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From the Great Lakes to Tidewater Under the American 
Flag. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER P. SNYDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In true House or Representatives, 
Thursday, December 7, 1916. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address by my 
colleague [Mr. Morr], delivered yesterday at the National Rivers 
and Harbors Convention. 

The address is as follows: 

Appress or Mr. Motr DELIVERED AT THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND 

Hargors CONVENTION, DecEMBER 6, 1916. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, transportation is the first and 
most vital consideration in the manufacturing and marketing 
of our goods. Cheaper transportation, I believe, is the underlying 
reason for the existence of this organization. If the railroads 
of this or any other country could handle raw materials and 
manufactured products as cheaply as it may be done by water- 
ways, there would be no occasion for this gathering, neither 
would there be any excuse for the construction of the Suez 
Canal, the Panama Canal, and the enlargement of the older 
canals that have taken place in the past century. I am speak- 
ing industrially and commercially, not strategically, for all deep- 
draft waterways have their value as adjuncts to the navies of 
the countries that control them. 

Therefore we are here to-day to talk about cheaper trans- 
portation for this country, and to accept without argument and 
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as a proven fact that the only means through which this may be | 
brought about are waterways, their utilization and improvement. 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress advocates a policy, 
not a project, yet it is essential that I speak of a project in 
order to cover my subject; hut in doing so I want to be under- 
stood as advocating a policy of materially developing and im- 
proving all waterways that will in any way tend to cheapen 
transportation, to unite more closely and economically the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, and to bring the extremes of our 
country into closer connection. 

In brief, the project I shall attempt to explain involves the 
construction of at least one and possibly two ship canals to 
connect the Great Lakes with the Atlantic. It is not a new 
thought, but one as old as the history of commerce in this coun- 
try. The need for the consummation of some such project has 
been growing more vital with each successive year, and, in my 
opinion, it will be but a question of a few years before it will be 
conceded that this waterway offers the only solution to the 
vexatious problem of lowering costs on transportation on raw ma- 
terials and essentials to living from the West to the East and on 
transporting manufactured products from the East to the West. 


In order more thoroughly to comprehend the scope of the plan | 


it will be well to glance mentally over the Great Lakes, their 
outlay, the States that border them, and the vast territory of 
the Dominion of Canada that lies to the north and the west of 
them. These States that border the Lakes have for their popu- 
lation one-third of the total population of this country, while the 
Canadian territory accessible to the Lakes produces the bulk of 
all the grain grown in the Dominion. The Eastern States of 
this country were the first settled, and became the more populous 
and the manufacturing centers. The production of raw ma- 
terials is In the West and the Middle West to-day, and in a 
country with a wide expanse of territory such as ours the need 
for cheap transportation from the field to the market, from the 
mine to the mill, from the farm to the city, becomes at once 
apparent and all important. 

Our railroads have been steadily developed to meet this con- 
Stantly increasing need for communication, but they have 
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failed in the first essential economy. The waterways system 
has failed, too, in that while it is cheaper it is not continuous 
and has not been sufliciently developed to meet the growing 
need. It is this latter failure that we must overcome in order 
to achieve cheaper transportation and better communication, 
and the added end that we keep the trade of the western and 
Oanadian grain fields in the hands of Americans, transported 
by American bottoms, and under the flag of the United States. 
This is the project I am to discuss—a way by which we can 
transport our goods from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
wholly under American control. 
AM©ERICAN AND CANADIAN TRADE RIVALRY. 


The natural outlet of the Great Lakes is the St. Lawrence 
River, but that river discharges into the Atlantic wholly within 
Canadian territory. Four of the five lakes are as much Oana- 
dian as American, and the most eastern, Lake Ontario, is eut 
off from the others by a natural barrier to commerce, Niagara 
Falls. From the start of commerce on the Great Lakes there 
has been rivalry between the two countries holding them 
jointly. How much they were esteemed in the early years fs 
told us by the history of the sea fights that took place on them. 
The rivalry now is all in commerce, but it is a death-dealing 
war, just the same. In order to overcome American competi- 
tion Canada early canalized the St. Lawrence River and con- 
structed the Welland Canal to connect Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario. When the United States built the Seo Canal, in the 
upper lakes, Canada paralleled ours with another in her terri- 
tory. Her possession of the St. Lawrence River gave Canada 
the outlet to the sea. She seized her opportunity and utilized 
the waterway that nature gave. The Dominion Government 
has let no opportunity go by to better that channel in every 
way, and to-day, with her mother country, England, in war, 
struggling to the last man and the last penny, Canada con- 
tributes her share out of the men and money, and also her 
work on the enlargement of the New Welland Canal, so that 
she will be ready to play her part in the trade war we shall 
have on our hands after the actual conflict abroad has passed. 

We in New York State early realized this competition and 
the importance of keeping the trade of the Great Lakes within 
American control. We constructed the Erie Canal. That wes 
soon outgrown, and it was enlarged, only to be outgrown 
again by the tremendous volume of traffic that passed east 
and west. But for the time it served its purpese in staving 
off inroads of Canadian competition. Now we are building the 
New York State barge canal, still incomplete, after 12 years’ 
work and the expenditure of over $110,000,000 to date, incelud- 
ing terminals. The total cost will be nearly $160,000,000. 

Compare for a moment our work with that of Canada. The 
new Welland will be 26 miles long; the Barge Canal over 800 
miles. The Welland Canal will have 7 lecks, the Barge Canal! 
82 in the main line. Vessels drawing 30 feet of water may pass 
the Welland; the Barge Canal lock depth will be 12 feet. The 
Welland lock will be 800 feet leng; the Barge Canal lock 300 
feet. The improvement is costing the Canadian Government 
about $30,000,000, or less than a fourth of the cost of the Barge 
Canal. So, with all our efforts, it would scem that we are still 
far to the rear in keeping up with the claims of commerce on 
the Lakes and that our Canadian neighbors have profited by 
our errors and petty jealousies to seize our business. 

It should be evident to everyone that now is the time for the 
United States to take steps to recover the ground we have lost 
and are losing, and to realize the immense advantage that Can- 
ada has over our trade route. It is only a question of time until 
Montreal, on the St. Lawrence, will be in a position to bid suc- 
cessfully for a great portion of the business now done by the 
port of New York, the real terminal for a canal without traffic, 
and without boats worthy of the name. It seems a far cry to 
predict any maritime or commercial danger from Montreal in 


| comparison with our great metropolis. But the growing im- 


portance of our sister of the snows should not be forgotten for 
an instant, and we should not forget that the hugeness of New 
York, the wealth of the State in which it is, and the immensity 
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that the foregoing has been estimated, the transfer charges on 
the grain shipped into New York City lust year were $3,072,- 
057.77. Combine the transfer charges at both point for every 
cargo of grain received either by rail or boat takes double toll 
from the ultimate consumer—and the total for the average year is 
well over $5,000,000. It is easy to see, therefore, that few 
years a ship canal would pay for itself and leave na handsome 


Ih a 


| margin, not to speak of the lowering of the final cost of flour 


of the Lake traffic itself, is what makes American supremacy so 
easy to attack, and makes Americans and those not vitally con- | 
cerned so overconfident and indifferent to changes that are tak- 
ing p diy and with such telling effects 
INCREASE TRANSI CATION COST, 

\ Welland Canal mpleted it will be possible, | 
‘ { ‘ D ble for the si Ik riers, for the largest-size 
Lt carriers to load grain o ( per Lakes and proceed to 
M real without breaking | paying 1 cent for transfer | 
chara The ile in the wa if the use of the Barge Canal | 
is the t | ( h on grain are one-half cent per | 
bush I uy | fin ( to five days’ storage. ‘The 
novi ost of transportation on a bushel of wheat from Chi- 
cago to B ‘ ed ¢ figures of the New York Produee | 
Exel o or t 1045, was 1.480 cents per bushel, which | 
was higl { fol ear sin 1907, when the car shortage | 
! ( { tt ortation more popular than for any year 
since 1SS8% } ! time. : 

Transport n in carriers, then, from the head of the Lakes | 
to Bu 0 rates are similar from any upper Lake port | 
to B smaller portion of t cost from the Lakes to the | 
Se: ! transfer cost at Buffalo has averaged one-half | 
( hey or 18 year this it ding elevating and stor- | 
age | ige cost p bushel on wheat from Buffalo to | 
Ney by | was, in 1915, 4.6 cents. In other words, } 
it e ve three times as much to get wheat from Buffalo 
to New York as it ak ‘rom the head of the Lakes to Buffalo, | 
B e and rail from the Lakes to New York the rate is 7.48 | 
cents, 01 1915, and I understand this year the cost is | 
even greate! By all rail from the head of navigation to New 


eraged last year 10.08 cents per bushel. On a 
300.000 bushels of wheat 


be at the f 


York 
eargo of 
freight charge would 
the elevating and storage charges would 
canal freight rate from Buffalo to New 

The cost of handling grain in a 


the cos 


figures $4,440, while 
total $1,500, aud the 
York $13,600. 


modern carrier on t 


rye oil Lg 


he 


from Chicago to Buffalo the | 


Lakes | 


| thought 


between the head of navigation and Buffalo amounts to about 
five-eighths of 1 cent a bushel. This is inclusive of handling 
and includes port charges on the vessel. A 400,000-bushel car- 
rier can be operated at an expense of $240 per day. The time ix 
transit is from three to five days, as against double that time | 
from Buffalo to tidewater. 

From these figures, into which I have not gone more exten- 
Sively than seems absolutely necessary because of the short- 


ness of the time allowed me, it is not difficult to see that a ship 
ary, first, to save time, and, secondly, to save 


the transfer point, but, above all, to save money. 


is neces 


canal 


congestion at 


It would require 252 freight cars of the largest size to carry 
that cargo of wheat from Buffalo to New York, or 37 canal 
boats. Anyone can see the difference in operating costs be- 


Ono 


earrier, 252 freight 
ip canal, it may 


and 87 canal boats or 


be seen, will save a car shortage 


tween one 


barges. A sl 


Cars, 


in rush asous, abolish the vexatious and costly transfer 
charges and the delays incidental thereto, and save money in 
every operation It works both ways, for the steamer could 
earry back a cargo that would save equally on cars and canal 
craft. Considering all these points, all of them important in 
solving tr portation problem, it should be apparent that 


a ship cana 


The New 


1 is the only solution, 


York State Barge Canal in no way abolishes trans- 


fer charges or does anything toward keeping American trade 
in America. If grain can be shipped cheaper by an all-water 
route for export, Montreal and Canada will benefit, not New 
York and the United States his should be self-evident from a 
comparison of rates, outlined in the foregoing. 

NEW YORI DECLINING RAIN rRADE BY WATER. 

Last year there as exported 332,464,976 bushels of wheat 
or its equivalent in flour. Thi as nearly 874 per cent of our 
country’s production. In wheat, 78.11 per cent went abroad as 
such and the remainder in flour. Of this three hundred and 


thirty-odd millions of bushels of wheat, 225,886,601 bushels were | 


received in New York City. By canal and the Hudson River | 
some 3,841,000 bushels were received ; coastwise, some 7,291,638 


bushels; and by rail the remainder, or 214,753,963 bushels. 
entire production of wheat in this country in 1915 1.011.- 
505,000 bushels. it may be seen that nearly one-quarter of 
this production went to New York City, by far the greater pro- 
portion going by rail. 

The year 1915 was exceptional perhaps in that there was an 
extraordinary demand for breadstuffs abroad, but it not un- 
reasonable to presume that this demand may continue for sevy- 


was 
So 


is 


eral years to come. The transfer charges at Buffalo annually 
on grain received there by water total over $2,000,000 an- 
nually, as a conservative estimate, while there have been 


years when that figure has been doubled. On the same basis 


The | 


| 


| there would be 


in the markets of the East. 
There would be another result, for with an 
competing with the rail lines from the Lakes 


route 
hoard 
would 
the 


biil- 


all-wat 
to the se 
a lowering in tariff on the railroads. On 
help the other, as neither can compete with the othe: 
railroads carry finished products and the 
terials or bulk shipments. 


er 


lor 


waterways ra 


A PROPOSED SHIP-CANAL ROUTE. 

The earliest trade movement by water in the United States 
was on the Hudson River, north to the St. Lawrence, through 
the Champlain lake and river system, and west through the 
Mohawk River and its territory. These were the fur-trading 


routes, and of the two, as time progressed, the western route 
became the iter in importance. In three places in New 
York State, in Oneida County, tributaries of the Mohawk River 
come within a distance of from a half mile to a mile of tribu- 
taries of the Oneida Lake streams. The fur traders and early 
freighters utilized these streams and made a carry across the 
land dividing them, and thus from New York had westward a 
practically uninterrupted all-water route to the Great Lakes 
territory. The Oneida River discharges from Oneida Lake and 
goes to join the River, which discharges into Lake 
Ontario. That Oswego became the most important trading post 


ores 
Bi Oc 


Oswego 


in the North was due to the fact that it was where lake tratffie, 
such as it was, met the fur traders from the east and their 
agents. It was the transfer point. But when the canals came 
and followed practically the same route, it still became the 
transfer point. That the early canals followed the old fur- 
trading route was just another demonstration that trade fol- 


lows the line of least resistance. The Barge Canal has been laid 
out practically along that route, but, for reasons that have been 
given, the Barge Canal does not fill the requirements of trade. 

The route that every engineer who has given the matter any 
has followed has been that same route of least resist- 
ance, for it offers three rivers, always navigable to a certain 
extent, and made safer since by canalization and dredging, an 
abundance of water, and the other essentials that go to make 
up the requirements for a deep-draft canal. For over a third 
of the proposed route a ship canal would be in natural water- 
Ways, requiring few locks, and presenting no obstacles of navi- 
gation. There would be no restrictions of channel, and for a 
portion of the way at least there is now over 16 feet of water, 
and at least 12 feet of water for the entire distance. A board 
of United States engineers in surveying the route in 1901 re- 
ported in its favor and fixed the estimated cost at about $260,- 
000,000. The Barge Canal has cost within $70,000,000 of that 
latter estimate, and is not built for the future. It, as has been 
stated, does not abolish transfer charges and can not be said to 
solve our problem, 

In summarizing the points I have endeavored 
ship canal would possess the following advantages: 

First. It would offer an all-water route superior to that alon 

the St. Lawrence, and would stimulate American 
American shipbuilding, and kindred industries. 
By abolishing transfer charges and cheapening trans- 
portation, it would save annually millions of dollars do 
more than anything else toward cheapening the of trans- 
portation and lowering the cost of wheat and flour. 

Third. It would offer 162 miles of open waterway in Lake 
Ontario against a similar distance to be traversed in the Barge 
Canal. 

Fourth. It would relieve congestion at all transfer points that 
exist now and open the way for better uniting the production 
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commerce, 
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centers with the markets, not on grain alone, but on all raw 
materials. 
Fifth. Barges and canal craft could use the ship canal as well 


as sea and lake going vessels. 

Sixth. On bulk shipments of machinery and other heavy man- 
ufactured products from the East to the West the ship canal 
vould do as heavy a return-cargo business as on raw materials, 

Seventh. It would relieve congestion on railroads, solve the 
ear-shortage problem that exists always when cars are most 
needed, and thus confer countless benefits not alone upon the 
immediate territory it would serve but on the entire country. 

Kighth. Comparatively speaking, would be little com- 
pared with its benefits. The route has been partially canalized 
now, and the route outlined would be cheaper and quicker than 
any other, 


its cost 
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Ninth. It offers the only way to keep the commerce o: the 
Great Lakes and our great grain trade wholly in American 
waters, entirely under American control. 

I have attached several interesting tables of figures on trans- 
fer costs, wheat and other grain shipments and productions, 
and other matter of interest in this connection which the time 
allotced me will net permit me to read, but which go to sub- 
stantiate the statements made in the foregoing. 


Avera annual freight rates on wheat, by lake and canal, by lake and 
rail, and by aU rail, from head of Great Lakes to Buffalo. 
{Compiled by statistician, New York Produce Exchange.] 
By lake By lake ’ . 
and canal. | and rail. By all rail. 
; sseanacepnitaieiaiaipaeaiicaa anil eimai 
NR . ' .ccccccdacnbenbibeeanieniailiaetaAedad 5. 94 6. 48 10. 50 
DES -kcincnncedbastcnsihes aceweblednsddetacks 6. 68 6. 94 11. 30 
Bl ony icamatialencdnds nad. eheweltheeuiwacesas 6. 00 6. 33 11.70 
WE 2, aicuduter tcnakss ss sesabapannccaskeaten 5. 35 | 6. 88 11. 70 
ID ii Axchadscdettlncstaeaiadeada vebipaiawal 5.13 6. 57 9. 60 
Pee e ve scccccévesensecssscucdesesencseeaseacs can 5. 35 5. 23 9. 69 
NG ki cacxndvacmibiccssen Cunkteuiabigia aden | 5. 57 6.17 9. 60 
DUE Soncinepdaceduesendacvewatnenqununanserses 5. 74 7. 01 9. 60 
Es cnc Uecrecubeccadacamivethbauwenenetaneses 5.31 | 6. 54 9. 60 
Bs. 5550s) sncaebehotenlseuiblaladssabiteind tte | 6. 08 | 7.48 10. 08 
! —S—S— 


Since 1898 average transfer charge, elevating, and storage 
from 5 to 10 days has been 0.500 cents per bushel. 

ror 10 years the average canal rate on wheat, Buffalo to 
New York, has been: 1906, 4.2; 1907, 5; 1908, 5; 1909, 3.9; 
1910, 4: 1911, 4.3; 1912, 4.4; 1913, 4.6; 1914, 4.3; 1915, 4.6. 
Based on above freight charges, on a 400,000-bushel cargo of 


whent would be: By lake and canal, 1915, $24,320; by lake and 
rail, 1915, $29,920; by all rail, 1915, $40,320. 
The single transfer charge at Buffalo on the two first would 


be $v,000. 








Comparison of grain receive ad at ports of New York and Montreal, with 
methods of shipment into the former. 
[New York Produce Exchange.] 
a = ee ee ——— scat ‘ 
Methods of shipment. | New York. | Montreal. 
_ a ciqipiblincaieabugaasdadabadl — ec hieelale 
1906. Bushels. Bushels 
By can rd river.... A i ooh iether eens a a ed ida 11, 769,500 : : 
Coastwise and river.. ¢sesnswnens baneasabareaadel 244,815 | 31,965, 187 
By rail..... a ee hace ae eee GOEL... ddan ace 
1907. | 
ry COMAL AMG SEVER. oon 5 cass cic eccccedsecwdssessbccviconeed 9508, SOB 4... i. ccccsee 
Co wise and river.. Pe ae ee ee ee eae waden we 254,613 |... . wack 
Syra , ae ee (apetishvaveeiaccsnieanaaatad 112,397,811 | 42,954,386 
' 
1908 
ERY CARL ONG FEVOES «2c 56 ncesccowcivesonsusvecetesenessaes 7,228, 000 aaah Sei 
ee re NS oo o'b.ne nb cdckbun ees daueemnseens 157, 259 41,006, 738 
NINN dias dhe an gecec ods pacwemnrinhandecubendaganVoewkeen 95, 532,736 | 
1909. } 
TOC. 8. . a icnen cheeeaanhoane se caumeul 9.676.600 1._.......... 
Coastwise amd river... .....-ccccccoccccccoces 1,863,504} 43,551,119 
POW osteo tes a edn eee ip ne -| $2,895, 110 <miedas 
1910. 
TI CE Siisia sss seen hth onnmencnsctneebe 11,000, 700 ‘ er 
IN dso doin Se ets pe ics adite 441,558 45, 427, 290 
Se NR 5 ds oo bn nnd maar uate eneaes nenebaaennee a 6, 635, 278 undead 
1911. 
ORO NN ois ec. Sockcentucadaccédeebeaess 7, 895, 000 ; a 
OG I i ai 54 | 49,325, 297 
By DPA Odiid U6 da ehee eee ehun uted aaawaan eee 107, 411,728 +P 
i912 
sy cana NI i aus: eta ard pdicscun tain nWnikenei i | re ail aloie 
Coast nd river.. Coe ia akan aaa oan oat 4,268,675 | 59,393,707 
SN S625 oe a aad ce tas pated omebbadows wee S SR SILO he... cece 
1913 | 
By < ! l river. Se alee ae | 4,371,700 sa 
Coa nd river | 3,904,292 | 66,078, 237 
By1 NOG ORION ic citi 
} | 
1914. 
By ind river.... PO Ae A OE a ee 5, 803, 900 ed 
Co and river. : jcebdbeovdsqaddinus _— 11,333,344 99, 054, 293 
I Wher cnc eg ute dct. son eke dnmbeaeonaon | 142,127,622 re 
1915 
B ANU: cicccthwediccmatubbemeuiaesie ‘ sdeoel 3,841,000 | as 
Coastwise and river Seb sc aaa aie sna Gace -.--| 7,291,638 | 68, 231,647 
By rail cee . ciidaneawe | 214,7 163 
| 
Because of the t that Canadian carriers were called into 
the service of the Crown, much of the grain destined for export | 
ia New York last vear. 
al grain exported paid no transfer charges from the 
the lakes to the port docks; grain destined for New 
id over $4,517,732 transfer charges, based on minimum | 
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The Coast Guard of the United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 

HON. FREDERICK C 
NEW YORK, 
In toe House or RepreseNTATIVES. 


. HICKS, 


OF 


Monday, December 11, 1916. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, the sea with its vast expanse and 
mighty distances stretching to the far corners of the earth ap- 
peals to the imagination and envelopes commerce with the cloak 
of romance. The use of ships in the transportation of men and 
merchandise dates back to the earliest periods of human history. 
Commerce has played a principal réle in every act of the drama 
of civilization; it has stimulated trade, encouraged industry, 
and was the impelling force which inspired those intrepid voy- 
ages of the fifteenth century, whose fruits were the discovery and 
colonization of empires. 

Each year adds its toll of death and loss of property to the 
long list of casualties by sea. For centuries no effort was made 
to safeguard the lives of those who accepted the calling of the 
deep, and it was not until the end of the eighteenth century that 
public apathy was aroused to the necessity of providing means 
which would mitigate the sufferings and perhaps save the lives 
of shipwrecked mariners. 

The first steps toward the organization of a regular life- 
saving service were taken almost simultaneously by England, 
France, and America, and to-day practically every country 
having a seaboard maintains a system of this; kind. Previous 
to the founding of a regular service all efforts to protect ships 
from accident had been directed to the establishment of lights 
and buoys along the coasts. To provide a more effective system 
of life-saving, the Royal Humane Society of England was 
organized in 1774, from which has grown the splendid organi- 
zation of to-day. The English service, from which our own 
differs very materially, depends pon volunteers, with the Gov- 
ernment supplying the boats and all the paraphernalia incident 
to the system. 

In 1785 a small body of benevolent persons instituted the 
Massachusetts Humane Society, the avowed object of which 
was to endeavor to alleviate the sufferings of those shipwrecked 
on the Massachusetts coast. As expressed in the act of in- 
corperation of 1791— , 

The end and design of the institution is for the recovery of persons 
who meet with such accidents as to produce in them the appearance 
of death, and for promoting the cause of humanity by pursuing such 
means from time to time as shall have f their object the preservation 
of human life and the alleviation of its miseries. 

To carry out this purpose several small huts were built on 
some of the most exposed parts of the coast, and the society 
offered rewards to those who made “signal exertions’ 
life. It is evident from perusing the records of the society that 
their activities: were also directed toward the eradication of 
plagues, for we find that in 1798 the trustees offered a piece 
of plate “for the greatest number of important and well-estab- 
lished facts instrumental in giving origin to the yellow fever in 
the United States.” A few years later the seciety assisted in 
founding an asylum for the insane. This society was the actual 
pioneer of maritime life-saving in America, and in 1807 estab- 
lished at Cohasset a station equipped with the first lifeboat ever 
used in the United States. The society gradually enlarged i 
service as its funds permitted, and maintains to-day 32 stations, 
which are operated independent of Governmer mtrol. 

The society depends upon private subscriptions, a part of the 
funds for the work being derived from the in 
of legacies that have been bequeathed to it. A keeper is 
tained at each station, but the crews are er ‘ 


fo save 





» 


ome 


necessary 








listed from volt ers 
on the occasion of a disaster. The equipment is practically the 
same as that supplied the stations under Federal supervision. 
Owing to the fact that Government life-saving stations ha in 
many places been established in close proximity to those ; 
society, the policy of the trustees of late years has been to with- 


draw from this field of usefulness and direct their energies along 
other lines. 
Nothing was done by 


our Governn t to:: f { sed 


mariners until 1837, when a few reven itters detailed 
to cruise near the coast for the purpose of renderil | to ships 
in need of assistance. To make the historical r¢ 1 complete 
we must go back to the Continental Congress. By act of August 
7, 1779, the general charge of the lighthouse syste! is placed in 
the hands of the Treasury Department, which made contracts 


with private parties for the repair and supply of lighthouses. In 











S38, as the result of many complaints regarding the manage- 
ment of the system, Congress ordered a general inspection of the 
ervice and two naval officers were detailed for the purpose. In 
the report one of these officers made this very significant sug- 
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stion: * Much ean be done to alleviate the distressed seamen | 


by having lifeboats stationed at places herein designated,” re- 
ferring, of course, to lighthouses. In 1845 the Secretary of 
the Treasury instructed two naval officers to visit Great Britain 

France for the purpose of procuring information which might 
tend to the improvement of the Lighthouse Service of the United 
States. In their report of June 22, 1846, they stated in reference 
to the system employed in lighting the port of Liverpool: 


and 
and 


The authorities have further provided for the safety of seamen by add 
ing a number of lifeboats to th 


charge, 


While the lighthouse bill was under consideration in the |" . apd * NE BY Baw . 
. | This condition of inadequacy and lack of discipline continued 


Twenty-eighth Congress the following amendment was offered : 


For furnishing the shthouses on the coast with means of furnishing 


assistance to shipwrecked mariners, $5,000, the same to be under the 
control and dire: n of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The amendment became a law March S. iS48, in the exact 
terms in which it had been introduced, and was the first appro- 
priation ade by our Government for rendering assistance to 
shipwrecked mariners This money, however, was not ex- 
pended by the Government as originally intended, but was 
carried over and two years later placed at the disposal of the 
Massachuseits Huinane Society * for the construction and main- 
tenance of lifeboats and rockets to throw lines to and from 


stranded ships.” An amendment to the lighthouse bill ap- 
proved August 14, 1848, provided for the expenditure of $10,000 
for the purpose of securing * 
protection of life and property from shipw recks on the coast of 
New Jersey between Sandy Hook and Little Egg Hervor.” 
This sum was used by the Treasury Department, acting in co- 
operation with the Board of New York Underwriters, in erect- 
ing eight boathouses, 28 by 16 feet in size, and equipping them 

e and surf boats, rockets, ete. At this time, and for 
hearly a quarter of a century after, reliance for assistance on 


with li 


occasions of shipwreck was upon volunteers. Owing to the 
ick Ot coastwise population at some of the most dangerous 


points along our own and the New Jersey shores and the isola- 
tion of the beaches upon which the life-saving stations were 





a superintendent, at a compensation of $1,500 per annum, was 
appointed for each of the two coasts. A keeper was assigned to 
each station at a salary of $200, the stations were made service- 
able, and bonded custodians were secured for the lifeboats. 
Some improvement followed, but it was only temporary and 
partial. The new appointees put the stations and equipment in 
condition and for a period the benefit of the step that had been 
taken was manifest in a marked reduction in the fatalities at- 
tendant upon shipwrecks within their purview. The absence, 
however, of drilled and disciplined crews, the lack of regulations 
of any kind for the government of those concerned, the failure 
to hold them to a proper accountability for the care of the prop- 
erty or the discharge of their duties, and, above all, the absence 


|} of all administration were radical defects and the record con- 


| old stations, and established new ones. 


tinued to be one of meager benefits checkered by saddest failures. 


until 1870, when Congress, by the act of July 15 of that year, 
authorized the Treasury Department to enlist and pay crews. 
The men were employed for three months only and were as- 
signed to alternate stations. 

In 1871 Mr. Samuel I. Kimball, Chief of the Revenue-Cutter 
Service, determined to improve the Life-Saving Service and to 
carry his plans into effect, ordered a thorough investigation of 
the stations and equipment. He secured from Congress an appro- 
priation of $200,000, with which he purchased new gear, repaired 
Additional crews were 


| enlisted, the merit system for appointments and promotions was 


necessary apparatus for the better | 


located, voluntary service, except in a few instances, could not 
be depended upon, although in the neighborhood of some of the 
stations a sufficient number of men with surfing experience to 
form a boat’s crew head an understanding that they would give 
their services when occasion demanded. Our coasts were wild 
and lonely, and, owing to the presence of strong currents, the 
absence of lights, and the severity of storms, exceedingly dan- 
gerous to navigators. The few who survived shipwreck by 
their own efforts perished often from cold and exposure. To | 
relieve their sufferings in case they were able to save them- 
elyes fi the wreck, : vy shelter huts were established at 


inaugurated, a beach-patrol system, together with a system of 
signals, was introduced, and regulations for the government of 
the service were promulgated. The result of the transformation 
was most beneficial, and the system thus organized and equipped 
has steadily advanced in efficiency and the esprit de corps of its 
men, until to-day it is the finest service in the world. The pa- 
trolling of the beaches at night and during thick weather was a 
most important feature of the new regulations, and distin- 
guishes the United States service from that of all other nations. 
This largely accounts for its unparalleled successes in rescuing 
shipwrecked seamen from stranded vessels. From this time for- 
ward the growth of the system was rapid, although the funds 
placed at its disposal were inadequate to its needs. Until 1877 
the appropriations allowed by Congress did not permit of the 
stations being opened for service until December 1 of each year, 
and then only for three months. 

The result of this economy was most serious, for on November 
24, 1877, the S. S. Huron was driven ashore on the North Caro- 
lina coast, where nearly 100 perished without any assistance 
being rendered them from the shore, due to the fact that the 
crews had not yet reported for their winter duty. A few weeks 
later another terrible wreck was recorded when the J/elropolis 
stranded on the same coast and 85 lives were lost. The mor- 
tality was due to the remoteness of the life-saving station from 


| the scene of the disaster, the location of the stations at that time 


20,000 was appropriated for life-saving work, $10,000 
of ( expended in extending the New Jersey system to 
Cape May and the other $10,000 in the erection of cight life- 
hoat uses oO: e ocean and sound sides of the Long Island 

ist, under the direction of the Life Saving Benevolent Asso- | 
ciation of % York, a society which had just been incor- 
porated by State legislature. This was the beginning of 
the life I system on Long Island. Unfortunately for the 
embryo service, the appropriations did not carry a provision 
f the al f the buildings and their contents. No definite 
policy as augurated, There was neither organization nor 
supervisio nd no accounting demanded by the department 
“There tl buildings stood, many of them upon isolated por- 
tions of the coast, far distant from any habitation, exposed to | 
the depredations of the covetous, mischievous, and the mali- | 
cious,’ Although they occasionally afforded the hardy beach- 
men an opportunity of rendering good service in rescue work 


they were allowed to suffer from neglect, natural decay, and 
petty thefts. In 1850, $20,000 was appropriated for life-saving 
purposes. Other appropriations followed, but the voting of 
these sums by Congress was largely prompted by frequent 
appalling catastrophes and were not made in conformity to any 
systematic plan. 
sional and signal benefit, but the lack of respon 
for the appliances of relief rendered them in large mensur¢ 
1ugatory. In some instances natural changes in the beaches 
wrought by winds and tides rendered the stations useless, while 
their equipment became diminished by pillage and deeay. 

ty 1854 the inefliciency of the service, if such it could be called. 
emphasized by frequent calamities, aroused public sentiment. 


i 


The lifeboats and the st: 





By the act of December 14, 1854, passed with inuch opposition, 
provision was made to rehabilitate the system. Under this act 


being from 10 to 16 miles apart. 
the department to erect 13 
Henry and Hatteras Inlet. 

The service continued to grow in extent and importance until 
by the act of Congress of June 18, 1878, it was detached from 
the Revenue-Cutter Service in conjunction with which it had 
hitherto existed, and organized into a separate and definite 
establishment of the Treasury Department under the charge of a 
general superintendent. Under the new act the length of service 
of the crews at the seaboard stations was extended from Sep- 
tember to May and on the Lakes made coterminous with that 
of navigation of these waters. Until this time the Life-cving 
Service had been a part of the Revenue-Cutter Service organized 
by an act of Congress approved August 4, 1790. ‘This service 
was designed originally as the coast-defense system of the coun- 
try and was placed under the Treasury Department, there be- 
ing at that time no Naval Establishment. In addition to coast- 
defense work the vessels of the Revenue-Cutter Service were 
charged with the enforcement of the customs laws in preventing 
smuggling, which at that time was carried on systematically 
by vessels regularly engaged in the trade. 

sy a singular process of evolution, the Life-Saving Service, 
which had originally been a part of the Revenue-Cutter Serv- 
ice—separated from it in 1878—was reunited with it by the 
Coast Guard act of January 28, 1915, which in a general way 
classified the duties of the service as follows: 

1. Rendering assistance to vessels in distress and saving iife and 
property. ; 

2. Destruction or removal of wrecks, derelicts, and other floating 
dangers to navigation. 

3. Extending medical aid to United States vessels engaged in deep- 
sea fisheries. 

4. Protection of the customs revenue. 

5. Operating as a part of the Navy in time of war or when the 
President shall direct. 


These casualties prompted 
additional stations between Cape 
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6. Enforcement of law and regulations governing anchorage of ves- 
sels in navigable waters. : ; : 

7. Enforcement of law relating to quarantine and neutrality. 

8. Suppression of mutinies on merchant vessels. s 

9. Enforcement of navigation and other laws governing merchant 
yessels and motor boats. ; 

10. Enforcement of law to provide for safety of life on navigable 
waters during regattas and marine parades. : 

11. Protection of game and the seal and other fisheries in Alaska, etc. 

12. Enforcement of sponge-fishing law. 

13. International ice patrol of the Grand Banks. 

The total authorized complement of warrant officers, petty 
officers, and men is 3,945, of which 2,107 are employed at the 
coast stations. The equipment consists of 23 cruising cutters, 
24 harbor cutters, and 279 stations, of which 2 are specially con- 
structed vessels, equipped with necessary appliances, 1 anchored 
off City Point, Boston, and the other in the Ohio River off 
Louisville, Ky. 


A BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE ACTIVITIES FOR 


JUNE 30, 1916. 

One thousand two hundred and sixteen persons were saved 
through the efforts of the service. There were 1,453 instances 
which involved the saving of life or the salving of property 
imperiled. In various ways assistance was rendered to 15,742 
persons on board vessels. The total appraised value of the 
property saved from immediate jeopardy was $10,638,555. The 
cost of maintaining the service for the year was $5,215,711.34. 
In addition to the patrols constantly maintained during the 
active season by station crews along the beaches and the regular 
cruising of cutters offshore, the latter are charged with special 
watchfulness during the winter months on the Atlantic sea- 
board. Much valuable assistance is rendered by these cutters 
every year. Thirty derelicts were removed or destroyed and 
149 cases of sickness treated on American fishing vessels on the 
Banks. The harbor cutters of the Coast Guard board all in- 
coming vessels that are subject to customs inspection. They 
assist in the enforcement of the navigation laws, and, in coop- 
eration with the War Department, the Coast Guard supervises 
the anchorage and movements of vessels at the ports of New 
York, Chicago, on the Kennebee River, and the St. Marys River, 
Mich. 

Each cruising cutter is assigned to cover a section of the 
eoast, called her cruising district, and a certain port within that 
district is designated as her headquarters. Certain cruising 
districts are combined into divisions, each in command of a 
senior captain. 

Cutters are constantly employed to enforce the neutrality laws 
of the country as well as those regulating immigration. Another 
duty which devolves upon the Coast Guard is the patrol of Ber- 
ing Sea and the North Pacific Ocean to prevent pelagic sealing 
in accordance with the provisions of the convention of 1911, en- 
tered into by the United States, Great Britain, Russia, and 
Japan. During former years pelagie sealing had depleted the 
Pribilof herd to such an extent that it was feared the seals would 
be exterminated. 
interested in the preservation of the herd agreed to prohibit 
pelagic sealing on the part of their respective citizens. The re- 
sult of this strict patrol has been a marked increase in the seal 
herd. 

Still another activity is the International Ice Observation and 
Ice Patrol Service performed by vessels of the Coast Guard. This 
service was begun by the United States in 1914 on behalf of the 
powers which are parties to the International Convention for the 
Safety of Life at Sea, signed at London January 20, 1914, by the 
representatives of 13 States. Under the conditions of the conven- 
tion the several powers assumed obligation to contribute to the 
expenses of the international service in certain proportions. The 
scope of the patrol and the methods of disseminating informa- 
tion and warnings to trans-Atlantic vessels approaching the 
Grand Banks are set forth in the following instructions issued 
to the patrol vessels: 


THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING 


The object of the patrol is-to locate the icebergs and field ice nearest 
to the trans-Atlantic steamship lanes. It will be the duty of patrol ves- 
sels to determine the southerly, easterly, and westerly limits of the ice 
and to key in touch with these fields as they move to the southward in 
order that radio messages may be sent out daily, giving the whereabouts 
of the ice, particularly the ice that may be in the immediate vicinity of 
the regular trans-Atlantic steamer lanes. 

The patrol will continue until the ice no ionger constitutes a danger 
to navigation in the trans-Atlantic steamship lanes. 

Having located the ice, the patrol vessels will send daily radiograms. 

Special eruises are another feature of the service. Under 
instructions from the Postmaster General large accumulations 
of winter mail are transported to northern Alaska; villages 
and Government ¢choolhouses in these remote regions are vis- 
ited and supplied, and medical aid given where needed. The 
Department of Justice also uses the service to carry the United 
States court to villages in Alaska to facilitate the administra- 


In the fall of 1911 the four powers most deeply | additional surfman at many stations during the winter months. 
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tion of justice. While the most severe disasters on tlh« 
are caused by storms and thick weather, there are a large’ 
number of accidents to motor and sail boats which occur in 
good weather, due to various causes, principally the inexperi- 
ence of those handling them. In addition to the work of pro- 
tecting commerce the units of the Coast Guard are frequently 
called upon to rescue and resuscitate bathers whose lives are 
imperilled. 

The sea and lake coasts of the United States, 
the shore line of Alaska, have an extent of more than 10,000 
miles. To-day there are upon these shores 278 life-saving sta- 
tions—not including the 32 operated by the Massachusetts Hu- 
mane Society or the one at the Falls of the Ohio—located at 
selected points where danger to shipping is most prevalent. 
The stations vary somewhat in character aceording to the 
nature of the service demanded of them. On some portions of 
the coast they are placed at long intervals, while on others 
they form a continuous chain of posts. The ocean shores of 
Long Island and New Jersey, one with about 120 and the other 
with over 130 miles of coast line, form nearly a right angie, 
the vertex being at the entrance to the harbor of the world’s 


water 


exclusive of 


greatest metropolis. This coast line throughout nearly its 
whole extent consists of a narrow stretch of sandy beach, 
varying in width from one-quarter of a mile to five miles, 
and separated from the mainland by channels, bays, and 


marshes. This long stretch is unbroken except by a few inlets 
connecting the ocean with the inland waters and by the en- 
trance to the Harbor of New York. A few hundred yards 
offshore for almost the entire distance are submerged sandbars 
over which in violent storms the surf breaks with terrifie fury. 
These sands have always demanded a fearful toll from the 
passing commerce and are strewn with the half-buried skele- 
tons of wrecked- vessels whose decaying timbers tell the sorrow- 
ful tale of the destruction of human life which has filled the 
graveyards of the coast villages with unmarked mounds of 
“they that go down to the sea in ships.” 

On the Sound side of Long Island there are two stations and 
on the ocean shore 28 stations, located in close proximity to 
each other. On the New Jersey coast from Sandy Hook to Cape 
May there are 41 stations. From the eastern extremity of the 
coast of Maine to the Cape Cod Lighthouse, a distance of 415 
miles, there are 35 stations under the care of the Government, 
while the Massachusetts Humane Society operates under the 
voluntary system 32 stations. Between Cape Cod Light and 
Montauk Point there are 24. Between Cape Henlopen and 
Cape Charles 19 stations are located, while between Cape Henry 
and Key West, Fla., there are 42 stations. On the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico there are 8 stations, and between Nome, Alaska, 
and San Francisco there are 19 stations. On the Great 
63 stations are located. 

Each station is in charge of a keeper who is a warrant 
officer, and the crew consists of from 6 to 10 surfmen, with an 


Lakes 


Warrant officers are appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and hold their appointments during good behavior. ‘The term 
of enlistment in the Coast Guard is for one year and is for gen- 
eral service and not for any particular vessel or station. A 
rigid physical examination is required, and no person can be 
enlisted as surfman who is under 18 years of age or over 35, 
who weighs less than 185 pounds or more than 205, or who is 
not a good swimmer. Ration allowance is provided by the Gov- 
ernment and enlisted men receive an annual allowance for their 
uniforms. Warrant officers and enlisted men are retired under 
the same conditions as commissioned officers. 


Coast Guard stations are grouped into 13 districts, each 
one under the immediate supervision of a district superin- 
tendent. The stations and their equipment depend upon the 


service required. Along the north Atlantic and lake coasts the 
stations, in addition to the living quarters of the crew, are 
equipped with the beach apparatus—line-projecting guns, haw- 
sers, breeches, buoys, and so forth—flag and Coston signals, 
heaving sticks and lines, life preservers, life and surf boats: 
As lifeboats are too heavy to be launched from the beach into the 
surf, they are used only when the stations are located on inlets 
where smooth water permits the construction of launching ways 
Surfboats which can be launched into the surf are the main 
dependence of the seaboard stations. 

On the Great Lakes the power-driven lifeboats aré 
great advantage. These boats are of two lengths, 36 and 3 
feet, respectively, although the larger boat is now superseding 
the smaller. It has a beam of nearly 9 feet and is equipped 
with a 35-horsepower gasoline engine installed in the aft 
water-tight compartment. It possesses self-righting and seif- 
bailing qualities. The surfboats with which most of the sta- 
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tions are equipped are of the Beebe-McLellan & Beebe design, 
either with or without power. They are both clinker built and 
are practically identical as to model, with the important dis- 
tinction that the Beebe-McLellan boat possesses the self-bailing 
feature. Other types of self-bailing boats are also used. 

In the fourth district—Long Island—in addition to the row- 
ing surfboats, there are 10 power surfboats, 1 power lifeboat, 
and 1 ice scooter. On the Florida coasts the stations consist, 
to a large extent, of houses of refuge, unmanned shelters, in 
charge of a keeper, having a capacity and provisions sufficient 
to succor 25 persons for 10 days. No boats or apparatus are 
provided except a small boat for the use of the keeper. Many 
of the stations are connected either by private telephone lines 
or through loeal exchanges. 

Along the beach in each direction from a Coast Guard sta- 
tion a regular patrol is maintained, varying in length, accord- 
ing to the topography of the coast, from one-half to 4 miles. 
The crew is divided into regular watches of two men each, who 
from sunset to sunrise patrol the beach, keeping a lookout to 
seaward. At sunset the first man starts out on patrol in the 
same direction from all the stations in a district. While the 
patrolman is out, his watchmate takes the station watch, ready 
to arouse the crew in case of a signal from his mate. The first 
patrolman on his return takes the station watch and the other 
man petrols the beach in the opposite direction. When the 
watch is up, the man on the station watch ealls out the next 
two meh, who must be ready to relieve the first two when their 
watch expires. While the integrity of the patrol is not ques- 
tioned, the regulations insist on positive evidence that the 
patrolman has performed his duty. Where stations are suffi- 
ciently close to one another to permit the entire distance be- 
tween them to be patrolled, a halfway point is established at 
which place each patrolman must deposit a brass check bearing 
the name of the station and his crew number. This is taken 
up by the patrolman from the adjacent station, who in turn 
leaves his check. The first patrolman at night collects all 
checks of the previous night. Where the patrols do not meet, 
the patrolman earries a time clock, which can be registered only 
by means of a key which is secured in a safe at the end of the 
patrol. To have the dial of the clock marked, the patrolman 
must reach the point where the key is deposited. Each patrol- 
man carries a number of red Coston signals with which to warn 
a vessel standing too close inshore or to notify a vessel in 
distress that assistance will be rendered. The same system of 
patrols is maintained by day during thick and foggy weather. 

The Coast Guard Academy for instruction of cadets in the line 
is located at New London, Conn. Appointments are made after 
competitive examinations which are open to all citizens whose 
ages are within the prescribed limits—not less than 18 nor more 
than 24 years. The course of training covers a period of three 
vears, and the candidate must obligate himself to serve for at 
least three years after graduation. 

During all periods of the year, and at such times as least to 
interfere with the emergent duties of a civil nature, a rigid sys- 
tem of military discipline and training is maintained to fit the 
personnel for the duty of operating as a part of the Navy at any 
time, as the law requires. This function of the Coast Guard 
has always been of value, since in all wars to which the United 
States has been a party the Government has had at hand an 
auxiliary foree, properly disciplined and trained, ready to 
become a part of the regular naval forees as occasion required. 

The Coast Guard is under the supervision of the Treasury 
Department, with headquarters at Washington. The captain 
commandant is Capt. BE. P. Bertholf, an officer whose distin- 
guished record for efficiency and courage merits the highest 
commendation. I am deeply indebted to him for much valuable 
information pertaining to the service, as I am to Mr. Oliver M. 
Maxam, Chief of Division of Operations, 


BLUE ANCHOR SOCIETY, AID FOR THE SHIPWRECKED, WOMEN’S NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, 

In 1880 this society was organized, to render assistance to the 
shipwrecked. The enterprise is entirely a private philanthropy, 
having no connection with the Government service. The aim 
and purpose of the society is to extend aid and comfort to the 
victims of marine casualties by furnishing wearing apparel, 
and so forth, to the victims of disasters upon the water. It has 
found its widest field of usefulness in connection with the serv- 
ice performed by the crews of the Coast Guard stations. As no 
provision is made by the Government for clothing for those res- 
cued from the sea, the work of this worthy organization has 
done much to alleviate distress. 

lollowing are the dates when the several powers inaugurated 
their life-saving services as State institutions, although in most 
mnritime countries privately managed societies for the relief of 
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the shipwrecked were in active operation years before their 
respective Governments established national systems: 
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Mr. Speaker, in closing this brief description of the Coast 
Guard, I desire to pay tribute to the integrity and heroism of 
the officers and men of the service. The noble self-sacrifice and 
intrepid obedience to duty which responds with unflinching 
bravery to the call for help that comes from out the darkness to 
the lone patrol breasting the winter’s storm on his icy beat, or 
which is heard by the watch on a cutter’s deck, merits our 
unstinted praise and highest commendation. The inspiring 
courage which directs the life line and mans the surfboat 
animates these dumb instruments with the spirit of life and 
sends them as angels of help across the surging seas on their 
errands of mercy. These men—Americans of unquestioned 
loyalty—by their experience, training, and discipline have vital- 
ized with energy and humanity their perilous vocation and made 
our Coast Guard the premier service of all the werld. 


Tniform Sales Law for the District of Columbia. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE R. SMITH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, December 13, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I am about to intro- 
duce a bill having for its purpose the enactment of a uniform 
sales law for the District of Columbia. The uniform sales-of- 
goods act, framed by the National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws and indorsed by the American Bar 
Association, has already been adopted in 13 States, nearly all of 
them the most important commercial States of the Union, as 
follows: Connecticut and New Jersey, in 1907; Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Ohio, in 1908; Maryland, in 1910; New York 
and Wisconsin, in 1911; Michigan and Arizona, in 1913; and 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Nevada, in 1915. It will be intro- 
duced in some 30 State legislatures this winter. 

The draftsman .of the uniform sales act was Prof. Samuel 
Williston, of Harvard University, the highest living authority 
on common-law sales and contracts. 

Prof. Williston in a recent communication to S. R. Child, of 
Minneapolis, chairman of the legislative committee of the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, 
gives as “ fundamental reasons for the enactment of the uniform 
sales act” the following statement: 

*In my opinion it is highly desirable that the uniform sales 
act should be enacted in States in which it has not yet been 
passed. The reasons for this conclusion are: 

“1. That uniformity of State laws the effect of which go 
beyond State lines is desirable is everywhere admiited. The 
general appointment of commissioners in the several “tates for 
the promotion of the object proves its importance. In few sub- 
jects can it be more important than in the law of sales. Com- 
mercial transactions less and less are limited by State bounda- 
ries. It is a regrettable thing that a merchant who buys goods 
in several States, or who sells goods in several States, should 
find that his rights under the same states of fact differ in dif- 
ferent transactions. 

“2. Few if any States have already decided as matter of 
common law all the questions settled by the sales act. In most 
States a great many questions provided for in the statute have 
not yet been determined by decisions. The passage of the stat- 
ute will determine these questions, and determine them in the 
right way without litigation. Legislation is a cheaper way of 
determining these questions than litigation. 

“3. The sales act has already been enacted in 13 States. In 
some of them it has been in force for 10 years. This experience 
has not developed defects in the statute or difficulty in applying 
it. It has not been productive of litigation. States which have 
enacted it include many of the most important commercial 
States of America. Their experience is a safe guide.” 
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It is apparent that there is a great loss in carrying on inter- 
state business under such a multiplicity of laws. However, it 
may be said that Congress has very little, if anything, to do 
with such a proposition. Nevertheless, it can set a good example 
by adopting a uniform sales law for the District of Columbia. 
We do not hesitate to make liberal donations out of the Federal 
Treasury to States for the purpose of encouraging 





them to | 


carry on certain activities which, in their very nature, are purely | 


State matters. 
and beneficial laws by Congress that will serve as a model for 
the States to follow will be of greater benefit than the thrusting 
of Federal funds upon States to get the States to do that which 
they ought to do without from the General 
Government. 

With this thought in mind, I have secured a copy of the ‘uni- 
form sales act, prepared by the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform Si 1 i 


such assistance 


) 

ate Laws and indorsed by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, for the purpose of drafting a uniform sales 
law, and have introduced it as a bill to establish a uniform 
sales law for the District of Columbia. Since the States are 
making a serious effort to establish such a law, I feel it is the 
duty of Congress to establish it in such parts of the country as 
it has jurisdiction over. I know of no body of men that can 
render more valuable assistance to the propaganda of an idea 
than the House of Representatives. 
[n order to inform the House and the country of the proposed 
law that is sadly needed and that will be beneficial to the 
merce of 
marks, 
law of 


\\ 


sales of goods and an analysis of the bill: 


An Act To MAKE UNIFORM THE LAW OF SALES O1 
Part I. 

FORMATION OF THE CONTRACT. 
[Contracts to sell and sales.] (1) A contract to 
whereby the seller agrees to transfer 
the property in goods to the buyer for a consideration called 
the price. 

(2) A sale of goods is an agreement whereby the seller trans- 
the property in goods to the buyer for a 
ealled the price. 

(8) A contract to sell or a sale may be absolute or 
tional. 

(4) There may be a contract to-sell or a 
part owner and another. 

The most fundamental distinction in the law of sales 
contract to sell in the future and a present sale. The phrase “ con- 
tract of sale’”’ used in the English act has been discarded. An explana- 
tion of the reasons on which this and the other sections of the act are 
based, fuller than is possible in brief annotations, may be found in 
Williston on Sales. 


SEC. 2. 


Goobs, 


SECTION 1. 


sell goods is a contract 


fers consideration 


condi- 
sale between one 


between a 


[Capacity—Liabilities for necessaries.] Capacity to 
buy and sell is regulated by the general law concerning capacity 
to contract and to transfer and acquire property. 

Where necessaries are sold and delivered to an infant, or to 
a person who by reason of mental incapacity or drunkenness 
is incompetent to contract, he must pay a reasonable price 
therefor. 

Necessaries in this section mean goods suitable to the condi- 
tion in life of such infant or other person and to his actual 
requirements at the time of delivery. 

‘This section states the prevailing, though not wholly uniform, do 
trine of the existing law. (Mechem on Sales, sec, 122 et seq.) rhe 
section follows verbatim section 2 of the English act, except that the 
words ‘‘ the sale and” which precede the last word in the 
omitted as introducing a possible ambiguity. 

FORMALITIES OF THE CONTRACT. 
[Form of contract or sale.] Subject to the proy 
of this act and of any statute in that behalf, a contract to sell 
or a sale may be made in writing (either with or without 
Seal), or by word of mouth, or partly in writing and partly by 
word of mouth, or may be inferred from the conduct of the 
parties, 





section are 
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This follows the first part of section 3 of the English act. That act 
contains the following proviso, which was omitted as unnecessary 

“ Provided, That nothing in this section shall affect the 
to corporations.” 

Sec. 4, [Statute of frauds.] (1) A contract to sell or a sale 
of any goods or choses in action of the value of $500 or up- 
ward shall not be enforceable by action unless the buyer shall 
accept part of the goods or choses in action so contracted to 
} . . 
be sold or sold and actually receive the same or give some- 
thing in earnest to bind the contract, or in part payment, or 
unless some note or memorandum in writing of the contract 
or sale be signed by the party to be charged or his agent in that 
behalf, 

(2) The provisions of 


tract or snle 


this section apply to every such con- 


notwithstanding that the goods may be intended 


It occurs to me, therefore, the enactment of wise | 
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some at the 
or prov ided, 


be requisite for the 


to be delivered at future time or may not time 
of such contract or sale be actually made, p 

or fit or ready for delivery, or some act may 
making er completing thereof, or rendering the same fit for 
delivery ; but if the goods are to be manufactured by the seller 
especially for the buyer and are noi itable for sale to others 
in the ordinary course of the l is of 
this section shall not apply. 


seller’s business, the previsio 
(3) There is an acceptance of 


ocured, 


vithin the meani 
after delivery of 


, expresses by words or conduct his assent to bee ng 


tion when the buyer, either bet or 


the good 





this se 


i the owner of those specific goods. 


come j 
the country, I will incorporate, as a part of my re- | 
the commission’s draft of an act to make uniform the | 


Ohio, $2,500; Connecticut, $100 
Subsection (1) of this section follows section 4 (1) of the Er ish act 
with the exception stated below. 











The words of the section of the S¢ " il te l 
from those of the seventeenth section tatute ft f | it 
the chan are such as to expr itely tl ruction 
previously given by Lord Tenterden’s Act and by the courts to tl 
statute of trau ° (See Chalmers (5th ed.), 16.) 

In the Unite State provision corresponding to the seventeenth 
section of the statute of frauds exists in all the States but Alabama, 





Arizona, Delaware, Illinois, 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia. 

The words “or choses in action” have been inserted to settle a 
doubt whether such property is within the statute. Similar words 
or the broad term “personal property ’”’ are found in the statut 
frauds now in force in about 20 of the States. (Mechem on Salk 
sec. 287.) " 

The limit of price or value varies considerably in this country, $50 
is the commonest limit, but as many important States have no statute 
corresponding to thi ection of the frauds, it seemed wise 
to raise the limit of price considerably. Sub tion (2) is intended to 
reproduce the rule laid down by Shaw, Cc. J i Mixer v. Howarth (21 
Pick., 205), and by Ames, J., in Goddard v. Binney (115 Ma 450), 
which has found most support in this country. (Mechem, sec. 326.) 
Subsection (3) differs from the corresponding English provision, but 
represents the American rule, as well as the l 
Mechem ec. 357 et seq.) 


Mexic« 


Tv , Vireinita 
iexas, Virginia, 


Kentucky, Louisiana, New 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, 





statute 





early English rul (See 
SUBJECT MATTER OF CONTRACT. 


5. [existing and future goods.] (1) The ga 
form the subject of a eontract to sell may be eit 
goods, owned or possessed by the seller, or 
factured or acquired by the seller after the making of the con 
tract to sell, in this act called “ future goods 

(2) There may be a contract to sell goods, 
which by the seller depends upon a contingency 
may not happen. 

(3) Where the parties purport to effect a present sale of 
future goods, the agreement operates as a contract to sell the 


goods. 


SEC, 


which may or 


This section follows section 5 of the English act except that contract 
to sell is here as elsewhere substituted for ‘“ contract of sale” and 
‘contract for the sale.” Also in subsection (3) “ parties purport” is 
substituted for “‘ seller purport As thé intention of the buyer is a: 
important as that of the seller, the substituted expression is the more 
accurate. 

Sec. 6. [Undivided shares.] (1) There may be a contract to 
sell or a sale of an undivided share of goods. If the parties 
intend to effect a present sale, the buyer by force of the 
ment becomes an owner in common with the owner or 
of the remaining shares, 


agree- 


owners 


(2) In the case of fungible goods, there may be a sale of an 
undivided share of a specific mass, though the seller purports 


to sell and the buyer to buy a definite number, weight, or 
ure of the goods in the mass and though the number, \ 
measure of the goods in the mass is undetermined. By such a 
sale the buyer becomes owner in common of such a share of the 
mass as the number, weight, or measure bought bears to the 
number, weight, or measure of the mass. If the mass contains 
than the number, weight, or measure bought, the buyer 
becomes the owner of the whole mass and the seller is bound 
to make good the deficiency from similar goeds unless a con 
trary intent appears. 

These provisions are new, and six (2) at least probably does not ex- 
press the English law. It expresses the doctrine of Kimberly v. 
Patchin (19 N, Y., 330), which is supported by the weight of recent 
American authority, though there are adverse decisions. (See Mes 
sec, 704 et seq.) 

Sec. 7. [Destruction of goods sold.] (1) Where 
purport to sell specific goods, and the goods without the know!l- 
edge of the have wholly perished at the time when the 
agreement is made, the agreement is void. 

(2) Where the parties purport to sell specific 
goods without the knowledge of the seller have perished in part 
or have wholly or in a material part so deteriorated in quality 
as to be substantially changed in character, the buyer may at 
his option treat the sale 

(a) As avoided, or 

(b) As transferring the property in all of the existing goods 
or in so much thereof as have not deteriorated, and as binding 
the buyer to pay the full agreed price if the sale was indivisible, 


meas- 


ht, or 


less 


hem, 
the parties 


lay 
selle I 





<oods, ‘ d the 
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or to pay the agreed price for the goods in which the property 
passes if the sule was divisible. 

Subsection (1) corresponds to section 6 of the English act. The 

Dra ection do not seem to cover the contingency of deteriora- 
» partial destruction and subsection (2) has been added for that 
The section is believed to express the extsting law. 

Sic. 8. [Destruction of goods contracted to be sold.] (1) 
Where there is a contract to sell specific goods, and subsequently, 
but before the risk passes to the buyer, without any fault on the 
part of the seller or the buyer, the goods wholly perish, the con- 
tract is thereby avoided. 

(2) Where there is a contract to sell specific goods, and sub- 
sequently, but before the risk passes to the buyer, without any 
fault of the seller or the buyer, part of the goods perish or the 
whole or a material part of the goods so deteriorate in quality as 
to be substantially changed in character, the buyer may, at his 
option, treat the contract— 

(2) As avoided; or 

(b) As binding the seller to transfer the property in all of 
the existing goods or in so much thereof as have not deterio- 
rated, and as binding the buyer to pay the full agreed price if 
the contract was indivistble, or to pay the agreed price for so 
much of the goods as the seller, by the buyer’s option, is bound 
to transfer if the contract was divisible. 





Subsection (1) corresponds to section 7 of the English act. Sulisec- 
tion (2) is added to cover the case of deterioration or partial destrue- 


ction is believed to express the existing law. 
THE PRICE. 


Sec. 9. [Definition and ascertainment of price.] (1) The price 
may be fixed by the contract, or may be left to be fixed in such 
munner as may be agreed, or it may be determined by the course 
of dealing between the parties. 

(2) The price may be made payable in any personal property. 

) Where transferring or promising to transfer any interest 
in renl estate constitutes the whole or part of the consideration 
for transferring or for promising to transfer the property in 
goods, this aet shall not apply. 

(4+) Where the price is net determined in accordance with the 
foregoing provisions, the buyer must pay a reasonable price. 
What isa reasonable price is a question of fact dependent on the 
circumstances of each particular case. 

‘ vctions (1) and (4) are substantially the same as section 8 of 


the IMnelish act. Subsection (2) is changed from the Hnglish law which 


in section 1 (1) requires a “* money consideration.” As the rules of 

inplicable to barter are the same as those applicable to sale, it 
eomed desirable to bring cases of barter within the meaning of sale in 
tl draft. On the other hand, different principles are often applicable 


a bargain concerns real estate, and such cases are, therefore, ex- 
y excluded by subsection (8). 

Sec. 10. [Sale at a valuation.] (1) Where there is a contract 
sell or a sale of goods at a price or on terms to be fixed by a 
“| person, and such third person, without fault of the seller 
the buyer, can not or does not fix the price or terms, the con- 
t or the sale is thereby avoided ; but if the goods or any part 
reof have been delivered to and appropriated by the buyer he 
-t pay a reasonable price therefor. 


(2) WI such third person is prevented from fixing the price 
or terms by fault of the seller or the buyer, the party not in fault 
muy have such remedies against the party in fault as are allowed 


by Parts IV and V of this act. 
Slightly varied from section 9 of the Wnglish act. 
ONDITIONS AND WARRANTIES. 

Sec. 11. | ffect of conditions.] (1) Where the obligation of 
either party to a contract to sell or a sale is subject to any con- 
dition which is not performed, such party may refuse to proceed 
with the contract or sale or he may waive performance of the 
condition. If the other party has promised that the condition 
should happen or be performed, such first-mentioned party may 
also treat the nonperformance of the condition as a breach of 
warranty. 

(2) Where the property in the goods has not passed, the buyer 
may treat the fulfillment by the seller of his obligation to fur- 
nish goods as described and as warranted expressly or by im- 
plication in the contract to sell as a condition of the obligation 
of the buyer to perform his promise to accept and pay for the 
goods, 

Section 11 of the English act authorizes not only the waiver of a 
condition, but the election to treat any condition to be fulfilled by the 
seller as a breach of warranty. The use of condition as including 
promise or warranty does not seem happy. It is very unfortunate if 
the distinction between conditions and promises should become obliter- 
ated, for the legal ideas are distinct and should have distinct names. 

Sec. 12. [Definition of express warranty.] Any affirmation of 
fact or any promise by the seller relating to the goods is an 
express warranty if the natural tendeney of such affirmation or 
promise is to induce the buyer to purchase the goods, and if the 
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buyer purchases the goods relying thereon. No affirmation of 
the value of the goods nor any statement purporting to be a 
statement of the seller’s opinion only shall be construed as a 
warranty. 

The Hnglish act does not define when language amounts to war- 
ranty. There is considerable division of authority on the point. On 
theory the fundamental basis for liability on warranty is the justifiable 
reliance on the seller's assertions. Whether the buyer was justified 
in his reliance depends not on the intent of the seller, but on the nat- 
ural tendency of his acts. As a practical matter, the section as drawn 
does not seem to set up an unreasonably high standard ef morality. 
The tendency of the courts has been distinctly in the direction of 
greater strictness against seller’s statements. (See Mechem, p. 1072, 
note I.) 

Sec. 18. [Implied warranties of title.] In a contract to sell 
or a sale, unless a contrary intention appears, there is— 

(1) An implied warranty on the part of the seller that in 
case of a sale he has a right to sell the goods, and that in case 
of a contract to sell he will have a right to sell the goods at the 
time when the property is to pass; 

(2) An implied warranty that the buyer shall have and enjoy 
quiet possession of the goods as against any lawful claims exist- 
ing at the time of the sale; 

(3) An implied warranty that the goods shall be free at the 
time of the sale from any charge or encumbrance in favor of 
any third person not declared or known to the buyer before or 
at the time when the contract or sale is made. 

(4) This section shall not, however, be held to render liable 
a sheriff, auctioneer, mortgagee, or other person professing to 
sell by virtue of authority in fact or law goods in which a third 
person has a legal or equitable interest. 

This section is copied from the English section 12, except (4), 
which is an addition. There are a few American decisions and more 
dicta that there is no warranty of title where the vendor is out of 
possession. But the weight of recent authority is against this dis- 
tinction. (See Mechem, sec. 1302.) (4) Represents the English as 
well as the American law, and it seemed best to make an express 
provision, 

Suc. 14. [Implied warranty in sale by description.] Where 
there is a contract to sell or a sale of goods by description, 
there is an implied warranty that the goods shall correspond 
with the description, and if the contract or sale be by sample, 
as well as by description, it is not sufficient that the bulk of 
the goods. corresponds with the sample if the goods do not also 
correspond with the description. 

This section is identical in meaning with section 13 of the English 
act. 

Sec. 15. [Implied warranties of quality.] Subject to the pro- 
visions of this act and of any statute in that behalf, there is no 
implied warranty or condition as to the quality or fitness for 
any particular purpose of goods supplied under a contract to 
sell or a sale, except as follows: 

(1) Where the buyer, expressly or by implication, makes 
known to the seller the particular purpose for which the goods 
are required, and it appears that the buyer relies on the seller’s 
skill or judgment (whether he be the grower or manufacturer 
or not), there is an implied warranty that the goods shall be 
reasonably fit for such purpose. 

(2) Where the goods are bought by description from a seller 
who deals in goods of that description (whether he be the 
grower or manufacturer or not), there is an implied warranty 
that the goods shall be of merchantable quality. 

(3) If the buyer has examined‘the goods, there is no implied 
warranty as regards defects which such examination ought to 
have revealed. 

(4) In the case of a contract to sell or a sale of a specified 
article under its patent or other trade name, there is vo implied 
warranty as to its fitness for any particular purpose. 

(5) An implied warranty or condition as to quality or fitness 
for a particular purpose may be annexed by the usage of trade. 

(6) An express warranty or condition does not negative a 
warranty or condition implied under this act unless inconsistent 
therewith. 

This section follows section 14 of the English act. 

SALE BY SAMPLE. 


Sec. 16. [Implied warranties in sale by sample.] In the case 
of a contract to sell or a sale by sample: 

(a) There is an implied warranty that the bulk shall corre- 
spond with the sample in quality. 

(b) There is an implied warranty that the buyer shall have 
a reasonable opportunity of comparing the bulk with the sam- 
ple, except so far as otherwise provided in section 47 (3). 

(ec) If the seller is a dealer in goods of that kind there is an 
implied warranty that the goods shall. be free from any defect 
rendering them unmerchantable which would not be apparent 
on reasonable examination of the sample. 
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This follows substantially section 15 of the Dnglish act. 
Part I. 
TRANSFER OF PROPERTY AS BETWEEN SELIAR AND BUYER. 


Sec. 17. {No property passes until goods are ascertained.) 
Where there is a contract to sell unascertained goods no prop- 
erty in the goods is transferred to the buyer unless and until 
the goods are ascertained, but property in an undivided share 
of ascertained goods may be transferred as provided in sec- 
tion 6. 

This section follows section 16 of the English act, except for the 
addition of the clause beginning “ but,” ete. See under section 6 for 
explanation of the difference between English and American law on the 
point referred to. 

Sec. 18. [Property in specific goods passes when parties so 
intend.] (1) Where there is a contract to sell specific or ascer- 
tained goods, the property in them is transferred to the buyer 
at such time as the parties to the contract intend it to be trans- 
ferred. 

(2) For the purpose of ascertaining the intention of the par- 
ties regard shall be had to the terms of the contract, the con- 
duct of the parties, usages of trade, and the circumstances of 
the case. 

Follows section 17 of the English act. 

Spec. 19. [Rules for ascertaining intention.] Unless a differ- 
ent intention appears, the following are rules for ascertaining 
the intention of the parties as to the time at which the property 
in the goods is te pass to the buyer. 

Rule 1. Where there is an wneonditional contract to sell 
specifie goods in a deliverable state the property in the goods 
passes to the buyer when the contract is made, and it is im- 
material whether the time of payment, or the time of delivery, 
or both, be postponed. 

Rule 2. Where there is a contract to sell specific goods and 
the seller is bound to de something to the goods, for the purpose 
of putting them into a deliverable state, the property does not 
pass until such thing be done. 

Rule 3. (1) When goods are delivered to the buyer “on sale 
or return,” or on other terms indicating an intention to make a 
present sale, but to give the buyer an option te return the goods 
instead of paying the price, the preperty passes to the buyer on 
delivery, but he may revest the property in the seller by return- 
ing or tendering the goods within the time fixed in the contract, 
or, if no time has been fixed, within a reasonable time. 

(2) When goods are delivered to the buyer on approval or on 
trial or on satisfaction, or other similar terms, the property 
therein passes to the buyer— 

(a) When he signifies his approval or acceptance to the seller 
or does any other act adopting the transaction ; 

(b) If he does not signify his approval or acceptance to the 
seller, but retains the goods without giving notice of rejection, 
then if a time has been fixed for the return of the goods, on the 
expiration of such time, and if no time has been fixed on the 
expiration of a reasonable time. What is a reasonable time is 
a question of fact. 

Rule 4. (1) Where there is a contract to sell unascertained 
or future goods by description, and goods of that description and 
in a deliverable state are unconditionally appropriated to the 
contract, either by the seller with the assent of the buyer, or by 
the buyer with the assent of the seller, the property in the goods 
thereupon passes to the buyer. Such assent may be expressed 
or implied, and may be given either before or after the appropria- 
tion is made. 

(2) Where, in pursuance of a contract to sell, the seller de- 
livers the goods to the buyer, or to a carrier or other bailee 
(whether named by the buyer or not) for the purpose of trans- 
mission to or holding for the buyer, he is presumed to have 
unconditionally appropriated the goods to the contract, except 
in the cases provided for in the next rule and in section 20. This 
presumption is applicable, although by the terms of the contract 
the buyer is to pay the price before receiving delivery of the 
goods, and the goods are marked with the words “ collect on 
delivery ” or their equivalents. 

Rule 5. If the contract to sell requires the seller to deliver the 
goods to the buyer, or at a particular place, or to pay the freight 
or cost of transportation te the buyer, or to a particular place, 
the property does not pass until the goods have been delivered 
to the buyer or reached the place agreed upon. 


_ this section follows section 18 of the English act, with some changes. 
Che first rule is altered by emitting from the end the words “and the 
buyer has notice thereof.” The insertion of these words in the English 
act changed the English law, which had never required notice (see 
Chalmers, p, 46), in order to make it conform to the Scotch law. There 
Seems ne good reason for postpening the transfer of tithe to this extent. 
Chere is no American authority for it. 

The English rule, 3, which is emitted, is as follows: 

‘‘ Where there is a contract for the sale of specific goods in a deliver- 
able state, but the seller is bound to weigh, measure, test, or do some 
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other act or thing with reference to the goods for the purpose of ascer- 
—w the price, the property does not pass until such act or thing be 
one.” 

This rule of presumption is artificial and has been discarded in New 
York and some other States. (See Mechem, sec. 515 et seq.) It was, 
therefore, deemed wise to omit it. 

Rule $0) is not in the English act. In that act, a “ sale or return” 
is included tn the provision corresponding to rule 8 (2) of this draft 
(sec. 18, rule 4 of the English act), thereby making the same pre- 
sumption apply to such saies as to sales on trial. The distinction 
between a sale with a right to return and a sale to take effect on 
approval has not been taken in the English decistons, though Chalmers 
notices it in his annotation. (9 Harv. L. Rev. 110, No. 3.) The distinc- 
tion has been taken in this country (Mechem, sec. 657 et seqg., sec. 675 
et seg.), and it seems proper to indicate it in this draft. 

Rule 8 (2) ts the same as rule 4 of the English act, except that the 
words “on trial or on satisfaction” are substituted for “on sale or 
return.” 

In Rule 4 (2) the last sentence is not in the English act. It settles 
a disputed question in accordance with the weight of authority. (See 
4 Columbia L. Rev., 541; Mechem, secs. 733, 741.) : 

Rule 5 is not in the English act, but it represents the existing law. 





Src. 20. [Reservation of right of possession or property when 
goods are shipped.] (1) Where there is a contract to sell 
specific goods, or where goods are subsequently appropriated to 
the contract, the seller may, by the terms of the contract or ap- 
propriation, reserve the right of possession or property in the 
goods until certain conditions have been fulfilled. The right of 
possession or property may be thus reserved notwithstanding 
the delivery of the goods to the buyer or te a carrier or other 
bailee for the purpose of transmission to the buyer. 

(2) Where goods are shipped, and by the bill of lading the 
goods are deliverable to the seller or his agent, or to the erder of 
the seller or of his agent, the seller thereby reserves the property 
in the goods. But if, except for the form of the bill of lading, 
the preperty would have passed te the buyer en shipment of the 
goods, the seller's property in the goods shall be deemed to be 
only for the purpose of securing performance by the buyer of his 
obligations under the contract. 

(3) Where goods are shipped, and by the bill of lading the 
goods are deliverable to the order of the buyer or of his agent, 
but possession of the bill of lading is retained by the seller or 
his agent, the seller thereby reserves a right to the possession of 
the goods as against the buyer. 

(4) Where the seller of goods draws on the buyer for the 
price and transmits the bill of exchange and bill of lading to- 
gether to the buyer to secure acceptance or payment of the bill 
of exchange the buyer is bound to return the bill of lading if he 
does not honor the bill of exchange, and if he wrongfully retains 
the bill of lading he acquires no added right thereby. If, how- 
ever, the bill of lading provides that the goods are deliverable 
to the buyer or to the order of the buyer, or is indorsed in blank, 
or to the buyer by the consignee named therein, one who pur- 
chases in good faith for value the bill of lading or goods from 
the buyer will obtain the property in the goods, although the 
bill of exchange has not been honored, provided that such pur- 
chaser has received delivery of the bill of lading indorsed by 
the consignee named therein, or of the goods, without notice of 
the facts making the transfer wrongful. 

Subsection (1) follows, with some change of expression, section 19 
of the English act, except that for the somewhat loose phrase “ right 
of dispesal ’’ is substituted “ possession of property.” 

The first sentence of subsection (2) is in the English act, except that 
“property in the goods” ts substituted for “right of disposal.” The 
remainder of the subsection is new. 

Subsection (3) is not in the English act, but is thought to be war- 
ranted by the existing law. 

Subsection (4) substantially follows the English act as far as the 
words “If, however.” The proviso beginning “If, however,” is not in 
the English act. It expresses, nevertheless, the English law because 
of the last factors’ act. (Cahn v. Packet Co. (1899), 1 Q. B., 643.) 
It undoubtedly is in accordance with mercantile understanding and 
convenience. The seller has trusted the buyer with the possession 
of the document of title and shonld bear the consequences. (See 
Mechem, sec. 166.) 

Sec. 21. [Sale by auction.] In the case of sale by auction 

(1) Where goods are put up for sale by auction in lots each 
lot is the subject of a separate contract of sale. 

(2) A sale by auction is complete when the auctioneer an- 
nounces its completion by the fali of the hammer, or in other 
customary manner. Until such announcement is made any bid- 
der may retract his bid, and the auctioneer may withdraw the 
goods from sale unless the auction has been announced to be 
without reserve. 

(3) A right to bid may be reserved expressly by or on behalf 
of the seller. 

(4) Where notice has not been given that a sale by auction is 
subject to a right to bid on behalf of the seller it shall not be 
lawful for the seller to bid himself or to employ or induce any 
person to bid at such sale on his behalf, or for the auctioneer to 
employ or induce any person to bid at such sale on behalf of the 
seller or knowingly to take any bid from the seller or any person 
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cinployed by him. Any sale contravening this rule may be 
treated as fraudulent by the buyer. 

This follows section 58 of the English act, and is believed to express 
the existing law. 

Sec. 22. [Risk of loss.] Unless otherwise agreed, the goods 
remain at the seller’s risk until the property therein is trans- 
ferred to the buyer, but when the property therein is transferred 
to the buyer the goods are at the buyer’s risk whether delivery has 
been made or not, except that— 

(a) Where delivery of the goods has been made to the buyer, 
or to a bailee for the buyer, in pursuance of the contract, and 
the property in the goods has been retained by the seller merely 
to secure performance by the buyer of his obligations under the 
contract, the goods are at the buyer's risk from the time of such 
delivery. 

(b) Where delivery has been delayed through the fault of 
either buyer or seller the goods are at the risk of the party in 
fault as regards any loss which might not have occurred but for 
such fault. 

The exception (a) is not contained in the English act. Otherwise 


the section is in substance the same as section 20 of the English act. 
The new exception represents the weight of ert and seems sound 
on principle. The principal situation at which it is aimed is where 


a conditional sale has been made, the goods delivered to the buyer, and 
very likely in use by him. The title is retained instead of taking a 
mortgage back, as would be done in the case of real estate. The bene- 
ficial interest is in the buyer, and the risk should be on him. (See 9 
Harv. L. Rev., 109; Mechem, sec. 635.) 

Where goods are sent in compliance with an order, but marked 
“Cc. O. D.,” even though the effect of this were to withhold the title 
(as to which, however, see sec. 19, rule [2]), the risk would be thrown 
on the buyer. (See Mechem, sec, 740, note p. 616.) 


TRANSFER OF TITLE. 

Sec. 23. [Sale by a person not the owner.] (1) Subject to 
the provisions of this act, where goods are sold by a person who 
is not the owner thereof, and who does not sell them under the 
authority or with the consent of the owner, the buyer acquires no 
better title to the goods than the seller had, unless the owner of 
the goods is by his conduct precluded from denying the seller’s 
authority to sell. 

(2) Nothing in this act, however, shall affect: 

(a) The provisions of any factors’ acts, recording acts, or 
any enactment enabling the apparent owner of goods to dispose 
of them as if he were the true owner thereof. 

(b) The validity of any contract to sell or sale under any 
special common law or statutory power of sale or under the 
order of a court of competent jurisdiction. 

This follows section 21 of the English act, except in (2) (a) “re- 
cording acts’”’ has been added. 

Sec. 24. [Sale by one having a voidable title.] Where the 
seller of goods has a voidable title thereto, but his title has not 
been avoided at the time of the sale, the buyer acquires a good 
title to the goods, provided he buys them in good faith, for value, 
and without notice of the seller’s defect of title. 

This follows section 23 of the English act. Section 22 of that act 
relates to sales in market overt and is omitted here, 

Sec. 25. [Sale by seller in possession of goods already sold.] 
Where a person having sold goods continues in possession of the 
goods, or of negotiable documents of title to the goods, the de- 
livery or transfer by that person, or by an agent acting for him, 
of the goods or documents of title under any sale, pledge, or 
other disposition thereof, to any person receiving and paying 
value for the same in good faith and without notice of the 
previous sale, shall have the same effect as if the person making 
the delivery or transfer were expressly authorized by the owner 
of the goods to make the same. 

This follows section 25 (1) of the English act. It is comparatively 
new to the English law, being first enacted in the factors’ act of 1889. 
But, so far as purchasers are concerned, it states in effect the principle 
commonly laid down in this country, that delivery is not necessary 
between the parties, but is as against third persons. The rights of 
creditors are dealt with in the next section. 

Sec. 26. [Creditors’ rights against sold goods in seller’s pos- 
session.] Where a person having sold goods continues in pos- 
session of the goods, or of negotiable documents of title to the 
goods, and such retention of possession is fraudulent in fact or 
is deemed fraudulent under any rule of law, a creditor or 
creditors of the seller may treat the sale as void. 

The law in this country as to the effect of retention of possession on 
the rights of creditors is in such conflict and the different rules are 
locally so firmly fixed that it seemed unwise to try to provide a uniform 
rule. All States, however, agree that if the retention is fraudulent 
in fact, the sale is void as to creditors. The draft, therefore, so pro- 
vides, and as to other cases-——cases of constructive fraud—adopts the 
locally prevailing rule. 

Sec. 27. [Definition of negotiable documents of title.] A 
document of title in which it is stated that the goods referred to 
therein will be delivered to the bearer, or to the order of any 
person named in such document is a negotiable document of title. 


This definition, following as it does the definition of negotiable 
promises to pay money, represents the mercantile understanding in 
regard to documents of title, 





Sec. 28. [Negotiation of negotiable documents by delivery.] 
A negotiable document of title may be negotiated by delivery— 

(a) Where by the terms of the document the carrier, ware- 
houseman, or other bailee issuing the same undertakes to deliver 
the goods to the bearer, or 

(b) Where by the terms of the document the carrier, ware- 
houseman, or other bailee issuing the same undertakes to deliver 
the goods to the order of a specified person, and such person or 
a subsequent indorsee of the document has indorsed it in blank 
or to bearer. 

Where by the terms of a negotiable document of title the goods 
are deliverable to bearer or where a negotiable document of title 
has been indorsed in blank or to bearer, any holder may indorse 
the same to himself or to any other specified person, and in such 
case the document shall thereafter be negotiated only by the 
indorsement of such indorsee. 


Here, too, both mercantile practice and the analogy of bills and notes 
are followed. 


Sec, 29. [Negotiation of negotiable documents by indorse- 
ment.] A negotiable document of title may be negotiated by the 
indorsement of the person to whose order the goods are by the 
terms of the document deliverable. Such indorsement may be in 
blank, to bearer, or to a specified person. If indorsed to a speci- 
fied person, it may be again negotiated by the indorsement of 
such person in blank, to bearer, or to another specified person. 
Subsequent negotiation may be made in like manner. 

The note to the preceding section is again applicable. 


Sec. 80. [Negotiable documents of title marked “ Not negoti- 
able.”] If a document of title which contains an undertaking 
by a carrier, warehouseman, or other bailee to deliver the goods 
to the bearer, to a specified person or order, or to the order of 
a specified person, or which contains words of like import, has 
placed upon it the words “not negotiable,” “ nonnegotiable,” or 
the like, such a document may, nevertheless, be negotiated by the 
holder and is a negotiable document of title within the meaning 
of this act. But nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
as limiting or defining the effect upon the obligations of the 
carrier, warehouseman, or other bailee issuing a document of 
title of placing thereon the words “ not negotiable,” ‘ nonnego- 
tiable,” or the like. 

It has been until recently the custom of the railroads to stamp upon 
bills of lading, even though running to order or assigns, the words 
“not negotiable.’ How far the carrier is justified in attempting to 
limit its liability by such a device may be questioned, but as this act 
is concerned not with the liability of the carrier but with the rights 
of the various holders of the bill of lading as against each other it 
seemed wise to provide merely that as between those parties the words 
“not negotiable’ do not change the legal effect of the document. 

Sec. 31. [Transfer of nonnegotiable documents.] A document 
of title which is not in such form that it can be negotiated by 
delivery may be transferred by the holder by delivery to a 
purchaser or donee. A nonnegotiable document can not be nego- 
tiated, and the indorsement of such a document gives the trans- 
feree no additional right. 

The distinction between warehouse receipts and bills of lading nego- 
tiable in form and those which are not does not seem to be observed in 
the English decisions; but it is observed in this country both in the 
usages of warehousemen and carriers and in the decisions of the courts. 

See Hallgarten v. Oldham, 135 Mass., 1; Gill v. Frank, 12 Oreg., 507; 
forbes v. Boston & Lowell R. R., 133 Mass., 154; Litchfield Bank v. 
Hlliott, 83 Minn., 469.) 

Sec. 32. [Who may negotiate a document.] A negotiable docu- 
ment of title may be negotiated— 

(a) By the owner thereof, or 

(b) By any person to whom the possession or custody of the 
document has been intrusted by the owner, if by the terms of 
the document the bailee issuing the document undertakes to 
deliver the goods to the order of the person to whom the posses- 
sion or custody of the document has been intrusted, or if at 
the time of such intrusting the document is in such form that 
it may be negotiated by delivery. 

By this section a negotiable document of title is not given the full 
negotiability of a bill of exchange inasmuch as neither a thief nor a 
finder is within the terms of the section. By the uniform bills of 
lading act, however, the commissioners on uniform State laws adopted 
the principle of full negotiability. In a jurisdiction where it is desired 
that the sales act and the bills of lading act should both be passed and 
should be in harmony the following substitute is suggested for section 
32 of the sales act as above printed: 

Sec. 32. [Who may negotiate a document.] A negotiable document 
sr be negotiated by any person in possession of the same, however 
uch possession may have been acquired, if by the terms of the docu- 
ment the bailee issuing it undertakes to deliver the goods to the order 
or such person, or if at the time of negotiation the document is in such 
form that it may be negotiated by delivery. 

Sec. 33. [Rights of person to whom document has been nego- 
tiated.] A person to whom a negotiable document of title has 
been duly negotiated acquires thereby : 

(a) Such title to the goods as the person negotiating the 
document to him had or had ability to convey to a purchaser 
in good faith for value and also such title to the goods as the 
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Shaw v. Railroad Co., 101 U0. S. 557.) 


Sec. 34. [Rights of person to whom document has been tran 
ferred.] A person to whom a document of title has been tran 
ferred, but not negotiated, acquires thereby, as against the 
transferor, the title to the goods, subject to the terms of any 
ugreement with the transferor. 

if the document is nonnegotiable, such person also acquires 
the right to notify the bailee who issued the document of the 
transfer thereof, and thereby to acquire the direct obligation of 
such bailee to hold possession of the goods for him according to 
the terms of the document. 


Prior to the notification of such bailee by the transferor or | 


transferee of a nonnegotiable document of title, the title of the 
transferee to the goods and the right to acquire the obligation 
of such bailee may be defeated by the levy of an attachment 
or execution upon the goods by a creditor of the transferor, or 
by notification to such bailee by the transferor or a subsequent 
purchaser from the transferor of a subsequent sale of the goods 
by the transferor. 


This section states the right of any purchaser of bailed goods. One|} 


who purchases therefore a nonnegotiable document of tithe would gain 
nothing from the transfer of the document except evidence 

Sec. 35. [Transfer of negotiable document without indorse- 
ment.] Where a negotiable document of title is transferred 
for value by delivery, and the indorsement of the transferor is 
essential for negotiation, the transferee acquires a right against 
the transferor to compel him to indorse the document unless a 
contrary intention appears. The negotiation shall take effect 
as of the time when the indorsement is actually made. 

This follows the analogy of bills and notes. (Crawford, Neg. Inst. 
Law, sec. 79.) 

Sec. 36. [Warranties on sale of document.] A person who 
for value negotiates or transfers a document of title by indorse- 
ment or delivery, including one who assigns for value a claim 


secured by a document of title unless a contrary intention ap- | 


pears, warrants: 

(a) That the document is genuine; 

(b) That he has a legal right to negotiate or transfer it; 

(c) That he has knowledge of no fact which would impai 
the validity or worth of the document; and 

(d) That he has a right to transfer the title to the goods and 
that the goods are merchantable or fit for 2 particular purpose, 
whenever such warranties would have been implied if the con- 
tract of the parties had been to transfer without a document of 
title the goods represented thereby. 


This section, except (d), follows the Negotiable Instruments Law, | 


Crawford, section 115. (d) it is belicved states the existing law. 
Sec, 37. [Indorser not a guarantor.] The indorsement of a 

document of title shall not make the indorser liable for any 

failure on the part of the bailee who issued the document or 


previous indorsers thereof to fulfill their respective obligations. | 


Mercantile usage in regard to documents of title differs from that 
in regard to bills and notes in the matter to which this section relates. 
It states the existing law, even in jurisdictions where statutes have 
made documents of title negotiable. 


Shaw v. Railroad Co. (101 U. 8., 557) 


oe ; Mida v. Geissmann (17 II. 
App., 207). 


Sec. 38. [When negotiation not impaired by fraud, mistake, 
or duress.] The validity of the negotiation of a negotiable docu- 
nent of title is not impaired by the fact that the negotiation was 
a breach of duty on the part of the person making the negotia- 
tion, or by the fact that the owner of the document was induced 
by fraud, mistake, or duress to intrust the possession or custody 
thereof to such person, if the person to whom the document was 
negotiated or a person to whom the document was subsequently 
hegotiated paid value therefor, without notice of the breach of 
duty, or fraud, mistake, or duress. 


rhis section merely elaborates for the sake of clearness certain special 
cases within‘the terms of section 32. 
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As the right of legal garnishment of bailed property is limited by the 
preceding section, section 40 gives the reditor such rights ; are 
included under the heads of bills of equitable attachment or it 1 of 
execution. 7 

Part Ill 

' 
| PERFORMANCE OF THE CONTRACT. 

Sec. 41. [Seller must deliver -and buyer accept goods It is 
the duty of the seller to deliver the goods and of the buyer to 
| accept and pay for them, in accordance with the terms of the 


| contract to sell or sale. 


Phis follow section 26 of the English act. 

Sec. 42. | Delivery and payment are concurrent conditions. ] 
Unless otherwise agreed, delivery of the goods and payment of 
the price are concurrent conditions; that is to say, the seller 
must be ready and willing to give possession of the goods to the 
buyer in exchange for the price and the buyer must be ready 
and willing to pay the price in exchange for possession of the 


“oods 

This follows section 27 of the English act. 

Sec. 43. [Place, time, and manner of delivery.] (1) Whether 
it is for the buyer to take possession of the goods or for the 
| seller to send them to the buyer is a question depending in 
leach case on the contract, express or implied, between the 
| parties. Apart from any such contract, express or implied, or 
| usage of trade to the contrary, the place of delivery is the seller’s 
place of business if he have one, and if not his residence; but 
in case of a contract to sell or a sale of specific goods, which to 
the knowledge of the parties when the contract or the sale was 
made were in some other place, then that place is the place of 
delivery. 

(2) Where by a contract to sell or a sale the seller is bound 
to send the goods to the buyer, but no time for sending them is 
fixed, the seller is bound to send them within a reasonable time. 

(3) Where the goods at the time of sale are in the posses- 
| sion of a third person, the seller has not fulfilled his obligation 
| to deliver to the buyer unless and until such third person 
| 


| acknowledges to the buyer that he holds the goods on the 
buyer’s behalf; but as against all others than the seller the 
buyer shall be regarded as having received delivery from the 
time when such third person first has notice of the sale. Noth- 
ing in this section, however, shall affect the operation of the 
| issue or transfer of any document of title to goods. 

(4) Demand or tender of delivery may be treated as ineffec- 
tual unless made at a reasonable hour. What is a reasonable 
hour is a question of fact. 

(5) Unless otherwise agreed, the expenses of and incidental 
to putting the goods into a deliverable state must be bortie by 
the seller. 

This is the same as section 29 of the English act, except that th 
second halt of subsection (3) has been added. The section is le 
lieved to state the existing law. 

Sec. 44. [Delivery of wrong quantity.] (1) Where the seller 
delivers to the buyer a quantity of goods less than he con- 

| tracted to sell, the buyer may reject them, but if the buyer ac- 
cepts or retains the goods so delivered, knowing that the seller 
is not going to perform the contract in full, he must pay for 
| them at the contract rate. If, however, the buyer has used or 
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disposed of the goods delivered before he knows that the seller 


is not going to perform his contract in full, the buyer shall not 
be liable for more than the fair value to him of the goods so 
received. 

(2) Where the seller delivers to the buyer a quantity of 


goods larger than he contracted to sell, the buyer may accept 
the goods ineluded in the contract and reject the rest, or he 
may reject the whole. If the buyer accepts the whole of the 
goods so delivered, he must pay for them at the contract rate. 

(3) Where the seller delivers to the buyer the goods he con- 
tracted to sell mixed with goods of a different description not 
included in the contract, the buyer may accept the goods which 
are in accordance with the contract and reject the rest, or he 
may reject the whole. 

(4) The provisions of this section are subject to any usage 


of trade, special agreement, or course of dealing between the 
parties. 

This follows section 30 of the English act, and is in accordance 
with the weight of authority. (See Mechem, sec. 1157 et seq.) 


Sec. 45. [Delivery in installments.] (1) Unless 
agreed, the buyer of goods is not bound to accept 
thereof by installments. 

(2) Where there is a contract to sell goods to be delivered 
by stated installments, which are to be separately paid for, and 
the seller makes defective deliveries in respect of one or more 
installments, or the buyer neglects or refuses to take delivery 
of or pay for one or more installments, it depends in each case 
on the terms of the contract and the circumstances of the case 
whether the breach of contract is so material as to justify the 
injured party in refusing to proceed further and suing for dam- 
ages for breach of the entire contract, or whether the breach 
is severable, giving rise to a claim for compensation but not to 
a right to treat the whole contract as broken. 

This section is slightly altered from section 31 of the English act. 
The English act, following prior English decisions, makes repudia- 
tion by one party the test of the right of the other to refuse to go on. 
The section here given makes the materiality of the breach the test. 
This is in accord with the weight of American authority. (Norring- 
ton v. Wright, 115 U. 8., 188; 14 Harv. L. Rev., 323.) 

Src. 46. [Delivery to a carrier on behalf of the buyer.] (1) 
Where, in pursuance of a contract to sell or a sale, the seller is 
authorized or required to send the goods to the buyer, delivery 
of the goods to a carrier, whether named by the buyer or not, 
for the purpose of transmission to the buyer is deemed to be a 
delivery of the goods to the buyer, except in the cases provided 
for in section 19, rule 5, or unless a contrary intent appears. 

(2) Unless otherwise authorized by the buyer, the seller 
must make such contract with the carrier on behalf of the 
buyer as may be reasonable, having regard to the nature of the 
goods and the other circumstances of the case. If the seller 
omit so to do, and the goods are lost or damaged in course of 
transit, the buyer may decline to treat the delivery to the car- 
rier as a delivery to himself, or may hold the seller responsible 
in damages. 

(3) Unless otherwise agreed, where goods are sent by the 
seller to the buyer under circumstances in which the seller 
knows, or ought to know, that it is usual to insure, the seller 
must give such notice to the buyer as may enable him to insure 
them during their transit, and, if the seller fails to do so, the 
goods shall be deemed to be at his risk during such transit. 
These paragraphs follow with slight changes section 32 of the English 
act. (1) is familiar law; (2) and (3) are probably in accordance with 
the business usage, but there is little in the way of positive law on the 
subject. (See Chalmers (5th ed.), p. 73.) 

Sec. 47. [Right to examine the goods.] (1) Where goods are 
delivered to the buyer, which he has not previously examined, 
he is not deemed to have accepted them unless and until he has 
had a reasonable opportunity of examining them for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether they are in conformity with the con- 
tract. 

2) Unless otherwise agreed, when the seller tenders delivery 
of goods to the buyer, he is bound, on request, to afford the buyer 
a reasonable opportunity of examining the goods for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether they are in conformity with the con- 
tract. 

(8) Where goods are delivered to a carrier by the seller, in 
accordance with an order from or agreement with the buyer, 
upon the terms that the goods shall not be delivered by the car- 
rier to the buyer until he has paid the price, whether such terms 
are indicated by marking the goods with the words “ collect on 
delivery,” or otherwise, the buyer is not entitled to examine the 
goods before payment of the price in the absence of agreement 
permitting such examination. 

Section 47 (1) and (2) follow section 34 
state the American law also. (Mechem, sec. 1375 et seq.) Subsection (3) 
is new. It states the actual practice of the large express companies and 
probably states the existing law (Wiltse v. Barnes, 46 Iowa, 210.) 


otherwise 
delivery 


of the English act, and 





Sec. 48. [What constitutes acceptance.] The buyer is deemed 
to have accepted the goods when he intimates to the seller that 
he has accepted them, or when the goods have been delivered to 
him, and he does any act in relation to them which is inconsist- 
ent with the ownership of the seller, or when, after the lapse 
of a reasonable time, he retains the goods without intimating to 
the seller that he has rejected them, 

This follows section 35 of the English act, and represents the Ameri 
can law also. (Mechem, sec. 1379 et seq.) 

Sec. 49. [Acceptance does not bar action for damages.] In 
the absence of express or implied agreement of the parties, ac- 
ceptance of the goods by the buyer shall not discharge the seller 
from liability in damages or other legal remedy for bréach of 
any promise or warranty in the contract to sell or the sale. But 
if, after acceptance of the goods, the buyer fail to give notice 
to the seller of the breach of any promise or warranty within 
a reasonable time after the buyer knows, or ought to know, of 
such breach the seller shall not be liable therefor. 

This section is not contained in the English act, but section 11 (1) 
(a) of that act seems to authorize the buyer to accept goods and never- 
theless hold the seller liable in damages. The latter half of the section 
in this draft imposes a qualification sanctioned by good busigess prac- 
tice and to some extent by law, both in this country and in Europe. 

a = ~~ in this country is in great conflict. (See Mechem, sec, 1388 
seq. 

Sec. 50. [Buyer is not bound to return goods wrongly deliv- 
ered.] Unless otherwise agreed, where goods are delivered to 
the buyer, and he refuses to accept them, having the right so to 
do, he is not bound to return them to the seller, but it is sufficient 
if he notifies the seller that he refuses to accept them. 

This follows section 36 of the English act. 
as there is is in accord. (Mechem, sec. 1403.) 

Sec. 51. [Buyer’s liability for failing to accept delivery.) 
When the seller is ready and willing to deliver the goods and 
requests the buyer to take delivery, and the buyer does not 
within a reasonable time after such request take delivery of the 
goods, he is liable to the seller for any loss occasioned by his 
neglect or refusal to take delivery, and also for a reasonable 
charge for the care and custody of the goods. If the neglect or 
refusal of the buyer to take delivery amounts to a repudiation or 
breach of the entire contract, the seller shall have the right 
against the goods and on the contract hereinafter provided in 
favor of the seller when the buyer is in default. 


This follows substantially section 37 of the English act, except for 
the addition of breach of the entire contract as an equivalent of re- 


Such American authority 


pudiation. (See note to sec. 45.) 
Part IV. ' 
RIGHTS OF UNPAID SELLER AGAINST THE GOODS. 


Sec. 52. [Definition of unpaid seller.] (1) The seller of goods 
is deemed to be an unpaid seller within the meaning of this 
act— 

(a) When the whole of the price has not been paid or ten- 
dered. 

(b) When a bill of exchange or other negotiable instrument 
has been received as conditional payment, and the condition on 
which it was received has been broken by reason of the dis- 
honor of the instrument, the insolvency of the buyer, or other- 
wise. 

(2) In this part of this act the term “seller” includes an 
agent of the seller to whom the bill of lading has been indorsed, 
or a consignor or agent who has himself paid, or is directly re- 
sponsible for the price, or any other person who is in the 
position of a seller. i 

This follows section 38 of the English act, except that in (1) (b) 
“has been broken” is substituted for ‘has not been fulfilled,” and 
“the insolvency of the buyer” has been inserted. 

Sec. 53. [Remedies of an unpaid seller.}] (1) Subject to the 
provisions of this act, notwithstanding that the property in the 
goods may have passed to the buyer, the unpaid seller of goods, 
as such, has— 

(a) A lien on the goods or right to retain them for the price 
while he is in possession of them. 

(b) In ease of the insolvency of the buyer, a right of stop- 
ping the goods in transitu after he has parted with the posses- 
sion of them. 

(c) A right of resale as limited by this act. 

(d) A right to rescind the sale as limited by this act. 

(2) Where the property in goods has not passed to the buyer 
the unpaid seller has, in addition to his other remedies, a right 
of withholding delivery similar to and coextensive with ‘his 
rights of lien and stoppage in transitu where the property has 
passed to the buyer. 

This follows section 39 of the English act, except for the insertion 


of (1) (d), which is in conformity with the American law and with 
business usage. (Mechem, sec. 1682.) 
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UNPAID SELLER’S LIEN. 

Src. 54. [When right of lien may be exercised.] (1) Subject 
to the provisions of this act, the unpaid seller of goods who is 
in possession of them is entitled to retain possession of them 
until payment or tender of the price in the following cases, 
namely : 

(a) Where the goods have been sold without any stipulation 
as to credit. 

(b) Where the goods have been sold on credit, but the term 
of credit has expired. 

(c) Where the buyer becomes insolvent. 

(2) The seller may exercise his right of lien notwithstanding 
that he is in possession of the goods as agent or bailee for the 
buyer. 

This follows section 41 of the English act. 

Sec. 55. [Lien after part delivery.] Where an unpaid seller 
has made part delivery of the goods, he may exercise his right 
of lien on the remainder unless such part delivery has been 
made under such circumstances as to show an intent to waive 
the lien or right of retention. 

This follows section 42 of the English act. 

Sec. 56. [When lien is lost.] (1) The unpaid seller of goods 
loses his lien thereon— 

(a) When he delivers the goods to a carrier or other bailee 
for the purpose of transmission to the buyer without reserving 
the property in the goods or the right to the possession thereof. 

(b) When the buyer or his agent lawfully obtains possession 
of the goods. 

(c) By waiver thereof. 

(2) The unpaid seller of goods, having a lien thereon, does 
not lose his lien by reason only that he has obtained judgment 
or decree for the price of the goods. 

This substantially follows section 43 of the English act. 


STOPPAGE IN TRANSITU. 


Sec. 57. [Seller may stop goods on buyer’s insolvency.] Sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act, when the buyer of goods is or 
becomes insolvent, the unpaid seller who has parted with the 
possession of the goods has the right of stopping them in 
transitu; that is to say, he may resume possession of the goods 
at any time while they are in transit, and he will then become 
entitled to the same rights in regard to the goods as he would 
have had if he had never parted with the possession. 

This follows section 44 of the English act, with two exceptions. In 
the last clause the English act reads, “and may retain them until pay- 
ment or tender of the price.’ But the seller under such circumstances 
has also the right to resell, and under this draft the right to rescind 
the sale. In the second line the words “is or” have been inserted, so 
as to make it clear that the seller’s right exists even though the buyer 
were insolvent at the time of the sale. (See Mechem, sec. 1541.) 

Sec. 58. [When goods are in transit.] (1) Goods are in 
transit within the meaning of section 57— 

(a) From the time when they are delivered to a carrier by 
land or water, or other bailee, for the purpose of transmission 
to the“buyer, until the buyer, or his agent in that behalf, takes 
delivery of them from such carrier or other bailee. 

(b) If the goods are rejected by the buyer and the carrier 
or other bailee continues in possession of them, even if the 
seller has refused to receive them back. 

(2) Goods are no longer in transit within the meaning of 
section 57— 

¢a) If the buyer, or his agent in that behalf, obtains delivery 
of the goods before their arrival at the appointed destination. 

(b) if, after the arrival of the goods at the appointed des- 
tination, the carrier or other bailee acknowledges to the buyer 
or his agent that he holds the goods on his behalf and continues 
in possession of them as bailee for the buyer or his agent; and 
it is immaterial that a further destination for the goods may 
have been indicated by the buyer. 

: (c) If the carrier or other bailee wrongfully refuses to de- 
liver the goods to the buyer or his agent in that behalf. 

; (3) If goods are delivered to a ship chartered by the buyer, 
it is a question depending on the circumstances of the particular 
case whether they are in the possession of the master as a 
carrier or as agent of the buyer. 

(4) If part delivery of the goods has been made to the buyer, 
or his agent in that behalf, the remainder of the goods may be 
stopped in transitu, unless such part delivery has been made 
under such circumstances as to show an agreement with the 
buyer to give up possession of the whole of the goods. 


This follows section 45 of the English act, but with considerable 


changes in wording and arrangement. The section is believed to state 
the existing law. 


SEC. 59. [Ways of exercising the right to stop.] (1) The un- 
paid seller may exercise his right of stoppage in transitu either 
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by obtaining actual possession of the goods or by giving notice 
of his claim to the carrier or other bailee in whose possession 
the goods are. Such notice may be given either to the person 
in actual possession of the goods or to his principal. In the 
latter case the notice, to be effectual, must be given at such 
time and under such circumstances that the principal, by the 
exercise of reasonable diligence, may prevent a delivery to the 
buyer. 

(2) When notice of stoppage in transitu is given by the seller 
to the carrier, or other bailee in possession of the goods, he 
must redeliver the goods to, or according to the directions of, 
the seller. The expenses of such delivery must be borne by the 
seller. If, however, a negotiable document of title representing 
the goods has been issued by the carrier or other bailee, he shall 
not be obliged to deliver or justified in delivering the goods to 
the seller unless such document is first surrendered for can- 
cellation. 

This follows section 46 of the English act, except the final proviso 
The carrier should be liable to a bona fide transferee of its bill of lading, 
and unquestionably would be at common law if the transferee took for 
value before the stoppage. Even fhough the transferee took after the 
notice of stoppage, he is protected by section 62. The carrier therefore 


ought not to be obliged or allowed to surrender the goofs unless the 
document of title is surrendered. 


RESALE BY THE SELLER. 


Sec. 60. [When and how resale may be made.] (1) Where 
the goods are of a perishable nature, or where the seller expressly 
reserves the right of resale in case the buyer should make de- 
fault, or where the buyer has been in default in the paymeut of 
the price an unreasonable time, an unpaid seller having a right 
of lien or having stopped the goods in transitu may resell the 
goods. He shall not thereafter be liable to the original buyer 
upon the contract to sell or the sale or for any profit made by such 
resale, but may recover from the buyer damages for any loss 
occasioned by the breach of the contract or the sale. 

(2) Where a resale is made, as authorized in this section, the 
buyer acquires a good title as against the original buyer. 

(3) It is not essential to the validity of a resale that notice of 
an intention to resell the goods be given by the seller to the origi- 
nal buyer. But where the right to resell is not based on the 
perishable nature of the goods, or upon an express provision of 
the contract or the sale, the giving or failure to give such notice 
shall be relevant in any issue involving the question whether the 
buyer had been in default an unreasonable time before the resale 
was made. 

(4) It is not essential to the validity of a resale that notice 
of the time and place of such resale should be given by the seller 
to the original buyer. 

(5) The seller is bound to exercise reasonable care and judg- 
ment in making a resale, and subject to this requirement may 
make a resale either by public or private sale. 


This section differs considerably from section 48 of the English act. 
The wording of that section did not seem wholly adequate. 

Section 48 (2) of the English act seems to provide that the resale, 
whether rightly made or not, so long as it is made by a,seller having a 
lien, gives a good title, and section 8 of the factor’s act of 1899, pro 
viding that any seller in possession has power to make a valid sale or 
pledge, squares with this; but the provision seems somewhat drastic 
for this country. (See Mechem, sec. 1644.) The requirements as to 
delivery and change of possession in this draft would generally protect 
the purchaser on the resale if he got delivery, and this seems far enough 
to go. 

The point covered by (3) is much disputed. The English law re 
quires notice where the goods are not perishable, and some cases so hold 
in this country. Others reach a contrary result. (See Mechem, see. 
1633.) On the one hand, it seems undesirable to make a resale invalid 
under all circumstances for lack of notice. The lapse of time or other 
circumstances might make it highly unjust to allow the buyer later, 
when perhaps market prices had ‘risen, to make such a claim. On the 
other hand, it seems desirable that notice should generally be given. 
The provision suggested will have the effect, it is hoped, of making 
notice necessary unless the default of the buyer is very clear and long 
continued ; (4) expresses the law. (Mechem, sec. 1637.) 

RESCISSION BY THE SELLER, 

Sec. 61. [When and how the seller may rescind the saie.] 
(1) An unpaid seller having a right of lien or, having stopped 
the goods in transitu, may rescind the transfer of title and resume 
the property in the goods, where he expressly reserved the right 
to do so in case the buyer should make default, or where the 
buyer has been in default in the payment of the price an un- 
reasonable time. The seller shall not thereafter be liable to the 
buyer upon the contract to sell or the sale, but may recover from 
the buyer damages for any loss occasioned by the breach of the 
contract or the sale. 

(2) The transfer of title shall not be held to have been re- 
secinded by an unpaid seller until he as manifested by notice to 
the buyer or by some other overt act an intention to rescind. 
It is not necessary that such overt act should be communicated 
to the buyer, but the giving or failure to give notice to the buyer 
of the intention to rescind shall be relevant in any issue involving 
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the question whether the buyer had been in default an unreason- 
able time before the right of rescission was asserted. 

Thi ection is not contained in the English act, and the remedy 
for which the section provides is not allowed by English law. It is 
allow ! in this untry and seem fully justified by mercantile custom 
and convenien i Mechem, sec 1G81, 1682: Burdick, p. 245.) 

SE 62. [Effect of sale of goods subject to lien or stoppage 
in transitu.] Subject to the provisions of this act, the unpaic 
seller’s right of lien or stoppage in transitu is not affected by any 
sale or other disposition of the goods which the buyer may have 
made, unless the seller Has assented thereto. 

If, however, a negotiable decument of tithe has been issued fer 
goods. no seller’s lien or right stoppage in transitu shall defeat 
the richt of any prune haser for value in good faith to whoro such 
document has been gotiated, whether such negotiation be prior 
or 111 to the notifieation to the carrier, or other bailee 
who issued such document of the seller’s claim to a lien or 
rl Lransitu. 

Th tio! msed en section 47 of the English act. The second 
par how made more ir-reaching than in the English 
ar ! t« ra case which net seem to have arisen or to 
ha onsidered in England, namely, where a bill of Imding is 
tre f te n innecent purchaser for value after notice to step 
h ven. The only case is Newhall v. Central Pac. R. R. (31 
Cr hich properly protects the purchaser 

Part \ 

\ Mm BRPACIL OF THE CONTRA‘ REMEDIES OF THE SELLER. 

Sr { [Action for the price.}| (1) Where, under a con- 
trac sell or a sale, the property in the goods has passed to the 
buyer, und the buyer wrongfully neglects or refuses to pay for the 
goods uccording to the terms of the contract or the sale, the seller 
may maintain an action against him for the price of the goods. | 

(2) Where, under a contract to sell or a sale, the price is pay- 


able on a day certain, irrespective 
title, and the buyer wrongfully neg 
he seller may maintain an action fer the price, although 
the property in the goods has not passed and the goods have 
not been appropriated to the contr: 
to such an action that the seller at any time before judgment in 
such action has manifested an inability to perform the contract 
or the sale on his part or an intention not to perform it. 

(3) Although the property in the goods has not passed, if 
they can not readily be resold for a reasonable price, and if te 
provisions of section 64 (4) are not applicable, the seller may 
offer to deliver the goods to the buyer, and, if the buyer refuses 
to receive them, may notify the buyer that the goods are there- 
after held by the seller as bailee { the buyer. Thereafter the 
seller may treat the goods as the buyer's and may maintain an 
action for the price. 


if delivery or of transfer of 
cts or refuses to pay such 


Price 


(1) and the first half of (2) follow the English act. The addition 
to (2) beginning * but,” etc., is believed to be justified by the weight of 
Al 1 authority. 

(3) is not law in England, nor is it a number of American States. 
On the other hand, the New York court, in an often-quoted passage, 
allows the remedy to an unpaid vendor generally without any qualifi 
cation as to the nature of the goods. It ts also allowed in the civil 
law The rule suggested goes as far as convenience requires, for if 
the goods can readily be resola, the tion for damages affonis ade- 
quate relief. (See Mechem, sec. 1394,) 

Sec. 64. [Action for damages for nonacceptance of the geods.] 
(1) Where the buyer wrongfully neglects or refuses to accept 
and pay for the goods, the seller m maintain an action against 


him for damages for nonacceptanc 

(2) The measure of damages is the estimated loss directly 
and naturally resulting, in the ordinary course of events, from 
the buyer’s breach of contract. 

(3) Where there is an available market for the goods in ques- 
tion, the 
stances 


difference between the contract price and the market or 
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measure of damages is, in the absence of special circwm- | 
showing proximate damage of a greater amount, the 
‘urrent | 
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price at the time or times when the goods ought to have been 
accepted, or, if no time was fixed for acceptance, then at the time 
of the refusal to accept. 

(4) If, while labor or expense of material amount are neces- 
sary on the part of the seller to enable him to fulfill his obliga- | 
tions under the contract to sell or the sale, the buyer repudiates 
the contract or the sale, or notifies the seller to proceed no fur- | 
ther therewith, the buyer shall be liable to the seller for mo 
greater damages than the seller would have suffered if he did 
nothing toward carrying out the contract or the sale after 
receiving notice of the buyer's repudiation or countermand. 
The profit the seller would have made if. the eontract or the 


sale had been fully performed shall be considered in estimating 
such damages. 

This follows section 50 of the Bnglish act, except (4), 
added. (4) is not law in England, but it is in this country, except :in 
Illinois (See 14 Hary. L. Rey. 422; Mechem, sec. 1790 et seq.) The 
provision does not require the seller to censt 
There may be cases where the damage cause 


used by stopping performance 
would be greater than that caused by finishing the necessary work. 


which is | 
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(See Soutbern Cotton Oil Co. v. Heflin, 99 Fed. Rep ) In sucha 
case the seller might complete performance and recoyer damages based 
on completed performance. 


Sec. 65. [When seller may rescind contract or sale.] Where 
the goods have not been delivered to the buyer, and the buyer 
has repudiated the contract ‘Il or sale, or has manifested 
his inability to perform his obligations thereunder, er has com- 
mitted a material breach thereof, the sclier may totally rescind 
the contract or the sale by giving notice of his election s0 to do 
to the buyer 


to S¢ 


Sex 


ion 61 allows the seller to rescind the transfer of tithe in the 

cases there cove red. The rescission of all contractual obligation b« 

tween the parties—-a more extensive right—is covered by this section, 
which is believed to express the American law. 
REMEDIES OF THE BUYER 

Sec. 66. [Action for converting or detaining goods.] Where 


the property in the goods has passed to the buyer a1 
wrongfully neglects or refuses to deliver the 
may maintain any aetion allowed by law te the 
of similar kind when wrongfully 

This section, which i 
replevin, equitable, or 

Spc. 67. [Action for failing to deliver goods.] (1) Where the 
property in the goods has not passed to the buyer, and the seller 
wrongfully neglects or refuses to deliver the goods, the buyer 
may maintain an action against the seller for damages for non- 
delivery. 


d the seller 
the buyer 


of foods 
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(2) The measure of damages is the loss directly and nat- 
urally resulting in the ordinary course of events from the 


‘seller's breach of contract. 

(5) Where there is an available market for the goods in ques- 
tion, the measure of damages, in the absence of special circum- 
stances showing proximate damages of a greater amount, is the 
difference between the contract price and the market or current 
price of the goods at the time or times when they ought to have 
been delivered, or, if no time was fixed, then at the time of the 
refusal to deliver. 

This follows section 51 of the English act. 

Sec. 68. [Specific perfermance.| Where the seller has broken 
a contract to deliver specific or ascertained goods, a court lavy- 
ing the powers of a court of equity may, if it thinks fit, on the 
application of the buyer, by its judgment or decree direct that 
the contract shall be performed specifically, without giving the 
seller the option of retaining the goods on payment of damages. 
The judgment or decree may be unconditional, or upon such 
terms and conditions as to damages, payment of the price and 


| otherwise, as to the court may seem just. 


This follows, with slight changes 
lish act. 

Suc. 689. [Remedies fer breach of warranty.] 
is a breach of warranty by 
election— 

(a) Accept or keep the goeds and set up against the seller 
the breach of warranty by way of recoupment in diminution or 
extinction of the price; 

(b) Accept or keep the goods and maintain an action against 
the seller for damages for the breach of warranty. 

(c) Refuse to accept the goods, if the property therein has 
not passed, and maintain an action against the seller for dam- 
ages for the breach of warranty. 

(d) Rescind the contract to sell or the sale and refuse to 
receive the goods, or, if the goods have already been received, 
return them or offer to return them to the seller and recever 
the price or any part thereof which has been paid. 


in wording, section 52 of the Eng 


(1) Where there 
the seller, the buyer may, at his 


(2) When the buver has claimed and been granted a remedy 
| in any one of these ways, no other remedy-can thereafter be 


nted. 

(3) Where the goods have been delivered to the buyer, he can 
not rescind the sale if he knew of the breach of warranty when 
he accepted the goods, or if he fails to notify the seller within 
a reasonable time of the election to rescind, or if he fails to 
return or to effer to return the goods to the seller in substan- 
tially as good condition as they were in at the time the prop- 
erty was transferred to the buyer. But if deterioration or in- 
jury of the goods is due to the breach of warranty, such dete- 
rioration or injury shall not prevent the buyer from returning 
or offering to return the goods to the seller and rescinding the 
sale. 

(4) Where the buyer is entitled to rescind the sale and elects 
to do so, the buyer shall cease to be liable for the price upon 
returning or offering to return the goods. If the price or any 
part thereof has already been paid, the seller shall be liable to 
repay so much thereof as has been paid, concurrently with the 
return of the goods er immediately after an offer to return the 
goods in exchange for repayment of the price. 
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(5) Where the buyer is entitled to rescind the sale and elects 
to do so, if the seller refuses to accept an offer of the buyer to 
return the goods, the buyer shall thereafter be deemed to hold 
the goods as bailee for the seller, but subject to a lien to secure 
the repayment of any portion of the price which has been paid, 
and with the remedies for the enforcement of such lien allowed 
to an unpaid seller by section 53. 

(6) The measure of damages for breach of warranty is the 
loss directly and naturally resulting, in the ordinary course of 
events, from the breach of warranty. 

(7) In the case of breach of warranty of quality, such loss, 
in the absence of special circumstances showing proximate dam- 
age of a greater amount, is the difference between the value of 
the goods at the time of delivery to the buyer and the value 
they would have had if they had answered to the warranty. 


This section differs materially from the corresponding section of the 
English act—section 53. This draft allows rescission as a remedy for 
breach of warranty. The English law does not. In defense of the 
remedy of rescission, see an article by the draftsman in 16 Harv. L. 
Rev., 465. Further, the English act, following Mendel v. Steel (8 
M. & W., 858), allows the buyer to recoup his damages in an action 
for the price and thereafter to bring an action for damages. This 
seems erroneous (see Watkins v. American Bank, 134 Fed. Rep., 36 
(Cc. C. A.)), and has been changed in this draft. 

Sec. 70. [Interest and special damages.] Nothing in this act 
shall affect the right of the buyer or the seller to recover inter- 
est or special damages in any case where by law interest or 
special damages may be recoverable, or to recover money paid 
where the consideration for the payment of it has failed. 


This follows section 54 of the English act. 
Part VI. 
INTERPRETATION. 


Sec. 71. [Variation of implied obligations.] Where any right, 
duty, or liability would arise under a contract to sell or a sale 
by implication of law, it may be negatived or varied by ex- 
press agreement or by the course of dealing between the parties, 
or by custom, if the custom be such as to bind both parties to 
the contract or the sale. 

This follows section 55 of the English act. 

Sec. 72. [Rights may be enforced by action.] Where any 
right, duty, or liability is declared by this act, it may, unless 
otherwise by this act provided, be enforced by action. 

This follows section 57 of the English act. 

Sec. 78. [Rule for cases not provided for by this act.] In any 
case not provided for in this act the rules of law and equity, 
including the law merchant, and in particular the rules relating 
to the law of principal and agent and to the effect of fraud, 
misrepresentation, duress or coercion, mistake, bankruptcy, or 
other invalidating cause, shall continue to apply to contracts 
to sell and to sales of goods. 

This provision seems obviously desirable. 

Sec. 74. [Interpretation shall give effect to purpose of uni- 
formity.] This act shall be so interpreted and consérued as to 
effectuate its general purpose to make uniform the laws of those 
States which enact it. 

The rule in this section obviously states a proper principle in re- 
gard to a statute the primary object of which is to make the law 
uniform. The same provisions will be found in the uniform transfer 
of stock act, uniform warehouse receipts act, and the uniform bills 
of lading act. The courts of last resort _have applied this rule to the 
uniform negotiable instruments act. This principle was long ago 
recognized in Swift v. Tyson (1842, 16 Peters, 1, 19, 20). 

Sec. 75. [Provisions not applicable to mortgages.] The provi- 
sions of this act relating to contracts to sell and to sales do not 
apply, unless so stated, to any transaction in the form of a con- 
tract to sell or a sale which is intended to operate by way of 
mortgage, pledge, charge, or other security. 

This follows section 60 (2) of the English act, except for the words 
“unless so stated.” Though the draft does not generally purport to 


deal with the peculiar rules of mortgage law, there are a few places in 
which mortgage relations or similar ones are covered, e. g., sections 


20 (2), 22 (a). 

Sec. 76. [Definitions.] (1) In this act, unless the context 
or subject matter otherwise requires— 

“Action” includes counterclaim, set-off, and suit in equity. 

“ Buyer” means a person who buys or agrees to buy goods or 
any legal successor in interest of such person. 

“ Defendant ” includes a plaintiff against whom a right of set- 
off or counterclaim is asserted. 

“Delivery ” means voluntary transfer of possession from one 
person to another. 

“ Divisible contract to sell or sale” means a contract to sell 
or a sale in which by its terms the price for a portion or portions 
of the goods less than the whole is fixed or ascertainable by 
computation, 

“Document of title to goods” includes any bill of lading, 
dock warrant, warehouse receipt or order for the delivery of 
goods or any other document used in the ordinary course of 
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business in the sale or transfer of goods as proof of the posses- 
sion or control of the goods or authorizing or purporting to 
authorize the possessor of the document to transfer or receive, 
either by indorsement or by delivery, goods represented by such 
document. 

“ Fault’ means wrongful act or default. 

“ Fungible goods’ means goods of which any unit is from its 
nature or by mercantile usage treated as the equivalent of any 
other unit. 

“Future goods ” means goods to be manufactured or acquired 
by the seller after the making of the contract of sale. 

“Goods” include all chattels personal other than things in 
action and money. The term includes emblements, industrial 
growing crops, and things attached to or forming part of the 
land which are agreed to be severed before sale or under the 
contract of sale. 

“ Order” in sections of this act relating to documents of title 
means an order by indorsement on the document. 

“Person” includes a corporation or partnership or two or 
more persons having a joint or common interest. 

“ Plaintiff ” includes defendant asserting a right of set-off or 
counterclaim. 

“Property” means the general property in goods, and not 
merely a special property. 

“Purchaser ” includes mortgagee and pledgee. 

“Purchases ” includes taking as a mortgagee or as a pledgee. 

“ Quality of goods” includes their state or condition. 

“Sale” includes a bargain and sale, as well as a sale and 
delivery. 

“Seller” means a person who sells or agrees to sell goods 
or any legal successor in the interest of such person. 

“ Specific goods” means goods identified and agreed upon at 
the time a contract to sell or a sale is made. 

“Value” is any consideration sufficient to support a simple 
contract. An antecedent or preexisting claim, whether for 
money or not, constitutes value where goods or documents of 
titles are taken either in satisfaction thereof or as security 
therefor. 

(2) A thing is done “in good faith” within the meaning of 
this act when it is in fact done honestly, whether it be done 
negligently or not. 

(3) A person is insolvent within the meaning of this act who 
either has ceased to pay his debts in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness or can not pay his debts as they become due, whether he 
has committed an act of bankruptcy or not, and whether he is 
insolvent within the meaning of the Federal bankruptcy law 
or not. 

(4) Goods are in a “deliverable state” within the meaning 
of this act when they are in such a state that the buyer would, 
under the contract, be bound to take delivery of them. 

The only one of these definitions requiring comment is that of value, 
which follows the weight of authority at common law and the provi- 
sion of the uniform negotiable instruments act as intended by its 
framers. In regard to property other than negotiable instruments, the 
law of many States does not regard an antecedent debt as value; but 
it seems desirable to have a single rule for what constitutes valuable 
consideration, and mercantile convenience support the one adopted. 
It is supported, moreover, by the law of England atid a few of our 
States. (See Williston on Sales, sec. 619.) 

Sec. 76a. [Act does not apply to existing sales or contracts 
to sell.] None of the provisions of this act shall apply to any 
sale, or to any contract to sell, made prier to the taking effect 
of this act. 

This section was added in 1909 primarily to avoid a question which 
was raised in Massachusetts, where the act was passed witheut this 
section. It was questioned whether section 4 of the act as it related 
to the enforcement of a sale, or contract to sell, rather than to its 
original validity, did not apply to any litigation arising after the 
passage of the act without reference to when the sale or contract to 
sell, which was the subject of the litigation, arose. (See Williston on 
Sales, p. 1042.) A similar section is found in all the other uniform 
acts. 

Sec. 76b. [No repeal of uniform warehouse receipt act or 
uniform bills of lading act.] Nothing in this act or in any re- 
pealing clause thereof shall be construed to repeal or Jimit any 
of the provisions of the act to make uniform the law of ware- 
house receipts, or of the act to make uniform the law of bills of 
lading. 

This sectlon was added in 1909 especially to avoid the possible 
effect of section 32 of the uniform sales act upon section 21 of the 
uniform bills of lading act. Where neither the uniform warehouse 
receipts act nor the uniform bills of lading act has been passed prior 
to the passage of the uniform sales act, this section may be omitted. 

Sec. 77. [Inconsistent legislation repealed.} All acts or parts 
of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed except as 
provided in section 76b. 

Sec. 78. [Time when the act takes effect.] This act 
take effect on the ———— day of — 19—. 

Sec. 79. [Name of act.] This act may be cited as the uniform 
sales act, 


shall 
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Mr. Bennet on Socialism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
VWonday, December 11, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
conseut to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a 


speech by my colleague, the geutleman from New York, Mr. 
Winiiam S. BENNET, on socialism. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore} asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by inserting a speech on socialism, made by Hon. WI1z- 
LIAM S. Benner, a Member of the House from New York. Is 
there objection? 


There 
Th 


Was no objection. 
speech of Mr. Bennet follows: 


[1 Sepeecn OF WILLIAM S. BENNET ON SOCIALISM, DELIV- 
McKINLEY SQUARE CASINO, Bronx, Ocroper 23, 1916. 
In appronching a discussion of the principles of socialism I do | 


0 ian open and a candid mind. If the Socialist doctrine 


is the best for our country then it ought to be adopted. If it is 
not not the best but the least worthy, then it ought to be 
so demonstrated 

Neither do T approach this discussion from a partisan stand- 
point. The respective candidacies of Mr. Dobsevage and of 
myself are mere incidents to the discussion. Mr. Dobsevage 


here to-night represents all those who approve socialism; I rep- 
resent rll those of all political faiths who disapprove it. 

The Secialist Party assumes to be. the special representative 
of the wageworker. I dispute that claim and assert for all the 
which for this occasion [ represent an interest in the 
wageworker as sincere and unselfish as it is possible for any 


parties 


interest to be. 
During my own personal political career I have not been 
insensible to the real legislative needs of the wageworker. As 


an assemblyman in 1902 I introduced and secured the passage 
of the first employers’ liability law which this State ever had. 
In the Fifty-ninth Congress I introduced and secured the 
passage of a bill classifying every post-office clerk and carrier 
in the United States and providing for automatic promotions up 
to the $1,200 grade. When I came home from that Congress the 
letter carriers of New York City met me in procession and car- 
ried me from the train on their shoulders and the post-office 
clerks presented me with beautifully engraved and handsomely 
frame! resolutions, which have hung ever since on my office 
wall. In the Sixtieth Congress I took up the cause of the cus- 
tomhouse laborers and succeeded in raising their pay from $720 
to $840 per year and securing for them two weeks annual vaca- 
tion with pay and two weeks sick leave with pay. In this Con- 
gress | secured the passage of a provision in the Post Office law 
preventing the Post Office Department from automatically drop- 
ping from the rolls a sick elerk or carrier at the end of a certain 
rigid number of days. I have also had legislation passed for 
the benefit of other Government employees in the different serv- 
ices, Which they remember and which time forbids me to enu- 
merate. 

With some pride I record the fact that no other Congressman 
now in public life can point to a record of an important labor 
bill passed in a service in a State legislature and of bills in the 
interest of Government employees passed in three of the four 
Congresses of which he has been a member. I am now endeav- 
oring to induce the War Department to install the eight-hour 
day on the harbor boats of the quartermaster's department in 
New York City, and I have for years, both in and out of Con- 
gress, advocated workmen’s compensation, mothers’ pension, 
rural credits, child labor, and similar laws. 

In the Sixty-first Congress TIT was one of the House committee 
of three which arranged for the holding of the International 
Congress on Social Insurance in this country. 

From this brief and necessarily incomplete résumé of my 
activities it will be seen that my position on social. and labor 
questions is not only liberal but even advanced. 

On one other great question I have taken and maintained a 
stand for which I have been violently criticized. TI allude to the 
immigration question. I have fought for the right of a man of 
foreign birth of sound body, sound morals, and of sound mind 
to come to this country, even though he could not read. for 12 
long years I have fought that fight, and so far fought it success- 
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fully. Both of the Socialists who have been in Congress, 
Messrs. Berger and Lonpon, have held views similar to mine 
and voted as I have voted, and for this attitude they, as well as 
I, have been denounced by the American Federation of Labor. 
The federation even claims to have defeated me for Congress in 
1910 because of ny attitude on this question. But when I went 
back to Congress last year I held the same views, voted as 
before, hold them still, and shall vote the same way if I am 
reelected. I shall do this with even the more conviction of 
right now that it is so plain that a large part of the opposition 
to the immigrant is based on religious and racial reasons. I do 
not believe that we have the right to bar out from this country 
any alien because of his race or religion. 

I admire in the Socialist his energy and persistence. 

Now, as to his doctrines. The Socialist is necessarily op- 
posed to all organized religion. Numerous Socialist writers, 
from Marx and Engel down, have avowed this, and of necessity 
also it must be so, for the Socialist looks to a perfect State 
here, while organized religion looks to a perfect State hereafter. 

“The State,” says Morris Hillquit, “is the end, man the 
means,” and the same writer has described man as a cell or- 
ganism of the State. All organized religions regard man as an 
individual, with a soul capable of and entitled to personal sal- 
vation, and maintain that the State was created for man and 
not man for the State. All organized religions include faith in 
God. Practically all religions in this country can say, in faith 
believing, both the Twenty-third Psalm: 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 


He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; He leadeth me beside 
the still waters. s ie 
He restoreth my soul; He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness 


| for His name’s sake, 





Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no ev:!; for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they com 
fort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine enemies; 
Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life; 
and I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 


And the petition of Jesus: 


Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. 


Thy king 
dom come, Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. 


Give us this 


day our daily bread. And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. 


The Socialist necessarily rejects both. 

His Twenty-third Psalm would run something like this: 

There may be a God. I! am not industrially or economically inter- 
ested. My faith and trust are in a perfect State, to be run by the 
proletariat. I trust in nothing, have faith in nething, rely on nothing, 
need nothing but the perfect proletariat State. The proletariat has but 
one enemy—the capitalist class. 


This puts socialism at once in opposition to every person who 


| believes in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 


|} and who places any trust or reliance 





in an overruling Provi- 
dence. 

Am I overstating the perfect 
socialisin ? 

The present national platform of the Socialist Party describes 
the cooperative Commonwealth as its ultimate aim, and as it 
also is, according to the platform, to end all the present evils 
of organized society, it must necessarily be a perfect State. 
Anything which will end all the evils of organized society must 
necessarily be perfect. 

We Democrats, Republicans, Progressives, Independence 
Leaguers, and American Party men, none of us claim or believe 
that our respective party platforms, if put into full effect, would 
bring about a perfect State. Even our Prohibitionist friends do 


State as the ultimate aim of 


| not claim that the elimination of the demon rum would end all 
the evils of organized society. 
We all recognize that the perfect State is impossible until all 


men are perfect. We assert that there are no perfect men any- 
where. Are our Socialist friends perfect? As I have come in 
contact with them on the street corners during the last 12 years 
I am compelled to admit that they are no better men personally 
than the rest of us. 

Without the perfect State socialism is impossible; without 
perfect men the perfect State is impossible; and, there being 
no perfect men, the program of socialism fails. I expect to be 
a member of a perfect State some day, but in the next world. 

I now pass rapidly over a few more reasons why I am op- 
posed to socialism. Socialism is necessarily opposed to the 
family. According to Socialist writers, “ property in children 
would cease to exist, and every infant that came into the world 
would be born into full citizenship and would enjoy all its ad- 
vantages, whatever the conduct of its parents might be.” In 
other words, all control of parents over their children ceases 
and the little cell organism starts in under the control of the 
perfect State. 
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Virtue, chastity, and monogamous marriage are all depre- 
cated by the Socialist international textbook on the woman 
question, which has run through more than 50 editions in Ger- 
many alone. Among other things, it says: 

The satisfaction of the sexual impulse is as much a private con- 
cern of each individual as the satisfaction of any other natural im- 
pulse. No one is accountable to anyone else, and no third person has 
a right to interfere. 

This side of the Socialist propaganda is so disgusting, hideous, 
and destructive as alone to condemn socialism. The worst of 
it is that it is essential to socialism. 

If the aim is a perfect earthly State, every person must be a 
member of the State. Mereover, there must always be the 
number required for each industry, no more nor no less, and 
therefore the State must control the birth rate. Children as 
cell organisms of the State will be bred like prize cattle; the 
family as we now know it will disappear. 

Of course, socialism is opposed to the individual. Under the 
promises of socialism every man will have enough to eat and 
io wear and a place to sleep, all regulated, of course, by the 
State. The slave in the South had these. 

Under socialism every individual becomes a slave. There are 
great limitations on our freedom now. Under the socialist 
state there would be no industrial freedom at all; the State 
would own all means of production, including land, and the 
individual would have to work when, where, and how the State 
told him, at wages fixed by the State. Slavery could be no 
more thoreugh. It would be worse than negro slavery, because 
in that masters were personal equations—usually kind—and 
through personal interest, if for no other reason, concerned in 
the welfare of the slave. Under the slavery of socialism the 
master weuld be the impersonal State, with no impelling in- 
terest in any individual. » Life would be a drab treadmill. 

[ am opposed to socialism because it aims to limit present 
recognized rights in private property. I know that the Socialist 
says that he would not abolish private property, but would 
even greatly extend it. But he also says that he would take 
over into collective ownership all things, including factories, 
tools, economic processes and functions, land, mines, forests, 
railroads, mills, and all other things required for our physical 
existence. With everything of that character removed from 
the market a man who took the troubie to save money would 
be simply all dressed up with no place to go. 

I am a trustee of the Commonwealth Savings Bank. It is 
an unsalaried position. We have 5,700 depositors who have 
brought to us an aggregate of $1,100,000 to invest and pay 
them a return on. Every dollar of that $1,100,000 is invested 
in the kind of property which the Socialist aims to take away 
from private ownership. 

Ours is a small bank. The savings banks of the United 
States have on individual deposit over $5,000,000,000; others 
invest in life insurance, and those people hold policies calling 
for the payment of twenty-two billions more, also invested in the 
same kind of property; others invest in building and loan asso- 
ciations, and such associations have over 3,000,000 members 
and assets of a billion and a half. Land in farms represent 
twenty billions more. I cease further enumerations as un- 
necessary. 

The moment the perfect State takes ever these properties 
investment ceases; when investment ceases thrift ceases, and 
when thrift ceases industrial progress ceases, 

Individual gain and success form a large part of the reason 
for the work and struggle of us all. Take away the chance of 
individual gain and you destroy individual incentive and impair 
efliciency. I go in the summer to a pleasant place, Silver Bay, 
on Lake George. It is run by the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. It is nearer being a perfect place than any place I 
have ever been. Crime is unknown. Evil is at a minimum. 
Consideration for one’s fellow man is at the highest. You can 
drop your pocketbook anywhere on the grounds and the per- 
son who picks it up will take it to the lost-and-found office. 
You can drop an individual dollar bill in the grounds and the 
same thing will and has happened. Profit is eliminated. The 
place does not aim to make money. But even in that selected 
company the very fact that profit is eliminated and that no 
individual can possibly gain anything by the best of service 
affects unfavorably those branches of the service which minister 
to our wants. 

I have shown that socialism is opposed, and necessarily so, 
to religion, to the family, to the individual, to virtue, chastity, 
and monogamous marriage. I have shown that it proposes to 
climinate saving, investment, and thrift. I have given my 
opinion that the incentive of individual gain is essential to 
progress. I could say more, 
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How does socialism propose to take over and pay for the 
hundreds of billions of private property now in individual 
ownership ? 

Under the cooperative Commonwealth, who fixes my wages 
and what recourse have I if I disagree with the value placed 
on my labor? 

I am intensely loyal to my country. Socialism teaches not 
only evolution through the ballot, which is its right, but also 
forcible resistance and disloyalty te America. I quote from the 
1916 platform: 

The Socialist Party * * * urges upon the workers in the mines 
and ferests, on the railways and ships, in factories and fields the use 
of their economic and industrial power by refusing to mine the coal, 
to transport soldiers, to furnish food or other supplies for military 
purposes, and thus keep out of the ruling class the control of armed 
forces and economic power necessary for aggression abroad and indus 
trial despotism at home, 

This is disloyalty to America, and, under certain circum- 
stances, might be even treason. 

In the whole Socialist platform there is not one word of 
loyalty to America or to any American institution. There are 
seme good industrial recommendations, but those are also to 
be found in the platforms of other parties. All other parties 
stand for social progress through social evolution. The Socialist 
alone stands for social progress through social revolution. 





Resolutions Adopted by the National Cenference on 
Marketing and Farm Credits. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN A. ELSTON, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tHe House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 14, 1916. 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave heretofore 
granted I submit resolutions adopted by the National Confer- 
ence on Marketing and Farm Credits, held at Chicago, December 
4 to 9, 1916, attended by over 2,000 delegates from 47 States and 
several Canadian Provinces. The conference was the largest 
national gathering of farmers and students of the economic 
problems of farming ever assembled in recent years. ‘The reso- 
lutions adopted by the conference request congressional action 
on several subjects of vital importance to the rural development 
of this country. I deem it most appropriate therefore to give 
publicity to these resolutions through the ConGREsstonaL Recorp. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON MARKETING AND FARM CREDITS. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

In the preparation of resolutions. the committee has in mind the 
purposes of the call for the conference. The many opinions held of 
problems pressing for solution have made it impossible to include the 
content of all resolutions offered to the committee This conference, 
however, consisting of representatives from 47 States, the District of 
Columbia, and from Canadian Provinces, presents its views for public 
consideration under the head of (1) Farm finance, (2) Land settlement, 
(3) Marketing, (4) Conservation and rural development, (5) National 
agricultural organization society, and (6) Congratulations, 

FARM FINANCE 

In response to popular demand for the better financing of the farmers 
of the United States, a law has been enacted known as the “ Federal 
farm-loan act.” and to = in operation the system created by said act 
a Federal Farm Loan Board has been created under said law. 

The said Federal farm-loan act offers the first and only effective 
system for the proper financing of the farmers of the country on long- 
time mortgage loans at low rates of interest and easy payments. 

We believe the bonds to be issued by the Federal land banks created 
by this act will be of the highest class of investment securities, being 
supervised by the Government, secured by first mortgages on cultivated 
lands appraised at not more than 50 per cent of their value, and being 
further guaranteed by the 12 Federal land banks having a combined 
capital of $9,000,000 and exempt from all kinds of taxation. 

We heartily recommend to the farmers of the United States the 
Federal farm-loan act and urge upon them that they make the fullest 
possible use of the same. And we especially indorse the national farm 
loan associations as providing the best means of which farmer an 
avail themselves of the benefits of this law. 

A doubt exists as to whether loans under the Federal farm-loan act 
can be legally made on lands which form a part of irrigation, drainage, 
or reclamation districts on account of the lien against these lands for 
the bonds that are outstanding. If necessary. we recommend that an 
amendment be made to the present law which will clear these lands of 
any such obstacle and render them eligible for loans without question. 

There is urgent need of a system of short-time credits for the 
farmers of the United States, and the Fourth National Conference on 
Marketing and Farm Credits urges upon Congress the enactment of a 
law which will supply that need. 


We also recommend that Congress shall create some authorized power 
to certify notes, properly and adequately secured hy live stock, cotton, 
grain, and other iarm commodities, to the end that said notes shail find 
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a wide and ready market at reasonable rates of interest. This would 
aid in putting the farming industry on an equal credit footing with 
other lines of business throughout the country. It would eliminate 
excessive rates of interest now charged for short-time accommodations 
by local money lenders. 


LAND SETTLEMENT AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT. 


At its 1915 meeting this conference called attention to the need for 
dealing with land settlement as an important economic and social ques- 


tion and for action by the Nation and several States that would | 


broaden the opportunity for those who wish to live in the country, but 
who must depend mainly on frugality and industry in the purchase and 
improvement of farms. 

The introduction of the Crosser bill in Congress shows that the need 
for such action is being recognized, and we indorse the genera) purpose 
of this measure. But we are opposed to any system of perpetual 
bureaucratic control of Government promotion which would establish a 
dependent peasantry. 

tt is beceating increasingly manifest that the settlement of privately 
owned lands can not be left wholly to unregulated private enterprises, 
In too many instances this plan has been Inefficient and marked by 
unnecessary hardship and loss to settlers, resulting in unwarranted 
inflation of land prices. . 

All sections and classes are interested in the introduction of better 
methods of settlement, to overcome the growing menace of farm ten- 
antry, to maintain the balance between city and country life, and by 
increasing production to lessen the cost of living. 4 

If we are to have a scientific land-settlement policy it should include 
the following features: 

Iirst. Detailed soil and economic surveys of unsettled lands, to de- 
termine the character of the soil, the need for drainage and irrigation, 
and the kind of agriculture or horticulture best suited to the locality. 
The results of such surveys should be pwhblished, as a guide to public 
and private enterprise in the preparation of plans for colonization and 
the disposal of land to settlers. 

Second. The adoption of a policy under which the Federal or State 
Governments, or the two cooperating, will provide ‘“ ready-made 
farms,” that will be habitable and can be made immediately productive. 
We indorse plans similar to those formulated in the “‘ Report on land 
settlement in Wyoming,” which provides for cooperation between the 
Federal and State authorities for the creation of settlements in which 
community as well as individual needs are cared for. This policy 
includes provision for town, schools, roads, and the determination of 
the sive of farms needed to furnish employment and give a living in- 
come to the settler. The Wyoming plan also provides homes for farm 
laborers, which will give them economic independence through the 
ownership of sufficient land to enable the laborer’s family to grow its 
own fruits and vegetables and keep a cow, pigs, and poultry. The 


object of this is to enable settlers to earn a living income from the soil 
in less time and with smaller expenditure of money than is possible 
where each one works unaided and alone. Such expenditures or loans 


should be repaid by the settler with interest under such conditions and 
in such time as will permit the money to be earned out of the soil. 

Third. Such supervision of private colonization and of the private 
sale of lands as shall prevent misrepresentation and fraud and aid the 
settler in selection of lands suited to his needs. 

Fourth. The creation of institutions and the employment of competent 
farm advisers for beginners as will prevent costly mistakes and pro- 
mote the spirit of agricultural cooperation and of community rather 
than individual action. 

There is an evident need for the establishment of comprehensive, 
reliable, and disinterested national agencies that will furnish: 

(1) Information to would-be farmers, whether American born or 
immigrants from other countries ; 

(2) The opportunities for settlement in different sections of the 
country ; and 

(3) Assistance in securing homes and becoming established com- 

This conference again urging its recommendation of 1915 for the 
appointment of a Federat commission having authority to employ a 
body of expert assistants to carry on inquiry in all parts of the country 
which will show: 

(1) Methods and results of unregulated private settlement ; 

(2) The need for more favorable financial terms of purchase by 
tenants and would-be farmers of small capital; and 

(3) The feasibility and value of adopting in this ee some of the 
policies of other countries which have done so much to improve agri- 
cultural and socia! conditions in these countries. 


MARKETING, 


We earnestly urge upon Congress the imperative need of a prompt 
and thorough investigation by the Federal Trade Commission, assisted 
by the Department of Agriculture, of— 

Virst. The marketing of live stock and the meat-packing industries 
in this and other countries. We urge that this investigation be fol- 
lowed by a report with constructive recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the conditions and methods under which live stock is marketed, 
and the products thereof manufactured, distributed, and sold. 

We urge an Congress the making of an adequate appropriation and 
the giving of adequate authority to the Federal Trade Commission to 
enable it te cover all important phases of the problem, including the 
experiences of other countries with municipal abattoirs and coopera- 
tively owned packing plants, to the end that a free and uncontrolled 
market may be assured ; that any existing abuses may be corrected ; that 
present wastes may be eliminated; and that new and better methods 
may be adopted. We further urge that the fullest publicity be given 
to all facts affecting the prices of live stock eacatved by the producer 
and the cost of meat products paid by the consumer. 

As the Office of Markets of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has provided facilities for making impartial reports of market 
conditions and prices, we recommend that the market news service of 
the Office of Markets be extended as quickly as possible to include all 
farm products. We believe that the Office of Markets should be au- 
thorized and instructed to require all handlers of farm products, includ- 
ing storage plants, to report conditions, prices, receipts, and supplies 
on hand, and such other facts as may be necessary to show the move- 
ment, supply, and prices of farm products. 

No standard market quotations are possible unless they are based 
upon uniform my and a uniform interpretation of grades. Therefore 
we recommend that as rapidly as possible the Office of Markets and 
Rural Organization of the United States Department of Agriculture, in 
cooperation with the State authorities, be authorized and empowered— 

(1) To extend its work of establishing market grades so as to cover 
ali farm products, including meat animals ; 


(2) To maintain in each of the principal markets official inspectors 
to enforce the use of the official grades, and to whom all disputes be- 
tween producers and buyers as to grading may be referred for decision. 

We recommend a continuation of the establishment by the States of 
divisions or bureaus of markets to promote proper methods of organiza- 
tion among farmers; for financing the production and sale of, for grad- 
ing, and for storing and distributing farm products. 


EMBARGOES. 


We hereby protest against any legislation by Congress interfering by 
embargo or export duty with the distribution and sale of foodstuffs in 
the markets of the world. 

CONSERVATION, 


We protest against the passage of the Shields and Myers water-power 
bills or any substitutes for them which fail to protect the public inter- 
est = requiring ————— for valuable public rights and by fixing a 
definite time at which each water power leased shall revert to the people 
so that the conditions under which it is used may be readjusted to meet 
the public needs of that time. We urge upon our Senators and Congress- 
men to defeat the Shields and Myers bills and to pass water-power legis- 
lation providing for compensation and effective time limit in all water- 
right grants, together with full publicity and effective regulation of 
charges so as to prevent monopoly and extortion. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, 


In response to the wishes of the conference of last year that some 
permanent organization be formed which would continue throughout the 
year the good work of the conference, a committee was created which 
has brought into existence the National Agricultural Organization Soci- 
ety. This organization has during the past year given scientific help in 
hundreds of cases and has brought into harmonious relations and under- 
standing many agencies and organizations which would otherwise be 
working alone. It furnishes legal and other help of the highest value 
and we urge its hearty indorsement to all cooperative organizations, 
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Letter From the American Federation of Labor Indorsing 
House Resolution No. 137. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, December 14, 1916. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a letter from 
the American Federation of Labor inclosing resolutions in favor 
of House resolution 137, relating to dairy products it the country. 

The letter is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 6, 1916. 
Hon. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sir: At the thirty-sixth annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, held in Baltimore, Md., November 13-25, 1916, 
a resolution was introduced Genin with the subject matter of House reso- 
lution 137 introduced by yourself in the House proposing an investigation 
of the charges made against milk and milk products on account of 
the alleged menace which they constitute to the health of the people 
in the United States. The convention gave its approval to House 
resolution 137, and in connection therewith adopted the following 
resolution : 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the American Federation of Labor is 
hereby instructed to communicate our action to each of the gentlemen 
ae the Committee on Rules of the House of Representatives, 
urging a favorable report on House resolution 137.” 

accordance with the directions of the convention, I am to-day 
notifying each member of the House Committee on Rules of the action 
of the convention, urging a favorable report on House resolution 137. 

Trusting, in view of the importance of the investigation, that the 
matter will be pressed with all possible expedition, and hoping for the 
passage of House resolution 137, E am, 

Very truly, yours, FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary American I'ederation of Labor. 








APPENDIX TO 








136 (by Delegate John H. Ferguson) of the Baltimore 


-solution No 
nom Federation of Labor. 


Whereas Hon. J. Cuartes Linturicom, of Maryland, has introduced in 
the House of Representatives a resolution (H. Res. 157) providing for 
the appointment by the Speaker of a committee of five Members of the 
Lfouse, whose duty it shall be to investigate and report as speedily as 
practicable, as follows: ; ‘ fates ; 

(a) Whether conditions prevailing in dairies and dairy products 
seriously menace the health and property of the people of the United 
States ; 

tb) Whether Federal inspection and supervision, either alone or 
in cooperation with State and municipal inspection and supervision, 
is necessary to the reasonable protection of the health and property 
of the citizens of the United States ; . a - 

(c) If so, then the best and most economic methods of inaugurating 
and enforcing such inspection and supervision ; and 

Whereas a hearing was had on House resolution 137 on April 11, 1916, 
before the Committee on Rules of the House of Representatives, at 
which time Dr. E. C. Schroeder, expert bacteriologist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, stated to the committee that 300 children die 
annually in New York City of bovine tuberculosis, and on this basis 
the annual death rate in the United States from bovine tuberculosis 
is 6,000 children every year, and further said that over 9 per cent, or 
2,000,000, of our dairy cows have tuberculosis and are capable of 
transmitting that disease to children; while Dr. John R. Mohler, 
Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, told the committee 
that he had personally examined the bodies of a number of children 
who died of tuberculosis and found that over 22 per cent had died 
from bovine tuberculosis; and 

Whereas The Forecast of December, 1915, page 399, says: “ Other 
investigations * * * have proved with equal conclusiveness that 
children are the chief sufferers from the bovine type of tuberculosis, 
which is so prevalent in cattle that it ts useless to think of its imme- 
diate eradication. ‘The only protection for our children until this is 
accomplished is pasteurization. There is no escape from the con- 
clusion, therefore, that in permitting the use of milk or milk products 
without pasteurization we are responsible for the slaughter of inno- 
cents, compared with which that of Herod was a trifle: and many of 
these whom we do not kill we maim and cripple for life, for the deadly 
tubercle bacillus attacks the bones, joints, and glands of the unhappy 
little ones rather than their lungs”; and 
Thereas if these charges are true, then it is the duty of Congress to 
investigate and to pass such legislation as may be necessary to remedy 
the evil; and if they are untrue, then Congress should, by proper 
investigation, show this to be the faet, that the uncertainty new 
prevalent among our citizens may be alleviated and the real faets 
known, so that the people may freely and unceasingly avail them- 
selves without fear and trembling of this splendid product, the most 
nutritiovs, useful, and, when produced and distributed under proper 
sanitary methods, the most healthful of all: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention of the American Federation of Labor 

favors an investigation of the charges made against milk and milk prod- 

ucts, and gives its approval to House resolution No. 137; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the American Federation of Labor is 
hereby instructed te communicate our aetion to each of the gentlemen 
composing the Committee on Rules of the House of Representatives, 
urging a favorable report on House resolution 137; and be it further 

Resolved, That the legislative committee of the American Federation 
of Laber be instructed to do all things necessary to bring to pass the 
speedy passage of this resolution. 


\ 
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Subtreasury at New York. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 8. BENNET, 
OF NEW YORE, 


In rue House or RepreseNntTATIvVEs, 
Friday, December 15, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, in the five minutes permitted 
it is impossible to go very fully into the Subtreasury question. 
A very important function of the Subtreasury at New York 
City is that it is the depository of hundreds of disbursing offi- 
cers who have their accounts transferred there as a matter 
of convenience. 

Another function is the buying of both foreign and domestic 
gold through the assay office, the payments being made by the 
Subtreasury. 

Still another function is the handling of the redemption fund 
for national-bank notes. Possibly this could all be arranged 
through the Federal reserve bank, but no one knows certainly. 
It should be borne in mind that the Federal reserve bank is a 
stock corporation owned by its stockholders. It is not owned 
by the Government. Ought the millions in the Subtreasury 
be turned over to a private corporation? Possibly ; but it ought 
to be clearly safeguarded and thoroughly understood. I append 
a Statement from the Treasury Department: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 15, 1916. 


The attached Statement shows the total cash receipts and payments 
taken in and paid out by the New York Subtreasury for the fiscal year 


— as shown in the Treasurer’s account. These receipts include such 
ams as-—— 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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1. Transfer of funds from this office. 
2. Transfers of funds from other Treasury offices. 

3. Reeeipts for issues of gold certificates of 1900. 

4. Receipts of moneys to be paid by other ‘l'reasury offices. 

5. Gold-settlement fund deposits for gold certificates of 1900 to be 
issued by this office to the Federal Reserve Board. 

6. Five per cent fund deposits. 

7. Post Office Department deposits. 

8. Postal savings deposits. 

9. Deposits by Comptroller of Currency as agent for erediters of 
failed banks. 

10. Deposits for retirement of national bank eirculation (act of July 
14, 1890). 

11. Revenue receipts and repayments. 

2. Five per cent fund fer redemption of Federal reserve notes. 

13. Five per cent fund for redemption of Federal reserve bank notes. 

Under the heading of “checks cashed ” is included— 

1. Disbursing officers’ checks cashed. 

2. Money order funds checks (issued by this office) cashed and the 
amounts placed to credit of disbursing postmaster with New York Sub- 
treasury. 

3. Moneys paid on deposits in other Treasury offices. 

4. Checks issued for purchase of bullion by New York Assay Office. 

Under the heading of “‘ transfers of funds” made is included— 

1. Transfers of unfit currency to Secretary of the Treasury. 

2. Transfers ef funds to depositary banks to restore balances to the 
authorized limit. 

3. Transfers of funds to other Treasury offices. 

Statement showing reccipts and payments in the Treasurer's account, 
by the Assistant Treasurer, at New York for cach month during the 

fiseal year 1916. 





Payments. 








| Total reeeipts. | 





T 
Fa 7 | Transfers Total pay- 
Ch $s ‘ pay 
} | Checks cashed made. ments. 
anieenuarenenpnmnimaintslics ao anes — _ on r wi 
| $104, 838, 792.39 | $46, 620, 543. 10 | $49,410, 450.00 $96,030,993. 10 


August, 1985..... 
September, 1915. 
October, 1915... 
November, 1915-. 
December, 1915. . 
January, 1916.... 
February, 1916... 
March, 1916...... 


£10, 148,323.35 | 48,155, 504. 89 | 
117, 994, 945.34 | 55, 235,615.33 | 
139, 442, 964.85 | 100, 984, 954. 74 | 
144, 886, 387.98 | 82,346, 173.32 | 
136, 641, 798. 55 | 85, 902, 618. 33 | 
90, 189,221.42 | 51,833, 261. Sk | 
61, 612, 682.56 | 31,394,023. 40 | 
80, 137,885.16 | 28, 880,318.02 | 


38, 442, 755. 23 
42, 504, 312. 96 
40, 138, 161.39 
40, 065, 421. 38 
35, 521, 505. 45 
47, 502, 960. 42 
25, 553, 005. 13 
39, 409, 100. 53 


86, 598, 260, 12 
97, 739, 934. 34 
141, 123, 116. 13 
122, 411, 594. 70 
12, 424, 123. 78 
90, 336, 230. 93 
56, 947, 028. 53 
68, 289, 418. 56 











April, 1916....... 85, 942,238.94 | 26,594,047.08 | 34, 269,029. 56 60, 863, O74. 64 
May, 1916........ 93, $14,494.32 | 45,716,965.46 | 29,890, 803.09 75, 607, 768. 46 
Jume, 1916....... 99, S68, 116, 79 $2, 271, 085. 09 SM), 555, 015. 09 172, 826, 190. 18 

ON a \1, 265, 517, 846.65 | 685,935, 110.33 | 503, 262,535.14 1, 199, 197, 645. 47 


i } 


This statement does not include receipts and payments in the local redemption 
and exchange and disbursing accounts kept in the New York Subtreasury for whieh 
accounts this office receives no reports other than daily balances. 


PF. J. F. THtet, 
Deputy Assistant Treasurer of the United States. 


“War Widows” in Distress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


J. HAMPTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


HON. MOORE, 


Friday, December 15, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, with the approach 
of Christmas public sympathy for the distressed in all conditions 
of life is awakened. At this particular season a new element 
deserving of consideration invites the attention not only of the 
people generally but of Congress and the executive department. 
We have a large number of National Guardsmen along the 
Mexican frontier who are wondering why they can not return to 
their homes and mingle with their fellow men. Until the Gov- 
ernment itself speaks upon this subject we can not ourselves 
answer the query which comes up from the frontier and is 
reechoed in the homes of the thousands of families affected. 

If these men are held on the Mexican border hecause the 
Government deems it necessary for the welfare of the Nation 
that is a good and sufficient reason. If they are being so held 
to arouse the disgust of the country and the soldiers themselves 
with the National Guard service, for the purpose of destreying 
it, that is a matter which might fairly demand action at the 
hands of Congress. All we know at present is that the War 


Department declines to send our soldiers home, and that in 
consequence of that administrative attitude we are hearing con- 
stantly from business men in the service, who went loyally to 
the front, believing there was an emergency, and frem ethers 
who at the time of enlistment had not been fully prepared in 
their domestic relations for a long absence from their families. 
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DESTITUTION IN SOLDIERS’ FAMILIES. 

It is the latter phase of the question to which I shall draw 
attention briefly. The troops had not long established them- 
selves upon the frontier when it became evident that some pro- 
vision would have to be made for the families of many of them. 
The National Guard had been composed of young men who were 
not seeking military service as a pursuit, but who had entered 
it with the view of performing 2 patriotic duty in such emergen- 
cles as might arise. It was self-evident that men who had been 
receiving wages and drawing salaries in private life could not 
long maintain their families during an absence from home on an 
income of, say, $15 a month. As the term of service for which 
the guardsmen enlisted was indefinite, numerous societies were 
formed throughout the country to aid the families of those who 
were endeavoring to live up to their patriotic obligations. A 
citizens’ aid society was formed in Philadelphia, which raised 
$50,000 for this purpose. The mayor and councils of Philadel- 
phia also arranged to assist the dependent families who had been 
left behind. All of them rendered splendid service. In addition, 
it is well known that the Government appropriated $2,000,000 
for the support of dependent families. Now, as Christmas is ap- 
proaching, we are advised that all these funds are running low 


and that some of them have been exhausted. And while there. 


may have been some desertions from camp and an occasional dis- 
charge of unworthy soldiers, the great mass of the guardsmen 
who have dependent families are unable to give personal assist- 
ance to those whom they left behind save as they may do It at 
the rate of whatever is left from their 50 cents a day. In its 
issue of to-day the Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, contains 
much information on this subject under the startling headlines 
of “Eighty ‘war widows’ of Philadelphta facing poverty.” I 
shall not publish this article in full, because the situation in 
Philadelphia is doubtless the same as it is in other cities. This 
much of the article, which describes the position in which many 
of the families of soldiers find themselves, ought to be laid before 
Congress for careful thought: 
EXPLAINS SOCIETY'S DEMISE, 

Explaining the demise of the Citizens’ Aid Society, Mr. Carr said: 

“We received word from Maj. Gen. Clement, at El Paso, that the 
Federal Government had received an appropriation of $2,000,000 with 
which to carry on the work of relief for the soldiers’ families of the 
various States. Under the circumstances, he said, the soldiers might 
apply for aid and it would be forthcoming to the familles at home. 
It seems that many of these husbands and fathers forgot this detail, 
and thus placed their families in the plight of facing starvation. 

“When we learned that the Federal Government would aid the 
families we felt that we had no right to ask further contributions from 
the citizens of the city, who had subscribed $50,000 for this work 
already. So we notified the wives that on December 15 the aid society 
would go out of business.” 

The majority of the families affected are those of men in the Second 
Artillery, the first Philadelphia regiment to be sent to El Paso. While 
in Camp Stewart the Second, which left here as an infantry unit, com- 
manded by Col. Hamilton D. Turner, was converted into artillery. For 
that reason they were held at the border for further training when the 
First and Third Infantry came home some weeks ago. 

The plight of the “ war_ widows "’ was discovered yesterday through 
the labors of the Old York Road preparedness unit, of which Mrs. Harry 
Asbury, of Oak Lane, is chairman. This organization, together with 
the Ashbourne Girl Scouts, of which Miss Mildred Gates, of Elkins 
Park, is scout mistress, has held dances, given card parties and other 


social affairs, and obtained a goodly sum which will be used in playing | 


Santa Claus to the soldiers’ wives and their little ones. 

Through the efforts of these women already seven families have been 
snatched from dire poverty. and in one or two cases, actual starvation. 
One of these wives, whose husband is said to have deserted his com 


pany at the border and who has not returned to his family, has been } 


forced to keep ber children in bed all day tn order that they might not 
freeze in the wintry weather of the last few days. Wer only light has 
been a sinall candle 

A woman who occupies two rooms in the rear of the first floor of 
a North ‘Tenth Street house, furnishes one of the pitiable cases. She 


has a husband and a brother at the border, and for a time obtained $6 | 
a week from the Citizens’ Aid Seciety. She has four children, one of | 


whom has been at her father’s home for some time; another one has 
been sick. Those with the mother range from 4 to 8 years. The girl, 
6 years old, has been sick, and the mother has been unable to work. 
She has not heard from her husband for two months, although her 
brother wrote her that he had got into trouble, Friends have said that 
they saw him in this city, but he has not visited his wife. He was a 
member of Company II of the Second Artillery, and the wife will write 
to Capt. Lockhart, company commander, to-day to learn the truth about 
her husband. Her physical condition is such that she can not seek 


employment She has been taken under the wing of the Old York | 


Road unit. 


A soldier's wife who lives in North Orkney Street is another whose 


plight is pitiful. She has a son and daughter, the latter barely more 


than a baby She bas been receiving aid, but it stopped two weeks 
ago. At that time her baby girl was taken sick and a neighbor gave | 


her the money with which to pay the doctor. The child is compelled | 


to recline propped up in an improvised bed made of two chairs and 
has a heavy cough, 


Nor does her trouble stop with her own poverty. Her mother is a | 


Belgian, whose husband returned to his native country to fight when 
war started. For menths they have not heard from him, and his fate 
has worried the mother to distraction. In order, however, that the 
father at the border might know that he was not forgotten at the 
yuletide the woman lust night, with barely her last pennies, purchased 
a handkerchief to send him as a reminder of Christmas: 

Another woman living on North Clarion Street would seek work at 
once, she says, except that her children are so small she can not leave 


i choo Iler husband was an employee of the Rapid Transit Co., by 
| whom she has been paid $1.62 a week since her husband went to the 
| front. She has been receiving $6 a week from the Citizens’ Aid, and 
| had no word of complaint last night about her treatment in this 
respect. 

llowever, she has been forced to occupy two rooms on the second 
floor of the house, for which she pays $7 a week, and she frankly de- 
clares she does not know how she will fare through the winter unless 
her husband returns. She has two children, one of whom has been 
| sick intermittently since the father went away in June. She asked 
that some action be taken to bring the soldier-husband back, and de- 
clares that if he reenlists in the National Guard she will leave him. 

Three other wives—one on Boudinot Street, another on Tulip, and 
another on Orianna—revealed the same sad state of family distress. 
One of these said she was going to write to the governor, while another 
declared she would send a personal letter to the President. 


WHAT OF THE GUARD'S FUTURE? 

Without excusing the very few soldiers who seem to have been 
indifferent to the welfare of their families, how shall we deal 
in the future with those who felt it a duty under pain of being 
regarded cowardly, to enter a prolonged service on the frontier 
at the expense of their families? Gen. Scott, Chief of Staff, in 
his annual report, has clearly indicated a lack of patriotism on 
the part of young men who are ready to parade and cheer the 
flag in moving-picture shows but who are not willing to visit 
the recruiting office. This, of course, is no reflection upon the 
patriotism and self-sacrifice of the men who are now upon the 
frontier, wondering, as other people are enjoying the Christmas 
season at home, why they are denied that privilege. Does it 
mean that these faithful servants of the Nation are being pun- 
ished to the prejudice of the National Guard, or does it mean 
that there is a real and genuine reason, still undisclosed by the 
President, for imposing this hardship upon the soldiers them- 
selves and so many others who are now anxiously awaiting their 
home-coming? 

The situation is one fraught with serious consequences to a 
Nation which may some day call for the services of a National 
Guard and find no response. 

If compulsory military training is the end sought for, that is 
another matter. 








National Guard on the Mexican Border. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


IF 


|\HON,. DANIEL R. ANTHONY, JR., 


OF KANSAS, 


In rue House or Rerresenvatives, 
Wednesday, December 20, 1916. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, recently there have appeared 
what I regard as unfair criticisms of the National Guard and 
its service on the Mexican border. The continued retention of 
the National Guard on the border long after it had been deter- 
} mined to make no active use of it was enough to destroy any 
| body of citizen soldiery, and many think such was the intention. 
| A very clear statement of the National Guard situation has been 
made by Col. T. S. Crago, a Member of Congress from Pennsyl- 
Vania, and published in the Pittsburgh Dispatch. I present 
Mr. Crago’s statement and the editorial comment of this news- 
| paper for the information of the House: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 16, 1916. 

An able defense of the National Guard of the country is made by 
Representative THOMAS 8S. Craco, of Pennsylvania, in an authorized 
| statement issued to-day. ; 

Col. CRaGO was an officer of the Tenth Pennsylvania Volunteers and 
saw active service in the Philippines during the Spanish-American War. 

Vor years, before and since that war, he was prominently identified 
| with the National Guard, and at present he is a member of the House 

Committee on Military Affairs. 

Calling attention to the annual report of the Chief of Staff of the 
| Army which alleged the failure of the volunteer military system, Col. 
CRAGO denies that this criticism should be attached to the National 
| Guard by reason of its record on the Mexican border. On the con- 
| trary, he declares that the training had on the border has in a great 
measure justified the hopes that the friends of the guard expressed 
for it. Col, CraGco’s statement says: 


CRAGO’S STATEMENT. 


“The Chief of Staff of the Army in his annual report, just made 
| public, has called attention to the failure of the volunteer military 
| system. This criticism is immediately, of course, attacked by persons 
| antagonistic to it to the part the National Guard has taken in the 
| recent mobilization, but it is not fair to these National Guard organiza 
| tions to blame any of the deficiencies which have been shown to exist 
| in our system on the National Guard as an organization. In the first 
place, the friends of the National Guard never contended that this was 
the ideal military system. What they did contend for was: 

| “ First. That the National Guard was the only body of troops in 
| existence, other than the Regular Army, which could be relied upon 
| to give instant response in the case of any emergency; and 





; 
| 
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“ Second. That since the National Guard had never had a chance to 
show what it could do when properly armed, equipped, and supported 
by the Federal Government, it was only fair in considering any great 
extension of our military system to give the National Guard the first 
chance to show what could be accomplished by it. 


GOVERNMENT'S FAILURE. 


“Unfortunately the call was made before the guard had been re- 
organized under the provisions of the new military act, and they could 
not be expected to show much improvement over former conditions. 
The weakness which has been shown has not been the fault of the 
guard, but of the Federal Government in its failure to properly arm 
and equip the men who so promptly responded. 

“In all of the Eastern and many of the Western States the guard 
was mobilized promptly with the number of men which they had been 
allowed to carry on their rolls. These men were equipped, but when, 
without any warning, each organization was asked to increase its num- 
bers to war strength, it naturally followed that the guard had no 
means of equipping these new men. This duty was for the Federal 
Government to perform. 

“As a matter of fact, the National Guard organizations did furnish 


a surprising number of men for this call. It has been shown that these | 


organizations on the border have cheerfully taken the intensive training, 
and both officers and men have shown that they can be quickly formed 
into effective organizations. 


WAR DEPARTMENT INCOMPETENT. 


“On the other hand, it has been shown that the War Department as 
at present organized is utterly incapable of handling such large bodies 
of men and properly equipping them for service. 

“That more men did not respond to this call can be explained by 
reason of the fact that the country at large has not realizal, and did 
not believe that any great emergency existed. It seemed foolish to the 
public to call such a large body of men into the service if it was 
merely for training purposes; and to imagine that the National Guard 
consists of men who can afford to eer leave their civil pursuits 
and undertake five or six months of training is a mistake and is expect- 
ing more of these men than should be required. 

* Most pesuse who have given this matter of preparedness serious 
consideration will agree with Gen. Scott, Chief of Staff, that the only 
democratic plan for our people to follow is universal military training. 
In other words, the burden of military duty should be borne by all 
and not by a few. This does not mean that all of our citizens should 
be trained in the use of arms and in carrying the rifle, because military 
training is much broader than this and involves work in so many aif- 
ferent departments that a place could be found for all &ble-bodied men 
to do their share of this training. Our people, many of them, have come 
to realize this and they have no fear that it would lead to a military 
spirit and system which would be a detriment to our free institutions. 

“On the contrary, many who have given this subject study believe 
that it would have just the opposite result and would make our military 
system a really democratic institution, and that this training would be 
a great benefit in many ways to our young men. 

“If our people would adopt some form of universal military service, 
it should not be in the Regular Army alone, and it would be necessary 
for some such organization as the National Guard to be maintained 
in order that the training and service could be performed in such 
organizations. It is just as unfair to criticize the splendid men and 
organizations who have answered the call of the President during this 
year and expect them to have attained perfection as it would be to 
have expected our Navy to have advanced by leaps and bounds in its 
strength and efficiency merely because the present Congress authorized 
great increases in the Navy and made appropriations to meet these 
increases, 

‘All that was attempted by the last military bill was to make possible 
the building up of a military force in the years to come. 

‘The sudden call, before the guard had any chance to benefit by the 
provisions of this act, to undergo this long period of training undoubt- 
edly has been a great blow to future enlistments in the guard. How- 
ever, this call has given us a great body of trained men who will sooner 
or later find themselves building up additional organizations. 

“Speaking from the experience in Pennsylvania it must be remem- 
bered that these troops responded promptly. That in four days’ time 
after reaching Mount Gretna the first unit was started for the border, 
having been vaccinated and inoculated and fully equipped, and that the 
last organizations were able to leave Mount Gretna on July 9, only 15 
days after they had reached Mount Gretna. 

“In this mobilization of these organizatious they were handicapped 
by the inability on the part of the Federal Government to supply them 
with blankets and other necessary clothing and equipment. The mus- 
tering officers were uncertain as to their instructions, and in all of the 
States of the Union the desks of the adjutants general were piled with 
telegrams and orders from the different departments of the Army con- 
tradictory in nature, making demands which were physically impossible 
of being complied with. 

“That more men did not respond to this call and immediately fill 
up these organizations to war strength is no fault of the National 
Guard system. That the War Department has seen proper to adopt a 
policy of refusing discharges for men on the border, even though the 
conditions at home would have warranted a discharge during actual 
war, will make it difficult in the future to secure men to fill these 
organizations. 

“This training, while it has been costly and has developed many 
weak spots, will not reflect any discredit on the National Guard, but 
has in a great measure justified the hopes that the friends of the 
guard expressed for it at the time federalization was being considered.” 


{From the Pittsburgh Dispatch.] 
SHOULD FIRST BE TRIED, 

_ The chorus of critics of the National Guard who are clamorously 
insisting that the experience in the border emergency has shown the 
utter unreliability of the federalization law are pertinently answered 
by Col. T. S. Crago, who, as a former officer in the Tenth, who saw active 
service in the Philippines, and as a member of the congressional Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, should speak with some authority on the 
subject. In_an interview secured by the Dispatch’s Washington cor- 
respondent, Representative Craco points out that the call for service 
on the border was made before the guard had been reorganized under 
the new military act, consequently it is unfair and absurd to attempt 
to judge the capabilities of the guard under that act when there has 
been no opportunity to demonstrate the possibilities. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Congress passed the Hay bill, and as if the mere enactment was all 
that was needed, and before there was time for the War Department 
or the guard to put its provisions into practice, the guard was hur 
ried to the border, where it was apparently expected to meet conditions 
and requirements it had had no chance to prepare for. It would be 
just as reasonable, because Congress has passed appropriations for a 
larger Navy, to expect the present Navy to increase its effectiveness 
correspondingly over night. 

Criticism of the War Department and the Regular Army organization 
would be as unfair for the same reason, that the mobilization of the 
| Suard was a larger job than it had tackled, were it not for the alto- 

gether absurd assumption by the Federal military pundits that the 

fault is all with the guard and that they themselves are the last word 

in superefficiency. The truth, as Col. Craco shows, is that the federali- 
| zation act has had no proper test because neither the War Department, 
the Regulars, nor the guard have had time to prepare for it, and the 

hostility shown at Washington to the State organizations has only made 
matters infinitely worse. 

Instead of discarding the fed-eralization plan, which has neither been 
worked out nor tried as a permanent policy, would not the wise thing 
be to wait until it has had a fair chance and remedy defects as they are 
discovered ? 


Joint Resolution Protesting Against Mediation by the 
United States in the European War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, December 16, 1916. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, on December 14 I introduced 
a resolution protesting against mediation by the United States 
in the European war. As it was impossible on that day for me 
to get time to debate my resolution, I gave a statement to the 
press. Under the permission accorded me by the House I pre- 
sent herewith a reprint of the resolution, together with a copy 
of the statement aforesaid: 

(H. J. Res. 320, in the House of Representatives, Dec. 14, 1916.) 
Joint resolution protesting against mediation by the United States in 
the European war at this time. 

Whereas the central European powers are suing for peace; and 

Whereas a premature and inconclusive peace at the present time would 
fail to punish the central European powers for the unbounded misery 
which they have brought upon mankind; and 

Whereas in the darkest hours of our Civil War Abraham Lincoln, 
through the Secretary of State, peremptorily ordered our minister 
to Great Britain, Charles Francis Adams, to repudiaie the slightest 
suggestion of mediation in our affairs on the part of any foreign 

Government: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Congress the United States 
should, neither directly nor indirectly, suggest to the entente allies 
that they accept mediation, and, furthermore, it is the opinion of this 
Congress that the United States ought to refuse to participate in 
promoting an unjust peace. : 

Resolved further, That no peace can be considered just unless the 
following requirements are included in its terms: 

First. That every acre of land shall be returned by the central 
European powers to the nations which have been despoiled. ; 

Second. That ample indemnities shall be paid to the entente allies 
who have been fighting for civilization, and more especially to the 
smaller nations which have suffered the most from a murderous and 
unprovoked assault. s 

Third. That by disarmament and disbandment of its troops Germany 
shall guarantee that the peace treaty is something more than “a 
scrap of paper.” 

In presenting this resolution, I said: 

WHY DOES GERMANY CRY, “ ENOUGH"? 

“The timid sentimentalist wants to give Germany a truce in 
which to catch her breath, for choking she surely is or she 
would not be suing for peace. Who ever heard of the winner in 
a fight crying ‘Enough’? It is only when he feels that his 
strength is spent that the brave man asks for a truce, and who 
is there who can deny the bravery of Germany? Would Ger- 
many, think you, forego the execution of her threat to destroy 
England’s power if German leaders saw victory within their 
grasp? 

WE FOUGHT OUR OWN WAR TO A FINISH. 

“Of course, I realize that many a well-meaning man in the 
United States, and even in Great Britain, will eagerly grasp 
at any peace proposal, no matter how iniquitous, no matter 
how inconclusive. 

“In 1864, during our Civil War, weaklings did not want to 
| fight it out. Rather than consent that the North should hang 
| on like grim death for another year, and so put an end to 
| slavery, we were to draw around us a mantle to cover the 
phantoms of fright and consent to a miserable compromise. 

“In 1864, after three years of strife, McClellan ran for 
President of the United States on a platform which declared 
| the war a failure. Horace Greeley, the editor of the most im 
i portant organ of public opinion in the North, completely lost 
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his nerve a few short months before Lee’s heroic army was at 
last broken. Here is what Greeley wrote to President Lincoln 
on August 29, 1864, just 90 days before the triumphant reelec- 
tion of our great President: 

‘*T know that nine-tenths of the whole American people, North and 
South, are anxious for peace—peace on almost any terms—and utterly 
sick of human slaughter and devastation. 

~ > ~* ao * + a 


“I beg you, imptore you, to inaugurate or invite proposals for peace 
forthwith. And in case peace can not now be made consent to an 
armistice for one year, each party to retain, unmolested, all it now 
holds, but the rebel ports to be opened. Meantime, let a national con- 
vention be held, and there will surely be no more war at all events. 

“ Lincoln sternly rejected Greeley’s prayer. Is there any man 
in this Nation of ours to-day who thinks that he did wrong? 

AT DEMOCRACY’S THROAT. 

“ Just as our own war was fought out, so this war in Europe 
must be fought out till one side or the other triumphs. If not 
to-day, it must be fought out te-morrow. Autocracy and democ- 
racy have at last engaged in a death struggle, and God help 
us if autocraey wins. Germany offers to return most of her 
booty if she is spared the penalty of her awful deeds. It is as 
if some miscreant who had slain a man and stolen his watch 
were to offer to disgorge the watch if he were promised im- 
munity. But where, Oh where, is the ‘freedom of the seas’ 
which Germany promised us? 


AUTOCRACY 


WE SPURNED MEDIATION IN 1862. 

‘IT was in Europe when this war broke out. I remember my 
feeling of regret when President Wilson in August, 1914, offered 
to mediate between the warring powers. If I had been in his 
place T should perhaps have made the same offer, and yet to 
‘inyone across the water as I was it was plain enough that the 
IXaiser would brook no interference. To-day, if, in compliance 
with Germany’s hopes, we should offer mediation, who can doubt 
that France and Great Britain would feel so profoundly wounded 
that our friendly relations would be at an end for many a decade 
to come, in spite of all the articles in all The Hague conventions 
put together? 

“This name of mediation has an attractive sound, but before 
we go too far let us glance once more at our Civil War history. 

“ After the disastrous failure of McClellan’s campaign in 1862 
no military expert or statesman of Europe thought that the 
North could possibly overthrow the Confederacy. 

“The great English Liberal reformer, William E. Gladstone, 
at that time advocated mediation by Europe in the affairs of 
the United States. In his famous Newcastle speech he said: 

“We may anticipate with certainty the success of the Southern 
States, so far as regards their separation from the North. I can not 
but believe that that event is as certain as any event yet future and 
contingent can be. 

“Sir George Lewis, who at the time was the British secre- 
tary for war, directly opposed Mr. Gladstone on this question 
of mediation, but even Lewis admitted that in the general 
opinion of Great Britain ‘ the contest would issue in the estab- 
lishment of the independence of the South.’ 

‘ Russia and France likewise contemplated a mediation offer. 
A little while after the Battle of Antietam, Prince Gortschakoff 
said to Bayard Taylor, of the American Legation at St. Peters- 
burg: 

“ Your situation is getting worse and worse; the chances of preserving 


the Union are growing more and more desperate. Can you find no 
basis of arrangement before your strength is so exhausted that you 
must lose for many years to come your position in the world? 

“In fact, the whole situation is summed up by the Comte de 


Paris in his History of the Civil War. It will be remembered 
that the Comte de Paris had exeeptional opportunities for ob- 
servation. He was head of the Legitimist Party in France, 
and, furthermore, he served as a eaptain of Volunteers on the 
staff of Gen. McClellan. His sympathies were entirely with 
the North, and yet in his book he says that*Europe during the 
middle period of the war regarded the efforts of the Federal 
Government to continue the war as ‘the result of culpable 
blindness, of a bloodthirsty obstinacy,’ 

WE FORBADE EUROPE EVEN TO WHISPER PEACE 

“But Lincoln was undismayed. Under his instructions Sec- 
retary Seward, in August, 1862, issued these stout directions 
to Charles Francis Adams, our minister to Great Britain: 

“If the British Government shall in any way approach you, direetly 
or indirectly, with propositions which assume or contemplate an appeal 
to the President on the subject of our internal affairs, whether it 
seem to imply a purpose to dictate, or to mediate, or to advise, or 
even to solicit or persuade, you will answer that you are forbidden 
to debate, to hear, or im any way receive, entertain, or transmit any 
communication of the kind. You will make the same answer whether 
the proposition comes from the British Government alone or from that 
Government tn combination with any other power. 

“ Fortunately the cause of the North was fast gaining ground 
smong the British rank and file. Even in the cabinet were found 
fast friends of the United States, like the Duke of Argyle, Sir 
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George Lewis, and Milnor Gibson. Their utterances in favor 
of the Union were mightily backed by Cobden, Bright. and 
Forster. But the balance of power in the British Cabinet was 
held by men like the premier, Lord Palmerston, who cared 
nothing for the North and nothing for the South but everything 
for harmony in the British Cabinet. There was only one thing 
which that cabinet would unanimously agree to do, and that 
was to do nothing at all. Let us hope that we shall now remem- 
ber our own views about mediation when our own country was in 
sore straits. Let us not forget the sound policy which prevailed 
in 1870 when our Secretary of State, Hamilton Fish, during the 
Franco-Prussian War, wired to Bancroft, our minister to 
Prussia, these significant words: 

““Washburne telegraphs that France requests United States to join 
other powers in effort for peace. Uniform policy and true interests of 
United States not te join European Powers in interference in European 
questions. 

“Let us apply the words of President Lineoln to our own 
countrymen. Let us follow his lead, and let us frown on every 
effort to persuade President Wilson ‘to mediate or to advise, 
or even to solicit or fersuade’ the entente allies in direct con- 
travention of our own indignant protest in the days when 
Europe was at peace and the United States was at war.” 





United States Business After the War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY T. RAINEY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rHe Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 19, 1916. 


Mr. RAINBY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I inelude an article appear- 
ing in the Chicago Herald of Sunday, December 3, and written 
by Mr. James Keeley, the editor, on United States business 
after the war. 

The article is as follows: 

UNITED Srates Business AFTER THE WAR. 
[By James Keeley.] 
Lonpon, December 2. 


Before I left Chicago I was asked by a number of leading business 
men to make an investigation as to the business conditions that would 
be likely to obtain between the United States and the allies, and more 
particularly England, after the war is over. 

During the last week I have put that question to four members of 
the British Government, to some of Engliand’s leading bankers and 
financial men with tremendous interests in America, to three editors 
of London daily a to the presiding genius of the best- 
known weekly journal in ingiand, to at least 50 business men whose 
spheres of activity are circumscribed only by the populated areas of 
the earth, to various minor officials connected with governmental de- 
partments that are directly concerned; in fact, to oe? man with 
whom I have come in contact since Monday morning. I have worked 
steadily as an interrogation point from that moment until now. 


HOW BRITAIN VIEWS TALK OF TRADE WAR WITH AMERICA, 


The only answer I have received is: “ Who knows what is going to 
happen after the war is over? We are as much in the dark as to 
that as we are regarding the date of the end of the war.” 

Then I asked question No. 2: “ Did the Paris conference mean that 
after the restoration of peace there will follow a trade war in which 
the hands of the allies will be raised not only against their enemies 
but all other commercial competitors, with America singled out for 
special attention in this direction?” : 

Lloyd-George, minister of war, epitomized the official point of view 
when he said to me: 

“Such an idea never entered anybody's mind. It is absurd. The 
idea that Great Britain could live without America, that Great Britain, 
with its seabound position and its configuration of coast, its river 
mouths and estuaries, could lock both the back and the front doors is 
the notion of a maniac.” 


PARIS AGREEMENT IS AIMED ONLY AGAINST THE GERMANS, 


Neither Mr. Runciman, president of the board of trade; Mr. Me- 
Kenna, the financial head of the Government; nor Viscount Grey would 
talk for publication, but I am violating no confidence when I say _ that 
they share Lloyd-George’s views. It was pointed out that at the Paris 
conference the deliberations were aimed only at Germany. 

Premier Asquith has made one official statement on the subject. 
said: 

“Tt has been suggested in neutral countries that we allies have a 
sinister design after the war is over to combine against them and 
build up an impenetrable stone wall against their trade. That is 
childish fiction, for, if it were true, it would mean that we, one and 
all, were bent on economic suicide. When the time for peace comes, 
nothing will be more essential to the allies from the standpoint of 
simple self-interest than to establish and maintain the best industrial 
and financial relations with all neutral powers.” 


NO HOSTILE ACTION AIMED AT AMERICAN COMMERCE, 


As far as it is possible to Judge from the various extended and frank 
conversations I have had, I think it ts fair to assume that if one may 
speculate on a future problem based on conditions that may change 
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at any moment, there is absolutely no disposition here to take any 
action of any kind against American business or commerce when the 
European slaughter pen has closed. : 

I have heard nothing, read nothing, seen nothing that gives the 
faintest support to the theory that because America has kept out of 
the bloody struggle, because all the = of the world is flowing west- 
ward, there will be any organized effort to punish us in the world’s 

ets. 
ae of my interviews took place during the early part of the week 
and before the Federal Reserve Board issued its sensational statement 
advising American banks, in the interest of liquidity of their assets, 
against the purchase of the short-term paper of the allies. Within the 
last 48 hours there has developed, to put it mildly, a critical tone and 
considerable comment. 

Some of the London papers are ——— bitter. One member of the 
Federal Reserve Board is the principal subject of suspicion. 

“Bluntly speaking,” said one influential banker, “this action is in 
effect a suggestion to American business men not to sell their goods to 
us and the other allies, because our credit is not good. It is a per- 
fectly unjustified attack upon the financial standing of solvent nations.” 


RESERVE BOARD’S RULING IS CALLED AN EMBARGO. 


Another man, who because of the public position he occupies could 
not permit the use of his name, went even further. 

“It is an actual embargo,” said he. ‘“ Call it what you will, that's 
what it amounts to.” 

The feeling in England, however, is mild compared with the emotions 
aroused in France. 

To France America has poured out her heart, her sympathy, and her 
charity. Young America has flown for her and fought her battles in 
the sky. Our doctors have toiled day and night saving the lives and 
limbs of French soldiers. Dr. Carrel, from his wonderful store of 
knowledge and skill, has developed a wonderful life-saving and limb- 
preserving method of treating wounds, a description of which has been 
or will be forwarded by John Bass, war correspondent of the Chicago 
Daily News. American lads have driven ambulances over roads 
sprinkled with the victims of sudden death. American nurses have 
tended the sick, comforted the dying. American love, American sym- 
a: and American charity have performed a noble part in minister- 
ng to the stricken of a sister Republic. 


FRANCE STUNNED BY BLOW FROM SISTER REPUBLIC. 


Knowing all these a France can not understand the fact and 
is stunned by the action of the Federal Reserve Board. Why its finan- 
cial honor, its commercial credit should be stabbed to the vitals is to 
France incomprehensible. France is astonished and grieved. 

I met in London to-day a French official with whom I had several 
pleasant visits in Paris. There our conversation was of American 
generosity and American aid. To-day—well, listen to what he said. 
The utterances that he poured out were emphasized and dramatized by 
his deep emotion and feeling. 

‘Why is your Nation doing this thing to my nation; why this assault 
on democracy, fighting for its Hfe and for democracy, by the greatest 
democracy of the world? We are shedding our blood, our most precious 
young blood, freely and copiously, and at this critical moment in the 
struggle your country, in effect, refuses to sell to us the things we need 
to preserve our existence, our very life. 


‘‘ HELPING HESSIANS CRUSH OUR FIRST FRIEND AND ALLY.” 


“When England was trying to oppress you with the aid of hired 
Hessians, the peasants of France under Lafayette came to your assist- 
ance. They fought with you and for you; they died for you. To-day, 
in our hour of stress, it is unkind, unjust, and most ungrateful for 
you to help the descendants of those Hessians to impose the same mill- 
tary tyranny on us from which we helped you to escape. 

“ France can not understand it.” 

At this distance, with only the most meager cable reports before me, 
I can not pretend to pass on the justness or unjustness of the action 
of our reserve board. But, as a reporter, it is my duty to let the 
readers of the Herald know the feeling that exists, a feeling that may 
be pregnant with possibility for the future. 


POINTS TO DANGEROUS POSSIBILITIES IF EMBARGO IS PLACED. 


Reverting to the London banker quoted above as to the action of the 
Federal Reserve Board, our conversation drifted to the various at- 
tempts made in America to impose an embargo on the exportation of 
munitions and the possibility of an attempt to revive the project as 
part of a plan to end the war. 

‘“*T wonder,” said this banker, “if the advocates of the plan ever 
considered the possibility that [European purchasers of ammunition 
might refuse payment, if ammunition contracts were unfilled, and the 
effect on the banks that have loaned money and the attendant train 
of pagstegtey and ruin and unemployment that would follow in the 
wake. 

The possibility of a food embargo by the United States is not re- 
garded seriously. It is admitted that such an embargo might prove 
embarrassing in time, but it is not thought possible that America will 
take such action. 

I discussed this subject last evening with a cabinet minister. He | 
was curious as to just exactly what foodstuffs might be prohibited. 

“ Not wheat,” he said. ‘* You have no surplus wheat, and we are not 
buying any from you.” 

“But,” said I, “in the event of an embargo and in the event that 
we have a surplus of wheat next year, how would you regard an 
embargo?” 

I can not give his answer, but a fair inference is that such action 
on the part of America, no matter how just or necessary it might be 
from the American point of view, would not be forgotten when the 
war is over and the question of trade relationships came up for dis- 
cussion, 

“We expect an enemy to try to starve us out,” said another promi- 
nent man, “ but for a friend to do so would hurt. A nation will forgive 
and forget many things, but starvation is hard to efface from the 
memory.” 

In what state the business world will be when the rivers of blood 
are dammed no one should hazard a concrete prophecy. Here in Lon- 
don there are optimists and pessimists. One man sees a financial 
debacle, with all nations, belligerents and neutrals alike, bearing equal 
shares of the burden. Others—and here again I may quote Liloyd- 
George—see no possibility of disaster: ‘For we have the land, the | 
source of everything, and with that there can be no real or MNS 
trouble for any nation.” 
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AMERICA MUST BE PREPARED FOR SHARP COMPETITION, 


As matters stand, America will have no official hurdles placed in her 
way in the battle for trade when peace resumes her sway. But the 
business men of the United States may as well realize right now that 
they will have, and must make all necessary preparations for, much 
sharper competition from England. There is a new and more alert 
hand at the industrial lever; there is a keener brain directing pro- 
duction. Sloth, or what has been regarded as sloth, in mill and factory 
has disappeared. The ambition of the English manufacturer and the 
English workman has been sharpened on a German grindstone. There 
is a new and keener cutting edge and English trade will follow the 
English flag. It will invade other lands with a vigor that is going to 
shock with surprise all England’s commercial competitors. 

In this campaign the British business man is going to have the 
whole-hearted support of the National Government even to the yiola- 
tion of Great Britain’s rock-ribbed policy of free trade. Mr. Runci- 
man, president of the board of trade, has said that the Government 
fully appreciates the importance of preserving and extending British 
trade in neutral markets, particularly with reference to “ certain im 
portant branches of British industry, after the war.” 

Mr. McKenna, addressing a conference of business men a short time 
ago, declared : 

‘* We have already shown that we are prepared to give the assistance 
of the Government to the development of our foreign trade in order 
to insure that those rivals who are now our bitter enemies shall not 
have control of the foreign trade which they have enjoyed in the past.” 

At this meeting the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That this association is of the opinion that, with the ob 
ject of maintaining and increasing our trade after the conclusion of 
the war, it is desirable that provision be made— 

(A) For preferential, reciprocal trading relations between all parts. 
of the British Empire. 

(B) For reciprocal trading relations between the British Empire 
and the allied countries. 

{S For the favorable treatment of neutral countries. 

D) For restricting by tariffs and otherwise our trade relations 
with all enemy countries so as to render dumping and the return of 
pre-war conditions impossible, and for the stimulating and developing 
= neaay manufactures and a consequent increased employment of native 
abor. 

These resolutions, of course, do not represent the considered, deter 
mined opinion of all England. No such radical departure from 
precedent can come without a full expression by the electorate. But 
they do represent a decidedly growing tendency. 

Free trade is not going to be abandoned, but it is a safe assumption 
that a protective tariff in some form or other is going to be a part 
of England's future fiscal policy. Whether it will take the form of 

raded tariffs, as suggested in the foregoing resolution, or whether 

uties will be put on only to foster new industries, or what we term 
in America “infant industries,” the future will reveal. 


DYE INDUSTRY TO RECEIVE BENEFIT OF PROTECTION 


One new trade that 1s certain to secure this adventitious aid is the 
dye industry. The discovery of aniline dyes was made by an English- 
man. With the discovery English effort stopped. German chemists 
developed the discovery, aud when the war came the dye business of 
the world was in German hands. 

By Government subvention a firm of British manufacturers two 
years ago started to make dyes. The new concern has been successful. 
{t has announced the manufacture of a blue dye which German chem- 
ists said it would take 10 years to make, and it promises shortly to 

ut other important colors on the market. The English dye industry 
S not expected for years after the war ends to be able to compete: 
with German dyes. So it is no secret that a protective tariff wil! be 
{mposed on some German dyes until such time as the English dye 
manufacturers are able to compete on equal terms. 

The helping hand that will be held out to the dyemakers will not be 
withheld from other businesses in a similar state of development. 

One curious fact about the growth of tariff reform, as they call it 
over here, is the fact that trades-unions, that were adamant against 
any interference with free trade, are split over the question now, and 25 
per cent of the labor members of Parliament are in favor of the pro- 
posed radical departure. 


WAR REVIVING BRITAIN AS GIANT OF FOREIGN TRADE, 


The conclusion I have reached as to the keenness of future competition 
between American and English manufactures was given added weight by 
the investigations during the last 10 weeks of William Hard, the well- 
known American magazine writer, who is writing an authoritative series 
of articles for the Metropolitan Magazine and the Chicago Herald on 
this highly important subject. Mr. Hard said to me to-day: 

“The general conclusion I have come.to is this: The war in the long 
run is going to send Great Britain up and is going to send it up very 
fast and very far, not down at all, as a competitor of the United States 
for trade in South America and everywhere else throughout the world. 
Before the war we had two big competitors—Great Britain and Ger- 
many. Germany was a new fire, blazing all over. Great Britain was an 
old fire, with cooling embers and streaks of ashes. This war is making 
Great Britain into a new fire, too. 

“TI see new American machines all over Great Britain. I also see 
something a great deal more important than new American machines, 
and that is new American ideas, ideas about the layout of machines in 
the factory room, ideas about the using of unskilled labor efficiently by 
planning all the work out beforehand in the brains of staff specialists; 
ideas, in short, of scientific management. I have met young engineers 
in Scotch shipyards who were filled to the teeth with the writings of 
Frederick Taylor and Harrington Emerson and all our other important 
American efficiency engineers. They are building warships at a speed 
that would make Josephus Daniels say, ‘ It can’t be done.’ 


BRITAIN IMPORTING BRAINS FROM THE UNITED STATES, 


“At the end of the war the British will still have all their own ideas, 
which, after all, made London the world’s biggest business center, and, in 
addition, they will have American ideas as well. We are importing cash 
from them. They are importing brains from us. 

“An American business man, in business in England as well as in 
the United States, said the other day: ‘When this thing is over these 
people are going to have what they never had before —a numerous race 
of expert business managers of the scientific sort.’ 

“ But that is only one part of the story. The British are also going 
to have a combination of science, capital, government, and labor tha 
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we never had. ‘The British Government is now in business on its own 
account on 9 large scale, not merely as an adviser to business, like our 
Government. The British Government is now itself a business concern, 
with railroads, coal mines, and large numbers of factories and _ ship- 
yards under its own control. It has learned business at first hand. At 
the end of the war it will sit at the head of the council table to decide 
future British business at large and sit there with real knowledge. 
FIRST UNION OF ALL THE PEOPLE FOR BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT. 

“And labor will sit there, too, in a sense in which it has never sat 
there before. The Government has given its word to labor that work- 
ing conditions in British factories after the war will be put back just 
where they were from the standpoint of labor before the war. But 
everybody, including the labor leaders, knows that this is impossible. 
You can’t take all these hundreds of thousands of new_labor-saying 
machines and throw them away. ‘Therefore, some new deal must be 
made. The pledge to labor has to be redeemed, but redeemed in a dif- 
ferent way. Labor can not be given the thing it was promised. It has 
to be givea something else. That is, labor has to be admitted to the 
council table and some kind of bargain must be driven with it, bringing 
it into harmony with Great Britain’s new national efficiency purposes. 

AMERICAN TRADE AFTER WAR ENTIRELY UP TO AMERICA, 

“This simply means that the mass of the people for the first time in 

any country wil! send their representatives to the national conferences, 


the purpose of which will be to unite the Government and the capi- 
talists and the new race of expert, scientific business managers and the 
leaders of the trades unions in a national scheme for national prosper- 


ity and national trade progress at home and abroad.” 
Mr. Hard has judged the situation expertly, and as no such combina- 


tion of national forces is in prospect in the United States the greatest 
lesson IT can see over here is that these European belligerent countries, 
unless we act quickly, will be ahead of us instead of behind us in organ- 
ized national industrial strength. 

To sum up, American trade after the war is in the hands of America. 





Bureau of Animal Industry. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM W. WILSON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 19, 1916. 


Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the 
following statement: 

The Lobeck bill, H. R. 16060, is now before the House on 
Union Calendar 258, and should be enacted into law during the 
present session. The call on the Union Calendar now rests 
with the Committee on Agriculture, by which committee the bill 
was favorably reported. The bill provides a uniform and 
equitable salary schedule for veterinary inspectors and lay in- 
spectors. The merits of this measure were fully set forth in the 
hearings held before the House Committee on Agriculture on 
April 20-21, 1914, on the Lobeck bill, H. R. 9292, and in the 
hearings held before the same committee on March 28-29, 1916, 
on the Lobeck bill, H. R. 5792. The bill was reported to the 
House on June 8, 1916, and a copy of the bill and copy of report 
No. 810 appear on pages 14377, 14378, and 14379 of the daily 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, August 9, 1916. 





This legislation has been indorsed by a large number of | 


boards of trade, chambers of commerce, and other similar 
bodies, reference to said indorsements being made in the hear- 
ings. 

The following statistics are compiled from the statements of 483 
men--veterinary inspectors and lay inspeetors—located at the various 
packing centers throughout the country and districts where field work 
is being performed. ‘They are cmployed by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, United States Department of Agriculture. The men who have 
made these statements are the men affected by H. R. 16060: 

Irom statements of iay inspectors, grade 1, who entered service at 
$720. 

Entrance salary, $720 per annum. 

First promotions: ‘Three after 1 year’s service, 13 after 2 years’ 
setvice, 7 after 3 years’ service, 2 after 4 years’ service, 1 after 5 
years’ service, | after 11 years’ service, 1 after 12 years’ service, and 
1 after 15 years’ service. 

Second premotions: One after 2 years’ service, 1 after 3 years’ serv- 
ice, 1 after 4 years’ service, 11 after 5 years’ service, 3 after 6 years’ 
service, 3 after 7 years’ service, 2 after 8 years’ service, 2 aiter 9 
years’ service, 1 after 10 years’ service, and 1 after 11 years’ service. 

Third promotions: One after 5 years’ service, 2 after 6 years’ 
service, 12 after 7 years’ service, 2 after 8 years’ service, and 2 after 
10 years’ service. 

No promotions: One after 12 years’ service. 

Present salaries of lay inspectors, grade 1: Two at $720 per an- 
num, 1 at $840 per annum, 2 at $900 per annum, 18 at $1,000 per 
annum, and 5 at $1,100 per annum. 

From statements of lay inspectors, grade 1, who entered service at 
$840 per annum. 

Entrance salary, $840 per annum. 

First promotions: One after 1 year's Service, 3 after 2 years’ service, 
14 after 3 years’ service, 14 after 4 years’ service, 3 after 5 years’ 
service, and 2 after 6 years’ service. 

Second promotions: Three after 6 years’ service, 2 after 6 years’ 
service, and 2 after 7 years’ service. 
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Third promotions: One after 7 years’ service. 

No promotions: Fifty-six men after 1 year or less service, 39 men 
after 1 to 2 years’ service, 12 men after 2 to 3 years’ service, 1 man 
after 4 years’ service, and 1 man after 8 years’ service. 

Present salaries of lay inspectors, grade 1: Highty-two at $840 per 
annum, 1 at $960 per annum, 36 at $1,000 per annum, and 1 at $1,100 
per annum. 

Five men entered the service at $900 per annum: One received frst 
promotion after 12 years’ service, 1 received first promotion after 16 
years’ service, 2 received first promotion after 18 years’ service, and 1 
received first promotion after 21 years’ service. 

They record their present salary in each case at $900 per annum. 

Length of service since last promotion: Eighty-seven men 1 year or 
less, 58 men 1 to 2 years, 25 men 2 to 3 years, 1 man 8 to 4 years, 1 
man 5 years, 4 men 7 to § years, 1 man 9 years, and 1 man 10 years. 

Injuries sustained by lay inspectors, grade 1, for which the nature 
of their work was directly responsible. Certain of these cases are 
later described in detail. 

General injuries, including sprains, abrasions. painful falls. etc., 
11; injured by scalding, 3 men; sustained broken arm, 2 men: sus- 
tainéd broken leg, 2 men; serious cuts, 2 men; and broken ribs, 1 man. 

Illness sustained by lay inspectors, grade 1, for which the uature 
of their work was directly responsible: Pneumonia, 1 man; pleurisy, 
1 man; rheumatism, 3 men; tuberculosis, 2 men; nervous trouble, 3 
men; and hernia, 1 man. Hight have not fully recovered. 

Money loss: In many cases a record has not been kept of the money 
loss. The amounts recorded, however, range from $10 to $640, show- 
ing a total of $2,125.66. It would be impossible, of course, to record 
their suffering or their mental perturbation during peried immediately 
following the injury. 

One hundred lay inspectors, grade 1, made a statement as to their 
hours of labor. ‘The lowest number of hours stated for a day’s work 
was 7 and the highest 15 hours. " 

Hours of labor: Qne works 7 to 8 hours a day, 29 work 8 to 9 
hours a day, 2 work 8 to 10 hours a day, 2 work 8 to 11 hours a 
day, 3 work 1 to 12 hours a day, 22 work 9 to 10 hours a day, 2 work 
9 to 11 hours a day, 1 works 9 to 12 hours a day, 26 work 10 to 11 
hours a day, 1 works 10 to 12 hours a day, 3 work 11 to 12 hours 
a day, 4 work 8 to 12 hours a day, 3 work 8 to 14 hours a day, and 
1 works 8 to 15 hours a day. 

Sunday work: Fifty lay inspectors, grade 1, state that they are 
called upon to work occasionally on Sundays. 

Four have stated that they have received compensatory time on 
other days of the week for this labor. 

Holiday work: Fifty-seven lay inspectors, grade 1, have stated that 
they work nearly every holiday. 

Denied annual leave: One man in 1908, 1 man in 1918, 9 men in 
1914, 9 men in 1915, and 3 men in 1916. 

The reasons attributed to the loss of annual leave, which ranges 
from 1 to 15 days, the maximum time allowed to men in this 
bureau outside of Washington, was that the exigencies of the service 
made the granting of the leave denied impossible. 

From statements of lay inspectors, grade 2, who entered the service 
at $720, $840, $900, and $1,000 per annum. 

First promotions: Six after 1 year’s service, 16 after 2 years’ service, 
17 after 3 years’ service, 21 after 4 years’ service, 40 after 5 years’ 
service, 29 after 6 years’ service, 21 after 7 years’ service, 6 after 8 
years’ service, 2 after 9 years’ service, 1 after 10 years’ service, 1 after 
11 years’ service, and 2 after 13 years’ service. 

Second promotions: One after 2 years’ service, 4 after 3 years’ 
service, 2 after 4 years’ service, 8 after 5 years’ service, 8 after 6 
years’ service, 8 after 7 years’ service, 5 after § years’ service, 3 after 
10 years service, 1 after 13 years’ service, and 1 after 20 years’ service. 

Third promotions: Two after 6 years’ service, 5 after 7 years’ service, 
2 after 9 years’ service, 1 after 11 years’ service, 4 after 12 years’ 
service, 1 after 14 years’ service, and 1 after 15 years’ service. 

No premotions: Three after 2 years’ service, 4 after 3 years’ service, 
4 after 4 years’ service, 1 after 5 years’ service, 1 after 6 years’ service, 
and 1 after 10 years’ service. 

Length of service since last promotion: Fifteen men 1 year or less, 
41 men 1 to 2 years, 72 men 2 to 3 years, 13 men 3 to 4 years, 33 
men 4 to 5 years, 7 men 5 to 6 years, 3 men 6 to 7 years, 1 man 7 
to 8 years, 1 man 8 to 9 years, and 3 men 9 to 10 years. 

Present salaries of lay inspectors, grade 2: Twenty-three men $1,000 
per annum, 2 men $1,100 per annum, 150 men $1,200 per annum, 6 
men $1,320 per annum, and 3 men $1,400 per annum. 

Injuries sustained by lay inspectors, grade 2, for which the nature 
of their work was directly responsible. Certain of these cases are later 
described in detail, 

General injuries, including sprains, abrasions, painfull falls, etc., 11; 
broken legs, 5; cuts, 2; hernia, 5. 

Iliness sustained by jay inspectors, grade 2, for which the nature of 
their work was directly reaponaible : Pneumonia, 1; rheumatism, 9 ; tuber- 
culosis, 2 ; infections, 7; serious colds, 2. Twenty have not fully recovered, 

Money loss: In many cases a record has not been kept of the money 
loss. The amounts recorded, however, range from $2 to $2,212, show- 
ing a tetal of $5.423.83. It will be impossible, of course, to record their 
mental perturbation during period immediately following the injury. 

One hundred and ten lay inspectors, grade 2, made a statement as to 
their hours of labor. The lowest number of hours stated for a day’s 
work was 8 and the highest 14 hours. 

Hours of labor: Nineteen work 8 to 9 hours a day, 10 work 8 to 10 
hours a day, 3 work 8 to 11 hours a day, 3 work 8 to 12 hours a day, 
40 work 9 to 10 hours a day, 4 work 9 to 11 hours a day, 1 works 9 to 
12 hours a day, 24 work 10 to 11 hours a day, 5 work 11 hours a day, 
and 1 works 14 hours a day. 

Sunday work: Fifty-seven lay inspectors, grade 2, have stated that 
they are called upon to work occasionally on Sundays. Bight have 
stated that they have received compensatory time for this labor. 

Holiday work : Reventy So lay inspectors, grade 2,-have stated that 
they work nearly every holiday. 

Denied annual leave: Ten men in 1914, 4 men in 1915, and 4 men no 
year stated. 

The reasons attributed to the loss of annual leave, which range from 
1 day to 15 days, the maximum time allowed to men of this bureau 
outside of Washington, was that the exigencies of the service made the 
granting of the leave impossible. 

From statements of veterinarians who entered service at $1,400 per 
annum. 

Entrance salary, $1,400 per annum: 

First promotions: Seven after 1 year’s service, 8 after 2 years’ 
service, 22 after 3 years’ service, 20 after 4 years’ service, 20 after 5 
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years’ service, 2 after 6 years’ service, 1 after 7 years’ service, and 2 
after S years’ service. ‘ : 

Second promotions : One after 1 year’s service, 1 after 2 years service, 
3 after 3 years’ service, 2 after 4 years’ service, 4 after 5 years’ service, 
11 after 6 years’ service, 8 after 7 years’ service, 13 after 8 years’ 
service, 13 after 9 years’ service, and 1 after 10 years’ service. . 

Third promotions : Two after 6 years’ service, 3 after 7 years’ service, 
4 after 8 years’ service, 1 after 9 years’ service, and 1 after 10 years’ 
service. ; : ; . oe ee 

No promotions : Twenty-four after 1 year’s service, 28 after 2 years’ 

service, 12 after years’ service, 3 after 4 years’ service, 1 after 5 
vears’ service, 1 after 9 years’ service, and 1 after 10 years’ service. 
“ Leneth of service since last promotions: Forty-nine men 1 year or 
less, 42 men 1 ‘to 2 years, 17 men 2 to 3 years, 9 men 3 to 4 years, 
2 men 5 to 6 years, 2 men 6 to 7 years, 2 men 7 to 9 years, 4 men 9 
to 10 years, and 3 men 10 to 11 years. 

Present salaries: Sixty-nine men, at $1,400 per annum ; 2 men, at 
$1,600 per annum; 16 men, at $1,620 per annum; 1 maa, at $1,635 
per aunum; 1 man at $1,680 per annum; 1 man, at $1,700 per annum ; 
2 men. at $1,740 per annum; 40 men, at ‘$1,800 per annum; -4 men, 
at $1.900 per annum; 1 man, at $1,920 per annum; 2 men, at $1,980 
per annum; 2 men, at $2,000 per annum; 1 man, at $2,040 per annum ; 
1 man. at $2,220 per annum; 1 man, at $2,250 per annum; 1 man, at 

2,520 per annum, 

Injuries sustained by veterinarians, for which the nature of their 
work was directly responsible. Certain of these cases are later de- 
seribed in detail. 

General injuries, including sprains, abrasions, painful falls, etc., 9; 
broken leg, 4; broken arm, 2; broken bones, 2; cuts, 16; and hernia, 3. 

Iliness sustained by veterinarians, for which the nature of their 
work was directly responsible: Pneumonia and pleurisy, 3; rheuma 
tism. 8: tuberculosis, ? infections, 7; nervous troubles, 1; colds. 1; 
and typhoid fever, 1. Eighteen have not fully recovered. 

Money loss: In many cases a record has not been kept of the money 
loss. ‘The amounts recorded, however, range from $3 to $1,300, show- 
ing a total of $8,645.50. It would be impossible, of course, to reeoerd 
their suffering or their mental perturbation during period immediately 
following the Injury. 

Seventy-one veterinarians made a statement as to their hours of 
labor The lowest number of hours stated for a day's work was 6 
and the highest 13 hours. One works 6 to 7 hours a day, 1 works 
7 to 8 hours a day, 1 works 7 to 10 hours a day, 1 works 8 to 9 hours 
a day, and 1 works S to 10 hours.a day. 

Suncay work: Forty-three veterinarians state that they are caijed 
upen to work occasionally on Sundays. Three have stated that they have 
receive.| compensatory time on other days of the week for this labor. 

Holiday work: Fifty-six veterinarians have stated that they work 
nearly every holiday. 

Denied annual leave: Two men in 1913, 10 men in 1914, 6 men in 
1915. 3 men in 1916, and 12 men no year stated. 

The reasons attributed to the loss of annual leave, which range 
from 1! to 15 days. the maximum time allowed to men of this bureau 
outside of Washington, was that the exigencies of the service made the 
granting of ‘the leave impossible. 

SERIOUS ILLNESS OF EMPLOYEES CONTRACTED IN LINE OF DUTY 


Cause No. 1: Two employees were assigned to duty in the malarial 
districts of North Carolina. Both contracted malaria, and aside from 
their suffering, spent $50 and $25, respectively, securing relief. 

Case No, 2: Employee assigned to dourine eradication cut his hand 
while performing an operation, severing dorsa! digital artery and 
superticial and deep digital merve. Result: Cirenlation impaired, in- 
nervation not restored. . 

Case No, 3: An employee assigned to slaughterhouse work was pain- 
fully injured by pulley flying eff of motor shaft, striking him in the 
leg. Result: Lame and pain in injured leg. 

Case No, 4: Employee assigned to slaughterhouse. work scalded leg 
after slipping on cover of greasy tank. Result: Suffered for 15 days. 

Case No, 5: Employee assigned to packing-house work fell and broke 
leg on slippery stairway. Result: Suffered for three ‘months and five 
days. has severe pains and lameness at present, and suffered a Gnancial 
Toss of $276.55. 

Case No. 6: Employee assigned to slaughterhouse work sustained in- 
jury to left forearm when a 180-pound ‘heg fell from rail because of 
defective switch. Result: Less of three ‘months’ pay and inability to 
play violin, formerly great source of pleasure. 

Case No. 7: Employee assigned to slaughterhouse work fell on slip- 
pery floor and ran knife through his hand. -Result: Sensory nerves in 
two fingers severed, leaving paralysis. 

Case No. 8: Employee assigned to packing-house work fell on slippery 
stairs and fractured ankle. Result: Seven weeks’ loss of pay and slight 
lameness. 

Case No. 9: Employee assigned to slaughterhouse work was injured on 
the head when a beef carcass fell from the rear. Result: Thirteen days 
of inability and money loss of $20. 

Case No. 10: Employee assigned to slaughterhouse work sustained 
cut on left ‘hand; blood poisoning developed. Result: Partial paralysis 
and atrophy, two weeks of inability, and money loss of $15. 

Case No, 11: Employee assigned to foot-and-mouth disease sustained 
a broken rib when attempting to hold a steer for examination. Nature 
of work made it necessary for him to continue, injured though he was. 
Result: Continuous and frequent pains, due to chronic inflammation 
of pleura, and money loss of $20 at time of accident. 

Case No, 12: Employee assigned to live-stock inspection suffered death 
because of a massacre which occurred at Columbus, N. Mex., where he 
was working. 

The above eases arc just a few taken at random of those recorded 
and show the dangerous condition surrounding the bureau men in their 
work No compensation was granted because of these injuries. It is 
not especially because of laek of compensation that we call attention 
to them, however, but more .particulariy to show the dangers that can 
not be separated from the work that these men are doing. 


ILLNESS. 


If all of the cases were recorded that are directly traceable to the 
work the bureau men are doing, ranging from three or four days to 
several months, they would number in the thousands. Rheumatism, 
severe colds, and la grippe, pneumonia, various inflammations resulting 
from cuts are occasioned and aggravated by drafty rooms and extreme 
differences in temperature of ‘the rooms of the establishments where 
these employees are obliged to work. 





HOURS OF DUTY. 


Case No. 1: An employee assigned to slaughterhouse work states that 
at the present time he is on duty 10, 12, and 13 hours a day. He says 
that he has been on a from 2.30 a. m. to 7 p. m., with 30 minut 
for brenkfast and 30 minutes for dinner 

Case No. 2: An employee assigned to packing-house work states that 
it is the custom of the packers in St. Paul to work their employees not 
over 45 hours a week. At this same station, he says, the hours of the 
bureau employee for nine months in the year range from 55 to 75 hours 
a week, and not less than 45 hours a week for the other three months. 

Numerous similar statements have been submitted from different 
parts of the country. 

RESIGNATIONS AND COMPARATIVE SALARIES. 

At Chicago 25 resignations have been recorded since May 1, 1916 
The new positions accepted by the ex-employees show an increase over 
the Government salary ranging from 25 to 100 per cent. 

Between October, 1912, and April, 1914, approximately 290 employee: 
resigned from the bureau to better their positions. 

At Sioux Falls, 8. Dak., the following resignations are recorded: 

R. R. Laird, veterinary inspector. 

G. FE. Golden, veterinary inspector 

R. W. Falk, veterinary inspector. 

Recently resigned to accept positions, showing respective ineres 
in salary as follows: 33 per cent, 55 per cent, and 110 per cent. 

Mr. Joseph Lehner states that he entered the employ of the Worcester 
Rendering Co. in 1909, since that time his salary has been increased 
100 per cent. 

Mr. Andrew P. Farrel entered the service of the Government thi 
same year and has been stationed at the same rendering house Mr. 


| Farrel’s salary has been increased during this time but 19 per cent 





The following are 27 resignations taken at random from statements 
submitted, showing Government salary at time of resignation and salary 
or earnings in new position, based on percentage: 
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Statements with results summed up to the above might be extended 
to hundreds. The above are presented for the purpose of showing the 
relative valne placed upon the services of these employees by the Govy- 
ernment and the private employer. 

The following is the comparative stutement showing salaries paid to 
tradesmen in the Government employ at the Brooklyn Navy Yard and 
the rank and file of the employees of the Bureau of Animal Industry: 

Lay inspectors, grade 1, $840 to $1,100; lay inspectors, grade 2, 
$1,000 to $1,200; veterinary inspectors, $1,400 to $1,800 

The employees of the Brooklyn Navy Yard are paid on a per diem 
basis, are allowed 30 days onnua!l leave, and a half holiday during the 
three summer months They earn annaally the following amounts: 

Divers, annually, $2,995: forgers, annually, $1,797; instrument 
makers, annually, $1,572: diesinkers, annually, $1,572; electricians 
annually, $1,497: engine tenders, arnually, $1,387; coppersmiths, an- 
nuaily, $1,297: ecalkers. anmaually, $1,248; boiler makers, annually, 


$1,248: boatbuilders, annually, $1.248; acetylene operators, annually, 
$1.09S ; chauffeurs, annually, $923: an- holders (rivets), annually, . 
$923. 


The following salaries are paid to employees in the classified Cus 
toms Service, United States Treasury Department. These employecs 


i; are laymen 


Class A, less than $720 per anoum. 

Class B, 0 or more and less than $840 
Class C, $840 or more and less than $900. 
Class D, 8900 or more and less than $1,000 
Class E, $1.000 or more and less than $1,200. 





Class 1, $1,200 or more and less than $1,400. 
Class u2, $1,400 or more and less than $1,690. 
Class 3, $1,600 or more and less than $1,800 
Class 4, $1,800 or more and less than $2,000 


’ 
oe 


Class 5, $2,000 or more and less than § 

Class 6, $2,500 or more. 

The salaries listed below are paid the city and State employees at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and in Utah, with the exception of the chief 
sanitary inspector, who is a layman and whose duties are about on a 
par with lay inspectcrs in the Bureau of Animal Industry With these 
city and State inspectors are veterinary and medica! inspectors con- 
ducting a private practice In connection with their cfficial work 

Chicf of city department of health, $3,600 per annum. 

Assistant chief of city department of health, $2,400 per annum. 

Chief of dairy and food division, $2,400 per annum. 

Chief sanitary inspector, $2,400 per annum. 


’ 2500. 








Similar salaries are paid for city and State service in various sec- 
tions of the country. 

Teachers of veterinary medicine 
ployed at salaries as indicated: 

Alabama, $2,500; California, $1,900 and $2,200; 
$2,100, $2,000, $1,700, $1,800, and $1,700; Delaware, $2,000; Idaho, 
SOK Illinois, $2,500; Indiana, $2,400; lowa, $2,200; Louisiana, 
$2,400; Maine, $1,700; Maryland, $1,800; Massachusetts, $2,620; 
Michigan, $1,766 and $1,600: Minnesota, $3,200 and $1,800; Missouri, 


in the following States are em 


Colorado, $1,000, 


$1,500, $3,000, and $500; Montana, $2,100; North Carolina, $2,000 
and 300; North Dakota, $3,000, $2,000, and $2,000; Ohio, $38,000, 





$2,750, $2,500, $1,900, 
$2,600; South Dakota, 
00, $2,000, and $1,075; 
300; Washington, 
Virginia, $900; and 


$1,600; Oregon, 
and $900; 


$1,000; South 
Tennessee, $780; 
Utah, $1,200; Vermont, $2,000; 
$1,400, $1,600, $2,000, $1,700, and 
Wisconsin, $3,266 and $2,450. 

various employees that unless 
These 


and 
$2,280 
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It is indicated by statements made by 
substantial increases are granted many resignations will result, 
statements show that they will occur simply because of the duty they 





owe to themselves and their families, and not in any sense because of 
bitterness toward the bureau. Employees everywhere are refusing 
higher salaries than the bureau offers, believing the legislation will im- 
prove their condition. 

One employee from one packing center writes as follows: 

“For information would say that within the last week I have known 
of two packing-house employees that have refused to accept positions 
in our service on account of low salary.” 

This seems to be rather a departure from custom in the past and 
shows that even the entrance salary of the Government employee is not 
consistent with salary paid in private life. 

Statement of employees on living expenses, ete. : 

Case No. 1: An employee assigned to packing-house work at Kansas 
City writes as follows: 

‘I have a wife and two children. It has taken every dollar of my 
salary to pay expenses. I have been unable to save anything for emer- 
vencies If any of my family or I get sick, I will have to borrow the 
money to pay the doctor.” 

Case No, 2: An employee working at $70 per month writes as fol 
lows: 

“Ilouse rent, $10 per month; groceries and meats, $35 per month; 
insurance, $3.50 per month; clothing and shoes, $10 per month; fuel 
and light, $4 per month; doctor and medicine, $4 per month; car fare, 
$2.60 per month; total, $69.10.” 

It will be noted from the above that no provision is made for lunch- 
eons away from home, laundry bill, or other incidental expenses. No 
provision is made for pleasure. 

Case No. 3: In order to show the loyalty and appreciation of the 
employee to the bureau, and in order to show that the bureau exerts 
itself to provide comfort and happiness for the men, as far as it is ina 
position to do so, we quote the following statement from J. E. Sprindler, 
veterinary inspector, located at Newport, Vt 

“Have no fault whatever to find with the bureau. I was getting in 
bad shape with rheumatism at Pittsburgh, Pa., when the bureau saved 
me by transferring me to Board of Work.” 








Case No. 4: An employee located at Kansas City submits the fol 
lowing: 
Groceries and meats ‘ rer he 7 $30, 00 
Rent per month 5: =e sie ates ittg ele iniioan sap elit tole ondieahidaenemaa 15. 00 
SUTENCS DEF MOR... .. nose cenae ' oat ntlehsdechadempatant 3. 00 
Fuel and light per month a s ediip dail icete anes tae aaneeieeeeaeiaaae 7.00 
ge =. a eee Saat hdd teancroeiibsitade ante ae 2. 60 
Clothing - dh cede dnitiniaailie diac snae sheds aiatnai Bier tke talebianoa Si noah unticensataeialaiena 10, 00 
Water = s migiavabiansel . 70 
Total leech 5 scion iachels Gdraatedniaagie ican nmees. |) Me ae 
Doctor and medicine sea sa Sciacca kates enlists olan 1. 70 
Salary (per month) a es ee 70. 00 
Case No. 5: An ex-lay inspector, grade 1, makes the following state- 
ment: 
“As a married man, with wife and three children, I have been com- 


pelled to resign after almost three years’ service in this bureau, because 
of the present insufficient salary. 
luring this period | have found it 
my family The high cost of living has compelled me to go back to 
packing-house work, where living wages and better opportunities for 
advancement prevail than in this bureau at the present time. 


*“ Below is a summary of my actual living expenses during October, 
19 
(‘oa - i ~ a ae - $&. 50 
Light ‘ “ 2. 62 
Kent KS S 16. 00 
Groceries oes ans 29. 80 
Meats ead wil 7. 25 
Car fare : . on 2. 60 
Medicine and doctor iki cteinidsteiesarnain tinct ‘ 4.70 
Clothing * s a 5. 30 
Total saith es Setealemaiidiel ot a ae 
Salary oosbseeaticlaahethehin\deephie 70, 00 
In debt 6. T7 
“'Phis is a very conservative estimate compared with former months 
when my doctor bills and medicine bills were much higher. I have 


been compelled to live in a section of the city unsuitable to the proper 


raising of my children, as you see I have been unable to afford my 
family the amusements and recreations due them.” 
Case No. 6: An employee located in Kansas City submits the fol 


lowing: 


‘My expenses for myself, wife, and three children for 30 days: 


Groceries and meats . womans hey OO 
Rent ee: aiden 15. 00 
Fuel and light “ 5. 00 
Car fare (to and from) . cunts 2. 60 
Insurance and taxes ‘ RE A =a 5. 00 
Clothing and shoes__- , aie 7.00 
Doctor bills Deine Sa dese “ ssachs coe 
Recreation wi 0 neicip ear nsngasaip in aitanines ies . 

Total a sata deteatialatasieieenin sen ene me ewe wee 69. GO 
Salary one Serene seme mene es ~< me ~— 80.00 


impossible to properly support | 
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Case No. 7: The fimonteg statement comes from Chicago: 

“It cost Maurice Bernstein just $6.76 more to feed himself, his wife, 
and eight children last week than it cost him for the corresponding 
week in 1915, and the daily menu was practically the same—the same 
food, the same quality, and the same quantity, according to the family 
house book. ‘The table shows the article, the price per article in 1915 








and 1916; the total emount for each week of 1915 and 1916, and 
the corresponding cost: 
Cost. | Cost for one week. 
Article. _emenen ane suintind — 
Unit. 1915 | 1916 Quantity. 1915 1916 

SE ind aemknael Per 25-pound sack .|$0.55 {$1.25 | 3sacks...... $1.65 $3.75 
Potatoes a aR aS Ree PO BOER ccckccctics .124 -60 | 3 pecks...... .38 | 1.80 
Sweet oi]........... Per bottle......... .19 -23 | 3 bottles.... 57 | .@ 
eee Per pound........ - 06 -08} | 10 pounds... -60 | .95 
Ss kisn'a's sepck-vasts cual ls cast. bias 36 -40 | 3pounds....} 1.08 | 1.20 
SI Bee: ibiitah as dean .30 -30 | 1 pound..... 30; .30 
ODM nn 0900 cnesnes DOE EO... piiccnesee -2 -25 | 2cams....... -50| .50 
Ms Was bavas wh oss Per pound...... .06 .12 | 10 pounds... -609) 1.2 
Meat (average). ....|..... Pt ewiteuke ade aan -16 | 30 pounds...| 3.60 4.80 
Speers: Sage. ins cmievedsed 08 .06 | 8 pounds.... 2A} .48 
Tomatoes........... a cide cecal .05 .OS | 2i pounds...} 1.05) 1.68 
DD iiciN -abseknsane Per quart...... .08 -O8 | 21 quarts....) 1.68 1.68 
i Per package....... .09 -10 | 1 package... .09 -10 
Corn starch......... ener ahe loan Keo eb .10 Me Laced Biswas -10 -12 
Soap (washing)......| Per bar........... .05 -06 | Sbars....... 2; .30 

ee. owe ee S nbeaeen Shun temas oe | ants 4 adibadd Sls octane 12.69 | 19.45 

} | 


Case No. 8: A veterinary inspector from Kansas City submits the 
following statement : 

“This is actual living expense as called to mind and does not include 
incidentals of small amounts, possibly amounting to $5, exclusive of 
clothes, etc., for wife and baby. I have failed to save a penny in 
three and a half years, outside of insurance fee: 





Cemee 2006. .24 dies k tehandes wks wien deena ee Bae $25. 00 
Light - ts tei a alias en ache gna aiahdapa ADE tala eal tin aici ta bea a ih 1.00 
NN it dam ssid tip gesps eatin: wd anighs op nist prion i eaecn sen al a un atin aad ace 1. 00 
Heat shel alts lls cenit ee ACS shapes es al el ei Se sg es cad ig oD cates 4. 00 
Groceries, ete. -- hice Rati ieee c a iakabeetebenciad ah atlcdea nian ii a 40, 00 
CO DR0G q cciccin dnnididse suki wikia tea Ee oo ee es 2. 60 
TOI casita on sictg ap 0k ei tee tects inscb emcde ie ep eicaslncaeeaeatel awa esaa a ee 4.50 

UE eniensian I chats rede lca etl cect ns aka ct uate AAaacien sae 78.10 


Case No. 9: An employee from Kansas City submits the following 
Statement: 

‘Below is list of my actual living expenses for 30 days. My family 
consists of myself, wife, and two children, ages 7 and 11, respectively: 


Groceries and meats... sedis deticgsiiop as avereileceaiia emit $34. 00 
SONI RI hin Sidi cece hs tase naa OR: wR aac csileigdit eoe 8. 50 
re in aa lta Ries tesa eine ii bis ins SE sind Decale ia 2. 60 
PURO as Ssh Se oS eek Jatin kde ehbeus 4. 60 
ae? {Cpa et JOOP) ocean cin thiieiten Wibidveamowminteu 4.18 
GRIN 106 | NGO. ih be ks ok Riad e dns 11. 66 
setebest om imertguge Gn hehe... wk. cee code chien 8. 26 
COPE RG “GOO og ohh miki rec occas eee Se ee 8. 00 

Wii bs iw eames ee ene ebbe ated edeee 76. 80 
Sickmess QUA GMUSCRRORIS, BUC ori ke odin kicks deter nddiiaddocca 7.03 


Case No. 11: An employee stationed at Columbus, Ohfo, makes the 
following statement : 

“T would say that I find that most any kind of work that requires 
the same intelligence commands much higher compensation than lay 
inspectors are paid. The State of Ohio pays $100 per month for the 
same kind of work that we are paid for performing. I am a married 
man and I find it almost impossible to live on $70 per month and live 
in respectable quarters, especially with the present high cost of living. 
I have to pay $20 per month for a house to live in. After paying 
grocery bill and other expenses I don’t have much left to live on for 
the next 30 days, until pay day.” 

Case No. 12: An employee stationed at Rochester, N. Y., lay inspector 
in charge of station, makes the following statement: 

“Living expenses in Rochester, N. Y., are the third highest of any 
city in the United States. 

“IT consider that, taking into account the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing expense, my salary is not relatively as large as when first appointed 
at $720 per annum, on October 1, 1904. Present salary, $1,320.” 

Case No, 13: Statement of lay inspector located at Cleveland, Ohio: 

* During my five years of service in the Bureau of Animal Iudustry 
the promotion given me was less than 20 per cent, while living expenses 
have increased 40 per cent,” 


Case No. 14: Statement of lay inspector, grade 2, stationed at St. 
Louis, Mo.: 
“My living expenses have greatly increased in the past several 


months. 

Case No, 15: 
as follows: 

“In last two years living expenses have increased approximately one- 
third or more,” 

Case No. 16: A lay inspector, grade 2, 
makes the following statement: 

“Cost of living is 33 per cent higher now than when I was last pro- 
moted. It costs even more to live in the West than in New York. 
Why can't we get more money? Myself and my family can hardly live 
on $100 per month now.” 

Case No. 17: Lay inspector, grade 1, located at Sioux City, Iowa, 
submits the following: 

‘My titles have been tagger, night 
assistant, lay inspector, grade 1, and I passed stock-examiner examina- 
tion. Usually when I am due for a ralse in salary I get a change in 
title, to offset the high cost of living, as a promotion.” 

Case No. 18: Lay inspector, grade 1, located at Wheeling. W. Va., 
submits the following statement: 


A veterinary inspector located at St. Louis, Mo., writes 


located at St. Louis, Mo., 


atrol, skilled laborer, inspector's 
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“In regard to living expenses, I give here a list of a few necessaries 
and the advance in price within the last year: 








| 
1915 } 1916 








Supply. 

: —T —— | 

Wists. dated eeeaeemeneenel | $3.40 per hundred weight . . $5. 40 
RS | cde acee nade CAGCORGRUCEN Seen’ | $6.80 per hundredweight. . 8. 80 
DiMA 4; JC, cin apgiacasscadeaslasiccaaamaiunsattnibian | 80 cents per bushel...... | 2.00 
, er eae eee eee ee | 60 cents per bushel....... -| 1. 40 
eOlG, «i dince ssc cnnnsnesnnsaeennnnnanl | 3cents per pound......... 07 
ATBIOS . . incccce+ecannnnanccaneannnnensanninti | 60 cents per bushel........ 1,00 
NS a Baad a ch ll | 30 cents per pound........ 40 
SOAS. .. ..« valdineite we ving piaciclaidtaahcidaiandathanee | 25 cents per pound....... | -B0 
Milk.. os emai awininsieinbeiiammammenna nnd) IER and dental 10 
BAGUED BORG uk vdinschennvcacsstnnnassesnseeda $13 per month...... ‘ 16.00 





Same house. 


The above shows the increase has been approximately 45 per cent. 
All kinds of dry goods from 15 per cent to 25 per cent increase, and in 
some cases more. The above fs a small list.of necessaries and does not 
inelude all kinds of groceries and meats, all of which have advanced in 
price. 

Tae No. 19: To show the condition existing in some of the smaller 
isolated points we respectfully submit the following statement from 
veterinary inspector located at Bisbee, Ariz. : 

“A raise in salary of $300 per year was given me to defray expenses 
of keeping a horse, which I.am to-furnish, as no means of public travel 
is nyanilable to abattoir. This is 3 miles from Bisbee. 

‘It costs $30 per month to stable a horse here, as this is not an agri- 
cultural territory. Living expenses, rent, water, light and gas run very 
high. Upon transfer here from Kunsas City I had to sell my furniture, 
as I could rent no house here. Bisbee is very congested with people, on 
account of high wages paid here. ‘his is a one-man station, and it 
keeps me very busy. Putting in 10 hours every day. Ante-mortem 
inspection is associated with great danger, as mostly wild range cattle 
are slaughtered here. Bisbee is not a desirable place to live; it is a 
barren mountain region; practically no diversion here.”’ 

Wuges paid in Bisbee, Ariz. 


— 
| Monthly | Daily 


Class. scale. scale. 
PRTINGIN, «... 5: wcccn wwe wince Danae es aenekanne <a anaeee pale $5. 50 
M BE. vin succes sndmoces seguamines sabeweb< akan aaanee DS Greene nan 5.35 
Cc PRUUOER a < cau ccs luca ee RRRRaE ne deena nnnienee at Ttaaee ead 3. 00 
PPE TREVOR Ko snc cise d akinias accede boda atede~ «een ganna t $100 }...... eo 
BOROUR. 6... dts vue w dad da cuneutduddsusGersasecbsctastsenanees Fetedwe 5. 00 
feat ES TR DAS PRE ERS ART ALES CE RO aD NOG Fated: 
) Dll cincicinas 5s 2s nels 6 es aaaeenns abe «thes eehens 110 | = ad alae 
COTE ina tip nya dans Same denna tien tenetanees 6 theenithases 6. 00 
OI ao. 0k os een aid enameled nk one nc ddeiephaenksneas yesh welll 7.00 
WOON. 5 5c bli cod cook ede oe se ee abecntbaaebed ae | 5.00 
| 


‘All the above work eight hours a day; overtime is one and one-half 
times the above; Sundays double time. Houses rent at $40 to $60 per 
month; nothing fancy about them, either. My gas bill for cooking pur- 
poses last month was $4.50. Water is at $2.50 per 1,000 gallons. Food- 
stuffs are very high, as everything is shipped from leng -distances. 
Iggs are 75 cents per dozen; other things in proportion. We practice 
great economy. 


it takes nearly all my salary to live. Several times I have been 


tempted to quit the service and go to work as a carpenter here. The | 
possible passage of the Lobeck bill is the only thing that keeps me from | a 
| averaged 10 hours daily. 


doing so.” 


Case No. 20: Lay inspector, grade 1, stationed at St. Paul, Minn., | 


writes: 

“Although my wife’s health is poor it has become necessary, on ac- 
count of the present cost of living, for her to work in order that we may 
live decently and comfortably, as $840 per annum is insufficient.” 

Case No. 21: Lay inspector, grade 1, stationed at St. Paul, Minn., 
submits as follows : 

“IT support a family of four children, and find it almost impossible 
to do so, on $840 per annum, in a way that would be doing justice to them. 
They don’t get what they are entitled to.” 

Case No, 22: Lay inspector, grade 1, stationed at Cleveland, Ohio, 
says: 

‘I expected to be promoted to $1,000 per annum in April, 1910, and 
to $1,200 per annum in April, 1913. The differenee up to December 1, 
Re between what I was promised and what I received amounts to 
$1,120.” 

Case No. 23: 

“Mr. F. McCartTnry, 
‘965 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

“ Referring to the statistical report inclosed, it may look inconsistent 
to some people that a man with a broken rib should continue to work 
without loss of time, but to anyone who inquires on that point it might 
be said that if he or they could have been in Kentucky with me at the 
time the accident occurred and could have seen the character of the 
work we were forced to do it could be readily understood that a little 
thing like a broken rib in a man was of minor consequence. We were 
doing foot-and-mouth work, you know, and it had to be done, regard- 
less of broken ribs, arms, legs, necks, ete. One of the regrettable things 
is that some Members of Congress could not have been with us on that 
campaign te see the conditions under which we were foreed to work. 
Day after day I have worked in 10 inches of snow, with the thermometer 
registering 10° below zero, and for 14 hours have gone with my clothes 
covered with ice and frozen stiff. What did I do? I wrote a check for 
$50 on a bank in which I didn’t have a cent. When in Wichita, Kans., 
I received a telegram to report immediately to Louisville, Ky., and had 
only $1.50 and no transportation request with me, and then spent the 
$1.50 in sending telegrams to a friend to get the money in the bank 
before the check could get in. Some yaa le might eall that forgery. 
I called it expediency, and reached Louisville on time; and if anybody 
— yg I held the steer, you may tell them I did and still have my 

en rid, 

“ Regardi the salaries of the men in the States Relations Service, 
I sent Walkley a statement showing that many county agents are 











| erally speaking, get no more than they did years ago. The high ~ 
| of living hits us all, and particularly a man of family. he 





receiving salaries far in excess of those paid to the average man in 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. It is not my purpose to detract one 
iota from these gentlemen when I say that they are men without special 
qualifications for the work. They are fine fellows, and I am glad to see 
them getting the money; but why the difference? 

“Am glad to see you are getting up something tangible to present te 
the Mentbers of Congress, and wish yeu success in your efforts. 

‘With kind personal regards and best wishes for the members ot 
Branch 19, 


“Very truly, yours, J. E. Gipson.” 


Case No. 24: Lay inspector, grade 1, stationed at National Stock 
Yards, Ill., submits: 

“After nearly 104 years of continuous service at this station, most 
of the time on one job—sheep inspection—I am now getting $234 more 
than when I received my appointment.” 

Case No. 25: Lay inspector, grade 2, stationed at National Stock 
Yards, HI., writes as follows: 

* Figuring on 30-day basis, my salary, $1,000 per annum, is equiva 
lent to $2.77 per day. The minimum paid for common labor at this 
plant—janitors, truekers, elevator men. etc.—is 224 cents per hour. 

Case No. 26: Lay inspector, grade 2, stationed at New York, N. Y., 
submits : 

“Tu the past two years that I bave been in New York, N. Y., I hav 
had sickness in my family and my expenses have been more than my 
salary. Last month I had three sick at the same time and I had t 
think twice before I could spend a cent. It costs me at the least $2 
per month to live. That is the lowest figure I can put it at. Last 
July I had to get a loan of $100 to pay current expenses on account 
of sickness. There is abways one meal a day away from the home 
which cost me at least $7.50 per month. My car fare is $2.60 per 
month riding back and forth to the establishment where I am detailed 

“When I heve paid my expenses for the month I have $1.50 left. 
There are a good many months that I have to borrow a coupie of 
dollars until I get my check.” 

Case No. 27: Lay inspecter, grade 2, located at Pottsville, Pa., writes: 

* Living expenses are not as high here as in New York City, but y 
salary hardly supports my family. Cost of living too high. Unless 
conditions change [ must look for another position as I can not stand 
this. I am going back, not ahead.” 

Case No. 28: A veterinary inspector in charge of station, Grand 
Rapids, Wis., being paid $1,980 a year, writes as follows: 

“T am living in a city which has a population of 6,000, and at the 
present cost of living I find that I am able to save about the same 
amount of my salary as I saved when I was on a salary of $1,400 per 
annum.” 

Case No. 29: Lay inspector, grade 2, stationed at Fort Smith, Ark., 
writes as follows: 

“‘T have always been satisfied with the hours of work in the bureau 
services, although I have done considerable overtime work, especially 
from 1910 to 1912. However, my present rate of compensation is not 
as high as prospects I had before entering the service or an offer I 
have had sinee. As stated above, have been satisfied with the bureau 
werk, consequently am sticking areund, hoping to receive higher com- 
pensation.’ 

Case No. 30: Lay inspector, grade 1, stationed at Tacoma, Wash.. 
writes the following: 

“Wages on the Pacific coast have advanced from 15 per cent to 25 
per cent. Living expenses in some instances have doubled, and in all 
cases a rise of 25 per cent in cost of necessities is present.”’ 

Case No. 31: In order to show the nature of the work performed by 
lay inspectors, grade 1, the following is submitted from Wichita, Kans 

‘“‘Sample of one day’s work, November 3, 1916, Est. No. 20 L. Time, 
6.30 a. m. to 5.30 p.m. Character of the work, post mortem. Cattle, 
300 heads, viscera. Retained carcasses as follows: Three cysticercus 
bovis (1 in head and 2 in heart), 10 actinomycosis, 2 tuberculosis, 2 
peritonitis ; also examined and passed 10 calves post mortem, and ex- 
amined and passed 6 goats. I think a layman doing this kind of work 
deserves at least $1,400 a year. For the past three months I have 





Sh 


Case No. 32: Lay inspector, grade 2, stationed at East Liverpool, 
Ohio, writes as fellows: 

“The rising wages and shorter hours have not affected the Govern 
ment employee. Employees of the United States Government, gen 
yer 








In ity 
rents have gone up, coal has increased 10 cents a bushel, metiioses 80 
eents a bushel, flour $3 per barrel, oleo 6 cents a pound. Shoes. 
clothing, meats, and all the necessaries of life are at such a price that 
a man and family has to deprive that family of much that they need 
in order to keep his head above water. In our position we are expected 
to look respectable, and have to buy more clothes than men in many 
other vocations. Clothing has advanced 25 per cent. It is the duty 
of the United States Government to pay salaries that will permit an 
employee to live respectable, be respected by the people he deals with, 
and be in a position to rear his family in the proper manner. Out 
work is both hazardous and trying. We hepe that the next session of 
Congress will give the Government employee what is given to employees 
by private firms, corporations, etc.” 

Case No. 33: Copy of letter written by lay inspector, grade 2. of 
Brooklyn, to inspector in charge of station : 

* Dr. A. LONG. 

“DEAR Sir: Do you think it possible for me to get an increa 
salary? I find it extremely hard to make both ends meet with my 
present salary of $70 a month in New York. Rents are so high that 
it is hard to find a respectable place to live at what I can afford to } 
Groceries have advanced in some cases 30 per cent and weari 
parel has also shown a decided rise in price, leaving m« er 
am barely able to make a living. Hoping that it may be possible, et: 

The following matter is taken frem newspapers in different sections 
of the country: 


{From the Chicago Tribune, Oct. 27, 1916.] 


ncerea n 





“Tt costs 543 per cent more for food than it did a year ago.” 
Madison, Wis.: “The price of milk in Madison will be increased on 
November 1 from 7 to 8 cents per quart.” 
Philadelphia, Pa.: ‘“‘ The price of all grades of flour was advar 1 in 
the local market from 25 to 60 cents a barre!.” 
Winona, Minn.: “ The cost of living in Winona took a decided jump 
when local bakers and dairymen raised the price of bread and milk.” 
San Francisco, Cal.: “The California Master Bakers’ Association 
raised the price of fresh bread from 5 to 6 cents a loaf.” 
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{From the New York World, Oct. 20, 1916.] 


Washington, D. C.: “ High cost of living laid to prosperity.” 

“New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor finds 
that the cost of living has advanced approximately 30 per cent within 
the year. * * * From its investigations the association concludes 
that the average wage earner’s family has to spend fully 45 per cent 
of his income for food * * *%,” 


{From the Cleveland Leader, Nov. 18, 1916.] 


Cleveland, Ohio: ‘Foods soar to new high level. Potato, egg, and 
lard prices attain new high-record mark. 

“Market quotations: Butter, 393 to 40 cents per pound; oleomar- 
garine, 22 cents per pound; cheese, 24 to 25 cents per pound ; turkeys, 
alive, 25 to 26 cents per pound ; eggs, 38 cents per dozen ; turnips, $1.65 
a hundred ; pumpkins, $1.75 a dozen; potatoes, $1.90 a bushel; onions, 
$4 a hundred; cabbage, 3 cents a pound; dried beans, 7 to 7% cents a 
bushel ; quinces, $4 a barrel; grapes, $6 to $8 a Keg apples, $1.50 a 
bushel ; oranges, $2.25 to $4.55 a box; grapefruit, $3. 6 to $3.75 a box; 
cranberries, $5 to $9.50 a barrel; bananas, $1.75 to $2.50 a box; limes, 
$10 a barrel; hams, 20 cents a pound; shoulders, 19 cents a pound; 
bacon, 204 cents a pound ; mess pork, $25.50 to $36 a barrel; pork loins, 
184 cents a pound; dressed hogs, 16 cents a pound; mutton, 12 cents 
a pound; and lamb, 17 cents a pound,” 

Newspaper reports similar to the foregoing have appeared in all sec- 
tions of the country, and show an undeniable general increase in the 
necessaries of life. Many newspaper notices and cartoons have evi- 
denced the fact that while many businesses have profited recently and 
the wage earner’s pay has been voluntarily increased, the salaried man’s 
pay has not been proportionately increased, especially under civil 
service 

In order to show the difficulty which has been experienced in secur- 
ing the right kind of men for the work these men are doing we re- 
spectfully quote from a report of the Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. 
I). F. Houston: 

“The securing of men of the requisite training and experience in the 
various fields of agricultural science has been one of the serious prob- 
lems which for some time has confronted the department. Two causes 
have tended to bring about this situation. 

“One has been the low maximum salary which the department is 
permitted to pay to its scientific investigators as compared with the 
salaries paid by outside institutions and commercial concerns. The 
other has been the comparatively small number of strong, virlle men 
who have been trained in scientific agriculture. Because of the great 
demand for such men in this country and abroad, the department is 
constantly losing men whom it ought to keep, and it is unable to find 
an adequate supply of just the right type of man to replace them. 

“ After conference with the civil-service officials, a system of efficiency 
ratings was inaugurated early in the summer. It is believed that this 
system will eliminate to a large extent the danger of making favoritism 
or any other consideration rather than merit the reason for promotion. 
The department is working in the closest possible relationship with 
the Civkt Service Commission in the handling of its appointments. Be- 
cause of the technical and scientific nature of much of the work of the 
department, it has been found difficult to secure the right kind of men 
from the regular registers of the commission. It has therefore been 
necessary to hold special examinations from time to time.” 

The following matter taken from various newspapers will give an 
idea of some of the recent promotions in private life : 





{From the Chicago Tribune, Noy. 19, 1916.] 

“Chicago Title & Trust gives salary bonus. Employees to get 10 per 
cent of yearly wage to meet living cost. Harrison B. Riley, president 
of the company, made the following statement at the annual banquet of 
the Chicago Title & Trust Employees’ Benefit Association: ‘I desire 
to announce that because of the exceedingly high cost entering into the 
daily lives of our employees the usual custom of distributing gold coins 
will be omitted this year at Christmas time, and in leu thereof a pay- 
ment will be made to each officer and employee below the rank of de- 
partment manager of a — sum equal to 10 per cent of the annual 
salary of such official or employee * * *%,’” 


[From the New York World, Noy. 23, 1916.] 

“Cotton, lumber, iron, and powder companies announce they will 
increase pay. Consolidated Gas to raise wages at rate of dividend. 
Will pay 17,000 employees bonus equal to profit distribution of all aux- 
jliaries to their stockholders. More concerns make voluntary advances. 
* * * Announcements yesterday of voluntary increase in wages given 
to employees, as the United States SteeI Corporation gave Tuesday, as 
told in the World.” 

The following firms are among those mentioned in the World: 

“The Lawton Cotton Mills, Plainfield; Conn, 

“The Totokett Manufacturing Co., of Occum, Conn. 

“The Connecticut Mills Co., Danielson, Conn. 

“The Attawaugan Co., with mills at Attawaugan, Ballouville, and 
Pineville, and the Quinebawg Cos., of Danielson, Conn. 

“Western concerns follow. The Palmer Bros. Co., of Fitchfield, Conn., 
have given three voluntary increases during the last year.” 


{From the Chicago Tribune.] 
“Thirty-seven hundred employees get pay raise. People’s Gas gives 
10 per cent increase to entire force. Meets costs of living.” 


[From the New York World, Oct. 31, 1916.] 
* Police and firemen get praise and raises. Mayor announces increases 
in both departments totaling $795,100.” 


[From the New York American.] 
“Two hundred and thirty-five men to be added to police force. Budget 
committee also raises pay of first-grade men $50 annually. Firemen get 


same. One thousand dollars more for Schmittberger. Increases in both 
departments will total $795,100 a year.” 


[From the Chicago American.] 
“One hundred thousand receive wage increase of $10,000,000. Chi- 
cago employers respond to demand of high cost of living. Major in- 
creases shown. 











“ The following is a list of some of the biggest firms which have raised 
wages: 


Annual 
wage 
increase. 


Employ- 


Name. 
ees. 





9,000 | $500,00) 





Montgomery Ward & Co......... 5, 000 250, 009 
Consumers’ Co....... Midiittese siz: husnpaeendiitandeadetionden ican 1,500} 90,009 
II a 17,00) 500, 009 
People’s ik UDO ois cones ccnsccecacenvacecenctcs 3, 700 350, 000 
‘Wm. Wrigley, jr.,Co........ PANEL oaks bb es bedandieyeerenanes 2, 200 300, 000 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx.......ccccccccccccccves StS GNe GERM yal 8, 000 600, 000 
Sears-Roebuck Co......... PUAGHUMGUSHEAE dae Sho tneneeekceabevece 15,000 | 1,000,000 
Illinois Steel Co........... eictaibiasdtndtan Tete Facet nae -..e.-{ 8,000} ’ 600, 000 
Crane Co......... sekeecowi becaeeirkntle a Miah te khid aannaie ota veel 6, 000 509, 009 
ase NR rein ccnsteeas dovdscscceeecknccsceucned 150 42,009 
Armour & Co...... ene cabAsaeHesWsadeevkecdtcduKnass dasncant 8,000 | 1, 250, 00) 
A rr pS GhOnPwEs HébVes'ctneonnedvwhaseWeKuee 8,000 | 1,250,000 
Morris & Co.............-- chasiaepeatetiiseitsentle lide ia 5,000 | ' 750,000 
CRE COD. cic cnin waidacieaes Ponhbe Read ekbsndeedanceubbedenaue 3, 500 500, 009 
Smaller packing houses (20). .....0.c.ccccccccccccccscccccconce. 5,009 750, 000 
POCO MIE TOONIR «nik cn coecenceceeeiasdaibavbacnicas 3, 000 150, 009 
‘Weeghman’slunch rooms............ b bRaab Wis 0 weld ciblan ate dikiie ants ” 500 10.009 
Milk-wagon drivers (all big milk concerns)..................... 1,500 83, (0 

Ms indus -anhserans eh imams ae as ehbeee Ress reed 110,050 | 9,475,099 


[From the Boston Post, Nov. 22, 1916.] 


“* Millions more pay in raises.’ ‘Three hundred thousand workers 
to get increases of 10 per cent.’ ‘New England Mills’ offer is volun- 
tary.’ ‘United States Steel Corporation will give $20,000,000.’ 

“List of mills which have boosted wages: 

“ American Woolen Co., mills in New Hngland, New York, and Ken- 
tucky. Approximately 80,000 operatives benefit. 

“Arlington Mills, Lawrence, 5,000 operatives. 

“Moses T. Stevens Corporation, Andover, Haverhill, and Franklin 
Falls, N. H., 1,800 operatives. 

““Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, 1,300 operatives. 

‘“‘ Berkshire Cotton Manufacturing Co., Adams, 2,500 operatives. 

“Ww. C. Plunkett & Sons, Adams, 300 operatives. 

“Greylock Manufacturing Co., Greylock; Williamstown and North 
Pownal, Vt., 3,000 operatives. 

‘“*Hoosac Cotton Co., North Adams, 1,000 hands. 

“All the textile mills controlled by William Whitman. 

“Ludlow Associates, Ludlow, 2,500 operatives. 

“Gilbert Mills, Ware, 1,000 operatives. 

“ Arnold Print Works, North Adams, 5,000 operatives.’ 


{From the New York American, Noy. 29, 1916.] 


“* Eight million dollars more pay for 32,000 tailors.’ ‘Advance of 
85 per cent given by the clothing manufacturers to meet the high cost 
of living.’ ‘ Association will put new scale in effect December 18—both 
union and nonunionists will benefit.’ ”’ 


When the exigencies of the service have demanded long and unusual 
hours, holiday work, and work under unpleasant conditions, the bureay 
men have been uncomplaining. Asking for the passage of H. R. 16060, 
they would like to state as a fact that it has been considered impossible 
to separate these conditions from the work, however— 

The following copy of the letter received from Hon. J. R. Mohler, 
Acting Chief of the Bureau at the time the letter was written: 


“Mr. F. McCartnuy, 
“ Recording Secretary N. A. B. of A. I. E., 
“965 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

“Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of June 11 and wish to 
thank my fellow employees of Branch No. 19 for their words of appre- 
ciation and fidelity. However, it must not be forgotten that the state- 
ments presented could be made only because of my knowledge of the 
loyalty, integrity, industry, and adaptability of the men of whom I 
spoke. Long hours, holiday work, unpleasant assignments, personal 
privations, and all other disagreeable features that can not be separated 
from the work you are performing were rendered into assets because 
they are unflinchingly borne by the bureau force as a whole. If the 
men had easy work and short hours, the arguments advanced would 
have béen without force or effect. 

“With best wishes, I remain, very truly, yours, 
“7. R. MOHLER, 
“Assistant Chtef of Burcau.” 

In order to show that the Government employees of this bureau 
work more hours per day on the average than men employed in private 
life or other branches of the Government service, we respectfully quote 
from a speech made by President Wilson before Congress just previous 
to the passage of the eight-hour law: 

“Tt seems to me in considering the subject matter of the controversy 
that the whole spirit of the time and the preponderant evidence of 
recent ecoromic experience spoke for the eight-hour day. It has been 
adjudged by the thought and experience of recent years a thing upon 
which society is justified in insisting as in the interest of health, effi- 
ciency, contentment, and a general increase of economic vigor. 

“The whole presences of modern experience would, it seemed to 
me, be in its favor, whether there was arbitration or not, and the de- 
batable points to settle were those which arose out of the acceptance 
of the eight-hour day rather than those which affected its estab- 
lishment. 

“TI therefore proposed that the eight-hour day be adopted by the 
railway managements and put into practice for the present as a sub- 
stitute for the existing 10-hour basis of pay and service; that I should 
appoint, with the permission of Congress, a small commission to observe 
the results of the change, carefully studying the figures of the altered 
operating costs, not only, but also the’ conditions of labor under which 
the men worked and the operation of their existing agreements with 
he railroads, with instructions to report the facts as they found them 
fo the Congress at the earliest possible day, but without recommenda- 
tion; and that, after the facts had been thus disclosed, and adjust- 
ment shouid be in some orderly manner be sought of ali the matters 
now left unadjusted between the railroad magnates and the men,” 
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Fishing Privileges in the Territory of Alaska. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM KENT, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 21, 1916. 


Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print I herewith 
submit some of my objections to H. R. 17499, a bill which would 
confer special fishing privileges in the Territory of Alaska. 

Also I use the permission to publish a careful statement 
which was submitted by certain experienced Alaska fishermen 
to the Fisheries Committee of the United States Senate. 

First. It is made mandatory on the Secretary of Commerce to 
issue permits to take salmon by means of set nets or traps to 
the person or corporation that shall first have filed a map of 
the location desired. 

Second. That in spite of the provision in section 2 that “ the 
following annual fees” shall be collected, and in spite of the 
statement in section 5 that “ all licenses shall expire on the 31st 
day of December of the calendar year for which issued,” we find 
ihereafter in section 6 the following language: 

Krom and after the filing of the map in the case of a pound net, or 
from and after the posting of the number of the license as above 
provided in the case of a stake net or set net, the claimant of the fishing 
location shown on such map, or marked by such number, shall have the 
exclusive right to hold, occupy, and fish in such location, to renew the 
license therefor, and to mortgage, sell, lease, or transfer the same dur- 
ing the time that he or they in other respects shall comply with the 
aw pertaining thereto. 

The contention was made on the floor of the House that this 
imply meant that the license could be terminated in any year. 
but admission was also made that no one excepting the original 
vrantee could renew the license, and it was furthermore ad- 
initted that, barring specific act of Congress, it was mandatory 
upon the Secretary of Commerce to renew the license to the 
prior licensee without change of terms. 

Such tenure would amount to a perpetual lease, except that 
Congress might, by new legislation and by repeal of this statute, 
authorize a new deal with the original licensee or with some 
other party. 

Nothing contained in the bill gives any leeway to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to limit the catch of fish in any location, ex- 
cept as such limitation will be predicated upon the clauses pro- 
viding against total stoppage of the streams. 

As a matter of fact, it is well known that salmon do not spread 
out equally over the streams to which they go for spawning, 
but that certain locations are ia their normal route, and that 
therefore judicious placing of traps or such nets would be 
capable of greatly depleting, if not exterminating, the schools 
of fish. 

It is obvious that under the bill the licensee would have the 
right to all salmon that could be taken from a given location 
by set nets or traps, unless there should be subsequent act of 
Congress to interfere with this privilege. 

‘he words used in section 6, referring to mortgage, sale, 
lease, transfer, heirs, executors, administrators, successors, or 
assigns, obviously intend to create a vested and a_ property 
right, which vested and property right is further confirmed by 
the prohibition in section 22, running against the Territory, as 
to the Territory’s power to tax the real or personal property 
involved in carrying out the license. 

The bill obviously grants great and an unfair preference to 
those already on the ground and who have doubtless already 
prepared careful surveys of what they desire in the way of fish- 
giving them at the outset all those strategic 
points for which surveys have already been made, and that, as 
far as other applicants are concerned, in perpetuity. The bill 
would render feasible a practical monopoly of the fish-taking 
privilege, for although fishing might be conducted outside of the 
privileges granted under the bill it would be in waters not suf- 
liciently valuable to induce the cost of survey. 

\ bill of this nature should be drafted along entirely different 
lines. First of all, there should rest in the Department of Com- 
merce the right to curtail the catch in the interest of the con- 
servation of the Ash without subsequent act of Congress. See- 
ond, there should be an open opportunity, by competitive 
bidding, let, or other form of selection, so that all fishermen 
ajuible of rendering equal service in the taking and preserva 
tion of fish should be allowed equal opportunity. Third, there 


ing privileges, 
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do travel along a course of well-detined , and have a habit when 
coming from the sea for spawning to tain part poir 
along the shore, which shores they will ] o the nea } rh 
streams o. grounds, notwithstanding the fact that the ( ne 
Alaska is estimated at 25,000 miles, the streams in which 

and spawn are but few when regarded in the light of imp 
commercial fishing, and in connection with the 25,000 miles. It will 
readily be seen what a merger, with unlimited capital, can do in these 
waters, provided legislation, as proposed in Il. R. 17499 el 1 into 
law. 

Fifth. Section 6G also provides that befor a license anted 
proper survey of the land must be mage, maps drawn of 
filed with the Department of Commerce. In our opinion tl provi 
is unjust to the ordinary fishermen, as it wil ar from the ‘ 
locations in Alaska his rights to fish, owing to lack of pit ani 
facilities needed to comply with the requirements. ‘Th hermen 
who may have a desire to settle on the shores of Alaska w e pre 
vented from so doing by reason of thi irtailment of their rights and 
adverse legislation. 

Fishing being the main incentive te ttlement on tl 
Alaska, it will readily be seen the effect this will have t 
growth in population of that country 

Those who seek investments for their I apital w e: 
under this act the opportunities offered along tl Alaskal 
and with the object for imme ite nd der 
and with every facility vill tak lvantag here 
is no point of any I \laskar s that 

| speedily reached by d loyed for purp 
| every available site as far ; | ns 
There is no limit provided to the ni f ition 
obtained and held, and it is easy t ssume that there v I 
ing of value that will escape the grasp ef the age 
rate interests. We desire, respectiuily, to inform this 
a few facts re'ating to pound nets (fish traps) s folle 

First. Traps are built from the hors with ong lead exten 
into the hannel i rean ‘ ( 

The red salmon of sk n eve st e, wv gr he ’ 
or entering a river in liately i i i W 
traps placed at every point of v ce, leads « 
entire flat, there is no possible escape for tl 

Second. The leads, including pots « these pes, ein ( 
very smali mesh, catch not only all salmon ale: e shor 
other kind of fish that mix and mingle with 1 
fish. tomcod, halibut soles smeit, trout t his other 
valuable for food as salmon ut owing } } ; 
is made for preservation or canning of same, they are «i ‘ na 
cast away as wast ipon the waters The nds « tor h 
valuable food fish are destroyed ant th nethod hing 
Salmon that are too small f« cannir ! t 

Third. There’ being no limitations upen tl I 
that may be acquired tis tf © 3 j ( Ace nted 
with the waters of Alaska, that there i not | i I place orth 
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should be a clear and definite term set for any lease, not more 
than five years, but of such duration as would justify the nece: 

Sary expenditure for fishing appliances. And fourth, in consid- 
eration of the granting of special sites and privileges for can- 
ning, such canneries should be considered as publi¢ utilities and 
forced under reasonable terms to purchase or handle the catch 
of independent fishermen, or, indeed, of all fish turned in for 
preservation, treatment, and manufacture. 

Furthermore, it would seem unfair to the Territory of Alaska 
to curtail its privilege to tax real and personal property, taxes 
from which might be needed for internal improvements, schools, 
roads, and other items. 

The bill as drawn gives no protection to the public as to the 
price to be charged for the product, and although the Government 
has not as yet assumed the right to thus regulate, in considera- 
tion of the granting of privileges, the time must come when the 
public interest must be protected by such legislation. 

BRIEF SUBMITTED BY 


CERTAIN ALASKA FISHERMEN, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December #7, 1916. 
Hon. HARRY LANE, 

Chairman Committee on Fisheries, Unitcd States Scnate. 

HONORABLE Sir: We herewith respectfully submit for your considera 
tion the opinion of practical Alaska fishermen regarding the bill If. R. 
17499, introduced August 29, 1916, by Hon. J. W. ALEXANDER, for the 
protection, regulation, and conservation of the fisheries of Alaska, and 
for other purposes We note that the main features provide for the 
licensing of pound nets (fish traps), fish wheels, purse seines, beam 
trawls and other traw! nets, and any other kind of fishing appliances, 
as set forth in section 2 of said bill. These provisions are intended as 
ways and means of protecting and conserving the Alaskan fisheri 
Understanding that to be so, we as practical fishermen do not believe 
that the operation of such a law will accomplish the desired effect ; but 
that the opposite result will be achieved. We desire to give expression 
to our reasons, as follows: 

First. As a general practice traps are placed at points which are known 
to be in the avenues of travel by the salmon. 

Second. It is a well-admitted fact that from Monterey, Cal., to the 
shores of Bristol Bay, Alaska, salmon follow course of well-defined 
lanes, notwithstanding the assertions of Mr. Bower (p. 303, 
bill 9528) to the contrary. This knowledge is derived by fir 
experience of men who have fished in various salmon streams alo 
Pacific coast within the distance stated, including British 
and it is through this knowledge that old-time, experienced fi i 
always be found most expert and capable of obtaining the largest catch, 
no matter in what waters they may be placed 

Third. By the provisions of section 2 the method of trap fishing 
nets) is by the issuance of license made legal. This, in our opinion, is a 
dangerous procedure, and the provisions of section 6 aggravate the dat 
ger, inasmuch as perpetual rights to locations of trap sites are conterré 
upon the claimants who comply with the other requirements of this s¢ 
tion. 

Fourth. Taking into censideration the well-known fact that s: on 
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operating by this method of catching salmon that will not be used. 
Thi n have but one result, that of preventing the valuable fish from 
reaching the spawning grounds in sufficient numbers for reproduction. 

Fourth. Traps have been described as being detrimental to the best 
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interests of conservation of salmon, not only by practical fishermen 
but by several recognized authorities on fish and fisheries, including 
David Starr Jordan and Capt. Jefferson Moser. The latter, after a 
long trip of investigation in Alaskan waters, described traps as a 
destriy:tive method of fishing. We refer to the reports of the Bureau 
of Fisheries, written by Capt. Moser in 1902 or 19038, where, among 
other statements made. is one to the effect that ‘‘ traps are most de- 


structive where most effective,” and which we, as practical fishermen, 
must admit, if the saying is true that “ geod aaterial is contained in 
small parcels,” is about all that could be said in condemnation of traps. 
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Fifth. California realized the necessity of abolishing fish traps ‘if its 
fisheries were to be preserved; hence pound nets were removed by legis 
lation, and the salmon are eoming back. 

Sixth. The people of Oregon and Washington have filed numerous 
protest with their respective governments against fish ‘traps, fish 
whee! and other fixed and stationary -appliances, with the desire of 
conserving the great fisheries of their States for their children and 
child: children We are sorry to admit that to date these efforts 
have not availed, but they are stil fighting, and we hope the time is 
not far distant when these States will see the necessity of such legis- 
lation as will preserve the fisheries. 

Seventh. Gill-net fishing means the taking of fish by nets made of a 
certain size mesh that a certain size of fish having his gills caught ‘in 
t! ! are taken, hence all salmon of a smaller size than the size 
of such mesh are permitted free passage on their way to the spawning | 
grounds as well as other little fish which the traps destroy. 

Bighth. Gill nets as a general rule are operated by two men in 4 
smal! boat, east out along the shores or in the rivers, where the waters 
are sufficiently muddy to blind the salmon from seeing the mesh. They 
are picked out of the water at intervals of one or two hours in order 
that fish caught may be picked out. During the darkest hours of the 
night the average fisherman realizes the disadvantage of working his 
net; theréfore he makes use of these dark hours for sleeping ; hence it 


will seen that by the gill-net methed of fishing streams are open a 
considerable period of every 24 hours for free passage of all kinds of 
fish to thelr spawning grounds. 

Ninth. Compare this with the trap fishing. It will ‘be noted that 
while considerable time is allowed out of each day for free passage of 
fish y the gill-net method of fishing, ubsolutely no opportunity is 
given the fish where traps are stationed, because they are tishing con- 
tinuously. Further consideration shows that ‘traps may be built on 
either side of a strait, bay, or river ina zigzagging manner, with leads 


from both shores reaching into the channel from both sides. 


The red salmon of Alaska having a habit of hugging the shoals, it 
will require no scientist to understand what will result in a short 
time to salmon in these waters. Hence we join hands with the best 


authorities on these questions in saying that “the traps are most de 


structi where most effective’ and appeal to Congress to resolve that 
if traps must be operated in certain waters of Alaska, where other- 
wise the expense of canning operations will not be warranted, limita 


tions to their operations should be made and right to locations should 
only be granted to men willing to operate a trap and then only for the 
actual period of operation If license for such operation must be .ob- 
tained it should be with the provision that none but bona fide citizens 
of the United States should be entitled to same and with the further 
understanding that net more than one such license be granted any one 
individual, be it for a trap, seine, or any fixed or stationary fishing 
appliance. These provisions should be for: protection against monopoly, 


if one of the greatest natural food resources which a bountiful nature 
has bestowed upon this great American continent is to be conserved 
to future generations. 

In conclusion, we respectfully state our desire to see the present 


crude and unsatisfactory laws relating to Alaska fisheries amended in 
the public interest. We realize that existing conditions are not what 
they should be, but are not nearly as bad as they wouid be-if the bill 
introduced should be passed. In the interests of the public there should 


be legislation insuring the permanency of the salmon supply of the 
\laskan coast. In justice to American citizens, whether residents in 
Alaska or otherwise, there should be equality of opportunity to en 
joy the privileges granted under legislation; and furthermore, there 
should encouragement given to the scttlement of Alaska by inde 
pen it and self-supporting people, and the elimination, as far as pos 
sible. of the necessity for the importation of seasonal labor, whether 


hative or allen 
To the end of rendering permanent the salmon supplies, there should 


be power reserved in the Federal authorities to limit the eatch by 
whatever mean in the line of providing equal opportunity for equal 
servi in the catching of fish, there should be assurance that those 
granted location privileges for ‘the purpose of salmon canning or the 
preservation of the fish by any other means should be only licensed as 
public utilities, compelled to grant equal treatment to all fish furnished 
at the manufacturi point; and furthermore, that leases granted 
should be limited to sufficient time to justify the necessary investment, 


and no longe 


We that it is easy to condemn and criticize proposed legisla- 
tion and diflicult to offer as a substitute a eonstructive policy, but, tn 
our opinion, the legislation pending before Congress is thoreughly 
vicious, inasmuch as it tends to monopoly, to unfair privilege, and is 
scemingly regardless of those factors which should be considered as 
necessary to the preservation of the future fish supply. The legisla- 
tion before Congress seemingly started with the assumption of the in- 
alienauble rights of existing operators to carry on their monopolistic 
business regardless of the public welfare. We do not believe ‘that by 
such legislation there will be preservation of the future fish supply, 
equality of treatment of citizens of the United States, or proper de- 
velopment of the Territory of Alaska. For which reasons we have 


entered our objections and have herewith submitted in brief outline our 
views of the facts that should enter into the formulation of construc 
tive legislation adapted to the public welfare. 

We wish to thank the honorable chairman of this committee, includ- 
ing the members thereof, and others present, for the courtesy and privi- 
leges granted us in explaining our side of the various questions at issue 
and herein contained. 

I. N. HyLen, 
CnHas, F. HAMMARIN, 
J. VANCE THOMPSON, 
of Alaska Fishermen’s Union, 
}9 Clay Strect, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Deeries the “ Pork” in Buildings Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 
OF 


INDIANA, 


HK. COX, 


In rue House or Represenvar ives, 
Wednesday, December 20, 1916. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an article written 


by Charles Harris Whitaker, editor of the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. ‘The article is as follows: 


Decri#s THE “ PorK ” (rN BUILDINGS Bitt—CMARLes HARRIS WHITAKER 
(MauKks OF “ SHAMPLESS SQUANDERING OF THE PusBLIC FuNDs— 
ANALYZ8S THE MBASURE. 

Charles Harris Whitaker, editor of the Journal of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, has prepared an exhaustive analysis of the omnibus 
public-buildings bill for the purpose of showing, he says, that “ the 
whole system of appropriating money for public buildings betrays the 
shameless manner in which public funds are squandered in order that 
political patronage may be distributed.” 

Mr. Whitaker has furnished the Star with an advance copy of his 
analhysis, which he entitles “ Mostly Pork,’ and with a statement in 
which the says the attention of every citizen of the United States ought 
to be fecused upon the omnibus public-buildings bill, “‘ which,’ he says, 
“we have been informed is to be railroaded through Congress in spite of 
everything which the oppesing minerity can do, and of all the distribu- 
tions of *‘ pork’ which take place during.a session of Cengress none is so 
far-reaching in its effects as the omnibus public-buildings bill.” 


INSTANCES 


” 


CIT@Sp. 


“Such States as Wyoming, for cxample,’’ Mr. Whitaker says, concern 
ing his analysis, “or such records as that of Representative LANGLEY, 
of Kentucky, and the items in Georgia ave particularly interesting. 
They are no more than plain facts based upon established figures, and 
they are incontrovertible.” 

The figures for Wyaming, representing requests made by Representa- 
tive MONPELL, are as follows: 

“For the city er town of Green River, in that State, the population 
of which decreased from 1,723 in 1890 to 1,513 in 1910, the post-office 
receipts of which at the last showing were $4,370, an appropriation of 
$75,000 was asked and the committee granted $25,000. 

“Tor the city or town of Newcastle, the population of which decreased 
from 1,715 to 975 between 1890 and 1910, the post-office receipts of 
which at the last showing were $4,174, an appropriation of $75,000 
was asked and the committee granted $25,000. The sum of $75,000 was 
asked ‘for a public building in the town of Sundance, Wyo., with a popu 
lation of 281 in 1910, with post-office receipts of $2,989.” 


KENTUCKY AND GEORGIA ITEMS, 


In Kentucky Representative LANGLEY asked for 11 appropriations of 
$75,000 each for public buildings in towns which have populations as 
low as 146 persons, and in none of which the population is more than 
1,897, according to the official figures. In one town, McKee, Ky., for 
which he asked $75,000, the post-oflice receipts are $526. The commit- 
tee granted $40,000 for a public building in Hazard, Ky., a town of 
537 persons, and $85,000 for a building in Pikeville, a town of 1.280 
inhabitants. 

Georgia offers a long list of similar situations as to requests fer 
public-building appropriations. Representative Ler asked fer $50,000 
for a building at Rossville, a town of 1,059 inhabitants, the committee 
having granted $25,000. Representatives ADAMSON, VINSON, Park, 
HpwaArRpDs, Bent, Howanp, HUGHES, WALKER, WISE, and Crisr all made 
similar requests, and Representative TRIBBLE made 14 requests fer 
appropriations of $50,000, $60,000, $75,000, or $100,000 each for public 
buildings in towns ranging in population from 829 persons up to 5,900 
in the city of Gainesville 


MR. WHITAKER’S STATEMPNT. 
In his statement and analysis Mr. Whitaker gives the figures for 
many other States which offer just as striking comparisons. lle says: 
“The attention of citizens is not alone necessary in order that they 


may understand the iniquity of a parliamentary system which permits 
such bills to be framed and passed upon a basis of political preferment 


| They should look at this bill and at Congress, and then at themselves, 


for they are equal partners in the whole proceeding. 
bill reveals the following salient facts : 

“Democratic Senators and Representatives asked for the following 
grants from the Treasury: Four hundred and twenty-five items, amount 
ing to $66,500,000, 

“Dhey received in the omnibus bill 240 items, amounting to $22, 
000,000. 

* Republican 


An analysis of the 


) Senators and Representatives asked for 290 items, 
amounting to $44,250,000, 
‘““They received in the omnibus bill 165 items, amounting to $11, 
650,000. 
“Tt is therefore plain that there are over 400 items in the bill, and 
that the Committee on Public Buildings fecls safe in believing that 
there will be no difficulty in securing a majority vete. It feels safe 


because experience has proved that few Congressmen have the courage 
to vote against an appropriation bill which carries an item for their 
district or community. But this is precisely the point where the citizen 
comes in and where he must share in the odium and the debauchery 
of a democratic principle for selfish ends. 

BUDGET SYSTEM THY REMEDY. 

“There is no remedy for this condition save a budget tem which 
will take the power of distribution away from Congressmen and leave 
it in the hands of a board of experts, who shall determine how best to 
use an annual appropriation for public-building needs. In order to 
make such a wise use of public-building funds it is imperative that an 
expert commission make an exhaustive study of all the phases of our 
public-building question, beginning with the method of acquiring real 
estate and ending with the dedication of the building. If the Govern 
ment could show the people of the United States how to carry through 
a public-building operation with wisdom, economy, and a result which 
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would be a monument rather than a blot upon our escutcheon, it would 
confer a larger blessing*than is commonly thought possible. Our whole 
public-building policy in Nation, State, city, town, and municipality Is 
almost always contaminated with the influence of * pork,’ and we seléom 
value received for the expenditure or a_ result which is commensu- 
rate with our civilization, ‘The Treasury Department is an exception 
in this instance, for there can be no question of its ability to carry on 
the business end of a building operation, but it is powerless under the 
present system to prevent the erection of buildings which are too small, 
of them not being needed at all, and of buildings which are so 
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ay: nen to provide for future growth that they are often outgrown 

hefore they are erected. It must be remembered that many buildings 

authorized in the omnibus bill of 1915 are not yet even in process of 

ert mn ry} history of appropriations for additions and enlarge 

ments offers ample testimony ‘o the unwisdom of many a public-building 
appropriation of the past. 

HUNDRED ITEMS FOR SITES ALONE, 

e present bill there are about 100 items for sites alone. This 

ple method of rolling up a volume of items and thereby a 

e of votes, without making the lump sum too strikingly large. 

an examination of the items of this class would outrage the sense 

ol istice which Ameriean citizens do possess and can use when they 

use, rhese 100 items mean that 100 votes for the bill are 

secured incidentally, and that 100 communities are debauched into 

believing that the Treasury is a grab bag from which they must grab 

because everybody else does. In scarcely one instance do the actual 


evidence that these 100 communities need a new build- 
them the annual receipts are less than $5,000 a year. 
tess than $3,000, and the populations are often 


facts offer any 
ing: in many of 
In some cases they are 
less than 2,000. 

These are the plain facts that should be laid before the citizens of 
the United States, and before they seek to point a finger of shame at 
others they should prepare to look into the mirror of their own civic 
conscience, We can not by any means excuse the Members of Congress 
on this score. They are elected to serve, and not to pander. That is 


the ct e they must make when the omnibus public-building bill is 
brought before them. Gag rule or not, it will be the votes that tell 
the story.” 


Subtreasury at Cincinnati. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED G. ALLEN. 
OF OHIO, 


In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 19, 1916. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 

extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following letter: 
Tue FirrH-TuirD NATIONAL BANK OF CINCINNATI, 
Cincinnati, December 16, 1916. 

Hion, ALFRED G. ALLEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. ALLEN: 

* * + . 7 * + 
I want to add my congratulations to that of Mr. Hinsch on the 


splendid work done for Cincinnati by you in saving the Subtreasury, 
but I want to say that banks in many other States ought to thank you 
very much for this good work. The Subtreasury here is of greater 
benefit to banks in Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, than many of the banks in 
those States realize, and the good work, therefore, was not for Cincin- 
nati alone but will be the means of preserving an institution that is 
of good value and convenience to a great number of banks, State and 
national, in the States named above, and I feel there is hardly any 
Subtreasury in the United States that could be less done away with 
than the one in Cincinnati, because the reason that New York, Chicago, 
and St. Louis have Federal reserve banks and Cincinnati, which is the 
central city of banking for a great territory, has not a Federal reserve 
bank, and therefore the loss of the Subtreasury here would be of 
more detriment than taking away of the Subtreasury from any other 
city of the United States, except that one possible exception; that 
would be taking away the Subtreasury from New Orleans, which would 
be equally bad. 


i 
Yours, sincerely, MONTE J. GOBLE, Cashicr. 


The Threatened $300,000,000 Deficit and How to Avert It. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
Y Y > > y Y YT Ty) ¥ T 
HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN rue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, December 20, 1916. 

Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, it is encouraging to note that at 
last there is some disposition to consult economy in public ex- 
penditures. During the last two years or so this disposition 
has been rather conspicuous by its absence. Happily, however, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. FitzceErALp] a few days ago 
sounded a somewhat startling note of warning when he told this 
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House of a prospective deficit of about $300,000,000 for the next 
fiscal year. 











We hear some interesting talk in certain quarters of the cur- 
tailment of expenditures by the elimination vers har- 
bors and public buildings from the budget Chis woul leed 
effect a saving at the spigot. And perhaps tl vuntry may be 
justified in permitting public improvements to wait on the 
ambitious plans of our war lords. From t] latter come no 
hints of economy. They deftly knock in the he rrel 
when it comes to requisitions for Army and Navy, fe tica- 
tions and other “ preparedness ” measures rhus we find them 
asking for $298,636,011.22 for 1918, ! crease of a ‘ t 
$147,704,527.75 over the estimates for 1917. For eN \ y 
are asking for $879,151,701.67 as against $217,652.174.24 esti- 
mated for a year ago, an insignific f $161,4$ 27.43 
For fortifications the demand S1.21 fe 91S as 
agai $23,305,123.80, an increase of only a trifling $53,694 

For the Military Academy the ll is for $2,058,673.30 
for 1918 as against $1,422,775.77 in 1917. an increase of $655,- 
$97.53. And in contemplation of these figures our war lords 
are amazed at their own moderation. They migl SO ¢ 
have doubled them without offense to our igo friends ho 
think that the bottom of the taxpayer's p eke or ‘ ti of 
his patience can never be reached. 

Here is a total increase in the estimates for n oses 
of no less than $343,554.310.12. All records were broken ist 
year in the appropriations on this account. Yet the ery is still 
for more. The horse leech’s daughter i e ¢] ( + than 
ever. The ravening appetite of gold-lace patriotis sas 
from satiation to-day as it was last year or the ‘ vefore 
or the year before that or as it will be a year hence or 10 
years hence. Nothing short of national bankrupt 
its demands unléss it is met with a natior rel ‘ » it 
can not mistake. 

Let us glance for a moment at the estimates for some of the 
other activities of the Government. We find that for agrieul- 
ture the estimates for 1918 exceed those for 1917 by $1,957,818; 
for diplomatic and consular the excess is $273,927.96; for Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $1,487,416.32; for Indian, $2,055,320.01; for 
legislative, executive, and judicial, 4.20; for sundry 
civil, $17,832,960.94. The total increase for all these is $25,- 
905,147.43—$7,689,209.98 less than the increase demanded by the 
war lords for fortifications alone. 

Where is this sort of thing to stop? Is there re: no it 
beyond which jingoism will dare to go? Is the pati f ‘ 
American people as elastic as the conscience of thos« oO} 
upon their fears and their assumed ignorance? Perse y I 
am inclined to regard the results of the recent election as an 
indication that jingoism has not met with that favor w) ba 
year or so ago it so confidently claimed. It was net the Fast 
which determined the result; it was determined by the 
West, and the West has not been swept entirely off its feet by 
the mad-dog cry of the militarists. The West as * peace 
It was not responsive to the appeals of Bethlehem Steel and 
Du Pont Powder. The terrors which pervaded Wall Stree 
and stalked through the imaginations of Boston and Phi 
delphia did not unsettle the reason of Kansas. Colorade, and 
California. The presidential succession was plainly ane ef 
nitely settled in a region far removed from the influence t 


drove Congress in 1914 and 1915 and again in 1916 to plunge 
into an orgy of extravagance in ili 
tures. Just why the significance 
wholly lost upon some who should be able to sense it is beyond 


military and ni 


of the elections has been 


my comprehension. The obsession which gripped t F ear 
before the election seems to be gripping them to-day even more 
tightly than then. 

Mr. Speaker, we hear talk of new burdens of taxation to 


meet the anticipated deficit. Might it not be more profitable 


were we to turn our attention seriously to the busine \ ! 
ing the threatened deficit by the simple expedient « L 
appropriations? Is it enough to shut down on river and har! 
improvement? Is it the highest wisdom to cheesepar ere 
publie buildings are concerned? Have we wholly lost the sense 
of proportion? Are we determined to press forward in the 
mad militarist race which has already carried us so far afield? 
Undoubtedly new taxes will have to be laid should we persist 
in the course marked out by the war lords. Shall they be 
placed on tea and coffee, as some are urging? r shall we undo 





the great work accomplished by the Democr: 
amplified the free list and reduced tariff duties on the necessaries 
of life? Additional taxes on liquors have been suggested, and 
these will undoubtedly appeal to certain classes who think ‘that 
such taxes would tend tn greater or less measure to moder 
the drink evil, although aothing can be much clearer than the 
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fact that as the cost of liquor has been pushed up by Federal 
and other taxation so has the consumption of liquor inereased. 
But be this as it may, additional taxes on wine, beer, and whisky 
will be shifted in the last analysis to the consumer ; he will not 
pay more perhaps for the single drink, but he will get a poorer 
quality for his money. ‘This is the unfailing story. It is the 
mauner in which such taxes always work. 

[t has been my contention on this floor, Mr. Speaker, that this 
huge burden of taxation which militarism has imposed and 
which it purposes to make still heavier should be saddled, not 
upon the poor, who have not been clamorous for so-called pre- 
paredness, not on the farmer and the workingman, not on the 
men in mill and mine, not on the small tradesmen and the 
struggling shopkeepers and professional men. No. 


It should | 
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The full text of Secretary Lansing’s note to Ambassador Gerard at 
Berlin containing the President's puso suggestions is given herewith. 

The note to Ambassador Page is practically the same, the variations 
being largely in the form of address as used throughout. 


The text of the peace note follows: 
| Telegram. ] 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO AMBASSADOR GERARD, 
DEPARTMENT OF STAR, 
Washington, December 18, 1916, 

The President directs me to send you the following communication 
to be presented immediately to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Government to which you are accredited: 

“ The President of the United States has instructed me to suggest 
to the Imperial German Government a course of action with regard to 
the present war which he hopes that the Imperial Government will take 
under consideration as suggested in the most friendly spirit and as 
coming not only from a friend but also as coming from the representa- 
tive of a neutral nation whose interests have been most seriously af- 


| fected by the war and whose concern for its early conclusion arises 


out of a manifest necessity to determine how best to safeguard those 
interests if the war is to continue. 


LONG-PLANNED ACT, 


“The suggestion which I am instructed to make the President has 
long had it in mind to offer. He is somewhat embarrassed to offer it at 


| this particular time because it may now seem to have been prompted 


by a desire to play a part in connection with the recent overtures of 
the Central Powers. It has in fact been in no way suggested by them in 


| its erigin and the President would have delayed offering it until those 


not be placed upon their shoulders. Tt should go, instead, upon | 
the shoulders of those who have been chiefly responsible for 
working the Nation up to a pitch of fear and excitement over 
the imaginary dangers confronting the country. It should go 
upon the shoulders of the rich and the powerful who have 
used resource at their command in manufacturing a senti- 
1 orable to the policy of extravagance which we have been 
writing into law and which.is now to be carried to a new high | 
level pending proposals shall be carried out. For this reason 
I have urged and I still am urging that the additional revenues 


required in meeting the stupendous bills which militarism is im- 
posing should be derived from yet more sweeping taxes on large 
incomes 


The present maximum is 183 per cent. It ought to be 50 per 


cent. And if the whole of unearned incomes could be taken, 
that indeed would be in some sense and in some degree a com- 


pensation for the folly to which the country has been committing 
itself in response to the hysteria carefully worked up by our 
leagues and other allies of big business. 

But 1 protest first of all and unceasingly against this hysteria 
against the lengths to which it is driving us. I protest 
against further yielding to militarist pressure. I protest against 
the continuing enlargement of the fighting arm of the Govern- 
ment. I protest against the displacement of reason and justice 
in our dealings with the world by brute force. I protest against 
the monstrous demands of eur war lords fer universal com- 
pulsory military service—against conscription, against the most 
hateful system that tyranny ever devised er that the sappers 
and miners of despotism ever sought to fasten upon a free 
people. Ll protest against the whole mad business which comes 
under the false guise of “ preparedness” and in the name of 
patriotism to undermine the very foundations of our 
liberties. And thus protesting, I appeal te this House and to 
the country against the monstrous demands of the Army and 
Navy. I appeal to this House and to the country in favor of 
reduced and heavily reduced appropriations for the support of 
establishments. And in making this appeal I do not 
doubt that it will strike a responsive chord in the hearts of the 
lovers of peace in every land. I do not doubt that it will meet 
the approval of millions who are voiceless, yet who heavily feel 


defense 


ei] 
and 


seeks 


these 


the pressure which militarism is bringing to bear upon them 
in the form of burdensome taxes. I do not deubt that it will 
go heme to those who hold to the simple view that the obvious 
way in which to avert the threatened deficit is to avoid the 
slagecring and unnecessary expenditures that alone can cause it. 





President Wilson’s Peace Nete to the Belligerent Nations. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


UON. JOHN 


OF 


. 
me V4 Ta 
M. EVANS, 
MONTANA, 
In rur Hovusr or Representatives, 
Thursday, December 21, 1916. 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, the morning dispatches carried 
the information that on December 18 the President sent to each 
of the belligerent nations a communication intended to bring 
them into a conference which it is hoped may result in peace. 

In any event this communication marks the first step in that 
direction. The whole world must be in sympathy with the Pres- 
ident, and many of us believe he has never done a finer act. If 
he shall sueceed, all humanity will be indebted to him. 

Mr. Speaker, I have such confidence in the President's good 
taste and good judgment that I am convinced that his proposal 
is fortunate and timely, and I ask that I may extend my re- 
marks by including the text of that note in full, 





overtures had been independently answered but for the fact that it also 
concerns the question of peace and may best be considered in connection 
with other proposals which have the same end in view. The President 
can only beg that his suggestion be considered entirely on its own 
merits and as if it had been made in other circumstances. 

SUGGESTS EARLY VIEWS OF BELLIGERENTS. 

“The President suggests that an early occasion be sought to call out 
from all the nations now at war such an avowal of their respective 
views as to the terms upon which the war might be concluded and the 
arrangements which would be deemed satisfactory as a guaranty against 
its renewal or the kindling of any similar conflict in the future as would 
make it possible frankly to compare them. He is indifferent as to the 
means taken te accomplish this. He would be happy himself to serve, 
or even to take the initiative in its accomplishment, in any way that 
might prove acceptable, but he has no desire to determine the method 
or the instrumentality. One way will be as acceptable to him as another 
if only the great object he has in mind be attained. 


OBJECTS ALL THE SAME, 


** Tle takes the liberty of calling attention to the fact that the objects 
which the statesmen of the belligerents on both sides have in mind in 
this war are virtually the same, as stated in general terms to their own 
people and to the world. Each side desires to make the rights and 
privileges of weak peoples and small states as secure against aggression 
or denial in the future as the rights and privileges of the great and 
powerful states now at war. Each wishes itself to be made secure in 
the future, along with all other nations and peoples, against the recur- 
rence of wars like this, and against aggression of selfish interference of 
any kind. Each would be jealous of the formation of any more rival 
leagues to preserve an uneertain balance of power amidst multiplying 
suspicions ; but each is ready to consider the fermation of a league of 
nations to insure peace and justice throughout the world. 

UNITED STATES VITALLY INTERESTED. 

“Before that final step can be taken, however, each deems it neces- 
sary first to settle the issues of the present war upon terms which will 
certainly safeguard the independence, the territorial integrity, and the 
political and commercial freedom of the nations involved. 

“In the measures to be taken to secure the future peace of the world 
the people and Government of the United States are as vitally and as 
directly interested as the Governments now at war. Their interest, 
moreover, in the means to be adopted to relieve the smaller and weaker 
peoples of the world of the peril of wrong and violence is as quick and 
ardent as that of any other + or Government. ‘They stand ready, 
and even eager, to cooperate in the Sane a eae of these ends, when 
the war is over, with every influence and resource at their command, 
But the war must first be concluded. 

FEARS GRAVER SITUATION. 


“The terms upon which it is to be concluded they are not at liberty 
to suggest; but the President does feel that it is his right and his duty 
to point ont their intimate interest in its conclusion, lest it should pres- 
ently be too late to accomplish the greater things which lie beyond its 
conclusion, lest the situation of neutral nations, now exveedingly hard 
to endure, be rendered altogether intolerable, and lest, more than all, 
an injury be done ctvilization itself which can never be atoned for or 
repaired. 

THINKS ACT JUSTIFIED. 

“The President therefore feels altogether justified in suggesting an 
immediate opportunity for a comparison of views as to the terms which 
must precede those ultimate arrangements for the peace of the world, 
which all desire and in which the neutral nations as well as those at 
war are ready to play their full responsible part. If the contest must 
continue to proceed towards undefined ends by slow attrition until the 
one group of belligerents or the other is exhausted, if million after 
million of human lives must continue to be offered up until on the one 
side or the other there are no more to offer, if resentments must be 
kindled that can never cool and despairs engendered from which there 
can be no recovery, hopes of peace and of the willing concert of free 
peoples will be rendered vain and idle. 

WHOLE WORLD AFFECTED. 


“The life of the entire world has been profoundly affected. Every 
part of the great family of mankind has felt the burden and terror of 
this unprecedented contest of arms. No nation in the civilized world 
can be said in truth to stand outside its influence or to be safe against 
its disturbing effects. And yet the concrete objects for which it is being 
waged have never been definitively stated. 

NEVER STATED OBJECT. 

“The leaders of the several belligerents have, as has been said, 
stated those objects in general terms, But, stated in general terms, 
they seem the same on both sides. Never yet have the authoritative 
spokesmen of either side avowed the #recise objects which would, if 
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attained, satisfy them and their people that the war had been fought out. 
The world has been left to conjecture what definitive results, what 
actual exchange of guaranties, what political or territorial changes or 
readjustments, what stage of military success even, would briag the 
war to an end. 

IS NOT PROPOSING PEACE. 

“It may be that peace is nearer than we know; that the terms which 
the belligerents on the one side and on the other would deem it neces- 
sary to insist upon are not se irreconcilable as some have feared; that 
an interchange of views would clear the way at least for conference 
and make the permanent concord of the nations a hope of the immediate 
future, a concert of nations immediately practicable. 

“The President is net proposing peace; he is not even offering 
mediation. He is merely proposing that soundings be taken in order 
that we may learn, the neutral nations with the belligerent, how near 
the haven of peace may be for which all mankind longs with an intense 
and increasing longing. He believes that the spirit in which he speaks 
and the objects which he seeks will be understood by all concerned, and 
he confidently hopes for a response which will bring a new light into the 
affairs of the world.” 

LANSING, 


Internal Revenue. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
KENNETH D. MckKELLAR, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


HON. 


In rur House or Represenrarives, 
Friday, December 22, 1916. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I desire to place in the 
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RecorRD as a part of my remarks a short and concise statement | 


of the operation of the Internal-Revenue Service for the three 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1916. 
This statement shows a splendid record, and the facts therein 


contained are a monument to the able, efficient, active, and in- ! 


telligent Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Col. W. H. Osborn, 
and his corps of assistants and employees. 

In addition to being one of the best officials in the Govern- 
ment, Col. Gsborn is one ef the most delightful and worthy 
gentlemen and one of the most courteous officials in any of the 
departments of Government. I think the information contained 
in the statement will be of great value to the Members of the 
House. 

The statement is as follows: 

INTERNAL-REVENUE BUREAU ACTIVITIES AND ECONOMIES, 

Efficient business methods inaugurated in Internal-Reyenue Service 
and a fair and impartial enforcement of laws during present adminis- 
tration resulted in uncovering gigantic frauds and evaded taxes to the 
unprecedented amount of more than $50,000,000, of which $22,509,576.47 
was assessed and collected during the three fiscal years ending June 30, 
1916. This total recovered amount was greater by $ 
entire cost of collecting the total revenue receipts of $1,308,413,205.59. 

These frauds and most of the evasions existed unchecked and undis 
covered during 12 or more years preceding this administration. 

Eleven million three hundred and twenty-six thousand one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars and eighty-two cents was unearthed in corpora 
tion excise tax alone, $8,443,707.60 of which was due since 1909, 1910, 
1911, 1912, and 1913. 

_Five million six thousand six hundred and ninety-six dollars and 
ninety-two cents of income tax otherwise lost to the Government was 
discovered and collected. 

Nine hundred and eighty-four thousand seven hundred and ninety-on¢ 
dollars and forty-one cents in compromises of minor evasions was turned 
into the Treasury. 

Gigantic oleomargarine frauds, amounting to more than $27,000,000, 
existing unchecked during previous administrations, were brought to light. 
The statute of limitations barred assessment of all but $5,168,166.13, 
the other being collectible by suit. To date $950,406.87 has been re 
covered and $1,000,000 more is expected to be recovered in the near 
future, 

_ Jour million two hundred and forty-one thousand five hundred and 
fifty-five dollars and forty-five cents from fraud and evasions of distilled 
spirits, tobacco, and miscellaneous taxes was paid into the Treasury. 

One gigantic whisky conspiracy, operating for many years in more 
than a dozen States, was hounded to light. Eleven conspirators tried 
to date have been convicted and are serving prison sentences. Three 
hundred and eighty-three thousand one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
and sixty cents of evaded taxes and fines in this one case is a matter of 








rd. Et is estimated that more than $20,000,000 was evaded in remote 
s one conspiracy. 

In one oleomargarine conspiracy 84 offenders in a single city were 
convicted or plead guilty and sentenced to terms of imprisonment total- | 
ing 63 irs and to pay fines aggregating $138,000. 

One Investigation of tobacco frauds, extending over three States, re- 


sulted in the seizure of 236 factories of the offenders and the uncover- 
ing of a large amount of tax. 


ECONOMIES EFFECTED, 


While the above millions of taxes otherwise lost to the Government 
were being ferreted out through the energetic activities of the com- 
missioner and his organization, more efficient methods for handling the 
public business were put into operation and economies effected which 
resulted in a saving of more than $500,000 annually. 

Four hundred thousand dollars is saved annually through the dis- 
continuance of Government gauging at rectifying establishments. 

Fifty thousand dollars is saved in clerks’ salaries annually by elimi- 
nation of duplicate and unnecessary work and installing of modern 
equipment, 


.700,000 than the | 
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Fifty thousand dollars is saved annually in cost of paper, 
ink, and laber through improvements made in form and size of 
revenue stamps. 

COST OF COLLECTION, 

The activities of the bureau is reflected in the cost of collection. 
The average cost during the past three years was only $1.51 per $100, 
as compared with $1.67 per $100 for the four years of the previous 
administration. If the rate of collection under this administration had 
remained as high as the cest of the previous administration, the addi 
tional expense to the Government during the past three years would 
have amounted to approximately $2,000,000. 

The records of the Internal-Revenue Bureau show that never in its 
history have results been achieved in any way comparable with those 
of the last three years. The amount of evaded taxes discovered and 
economies effected does not in any way measure the value of the effi- 
cient administration of internal-revenue laws to the Government, the 
honest trade, and the public in general. This strict and impartial en 
forcement of the internal-revenue laws has not only brought additional 
revenues but will prevent a recurrence of such frauds and conspiracies 
so long as the present policies are continued. 


Printing in the District Schools. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or ReprresENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 22, 1916. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, during the 
cussion of the District appropriation bill the question of print- 
ing in District of Columbia schools arose. In consequence of that 
discussion I have received a letter from the Columbia Typo- 
graphical Union, the publication of which at this time seems 
to be appropriate: 


cdis- 


COLUMBIA 'TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
Washington, D. C., December 22, 1916. 
Hon. J HAMPTON MOORE, 
United Statcs Capitol. 

Dean Mr. Moore: I notice in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of yester- 
day that during the consideration of the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill, Representative Pace of North Carolina, who has charge 
of the bill, replying to a query from you, stated that he did not believe 
that printing was being taught in the high schools of this city. 

Permit me to say that this organization is informed that several of 
the high schools and manual-training schools have courses in printing, 
some of the latest plants to be installed being at the Central High 
School at a cost of something like $4,000, and Dunbar Training Scheol 
at about $3,000, and that regular classes are conducted, the instructor 
at Central High School, Miss Coolidge, the assistant principal, said to 
be a very capable and efficient cducator, not being what could be called 
a practical printer, as she is said to have studied the art of printing 
for only a few months. 

This organization takes the position that if printing is to be effec 
tively taught in the high and manual-training schools the instructor 
sheuld be a practical printer. 


Very truly, yours, Gro. G. SEIBOLD, Secerctary. 


Receipts and Disbursements During Our Occupancy of 
Vera Cruz, Mexico. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


CHARLES 


OF SOUTH 


HON. H. DILLON, 


DAKOTA, 
In roe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 22, 1916. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, I think the general public is in- 
terested in knowing the amount of money we collected am! dis- 
bursed during our occupancy of Vera Cruz, Mexico, and the 
disposition made of it. As showing such facts I present liere- 
with two letters written by The Adjutant Genera! and the state- 
ment referred to therein: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE 


Washington, uqust 29, 1916, 


|} Hon. C. H. DILLON, 


House of Representative 


My Dear Sim: Referring further te your letter of August 9, 1916, 
asking to be informed as to the amount of money collected at ; 
of Vera Cruz, Mexico, during the occupancy of that ) i i 
| States expeditionary force, the Secretary of Wat sire © f : 
; you that the total collections ameunted to SS8.290.715 _ 
| rency, $4,289.51 of which was turne: er te th 

and $2,604,051.20 deposited with th: tant | 
States at New Orleans. The 
| resents the expenses of the administr on i 

the Assistant ‘Treasurer is subject to the order « Secret 

Trusting that the foregoing will give you the « formation, 





remain, en 
Very truly, yours, ii. P. MeCaix 


the Adjutant General. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


Vashington, September 20, 1916. 
lion. C. H. Ditto 


Hiouse of Re prest ntatives, 

My Dear Mr. DiLton: Referring further to your letter of August 31, 
1916, in response to letter from this office of August 29, 1916, in which 
letter you request certain additional information concerning the amount 
of money collected at the port of Vera Cruz, Mexico, during the occupancy 
of that city by the United States expeditionary force, I beg leave to 
inclose herewith a statement showing in detail the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the United States military government of Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, from April 21, 1914, to November 23, 1914. 

This statement shows total collections amounted to $3,743,130.51 
and total expenditures $1,135,946.94. Through inadvertence, the state- 
ment of receipts and expenditures given in letter from this office of 
August 29, 1916, referred to above, included certain bookkeeping entries 
which, in fact, had nothing to do with income and expenditures, as 
will be noted by the statement transmitted herewith. 

Of the item of $4,289.51 paid to the United States consul, the records 
of this oftice give no particulars. It is shown as a part of the balance 
carried in the Federal stamp office under the head of “ Bonds,’ the 
closing entry being ‘“* Bonds transferred to United States consul.” 

So far as authority for expenditures is concerned, it is improbable 
that anything was expended from any fund except in cases where such 
expenditure could be legally made by Mexican officials had they been 
in charge. 

The amount deposited with the Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States at New Orleans consisted of $7,644.92 Mexican gold or its 
equivalent in United States currency at the rate of 2 to 1, the balance 
being Mexican paper currency. 

All figures in the accompanying statement are in Mexican currency, 
: Trusting that the foregoing will afford you the information desired, 

alm, 








Very truly, yours, H. P. McCain, 
The Adjutant Gencral. 


United States military government of Vera Cruz, Mexico, from Apr. 
21, 1914, to Nov. 23, 191}. 

















l l l 
Office of the Mexican | Mexican oe Total 
| sAsHTe Vederalf: iv saree | ‘ | al. 
treasurer. |Fe deralfund.| civil fund. | fund. | 
—— ——__———| —- —} — —-——— ]— ee 
COLLECTIONS | | 
Import duties........|....-..s.s0«- en ee sd oe '$1,975,574.63 
a Re epee ee { 301,069.38 |..... jeer don Letanhenes 301, 069. 38 
Loading and  dis- | | 

CHATTING CONMO. .....<-|-- -cccsscceee Sf kf eee lS caine ei 105, 732. 74 
25 per cent beverages.|...........-- fo SRO Souwcnwabacess}oséebnane 39, 564, 02 
COE CRAM... ook ii dcwnegeenesx GE. 8S fi vbcconccness loveseauwte 60, 301. 58 
NS kd ia Se ig oe ed | (AER osutaiaenednlccnwaese | 42,829.55 
Pilotage.. . fis vnhelbedakeewn cae At fe eee Me aiinnsa 17, 419. 42 
Sanitation. pee bassckes | BRDEIOS Beiwcnbises ee ep rece | 8, 434, 94 
Postal-fund receipts ..|....... enue ME Bad cca wioewses i ieee | 3.61 
Fines oh - ri ou] | Bey CAO } GOB, TORO To. cckced. | 71,237.20 
Miscellaneous | $115.19 7, 242. 34 22, 562. Pre | 29, 920. 34 
Guaranty deposits. ..}........ | 23,357.97 By TOROS | cviceccys } 27,097.01 
Stamp sales eer seeees Se ere 408, 651, 42 
Penalties... sbi abate ee ee 3b, GREE? Fs. ccwias | 21, 827. 47 
Railroad transporta } 

EE 0 55 cca dete em ne nicw <ubhaoae . DOOR GE. wcdceck | 3, 943. 48 
Imported-tobacco tax.|...........--/-.-+0.- shee LCS bidcawias | 1,151. 42 
kT er a 5 OOS OO i... ek. | 2, 190. 00 
Commercial and in- | 

dustrial establish | } 

IRS o's ehinca 2h aston enenen pleddvocecwte BED Bae. OB |... ccnces« 140, 225. 92 
Peddlers’ licenses and | 

GT MRICS nova ww nd ne 5)s06bbens awe us lenbbapéesovee = | 6, 924. 30 
Real estate transfers... pe wip paces bs aimee » s 21,576. OO. }.. <6. 21,576. 99 

‘ hiveuneiwes hesteey 190, 251. 84 |....... .| 190,251. 84 
ul BAX, . «locks cohek ease svebens 1S. GIS. OF biccccece 43,613. 04 
na } a 
Bs occu «ox akon ee ae | 4,733.14 
ines 1 38, 419. 96 
sein Sie SS nlp Ah ’ i 2 ee 106, 799. 71 
Board of chari Seton tatieeds cues 13, 602, 3B). .....2.. 13, 602. 38 
Flour produ ate Sa 24, 868.08 |........ 24, 868. 08 
Interest on mortgag 

and deposit hacen Lb etenm eee lin meknncrn | 8, 148, 25 
Public enter | 

ment : . ree eo he 
Tran portation ° esece 9,1 35 ereeceee 
Sale of garbage car — ; ion Wane 7, 255. OD |. ccccecs | 
Weight md mea 

ures mi eatenede Rts GES 1.30 
Gambling conce } } 

sion hiSeeceisaitabteas 1,200.00 |......... | 1, 200. 00 
Public docu eee SOE OE Vic cas os 323. 03 
Ottice com. Fe leral | 

CNN o<:.'9'5 naw un Sobek beaebesenlikoSakaes : a EE 238, 50 
Unimproved lands _ shivcesewubcue Pe So axhaows | 11. 87 
Commission ; Biccntniica wees 100. 92 |... cccce | 109. 92 
NEES... Jt nuns a senkbeeeacesuaneens BORO Siksaceccot 188. 05 

NN. lisa wns necntnloneuneeene FOE focncucekol 798, 50 
POURING CHATHOS.. ........}- - 0c ccncecnclesccccesscs 5. 627.50 |....... -| 5, 627. 50 
‘Taxes transferred a Seeded ; (358. GO) |. <<<... a (243. 89) 

Total collec 
tions . ; 115. 19 |2,619,005. 78 1, 124,009. 54 3, 743, 130. 51 


OTHER RECEIPTS. 


Seized funds..... ea 500. 00 17, 726. 00 20, 873. 03 |....... | 39, 099. 03 
Receipts from civil | bs 

government ......../-.+---. detalii aire aihroee Bek UP OE ed dcckcs | $0,778.31 
Street-repair fund . . 4,546.05 |.....0. - : ; | 4,546.95 
Trust-fund collections! ...........-.jecceree re pith ’ $2,664.38 | 2, 664. 38 
DRE . «cn cainesiesveln cceadaevcs<s i etecteniie ae 11, 604, 49 | 11, 694. 49 
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United States military government at Vera Cruz, Mexico, etc.—Contd, 


om 5s eae 
Office of the Mexican Mexican | Mexic ‘ona an 
re . f trust lota!. 
treasurer. |Federalfund.! civil fund. fund 


OTHER RECEIPTS— 
continued. 


| 
pha eerie . 
} 


Transfers... -'$3,549,006.59 


cngates $79, 778.13 | $813, 629. 37 
Bills receivable. ..... lice stuhs = same 


16, 391. 57 


$4,442,414.09 
16, 391. 57 





| 

om ‘ | 
otal (Mexican | | 
currency). ..-!3, 544, 168. 73 |2, 716,509.91 2,017,376. 31 |$2,664.38 |8, 290, 719. 33 


= = = — = 








DISBURSEMENTS. | | 
Administration... ...| 7,628. 84 | 257,842.00] 150,888.62 ].........] 416, 359. 46 
Maintenance, custom- | 

I on ew hace ida oemagomere ee SE Te cance eee RS! 15,593. 16 
Improvements, cus- | 

tomhouse.......... lswsascameeeie A eee peace alemes 17, 866. 44 
SIND oss awawsabeed | 2, 161. 00 15, 130. 48 eS 
REMERON GONIGATION « 6 i00.6005<060locscwsccecacx 57, G07. OB |... cccae 
Education........... bi pahaaiesi an Fa deka eede bY 26,400 98 Wy... 
Provost marshal gen- | | 

WE cabics xen sxacnughenches eeenwexincosntekenese | 30,420.40 ]......... 19, 429. 49 
Public safety, police | 

SOI coc cot clebdce tewon stl as+vatetows 114, 195.81 |........- 114, 195. 81 
Justices of the peace.|.........-.-- Seat cee ceen | GR ede bw cecane | 13,256.13 
Charities and hos- 

ink Sano > sn cnsene pha eaRO ON Mnlewsececenene’ 74, WOOT Veccckea 74, 184. 17 


Maintenance and 
operation, public 
works: 




















RD MMR St aca cce nko ws tebscseds 7, 323.7% |\..... FP: 7,123. 75 
Terminal Vee ..<<).scccevcesscc Pere | ENGL: a. | 475. 08 
Automobile serv- | 
MR Ss ose et Tay hekeses | cee eee ay eee 18, 796, 73 
Public lighting. ..)........s0ss: Lhiwewe anes 58, 718.43 }......... | 53, 718, 4: 
BONNIE: on. oo0c lanes cncsiveess Doo Seen, Gi ME Since: 41, 041. 14 
City waterservice|............- Be and SF POG Eee coe ki is 11, 761. 26 
“El Tejar” Water] | | 
Works. ....:... Daal al os isk dole 43,061. 32 |... ccc 42,061. 32 
Street - cleaning | | 
service......... Ni odavncuensgletaeseewdes et 83, 635. 86 |......... 83, 635. 86 
Markets and | 
IIS 6 sic.s svicnnhalecectakeweaus 6,333.58 |......... 6, 333. 58 
I og es EAE Pi Othe cn sexs 193, 47 
Wireless station. .j...........-- Fe ene ' ae) { 403. 05 
ROME, 2 Shcadassecesecd ed. ieee Oe. Go toc: | 50. 00 
General expense..|.........-.-- Se ea ences COR fo ok | 916. 56 
Miscellaneous ex- | 
DS Rockin oto retaves thence ah aterees Oe aT te cc eceus 41, 469. 27 
Total expenses .| 9, 789.84 | 306,432.08 | 819,725.02 |......... 1, 135, 946, 94 
OTHER PAYMENTS. | | | 
ES 2 i Bak ane, re. 96, 071. 65 | 7,006. OF fi. oo 5 | 104,017.59 
pi ee ee 942, 992. 07 |2,314, 006. 18 |1, 185, 415. 84 |. ...... +, 442,414.09 
Deposited with As- | | | 
sistant Treasurer of | 
the United States, 
New Orleans, La.: 
ee ery) Oe errr rers errr y 2, 313, 067. 17 
Federal fund..... aot MIR co AS A abe bememe o 171, 049, 85 
GEM, faci) SOUR SOREN Cagl ox coves. salcadcventvetelnacea sus | 114, 783. 62 
Municipal fund... SM Sos cadences Sclis keen deue ies Lek cee 191. 15 
Street-repair fund GSD bate scewdads otlisatwuness cdethens aes 2, 295. 03 
I Ns Rass cApileeuabtes sayl caer ennees tee leacdars ...-./2, 664. 38 | 2, 664, 38 
Deposited with U. 8. 
CEE a biiseeinet dt ee Ol ees. he een ak cen) IE Fe. Caen 4, 289. 51 


Total (Mexican | j | | b . 
currency) . .. .|3, 554, 168. 73 |2, 716,509. 91 |2,017,376. 31 |2, 664. 38 18, 290, 719. 33 


Conservation in the Interest of the Public of the Water 
Powers of the Nation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE R. SMITH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In true Houser or Represenvatives, 
Tuesday, December 19, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, the Montana Power 
Co., at Great Falls, Mont., is furnishing to the mines at Butte 
and the smelters at Anaconda power for 3.4 mills per hour per 
horsepower, or 42 mills per kilowatt hour, although they are 
compelled to transmit the power 180 miles. 

Col. Burr, who is in charge of the Rock Island Arsenal, stated 
before a delegation of Members of Congress that the Rock 
Island hydroelectric plant, when developed to its capacity, 
could produce electric power for from 14 to 2 mills per kilowatt 
hour. The Potomac Electric Power Co., of the District of 
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Columbia, charges the private consumer 10 cents per kilowatt 
hour. The Minneapolis General Electric Co. charges the house- 
holder the same as the Potomac Electric Power Co., and I take 
it for granted that 10 cents per kilowatt hour is the customary 
charge made by electric companies to private consumers. 

I state these facts in order to call attention to the further 
fact that electrie power can be developed at a nominal expense, 
and that the consumer is paying an unusually high price for a 
commodity that costs but very little to produce. ‘True, the 
Montana Power Co. saved the miners of Montana $55 per horse- 
power per year, for they had been paying $85 per year for elec- 
tric power generated by steam. But it does not follow that all 
power companies will treat the general public as fairly as the 


Montana Power Co. has treated its customers. On the contrary, | 


there is abundant evidence to show that these companies charge 
the highest price that the traffic will bear, which is the natural 
and customary thing to do. This being the situation, is it not 
wise for the public to retain control of its water-power re- 
sources so that in their development the public can get a share 


of the benefit to be derived from the utilization of natural re- | 


sources ? 

Those who are opposed to such measures as the Shields bill 
are anxious and desirous that the water powers be developed, 
but in such a way as to retain for the public some of the 
benefits to be derived therefrom. : 

Mr, F. N. Feiker, editor of the Electrical Worid, spokesman 
for the hydroelectric monopoly, stated in the July issue of his 


paper that the hydroelectric interests could not understand or | 


comprehend why handicaps should be placed in the way of their 
right to develop the water powers of the country, because 
eventually their eompanies will secure thisright. Why not now? 
Personally I see no objection to their securing this right, pro- 
vided the rights of the public are properly safeguarded, a thing 
which the monopoly mest seriously objects to. 
and are seeking to obtain in every possible manner is the right 
to develop these water powers free from any restrictions or 
control that amount to anything. Such restrictions and condi- 
tions as they are willing to submit to in no wise protects the 
publie in their interest in these natural resources. The Shields 


A 
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revocable-permit law, and the amendment thereof in 36 Statute, 


i 


1263, because by condition (f), page 6, lines 11 to 26, the Seere 


tary of War is authorized to grant unrevocable permits te use 
any lands of the United States, including public lands. 
“Furthermore, the effect of the first part of section 11 unen 
existing rights is ambiguous. It is there provided that act 
shall not affect any rights previously granted under other acts, 
but with a proviso that the operation of any structures or 
accessory works shali be upon the terms and con:litions see 
tions 3, 7, 8. 12, and 13 of this act. All conflicting pr ons 
relating to the operation of previously authorized structures 
and accessory works are amended or repealed so as to conform 
to this act. This could be construed as converting all previously 
granted revocable permits into permits of the sort provided 


in this act. Section S as to forfeitures is by section 11 made 
applicable to all existing grants. 

“The authority to erect structures in navigable waters is 
granted in two ways, 
waters involved: 

“(a) Authority after permit obtained from the Seeretary of 
War. Section 1 prescribes the conditions for obtaining this 
permit. Such a previous permit is required for structur to 
be erected in the class of waters defined in section 14 (p. 20, 
lines 24 and 25; p. 21. lines 1 to 5), namely, ‘such streams or 
parts of streams as are in their ordinary natural condition used 
for the transportation of persons or property in interstate or 
foreign commerce, or which through improvement heretofore or 
hereafter made have been or shall become usable in such com- 


‘cording to the nature of the navigable 


j 
Lt 





| merce.’ 


What we want | 


bill is a fair sample of what the hydroelectric monopoly wants. | 


Dr. EK. A. Gilmore, of the University of Minnesota, in an able 
analysis of the Shields bill points out that such a bill, instead 
of protecting the rights of the public, would forever foreclose 
the public from any control of their water powers if it should 
hecome a law. It would be preferable to have no law at all on 


the subject ; better to give the hydroelectrie people a clear title 


“(b) Authority without previous permit from the Secretary 


of War. (See p. 21, lines 5 to 14.) This authority may be used 
to erect structures in ‘all other streams or parts of streams 
over whieh Congress has jurisdiction under its authori to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States.’ 

“Tt is not clear what kind of waters would be inelucded in 
the foregoing description. Presumably small streams not used 


or usable for interstate and foreign commerce, but so related 
to other streams or bodies of water used or usable for such com- 


merece, and therefore within the jurisdiction of the United States. 


| Such a stream might well be valuable for water-power develop- 


to all of these water powers, free from restrictions or condi- | 


tions of any kind, than to have them operate under such a 


measure as the Shields bill. For the benefit of the membership | 


of the House and the country, I will incorpo 
as a part of my remarks, Dr. Gilmore’s analysis of the Shields 
bill: 

[ORANDUM CONCERNING THE SHIELDS WATER-POWER BILI Ss. 31). 

[By E. A. Gilmore, professor of law, University of Wisconsin. } 

“The bill embodies a comprehensive plan for the authoriza- 
tion of dams and other structures in all the navigable waters of 
the United States, or water over which the United States has 
jurisdiction, for the improvement of navigation and the develop- 
ment of water power. It also provides for the leasing, on terms 
fixed by the Secretary of War, of all surplus water power cre- 
ated by dams now built or to be built by the United States to 
improve navigation. It also provides for the use, on terms, of 
lands of the United States and public lands in aid of the con- 

truction, maintenance, or operation of dams or other struc- 
res, 

\s to the undeveloped water powers’ on the navigable 
streams of the United States the effect of the bill is by authoriz- 
ing principal and accessory structures in those streams and the 
use of public lands in connection with such structures, to grant 
them virtually in perpetuity and without price. This is appar- 
ent upon an analysis of the bill. 

“Tt is neeessary to notice first the repealing section of the 
bilt and the effect it has on existing laws and rights. 

‘Page 21, lines 24 and 25, and page 22, lines 1 to 9, repeal 
the existing statutes, chapter 907, sections 9 and 10, of the Laws 
of 1890, and chapter 425, sections 9 and 10, of the Laws of 1899, 
which forbid all obstructions in navigable waters of the United 
States without the consent of Congress or subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of War. By the repeal of these sections 
the construction and the maintenance of dams and other struc- 
tures in the navigable waters of the United States are governed 
by this act. 

“Section 15 also repeals all existing acts or parts of acts 
inconsistent with this bill. ‘This, by implication, in effect re- 


peals the act of February 15, 1901 (81 Stat., 790), known as the 


ate at this point, | 





ment directly or in aid of such development. The description 
broad enough to cover all small tributary streams, lying wholly 
within a State, which feed into the larger streams covered by 


} 


the description under (a) above 






“Whatever the Kind of streams may be that e ineluded in 
the description, the act (sec. 14) grants directly a permit to 
erect structures therein practically indefensible and subject 

| only to the one condition named on page 21, lines 9 to 14. 

“As to these streams, it is not even necessary to have the pre- 

vious authority of the State wherein the stream exists. In all 


other cases—that is, authorization on permit from the Secretary 


of War—the previous authorization of the State concerned is 
necessary. (See p. 7, lines 23-26; p. 8, lines 1-2.) While Con- 
gress undoul tedly has the power, in controlling the navigable 
waters of the United States, to authorize the erection and main- 
tenance of structures therein and of navigation without the con- 
sent of the States, the granting to individuals of permission, in 
the exereise of this power, should be under more definite con | 


and restriction. 


“The authority to place structures in waters of the first class 
above described is exercisable only after obtaining a permit from 
the Secretary of War. The permit is subject to eertain 
tions which may be imposed by the Secretary of War. None 
of these conditions require compensation for the privile 
utilizing the water power. All the conditions ai to be ttied 


and imposed, if at all, at the time the permit is issued. 

“ Beginning on page 4, line 18, is an enumeration of these con- 
ditions which the Secretary may impose but the imposition of 
which is not absolute. The Secretary may impose any or all of 
them ‘in so far as he deems the same reasonably necessary to 
promote the present and future interest of navigation and con- 
sistent with a reasonable investment cost to such grantee.’ This 
is very vague and indefinite, and virtually amounts to this: That 
if the Secretary thinks that the grantee can not afford to submit 
to the conditions stated the grantee may take the permit without 
such conditions. Moreover, whether the imposition of 
ditions is consistent with the rensonable investment cost to the 
crantee is to be determined at the outset of the enterprise, 
regardless of what the subsequent developments and growth of 
the enterprise may justify him in paying. For example, (e), 
page 5, line 21, requires the grantee to pay reasonable charges 
for benefits arising from the use of headwater improvements 


and storage reservoirs, or condition (f), page 6, lines 11 te 25, 


such con- 
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requires the payment of compensation for the use of lands of the 
United States. 

“The imposition of obligations to make the foregoing pay- 
ments, however, depends upon whether such payments would be 
consistent with a reasonable investment cost to the grantee; 
that is, consistent at the time the permit is granted. No mat- 


ter what a reasonable investment cost may thereafter justify, | 
the act dees not provide for any adjustment of conditions to | 


meet the later capacity of the grantee. Conceivably, within 10 
years after the permit is granted, the reasonable investment 
cost may be producing a sufficient earning to justify a sub- 
stantial charge for the use of headwater improvements or for 
the use of the public lands, but no provision is made for any 
readjustments. 

“The relative nature of these conditions and their optional 
character is further illustrated by the language on page 7, lines 
4 to 9. Practically the conditions must be settled upon at the 
time the permit is granted, regardless of the subsequent de- 
velopments, and will continue for a period of 50 years, and 
apparently in perpetuity, because page 11, lines 14 to 18, re- 
quire that the renewal of the permit shall be on the same terms 
and with the same restrictions. ; 

“ While the grant of the permit purports to be for 50 years, 
it is virtually in perpetuity, because the conditions of for- 
feiture or of termination are so drastic and burdensome that 
they will probably never be exercised. 

“In view of the provisions of sections 5 and 6, which require 
the purchase at its fair value of all the property of the grantee 
if the United States desires to terminate the permit, there 
should be some opportunity other than the one at the outset of 
the grant to adjust the conditions in accordance with subse- 
quent developments. If the plant of the grantee became the 
property of the Government at the end of the 50-year period, 
as is provided in the laws of a number of the Canadian Prov- 
inces and foreign countries, then it would be fair to leave the 
conditions fixed at the outset undisturbed during the period of 
the permit. 

“Section 8 provides for a forfeiture of the permit for a vio- 
lation of any of its terms and conditions or for a disregard of 
the rules and regulations of the Secretary of War. But the 
forfeiture is very much postponed and trammeled with condi- 
tions. Before a decree of forfeiture can be made, a criminal 
proceeding must have been had, and after that a suit in equity 
enjoining the misconduct. The disre ‘d of the rules and regu- 
lations of the Secretary of War or the breach of any of the 
conditions of the permit is made inisdemeanor, subject to 
fine. If a judgment imposing a fin ineffective, then a suit 
in equity may be brought to enjoin further breach or dis- 
obedience, If the unlawful conduct itinues after final judg- 
ment in the criminal and equitable action, then the court may 
decree forfeiture; but such decree subject to the condition 
that the property of the misconductiug grantee must be sold, 
and the sale is on terms not likely to produce a buyer. 

“ Wurthermore, if the sale is to any but the United States 
the purchaser must pay for the ‘rights’ and franchises granted 
under this act, even though such a is ordered on the very 
ground that the grantee by his conduct has forfeited his rights 
or franchise. 

* Moreover, the purchaser may be required to take the rights 


and privileges with all the outstanding obligations and liabili- 
ties of the grantee. It is safe to say there will be no purchaser 


on such drastie terms and that no grantee rubs any risk of ever | 


having his rights forfeited for misconduct 

“As to vermination by purchase and recapture, provided for 
in section 6, this likewise is upon such burdensome conditions as 
to make the exercise of it extremely unlikely. 

* While the rights granted are stated to run for 50 years, still 
it is expressly provided that they shall continue beyond 50 yeurs 
until they are either forfeited in the manner provided above or 
the property has been purchased on terms in the act. That is, 
the permit or lease purports to be for a term, but even after the 
term has expired the grantor can get rid of the grantee only on 
buying him out. It is a misnomer to call it a 50-year permit; 


it is, more accurately, a permit until such a time, not fewer | 


than 50 years, as the grantor may buy out the grantee. 

“This provision requiring purchase before termination is es- 
sentially different from the provision for purchase in H. R. 408, 
where the United States is given the right to purchase, but the 
lease will expire notwithstanding the option to purchase be not 
exercised, 

“The grantee is given the use of the water power for 50 years 
free of charge and then can be deposed only upon receiving the 
fair value of all his property, which constitutes part of the 
plant and dependent in whole or in part upon it (the plant) for 














its usefulness, and acquired, necessary, appurtenant, valuable or 
serviceable in the distribution of water, or in the generation, 
| transmission, and distribution of power. 

“And in addition to this the United States must pay the cost 
to the grantee of locks or other aids to navigation and all capital 
expenditures required. 

“And still in addition must assume all contracts entered into 
by the grantee. 

** Moreover, what the property of the grantee includes which 
the United States must purchase is not clearly set forth in the 
provisions on page 10, lines 1 to 18. It is open to two interpre- 
tations, one of which it would require the United States to buy 
not only the dam, the appurtenant structures, and the distribut- 
ing system, but also the dependent industries. While it may not 
be the intention of the act to require the purchase of the de- 
pendent industries, still the very existence of the ambiguity as 
to precisely what must be purchased is a serious objection and 
will operate as a powerful deterrent from making any purchase 
at all. 

“For the property, whatever that may include, the United 
States must pay the ‘fair value.’ This requirement would not 
limit the price to the fair value of the physical plant. It in- 
cludes all elements of value, such as going value, good will, 
local franchises, and rights and other elements of intangible 
value. This is in sharp contrast with a provision in H. R. 408 
providing for purchase by the United States at a reasonable 
value, but ‘such reasonable value shall not include or be 
affected by the value of the franchise or good will or profits to 
be earned on pending contracts or any other intangible element.’ 

“As further indicating the perpetual nature of the permit, 
section 18 provides ‘that the right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved,’ but subject to a proviso 
immediately following which makes the United States pay for 
the exercise of the right. The so-called right of alteration, 
amendment, or repeal is a hollow pretense. By the terms of 
the proviso all of the rights granted by it when exercised become 
vested and can be disturbed only upon making full compensation 
therefore as provided in the act. This is a roundabout method 
of saying that the United States may exercise the right of 
eminent domain, not under ordinary conditions but under the 
hard and drastie conditions of this act. So far as section 13, 
with this so-called reserved power, and section 6, with its bur- 
densome conditions of purchase are concerned, the United States 
would be better off if both sections were stricken out, for then 

the Government could exercise its sovereign, power of eminent 
domain untrammeled by the hard conditions of these sections. 

‘“Not only does the act donate the existing undeveloped water 
power to the grantee, but section 10 provides for the leasing of 
all surplus water power produced by dams constructed or to be 
constructed by the United States. This is to be leased on reason- 
| able terms. Presumably the terms are as to time and price. For 





how long these leases are to be made or how often the rental 

would be adjusted is not specified. 

“But section 10 also contemplates that the lessee may build 
other structures to be used in connection with the surplus water 
power leased from the structures of the United States. The 
structures which may thus be erected, maintained, or operated 
are protected by all the terms and conditions of sections 3, 9, 
11, and 13. This would enable a grantee taking a lease of the 

| Surplus water power of an existing dam to become practically 

the owner thereof in perpetuity of such surplus.” 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to assure my colleagues that my constitu- 
ents are very anxious that the valuable water powers of the 
country be developed and utilized in the interest of ell the 
people and not for the benefit of a few private individuals who 
are seeking to obtain from Congress such legislation as the 
Shields bill that will enable them to reap all the profit to be 
derived from the development; and as a evidence of the active 
interest and public spirit of my constituents I will incorporate 
|} at this time as a part of my remarks the following communica- 
| tions and resolutions adopted, not only by citizens within my 
district but by citizens residing throughout the State of Minne- 
sota. It affords me unbounded pleasure to lay before this House 
evidence of what the citizens of Minnesota think of the Shieldg@ 
bill. 

The first communication is a set of resolutions passed by th. 
Saturday Lunch Club of Minneapolis, one of the most pro- 
gressive and active organizations whose purpose is the better: 
ment of the conditions of all the people to be found anywhere in 
the country: 

Whereas electrically transmitted water power is rapidly becoming, and 
in the very near future will become, in fact, the dominant and con- 
trolling factor for fixing prices and costs of power used in future 
ore industrial, and domestic service in the United States; 
anc 
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Whereas the so-called Shields water-power bill now pending before Con- 
gress is an attempt to provide the means and method of development 
and future control of the water power now owned and controlled by 
our Government; and 

Whereas this Shields bill is seriously defective in the following par- 
ticulars : 

It fails to secure to our Government effective inspection and super- 
vision of construction and operation costs, and of contracts. 

It fails to secure to our Government full publicity of accounts and 
records, and effective and immediate control over rates charged for 
power service. 

It fails to secure to our Government the same opportunity for 
State and municipal government to secure leases of the water-power 
sites a are enjoyed by private interests urging the enactment of 
the bill. 

It provides that riparian owners of property adjacent to the water- 
power sites shall have the preference in securing leases over persons 
not riparian owners, notwithstanding the well-known fact that the 
hydroelectric trust and its subsidiary interests now have actual con- 
trol of practically all of the riparian rights for all undeveloped 
water-power sites. 

It permits private water-power development interests to outbid any 
municipality seeking a lease of water-power site, or force such 
municipality to bid therefor at a prohibitive price. 

It provides so cumbersome and complicated a method of regulation 
and control of rates that the general public will be obliged to bear 
intolerable burdens for an unlimited period before relief can be 
obtained. 

It permits a perpetual franchise subject only to purchases by the 
Government of the entire property investment at the water-power 
sites, and all property investment dependent thereon, together with 
any and all unexpired contracts, inequitable or otherwise, which 
may be in existence, and without adequate provision to get at the 
reasonable and proper actual cost and fair value thereof. 

Its purchase provision will compel the Government to pay a price 
for the property to include not only the fair physical value, but 
enormous accessories in the form of intangible values, including 
going concern value, speculative commercial value of water-power 
leases, and the capitalized form of existing contracts, land and site 
values far in excess of their actual cost, the cost of obsolete and 
inadequate equipment discarded during the term of the grant, and 
other fictitious values; and, finally, 

It includes all of the undeveloped water-power sites owned by the 
Government, which is unnecessary at this time; and 

Whereas the enactment of this Shields water-power bill into law will 
greatly inJure and prejudice the rights and welfare of the general 
American public and will permit further improper exploitation of, 
and greatly increased cost of living to, the general public: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the membership of the Saturday 

Lunch Club of the City of Minneapolis, assembled together November 
25, 1916, after hearing this Shields bill discussed by our Congressman, 
Greorce R. SMitTH, and after examination of this Shields bill by a 
special committee and deliberation for one week, that the general wel- 
fare of the American people will be greatly and irreparably prejudiced 
and injured if this bill becomes a law, and that we desire that this bill 
be defeated and rejected by Congress, and if passed by Congress that it 
be vetoed by the President of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this club be directed to forward 
copies of this resolution to all of the Members of Congress from Minne- 
sota and to the President of the United States forthwith; and be it 
further ; 

Resolved, That it is our desire that this Shields bill be examined and 
investigated at once by all individuals and organizations not already 
familiar with it, and that appropriate action be taken promptly to 
secure its defeat. 


The Joint Improvement Association, whose resolutions I here- 
with submit, is composed of a coordination of all the local im- 
provement associations of the city of Minneapolis, and comprises 
a membership of several thousand, all engaged in planning 
ways and means to improve the living conditions of the mass of 
our people. These resolutions were adopted on December 5, 
after hearing a report of a special committee on its examination 
of the Shields bill: 


Whereas electrically transmitted water power is rapidly betoming, and | 


in the very near future will become, in fact, the dominant and con- 
trolling factor for tixing prices and costs of power used in future 
agricultural, industrial, and domestic service in the United States; 
and 

Whereas the so-called Shields water-power bill now pending before Con- 
gress is an attempt to provide the means and method of develop- 
ment and future control of the approximately 60,000,000 horsepower 
of undeveloped natural water power now owned and controlled by 
our Government; and 

Whereas this Shields bill is seriously defective in the following par- 
ticulars: 

It fails to secure to our Government effective inspection and 
supervision of construction and operation costs and of contracts; 

It fails to secure to our Government full publicity of accounts and 
records and effective and immediate control over rates charged for 
power service ; 

It fails to secure to our Government the same opportunity for 
State and municipal government to secure leases of the water-power 
sites as are enjoyed by private interests urging the enactment of 
the bill; : 

It provides that riparian owners of property adjacent to the water- 
power sites shall have the preference = securing leases over persons 
not riparian owners, notwithstanding the well-known fact that the 
I[ydroelectric Trust and its subsidiary interests now have actual 
control of practically all of the riparian rights for all undeveloped 
water-power sites; 

It permits private water-power development interests to outbid 
any municipality seeking a lease of water-power site, or force such 
municipality to bid therefor at a prohibitive price; 

It provides so cumbersome and complicated a method of regula- 
tion and control of rates that the general public will be obliged to 


bear intolerable burdens for an unlimited period before relief can 
be obtained ; 
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It permits a perpetual franchise for monopoly use of public prop- 
erty by private interests, subject only to purchase by the Govern- 
ment of the entire property investment at the water-power sites, and 
all property investment dependent thereon, without adequate provi- 
sion to get at the actual cost and fair value thereof: 

Its purchase provision will compel the Government to pay a price 
for such property which will include not only the fair physical value, 
but also enormous additions thereto in the form of intangible values, 
including going concern value; speculative commercial value of 
water-power leases and unexpired contracts, inequitable or otherwise 
and of unknown duration; land and site values greatly in excess of 
their actual cost; the cost of obsolete and inadequate equipment dis 
carded during the term‘of the grant; and many other fictitious items 
which have no real value to the public; and, finally, 

It includes many valuable undeveloped water-power site 
owned by the Government which can not and will not be developed 
at once, and which should be held in reserve by the Government 

Government uses; and ; 

Whereas the enactment of this Shields water-power biJl into law wii! 
greatly injure and prejudice the rights and welfare of the American 
public, and will permit further improper exploitation of, and greatly 
increase cost of living to, the general public: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the membership of the Joint Im- 

provement Association of the City of Minneapolis, assembled together 

December 5, 1916, after hearing report of a special committee on its 

examination of this Shields bill that the general welfare of the Amerl- 

can people will be greatly and irreparably prejudiced and injured it 
this bill becomes a law, and that we desire that this bill be defeated 
and rejected by Congress, and if passed by Congress, that it be vetoed 
by the President of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this association be directed to for- 
ward copies of this resolution to all of the Members of Congress 
Minnesota and to the President of the United States 
be it further 


Resolved, That it is our desire that this Shields bill be examined 


tor 


irom 
forthwith; and 


5 \ nd 
investig: ted at once by all individuals and organizations not alre:iy 
familiar with it, and that appropriate action be taken promplly to 
secure its defeat. - 7 


The Calhoun Commercial Club, of Minneapolis, adopted the 
resolutions herewith attached at a mass meeting held November 
20, at which time over 500 representative citizens from all walks 
of life gave voice to their convictions on this matter of legisla- 
tion and vigorously protested against the passage of the Shields 


bill: 


Whereas electrically transmitted water power is rapidly becoming, and 
in the very near future will become, in fact, the dominant and con- 
trolling factor for fixing prices and cost for power used in future 
a industrial, and domestic service in the United States; 
ant 

Whereas the so-called Shields water-power bill now pending before 
Congress is an attempt by private water-power development inter- 
ests to secure a dangerous monopoly control of the remaining 
60,000,000 horsepower of our natural water power owned by our 
Government; and 

Whereas the enactment of this Shields bill into law will not conserve 
and preserve the best interests of the general public welfare of the 
Nation: Now, therefore, be it . 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this mass meeting here assembled 

together on this November 20, 1916, consisting of approximately 500 

representative citizens of the city of Minneapolis from all walks of 

life, after hearing this Shields bill debated by Attorney Rome G. Brown 
and our Congressman, GEORGE R. Situ, that the general welfare of 
the American people will be greatly and irreparably prejudiced and 
injured if this bill becomes a law, and that we desire that this bill 





be defeated and rejected by Congress, and, if passed by Congress, that 
it be vetoed by our President of the United States: And be it further 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Calhoun Commercial Club of 
this city be requested to forward copies of these resolutions to all of the 
Members of Congress from Minnesota forthwith: And be it furth 
Resolved, That it is our desire and request that all organizations 
and individuals who desire to protect the general welfare of the 
American people shall at once inves ate this Shields bill, and if 


satisfied that it ought not to become a law take action forthwith, 
indicated by these resolutions: And be it further 

Resolved, That our newspapers be especially requested to give full 
publicity to this meeting and to these resolutions, 


as 


The Minnesota State Federation of Labor, having a member- 
ship of several thousand practical men, who are interested in 
getting for all humanity the greatest amount of comfort and 
happiness, have also entered their protest against the Shield 


t 4 
bill: 
MINNESOTA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Minneapolis, December 10, 1916 
Hon. G. R. Smita, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I have been instructed to call to your attention three bills 


which are now before Congress. 

One bill, which is known as the Shields bill, and is now in conference 
and no doubt will be reported to the House at an early date. The 
working men and women of our State believe that this measure shouid 
not pass, but should be conserved for the Government. ‘the Myers bi! 
which we feel is equally vicious, and also certain provisions 
Phelan bill, we are also opposed to. 

We ask you to protect our undeveloped resources for the Government 

Trusting that we may hear favorably from you on these provisions, 
I am, in behalf of the labor organizations of the State, 

Fraternally, yours, : 


i of the 


E. G. WAL, President. 
The Minnesota Forestry Association, which deals directly and 
constantly with questions of conservation, has also placed itself 
on record to the Shields bill and the Myers bill as diametrically 
opposed to all principles of true conservation, 
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Tne UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, of time, greatly lessened, and still later, when asked whether I was 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, willing to indorse the letter of Rear Admiral W. 8. Schley, which cred- 
University Farm, St. Paul, December 18, 1916. ited both explorers with the attainment of the pole, I replied, “ Yes; in 
lion. G. R MITH part.’’” My indorsement of the letter reads: ; 
sxe of Representatives, Washington, D. C. “TI indorse the letter of Rear Admiral W. 8S. Schley, so far as it re- 

. Sy am advised s e Shields bill anc : Myers bill have | lates to Dr, Frederick A. Cook’s attainment of the pole. 

I re . a advi — that th ield il on l the Myer . f f lhe elimination by me of Mr. Peary’s name in this indorsement was 
passed both Houses of Congress and are now in conference. Both of . ah 3 ne ce Sree ? ¢ , 
' as aaa tnd Aineastetanite a tm 6 ainatinion af tras ,. | well taken, as is amply proven, Mr. Hptaresen, by the results of your 
the measures are diametrically opposed to all principles of true con- | | sisuen Gf'the Peary dite Glew se era! leas th Cekietean- 
servation, and the Minnesota Forestry Association. urges you to exert } ana ys ; 1¢ ca y data g ven in your thres speec 1¢8 in Vong 5 ip 

7 ‘ ~ aia : a °"4 oe anresent |. Government maps of the Arctic regions corrected,’ January 13, 1916; 
your best influence against these bills. They, both of them, represent | ,, re wee axe — a : ae et , 

. +) alk an aed as haar a ala } a 4 | “Analysis of the Peary hearings,’ February 12, 1916; “Analysis of 
rai on the natural resources of our country and should be suppressed. onere .- on ee tee oo Pe aoe es 

I hop u can give this matter vour best attention and study Peary’s book, The North Pole, and his maguzine articles on the same 

yy a eae ee az on ee ae : . 7 , subject,” August 3, 1916. These speeches, severally and jointly, con 
7) en eee MINNESOTA FORESTRY ASSOCIATIO? | stitute the most valuable critical Arctie literature extant, and 1 am of 
= G Cusrunr. Seereters sith the opinion that it is beyond helief that anyene reading them could 
a ea = a ee 2A come to any other conclusion than drawn by you, that Civil Engineer 
scdiilaicaanitasnencaiiacibaisbaamsciemniaaiaie Robert E. Peary never was within 100 miles of the pole, and is, there 
- fore, not entitled to or worthy of the honors conferred upon him by 
Dr. Cook and the North Pole. the United States Congress; and ¥ will add that if an investigation by 
a competent tribunal, authorized by the Congress of the United States 
. of America, of Dr. Frederick A. Cook’s claim of his attainment of the 
} , We . > yy, . 9 ber sll ¢ - ’ e o . ? “lo 
.* KY ’ _ pr rc pole were to disprove his claim, I would acknowledge an error of judg 
ENT ENSLON OF REMARKS ment in having indorsed him, and would have to cancel in tote my 
sates indorsement of the Schley letter. If such an authorization by Congress 
4 can not be obtained, why not, Mr. HetGcesen, make an analysis of the 
AY yu Vp Vil ny, { 7) CG By AY Cook polar data yourself, and give the result to the world, whether 
H 8) iN H i N R \ . H kK; LG iD » hy N ’ favorable or otherwise to the doctor, and let the people weigh the evi- 
OF NORTH DAKOTA, Sone. Aee Pe, “at Zeeenes | 
] i > Elorrer or Rereprr TAT S sy MIDDLETON SMITH 
: " ‘ \ : 
-N THE SLOUSE 0! Ri PRESENTATIVES, } Member Point Barrow International Polar Expedition. 
rd eptember 4. 1916 | r ; ana i ae : _ ' alv; 

onday, September 4, 1916. Many other letters have been received urging me to analyze 

Mr. HELGHSEN, Mr. Speaker, in my speech on Government Dr. Cook’s claims to polar discovery, and as these requests 
Maps of the Arctic Regions Corrected, delivered on the floor of | have come from leading geographers, historians, educators, and 

oo } +h ar se, . ¢ morning eves ‘ | yO is ke 
this House January 13, 1916, I presented official correspondence | OULeT persons of learning, I feel that public interest Is keen, 
from Flon, Josephus Damiels, Secretary of the Navy, and from | not so much on the question: “ Did Cook discover the North 

s : nop eT ee 7 ee ee F lala? «as «Tu : “ wer atta e North Pole?” 
Dr, Kk. Lester Jones, Superints ndent of the Coast and Geodetic | Pole? - as. ss me any imerican ever ; Ctain the Ni aes r : : 
Survey, showing that Robert E. Peary’s so-called “ discoveries ” | In view of this interest and general desire for information, 
in the Arctic have been officially disproved and removed from | I ee oe to make public the results of my investigation 
ne Cawar ry 4 ; in tius question 
our Government maps. Se ee ae Y : 
As n result of that speech I have received a large volume of |, At this time only two Americans have ever claimed the at- 
; Sa ae ee ae ae ae! at 2 tha Nor lala: BMradartealk ‘ — > - 7 
lett from all parts of this country as well as from foreign mga of the North Pole: Frederick A. Cook and Robert E. 
lands. Among these letters are many asking if the testimony | Peary. 

rT st lettel ive many sine i Uine te tHnOnY } I have contended and still contend that every American is 
¢iven by Peary before the House Committee on Naval Affairs | ee eae ee : pee oe wees ‘see 
is available I therefore procured a complete copy of that | entitled to a fair trial before judgment is rendered. Even a 
testimony, which had been suppressed for years, made a careful | Criminal, caught in the act of committing a crime, is given a 
nd complete analysis of the same, and pul lished both analysis | trial before sentence is passed upon him. My contention ip this 
stl bth) ( cbbhal lS I A alhe, ai il Si Ot clibel lh » 1 : > ; 

‘ antics: temie ¥ La x a ; > ohn, | respect has caused a general belief that I am, and have been, a 
= oo ones a one panes oF or champior of Dr. Cook’s claim to the discovery of the North 
ne ve “th t PB ae oat tae iat im a ae ee a | Pole. I have repeatedly stated that I am not a defender of 
rove tha al as no Toundatio act—only in fictio . . : a ee . 
Race ee - eke —s ony tn acto | Cook’s claims, but I am a champion of fair play, and even if 
for is claims to Arctic or polar discovery, and the publication | 4.1 i, fraud he is still entitled to a hearing. — 

of this material brought me another flood of letters of com- ‘LI * : deed d C% ok = ‘2 net 1 nfounded charges, for I 

j pT . : : rave defe “l Coo YI against unto “l charges, f{ 

mendation Thereupon I made a further analysis, which was fi Se : li “th 3 Ps 1 iets ore ill-treated and 

i ; } ‘ : po ; ir velieve ‘ Oo man was ever more il mated 
printed in the Coneresstonat Recorp of August 3, 1916, this | UEMY Derk gt hoe we . re } t 


time of Peary’s book, The North Pole, and of his magazine 


articles, which ran through nine months of Hampton’s Maga- 
ine in 1911, and again it was shown conclusively that Peary’s 
claims have no foundation in fact. 

‘iv lust analysis of the Peary material brought forth a still 
larger mass of correspondence of commendatory nature. 
Many of these letters asked if I intended to conduct an investi- 
gation as to whether or not any American has reached the North 
Pole, since it is conclusively proven that Peary did not, and a 


considerable number of people have written me asking when I 
would take up the case of Dr. Cook. In this connection I shall 
call att speech of January 13, 1916, in the course of 


which I was asked by Congressman Srtoan, of Nebraska, 


ntion toe my 








gave countenance to the discovery of the North Pole “ by ‘a 
explorer,” to which question I replied: 

In these remarks I am dealing wholly with the correction of our maps, 
n so far as the Government has put anything upon them that an Ameri- 
can discoverer laims to have discovered, and there is no other discoverer 
that I know of who has got anything on our maps that does not deserve 
to be ther 

Since that time, however, I have received many letters re- 
questing my opinion on “the Cook case,’ some of them from 
men of practical Arctic experience. I quote from one of these 


letters, the writer of which, Middleton Smith, was a member of 
the Point Barrow International Polar Expedition, and one of the 
few Arctic explorers who conducted practical experiments and 
obtained valuable results during his two years’ stay in the Arctic. 
Mr. Smith’s letter reads: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 25, 1916, 
fool, it is said, never changes his opinion, 
but the wise sometimes do. When Dr. Frederick A. Cook, on September 
1, 1909, cabled to the world from Lerwick, Shetland Islands, “ Reached 
North Pole April 21, 1908,” I beli¢ved him. When Civil Engineer Robert 
E. Peary, on September 6, 1909, flashed by wireless to the world from 
Indian Harbor, Labrador, ‘I have the pole, April 6," and later, ‘* Nailed 
the Stars and Stripes to the pole,’’ I had no reason to doubt him, but, 


DEAR Mr. HELGESEN: A 


coupling with this announcement the accusation that * Dr. Cook has 
given to the world a gold brick,’ without first seeing the evidence 


maligned than Dr. Cook has been by his opponents in the polar 
controversy ; however, such defense as I have made has been 
only a fight for American justice. 


During the two years just past efforts have been made—not 
at my instigation but by Dr. Cook’s friends—to procure for him 
a congressional hearing similar to that granted Peary. A 
strenuous effort—not at all commendable—has been made to 


prevent such a hearing, notwithstanding that prominent Mem- 
bers of Congress in both the Senate and the House have favored 
the plan. Several resolutions asking for a hearing for Cook 
have been introd in the He | referred to the Com 
mittee on Education, only to be voted down in executive session, 
the last time by a vote of 6 to 6. These thwarted attempts 
to have the Committee on Education act in the matter aroused 
my and a desire to know why a hearing is persistently 
denied Cook when it was granted to Peary, for surely Cook’s 
claims can not be more foundationless than Peary’s! If Cook’s 
opponents are sure—as they claim to be—that he is a fraud, 
why not give him a hearing, let the “American public know 
officially the fraudulent nature of his claims, and close the 
matter with finality? Cook’s opponents have used only such 
arguments as the merest tyro, unacquainted with either side 
of the case, would advance; arguments so silly, childish, and 
futile that they have been easily demolished, while the really 
vital points on which Cook could be discredited, as was Peary, 
have remained untouched. Apparently Cook’s detractors have 
not feared that he could preve his claims so much as they 
have feared that an investigation would bring to light charges 
against Peary even worse than those already proven; hence 
their reluctance to mete out justice to Cook. 

I have therefore set myself at the task of analyzing all of 
Cook’s official evidence, and I shall insert the results of my 
analysis in the ConGresstonat Recorp, in order that the public 


1 
ced Ise ube 


interest 


| may know the basis on which rests our claim that an American 


discovered the North Pole. I approached this task with an 


upon which the doctor based his claim of having attained the pole, an | unbiased, unprejudiced mental attitude, and my conclusions are 
| not favorable to Dr. Cook’s claims. 


unpardonable breach of polar etiquette, my respect for Mr. Peary, whom 
I had known for many years, being a fellow member of two clubs 

the Arctic Club of America and the Explorers’ Club—greatly waned, 
and my 


} 


We all remember that almost immediately after Cook’s return 


belief in his claim of reaching the pole became, in due course ! from the north, when public sentiment both for and against him 
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ran high, he suddenly disappeared for about a year. At that 
time the charge was made by his opponents that he went away 
to avoid a further investigation into his claims. In 1915, when 
matters looked as though a hearing might be granted him, he 
decided on an eight months’ tour around the world, though I 
happen to know that those persons who had his interests at 
heart remonstrated with him against such a course. The pres- 
ent year, on the more or less plausible excuse of a Chautauqua 
lecture tour, he went to the West, at a time when, with a little 
extra effort on his part, his friends hoped to secure for him the 
hearing which he has so long professed to desire. These actions 
may possibly be reasonably explained, nevertheless they lend 
color to the theory that Cook does not desire a bona fide hear- 
ing and investigation. 

I therefore wrote Cook this letter, under date of August 3, 
1916: 

My Irar Dr. Coox: Will you please inform me if you are willing to 
allow your claim as the discoverer of the North Pole to be decided in 
Congress on the material presented in your book My Attainment of 
the Pole? You say in the book that your claim of being the first man 
to reach the North Pole will rest upon the data presented between the 
covers of this book, and that it contains all of the facts and proofs con- 
cerning your claim, 

Kindly reply at your earliest convenience, as this subject may be 
brought up at any time. 

H. T. HeELGESEN, 

To this letter Dr. Cook replied on August 8, 1916: 

Drak IELGESEN: I will be glad to rest my case in Congress on the 
evidence presented by the official record as printed in my book. There 
aire some typographic errors, mostly self-evident, and I am _ further 
willing to go to any trouble and expense to satisfy any examining com- 
mission. But on the whole My Attainment of the Pole contains all 
the evidence to prove that I reached the North Pole on April 21, 1908, 
I do hope the matter can be brought up for final adjustment. 

FREDERICK A, COOK, 

Therefore, since Cook says in his book, dated 1911, that—- 

I am now presenting every scrap of paper and every isolated fact— 

And since he further says in the same book that— 

My claim of being the first to reach the North Pole will rest upon 
the data presented between the covers of this book 

And repeats under date of August 8, 1916, that he rests his 
claim to polar attainment on the evidence presented in his book, 
barring “typographic errors, mostly self-evident,” I am fully 
justified in giving my careful, unbiased analysis of his evidence 
and proofs to the public. In this analysis I ask only pertinent 
questions, that are answered in the pages of Cook’s own book, 
and I take no unfair advantage of self-evident typographical 
errors to discredit him on statements which would otherwise be 
acceptable. 

In the course I have pursued I am actuated only by a desire 
for truth and accuracy. It is sad, indeed, to reflect that two of 
our American explorers—Cook and Peary—have proven un- 
worthy of the confidence reposed in them by the Ameriean Na- 
tion, a nation which is so notably represented in Arctic ex- 
ploration as we have been in times past, by Kane, Hayes, Hall, 
Greely, and others. Nevertheless, truth must prevail even 
though, as Americans, we can not but regret that we have no 
claim as a Nation to the glory of the discovery of the North 
Pole. 

In the preface to Dr. Cook’s book, My 
Pole, he says: 

This narrative has been prepared as a general outline of my conquest 
of the North Pole. In it the scientific data, the observations, every 
phase of the pioneer work, with its drain of human energy, has been 


Attainment of the 


presented in its proper relation to a strange cycle of events. * * #* | 


Herein, with due afterthought and the better perspective afforded by 
time, the rough field notes, the disconnected daily tabulations, and the 
records of instrumental observations, every fact, every optical and 
mental impression has been reexamined and rearranged to make a con- 
cise record of successive stages of progress to the boreal center. If I 
have thus worked out an understandable panorama of our environment, 
then the mission of this book has served its purpose. 

Much has been said about absolute geographic proof of an explorer’s 
work. Ilistory demonstrates that the book which gives the final au- 
thoritative narrative is the test of an explorer’s claims. * * * In 
such a narrative, after due digestion and assimilation, there is to be 
found either the proof or the disproof of the claims of a discoverer. In 
a similar way, my claim of being first to reach the North Pole will rest 
upon the data presented between the covers of this book, 

On page 245 Cook says: 

I am now presenting every scrap of paper and every isolated fact. 

* * Upon such a record history has always given its verdict of 
the value of an explorer’s work. It will do the same in estimating the 
relative merits of the polar quest. 

1 have quoted thus fully from Dr. Cook’s preface and from 
his later statements to show that he invites analysis and criti- 
cism of his book. He has no cause to adopt the pose of a 
martyr, therefore, if we take him at his word and prove or dis- 
prove his claims “ upon the data presented between the covers 
of this book.” 

Much of Dr. Cook's narrative is devoted to controversial fea- 
tures, of which I shall treat only as they have a direct bearing 


on the authenticity of his story. He truly says (p. 4): 
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Few men in all history, I am inclined to believe, have ever been 


made the subject of such vicious 


‘ 


hy of such maley 





of character, of such a series of perjured and forged charges, of such a 


widespread and 


Feeling the force and the truth of this a 


r slentle sey press pe rse¢ 


ution as lI. 


ertion, I have h 





tated. to add anything to the load of criticism that has been 
heaped upon a man who has been treated with great injustice. 
However, the ends of justice are not served by evading the 
truth, and an impersonal analysis of Cook’s narrative can not 


injure an honest man. 


The first chapter of Cook's book is entitled “ The polar fight” 


and is devoted to a brief résumé of the controversy. Chaptet 


opens with the statement: 


On July 3, 1907, between 7 and 8 o'clock in the 
which had been renamed the John R 


, 


evening, the yacht, 


. Bradley, quietly withdrew from th 


pier at Gloucester, Mass., and, turning her prow oceanward, slowly, 
quietly started on her historic journey to the Arctic seas. 


On pages 24, 25, and 29, and in a footnote on page 30 of his 
book, Cook gives his version of the inception of and prepara- 


tion for the expedition. 


In the Independent for September 16, 


1909, Mr. John R. Bradley, Cook’s financial backer and friend, 
gives his account of the manner in which the project was 


launched. 
counts in parallel columns: 


DR. COOK SAYS. 


An Arctic expedition had been 
born without the usual clamor. 
Prepared in one month and financed 
by a sportsman whose only mission 
was to hunt game animals in the 
North, no press campaign heralded 
our project, no Gove-nment ald had 
been asked, nor had large contri- 
butions been sought from private 
individuals to purchase luxuries for 
a Pullman jaunt of a large party 
poleward. For, although I secretly 
cherished the ambition, there was 
no definite plan to essay the North 
Pole. 

At the Holland House in New 
York a compact was made between 
John R. Bradley and myself to 
launch an Arctic expedition. Be- 
cause of my experience Mr. Bradley 
delegated to me the outfitting of 
the expedition and had turned over 
to me money enough to pay the 
costs of the hunting trip. 


So far as the needs of my own 
personal expedition were concerned 
I had with me on the yacht plenty 
of hard hickory wood for the mak- 
ing of sledges, instruments, cloth- 
ing, and other apparatus gathered 
with much economy during my for- 
mer years of exploration, and about 
1,000 pounds of pemmican. These 
supplies were also all that would be 
required for a polar trip. When, 
later, I finally decided on a polar 
campaign, extra ship supplies, con- 
tributed from the boat, were stored 
at Annoatok. IJ had no money. My 
(previous) work in exploration had 
netted me nothing. 

Among the many things which 
the public has been misled into be 
lievying is that Mr. Bradley and I 
together connived the trip for the 
purpose of essaying this quest of 
the pole. The fact is, not until I 
reached Annoatok and saw that 
conditions were favorable for a long 
sledge journey did I finally deter- 
mine to make a poleward trip; not 
until then did I tell my decision 
definitely to Mr. Bradley. 

One of the big mistakes which 
has been pounded into the publi 
mind is that the proposed Polar 
exploit was expensively financed. 
It did cost a great deal to finance 
the planned hunting trip. Mr. 
Iiradley'’s expenses aggregated, per 
haps, $50,000, but my journey 


| northward, which was but an ex 


tension of this yachting cruise, 
cost comparatively little. 


Mr. Bradley and I had talked, of 
course, of the pole; but it was not 
an important incentive to the jour 
ney. Back in my brain, barely 
above the subconscious realm, was 
the feeling that this, however, 
might offer opportunity in the prep- 
aration for a final future deter- 
mination. I, therefore, without any 
conscious purpose, and with my last 
penny, paid out of my purse for 
extra supplies for a personal expe- 
dition should I leaye the ship. 


For the purpose of comparison I give these two ac- 


MR. BRADLEY SAYS. 

In the spring of 1907 I had fully 
made up my mind to go [to the 
Arctic] that year, and invited Pr, 
Cook to go as my guest. He was to 
photograph Eskimos and I was to 
shoot walrus and polar bear. Noth 
ing was then said about a dash for 
the pole. That was a later develop 
ment, but one, nevertheless, that 
was fully and carefully planned 
before we startcd north, 


The first thing necessary was a 
suitable vessel. We didn't have 
time to build, so we decided to buy. 
Everything essential in the way of 
equipment was as perfect as one 
would have on a private yacht. 
We had 5,000 gallons of gasoline, 
provisions for two years in case of 
shipwreck, and everything neces 
sary for shooting and navigation 
in the Arctic. 

We fitted the ship according to 
the doctor's ideas. We had every 
thing that was needed for the de 
tor's preliminary work of prepara 
tion in his winter quarters, his 
camping equipment, provisions, 
tools, materials for sleds—every 
necessary detail was earefully 
thought out and provided for. We 
figured this way: In case we got 
up to Etah and found the natives 
were not well, or the dogs scarce, 
er any other conditions unfavor 
able we would call it a hunting 
trip and return quietly home again. 


When all these preparations were 
complete, and about four weeks be- 
fore sailing, Dr. Cook and I were 
lunching one day at the Holland 
Hiouse, and he said to me, “ Why 
not try for the pole?” 

I replied, “ Not I. 
like to try for it?” 

Ile said: * There's nothing that 
I would rather do; it’s the am 
tion of my life.” 


Would you 


Ife (Cook) thought it would cost 
only £8,000 or $10,000 more to furnish 
an equipment for this purpose, and 
we figured it out. Finally I said, 
“We'll fit this expedition for the 
pole and say nothing to anyone 
about it.” We did not want the 
newspapers to get atit. Peary was 
waiting to go and we did not want 
him to beat us into Etah and get 
all the dogs; moreover, I wanted to 
shoot on the way up and did not 
want to be in a hurry. 
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A comparison of these parallel statements shows that they 
differ in essential points. Dr. Cook says that— 

ry o definite plan to essay the North Pole. 

Mr. Bracley says that 


A dash for the pole was fully and carefully planned before we started 
North 


Dr. Cook says: 

rhe pole was not an important incentive to the journey. 

Mr. Bradley says: 

We'll fit this expedition for the pole and say nothing to anyone about 
he ary was waiting to go, and we did not want him to beat us into 

Dr. Cook says: 

Mr. Bradley's expenses aggregated, perhaps, $50,000, but my journey 
northward cost comparatively little. 

Mr. Bradley says: 

Iie (Cook) thought it would cost only $8,000 or $10,000 morc to furnish 
an equipment for this purpose. 

Evidently a mere matter of eight or ten thousand dollars 
‘comparatively little” to Dr. Cook, although immedi- 
ately before that he says: 

I had no money. 

And continues with a touch of pathos: 

I with my last penny paid out of my purse for extra supplies for a 
personal expedition, should I leave the ship— 
which is rather a peculiar statement, if he “ had no money,” and 
is also contradictory of his assertion that the polar trip was not 
planned before he started for the Arctic. A further contradic- 
tion is found on page 23 of his book, where we read: 

On board all was quiet. I stood alone, gazing back upon the pic- 
turesque fishing village (Gloucester) with a tender throb at my heart, 


for it was the last village of my country which I might see for years or 
perhaps forever. 


Seciiie a 


Surely a summer hunting trip to the Arctic with an early fall 
return is not such a hazardous undertaking as to give rise to 
these melancholy thoughts. 

As Mr. Bradley’s article, from which I have quoted, was pub- 
lished in the Independent for September 16, 1909, while the first 
edition of Dr. Cook’s book was not published until 1911, it is 
difficult to understand why Cook so persistently reiterates the 
statement that the polar trip was not planned before the ex- 
pedition started. On page 44 of My Attainment of the Pole 
Cook again says: 

I felt growing within me, irresistibly, what I did not dare, for fear 
it might not be possible, to confide to Bradley—a determination, even in 
the face of peril, to essay the pole. 

Still, again on page 64 Cook writes: 

I did not yet confide to Bradley my growing ambition. 

It would seem that Mr. Bradley must have been quite aware 
of Cook’s “ growing ambition,” since he himself said: 

We had everything that was needed for the doctor's preliminary 
work of preparation in his winter quarters. 

In the New York Herald of September 15, 1909, Mr. Bradley 
published a list of supplies provided by him for Dr. Cook’s 
polar dash. ‘These supplies included wood for building house, 
charts, maps, instruments, compasses, hickory wood for 15 
sleds, copper, iron, nails and screws, tools for ironwork, car- 
penter’s tools, and various other articles which could have 
been of no possible use and would have been only an unneces- 
sary incumbrance on a hunting trip, and which, therefore, must 
have been planned to meet the exigencies of a polar dash. 
Yet Dr. Cook says that he did not “‘ confide” his determination 
to essay the pole to Mr. Bradley! 

Chapter 4 of Cook’s book describes the trip from Cape Rebert- 
son to Etah and Annoatok and some of the hunting in which 
Dr. Cook and Mr. Bradley engaged. On page 72 we read that 
Cook selected from the members of the yacht’s crew Rudolph 
Franke to be his only white companion and helper during his 
stay in the Arctic, and the chapter closes with the words: 

Early on the morning of September 3 I bade farewell to Mr. Bradley 
and not long afterwards the yacht moved slowly southward and faded 
gradually into the distant southern horizon. I was left alone with 
my destiny, 700 miles from the pole. 

Since Rudolph Franke returned from the Arctic he, too, has 
written a book, entitled “A German’s Experiences in the Far 
North.” This book describes Franke’s work with Cook and 
gives a graphic account of the life of the two men after the 
Bradley yacht returned and of Franke’s personal experiences 
after Cook had started for the pole. As in my analysis of 
Robert E. Peary’s book, The North Pole, I had occasion to refer 
to the books written by George Borup and Matthew Henson, 
respectively, so now I shall occasionally refer to statements in 
this book wriiten by Rudolph Franke, who, it must be re- 
membered, was a warm friend of Dr, Cook, 


Chapter 5 of My Attainment of the Pole relates the prepara- 
tions for the polar dash and the work which Cook and Franke 
accomplished with the aid of the Eskimos. 

Although Cook does not make the explicit statement that he 
intended to have Franke accompany him to the pole, he cer- 
tainly conveys that impression in the first chapters of his book. 
On page 72 he says: 

The party, so far as civilized men were concerned, was to be an un- 
usually small one. That, however, was not from lack of volunteers, 
for when I had announced my determination many of the crew had 
volunteered to accompany me. Capt. (Moses) Bartlett himself wished 
to go a but generously said that if it seemed necessary for him to 
go back with the schooner he would need only the cook and engineer, 
leaving the other men with me 

These men certainly were of the opinion that whoever Cook 
chose to remain with him at Annoatok would “go along” to 
the pole. In Hampton’s Magazine for January, 1911, Cook also 
Says: 

When I had announced my purpose, many of the crew volunteered 
to accompany me. Of these I selected Rudolph Franke. 

That Franke thought he was to accompany Dr. Cook to the 
pole is evidenced on pages 27 and 28 of A German’s Experiences 
in the Far North, where Franke says: 

Late one afternoon Capt. Bartlett entered my cabin * * * = and 
informed me that Dr. Cook would like to keep me with him as a com 
panion for his proposed expedition. * * * The next morning Dr. 
Cock sent for me and I met him, together with Bradley. Capt. Bartlett 
had not lied, because Cook ftmmediately asked if I wanted to remain 
and go with him 

Again, on page 30 of his book, Franke writes: 


Out of a hunting trip an expedition to the North Pole had grown, 
and under the leadership of a man of rich experience in both the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions, was to begin my Polar travels. 

Franke says further, on page 44: 

In order to prepare mysclf for the sledge trip on the expedition, 
I trained myself vigorously «nd energetically and made various short 
trips with the Bskimes, on which I did not fail to receive some hard 
knocks. 

In various other parts 9f his book Franke makes it clear that 
he expected to go with Cook to the Pole. 

gut while allowing Franke to happily dream of sharing in the 
race for the pole, let us see of what stuff Dr. Cook’s personal 
dreams were made. On pages 73-76 of My Attainment of the 
Pole, he Says: 

During the first day at Annoatok, after the yacht left, I thought 
of the world toward which it was going, of the continents to the 
south of me, of the cities with their teeming millions, and of the men 
with their multitudinous, conflicting ambitions. I could see, in my 
mind, the gigantic globe of my world swinging in cloud-swept emeratd 
Spaces, and far in the remote, vast, white regions in the north of it, 
far from the haunts of men, thousands of miles from its populous 
cities, beyond the raging of its blue-green seas, myself, alone, a wee, 
small atom on its vast surface, striving to reach its hitherto unattained 
goal. * * * A black mite, I saw myself slowly piercing those white 
and terrible spaces, braving terrific storms, assailing green, adamantine 
barriers of ice, crossing the swift-flowing, black rivers of those ice 
fields, and stoutly persisting until, suecessful, I stood alone, a victor, 
upon the world’s pinnacle. This thought gave me wild joy. That I, 
one white man, might alone succced in this quest gave me an impetus 
which only single-handed effort and the prospeet of single-handed suc- 
cess can give. There was pleasure in the thought that in this effort 
I was indebted to no onc; no one had expended money for me or my 
trip; no white men were to risk their lives with me. Whether it 
resulted im success or defeat, I alone ahould erult or I alone should 
suffer. I was the mascot of no clique of friends, nor the pawn of 
scientists who might find a supposititious and mythical glory in the 
reflected light of another’s achievement. The quest was personal; the 
pleasure of success must be personal. 

As previously stated, Dr. Cook says on page 29 of his book: 
“IT had no money!” How, then, can he say as I have just 
quoted: 

In this effort I was indebted to no one; no one had exrpendec money 
for me or my trip. 

If he had no money, who paid the $8,000 or $10,000 which 
Cook told Mr. Bradley such a trip would cost, over and above 
the $50,000 expense of the hunting trip? As Mr. Bradley’s 
guest on the hunting expedition, was not money expended for 
him? Did not the supplies left by Mr. Bradley at Annoatok 
cost any money? Possibly Mr. Bradley would hold a different 
opinion. 

A great deal of just criticism has been expressed of Mr. 
Peary’s course in sending Capt. Robert Bartlett back to land 
before the farthest north of Peary’s 1908-9 trip was reached. 
In this criticism Dr. Cook has joined, and on page 560 of My 
Attainment of the Pole, he says: 

This detestable selfishness (of Peary) culminated in the treatment of 
Capt. Bob Bartlett. When the pole, to Peary, seemed within reach and 
the glory of victory was within grasp, the ever-faithful Bartlett was 
turned back and his place was taken by a negro, that Peary might be, 
to quote his own words, “ the only white man at the pole.” 

Let us see how Cook’s dream compared with Peary’s. For 
this purpose I shall use Peary’s testimony before the congres- 
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sional committee in 1911 and Cook’s statement in his book pub- 
lished in 1911: 


Peary said (see p. 74 of the 
hearing before the Committee on Attainment of the Pole) : 
Naval Affairs) : ey saw myself slowly piercing 

“The pole was something to those white and terrible spaces, 
which 1 had devoted my life; it * * * and _ stoutly persisting 
was 2 thing on which I had con- until successful, J stood alone, a 
centrated everything, on which I victor, upon the world’s pinnacle. 
had expended some of myself, for This thought gave me wild jéy. 
which I had gone through such That I, one white man, might 
hell and suffering as I hope no atone succeed in this quest gave 
man in this room may ever experi- me an impetus which only single- 
ence, and in which I had put handed effort and the prospect of 
money, time, and everything else, single-handed success can give.” 
and I did not feel that under those (Also from pp. 2 and 3): 
circumstances I was called upon “TT stood alone * * *, Only 
to divide with a man who, no mat- the ghosts about me which my 
ter how able and deserving he dazzled imagination evoked cele- 
might be, was a young man and brated the glorious thing with 
had only put a few years in that me—a thing in which no human 
kind of work, and who had, being couid have shared.” 
frankly as I believed, not the 
right that I had to it.” 


Dr. Cook said (see p. 76 of My 


We find little to choose between the selfishness of Peary and 
the egotism of Cook. 

Chapter 6 of My Attainment of the Pole gives a desecrip- 
tion of the “sunset of 1907” and the beginning of the long 
arctic night, while chapter 7 relates the story of a hunting 
trip, on which Cook started with a party of Eskimes immedi- 
ately after the last appearance of the sun, in order to obtain the 
furs snd meat necessary to prepare the supplies for the sledge 
expedition to the pole. On page 99 he says: 

Before the dawn of the sun's afterglow en the morning of October 26 
7 sledves, with 60 dogs, were on the ice foot near our camp, ready 
to start for hunting grounds near Humboldt Glacier, a distance of 100 
niles nerthward. 

The party traveled 20 miles’ on October 26 and 50 miles ‘on 
October 27, which took them to Dallas Bay, where Cook says 
on page 104: 

The preceding glimmer -ef the new moon. which was to rise a few 
days hence, offered sufficient light to search for game 


This is the first time that Cook makes any mention of the 


moon in his book, and it would have been better fer the phuusi- | 


bility ef his stery if-he had omitted it in this cuse, for reference 
to the Nautical Almanac for 1907 shows that the! October moon 
of that year did not enter ‘the phase of the last quarter until 
October 28 and the moon was not new until November 5, so that 
Cook's statement that on October 27 he saw “ fhe climmer of the 
new moon, Which was to rise a few days hence,’ was premature. 

Cook makes no mention of the moon whatever after he left 
Svartevaeg for ‘the trip across the Polar Sea, but the few ref- 
erences which he gives to the moon prior to that time are of 
mterest. 

While on this same October hunting ex? 
ing of October 29, he says on page 107: 


lition, on the even- 


Howis of the dogs rose to'a fierce crescendo. I supposed they were 
saluting the coming of the moon, as is their custom. 

On ‘iis occasion the moon apparently missed connections, for 
Cook relates a bear hunt on-that night which took place in dark- 
ness so dense that he eould not see the degs 20 feet away, and 
the benr not at all, though the animal was shot, skinned, and 
dressed 

The next appeurance of the meen in Cook's story is on Octo- 
ber $1. when Ceok and the Eskimos were returning from Hum- 
boeldt Glacier to Annoatok. 
111-132: 

New and warm, with shimmering veils of color, attended by four 
radian! satellites, the golden face of the moon rose majestically over 
the sparkling pinnacles of the Greenland glaciers Below the lovely 
planect-deflected images formed rainbow curves like rubied necklaces 
about her invisible neck. As the moon ascended in a spiral course the 
rose hues paled, the white light from the stars softened to a rich, 
creamy glow. 

It seems a pity that such a wealth of metaphor and poetic 
fancy should have been squandered on an unresponsive heavenly 


body that heartlessly persisted in assuming a phase at that par- | 


ticular time which made it impossible, fron, purely astronomical 
causes, for her to “rise majestically over the sparkling pin 
nacles of the Greenland glaciers.” In other words, the moon 
was three days past her last quarter and five days before the 
phase of “new” moon; therefore her “spiral course” did not 
bring her far enough above the horizon for Cook or anyone else 
to have beheld her ascend ** majestically ” or otherwise. 
But—-and herein lies the kernel of the matter—if Cook had 
been writing of the meon in 1908 instead of 1907 the desecrip- 
tions which he gives of our lunar satellite would have titted 
properly with its phases on the dates mentioned, for the moon 
was “new” on October 24, 1908, and entered her first quarter 
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on November 1, 1908; therefore, aided by refraction, she could 
have been seen on October 31, 1908, “rising majestically above 
the sparkling pinnacles of the Greenland glaciers.” In his treat- 
ment of his very few moonlight descriptions Cook plainly shows 
the manufactured nature of his narrative, for if his stery had 
been really written from personal notes made from day to day 
he could not have fallen into the blunder of using the Nautical 
Almanac of 1908 when writing about the moon’s phases of 1907. 

Cook’s most remarkable discrepancy of this nature, however, 
is noted on pages 177-178. He gives the date as March 2, and 
the incident occurs on his march through Bay Fiord. On page 
177 we read: 

Long after sunset (of March 2), as we were about to camp, a bea 
was sighted advancing on us behind a line of hummocks. 

Then follows a description of the chase and slaughter of the 
bear, after which Cook writes: 

It was nearly midnight before we returned to our sledge packs (on 
the ice of Bay Fiord). The work of building the houses was rendered 
difficult by the failing moon and the very low temperature. 

At the place which Cook says he had reached on March 2, 

1908,—that- is, a point in Bay Fiord estimated at about TS” 50’ 
nerth latitude and 85° west longitude—the phase of the moon 
at lecal mean neon was 1 hour 16.9 minutes before new moon 
On ‘that date, from an observation point at sea level, like Bay 
Fiord, the moon did not. rise above the horizon: and on March 
3 the moon did not rise until 9 hours 51.4 minutes a. m.. and it 
set on March 3 at 5 hours 37.1 minutes p. m. local mean time, 
so that it was impessible for Cook to have had the light of the 
‘failing moon” er any other kind of moon by which to birild 
his snow heuses at midnight of March 2-3. 
Chapter 8 relates the “ Meonlight quest of the watrus.” 
This has no bearing on Ceok’s polar trip, and was possibly not 
even written by him, for on page 10 of the preface to his book 
he makes a statement relative to its authorship, a statement 
which appears in a slightly different form in the second and 
third editions of the book than the version presented in the first 
eciition. I give herewith the parngraph in question in beth 
forms of werding: 


[frem -the first edition of My; Prom the second and third edi 
Attainment of the Pole.] tions of My Attainment of the 

- . * i 

In the making of this beek I was Pole. ] 
relieved of much of the routine In fhe making of this book I 


editorial work by Mr. ‘T. Everett was relieved of much routine edi 
Ilarr: Rv his eeaseless study of torial we by Br. -T Everett 





the snbject and his rearrangement Harry, associate editor of Lamp 

of material, a book of better lit ton’s Magazine who rearranged 

erary werkmanship has been made. much of my material and b 

Fer his long, friendly helpfulness whose handling of certain purely 

| this acknowledgement is but a small edrenture matter a book of better 

reward. Hiterary workmanship ha been 
mad 


On this occasion he says, on pages | 


Note that in the first edition Dr. Cook does not 
‘relief which Mr. Harry gave him to the “ purely adventure 
matter “ of the narrative, but does make this distinction in the 
second and third editions of the book. 

Chapter 9 gives the wsual Arctic traveler's conventional de- 
scription of Eskimo life, with a brief outline of the preparations 
for the expedition and of the plan of the box heuse in which 


eonfine the 


Cook and Franke lived at Annoatek. On page 135 Cook says: 

By the time Christmas approached I had reason indeed for oicing 
Our equipment was now about complete In f} hex hon were tier 
of new sledges, rows of boxes, and piles of bags filled with clothing 
canned supplies, d d meat, and sets ef strong dog harnes The tood 
fuel, and amp ) t t} pola dash were read? love tuing 
had been thoroughly tested and put ide for a final cxaminatier 





Cook gives an interesting description of his Christmas. wv 
Franke, among the skimes, and Franke also writes, on page 


51. of “A German’s experiences in high latitudes”: 


| The Kriss Kringle did not remember us wit! ny gift ior could w 

|.give any, but Pr. Cook and | shook ds ad promised each oth 

i faithfuliyn to stand by one anothe to the ¢ 

j e = 2 . I ¢ fy111 ‘ } 
Of this compact we may say that Franke faithfully fultitied 

| his part. 


Cook opens chapter 10 of his book with an account of :; 
‘scouting expedition,” which was sent out partly te search for 
the most practicable trail acress the ice fields and partly to off 
relief to a shipwrecked crew suppesed to be at Cupe Sabine. 
The men teft the camp at Annoatok on January 14, THOS, sn 
returned on January 16, without having found any shipwrecked 
persons. On pages 152-153 Cook says: 


Another storm came with still mere violent fore 1 week tat ibort 







|} January 2 Our men suffered little, but many of na es in? j 
boring vilk were left without clothing or s! t In t 
of the storm the ice left the land, and ft snow hous \ swept 
into the sea. Men and women without clothing barely seauped wit! 
| their lives. ‘two of our new sledges, some dogs, and three suits of 


winter furs were lost A res party, with fu had to be to the 
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destitute peop! lortunately our people were well supplied with bed 
furs, out of which new suits were made, Sledge loads of our furs 
were also coming north, and instructions were sent to use these for 
t} urgent np Is of the sufferers. Other things were sent from An- 
’ k, with turning excursionists, and in the course of a week the 
damage was revlaced But the loss was all on the expedition and 
deprived many of the men in their northern Journey of suitable sleeping 


Strangely enough, Franke makes no mention of this storm 
nor of the relief sent to the natives, but does relate the short 
two days’ trip to relieve the supposed shipwrecked refugees at 
Cape Sabine. It may be that this storm which Cook says swept 
the snow houses into the sea and destroyed so much property 
is a part of the “purely adventure matter” written by T. 
Everett Harry, and is only related to add zest and excitement 
to the story. 


Cook then gives a brief account of a second relief expedition 
sent to the help of the stranded people supposed to be at Cape 
Sabine. Of this relief expedition Rudolph Franke was a mem- 
ber. Some pe plies were taken to Cape Sabine and Cape Veile 
and the stuff cached at those points, and the party returned to 


Annoatok after an absence of four days. 


On page 154 of his book Cook says: 


rhe next party of eight sledges, led by Esseyou, Kudla, and Me-tek, 
started on I ruary 5. The cbject was to carry advance supplies to 
the head of Flagler Bay and hunt musk ox to feed the sledge teams 
as they 1 ed el id We were to meet this party at an appointed 
place cn the wa 


Franke says, on page 66 of A German’s Experiences in the 
Far North: 


In the second weck of Februery another advance expedition started 
for Grinnell Land to find a good overland trail to Cannon Fiord or 
Eureka Sound, on which expedition I did not go, because during the 
last eight days before the main yr emcee was to start much work 
remained to be done. ‘This latest advance expedition consisted of five 
sleds under the leadership of Kudla and Esjchu. 





Note that Cook says this second advance expedition consisted 
of cight sledges driven by three Eskimos, while Franke says it 
included five sleds under the leadership of two Eskimos. 

On page 155 of My Attainment of the Pole Dr. Cook says: 

_ We made our iast arrangements, fastened our last packs, and waited 
impatte ntly for the sunrise here at this northernmost outpost of human 
life, Just 700 milcs from the pole. And this was the problem that now 
insistently and definitely confronted us after the months of planning 
and preparation: Seven hundred miles of advance; almost a thousand 
as our route was planned; 1,000 miles of return——2 000 miles in all, 
allowing for detours, for the line to be followed could not be pre- 
cisely straight; more than 2,000 miles of struggling travel across icy 
and unknown and uninhabitablé wastes of moving ice. 

On the morning of February 19, 1908, I started on my trip to the 
North Pole, 


Again Dr. Cook differs from Rudolph Franke as to the day 
that the start was made. Compare the statements of the two 
men as given in their respective books: 


[From Cook's My Attainment of [From Franke’s A German's Ex 
the Pole, p. 155.] periences in the Far North, pp. 


On the morning of February 19, 66-—67.] 
1908, I started on my trip to the On the morning of the 25th of 
North Pole. Warly, as the first February, 1908, 11 sleds stood in 
real day of the year dawned, 11 front of the box house in Annoa- 


sledges were brought to the door tok, 
of our box house and lashed with Our expedition supplies, irre 
supplies for the boreal dash. spective of the dog food, weighed 
There were 4,000 pounds of sup- about 2,000 kilograms, which 
plies for use on the Polar Sea and weight was evenly divided, making 
2,000 pounds of walrus skin and a very heavy load for each sled. 
fat for use before securing the (NoTeE.——Two thousand kilo 
fresh game we anticipated. The grams is equal to 4,400 pounds.) 
11 sledges were to be driven by 

Franke, 9 Eskimos, and my 

self. They were drawn by 103 

dogs, each in prime condition, 


loaded to their capacity. 


Thus we see that Cook and Franke are six days apart in the 
day that each gives for departure from Annoatok. 
in order to follow Cook’s narrative closely, we shall adopt the 
date which he gives, February 19, 1908. 

The first day’s march, as given on page 157 of My Attain- 
ment of the Pole, amounted to 20 miles, and ‘Cape Sabine was 
but 80 miles away ” from their first camp. Cook continues, on 
page 157: 

We made about 3 miles an hour, and were able to ride occasionally. 


At noon, of February 20, we stopped and coffee was served from our 
ever-hot coffee box While we sat regaling ourselves a great ball of 


fire arose along the icy horizon. Our hearts were glad. The weather 
was bitterly cold the temperature was 51° F. (probably a_ typo- 
graphical error and intended for 51° F.) ; but the sun had risen; the 


long night was at an end. 

Franke also mentions their first view of the sun the day 
after the expedition started; but he, of course, makes the date 
on February 26 instead of February 20. 

On Cook's date of February 21, we again notice a marked 
difference between his account and Franke’s story of the third 
day away from Annoatok. I herewith give both versions: 


At present, | 


i 





| 
[ir 





( JONGRESSION AL RECORD. 





{From My Attainment of the Pole, [From A German's Experiences in 
pp. 158-159.] the Far North,’ p. 69.] 

We turned about, took the ad Our sled loads toward the end of 

vance supplies, and picked a course the march (Franke’s date of Feb, 

through Rice Strait to avoid the 26) were too heavy for the dogs 


rough ice northward. Here the and we were obliged to leave the 
surface was good, but a light wind loads overnight on the ice. The 
with a temperature of —52° F. next morning we were glad to find 


came with great bitterness. The them unmolested by polar bears or 

dogs refused to face the wind and other nocturnal marauders. As 

required some one to lead the way. the dogs had sore feet from the 

The men buried their faces in the long, severe march, a day of 

fur mittens, leaned on the upstand- twas ordered. (This “ day of res 

ers, and ran along. was the third day out, as F 
tells the story.) 





Thus, while Cook and Franke are six days apart in their 
date of leaving Annoatok, they are now only three days away 
from winter quarters, seven days apart. In view of some 
events which I shall note later, this extra day is of more than 
passing interest. 

Franke’s account of the day following the “day of rest” 
(the fourth day out) coincides closely with Cook’s story of 
“February 21” (Cook’s third day out), as is seen by a quota- 
tion from page 69 of Franke’s book, and Cook’s version of his 
“February 21,” which I herewith repeat for the purpose of 
comparing the two: 

Cook’s third day out (from My Franke’s fourth day out (from A 
Attainment of the Pole, pp. German’s Experiences in the Far 
158-159). North, p. 69). 

We turned about, took the ad As we started the next morning 
vance supplies, and picked a course each one of the sleds had an addi- 
through Rice Strait to avoid the tional box or two of the provisions 
rough ice northward. Here the which our advance expedition left 
surface was good, but a light wind here, so that we needed plenty of 
with a temperature of —52° F. time to transport these heavy loads 
came with great bitterness. The over the ice foot of the island on 
dogs refused to face the wind, and Rice Strait, but there, too, on ac- 
required some one to lead the way. count of the heavy wind the ice 
The men buried their faces in the « fields were all clear of snow. We 
fur mittens, leaned on the upstand- made only slow progress. 
ers, and ran along. 

Evidently this is a descripti if the same day’s doings; but, 
as I have already said, Cook lh: omitted the day of rest, there- 
fore the two men are an addition:! day apart. 

Cook uses only five lines to deseribe his march of (his) 
February 22— 

Passing Cape Rutherford on February 22, we followed the coast. 
Here the wind came from the right, caught the tip of the nose, burning 
with a bleaching effect, which in camp later turned black. At Cape 
Veile the cache igloo was sighted and there camp was pitched. 

He continues his account of February 23 on pages 159-160: 


In the morning (February 23) the minimum thermometer registered 
—58° F. * * That night we camped near the Weyprecht 
Islands. Along Bache Peninsula we saw hares staring at us. Four 
were secured for our evening meal. Dog food had also to be pre- 
a In efforts to divide the walrus skin, two hatchets were broken. 
Juring the night the skin was sufficiently softened by the heat to be 
cut with the hatchets. * * * It was the first satisfying sleep of 
the journey for me. 

Remember that this quotation which I have just given is 
Cook’s description of the day of February 23, and he adds that 
it (the night of February 23-24) was his first satisfying sleep 
of the journey. Then he continues his story: 

In the morning of the 23d we heard sounds to the south which at 
first we thought to be walrus. jsut after a time the noise was inter- 
preted as that of the dogs of the advance party. They were camped 
a few miles beyond and came to our igloos at breakfast. 

I have quoted thus fully from pages 159 and 160 to show that 
Cook herewith drops another day from his story. I shall at 
present make no account of the day when Franke says they 
“rested” in camp, as that shows merely a discrepancy between 
the stories of the two men; but here, after a long acceunt of 
the movements of the party on February 23, and a description 
of the ensuing night spent in camp, Cook continues his narra- 
tive of the next day following the 28d of February with these 
words: 

In the morning of the 28d, etc. 

That this is not a typographical error is shown by its appear- 
ance in each of the three editions of Dr. Cook’s book. While 
these minor discrepancies may have no direct bearing on Dr, 
Cook’s ultimate attainment of the pole, they do serve to show 
a general tendency ‘toward inaccuracy of detail; also that his 
‘daily ’ (?) records were not made from day to day, but were 
from memory, after a period of time of greater or less duration. 

On pages 160-161 Cook continues his story of meeting the ad- 
vance party and the consequent return of Franke to the Anno- 
atok headquarters: 

One musk ox and 11 hares had been secured. The valley had 
been thoroughly hunted, but no other game was sighted. The ground 
was nearly bare ani made sledge travel impossible. They were bound 
- Annostok at ouce. This was sad news for us. We had counted 


game with which to feed the dog train en route to the polar sea. 
If animals were not secured, our project would fail at the very start, 


as 
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and this reute would be impossible. To push overland rapidly to the | “heam” in his own eye before he tried to remove the “ mote 
west const was our only chance, but the report of insuflicient snow 


> ’ es ‘ » > =n Tt ‘ -Papety , 
seemed to forbid this. Something, however, must be tried. We could from Peary’s. His nominal reason that he fenred a scarcity of 
not give up without a stronger fight. The strong probability of owr | ProvislonS 1S SO illogical as to be ridiculous. He knew that 
failing to find musk ov, and extending the expedition for another year, Sverdrup reported a rich abundance of game—musk oxen, polar 
over another route, made it soe ssary to send Franke back to head- bears, and Arctic hares—between Flagler Buy and Bay Fiord 
quurters to guard our supplies. s = or . — — , me " 
— gx aks p : ’ f | He had every reason to believe, notwithstanding the discourag- 

ai . y . ire orm > . | . ato ‘Vv ° : : . . * * . 
Perhaps nowhere in Cook's ‘narrative eS greater inconsistency ing report of his advance party of Eskimos, that within twe 
shown than here. On page 75, as I have already quoted, he | o- three marches he would find food in plenty. The heavy 


Says; going was likewise expected. Therefore we inust conclude that 
I could see, in my mind, * * ® myself, alone, striving to reach | his true reason for net permitting Franke to continue as far as 

its hitherto unattained goal. the Polar Sea was that he firmly believed that they iwould en 
And, again, on page 76: counter the game reperted by Sverdrup and he would thus be 
That I, one white man, might alone succeed in this quest, gave me | robbed of his logical reason for insisting on Franke’s return. 

an impetus— That this injustice of Cook rankled sorely in Franke’s mind is 
And so forth. shown on page 102 of his book, where he says: 


Thile : anning ale » dash for » pole “ »%” ¢ 2 

Whil thus planning to make the dash for the | i alone, Knud Rasmussen had intended to visit me this winter, but up to this 
so far as white companions were concerned, he allow ed Iranke | time he has not come. I regret this very much. We understood each 
to believe that he, too, was to share in the effort. Now, notwith- | other thoroughly, and we could have made a small expedition on our 
poe ine hie ya tahy rene ely « » He »” of | OWN account to Crocker Land. I have not the necessary instrument 
standing his | (priv itely) preconceived plan to be akan at | Settee C ahdall tte aene cheese to Gale Deaateey Gee, Wes 
the pole, he gives as his only reason for Franke's return to Amno- | Grant Land and Greely Fiord, and farther along through Fridthof 
atok, “ the strong probability of failing to find musk ox,” basing | Nansen Sound on to the polar sea. 
this “ probability” on the report of the advance expedition. And again, on pages 106-107: 

But on page 80 Cook says: To-day there was another beautiful sunset, but I asked myself, ** Why 

I sent out a few hunters along the intended line to seek for haunts | are you standing here? What for? Why did net Cook take you along 
of game, but I was not surprised that their searching in the dark was | to the Pole? Phat is what I have asked myself every day since we 
unsuccessful, and it merely meant that I must depend upon my previ- | parted in Flagler Bay. At first I was angry with Cook. Yes; I hat 
ous knowledge of conditions. 1 knew from the general reports of the him. Now I am more quiet and am beginning to forgive him. Yes; | 
natives, and from the expiorations ef Sverdrup, that the beginning of | even wish him luek and success. 
the intended route offered abundant game, and the indications were 
that further food would likewise be found as we advanced. 

In Capt. Otto Sverdrup’s beek, New Land, he reports an 
abundance of game after leaving the valley ; therefore Cook had 
no cause to be disheartened at the report of his advance party. 
A few marches only would take him into the heart ef the game 
country, as he well knew from Sverdrup’s reports; therefore it 
is difficult te understand why his previous unconcern at the 
failure of his winter exploring parties to find game is suddenly 
changed to a state of mind which causes him to say, “ This was 
sad news for us.” So far as the report of “ insufficient snew ” 
is concerned, Sverdrup reported a like condition in this locality ; 
therefore Cook knew before he started that for a few marches 
in this region he might find the surface of the country blown 
clear of snow by the high wind, which Sverdrup describes as a 
“cow wind,” er a wind strong enough to blow the horns off the 
cattle. It therefore appears that Cook, who had frem the first 
secretly planned to be the only white man on the polar dash, 
was seeking an apparently plausible excuse to give for Franke’s 
return te Annoatok. The inconsistency of his statement that it 
was necessary “to send Franke back to headquarters to guard 
our supplies” is emphasized when we note what he says on 
page 446: 

Peary'’s contention that he placed Murphy in charge “to prevent the 
Eskimos from looting the supplies and equipment left there by Dr. 
Cook,” is a mean, petty, and unicorthy stur tpon a brave, loyal people, 
amony whom thicvery ts a thing unknown. 

Why, if this statement is true—and we have every reason to 
believe it is—was it necessary for Franke to return to head- 
quarters to guard the supplies? 

Let us see how Franke regarded this action. On page 72 of 
A German’s Experience in the Far North he says: 

Soon he (Cook) called me into his snow house and told me that he 
could not take me any farther, and I was to return to Annoatok with 
Kudla and Bjshu, there to guard our headquarters and supplies. By 
the Eskimes whom he was going to send back when he reached the 








Franke turned back, according to Cook’s narrative, on Feb- 
ruary 24—though to fit his previous story he should have made 
the date February 23. Cook and his Eskimos made a long 
march after Franke left them, reaching the head of Flagler 
Bay late at night, where they camped. Cook says of this march : 

A hard wind, with a temperature of —60° F., had almost paralyzed 
the dogs, and the men were kept alive only by running with the degs. 
Comfortable houses were built and preparations made for a day of rest. 
On the morrow we aimed te explore the land for an auspicious reute 

This day of rest, according to Cook's story, was therefore on 
(his) February 24. 

Chapter 11 is entitled “ Exploring a new pass over Acpohon ” 
(Ellesmere Land) and begins with the werds: 

_Early in the morning of February 25 the dogs were spanned to sledges 
with heavy loads and we pushed into the valley of mystery abead 
The easy slopes were enlivened with darting, downy hares. We advanced 
29 miles. Pushing onward, we found no fresh signs of musk ox. A few 
bear tracks were seen, and a white fox followed us to camp. We shot 
16 hares, and for the evening meal unlimited quantities of savory hare 
meat made an appetizing broth. 

Even at this point the prospect for game was improving, fer 
an Arctic hare averages 10 pounds in weight, and 16 of the 
animals added 160 pounds of fresh meat to the supplies of the 
party. Cook continues, on pages 163-164: 

On the day following— 

This was Cook’s February 26 
everything was advanced to this point A prolonged search for musk 
oX Was made, with negative results. On the morning of the 27th 

Cook is still short one day in time 
full loads were taken on our sledges. * * * Here and for tracka 
increased in number. * * * Here, I knew, were excellent feeding 
grounds for musk ox and caribou. But a careful scrutiny gave 1 
results for a long time. 

At this point Cook makes it very difticult to follow the threa: 
of his story and check his dates. He says, on his date of Feb 


or 


ary 27, that their search for musk oxen “ gave no results for 





i 
polar sca he would send me instructions and tell me of his experience | long time.” Just what he means by “a long time” is le fi 
to = a . aa aunt ieee teachin : a the reader to determine. However, by careful study and l 
stoac here as though 1a €ON SITUCK DY lIZHtnMINE at His WOFGS. | «; 7 Nn arrive < a aia a l« . ' i gee i 1:4 
I made counter propositions and pleaded with Cook, trying to con. | “!S, one Can arrive at an exact cate, Cook says on pag i 
vince him that I wanted to go with him as far as the polar sea, and To us the musk ox was now of vital importa: T) ] 
then, if necessary, return to Annoatok with the Eskimos, but my words | over Schley Land and northward through Nansen Sound, y¥ Do 
were of no avail; he would not listen. Did Cook want to get rid of | omly if game in abundance was secured en route. If the product « 
me? fiad I failed in any way to fulfill my duties? Did he not want | the chase gave us no reward, then our pelar venture was doomed at the 
me to go farther with him because I was not an American? These | outset. One day, with a temperature of 190° below th freezing 
and similar thoughts revoived in my mind. I was obliged to keep a |} peint, and with a light but sharp Arctic wind driving needles o : 
tight rein on mysel’, and behave in an orderly manner for the sake | to the very bone, we searched the rising slopes of ice-capped lands in 


of the impression that a white man must make on his Eskimo com- | the hope of spotting life. For three days the dogs had not en 

anions ie be e situati i he short time oa ‘es ; ; . . : 
panions, but I tried to debate the situation in the short time before | The finding of a small herd of musk oxen is then described 
the expedition started. | - : 7 : 

The best dogs and some Eskimos were sorted out, as well as all fur | concluding with the words: 
clothing and provisions for the expendition to the North Pole. A Within an hour three huge, fat carcasses were down in the river bed 
hasty handshake and we parted, Cook to the west and I to the east. | 4 temporary camp was made, and before the meat 


iroze Most oa t had 


I allowed the Eskimos to chatter and talk among themselves without passed palates tantalized by many days of gastronomic want 

attention from me. They talked to me, but I could not answer them. | 

I = = my sled, staring ee ane ee . : Cook mentions feeding the degs on (his) February 23 { in 
n the evening we reachec ape Viele and late in the afternoon of . ic “eee iis Til ‘ alae es ; ‘ 

the next day we came to Cape Sabine, but I scarcely realised where that time until the musk-Ox hunt he says nothing of feeding the 

we were. To me it mattered not. I was numb with disappointment. | dogs, but commenting on Franke’s return with the members of 

Nothing made any impression on me. I even neglected proper pre- | the advance expedition, he says on page 161: 

cautions of care for my body, and my nose was frozen, notwithstand- : 

ing the faithful Kudia warned me several times of the danger. My The reduced numbers of the party gave us extra rations to use in 


ig toe was also frozen without my realizing it. times of need. 


When Dr. Cook condemns Peary for sending Capt. Bartlett This probably referred only to rations for the human mem- 


| 
back to land before the highest northing was reached he would | bers of the party, therefore the three days that the dogs had 


do well to obey the scriptural injunction to first destrey the | not been fed would mean (Cook's) February 24, 25, and 26. 
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which brings the date of the successful musk-ox hunt to (his) 
February 27. But three days can hardly be construed as “ many 
days” of gastronomic want, therefore we must add at least one 
day to that time to make it even approximately “ many” days. 
This makes the date (Cook’s) February 28. A few hours after 
the musk-ox hunt just related, the party was overtaken by a 
storm and obliged to camp for the night. On page 166 Cook 
says: 

When we emerged in the morning the sky was clear. * * * We 
advanced about 10 miles and made a descent of 500 feet, first camping 
upon a glacial lake. 

If the day of the first musk-ox hunt was February 28, this 
short march must have been made on February 29. On page 
167 Cook writes: 

In the searchlight of the frigid dawn I noticed that our advance was 
blocked by a large glacier, which tumbled barriers of bowlders into the 
only available line for a path. A way would have to be cut into this 
barrier of icebergs for about a mile. This required the full energy of 
all the men for the day. 

This accounts for Cook’s March 1, While the men were at 
work breaking a path through the ice, he explored the neighbor- 
ing country. On page 170 he mentions the extreme cold and 
adds: 

To economize fuel, the fires later were extinguished before retiring to 
sleep. In the morning we were buried in the frost falling from our 
own breath 

This brings us to Cook’s March 2. On this day the party had 
advanced 25 miles, and were looking forward to a point about 
10 miles beyond as the next camping place, when a herd of musk 
oxen was sighted. I quote, in part, from the description of the 
hunt which ensued: 

I leveled my glasses on the whale-backed mountain at which the 
Iiskimo were staring, and, sure enough, there were three musk oxen on 
a steep snow slope. They were not only 3 miles away, but at an altitude 
of perhaps @ thousand feet above us. It took but a brief time to cover the 
3 miles. All but five dogs from each sledge were freed from harness. 
There were seven musk oxen in all. The strife was soon over. I snapped 
my camera at an old bull which at that moment broke through the dogs, 
and, followed by a group of them, was driven madly over a cliff ina 
plunge of 5,000 feet. The other oxen were soon killed by the hunters. 
We began the descent, but the spirit of the upward rush was lost. The 
dogs, too full to run, simply rolled down the slopes, and we pushed the 
sledges ourselves. The ox that had made the death plunge was picked 
up and taken as reserve meat. 

When we consider that the oxen as first sighted were “at an 
altitude of perhaps a thousand feet above the party”; that the 
one which made the death plunge was “driven madly over a 
cliff in a plunge of 5,000 feet,’”’ We must wonder how the difference 
in altitude between a thousand feet and 5,000 feet was bridged 
by the men on their way back to camp, for in order to reach the 
dead animal they must have been obliged to descend 4,000 feet 
below the level of their camp, which was at sea level, and drag 
the beast back to camp. It would also be interesting to know 
how much of that particular musk ox was left to “ pick up and 
tuke as reserve meat ” after its “ mad plunge of 5,000 feet.” 

The next day (Cook’s March 3) he describes the sunrise. On 
page 175 he says: 

A few minutes before midday the sledge train halted. We sat on the 
packs and with eyes turned southward waited. To us there appeared a 
play of suppressed light and bleached color tints which inspired my com- 
panions to shouts of joy. Slowly and majestically the golden orb 
lifted. The BHskimos greeted the day god with savage chants. The 
sun, a flushed crimson ball, edged along the wintry outline of the moun- 
tains’ purplish, snowy glitter. * * * ‘Then slowly the great blazing 
globe sank into seas of fire-flushed ice. 

The sunrise just described occurred on Cook’s March 8, and 
were it not for the description given on February 20, already 
quoted, we should infer that the sunrise of March 3 was the 
sun’s first appearance in 1908. 

On page 176 Cook says: 

March 2 was bright and clear and still. 

The context shows that this is the day of the sunrise just de- 
scribed, which was really Cook’s March 3, therefore he here has 
dropped another day from his calendar. The day—which he now 
calls March 2—closes with an account of the bear hunt to which 
I have already referred, when Cook and his Eskimos returned to 
their camp on the ice of Bay Fiord and built their igloos by the 
light of “ the failing moon,” although at that time and place the 
moon was invisible to mortal eyes, for on March 2, 1908, the 
moon was almost exactly in conjunction in longitude with the 
sun. It was also below the sun and approximately 4° from 
it. Therefore, even with a considerable elevation above sea 
level, or even if there were extraordinary refraction conditions, 
it was not possible to have seen the moon on either March 1 or 
March 2. 

‘The mix-up in Cook’s dates does not account for his moon-lit 
night, as some charitably inclined person might argue, for the 
moon rose in the morning of March 8, 1908, at about 9.30 
and set at about 5.87 p. m., so that it must have been invisible 
at “midnight.” Furthermore, the moon on March 8, 1908, al: 


though above the horizon, showed only a thin line of light on 
the limb toward the sun, and it would be difficult to see this line 
of light, even under perfect atmospheric conditions, 

Page 178 contains these words: 

The sun rose in the morning of March 3 with warm colors. 


Cook’s March 3, when “the sun rose in the morning with 
warm colors,” is the first day of his trip on which he commenced 
to make observations of the shadows. As is well known now, 
these shadow measurements are advanced by Cook as his strong- 
est evidence that he reached the North Pole. Therefore the day 
that he first observed the shadows is of special interest. The 
subject will be referred to at greater length later in this 
analysis. 

After a long dissertation on the shadows, including the state- 
ment that March 3 marked the coldest temperature of the year 
(—83° F. in the early morning hours), Cook continues on 
page 182: 

In two difficult marches we reached Eureka Sound. 

These “two difficult marches” account for Cook’s March 3 
and March 4. On page 183 Cook says: 

Close to a cape where we paused on Eureka Sound to cut snow blocks 
for igloos, E-tuk-i-shook noted two bears wandering over the lands not 
far away. 

This must have been at the end of the second “ difficult 
march” or on the evening of Cook’s March 4. The bears which 
they had sighted were stalking a herd of musk oxen, 20 in num- 
ber, and on page 184 Cook says: 

In a short time the entire herd was ours. The meat was dressed, 
wrapped in skins, the dogs lightly fed, and the carcasses hauled to 
camp. Then we completed our igloos. Bears and wolves wandered 
about camp all night, but with 100 dogs, whose eyes were on the 
swelled larder, there was no danger from wild brutes. 

Barly in the morning of March j we were awakened by a furious noise 
from the dogs. 

Here Cook drops another day from the calendar. According 
to his own story the musk oxen were killed on March 4, or the 
same day that the party reached Eureka Sound after the two 
“difficult marches” of March 3 and 4, and now, after a night 
in the igloos, they were awakened “early in the morning of 
March 4” by a furious noise from the dogs. This makes three 
days in all that Cook has dropped from his narrative. His 
diary seems to have been kept in a rather slipshod manner—if 
kept at all—for in order to make his narrative fit with calendar 
dates, the morning when they were awakened early by the dogs 
would have to be March 7 instead of March 4. He continues on 
page 184: 

Koo-loo-ting-wah peeked out and saw a bear in the act of taking a 
choice strip of tenderloin from the meat. With a deft cut of the knife 
a falling block of snow made a window, and through it the rifle was 
leveled at the animal. A holiday was declared. It would take time 
to stuff the dogs with 20 musk oxen and a bear. Later the same day, 
another herd of 20 musk oxen were seen. Now even the Eskimos’ 
Savage thirst for blood was satisfied. 

This holiday to “ stuff the dogs” is therefore Cook’s March 4, 
but to make his dates consistent it should be March 7. How- 
ever, the holiday apparently lasted more than one day, for on 
page 185 he says: 

_ The pot was — boiling and the igloos rang with chants of primitive 
joys. On March we began a straight run to the polar sea, a distance 
of 170 miles. 

Therefore his holiday apparently lasted for three days, (his) 
March 4, 5, and 6, and on (his) March 7 they resumed their 
journey. According to the calendar, however, the holiday would 
have occupied March 7, 8, and 9, and Cook would have resumed 
his journey on March 10. However, he says on page 185: 

In six marches we reached Schei Island, which we found to be a 
peninsula. We halted here and a feast day was declared. Twenty- 


seven musk oxen and 24 hares were secured in one after-dinner hunt. 
This meat guaranteed a food supply to the shores of the polar sea. 


Since, according to Cook, he started on this “straight run” 
on March 7 and reached Schei Island in six marches, he must 
have reached Schei Island on his Mareh 12, and the feast day 
was his March 13. But according to the calendar dates he 
started on his “straight run” on March 10 and reached Schei 
Island on March 15, while his ‘‘ feast day ” oceurred on March 16, 

As the lower extremity of Schei Island is, in round numbers, 
only 60 miles from “the shores of the polar sea,” it would 
seem that 27 musk oxen and 24 hares would indeed “ guarantee 
a food supply ” to that point. 

Cook differs from earlier and later explorers in his assertion 
that “Schei Island” is a peninsula. This island was discoy- 
ered by the Sverdrup expedition and named for a member of 
the party. It appears as an island on Capt. Sverdrup’s map. 
In Harper’s Magazine for October, 1915, Donald B. McMillan, 
who visited this place some 14 years later than Sverdrup and 
6 years later than Cook, makes this report: 


Our four days at Schei Island stand out as one of the bright spots 
of our trip. 
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MeMillan’s route as shown on his map in the same magazine 
shows that he traveled around the southern and western sides 
of the island, where, if it was a peninsula, it would have been 
connected with Axel Heiberg Land; therefore McMillan was in 
a position to state whether or not it was an island. Hence we 
find that Cook is in a minority in his statement that Capt. 
Sverdrup’s “ Schei Island” is a peninsula. 

From Schei Island to Svartevaeg it is impossible to even ap- 
proximately check Cook’s progress or dates. After stating, on 
page 185 of My Attainment of the Pole, that in six marches 
we reached Schei Island, he digresses to describe a bear hunt 
which took place somewhere “in our march of glory through 
the musk-ox land,” time and place not given, except that on page 
186 he says: 

We had 
was —S8&!°. 

This temperature of —81° shows that in his story he sud- 
denly reverts to March 2, for his night of March 2-3 is the only 
time when this extremely low temperature was felt. That night 
the temperature ranged from 79° to —83° F., and as a bear 
was killed on the afternoon of March 2 we are forced to con- 
clude that the bear hunt which Cook now takes four pages to 
describe occurred on that date. The first account is given on 
page 177 and the other (and longer) on pages 186-189. 

A good description of a snow house or igloo and its manner 
of building is given after the bear hunt, together with a few 
details about Ellesmere Island, or “Acpohon,” as Cook and the 
Kiskimos call that land. After some 10 pages filled with these 
various digressions, Cook reverts to a short description of 
Schei Island, but makes no further mention of the date of his 
arrival there or his departure therefrom. His feast day ap- 
pears to have been declared on (his) March 14, but he does not 
say how long he remained on the island. He says that caches 
of fur and fuel were left there for the return, and continues, on 
page 198: 

In passing Snags Viord (probably meant for Stangs Fiord) the 
formation changed. Were, for several marches, game was scarce. The 
temperature rose as we neared the polar sea, * * * As we neared 
Svartevaeg the carboniferous formation became more evident. 
in the lowlands just , 
oxen and 85 hares. 


made a long march of about 40 miles. The temperature 





Camping 
south of Svartevaeg Cliffs, we secured 7 musk 


If Cook left Schei Island March 15—and, in order to conform 
with his story, they could not have left that point earlier—and 
for “several marches” found game scarce near 
Stangs) Fiord, we may allow March 15 and March 16 for his 
a marches.” The word “several” usually indicates 
Inove than two, but in order to be fair to Cook we concede that 
his marches of March 15 and 16 are covered by that term. 
This gives him March 17 to travel through the better game 
lunds “ just south of Svartevaeg Cliffs,” where he secured 7 
musk oxen and 85 hares. 

Thus we see that it is only by the most liberal stretching of 


several 


dates and a generous allowance of elasticity for the other events 


of the trip that Cook’s narrative can be made to conform to his 
dates up to this point. 
arrival at Svartevaeg at some time or other is undisputed, and 
March 
have claimed to have reached that point of land. 

Chapter 13 of My Attainment of the Pole is entitled ‘“‘ The 
trans-Boreal dash begins. Five hundrel miles from the pole.” 
The opening paragraph reads: 

Svartevaeg is a great cliff, the northernmost 


point of Heiberg Land, 


which leaps precipitously into the Polar Sea. * * * Jt is 520 miles 
jrom the North Pole. 
This places Svartevaeg at 81° 20’ north latitude, which is 


ihe position accorded it by Capt. Sverdrup. Cook continues: 

From this point I planned to make my dash in as straight a route 
as might be possible. Starting from our camp at Annoatok late in 
February, when the curtain of night was just beginning to lift, when 
the chill of the long winter was felt at its worst, we had forced prog- 
ress through deep snows, over land and frozen seas, braving the most 
furious storms of the season and traveling despite baffling darkness, 
and had covered in less than a month about 400 miles—nearly half the 
distance between our winter camp and the pole. 


Several points in this paragraph are worthy of examination. 
The first is the time that Cook left Annoatok. As I have previ- 
ously stated, Cook gives the date of the start as February 19, 


While Franke places it on February 25. Now, Cook says, 
“Starting from our camp at Annoatok late in February.” This, 


of course, is an elastic expression, but February 19 is not gen- 
erally considered as “late” in a month of 29 days, which Feb- 
ruary had in 1908. 

Cook also says that the start was made “when the chill of 
the long winter was felt at its worst.” True, the mercury 
reached its lowest point during the month that Cook was en 
route from Annoatok to Svartevaeg, but in this connection I 
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Snags (or | 
| progress. 


However, so far as I am aware, his | 


17 is doubtless as good as any other date for him to | 





shall quote Cook's own words, as found on pages 169 and 178. 
On page 169 he says: 

The day was beautiful. For the first time I felt the heat of the 
sun. It came through the thick fur of my shoulders with the tender- 
ness of a warm human hand. * * * If I had been asked to guess 
the temperature of the day, I should have placed it at 25° F¥. 

I also quote from page 178: 

The sun rose in the morning of March 3 with warm colors 
the crystal world surrounding us with gorgeous tints of rose and old 
gold. It was odd that in the glare of this enrapturing glory we should 
note the coldest day of the year. 

With the returning sun in the Arctic comes the most frigid season 
Secause of the persistence of terre-trial radiation, we have the coldest 
weather of the year with the ascen.ing sun. 

It is a fortunate provision of nature that these icy days of the 
ascending sun are usually accompanied by a breathless stillness. * * * 
Although the mercury is frozen, the body, when properly dressed, is 
perfectly comfortable. 

As Cook and his men were outfitted with their new fur 
clothing, made expressly for the polar trip, they must have been 
“ properly dressed,” and therefore “ perfectly comfortable.” This 
would nullify any apparent hardship endured by the expedition 
en route from Annoatok to Svartevaeg, account of the excessive 
cold. 

Cook also says that they “ had braved the most furious storms 
of the season.” 

Only twice does he mention any storms encountered while en 
route from Annoatok to Svartevaeg. On page 161 
(his) February 23, the day that Franke returned: 

A hard wind, with a temperature of —60° F., had almost paralyzed 
the dogs, and the men were kept alive only by running with the dogs. 

Cook claims that on the polar sea, with light loads and a small 
party, he was able to make only 10 to 15 miles in a day when 
the wind was high, therefore this storm on his February 23 
could not have been of unwonted severity, when with a caravan 
of 10 sleds, 100 dogs, and a large number of men, he made 25 
miles, 

The other storm 
where he says: 


painting 


he Says of 


which he mentions is noted on 


page 165, 


Continuing our course, we crossed the divide in a storm. 

These are the only storms which Cook claims to have en- 
countered between Annoatok and Svartevaeg, while he repent- 
edly speaks of “ still air,” “ beautiful days.” “ bright sunshine,” 
and so forth. Thus “the most furious storms of the season” 
would seem to have been only a slight obstacie to their onward 

In addition to 
season,” Cook 


“braving the most furious storms of the 
that they traveled “despite baffling dark- 
ness.” This, too, is out of accord with the details of his story 
as presented in foregoing chapters. On page 156 he says of the 
day that the start was made from Annoatok : 


When we started, a few stars were seen between thin cious it th 
light was good. 


says 


On page 157, he says of the second day out: 


The next day brought a still air with a temperature of ‘2° } i 
| brilliant light at 8 o'clock 
On page 159, he says of his February 22: 
The day opened beautifully, with a glow of rose to the south, which 
colored the snows in warm tones. 
As the light increases rapidly after the sun's first appeari: 
in the Arctic regions, if the light was.as good as Cook describ 


on the first days of the trip, he did not suffer either delay o 
hardship from the “ baffling darkness.” 

Dr. Cook says that notwit! untoward conditions, he 
“had covered in less than a month about 
the distance between our winter camp aii 


standing 
14) miles—nearly lili 
the pole %. 
Cook’s narrative gives the start from 
19. On page 155, he says: 
This was the problem that. 


Annonatok on Fe 


onfronted u seven hund 





advance, almost a thousand s ! ‘ 1.000 mil 
of return, allowing for detours (for the } t { hd 2 
be precisely straight), more than 2,000 pn 
across icy and unknown and uninhabitable wast moving 

As the distance from Svartevaeg to the North Pole is only 520 
miles, the distance which Cook had traveled (according to hi 
schedule just quoted) in order to reach Svartevaeg, must hay 
been about 480 miles instead of “ about 400 miles.” This is on 
of the many inaccuracies in the story. 

COOK’S DAILY MILEAGE 

Cook does not give a complete record of the daily distances 
traveled while en route across Ellesmere Island, therefore it 
is impossible to give his average mileage per day during 
portion of his trip. He says that he * traveled about 400 ~ 


in less than a month. As he claims to have left Annoatok en 
February 19, and reached Svartevaeg on March 17, he was, ac 


cording to those dates, 28 days en route. But he records five 
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days when a holiday or feast day was declared, which reduces 
the number of days of actual traveling to 23. This makes his 
daily average a little over 17 miles per day. The last 170 
miles (see p. 185) were made in 10 days of travel, an average 
of 17 miles per day. sut the other days on which Cook records 
his mileage show a record of 20, 30, 25, 20, 10, 25, 40, and 17 
and these distances, together with his 170 miles in 
10 days, gives him an average of a scant 20 miles per day for 
18 days, or, to be exact, 19% miles per day. This accounts for 
18 days and 357 miles, leaving 43 miles of the 400 to be traveled 
in five days, or an average for those five days of 82 miles per 
day. Cook’s 18 longest marches from Svartevaeg to the place 
he called the pole, give an average slightly less than the average 
of his 18 longest marches from Annoatok to Svartevaeg (about 
half a mile per day less), which is remarkable when we consider 
that he traveled from Anneatok to Svartevaeg with a large 
number of Eskimos, dogs, and heavily loaded sledges; while 
from Svartevaeg to his nominal pole, his party was reduced to 
the lowest possible limit, both as to numbers and baggage. We 
must remember, too, that the 18 days for which I have shown 
the average mileage between Annoatok and Svartevaeg are the 
1S days on which he happened to record his mileage; while the 
18 days for which I have shown an average between Svartevaeg 
and Cook’s pole are the days on which he made the longest 
marches between those points. 


miles daily, 


COOK’S ESKIMO COMPANIONS. 


Cook is vague as to the number of Eskimos who accompanied 
him from Annoatok to Svartevaeg. In Hampton’s Magazine 
for January, 1911, he says he left Annoatok with 11 sledges 
driven by 10 Eskimos and himself, omitting all mention of 
Franke. But as he says editorial changes were made in the 
Hampton's story, he can not be held strictly to account on that 
story. In his beok, My Attainment of the Pole, page 154, he 
ays that an advance party of “eight sledges, led by Es-se- 
you, Kudla, and Me-tek, started on February 5.” He gives the 
number of sledges but leaves us in doubt as to whether or not 
more than three Eskimos accompanied the sledges. On page 155 
of the book. he says: 

On the morning of February 19, 1908, I started on my trip to the 
North Pol The 11 sledges were to be driven by Franke, 9 Hskimos, 
and myself. They were drawn by 1038 dogs, each in prime condition. 


On page 160 he says: 











They (the advance party) were camped a few miles beyond, and came 
to our igloos at breakfast. 
And 01 ] e 161 
There was no objection to the return of most of the other party (the 
adv: part but we took their best dogs and sledges, with some 
‘ 
Iinall ( mage 200. Cook sa 
Ihe me had come to part with most of our faithful Eskimo com- 
pan 
we note that nowhere in his account of the first part of 
his journey does he state the number of men composing the 
expedition as far as Svartevaeg. Notwithstanding his vagueness 
on this point, we can, however, arrive by deduction at a close 
estimate of the number of Eskimos who went with Cook to the 
polar sea. On page 155 we are told that 
! 1 were to be driven by Franke, 9 Eskimos, and myself, 
Chis 3 man to each sledge. We may therefore as 
sur { ch one of the eight sledges of the advance party 
a h 1 drive This makes a total of 19 men on the morn- 
ing when the advance party breakfasted with the main expedi- 
tion in the igloos of the latter. This was the point where Franke 
was sent back to Annoatok, and Cook says on page 161: 
objection to the return of most of the other (the 
id T ’ \ 


If the advance party contained 8 men, “ the most of the other 
party ’ must mean at least 5. This would leave Cook with 12 
Iskimos who accompanied him to Svartevaeg. This is 2 more 
than Cook gives in his New York Herald story of September 23, 
1909, but as Cook disclaims responsibility for the accuracy of 
the Herald story, he can not be held accountable for any seeming 
discrepancies in figures between that and his later accounts. I 
repeat that it is contrary to the theory and practice of Arctic 
explorers that greater speed can be made by a party of 18 men, 
i3 heavily loaded sledges, and something over a hundred dogs 
than can be made by 3 men with 2 sledges and 26 dogs. 

It is also worthy of note that Cook’s greatest claimed speed 
for any one day was made while encumbered with his large 
party and heavily loaded sledges en route from Annoatok to 
Svartevaeg—that is, 40 miles on (his) March 2—while the 
greatest claimed speed made in any one day between Svarte- 
vaeg and Cook’s pole was made on March 21; that is, 29 miles 





et 


in 14 hours. At the end of this hike of March 21 Cook says on 
page 214: 

Too weary to build an igloo, we threw ourselves thoughtlessly upon 
the sleds for a short rest and fell asleep. 

While, by way of contrast, after the long march of 40 miles on 
Mareh 2, a spirited hunt for musk ox and bear was enjoyed, 
which must have added several miles to the day’s journey of 
40 miles, for Cook says on pages 187-188: 

Our sledges began shooting the boreal shoots, After rushing over 
minor hills, the dog noses sank into bear tracks. A little farther along 
we realized we had rivals. * * * ‘he bears were quick to sec the 
force of our intent. They scattered and climbed. 

And so on, showing that a very considerable distance must 
have been traveled in pursuit of the game. 

Cook also says, on page 195: 

Arriving at land’s end, my heart had cause for gratification, * * ® 
We had made our progress mainly at the expense of the land which we 
explored, for the game en route had furnished food and clothing. The 
supplies we had brought with us from Annoatok were practically un- 
touched. 

On pages 135-136 Cook says: 

_ By the time Christmas approached I had reason, indeed, for re- 
joicing. * * * Qur equipment was now about complete. In the 
box house were tiers of new sledges, rows of boxes, and piles of bags 
filled with clothing, canned supplies, dried meat, and sets of strong 
dog harness. The food, fuel, and camp equipment for the polar dash 
were ready. 

With everything in such complete readiness weeks before the 
expedition started, it is difficult to understand the statement 
that the game en route had furnished food and clothing. Also 
with the supplies brought from Annoatok “ practically un- 
touched,” Cook was certainly premature and hasty in sending 
Franke back from Flagler Bay oft account of “the strong 
probability of our failing to find musk ox,” when the strong 
probability was that they would really find an overabundance— 
as they did. 

According to Cook's narrative, “the lowlands just south of 
Svartevaeg Cliffs’? were reached at the end of the day’s jour- 
ney of March 17, and camping there 7 musk oxen and 85 hares 
were secured (p. 193), the hares alone adding about 850 pounds 
to the provisions on hand. Pages 196 to 200 of My Attainment 
of the Pole are devoted to a minute description of the equip- 
ment of the expedition. Much unwarranted criticism has been 
expended on Dr. Cook’s equipment, but the description which he 
gives in the pages just mentioned was ample for the trip which, 
as he pianned, was to extend only over 80 days. 

SVARTEVAEG TO “ THE POLE.” 

Beginning with March 18, 1908, Cook’s story is easily checked ; 
for, in addition to the general narrative, we find in the appendix, 
on pages 569 to 577, inclusive, his “‘ Copy of the field notes.” Of 
these “ notes”’ Dr. Cook says, on page 569: 

The following copy of the daily entries in one of my original note 
books takes the expedition step by step frem Svartevaeg to the pole 
and back to land. As will be seen by those here reproduced, the origi- 
nal notes are mostly abbreviations and suggestions, hasty tabulations, 
and reminders, memoranda to be later elaborated. The hard environ- 
ment, the scarcity of materials, and cold fingers did not encourage ex- 
tensive field notes Most of these field notes were rewritten while in 
Jones Sound and some were also copied and elaborated in Greenland. 

(Notes usually written at end of day’s march.) 

The reproduction of Cook’s notes is headed: 

OBSERVATIONS, ETC, 
(Exact copy from original field papers.) 

A certain license may be accorded the first part of Dr. Cook’s 
narrative, since he himself says, on page 10 of the preface to 
My Attainment of the Pole, that he has been relieved of much 
routine editorial work by Mr. T. Everett Harry. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that through Mr. Harry’s collaboration con- 
sistency and accuracy of detail was sacrificed in the interest of 
literary workmanship. No such argument can be advanced to 
excuse inaccuracy or inconsisteny in the account of the journey 
over the polar ice, since Cook himself says that the transcript 
of his notes is an exact copy from original field papers, and 
the reading matter in the narrative proper of that part of his 
journey is based on those notes. We must remember, too, that 
Cook says he is “now presenting every scrap of paper and 
every isolated fact” in his book; therefore he can not put forth 
the plea that the records of the journey as given in his book 
are incomplete. 

I shall quote liberally from Cook’s description of his equip- 
ment, as given on pages 196 to 200, as frequent reference to 
same is necessary in the course of this analysis. He says: 

I decided to reduce my party to the smallest number consistent with 
the execution of the problem in hand. In addition, for greater cer- 
tainty of action over the unknown regions beyond, I now definitely 
resolved to simplify the entire equipment. I decided to take only two 
men on the last dash. I had carefully watched and studied every one 
of my party and had already selected BH-tuk-i-shook and Ah-we-lah, 
two young Eskimos, each about 20 years old, as best fitted to be my 
sole companions in the long run of destiny. 
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Twenty-six of the best dogs were picked, and upon two sleds were 
to be loaded all our needs for a trip estimated to last 80 days. 

Eliminating everything not actually needed, but selecting adequate 
food, I made the final preparations. 

CAMP BPQUIPMENT, 

The camp equipment selected included the following articles: One 
blow-fire lamp (jeuel), 3 aluminum teaspoons, 1 tablespoon, 3 tin 
plates, 6 pocket knives, 2 butcher knives (10 inches), saw knife 
(13 inches), 1 long knife (15 inches), 1 rifle (Sharp’s), 1 rifle (Win- 
chester .22), 110 cartridges, 1 hatchet, 1 Alpine axe, extra line and 
lashings, and 3 personal bags. 

SLEDS. 

The sled equipment consisted of two sleds weighing 52 pounds each; 
one 12-foot folding canvas boat, the wood of which formed part of a 
sled; one silk tent; two canvas sled covers; two reindeer-skin sleeping 
bags; floor furs; extra wood for sled repairs; screws, nails, and rivets. 

INSTRU MENTS, 

My instruments were as follows: One field glass; one pocket com 
pass; one liquid compass; one aluminum surveying compass, with azi- 
muth attachment; one French surveyor’s sextant, with radius 73, 
divided on silver, to 10 feet, reading by Vernier to 10 inches (among 


the extra attachments were a terrestrial and an astronomical telescope | 


and an extra night telescope mounted in aluminum, and also double 
refracting prisms, thermometers, etc.—the instrument was made by 
Hurleman, of France, and bought of Keuffel & Esser); one glass arti- 
ficial horizon; three Howard pocket chronometers; one Tiffany watch; 
one pedometer; map-making material and instruments; three ther- 
mometers ; one aneroid barometer; one camera and films. 

WEARING APPAREL, 

The personal bags contained four extra pairs of kamiks, with fur 
stockings, a woolen shirt, three pairs of sealskin mittens, two pairs 
of fur mittens, a piece of blanket, a sealskin coat (netsha), extra fox 
tails for dog harness, a repair kit for mending clothing, and much other 
necessary material, 

On the march we wore snow goggles, blue fox coats (kapitahs), and 
bird-skin shirts (Ah-tea), bearskin pants (Nan-nooka), sealskin boots 
(Kamik), hare-skin stockings (Ah-tee-shah), and a band of fox tails 
under the knee and about the waist. 

FOOD SUPPLY. 

The food supply, as will be seen by the following list, was mostly 
pemmican : 

Fight hundred and five pounds of beef pemmican, 130 pounds of 
walrus pemmican, 50 pounds of musk-ox tenderloin, 25 pounds of 
musk-ox tallow, 2 pounds of tea, 1 pound of coffee, 25 pounds of sugar, 
40 pounds of condensed milk, 60 pounds of milk biscuit, 10 pounds of 
pea soup (powdered and compressed), 40 pounds of petroleum, 50 
pounds of surprises, 2 pounds of wood alcohol, 3 pounds of candles, 
and 1 pound of matches, 

We planned our future food supply with pemmican as practically the 
sole food; the other things were to be mere palate satisfiers. For the 
80 days the supply was to be distributed as follows: 

For three men: Pemmican, 1 pound per day for 80 days, 240 pounds. 
For six dogs: Pemmican, 1 peund-per day for 80 days, 480 pounds. 
This necessitated a total of 720 pounds of pemmican. 

DOGS. 

Of the 26 dogs we had at first figured on taking 16 over the entire 
trip to the pole and back to our caches on land, but in this last calcu- 
lation only 6 were to be taken. Twenty, the least useful, were to be 
used one after the other as food on the march as soon as reduced loads 
and better ice permitted. This, we counted, would give 1,000 pounds of 
fresh meat over and above our pemmican supply. We carried about 
200 pounds of pemmican above the expected consumption, and in the 
final working out the dogs were used for traction purposes longer than 
we anticipated. 


This equipment left nothing to be desired for a party of three | 


men in a quick dash of 80 days. 

After camping at the end of the day’s journey of March 17 
“in the lowlands just south of Svartevaeg,” he arrived at 
Svartevaeg itself, the end of the land, on March 18. I quote 
from his notes of March 18, and also, in a parallel column, from 
his narrative of his movements on the same day: 

[From narrative proper, p. 200]. [From notes.] 

After making several trips about (March 18, 1908). Miles cov- 
Svartevaeg, arranging caches for ered, 26. Svartevaeg. Made cache 
the return, studying the ice and here for return. Supporting party 
land, I decided to make the final goes back. Noon start; 4 men, 46 
start on the polar sea on March 18, dogs, 4 sleds; 26 miles. Ice heavy, 
1908, wavy; little snow; crystals hard; 

The time had come to part with land screened by drift. Camp on 
most of our faithful Mskimo com- old field. Night uncomfortable; 
panions. ‘Taking their hands in air humid, penetrating. Snow 


them as well as I could for their made. 
faithful service to me. “ Tigishi otherwise noted, are true.) 
ahyaung uluk!” (*“* The big nail"), 
they replied, wishing me luck. 

With a snow-charged blast in 
our faces it was impossible for us 
to start immediately after the Es- 
kimos returned. Withdrawing to 
the snow igloo, we entered our 
bags and slept a few hours longer. 
At noon the _ horizon cleared, 
Doubly rationed the night before, 
the dogs were not to be fed again 
for two days. The time had come 
to start. We quickly loaded our 
sleds. itching the dogs, we let 
the whips fall, and with bounds 
they leaped around deep ice grooves 
in the great paleocrystic floes. 
Our journey was begun. * * * 
By the time we paused to rest we 
had covered 26 miles. We pitched 
camp on a floeberg of unusual 
height. * * * We busily built 
in the course of an hour a com- 
fortable snow igloo. 
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With Svartevaeg at 81° 20’ north latitude, Cook’s first day's 
journey took him, according to his estimate, to 81° 46’ north 
latitude. 

March 18 was Dr. Cook’s “busy day.” From more than 100 
lively Eskimo dogs he had to select the 26 best suited for his 
purpose—no small task in itself. He had to select the two best 
sledges and decide on the equipment and supplies necessary, 
Then he says (p. 200): 

After making several trips about Svartevaeg, arranging ca 
return, studying the ice and land, I decided to make the 
the polar sea on March 18, 1908. 

Then followed the farewell to the returning Eskimos, after 
which Cook and his two men withdrew to the snow igloo, en- 
tered the sleeping bags, and slept a few hours longer. At noon 
they loaded the sleds and began their journey. The task of 
sorting out the supplies for the caches, of deciding what was 
to be taken on the two sleds for the polar journey, and of select- 
ing the dogs must have required considerable time, while the 
“several trips about Svartevaeg, studying the ice and land” 
must also have consumed the greater part of the morning of 
March 18. And after all this the men had time to reenter their 
sleeping bags and sleep “a few hours” before making their 
final start at noon. Truly, this was snappy work! 

At the end of the first march over the polar ice, when the men 
were comfortably housed in the igloo, Cook says, on page 202: 

My wild companions covered their faces with their long hair and 
sank quietly into slumber. For me sieep was impossible. The whole 
problem of our campaign had again to be carefully studied, and final 
plans made, not only to reach our ultimate destination but for the two 
returning Eskimos and for the security of the things left at Annoatok, 
and also to reexamine the caches left en route for our return. These 
must be protected as well as possible against the bears and wolves 

Already I had begun to think of our return to land. 

One would think that Cook’s final plans would be perfected 
before he embarked on the last stage of his journey, and cer- 
tainly that he would have arranged for the protection of the 
stores at Annoatok, while the caches of Arctic explorers are 
usually made bear proof and wolf proof at the time they are 
established. A striking instance of this is the fact that a cache 
of the Greely expedition, established in 1882, was opened in 
1909, 27 years later. by members of the Peary expedition of 
1908-9 and the contents found in good condition. But this 
does not- appear to have been Cook’s “ system.” 

On the second day’s progress Cook says, on pages 203-204 and 
in his notes (p. 570): 

{From the narrative proper, pp. 
203-204. | 

It was intensely cold, not only 
because of a temperature of 56° 
below zero, Fahrenheit, but a hu 
mid chill which pierced to the very 
bones. A light breeze came from of ax; troublesome. 
the west. The sun glowed in a amp lee of big hummock. Can 
freezing field of blue. Hitching not send supply back; must follow 
our dogs we started. For several for another day. 
hours we seemed to soar over the 
white spaces. Then the ice changed 
in character, the expansive, thick 
fields of glacier-like ice giving way 
to floes of moderate size and thick 
ness. These were separated by 
zones of troublesome crushed ice 
thrown into high-pressure lines, 
which offered serious _ barriers. 

Chopping the pathway with an ice 
ax, we managed to make fair 
progress, We covered 21 miles 
of our second run on the polar sea. 





[From Cook's notes, p. 570.] 


March 19, 190S.—Miles covered, 
21. Clearer, overland thick; 5G 
I.; wind 2 W.; sun feeble; blue 
haze. On march, ice smaller; use 
0 
( 


crossings 


This second march is notable for the fact that on only four 
days throughout the entire trip from Svartevueg to the place 
Cook called the North Pole did he make any greater speed than 


}on this day when “ troublesome crushed ice thrown into high- 
my manner of parting, I thanked house of hard snow imperfectly | 
(Compass directions, unless | 


pressure lines offered serious barriers,” which he had to chop 
away with an ice ax in order to make a passage for the dogs 
and sleds. A run of 21 miles is a good day's journey over the 
polar ice, even under good traveling conditions, and doubly so 
under the difficulties which Cook describes. This second march, 
accepting his own figures, brings him to 82° 7’ north latitude. 
On March 20 we read: 
{From the narrative proper, p. 
204.] 


With axe and compass in hand, March 20, 1908S: Miles covered, 
I led the way. With prodigious 16. Land more clearly visible; 
effort I chopped openings through = sky, overcast; wind, W. S. W. 1; 
barriers after barriers of ice. ice, worse. Small igloo. The last 
With increasing difficulties in feed men return. 
some troublesome ice we camped 
after making only 16 miles. 


These 16 miles should have taken Cook to 82° 23’ North lati- 
tude. At the end of the mareh Cook fed his two returning 
Eskimos preparatory to their starting on the return trip to 
land and thence to Annoatok. On pages 204-205, Cook says: 


Ry these men I sent back instructions to Rudolph Franke to re 
main in charge of my supplies at Aunoatok until June 5, 1908, and 


{From notes on page 570.] 
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then if x heuld net have returned by that date to place Koo-loo- 
ting wah in charge and go home either by a ~vhaler or some Danish 
hip 

These instructions to Franke are of special interest. On 
paves 127-129 of Franke’s book, A German’s Experiences in the 


fur North, is given an exact copy of Cook’s letter which he 
Franke by the Eskimo, Koo-loo-ting-wah, and which 
‘ivered to Franke on May 5, 1908. The letter reads: 
PoLAR Spa, Norru op Caps HUBBARD, 
March 17, 19068. 
it has gome very well but the weather has 
ox until we had crossed Ellesmere- 
102 musk ox, 5 bears, and about 


sel te 


Thus far 
We got no musk 


since we have secured 





The Eskis 


io will probably return slowly for they like this land very 






well I do not expect the Eskimo to reach you until about the middle 
of May If we are lueky we will take a short cut back and will get 
to Annoatok by the end of May. 

When the natives get back give them all one block of tobacco and 
nothing more until I get back, except those that go away. Puodluna 
and Igingweh will go away. Give them a knife and hatchet each, and 
any other things we can spare which they want. 

if yeu get a chance send to Igleodahominy and also to the island off 
North Star a box of biscuits and a can of alcohol. 

ro the present we have seen nothing of Croker Land, and I am 
taking a strait course for the pole. The boys are doing well, and I 
ha pl y of dogs. I hepe to succeed. At any rate, I will make a 
desperate attempt. 

While I expect to get back to you by the end of May, still I wish 
you to be ready to go to Acponte, the island of North Star, where 
the whalers’ steamers come, by the Sth of June, and if I am not back 
zo home with the whalers. I think, however, we will be back. 

Gather all the blue-fox skims you can. These must be our money on 
the return trip. If you ean get a few bear skins take them, also nar- 


whale and walrus tusks, but do not give too much for them. 

The dogs that come back that belong to us turn over to Ponikpa 
to feed and work 

if Kudno (the Dane) is still there urge him to wait for our return 
cither to Annoatok or at North Star, for I am anxlous to go to Uper 
navik at onee on our return, and he can be of much use to ur. 

There is likely to be much open water between you and Etah, so you 
had better send the ronk, the narwhale tusks, and all things for the 
return to Etah at least, if not farther, as soon as you can. 

| have regretted many times that you are not with us, but at the 


moment it seemed best te send you back, and on the whole you are of 


more assistance to me at the house to guard and care for our things 
than here in the field in this awful cold and wind. I trust you are 
of the same opinion. 
So good-by, and now for the pole, 
Yours, cordially, Freverick A, CooK. 


Remember that Dr. Cook claims to have reached Svartevaeg 
proper on the morning of March 18; that the forenoon of March 
IS was spent in various movements around Svartevaeg and in 
a few hours longer”; that Cook claims to have made 
three out on the polar sea the two Eskimos by 
whom this letter was sent to Franke returned. (The Eskimos 
returned at the end of the day’s advance of March 20.) Yet the 
letter to Franke is dated: “ March 17, 1908; Polar Sea, North 
of Cape Hubbard.” One may argue that the letter could have 


' . 6 
sieeping 


hikes before 


been written a few days before the Eskimos returned, which is 
true, but that argument does not hold good, for Gn Mareh 17 
(ook claims to have camped “in the lowlands just south of 
Sviurtevaeg,” therefore he could not have been on the “ polar 
sea, north of Cape Hubbard (or Svartevaeg),” on that date. 
Where, then, was Cook on Mareh 17—on the lowlands south 
of Svartevaeg or on the polar sea, north of Cape Hubbard? 
And on what date was the letter to Franke really written, and 


from what point? These are relevant questions to which I should 
be glad to have Dr. Cook reply. 

Note also Cook’s liberatity (7) toward the Eskimos who had 
traveled about 400 miles with him on his journey to the pole (as 
he claims). He instructs Franke to “ Give them all one block 
of tobacco and nothing more until I get back, except those that 
go away.” Doubtless the Eskimos felt well repaid for their two 
months’ absence from their families when they received this 
bountiful reward. 

The fifth paragraph of Cook’s letter to Franke says: 


To the present we have seen nothing of Croker Land. 


As Peary claims to have seen his fictitious “ Crocker Land” 
from an elevation on Svartevaeg (Veary’s Cape Hubbard) Cook 
could not have seen it (had it existed) from the lowlands south 
of Svartevaeg, where he claims to have camped on March 17. 
Evidently, therefore, he wished Franke to believe that he had 
advanced some distance on the polar sea when the letter which 
he sent to Franke was written, especially as he adds: 

I am taking a straight course for the pole. 

The last paragraph of t 
says: 

I have regretted many times that you are not with us, but at the 
moment it seemed best to send you back. 

This proves that he had given Franke no previous bint of a 
preconceived plan for Franke’s return, but had allowed him to 


he letter is also significant. In it Cook 
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go happily along, believing that he was to be one of the party 
to make the final dash. 

Cook’s mileage from March 18 te Mareh 24, as computed by 
his “dead reckoning” corresponds exactly with the distance 
covered in that time, according to his observations. Therefore, 
if we accept these distances as correct (for the sake of argu- 
ment) we find that Cook sent his two last supporting Eskimos 
or “feed men” (as he calls them) back to land from 82° 23’ 
north latitude. Sut, in a letter written to Capt. Bernfer, a 
photographic copy of which is in my possession and which I 
shall quote later in full, Cook claims te have sent these two 
Hskimos back from 82° 10’ north latitude. In the letter to 
Capt. Bernier, he writes: 

From 82° 10’ I started with but two young Eskimos, 
two sleds and supplies for 80 days. 

This, of course, is at variance with Cook’s official record as 
published in his book, for, on page 209, he says: 

By this kind of dead reckoning our position on March 20 (the day 
the Eskimos returned) was latitude 82° 2%’. 

A notable feature of Peary’s narrative of his last polar expe- 
dition is his rapid increase in speed immediately after the re- 
turn of his last supporting party. So with Dr. Cook. The day 
following the return of the twe Eskimos who composed what 
he ealled his “last feed men” his mileage jumped from 16 
miles on March 20 to 29 miles on March 21, almost double the 
speed of the previous day. I quote from his notes for March 21: 

March 21, 1908. Miles covered, 29. Awoke, sun N. EL; 
— 63° F.; bar. 30.10, steady; no clouds; sky pale purple. More snow 
(on ice); groaning sledges; mirages, lands, mountains, voleanoes. Afr 


light; wind sky N.; Grant Land a mere line; —46°. Torture of light 
snow ; march 14 hours. 


26 dogs pulling 


orange glow; 


On page 209 Cook says: 


We had been traveling about 24 miles per hour. $y making due 
allowances for detours and halts at pressure lines, the number of hours 


traveled gave us a fair estimate of the day’s distance. Against this 
the pedometer offered a check, and the compass gave the course. ‘Phas 
ever blank charts our course was marked. By this kind of dead 
reckoning our position on March 20 was latitude 82° 23’, longitude 


95° 14’. 


SIMILARITY TO PEARY’S STORY. 


A striking similarity between Cook’s report of his so-called 
polar trip and Peary’s story of his last expedition is shown in 
their respective method, or lack of method, in following their 
course. Peary says that he traveled by compass only, without 
making any observations for longitude or for compass variation. 
Dr. also that he traveled by compass, though he 
claims to have made various observations for latitude and a few 
for longitude, but neither did he make any observations for 
compass variation. Therefore Cook, like Peary, assumed that 
the compuss variation at the last point of land (in Cook’s case, 
Svartevaeg; in Peary's, Cape Columbia) remained constant 
throughdéut the entire journey over to the polar ice to the places 
which they respectively called the pole. VPenry asserts that he 
traveled the 413 miles between Cape Columbia and the pole on 
the meridian of Cape Columbia, while Cook claims that he kept 
close to the ninety-seventh meridian from Svartevaeg to about 
85° north latitude and traveled clase to the ninety-fifth meridian 
the balance of the distance to his “pole.” The absurdity of 
th assertions and of the assumption that the isogonic lines 
or lines of equal variation follow either the longitudinal or lati- 
tudinal meridians is shown by a letter written to me by Capt. 
J. S. Hoogewerff, Superintendent of the United States Naval 
Observatory, Washington, D. C., on January 16, 1916, from 
which I quote: 

Hon. H. T. NELGESEN. 

Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of the 14th instant inqu-ring about 
magnetic variations, variation changes with change of position of the 
observer in either latitude or longitude. 


Neither the north nor the south magnetic poles are coincklent with 
the geometric poles of the earth. (There are presumably two magnetic 
south poles.) 

Observations in numerous parts of the world have established the 
values of the variation, and these have been plotted im curves. They 
appear, with other data, on the Pilot Chart issued by the Hydrographic 
Office, Navy Department. 

The curves of variation on the 


Cook Says 


Se 


Pilot Chart are not extended into ex- 


treme polar regions for the reason that there have been no observya- 
tions sufficient to permit a definite charting of the Mmes, * * * 
| The traveler from Cape Columbia to the North Pole might expect to 


find large changes in variation. 
J. S. Hooerwerrr, 

Captain, United States Navy, Superintendent. 

This letter shows that wide differences exist in the variations 
of the even when the observer is traveling on the 
same longitudinal or latitudinal “ eireles”’; therefore Dr. Cook 
could not have known or “ estimated” eorrectly the variations 
of the compass from Svartevaeg to the pole. In this respeet 
he has no better claim to accuraey ef observation or knowledge 
than has Peary. 


compass. 
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The distance of 29 miles on 


Cook's latitude 82° 52’ north. 
ae: 


Every condition favored us on this march. 





Mareh 21 should have made 


On page 214 he says of March 


The snow was hard and 


the ice, in fairly large fields, separated by pressure lines, offered little 


resistance. 


On March 21, at the end of a forced effort of 14 hours, the 


register (pedometer) indicated a progress of 29 miles. 


At the end of the advance 


reaching the shores of the “ Big Lead.” 


570, he says: 
March 22, 1908. 
12 (noon); sky clearer; 
p. m. 
sure lines; the Big Lead. 
for the crossing. 


wind 2; 


Miles covered, 22. 
water sky N. 
(Later) temperature rose to 
Camp on old field on bank; ice noises 
Young, elastic ice. 


of March 22, Dr. Cook reports 


In his notes, on page 


A. M. wind E. 3; —59°. Start 
Grant Land visible 
-46°. Wind tolerably high; pres- 
; search 


This 22 miles should have placed Cook at 83° 14’ north lati- 
tude, or 114 miles from Svartevaeg and 406 miles from the 


pole. On page 217 Cook says: 


The first hundred miles of our journey on the polar pack had been 


covered, 


The pole was 400 miles beyond. 


The Big Lead is an obstacle which has blocked other polar 


expeditions. 
Cape Columbia in 1909. 
fortunate. 

My hopes sank within me. 


Peary relates a forced halt of six days north of 
But Cook seems to have been more 
On page 217 he describes the Big Lead: 

Twisting snakelike between the white 


field and separating the packs was a tremendous cut several miles 


wide, which seemed at the time to bar all further progress. 


It was 


the Big Lead, that great river separating the land-adhering ice from 
the vast grinding fields of the central pack beyond at which many 


heroic men before me had stopped. 


After making camp Cook and one of his Eskimos started in 


search of a safe crossing. 


Cook says: 


There were several narrow places, while here and there floes which 


had been adrift in the lead were 


now fixed by young ice.e * * * 


In exploring the shore line a partially bridged place was found about 
a mile from camp, but the young ice was too elastic for a safe track. 


Notwithstanding these unfavorable conditions, Cook reports 
making a safe crossing of the Big Lead on March 23, thus ex- 


periencing no delay whatever at this dreaded spot. 


Though 


differing in minor details, Cook’s story of this crossing brings 
vividly to mind Peary’s account of crossing this Arctic terror 
on his return from his Farthest North in 1906: 


{From Cook’s My Attainment of 
the Pole (1911) pages 222-223.] 
We separated our dog teams 

from the sleds, holding to long 
lines which were fastened about 
our bodies. and also to the sleds. 
The sleds were hitehed to each 
other by another long line. I 
knew, 1s I gently placed my foot 
upon the thin yellowish surface, 
that at any moment I might sink 
into an icy grave. Gently testing 
the ice before me with the end of 
my axe, with spread legs, on 
snowshoes, with long, sliding 
steps [| slowly advanced. A dan- 
gerous cracking sound pealed in 
every direction under my feet. 
The iskimos followed. With 
every tread the thin sheet ice per- 
ceptibly sank under me_ and 
waved in small billows, like a 
sheet of rubber. Stealthily, as 
though we were trying to filch 
some victory, we crept forward. 
We rocked on the heaving ice as 
a boat on waves of water. None 
of ws spoke during the dangerous 
crossing. We covered the 2 miles 
safely, yet our snail-like progress 
seemed to cover many anxious 
years. I can not describe the ex- 
ultation which filled me when the 
crossing was accomplished. 


{From Peary’s Nearest the Pole 

(1907), pages 145—146.] 

I gave the word to put on snow- 
shoes and make the attempt. I 
tied mine on more carefully than 
I had ever done before. I think 
every other man did the same, for 
we felt that a slip or stumble 
would be fatal. When we started 
it was with Panikpah, lightest of 
us all and most experienced, in 
the lead, the few remaining dogs 
attached to the long broad-runner 
sledge following him, and the rest 
of the party abreast in widely 
extended skirmish line, 50 to 60 
feet between each two men, some 
distance behind the sledge. We 
crossed in silence, each man busy 
with his thoughts and intent upon 
his snowshoes. Once started, we 
could not stop, we could not lift 
our snowshoes. It was a matter 
of constantly and smoothly glid- 
ing one past the other with the 
utmost care and evenness of pres- 
sure, and from every man as h 
slid a snowshoe forward, undula- 
tions went out in every direction 
through the thin film inerusting 
the black water. The sledge was 
preceded and followed by a broad 
swell. When we stepped upon the 
firm ice on the southern side of 
the lead, I was more than glad. 


’ 


Since Peary’s description ef the Big Lead was published some 
five years earlier than Cook's, Peary certainly did not copy 
Cook's report of this Arctic feature, as he has been accused of 


copying others. 


On pages 224-225 Cook says: 


With the perilous Big Lead behind us, a bounding course was set to 
reach the ecighty-fifth parallel on the ninety-seventh meridian. 


In his notes for March 28 we read: 


March 23, 1908 Miles covered, 


17. Cross the Big Lead. 


Young ice 





elastic and dangerous; western sky 1in threatening: ic movement 
east; fields small; narrow, open . Course for cighty-fifth on 
ninety-seventh; 40°; march 11 hours; 25 miles, credit 17 miles I 


noises; night beautiful; sun sank 


ance of land W. 


into pearly haze. 
glow; pack violet and pale purple blue; 


(Later:) Orange 
sky late, partly cl.; 


appear- 


Cook fails to state in-his notes or elsewhere how he knew 
when he was on the ninety-fifth, ninety-seventh, or any other 
meridian, without making observations for compass variation, 


but he contents himself with the bare statement that the course 
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was set in the direction of the ninety-seventh. This claimed net 
advance of 17 miles should have taken the party to 83° 31’ north 
latitude. 

On March 24 Cook records his first observations after he left 
Svartevaeg. The result shows that his ability to gauge his 
traveled distances by dead reckoning, if accepted, was nothing 
short of marvelous, for his observations at noon of March 24, 
before starting on the day’s advance, give his latitude at ex- 
actly 83° 31’ north latitude, or precisely the same as he had 
gauged it by his dead reckoning. This remarkable coincidence 
arouses a suspicion that his “ observations” at this point were 
nothing more nor less than a reading of his pedometer, with a 
reasonable allowance for detours, for it is unbelievable that 
Cook could tell to the last fraction of a mile how far he had 
traveled in six days over the uneven ice of the polar sea. On 
March 24 his notes read: 





March 24, 1908. Miles covered, 18. Observations 83° 31’ —96° 27’: 
—41°; bar. 29.70. West bank of fog and haze. Start afternoon: no 
life; old seal hole and bear tracks: long march; ice improving; i0 h 
pedometer 21 m.; camp in coming storm; rushing clouds; signs of land 


W.: 18 m. (credited on course). 

On page 225 Cook says: 

Starting forward in the afternoon of March 24, we crossed many 
small floes with low-pressure lines separated by narrow belts ef new 
ice. Our speed increased. At times we could hardly keep pace with 
our dogs. 

Again, on page 228, he says of this same march: 


We swept resistlessly onward for 23 miles. As we had taken a cna 
course to follow smooth ice, I therefore recorded only 18 miles to our 
credit. 


At first sight this seems a careful, conservative method of 
estimating the day’s advance, but two things are noticeable: 
First, in his notes Cook says that the ice was improving and 
that the pedometer showed 21 miles, while he credited 18 miles 
on the course, and in the text of the narrative he says that their 
speed increased, so that at times they could hardly keep. pace 
with the dogs. Yet, notwithstanding this high rate of speed and 
exceptionally favorable ice conditions, they did not make as 
great an advance as they made on March 22, when, as Cook 
says on page 216: 

We continued, urging the dogs and struggling with the wind just as 
a drowning man fights for life inastormatsea. * * * We laboriously 
picked a way among hummocks and pressure lines which seemed impes 
sible from a distance. Our dogs panted with the strain; my limbs 
ached. 


And on this day, under these unfavorable conditions, ham- 
pered with reluctant dogs and poor ice, they advanced 22 miles, 
while on March 24, with the ice improving and the dogs racing 
at such a speed that the drivers could hardly keep pace with 
them, although they “swept resistlessly onward,” they traveled 
only 21 miles! 

Seeond. While Cook says in his notes: 


Pedometer 21 m.; 18 m. (credited on course). 
In the text on page 228 he says of this same day, March 24: 
We swept resistlessly onward for 23 miles. * * * I ree only 


18 miles to our credit. 

This difference between Cook’s notes and the text of his n: 
rative has no effect on his claimed net advances, as in both 
instances he credits only 18 miles to the day’s run. 
it is interesting to consider that he probably confused the day’ 
run of March 24 with that of March 23, for on Mareh 23 
says in his notes: 

Twenty-three miles; credit, 17 miles. 

It is also difficult to understand why, on March 25, with a 
pedometer mileage of 23 miles, he should have credited only 
17 miles to the day’s advance, while on March 24, with a pedome- 
ter record of 21 miles, he credited 18 miles to the net advance 

The most important event of March 24, however, was 
sighting of Crocker Land, that fictitious and mythical land 
which, in combination with many other fictitious “ 
has proved Peary’s undoing as an accurate and reliable Arctic 
explorer and which now bids fair to assist in performing the 
same good office for Dr. Cook. True, Cook does not say in h 
book that he saw Creeker Land. On the contrary, on pages 


225-226 he says: 


Nevertheless 
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An altitude of the sun at noon on March 24 gave our position of 
83° 31’. The longitude was estimated at 96° 27°. The land clouds of 
Grant Land were still visible The low Lank of mist in the west « ; 
sionally brightened r while I believed this to be an ‘ it 
Crocker Land. Until midday [ took observations and endeavore to 
study the appearances of land. Our dogs sniffed the air as if f 
game. After a diligent search one seal blowhole was located, and later 
we saw an old bear track. Signs of seal and bear were encouraging to 


us as possible future food supply. 
On page 490, in discussing one of the phases of the “ polar 
controversy,” Cook says: 


These same Eskimos- 





Cpmagttines vehiete en ee eT ees nape ecieneneneemees 





° 
bien veled with both Cook and Peary 
have ‘ thout quizzing from me, that Mr. Peary never saw 
( I 
( pa —D 9, in an apparent elfort to b ( thre ife 
( ‘ j 
I nic of a tor trip p deny Peat vil addi 
( ( r Land I st pre that ¢ i Land 
( ’ eon the 1 
\ (oo!) ! | 0 ~ ) Ipp reary §s 
tite it { t } ( 1 i mw ¢ lite continent 
in tl aT ( but 1 ad fro. his ow 1OOS—9 
trip l ‘ ] th Coo f n / ( immed lar 
{1 Pp ind { « { ced Choo ( m to the tt of th 
pol ( } ittempted to ! ( aue on 
of ¢ ] 1 we pot on p e 296 of M nt 
ol he ] ( ( evel Sil as I ha already ql ad 
] ad 1 t« [occ A I ] 
I rion Ma t LO1G6 b) l) a ] q 
fe 4 d author, to 1 Hon. Kdm | t, Ma 
W: s 
! ( r Land ( i 1 le \ n he 
hn Crock Land, i vily 1 ntiihe 
ne far 1 i 
ter ¢ ( ed in New J) } t I } 
! I told him t t ( I id { { 
j it t , i j met t ¢ ] l 
id | t, 1914 
i tin ¢ Zz ] if MeMi I 
( r I 1, ar ‘ ap d 
{ t i ! { Ae ! I S i \ . 
i ! nd j ted that the ) i 
I ; just what Cook did not report in the first accow 


of | Deo triy In the New York Herald of October 6, 1909, is 


jy lu letter written by Dr. Cook to Capt. J. E. Bernier on 
May 23, 1909, in which Cook makes the unqualified statement 
that Crocker Land was sighted. 

1 | e in my possession a photographie reproduction of the 
Ol l, hand-written letter, in Dr. Cook’s own handwriting, 


to Capt. J. kk. Bernier, dated at Upernavik, Greenland, and 
written by Cook while he was at Upernavik, waiting for a ship 
on which he could return to civilization. Cook sent that letter 
by a whaling vessel from Upernavik to Capt. Bernier, who was 
then in Lancaster Sound. I give herewith an exact copy of that 


UPERNAY 
APT. BERNIER J] hasten to write to 
fter being sealed behind icy barriers for two year 

































coming of th irctic makes a suitable closing climax 
hard adventure It was the supplies which you 
in arge of Mr. Whitney which enabled me to con 
All my other property had been taken by Peary unde1 
“Relief station for Dr. Cook.” Mr. Murphy, ‘the sz 
thi tation, however, was instructed not to engage in any relief efforts, 
nor t \ w the Eskimos to cross and search until March of the fol- 
it vea 1909—when, of course, al lief ; 1 be useless 
M store of supplies and my sta d for barter 
' nat to satisfy Peary’ The splendid 
nee Which you have g our Government 
ir nding tl hip is a hap} ‘ rlesome hindrance 
and tice of one of my own countrymen 1 therefore extend to 
you and to your people such a gratitude as man must off rv help 
in the dire hour of need 
Fortunately we were able to work out our problem without relief 
efforts exeept such as you offered We have pushed into tl boreal 
center and picked the polar prize, but the effort was dangerous beyond 
| neeption Starting from Annoatok on February 19, 1908, we 
dad Ellesmereland, pushed along its west coast to the polar sea, 
eding the 10 Eskimos and 103 dogs en route on musk ox and bears 
] n S 10’ I started with but 2 young Eskimos, 26 dogs pulling 2 
hae d suppli for SO day rhe ice was found fair after passing 
Crocker Land was sighted and a new land to the north of it extend 
ing to the eight t} Beyond no land was seer fhe pole was reached 
on April 22, 1908. The return was forced slight westward of the north 
ward rout it above tl eighty-fifth we drifted eastward and south. 
Below the eighty-fourth we drifted strongly westward with fos open 
water, and an active pack of small ice We were hopelessly carried to 
the west, ul le to reach our line of caches along Nan : § nd. Wi 
were pushed into Prince Gustav Sea, without food or fuel Still unabl 
fo pre tward, we went with the ice south. Food and fuel were now 
eXhausted, but polar bears came along as life-savers, and with them 
we wel into Wellington Channel, hopin to be able to reach the 
whalers in Lancaster S« d. But we were oon topped y failing 
food supply and jammed small ic With no game thi hort route 
to an early ship was no lons possible, and to satisfy the pangs of 
hunger w ought Jones Son Ilere, aft rile run of hard ad 
venture ry oat and sled, a cruel necessity ft ‘ \ nto winter camp 
September at Cape Sparbo without fuel, food mmunition, or winter 
iothing With no dogs, no shelter, and no guns our outlook was 
ut hopeless But fortune came our way 
Bows and arrows, harpoons, lance and other plea nts were inade, 
n k ox and the bear were taken with the ne, the nee, and th 
Small game was ecured with the bow and arrow nd the 
hot. loxes were trapped in stone traps The walrus and the 
were ttacked and secured in our little folding canvas boat. An 
dessa built, and the winter of 1908-9 was passed 
{ 





hoa : i life, for we had not a morsel of civilized food, 
ot even salt A new equipment was devised. and as the sun of 1909 
ose over the hills of North Devon, we started for Annoatok February 
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| 18, dragging dried musk-ox meat a ood and molded tallew as fuel 
| for 30 days on our sled. Dee; now ad ice, open water, and con- 
tinued storm made the return slow and arduous. We reached Annoatok 
after a run of hard luck on April 5. Here we were met by Mr. Whitney, 
only to find that the Peary men had misuscd cur station with its 
equipment under protest of Mr. Whitne 
We enjoyed excellent health at all times Mr. Whitney and the 
Peary men are in good ] th There ji ! news of tl teamer 
] ( t o1 { the i\ ‘ ( wh as the whale v be 
le to \ ‘ 
l hope that the 1 tl r ha fforded you and your com 
panions the hone ( plorei k, witl le op} ul s and 
( heal 
You! \ \ ra \ 
FrRepeERr! \ i 
To Capt. Pel En, 
te tw { tic, T t 4 
Note that Dr. Cook s qualifiedly i letter that 
Crocker Land was sight ! Note Iso, t says that he 
reached tl North Pole on April 2, 1908, 
Chis letter was written whil ook was yet in the Aretic, and 
\ s th irst \ itte en that he lad iven to a f his 
«| med pol { It en whil he a res ‘ V 
at th he ! Ol C70\ Ww) thy ard eTHO! of Danish rte } 
land. Here Cook says (p. 458 of My Attainment of the Pole) 


that he remained for a month “putting the finishing touches on 


lh narrative,’ on which Cool avs he had already done much 
work at Cape Sparbo As the letter to Bernier was written 
under these quiet, favorabl ircumstances, while every feature 
if the trip must have been fresh in his mind, and after he had 
mple time to compa his dates with the calendars and alma- 
nacs if he had so desired, and since the copy of the letter in 
my possession is a photographic copy, showing Cook’s own 
handwriting. in whic e words. “ Crocker Land w ed.” 
und the date April 22, 1908,” are very plainly written, so that 
there is no chance to mistake them for anything else, there 


seenis to be no reasonable excuse for the variation of this story 
from Cook’s latter accounts, veverthel 
Capt. Bernier on May 23, 1909, that * Crocker Land was sight 
and on September 22, 1909 (according to Dillon Wallace), Cock 
said that Crocker Land does not exist. Where did Dr. Cook 
find out his mistake about the mythical Crocker Land? VPeary’s 
critics have truthfully and legically argued that McMillan’s 
proof of the nonexistence of Crocker Land is also proof of 
Peary’s unreliability and inaccuracy as an explorer. But Peary 
has steadfastly held to his story that he “saw” Crocker Land, 
hoping, perhaps, that his repeated assertion would meet with 
credence, notwithstanding the facts. What can we say, how- 
ever, of an explorer who one day reports seeing a fictitious land, 
and a short time afterwards as unqualifiedly contradi 
report? 

If Peary is convicted of fraud and deception by the proo? 
of the nonexistence of Crocker Land, Dr. Cook is doubly con- 
victed of the same fraud and deception, for while it is barely 
possible—though not probable-——that Peary ight have seen a 
mirage, it is ] li 


Cook did 





ft 


iniuiiv evident hat Dr. Caok saw neither land 








nor mirage, else why has he changed his statement that Crocker 
Land was sighted? even when his book was published in 1211, 
Cook suvs on pages BV5-226: 
titude of the su it noon on March tf gave ou QD { hn as 
&3 | rhe longiiude was estin a at 96° ZT. rhe low 
ank of mist in the west occasionally brightened. For a while [I 
elieved this to be an indication of Crocker Land. 


And in his notes for March 23, we find recorded: 
Appearance f land W 


On the night of Mareh 24 Cook reports a heavy storm, 
and early in the morning of March 25 he says that ne had a 
narrow escnpe from drowning, caused by the opening of a 
fissure in the ice under his sleeping platform, which precipitate 
him into the icy water from which, helpless in his sleeping bag, 
he was d In The North Pole 
Peary relates a very similar circumstance of the opening of the 
ice in the night, but in his case it was merely the igloos that 


were separ ted frem each other, and no one took a cold bath 


ragged by his Eskimo companions. 





as a consequence of the mishap. In his notes for March 25th, 
Cook writes 

March 25, 1908 Miles covered, 18 Karl awakened by dogs. 
Storm spent soon; sunrise temperature 26°, later 41°; west again 
smoky. Pack to the bags; cracking ice; the breaking and separ 
ice and th erevass episode ; Ina Dag n water: ice, w er, 
pemmican; masks of ice. Good march over newly fractured ice 





In motion, 


In the main narrative he savs little of his day’s march, but 
uses four pages in a general description of life on the trail. 
Cook’s notes for March 26 read: 


March 26, 1908. Miles covered, 18. Still windy: some drift snow; 


é i I . 
another storm threatening llow we need rest! Strong wind during 
the night. Position D. R. 84° 96° 53’. 























On March 27 Cook reports an advance of 16 miles, which 
exact!y completes 200 miles from Svartevneg. Owing to a heavy 
storm March 28 was spent in camp, but on March 29 Cook 
again records in his notes: 

March 29, 1908. Miles covered, 9. Start early p. m A little blue 
in the west; sun bursts; pack disturbed: hard traveling due to fresh 
crevasses. Camp midnight; enly 9 miles. 


On pages 241 and 242 Cook says: 


Soon after noon of March 29 the air brightened. It became possible 
to breathe without being choked with flouting crystals, and as the 
ice about our facial furs was broken, a little blue patch was detected 
in the west. Hitching the dogs we raced off With full stomachs, 
fair w ther, and a much needed rest, we moved with renewed inspira 
tion. Camping at midnight w had made only 9 miles by a day's 
effort The conditions under which this second hundred miles wet 
forced proved to be in every respect the most exciting « the run of 
500 miles over the polar sea 

According to Cook’s notes the “second hundred miles ” were 
finished at the end of the hike of March 27, and this advance 
of 9 miles was the beginning of the third hundred away from 


svartevaeg, 

Peary has been subjected to much criticism for his vagueness 
relative to the do which he used on his last Arctic trip, their 
number, and the times at which they were killed or otherwise 
disposed of. Cook is even more vague and general in his state- 
ments relative to his dogs. On page 199 of his book, when 
planning the supplies for the expedition, he estimated: 

Yor six dogs: Pemmican, 1 pound per day for 80 days, 480 pounds, 

He then adds: 

Of the 26 dog we had at first figured on taking 16 r the entir 


trip to the pole and back to our caches on land, but in this last calcula 
tion only 


6 we to be taken; 20, the least useful, were to be used one 
after the other as food on the march as seen as reduced loads and better 
ice permitted. * * * In the final working out the dogs were used for 
traction purposes longer than we anticipated. 














Cook reports that when he returned to land on June 15 he 
had “10 bony dogs” left, so that in his claimed absence from 
land for a period of 8S days he used only 16 dogs as food for the 
others. Yet on March 29, only 9 days after the return of his last 
“feed men,” with his loads reduced (according to his schedule) 
by onty 261 pounds (and not as much as that if the dogs were 
fed oniy every other day), he says: 

One deg after another went into the stomachs of the hungry survivors. 


But he does not tell us when the dogs were killed, nor why it 
Wis necessary at this early stage of the proceedings to thus 
dispose of his tractive power, which, it would seem, would be 
more valuable to him, with heavy loads and poor ice, as motive 
power than as food in “the stomachs of the hungry survivors.” 
But on this, as on many other points, Cook’s narrative is exceed 
ingly vague and noncommitta! 

March 30 was, perhaps, the most notable day of the trip be 
tween Svartevaeg and the place Cook called the pole, for on 





March 30 Cook claims to have discovered “ new land.” whi he 
named “ Bradley Land,” in honor of John R. B ey 10s 
financial aid had alone made possible Cook’s expediti his 
Notes Cook describes the finding of this new land: 

March 380, 1908. Miles covered, 10 Land 9 a. m., cleared land 


Was seen ; westerly clouds settled over it. Observations 84° 50’ ; 95° 36’ 
(longitude) ; bearing of land, southern group, west by south to west by 


north true. Other bearings taken later place a coast line along the 
one hundred and second meridian from latitude 84° 20’ to 85° 10 
There ust be much open water about the land, for banks of vapor 
persistently hide part. A low fog persistent; can not see shore; for 
days we have expected to see something W., but never a clear horizon. 
Probably two islands 8. like Heiberg, 1,800 feet high, valleys, mountains, 
show N., table 1,000, thin ice sheet, bright nights... From observation 
pap Bar. 30.10, had risen from 29.50 in 2 hours; wind 2—3 ma as 
cloud ist, east, water bands W.; shadow (of 6-foot pole) 39 f 


9 OAT. 


In his narrative Cook further says on pages 243-247 














Or eastern sky broke in lines of cheering bl] 
Soon heavens, ever a blank mystery, cleared Under it, t 
! new land. * * * This new land was ne clea 
sec seemingly from open water hid the shore line. We 
I only ¢ nally fro our p tior 
Ch t lan ‘ Tl sout I of tl 
u west by it but sti er to the south t 
! f land, rhe most I p ti ame 
ma north. Above it there was a distin break for 15 
I ; beyond the northern mass extended abo the eight) 
rallel tot northwest. The entire coast was at this time placed 
on « arts as having a shore line along the one bundred and second 
meri nh, approximately parallel to our line of travel. At the time th 
indi ns sug: ted two distinct islands Nevertheless \ \ t 
of the nd that could not determine whether it consisted ¢ 
roof larger mainland. The lower coast resembled H Z 
with n ntains and high valley The upper coast I estimated : 
about 1,000 feet high, tlat, and covered with a thin sheet i 
This new land made a convenient milepost, for from this time on the 
days were counted to and fromit. A good noon sight fixed the point of 
observation to 84 o0’, longitude 95° 36’. We had forced beyond the 


second hundred miles from Svartevaeg. Before us remained about 


mor to my alluring, mysterious goal. 





| 








As seen in the quotation from 
new land as extending parallel with 


meridian of longitude, with about 50 


from his line of march. This 50 m 


from 84° 20’ to 85° 10’ north latitude 


at least two distinct masses, and possibly 


eould not determine whether it wa 
land. 

On pages 225 and 226 Cook claim 
Crocker Land at 83° 31’. In ad 
“ Bradley Land,” he says, on page : 

The most southern cape of the + t 

1 furth to the south there we 

This would indicate that he is st 
the existence of “ Crocker Land.” 
of the southern mass visible at S4 
of land further to the south ’ oul 


land at the point where Cook 
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iles ext 





later wrote Capt. Bernier. Therefor 


attempt to bolster up Peary’s alleged 


Crocker Land 

Cook also says of his newly discoy 

The lower coasts resembled Heiberg I 
valleys. 

The photograph which Cook pul 
opposite page 214 of My Attainme 
resembles the coust of Axel Heibe1 
Sverdrup’s ay ok, New Land, tl ut 
concluded that until Cook’s * Br 


SOM reliable explorer il will ie 


been “seen” off the shores of Axel | 


Cook also says, on page 245, th: 


clearly seen.” Yet the pict) 
244 is a remarkably clear photogr: 


» 


taken at a point between 35 and 40 


that a low mist hid the shore iine 


shows the appearance of a s] 


eould be expected at a distance of 1 
land on sea level At the time ft 
therefore, it would seem that mis 


Cook concludes this chapter with 


Before us remained about 300 more n 
Cook's 10 1 es of advance on M 
ing to his record 219 miles om Ss 


had been correet, at 84° 59 Hi: 
taken before starting on the day’s 
of only 1 mile in 15 days between 
that obtained by his observations 
On page 245 Ceok gives his deta 


which reads: 





1908. and pnublishes a ot in connect 


My friends have criticized me for 
(itemized observations) and similar o 
my claim, but I did not deem it worth wl 
ground that if in it there was not su 
movement st tep of tl pol q 
could be of 3 rhis viewp 
tak« I am ne I neg . | 
i $ pre is part of tl 
th cht ¢ 1 I 
th Upon s ! 
value of an ex} Ss wo I 
‘ : ae aed 
Although in his notes Co 
24, the first one which he gir 1 
March 30, printed on page i of 
Mhe next published ol S 
purp rtinge + h le \ ~ 
ps T4; al i ly hi 
pa cys? I} S ‘ T 
f ) 
] wb of ( ‘ 1 é 
thre ‘ rt 
tions is his figures ine 
In the ob ns of Ay 
257 and 274, 1 4 
tions, including both the uy rand 
While I make ho pretensi to s 
cation or nautical observations, one 
by a tyro or novice as by an ex] 
namely, in the case of a double 
artificial horizon giving both the u 
isun, a difference of about 1 or ) 








he one hun and second 


ed approximately 


56 
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¢ 
tude. In the first edition of Cook’s book, however, in the obser- 
vation of April 8, which he shows on page 257, we find these 
figures: 

April &, 1908: 

Upper timl 21” 40° 30” Upper limb ...... 21° 49’ 30” 
{ Lower limb 21 18 20 Lower limb cau) ae 18 20 
Addition . 43 7 50 Subtraction 31 10 
This subtraction shows a differ 
ence of but little more than one 
half a degree, while it should be 
about a degree, and is therefore an 
error. See The American Practical 
Navigator, in use by United States 
Government for nautical observa- 
tions, 

Cook’s attention was apparently called to this error after the 
publications of the first edition of his book, for in the second and 
third editions we find the figures changed to read: 

Ay 8, 1908 
Upper lin 21 59 30” Upper limb 21 59 20” 
Lower liml 21 Gs 20 Lower limb 21 OS 20 

ddtior 43 7 no Subtraction 51 10 

Note that the juggling of these This subtraction shows a differ- | 
figures wt ch that the result of ence of 51’, or very nearly a de 
the btracition shown in the op gree, and making due allowances 
olumn gives a difference of for unfavorable conditions is a de 
nearly a degree, while the result ided improvement over the figures 
of the ac I ven above remains shown in the first edition, 
the same a p the tirst edition, 

In the first edition of Cook's book, in the observation of April 
14. which he shows on 274. we find these figures 

April 14, 1908S 
Lowe i 7 12 On Lower mil 2 On 
Uppe I 22 46 0 Upper in ae +0 20 

A ‘ 44 S 20 Subtraction 34 15 
his subtraction, like the one 
for April & in the first edition, 
hows a difference « ut a little 
more than one-half a degree, while 
t should be about a degree, and 
therefore an error. See ‘* The 
American Practical Navigator” in 
use by United States Government 
for nautical observations, 

1 the econd nd third editions of Cook's book we find the 
figures fe he observation of April 14, 1908, changed to read: 

Ay } ON 
Low 22 o2 OD Lowel! ) 22 02 05 
1 ppelt ‘ 22 5G 0 Up mi “rer ne 20 j 

Aclditic i4 os 25 Si rete 4 15 | 

Not I inge n t s< his i tiol hows a <« | 

‘ Ap S was er © ¢ 54’ o7 rv neariv a cde | 
i sult of tl 1 pred ind making due owance 
| n the oppe t col tor nlave ‘ conditions a 
' ed to nea \ a «ke re Mmprove ‘ t ov tl hg cs 
! esult « tl how! the rst t.o1 | 
‘ vel \ en s the } 
. ai | 
= . i ' 

lx erewith Cook's co ete observations for April 8 and | 
A) } howime why ft was necessary to leave the figures 

\ ! uit « thre aad on whanged, otherwise the whole | 
proble \ id have shown ‘ erent sult from the one which | 
he desired to pul l is his position for the respective dates 
L have copied these figures from the first edition of “* My Attain 

‘ the DP 

( ‘ I \ 8, om oO! il ficld papers. April 8, 1908, 

‘ I N( ! my] l Wind 2, Mag NI 
‘ 
Corrected I 
edit to reac 
. Vy 1 19 30 Uppe imb 21 ; ‘ 
Low 21 is 20 Lows iml 1 OS a4 
\ $3 O7 o0 Addition... 43 OF ( 
O4 248 O7 50 
' i 
21 > ) 
et it 
| 
( 1 2)21 > 0 | 
{ 
ai 10 7 ) 
09 
14 
( 10 Ss ) 
1 
GOIS5O ~ 
79 1 Oo 
0) i 15 23 
1 9° ; 
S* 4u aod 
7125 23 
SI ows 2 ft. (of pole 6 ft. 
¥ ve ow) 











From page 274 of first edition of “ My Attainment of the Pole’: 


From original field papers.—Observations of April 14, 1908. Long. 
95-52. Bar. 29.90 falling. Temp. —44°. Clouds Cu. St. & Alt. St. 4, 
Wind 1-3. Mag. E. 

Corrected in second and third 


editions to read: 


Lower imbui...<.: 22° .13’ 6” Bi cnn ae 2 a 
Upper limb -- 22 46 20 Upper limt ‘ 22 56 20 
Addition 44 58 25 Addition___. 44 58 25 

96 

4 2)44° 58° 25” 
60) 384 22 29 i2 

+ 2 
6—24 ae 


54 5 a 


64 11 15 36 
- — 9 
324 11 6 36 
- _ - 90 
60)351 ie 
. 78 53 24 
5—51 9 27 41 
9-21 50 - 
&8 21 5 
9-27—41 


Shadow 303 ft. (of tent pole 6 ft. above snow). 


We may as has been done—that these errors which I 
have shown are merely typographical errors, which might easily 
have occurred in the first edition of Cook’s book and have as 
easily been corrected in succeeding editions. This hypothesis is 
improbable because: 

First. Every author and every proof reader knows that extra 
care is taken in proof reading figures, when a seemingly slight 
error makes a wide difference in the result; especially would 
such care be taken in a technical problem like an astronomical 
observation. 

Second. In order to accept 

} 


argue 


the theory of “ typographical er- 
we have to assume that two such errors occurred in the 
same problem and that both escaped the attention of the type- 
setter as well as the careful and critical eyes of author and proof 
reader. This is improbable to the point of absurdity. 

Third. The “error” is such that to correct it a mere transpo- 


rors ” 


sition of the figures in the “ minutes ” of the reading of the upper 
and lower limbs of the sun is necessary, a transposition which 
makes no difference in the addition of the two readings. It is 
unbelievable that two “ typographical errors” in the same prob- 
lem, if accidental, could be of such a nature as this. But even 
if we strain our credulity to the breaking point and accept the 
argument that such an error might occur, we are yet confronted 
with the fact that: 

Fourth. A second “ error,” exactly similar to the first, which 
needs only the same kind of transposition to correct it, occurred 


in another observation taken at another pli on another day. 








It is wholly unbelievable that the two errors in each problem, 
if “typographical” or aecidental, would all four be of such a 
nature that when corrected the addition of the two rows of 
figures will produce the same result after the correction as be- 
fore the correction, while at the same time they show the neces- 
sary difference of about one degree of altitude. If Dr. Cook was 

Ss ever in making observations as in correcting the errors 

ter they were brought to his attention, he would be able to 

ore convincingly demonstrate that | really knew anything 
about his geographical position during the various stages of his 
st lied “ Polar journey.” As his observations prove that he 
was either deplorably ignorant or inexcusably careless in mak- 

¢ his observations, we can place no more reliance upon them 
than we can upon Peary’s, which have been shown to be 
thoroughly unreliable and erroneous. 

It is rthy of note also that these two observations in which 
the aforesaid errors occur are the only observations which Dr. 
Cook gives showing a reading of both limbs of the sun. 

In } notes for March 31, Cook says, relative to his “ new 
land” or Bradiey Land”: 

Land screened by mist; wind, 2—0; ice fracture; no sign of life— 
nor Since & 

In Chapter NVII which he heads: “ Beyond the range of life 
200 miles from the Pole,” on page 248 he says: 

A curtain of mist was drawn over the new land in the afternoon of 
March 31, and although we gazed westward longingly, we saw no more 


it. 

As Cook says that his observatiens at neon of March 30 gave 
him latitude 84° 50’, and as his day’s march on that date was 
only 10 miles, which should have placed him at the eighty-fifth 


} 


parallel, he could not have seen the new land after he crossed 
the eighty-fifth parallel. His only view of it therefore was en 
route from 84° 49’ to 84° 59’ north latitude. That he was in 





‘amp at 84° 49’—according to his notes—when the land was 
first sighted is evidenced by his statement that the land was 
first seen at 9 a. m. of March 30. His estimate of the distance 
traveled from Svartevaeg places his camp at the close of March 
29 at 84° 49’, and as his noon observations of March 30 placed 
him at 84° 50’ he was evidently only 1 mile away from camp 
when the observations were made. The distance traveled on 
March 30 was only 10 miles, and as the land was “ screened by 
mist” on March 31, Cook’s observations of the land must have 
been made along his claimed route between 84° 49’ and 84° 59’, 

In the text of his book Dr. Cook says very little about his trip 
on March 31, April 1, and April 2. His notes, however, are 
more explicit. We note particularly that on March 31 he writes, 
as I have already quoted: 

No signs of life; none since 83°, 

This is in direct contradiction to his story on page 226, for on 
that page he relates stopping at his claimed 83° 31’, where he 
saw indications of Crocker Land, and says: 

Signs of seal and bear, however, were encouraging to us as possible 
future food supply. 

A hypothetical explanation for this discrepancy between 
Cook’s notes and the text of his book is that his alleged Crocker 
Land was really below the eighty-third paraliel and his “ signs 
of seal and bear” were at, possibly, 82° 31’ instead of 83° 31’. 
This hypothesis would place Crocker Land at about the point 
where Peary claimed to have ‘* discovered” it and would also 
reconcile Cook’s statement on page 226 of his book that he 
found “signs of bear and seal” with the statement in his notes 
that there was “no sign of life; none since 83°.” 

On April 1, in his notes, Cook says: 

April 1, 1908. Miles covered, 18. Time of traveling, 
better; fields larger; crevasses less troublesome; temp. 
is no more darkness at night. 

On page 248 of My Attainment of the Pole, Cook says of this 
period of time: 

A curtain of mist was drawn over the new land in the afternoon of 


March 31, and, although we gazed westward longingly, we saw no more 
of it. Day after day we now pushed onward in desperate northward 


9 to 
29 
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6; ice 
There 


efforts. Strong winds and fractured, irregular ice increased our diffi- 
culties. Although progress was slow for several days, we managed to 


gain a fair march between storms during each 24 hours. 

In his notes Cook makes no mention of storms of any kind 
for the “several days” following March 31, nor of the “ frac- 
tured, irregular ice.’ On the contrary, he says, on April 1, in 
his notes: 

Ice better; fields larger; crevasses less troublesome. 

sut in the text of his book it is not until after April 3 that 
he says (p. 249): 

The 

This, again, is contradicted in his notes for April 4, on which 
day he says: 


fields became larger and less troublesome. 





Snow softer: 
ping; brash and 


have crossed J// cre 
hummocks, 


used snowshoes; 
small 


vasses ; much chop- 

In the text of his narrative, writing of the trip between the 
eighty-fourth and eighty-fifth parallels, Cook says in a footnote 
on page 251: 
Veary claims to have seen life east of this position (between 84° and 

nerth latitude). This is perfectly possible, for Arctic explorers 
have often noted when game trails were abundant one year none were 
seen the next. In these tracks of foxes and bears, as noted by Bald- 
win, are positive proofs of the position of Bradley Land, for such 
animals work only from a land base. 

If this contention of Cook (or Baldwin) was absolutely cor- 
rect, then Ceok’s observation of animal life opposite the point 
where he (Cook) located Crocker Land, or “indications of 
land” would be positive proof of the position and existence of 
Crocker Land. But the existence of Crocker Land in any posi- 
tion has already been disproved by Donald B. McMillan, leader 
of the Crocker Land expedition. Thus we have a number of 
possible errors confronting us. If, as Cook says, such animals 
as bears and foxes work only from a land base, then, since 
Crocker Land does not exist, either Cook did not see the signs 
of bears which he claims to have seen opposite the point where 
he saw indications of Crocker Land or else he was not at the 
point where he claimed to have been when he located signs of 
Peary’s Crocker Land. 

Peary has been proven, beyond question, to be wrong on so 
many points, both as regards his observations and his journey, 
that we can place no reliance on his statement that he saw 
tracks of animals north of the eighty-fourth parallel; for if he 
did see the animal tracks which he claims to have seen on the 
day when he claims to have seen them, we have no proof that 
he was north of the eighty-fourth parallel at that time, and the 
animais could as easily have come from Grant Land as from 
Bradley Land. Peary also claims to have seen fox tracks near 
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the eighty-seventh parallel; but, even admitting for the sake of 
argument that he was ever as far north as the eighty-seventh 
degree of latitude, he claims to have traveled on the seventieth 


meridian of longitude. Therefore, accepting his claimed position 
for the fox tracks, they would have been found 120 miles north 
and about 100 miles east of the place where Cook locates Brad- 
ley Land, which would be quite a distance away from land 
even for a fox. So far as the “ proof” of the existence of either 
Peary’s Crocker Land or Cook’s Bradley Land is concerned, we 
can only say this: Crocker Land has been found to be a myth 
and has been removed from the maps. The existence or nonex- 
istence of Bradley Land is yet to be established. 

On page 253 Cook says: 

The weather was good enough to permit frequent nautical observa- 
tions, 

This statement is made in Cook's narrative between April 3 
and April 7. It is interesting to note what Dr. Cook considers 
“frequent” nautical observations, for his notes show an ob- 


9 


servation on March 380—opposite Bradley Land—after which 
time no observation was made until April 8, or nearly two 
weeks later: 

On page 255 we read: 


The night of April 7 was made notable by the swing of the sun at 


midnight above the usual obscuring mist behind which it had during 
previous days sunk with its night dip of splendor. We were unable to 
determine sharply the advent of the midnight sun, but the colored 


cloud and haze into which it nightly sank produced a spectacular play 
which interested us immensely. 


This corresponds with Cook's notes for April 7, where he sa 
Midnight sun first seen. 
Cook’s notes for April 8 read: 


ys: 








April 8, 1908: Miles covered, 9. Observation before starting, 86° 

| 36’; (longitude) 94° 2’. In spite of what seemed like long marches we 

made only 106 miles in nine days. Much distance lostin crossings. (From 

field paper:) Bar. 29.50, rising; temp. —37°; wind mag. N. E. 23 

clouds St. E; shadow (6 ft. pole), 32 feet. 

On page 257 of his narrative Cook says: 

Observations on April 8 placed camp at latitude 86° 36’, longitude 

94° 2’. Although we had made long marches and really great speed, 


we had advanced only 96 miles in the nine days. 

We note that in his notes Cook says that the observation was 
taken before starting on April 8. He also says in his notes, 
that he’ had made only 106 miles in nine days. His estimated 
mileage for the nine days from March 30 to April 7, 
amounts to 116 miles; but as he also says that “ much distance 
was lost in crossings,” the distance lost in that manner accounts 
for the apparent discrepancy between 116 miles and the 106 
miles shown in his observations. But why does he say in the 
text of his book, on page 257, that- 

We had advanced only 96 miles in the nine days. 


s 
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The same error occurs in each of the three editions of his 
book; therefore it can hardly be a typographical error, or it 


would surely have been corrected in some one of the three edi- 
tions, especially since various corrections and changes of more 
or less importance have been made in the book since the first 


edition was published. 
As Cook says that much distance was lost in crossings, we 


| must count his mileage after that time (April 8) from the lati- 


tude shown in his observations, namely, 86° 36’ at the beginni 
of the day’s march of April 8. Between his 
March 30 and his observation on April § his estimated mileage 


observation 


showed a difference of 10 miles between it and his observed 
latitude. 

On April 10 Cook wrote in his notes: 

April 10. Miles covered, 16—10 p. m. to 7 a. m. Working S 
changed. Big marches and long hours no longer possible; sn good 5 
ice steadily improving; bodily fatigue much felt; wind 1—2s W. 

Cook’s mileage for the five days immediately preceding April 
10 had, according to his record, totaled 65 miles, an sverage 
of 13 miles daily. His mileage for the five days from April 10 
to April 14, inclusive, totaled 93 miles, or an average of 182 
miles per day; yet on April 10 he wrote: 

Big marches and long hours no longer possible 

Another peculiar feature of this statement is that on April 
7 Cook gives his marching time from 11 to 10, or 11 hours, in 
which time he claims to have traveled 14 miles. On April 8 
he does not give the number of hours traveled, but the distance 
made was only 9 miles. April 9 he traveled 84 hours and 
made 14 miles. April 10 he traveled 9 hours and made 16 
miles. On April 11 (notwithstanding that “long hours were 
no longer possible”) he claims to have traveled 93 hours and 


made 15 miles. On April 12 he marched 8 hours and made 
21 miles; on April 13, in a march of 7 hours, he made 17 : 
and on April 14, in 8 hours, he made 23 miles. And yet “ big 


marches and long hours were no longer possible!” 
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Cook's account of April 11, both in his notes and in his nar- 


rative, is of especial interest and worthy of careful study. 
In his notes he writes: 

April 11, 1908. Miles eovered, 15—10.30 to 8 a. m. Observation 
end of march, 87° 20’, 95° 19’ (longitude) ; the pack disturbance of 
B. Lal. lost; farthest north; little crushed ice; old floes less irregular ; 
anxious about food; wind 3 W. (true); 300 miles in 24 days; work 
intermittent ; too tired to read instruments. (Frem other field notes, 


Temp. 39 bar, 29.90°.) 


Cook’s claimed observation before starting on April 8 gave 








him a latitude of 86° 36’. His claimed ecbservation at the end 
of his day’s march on April 11 showed S7° 20’, or an advance 
of 44 miles in four days. His total estimated mileage for these 
four days amounts to 54 miles, or a loss of 10 miles in four 
days. ‘This is remarkable for the reason that during the entire 
21 days from March 18 to April 7, inclusive, the total difference 
between his estimated mileage and his observations was only 
9 miles, while it now jumps to a differenee of 10 miles in four 
day Also in the first three weeks of his trip from Svartevaeg 
northward Cook mentions the drift of the ice, as, for instance, 
on pace 2849 / Apr or: 

It moved. Qur footing was seemingly a_ solid stable ice 
cru hich was, however, constantly shifting eastward. All the world 
on which we traveled was in motion We moved, but we took our hand- 
scape W th us. 

Or 200 : 

The ry heavy, undulating ficlds, which give character to the mid- 
poi ice and escape along the east and west coasts of Greenland, are 
mostly augmented fr the surface. 

Yet in spite of the obstacle of constantly drifting ice he was 
able to estimate | distance in three weeks of travel with only 
9 miles of error, while in the four days from April 8 to April 
L1, inclusive, his error was 10 miles. 

On page 268 of his book Dr. Cook says in writing of April 11: 

Our observations on April 11 gave latitude 87° 20’, longitude 95 
15 * * * Nearly half of the food allowance had been used. In the 
long marche upplies had been more liberally consumed than antici- 
pated Now our dog teams were much reduced in numbers Because of 
the crue! law of the survival of the fittest, the less useful dogs had gone 
into the stomachs of their stronger companions. Now, owing to food 
limitations and the advancing season, we could not prudently continue 


the onward march a fortnight longer. : 

We had dragged ourselves three hundred miles over the polar sea in 
twenty-four days. Including delays and detonrs, this gave an average 
of nearly thirteen miles daily on an air line in our course. There re- 
mained an unknown line of ene hundred and sixty miles to the pole. 
The ime average advance would take us to the pole in thirteen days. 

Svartevaeg located in latitude 81° 20’. Cook's estimated 
mileage for the 24 days of travel from Svartevaeg to his camp 
of April 11 totaled 873 miles. Some of this mileage was lost in 
detours and drifts. But Cook says in his notes: 

miles in 2) days. 


is 


And on page 


We had dragged ourselves thre« 
twenty-four days. 


265 he says: 


hundred miles over the polar sea in 


Cook had really been on the polar ice for 25 days, but as one 
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It may also be remembered 
Cook says—- 

No sign of life; none -since 83°— 
although a week earlier he claimed to have seen signs of seal 
and bear at 83° 31’ opposite “ Crocker Land.” As I pointed 
out in that connection, if these signs of life were really seen 
(as Cook says in his notes for Mar. 31) below the eighty-third 
parallel, thus locating the supposed Crocker Land at 82° 31’ in- 
stead of at 88° 81’, we then have the same discrepancy of 60 
miles, or 1°, which we now find on April 11. Since Cook, like 
Peary, made no observations for compass variation on his polar 
trip, we may assume that his observatins were in error, both on 
March 24 when he placed Peary’s mythical Crocker Land at 
83° 31’, and again on April 11 when he claims an observed lati- 
tude of 87° 20’ in direct contradiction to his claimed advance of 
800 miles in 24 days. 

However, this is not the only peculiar feature of Cook's story 
of April 11. Remember that when from 
(pp. 1986-200) Cook said: 

Twenty-six the best 
to be ioaded our needs 
Of the 26 * * * 20, the least useful, were to be used one 
after the food on the march, as mn reduced loads and 
We earried about 200 pounds of pemmican above 


that in his notes for Mareh 81 


starting Svartevaeg 
of 
all 
dogs 
other, as 


dogs 


were picked, and 
for a_ trip 


sleds were 
8) days. 


upon two 


estimated to last 


soon as 


the expected consumption, and in the final working out the dogs were 
used for traction purposes longer than we dnrticipated. But with a 
| eautious saving the problem was solved somewhat more economically 
than any figuring before the start indicaicd. 

On page 207 Cook says (Mar. 20): 

Of the 9° between land’s end and the pole, we had covered 1; 
and we had done this without usin the pound of food per day 
allotted each of us out of the 80 days’ supply transported. 

On page 210 (also Mar. 20) he says: 

Hicreafter there was to be a short daily allowance of food and fuel. 

Nine days later, March 29 (p. 242), Cook writes: 

One dog after another went into the stomachs of the hungry sur- 
vivors. 

On page 265 (Apr. 11) he says: 

Our dog teams were much reduced in numbers. Because of the cruel 
law of the survival of the fittest, the less useful dogs bad gone into 


the stomachs of their stronger companions. 

As I have already quoted, it was a part of Cook's plan to feed 
dog to. dog. He had planned on leaving Svartevaeg to feed 20 
of the dogs, at more or less stated intervals, as the sled loads 
lightened, to the other dogs. As he carried provisions for 80 


| days and planned his arrangements accordingly, this would have 


| only 


| longer 


meant one dog fed to the others every four days. He had now 
been en route 25 days, and if he had carried out his original plan 
six of the dogs would have been fed to the others. But 
on page 200, he says: 

In the final working out 
than we anticipated, 


the dogs were used for traction purposes 
and to bear out this statement, Cook reports that he returned to 
land with “*10 bony dogs.” Therefore, as the dogs were used 
for traction purposes longer than he had anticipated, we may 
inf + that he had not used his allotted six on April 11, when he 
writes: 


Our 


dogs were much reduced in numbers, 
for even had he used the maximum allowance of 6 in 25 days, 
he could hardly consider that 6 from a team of 26 would leave 


the team “‘much reduced.” Perhaps one may say that this is 
too slight an inconsistency to note, but the frequency with 
which these inconsistencies occur in Dr. Cook’s narrative lead 
one to query if he read his own—or Mr. Harry’s—story as 


carefully as was desirable before he gave it 
support to his claim to Polar discovery. 
Not only in the reported reduction of his dog 


to the world as a 


tenms is dis- 








crepancy noted, but in his own food supply. Remember that 
Dr. Cook left Svartevaeg with ample supplies for SO days. Net 
only this, but he says on page 200 that—- 

With iutious saving the problem was olved omewhat more 

| economically than any figuring before the start indicated. 

On March 20 he says: 

Of the 9° between land's end and the pole, we bad covered one; and 
we had done this without using the pound of food alletted « h of us 
out of the 80 days’ supply transported 

This statement, if true, reduces the number of days which 


day (Mareh 28) was lost on account of bad weather, he had only 
traveled, as he says, 24 days, in which time he says he had ad- 
vanced 3800 miles 

But Cook’s reported observations on April 11 place him at 87° 
20’, or 860 miles from Svartevaeg. If it was only in Cook’s 
notes that he made the statement that he had traveled “ 800 
mil in 24 days,’ we might account the error as one of typog- 
raphy, but in the text of each edition of his book he says on 
page 2638 

\ i « ig 1 our ‘ thre hundred miles over the polar sea in 
tw d 
and then proceeds to figure out his average rate of speed for the 
24 days on that basis, and he draws various deductions as to the 
length of time he could safely proceed north at the same rate 
of s} 1. Three hundred nil in 24 days would make, as Cook 
sa) L ave! of nearly 18 miles daily on an air line”: or, 
to bi ct 12 I ( \ 

No t ti ("00 Si) he had traveled only 300 mile 
i L ] ‘ that he h only 160 miles to go to 
reach the pol nd * tl une average advance would take us 
to the pole in 15 days.” But if he was correct in saying that 
he had only 160 miles to go to reach the pole, then he must 
have already traveled 360 miles, and ft] would make his aver- 
age daily rate « peed 15 mil instead of 1234, and at the same 
averngze adv: ee he would have reached the pole in about 10 | 
days, which, as a matter of fact, he does claim to have done. 
But if he was correct in saying that he had only traveled 300 
miles in 24 day then he would have had 220 miles before he 
reached the pole, and his same average advance of 124 miles 


would have taken him to the pole in 178 days; so from whatever 


angle the problem is figured, Cook is in error. 
It may be noted that the discrepancy between Cook’s notes 


nnd his narrative proper is exactly 60 miles, or 1° of latitude. 


he had been using the supplies from the two Polar sledges, to 
2° instead of 25. Fn days, there had used “ nearly 
half of the food allowance” originally intended to last 
or in a fraction more than one-fourth of the time for which the 
journey was planned, he had used “nearly half of the food 
allowance” for the entire trip. 

On April 12 Cook records in his notes: 

April 12, 1908. Miles covered, 21. 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. Thoughts of 
return. Food supply reduced. Hope to economize in warmer weather. 
Very heavy ice, much like land ice. Wind 2 W.S.W. The awful 
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monotony. 
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And on April 13: <. Open water at 84° 36’, the “Big Lead.” (See p. 117 of 
April 13, 1908. Miles eres *. 12 p. m. to 7 .. m. ae Jone | Nearest the Pole.) 
heav slacier-like ice. * The occasional soup. ummocks 15-20 2 Ie by ' } , 1 - ’ 
y : ' vo. eg ) rob: *uuUSe ) ( ‘ ’ is , 
feet. Ah-we-lah in tears at start. W. black. Sun under rushing vapors. | 3. Fog bank, pron ibly caused by open lead at So 12", 
i hanges. Leads | and a lead at about 85° 52 (Pp. 130-131 of Nearest the Pole.) 
= vad e * ‘ : . . 4. h ); im "tan f § is ear ys un ol Ve il bb “<r. 
On pages 265-266 of his book, Dr. Cook says of this time: , Mc st important of all is Peary ccount ol veral berg 
- 4 7 it z oa.2 th ight tt like pieces of ice discolored with sand betwee KS »’ and 
With our dogs bounding and tearing onward, from the eighty-seventh | gee yo, ii ° 5 a 
to the eighty-eighth parallel we passed for two days over old ice | °” 12", (See p. 131 OL Nearest the I : ) at 
without pressure lines or hummocks. There was no discernible line of | In his account of his northward p Cook 1 ‘ ad 
demarcation to indicate separate an and it a ve ng these data of Peary’s to guide him other wor | 
determi whether we were on land or sea ice. he barometer indi vn . Joary’s nercoan ; aa Sab ‘allo ‘ es 
ated no perceptible elevation, but the ice had the hard, wavering cepted Peary - RCCount as true hat U a t was 
surfa of glacial ice, with only superficial crevasses. My nautical ob- known of Peary’s alleged exploratioi eyond his i il 
servation Lens not seem to indicate a drift, but eee eee my - statements), Cook knew that in ord to piace an Oo ! 
bined iabulations do not warrant a positive assertion of either land or | gone, tha war] ee al cali ; : we 
ea 1 am inclined, however, to put this down as ice on low or sub fore the world whic h would be generally accepted it must 
ierged land. form closely to Peary’s recorded statements. 
. ‘7 ‘ , : Tt "a "oO > e 68 oa} : ”? ty tk ar ‘ 9 » ‘ 
Great stress is laid by Cook and his supporters on the argu- | ‘There fore, Cook “sighted” Crocker Land (as he at 
’ 2” ne av alrasdw 1 hie renorte o ms 
ment that whoever accepts Peary’s story as true must accept | °? 3l’, but ils I have already shown by his reports al 
Cook’s, because Cook's claim to the attainment of the pole was aes opposite ¢ rocker Land, this “sight vas probat made 
made before Peary’s, and his description of conditions en route | ®t 5 31 instead of 83 Sl’. i ; as 
to the pole and return was given to the world before Peary’s s ook crossed the Big Lead ’ at al ui 83 , While Peary in 
ste was published, and Peary’s story strongly corroborates | } s 1906 trip crossed it at 84 38. The trend of th Big Lead, 
Cook's story in every essential detail. On pages x and xi to | however, is at times from southwest to northeast, so that in 
My Attainment of the Pole (preface) Cook says: | this respect also, Cook corroborates Peary’s earlier account 
f you have read this book, then read Mr. Peary’s Nerth Pole. | Cook reports the “ discovery of Bradley Land which he 
i 1 lave rea iS 00K, nepD ead MP, ary) Orth ole, on on a ’ rv. 1 4 
Put the two beoks side by side. When n ng comparisons remember | locates at from 84 <0" to 8d 10’. his corresponds with 
that t nment of the pole was one yea arlier than Mr. Peary’s | Pearvy’s “ probable open leads at 85° 12’ and the leads at 85° 
alin; that my narrative was written and printed months before that es tah if ti ; 1} } | Ee 
e . : ’ : os \ I ney “eall »XISTE* oul Have on used ry 
of Mr. Peary; that the Peary narrative is such that Rear Admiral | °~ ° which, ir they re ee ee eee eee e be Seen ae 
Schl ha iid, “After reading the published accounts daily and the obstruction of the land bra | u Lo west of 
ti oth iimants I was foreed to the conclusion from their | Peary’s 1906 line of march. 
— v coe YY that ¢ ~ . eee Saeae banapes be aria ee Finally, as I have quoted from pages 265-266 of My Attain- 
s es t t coll n it would ay e impossible hi a ; : 
itten ‘ s so simi ; ment of the Pole, Cook reports land or glacial ice between the 
This opir coming, as it dex S, from que, ot a, highest Arctic | eighty-seventh and eighty-eighth parallels, which corresponds to 
and nava a oritic is indorset yy practically al Ar explorers. laa rw’ec and. “ne Pact _ ww i rio} rein narallel 
Capt. E. B. Baldwin goes even further and proves my claim from the Peary s sand-dis oloré * ee beyond the eighty sixth gee ay 
pages of | ry'’s own book Gov. Brown, of Georgia, after a critical | Cook’s reported possible “ glacial island at about S87  fati- 
examination of the two reports, says, “If it is true, as Peary would | tude North, and possibly 95° longitude West, would be in the 
i o believe nae : ‘ook has given us a gold brick, then Peary has correct line of drift for Peary to intercept the sand- olored 
( past hamond, a ; : : 
Since my account was written and printed first the striking analogy | 1ce from the possible island. 
apparent in the Peary pages either proves my position at the pole or Instead, therefore, of Cook’s corroboration by Vea Peary, 
re ie oy warn oe mn data to fill out and impart ver imilitude | contrariwise, is corroborated by Cook. Gne may roue that 
te own sto of econd victory. = . ° ; 2 
al ; , or this does not prove that Cook copied Peary’s report, but a} 
In the appendix to My Attainment of the Pole 10 pages are| ~() ere ee erent ree et _ 
ate ‘a > ct SEN Tor Lane Caer ot rather tend to prove that Peary really attained a i in 
devoted by Capt. Evelyn Briggs Baldwin to an analysis of the 1906 of 87° 6’, and that Cook paralleled Peary’s 1906 rout 
: . . rT ‘ ) ‘ », Alif Lhetlt OOK mare eied al a 1S) » 
respective claims -eary ‘ook » apparently strong ' : “p 
nm oy es er eae Cook. he ip] ent y stron; while following a more westerly course. fut Peury’s tory 
pt in 5S mad y apt. Br win "i . 1 eae + ar ! of his 1906-7 expedition is even more deplorably lacking in 
} ° - wey ye ’ -« st « ot ) j rel . = een > . 
en ane ported oe ol ee ee ee at > '! coordination and plausibility than his account of his 1908-9 
atitude. iis report, aldwin claims, is corroborated by | ~~ cas a : Saal : okt “oe 
eke a elena’ P< ky tlie tomget ee ane Pag lrg c k's line | CXPedition, and contains no convincing evidence that he really 
eary’s report of open water and animal life east of Cook’s line | attained the high northing of 87° 6’ which he claims, but. on 
of march, at 85° 48’. a oie: : es ; - : : am ° eae e 
q vO } . cea t , 7. ae a the other hand, contains much to disprove his claim. Furthe1 
Seconda, Oe KS — ice -¢ I possit ie submx ' ged island be- more, Peary’s other Arctic “ discoveries’ have been proven 
tween the eighty-eighth and eighty-ninth parallels, corroborated spurious; and Crocker Land. one of the notable results of 1 
] Brose py’ fo > leg ar the tohtyv-oicl ] ara) > ii > «lilt s 4 i, Lit x il ‘ i on 
a ¢ Bs an ee neal ae ee es 1 hi d 1905-6 expedition has been removed from the map by tl! ‘epor 
} spidhy r) 1 ‘ ) > n > 1a > y rAcce ) , s S a . " . . ‘ 
ee ee not alone in the belief expre sed By Aim 1) of Prof. Donald B. McMillan and Ensign Fitzhugh Green 
1911 that Peary’s apparent corroboration of Cook is proof A careful analysis of his book Nearest the Pole shi the 
: P : ‘ , | 4 “ - adbalysl ) il MOOK eares Ll i s i 
positive of » of two facts, either Cook reached the North Pole same characteristic unreliability of his other books ce we 
} GOR > vy peach it < ar later ar C r reac the es as - , eS mee pag . 
LD Be ul eary reached it a Jour datel or , ook re ached the ean not accept the theory that Cook really did find cond ons as 
pole in 1908 and Peary copied Cook’s story in order to make } Peary reported them It is more probal that © er 
> , > or ’ ‘ ° } cll ) ( i ° is ATE Le < Lhic 
the account of his own trip correspond with Cook’s. Cook him- | tectots ° Peary report of his 1905-6 trip, composed ‘ 
. . . ‘ stuaying eary s ; LO S 19V0—-0 UPIp HI pPosea » 
self advances this theory as a strong argument to support his} 4» his own story to apparently correspond with Pear repe 
. war atts eo } : ee - . eger , : che 
ae ot poral attainment. Kine. Cloak! without verification. As I have said before, Peary’s claims to 
Now, | us see the relation which Cook's account really bears ¢ ; ‘ : } “pie 
ry . v, Ni = - the relation uch Cook Ss account reaily bears | Arctic discovery were generally accepted it is count prior 
Senn me" ’ ete os — . | to 1909, therefore Cook felt that he is Ss in build l : 
in 1905 Robert E. Peary left the United States for the Arctic | story which would correlate Peary’s bo Nearest the Pole 
‘ ay * 7 . . 6a 1% ¥Y while \ 1d MLO iadt ary Ss a 
regions on a trip which he then said was to be his last ‘dash | The Scottish Geographical Magazine, Edinburgh, Scot d 
{ a ile’ > returnoe oe = 1 > . : ace ores —< i A , ‘ isit ; S: ; iCal While“ 4 aa si t i, 
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he suys in his letter to Capt. Bernier, “ Crocker Land was 
sighted’; and he also claims to have passed within about 40 
miles of the point where Crocker Land was located by Peary, 
and therefore must have felt reasonably sure that no land with 
mountains bearing snow-clad summits, as described by Peary, 
existed there. Why, then, did Cook assert that he “sighted” 
Crocker Land, and why does he show Crocker Land on his map 
without a question mark (p. 285)? Did he fear that if he re- 
ported the nonexistence of land he would not be credited? 
That is not plausible, for later explorers always confirm or dis- 
prove the reports of their predecessors. The more plausible 
hypothesis is that Cook never traveled as far north as the 
alleged Crocker Land, but turned back at or about the Big 
Lead and, unwilling to admit defeat in the project which he 
asserts was his life’s ambition, proceeded to write his story 
from the data previously outlined by Peary. ‘If the blind lead 
the blind, both shall fall into the diteh.” As regards Crocker 
Land, Peary and Cook are both in the same ignominious ditch. 

Even if later explorers report the existence of land at or 
about the place where Cook reported “ Bradley Land,” such a 
report will not prove that Cook was ever there, for the theory 
of an Arctic Continent in the Polar Sea has long been held, and 
in the light of Cook’s other contradictory reports, sueh a pos- 
sible confirmation of his Bradley Land can be only considered 
as the confirmation of a “lucky guess.” 

Cook’s account of April 13 also deserves careful study. In 
his notes he writes: 

April 13, 1908. Miles covered, 17; 12 p. m. to 7 a. m. The same 
heavy glacier-like ice. The oecasional soup. Hummocks 15 to 20 feet. 
Ah-we-lah in tears at start. W. black Sun under rushing vapors, 
Ice changes. Leads. 

On April 11, as I have already shown, Cook gave his observa- 
tions at the end of the day's march as 87° 20’, and on the same 
day (p. 268) said: : 

There remained an unknown line of one hundred and sigty miles to 
the pol 4 

As the observation of 87° 20’ was made at the end of the 
day’s march of April 11, and as Cook reports Ah-we-lah in tears 
“at start” of the march of April 13, he had traveled only one 
day’s march since the observation of 87° 20’ was made, when he 
wrote : 

- Zhen remained an unknown line of one hundred and sixty miles to 

1@ pole. 

On that one day, April 12, he reports an advance of 21 miles. 
One hundred and sixty miles less 21 miles leaves, according to 
his own figures, 139 miles from the pole on the morning of 
April 18, when he says “Ah-we-lah in tears at start.” 

On pages 268 to 273, inclusive, Cook has given his complete 
version of Ah-we-lah’s breakdown. I quote in part from his 
account: 

I shall never forget that dismal hour. Ah-we-lah, a thin, half- 
starved figure tn worn furs, lay over his sled, limp, dispirited, broken, 
It was a critical moment. Desperate as was my condition, and suffer- 
ing hellish tortures, the sight of the despair of my companions aroused 
me. Should we fail now, after our long endurance; now, when the 
goal was so near? The pole was only one hundred miles beyond! 

Yet Cook’s notes, accepting his observation of April 11 as 
correct, show that the pole was 139 miles beyond. 

That this is no typographical error or casual mistake is evl- 
denced by Cook’s repetition of the statement of ‘“‘one hundred 
miles’ as he continues his narrative: 

Holling up one hand, with a reach poleward, I tried to convey the 
idea that in five sleeps the ‘** Big Nail’’ would be reached and that then 


we would turn homeward. “ Tigishu-conitu,” I said. (The pole is 
near.) ‘Sinipa tedliman dossa-coatonie tomongma ah youngulok tigi- 
lay toy hoy.’ (At the end of five sleeps is finished, beyond all is well; 


we return thereafter quickly.) 

This statement is remarkable, for even if they had really 
had only 100 miles to go five days would be a short allowance 
of time to travel that distance, especially when we remember 
that two days earlier Cook said: “ The same average advance 
(13 miles daily) would take us to the pole in thirteen days.” 
Now, he is planning to travel 20 miles a day for five days, a 
greater average advance than he has yet made. 

As the result of his persuasions, the Eskimos regained their 
courage, and on page 2738 Cook says: 

E-tuk-i-shook gripped his whip. “Ka, aga” (Come, go!), he said. 
Ah-we-lak, determined but grim, braced his body and sheuted to the 
dogs, “ Huk, Huk, Huk,”’ and then to me he sald, “Aga-Ka!’’ (Go— 
come.) With snapping whip we were off for that last hundred miles. 

Still another interpretation of this statement of Cook’s is 
made by taking the combined stories of April 11 and April 13 
literally, On page 2638, at the end of the march of April 11, 
Cook says: 

We had dragged ourselves three hundred miles over the polar sea in 
twenty-four days. 








This statement is paralleled in his daily log on page 572, 
where he records, at the end of the day’s march of April 11, 
“* 300 miles in 24 days,” thus reiterating the statement that at 
the end of the day’s march of April 11 he was 300 miles away 
from Svartevaeg, which, it must be remembered, is 520 miles 
from the pole. 

A march was made on April 12, and at the beginning of the 
day’s hike of April 18 Cook repeats again and again, “ 100 miles 
from pole.” 

Therefore since, as he claims, he was only 300 miles away 
from Svartevaeg at the end of the march of April 11, and only 
100 miles from the pole at the beginning of the march of April 
13, he must have traveled on April 12—the only hike that was 
made between April 11 and April 13—a distance of 120 miles. 

If we are to accept his statements as made in his book, Cook 
surely holds the record for long marches. 

The march of April 13 was 17 miles, aceording to Cook’s 
figures, and on April 14, 23 miles. On the latter day Cook’s 
Notes read: 

April 14, 1908. Miles covered, 23; 11. p. m. to 7 a. m.; 88° 21’, 
95° 52° (longitude). Wind light but penetrating. Off the big field; 


ice smaller. Some open leads. Little signs of pressure. Snow soft, 
but less precipitation. Dogs get up better speed. 100 miles from pole. 
(From other observation papers: Bar. 29.90, falling; temp. —44°; 


shadow (6-f. pole), 304 feet. 

On page 274 Cook says that this observation was made at 
noon of April 14, and as the march ended at 7 a. m. (they 
were now making night marches), the observation was made 
at the end of the day’s march, Since making his observation 
on April 11, therefore, he has traveled 40 miles, and now 
locates himself at 88° 21’, or 99 miles from the pole, or, as he 
says in his Notes, 100 miles from the pole. But he also says 
that he was 100 miles from the pole on April 11, at which time 
his observation placed him 139 miles from the pole. How does 
Cook explain these discrepancies? 

Cook’s Notes for April 15 read: 

April 15, 1908. Miles covered, 14; 10 p. m. to 7 a. m Ice same, 
Wind, —1, 8. W. Working to the limit of muscle capacity. So tired 
and weary of the never-ceasing tread. 

On page 274 Cook writes that “ More dogs had gone into the 
stomachs of their hungry companions.” It will be remembered 
that on April 11 he said his dog teams were much reduced in 
numbers. Now, four days later, he writes that “more dogs” 
have been fed to the others, showing that he did not follow his 
scheme of one dog to be fed to the others every four days, for 
in four days’ time he says “ More dogs.” The only check that 
we have on Cook’s dogs is that when he started from Svarte- 
vaeg he had 26 dogs, and when he reached land again, on June 
13 or 14, he had still “10 bony dogs,” showing that 16 must 
have been used en route. 

On page 276, in describing the time directly after his observa- 
tion of April 14, presumably April 15, Cook says: 

As we progressed ever the last hundred-mile step, my mind was di- 
vested of its lethargy. 

And on pages 277-27! 

Daily, by careful measurements, [ found that our night shadows 
shortened and became more uniform during the passing hours of the 
day, as the shadow dial was marked. With a lucky series of astro- 
nomical observations, our position was fixed for each stage of progress, 

Neither in his notes nor in his narrative does Cook give the 
results of this “lucky series of observations.” His estimated 
mileage is all that he presents to show his progress from April 
14 to April 19. 

On page 278 of My Attainment of the Pole, Cook says, in de- 
seribing the condition of the ice: 

From the 88th to the 89th parallel the ice lay in large fields; the 
surface was less irregular than formerly. 

This statement is contradicted by the data in his notes. Ac- 
eording to his notes for April 14, which I have already quoted, 
he erossed the S8th parallel early in the march of April 14, 
and also aecording to his notes, he did not cross the 89th parallel 
until the end of the march of April 17. His notes relative to 
the condition of the ice for April 14, 15, 16, and 17 read: 

April 14th: Off the big field, ice smalicr. Some open leads. 

Aprii 15: Ice same. 

April 16: Ice passed. Several heavy old flees. Made 6 crossings. 

April 17: Ice same. Crevasses new. Seven crossings. 

April 18 is the first day on which Cook mentions that the ice 
is less irregular than formerly, and as he passed the 89th par- 
allel on April 17 this can not be included in the territory “ from 
the 88th to the 89th parallel.” From the 89th to the 90th 
degree, however, the description which Cook gives in his notes 
of the ice corresponds to the description given in the text of his 
story for the region between the SSth and 89th parallels. Here, 
again, we have that missing degree, or 60 miles, which Cook 
has twice before so mysteriously dropped from his calculations. 











According to his own story, therefore, we are justified in plac- 
ing his farthest north at least 60 miles from the pole. 

A peculiar feature of Cook’s netes is his record of barometer 
readings and his temperature readings. His instruments, as 
listed on page 198, included a thermometer attachment to his 
sextant, also three other thermometers, and one aneroid barom- 
eter. Owing to the exigencies of the polar dash, the difficulty 
of making accurate astronomical observations with the sun at 
the low altitudes it reaches in March and April, and unfavorable 
weather conditions, we may say that an explorer is excusable 
for omitting daily astronemical observations. But no such diffi- 
culties attach to the use of the thermometer and barometer. 
These instruments do not depend on sunlight or calm weather 
for their use. Since Cook had them in his possession it is 
strange that he did not make better and more frequent use of 


them. On page 262 Cook says: 
That I must steadily keep up my notes and the records of observa- 


tions was a serious addition to my daily task. J never permitted my- 
sclf to be careless in regard to this for I never iet mysclf forget the 
importance of such data in plotting an accurate course. 

That being the case, why, in a journey covering 35 days from 
Svartevaeg to Cook’s “ Pole,” do we find only 138 days when the 
barometer record is given, and only 17 thermometer readings 
in the same period of time? On April 11 Cook writes in his 
notes: “Too tired to read instruments,” and then straightway 
proceeds to give the results of his observation at the end of 
the march, the temperature and barometer readings, which he 
says are taken ‘‘from other field notes.” He does not say of 
what his “ other field notes” consist or where they were kept, 
but on page 245 he does say: 

I am now presenting every scrap of paper and every isolated fact. 
And on page vii of the preface to his book he also says: 

IIerein the rough field notes, the disconnected daily tabulations, and 
the records of instrumental observations, every fact, every optical and 
a ee has been reexamined and rearranged to make a con- 
cise record, 

It would therefore appear that on days out of 35, or more 
than two-thirds of the time, Cook kept no record of his bareme- 
ter readings, although these would seem to be of great interest 
and value to him on his journey; and that he only kept tempera- 
ture records for one-half of the time occupied in his journey 
from Svartevaeg to the place he called the Pole. This, too, not- 
withstanding that he says, as I have just quoted, that he never 
permitted himself to be careless in keeping up his notes and 
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records of observations. On the return journey, covering a 
period of 53 days from April 28 te June 14, inclusive, Cook gives 


no barometer readings whatever, and only 10 thermometer read- 
ings. Truly, this was a mest careful (?) record! 

On April 19, Cook’s notes contain this record: 

April 19, 1908. Miles covered, 16—1l1 a. m.toS p.m. Position, 89° 
31’. D. R., 94° 03’ (long.) Camp on old field—the only one on the 
horizon with big hummocks. Ice in very large fields; surface less ir 
regular, but in other respects not different from farther south. Eskimos 
told that in two average marches Pole would be reached. Extra rations 
served. Camp intent. (Bar., 29.98; temp. —46°.) 

One word in this entry from Cook’s notes for April 19 is 
significant, and while I do not advance the argument that be- 
‘ause of this one word his account is a made-up story, I do 
claim that it is one of many significant items which prove the 
manufactured nature of his narrative. I refer to the word 
‘would ” in the sentence: 

Eskimos told that in two average marches Pole would be reached. 

This sounds much more like a retrospective memorandum—as 
though Cook was writing of something that had occurred at 
some time in the past—than it does like the daily entry of a 
kept-up-to-the-day daily diary. 

In the text of My Attainment of the Pole, Cook covers two 
pages with an account of his movements at his camp of April 19, 
and on page 281 he adds: 

With the Pole only 29 miles distant, mere sleep was quite impossible. 

* A few hours more were agreeably spent in the tent. Then 
we canted out with new spirit for the uttermost goal of our world. 

We were excited to fever heat. Our feet were light on the run. 
Even the dogs caught the infectious enthusiasm. They rushed along 
at a pace which made it dificult for me to kecp a sufficent advance te 
sct a@ good course. 

In the Peary hearing before the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
in 1911, Peary was asked a question relative to a statement in 
his book as to the actions of his dogs on nearing the place he 
called the North Pole: 

Mr. Maccn. Pardcn me for calling attention to one observation that 
I noticed in your book. Just before you got to the pole — state that 
the dogs even caught the spirit of the occasion, or of the party, and 
tossed their heads in the air and curled their talls and emitted yelps, 
and so on. What in the world could have breught about such a 
~~ as that upon the dogs ? 

Capt. PkaryY. My impression 1s that I stated that the dogs appeared 


to have calight the spirit of the party, and I think I stated that that 
might be “#e to the reduced friction of the sledges. 
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As I have before stated, Peary has been frequently accused of 
“ copying ” Cook’s reports in order to make his own story seem 
more plausible and reasonable, and this incident of added life 
and spirits in the dogs when approaching the boreal center is 


cited as an instance of such plagiarism. The mere fact that 
Peary’s book, The North Pole, was published in 1910, while 


Cook’s My Attainment of the Pole did not appear until 1911, 
does not serve to relieve Peary of the stigma of plagarism, for 
Cook’s friends say: 

Ah, yes; but Cook’s newspaper story was in print first, 
described the conditions at the pole first. 

Let us see on what this opinion is based. The New 
Herald had the exclusive rights to Cook’s story, while Peary 
chose the New York Times as the medium through which to 
present his account to the world. I quote the first messages re- 
ceived from Cook and Peary and published in these respective 


at least he 


York 


papers: 

COOK’S FIRST MESSAGE AS PRINTED PEARY’S FIRST MESSAGE AS PRINTED 
IN THE NEW YORK HERALD OF IN THE NEW YORK TIMES OF 
SEPTEMBER 2, 1900. SEPTEMBER 7, 1909. 

Lerwick, Shetland Islands, Sep- Indian Harbor, Labrador, via Cape 
tember 1, 1909. Ray, N. F., September 6 
Reached North Pole April 21, The New York Times, New York: 

1908. Discovered land far north. I have the pole April 6. Ex 

Have left sealed exclusive cable pect arrive Chateau Bay Septem 

of 2,000 words for you with Dan- her 7. Secure central wire for me 

ish consul at Lerwick. I go there and arrange expedite trans 
steamer Hans Egede to Copen mission big story. 

hagen. PEARY. 

F. A. Coox, 


Cook’s telegraphic synopsis of his polar trip was printed in 
the New York Herald of September 2, 1909, but made no men- 
tion of the effect of the polar atmosphere on his dogs. 

Peary’s telegraphic synopsis of his Polar trip was printed in 
the New York Times of September 9, 1909. It gives the barest 
outline of his journey with no details of any kind, while Cook 
does give the briefest possible description of the physical con- 


ditions at and en route to the place he called the Pole. Thus, 
the contention of Cook’s friends that he was the first to de- 
scribe the boreal center of the earth is upheld—although he says 


nothing in this telegraphic dispatch of the effect on his dogs. 
Peary’s complete newspaper story was published in the New 
York Times of September 10 and 11, 1909. 


Cook's complete newspaper story was published in the New 


York Herald of September 15 to October 7, 1909, inclusive, one 

instalment appearing every other day. I quote from each 

man’s story the statements relative to the actions of the dogs 

when the place which Cook and Peary called the North Pole 

was approached : 

[From Cook's story of October 5, [From Peary’s story of September 
1909.1 tf, 1909.) 

We were excited to fever heat. A rise in temperature to 16 be 
Even the dogs canght the infec- low reduced the friction of the 
tious enthusiasm and rushed along sledges and gave the dogs the ap 
at a pace which made it difficult pearance of having caught the 
for me to keep a sufficient advance spirits of the party. Tt more 
to set a good course. sprightly ones as they went along 

with tightly curled tails frequently 
tossed their heads with § short, 
sharp barks and yelps 

These quotations and their respective dates prove that if 
either man was guilty of plagiarism, in this instance at least, 


that man was not Peary. 

Peary makes the absurd statement in his book that he 
longitude observations on bis last Arctic trip, and in the 
ing befere the Committee on Naval Affairs in 1911 he adds the 
equally ridiculous sintement that he made no observations for 
compass variations, so that while he claims to have made three 
latitude observations between Cape Columbia and the he 
traveled “ by without knowing in which direction his 
compass needle pointed, or whether he was on the longitudinal 
meridian of Cape Columbia, Point Barrow, other geegraphi- 
cal point. This in a journey of 415 air-line miles. : 

Cook does a little better than Peary in regard to latitude 
ebservations, fer he claims to lave made seven observations for 
latitude between Svartevaeg and the point he called the pole, 
a distance of 520 air-line miles, 

Cook also tells a better story than 
observations for longitude, fer on March 30 and April §, 11, 
14 he claims to have made longitudinal observations, but 
in the same class with Peary when we consider compass varia- 
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tion, for in the entire distance of 520 air-line miles from Svarte 
vaeg to the point he called the pole he made no observations for 
compass variations, although he, too, traveled “ com} in 
hand,” without knowing the direction in which his compass 
needle pointed, assuming that throughout the entire 520 miles 
from Svartevaeg to the place he called the pele it pointed in 
the same direction that it did at Svartevaeg. If Cook had con- 
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by the Hydrographie Office of the Navy Department, he would 
have seen that the isogonic lines or lines of equal variation do 
not follow either the latitudinal or longitudinal “ circles” on 
land or sea, but that wide and sudden variations may be ex- 
pected. Moreover, Cook did not travel on any one longitudinal 
meridian, but snaked around from the ninety-third to the ninety- 
seventh, so that even if the compass was constant in its direc- 
tion along any one meridian, Cook could not then have known 
in which direction he was headed, since he did not travel on any 
given meridian. This fact, in conjunction with Cook’s “ doe- 
tored”’ latitude observations, is sufficient proof that he never 
attained the “boreal center,” as he calls the geographic point 
known as the North Pole. 
Cook's notes for April 20 read: 


April 20, 1908 Miles covered, 154. S p.m. to 4 a.m. An exciting 
run; ice aglow in purple and gold; Eskimos chanting. Wind S&., 1 
89° 46° 45”. (D. R.) 94.52. New enthusiasm; good march. Temp., 

36°; bar. (not legible on notes) ; course set for 97th. 


This last entry brings out another point relative to Cook’s 
longitude observations: As one nears the pole the distance be- 
tween the longitudinal meridians decreases until at the pole the 
meridians all meet and at the pole itself there is no longitude. 
Therefore when Cook gave his longitudinal position, by dead 
reckoning, on April 20 as 94° 52’, and his latitude as 89° 46’ 
45’’, and adds: “Course set for 97th,’ it means (assuming 
that his latitude was correct) that he was less than half a mile 
to the east of the ninety-seventh longitudinal meridian toward 
which a “course was set.” Cook fails to state how he ob- 
tained his longitude by “dead reckoning” without observa- 
tions for compass variation; and it would be interesting to 
know how, with no longitudinal observations for a week and 
none whatever for compass variation, he was so carefully ac- 
curate in his position that he could, by “ dead reckoning,” dis- 
cern the difference between the ninety-fifth and the ninety- 
seventh meridians of longitude, when there was less than half 
2 mile distance between them. 

DESCRIPTION OF THH POLE, 

The crucial point of Cook’s story is his description of the re- 
gions immediately surrounding the pole. His friends and sup- 
porters have steadfastly claimed that Cook was the first man 
to give a description of these regions to the world; that Peary 
followed with a description so nearly similar to Cook’s that it 
proved that he either copied Cook or corroborated him; and 
that if either man reached the pole, Cook was the one, while if 
both men were at the pole, Cook must have been there first. 

As I have already shown in the respective “ first messages ” 
of the two men, sent by Cook from Lerwick, Shetland Islands, 
and by Peary from Indian Harbor, Labrador, the only “ new 
fact” stated in Cook's message is: “* Discovered land far north,” 
while Peary’s contains nothing new whatever. 

As I have also previously shown, Cook could easily have fig- 
ured out from Peary’s 1906 book, Nearest the Pole, that if 
Peary’s reports in that book were accepted as true, land prob- 
ably existed between the eighty-fourth and eighty-fifth paral- 
lels; therefore the theory that Cook must have been as far 
north as 84° 50’ because he reported the existence of ‘“ Bradley 
Land” does not hold good. This brings the “ new” features of 
each man’s report down to those contained in the stories first 
published. 

Peary’s first telegraphic synopsis contained nothing but the 
merest outline of his trip; therefore Cook’s telegraphic story 
published in the New York Herald of September 2 was the first 
description given to the world. Let us see if that report con- 
tained anything which could not as easily have been written at 
Svartevaeg as at the North Pole. 

Since Peary claimed to have reached 87° 6’ in 1906 and had 
already described his trip to that point, whatever Cook re- 
ported as far north as the eighty-seventh parallel would either 
corroborate or dispute Peary. His report of Bradley Land tends 
to corroborate VPeary’s report and could easily have been 
“ euessed ” by any man whose interest in Arctic matters had led 
him to make a study of the reported conditions in the polar sea. 

The second feature of importance in Cook’s report is the “ ap- 
pearance of land” or land-ice between the eighty-seventh and 
eighty-eighth parallels. This could also have been easily as- 
sumed from Peary’s report of his 1906 expedition, in which he 
states that he found ice containing sand between the eighty-fifth 
and eighty-seventh parallels. 

As the drift of the ice in that part of the world had been 
proven by previous explorers—Nansen, Cagni, and so forth—to 
be in a general line from the point where Cook reported his 
possible glacial island to the point where Peary claimed to 
have found sand-discolored ice, Cook easily might have assumed 
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that the land from which Peary’s reported sandy ice came must 
lie between the eighty-seventh and eighty-eighth parallels, 
This reasoning, of course, rests on the assumption, for the sake 
of argument only, that Peary really traveled as far north as he 
alleges to have gone on his 1906 trip. The glacial island, how- 
ever, must be eliminated from those features about whose ex- 
istence Cook could have known nothing prior to his polar trip. 

Cook reported an active pack on the eighty-eighth to the 
eighty-ninth parallel, which was to be expected at the time of 
year he was in the North; he also reported improving ice condi- 
tions from the eighty-ninth parallel to 90° north. 

Again, on the scientific theory held for years by learned men 
that no land exists for a considerable distance south of the 
pole in any direction, the ice conditions would naturally im- 
prove as the pole was approached and the distance from the 
disturbing land influences increased. This brings us to Cook’s 
report of the physical features of the region at and about the 
pole. 

In the New York Herald of September 2, 1909, Cook reports: 

And endless field of purple snows. 
relleve the monotony of frost. 
a dead world of tice. 


Many lengthy arguments and learned dissertations are based 
on Cook’s description of “purple ice” and “purple snow” to 
prove that he reached the pole, and because he first gave this 
description of the ice and snow at the pole he must have been 
the first, if not the only, man to attain the pole. 

But without going to the North Pole, Cook or any other man 
could with perfect confidence and expectation of credence state 
that the surface of the globe at the pole was radiant in purple 
snow, for it is well known that. the snow and ice fields of the 
Arctic, under certain atmospheric conditions and when the sun 
is at certain altitudes, appear purple, lilac, rose, and violet. 
This condition prevails not only at the pole but throughout the 
Arctic wherever Arctic travelers have made their way to fields 
of ice and returned with their reports of these fields. 

Peary in his “ Reconnaissance” of the Greenland Ice Cap in 
1886 wrote on his return: 

The sky above was flawless blue, the crimson sun in one direction, 


the yellow moon opposite, and the plain on which we traveled spread 
with diamond dust. At midnight the northern sky was a sea of crim- 


No life; no land; no spot to 
We were the only pulsating creatures in 


son light and the snow lay bathed in delicate shades of rose. (Pp. 
15 and 16 of Northward Over the Great Ice.) 
On page 252 of his Farthest North, Dr. Fridtjof Nansen 


gives a description of the Polar Sea which also notes the won- 
derful color scheme of the region: 

The sky is like an enormous cupola, blue at the zenith, shading down 
into green, and then into lilac and violet at the edges. Over the ice 
fields there are cold, violet-blue shadows, with lighter pink tints where 
a ridge here and there catches the iast reflection of the vanished day. 


Dr. Hayes, in his description of the Arctic sunrise at the 
point near Etah which he named “ Sunrise Point,” also empha- 
sized the purple color of the view. I quote from page 253 of 
his book, The Open Polar Sea: 

We awaited the approaching moment with much eagerness. Pres- 
ently a ray of light burst through the soft mist clouds which lay off 
to the right of us, opposite the cape, blending them into a purple sea, 
and glistening upon the silvery summits of the tall icebergs which 
plerced the vapory cloak as if to catch the coming warmth. ‘The ray 
approached us nearer and nearer, the purple sea widened, the glitter- 
ing spires multiplied as one after another they burst in quick succes- 
sion into the blaze of day. 

In his description of his Farthest North, on page 349 of the 
same volume, Dr. Hayes says: 

The sea beneath me was a mottled set of white and dark patches. 
* * * These spots were heightened in intensity of shade until 


the belt of water-sky blended them altogether into one uniform color 
of dark blue. 


Dr. Kane, in his account of his second expedition, also writes 
of the sunrise in the Arctic: 

We have marked every dash of color which the great Painter in his 
benevolence vouchsafed to us, and now the empurpled blues, clear, 


unmistakable, the flickering yellow, everything seemed superlative 
luster and unsurpassable glory. 

Frank Wilbert Stokes, the famous painter of Arctic scenery, 
in a paper entitled “Color in the North and South Polar Re- 
gions,” presented at the Eighth International Geographic Con- 
gress, said of the color effects in the Arctic: 

The polar ice has its own intrinsic colors. The colors of the Arctic 
ice are varied shades of cobalt and ultramarine blue and malachite 
greens. 

Contrary to generally received opinions, the long Arctic night is 
full of beautiful color harmonies. At the far southern horizon a 
deep orange glow, the reflected light of the hidden sun, can be seen, 
succeeded by orange yellow, greenish yellow, greenish blue, fading 
into the deep ultramarine blue of the zenith. The Arctic colors are 
characterized chiefly by their rich splendor and brilliant intensity. 
* * * The darkest part of the long night was enlivened when the 
weather was clear by the sun's reflection in the south, the wonderful 
clearness of the atmosphere, and the unrivaled brilliancy of the moon 
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and stars, while the long, deep-blue, purpled shadows across the 
lilac-golden surface of the ice were rendered more beautiful by their 
penumbra, which had the colors of the rainbow. 

I do not mean to insinuate by my use of these quotations and 
many others that I might make that Cook copied his descrip- 
tion of the region surrounding the pole from any of these 
writers and explorers, but I do insist that with Cook’s own 
Arctic and Antarctic experience he knew that a description of 
the colors of the ice in one part of the Arctic regions would ap- 
ply equally well to the ice in the other portions of the polar 
regions. ‘Therefore he was safe and beyond criticism in describ- 
ing his * endless field of purple snows,” for whether they covered 
land or sea anywhere in the Arctic when the sun is low, one can 
see the same “ endless field of purple snows.” 

Cook could also feel secure in the statement that at the pole 
he found no land, for this was established by explorers in the 
seventeenth century, and verified by Nansen and Cagni, who, 
although they did not reach the pole, gave such scientific data 
as the result of their respective expeditions as would tend to 
verify the theory that no land exists at the pole. Therefore, 
while Cook’s report in regard to the physical conditions at the 
pole contains nothing to prove that he was noé at the pole, 
contains nothing to convince one that he was there. Further- 
more, the report which Cook gave of the physical conditions at 
the pole corresponds in a marked degree with his own article 
published in 1904, which expressed his theory at that time as 
to what an Arctic explorer who penetrated to 90° north lati- 
tude might expect to find. In this paper, published in the 
United States Government Report of the Eighth International 
Geographic Congress, entitled “A comparative view of the Arctic 
and Antarctic,” Dr. Cook said: 

The Arctic land area is’ nearly continuous with the continental 
masses of the northern hemisphere, inclosing a landlocked sea. The 
North Pole is in the center of aw imprisoned sea of ice. 

The Arctic Ocean occupies an area somewhat larger than the prob- 
able extent of the combined spread of the Antarctic lands—approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 square miles. The continents of the northern hemis- 
phere are so grouped around it that the physical environment is similar 
to that of a great lake with well-defined inlets and outlets. 

In the North the great attraction to explorers has ao the glory 
of attaining the pole. The fascination of the nerth polar dash will in 
crease rather than diminish. <A forced march to the be real center, 
though quickly made and under difficulties so great as to prevent de- 
tailed: investigation, would give us a valuable record of the physical 
environment of the mysterious Arctie basin. 

Here (in the Arctic) the color is bright and cheerful, and the 
weather characteristics are stimulating. 

This quotation from Cook’s paper, published in 1904, three 
years before he started on his north polar trip, shows that he 
had a well-defined theory as to the conditions he would find 
at the North Pole. Again, this does not prove that Cook was 
not at the pole, but it does show that he, in company with many 
scientists, had a clear idea as to what he ought to find there, 
and therefore had reason to believe that his story would meet 
with general acceptance if he returned with such a description 
as he outlined in 1904. 

Some minor features of Peary’s story, printed in the New 
York Times of September 10 and 11, 1909, are duplicated in Dr. 
Cook’s newspaper story published in the New York Herald of 
October 5, and in his book published in 1911, a year after 
Peary’s book was published. One of these points I have already 
mentioned, namely, the infectious enthusiasm of the dogs. 
Peary was the first to mention this interesting fact in the New 
York Times of September 11, 1909, and Cook duplicated it in 
the New York Herald of October 7, 1909. 

Peary was first to relate the extra precaution of traveling 
in different directions beyond the place he called the pole, in 
order to verify his position. Cook says nothing of any such 
procedure until his story is published in Hampton’s Magazine. 
In the February number of that magazine, page 163, he says: 

On April 22 we moved southward, pitched the silk tent, and after 
midnight made a second series of observations. Then we started on 
the return journey. 

This account varies slightly from the story as related in My 
Attainment of the Pole; nevertheless it is the first hint he gives 
officially, of observations made at more than one camp. This is 
considerably more than a year after Peary’s story of “ quarter- 
ing the ice in different directions” was published. 

In the New York Times of September 10, 1909, Peary relates 
his story of the ice opening while the party was in camp, and 
separating his igloo from Bartlett’s, while the floe on which 
Bartlett’s igloo was placed drifted rapidly away. In the New 
York Herald on September 27, 1909, more than two weeks later, 
Cook goes Peary one better and tells how his igloo was broken 
apart by an opening crack in the ice, while he himself was pre- 
cipitated into the water, from which he was rescued by the 
prompt action of the Eskimos. 
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I quote from Cook’s notes for April 21: 
_April 21, 1909. Miles covered, 133. 1am. to 9 a. m. Observa 
tions noon: 89° 59’ 45”; ped. 14. Camp; sleep in tent short time: 
after observations, advance; pitch tent; (also) made camp—snow 
ee for two rounds of observations Temp., 37.7°; bar., 29.83. 
othing wonderful; no pole; a sea of unknown depth; ice more active: 
new cracks; open leads; but surface like farther seuth Overjoyed 
but find no worse to express pleasure. So tired and weary! How we 
need a rest! 12, night. Sun seems as high as at noon, but in reality 
is a little higher, owing to its spiral ascent. The mental elation— 
the drying of furs and (making) photos—LHskimos’ ideas and dis 
appointment of no pole—thoughis of home and its cheer. Bu oh, 
such monotony of sky, wind, and ice! The dangers of get r | 
(From other observation papers: Temp. ranged from 36 
cury thermometer to —39° by spirit thermometer; clouds Alt. » - 
wind mag. 8. 1; ice blink E.; water sky, W.: shadow (of 6-ft. pole) 
28 fect.) 

The temperature which Cook reported at the place he called 
the pole and for the last 15 miles of his northern journey was 
from 8 to 10° higher than he reported for the region fu 
ther south. This may have been due to the advancing sea- 
son; but, on the other hand, the theory has long been held 
that the temperature is higher at the poles than in other parts 
of the Arctic and Antarctic Cireles. I quote from a paper on 
the climate of the North Pole, read before the oo an 
graphical Society of London on April 10, 1865, by W. FB. Hic 
son, Esq.: 

It had always been supposed that the immediate areas of the poles 
must be the coldest regions of the globe, because the farthest points 
from the equator. Hence the argument that the higher the latitude 
the greater must be the difficulties and dangers of navigation. Quite 
an opposite opinion, however, has begun to prevail among meteor 
ologists on the publication, in 1817, of the Isothermal System of 
Alexander Von Humboldt, which showed that the distance from the 
equator is no rule for cold, as the equator is not a parallel of maximum 
heat. The line of maximum heat crosses the Greenwich meridian tn 
Africa, 15 miles north of the equator, and rises to the eastward. five 
degrees higher, running along the southern edge of the Desert of Sa- 
hara. In 1821 Sir David Brewster pointed out, in a paper on the 
mean temperature of the globe, the probability of the thermometer 
being found to range 10 degrees higher at the pole than in some other 
parts of the Arctic Circle. No new facts have since been discovered 
to invalidate this conclusion; mauy, on the contrary, have come te 
light tending to confirm it. 

As seen by this quotation, the theory has been eu 
nearly a hundred years that the temperature in the Arctie 
Circle rises as one travels toward the 
that both Cook and Peary reported this rise in temperature, 
Peary’s figures showing a wider range than Cook’s, as Peary 
gives the minimum temperature during his 30 hours’ stay at 
“the pole” as —32° F. and the maximum —11° F., while Cook 
gives a range of only 5°, from —36° to 11° F. In Von Hum- 
boldt’s isothermal theory, to which I have referred, Yon Hum- 
boldt says: 

The icy pole, or the point of the greatest cold, no more correspond 
with the terrestrial pole than does the thermal equator. which conn 


rrent for 


poles, and it is of note 


together the hottest points of all meridians with the geographi 
equator. Arago concludes from the gradual decrease of mean f: er 
atures that the degree of cold at the northern terrestrial pole is 13°. 


1 


I make these quotations merely for the purpose of showing 
that neither Cook nor Peary reported _— 1ing at the respec- 
tive points which each called the North Pole different from 
the theories which had been held for many years, and which 
could have been written into their reporis without either 
having been within hundreds of miles of the pole. <A peculiar 
feature of both reports is that each man confined himself to 
those features about which well-known theories have long been 
held. 

But, we may ask, what record can a man bring back which 
will not either prove or disprove the theories so long held? 
If these theories are correct, Cook’s report and Peary’s report 
would have to show these same conditions, and could show 
nothing else. 

This is a pertinent question to be answered in only one way: 
Cook and Peary could both have followed the plan adopted by 
Nansen, Amundsen, Sverdrup, Cagni, and other explorers, and 
taken at least one reliable white man of sufficient scientific at- 
tainments to have verified and corroborated their observations, 
reports, and claims. 

3ut (both Cook and Peary claim) the same results could not 
have been attained with a larger party. Very well; they need 
not have increased their parties. Cook could have taken 
Rudolph Franke and one Eskimo. Peary could have taken one 
white man of sufficient ability to have made observations that 
would stand inspection instead of one of his four Eskimos. But 
both of the two men who claim to have reached the pole seem 
to have carefully studied out a plan whereby it would be im- 
possible for anyone to dispute or corroborate their reports as an 
eyewitness. Peary relentlessly ordered back one after another 
of the white men of his party; Cook brutally and heartlessly 
refused to allow Franke to accompany him even to the shores 
of the Polar Sea. The finger of suspicion points alike to"both, 
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Let us see what Cook says in the text of My Attainment of 
the Pole, as to the time he claims to have spent at “ the pole.” 
As he devotes 18 pages to his stay at his farthest north, it is im- 
possible to quote his full account here; I shall therefore touch 
only on those points which are of the most interest as tending to 
prove or disprove his claim, 

In his first brief dispatch, in his first detailed account, and in 
his complete newspaper story, as well as in Hampton’s Magazine 
and in My Attainment of the Pole, Cook gives the date of his 
arrival ‘the pole” as April 21, 1908. I give in parallel col- 
umns his statement as taken from My Attainment of the Pole, 
and a quotation from his letter to Capt. Bernier, of which, as I 
have already stated, I have a photographie copy of Dr. Cook's 
own handwriting: 

{From My Attainment of the Pole :] 

The day was April 21, 1908, 


{From Cook's Letter to 
The pole was reached on 
£2, 1908. 


Bernier :] 
April 


One may say this is a typographical error in one case or the 
other, but, if so, it is not in the book, for Cook makes that state- 
ment wherever he lectures and in all of his printed accounts. 


The figures in the letter can not be a typographical error, for 
the letter is in Cook’s own handwriting, and the figures “22” 


are very plain and distinct. Cook in his book that his 
“ observations,” ete., are “ exact copy from original field papers.” 
If true, his original field papers must show the date as April 21, 
1908. Why did Cook, writing from Upernavik to Capt. Bernier, 
when every detail of the trip must have been fresh in his mind, 
give a different date for his attainment of the pole than he gave 
in his later accounts? Did he discover, after his letter to Capt. 
Bernier was sent, that his observations as he had them figured 
out, would be right for April 21, but would not be right for April 
22? We find it as difficult to follow the psychological processes 
by which Cook arrived at this change of figures and dates, as we 
do to determine why he wrote in this same letter to Capt. Ber- 
nier that “ Crocker Land was sighted,” and a few weeks later 
discovered that he never saw that nonexistent land at all! 

On pages 290 and 291 of “ My Attainment of the Pole,” 
SUys: 


says 


Cook 
was here but one direction. It was south on 
every line of the dial of longitude. But the compass, pointing to the 
magnetic pole along the ninety-seventh meridian, was as useful as ever. 
(To avoid statements easily misunderstood, all our directions about the 
pole will be given as taken from the compass, and without reference to 
the geographer’s anomally of its being south in every direction.) 

Why should have assumed that the compass pointed 
directly to the magnetic pole from the point which he called 
the North Pole, when he had made no observations for compass 
variation, is a point which he does not explain. 

Several pages of My Attainment of the Pole are used in 
a description of Cook’s measurements of shadows, by which 
method he claims to have determined—to his own satisfaction, 


Geographically, there 


( ‘ook 


at least—-that he had reached 90° north, for at only two places 
on the globe does the shadow of a given object measure the 


same for a period of 24 hours; that is, at the North Pole and at 


the South Pole. 

Cook reports that their shadows were first noted after the 
long winter night on March 8, 1908, and on page 303 he says: 

And now, right here, I want you to consider carefully with me one 
thing which made me feel sure that we had reached the pole. This is 
the subject of shadows—-our own shadows on the snow-covered ice. 
A seemingly unimportant phenomenon which had often been a subject 
of discussion and so commonplace that I only rarely referred to it in 
my notebooks, our own shadows on the snow-cushioned ice had told 
of northward movement, and ultimately proved to my satisfaction that 
the pole had been reached 

On page 305 he says: 

The shadows of midnight and those of midday were the same. 


I quote thus freely from Cook’s story of his shadow observa- 


tions, because he presents this shadow measurement as his 
supreme argument to prove that he reached the pole. This, 
like the rest of his story, rests on his unsupported word, for he 
gives no photograph of his shadow circle, merely a series 

conventional diagrams which a schoolboy could draw with but 
little effort. This argument has been enlarged on by many of 


that since Cook does not 
these shadow measurements 
as a means to determine his 


Cook’s ardent supporters, who claim 
state in his book that he used 
while en route from Svartevaeg, 


latitude, but that it was merely a more or less pleasurable 
incident of the day’s journey; and that he finally reached a 
point where—as he says—the shadow was of equal length 


throughout 24 hours, this shadow measurement as recorded by 
Gook is a silent witness and strong, unpremeditated proof that 
Geok actually reached the North Pole on April 21, 1908. That 
this argument is weak, and that the so-called sia was pre- 
meditated, is shown by the fact that Cook does state in his 


of | 
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book that he ascertained his position en route by measuring 
the shadows at various times. I quote again from page 20 of 
My Attainment of the Pole: 


_ Besides taking observations, which, as I shall explain in due course 
in my narrative, can not be adequate, I also ascertained what I be- 
lieved to be my approximate position at the borcal center and en route 
by measuring the shadows each hour of the long day. 

This statement of Cook's dissipates the theory that he did not 
use the measurement of the shadows en route as a means to 
determine his latitude; that the measurement of the shadows 
at the pole was an afterthought with him and was used to 
verify his position only at the pole. 

Furthermore, it is an easy matter for a man even but slightly 
versed in nautical calculations to figure out the approximate 
length of the shadow of any given object with the sun at a given 
altitude. Cook only gives his shadow measurements on the days 
when observations for latitude are reported and when the alti- 
tude of the sun was obtained. But it was not necessary for him 
to have been at the reported positions in order to know the alti- 
tude of the sun at a given point, or the length of the shadow of 
a given object, which in his case was the 6-foot tent pole. With 
the American Practical Navigator and the American Ephemeris 
and Nautical Almanac the latitude observations could be made 
for any stated date, and the approximate shadow measurements 
of a 6-foot pole could be made in New York as accurately as at 
any given place on the Polar Sea. The fact that a person does 
not have to be at the latitude indicated in order to produce 
mathematically correct figures of an astronomical observation 
was brought out at the Peary hearings before the Naval Com- 
mittee in 1910-11, when Prof. Gannett, of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, was examined by a member of the House Naval 
Committee. 

Mr. Roperts. I assume that the observations which he [Peary] pre- 
sented, the astronomical observations, were mathematically correct, and 
that it all depends upon whether he ever took those observations at the 
spot he says he took them, doesn’t it, because he might sit down in 
Washington and make those observations and claim to have made them 
at the pole or in the vicinity of the pole; so it is the personal equation 
after all? 

Mr. Greao. Could he have done it at 130 miles from the pole 
entries and observations? 


Mr. Rosperrs. In other words, could he have gone out of sight behind 
an iceberg or promontory and faked this thing? 


made 


Mr. GreGca. Could you have made one, Professor? 

Mr. GANNETT. J think I could. 

We have Mr. Gannett’s word before the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs, therefore, that Peary’s observations could have 


zbeen made in Washington or New York; 
Cook’s? I do not say that they 
could have been. 

Aside from the fact that nautical observations can be com- 
puted in New York as easily as on the Polar Sea, and that ap- 
proximate shadow measurements can likewise be computed by 
anyone skilled in mathematics, we are confronted with the fact 
that when Cook first returned, although his claimed “ original 
field papers ” show the results of various shadow measurements, 
and he devotes several pages in his book the 
shadow proof of his attainment of the pole, he makes no mention 
of this system of verifying his position at the pole in any au- 
thoritative, printed narrative until more than a year after his 
return from the North. We could not expect him to into 
details of this nature in his first brief cabled stosy, but in his 
complete newspaper story, of which his book merely an en- 
largement, he makes no mention whatever of the interest which 
he and ks Eskimos took in their shadows or of any shadow 
measurements. His first published authoritative accouat of his 
‘shadow proof” is given in Hampton’s Magazine for January, 
1911, more than a year after his return from the North. If any 
note was made of his shadow observations in the material sub- 
mitted to the University of Copenhagen, Cook does not so state. 
On page 245 he does say: 

I rested my 
the 


and if Peary’s, why not 
were thus made, but that they 


to a discussion of 


ro 


is 


case at Copenhage 


n on a report, the original notes giving 
brief tabula 


tions of the day's doings and the complete set of reduced 


| observations. 


His story of the shadow measurements as published in Hamp- 


ton’s Magazine differs from his book in minor details, as, for 
instance, in Hampton’s Magazine for February, 1911, he says: 


On April 22d we moved southward, 
midnight made a second ser 
return journey. 

In My Attainment 
at the North Pole on 
of the second camp: 

At 6 o'clock, or six hours after our arrival at local noon, I arose, 
went out of the igloo, and took a double set of observations. Return 
ing, I did some figuring, lay down on my bag, and at 10 o'clock, or 
four hours later, leaving Ah-we-lah to guard the camp and dogs, 


pitched the silk tent, and after 
les of observations. Then we started on the 


of the Pole, 
April 21, 


Cook says that he arrived 
and on page 296 tells the story 











E-tuk-i-shook joined me to make a camp about 4 miles to the magnetic 
south. 

And on page 307 he says: 

Although I had measured our shadows at times on the northward 
march, at the pole these shadow notations were observed with the same 
care as the measured altitude of the sun by the sextant. A series was 
made on April 22, after E-tuk-i-shook and I had left Ah-we-lah in charge 
of our first camp at the pole. We made a little circle for our feet in 
the snow. E-tuk-i-shook stood in the foot circle. At midnight the 
first line was cut in the snow to the end of his shadow, and then I 
struck a deep hole with the ice ax. Every hour a similar line was 
drawn out from his foot. At the end of ee ore hours, with the 
help of Ah-we-lah, a circle was circumscribed along the points, which 
marked the end of the shadow for each hour, 

In Hampton’s Magazine Cook says that the shadow measure- 
ments were all made before the second camp was established ; 
in “My Attainment of the Pole,” he says that they were all 
made at the second camp. However, we do not have to com- 
pare the book with the magazine to find innumerable discrep- 
ancies in Cook’s story. In the account of the shadow measure- 
ments, which I have just quoted, we find that Cook, with the 
Eskimo, E-tuk-i-shook, went 4 miles toward the magnetic south 
to make observations, leaving Ah-we-lah to guard the camp and 
the dogs. Nevertheless, at the end of the time of making the 
shadow observations, “ with the help of Ah-we-lah” (who was 
4 miles away guarding the camp and the dogs), a circle was 
made! 

Again, Cook leaves us in doubt as to the date of his arrival 
at and departure from the place he called the pole. He claims 
throughout the book to have arrived at that point on April 21, 
and on page 284 he says of the beginning of their last march 
northward: 


Midnight of April 21 had just passed. 


By the context and by his notes we see that in this state- | 


ment he unquestionably meant the hour of midnight between 
April 20 and April 21. On page 296 Cook says: 
At 6 o'clock, or six hours after our arrival, at local noon, I arose, 


went out of the igloo, and took a double set of observations. * * #* 
Four hours later, leaving Ah-we-lah to guard the camp and dogs, 


E-tuk-i-shook joined me to make a camp about 4 miles to the magnetic | 
* 


south, * * We erected the tent not quite two hours later, in 
time for a midnight observation. These sextant readings of the sun’s 
altitude were continued for the next 24 hours. 

Evidently the midnight here mentioned was the hour be- 
tween April 21 and April 22, or, as Cook must have called it 
in order to conform with his previous designation of midnight, 
“ Midnight of April 22.” In other words, if the hour between 
April 20 and April 21 was “midnight of April 21” (as Cook 
terms it on page 284), the midnight next following must have 
been “ Midnight of April 22.” On page 301, however, Cook 
Says: 


The set of observations given here, taken every six hours, from noon 


on April 21 to midnight of April 22, 1908, fixed our position with 
reasonable certainty. 

Again on page $10: 

After a midnight observation—of April 22—we returned to camp. ll | 
the scientific work being finished, we began hastily to make final 


preparations for departure. 

This is inconsistent, for if the time of Cook’s arrival at the 
pole was a few hours after midnight of April 21, as Cook says 
on page 284, and they were there until two more midnight hours 


had passed, the last one must have been “ Midnight of April 23” 
instead of “ Midnight of April 22,” as Cook calls it on page 310. 


The typographical error theory does not account for these | 
discrepancies since the same discrepancy occurs in each of the | 


” 


three editions of “‘ My Attainment of the Pole.” Therefore, from 
his own statement, Cook leaves us in doubt as to whether he 


arrived at the place he called the pole on April 21 or April 22, 
and whether he left the place he called the pole on April 22 


April 23, or even April 24. 


Even if we accept this as a mere typographical error in one 
instance or the other, we still are forced to admit that Cook 
is badty tangled in his various accounts of his movements at his 
farthest north. His “ Notes,” which he claims are an “ exact 
copy from original field papers,” give an altogether different 
version from that given in the text of his book—a version so 
different that the variances can not be considéred “ tmmaterial.” 
In his notes, Cook says: 

April 21, 1908, Miles covered, 133. 1 a.m. to9a.m. Observations 
noon: 89° 59’ 45”; ped. 14. Camp; sleep in tent short time; after 
observations advance; pitch tent; (also) made camp—snow—prepared 
for two rounds of observations. Temp. 37.7°; bar., 29.83. So tired 
and weary! How we need a rest! 12 night. Sun seems as high as at 
noon, but in reality is a little higher, owing to its spiral ascent. 

April 22, 1908. Moved camp 4 m. magnetic 8. 

Therefore, in his notes, Cook says that he remained at his first 
polar camp until after midnight of the day he arrived at the 
place he called the pole, and if he arrived there (as he claims) 
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on April 21, he did not move his camp four miles to the magnetic 
south until April 22. His notes for April 22 continue: 

Made four observations for altitude: S. at noon, W. at 6, N. at 12 m. 
(midnight), BE. at 6 a.m. (Made a series of observations for the sun’s 
altitude, 2 on the 21st at the first camp, 4 on the 22d at W. M. (prob- 
ably meant for “S. M.,” or South Magnetic) camp, and another mid- 
night 22-23. Before we left deposited tube). 

Hence, in his notes, Cook does not make his statements cor- 
respond, in regard to his observations, for he says on April 22, 
as I have just quoted: 


Made a series of observations for the sun’s altitude, 2 on the 2ist at 
the first camp, 4 on the 22d at W. M. (S. M.) camp, and another mid 
night 22-23. 

These account for the seven successive observations which 


Cook mentions on page 302; but, although he carefully gives the 
time of the four observations taken on April 22 at his second 


camp, the time as he gives it does not correspond with the time 
which he gives on page 302, which he says is also “ taken from 


’ 


my field notes.” In fact, none of the details of his story fit 
together properly. 

In the text of his book Cook says on page 284: 

We all were lifted to the paradise of winners as we stepped over 
the snows of a destiny for which we had risked life and willingly 
suffered the tortures of an icy hell. Constantly and carefully I 
watched my instruments in recording this final reach Nearer and 
nearer they recorded our approach. Step by step, my heart filled 
with a strange rapture of conquest. At last we step over colored 
fields of sparkle, climbing walls of purple and gold—finally, under 
skies of crystal blue, with fiaming clouds of glory, we touch the 
mark. We are at the top of the world. The flag is fiung to the 


frigid breezes of the North Pole. 
After describing at some length his thoughts and sensations, 
on pages 287-288, Cook says: 








We had reached our destination. The prize of an international 
marathon was ours. Pinning the Stars and Stripes to a tent pole, 
I asserted the achievement in the name of the 90,000,000 of country- 
men who swear fealty to that flag. My mental intoxication did 
not interfere with the routine work which was now necessary. Hav 
ing reached the goal, it was imperative that all scientific « rvations 
be mede as carefully as possible and as quickly as possible. To the 
taking of these I set myself at once. The day was April 21, 1908 
It was local noon. 

Several sextant observations gave a latitude a few seconds below 
90°, which, because of unknown refraction and uncertain accuracy of 
time, was placed at 90°. (Other observations on the next d gave 
similar results, although we shifted camp 4 miles toward the magnetic 
south.) 

Cook then describes the taking of his observations; the color 
of the sky; the ice field where they camped; the phenomenon 
of no longitude; the building of the igloo; the drying of 
clothes and the puzzled questions of the Eskimos; the feeding 
of the dogs; and then on page 295 he says: 

We withdrew to the inside of the dome of snow blocks, pull it 
block to close the doors, spread out our bags as beds on the p 
form of leveled snow, pulled off boots and trousers, and slipped halt 
length into the bristling reindeer furs. 

He next describes the preparation of their meal and adds: 

In, comfortable berths of snow we tried to sleep, turning with the 
earth on its northern axis. But sleep for me was impossible. St 6 
o’clock, or six hours after our arrival at local noon, I arose, went out of 
the igloo and took a double set of observations * * At 10 o'clock or 
four hours later, leaving Ah-we-lah to guard the camp and dogs, 
E-tuk-i-shook joined me to make a tent camp about 4 iles to the 
magnetic south. * * * We erected the tent not quite two hours later, 
in time for a midnight observation. These sextant readings of the 
sun’s altitude were continued for the next 24 hours. 

The quotations which I have just made are from Cook’s story 
as related in the text of My Attainment of the Pole. Now 
let us see how it compares with his notes published in the 
appendix : 

[From text of narrative.] {From not in appendix.] 

Arrived at “Polar Camp” at Arrived at 89° 59’ 45” at 9 
noon, April 21, 1908. a. m., April 21, 1908. 

Made noon observation and re Made noon observation, and ad 
tired to igloo. vanced short distance, and made 

Rested in igloo. Polar Camp.” 

Made observations (6 p. m.). Rested in igloo. 

Moved camp 4 miles magnetic Noted meteorological tions 
south, 10 p. m., April 21. at id wht (12, night April 

Made observations midnight 21—22. 

(Apr. 21-22) first at new camp. Moved camp 4 miles magnetic 

Made observations 6 «a. m. uth, morning April 
(second at new camp), April 22. Made first observation at the 

Made third observation at noon, new camp at noon, April 





April 22. Made second observation at new 
Made fourth observation at new camp, 6 p. m., April 22. 
camp, 6 p. m., April 22. Made third observation at new 
Made fifth observation at mid- camp midnight (Apr. 22-23). 
night (Apr. 22-23). Made fourth observation at new 
Returned to old camp about camp 6 a m. “following morn- 
midnight of April 22-23. ing” (which must have been Apr. 
23). 
Returned to old camp some time 


after 

In the parallel columns which I have given Cook's notes state 
that he made a short advance in position after his noon observa- 
tion of April 21, while the text of his book mentions only the 


6 a. m., April 23. 























( ip at 89 5’’ and the camp 4 miles toward the magnetic 
soutl The times of the observations made at the seuth mag- 
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lett pt. Bernier that the pole was reached on April 22, 
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Cook refers. to his south magnetic or second camp, on. page 
296: 
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greater dimensions We erected the tent, not quite two hours later, 
in time for a midnight observation. 

We see, therefore, that the trip from the main camp to the 
south magnetic camp required about two hours, or, as Cook says, 
“not quite two hours.” Yet at midnight of April 22-23 he made 
an observation at this south magnetic camp, then Cook and 
I-tuk-i-shook placed their tent, bags, and camp equipment and 
instruments on the sled and pushed it back to the main camp, 
where the dogs greeted them with howls. Cook next deposited 
the note in the brass tube, and the tube in the ice, and then 
began hastily to make final preparation for departure. Cook 
says on page 310: 

I could get no sensation of novelty as we pitched our last belongings 
on the sleds. 

All preparations made, they started homeward, as Cook says 
in his notes, at 12.80 a. m., or half an hour after midnight in 
the morning of April 23. In other words, he made an astronomi- 
cal observation at midnight, then loaded his sled, and with 
I-tuk-i-shook traveled a distance of 4 miles, which required 
nearly two hours to cover two days previously; “made final 
preparations for departure” at the main camp, “ pitched our 
lust belongings on the sleds,” and left the pole in half an hour 
from the time Cook made his astronomical observation at the 
south magnetic camp. In only 30 minutes Cook made astronomi- 
cal observations, packed instruments and other belongings on 
sled, walked 4 miles pushing loaded sled, buried brass tube with 
note, made final preparations, loaded sleds, and finally started 
on the homeward trip. Snappy work, Doctor! 

(Cook's story of his return occupies almost as much space in his 
book as his story of the entire journey from Gloucester to the 
place he calls the pole. On pages 315-316 he says: 

With few glances backward we continued the homeward run in haste, 
crossing many new crevasses and bound on a course along the one hun- 
dredth meridian. With correct reasoning all former expeditions had 
planned to return to land and a secure line «f retreat by May 1. We 
could not hope to do this until carly in June. 

Cook’s northward journey occupied only 35 days from Svar- 
tevaeg, including delays. He left his “polar camp” half an hour 
after midnight of April 22-23. A like period of 35 days on the 
return would have brought him to land on May 27 instead of 
“the early part of June.” Just why he could not hope to get to 
land by this time instead of the early part of June he does not 
say. 

The first part of the return journey was uneventful, and Cook 
says, ‘‘ Progress was satisfactory.” On page 318 he says: 

Compass in hand, my lonely march ahead of the sledges continued 
day by day. 

On April 23 when Cook claims to have started on his return 
journey—which, figured by his northward trip, should have oc- 
cupied only 35 days—he says that he had food for 40 days, which, 
with the meat of the dogs to be sacrificed, would keep them alive 
for 50 or 60 days, yet with progress satisfactory and only seven 
days of the return journey behind him Cook says on pages 319- 
320: ; 

Under fair conditions there was barely food enough to reach land, 
and even short delays might seriously jeopardize our return. * * * 
Our steady diet of pemmican, tea, and biscuits was not entirely satis 
factory. We longed for enough to give a real filling sense, but the daily 
ration had to be slightly reduced rather than increased. : 

Shortly after May 6, when only 14 days of the return journey 
had elapsed, we are told on pages 323 and 324 that 

Our food supply was noticeably decreasing. * * * We were liv- 
ing on a half ration of food, and daily becoming weaker. 

Therefore, starting with food for 40 days, and making satis- 
factory progress, we find Cook and his men after two weeks 
only, “living on a half ration of food!” 

The first observation on the return journey was made on April 
30, and Cook gives the results in his notes: 

Date, April 30, 1908. Miles covered, 15. Midnight to 8S a. m. 
Ped. registered 121 miles from pole; camp by D. R. 87° 59’: 100 
observations, 88° 1’: 97° 42’ (longitude). Course half point more W. 
Temperature 34°. Start more westerly. 

As I have quoted from the text of the book, Cook said his 
pedometer showed 121 miles from the pole, while his observa- 
tions gave him a mileage traveled of 119 miles. His observa- 
tions also showed that as he traveled along the homeward trail 
he had drifted more than 2° to the east of his chosen meridian, 
the one hundredth. At the eighty-eighth parallel of latitude 
this meant that Cook was about 5 miles east of the one hundredth 
meridian of longitude, along which he wished to travel. With 
an easterly drift of about 3 miles per day in that region, the 
only wonder is that Cook was not a good deal more than 5 miles 
farther east than he desired, especially since he took no observa- 
tions for compass variation. 

From April 30 to May 24 Cook’s notes show much sameness. 
Three days of that time, May 6, May 11, and May 22, he 


ee 


- 


reports that he was obliged to remain in camp on account of 
bad weather conditions. On May 7 he reports: 

May 7, 1908: Miles covered, 10; 8 a. m. to 3 p.m. Wind detestable; 
ice bad; life a torture; sky persistently obscured: no observations; 
pedometer out of order; only time to gauye our distance 


On May 24 another observation was made, more than three 
weeks after the previous one, and. more than two weeks after 
Cook reports his pedometer out of order and “only time to 
gauge our distance.” This observation gave Cook's latitude as 
84° 2’, longitude 97° 3’. This position is 358 miles from the 
pole, while Cook’s dead reckoning placed him at 361 miles from 
the pole. Therefore, if we are tq believe his story, he had 
traveled an air-line distance of 358 miles, making only one ob- 
servation en route, with a pedometer out of order and “ only 
time to gauge his distance”’ making detours for open water, 
through thick weather, with heavy drift and “ detestable wind,’ 
had made 358 miles in 32 days (three of which were spent in 
camp, so that his actual traveling time was 29 days) or about 
124 miles per day, and at the end of 32 days his observations 
show a difference of only 3 miles between his dead reckoning 
and his nautical observations. Great, indeed. is the faith of 
anyone who can accept as true this remarkable statement. 

If we follow Cook’s return route as outiined on ‘the map oppo- 
site page 284 of My Attainment of the Pole, we find that he 
claims to have crossed the eighty-fifth parallel on the one hun- 
dredth meridian of longitude. At latitude 85° north a degree of 
longitude measures only 54 miles; therefore, when he crossed the 
eighty-fifth parallel of latitude, Cook was only 10} miles away 
from the place where Cook says Bradley Land is located. In his 
notes for May 24 Cook says: 


May 24, 1908. * * * Short clearing at noon; the first clear mid 
day sky for a long time; west stili in haze. Water sky west and south 
west. No land in sight, though the boys saw the land later, when I 


was asleep. Ice much broken, 84° 02’-97° 03’. 


When Cook: passed Bradley Land on his way north he claims 
to have been directly opposite and about 35 miles east of it. On 
his homeward journey, when he crossed the eighty-fifth parallel, 
he was only between 10 and 11 miles to the east of it, but he 
claims that it was obscured by mist. Now, at the eighty-fourth 
parallel he says 

No land in sight, though the boys saw the land later, when I was 
asleep. 

If Cook really believed that Bradley Land exists, it seems 
strange that he did not plan his homeward course over a route 
that would take him directly to the coast of Bradley Lan 
on page 316 he says: 

To me the most impertant reason (for following the one hundredth 
meridian) was an eager desire to ascertain what might be discovered 
on a new trail farther west. 


d, for 


And on page 317: 

We hoped to get near enough to the new lands to explore a part of 
the coast. 

His planned return along the one hundredth meridian was 
inconsistent for two reasons: According to his story, he 
already knew from his northward journey that nothing lay 
between the ninety-fifth longitudinal meridian and Bradley 
Land, therefore his “eager desire to ascertain what might be 
discovered on a new trail farther west’ would not be gratified 
by traveling on the one hundredth meridian, since Bradley 
Land lay along the one hundred and second meridian. 

If he really wished to get near enough to the new lands to 
“explore a part of the coast,” why did he not plan his course 
to take in a part of that coast, instead of traveling to the east 
of it. when he knew that the easterly drift would probably 
carry him still farther away from it? If he had laid his course 
along the one hundred and second meridian, on which he says 
Bradley Land is located, and had allowed for the easterly drift, 
he would have touched the northern extremity of Bradley 
Land, where he could have left a cairn to prove to later 
explorers that he really discovered the land. If he had encoun- 
tered open water along the coast, he would have had only : 
104 miles to negotiate to reach the one hundredth meridian; 
and if the easterly drift was increasing, a route along the one 
hundred and second meridian would have made it an easier 
matter to follow a new western trail than was possible by start- 
ing from the pole on the one hundredth meridian. 

This argument, of course, is based on the untenable theory 
that Cook really did follow any meridian or group of meridians 
to 90° north and return. 

In his notes for May 29 Cook says: 





ibout 


May 29, 1908. Miles covered, 11; 11.30 p. m. to 9.50 a. m As we 
came here the water sky in the southwest to which we had med, 
adually working west, led to a wide open lead, extending | 1} north 
f south, and almost before knowing it, in the general plan of the e 


arrangement, we found ourselves to the west of this lead. Temperature 
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rose Iee much broken: air thick; light vague; impossible to 
. food, three-fourths rations; and straight course for 

Nt La 
\ iy to Cook’s dead reckoning, he found this lead as he 


( d the eighty-third parallel, and, as he says in his notes, he 





fou himself to the east of this lead. In the text of the book, 
howe he tells a different story (p. : 

Here he says that a course was set for Nansen Sound, when 
they crossed the cighty-fourth parallel, mentions the increase 
in temperature, the better progress, and then adds: 

\ r ad the eighty-third parallel we found ourselves to the | 

large lead, extending slightly west of south. Compelled to 
folle he line of least resistance, a southerly course was set along 
tl i ! I 

\p ently 1 typegraphical error here, as to the 
sick the lead—euast or west which they were compelled to 
folk l assume that it was the west side. 

T) ; the only referenc which Cook makes on the home- 
\ to any lead which might be the “ big lead.” But 
if t ie@ big lend it has new changed its direction and trends 


“ul sou instead of enst and west as it did when Cook 


) e cross it on his northern trip. 
bservation whicl e claims to have made at the } 
uirth parallel on May 24 Cook reports. that he was 
get another observation until June 183 period of 
20 a . Vor this length of time he claims to have traveled 
\ lie wing his position. When, on June 13, he finally 
ol in Observation, he says en page 828: 
“ een ried astray by the ocean drift. We had moved 
that cove | the polar waters 1 took observa 
de 79 4 id longitude 101 oe 
(> 829 he continues: 
\ in ¢ \ Prince Gustav Sea To the east were the low 
I high valleys of Axel Heiberg Land, along the farther 
| h was our prearranged line of retreat, with liberal caches 
of | things and with big game everywhere But we were effec 
tua rred from thi Between us and the lend lay 50 miles of small 
crush i and impassable lines of open water We had no good 
t to expect any Kind of snbsistence along the west coast of Axel 
eis Land We had been on three-fourths rations for three weeks, 
and t remained enly half rations for another 10 day 
() ge 829, June 18, Cook says: 
We had en on three-fourths rations for three week 
While uaeake the beginning of his three-fourths ration fall on 
Min t 
In his notes he places the beginning of his three-fourths ration 


on May 29 he text of his book 


instead of May 24, and in 


directiv after May 6 (p. 824), he says: 

We were living on a half ration of food and daily becoming weaker. 

Therefore, on May 6, when only 14 days of the 40 days | 
for which they had food had passed, Cook started on half | 
rations; on May 24, when he found by cobservations—as he | 
says—that he was still some 160 miles away from land, he 
started on half rations; on May 29, when estimated by his | 
dead reckoning, he was on the eighty-third parallel and had 


about 100 miles to get to land, he raised the ration to three- 
quarters. This is only one of many inconsistencies shown in 
Cook's book relative to his food supply. 

In his notes for June 18 Cook reports: 


Jun Io, LOS Miles covered, 14 10 to S a. m Fog cleared first 
tim 1 last observation (May 24 was the date of his “ last obser 
vation Land in sight south and east Hetberg and Ringnes Land ; 
water sky; small t brash and drift eastward. We have been carried 
adrit fa io the south and west, and examination of ice castward 
proves that all is small ice and open water Heiberg Island is impos 
sib} tc What is our fate? Food and fuel is about crhausted, 
though e still have 10 beny degs Upon these and our little pem 
micar e can possibly survive for 20 days. In the meantime we must 
go so! hey fo the south is our only hops 

Agrin Cook’s food supply comes to the front as a matter of 
interest. Starting from Svartevaeg on March 18 (as he claims) 
with full plies for SO days, he is obliged to go on half rations 
about May 6 (p. 324), when he had been away from land only 
50 days. This is his story on pages 323-824 of My Attainment 
of the Pole, 

Forgetting this story for the moment, he says on June 13 
(p. 320): 

\\ iad n on three-fourths rations for three week 

Or, if this stery ts the true one, he was obliged to go-on three 
fourths rations when he had been away frem land fer only 67 
days. Yet again, in his notes for May 29, he reperts going on 
three-fourths ratic This when he had been away from land 
only 75 days 

Finally, on June 18, in his notes, he writes: 


We still have 10 bony dogs Upon these and our little pemmican 
we can possibly survive for 20 days 

When arranging his polar trip, Cook planned his food supply 
and his dog teams with the idea of bringing only 6 dogs to land 
on the return trip and using the other 20 as food for the sur- 
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‘ 
vivors; yet we find him on June 18, eight days after the time 
for which his supplies were apportioned had expired, with ten 
dogs instead of six, and with an amount of pemmican which he 
does not specify, but which more than a month later he de- 
scribes as “four cans of pemmican.” As each can contained 6 
pounds of pemmican, we can see that if the party was near star- 
vation at the time they reached land on June 14, it was not for 
lack of food, as they had 10 dogs and 24 pounds of pemmican in 
their possession, although they were nine days later than they 
had expected to be in returning to land. These discrepancies 
neither prove nor disprove Cook’s attainment of the pole, but 
interest as tending to show the lack of accuracy and 
consistent detail conspicuous throughout the book; and as a 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link, so the many weak 


are ol 


; and broken links in the chain of Cook's narrative show the im- 


possibility of his attainment of the North Pole. 
Cook’s description of the place where he found himself on 


June 13 seems to have been made from hazy recollections of a 


map rather than from personal observation, On pages 329-330 
] I pry 


| of My Attainment of the Pole he says: 


land to the south was nearer. Dune south there was a wide gap 
ich we took to be Hassel Sound. On each side there was a low, ic« 
‘ted Island beyond the larger islands which Sverdrup had named 
f Ringnes Land and Aurmnd Ringnes Land. The ice southward was 
tolerably good and the drift was south-southeast. 





A careful study of the maps, both Government printed and 
privately published, fails to reveal any low islands north of 
Killef Ringnes Land and Amund Ringnes Land, nor does Cook's 
own map, shown on page 285 of his book, chart any. The 
phraseology of this paragraph is such as to leave the reader 
in doubt as to the place where Cook locates these islands; that 
is, Whether he saw the “low ice-sheeted islands” first and 
Pief Ringnes Land and Amund Ringnes Land beyond them, or 
Hilef Ringnes Land and Amund Ringnes Land first and the 
“low ice-sheeted islands” beyond these two larger bodies of 
land. But, as LI have already stated, no smaller islands are 
charted nerth of Amund Ringnes Land and Hef Ringnes Land: 
therefore Cook from his position at 79° 32’ must have “ seen’ 
a distance of more than 100 miles as the crow flies, across 
polar ice and intervening lands with mountains along their 
southern coasts, and from his vantage point on sea level 
deseried the two “ low ice-sheeted islands” of North Cornwall 
and King Christian Land lying on the farther side of the above- 
Inentioned lands, This brings te mind a similar experience 
of Peary’s, who, in his beok, Nearest the Pole, states that he 
“saw” his Jesup Land” from the heights of ENesmere Land 
at a time when he was on board of his boat engaged in hunting 
walrus and assembling his party of Eskimos in the region of 
region of Smith Sound. Birds of a feather! 

Cook's published notes end with his entry of June 18, and 
from that time we have only the text of his narrative on 
Which to base our opinion of the authenticity of his story. On 


k says: 


Tt 


page 577, Coo 

June 14, and thereafter to September 1, all notes were briefly jotted 
down in another diary—a collection of loose leaves in which the 
ubservations of the return were made. This diary was left with the 
instruments at Ktah with Mr. Whitney. The data, however, had been 
rewritten at Cape Sparbo, so that the notes had served their purpose 
and were of no further value when no pretentious publication was 
anticipated. 

Without condoning in any degree Peary’s brutality and sel- 
fish meanness in refusing to transport Cook’s reeords and in- 
struments from Etah to New York, an act which can not be too 
strongly condemmed, IT still call attention to Cook’s statement 
on page 577 of his own book that these data which were left at 
Etah “had been rewritten at Cape Sparbe, so that the notes 
had served their purpese and were of no further value.” And, 
again, in referring to the material which was left at Etah with 
Whitney, and that which Cook retained in his ewn possession, 
he says, on page 498: 

I had with me all the important data, such as 
a traveler's narrative. 

Therefore the cry that valuable muterial was left 
with Whitney, and owing to Peary’s unmanly refusal to allow 
Whitney to bring it to New York, was left at Etah and lost, 
seems in the light of Cook's ewn statement to be exaggerated. 

On page 330, Cook says: 


is usually given in 


Cook's 


In the hope that some young seals might be seen we moved into 
Hlasse! Sound toward the eastern island. ‘To satisfy our immediat« 
pangs of hunger was our most important mission. The march on 
June 14 was easy, with a bright warm sun and a temperature but Tit 
tle under the freezing point. In a known position, on good ice, and 
with land rising before us, we were for a brief period happy and 
strong, even with empty stomachs. 

Cook does not explain why their empty stemachs were not 
filled with one of the “10 bony dogs” which they brought back 
to land, when their original plan called for the return of only 
six; neither does he say why they were at the point of starva- 
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or feasting after they killed the bear and | 

ept Coo! ite of March 20 as the date of the bear hunt, | 
: the lay trip just mentioned would have brought Cook and 
4 his men to Cape bine on March 31. <A notable feature of 


this incident is Cook’s statement that the bear furnished them 
with so much food that they could “sit down and liv om- 
fortably for a month,” and yet after 10 days he writes that this 
month’s supply of food was exhausted “several days before 
they reached Cape Sabine.” | 

At Cape Sabine an old seal was found which had been cached | 


there by E-tuk-i-shook’s father. This decayed seal served as | 
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On pages 499-500 Cook repeats his statement relative to his 
action in leaving his instruments and other material with Whit- 
ney. He gives the list of instruments which he enumerates 
on page 450, and adds as on page 450 also: 

Other instruments used about stations were also left. With these 
were papers giving some instrumental corrections, readings and com- 
parisons, and other occasional notes, and a small diary, mostly loose 
leaves, containing some direct field reading of instruments and meteor- 
ological data, These took up very little space, 

If these corrections were important and “ took up very little 
space,” why did Cook not carry them with him? He says, “ In 
view of the dangers of the trip to Upernavik ”; but if he really 
feared the dangers as much as this would imply, why did he not 
leave his entire data with Whitney to insure—as he claims to 
have believed—their safe return to the world? If he had per- 
ished on the journey from Annoatok to Upernavik, all the ma- 
terial in his possession would have also been lost. Why was 
he so much more afraid to risk these instrumental corrections 
and direct readings on the journey to Upernavik than he was 
the rest of his notes and records, especially when, as he says, 
the corrections and direct readings “took up but very little 
space’? Cook’s real reason for leaving this material with 
Whitney seems to be given on page 450, when he says that it 
had served its purpose and was no longer needed, and the later 
hue and ery about its being invaluable proof of his achievement 
Was but a mere excuse for the unsatisfactory and unconvincing 
nature of his data. 

On pages 416-417 of My Attainment of the Pole, in his de- 
scription of the manner in which the long winter night of 
190S—9 was spent at Cape Sparbo, Cook says: 

My most important duty was the preparation of my notes and obser- 
vations for publication. This would afford useful occupation and 
save months of time afterwards. * * * In this way my entire 
book and several articles were written. 

That this material was not that which was left with Harry 
Whitney is evidenced by Cook’s account of his stay at Uper- 
havik, with Goy. Kraul, page 450 of his book: 

f remained with him (Gov. Kraul) a month, putting the finishing 
touches on my narrative, on which I had done much work at Cape 
Sparbo. My notes and papers were scattered about. 

Cook's return to civilization and his reception in Copenhagen 
and New York are matters of world record and do not require 
comment here. 

In regard to the controversial material which Cook presents 
in his book, I shall only say that since Peary’s so-called Arctic 
discoveries have been officially discredited by United States 
officials of the Navy and of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, it is 
unnecessary to recount Cook’s charges against him, especially 
since Cook, in an attempt to bolster up his own story, upholds 
Peary on two of the points on which he is finally discredited, 
namely, Peary’s fictitious Crocker Land and Peary’s faked trip 
to the North Pole. Of Crocker Land, Cook says on page 559: 

Peary’s Eskimo companions of a former trip positively deny Peary’s 
claimed discovery of Crocker Land. I prefer to believe that Crocker 
Land does deserve a place on the map. 

This “ preference” is not at all strange when we consider that 
Cook wrote to Capt. Bernier that * Crocker Land was sighted ” 
by himself 

Of the North Pole, Cook says (p. 559): 

Veary’s last Eskimo companions say that he did not reach the pole. 
But | prefer to credit his claim. 

Again, this preference is natural, for the only corroborative 
evidence that Cook has of his own polar trip—in fact the only 
evidence—is VPeury’s description so similar to his own. When, 
therefore, Peary’s claim to polar attainment was proven founda- 
tionless, Cook’s claim was likewise set a tottering, and a careful 
analysis of the information presented in his book demolishes it 
altogether. 

To recapitulate, What evidence does Cook offer to support his 
claim to the attainment or discovery of the North Pole? 

His letter to me of August 8, 1916, which IL have quoted in 
full, says: 

On the whole, My Attainment of the Pole contains all the evidence 
to prove that I reached the North Pole on April 21, 1908, 

This book contains: 

1. Cook's daily notes, 
>, His observations, 

3. States of what his “ corroborative evidence ” consists. 

4. His detailed narrative. 

Referring to these items separately, I find that Cooks obser- 
vations are so faulty and so obviously “ doctored” that if they 
prove anything at all they prove that they were not made at the 
times and places where they purport to have been made. 

His * corroborative evidence ” is Peary’s story, which has been 
proven false in every vital particular; therefore it is valueless 
to Cook as “ corroborative evidence.” 
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His daily notes show many inconsistencies and discrepancies 
which can not be argued away by the “ typographical error ” 
theory. 

His notes do not correspond with his detailed narrative, which 
he claims was written from his notes. 

Finally, this book on which Cook Says he is content to rest his 
claim, and which he says contains every scrap of paper and 
every isolated fact, was first written at Cape Sparbo—according 
to Cook’s statement—when time was abundant, and every event 
of the journey from the time of departure from Annoatok until 
the arrival at Cape Sparbo must have been fresh in the author’s 
memory and mind. Cook also says that his observations were 
figured out and reduced at Cape Sparbo. 

The finishing touches were written on the narrative during 
the month spent with Goy. Kraul at Upernavik, when again 
leisure time was abundant and before the vivid memory of the 
various events and incidents was dulled by time and the dis- 
tractions of civilization. 

A portion of Cook’s narrative was rewritten at the Gramatan 
Inn, Bronxville, N. Y., for the Copenhagen University. The re- 
port of the Copenhagen committee, in reference to this portion of 
Cook’s material submitted to it, says: 

The report of travels is in all essentials the same as the one that was 
published in the New York Herald during September and October of this 
year (1909). 

A year later Cook’s material was rewritten for Hampton's 
Magazine, the narrative of his journey appearing in the Janu- 
ary, 1911, number of that magazine. Cook’s entire book was 
published in its complete form and first edition early in 1911. 
The second edition was published in 1912, and the third edition 
in 1913. Cook has therefore made, according to his own state- 
ments, six revisions of his material, hence its inconsistencies 
and contradictions are not the result of too hurried work or lack 
of time for careful revision. 

After a careful, analytical reading of Cook’s book, in which he 
says that— 

I - now presenting every scrap of paper and every isolated fact 
(p. 245)— 
and, further, that 

Herein, with due afterthought and the better perspective afforded by 
time, the rough field notes, the disconnected daily tabulations, and the 
records of instrumental observations, every fact, every optical and men- 
tal impression, has been reexamined and rearranged to make a concise 
record (p. VII). 
remembering that the material contained in this book has been 
revised by Cook six times, and that as late as August 8, 1916, in 
a letter to me Dr. Cook wrote: 

I will be glad to rest my case in Congress on the evidence presented 
by the official record as printed in my book. * * * On the whole, 
My Attainment of the Pole contains all the evidence to prove that 
I reached the North Pole on April 21, 1908 
is it possible for anyone who gives this matter any thought or 
study at all to believe that Dr. Cook ever attained or remotely 
approached the North Pole? 





Inland Waterways from Official Viewpoints. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Thursday, December 21, 1916. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, during the re- 
cent heavy storms along the Atlantic coast no less than three 
large vessels were driven upon the Barnegat Shoals off the coast 
of New Jersey in one week. One of these vessels was the Army 


| transport Sumner, from which the passengers were taken by 


the Coast Guard, and which was finally abandoned by the crew. 
It is not contended that an inside waterway behind the shoals 
of Barnegat, connecting the North and South by way of Norfolk, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, would have prevented 


; any one of the marine disasters referred to, but they do tend 


to point out the dangers of the outside course and toe empha- 
size the wisdom of having an inside passage for such commer- 
cial and strategic uses as it might be required to serve. Havy- 
ing urged the connection of the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays 
by an adequate inside waterway upon many other occasions, I 
Shall not myself enlarge upon that topic at this time. What I 
wish to do is to lay before the House two very important and 
appropriate utterances by high officials in the service of the 
United States, who have given careful study to the inland 
waterway problem. Both of these expressions were delivered 
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before the recent convention of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress in Washington. 

fhat otf Admiral William S. Benson, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, United States Navy, comes with all the experience and 
study of a naval officer whom this Government has placed in 
high and responsible station. It is a sailor’s opinion upon one 
of the great problems of efficiency and preparedness. The other 
expression comes from Brig. Gen. William M. Black, Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army, than whom no man is 
more directly informed upon the project of connecting up the 
waterways along the Atlantic coast for commercial as well as 
for military purposes. 


ADDRESS OF ADMIRAL BENSON. 


[Delivered before the Thirteenth Annual Convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, Washington, D. C., Dec. 6, 1916.] 


The address of Admiral Benson was as follows: 


rHE RELATION OF INLAND WATERWAYS TO NAVAL EFFICIENCY. 
“Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, I appreciate very 

much the introductory remarks of the presiding officer. One 

of our accomplishments is not to make speeches; consequently, 


{ shall try to tell you in a plain, sailor way some of the few 
idens that I have collected. I am particularly glad to have the 
opportunity to take part in this distinguished gathering for the 


very important work that you are engaged in. 
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‘One reason, I suppose, that the Navy has not taken a more | 


active interest in inland waterways is largely due to the sailor’s 
natural abhorrence of the land—particularly of the bottom— 
for many years we had no vessels that would by 
any means be called upon to use inland waterways to any great 
extent; but, as you know, the motive power of vessels has changed 
from sail to steam and electricity and the internal-explosion 
engine, and their methods of getting about have so increased 
that we have a great many vessels, undoubtedly, connected with 
the naval service which can and should use the inland water- 
ways extensively. 

“ The question of the development of the inland waterways and 
its relation to the Navy naturally divides itself into two parts: 
Kirst, I might say that part that would permit a use of the 


and, of course, 


canals by battleships or vessels of the largest tonnage; the | 


other, that would permit of the use of the smaller crafts, such 
as submarines and torpedo-boat destroyers. The division of 
points where battleships would be desirable 1 

others would be desirable is a natural division. 
of the Navy in our studies of strategy naturally hope and as- 
sume that our Navy will be strong enough to keep the enemy 
from our coasts. That is our aim, and that is another reason 
why some officers do not take the same interest in inland water- 
ways; we do not like to contemplate even the possibility that 
our vessels would ever have to resort to harbor protection. Our 
aim is to go out and meet the enemy and prevent his ever even 
approaching our shores. [Applause.] 

“ Notwithstanding this idea, we feel, or at least I do, that we 
should leave nothing to chance, we should be prepared even for 
all kinds of combinations; because, as I study the situation, and 
if you have carefully followed the events of recent years, you 
will find as I have that in ail wars diplomacy, or national com- 


Of course, we 


and where the | 


binations, play a very important part; and our country is par- | 


ticularly vulnerable to this form of attack, because we occupy 
a whole continent. We occupy the whole continent and we have 
shores all around us; so you will naturally see how easily a 
combination of nationalities could be worked up so as to present 
a very hard problem for us to meet. 

“Tor this reason it is barely possible that the time may 
come—though we sincerely hope that it will not—when it might 


be necessary for our vessels to be in harbors and move from one | 


to the other. Our coasts might be assailed by an overwhelming 
naval force before we could prepare ourselves fully to repel it. 


That being the case, you will easily understand what an advyan- | 


tage it would be if we could move our ships from one part of our 
coasts to another. For instance, if the fleet was mobilized in 
Hampton Roads and we had a canal connecting that waterway 
with Delaware Bay, our fleet, or portions of it, could move 
from Hampton Roads to Delaware Bay. Again, if we had a 
canal leading from Delaware Bay into New York Bay, we could 
move on to New York, and so on; provided we had the proper 
depth of water through Hell Gate, we could move on still 
farther with our battleships. 

“You will readily understand that in order to offset our ad- 
vantage in the way of such canals the enemy would be com- 
pelled to have four times the force that he would otherwise have 
to have in order to prevent ships coming out and attacking him 
successfully. That seems to be so obvious that it needs no dis- 
cussion whatever. [Applause.] But regardless of the fact this 





condition might never obtain, the question of sending supp! 
from one point to another is of very vital importance to the 
Navy. We have navy yards and gun factories, for instance, 
here in Washington. At the Naval Gun Foundry here nearly 
all our guns for the Navy are constructed they are proved 
down here at the proving grounds on the Potomac River, a few 
miles below. Practically all of our powder that we use in thos 
guns is made down here at Indianhead, about 14 miles below 
the city. A great many of the projectiles we use are made here 
on the Potomac River. 

“In addition to that, we have at Norfolk one of our principal 
naval stations. Thus you see that in case we were building ships 





on the Delaware River—and there has been a wonderful develop 
ment in the shipbuilding industry there recently, and oa 
great development of the Philadelphia Navy Yard, and a 
development is bound to come in the near future—we might nf 
to send our guns, or we might want to send powder or vari 

munitions of war from over in this immediate vicini mm 
Norfolk to Philadelphia; and a small enemy crui 9 
off the coast might be able to prevent our doing so unless we 
had a system of communication along the inside route that 


would allow us to send these munitions of war where needed. 


The same thing would be true with regard to communicating 
through from Delaware Bay to New York City, and it is also 
desirable to continue the same ystem ot deene inland iter- 
ways along the entire eastern coast. 

“Tt may not be known to you that for some years n we 
have been supplying our naval stations along this eastern ist 
with coal for their use from coliiers, because it was impracticable 
to get the coal carried in the ordinary way; so the Navy col- 
liers had to supply the navy yards with coal sufficient to n 
them. 

“While a great deal has been said about the possibil of 


tying up the railroads by strikes or otherwise that would pri 


vent the full use of them, admitting that the railroads are lly 
equipped and that the Government has I! control of them and 
ean use them to the fullest extent in time of war, even then the 
railroads would not and could not possibly answer the demands 
that would be made upon them. [Applause.] Even now TIT am 
told that the Pennsylvania Railroad has placed an embargo on 
certain bulky freight that they can not handle properly, and I 


believe that most of the railroads would be very glad 
the most of the bulky freight that is handled carried b 
transportation rather than by rail 
‘Now, all of our manufacturing i 
of war along the eastern coast i 
pered for want of coal or proper fuel for carrying on their 


and the railroads would be used for transporting me 


iterests making munitior 


I 
ight be very seriously ha 


and so forth, and the ordinary equipment that goes with the 

“Another proposition that has been brought to our mine 
studying the question as to how best to be prepared for all 
eventualities is the question of munitions of war that might he 
manufactured in Pittsburgh or in the Pittsburgh district, and in 
the event that the railroads could not handle it we woul pe 
simply tied up unless we could send it down the Ohio River, 
down the Mississippi, and out through the Gulf and i at 
way finally get it to the eastern coast where it would be needed 
That, of course, would furnish another strong reason for so 
arranging that these important things would not be } ad 
to the possibilities of storm as well us the attacks of tl y 
along the coast and on the way up 

‘* Now, as I said in the beginning, we have a great number of 
small craft, and our coast is so formed that its defense must 
necessarily depend very largely on the submarines and 
smaller craft; and in order to utilize wh ve have to the full- 
est extent there should be some meat f moving this craft from 
one part of the coast to the ot! 

“Our national means of defense, particularly from Key West 
north, would be through ou land waterways by our sub- 
marines. Not that the submarines 11 t able to go outside 
for they are, and even our coast submarines are able*to go to 
sea and cruise a hundre tiles hore ( sfully. They 
ean go even farther; but what I refer to is the fact that they 
want to be protected. We do not want them exposed toe the 
attacks of the enemy on the outside in ease w desire to n é 


them from one point of the coast to another, or in order 
they may go out from various openings and attack the ene 


So you can readily see the tremendous advantage that improved 
inland waterways would be to the Navy in the event of in 
moving submarines and destroyers through the inland water- 
ways. 


“Of course, anything that helps commerce helps the Navy; 
anything that helps the Navy helps commerce; and whatever 
helps both helps the country. [Applau 
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“There is one feature of the development of the inland water- 
ways that has impressed me very deeply in my study of it, and 
I would presume to suggest it to you gentlemen who have given 
this subject more careful thought; that is the study of the map 
of our country, and particularly the eastern part of it, and you 
will see a complete network of rivers leading down to the coast. 

“The Vice President referred to the question of river and 
harbor appropriations, and so forth. I remember making this 
suggestion to the chairman of the committee some years ago. 
[ustead of trying to develop every harbor along the coast to 
accommodate the biggest ship that travels the sea, the idea 
that occurred to me was to determine upon the-outlets that 
would be most desirable to carry our commerce across the sea 
or bring it in at those points, and build there the proper facili- 
ties for handling the trade that would be carried on there, and 
then along the whole coast have a channel for the vessels that 
were going to use it so that they might use it with ease and 
freedom. 

“I think if these various rivers, waterways, and so forth, lead- 
ing from the coast into the interior of the agricultural part of 
the country were cleared up and developed, that they might be 
used by barges and floats carrying the products of the country 
down to the main channel and then right along the coast so 
that they would be protected from the stress of weather and 
from the seas, and so forth; then seagoing vessels could come 
in and take those products wherever they were intended to be 
sent. It seems to me that if such a system would be carried out 
with scientifle care the results would be excellent, because my 
observation in traveling about the world has been that our har- 
bors here—and I say this with all due respect and patriotism— 
I think our harbors and channels here are about the crudest 
things in the world. [Applause.] ‘Too little attention has been 
paid to them. When I say “attention” I mean scientific atten- 
tion, for the system has not been developed and the details have 
not been looked after, that really we have no first-class 
harbor in the United States. [Applause.] I have given the 
matter a great deal of thought after having traveled practically 
all over the world and having visited the ports of the Mediter- 
ranean as well as other foreign ports. 


sO 


*“Ioven the distinguished gentleman from Canada has told 
you whet they are doing up there, right next door to us. I 
would like to make this as strong as I can, because, as I say, 
I have seen the other lHiarbors and ports of the world, and I 


think we have not really a first-class harbor. I do not mean 
simply as to depth of water, but we have not scientifically con- 
structed and developed our harbors and channels, our line 
buoys, docks, and so forth, in order to handle the business for 
which we should use them. We have not a first-class place of 
that kind in the United States. [Applause.] I know that this 
is a little foreign to the subject assigned me, but I thought it 
might not be amiss to mention here at this time. 

“Ina general way, that is about all that I can say in regard 
to the relations of the Navy to the inland waterways; but it 
to me that the few remarks that I have made make it 
very apparent that any proper development of our inland water- 
ways will be of great value to our Navy, because if we had 
those canals, particularly the ones that I have mentioned be- 
tween the Chesapeake and the Delaware, between the Delaware 
River and New York, and the vitally important development 
through Hell Gate, in order that our fleet might assemble in 
Long Island Sound and move in either direction, those things 
are of all-vital importance to the Navy, and, of course, would 
be of the greatest interest to the commercial world. 

“As we go south from Norfolk nature has provided a channel 
for inland waterways, although it is very true that it is in many 
places shallow and needs improvement, but with the exception 
of a hundred miles on the North Carolina coast between Norfolk 
and Georgetown, 8. C., there is practically an inland waterway 
all the way from Norfolk to Key West. As you know, on the 
east coast of Florida there is the so-called East Florida Canal 
all the way from Key West up to Jacksonville. I had an oppor- 


seenis 


tunity to go over that canal about the time that it was being 
completed. Of course, it is entirely too shallow, so far as its 
use by the Navy is concerned, because in order to make the 


canals of use to the Navy for our smaller craft they should be 


at least 16 feet in depth and the locks should be at least 325 
feet long and 35 feet wide; but it seems to me that the building 
of locks would be ill-advised, because there are few of the 


canals that we ought to dig on the east 
locks in them, 

“T thought I would just tabulate a few figures here in regard 
to the approximate distances between points on the Atlantic 
Coast by the inside and outside routes, respectively : 


coast that should have 
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Approximate Jistancas 


Between— 








| By inside | By outsils 
route, route 
CAPE COD CANAL 
Boston Lightship—Brentons Reof ..............cesceeceeee 82 236 
Boston Lightship—Sandy Hook.................cec.ceceee 23 339 
Boston Lightship—Hampton Roads........... a EOL | 546 
Race Point, Cape Cod—Race Rock, Long Island Sound....| 98 | 228 
| | 
CHESAPEAKE & DELAWARE CANAL. 
! 
Philadelphia Navy Yard—Hampton Roads................ | £12 | 252 
Delaware Bay entrance—Chesapeake Bay entranco........ 245 | 135 
NORFOLK-BEAUFORT WATERWAY. 
Norfolk Navy Yard—Beaufort Inlet ....................... 158 31 
Chesapeake Bay Entrance—Charleston entrance ...........| 397 | 378 
Hampton Roads—Key West................ BR Be See | 888 914 
CANAL-ACROSS NORTHERN FLORIDA. | 
RIOR NT ENN 5 5 ns wnccinwndvsciad cules cvocmescecss “19 1,03) 
Diamond Shoals Lightship—Galveston.................... | 1, 264 1,529 
SYSTEM OF INTRACOASTAL WATERWAYS, BOSTONTO THE RIO 
GRANDE. 
Boston Lightship—Delaware entrance ..................00- ] 881 423 
Boston Lightship—Chesapeake entrance................... | 511 523 
Boston Lightship—Key West............. 0. ccc ccc cee cence | 1, 474 1,370 
3oston Lightship—Galveston......................--.000. 1,977 2,116 
New York— Reo cia nwlguaw aus dnc uscccdnn cas 80 , 235 
New York—Delaware entranced. ...........cc-cceccececeee | 165 148 
New York—Hampton Roads...............ccceccccccccecs 290 <81 
New York—Charleston........... RSSees nsasehededseucerens 706 627 
RE OS re ee eeoten® 1, 265 1,138 
Hampton Roads—Charleston..............-ccccceeeeee.... 114 415 
Hampton Roads—Key West ..........cc.-cccccccccccuncee | 975 $14 
Hampton Roads—Pensacola...........c.ccccccccccccceeee, | sgl 1,375 
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“ Now, on the question of that canal across Florida, that is an- 
other point. Whereas that would not be of material interest to 
the Navy, it would be of tremendous interest to the commercial 
world; in case that we should by any possibility have our fleet, 
or a portion of it, confined in the Gulf of Mexico, it would give 
us an outlet in case we had a canal across the northern part of 
Florida. We have found, however, by actual calculation, as 
to most.of these distances, that it costs about the same to go 
around outside in the use of fuel as it would to pay toll going 
through a canal; and in addition to that you have the danger of 
exposure on the outside and the possibility of collision in fogs, 
and so forth, along our eastern coast. 

“There is another point that I would like to mention which is 
deduced from my own experience, and that is the very meager 
provision that is made for our seafaring people along the coast. 
I do not think that the proper facilities are given for our sea- 
faring people along our coasts. I see no reason why they should 
not have such facilities. The coasts should be divided into areas 
of at least 25 or 50 miles, in such a way that in any kind of 
weather and under any conditions, night or day, there would be 
no time when a man might not be able to find his way from ene 
port to another without wearing himself out physieally and run- 
ning a great risk of the loss of the ship that he commands, and 
of having to withstand a great many other hardships that the 
seafaring people of our country have to put up with. There is 
no reason why a system of that kind should not be worked out; 
the fact that it has not already been done is but another evi- 
dence of the crudity of our system. That is another idea that 
I hope to work out some of these days; but just at present my du- 
ties are of such a nature that it is impossible for me to work out 
the details, and I simply offer this as a suggestion. Our country 
has been niggardly in providing for the welfare of our seafaring 


community. They are out off the shore, left entirely to them- 
selves ; 


[ think it opportune at this time, when so much is being 
done for our commercial interests, and so much capital is being 
put into the question of shipbuilding, that these men should re- 
ceive attention. [Applause.] I am very glad to have had the 
opportunity to make this suggestion ; and I shall keep the matter 
in mind and hope some day to work out a definite scheme. 

“T wish to repeat again my appreciation of the opportunity 
you have given me to say what Ihave. [Applause.] ” 





Gen. BLACK’S OBSERVATIONS. 
[Delivered before the thirteenth annual convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, Washington, D. C., Dee. 7, 1916.) 


The address of Brig. Gen. Black, giving an Army viewpoint 
of inland waterways, was as follows: 
SOME 


OBSERVATIONS ON WATER rraANSP 


MTATION, 
“Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I had hoped to have 
finished address for you this but apparently a 


a afternoon, 
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large section of the United States has decided to come te Wash- 
ington at this time. They have all visited the War Depart- 
ment, with the result that I did not have the time I had hoped 
to have in getting ready for you some thoughts on this subject, 
which is now such a pressing one for us all. 

“To my mind, we have hardly any need of greater impor- 
tance to society in general than the need for better transporta- 
tion facilities—transportation facilities which will, at the least 
cost. transfer from the point of production, no matter where in 
the world, to the point of consumption, no matter where in the 
world. [Applause. ] 

“This ‘high cost of living,” of which we all complain, is not 
altogether a bad thing when you come to consider if. I think 
it may be safely said that it is, after all, in certain of its 
aspects, a measure of the growth of civilization. Naturally we 
is all want to live well--and by living well I mean living decently, 
properly nourished, properly clad—and necessarily there is a 


> 
\ greater demand for the things that go toward that. That 
greater demand then requires increased production, and, unless 


satisfied, necessarily carries with it increase of price. 

3 * Now, there is no place in the world, no place in our great 
broad country, which does not or can not produce something— 
be it the product of the mine, the product of the forest, of agri- 
culture, or of manufacturing—more cheaply than can be done 
at any other point. Therefore, true economy and efficiency in 
the national conduct of affairs would have the thing produced 
at the point of least cost, and then have distribution made in 
the manner that is least expensive, and in that way the inter- 
ests of all will be best served. 

“We have witnessed a tremendous growth of the railways 
in our country, and we have seen, with that growth, in many 
sections a diminution of water traffic; yet these two means of 
transportation are not antagonistic at all. In all the older 
sections of the country the enlightened heads of railroad com- 

recognize that water transportation an economical 

thing for them [applause]; for it permits an excess of coarse 
or low-grade freight, which they can not carry except at a loss, 
but which they must carry if presented, to be disposed of in 
another way, thus making possible the handling by 

f a larger amount of a better paying class of tratflic. 

“This was particularly impressed upon me some few years 

ago when I was asked to form a project for a deep-water canal 

between New York Harbor and the Delaware River. It became 
necessary to secure the cooperation of the officials of the Penn- 


panies is 


their lines 


a 


a sylvania Railroad Co., and to get information from them, be- 
, cause some of their lines had to be changed. It was with fear 
F and trembling that I went before the president of the road, 
rr thinking that he might take the old view, which we think all 
e railroad people have but which the more enlightened of them 
eS do not have. Instead of his holding that attitude, I was re- 
Ss ceived in a most delightful manner. The company put itself 

out, and was at no small expense, in order to furnish me the 


the line that we had selected for the changed route for the rail- 
canal through. It will save us the building and operating of 
another freight line between New York and Philadelphia, which 
we do not want to undertake; it will be a decided economy for 
us if this canal is put through.’ 

‘So there is ample room, as well the utmost need, for 
the development of all routes of transportation, be they by rail 
or by water. 

‘Now, there have been a number of reasons for the dee 
f water traffic, and for its apparent inability, in certain 


as 
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Cases, 


to compete with the railways. These are almost invariably 
from causes which can be removed; and I want to invite the 
‘ittention of this convention briefly to some of them, because 
t is certainly useless for us, or for anyone, to advocate an im- 
mense investment of the people’s money in the improvement of 
waterways unless those waterways are economically useful 
and they are only economical where used. To-day I think it is 
the duty of all citizens, especially those interested in waterway 
development, to try and see how such waterways can be use- 
fully employed. 


On the Mississippi River we have an improved waterway, of 
ample depth and suflicient width, and open the year round, 
m St. Louis to New Orleans; but it is only ] 


, : t+! + 
Just within the 





st year or two that that waterway has begun again to be 
used, and used in a rational way. 

“In passing down the Mississippi from St. Louis to New Or- 

ans two weeks ago we left St. Louis one morning early. The 
Same day a barge load of freight left St. Louis. All the way 
down the Mississippi River we saw that barge load at intervals. 


Finally we reached New Orleans, and the barge load of freight 
got there at exactly the same time. That freight, thus carried 
down the Mississippi, was first collected from the warehouses 
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of the shippers, then taken to the water front 
down the river, unloaded, and 
houses of the consignees: and the total cost 


t on the barge, 


pu 


enrried delivered at the ware 


was SO per cent of 


the rail rate. I saw a telegram that had been received from one 
end of the line from certain people who had been asked to in- 
vestigate the condition of this freight when it arrived; and the 
telegram stated that they had never seen a consignment of 


freight, carried in that or any other way, arrive in better con 
dition. [Applause.] Later I saw the manager of the barge line, 
and he told me that, although this enterprise of theirs is but a 


new one and as yet is little known, it is to-day making wy. 
[Applause.] Such a development when started is bound to go 


on. .I feel quite confident that within the next few years we 
will find a great and legitimate growth of commerce on the Mi 
sissippi. [Applause. } 

“* Now, take the cost of transportation. You have heard that 


spoken of many times. I am going to say just a few words on 


| that. The cheapest transportation in the whole world is preb 
ably by the great tramp steamers of the seas; but the next cheap- 
est is on the steamers on the Great Lakes, where iron ore is 
transported and delivered at a cost of from seven-tenths to 
eight-tenths mill per ton-mile. On the Ohio and Mississippi 


and 


eoal ¢ 


Rivers those great coal fleets, returning empty 
nothing on the return journey, can carry their 


SO earning 


iia Prat 


|} of six-tenths mill per ton-mile. The maximum cost of carrying 
coal in this way would probably be about 1 mill per ton-mile, 
whereas the lowest known rail rates on coal are 23 mills per 
ton-mile, or just two and one-half times the amount of its mzawi- 
mum cost by water. So that anyone who really goes into the 





information that I wanted, and to send its engineers to go over’ 


road; and they said, ‘ We hope that you will be able to get this | 








subject carefully will see that there is an absolute need for both 
rail and water facilities; that, even in the poorest districts of 
our country traversed by the greatest arteries of water trans- 
portation that we have, the Mississippi River system or the 
Hudson River system or the others, parallel railroad lines 
flourish, and they both have a full use for their means of trans- 
portation. [Applause.] 

“TI myself have lived on the Hudson long enough to remember 
the fleets going up and down on it in the earlier days. When the 
Hudson River Railroad was built the people thought that that 
would mean the killing of the Hudson River traffic. It did not 
in the least. Then another line of railroad was built on the west 


shore, and yet to-day you will find an enormous freight tratlic 








on the Hudson River paralleled by these {wo railroads. And if 
you happen to go up to Albany or to New York City late in th 
fali you will see a singular thing that looks rather anomalous 
You remember those great night boats that are built to cam 
thousand passengers and are necessarily extremely expensiv 
both as to cost of upkeep, interest on the money invested, and 
tremendous operating expense; yet you will find those boats 
keep in operation when there are not 50 sengers traveling 
their expenses being paid for entirely by the freight. I never ye 
have been able to find out what the cost caurryil freig | 
tween New York and Albany by water is. That seems to b 
kept secret. Sut it must be a very well-p ¢ bus =s or they 
could not afford to run those boats under s couditior 

“Again, another advantage of this water transportatio that 
the merchant or manufacturer of Albany fine ie can load | 
goods on the boat in the evening with the certainty of their |} 
delivered at their destination in New York ¢ the follo 2 
day, whereas if the same articles had been s b i ' 
York and Albany or between Troy and N York ¢ wt 
way delivery would not be expected within three 3 4 ; 
difficulties at the terminals. ‘Those advant s VS 
main with the water. 

* On the other hand, a yone of tl eat travelil pul 
is in a hurry never thinks of going ! ss | 
while he would be sleeping, and so use the { 
might be considered lost 

‘Now, there are vast portio 
be reached by water a rt t 2 a 
should be looked upol iss | 1 
applause], and not as desf1 ( I 
in the near future s1 will be the case, for tl S 
where will take the positi lich I hi told you 
taken by the P nin Rail I 
They will urage it vel | 
vater-transportatic s 

Now, let lie x ( | st . 
has been talked al g ‘ 
You know that the improv: nts vatel l 
appropriations | he Be LG 
tion bill has been passed recent] le t 

country about * pork. Doul 

phases of this, 5 ther i 


thoroughly comprelieuded, 
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‘in our country, as you know, the will of the people is abso- 
futely supreme. It is a very rare thing indeed that any legis- 
lation has its inception in Congress; almost invariably it is 
first brought about by the expressed wish of the people. The 


I 
Members of Congress show in every one of their actions that 
they do what the people want them to do. Now, consider al- 
most an tream the improvement of which is desired. ‘The 
people of that locality feel that it is a benefit to them individu- 
ally; they feel an interest in that stream which they can not 
by any possibility get up for a waterway at a distance, no 
matter how important. It will be quite impossible to convince 
the people, for instance, on the Upper Cape Fear River—who 
are just like all the rest of us—that they would derive more 
benefit from the deepening of the New York Harbor than they 
would by getting increased facilities on the Cape Fear River. 
It can be proved mathematically that the returns to the people 
of the United States at large would probably be greater in the 
case of the New York Harbor than in the other case, but that 
does not appeal. The things that appeal are the things that hit 
you personally and directly. Each one of you will mend a leak 
in his own roof long before he would give $10 to mend a leak 
in the roof of the town hall, so that we must expect that this 
local interest is going to have tremendous weight in all cases. 

* Now we have a vast amount of territory, and we have but 

a relatively small amount available from the annual income of 
the Government out of which these improvements are made. 
This makes the sum to be expended annually spread out very 
thin indeed. It makes it necessary to carry on the work of 
improvement sometimes in an uneconomical way, the money 
not being wasted, but not being applied as economically as it 
would be were the appropriations larger. 
“What are our legislators to do? Each man of them is 
pressed by the people who elect him, whom he represents, and 
whose will he must carry out, to have local things looked after 
and local improvements made. Take that through the entire 
country, and it is perfectly evident that it is necessary, and 
will be as long as we are under popular Government, to pay 
attention to local interests and to see that this money is dis- 
tributed, in a measure, territorially. No matter how good 
theoretic consideration you show for a single investment, or 
the putting of all the appropriation in any one improvement, be 
it New York Harbor, be it San Francisco, be it the Mississippi, 
the people simply will not have it so; and as long as they will 
not have it so, it can not be. 

“There are certain things about our popular Government 
which may be considered drawbacks, if you will; but we know 
there are so many great and glorious things about it that we 
love it with all the drawbacks. .[Applause.] But we must see 
the drawbacks, and it is perfect nonsense to expect that altru- 
ism shall be carried so far that any section will be found per- 
fectly willing to give up the things it thinks it needs, for the 
time being, on the ground that another section needs the money 
more. The people say, ‘It is our money that you are spending. 
We all give to it, and we must all get a return.’ 

; nder those circumstances it seems to me that if we are 
soing to get the great advance that is needed in our work, if 
we are going to have the great sums that are required, for ex- 
ample, for the Mississippi River improvement and the Missouri 
River improvement, another financial policy must be adopted. 
We must remember that, as I will tell you later, the questions 
of floods and of river improvement are so tied together that 
they can not be separated. Wemust also remember that in flood 
control and in the movement for transportation by water, we 
can not expect necessary work to be carried through, and car- 
ried through properly, so long as we adhere to the policy of 
making all of our betterments out of our income. [Applause.] 

“ How long do you suppose it would have taken the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, for example, to have abolished grade crossings 
between New York and Washington if they had simply put 
down the tracks and said, ‘We must wait until we can take so 
much from our annual income to complete the work’? The 
work would not have been done. There is no great manufac- 
turing or business corporation in the world that ever attempts 
to carry on business in that way, and it is quite right that they 
should not. The proper method is a very simple one, and it is 
a perfectly well-known one. Money is borrowed, and can be 
borrowed economically as long as the resulting annual returns 
are greater than the interest on the investment, plus the neces- 
ary withdrawals for a sinking fund. In such cases the work 
is carried through in the most economical manner possible and 
the bonds are finally paid. Until we get some such system with 
our great public works in the United States we never will get 
much further ahead. [Applause.] 

‘You ean talk, gentlemen, about investigations just as much 
as you please; there is no possible way-——and I have studied the 





matter very carefully—in which you can get away from the 
fact that each section of the country is interested in its own 
part, although all are bound together. All of its means of 
water transportation form one system of many component 
parts, yet it is a dream to think that any one part of the 
system of our country is going to be developed throughout while 
the other parts wait. They will not wait. So that the more 
you investigate, the greater is the machinery and delay and the 
more you mark time. These elaborate investigations that are 
called for may be very attractive in theory but they rarely have 
practical value sufficient to compensate for the delays they 
cause. If on the Mississippi River a bend is being cut off and 
a valuable plantation injured, I do not think that the people 
of the Mississippi Valley are willing to wait for five years until 
a comprehensive investigation has been made and the condi- 
tions of all of the Mississippi River and its affluents have been 
carefully considered and reported on. Conditions are apt to 
change in that time; so that, as far as I can see, this eriticism 
of our legislators for making the appropriations is an unwar- 
ranted criticism. [Applause.] They take all possible care—as 
stated to you frequently before, there is no bill that passes 
through Congress which has more careful scrutiny or more care 
devoted to its composition than the river and harbor bill. [Ap- 
plause. | 

“ Now there is one thing which it is absolutely essential to 
do, and that is to see that no improvement shall be recom- 
mended to Congress for consideration unless the most careful 
scrutiny shows it to be an economical investment of the peo- 
ple’s money. If you have a certain amount of money to in- 
vest you go to your banker or your broker, and you say, ‘I 
have so much money; I want to invest it; now will you kindly 
advise me what is a good investment?’ He will probably tell 
you at least fifty or sixty different things in which the money 
can be invested—maybe thousands of things. You ask him, 
‘Do you recommend these? And he will say, ‘They are all 
good investments.’ ‘But do they bring the same returns? 
‘No; this one is 5 per cent, this other may be 20 per cent; but 
they are all perfectly good investments.’ A 5 per cent invest- 
ment, however, that brings back a return at home looks a good 
deal better to an ordinary man than a 20 per cent investment 
of which somebody somewhere else is going to get the greater 
part of the direct benefit. Therefore it is utterly impossible 
to frame a river and harbor bill and put into it only those im- 
provements that will bring the biggest returns to the people. 
[ Applause. } 

“You have to consider local claims; and the utmost that can 
be done, I think, is to see that no improvement of any kind is 
recommended unless it is a good investment, unless the returns 
to the people annually are equal to, or greater than, the interest 
on the money invested plus cost of maintenance. If that be so 
it is a good investment. It may not be so good as another, 
but it is a good investment, and is a proper one to put the peo- 
ple’s money into. As I stated, being what we are, with local 
interests that must be looked after, perhaps frequently the 
money is not placed where it will do the most good to the er 
est number, but nevertheless it will do good, though only 
tered good, to all of our people. [Applause.] 

“Now, when the improvement of a stream is under considera- 
tion, after an examination and survey has been ordered by the 
Congress, the local engineer forms a project, he estimates the 
cost, he finds that to obtain such a depth and width the money 
that must be expended will be so much; and that for a greater 
depth and for a greater width it will be so much; then he 
balances the returns to the people for these varying depths and 
widths with the cost of construction and of maintenance, and 
he forms a judgment, after getting all the information that he 
ean of the benefits to be received, as to which of these different 
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| plans will yield the better return to the Government for the peo- 


ple’s money, and he recommends that plan. That again is 
looked at from the same standpoint by the division engineer, 
then by the board of review, then by the Chief of Engineers, and 
then finally by Congress. 

‘* However, these projects for improvements differ materially 
in themselves. If you take a river bearing a large amount of 
silt, or a river flowing through an alluvial valley, you have one 
problem to consider ; if you take one flowing through a bed with 
rocky banks, or banks which are fixed, you have quite another 
problem to consider. In the first case, each flood which passes 
down erodes the banks and causes a change in the direction of 
the current, causes a change in the channel position, and may 
eause disaster by cutting a new channel completely, perhaps 
throwing a city away from its means of support, the river, 
or transferring a farm from one State into another. In making 
a project for a stream of that kind, then, the effect of floods 
must be carefully considered and the project for the improve- 
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ment of the river must include the consideration of flood con- 
trol; the two go together. If you pass down the Mississippi you 
will see that at this place a bank revetment is being placed to 
protect a levee; at another point, a levee is being placed to hold 
the bank where it is revetted. The two are completely inter- 
locked; they can not be separated without disaster. 

‘On the other hand, if you take a river like the Hudson, you 
make your project for its improvement with the certain knowl- 
edge that the bank that is here to-day will not be some place 
else to-morrow, that the flood which comes will injure property 
but will not worry you in your improvement of the river. In 
that case the problem of flood control is quite a different one, it 
is there simply a question of the protection of property. Then 
there are streams which present another aspect of this flood- 
control question; those where unintentional injury is done by 
municipalities, by the people themselves, and sometimes by the 
State, in increasing the height of floods. 

“Tor example, take the Hudson River, with which you are all 
familiar. You remember that the upper river, which is quite 
subject to floods, flows through a comparatively narrow valley, 
with foothills, it may be, from one-half to a quarter of a mile 
or less back of the low-water river banks; and that at times 
the flood water rises over all this valley—floods it all. So long 
as such a valley is not very much cultivated or not very much 
populated, the floods go off without doing damage. Albany, you 
remember, lies at a point where thc hill is quite close to the 
bank of the river, and the lower part of Albany always has been 
subject to floods to a greater or lesser extent. Immediately 
below Albany the valley widens out, and in the old days, before 
anything was done there, there was a very wide extent of land 
that was always under water during floods, with the channel 
flowing down through the middle. Gradually this land has 
been reclaimed, and the floods no longer can expand there. 
There is no trouble there, but the contraction backs up the water, 
and Albany to-day is more subject to floods than it ever was 
before, not because the floods are worse at all, for the quantity 
of water flows just the same as it always did, but because the 
water can not get away as rapidly. 

‘So in the valley of the Ohio, you remember those disastrous 
floods of a few years ago. It is not so much a question of more 
water as it is of the restriction of the flood channel by bridges 
improperly placed, and by other causes, such as the building 
of warehouses and the reclaiming and raising of land, thus 
giving less room for the waters to spread, and therefore in- 
creasing the flood height above. These are the problems which 
are involved in questions of flood control in nonalluvial or non- 
silt bearing streams, 

“Take the flood conditions of the Mississippi River; you 
know there are a lot of anomalies about them. I do not know 
whether you are interested or not in technical questions; but 
for a long time it was very hard for me to take in two facts 
there—one, that the flood crest moves faster than do the waters 
that form the flood. I will let you work that out yourselves; I 
have never been able to work out a good explanation of it, but 
the flood proceeds in advance of the waters that form it. This 
is due to wave action. 

“The other fact that is difficult for me to understand is why, 
when the Mississippi River rises 40 feet in a flood, it is not 40 
feet deeper than it was before it rose. As a matter of fact, it 
is not; the bottom comes up, you know, almost as fast as the 
top does, because there is a great amount of silt that is being 
carried down in suspension and in bottom waves. 


“ Now consider the question of the regulation of such a river | 
The flood comes, | 


in order to secure a good low-water channel. 
nnd not only is the site of the channel drowned out by the water, 
but it is covered up and flooded by the silt; then, as the water 
falls, the river cuts a new channel, 


same site that the old channel occupied; and the object of the 
levees, apart entirely from the fact of protecting the country 
behind from overflow, is to provide the means to bring the river 
back to its old channel and prevent the forming of cut-offs. I 
have gone into this to some length to show you a few of the 
problems that enter into the formation of these projects and 


which must be considered in all of their economic aspects before | 


being recommended to the Congress. 


“When you are forming a project for the improvement of a | 


strenm for navigation purposes, there are two general considera- 
tions that must be looked into. One case is where railroad trans- 
portation is not available for the country to be served ; the second 
case is where railroad transportation is available. You have 


heard a great deal about the:enormous commerce on the Mis- | 
the | 


souri, River, on the Red River, and on the Arkansas. In 
old days, when commerce had to be moved to the headwaters of 
those rivers and there was no possible way of getting it there 


The idea of our regulation | 
work out there is to compel that new channel to be cut in the 
moved is dependent 
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excepting by ox team or by boit, a charge of $50 a ton was not 
at all too much and navigation naturally flourished. It was the 
only way they had to move it, the cost was almost immaterial, 
and navigators took any impediments that came, any risk that 
came, for it paid them to do so. 

“Then came the railroad and gave a more rapid means of 
transportation at less cost, and naturally the boats that required 
a $50-per-ton rate had to stop operating. It is all very simple. 
To-day such conditions rarely occur; there are few streams 
which serve territory not reached by other means of transporta- 
tion. On these few streams one can still afford to run boats at 
a considerable cost, because the materials must be moved; it 
pays better to endure high freight charges than not to move the 
goods at all and not get your produce to market. So on a stream 
of that kind it is possible to make a provision for what might 
be termed an inadequate waterway; that is, a waterway which 
‘an not be navigated economically. In-one sense it is economical, 
because it is the only means of transportation that you have; 
in another sense it is not economical, but you can afford to run 
a boat in a stream of that kind because you can charge freight 
rates which would be out of the question on a stream paralleled 
by railroads. That is ene consideration that must be kept in 
mind. On the other hand, where you are going to improve a 
stream that has railroad competition, you must improve it in 
such a way that it can be navigated and freight carried on it 
at less cost than when the freight is moved by rail, and thus a 
totally different set of conditions come into the equation. So 
these two cases inust be had in mind when the project for 
improvement is made. 

“ Where there is railroad transportation available, even with 
some excessive wagon haul to the station, water transportation 
is really not economical and will not flourish unless freight can 
be carried by water at about 20 to 25 per cent less than rail 
rates. Now, that is easy to do where you have proper facilities, 
because the ordinary rail rate is about 74 mills per ton-mile. 

“Some of the reasons why at times water transportation 
costs more I will give you in a few moments, but, gentlemen, 
one of the difficulties that we find as engineers, upon whom the 
Congress has placed the responsibility of stating whether such 
an investment of the people’s money is a reasonable and profit- 
able one, arises from another cause. Again and again there has 
been brought before us and insistently urged upon our attention 
by communities the necessity for the improvement of a river, 
when investigation showed that those same people never ex- 
pected to move 1 pound of freight upon that river—not 1 pound. 
What they were after was a competitive freight rate. I feel, 
and I think. that is the feeling of almost all the officers of our 
corps, that that is not a proper investment of the people’s 
money; that if any point requires a lower rate it should not 
secure it by the very expensive means of improving a river; 
that that low rate can be and should be obtained in another 
way; so that, where we find that the object sought by the im- 
provement is simply to secure competitive freight rates, it is 
very rarely that an officer of the Corps of Engineers will recom- 
mend that project as a proper one. 

** Now, if we take the cost of water transportation, it is shown 
in a number of cases that about 50 per cent of the fixed charges 
of operation are for the pay and subsistence of the crew. In 
reducing this cost of operation, and therefore lowering the 
rates that have to be charged for freight carried, the first thing 
to scrutinize will be that 50 per cent. This item can be reduced 
most quickly and naturally by having the crew employed a 
shorter time for the same voyage carrying the same amount of 
freight, and that simply means increased speed. 


“The fact has been placed before you again and :gain that in 


| the small en:nals of Germany and France an enormous amount 


of traffic is carried, and carried profitably. Wages are less 
there. We can not afford to make as small a waterway as they 
can there, for the reason that the speed with which a boat can be 
up to a certain point on the size of the 
channel, other things being equal and directly dependent 
thereon, as I will show you later. With the low wages abroad 
n speed of 24 miles an hour might be a paying investment, 
whereas with us the pay of the crew and the subsistence of the 
crew for a longer time make such low speed unprofitable. That 
is one of the things that is sometimes lost sight of in the plans 
of our transportation companies. 

“From my own investigation [I am quite convinced that if 
there be rail competition, bulky freight, in order to be profitably 
carried at a less cost than by rail, should be moved at rate 
of about 4 miles an hour, and package freight must be moved 
at a rate of 6 miles per hour, or over. If you get under 
figures water transportation generally nonpaying 
undertaking. 

“ Now, in order that this speed can be obtained, and attained 
economically, the boat must be modeled for the stream in which 


those 


becomes a 
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f can cite you an example of citizens who in a] bers of this congress to look at. They took a model of their 

irited manner, desiring to get for their city the |} boat there and prepared a channel that was comparable exactly 
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this tank. It would be a most interesting thing for the mem-! the boat. They can stand low speeds there; they pay. We 




















can not stand low speeds here; they will not pay. We have to 
have our minimum cross section at least seven times that of 
the boat, and probably more. 
“These are very interesting 
brought sufficiently to the 
in navigation. There are s 


things that have not been 
attention of the people interested 
ine things that are quite obscure, 
a number of questions that we can not answer. However, some 
years ago the United States authorized the formation of a 
towbeat board, and they, after careful investigation, submitted 
a report. Experiments are still in progress, and we hope in 
another year to be able to say not only what is the best size 
and model for an ordinary towboat, and also what the best 
equipment is; whether a radial or feathering stern wheel is 
better; if a propeller is preferable, whether in tunnel or not; 
and what type of engine is best for boats of certain types nd 
speeds. These experiments are being carried on, and, as I say, 
we hope we may be able to give out some valuable information 
in the course of another year 

“Another thing that we are doing, right in Washington, is 
experimenting in the Navy model-testing tank, in channels of 
eertnin depth with models of certain drafts, to determine the 
relation of the channel width and depth to the retardation of 
the boat. We want to learn, in other words, what is the best 


size of boat for 2 stream of a given size. The result of those 
experiments will be made public, I hope, before very long. 


You see these problems in regard to river improvement are 
ather involved. You have to consider, as I have shown you, 
the character and amount of traffic that the streams are to 
bear before amy project for improvement can be made economi- 
cally, and you must consider, also, whether or not the trans- 
portution on this waterway is, or is not, to compete with rail 
transportation. 

“There is no use in recommending too smell 
ment. Very often the small improvement, costing 
and resulting in restricted channel dimensions, will be a non- 
paying investment, whereas a channel of greater width and 
depth with greater expenditure of money would make ample 
returns to the United States. We who have gotten on in years 
remember that a few years ago there was a perfect craze over 
the entire United States for the building of narrow-gauge roads 
because they were cheaper. There scarcely one those 
narrow-gauge roads in eperation now; they were cheaper to 


an improve- 
little money 


Is ol 


build, but they did not pay to operate. ’ Those that did run for 
a while have been abandoned and their places are now taken 
by the regular standard-gauge system. In the same way, we 
must provide for our waterways a sufficient channel width 
and depth; and it is my own opinion, which may or may not 
be thoroughly well founded, that if water transportation is 


to compete with rail there must be a minimum depth of 6 
feet, and if you get below that I do not think your boats can 
compete; you will not be able to carry your freight cheaply 
enough. With that minimum depth of 6 feet you must have 
ample width. Excepting where it is necessary to serve a 
eountry not otherwise provided for, I do not think it worth 
while to recommend a less improvement. 

“Now, it is an undoubted fact that, with properly designed 
and properly operated boats and properly designed terminals, 
the cost of water transportation is less than the cost of rail trans- 
portation; and as I have shown you, in almost all cases more 
rapid as well. I was in Los Angeles a few years ago when a 
ship came in from New York via the Panama Canal, and I found 
her leaded with package freight of all kinds. I said, ‘How 
does this pay you people here in Los Angeles when the distance 


by water is so much greater—how can you do it?’ ‘Why,’ 
they said, ‘not only does it cost us less to bring it by water, 


and not only does the freight arrive in better condition, but also 
the time of delivery is no 2ater, because of the delays in the 
movement of everything but exceptionally fast freight or passen- 
ger trains.’ Rail transportation of freight is not rapid; there 
seem to be enormous delays at various points on the way, not 
unw:rrantable, perhaps, but still delays. So the old idea that 
rail transportation is much quicker than water transportation 
a) more or less fallacious. 

\ short time ago I read a book called ‘ Socialized Germany,’ 
bi Frederic C. Howe, which I found extremely interesting. He 
wrote one or two chapters on the subject of transportation in 
Germany. He does not deal altogether with that. He tells about 
the German improvement in cities, their management of cities, 
and so on. The chapters on rail and water transportation are 
extremely interesting; they show how in Germany both the 
railways and the waterways are paying very goed interest to 


sr 


the State; how they work together nonecompetitively so as to 
bring about the greatest good to the entire people, and how both 
Those of 


are availed of to the extent almost of their capacity. 
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you who are interested I think will find those chapters very 
interesting reading. 
“The future of water transportation is assured. [Applause. | 
I will give you just one example. You have heard something 
said about the decline of the coal traffic on our western river 
Here are some figures which have just come to hand. On the 
ees River the tonnage ‘hi iS actually lout ithin the 
last 15 years. [Applause.] To-day it iounts to 12,700,000 
tons. addition to that, letters are on file in the Enginee: 
Department from prominent manufacturing firm long th 
Monongahela and Allegheny Rivers in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, 
which show that they have aiready ordered towboats and barg 
which, within five years, will increase this tonnage by 70 per 
| cent, and that about one-half of this increase will probably com 
within the next 18 months. 
“We have examples before us, everywhere, of the advantage 
of properly conducted waterway transportation. I think i 


best for us in each case to study what would be the proper 
method of conducting transportation on each of the waterways 
in which we are interested, and to put into it the same amount 
of brains, the same amount of trouble, and if necessary the 
same amount of money as a railroad always does in bettering its 


equipment and lessening its cost of operation. 
“TI thank you very much. [Applause.]”’ 
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Enlarger of the common life. 
Carrier of news and knowledge. 
Instrument of trade and industry. 
Messenger of sympathy and love. 
Servant of parted friends. 
Consoler of the lonely. 

Bond of the scattered family. 


—Wooprow WILson. 
Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I mean to address the House 
briefly on Washington postal conditions as compared with cities 


in this and other countries. 

Scene I. I take you to an average town in Germany and intro 
duce you to the postmaster. You go into his office. It the 
express office, the telegraph office, the telephone office, all in one. 
He shows you his wire system. It converges to one line of poles 
in the street, carrying the telegraph-telephone wires. The toll 
telephone wire is also the telegraph wire, and you can use it for 
both purposes at the same moment. The German postmuster 
uses all the five fingers of the postal hand, the express package 


is 


up to 110 pounds, the savings bank, the letter, the teleg raphic 
and the telephonic agencies of communication. Unity, efliciency, 


economy, and an annual surplus of $22,000,000 is the result. 

The above picture is true not only of Germany, but of all lead- 
ing countries, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Great Britain 
Hungary, Italy, Japan, Nerway, Netherlands, Russia, Sweden 
Switzerland, and New Zealand; and in 1910 the profits 
from their postal—that is, their mail, express, telegraph, and 
telephone activities—amounted to $124,335,217, or 20 per 
of their gross receipts. (1) 

Scene II. We go now to my home town and we meet the Ameri- 
ean postmaster. It would be a misnomer to call him a post- 
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master in other countries, for his functions have been divided’ 
among strangers. Looking from the post-ollice window he shows 
you their rudimentary fragments. You see on one corner th 


office of Wells-Fargo, on another the Adams, farther down street 
the American and the National express oflices. And even 
the field of communication, sacred to the postal system under the 
Constitution, what do you see? Well, all still in sight, you 
the separate offices of the Western Union and the presumptuon 
named “ Postal” Telegraph Cos., 
the express companies in a prodigious waste of 


in 
see 
sly 
all vying with each other and 


the posta! re- 
sourees. When Alexander G. Bell found he could taik ove: 
wire the news was cabled to Europe, and the Postal Telegraph 
engineers soon found they could use the telegraph wires for 
telephoning and telegraphing at the same moment, and so in 
Europe you see only one line of poles for both. tut on the 
Maryland roads, the glory of the Union, you see three lines of 


poles—the Western Union, the Postal Telegraph (neither render- 
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ing any telephone service), and the pole lines of the Bell system, 
a better telegraph structure than either telegraph company’s, 
yet it is rendering no public telegraph service whatever. Three 
pole lines! yes; even a fourth, for sometimes the pole line of a 
“ competing ” telephone company stalks into the phantasmagoria. 
Waste, waste, a perfect carnival of waste of overhead, of men, of 
material, of capital, of managerial and executive labor. 

Now, some one is paying this egregious bill of waste. Who? 
Your constituents and mine, of course. Let us see how the bill 
is collected. Through their rates, of course. Let us take first 
the telegraph rates. 

Telegraph rates. (2) 








| 
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1 Australia and Iussia. 


Before the parcel post we had the highest parcel rates. We 
still have the highest telegraph rates; they run, as you see, from 
two to four times as high as with postal systems for the same 
distance. The effect of these rates that they choke off about 
four-fifths of our natural telegraphic correspondence. New Zea- 
land, with our wage and price levels, and with a 12-cent rate, 
shows nine telegrams per capita, the United States but (1.15) 
one per capita. And yet with the me letter rates we send 
101 letters per capita, and the New Zealander, our closest rival, 
sends 93. But we rank thirteenth first, among the telegraph 
users of the world. (38 

The Chicago & Milwaukee Telex 
of 10 cents, and later of 15 cents, 1 10 words. The profits 
were not fairly remunerative for private capital, about 3 per 
cent, as I recall. In 1910 the rate was raised to 25 cents. In 
1909 the telegrams numbered 103,248 ; they fell to 57,689 in 1910, 
while the working cost per telegram rose from 14 to 24 cents. 
(4) Low rates high utilization, high rates low utilization. Low 
utilization, high cost per unit of production, high utilization 
low cost per unit of production. It is only common sense. 

This low telegraphic patronage means an average operating 
cost of 50 cents per telegram to the American company, while 
the Australian postal telegram is handled at a cost of 27 cents.’ 

Gentlemen, now look at the telephone, the toll or long-distance 
rates. ‘They run from three to seven times as high as the postal 
telephone rates of other countries. (4) Here is a statement of 
the average rates for nine countries on the Continent of Europe: 


| | 
“by ward on beaten ETT | 10 300 400 | — 500 | 703 
Continental rate ........... wicsaiveniaecliil £0, 2 £0.37 | $0.39 | £0.46 $0. 53 
A RIG vio vn nxt sn nsiccvsecsigsmawereacacete £0. 60 | $1. 89 $2.49 | $3.00 $4. 20 


That is, for 100 miles we pay three times, for 300 miles five 
times, for 400 miles six times, and for 700 miles eight times the 
rate on the Continent of Europe for a three-minute conversation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am obliged to make a seemingly sensational 
statement about these long-distance rates. It costs the American 
as much to ship his long-distance conversation over the wires, 
mile for mile, as it costs him to ship a ton of freight over the 
rails. The railroads get, on the average, 7 mills a mile for mov- 
ing the ton of freight. The telephone system charges 6 mills a 
mile for carrying the three-minute conversation. Gentlemen can 
realize how weighty their conversations sometimes are. They 
weigh about a ton on the long-distance wires. 
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where their talents and their capital might be rewarded with 
the highest and not the lowest service to mankind. 


THE WASHINGTON TELEPHOND. 


Mr. Speaker, there are from seventy to eighty thousand in- 
dependent homes in the District of Columbia. Only 20,000 of 


| these have telephones. And yet communication is the most pri- 





Mr. Speaker, what is the consequence of these abnormal rates? | 


Well, sir, it is to reduce the traffic to a point as abnormally low 
as they are high. Combining the telegrams and long-distance 
messages we find that other countries use the wire for such pur- 
poses from two to four times as often as we. While Denmark 
shows 17 such messages per capita and New Zealand 12, we show 
less than 5. While we rank first in the use of the letter—101 per 
capita—we stand but fifth in the combined use of telegrams and 
long-distance messages—the highest rates and the lowest service 
rendered among the nations. This is the penalty our Nation pays 
for permitting a half dozen private monopolies to squat on the 
postal domain. (5) 

These investors and their great captains of industrial finance 
should withdraw from the postal field. They should go into the 
true fields of private finance, into the productive industries, 

‘What our people do not fully understand is that the postal function 
in the hands of a private monopoly is seldom actually efficient, and 
judged by the amount of service rendered per dollar expended, our tele- 
graph and telephone monopolies are grossly uneconomical. The average 
telegraph employee in New Zealand handles 3,980 telegrams yearly, the 
American only 2,933, or 36 per cent advantage to the postal agency. 
(9) The Norwegian postal telephone employee averages 118,500 calls, 
the Bell employee 65,265, while our own postal system stands at the 
head of the list with 60,651 mail pieces per employee. (10) 





mary requirement of the human being. This was the reason, sir, 
the Constitution assigned the function of organized communica- 
tion to the Post Office Department. It alone can have the motive 
to make that communication so cheap as to be susceptible of 
common and universal use, a use as wide as the needs of man. 
There is a road to every man’s house, there ought to be a phone, 
along with the water pipe and the sewer, on the inside. In the 
United States this communicating ideal can be easily realized 
through the Postal Department, 

While other nations, the older ones, may be slow to realize this 
ideal, we have twice the social wealth (over $2,000 per capita), 
and the popular distribution of current wealth is probably more 
evenly realized in Washington than in any other city. Still, 
three out of four homes are disinherited of this great necessity in 
communication. Why? Because of prohibitive telephone tar- 
iffs, just as with the telegram now and formerly with the parcel. 

It costs the business man in Washington $156 for 5,400 calls, 
about 15 per day. He can get an unlimited service in Berlin and 
Paris both together for $120, and the London, Stockholm, and 
Auckland (New Zealand) unlimited rates combined are but 
$141.32. (11) In 1914 the average cost of the local call in Wash- 


| ington was 4} cents, or $4.21 per 100. In Buffalo it was four- 
h Co. used to have a rate | 


fifths of a cent, or 79 cents per 100. The Washington rate held 
down the use of the phone to an average of 823 calls per annum, 
while in Buffalo the low rate gave a utilization of 2,709 calls. 
The system of measured-service rates in use in Washington locked 
up the phone and condemned it to about one-third of its natural 
use. Indeed, 32,442 subscribers, having limited service, used 
their phones an average of only 586 calls that year. Now, look 
at the following table; observe how the number of calls falls as 
the rate rises and rises as the rate falls: 


Telephone data. 


! 
Calls Phones! Calls 





Cents : ; Invoice 
Cities. per per | | sd pa or | _ per 
call, | phone ployee.| ployee. phone, 
| | 

— ee a ied ed | = 
New York City (m)..... : 4.45 OOP tole sean 451,829 | $109.00 
Brooklyn (n)..........- at 1 tel Rach Jo wans ae: 152,678 | 145.00 
\, . ee 4. 21 823 | 252, ® 45,215 51,361 | 116.00 
Baltimore‘...,........ ---| 263 Wen f.<.. con eee eed 43,000 | 134.00 
New York Telephone Co.°. 3. 24 | 996 | 380 40,000 | ©1, 003,593 | 148.00 
Philadelphia (Ind.)?...... 2. 21 1,456 | 42.4) 61,800 | 34,556 | § 347.00 
Chicago (Bell)?............ 2. 00 1, 622 | 41.7 | 67, 600 604,124 | 116.00 
Pittsburgh (Ind.)?7........ 1. 52 2,002} 30.5 61, 757 | 14,478 | © 450. 00 
Cleveland (Bell)?......... } 1.48 2,016 | 39.1 | 78, 808 70, 920 127. 00 
Pacific Telephone Co.’.....) 1.45 1,928} 41.6] 80,280] 527,400 | 177.00 
Indianapolis (Ind,)?....... 114{| 2,239{ 480) 107,752 14,490 | 188.00 
Spokane (Bell)?........... 1.08 | 2,169} 43.9] 95,300 23,333 | 136.00 
Kansas City (Ind.)7..... 1.06!) 3,375} 41.9 141, 465 36,092 | 173.00 
Rochester (Ind.)7......... 1.04 2, 940 50. 5 149, 071 15,308 146. 00 
Plattsburg (Ind.)?...... 0.94 2,090 | 37.4 80, S61 10, 580 155. 00 
Buffalo (Ind.)®............ 0. 8&5 2,709 | 35.1 95, 205 40,561 | 180.00 
Chicago, Automatic? ..... 0.79 | 91,275} 111.0 141,381 17, 867 (3) 
Louisville (Ind.)7........ | 069 4,040 | 40.6 | 164, 163 21, 128 183. 00 


| } | 
| 





1 Data for 1914, pet to Utilities Commission. Later reports do not give the 
number of completed messages, but only those originated. 

2 Number employees computed from 1914 report (as ¢72). 

8 Minus deductions for depreciation. Correct figure near $120 per phone. 

4 Data 1910, the latest for city alone: case before Public Service Commission. 

5 Data 1914, New York Public Service Commission. 

6 Includes large area and many distinct plants. 

7 Data 1915, Interstate Commerce Commission, 

§ Probably does not represent, actual investment. 

® Low utilization probably due to competing phones in same offices. 

10 Data not reported 

Now, look at the third column, the number of phones handled 
per employee, and look at the last column, giving the invest- 
ment per phone. Look at Rochester all columns, then compare 
with Washington. Do you observe that the rate per call in 
Washington does not appear to relate to the cost of the plant 
or to the number of employees necessary in conducting jt? 
Washington and New York, with the lowest investments per 
phone, have the highest average rates and about the same num- 
ber of calls per phone. And do you notice that the working 
product of the employees, the number of calls per employee per 
annum, generally falls as the rates rise and rises to a maximum 
as the rates fall? What it all means is that high rates, again, 
mean idle plant and an equal waste of the force expended by 
the working personnel. 

The 828 calls in Washington produced about $34.60 revenue. 
To give 2,500 calls per phone, about good normal, the rates would 
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have to be reduced. To what? Well, according to the’experience Voeational Education. 

of these cities—and they do not differ from: postal telephone 

cities—-a rate of 1 cent a call will bring a utilization around EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
2.500 per annum. High rate, low utilization. Low rate, high * — 


utilization. If you need $34 per phone, a measured service work- 

ing ont about 4 cents a call will be required. If you need to col- H 8) N. R ) B K R T L a D ) 1) tH P () N 

lect $30 per phone, which would pay about 8-per cent in Wasti- | 7 NORT — 

ington, a reasonable rate for private capital, then about 34 cents OF NORTH CAROLINA, 

a call and 900 calls per year respond. And'this is probably about In THe Hovsr or amie 3ENTATIVES. 

the uverage rate on the number of . completed ” calls sinee the , a 

tariffs were reduced in 1916. But if you need to get only $21 Mr. DOUGHTON. } core 

per tclephone; on the average, paying 3’ per cent interest, then 1 |. ° - : OT G TON. | Mr. Speaker, in my judgment » 

cent a eall and about 929 HOO ealls per year would he the likely Nee matter has. een or will be Cons ered y thi ( 

result in a city of this size, according to the experience available. | 8t€Ss: than the: bill (S. 703) now pending, which provides for 
, cooperation on: the part of the National Governme: ith the 

States in providing a system of voeational ucation. 


OF 


A responsible telephone manufac turing and construction com- 
pat through its engineers, has submitted to the authorities 


mn prineinal defect. in- our ed < 
a stutement showing what it would cost the postal system to Che prtentnel lefeet in our educational sy ! i 
operate the Washington telephone system. It would cost $20.51 | 2!1lessness. When the eerste — peath R 


per phone, which would inciude interest at 3 per cent and de- | literary course in our schools and colleges he is yet unfitted 











preciution: They advise a tariff of $12 per annum including | 22Y Special service, and if he can cor Bes ey ee ee 
G00 free calls, and 2 cents per added eall. As the system in- | 8° 18 search of some institution where he : a . 
erenses under these low tariffs to 100,000 phones, about the pro- | things Cee ee - om = ee ee coe ae 
portional number in Stockholin, Sweden, the cost per phone, they | earlier. He often finds mu h I Lal arn ; of no cal 
say, would be $18.66, and the message rate could be made a cent value to him in his work, SS-SS CHER: | as ae 
a enll, the $12 annual tariff to include 1,200 calls, The utilization | CW avenues ob information, ‘Lhe purpose + presence . 
at 2 cents a call would not likely fall below 1,500) and at 1 cent | Prevent such waste in our education: ene ar 
a call not below 2,200 calls in a city like Washington. At a | these d OE, NINE Ae. len! ; 
dollar a month few homes would be denied a telephone | that p 

The bill contains a feature not actually essential to the postal In recent rs 
experiment itself. It is a low farm to kitchen and kitehem to | CC UCe! a2 ae, 
farm rate, available within 50 miles of the Capital, but only for LOLS 2 _ ~] rn the tra ; : 
the purchase of farm products. The night rate, when the toll become ie a wren &: eee Se ee ae 
wires are practically idle, is put at 2 cents for the first 10 miles, that hi eee ee io ee 
and 1 cent for ench added 10 miles, and the day rate doubled, | competi ee along all lines has made spe o 
with 50 per cent additions for overtime on the three minute con- in order that the workingman may advance abeve tI S 
oenneenia menial servants. Labor has becon wonderfully or i 

ithe indnstries and is nox. moOoniz . -_ ata ly 

The farmer ct I tel phone his list of products and prices to | wee ney iat the-lne k of facili af the * the 1 i 
‘Postal sitoe teieear” and the housewife be directed thus to the | is onanten sihle for . — it orn of the wm ned ; Ss sfle ! 
farmer actually Ravi. and desiring to sell, the suppl cS in de- whe ae. ondition in life is the cause of n uch unwho sone ‘a i 
mani. The m all will not do; a ee coca ren . oe these | tion that is forever disturbing He | pre. phere Was i tim 
re s transactions, and with the telephone conversation l- when it was generally. considered that the laboring man couk 


», the parcel post would ¢ ’ Thy should not the city . : 
¢ e, the pare post would 'do the rest. Why ho 1 ol tie ty | make little use of an education; that education was useful only 
consumer be given the use of this obvious public facility to se-} ;,, the professions and as a means of culture to those who could 
cure the necessaries of life at their first cost, and with their | oi. a 

















. ‘ > ‘ | afford to obtain it. ihe majority of he people did no yi 
first smell? The rate, while low in America, is about the same | . is ore s Te ite alte i ae e 
4 - , : . - ’ = ain to more than a knowledge Ol ne pare rudiments OL an ecne 
as in use with postal systems in Europe, and the president of | ,;; They chose the occunatio1 aoricalifus vi 
: ‘ ao” =e 8 . . ail ee tion, 1ey CHOSE he occupation o igricuiture, served ypren 
the Bell Co., Mr. Vail, has declared that his company could give nal , A een: ON OP ctl , 1 
a osha 4 : ticeships in the trades, or took up lines of work in which no 
rates more or less equal” to those in Europe. pecial training. v required. Succ - atid 
P spreciea Vr biiite. vals i uire . ’ s tli? ol | LO 
Why not make the experiment of a postal telephone? And .equired special training in some manner or « 
where better than in Washington? The Government is the great- | 5, came other war 
est } tra nt il y al ol $100,000 ¢ ear, or al rut halt the 7 ec. | Z : . : - ant P P ' 
Pe? wee — sh oo diss imene “randy ~, a =, | Unfortunately it is true that the scant education ol i by 
sary interest charge. It would insure complete contr of its] ,, Rte a a See net? 7 : 
: : as : . 1s +3 > ° ’ _ | Le thhagOrity O8 tne peopie Unaer eXIS Lin CO Oil i Ol LLi 
communications in safeguarding its executiv and tary | value to. the their daily occunpat ' j 1 LY 
“ : re : | wiue ‘ Heli tik LALO LI eilt) rMCCUPAt is, al especial Is Til 
affai at the seat of government. The postal chi d be | try to agriculture Until the 1 : ‘ 
, + . , 2 ° : _ : rue as «asa LiLAbi e ‘ A thi i i Me’ 4) 1 Vi ‘ 
here to settle the problems arising in the light of direct ex- | snecial vocationa nurses in. son f +] 
: 1 ‘ 1 + 6 +s } BOCs Ve ALIVOLls UL Sed A SOULLE OO} iie@ ns 
perience, and Congress could observe directly too what | so. ven: those who obtained ; “li ‘ 
suecess the experiment is conducted. There will be a postal | little better fitted to earn a living t] t]} | r 
: ° rr y j l « it Cui Ut ‘ ik «lt ¥ i Ahdhli Call Lo Were ti 
surplus by July 1 of some ten millions. The Washing tele- | Technica -hool orn ' ence LT TS 
1 . : 1 | ’ ’ ( A ali y UE ; Ma : UU de alt +> 
phone system is set at iess than $7,000,000. This irplus i eens 0 aad +e at ee a 
r j . > +] } ’ . | in. colleges and universiti lave b j vided in 
represents the profits of the parcel post, the youngest member of | “ly these conditions the ! : 
i] tal family Why not use the cold thus brou a Nee. ie ; remedy ti naitions, l I 5 are 
ua iy at aiiuy. ‘\ \ iol a = l u ; ri in Ih meet the increasing ad and demand or ry il i 
introducing an even more useful servant to the peo] The masses: are unable take Vantage f what has } 
GENERAL NOTS. | PFovice I Ail tli ° Mann hs ore = | l ree irths o! 
people ure Loreea LO Tau ie ix ns por 
Mhe following numeral notes refer to Hearing Postalization of | without any vocational trai Z th r Ly ' 
the Telephone, January, 1915, fore House C n Post Offi B hte alti Tens hie aeiden i ; ‘ 
. ‘ ‘Cl ‘ “aa yiit ha tial if ili ii A i alll 
test ry of Hon. Davip J. Lewis: (1) p. 90 p. 11: ¢: n. 12 1 the nil re av uit . 
(4) pp. 15, 16; (5) p. 85; (6) p. 12; (7) p. 25; (8) ps 13; (9) p. 36; | ANG most Of Them quill school to fo t Ol bs ‘ er 
(10) p. 38; (11) p. 238. special training later, be » there visi 
(5) The propensity of high rates for killing the potential traffic i lso | bining their training with. t] r work On! U r cen 
illustrated in our recent experience. Before the parcel post, in 1912, the | ;, oy 1] » enongh 4 ?_— _ % ly ; ‘ 
express companies carried 318,000,000 parcels, about three per pita in Schoo 10g ¢ hougn to get througa nigh scnoeoi, bch EAM 
01 while the number in Switzerland is 10 per capita. Well, in 1915 | do so are little better prepared for a definite line of we 
the ompanies carried 288,000,000. pieces, and the pai 2 J { uri those are who drop out earlier hecaus he uc on t 
400,000,000 pieces, cour iting 01 nly those of a pound and up. In passing i , ; me 


receive is not along lines 


~ 
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be it noted that the postal parcel cost for handling only 5 cents | ai alg : 

and the express Masa cost slightly over 24 cents, excluding railway | Dations. Only 15 per cent of the beys and girls. continu 
pay in both cases. ‘The parcel traflic of the country doubled with the | school. beyond: the 
advent of the parcel post, jun ping from thré to seven hand: ad million - ple ; ‘e following me ‘patie witho , ial t 

of parcels. And 1 wiht does that mean? It means that the denial of the | our peepie are ful owing some occupation without special tral 
parcel function to the post oflice has killed 1 half of the parcel traflic for | ing, unless, perchance, they have found some other way 
generations. The exptens com pany vas doing less than a half man’s | obtaining it than through. the _— ‘schools: How much bet 
work. Itis even so, but worse, in the field of telegraphic correspondence. | he } ial Blleneeme. anes ered ve scho 
The telegraphs are dol ng not a ‘quarter man’s work. Their rates permit it would be if, when the se hildren are forced to leave hoo 
us to send about 120,000,000 telegrams a year. We should send:-500,- | because they can not afford to aaah Mw ‘aus y 
000,000 postal telegrams at the rates and according to the om rience | must go to work to contribute to their own support, a plan were 
of Australia, a country resembling ours in area, in wage, and in price | ; aan . ia Ss j : ial traini! r the 
levels. And this means, simply, that we are denied our right to com- | 12 operation whereby they could obtain specia a eee - 
mtnicate by telegraph. (6) | work they are best adapted by nature to perform and their 














age of 16. This means that 85 per « 
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development be continued rather than abandoned. This bill 
meets this condition by providing for part-time courses and 
night schools. 

The States have recognized the great need of aiding the 
vast army of untrained workers who leave the schools every 
year to enter the shops and farms without special training. 
Instead of the old system of three or four months of public 
school in the year in the rural sections, a few private prepara- 
tory schools, a university, and a few denominational colleges, 
prepared only to give literary courses to a limited number of 
people, we now have public graded schools nine months in the 
year in many localities, which are made possible by special 
local taxes voted by the people to supplement the inadequate 
fund available from the State. Vocational courses have been 
provided in many colleges and universities, and agricultural 
and mechanical colleges are provided in the States, in which 
a small percentage of the people may obtain special training. 
Public high schools giving free instruction have been provided 
in many communities to help the young people to reach the 
higher institutions. 

In connection with these free high schools there are to be 
found a few farm-life schools in which the boys are taught 
practical methods in farming and the girls are taught some- 
thing of home economics and domestic science. 'Teacher-train- 
ing schools have also been provided in a small way. All of 
this indicates the growing need and public recognition of the 
demand for special training for the many who otherwise must 
go through life unfitted for any special work. 

But the States and local communities are unable to equip 
and maintain vocational schools within the reach of all and at 
the same time train the necessary teachers and pay them ade- 
quate salaries. But the States can take advantage of the lib- 
eral terms of cooperation with the National Government as 
provided in this bill, and many of them are now prepared to 
do this. This bill places within their reach a goal long sought 
by the leaders in education in the States, but which has seemed 
to them almost impossible of attainment. They have made an 
effort and have done much good already in this line of educa- 
tion, but to bring the means of such training within the reach 
of all is a task beyond the power of the States to perform. The 
chief trouble has been to give to the people generally what has 
been provided, but with the National Government cooperating 
with the States plans can be devised by the time the maximum 
appropriations are available under this bill whereby every boy 
and girl in the land who needs and desires to be trained for a 
life work can do so without heaping upon their shoulders a 
burden of debt; and, in fact, they ought to be able to contribute 
something to their support while receiving this training. No 
mind can conceive of the great saving this will be to the coun- 
try materially as well as in, the contentment, well-being, and 
happiness of its citizens, which is at the foundation of national 
prosperity, security, and patriotism. Much has been said and 
done and much money expended on the various programs of 
conservation that have been promulgated in recent years, and 
this is well; but we, as a nation, have overlooked so far one of 
the greatest causes of national waste—the waste of the unde- 
veloped talent of the untrained youth of our land who are, by 
no fault of their own, pushed down into the lower stratum of 
society where they have no chance to win in life’s battles. 

The labor problem has always been a source of vexation, and 
it will be forever unless something is done that is worth while 
to help make the taborer satisfied with his chance in life. Edu- 
cation of the type that has been emphasized in this country is 
not the panacea for all ills of society, as some would have us 
think, but I believe that if the Government provides means for 
increasing the earning capacity of the majority of the wage 
earners of this country and thereby makes a contribution to 
their well-being we will then have taken a long step toward a 
solution of the labor trouble. This will be striking at the root 
of the matter and removing the cause of unrest. I do not 
subscribe to the theory that in order to keep the workingman 
satisfied he must be kept in ignorance and darkness. The trained 
workman finds little difficulty in obtaining a just reward for his 
labor, but the untrained man can not obtain as much in return 
for his effort as he feels that he should have. Consequently 
his sense of injustice is forever asserting itself in one form or 
another. Give him a fair chance by helping him to develop 
and utilize the talent he possesses and he will show his appre- 
ciation by being a better citizen and making his contribution in 
return to the national welfare and strength. This bill when 


enacted into law will add further importance and recognition 
to labor, which will have an effect in the mind and heart of 
the man who toils daily, but feels that he is fighting life’s 
battles alone and unassisfed. It will not deteriorate or mini- 
mize the importance of cultural education, but, on the other 
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hand, will utilize the fundamental learning now given to our 
children, but which is almost entirely lost when they go to work 
with their hands, as most of them must do. Instead of their 
education being entirely foreign to the work they must follow 
in life, let it become a part of their work. 
greater efficiency all along the line, and the effect upon our 
social and economic life will be wholesome. 

Those European countries that have done their duty in this 
respect have found cause to be thankful for their foresight. It 
is stated in the report on this bill that in the little German 
kingdom of Bavaria, with a population only a little greater than 
New York City, there are more trade schools than are to be 
found in all the United States. In Munich alone there are more 
than in 12 of the largest cities of our country. Can we doubt 
that this has had a great part in bringing about the wonderful 
efficiency of that country in peace as well as in war? There can 
be no doubt that the wonderful solidarity and almost super- 
human strength of the German nation is due in no small meas- 
ure to the fact that for generations that country has offered 
vocational training to every German citizen who could profit by. 
it in his life work. 

From the standpoint of agriculture, it is alarming to know 
that in hundreds of the rural counties in the United States the 
population is growing less every year. In several hundred such 
counties the population is now less than it was 25 years ago. 
Happily, the revival of interest in farming in the last few years 
and the demonstration of the fact that intelligence properly 
directed in that occupation brings as good returns as in any 
other, has in a measure stopped this abnormal drift of un- 
trained workers from the farms to the industrial centers. But 
many who owned small farms have made this change, which has 
been on a larger scale than one would think without investi- 
gation. However much they may have suffered by the change, 
they will not return to the farms until they know that a better 
opportunity is there for them. Their changing in such large 
numbers from the farms to the factories has been unfortunate 
in that it has swollen the ranks of the untrained army of con- 
sumers and has reduced the number of producers. This has had 
its effect in contributing to the high cost of living, which is 
bound to increase to all in proportion to the number who cease 
to be producers and become consumers. If a plan can be devised 
to make agricultural pursuits more profitable and attractive to 
that class who have abandoned it because they despaired of 
success and have taken up other work for which they are little, 
if any, better prepared, it is evident that the tendency to go 
back to agriculture would be a great factor toward restoring 
the balance between supply and demand. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that to have been a member of 
the Committee on Education and to have had a part in framing 
this bill, which I hope and believe will soon become a law, will 
ever be remembered by me as one of the most pleasant inci- 
dents of my public career. 


Voeational Education. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ol 
HON. S. D. FESS, 
OF OHIO, 

In roe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 2, 1917. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, in the early part of this session I 
addressed the House upon the provisions of the bill (S. 7038) now 
before us. At that time I did not enter upon the principles of 
vocational education so much as the details of the bil. I then 
promised myself and the House at some future date I would set 
out in extenso the importance of national aid to vocational 
education. 

It is all but a universal opinion that vocational education is 
of vast importance to State and Nation. As the country grows 
older the importance intensifies. In Europe, where the bread- 
and-butter issue is commanding the front of the stage, educa- 
tion for efficient employment is of prime importance. In this 
country, so young and so prodigal of resource, the importance 
of conservation and development of our natural as well as 
national resources is not yet commanding. But the time is now 
at hand when that feature demands attention. 

As the scale of resource falls or lowers, that of efficient !abor 
must rise. The supply must keep pace with demand. If demand 
continues to increase, both by the growth of population a::1 the 
multiplicity of our tastes, the supply must likewise increase 


The result will be 














either by an increase of resource or by an augmentation of 
finished product from the given resource by efficient labor and 
scientific methods of production. In agriculture we can not 
hope to indefinitely increase our acreage. It will soon be a fixed 
sum. We have some swamps to reclaim, some deserts to irri- 
gate, and some mountain slopes to command, but the limit will 
soon be reached. On the other hand, our population is striding 


by the millions, our tastes are increasing with our abilities, | 
The prob- | 


and our demands are multiplyng with equal pace. 
lem is not to increase the acreage but to make the acre produce 
double, treble, or quadruple what it now produces. That is the 
work of brain, of scientific application of efficient methods of 
production. The farmer must be a trained agriculturist. This 
is one phase of vocational training. 

Vocational training has also the greater value of preventing 
the waste of human energy. As I said when I addressed the 
House before, our chief concern here so far as labor is concerned 
is with three classes, all too frequent among our youth of to-day: 


(1) The unemployed, or the army of idle children; (2) the | 


improperly employed, where misfits are observed; and (3) the 
imperfectly employed, where energy capable is stunted by lack 
of direction. 

All of these sources supply a total loss of useful product of 
labor that is frightful. Vocational education will help to cor- 
rect these errors and close up these leaks to human energy. 

in the old days the youth was usually apprenticed to learn a 


trade. While there was some good in it, it grew into disfavor 
more or less. Its value was therefore largely lost by an un- 


friendly public attitude because of a sort of involuntary servi- 
tude it permitted. Vocational education must do in a better 
way what in other days was accomplished by that system. 
Labor must produce in the mind of the laborer a feeling of 
self-respect and dignity. It must find a way to dignify the 
work of the hands without the seeming odor of an involuntary 
service of a period of time. Every man who has observed the 
problem knows the trained worker will discount wonderfully 
the untrained. This fact is as it should be, just as brain ac- 
complishment should be everywhere and always recognized. 
The added product of his hands is not the chief advantage, but 
the attitude of mind of the worker toward his work where his 
handicraft reflects intelligent direction of a citizen among you 
is the main accomplishment. As industry grows, the demands 
for efficient workers increase. These demands call for an or- 
ganized system of vocational education for its supply. 

In these days of high cost of living the solution will not come 
resolutions in Congress, nor debates on economic subjects, 
hut by increasing the supply of what the populace demands and 
is willing to pay for. As labor is the chief element of cost, the 
problem is to increase the day’s output without multiplying 
hours of work or numbers of laborers, but by trained efficiency 
the product of the hand. This is a chief field of vocational edu- 
cation. When we reflect that we are in competition with the 
world, a part of which is girding itself with the most efficient 
workers by making out of every citizen a trained laborer, it is 
not too much to say our standing as a nation will depend upon 
our methods of meeting that competition. 

These foregoing grounds for this sort of education are gen- 
erally There are and far-reaching 
One object of legislation on this subject would be democ- 
ratize our education. While at the open door of the public 
school as at no other place in our great country we see the 
inanifestation of democracy, since side by side stand the child 
of the rich and the child of the poor, yet there is not an equal 
opportunity for each, as the one rests on what is provided by a 
provident 
chance of employment of his talents. While I admit that it 
would be practically impossible to distinguish the rich pupil 
from his poor seat mate, there is a difference. The large per 
cent of the poor class leave the school at an early age, and their 
only hope of self-support-—his training for life gone. Any 
system of education that will enable the youth of 12 or 14 years 
who stands by the side of his better-favored classmate to con- 
tinue a preparation that will enable him by his ability to do 
to continue by his side until, perchance, he steps above him, as 
would most probably occur, will help to democratize the Nation 
to the everlasting good of all concerned. This feature of neces- 
sity to work for wages at an early day, as is so apparent in mul- 
titudes of homes in our country, necessitates the inauguration of 
the part-time and evening-school system. I discussed this phase 
of vocational education in the early part of the session and need 
not, therefore, repeat it here at this time. Suffice it to say it is 
probably the greatest single step in modern education. 

One of the cardinal principles of a wise system of education 
is to “ learn to do by doing.” 
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hand and the other must depend upon the fortuitous | 


This was held as a maxim in educa- | Either associated or separate normal schools ha 


| ment of his hand. 


| general education. 
| resources that an education to develop them 








od | 


tional philosophy. Vocational education emphasizes this prin- 
ciple. by demanding an articulate association of practice with 
theory. It even says that the two must be so treated as the one 
is but a demonstration of the other. The all-day school should 
see to it that fully one-half of the time should be spent in the 
field if it is agricultural education or the shop if industrial or 
the home if home economics education. This working phase of 
education tends not only to dignify the hand, but it humanizes it, 
and democratizes the worker. This in time will tend to give to 
the element of utility the same rank as to the cultural. It, on 
the other hand, will not magnify the devotee of culture who too 
frequently qualifies himself as one who needs not work over the 
artisan who has chosen to dignify his training in the accomplish 
This will act as a leveler to eliminate the 
ish demarcation of society in which the artisan is sharply dif- 
ferentiated from the artist, with no especial mark of his art. 
This achievement is in the line of democratizing American life. 
This new standard of recognition among one’s fellows will not 
only tend to disquiet the prejudices, but it will ereet new stand- 


fool- 


| ards of living to the plane of self-respect to rest upon what one 


achieves, rather than the accident of family name, birth, or 
fortune. Vocational education should have these general effects, 
which make its results national from the very outset. 

There are those who think that vocational training should be 
left to the States. It is argued that it is not a national question. 
Mr. Speaker, I have stated the general grounds for this new 
step in our education, and I feel sure every ground argues it a 
national import. There are States in this Union in which 
education would be important but which could not successt 
alone carry it on, due to the already overburden of « 
There are States with such widel 


this 
ully 
ae ring for 
y varying 
would be a national 

worker trained in 
gies in other States. 


asset. Labor is so volatile, so mobile that a 
one State is quite likely to devote his ener 


A very large per cent of our citizens live in communities other 
than those in which they were born. In other words, burdens 
required to train a worker may not be compensated by that 


worker remaining in the State which 
may operate in various States; his service is national and his 
training should be assisted by the Nation. The problem of voca- 
tional training frequently takes on a national phase, not only in 
its comprehensiveness, but in character. The f the 
problem is commensurate with the national importance of its 
proper solution. 

While education of the youth has ever been looked upon as 
an important problem, it is properly magnified when the Gen 
eral Government thinks well enough of it not only to support it 
as a State asset, but to assist the States in producing the maxi 
mum result. The Bureau of Edueation has never 
the rank here in our country that it has in Europe, 


assumed the burdens; he 


its size ¢ 


been riven 


ESTE 


aly 


in Germany, where it is of prime importance and rank. This 
step advances toward that recognition and should be applauded 
by all as a step forward in a most important matter. 
Vocational education invites a field of expert study and in- 
vestigation. We have the rarest facilities here in the various 
Government agencies to conduct these investigations. They 
can not be made by the States. They can be and should be 
made by the Nation. In this way the problem can be studied 


not only as a national one, but in all its relations to the various 
States, with their varied conditions. 

The problem is peculiarly national, and while the Nation will 
not supersede the State in its school system, it must assist the 


State to reach the results needed and only possible thre 
national assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, most naturally since education has always been 
strictly held a State matter, the question at once arises, Is the 


and then hear a 


We now 


that 


proposed national aid constitutional ? 
criticism of our system on the ground America has 
educational system. True, as a Nation have no 
educational system. However, we have 48 State systems quite 


no 


We itional 


generally uniform, but sufficiently varied to suit localities. We 
will never have an obliteration of State lines. This bill is 
written on the basis to make no interference whatever with the 
States. It supplies aid to be applied by the States when mini 
mum requirements are met by them. It therefore will be 
strictly within the purview of the Constitution. It is supported 
by various precedents of former national aid to education 
within the States. The various State colleges for mechanical 
and agricultural training, commonly known as the land-grant 
colleges, were established by national aid. To be exact, there 
are 68 such institutions within the States of the United States 
and they very largely supply the expert training for the teach 
ing of kindred subjects in the various parts of the country. 


ve received and 
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expended the funds derived from at least a million and a half | erally desired and its merits recognized the States have not 
acres for the preparation of teachers for those secondary schools | 


which teach home economics, elementary agriculture, and 
manual training. 

This Federal aid has not been confined to work in the recita- 
tion, or to be more specifie for classrow.. instruction, but has 


extended to research, experimental, «iui field demonstration 


work. Only just recently the Congress provided for adult agri- | 


cultural extension work through the Smith-Lever bil}. Even 
these activities de not comprehend the sum of Federal activities 
in education in the States. Millions of dollars have been ap- 
propristed and expended through various bureaus and divi- 
sions of the Government for collection and dissemination of 
useful information which in a very specifie way augments the 
sum of useful knowledge of the teachers and pupils. The work 
of the present Agricultural Department is a vast organization 





and probably most of them can not successfully carry it on 
unaided. In no State are there inany such sehools and not 
well equipped and but few teachers. Trained teachers are 
essential, and no State has either the needed corps nor the 
character of training modern industrial life demands. With- 
out Federal aid it will not have. The financial burden of prop- 
erly conducting either the actual voeational school or the 
training school for teachers is too heavy with requirements for 
general education for a State to meet it. If the National Goy- 
ernment assists, it will magnify the inypoertance of the eduea- 
tion. It will stimulate the State to meet a standard that the 
Nation will suggest. The mobility of owe population indicated 
by the large per cent of it whieh lives in places other than 
where born and the great diversity of our requirements in the 
various States make this a National rather than a State 
problem. 

The inauguration and successful development of the system 
demand the cooperation of the General Government with its 
limitiess facilities for making studies and investigations of the 
entire probiem, whieh is large enough to enlist the Nation’s best 
energies. These studies are important, as suggested by the 
Federal Commission on Voeational Hducation. 

Mr. Speaker, I here insert the statement of the commission that 
the Members may refresh their minds upon the vast range of 
investigations such a system of education invites: 

1. A study of the movement for vocational education in other coun- 
iries which will, with constant referenee to the similarities or differ- 
ences between their conditions and our own, furnish this country with 
an authoritative estimate of the causes lying behind the movement, the 
progress and tendencies of the work, the efficiency of different types of 
schools and their adaptation to American conditions and needs, and 


the educational, sectat, and economic resulis. 
2. A study of the different types of vocational schools of all kinds 
which are tn operation in this country, interpreting their courses of 


study and methods of instruction. im terms of their adaptation to the 
aim of the school, and the «om litions to which they are to be adjusted. 

3. A study of the efficieney, not only of the different types. of schools 
but of all the vocational schoots of the country, as measured by the 
suecess of their studects. , : 

4. Full information each year as to the progress of vocational edu- 
cation in this country, bringing up to date the statistics concérning 
sehools already established, and valling attention to changes and tend- 
encies, while at the same time laying particular emphasis upan new 
schgols and new experiments and deviees 
>. Information concerning such things as buildings, equipment. cost 
of instruetion, supplies, and courses and methods of instruction, which 
will furnish first-hand knowledge to those desiring to establish new 


schools. 








nformatien for agricuitural education: The Government has already 


done much to promote agricultural education through the Department 
of Agriculture. Large appropriations have been given, which the de- 






partment has applied making studies, investigations, and experiments 
concerning agriculture and agricultural processes, and the resulting in- 
formation has not only been of use to the farmer but also to the 
agricultural schools in their courses of study, 

Knowledge of agriculture is much more wildly disseminated than 
knowledge of other vocational process« On some phases of agriculture 
exhaustive work has been done Che studies and investigations 
should be continued, to furnish materials for a more scientific ricul- 
ture, and their scope should be broadened to meet the needs of a wider 





| range of persons in farm life, 


at a vmoth annual cost to carry on the work of popular | 
educiution in agriculture on a large scale. In the 60 years since | 
Pres nt Buchanan vetoed the first bill creating the State agri- 
ircd and mechanical college on the ground that it would tend | 
to induce the State to lean upon the Federal Government for 
duecational facilities, there has been some opposition to persist. | 
Hiowever. Buchanan’s fear was not justified, because for every 
dollar the Federal Government gave the State spent more. In 
1911 the proportion was 1 to 4. During these years there 
have been passed 42 acts in all providing Federal assistance. 
The total national grants, taken from Monroe’s Cyclopedia of 
Kducation, I here append: 
oa Acres | 6 Bi 1 i ; — Total 
; + aDG PUFPOSS granted. nee, aes ae income. 
come 
For ¢ommon. schools 
ons for school £1,064, 300 103, COO | £410, GOO, 003 £13, 060, 009 
ne erants £00, 000 1,000, 009 | 1, COO, 009 
hive per cent of land | 
uke ' aca ated , 187, 314 7,00, 00) 14,000, 009 
lus reverlue. .....).-.-. eine ‘ 14.4600, OG fo. ccs 14, 000, 000 
mprovement | 
et F000, 000 €, 000, 000 | &, 000, GOD | 14,008, 000 | 
mp-land grants -.. 45, 000, 000 5,000,000 | 2,000, 009 17,000, 009 
reserve per cent} ...-.......... 1,000,000 | | 25,000,000 26, 000, 000 
Wiis ses 131,964,300 | 147,187,316 | 452,000,000 | £99,009,009 | 
\ igher educa 
University grants 3, 407, 643 5, 000, 000 27, 500, 000 32, 500, 000 
l_and-grant colleges 
Grants ofland..} 11, 367, 832 13, 736, 178 25,000,000 | 39,000, 000 
Experiment sta- | . 
en Seer 14, 000, 000 30,000,000 | 44,000, 000 
Laws 1890 and 
PM ais: kes ean ...| 28,920,000 | 162,500, 000 86, 420, 000 
DO. occne 14, 775, 475 56, f 178 145, 000, C00 | 2200, 920, 000 
— : : =| ot 
Grat wr other type 
ol Ot j 
mal schools... -.! 1, 500, 000 2, 000 17, 500, 000 50, 000, 000 
Deaf, dumb, and 
etic citec by oan 560, 000 |.. c 5, 609, 000 5, 600, 000 
Reform schools..... 500,000 |..... j 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
9 560, 000 a5 000 28, 100, 000 30, 600, 000 
4. Summary of grants.....} 149,299,775 | 206,343,494 | 2 725, 100, 000 | 2 829, 520, 000 
Calculated for 20 years from 1911 at present 1 )t Increase. — 
hese totals are not the correet sums of the items, but are given as shown in the 
In the light of what has already been done few people will 
question our constitutional right to end Federal aid to voca- 
tiei ation. 
In the former grants it will be noted the aid was confined 
to. su vork as is usually done after the secondary education | 
. ' , ‘ ry’ ey "a | 
hi eu. supplied by the State. This proposed grant looks to | 
the vouth of 14 to 18 who should be in sehool. Of the 4,500,000 | 
pupils of that age now in the country fully half of them leave 
sehool before they reach 14. It is the character of citizenship 
these delinquents will make if not ovided with the instru- 
ments of good citizens that invokes the interest and concern of 
the | ernment If those necessary elements are wanting, it 
is a proper function of this Government to supply them. For 


after all every dollar e led by either State or Nation for 
education must be justifi by the promise of a better citizen- 
ship, since the chief business of government is to promote a 
higher rank of citizenship. 

Seeking the justification of the enactment of the present bill, 
which looks to an annual Federal expenditure of $7,000,000 





when the sum shall have reached the maximum, I see at least 
a half dezen good reasons. While vocational training is gen- 


Much of the work already done has been of a highty scientific char- 
acter. This work should not be neglected, but it should be supple- 
mented by studies of the simpler processes applicable te the more com- 
mon and every-day problems of the farmer. 

It is highly important that, from the great mass of data at hand 
and from data to be collected from further studies, more direct appli 
eation be made to the use of the material in giving instruction in 
agriculture. 

Information for home-economics education: Several of the Iederal 
departments and bureaus have already made numerous valuable studies 
affording information useful in the development of home-economics 
education. A Jarge part of this study has been along the line of 
foods——their preparation, composition, and nutritive values-—and along 
the line of the construction, sanitation, and equipment ot the farm 
home. 

These studies have not only been of use in the country districts but 
they have been of wide value to schools and colleges for their courses 
of instruction in home economics. The results have been productive 
of so much good that the work should be enlarged and extended with 
a view to placing training for the maintenance and care of the home 
on 2 seientific basis. Aside from studies which directly benefit the 
individual home maker, there is great need of larger and more de- 
tailed information regarding yoceations which are based on a knowledge 
of home economics—callings such as those of the dietician, the insti 
tutional manager, the matron, thd lunch-room or tea-room manager, the 
professional cook, and other similir occupations. 

The problem of home-economics training for the great mass of girls 
who spend their early years as wage earners in stores, shops, and 
factories is also one for serious consideration and investigation, and 
one that has as yet hardly been touched, although it is perhaps more 
important and far-reaching than any other. Wspecially needed are 
such studies as those relating to the purchase and care of clothing, the 
conservation of health and the maintenance of efficiency through proper 
food and exercise, the planning of personal and household budgets, the 
proper sanitation and ventilation of home and workroom surroundings. 
Such studies as these and many others will be greatly needed in the 
development of part-time education for girls who are already at work 
and would also be highly valuable in developing courses in home eco- 
nomics for young housekeepers who have not had the opportunity for 
such training in our schools. 
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While approving of every possible means of extending the more 

clentifie studies and research for the development of home economics, 
the commission feels that the particular need at the present time is for 
material which will reach down to the average girl who goes neither 
to high schoo) nor to college, but upon whose training for the care of 
a home and family the future welfare of society will largely depend. 

Information for commercial education: What has been said before 
of the need of wider knowledge for agriculture and for industries is 
equally true in general as to commerce for the purposes of commercial 
education. Among the many questions concerning which the country 
should have information for use in the training of commercial workers 
th lowing have been suggested: 

Supply and demand for trained commercial workers. 

Distribution of commercial workers. 





Selection and placement of commercial workers. 
1) riptive analysis of the world of commercial pursuits in the 
broad lines of employment, such as banking, accounting, business man- 


agement, executive service, salesmanship, and ordinary clerical work. 


Descriptive analysis of cach one of these lines of cmployment into 
specific occupations and of each occupation into such important factors 
as source of supply of commercial workers; prevailing salaries; de- 
mands upon the worker as to general and commercial education ; oppor- 
tunities offered for training for higher responsibility ; next position in 
regular order; how far previous experience prepares for the next posi- 
tion; the additional school training necessary as proper preparation 


for advancement, 
The changing conditions of commerce 
ments upon the 
ployment, 
The requirements 
commerce, 
Che number and classes of foreign commercial schools of different 
types 


Information for trade and industrial 





ing require- 
mercial em- 





; ®, Which bring chat 
commercial workers in any line of com 


upon commercial workers in dealing with forcign 


education: We now furnish a 
large amount of information to aid the farmer in meeting his prob- 
lems. {t is just as necessary that the Government should supply 
knowledge for the better preparation of human labor in industry as 
that it should furnish information concerning soll fertility, fertilizers, 
pests, insects, and the best methods of farm organization for the 


e is a great and pressing need for an analysis of our industries 

the first step in forwarding an intelligent program for the training 
of industrial workers. We need an intensive study of the require- 
ments upon wage earners in the specific occupations into which each 
industry is divided. Not until this is done will it be possible to know 
in an accurate and comprehensive way the particular kinds of train- 
ing which any group of workers should have or how that training can 
best be given 

\mong other helps for industrial education, we need such things as 
t} following: 

Co analyze the industries into their branches or occupations. 

ro ascertain what the worker in each of these occupations needs in 
skill! and knowledge. 

To learn how far this skill and knowledge can be obtained in regular 
work in the occupation, 

fo know what use is made of apprenticeship, cooperative, and trade 
agreement plans for the training of workers in any industry. 

lo know what the industry fails to give in the way of skill and 
knowledge that the worker needs for thorough efficiency. 

To learn what the school can do in this connection. 

To make careful reports from time to time, showing the progres 
present conditions, problems, and tendencies throughout the country 
of the movement for industrial education. 

To secure timely knowledge of pronounced changes in industrial 
processes, materials, and organizations which affect the proper educa- 
tion of workers to meet trade requirements. 

There are many other questions that should be answered, 
the following are examples: 

What is the preferred age for beginners in any given industry in this 
country ? 

What are the upper and lower limits as to the age of the 
worker in any given occupation? 

What are the upper and lower limits as to the wage received? 

What are the sources of supply for workers in a given occupation? 

What are the physical requirements upon the worker in a given oc 
cupation, such as strength, endurance, quickness, deftness, fineness of 
sight, accuracy? 

How long does it usually take to train a worker for a given occupa- 
tion? 

What are the 
advance ? 

liow far does the work of his present occupation prepare the worker 
to meet the requirements of the new one? 

What is the supply and demand for workers in the various industries 
and occupations? 

In which industries and occupations is there the greatest opportunity 
at the present, or any given time, for desirable employment? 

Only with such knowledge will it be possible to place industrial edu 
cation in this country upon an intelligent basis. Only when we have 
learned these things will we be able to standardize the requirements for 
teachers, develop proper courses of study and correct methods of teach- 
ing, and measure the efficiency of the schools in terms of what their 
siudents are able to achieve. Some agency able to cope with the 
problem must assist the States in this task. 

The need is as great for information concerning trade and industry 
fi ise in preparing workers to manufacture goods as it is for in- 

rmation concerning agriculture for use in the training of farmers. 
Che high degree of specialization in industry, the complex character 
of both our manufacturing processes and industrial organization, and 


of which 


efficient 


secupations within an industry to which a worker may 











t} apid and pronounced changes in our manufacturing life make 
th need for such a survey particularly urgent. In a nation-wide 
ttempt to educate our age earners, such intensive surveys of all 
kinds of occupations prement a field for national service by Govern- 


ment agencies as large and important as it is indispensable and difficult. 
[t is not possible to rely upon individual ae for the informa- 


n necessiry for a program of industrial education national in its 


‘ 


Scope Individual employers have had little or no “expe rience in dealing 
With such problems in the large, and they would, of course, be inclined 
to look at it only from the standpoint of their own limited interest and 
outlook. Furthermore, to attempt the work in this way would result 
only in a piecemeal job. Each manufacturer would naturally find out 


things which might be of general use, but would employ them only for 
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his own benefit. This would obviously result in a large duplication of 
effort. Even if the investigations of individual manufacturers were 
well made, there would be no opportunity fo 


miparing 














es = il 
thermore, there could not be the wid dy licity mé sury to 
make such results available to everybody baving the me tions to 
face. , 

Neither could the task be adequately my hed through national 
organizations of employers. Such organizations haye i 
experience in doing this work. re are, mparative : I 
few great national organizations of employers which are « pped to 
undertake such a task. ‘he present interest f h o1 t 
would not induce them to take the ti mor 
are, moreover, certain grave differences p 
ployees regarding certain matters in ind riz t 
differences might easily prove a handicap to eitl 
organizations or national associations of employ 
to handle this matter. 

This method of getting information tl g ! il inter l 
require a long time, even if it could | 1 
end. It would mean piecemeal l t 
resuits and the absence not on! 1 counti le and unt I 
of view and method of approach but also of the publicity w 
be of the greatest benefit to all con I. 

The States can not deal individua with tl matter No St 
adequately equipped to handle it; no State has had any co derable 
experience, at least, with this kind of investigation; 1 tate has even 
made a beginning in such work, nor vy State pe ) i 
necessary nation-wide point of view Ir I tu ! nd 
by the States acting separately would be open to p tically all the 
objections given above. 

The work must be done by the National Government: The training of 


our workers is a national question. It requires a national outlook to 


approach it properly. The National Government is the one unbiased 
agency for the task, and the only one capable of making comprehensi 
studies, which will be useful oy wher Both States and i ‘ 
would have confidence in the k performed d the infor tion ¢ 
seminated by the Federal Gov rmme nt. 
Mr. Speaker, having but recently discussed the details 

bill now before us, I need not here repeat what I en said. 
Suffice it to say that we in this bill confine Federal aid to bu 
two activities: First, the part payment of salaric 1 agricul- 


tural, trade, industrial, and home economic teaching and 
vision, and, secondly, to the training of teachers for this work. 

To the first activity we devote as an 
$1,000,000 the first year, $500,000 to agricultural and $500,000 
to trade, industrial, and home economics ee This is 
increased $250,000 per year for the two kinds of teaching until 
1923, when each sum will reach $2,000,000, then an annual 
increase of $500,000 until 1925, when each sum will reach the 
maximum of $3,000,000, totaling in the two flelds of teaching 
the maximum of $6,000,000 per annum for payment of salari 
For the training of teachers the initial aes is $500,000, and the 
maximum of $1,000,000 is reached three years later. This makes 
an applic ation of $7,000,000 annually by the Federal Government 
to be matched by the States with a like sum. When full) 


<yper- 


initial expenditure 
bilitialt expenal ul 


operation the minimum investment by both Nation and Siat 
will be $14,000,000. In the light of former national assistan« 
we may predict an increase by the States of from two to three 
times this amount. 

At first it was thought the apportionment should be ade in 
accordance with the needs based upon per cent of illiteracy of 
the States. This was not favorably regarded. It would have 


at once raised the question of gratuitous assistance rather than 
cooperative help. It was decided to make the State’s quota for 
agricultural purposes on the basis its agricult il} ) 
holds to the total agricultural population of the Natio Like 


wise was the apportionment made for trade and industrial 
education. The pork-barrel element was obviated by requiring 
each State to meet the Federal Government halfway. Once 
set this plan on foot, and if a good thing the States will prove it 
This plan of apportionment would give some States a vel 


small sum for one or the other purpose. Delaware, for example, 
would get only $1,050 for agricultural work. The cor 
believing such small sums would be but waste, fixed ; — O00) 
minimum up to 1923 and $10,000 thereafter for each State for 
agriculture, 
teachers. This provision was indorsed by tl! 1m 4 
wise step. 
priations; the sums are set out 
feature is of importance to each Member of the Con 
here set out the several amounts t] 
reported by the President’s Vocational Commission li 
observed that 16 States will come in for this additio: 
agriculture, and 24 in trade and 
up the first allotment of $5,000, and 8 States f 
and 9 States in trade, and so forth, to ma! p 
mum of $10,000. Seventeen States will « 
help in the training of teachers. 

The permanent additional appropriatio: 


also for trade and industrial, also for trai: ‘ 


ry minimn TI we aclal . 
rhese minimum sums will req ! aadity 


at each St 





Salaries for agricultural teaching 0 
Salaries for trade and industrial teaching 1 OO 
Training of all these lasses S&S 0 


Total additional appropriatice: ‘ ‘ Li 200 
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Table showing amounts which each State would receive for the salaries | Table showing amount which each State would receive for the salaries 
of tcachers, supervisors, or Girectors of agricultural subjects ander ‘the of teachers of trade and industrial subjects, etc.—Contimued. 
proposals of the commission. Sate “seta 
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Table showing amount which cach State would receive for the training 
of teachers under the proposals of the commission—Continued. 
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The bill creates a Federal board to have charge of the entire 
field. This was regarded as the most important feature of this 
legislation. It received most careful consideration. There 
were Inauy suggestions on this board. The President’s commis- 
sion suggested a board made up of members of the Cabinet. 
This was a compromise. The Senate proposed an ex officio 
board made up of the Cabinet members, much after the com- 
mission’s recommendation. Under this board a second board of 
specialists, representative in character, seven in number, with 
salaries from $5,000 to $7,000, is provided. It also provided an 
advisory board, without compensation save expenses, limited to 
S10 per day in addition to traveling expenses, 
limited to 30 days per year. The Senate provides an ex officio 
board witheut additional salary, a board of specialists with 
Salaries, and an advisory board without compensation. The 
House proposes a board of five members, the chairman of which 
is the Commissioner of Education, and four associate members, 
to be appointed by the President, with a salary of $5,000, with 
powers to appoint other boards of specialists in case of need. 
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and service | 


The beard is to be active and to cooperate with the executive | 


heads. Other suggestions were made that the board should 
consist of five in number, to receive $7,500 salary, 
rious activities to be expressly represented on the board, such 
as education, agriculture, labor, commerce, and manufacture. 
Still another suggestion was made that the board should con- 
sist of six in number, with the Secretary of Interior as ex 
officio member and the Commissioner of Education and four 
associate members to be appointed by the President as the 
uctive board. This would be similar to the Federal Reserve 
Board. 
with the Government department in charge. 
vestion was a board of seven, to consist of three ex officio‘ mem- 
bers—Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor—and 
the Commissioner of Education, with three associate members 
to be appointed by the President. It was generally agreed that 
the work would demand a body of leaders of substantial ability. 

An additional annual appropriation of $200,000 is required 
for administration work, to be used by the Federal board to 
carry on the needed investigations provided for in the require- 
ments of the bill. These investigations are to be made in coop- 
eration with the various departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment so far as is practical. This provision is mandatory in the 
House bill, but permissive in the Senate bill. 
against neglect of any department of vocational training. 

The bill requires the application of the funds to be made by 
the various States in order to preserve the State control of its 
education. However, the Government provides against a waste 
of funds in the hands of the State authority. To safeguard the 
funds, the bill makes minimum requirements which must be met 
in order that the State may secure the aid. The State must by 
legislative act create a State board if no such board exists or 
designate a board to consist of not less than three persons who 
Shall have charge of the application of the funds. This beard 
must submit its plans showing the kinds of voeational education 
it proposes, the kinds of schools and equipment, courses of study, 


This is to insure | : 
| eral board will not publish what the standard shall be, as the 


and the va- | 


Its chief claim was to connect up the work of the board | 
Still another sug- | 


| waste of public funds. 
| not be divorced 
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must meet the approval of the Federal board before the grant is 
made. The State board is required to make an annual report to 
the Federal board by the 1st of September. This report must 
cover the work done in the State and receipts and expenditures of 
money under this act. The State is under obligation to apply 
the money as designated, and must, as a necessary condition 
for the receipt of any Federal aid, bear all the expense required 
to supply the necessary supplemental education for the pre- 
vocational requirement. No part of the cost thereof shall come 
out of the appropriations herein authorized. Not more than 60 
per cent nor less than 20 per cent can be used for training 
teachers for either subject. Some States are generally agricul- 
tural, while others are industrial. This provision permits a 
State to provide training according to its needs under limits. 

The conditions the commission laid down as necessary to 
secure the funds, and which were separately specified for the 
different classes of teachers and supervisors, are as follows: 
First, grants are limited to schools supported and controlled by 
the public. The importance of this provision appears at once. 
It would not do to apply funds either to a private or purely 
denominational institution of learning. However good their 
work, Federal aid must be limited to such as are ‘supported by 
publie taxation. The education must be less than college grade. 
There is no wish to duplicate the work so well done already. 
That of college grade is amply cared for already, and the im- 
perative need to-day is in the lower grades where it will insure 
the greatest good to the greatest number. The aid must be 
limited to pupils of 14 and over. It is well established that a 
child should not attempt to enter upon vocational work at an 
earlier period. It would be much better if the minimum could 
be increased, and it would be were it not that to reach the pupil 
who most needs this training it will be necessary to apply it 
before he leaves school. The compulsory laws of the States 
quite generally make 14 the compulsory school age. Hence, at 
this age we witness a veritable exodus from the schoolrvoom, 
which suggests a woeful ignorance of our parents on the value 
of public-school education. 

This leads to the next condition, which requires the grant 
for such persons who have either entered upon or are about to 
enter upon some useful employment. Federal grants are herein 
confined to vocational edueation, and must not be used to give 
supplemental general education as a foundation of useful em- 
pioyment for which the vocational training is intended. This 
general education is one of the minimum requirements of the 
States which must be met by the States as a condition to secure 
the Federal grant. This act declares “that the amouni 
pended for the maintenance of such education in any school.” and 
so forth, “shall be not less annually than the amount fixed 
the State board as the minimum, with the approval of the F'ed- 
eral board,” and so forth. 

The teachers contemplated in this aet shall have such quatifi- 
cations as shall be fixed by the State boards, by and with the 
approval of the Federal board. The law reads, “that the 
teachers,” and so forth, “ shall have at least the minimum qual- 
ifiecations determined by the State,” and so forth. This require- 
ment is essential to insure a high grade of teaching and supervi 
sion in the vocational field, that the best use may be made of the 
expenditure of public money. While the State fixes the qualifica- 
tions they must meet the approval of the Government. 

There are additional requirements specified to insure agains! 
To make sure that the theoretical will 
from the practical, the appropriation shall 
extend to field or shop work as well as recitation work. It goes 
to supervisors and directors in the agricultural fields, as well as 
to teachers. The State board must furnish the plant and equip- 
ment, which must be approved by the Federal board as the mini- 
mum requirement in such State for such pursuit. With thé 
approval of the Federal board the State beard will set up 
minimum requirements of such plant and equipment. The led- 


various States so widely differ that latitude should be allowed 
so that a flexible rule can be made applicable, but always under 


control of the Federal board. Every State should be required 
| to expend a minimum amount. as an earnest of its sincerity to 
make a proper use of the Federal funds it secures. This m 
must be large enough to insure against a frittering of the 
school fund granted by the Nation. While that sum can not be 
fixed, since all States are not alike, yet what it is must | eft 
with the approval of the Federal board. The foregoing require- 
ments, in connection with that other condition mt the State 
must meet the Federal Government dollar for collar, insure 


imethods of teaching, qualifications of teachers, and so forth, and | 


in agricultural education plans for supervision and similar faets 
in trade, industrial, and home economics education. These plans 


against a misuse of the national funds. 
In legislation looking to an inauguration of trace, industrial, 
and home economies education by Federal aid 


specific i 
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should be constantly kept in mind. As in the field of agricul- 
tural education the plant and its equipment meeting the require- 
ments of the Federal board must be provided by the State. 
Wide differences among the States would suggest a flexible rule 


as to minimum requirements. The amount to be expended should 
be made large enough to insure against a waste of funds. This 
may not be the same in every State. Consequently, it will be 
left to the approval of the Federal board. The education must 
include demonstration work as well as classroom work, so the 
work in the shop is but the practical application of the principle 


learned in the classroom. As in agriculture, it was suggested 
the demonstration work should be at least six months in the 
year, so in trade and industry it should be at least half the year 
in shop work in the all-day schools which by the provisions 
of this bill must run nine months in the year and at least 30 
hours per week throughout the year. In the part-time school, 


to which the bill makes special provision, the minimum would 
most probably be on classroom work and should not be less than 
144 hours per year. That is just one-half the time required by 
the State of Pennsylvania where 8 hours per week, or 288 hours 
per year, are required. It is generally conceded that at least 
one-third of the funds to be granted should go to the part-time 
school. That proportion is made obligatory in this bill and is 
but a suggestion of the importance of the step in modern educa- 
tion. This would catch that array of pupils dropping out of 
school just at the age—the adolescent period—when direction 
is of greatest importance. At the age from 14 to 18 a youth is 
neither prepared to choose a vocation nor to follow one after 
choosing it. His future demands intelligent guidance by an 
influential teacher at that period above all others. ‘The part- 
time schools to advantage by this act must fall under the mini- 
mum requirements fixed for the State by the State upon Federal 
approval as in case of all-day schools. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for three types of schools—the 
all-day school, the part-time school, and the evening school. All 
these types have been attempted in some of our cities, especially 
in Cincinnati; also in some States, as Pennsylvania. The all-day 
school is especially needed for the youth from 14 to 16. The 
introduction of vocational training in the all-day school will 
without a doubt hold thousands of our youths in the school 
which without such opportunity would leave it. This is borne 
out in the cities which have tried the experiment. Such train- 
ing will doubtless save thousands of our future citizens from the 
life of an idler to that of useful employment. It will also help 
to close up the “blind alley” which begins nowhere and ends 
nowhere, The good effect upon our citizenship of such prepara- 
tion can not well be estimated. 

To insure the best results in the all-day school, the bill pro- 
vides grants will be limited to those schools which will devote 
at least half the time to practice work on a productive or useful 
basis. Here the minimum is applied to the shop or field work 
rather than the classroom work; that is, the practice work is 
to carry out in handwork the principles taught in the recitation 
room, that there may be a rational connection between theory 
of classroom and practice of everyday life. It also provides 
that all-day schools should continue nine months in the year of 
30 hours per week. The bill does not fix the number of years 
to be employed. Experience would indicate it should extend 
over a period of at least two years. 

Mr. Speaker, it would seem the public would have a right to 
expect specific results to follow such all-day schools. It would 
most certainly, in the first place, increase the time in school of 
our children, who all must admit leave school too soon to become 
persistent object lessons of somebody's neglect. It will, in the 
second place, induce a wiser choice of vocation, both from an 
increase of intelligence and opportunity to detect aptitudes. 
It thus would help to avoid the round peg driven into the square 
hole. It would, in the third place, certainly insure greater suc- 
cess in the certain increase of respectability in the worker 
through the sense of greater skill in doing the thing at hand. 
It would thus the artisan to become the artist in the 
everyday work of life. By the time he leaves the all-day school 
to go to work his added stimulus will most certainly induce him 
to embrace the advantage of the part-time school to continue 
his preparation for a better position by promotion assured 
through added advancement in his ability to do. This fourth 
consideration one the great virtues of the part-time or 
continuation schools, and the all-day school, properly conducted, 
ought to lead to this most laudable ambition, 

Mr. Speaker, as I said before on another occasion in this 
House, I look upon the part-time school as the most important 
step in modern education. When we can make practicable 
the plan of allowing boys or girls who are forced out of school 
to work for wages to so divide the time that they can study a part 
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of the time and work for wages the other part and so connect 
the two that the one will be but an application in practice in 
the shop of the principles studied in the schoolroom, we have 
hit upon a solution of a great problem—efficiency in workman- 
ship. Not only that solution, but these schools ought to insure 
a better social and civic result in the lives of the future citizens 
that pass through them. They also should increase the in- 
dustrial intelligence of the workers as well as skill in perform- 
ance and thus insure advancement in the trades. They will 
multiply our skilled workers by reducing the ranks of the 
bunglers and lessen the social and industrial unrest so apparent 
to-day, due largely to lack of interest in work because of small 
intelligence exercised by the worker. The general scope of a 
system of such education will comprehend a plan of promotion 
in a given trade or industry and thus keep before the eyes of 
the worker the goal to be reached by him who will pay the price. 
Courses so suited to juveniles that with their growth new oc- 
cupations may open, will be an important feature of such 
a system of training when outlined by those charged with this 
work; such courses where the general advancement does not 
depend wholly upon skill of trade, but also upon increased civic 
and moral intelligence, will be provided that the civic and 
moral may have proper emphasis in the vocational activities 
of a community. Home economic courses for girls to make 
them effective in industry have received general attention 
throughout the country. In this bill some assistance will be 
granted as it is now proposed. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no ambition that takes deeper hold 
upon the youth of our land than that to be self-supporting—in 
the common parlance, to be one’s own boss. In thousands of 
cases this aspiration is fed upon the fear growing out of un- 
happy situations that point to a life of want because of the total 
absence of any promise from home which may be and fre- 
quently is entirely helpless to give the needed assistance. The 
great mass of the race comes into the world with no endowment 
save brain and brawn. The brain must be developed, the hand 
trained; if the home can not, nor will not, the Nation must, to 
insure against the needs of public charity. 

It would be tragical to know the number of cases where the 
youth’s future is blighted because the exigencies of the home 
force him out of school into some kind of work for a pittance. 
These exigencies are not of his making, and may be due to the 
needless shortcomings of the home. At that age the average 
youth, inexperienced and untutored, is most likely to embrace 
the opportunity to work as a welcome escape from a more un- 
pleasant task—that of attending school, which too frequently is 
looked upon as a bore. He is too young to know what is before 
him, and his parents are often too neglectful, if not too ignorant, 
to know the almost certain results. The desire of the youth to 
get out of school, added to the willingness of the parent to col- 
lect his wage, permits an army of future American citizens to 
turn out of the way of a useful, as well as influential, position 
in the community to enter the road which leads into the “ blind 
alleys” of life. This inevitable fruit of ignorance is the basis 
of compulsory-education legislation which all the States have 
enacted. Just what proportion of these unfortunates go out 
from necessity rather than choice we can not say, but this we 
know: Children leave school just so soon as the legal age is 
reached, and by the consent of the parents. But it is safe to 
assert that did a way open to continue an education by attend- 
ing school part of the time and working for wages the other 
part, the period of training would not only be lengthened but 
the ranks of failures would become smaller, and the “ blind 
alleys” less crowded. With the increase of school tenure will 
come the enlargement of vision of the pupil. Whatever be the 
number of pupils who leave school because of no taste for it, the 
part-time school will greatly increase the number who desire a 
training, and will multiply manyfold the number of youth who 
will become self-supporting in the struggle for a life of useful- 
ness. It will place into the hands of the worthy and needy 
the instruments of applied thinking and will thus insure against 
the necessity of public charity. With our increasing compli- 
cated society the struggle of life will most surely increase in 
rigidity. For the untrained there is small hope. For the well- 
prepared the future holds great opportunities. 

To the youth we love to say, “ There are two ways open to 
you. You may choose which you will enter. The one leads 
to what the world will call success; the other to what it calls 
failure.” A better figure would be: “There is a road that leads 
to success. It is open to him who fits himself to travel it. 
It closes to no one who chooses to meet the requirements to 
complete the journey. The one who chooses to continue in 
the way must make the necessary preparation and stand 
ready to take on the required equipment. That must come 
from such training as is required to do well the thing that the 
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world demands must be done. The better the training the 
better the deed.” 

The inspiration of all education is achievement. It is held 
sloft as the goal of all effort. It is easily the most distin- 
euishing mark of the century in which we live. It sometimes 
is seen in this and sometimes in that field of endeavor. The 
world worships a victor. He becomes the star in every field 

( Nothing succeeds like success. Our error has been 
in the past to confine the effort within the field of the profes- 
sional. That field is overworked, while others are yet unen- 
tered. It must extend to the triumphs of the hand as well as 
brain. While making a life is a standard lifted higher than 
making a living, yet there is little life where there is no 
livelihood. On the other hand, making a living is but a 
condition to making a life. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no tragedy quite so great as the 
failure of a human being. Likewise, there is no accomplish- 
ment quite equal to the assurance of the suecess of a human 
life. The nation that equips its youth with all the tools with 
which to work confers the greatest possible boon upon the 
future generations. Ours has done well in both the secondary 
education, and technical training in college and university. 
But up to date it has not emphasized that range of activity 
that looks to suecess in voeation as it has in profession. 

Here is a bill which looks to the inauguration of such train- 
ing in every State of the Union, be it agricultural, industrial, 
or both. It is written in the conviction that however much we 
nay have done for those who will tread the higher levels of 
world accomplishments, we have but barely opened the way 
for that greater group who must remain on the lower levels 
to quietly tread the common road on which the mass of man- 
kind will } The bill does not hope to lead from the 
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lower to the higher levels so much as to enable those on the | 


lower levels to acquit themselves with equal honor. It is 
vritten in the conviction that after all the real test of success 
to be found in the life and spirit the worker puts 
work, Not so much the thing that is done as the way in which 
For often in the final testing 
f the worth of a life the man or woman whose work retlects 
he consecration of brain and heart and hand, though his name 
unknown outside of the smallest circle of | ommunity 
hecause of the character of the work or the habits of the 
worker, will more truly meet the standard of real success than 
wh achievements of tongue or pen may have commanded 
laudits of the world. 
rislation, Mr. Speaker, aims to reach that great mass 
thich is unmoved by our present system and 


self-help which comes from proper educa- 


it is done will be the measure. 


f his 





offer of the 
tion and training 
tion from the lower to the higher levels of mankind, without 

from vocation to profession. 
not so foolish as to claim everything for it It can not be 
a cure-all for all the ills to which our body politic is heir. We 
do not hope by legislation to abolish thriftlessness, to eliminate 
indolence, to inhibit failure, or to banish poverty. These we 
will have with us always. But we do propose to make it easier 
l We propose here to open 


compelling a change 


to succeed and more difficult to fail. 
the road and point the way. 
vorth while will have been accomplished. 


We are 


into his | 


of head and hand to insure a gradual eleva- | 


When that is assured something | 
Whatever else may | 


be the function of government, the materialization of the po- | 


tentialities of her collective citizenship must ever be one of 
the chief concerns as well as supreme functions of national 
sovereignty. 











Zone Postal System for Newspapers and Magazines. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


HON. 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 2, 1917. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether you 
ould call if magnanimous hospitality or magnificent liberality, 
hut whatever it is Uncle Sam goes the limit when he deals with 
the publishers of newspapers and magazines. 

‘rom the official report of the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General we learn that 1,202,470,676 pounds of newspapers and 
magazines were mailed during the last fiscal year, and that this 
Was an increase of 93,000,000 pounds over the previous year, in 
spite of the high price of paper. 


‘ 
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It will be interesting to speculate on what a billion pounds 
inay mean ip understandable terms. If the paper used in pro- 
ducing the newspapers and magazines handled by the post office 
last year should be loaded into f 


reight cars to the capacity of 
80,000 pounds each, 


10,000 cars would be required to contain it. 


If these carloads of paper were made up in one train, that 
train would be 28S miles long: or if these « ip 
in trains of 30 cars each, 1.333 trams would be required to move 
this paper. If we should lease one of the ti ‘(s of the New 
York Central Railway from New York to Chicago, and were 


permitted to dispatch four trains daily between those citic hat 
would represent exactly the tonnage and 
tion which the._Post Office Department is giving to the periodical 
publishers of this country every day in the year. 

And most amazing of all, this transportation does not bring a 
single cent of revenue to the Government Many people think 
the periodical publishers pay 1 cent per pound for transportation 
of their product. They do not. 


HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SERVICE. 


distan 


! 


issumption of mail transporta- 
tion burdens for the people is only an incident in its vast spe- 


cial serviee organization. No organization ever existed which 


The Post Office Department: 





performed such a highly specialized and personal service as the 
post office does. It goes nine times daily to the top of the 
highest building in New York City in order to leave on'the desk 


of a Wall Street brok 
latest letter or paper w 
that person 

This service is given alik 


r or a life-insurance agent the very 
lich may have arrived in the mails for 


» to the letter which pays 80 cents a 
pound in postage and to the periodical which pays 1 cent per 
pound. This service begins as soon as the letter or periodical 


t the initial office. In the case of s 








is mailed a cond-class raat- 
ter, which pays a service revenue of 1 cent per pound, a demon 
stration of the cost may be made by using the Ladies’ Home 
Journal as an illustration. This publication weighs an average 
of 1 pound per copy, and when mailed at Philadelp! the 
publisher pays 1 cent toward the cost of delivering it to the 
subscriber, no matter where located in the United States or 
s island pe essions Th i a) 
pestal lerks on the mail hers 
ce up and label many the 
Sup ile r i it ii in 
lat city to a it ‘ ie 
vhole. The towns of P M 
ville, Ill. ; and Scotland N es 
require the attention of i me 
ases these papers will bh Vat) 
postal clerks before their l 
When the irrier fi lly beg the last 1 ( the e] e 
namely, delivering to the hom f the subscriber, here he 
finuncial puzzle for the Post Office Department 1 its effort to 
maintain a self-supporting basis. Ti Ladi Home Journal 
weighs 1 I yund per copy Fifty ec pies r rived f¢ the 
city district served by rrier No. 18. Each rrier ! 500 
homes in thickly settled cities. One copy of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal goes into every tenth home ol he a rage Ca ei 
No. 13 has 50 copies for his route. They weigh 50 pounds, quite 
enough of a load for the day He must ti over th tire 
route to deliver the 50 journals, because subscribers are 





seattered. 


Here is the net result of his day’s work financially: The Post 





Office Department received 50 cents in postage, or 1 cent per 
pound. and paid the carrier $3.50 for his salary. Net loss on 
50 copies of the Ladies’ Home Journal, $3. No; this is not the 
net loss. There was the handling by the railway postal cierks 


and the post office clerks. Then, too, the Post Office Department 


paid the railroads for transportation, and 
to pay it with. 

You ask, how doe 
Well, the Ladies’ Home 
The other 29 days can be devote to recuperation. On other 
days the e«arrier can deliver 590 letters, weighing 123 pounds, 
on which a revenue of $10 has been collected. 

I dco not mean to select the Ladies’ Home Journal as the 
ecreatest offender, because it is about the least. 

Weighing 1 pound, it requires only one delivery for a } nd, 
at a revenue of 1 cent ver delivery. ‘Take on the other ex 
treme the Appeal to Reason, or the Menace, and many others 
of about that size. Nearly 
1 pound, and the postage is only 1 cent on the 
The carrier must then visit 20 homes for 1 cent, or if he has 
50 copies for his route the Government gets 24 
day’s work, whereas the Ladies’ Home Journal pays 50 cents 
for a day’s work. In other terms, publications of equal size 
with the Appeal to Reason and the Menace are now delivered 


nothing is in sight 
s the post office survive such practice? 
Journal comes but once a month. 
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20 copies are required to weigh 


20) conies. 


cents for his 











to their subscribers at a cost to the publisher of only 23 cents 
per year, if published weekly, and for nearly two years for 1 
-cent, if published monthly. Under the bill now proposed they 
will pay 74 cents per year, if published weekly, and less than 
2 cents per year, if published monthly. 

While it is less unprofitable to deliver the Ladies’ Home 
Journal at 1 cent per delivery than it is to deliver the other 
papers for one-twentieth of a cent, in the aggregate the pub- 
lishers of the Ladies’ Home Journal—the Curtis Publishing 
Co., with three publications of national circulation—are re- 
sponsibie for a net loss annually to the Post Office Department 
of nearly $5,000,000 on the delivery and transportation of 
their periodicals in the mails. According to the testimony 
of this company their cost for drayage alone between freight 
stations in Philadelphia and its pressrooms, and thence to the 
post office, is $70,000 per year. Yet this vast quantity of printed 
matter is transported in the United States mails an average 
distance of 1,000 miles without one cent of revenue to the Gov- 
ernment, and with a further large deficiency in the cost of 
sorting and delivery in post offices, on trains, and at destination 
by city letter carriers and rural mail carriers. 

The Curtis Publishing Co. paid $681,000 last year as postage 
on 68,100,000 pounds of its three publications—the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Saturday Evening Post, and Country Gentleman. Ac- 
cording to the testimony given before the Hughes Commission 
on Second Class Postal Rates, the cost of this service is slightly 
above 8 cents per pound, leaving a net loss of 7 cents per 
pound on all second-class matter handled. At this rate the 
Government’s pet loss on the matter carried for the Curtis 
Publishing Co. was $4,767,000 last year. At the same rate the 
total net loss on all second-class matter handled last year was 
$84,172,947.32. 

If the rates are increased as proposed in the zone bill the 
Curtis Publishing Co. will pay 3 cents per pound, as its pub- 
lications are carried an average of 1,000 miles. At this rate 
the loss to the Government on that company’s publications will 
still be $3,405,000, which seems to be quite a sufficient con- 
tribution to make to the circulation of .hat firm’s admittedly 
high-grade periodicals. 

On the other hand, the burden would not seem to be a serious 
one for the publications to bear. The advertising rate, for 
instance, of the Saturday Evening Post is $4,500 per page, 
with a much higher rate for cover pages. This is the rate for 
an single issue only. The advertising rate of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal is very much higher. The Saturday Evening Post 
carries from 18 to 380 pages of advertising. Placing the aver- 
age at 24 pages, it is seen that a single week’s issue produces 
an advertising revenue of $108,000, or $5,616,000 per annum 
for the one publication. The company now pays only $681,000 
postage annually on all its publications. It is apparent that a 
rnise to three times that amount, or $2,043,000, could be easily 
borne from the advertising revenues of just one of its publications, 
with a handsome net sum of $3,578,000 left over. If the sub- 
scription price of these periodicals barely pays the cost of 
production then with a net advertising revenue from the Satur- 
day Evening Post of above three million, and many more mil- 
lions added from its other publications, we may easily dis- 
possess ourselves of the fear that the Curtis Publishing Co. 
will feel the pinch of poverty when the postal rates are raised. 

This a somewhat extended illustration of the effect of in- 
creased rates in the case of three publications, which it is troe 
are among the most profitable published. But among the 
29,000 publications entered as second-class matter very few 
publish advertising matter in as small proportion to the read- 
ing matter as the Curtis publications. Many magazines are 
actually two-thirds or three-fourths advertising matter. To 
say that an increase of the postal rate will in any manner 
cripple them is utterly ridiculous, as is pointed out in the 
illustrations already given. It is true there are publications 





Which are unprofitable, and a breeze, no matter how gentle, | 


may extinguish the spark of life. But these publications are 
wenk in spite of a Government which is prodigal in its liber- 
ality and not becuuse of postal burdens. <A periodical which 
will die because the Government chooses not to continue to 
transport it at a direct loss of 7 cents per pound, but decides 
to reduce the loss to 5 cents per pound, is about ready for the 
grave anyway. 


COMPARISON OF POSTAL RATES AND RESULTS, 


All matter carried in the mail belongs to one of four classes, 
namely, first, second, third, and fourth. 

First-class matter includes letters, postal cards, and sealed 
matter. The postage rate, cxcept for postal cards, is 2 cents 
for each ounce or fraction. This is apparently 32 cents per 
pound, but in practice the first-class matter pays an average 
revenue of 80 to 90 cents per pound. This is because the average 
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weight of all letters in the mail is 40 to 45 letters per pound. 
Postal cards pay the Government $1.68 per pound, because 168 
cards weigh 1 pound. The sales of postal cards last year were 
$10,784,307; of 2-cent stamps and 2-cent stamped envelopes 
issued to postmasters, $168,758,936.74. From these sales it may 
be safely estimated that first-class matter produced a total reve- 
nue of $180,000,000. At 80 cents per pound, the number of 
pounds of first-class matter handled was 225,000,000. 

Second-class matter includes periodicals, admitted under cer- 
tain regulations, and the postage collected thereon is a flat 
rate of 1 cent per pound. In practice there is no deviation from 
the technical rate, and this class of matter produces a revenue 
of 1 cent per pound and no more. However, local newspapers 
published in towns where there is no City Delivery Service are 
delivered postage free within the county of publication at points 
where carrier service is not given. Last year 1,202,470,676 
pounds of second-class matter were mailed, and the postage 
collected was $11,383,530.02. 

Comparing results roughly between first and second class mat- 
ter mailed last year, first class produced $180,000,000, while 
second class produced $11,000,000. The weight of first-class 
matter mailed was 225,000,000 pounds, while the weight of second 
class was 1,200,000,000 pounds. Second-class matter produced 
a little over 6 per cent of the revenue supplied by first-class 
matter, but required service for more than five times as much 
tonnage. 

If third and fourth class matter produce enough revenue to 
pay its way, then we must conclude that the 100,000,000 people 
in this country who write the letters and pay 2 cents each are 
contributing quite strongly to the 29,000 periodical publishers 
in order to make the Post Office Department come out even at the 
end of the year. 

Third-class matter includes miscellaneous printed matter gen- 
erally and bears a minimum rate of 8 cents per pound. That 
is to say, while the technical rate is 1 cent for each 2 ounces or 
fraction, in practice millions of circulars are mailed which 
weigh very much less than 2 ounces each, yet require a 1-cent 
stamp. Therefore, while every pound of this matter would pro- 
duce a minimum revenue of 8 cents, in practice this class of 
matter probably yields 10 or 12 cents per pound. 

Fourth-class matter comprises merchandise of all kinds gen- 
erally, and the maximum rate collected is 16 cents per pound. 
*arcels weighing 4 ounces or less require 1 cent for each 
ounce or fraction. Parcels weighing 8 ounces or less contain- 
ing books, seeds, or plants require 1 cent for each 2 ounces or 
fraction. Parcels weighing more than 8 ounces take the parcel- 
post pound rates, according to distance. The lowest fourth- 
class rate (parcel post) is upon a package weighing 50 pounds 
for delivery in the city where mailed, the postage being 30 
cents; the highest fourth-class rate (parcel post) is upon a 
1-pound package going to the eighth zone (over 1,800 miles), 
the postage rate being 12 cents. 

REDUCING THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. 

More important than any other feature of postal rates is the 
progressive development of the parcel post. As a means of 
bringing producer and consumer closer together and thus re- 
ducing the ever-increasing cost of living, the newspaper and 
magazine publisher ought to bear his fair share in order that 
parcel-post rates may be reduced. Foodstuffs may be properly 
classed as a lower grade product than the newspaper editor and 
magazine writer gives us through the medium of the printing 
press. Yet under the present law it costs 44 cents to post a 
20-pound crate of bread or vegetables or case of eggs 151 miles 
to a single customer, while at the same time the Saturday 
Evening Post may mail 20 pounds of its papers 3,000 miles for 
20 cents, and have them delivered to 40 different homes without 
any addition to the 20 cents which it expended at the initial 
post office. The conditions ought to be reversed. The high- 
cost-of-living problem will never be solved by the parcel post 
‘ until its rates are reduced and its service made universal. So 

long as newspaper and magazine rates remain as they are now, 

with millions of pounds being added yearly to the load, so long 
| must we give up hope of a popularized parcel post. 
PROPOSED ACT TO ESTABLISH ZONE RATES OF POSTAGE ON NEWSPAPERS 
AND MAGAZINES. 
“ Be it enacted, etc., That all newspapers, magazines, 
and other publications regularly admitted to the mails 
as matter of the second class shall hereafter be subject 
to the following rates of postage, the zone system now 
applying to parcel-post matter to be adapted also to 
second-class matter: 
“Tocal, first, second, and third zone (under 300 
miles), 1 cent per pound. 
“Fourth zone (300 to 600 miles), 2 cents per pound. 
“Wifth zone (600 to 1,000 miles), 3 cents per pound, 
“ Sixth zone (1,000 to 1,400 miles), 4 cents per pound. 
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“Seventh zone (1,400 to 1,800 miles), 5 cents per 
pound. 
“Wighth zone (over 1,800 miles), 6 cents per pound: 
* Provided, That free-in-county circulation provided 
by law shall continue as at present: And provided fur- 
ther, That the Postmaster General shall have authority 
to require publishers to separate or ‘make up’ to zones 
or in such manner as he may direct all matter of the 
second class when offered for mailing.” 
What, briefly stated, are some of the arguments in favor of 
this measure? 
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Admittedly periodical literature, the second-class | 


mail, is carried at a mere fraction of cost of service rendered it, | 


a fact clearly shown, not only by the reports of many commis 
sions, but also indicated by the following brief statement of facts: 

With an annual expense account now aggregating over $300,- 
000,000, though periodical literature is nearly five-eights of the 
mail, it is paying some $11,000,000 only of the expense account. 
It is practically just five times as much in amount as the first- 
class (letter) mail, yet the latter pays about $180,000,000 of the 
revenue. 


Service rendered the second class costs over $80,000,000 yearly | 
in excess of the $11,000,000 of revenue it contributes, while of 


the receipts from letter mail nearly one-half is net profit to the | 


Government. And it is this profit on letter mail which takes 
eare of the tremendous deficit occasioned by handling second- 
class matter-so cheaply. The profit on the one provides for 
the subsidy on the other. 

The injustice, which is at the expense of one class of mail, 
tremendously overtaxed in order to permit the Government to 
subsidize another class, has finally reached such proportions 
that renewed demands for a readjustment of rates can no longer 
be ignored. <A brief ocular demonstration will show the situation. 

First-class receipts, $190,000,000 yearly. 

Second-class receipts, $11,000,000 yearly. 

First-class tonnage, 225,000,000 pounds yearly. 

Second-class tonnage, 1,200,000,000 pounds yearly. 

In attempting to rectify the situation it very obviously ap- 


pears that a small daily or weekly newspaper or other journal, | 





the buik of whose circulation gets delivery within a few miles, | 


or at most a seore or two of miles from place of origination, 
costs the department no such expense as does the circulation 
of a big national magazine sent from a large publishing center 
to the remotest ends of the country with long haul, several 
expensive changes of route, and ultimate single copy handling 
for individual delivery to residents along the postal routes of 
every city, town, and rural letter carrier in the land. 

Moreover, the local publisher suffers serious loss of revenue 
through diversion of advertising patronage to the columns of 
these big national periodicals, and right here occurs one of the 
most flagrant iniquities of the operation of the flat-rate law, 
fixing the carriage of periodicals at a mere fraction of the 
average cost of service. 

If ever the ruinous results of a law were patent, they are 
patent here; if ever a law worked in the interest of big business, 
it is working here; if ever a law encouraged the trampling out 
of small competitors, it is this law. 

That in the abnormally rapid development of second-class mail 
the law has tended to bring about centralization—in other 
words, to make the large larger and the small smaller—is 
indicated by the fact that of the vast volume of second-class 
mail carried each year, five cities produce nearly 50 per cent 
of the enormous total, 50 post oftices originate 80 per cent, the 
remaining 20 per cent being scattered among 11,000 offices, 
and there remain more than 45,000 offices which do not originate 
i single pound of this favored class. 

Now, the only valid argument that has ever been propounded 
in favor of a lower-than-cost rate on second-class mail exists 
in connection with the small local journals, which do give 
quickly the news of the day to a near-by clientele which it 
would be impossible to reach so promptly in any other way. 
‘These small local journals are, therefore, truly “ educational,” 
but no such argument applies to the monthly magazines, with 
circulations of half a million copies, printed two or more weeks 
ind written four weeks ahead of issuance. Their news can 
obviously no longer be new. As for such other educational 
value as they collectively may possess, these “ weeds of litera- 
ture,” which many of them are, hold the unenviable position 
in the community of having displaced good literature by kill- 
ing the book production of the country. The national maga- 
zine is enabled to do this, since it floats as a veritable printing- 
press island and ocean, a small body of literature entirely sur- 
rounded by advertising. As another simile, it is a giant Zep- 
pelin of advertising hot air floating a small car of “ near” lit- 
erature. 

The bill as drawn is designed to remove gross abuses which 
exist in the administration of postal affairs. 





It should assist | $27,000,000, 
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in preventing the distant publi °«-r from invading with such 
bludgeon-like blows the field «: the local man. At least the 


Government should not pay the prize fighter’s railroad fare 
when he goes to attack the peaceful countrysider. 

Again, unless and until there is enacted a zone-system ad- 
vance in carriage of that portion of the second-class mail which 
receives longest haul, the expense will year after year mount 
higher and higher without a corresponding increase in receipts. 

During the years since the pound-rate law was enacted the 
volume has grown from only 40,000,000 pounds in 1875 to over 
1,200,000,000 pounds of second-class mail carried last year. 

Mr. William Jennings Bryan once said: 

The Supreme Court has described unjust taxation as larceny in the 
form of law. If one citizen is compelled by law to pay $10 for sup 
port of the Government where he ought to pay only $5, and under the 
same law a neighbor is permitted to pay $5 where he should pay $10 
the law which causes this inequality simply transfers $5 from one 
man’s pocket to the other's, 

If every time any customer of the post office desiring 500 
letter stamps, instead of paying the Government $10 therefor 
had to pay the post office $5, which would cover the cost of the 
service he gets, and send a draft for the other $5 to the 
Periodical Publishers’ Association, there would be insistent out- 
cries going up to Congress from every hamlet in the country 
for a readjustment of the rates; but exactly this is being done, 
only indirectly, in the unjust overtaxation for service rendered 
the letter mail and subsidy granted the periodical mail. 

In conclusion, if reduction from 2 cents for the ordinary let- 
ter to 1 cent, the cost of service, can not be made in full at 
present on account of fear of a large falling off in revenue; at 
least two steps can and should be taken at once, namely, enact 


| a 1-cent “drop” letter rate and simultaneously a first advance 


on that portion of the second-class mail that requires most 
expensive service. 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECT ONLY PARTLY ATTAINED. 


The Hughes commission on second-class mail matter, of which 
Charles E. Hughes was chairman, submitted in its report of 
1912 the following comment: 


The original object in placing on second-class matter a rate far below 
that on any other class of mail was to encourage the dissemination of 
news and of current literature of educational value. This object has 
been only in part attained. The low rate has helped to stimulate an 
enormous mass of periodicals, many of which are of little utility for 
the cause of popular education. Others are of excellent quality, but 
the experience of the post office has shown the impossibility of making 
a satisfactory test based upon literary or educational values. To 
attempt to do so would be to set up a censorship of the press. Of 
necessity the words of the statute—‘“ devoted to literature, the sciences, 
arts, or some special industry ""—must have a broad interpretation. A 
“legitimate list of subscribers ” has been insisted upon as an indication 
that a periodical is desired by the public, but this, while useful in 
excluding extreme cases, has not worked quite as was intended; and 
premiums, prizes, and various inducements are largely offered to stimu 
late a demand. The statute expressly excludes not only publications 
intended primarily for advertising purposes, but also those designed for 
circulation at nominal rates; yet those with the largest circulation are 
often sold at rates that do not nearly cover the cost; and, in fact, one of 
the objections to imposing a special rate on advertisements was that these 
permitted periodicals to be supplied to the public at much less than cost 

Thus the educational purpose has been accomplished only in part; 
it is wholly impracticable to make a low rate for publications with a 
considerable educational value and a higher rate for the rest: and 
under the actual working of the law large business enterprises, whic! 
are maintained by the commercial advantages they offer as advertisi: 
media, receive the benefit of a rate so low as to amount to a sul 
by the Government. 

In these circumstances there would seem to be no reasé 
should be such a wide difference between rate and cost, an 
judgment of the commission that there should be an increas 
charge for second-class mail, in order that a more e« wb! 
may be made. 





MANY POSTMASTERS GENERAL POINT TO ENORM 
CLASS MATTER, 

On many occasions the Postmasters General in their annual 
reports have commented upon the increase in the volume of 
second-class matter and upon the disparity between the cost of 
transporting and handling it in the mails and the amount re- 
ceived as postage. 

Postmaster General Bissell in 1894 estimated the cost of trans- 
porting all mail matter at 8 cents a pound approximately and, 
applying this to second-class matter paid at the pound rate, 
caleulated a loss in transportation alone of nearly $17,000,000. 
Postmaster General Wilson and Postmaster General Gary made 
their calculations in a similar way. In 1901 Postmaster Gi 
eral Smith reported that the Government paid not less th 
eents a pound for transportation of second-class matter 


least 2 cents a pound for handling. Postmaster General P 
in 1902 considered the cost of the delivery of periogr Is f 
4 cents a pound. In 1905 Postmaster General Cortelyou ¢ 
mated the cost of the service for all mail matter at between 5 


and § cents a pound, and added that if it cost the Governm 
as much as 5 cents a pound for second-class matter, paid at the 


pound rate and free in county, the loss at that time was about 
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In view of the lack of definite knowledge as to the actual cost 
of second-class matter, Congress, by the act of June 26, 1906, 
directed the Postmaster General to require a record from July 1 
to December 31, 1906, of all second-class mail matter received 
for free distribution and also at the 1-cent-a-pound rate, “so 
as to show the weights in pounds, respectively by classes, of 
daily newspapers, weekly and other than daily newspapers, 


nag iri 


odicals, miscellaneous periodicals, and sample copies.” 
Che matter was placed in charge of the Second Assistant Post- 


master General and was under the immediate supervision of ¢ 
departmental committee, and under date of May 1, 1908, the 
Postinaster General submitted to Congress a report of the records 
which had been kept and of the computations based thereon. 
Availing itself of these statistics, the department undertook an 
! yperating expenses in order to assign them to the 
different classes of mail matter according to the service per- 
ormed. By order of October 17, 1908, this undertaking was con- 


fided by Postmaster General Meyer to a committee in the depart- 


ss, scientific periodicals, educational pcriodicals, re- | 
igious periodicals, trade-journal periodicals, agricultural peri- | 
| 
| 
| 
' 


hich was continued by Postmaster General Hitchcock. | 


The work was completed in the following year and was submitted 

to the Postmaster General under date of November 1, 1909. The 

report purported to show the cost of transporting and handling 

the several classes of mail matter, and of conducting the regis- 

try, iey-order, and special-delivery services for the fiscal 
year LYOS, 

Aecording to the calculations of the department, second-class 

r cost the Government over 9 cents a pound for trans- 

portion and handling, causing a loss per pound of over § cents, 

and in his annual report for 1909, the Postmaster General re- 


mail matter 


viewed various suggestions for increase of revenue. 
I I PRESS ASSOCIATION INDORSES ZONE SYSTEM. 
‘The members of the Inland Daily Press Association, compris- 


l pers in Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, Lllinois, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, recently adopted the 


following resolution: 








We, the members ef the Inland Daily Press Associafion, in conven- 
tion assembly, this 18th day of March, 1913, hereby protest against 
the various estimates and statements that have been made relative to 


the cost of handling and carrying second-class mail matter. We believe 
they are misleading and do not properly express the cost of such mail 
matter ; is paid for. 

We prote against any increase in the rate of carrying second-class 





mail matter short distances. 

We believe the zone system, as applied to the parcel post, is the 
proper way of cl ‘ing for the handling and transportation of bulky 
mall of all kind nd that the same system should be applied to the 





handling and transportation of second-class mail matter, the charges 
for which should be based on the relative distances of carriage. 

We urge Congress in readjusting postal rates to do so on the prin- 
iple of the zor ystem. 


(Signed) FRANK E. NOYES, 
D. W. GRANDON, 
J. L. STURTEVANT, 
Committee. 
UNSELFISH PUBLISHERS INDORSE HIGHER RATES. 
{New York Times.] 

The New York Times of February 14, 1915, contained an editorial 
ndorsing the Postmaster Gene 
rates and stating that this advance should be more than he recom- 
mended 
pages, but for the 





entire peri dical. 















[Milwaukee Sentine].] 

Magazine publishers have been crying out against the proposed in- 
crease of their ridiculously low cent-a-pound postal rates as an “ unjust, 
discriminatory, and confiscatory tax.” What rot! The proposed raise 
is not a tax, but a legitimate business demand for reimbursement for 
services rendered. As the second-class matter now stands, there is an 
unjust discrimination in favor of these periodicals, which other users of 
the mails have to make up for. All are paying too much letter postage 
because of the big annual deficit caused by the special privilege. 

{New York Independent.] 

I may be a minority of one, but I am not going to oppose the proposal 
to make magazines pay their share of the expenses of running the Post 
Office Department. I shall be glad to see the day when the people have 
the opportunity to send all their letters under a 1-cent stamp. I don’t 
think there is any progress in this direction when the magazines are 
giving their short hauls to the express companies at a profitable rate and 
their long hauls to Uncie Sam at an unprofitable rate. Special privilege 
is contrary to the spirit of this Government, and as a magazine pub- 
lisher I ask no special privilege. The people for their own correspond 
ence have the first claim on the mails. 

[National Hardware Bulletin.] 

The recommendation that the rate be raised on magazines is reason- 
able; our only criticism is that it is not high enough: the rate should, in 
full justice, cover the actual cost of carriage. 

[Fort Wayne (ind.) News.] 
OPPOSE 1-CENT POSTAGE. 

The Saturday Evening Post is strenuously opposed to penny postage, 
and with a lordly wave of its lily hand dismisses the matter with the 
following pronouncement: 

“We never open a day’s mail without being informed that there is a 
tremendous popular demand for something. If we believed all the letters 
and circulars, we should have to imagine the entire population of the 
United States assembled in perpetual mass meeting, formulating de- 
mands, but we do not believe them. 

“Por instance, we do not believe there is any popular demand for 
l1-cent letter postage. Why should there be? If letter postage were 
cut in half, it would be necessary to increase rates on other classes of 


| mail.” 


al’s recommendation for an advance in | 


namely, to full cost of service not only for the advertising | 


Quite a ponderous argument, to pe sure, but one calculated to impress 
the average reader as fallacious and moreover written to protect a 
thoroughly selfish interest. The declaration that penny postage means 
necessarily the increase of postage on other classes of matter is but 
evidence of the fact that every man who now pays 2 cents to carry his 
letter through the mails is helping to pay a privilege for some one else. 
It is notorious that the many millions which the Government nets on 
letter postage are eaten up by the preferentia! rate given to periodicals. 
Thus the Saturday Evening Post, with its boasted circulation of over 
2,000,000 copies, pays 1 cent a pound to handle matter which costs 
Uncle Sam 9 cents to handle. 

[Mill Supplies, Chicago, I11.] 

The editor of this trade magazine expresses himself as heartily in 
favor of periodicals paying the cost of transportation if by so doing 
letter postage may be reduced from 2 cents to 1 cent. 

{Steel and Iron, Cleveland, Ohio.] 

If first-class mail produces large profit over cost of service, and if 
second class causes great loss, and it seems needful, therefore, that rates 
on second class should be increased in order to permit reduction in 
letter postage, we stand entirely willing to pay such Increase, and we 
feel that all periodical publishers should advocate this needful advance 
and cease opposing it on the ground that it is not a subsidy. 

ONE TRADE-PAPER CORPORATION CAUSES HALF-MILLION DOLLAR LOSS TO 
POST OFFICE. 

Fifteen trade papers listed below are owned by a single cor- 
poration. They are published primarily for advertising pur- 
poses, as will be seen by comparing the number of pages of 
advertising and reading matter published in each. The com- 
bined subscription and advertising revenue of these papers is 
about four and one-half million dollars annually, and they pay 
the Post Office Department but $70,823 as postage upon their 
entire product: 


| 











| | 
| | ' A dver- | al They pay| Cost to : 
b eee Sub- | tising | Advertis- | Advert —— >| Pounds | Post “| Post - ane 
| read- Pages | scrip- | rates, ing | ing subscrit |} mailed Office O ffica Offies 
I yn r | ing | adver- | tion one receipts, receipts, | tions. per Depart- | Depart- | Denar 
i Y = ticing ar ag jeena . ‘ , ar . =" P t 
tateme | Cop) matter,| ‘ising. per | page, | onei sue, | ONC year, | wre year, yea ment me nt ment 
| year. | one about— | about a. \bout— | per year | per year |, 
| ’ =m bout oe hee 1. | adou 
} issue, } about about 
7 en 5 = el | ee = | ci aR 
Automobile (Jan. 22, 1914)............ | 18,241 weekly .| 16 67 | 7 $3.00 $100 $7,100 | $369,200 | $54,723 | 948,532 | $9,485 | $75,880 $66,295 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (March, 1914) ..| 8,250 weekly . 29 46 } 172 | 2.50] 60 10,320 | 536,640; 20,625 777, 562 | 7,775 | 62,200 54, 425 
Build Age (April, 1914) an 25,460 monthly 16 80 | 60 | 2.00 90 5,400 | 64,800; 50,920 305, 520 | 3, 055 24, 440 21, 385 
Cleveland Trade Bulletin(March,1914).| 2,500 monthly, 7 of 27 | 1.00 30 | 810; 9,720 2,500} 13,125 | 131} 1, 048 917 
Dry Go nomist (March 7,1914)..) 12,460 weekly. . 20 39 | 75 5.00 150 11,250 | 585,000 62,300 | 809,900 &, 099 64, 792 56, 693 
Drygt man (Feb. 14, 1914).. 6,064 weekly .. 8 232) 444 3.00 75 3,318 | 172,575] 18,192 157, 664 1,576 |} . 12,608 11, 032 
Dry Goods Reporter (Feb. 28, 1914 8,000 weekly... 6 20 28 1. 00 4 2,240 | 116,480 | 8,000 | 156,000 | 1,560 | 12,480 10,920 
Hardware Age (Apr. 2, 1914).. 19,009 weekly. 18 63 125 2. 00 88 11, 000 | 572, 00 | 38,000 /1,111,500 | 11,115] 88,920 77, 805 
Che Iron Ave (Apr. 2, 1914 | 12,000 weekly. 33 8 | 244 | 5.00 72] 17,568 | 913,536 60, 000 |1, 287,009 | 12,870 { 102,960 90, 090 
Metal Worker (Apr. 3, 1914)........... | 10,000 weekly. v 364 544 | 2.00 60 3,270 | 170,040 20,009 | 292, 500 | 2.925 23, 400 20, 475 
The Milliner (February, 1914) . “s 8,000 monthly. 16 17 & | 3.00 50 4, 350 52, 200 24, 000 | 96, 000 960 | 7,680 6, 720 
Motor Age (Mar. 26, 1914) 23,372 weok#y.| 10} 42 §8 |» 3.00 100 5,800 | 301, 600 70,116 | 797,569 7,975 | 63,800 55, 825 
Motor World (Apr. 9, 1914) | 9,076 weekly 8 324 434 | 2.00 90 3,915 | 203,580 18,152 | 235,976 2,359 18, 872 16, 513 
Pacific Coast Merchant (March, 1914) ..| 3,000 monthly. 74 17 $5 | 1.00 40 1,400 | 16,800 3,000 | 16,875 | 168 1,344 1,176 
The Twin City Commercial Bulletin | 4,309 weekly.. 54 24 20 |; 2.00 50 1,000 52,000 8, 618 77,023 | 770 | 6, 160 5, 399 
(Apr. 4, 1914) a 
‘plein lis Nt gl a oil I ees 
De inske hiecedeks oe aes Beh as Rticneidaceces De ee | '7 082,746 | 70,823 | 566,534 | 495,761 
} 


They pay at the rate of 1 cent per pound. 








 Theso figures are based on the recent statement of Hon. Joseph Stewart, Second Assistant Postmaster General, that the cost to the department was § cénts a pound 
on second-class matter. 

An officer of the company owning the above periodicals admitted during a hearing before the House Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, held in Washington, 
D.C., Feb. 9 and 10, 1914, that 2 of these periodicals, viz, Automobile and Motor Age, with a nominal capitalization of $30,000, made a profit in 1913 of $40,000 and that tho 
last time they were sold $1,000,000 was paid for them. 
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Volume of second-class mail at various dates. 
Pounds. 





For 1875 (first year law was operative) only___.-_--. 40, 000, 000 
For 1880, dao mine aes ee ph ty Sh SE ee 61, 000, 000 
Te. Di at antiee FN a as a a cl li Ra nt tte naa Rh ta ie aie 204, 000, 000 
Wat. 2OOG. ccidcccivienecurtioenes« a daclitlim deningestnneenbte acumen 150, 000, 000 
Wt. Rn Oe oe eee negeel scecgltdicsacareh-adicettaonsiipiaen saps Relamsbiciaeal 873, 000, 000 | 
Yor 1916 ee eee ee re re 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF HAUL OF SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 

The following table shows the average haul of the 
publications, ascertained in pursuance of the act of June 26, 
1906, authorizing a special weighing of the mails for the pur- 


various 


pose of obtaining information in regard to second-class publi- | 


eations: 
Average haul 
(miles). 





Dally. D6WROL ccs. cecrcmredinsGjenin er amniceemnn inticuhenbiioe ae 
Weekly and other than daily newspapers___._--_....-..---- 13 
ROSTIRC DEO isin nt engin amncmmmg bien te ds hetacnadiesieietaatianei tl 32 
RSTO I iS tale deeritanes wikis ebieinomeSbenten .27 
ee | eo PSE ale ¥ 
PraGe-IGGlOOs. BOTISGMOM s cacwwtincnune pronouns Dime ha amaatis .11 
BOTICGICNREL . PETIUEICR ice eccnmmemamnaees Se 
Ne lc atarresscicnnabkpabtenipdinntiad armitage aodien was O20. 40 
Peace ee. I a creer ee ee tk nnn earns 990. 53 


Number of pounds of second-class matter mailed at the 
and free-in-county rates during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916. 


£ubscribers’ copies. Total 





| 
Total at 





























ill alice _| Sample | mailings at | 

State. | copies at cent-a- cent-a- | 

Free in At cent-a- odie a | pound rate. “om 

county. | pound rate. county rates. | 

j | | | ee | 

| | | | 
AIR. «6 2c cnnes 594, 838 6, 676, 065 | 166, 548 6, 842, 613 7, 437, 541 
er 19, 629 21,798 | 21,798 41, 427 | 
Arizona.........-. | 153, 982 535, 687 690, 964 | 
Arkansas.........- | 576,908} 3,570, 279 | 4, 157, 943 | 
California. ......<< | 1,741,132 | 28, 647,972 25, 486, 674 
Colorado.......... | 73773435 | 9, 709, 257 10, 129, 772 
Connecticut....... | 425,563 | 2,820,908 3, 260, 377 
Delaware......... ‘| 120, 430 382, 722 | 503, 942 
Dist. of Columbia.|............ 11, 240, 976 | 11,310, 315 

WUE G so cns 05%eus 424,272 | 4,395, 612 | 442, 590 4, 866, 862 | 
GOONER es auc adesun | 565, 142 17, 663, 138 , 949, O82 18, 514, 224 
eae ,7 319, 689 319, 768 398, 499 
Tb ie fo chee: 55, , 394, 680 400, 949 1, 656, 137 
aa 8, 6 747,318 136, 204 139, 734, 885 
RN. .< acatcues 2, 929, 754 26, 032, 072 | 2 29, 165, 663 
Me ec buicdetes 4,493,065 | 39,447,202 , 020, 5k 44, 513, 617 
Kansas.........<.. | 2,116,163 | 18,710,702 | , 823, 839 20, 940, 002 
Kentucky.........| 733, 868 7, 565, 582 696, 890 8, 430, 758 

Louisiana ......... 184,208 | 7, 169, 645 | 3 7,382, 145 | 
Maine ..--| 1,137,526] 14,187,013 | 15, 869, 844 
Maryland. .. an 575, 161 | 7,930, 277 | 988, 540 8, 563, 701 
Massachusetts... -. 475,493 47, 717, 624 | 48,401,480 48, 876, 973 
Michigan. ..... 4,195, 143 26, 306, 706 | 26, 462, 895 30. 658, 038 
Minnesota......... 2, 056, 621 42,485, 743 | 469,096 | 42,954,839 45,011, 460 
Mississippi....---. 340, 837 1, 068, 999 | 10,488 | 1,079,487 1, 420, 324 
Missouri........... ' 1,963,285 | 72,496,479 | 379,681 | 72,876, 160 74, 839, 445 
Montana.......... 479,993 | 2,823,171 | 3,878 | 2,837,049 3, 317, 042 
Nebraska..........} 1,551,368 | 22,715,358 | 270,539 | 22,985, 897 24, 537, 265 
Nevada. . eral 45, 029 36 | 156 | 364, 086 109,115 
New Hampshire... 169,259 | 1,375,113 | 5,245 | 1,380,358 1, 549, 617 
New Jersey.....-. 467,416 | 4, 753, 221 | 108,199 | 4,861,420 5, 328, 836 
New Mexico.......| 101, 697 527, 422 1, 659 | 529, 081 630, 778 
New York.....---| 6,132,284 | 262,467,211 | 2,526,243 | 264,993,454 | 271,125,738 
North Carolina....| $48, 010 5, 688, 049 54,316 | 5,742,365 6, 590, 375 
North Dakota.....| 737,768 | 2,658, 010 31,966 | 2,689,976 3, 427, 744 
Ohio.. weeseee] 4, 786, 625 } 79,353, 915 652,964 | 80,006,879 84, 792, 554 
Oklahoma........| 1,026,795 | 7,710,011 33, 621 7, 743, 632 8, 770, 427 
Oregon. Sel 761, 27 21: 65,272 | 6,822,485 7. 583. 756 
Pennsylvania.....} 5,375,881 | | 906,279 | 117 058 122, 534, 939 
Porto Rico........ 356 92 | , 467 575, 823 
Rhode Island.....| 55, 510 | 2,578 | 1, 243, 866 1, 299, 376 
South Carolina....| 550,330 | $141 | 3,086, 549 3,636, 899 
South Dakota. .... 770, 994 | 38, 455 2, 467 3,510, 461 
Tennessee. ........ | 657, 720 | E 95,390 | 16, 279, 466 16, 937, 186 
CORON cae thc | 1,896,661 | 23, 05: 165,135 | 23, 217,332 25, 113, 993 
Wii ek esch ty | "151/006 | 3,6 6,185 | 3,678, 259 3, 829, 265 

Vermont....... --| 515,825 5! 11, 782 1, 540, 156 2,055, 981 | 
V OR. . dos danse 688, 976 6, 835, 632 | 24, 103 6, 735 7, 548, 711 

Washington....... 1,077,514 7, 657, 997 43, 166 7, 701, 163 8, 778, 677 | 

West Virginia. ....} 659, ISL 2,357, 453 19, 932 2 385 3, 036, 566 | 
Wisconsin......... | 2,339,942 | 18,470,589 271,862 | 18,742,451 21, 082, 393 
Wyoming......... 138, 158 448, 302 | 1, 425 , 720 587, 885 
Co ne oe Bite See eee. 197 197 
Shanghai, China. .|... | 15, 804 1, 831 17, 635 17, 635 
Total.......| 64,117,674 |1,126,508,046 | 11, $44,956 |1,138,353,002 |1, 202, 470, 676 


Election Frauds in the Tenth North Carolina District. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 
HON.JAMES J. BRITT. 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tne House or Representatives. 
Tuesday, January 2, 1917. 


Mr. BRITT. 
Recorp a public statement made by me on December 24 last 
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| Cline to 
| but I am quite willing to give my views as to the action of the 


cent-a-pound | 


| jority 


|} own party. 
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on the result of the recent congressional election in my district 
The statement, with certain modifications and additions, is 
follows: 
“WasHINGTON, D. C nher 28. 

“Congressman JAMES J. Brirt, of the tenth North 
district, who on Tuesday last lost his certificate of election at 
the hands of the North Carolina State Board of C 
following an adverse opinion of the supreme court, 
asked to-day for a statement of his views of the 
of the case replied as follows: 

“*T have not read the opinion of the court and therefore de- 
make any comment whatever upon it at this time; 


Dee 1916 


Carolina 


invassers, 
on being 


present status 


vers 


Buncombe County board of canvassers and us to Mr. Wea 
recent statement in the Daily News. 


“*VYes; I have read the so-called statement of Mr. Weaver,’ 
| said the Congressman, ‘and jf there remains a doubt in the 
mind of any man familiar with the facts of the case, as to 


whether I was clearly, honestly, and fairly elected, this puerile 
and evasive effusion ought to dispel that doubt. Throughout 
the whole interview we see the shifting, halting, and nebu- 
lous plea of an advocate who knows that he is wrong. His 
recklessness of statement is equaled only by his weakness of 
argument. 

“* He first undertakes the burden of denying the require- 
ment of our North Carolina State election law that all ballots 
shall be marked, a requirement that is a part of his own legis- 
lative handiwork, a provision of our primary law of 1915. 
is one of those pieces of “constructive legislation” of which 
he boasted in the late campaign. gut he now denies the 
paternity of his own legislative offspring because it has failed 
to win him a seat in Congress. 

“* Section 32 of this “ constructive” statute says: 

*** Opposite the name of each candidate on the general ticket to 
voted for at the general election shall be a small square, and a vote 
for any candidate shall be indicated by making a mark { ) 
such square. 

“* Could language be stronger, or more explicit, or more man- 
datory than the words “shall be”? If words mean anything 


Chis 


ercess 


at all, these words mean that there is but one legal ballot 
under our law, and that is a marked ballot. Unfortunately 
for Mr. Weaver, there is no provision for the counting of 


unmarked ballots if one doesn’t chance to receive enough 
marked ballots to elect him to an office. 


““* He rushes to the defense of the attorney general, and says 


that although that official has held that all congressional 
ballots should be marked he, nevertheless, has not said that 
unmarked ballots would be illegal. Of course, he has not. 
Nobody ever said that he had. For him to say so would be 
superfluous, if not foolish. When the attorney general says 


that the law requires the ballots to be marked he means that 


in order for them to be legal they must be marked. The legal 
requirement that they shall be marked implies that they will 
be illegal if not marked. Being the chief law officer of the 


State, it is the attorney general’s duty to construe the law when 
called upon. It is the duty of the State board of elections to pre- 
scribe, print, and distribute the congressional ballots, and that 


board asked the attorney general to advise it whether con- 


| gressional ballots, although containing but a single name, should 


have a mark in the square at the left of the name, 
as is required in the case of ballots having several names. He 
held that they should, and opinion, by its legal force, 
made the marking of congressional ballots a duty required by 
law. These tickets were printed by the State board of elections 
and distributed through the several county 
to the poll holders, a body composed of the regi 
judges of election in each precinct. 

“*On each ticket was printed the words, “ To vote this tickef, 
make a cross mark (X) in the square.” It should be borne in 
mind that the election law had been made by the political party 
to which Mr. Weaver belongs; that an attorney general of his 
party had construed it; that a State board of elections, a ma- 
of whom are of his party, had prescribed the tickets; 
that they had been distributed through county boards of elec- 
tion, a majority of whom are members of his party; and that 


cross 


his 


boards of election 


Sstrar and two 


| the ballots had been voted at the polls under the supervision of 


poll holders, a majority of whom are also members of his 
party. Thus from the making of the law to the last act of its 
administration everything had been under the control of 
He was at every stage in the hands of his own po- 
litical friends, and I ask whether he should now be heard to 
complain of their treatment? It is like a child complaining of 
its father. On the other hand, I was obliged to take the law 


his 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to have printed in the } as made, construed, and administered by my political adver- 


saries, with no alternative as to its acceptance or rejection. 


and printed in the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News of that date ' Believing that the law as made by Democrats and construed by 








Democratic officials meant what it said, and that all congres- 
sional ballots must be marked, I instructed my friends through- 
out the district that they must be marked in order to be valid, 
and that if not marked they would be thrown out. As a result 
no Republican poll holder or voter had the least hesitancy as 
to what should be done with unmarked ballots mistakenly put 
in the box for me, and they were accordingly everywhere re- 
jected and thrown out. This was also the view of the law held 
by Mr. Weaver himself, and by Mr. D. 8S. Elias, his campaign 
manager, the latter not only holding that the ballots must be 
inarked, but actually marking them before sending them to the 
poll holders. 

“*In view of all this, ought Mr. Weaver now to complain if 
any member of his party failed to mark his ballot at the polls? 
Having had absolute control of the ballots from the beginning 
to the end, and having compelled my supporters to mark their 
ballots, ought he now be permitted to reverse the law of the 
State, a law made by his own party, in order to gain a few 
votes and thus get a seat in Congress which he could not win 
fairly at the polls? 

“*PDoes he not know that this whole thing is grossly wrong 
and immoral? That it is nothing but an unlawful attempt by 
election officials and politicians to take an unconscionable ad- 
vantage of me? He says he is for fair play. Is this fair play? 
Or has he of late been so busy inventing “ amended and supple- 
mental” devices that he has not had time to resolve questions 
of political ethics? 

“*r. Weaver challenges me to show that he was not elected. 
I accept the challenge cheerfully, but, so far as he himself is 
concerned, it needs neither proof nor demonstration, for he 
knows that he was not elected. Nor is there any doubt in the 
mind of any person familiar with the facts. It is nothing more 
nor less than a case of willful, deliberate, and unlawful taking 
away. Blackstone calls this larceny. In making this open 
charge I am careful not to include the Democratic Party gener- 
ally. Far from it. They are honest men, and 95 per cent of them 
disapprove this outrage and are as indignant at it as the Repub- 
licans. Many of them voted for me, and are by these unlawful 
acts wronged as well as the Republicans. 

‘* But let me make it clear just how I was elected and how 
he was not elected. Outside of Buncombe County no official 
question has as yet been raised as to the regularity of the vote, 
the returns from those counties having been canvassed and cer- 
tified, and, therefore, according to Mr. Weaver's contention, 
incapable of being lawfully reopened. In those 12 counties I 
received a total majority of 301 votes over Mr. Weaver. In 
Buncombe County, as shown by the original and only lawful 
returns, I received 4,037 votes and he 4,825 votes, giving him a 
majority of 288 in that county, which was offset by my majority 
of 301 outside of Buncombe County, with 13 votes left as a clear 
majority for me in the distriet. 

“*By this vote I was clearly, honestly, and legally elected; 
but as soon as it was known that my majority was only 13, al- 
though as counted and returned by Democratic election officials, 
the Buncombe County canvassing board, which met on Novem- 
ber 9, began to adjourn from day to day on various pretexts, 
while Mr. Weaver’s managers scoured the precinets of that 
county in search of so-called unmarked ballots, ballets which 
had not been counted but had been destroyed, if, indeed, they had 
ever existed. After adjournments from time to time, and with- 
out any real cause whatever, the law requiring them to count 
and certify the vote forthwith, they finally struck upon the idea 
of making so-called ** amended and supplemental” reports from 5 
of the 28 precincts in Buncombe County. But before making 
such “amended and supplemental” returns they first made a 
(thorough canvass of the county to ascertain in what precincts it 
was reported Mr. Weaver had an apparent majority of such 
unmarked ballots, but carefully avoided making any additional 
returns in those precincts where it was understood that I had 
received a majority of such unmarked ballots. 

“*In 5 precincts they claimed to have found that a total of 27 
unmarked ballots had been cast for Mr. Weaver and only 6 for me, 
which 27 votes they now added to his vote, and also arbitrarily 
ndded 1 to his vote in Asheville precinct No. 1, giving him an 
apparent total majority of 310 in Buncombe County instead of 
288, what he had actually received, thereby wiping out my 
majority of 13 and giving him a majority of 9. But note that 
these so-called “ amended and supplemental” returns were made 
only from those precincts where it was claimed that Mr. Weaver 
had received a majority of the unmarked ballots, while none 
were made from those precincts where it was clearly proved that 
a majority of the unmarked ballots had been cast for me. To be 
specitic, they claimed that at Asheville precinet No, 2, Mr. 
Weaver had received 5 unmarked ballots and I had received 1; 
ut Asheville Ne, 6, he had received 7 unmarked ballots and I 
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had received 2; at Lower Hominy, he had received 6 unmarked 
ballots and I had received none; at West Asheville, he had re- 
ceived 5 unmarked ballots, and I had received 2; and at Hazel, 
he had received 4 unmarked ballots and I had received 1; giving 
him a total of 27 unmarked ballots. But why were no amended 
returns made from the precincts where I had received a majority 
of the unmarked ballots? It was proved by uncontradicted affi- 
davits that at Beaverdam, I had received 5 unmarked ballots 
and he had received none; at Asheville No. 1, I had received 2 
unmarked ballots and he had received 1; at Leicester No. 1, I 
had received 3 unmarked ballots and he had received none; at 
Swannanoa, I had received 1 unmarked ballot and he had re- 
ceived none; while at Biltmore, we had each received 1 un- 
marked ballot ; making a total of 21 unmarked ballots admittedly 
cast for me, including the 6 reported in the amended returns. 

** Now, note that in not one of the precincts named would it 
be of any advantage to Mr. Weaver to have “ amended and sup- 
plemental” returns made, and consequently none were made. 
Now, sinee it is admitted that I received 21 unmarked ballots in 
Buncombe County and claimed that Mr. Weaver received 27, if 
the 21 unmarked ballots had all been counted for me, my vote 
would have been raised to 4,058, and his, counting the 1 vote 
arbitrarily added in Asheville precinct No. 1, te 4,352, giving 
him a majority of 295 in Buncombe County as against my 
majority of 301 outside of Buncombe County, by which I was 
clearly elected by a majority of 6 votes in the district. So, if 
equal returns are made, I am elected by a majority of 13, if 
only the marked ballots are counted, and by a majority of 6 if 
both marked and unmarked ballots are counted. 

“*Now, although these unmarked ballots are illegal, and not 
in fact ballots at all, nevertheless, if the canvassing board of 
Buncombe County returns them as ballots for Mr. Weaver, then 
by the same token they should be returned as ballots for me, and 
especially since Judge Adams admitted from the bench that the 
testimony by which my unmarked ballots were proved was uncon- 
tradicted. When asked why they did not return unmarked bal- 
lots for me, they said that it was not their business but my 
business. But I was not a member of the canvassing. board and 
had no voice whatever in the returning and counting. It was 
their duty to return all the votes impartially for both sides. 

“*In making these so-called “amended and supplemental” 
returns there were no official meetings, either ‘called or stated, 
of the registrar and judges in these five precincts, the Repub- 
lican judges having no notice whatever of such meetings, and 
not being present or participating, the so-called returns being 
made by the Democratic judges only, and as individuals, meet- 
ing here and there incidentally and informally for that pur- 
pose. Three of these so-called returns were made eight days 
after the election, and it is not known when the other two were 
made, as they were not dated at all. They came to full life 
only at the time the Buncombe County canvassing board made 
its final count. Although I earnestly demanded it, the board 
refused to tell at whose instance the amended reports had been 
made. At each of these five precincts the poll holders, both 
Democrats and Republicans, had at the close of the election on 
November 7 and befere the votes were counted unanimously 
agreed that all unmarked ballots cast for any office whatever 
were illegal and should be thrown out, and they were conse- 
quently thrown out and destroyed, no question ever being raised 
as to any other office, although the vote in some instances was 
so close that the result would have been changed had the un- 
marked ballots been counted. 

“* his is how I was elected and how Mr. Weaver was not 
elected. It is so manifestly a fraud that.a wayfaring man, 
though a fool, can not fail to see it. It is nothing more nor 
less than a case where one has a thing of value coveted by an- 
other, where the other has the power to take it, and actually 
does take it. 

“* But Mr. Weaver says the action of the Buncombe County 
board of canvassers is above reproach and that it is being un- 
justly attacked. His next friend, Mr. Silas G. Bernard, says 
the same, with the exception that his conscience compels him to 
admit that they might have returned my unmarked ballots. 
Let us examine a few of its acts and omissions, and see whether 
it stands officially blameless. 

“*Tt adjourned its sessions from day to day on the pretext of 
waiting for the official congressional returns, when such official 
returns were already before it. Was this a proper official act? 

“*Tt held by its action that the original returns before it on 
the 9th day of November were sufficient to proceed with the 
count of the vote for all other offices, but not suflicient to pro- 
ceed with the count for Congress, the returns being the same in 
each case. Was this a candid, fair, and impartial official act? 

“*Tts chairman arbitrarily adjourned the meeting on Novem- 
ber 11 without even the form of a motion, and refused to hear 
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my counsel make a motion in my behalf. Was this a becoming 
official act? 

“* Tt went behind the official returns that were before it, the 
returns made by the only lawful precinct poll holders, and ac- 
cepted unofficial returns made either at the suggestion of my 
opponent or of some one en his behalf. Was this a lawful 
official act? 

“*‘ When it declared its determination to include unmarked 
ballets in its count, which ballots were unlawful, I demanded 
of it in open session that similar votes cast for me be counted. 
It solemnly promised in open session that these votes would be 
counted, but afterwards refused either to return, count, or con- 
sider them. Was this an honorable official act? 

“<The law says that the board shall canvass the votes “in 
the presenee of such electors as choose to attend,” but this beard, 
in utter disregard of the law, held secret sessions behind locked 
doors with my opponent’s managers, no Republicans being ad- 
mitted, exeept such as forced open the doors. Were these hon- 
orable official acts? 

“+ tinder the pretense of waiting for oflicial returns the board 
adjourned from day to day to gather unofficial returns. Was 
this an honorable official act? 

“*Tt went outside of the lawful returns and counted 27 un- 
marked ballots for Zebulon Weaver, thereby changing my actual 
majority of 18 into an apparent majority of 9 for him, but the 
same board refused to count 21 similar ballots for me, which, if 
counted, would have elected me by a majortiy of 6 votes. Was 
this an honorable official act? 

“*One of its members declared on the streets of Asheville 
that it made no difference who had received a majority of ‘the 
votes, the beard was going to give the certificate to Mr. Weaver. 
Was this an honorable official declaration? 

“*\ member of the board who was registrar at Beaverdam 
precinct, where 5 unmarked ballots had been cast for me, was 
asked why he didn’t make “ supplemental returns ’”’ and report 
those votes, and replied that “ that was Mr. Britt's business” ; 
that he was looking after the politics of the situation. Was this 
an honorable. official declaration? 

“* Phe chairman of the board during the pendency of the man- 
damus proceedings was reminded that the board should not 
forget that it was under the orders of the court, whereupon he 
replied that the board would pay no attention to the writ of 
man i:nmus; that they would :run the business to suit themselves. 
Was this an honorable official declaration? 

“*Puring their sessions the board was in constant secret 
communication with the Democratic county chairman, but never 
advised with the Republican county chairman. Was this im- 
partial and honorable official behavior for a semiofficial body? 

“* When the board at its meeting on November 11 refused to 
permit my attorney to make a motion, one of my friends asked 
that note be made of that fact; whereupon the chairman, B. L. 
Lyda, replied, “ I don’t care a damn what you note.” Was this 
honorable official conduct? 

“*T was denied by the board the right even to enter a protest 
against its high-handed proceedings. Was this a square deal? 

“<*Tf, as Mr. Silas G. Bernard, Mr. Weaver’s next friend, 
admits, there were in. Buneombe County 10 unmarked ballots 
for Mr. Weaver and J4 for me that the beard did not return, was 
their failure to make complete returns an honorable official net? 

“*Tt was the duty of the board to make faithful return of 
all the votes cast in Buncombe County. If it was its duty to 
obtain “amended and supplemental” returns from 5 precinets 
in the county, was it not its duty to obtain “ amended and sup- 
plemental”’ returns from the other 23 precincts in the county, 
the conditions being similar? Was its failure to do this an 
honorable official act? 

**Our law requires the vote to be canvassed in the most 
public way, “in the presence of such eleetors as choose to at- 
tem! ’; yet when I demanded to know at whose suggestion the 
unlawful returns had been made, Mr. Weaver’s lawyers imume- 
diately objected, and the chairman of the board instantly sus- 
tained the objection. Was this an honorable official act? 

“* Instead of requiring daily minutes of its proceedings to be 
made and read, showing just what was done at each meeting 
the board waited until it had completed its work and then had 
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a narrative written up and read justifying its unlawful acts. | 


Was this honorable official conduct? 


vote of 
and elect him to that position. 

“*Did not he, and others fer him, continually advise with 
the board and direct its proceedings with a view of obtaining 
the results which were finally found? 








** Does not Mr. Weaver know that it has been proved by un- 
disputed sworn testimony that in each of the 5 precincts from 
which the so-called “ amended and supplemental” returns were 
made the poll holders had unanimously held before counting 
the vote on election day that all unmarked ballots must be 
thrown out? If this is so, was it an honorable official act for 
the Buncombe County board of canvassers to defeat that pur- 
pose? Was it right for Mr. Weaver, or anyone for him, to 
advise it? 

“* Immediately after the election, and when it was clear that 
I had been elected by a small majority, one of Mr. Weaver's 
friends informed a party leader in another county that “ unless 
he could send up a few more votes Brirr was elected,” to which 
his friend replied that “he was sorry, but the returns had al- 
ready been made.” 

‘Another message advised a fellow worker that “ Brirr was 
elected,” and that they “‘ would either have to throw out a few 
Britt votes or throw in a few for Weaver.” 

“* Yet another message told a friend in a distant county that 
the majority in his county was too small; that it must be made 
larger, and advised that a certain precinct must be thrown out, 
and that “ we will back you up.” 

“All these declarations will be proved at the proper time and 
by indisputable testimony. They show clearly a fixed, delib- 
erate, and understood purpose to wrest from me, by unlawful 
means, the office to which I had been elected by the people of 
my district. . 

“*JIs the ancient command, “Thou shalt not steal,” to be so 
“amended and supplemented’ as to read, “Thou shalt not 
steal, except as to a few votes, and then only when it is neces 
sary to splice out an election to Congress”? 

“* Mr. Weaver's flourish about the Wall Street money, which 
he intimates was used in my district is too childish and absurd 
to provoke more than a smile. Neither he nor anyone else be- 
lieves it. Unfortunately for me, I have no friends in the pros- 
perous precinets of Wall Street. I wonder how he would like 
to tell us about the enormous amount of National, State, and 
local funds said to have been used in his own behalf in the 
district? The mention of Wall Street brings to my mind two 
facts which I have long observed. The first is that Wall Street 
is always the punching bag of croakers and demagogues; and 
the secend is that when a man has done, or is about to do, some 
shameless and outrageous thing, he usually rails against Wall 
Street in order to divert attention from the enormity of his 
owh wrengdoing. 

“*Mr. Weaver was not elected to Congress, and he knows it: 
I was elected, and he knows it. By means unlawful and by 
methods high-handed he will, for a while, become a Representa- 
tive in name, but not of right. He will get a brief commission, 
but there will be a day of reckoning. Conscience has its courts, 
and its judgments are terrible. The people, too, will abide 
their day. He will go about the Nation’s Capital vexed with 
the consciousness that he is holding a place rightfully belong- 
ing to another; that he is receiving emoluments not his own; 
that he has attained his ends through a defeated popular will. 
God has not given to any man years long enough to live down 
the shame of a wrong so grievous.” 





Attacking the Oklawaha. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. FRANK CLARK, 
OF FLORIDA, 
In toe House or ReEepPrReseNnTATIVES, 
W ednesday, January 8, 1917. 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
to me to extend my remrks in the Recorp I include th 
ing article: 
[from the Leesburg (Fla.) Commercial, 
ATTACKING THE OKL 


Tor the first time in the histery of the American Nation th« 
Southland has come into its own as a portion of the geographic n 


see > r . . J .. | The country finally realized and acknowledged by recognition tha 
Mr. Weaver knows that every act and movement of this | Southern States are important, equally 
board had the appearance of a purpese to so manipulate the | 


suncombe County as to defeat my eleetion to Congress | 


important with th 
ern members of the Union. 


It is true that this recognition was never give until th ul 
sent into the Senate and the House of Representatives so many ! of 
force and ability that the recognition was literal] hoked frot 1 un 
willing threats of those who had lomg done all the shouting and all the 
planning and had reaped all the hervests 

For eges the waterways of the South have carried their cargoes of 


commerce under the greatest difficulties. The channels have remained 











have become 


nature left them or filled with driftwood and débris. 
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Of late ye: a few dollars have been expended in expediting commerce 
ou these rivers, while the northern streams have been nurtured and 
! r until their shores have becn lined with large towns and citles, 
fine productive farms and with ir tries, all because water traz | 
I | markets at a price that 
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tsal ol or discouragi the improvement of 
here are mo! untrutl laring and ild—than 
t statements bearing on the subject in hand. Through 
ngu here appears » most positive evidence that Mr. 
at itely no knowledge whatever of the Oklawaha River. 
t know where it ris and he doesn’t know through what 
| l untry it flows. He makes no attempt to inform himself. Ie 
‘ mice rguments advanced by the supporters of the project. 
I iat ents of t do not i They are not obstacles 
bal ilting from the veriest pit of j nee whether real 
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n 
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‘ { things, so apparent to th east ¢ rvant of those | 
into daily contact with him, Mr. Frear discounted by | 
on the floor of the House. Realizing that the speeches 
0 ! . to empty desks, the gentlem: from Wiscofsin 
rare 1 hardier efforts be heard. He merely asks “ leave | 
te o-called speeches, then, are never heard by his 
: coll did hear them they would laugh and remark that | 
t ol and they would not take the trouble to attempt to 
orrect tf glaring inaccuracies. It would not be worth while. | 
Yet great newspapers, presumably edited inely and with unusual 
wisdor gloat over this monstrosity in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. | 
They make gospel of the words that informed men would consider so | 
foolish as to be beyond attempting to reconstruct into either wisdom 
} rv tt They quote from manufactured tables that are at direct 
" variance with Government statistics. These editors either prefer to be 
misled or they lack the energy and the perspicacity to consult the 
official figures and the officially stamped facts. They, like Mr. Frean, 
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an not be excused for their ignorance, whether it be real or pretended. 
if it is real, they have no business in the chairs they occupy. If pre 
tended, the same judgment may be passed with the added odium of a 
it decent reason, 

Least of all should the Washington Times, one of the 
ations, a newspaper printed within a few minutes’ 
sied by Mr. FreaAr, of Wisconsin. 
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f tv] raphical errors but never for libel or untruth. ‘There is no 
‘ pt the conscience of the Member to whom is given the 
to print nd sometimes the liberality of this censor is as wide 
‘ ‘ : S 
ne I In th Arctics, 
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And he mills and mouths and gets “ leave 
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is grist for his mill. 
nt Then alleged reputable newspapers chortle and ‘pass the 

neither do they seek for knowledge. 


I They know nothing, 
! I hey! So here is the comment of the Times: 

Can nobody head off this FrREAR person—Frear, of Wisconsin? He 
Washington on the wings of a political nor’wester a few 
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sconsin constituents 








d 1 started making trouble for the rivers and harbors appro- 
In a little while he had the graft aspect of that particular 
thoroughly understood that he turned, like Alexander, to 


the contemplation of new pastures. He saw the possibilities of the 


public-building bill, and went after it. The other day he printed in 
neat tive rm in the Recorp an attack upon it. 

This rear speech ought to be in the hands of everybody of that 

haic school that considered economy a virtue and extravagance, at 
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the land who frankly esteem waste a wrong; there may be as many 
thers of the impression that 
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peech on public buildings will be delight 


others to the view that there is some excuse for the narrow and 
visionless notion that profligacy may have a relationship to deficits, 
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Perhaps there are 19 or 20 people left in | 
waste is questionable. For these few | 


Prayerful contemplation of it might even convert one or | 
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“Tt has always been assumed that at least pork was nonsectional ; 
universal, abandoned, democratic. But it seems not. If Frear is 
truthful, Wyoming has lost caste as the headquarters of congressional 
largesse. In the olden days of Aldrichism and appropriations Wyoming 
was pretty apt to get what it wanted, because it controlled so many 
appropriations, But those days have passed, and Sun Dance gives way 
to Ogechee, or whatever is that Seminole name of the EvergladéS town 
with a public building, a postmaster, and a pensioner. It seems that 
Florida has been hogging the por! 

“It might be possible to vit with satisfaction this spectacle of 
Ilinoi home of the Meat Trust and Ro; Sullivan and South Clark 
Street and other symbols of cussedm getting the hooks, if it were 
not for Florida that gets the hunks. tut with painful remembrance 
of the skys‘raping rates for which the innocent traveler is soaked in 
the Florida winter headquarters, who shall contend that the State 
needs charity from the Uncle of us all? Take it away from Illinois if 
you will, but at least give it to bleeding Kansas or idealistic California 
or darkest Arkansaw, with the accent on the “w.”’ ‘To give it to those 
Florida highwaymen merely because FrANK CLARK is a good fellow and 
DUNCAN FLETCHER mixes well—that is too strong. We love her oranges 
but her lemons are too sour.” 

FREAR’S MISINFORMATION BAG, 
But to return to FREAR and his attacks upon the Oklawaha and 
waterway-improvel nt projects, must review a fi w ofl his state 
menis For instance, he holds up his hands in horror, figuratively 
speaking, at the dreadful waste of three-quarters of a million dollars 
upon a few hundred swamp dwellers along the banks of a crooked river 
(the Oklawaha). By intimation and innuendo that are fairly cunning, 
he leaves the impression that no need for water transportation can 
ever exist along this river and that the number of people who would 























be served would not be sufficient to keep a motor boat busy or buy 
gasoline for it. Ile quotes from the census figures of 1900 or of 1S8S90— 
not having these ancient figures at hand we can not be exact in this— 


and says Ocala, the largest town along the Oklawaha, has a population 
of about 2,600, He never heard of Leesburg and Eustis and Tavares 
and Mount Dora They were not on the map he studied at nighét 
chool, We surmise he got his education at night school, because when 
ever his memory does unearth some isolated fact it is a dark fact 
Nothing cheerful can exist with Mr. Frear. Ue is not a sunny cre 
ture. You've seen these people. They don’t stay in Florida. They al 
ways go back North and spread stories of high hotel rates. Sometimes 
they write for the magazines 

Mr. REAR also gives some startling information about the Ki 
River, in which JO& SEARS has an interest. Probably basing 
tistics upon the meager fact that Mr. SBeaARS is from Kissimmee and is 
interested in improving the river «f the same name, FREAR says that 
the only town of any size at all he Kissimmee River is the li 
village of Kissimmee, population 1.752. The only things wron: 
these statements are two: On Kissimmee is farther from the 
Kissimmee River than FREAR « Ik in three days, The other is 
in the census report. Yet it i 1 such wild and imaginative state 
ments as these that FREAR ba statistical tables he sprinkles so 
plentifully through the pages of Recorp. They lend an air of truth 
where there is no truth. For Frear they take the place of both fact 
and logic. And, to the shame of his dupes, newspapers like the Wash 
ington Times, the South-hating Chicago Tribune, the New York 
and others, FREAR gets away with such witches’ tales. 
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Embargo on Print, Book, and Linen Paper, Pulp and Its 
Products, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. DILLON, 
OF SOUTH 
In tue Hows 


Tucsday, January 2, 


DAKOTA, 
or REPRESENTATIVES, 
1917. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, on July 7, 1916, I introduced House 
bill 16852 for the purpose of laying an embargo upon print, 
book, and linen paper, pulp and its products. This bill gives 
the President power and authority to raise the embargo when, 
in his judgment, the price charged the domestic consumer for 
the product becomes fair and just. It also gives the President, 
within a period of two years, the authority to reestablish the 
embargo when, in his judgment, the prices charged become 
unfair and unjust to the consuming public, 

On April 26, 1916, under a Senate resolution the Federal 
Trade Commission was authorized to make an investigation 
concerning the high cost of print paper. For eight months the 
commission has been carrying on this investigation. During 
all this time the prices have continued to soar and no legislation 
is yet in sight. 

The paper industry of the United States is now in a flourish- 
ing condition, yet I am satisfied it has not always been so. It 
is claimed that the paper-manufacturing industries have for 
many years been undergoing a period of stagnation, which, they 
say, was caused by placing finished paper on the free list, and 
because Canada has prohibited the exportation to the United 
States of all wood pulp from the Crown lands, which constitutes 
75 per cent of the wood pulp of Canada. 

The Federal Trade Commission, on November 4, 
to the public a statement showing— 


1916, gave 


Recent renewals of contracts have ranged from $3 to $3.50 f. o. b. 
mill, and market prices have been reported as high $10 delivered. Sell- 
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ing expenses * *™ * were lower in the first half of 1916 than in 
1915. .nd profits.per ton were higher. * * * The rate of profit for 
19 United States companies in 1915 averaged 5.92 per cent, as compared 
with {).34 per cent for 15 companies in the first half of 1916. * * * 
The quantity available for domestic consumption in 1916 (first half) 
was 17 per cent greater than im the first half of 1915, and 9 per cent 
greater than in the second half of that year. 

The statement has frequently been made in the press that 
iwo years ago paper could be purchased for $1.95 per hundred 
that now in some cases has been sold as high as $10 per hun- 
dred. It is stated by the press of the country that during the 
first four months of 1915 our exports of print paper amounted 
to 5,000,000 pounds, while for the first four months of 1916 they 
amounted to 35,000,000 pounds, and that the United States ex- 
ported to France from July 1, 1915, to June 1, 1916, 2,282 tons 
of print paper, while for a number of years previous none at all 
was exported. 

The paper mills claim that there is a shortage, yet this shortage 
does not prevent them from exporting a vast tonnage to the 
European countries, because a large portion of the paper for- 
merly sold on the domestic market is now finding its way to the 
high-priced Buropean market. 

The newspapers of the country are to be commended for their 
efforts on lines of economy, such as saving of waste paper, re- 
duction of number of pages, reduction of size of paper, and the 
use of small type. Many a struggling paper has been forced to 
incrense its rates in order’ to avoid bankruptcy. 

The Federal Trade Commission has been devoting much time 
the pauper they have under contract for the year 1917, so that 
the lurge concerns may give up some 5 per cent of their con- 
tracts in order to supply the needs of the small customer. This 
is well enough, but it does not bring a permanent relief ner solve 
the problems now confronting us. 

During the eight months of investigation the Federal Trade 
Comission has accomplished little, if anything, toward bring- 
ing out the facts. While the investigation goes on the price of 
news print continues on its upward march. The commission is 
If. it is to justify its existence, it should speed up 
and vet the facts. Stop wasting time on immaterial and non- 
essential matters. The essential fact is whether there is a com- 
bination in restraint of trade among the paper mills. 


too slow, 


We have ample time to urge the big dealers to surrender a | 


portion of their contracts for paper to the little dealers. This 
commission should have reported on the essential facts within 
60 davs, so that needed legislation might follow. 

I «in impressed that we have too many investigations. The 
modern method of killing legislation is to keep up a continual 
investigating process. If there is a probability of a combination 
in restraint of trade existing, the Judiciary Department of the 
Government ought to make an investigation through the Federal 
grand jury. Activity in the Judiciary Department will do more 


in one week than the Federal Trade Commission will do in a | 


year. 

[ want to urge upon the membership of the House the neces- 
sity for legislation on this subject. The only legislation that 
will reach this situation isthe passage of the embargo bill or 
resolution. The European countries are in various ways pre- 
tecting their people by embargoes, while we have hesitated to 
use these remedies for the protection of our own people. We 
investigate and then investigate some more and then peacefully 
put to sleep the subject investigated without doing anything. 

The Gevernment should protect its citizens in every possible 
Way ugainst unfair competition, monopolies, and combinations, 
The duty of Congress is to legislate for the common good, for 
the welfare of our citizens. If charges are extortionate, if 
combinations in restraint of trade exist, if domestic trade has 
been abandoned in the interest of the foreigner, then why hesi- 
tate to act upon conditions that are rapidly becoming intoler- 
able? In the interest of the people the established factories 
shoul? not be allowed to inflict unnecessary and unusual injury 
and hardship upon the public. I can see no injustice in placing 
an eibargo upon articles in trade where a conspiracy to force 
up the price exists, 

lor the public interest I am appending as a portion of my 
remarks two communications from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion: 

Fi DERAT _ TRADE Com MISSI , 
Hon. C. H. Dusen. Washington, September 1, 1916. 
llouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Replying to your letter of August 31, 1916, | 


it will be some weeks yet before the commission’s report on the news 
print situation will be presented to Congress. A mass of information 
has been collected by field agents from news print manufacturers, paper 
jobbers, and newspaper publishers, which is now being worked up in 
the oflice as rapidly as possible. 

Under date of August 29, 1916, the commission addressed a letter to 
each member of the News Print Manufacturers’ Association suggesting 
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to :n effort to have the large papers relinquish. a percentage 
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several remedial measures that might be taken to prevent the suspen- 
sion of newspapers not protected by contracts. A copy of this com- 
munication is inclosed for your informatin. 

Very truly, yours, 


FEDERAL Trapr COMMISSION, 
By D. A. Morrow, Acting Secretary. 


Mr. G. PF. STEELE, 

Secretary, News Print Manufacturers’ Association, 

18 East lorty-first Street, New York, N. ¥ 

Dear Sir: While the commission’s print-paper investigation i 
yet completed, the information already collected show i | 
number of the smaller daily and weekly newspapers are paying from 
4 to 8 cents a pound for their news-print paper in comparison with a 
price of from 2 to 3 cents at the beginning of the year. These paper 
either do not buy on contract or when their contracts have xpired 
have been unable to renew them. Reports of the increasing shortage 
of paper have made these publishers fearful lest they ‘be forced to 
suspend publication because of the failure of their paper supply or 
the prohibitive price which they may be compelled to pay. As is 
readily appreciated, they can not shift the increasing burden of paper 
cost to their advertisers or their subscribers as il ‘ger 
city dailies. 

These smaller papers perform a most useful service in their r« 
localities and it would be a national calamity if they were f 
suspend. It would also be a serious blow to the news n 
for while their individual tonnages are small, in the aggr 
amount to a considerable propertion of the total consumption 

If conditions in the industry are to become as serious this fall as 
trade reports indicate, it occurs to the commission that the news-print 
manufacturers, as an association, might adopt such measures as would 
prevent the possible suspension of these unprotected newspapers. In 
order to stimulate discussion of such remedial measures, therefore, the 
commission takes the liberty of propounding the following inquiries 

What steps has your association taken or can it take to insu news 
paper publishers not protected by contracts that they will be supplied 
with paper at a reasonable price? 

What steps has your asseciation taken or can it take to restrain by 
legitimate means any of its members or any of the middlemen handling 
news-print paper frem charging unreasonable and prohibitive prices, 
especially for current or market sales? : 

What steps has your association taken or can it take to bring about 
the operation of your mills cach alternate Sunday or for an extra shift 
every Sunday or to transfer machines to news-print paper that are now 
operating on other grades until the output of paper fs sufficie: 
prevent the possible suspension of any of the newspapers unprotected 
by contracts? 

In regard to the first inquiry, weuld it not be possible for your asso- 
ciation to make a public announcement that every newspaper pul T 
will be taken care of, and, if necessary, create a protective comn ‘ 
whose duty it shall be to see that all publishers, regardless of contracts, 
shall be kept supplied with a fair share of the paper manufactured? 
Such action on your part would do muck to allay the pantie conditions 
now existing. 
| In regard to the second inguiry, would it not be advisable for the 

executive committee of your association to confer with every manuf 
turer and every important jobber selling news print with the 
obtaining cooperative action to prevent the char x of unreasonable 
and prohibitive prices and to restore confidence among the publishers * 

In regard to the third inquiry, could not negotiations be immesiate! 
| taken up with the officials of the labor unions to obtain their consent 
| to work each alternate Sunday or fer one extra shift each Sunday for 
the next two or three months, or weuld not the temporary curtailment 
of some other grades of paper in order to increase the ontput of news 
print result in less hardship than to allow the shortage of the latter to 
continue? The additional output of paper obtainable by adopting ecither 
or both of these plans would be sufficient to keep a large number of the 
smaller papers supplied ? 

Reports indicate that the newspaper publishers are making serious 
efforts to cut down waste and curtail consumption, and it is the purpose 
of this inquiry to ascertain whether the news-print manufacturers can 

not do more than they have already done increase the supply and 
} 
| 




























insure the equitable distribution of news-print paper. This is a siti 
tion, if it is as serious as reported, that calls for patriotic action by 

parties concerned. Will you, therefore, give these suggestior ‘ 
immediate and serious consideration and let the commission have the 
reply of your association at the earliest possible moment‘ 





A copy of this letter is being sent to each member of your associ mn 
and is also being given out to the press 
Yours, very truly, 
FreperAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
L. L. Bra EN ecretar 





Waste in Public Expenditures. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, January 8, 1917. 
Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, should not Uncle Sam r 
| business in a businesslike manner? Could any busine 
lh ype to escape bankruptcy if he ran his business in a similer 
manner? I insert herewith some interesting comment from a 
| leading journal on a reeent attempt of mine to reform an abuse 
| in the publie service in Washington: 
[From the Dallas Democrat, Dec. 30, 1916 
WORDS OP WISDOM ON WICKEDLY WASTEFUI WAYS. 
WILLIAM PatTTpRSON Borland represents the Kansas City district in 
the Congress at Washington. He is a lawyer and has published a text- 
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book on the Law of Wills and Administrations. He has been in the 
Congress for several years. Recently he spoke as follows from his 
place in the House: 

“Among the principles of sound philosophy that are attributed to 
fhomas Jefferson is the statement that public expenditures ought to 
be honestly and economically made, that labor might be lightly burdened. 
1 confess the first time I read that statement of Jefferson’s I was en- 
tirely at a loss to understand the significance of the latter clause, 
‘that labor might be lightly bardened,’ for in Jefferson's day it was 
the apparently accepted theory that property was the mainstay of the 
Nation and not labor. But a wider experience of public affairs and 
more thought on the subject convinces us that, after all, there is no 
source of national revenue or national strength but the product of 
useful toil. While we may for a brief period make any government 
subsist on taxation, or even on confiscation of accumulations of prop- 
‘erty, yet unless that property is renewed by the exercise of useful toil 
there comes a short and certain end to the resources of the govern- 
ment. No government has ever lived or ever can live by simple taxa- 
tion or confiscation of the accumulations of property. In the last 
analysis the final resource for the life of every nation is the productive 
labor of, its citizens, There is no justification for a single dollar of 
expense which is not reflected in an economical administration of the 
Covernment or in the promotion of the industrial life of the Nation. 
rhere is no money in our Federal Treasury that does not belong to the 
people There is no magic means of getting money out of the blue 
<ky, nor is there any way under the law of economics of taxing the 
foreigner. Every dollar in the Federal Treasury, or that ever will be 
in the Federal Treasury, comes out of the pockets of the American 
producer, and we should approach the expenditures of our Government 
with that fundamental principle in mind.” 

Those are wise words. They ought to be given the widest possible 
circulation, Every newspaper in Texas should find room for them. We 
need an awakening aiong this line. Government is getting to be a 
grievous burden. Unless a halt is called Government will come to be an 
unmitigated evil. Are the people indifferent to their own interests? 
lere is what the Baltimore platform said : 

“We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrung from the 
people by oppressive taxation through the lavish appropriations of 
recent Republican Congresses, which have kept taxes high and reduced 
the purchasing power of the people’s toil. We demand a return to that 
simplicity and economy which befits a democratic Government, and a 
reduction in the number of useless officers, the salaries of which drain 
ihe substance of the people.” 

Ifow has that pledge been kept? The largest expenditures in the his- 
tory of the Government! An increase in the number of useless officers ! 

Just 20 years ago Grover Cleveland, closing his final annual message 
to the Congress, said: 

‘In concluding this communication, its last words shall be an appeal 
to the Congress for the most rigid economy in the expenditure of the 
money it holds in trust for the people. The way to perplexing extrava- 
vance is easy, but a return to frugality is difficult. When, however, it 
is considered that those who bear the burdens of taxation have no 
guaranty of honest care save in the fidelity of their public servants, the 
duty of all possible retrenchment is plainly manifest.” 

fhe total expenditures of the Government in that year were $465,- 
000,000. Now we are facing a budget of $1,600,000,000. 

Mr. BorLAND’s concluding statement ought to be taught in the public 

hools from Maine to California : 

Ivery dollar in the Federal Treasury, or that ever will be in the 

Federal Treasury, comes ont of the pockets of the American producer.” 
(Waco Times-Herald.) 

The Dallas Democrat indorses every word thus spoken by Congress- 
nan BORLAND and every word thus written and printed by Editor 
‘obinson. What is above pleaded for should be the solemn guiding 
olicy of every public official who in any way has to do with the ex- 
nditure of the money of the people. It should not be limited to 


itional affairs. Hvery Commonwealth in the American Union should 
uke it as precept and example in public affairs. And its application 
ould not be limited to the Nation and the States. Every county 
and municipality should heed, study, and observe it. And what would 
be good public policy in this regard could surely be profitable precept 
and practice in private policy. Every household should abandon riot- 
ous, luxurious folly, and extravagance, and substitute therefor simple 
frugality, thrift, and economy. 

And what Representative BorLAND advocated in the American Con- 
gress shouid be echoed by every member of the Texas Legislature at the 
approaching sessions of the lawmakers of the Commonwealth. If this 

hall be done the total of appropriations in the next revenue bills will 
not exceed $15,000,000, instead of the $18,000,000 voted from the tax- 
pavers of the State by the thirty-fourth legislature. 

Kkemember the words of wisdom written by Thomas Jefferson, “ Pub- 

c¢ expenditures ought to be honestly and economically made, that labor 
might be lightly burdened,” 
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J. C. McNEALUS. 


rhe speech from which the foregoing extract was taken re- 
ted to a specific case of waste of the public money. It called 
ntion to the fact that the 30,000 Government clerks in the 
ive departments in Washington worked only seven hours 
2 day instead of a standard business day of eight hours; that 
they had also an undue number of cial holidays and leaves of 
nee; that civil-service employ: outside of Washington 
orked eight hours a day as a minimum, and sometimes longer, 
and were accorded no such special privileges. This discrimina- 
tion or favoritism requires the employment of an unnecessarily 
large number of clerks to transact public business in Wash- 
ington, It results in the expenditure of an excessive sum in 
the mere machinery of administration. The army of clerks in 
Washington is increasing like a swarm of locusts to eat up the 
substance of the tuxpayers. The pay roll of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is now $50,000,000 a year in the District of Columbia 
alone. Ten per cent of this, or $5,000,000, is a conservative 
estimate of the amount of this wast« 


If eight hours for a day’s labor is fair for the taxpayer, it is 
fair for the tax eater. If the farmers and business men 
throughout the country who are not afraid to work at least 
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eight hours a day to pay the taxes that support the Government 
are advised of the truth, they will insist that these public 
employees—those who are supported by the Government—shall 
give an honest and standard day’s work. This abuse has been 
going on for years, until it has become a “ vested wrong.” Re- 
trenchment is a matter of specific reform, and here is one upon 
which all intelligent business men can agree. 


Our Outlook After Thirty Months of War. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
WILLIAM 8S. BENNET, 
In tne House or Represenvratives, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Tucsday, January 2, 1917. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, by leave of the House I extend 
my remarks by printing the speech delivered by the Hon. S. D. 
Fess on New Year’s Day at the open house of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Philadelphia. The speech is as 
follows: 


{Address of Hion. S. D. Fess, at open house, New Year's Day, 1917, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


HON. 


OUR OUTLOOK AFTER 30 MONTHS OF WAR. 


Mr. Chairman Smalty, members of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, ladies, and gentlemen: Just 30 years ago I 
made my first visit to the city of “ Brotherly Love.” It was 
on the occasion of an international convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, held in this city, to which I came 
as a delegate to represent a college association in one of the 
Ohio universities. I there and then received my deepest im- 
pression of the great possibilities of the movement. One of the 
famous speakers at the closing session—it was John Wana- 
maker—said a movement that can enlist the brain, the heart, 
and the pocketbook is sure to succeed. 

I have made many trips to this city since that time. I come 
to-day in response to your committee to address you on the 
theme, ‘‘ The United States in the eyes of the world”; or, “ Our 
outlook after 30 months of war.” 

This theme is suggested most probably because of the mighty 
movements of world affairs and the most recent occurrence of 
our Nation in connection therewith. Not until yesterday, when 
the entente powers formally rejected the proposal of the cen- 
tral powers for a conference, had we any definite information 
of the purpose of either side to close up all channels of diplo- 
macy, including neutral as well as belligerent powers, to con- 
tinue the test of arms to reach final terms. While the reply 
of the entente is a formal rejection of all overtures, it does 
not necessarily prevent the central powers from stating to 
the world their terms of peace. The world will deplore the 
attitude of either side that will needlessly continue this world 
horror. It will have little sympathy for those who insist that 
the war must continue until one or the other side is crushed. 
That will mean most probably the slow death by bleeding of 
the best of all nations. Whatever may be thought of the wis- 
dom or unwisdom of our Nation taking steps to bring the 
warring people into a conference, I feel that any movement 
on our part that would lead the way to stop the blood letting 
will be welcome both to neutral and belligerent powers. What- 
ever of evil there is in the contest, there is some merit. If we 
can induce the conference we may hope to conserve the good 
in each and eliminate the bad in both. Such a consummation 
will give an honored place to the great Republic in the eyes of 
the world. 

Two years ago, after the war had been in progress for five 
months, I addressed a large concourse of people in western 
Pennsylvania on the situation involved by the world tragedy. 
At that time our chief concern was a study of causes and a 
speculation as to results. On that occasion, among other 
things, I said: 

The cause can not be located in the capital of Bosnia. It did not 
occur on June 28, 1914. It was not a difference between Austria and 
Serbia. It was not the assassination of Archduke Ferdinand and his 
consort. That was but an incident, and the acute difference between 
the two countries was but an occasion. The war reverts to causes of 
vastly larger significance. It is the world struggle, or the first phase 
of it, predicted by scholars and statesmen in the last century. it 
possesses many elements—industrial, commercial, political, religious, 
and, especially, racial. To this must be added the personal, which is 
but temporary. While the Balkan question is of nearest significance 
and the eastern question of equal importance, the future course of 
events will most certainly prove that the real cause is found in the 
fear aroused by the growing and aggressive influence of Russia. 


When Bonaparte, at the beginning of the last century, with a half 
million soldiers invaded Russia and invested Moscow, and was com- 
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pelled to retrace his steps with less than 50,000 troops, all that was 
left out of the entire army not lost either by death or capture, he 
announced to the world a coming final struggle, not between the Latin 
and Anglo-Saxon, as heretofore prophesied, but between the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Cossack. While his generation regarded this announcement as 
an effusion from a brain that was jaded by defeat, later generations 
realized the significance of the statement. Russia in the Crimea, in the 
Balkans, in Poland and Finland, and in the Far East are but comments. 

If the Tsars have had an ambition some day to rule this planet, 
they have thus far moved in-the right direction. Behold that wonder- 
ful country, with an urea of one-sixth of the inhabitable globe, and not 
a foot of territory detached. Starting from the Baltic on the West, 
one may travel toward the rising sun a distance of 7,500 miles to the 
eastern ocean without leaving Russian territory; then, starting in the 
frozen seas of the north, he may travel in the direction of the glacier’s 
movement a distance of 2,500 miles and still be on Russian soil. Within 
this vast area will be found a population of 172,000,000 people, the 
most prolific in the world. Vast as is this territorial domain, the actual 
boundary jines do not measure the Russian power. Its sphere of in- 
fluence over countries not Russian must be considered. Its power is 
felt in the Danubian Provinces and the Balkan States, most of which 
are peopled by Slavs. It has already covered all of Turkestan, Afghan- 
istan, Baluchistan, Pamir, and is now extending over Persia. ‘This 
mighty empire has financed the railroad building in Persia, and over 
these fingers of steel she touches the southern waters on the English 
line of commerce from the Orient to the Occident. This influence al- 
ready impinges upon England in India and in recent times has threat- 
ened China. These ominous movements were not without contests. 
The advance to the Black Sea produced the Crimean War, while her 
activities in that region saw numerous Balkan uprisings. Her ad- 
vance eastward was checked by the war with Japan, while her activities 
in the region of Tibet called forth the English expedition headed by 
Younghusband, Our own country was most aroused over the great 
“astern guestion during the Boxer uprising in China, which offered a 
pretense to Russia and other countries for the partition of China. It 
is not too much to say that the integrity of the Celestial Empire is 
due to our own country’s decisive stand, 

This empire expansion may not mean land hunger; it May express 
tussia’s method of fulfilling the decree of her greatest mind—‘‘a 
nation to become a world power must take her position upon the sea.” 
While Russia in area is larger than either North or South America, 
while it is many times larger than all Europe, and while in resources 
it has the promise of being the greatest food producer on earth, as 
well as the richest in mineral wealth, yet its entire ocean trade is 
but a bagatelle as compared with the trade in the port of the city of 
New York. Russia’s western outlet through the Baltic is next to no 
outlet at all. She is virtually closed out from the west. Her fight 
to get to the Black Sea was long and fierce; and while she won the 
fight to keep a fleet on that sea, the struggle ended in a virtually 


closed sea. The Crimean War promised her an_ outlet until Italy, 
England, and France joined Turkey and denied Russia the right to 


take her fleet out of the Black Sea. ‘Turkey's position in Europe is 
due to the friendly assistance of Italy, England, and France, who are 
dominant in the Mediterranean, neither of which is willing to see 
Russia in a position of influence in the Mediterranean. Russia, closed 
out of the middle sea, will take care that the countries between her 


and the open sea shall not become provinces of her rivals, especially | 


when the intervening countries are of the Slavic race. 

As Gortchikoff pointed to the importance of an outlet into the 
Mediterranean, so Witte pointed to the possibility, as well as the 
importanee, of an outlet to the Pacific. The fulfillment of this purpose 
saw the governmental construction of the Trans-Siberian Railroad to 
connect the Occident with the Orient. This completed enterprise was 
not a commercial success, since its eastern terminus, Vladivostok, was 
2 winter port, icebound for half the year. When Japan, at the close 
of the war with China, demanded from China an indemnity of 


$180,000,000 or concessions in Manchuria, and when China, unable to | . 
| Similar purchases. 


pay the indemnity, agreed to make the concessions, Russia proposed 
to assist China in the payment, and, in turn, in due time secured con- 
cessions in the East Chinese Railroad from Harbin to Port Arthur, 
which supplied the indispensable summer port in the Orient. 

Differences growing out of this transaction led Japan finally to de- 
mand Russia to withdraw troops from this portion of China. 
of all other countries had been withdrawn after the Boxer episode. 
Russia's failure to do this is the occasion for Japan's bombardment of 
Port Arthur and the Russo-Japanese War. Russia was again denied 
an ocean outlet for the time at least. No one will seriously doubt the 
ability of this “ giant of the North” to go to the sea in her own good 
time. With Russia in control of an overland route from the Orient to 
the Occident, England sees a commercial rival which will test her 
supremacy in the world of trade. The English policy for at least 100 
years past is to be and remain the world’s carrier of commerce. She 
has the ships, the coaling stations, the open ports, the cables, and all 
that enter into a great sea power. lier ships if placed side by side 
would reach 14 miles. Gibraltar, the most heavily fortified citadel on 
earth, commands the occidental terminus, while Hongkong, the most 
heavily fortified citadel in Pacific waters, is at the oriental terminus 
of what promises to be the greatest trade route of the world Between 
them are coaling stations at convenient distances. This line of 13,500 
miles, and which requires at least 51 -days of sailing for the rapid 
freighters, is but a cordon of English stations in English waters or 
waters open to these boats. A great freighter en route with bunkers 
filled with coal would be at its own coaling station before its coal 
would be exhausted. 

On the other hand, the Russian overland route will require but 17 


Troops | 
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days to cover it, or almost one-third the time required over the water | 


route. No one will doubt which route the mails will take, or the small 
packages, the parcel post. The only question will be whether the 
freight will take the shorter route. It will be a question of rates. 


Can Russia with a Government-owned railroad compete with England? | 


_ These parallel trade routes controlled by the two rivals have new 
significance when studied in the light of Russia's impinging on China 
and India, her extension of influence over Versia to the South Sea, 
and her activities in the Balkan region as well as on the western 
borders. The question at once arises what means the line-up of the 
parties in the present war. England has always heretofore stood with 


Turkey against Russia Without England's influence Turkey long ago 
would have been driven out of Europe. Commercially this was ex- 
pected, but religiously it was unnatural To-day England is with 
Russia against Turkey. The significance of this is vet to appear It 


vould seem from every 
many against 


point of contact 
Russia, but not so 


et England should be with Ger 
This reversal of the course of his- 
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tory and self-interest causes thoughtful students to predict a contest 





between Russia and England in case this war ends with defeat for 
Germany. They assert if Germany ceases to be a bulwark against 
Russian aggression in the west, England must make the contest. Few 
thoughtful people, students of world politics, will deny the strength of 
this assertion, otherwise history has no lesson for the future 

While it is generally accepted that in case of an entente vie 
tory Russia will be given Constantinople and an outlet through 
the Dardanelles, to students of the far castern and near enst- 
ern questions, in the light of 100 years of history, such a con- 
summation is too remote to warrant any great degree of conti 
dence. In the face of a most probable future conflict suggested 
by what has been the dominant spirit of the past century, it is 
difficult to believe that England has greater dangers from mili 
tary Germany than from reactionary Russia. 

One year ago I had the honor to respond to a second request 
to discuss: before the same audience our diplomatic relations 
with the warring nations, due to the inauguration of the starva 
tion policy of the great belligerents—Germany’s submarine war- 
fare in apparent total oblivion of our rights upon the sea, on 
the one hand, and England's introduction of orders in council 
to totally supersede, as it appears, all international agreements, 
on the other. I then pointed out the danger that our intensity 
against the submarine policy must not lead us to overlook the 
more dangerous possibilities to our future to grow out of less 
serious offenses. The submarine policy must fail by the force 
of public opinion, but subtle invasion of neutral rights once 
surrendered is an unwilling concession most difficult to correct. 
Germany’s offense extending to the loss of life was most poig- 
nant. England’s incursions limited to restrictions of property 
rights were apt to be ignored by us, because the offense itself 
was not so serious. Herein was to be found one of our greatest 
dangers. It produces an impression that we place a money 
value in the form.of damage upon neutral rights upon the sea. 
This is dangerous. 

The real danger to a nation is never measured by the actual 
loss of a measurable value, but rather by a surrender of a prin- 
ciple of national honor. As was said back in 1776, when the 
rights of the Colonies were ignored and it was proposed to so 
arrange the schedules that tea with the British tax levied could 
be purchased at cost than heretofore without the tax, 
** Not pence, but principle, is our contention.” 

Among other features I then discussed was the inevitable 
bitterness our policy as a neutral would produce among both 
belligerents. Neutrality is never agreeable to a_ belligerent 
except that brand which squints in its favor. Our refusal to 
violate The Hague conference, especially the seventh article, 
permitting a belligerent to purchase munitions in a neutral 
market, but naturally incensed the populace if not official Ger- 
many. That was not so much because American 
were sold to the allies as because Germany could not deliver 
I then pointed out why our Nation could 
not place an embargo on such purchases; first, because if was 
largely our insistence as a nonmilitary country that the right 
was officially recognized, and, secondly, we necessarily must 
avoid the fatal results of a policy to close neutral markets to 
our own Government in case we might become involved in war. 
We had still another source of foreign dissatisfaction. 

Our insistence that our problems with either belligerent mist 
be adjusted without reference to the quarrel with the o 
as well as our well-defined duty to insist upon no interference 
within our borders on behalf of either belligerent, added to t} 
bitterness against us. On the other hand, our duty to hold ; 
nations to a strict regard for our rights upon the sea and om 
refusal to permit any country to dictate our international poli 
has indueed a patrimonious regard toward us that to say { 
least is short of national insult. Our refusal to take kindly to 
such policy induces a pronounced bitterness against us in the 
charge that we are mere money grabbers. 


less 


munitions 


SJoth sides from the beginning have played their cards to 
convinee us that neither was at fault in the outset, and bot 
persist that each is fighting for its national existence. My em 


phasis one year ago was placed upon the serious out 
policy of repudiation of international law 
orders in council. 

Speaking upon the dangers of these aggre 
rights one year ago in the House of Represet 
among other things: 


Ome oF a 


and practice by 






The blockade may be used as a discrimination against noi « 


rights but against our immediate future, for if Great Brit 

us out of the markets of Scandinavia and Denmark and Holl 

we emphatically deny, she can not blockade those coasts, ¢ 

we agree that it is a continuous voyage, unless she blockades t . 
against her own vessels [applause], for a blockade must exter 

vessels of all countries alike. And if Great [Britair ould exte 
blockade to these vessels alone she could herself buy th ti we 
otherwise would sell to neutral countrics and then hip it at bh own 
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price to the same countries. In this way she fixes the price she pays 
to us and also the price she receives from them. Such monopoly on the 
sea is monstrous. These Hnes which are daily tightening upon the 
world’s sea-borne commerce are ominous to any man who has watched 
the movement of this country the last year, especially in the light of 
the past. 

* > * * + * * 


Again, a blockade must be effectual to be valid. This is why we paid 
no attention to Germany's order of February 18 declaring the waters 
about Great Britain a war zone. You can not blockade a coast by an 
invisible fence of submarines. Germany never called it a blockade for 
that reason. It would have meant nothing under international law. 

ls Dngland’s blockade effective? We say no. Our country has already 
notified her that it is “ illegal, ineffectual, and indefensible.” 

She admits it is not effectual when she refuses us to sell to neutrals 
on the ground that the goods reach Germany. If they do, it is con- 

lusive of the ineffectual character of her blockade and can not be valid 


< 
against neutrals. 


CONTRABAND. 


Contraband is both absolute and conditional. Absolute contraband 
can be seized when it is shipped to enemy countries, whether direct or 
indirect. That is, if we were shipping absolute contraband, like shells, 
powder, cannon, and so on, to Germany, and shipping it through the 
neutral countries, that could be seized and confiscated wherever found, 
because it is reaching Germany indirectly. But this must be limited to 
ibsolute contraband. It ean not extend to conditional contraband. 
Conditional contraband covers foodstuffs, clothing, mules, drugs, auto- 
mobiles, and such articles that may or may not be used by the army, 
and can not be seized when consigned to neutral ports, nor to even 
belligerent ports when for the use of the civilian population. But 
Great Britain has decreed that conditional contraband shipped to a 


neutral country is seizable, and thereby she has eliminated the difference | 


between conditional and absolute contraband, so that there is no dis- 
crimination whatever any more. In this method of order in council 
she has by the extension of contraband really blockaded not only the 
enemy but neutral coasts before she issued blockade orders. 

I will submit for the REcorp tables of vessels, specifying the goods 
reaching neutral coasts, that have been seized by Great Britain, and 
1 will submit 155 cases of it, and I will also show you where Great 
Britain, from March 11 to June 17. required 271 vessels to stop at a 
certain port, a port of her own call, and that were required to do it 
because she said so. She does not only say what we may ship, but 
where we may ship and what route we must take, and at the greatest 
cost 

FREE SHIPS ; FREE GOODS 

That is not the only thing. Enemy’s goods under neutral flags, if 
free goods, must be protected. I do not say contraband; certainly not. 
I refer to enemy free goods. Here are dyes, that can neither be re- 
garded conditional nor absolute contraband, manufactured by Germany. 
We need them in this country. We have heard what Mr. Metz has said 
upon the subject. We have received resolution after resolution from 
firms asking that these goods be released. Why are they not released? 
What has become of the long-established rule that neutral flags cover 
enemy goods not contraband? On March 15, 1915, by orders in council 
Great Britain made this ruling, the most far-reaching of all her rulings, 
in which she says that any goods of the enemy found on neutral 
vessels—for example, dyes of Germany on American vessels—will be 
seized, taken into port, and, ‘if not requisitioned, etc. This same 
order in council is not limited to goods going to or from Germany, 
but extends to every vessel on her way to any port other than a Ger- 
man port carrying goods either of enemy property or destined to enemy 
use. It also extends to all neutral vessels destined to neutral ports 
that carry goods of enemy origin. This order forbids this country 
purchasing any goods whatsoever from Germany, no matter what the 
suffering produced by their want, except upon her permission. 

What else has she said in that orders of council of March 15, 1915? 
Any neutral goods, contraband or noncontraband, found under enemy 
flags will be seized. What has become of the law that free goods mean 

free sea? If it is enemy goods, in enemy vessels, nobody has a 
question. If it is absolute contraband, under neutral vessels, nobody 
has a question unless that contraband was going to a neutral country 
to be applied for its own use. Sut that is not all. 

THE “ WILHELMINA” A TEST CASE. 

Here is the vessel Wilkelmina, loaded with foodstuffs and consigned 
to a Mr. Green, an American citizen. Mr. Green accompanies the 
vessel to Germany. Great Britain says foodstuffs on the Wilhelmina 
are contraband, because it is conditional. In substance she says, “If 
you send it to Germany, we will seize it, whether it is to be given 
directly to the armed forces or to the German people, because under a 
decree of Germany all foodstuffs to reach Germany will be applied by 
the German Government.” The German Government said to us, and 
we to Great Britain, that this decree does not apply to any goods that 
go to municipalities, for the order did not cover municipalities. Yet 
Great Britain seized the Wilhelmina because loaded with foodstuffs 
consigned not to the German Government nor a German citizen but 
to an American citizen to see that it went to the civil population. 
Chis seizure is made in spite of Britain’s position In 1898, cited at the 
outset of my address, and in the face of our well-known position. In 
1904, when Russia wanted to so treat foodstuffs, our own John Hay 
said, “Articles Uke coal, cotton, and provisions, though ordinarily 
innocent, are capable of warlike use, are not subject to capture and 
confiscation unless shown by evidence to be actually destined for the 
military or naval forces of a belliigerent.”” How does this comport 
with the Wilhelmina? What has taken place since this seizure? No 
goods, conditional contraband or free, are admitted into any of the 
central countries. 

You ask me, “ What are you going to do about it?” I will tell you 
what I might be willing to do. We may be driven to it here, not be- 
cause it is our wish or desire, but as a measure to compel respect for 
our rights, and that is, if Great Britain will not respect our rights as 
defined in law, I am about ready to vote now to stop all the munitions 
of war going to her. This at least would raise the question why it is 
right to sell her weapons of death and wrong to sell the noncom- 
batants of Germany bread for life. [Applause.] 

I would not step munitions to aid Germany. 


Farthest from it, for I 
fear the military spirit of that great country. 


And while I fear the 


spirit of militaristic Germany, 1 also fear the navalism of Great Brit- 
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ain as I feel it now on the sea. I would not vote an embargo on behalf 
of or against any belligerent, but we may be driven to do it to compel 
respect for us upon the seas. 


In closing my remarks on that occasion I said: 
I am not belligerent. I think, my friends, that all that it is neces- 


sary for this country to do in order that our rights will be respected 
from every quarter is to make it clear that we are not taking the posi- 


| tion of my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. GarpNer], an ally of any 





one of the countries, but that we are here in the American Congress, 
the legislative body of the first great Republic of the earth, and we are 
here speaking not for any belligerent, taking sides with no one of the 
contestants, speaking not for the North, the South, the Hast, or the 
West. nor for German-Americans or Anglo-Americans, but as American 
citizens we shall cease our bitter partisanship toward individual na- 
tions and shall suppress the foolish prejudices that I hear so frequently, 
both in publie and private, and raise our voice not for any section 
or for any particular element of our electorate, but for America, for 
America’s rights on sea and land, for her nebility of purpese as a friend 
and well-wisher of all the countries now in the throes of war, then we 
will compel the recognition of our rights in all quarters and by all 
nations, belligerent or neutral. : 


This afternoon I am here in response to your invitation to 
discuss the outlook as it appears after 30 months of warfare, 
or “ The United States in the eyes of the world.” While much 
that is said is speculative, yet there are specific facts known to 
all which may be used for each of you to draw your own con- 
clusions. 

The war has now involved the fifteenth nation, comprising 
ail of Europe save the small nations of Switzerland, Norway, 
Sweden, Holland, Denmark, and Spain. These warring coun- 
tries comprise more than three-fourths of the world’s popula- 


} tion. It has called to the colors considerably over 30,000,000 


soldiers, including the flower of the Old World. The first two 
years of the war totaled a loss of men in the field, killed and 
wounded, the staggering number of over 18,000,000. The War 
Study Society, of Copenhagen, issued a bulletin August 1, 1916, 
from which the following figures are taken: 


Direct losses of iuman life during two ycars of war. 
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Dead and 





| 
} ‘ y 7 > 7 i 2 
| Dead. Wounded. wounded Invalids 
eR eummmmmthaneeenen oe eee a 
Austria-Hungary................. | 718,000} 1,777,000 | 2, 495,000 583, 000 
IN <5 sances ices habiliadaiseneaens 50, 000 110, 000 160, 000 $3, 000 
ST  aattin cig he eet aa eae 25, 000 60, 000 85, 000 18, 000 
ad asda snags nalasienssnaeel 205, 000 512,000 | 717,000 154, 300 
aes re er i oe | $85,000} 2,115,000 | 3,000, 000 
NI 5.6 anus oc ing crueihedia nimi | 885, 500 2, 116, 300 3, 001, 800 
DN stich anunae un tinndas Pewee nen 105, 000 245, 000 350, 000 
tc cbih ok tcatnadeceee 1, 498,000 | 3,520,000 | 5,318, 000 1, 146, 000 
Scdsanaandcecandaunionesd 110, 000 140, 000 250, 000 42, 000 
ME vckinnatonssenemacttedes te 150, 000 350, 000 500, 000 105, 000 
PN ok ek ides } 4,631,500 | 11, 245, 300 15, 876, 800 3, 373, 700 
| } 
Comparison with earlicr wars. 
favs. 4 eA BA a | i : : c 
Duration] Number | Dead per Fropor- 
in days. | of dead | day tional 
Ee ss : numbers. 
| | | 
snhalbet chisel itianat ghresosananteil a tei | —|— 
BIODBINB,. cots i000 c icccc cobevscvcsbeccssees 9,000 |2, 100,000 | 235 | 3.7 
BBBE-BBGE.... oc cwscccvccccscoccoovesccccess 730 | 785,000 | 1,075 17.0 
Bcd <nndibcbaciiecncdnndednescuswedusbee 41 45,00) | 1,100 17.4 
Se Aickintn ts ota uchetiah tebe cdinbeedbees sail 135 3,500 | 26 4 
Dt Bide wis snscdinabesecdincevbecWledbe oc 40 | 45,000 | 1,125 17.8 
Nasik ii cob-iaaiciitalade witearistris etneain 210 184, 000 875 13.9 
Me canud untetichies theeeds enendasned 995 | 9,800 10 of 
Co Ee ES. SF Ey Ae M8 | 160,000 292 4.6 
PP anincteigatabestpokecectuvetddeaewend 238 462,000 1,950 30.9 
CR Mekaehadiikcthaliin <iiaine wart cneha wata'e 731 4,631, 500 6,336 100. 0 





The society takes up in detail each country, as follows: 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


The computations are based on general casualty losses made publie at 
the beginning of the war. From August 13 to September 14, 1914, 
lists of casualties among officers were published ; also during the period 
from September 20, 1914, to October 10, 1915, since which time no more 
lists have been issued. The total number of lists published was 244. 
The results were deduced by applying the averages from known sta- 
tistics in other countries; for instance, in Germany for 23 months of 
war there were 28 dead soldiers for each dead officer, 40 wounded sol- 
diers for 1 wounded officer, 40 dead for 100 wounded. Applying this 
ratio to Austria-Hungary, the losses of the Austro-Hungarian Army 
during the first year of the war would be: 





Officers. Men. Total. 
ee Lean b asin iu eebe h Kui eceneaeeeee 14, 850 416, 000 43, 850 
PIRES isk ss Jou sons sh tdace les dtebuntbed 26,000 | 1,040,000 | 1,066, 000 
Sc ctehdiwanak cid b bin akavas a Vibes abbonn aueesee i i endacalaan aditaalaed 763, 000 


Regarding the second year of the war, the calculations are based on 
averages, with the following results: 
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Austro-Hungarian losses second year of war (Aug. 1, 1915," to Aug. 
1, 1916). 








| 
Officers. | Soldiers. Total. 
- a eee ee a — 
Dati gn iidddsids cttlews Hebde gees abu dwg Cache dead | 9,904 277,300 | 287, 204 
Wy URN co cack ciate et eae dt aben eed | 17,340] 693,600 | 710,940 
PriBODOIlS. .. oc cccccsccccssccccccccescceces asandnnens ccdinnmldeecce cuney | 387,000 
Ma cai Btn ac prc ite bbin xls 1G | 97,2441 970,900 } 1,: 
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Austro-Hungarian losses during two years of war. 








! 

| Officers. | Soldiers. Total. 

| 
aaa aia ‘ cond — Ss 
esti sik wt eDanpte ERS a cb NAT | 94,754 | 693,300 | 718, 054 
Wem < ccccncuqessKcowesece Gunes nedSvdteri watewad | 43,340 | 1, 733, 600 1, 776, 940 
POMS. oc ixncseenbigatescon winaabededasainnban itn ee ae eo 1, 150, 000 


68, 094 | 2, 426, 900 | 3, 644, 994 





The estimates for the second year of the war do not include the 
missing nor the sick; hence the figures above are considerably less 
than the figures heretofore given by the countries hostile to Austria- 
Hungary. Russian statements regarding Austria-Hungary up to the 
end of February, 1916—19 months of the war—computed 723,200 dead, 
2.692.100 sick and wounded, and 809,000 prisoners, making for the 
two years of war 913,512 dead, 3,400,296 sick and wounded. 

The society estimates that the losses of Austria-[tungary in the first 
two years of the war are, in round numbers: Minimum total dead, 
718,000; maximum total dead, 913,512; sick and wounded, minimum, 
533,000; maximum, 1,000,000. 

Compared with wars waged by Austria-Hungary in the second half 
of the last century, the following shows the relative losses : 


{ 


Dead. Wounded. | Total. 

) 
© - _ ——_—-- | 
I on tld ce nk ob tencdiek is bbe sci | 5,400 26,000} 31, 400 
TOD. ca cive Go scecadcetus cea rcasneuecnen cence | 10,994 29, 304 | 40, 298 
SORIARNN Sot Saber de siedecsudar ete cn teree eos 718, 000 533,000 | 1,251,000 


BRITISH ARMY LOSSES. 

Fourteen statements of iosses of the British Army appeared to Janu- 
ary 27, 1916, when they ceased, and from these averages the following 
totals are arrived at (Aug. 4, 1914, to Aug. 21, 1915): 

Statement in Hlouse of Commons. 





| | 
\ | Noncom- 
| A missioned 
Officers. officers and 
| men. 
| 
‘ ae ie hoa ae" - ™ ~ 
Se ee renee Oe WE 8 i bo vciccduadnn chides cd eceactsns 4,965 | 7,992 
Wels Cs 5 cada ciwates bewlewslecswent bs yaddaccdcehudaoeves 9,973 | 241, O86 
POR aos a's's skeet = ha gras nae ORG ade ddadh Uae cana ted | 1,501 | 53, 466 
OK dss obi deccbvendaneaccevakh vans padequeaear se 16, 439 | 365, 544 
Se Naa pita tase kdaeie cue bde. ah hbeuae ddadaees | 581, 983 


The number of prisoners from the British Army, as reported up to 
June 1, 1916, were as follows: In Germany, 32,000; in Turkey, 17,827; 
in Bulgaria, 449. Lord Newton stated in the House of Commons on 
May 21, 1916, that 1,318 of the 25,621 prisoners of the army then in 
Germany had died—a death rate ot 5.14 per cent. The ravages of 
disease among the soldiers in the Dardanelles is evident by the official 


or 


report, showing that between April 25 and December 11, 1915, 96,683 


were taken to the hospital, while the dead and wounded amounted to | 


112.991. 

This large percentage of sickness was due to epidemics of typhus; 
there were 28,500 cases out of a total of 78,200 between April and 
October, 1915. The absolute losses, including the killed, missing, 
wounded, and sick, who will not return to the front, from the beginning 
of the war to January 9, 1916, in the English Army, is figured at 
410,722, being 74 per cent of the total losses as reported up to January 
9, 1916, which aggregated 549,467. Of the 410,722 total losses, 128,138 
were killed or died of wounds. 

BRITISH NAVY LOSSES. 

The total of losses in the British Navy, as reported before the Jut- 
land battle on May 31, 1916, was 12,160, of which 10,517 were killed 
or dicd of wounds. The losses in the Jutland battle were 6,617, 
which brings the total losses of the British Navy up to the middle 
of June, 1916, to 18,777, of whom 16,983 were killed and wounded. 

Irom the preceding figures—the losses being based upon official re- 
ports and established averages—the total losses for the British Army 
and Navy in the two years are computed at 808,463, of which 34,360 
were officers. The absolute losses were, in killed and permanently 
wounded during the two years, 359,725. This total compares with the 
Crimean and Boer wars, as follows: 


| Killed and 


Total 





died of | Wounded. 
army. | wounds. 
Two years, present war.......... iatuihenstede al 2,000,000 | 188, 464 512, 465 
CURIE OS Eo babs cas Se cede awee Joe 97, 864 | 4, 602 18, 283 
on Teer err a. Se ee 250, 000 5,774 22, 829 
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LOSSES OF FRANCE. 


Only approximate estimates of the French losses can be arrived at, 
as casualty lists are not published and official statements regarding 
the number of killed and wounded are not given. Some reliable 
figures, however, are computed from statistics of certain organizations 
related to the army. 

It is known that from September 15 to November 30, 1914, 490,000 
wounded were treated at the different hospitals, of which 54.5 per 
cent returned to the front; only 2.48 per cent died; 17 per cent re 
mained at the hospitals and are computed as permanently lost. 

The French Relief Society officially stated that up to June, 1915 
(10 months of the war), the killed, wounded, missing, and prisoners 
of the French aggregated 1,400,000. From other information and 
meager reports, the War Study Society arrives at the following losses 
for the two years of the war: 

FRENCH LOSSES IN TWO YEARS OF THE WAR. 
Killed 
Wounded 
MOND cise: cincinnati 


owe ee Ss 
aut : «mea 
6 


5, 000 
15, 000 
34, 000 
Comparison with former wars, 


| Killed. | Wounded.! Total. 
WR «i deevien tit desieixsece Cadieeide Sl aia 2,536 17, O54 19, 590 
Deen ss cnces irae i di et ald eS ce tr tire Rae BD 138, 871 137, 626 276, 497 
RE Se ee a ae a 885, 000 2,115,000 | 3,000, 000 


GERMANY’S WAR LOSSES. 


The losses of Germany are computed from the casualty lists pub 
lished by the minister of war. Up to July 1, 1916, 1,032 such lists 
had been issued, containing 13,178 pages, averaging 262.3 casualties 
per page, but these included certain percentages of corrections and 
duplications, so the actual bases are figured at 225.8 per page, which 
would bring the total published losses from the heginning of the war 
to the Ist of July. 1916 (23 months), to 2.975.592. These lists, how 
ever, do not indicate the time at which the losses were sustained ; 
but from the reports it is estimated that the casualty lists up to the 
twenty-third month of the war only covered the period to May 15, 1916. 


| Maintaining the same average for the six weeks, the total up to the 











15th of May, 1916 (2145 months of the war), would be 3,012,635 and 
according to the above computations, of these the dead number 771.308, 
26.5 per cent: seriously wounded, 447,177, 15.2 per cent; slightly 
wounded, 1.395,146, 47.4 per cent; prisoners, $27,148, 11.1 per cent. 
From all the data and averages the society estimates that the total 
German losses during the first two years of the war were as follows: 





Dead a a = S85, 500 

Slightly wounded ea ae 1, 602, 900 

Severely wounded —_ 512, 400 

Prisoners—about teckel 3 ; a . 400, 000 
As compared with the losses of the Franco-Prussian War: 

Dead 2 ’ —— 7 f 220, 000 

Wounded : = ‘ : : Sad 101, 000 


LOSSES OF ITALY. 

The Italian Government does not publish figures, and results can 
only be computed from partial reports and averages. The Austrian 
general staff on November 31, 1915, asserted that six months of the 
war had cost Italy a half million men. The German Kélnische Zei 
tung, in May, stated that the first 12 months of the war had cost Italy 
3,000 dead officers. The Army and Navy Gazette, April 22, 1916, re 
ported the total Italian losses at 25.000 a month. From these reports 
and others the Italian losses for the first 14 months of the war are 
computed as follows : 
Killed Raced 
Wounded 
Prisoners 


105, 000 
245, OOO 
5D, OOU 
LOSSES OF RUSSIA. 


The losses of Russia are computed from estimates, with deductions, 
from fragmentary reports No official figures are available. It is 
known from hospits! reports that during the first 6 months of the war 
the sick and wounded amounted to 1,200,000, and unofficial figures 
show that during 18 months of the war the sick and wounded reached 
3,953,000, of whom 1,048,000 were sick. The Russian Government has 
issued 185 lists of killed, but these official lists were not always avail 
able. Based upon the most reliable data and reports, the following 
estimates are arrived at: 

Russian losses in first 2 years of the war (officers and men). 


Losses in fighting ices ' = . 7, 235, 000 


Losses in sick— Ee “sae 5 es _. 1, 362, 000 

Total losses et ee oe ia st _ &, 597, 000 
Military losses , mned ll alt “ 4 _-—-. & 181, 000 
SSeS hee a a , 171. 000 
Died of wounds ae eae aR ae Es De ee te ae 244, 000 
Died of sickness___ pee So igh nahi es S2, O00 


aed hae cies ap cininncait-qammaies ; a : : 3, 820, OOO 
Prisoners, estimated................ 2 000, 000 


Russian losses in previous wars. 


Killed and | 
died cf | Wounded 
wounds. | 


' 
I en ssc dad sikansnakcedabdagedsseepnegeelaayss 72, 000 | 
i ta eer aa 36, 000 | 118, OO) 
PTC OE Sik cab nuetadilidid de cceditecniaesivc | 24, 000 | 141,000 


BALKAN STATES AND BELGIUM 


No official information of the losses of the Balkan States and Turkey 
is procurable, but based upon the available data and reports the fol- 
lowing results are arrived at by the society 











j t / of the Batkan States and Turkey up to Aug. 1, 1916. 
| Invalids Died 
Dea! Wounded. | (approxi- from 
mated) illness 
DOR. « xsi: eh vinnitnastgtene theta 25, 000 60, 000 18, G0O) |... 5. wee 
Betis . 1s svc ceduinddbsinee duke eeeanes 60, 000 140, 000 42, 030 40, 000 
SO nxndieke nit cngtenhiithnn deanseue svi 150, 000 350, 000 ROR GTP Finn tini ins 
i I icine ees news ea 235, 000 550, 000 eee 
. ficial information of the losses Belgium is procurable, but 
fro rep the total losses of the Belgians in the first two years of 
the wa put at 247,000, of whom 47,000 are killed, 160,000 wounded, 
and 40 oner 
Al I rALs 
gu , as ted, first two years of the war. At 
t! 15, Lol thre I one-half months more have 
‘ Y th ner cent of additional time. These three and one-half 
n I h n the blood since the outbreak of the war, par 
{ rly x the French, Germans, Austrians, Italians, Russians, 
; sh, while a element has entered into the contest—Reu- 
I iia It 1 ‘ ive ¢ putation to add, in order to reach a 
£ vd total s to November 15, 1916, 1624 per cent to the 
a e figure ndeed, in the case f France, England, Germany, Russia, 
\ nd Italy from 20 to 25 per cent might safely be added. The 
168 per cent would ‘ing the total dead on November 15, 
1916, inte the neighborhood of 5,600,000, and would show the wounded 
1 ‘ 1 ¢ eas of 128,000,000, 
The cost in money is equally bewildering. TEngland’s recent 
vote of $2,000,000,000 additional bonds runs up her increased 





nee the war to the bewildering 
figure of $18,410,000,000, while the total for the 15 nations it is 
estimated will reach at least $75,000,000,000. The interest 
charge upon the war debt of these countries will be greater than 
their total budget before the war. The enormity of this con- 
dition can best be viewed when we are reminded that our own 
public debt is somewhat less than $1,000,000,000—-to be exact 
$971,562,590. To meet the staggering interest charge, to say 
nothing of the principal, will not only tax the statesmen called 
upon to make provision, but at best it must entail a burden upon 
the people unknown in civilized nations. Will repudiation be 


public bonded indebtedness sine 


the result on the ground that no other choice is left? The recent | 
| so much. These prisoners are under the best trained experts in 


warning of the Federal Reserve Bonrd against further invest- 
ment in foreign loans jis significant. No wonder your «great 
superintendent of public instruction, your own Dr. Schaefer, 
recently said “ whatever Europe is fighting for she will win but 
four things—graves, cripples, debts, and taxes.” Already, even 
before the paying has begun, British taxes are reaching 50 per 
cent of incomes. We refer to England since more is known of 
that country than any of the belligerents. 


To-night our chief concern is what is to be expected at the | 


close of the war. The staggering losses in men and money in- 
dicate it can not indefinitely continue. Bonar Law, in referring 
to the recent loan, declared the daily outlay for Britain, which 
had reached $28,550,000, could not continue without limit. That 
outhiy means over $1,000,000 per hour for every waking and 


sleeping hour of the day. The war has gone far enough to dem- | 


onstrate certain facets. This frightful cost in money and life 
must end, and, it would appear, within a demonstrable time. 
How it,will end no man ean tell. What changes must be made 


no one can state. It would be a bold man who would venture | 


a statement of a possible result in the remapping of Europe. 
What news filters through the censor’s scissors is so vague, if 
not so colored, that the public has become disgusted. It is not 
at all certain that many changes will take place, since military 
results so far do not warrant any definite predictions. 

First. Neither side can have much hope of completely crush- 
ing the other. toth enjoy advantages, but neither sufficient to 
warrant ardent hope of their sympathizers. Germany, the high- 
est type of the modern militarist, has proved her value both in 
the field and in the laboratory. To her 68,000,000 population 
when the war opened she has added at least 50,000,000 more, 
and has immensely increased her security against a campaign 
of starvation. Whatever hope might have been entertained in 
the earlier part of the struggle, little is now held by either side. 
Most certainly there has nothing occurred that would assure 
to the entente powers that advantage which at an earlier stage 
played a large part in their plans. 

As Germany is the best type of the militarist, England is the 
best type of the navalist. The one’s superiority om the land is 
equally matched by the other’s superiority on the sea. Even 
so, Germany at Verdun proved her limitations in offensive oper- 
ations, as the allies did in Gallipeli and now on the Somme. 
Such relative powers can not hope to reach decisive tests, save 
those of attrition, which require time for final results. Im that 
case internal dissension is almost sure to defeat the power that 
is responsible for such tactics. 
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While the test of arms is being waged distinctive forces are 
impressing the nations. The socializing of the industries is 
one of the mest prominent of all the marked results of the war. 
In Germany advanced steps had been taken before the war. 
The war but increased it. Note the drift in the entente powers. 
In England it is stated about 4,000,000 men were called to the 
colors. 

One of the earliest and greatest problems confronting the 
country was to mobilize the industries to serve the needs of the 
fighting nation. Men and munitions immediately forthcoming 
were imperative. More men at the front meant less in the 
munition plants. Lloyd George began his work of mobilizing the 
labor of England; some in the trenches and others in the muni- 
tion plants. What industries were not converted into munition 
plants were largely filled by women. Women were also em- 
ployed in a limited number in some of the munition works. The 
Quarterly Review reported last April that there were at least 
1,000,000 women thus employed at good wages with more or 
less satisfactory service. This situation will insure England an 
industrial problem at the close of the war. When the men 
return from the ranks to find their places filled by others mest 
reluctant to relinquish their profitable employment there will 
appear the country’s greatest problem of unemployment. The 
abnormal standard of expenditure will have produced a degree 
of extravagance that will prove a national problem to avoid a 
widespread suffering inevitable when the war inflation is past, 
It has been suggested im high circles that the Gevernment con- 
tinue for a time after the war to employ under Government 
direction the soldiers displaced by the cal to arms. 

Then, again, the campaign for the world’s markets, which have 
long served England, and which had given her the rank of 
mistress of the sea, and which under the reign of modern scien- 
tific efficiency was being threatened by Germany before the war7 
will probably be renewed with new vigor, with a pessible advan- 
tage for Germany. There is ne country which has so thoroughly 
enlisted the scientist, the research worker, the expert in in- 
tensive production as has Germany. To-day she has at work per- 
haps 3,000,000 prisoners at about 8 cents per day to produce the 
goods which will be marketed when the war closes. These do not 
include the noneombatants, about which we have recently heard 


the arts of industry. They are at work in the fields, in the 
shops, in the mines, in the mills, at the forges, at the looms, at 
the lathes, at the spindles, producing and storing billions of 
dollars’ worth of goods to be disposed of in the world’s great 
markets. ‘To-day the chief energy of all nations is destructive; 
when the war ends it will be constructive. Now it is debt 
making, then it will be debt paying. Markets for selling will be 
sought rather than markets for buying. 

While it is true that conferences have been held by both the 
belligerents, and especially the allies, and agreements have been 
proposed to capture by a system of boycott or black list, or both, 
the markets, it will net be overlooked that markets are not 
controlled by resolution, but by the laws of trade, at which all 
ean work and in which the best equipped will lead. England 
sees in Germany a dangerous competitor. 

This socializing of industries in England does not end with 
the industries, but extends to every phase of European life. In 
the case of the entente powers, as well as the central, the sum 
total of national energy is devoted to effectiveness in war. The 
productive ageneies of land and sea are converted to that one 
purpose. The commercial as well as the defensive navies are 
so mobilized as not only to safeguard the nations’ needs in the 
present war, but to insure a monopolization of the over-seas 
trade after the war. These steps are modifying the character 
of government. The stress of war has driven the entente powers 
to adopt the close corporation to centralize authority of ction 
in order to meet the superior effeetiveness of the central opera- 
tions due to the unity of action under German direction. The 
world thus. views one of the most democratic governments of 
history under the complete dictatorship of Lloyd George at the 
head of a small council of four associates of his own choosing, 
with plenary power to command the destiny of the mighty Em- 
pire. This figure emerging from the masses holds within his 
grasp the greatest powers yet intrusted to an individual. Just 
what is to be the permanent results of such consummation is 
yet to be seen. 

H. G. Wells, commenting upon the immediate social result 
of the war upen English life and activity, said: “ The ships, 
the railways, the coal and metal supply, the great metal indus- 
tries, much engineering, and most agriculture will be more er 
less completely under eollective ownership; the owner will be 
less of a controller and more of a ereditor; he wilt be a rentier 
or annuitant. The importance of the financial and promoter 
will have diminished relatively to the importance of adminis- 
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trative official. “In due time,” said he, “we shall tour about 
in Stute-manufactured automobiles upon State-built roads. We 
shall live in houses equipped with a national factory electric 
light installation, and upon every turn we shall be using and 
consuming the products of nationalized industry.” 

This is a most significant statement, and in the light of the 
world trend, apparent upon every side, we may well study its 
impression inevitable upon our own people and our form of 
government. 


To be sure, the Socialist hails it as the beginning of an | 


organization of the proletariat, who he claims will take posses- 
sion of all power simply because he is in the majority, since 
in every country those who have not are invariably greater in 
number than those whe have. We wiil abolish the energy 
that produces grades of success and all live off of the Govern- 
ment. 

Wiile we view this play of world forees in a life-and-death con- 
test. most naturally we are most concerned about its general effect 
upon this Nation. There is small danger of our country becom- 
ing involved if we but respect real neutrality. Our serious mo- 
ments will be when the war has ended. During its continu- 
ance no country wishes us to be against her and bone can hope 
for us to be with her. The central powers are not in position 
to more than harass us, no matter what might be their desire 
or pretended provocation. The entente powers would not pro- 
voke trouble because of their dependence upon our markets 
both for munitions and war supplies and the vast amount of 
American securities held by them, all of which would be can 
celed in case of war. What either thus far has done has been 
with the conviction that we will be telerable. The moment it 
is made clear that we will not permit these violations they will 
cease. The industrial situation is important. 

These countries have already met a balance of trade in our 











favor of over $4,000,000,000. This is very largely war demands, | 


> whic ill cease upon the restoration of peace. To} 7 : 
most of which will cea ipon_ th Scoratlor I : | The war has emphasized in the An 


bilities of the policy of militarism 


avoid such operations from draining Euro, of gold and 
threatening the entire financial fabric by an inevitable paper 
basis, they have attempted to (1) mobilize the American securi- 
ties by offering a premium in their exchange for British con- 
sols. Up to date, of the estimated $6,000,000,000 of such securi 
ties held in England, there are probably $2,000,000,000 of 
them deposited with American bankers to care for the balances 
which the enormous war demands have produced. Tuiis figure 


is probably near the limit. These countries can not hope to | 


induce holders to exchange such gilt-edged securities for less 


valuable, even at a premium. These countries have also | 
floated about $1,502,000,000 of foreign loans here, which, to- | 


gether, make $3,500,000,000 cared for without demanding gold. 
These two sources leave about one-half billion to be met by 
actual shipments of gold. Already, thanks to the “war 
brides,” we have in store the largest stock of gold ever col- 
lected by any Government. The present problem of Europe is 
to avoid more gold leaving Europe, and her immediate future 
problem will be to secure a return of the necessary redemption 
fund. Herein lies one of our chief problems. We must avoid 
permitting such an outflow as to endanger our requirements 
for redemption. When the war is over the central nations 
will have stored vast amounts of goods, much of them from 
the cheapest of labor, to be sold not so much in European markets 
but in American markets. The stimuli for such sales will be 
to take steps to stop further debt on the one hand and to 
secure funds with which to reduce the present debt on the 
other. This first object will necessitate a discontinuance of 
further purchases from abroad by a greater home production. 
The second will be reached by disposing of the stores of goods 
alrendy manufactured and an added campaign for enlarged 
Sales of the future products of an intensified industrial activity 


due to war. When America meets this new form of competi- | 


tion she will realize as never before the needs of wise legisla- 
tion to safeguard both her capital and labor. The first injurious 
results here to be felt will be the inevitable displacement of 
American investments and American labor. The next serious 
result will be the turning of the balances against us and the 
inevitable flow of gold to Europe, which, if not impeded beyond 
a certain volume, will endanger our entire money system as 
now built, with gold as the basis of redemption. 

There is some variety of opinions as to the immediate effect 
of the closing of the war upon our industrial activities. The 


opinion is expressed by such leaders as Schwab and Henry | 
Clews that the business momentum of the country due to the | 


war is sufficiently strong to carry the country well on to a year 
or eighteen months. However, this opinion is not universally 
shared, while on the other hand the most rational view of that 
inevitable event is, with the closing of the war, the bottom falls 
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While up to date no te ve been stated by « er side, the 
way is not entirely closed by either side. It might ‘ 1 the 
way for the United States to tender its good o s, having 
already made it plain to all the powers that we have more than 
a humanitarian interest in its cessation. While all suggestions 
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justifiably hope that the light is abeut to break and the stage 
may soon be expected when the new problem will fice our coun- 
try—the readjustment of the world of industry demanded by 
this frightful war, a problem the solution of which, in my humble 
judgment, will try the best’of our statesmen. To that solution 
all of our citizens should lend their best efforts. I thank you 
and bid you good-by. 





Diversion of Water From Niagara River. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CYRUS CLINE, 
OF INDIANA, 
In tur Houses or RepresenvTarives, 


t 


Thursday, Januery 4, 1917. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, under permission given to me to 
extend Iny remarks in the Recorp upon this reselution, I desire 
to say’ that L am in favor of passing the resolution as amended 
to 
This amendment should’ be made for two. reasons. First, be 
cause the pressure for the demand for more power by the 
manufacturing interests of Niagara Falls should be relieved 
by permitting more diversion, and, for a second reason, that 
the effect of the passage of the resolution will be to enact 
permanent legislation governing the 
Niagara River for power purposes: 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs has: had the 
water diversion above the Falls at Niagara under consideration 
for nearly six years. It has taken volumes. of testimony upon 
the questions whether the Federal Government had the authority 
to say how much water should be diverted, to-whom, and under 
what conditions, and whether its authority over the same should 
be complete; or whether the State of New York had the-authority 
to control the diversion; and what rights, by virtue of the legis- 
lation of the State of New York, existed in the power companies 
that should be recognized by the Federal Government or the 
State of New York. None of those questions are involved in 
the temporary permits for more diversion of water than is now 
permitted by the Secretary of War. Under the treaty nego- 
tiated by Great Britain and the United States premulgated in 
1910 it was provided that the Canadian Government should be 
permitted to divert 36,000 cubie feet of water per second and 
the Iederal Government 20,000 cubie: feet per second: The 
power companies on the American side at Niagara Falls are now 
using 15,600 cubic feet per seeond. Strong opposition has been 
manifested against a diversion of more water than the 15,600 
cubic feet per second on the ground that it would affect injuri- 
ously the scenic beauty of Niagara Falls. Since the develop- 
ment of power at Niagara great menufacturing institutions have 
grown up at Niagara Fails. The city of Buffalo, street railways, 
manufacturing plants in Buffalo, and the smaller cities within 
a radius of 40 miles from Niagara Palls are supplied with hydro- 
electric power for heating and lighting purposes from water 
diverted from Niagara River at Niagara Falls. Numerous in- 
dustries, involving the expenditure of many millions of dollars 
and the employment of thousands of men, are dependent upen 
power for their operation and employment. Formerly, under 
what is known as the Burton Act, we imported from Canada 
180,000 horsepower. At least 75,000 horsepower has been with- 
lrawn from importation by the Canadian Government. That 
vithdrawal inereased the demand upon the American companies 
nanufacturing power on our side at the Falls. 

The importance of maintaining the manufacturing interests 
With sufficient power is: illustrated’ by the fact that there is 
scarcely a large manufacturing institution in the United States 
that does not use some of the products created at Niagara Falls, 
Very many of these products are manufactured exclusively by 
the industries located there. Reeently I reeeived a letter from 
Rr. A. J. Fitzgerald, president of the American Hlectroechemical 
Soeiety, showing what products are exclusively produced by 
hydroelectrie power at Niagara. I incorporate this letter as a 
part of my remarks. 
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AMERICAN HLECTROCHEMICAL Socipry, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., July. 20, 1916. 
The Hon. Cyrus CLing, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C: 

Dear Sir: It has been suggested that you would like a record of the 
American industries dependent upon Niagara hydroelectrie power: 

_ Lhe following products are made in America only at: Niagara: Pails, 
Viz: 

Ferrosilicon, a necessary alloy in steel and steel castings. 


lerrotitanium, used in the manufacture of steel. 


ke the time limit Murch 4, 1917, instead of July 1, 1917. | 
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Cuprotitanium, used in the manufactu of 
castings. 

Ferrochromium, essential in the t 
mobile steels, dies, etc. 

Carborundum and alundum, especially 
industries, such as automobiles, locomot 
agricultural implements, ete:, and used mor¢ 
facturing processes. 

Metallic silicon. 

Metailic sodium. 

Peroxide: of sodium, bleaching of good 

Artificial graphite, fundamental requis rf 
and chlorine, 

Electrolytte bichromate of sodium. 

Sodium, basis for sodium cyank esst n 

Caustic potash, used in the manufa: t 
other processes. 

Liquid chlorine, used for the sterili on 
of dyes. 

The major portion, or a large perce f ea 
products within the United States are de exe 
Palls: 

Phosphorus, essential ingredient of 

Caustie soda, used in the manufactu 
processes. 

Bleacbing powder, for treatment of | ul 
disinfection. 

Chlorate of pota necessary for atch 
colors. 

There are, of « se, a large ) I i 

} at Niagara Falls using Niagara l 
tries, both at Niagara Falls and | Le N 
manufacturing purposes. In this su vi 
alls are made in a large vw 
num, pulp and paper, silvy i \ 
! ssible that since the o r f 
for some of the items ind ted tl 
| totore imported, may have 1 ' ( 
parts of the United States, In h mar 
considered merely temporary and ul 
when the 
urs, I" Baie 

It is very dé thle that legisl mn y 
ers of the compa s at Niagara be ‘ 
sion. The temporary use of at least a I 
feet of water per second, being the l 
15,600 now used up to the limitation ef the 
permitted only during the interim between 1 
1917. The Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
matter under consideration, is anxious | 
tion be enacted before that dat 
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* Second. Make such reciprocal agreements with Latin American 
countries as will enable the United States to obtain its rightful share 
of the trade in those markets, 

“Third. Make such tariff agreements with European countries and 
Canada as will permit our manufacturers to obtain at least equal 
rights in their markets with those of other countries and to protect 
our interests at all times without discrimination. 

fourth. Steps should immediately be taken to reach a mutual trade 
understanding with the Government of Russia in order that products 
of the two countries may be exchanged under the most favorable terms 
to each, At the present time there is no commercial treaty between 
the United States and Russia, and in view of the great importance of 
Russia as a market for American goods prompt action should be taken 
to negotiate a treaty with the Russian Government which will enable 
American manufacturers to introduce their goods in that country under 
the most favorable terms which it is possible to obtain. 

“Fifth. That the United States Tariff Commission as soon as formed 
provide means for restricing, by tariffs or otherwise, the importation 
into the United States of any goods which will affect the firm estab- 
lishment of new industries which have, through necessity, been built 
and financed during the progress of the present war.” 

Your committee recommends that copies of this resolution be sub- 
mitted to the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America 
with the request that it be referred to the proper committee for con- 
sideration and action; also that your committee be authorized to send 
copies of this resolution to other commercial bodies in the United 
States in an effort to obtain their full cooperation in endeavoring to 
have the above recommendations put into effect. 


COMMITTER ON FOREIGN TRADE. 





DeEcEMBER 11, 1916. 


Diversion of Water From Niagara River. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 4, 1917. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, under the subject of co- 
operation the United States may be said to be one of the most 
conservative among the civilized countries. We seem to be 
mortally afraid of public or community ownership even of nat- 
ural monopolies and public utilities. By a singular coincidence 
this fear is more widespread among our big financial interests— 
those who benefit most by private ownership of such things. 

So lively is the fear of the classes financially interested in 
public utilities that they maintain a periodical devoted to prop- 
uganda against public ownership of them and to arguments 
against community cooperation and to recounting instances of 
failure. No city may even undertake to furnish its own water 
supply but that an active fight is made against the plan, every 
effort made to discredit it, and the damning epithet that it is 
‘socialistic’ is leveled at it. 

The opposition to community ownership and development of 
hydroelectric power is especially active and determined. The 
great water-power trust, with its powerful affiliated interests, 
seem determined to wrest the power sites, our last remaining 
great natural resource, from the hands of the people. They 
have enlisted support upon various specious pleas from one end 
of our country to the other, and seem thoroughly determined to 
secure for their own exclusive enjoyment the benefits of the 
harnessing of our rivers in modern development. 

In every civilized country, community cooperation in the 
development of water power is far advanced; in every country 
except our own. Here we continue to rely upon the good old 
method of turning over the monopoly of diverting water from 
our streams to private interests, who in turn use it as a profitable 
means of exploitation. 

The greatest water power in America, if not in the world, is at 
Niagara Falls. The greatest, not the largest. The greatest, 
because it combines cheapness in development, magnitude in 
horsepower, and convenience to centers of consumption. If 
there is a point in the world where hydroelectric power should 
be developed through some publie ageney for the public benefit, 
Niagara Falls is that point. So far as the National Government 
is concerned, we have granted no rights for diversion at Niagara. 
The waters are navigable, they constitute an international bound- 
ary, and the National Government has over and in them an 
interest and control which does not exist in the same measure 
as to inland waters. 

The development of power on the American side at Niagara 
has proceeded for some 20 years by two private companies oper- 
ating under charters from the State of New York. They have 
proceeded along the old lines, selling the power perhaps to a 
few afliliated interests on terms of discriminating favoritism, 
but they have declined to deal with the general public, having 
farmed out that privilege to distributing companies. The Alumi- 
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num Co. of North America, otherwise known as the Aluminum 
Trust, is a beneficiary to the extent of at least 75,000 horse- 
power, and other concerns are perhaps in on the ground floor. 
The people at Niagara, Buffalo, and other adjoining cities are 
farmed out to distributing companies. The Buffalo General 
Electric Co. enjoys the exclusive privilege of distributing Niagara 
power to the people of Buffalo, and this is done upon oppressive 
and extortionate terms. 


HOW CANADA DOES IT, 


On the Canadian side at Niagara, following our example, 
about 15 years ago the Government granted to the Ontario Power 
Co., Canadian-Niagara Falls Power Co., and Electrical Devel- 
opment Co, the right to divert water for power purposes, and 
these concerns started out upon the same general plans which 
had previously been followed on the American side. However 
they have not been permitted to continue in that fashion. 

In 1905 the Legislature of Ontario incorporated the Hydro- 
electric Power Commission as a public cooperative agency, with 
authority to purchase or generate power and to transmit the 
same for distribution among Ontario cities and towns at cost. 
Under this plan 99 communities in Ontario are now being served. 

While authorized to construct works for generating power, the 
Canadian commission considered it proper to respect the invest- 
ments of the existing generating companies. There were already 
three companies with generating plants on the Canadian side 
having quantities of power available for sale, so that the com- 
mission, not desiring to interfere with them, followed the course 
of asking those companies to bid to supply it with power at a 
price which would protect their bondholders and shareholders. 
As the result a contract was entered into with the Ontario 
Power Co. for 100,000 horsepower for 30 years at $9 per horse- 
power. 

The entire 100,000 horsepower was not used at the beginning. 
It was to be delivered at the bus bar of the company to the com- 
mission. The latter constructed transmission lines to various 
cities as they accepted the plan and the amount of power in- 
creased each year until at present, when the entire 100,000 horse- 
power is being taken. In addition to this the Canadian com- 
mission is generating power at Severn, Wasdells, and Eugenia 
Falls, and has six plants in operation in the “ Trent.” 

The most recent report of the commission to which I have 
access is for the year ended October 31, 1915, and my facts are 
taken very largely from it. 

The commission is purchasing power at $9 per horsepower 
from the Ontario Power Co., at Niagara, and is generating it 
directly at the other points mentioned. It is being transmitted 
practically all over Ontario, almost every city and town being 
supplied. The power is sold to the municipalities at cost plus 
the expenses of the commission and an amortization charge based 
on a 30-year plan. The municipalities own their own distrib- 
uting systems and sell the power to consumers substantially at 
cost. 

At the date of the report referred to the commission had as- 
sets of $12,900,000, practically all of which consisted of its 
works. The cities had, together, $17,600,000, consisting of re- 
serves of $3,400,000 and their distributing systems. 

The city of Toronto, with a population of 470,000, received 
power at $14 per annual horsepower and in turn charged con- 
sumers 3.9 cents per kilowatt-hour for domestic and 2.8 cents 
for commercial current. Toronto consumers before the coop- 
erative system was instituted had paid 8 cents for domestic 
and 12 cents for commercial current. During 1915, in Toronto 
alone, $1,893,000 was saved to consumers by the cooperat've sys- 
tem. Toronto uses 100-watt lamps for street lighting; they cost 
$8 per annum, figuring 74 cents per capita for street lighting. 

The city of Hamilton has 101,000 population. Its power cost 
is $14 per horsepower. Its 100-watt street lights cost $8 per 
annum. It sells domestic power at 3.7 cents per kilowatt-hour 
and commercial power at 1.9 cents. The previous rate was 8 
cents, and over $250,000 was saved to its consumers in 1915 
alone. 

London, with a population or 56,000, pays 55 cents per capita 
for street lighting. It sells power to domestic users at 2.4 
cents and to commercial users at 3 cents. The previous rate was 
9 cents per kilowatt-hour. London saved its consumers $263,000 
in electric charges in 1915. 

Windsor, with a population of 22,000, has a higher rate on 
account of its great distance from the point of generation. It 
pays $38 per horsepower for power and distributes it at 4.9 
cents per kilowatt-hour to domestic users and 3.9 cents for com- 
mercial use. Its previous rate was 12 cents for domestic and 
8 cents for commercial use. Windsor street lighting costs $1.39 
per capita. During 1915, $35,800 was saved to Windsor users by 
the cooperative system. 
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The Canadian commission also supplies electric energy to 
farmers upon terms so cheap that they use it for thrashing, saw- 
ing wood, chopping ensilage, lighting, and other farm purposes. 
The average cost of current to farmers during 1915 was 5.5 
cents per kilowatt-hour. 

In 1915 the Canadian commission served 120,000 different 
users. The lowest cost was 2.4 cents for domestic and 1.9 cents 
for commercial current. The average cost for all Ontario was 
39 cents for domestic and 3.1 cents for commercial current. 
Prior to the beginning of the commission’s operations the aver- 
age cost to these same users was 9.3 cents for domestic and 10.4 
cents for commercial power. . 

The demand for light and power under the just and economi- 
cal methods of the commission is rapidly increasing. The com- 
mission is now installing a new plant at Chippewa and Queens- 
ton Heights. They will utilize the water remaining to Canada 
under the British treaty with an effective head of 305 feet, with 
the result that 300,000 horsepower additional will be produced. 

THE AMERICAN WAY. 

On the American side the Niagara Power Co. is diverting 
water with only a 140-foot head, and is getting, as I am informed, 
only 11 horsepower per cubic foot. The Hydraulic Power Co. 
has a 212-foot head and get about 19 horsepower per cubic foot. 
These concerns at present take 15,600 cubic second-feet and 
there remains to us under the treaty 4,400 cubic second-feet. 

The difference between power cost in Ontario and the prices 
charged on the American side is shocking. I have been able to 
learn of no American consumer who gets power for less than 
$16 per horsepower. This is the rate given to some of the big 
manufacturing concerns at Niagara. The lowest rate in Buffalo 
is $22 per horsepower, from which price the charge ranges to 
as high as $100 per horsepower. Buffalo users not of the 
favorite class take power upon a sliding scale, upon a basis of 
8 cents per kilowatt hour with 1 cent off for prompt payment. 
This charge is double the charge in Toronto, which is more than 
three times farther from the point of generation. 

I see no reason why we should not learn a lesson from Canada 
in the generation and distribution of hydroelectric energy. Why 
should we not have our own public agency to develop the avail- 
able power at Niagara in the most efficient way, get the most 
energy we can out of the water we have, and sell it to our people 
on fair terms? Why should we allow a middleman’s profit, or 
the profit of two or three middlemen, as the case may be? 

The Niagara power generating and developing interests and 
their affiliations ramify through practically every big financial 
interest in America. Is not the arm of Congress strong enough 
despite the opposition of these interests to write a just and fair 
law for the development of Niagara power for the benefit of the 
people to whom it really belongs? Is it possible that we are to 
be forced to allow a private profit out of this great natural 
resource, the property of the people? Is the system so fixed on 
us that we must continue to allow the masses of the people, 
middle and small consumers, to be sweated and exploited by the 
rapacity of those who have fixed themselves at Niagara? 





Nitrie Acid Should be Made From Coal By-Products, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 


OF OHIO, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 5, 1917. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp I include an interview 
published recently in the New York Times of Sunday, Decem- 
ber 24, 1916, with a very distinguished engineer on the subject 
f making nitrogen from the air. 

The interview is as follows: 


Nitric Actip SHOULD BE MADE From Coat By-Propucts Says ExPert— 
THOMAS C. CLARKE, WHO IIAS BUIL? MANY COKE OVENS, Says BIG 
NITROGEN PLANT PROJECTED BY UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT WOULD 
THEN BE UNNECESSARY. 

Does the United States need a hydroelectric plant to produce nitric 
acid? Congress, acting upon the advice of the naval and military 
authorities, believes that it does, and has voted a large appropriation 
for a nitrogen plant to be operated by the Government, but Thomas C. 
Clarke, an engineer of this city, thinks that the Nation should get 
its nitrie acid by utilizing its coal by-products, a large part of which 
now goes to waste. 

_This is especially interesting in view of the recent report that the 

Ukited States Geological Survey had found that the nitrate deposits in 

this country were practically worthless for eommercial utilization. 
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“We hear,” said Mr. Clarke, “a great deal abont the Government con- 
servation of forests and of water power, but at our very door lies the 
disgraceful waste of the Government itself in using coal for fuel and 
permitting the much-needed nitrogen to go up in smoke.’ 

Mr. Clarke was moved to say this when a representative of the 
New York Times called at his office at #11 Broadway and asked for 
his views in connection with the Government's proposed nitrogen plant, 
which will cost $20,000,000. He is a member of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers and of the American Iron and Steel Institute, and 
was formerly general superintendent of the Lackawanna Iron & Steel 
Co., in charge of one of the largest by-product coke ovens in the 
United States, and five blast furnaces. Subsequently Mr. Clarke was 
supervising engineer for the Deutsche Bank of Berlin, at South Hethle- 
hem, Pa., in the construction of the Lehigh Coke Co.’s ovens, which 
were built to supply the Bethlehem Steel Co. with coke. 

The most important explosives are produced by the nitration of or 
ganic compounds, according to Mr. Clarke. The explosives in use to 
day are made by nitrating various bases which, upon being fired, 
erate gases that expand with sufficient energy either to expe! the shell 
from the gun or cause the shell to burst, as the case may be. Many 
materials are used as a base for carrying purposes, but in every case, 
said Mr. Clarke, they must be nitrated. So nitric acid, the medium 
for carrying out this process, is, in his opinion, all important. Nitric 
acid during peace times is ordinarily made from Chilean saltpeter, 
which is the cheapest way of obtaining it: but it can be obtained by 
direct fixation from the air, using an electric are. ‘This latter process, 
Mr. Clarke said, requires such cheap power that the Norwegians are 
the only ones able to produce it commercially Another method is by 
oxidizing into nitric acid the ammonia released from sulphate of am 
monia, calcium cyanamide, or some such ammonia-containing com- 
pound. 

“In war time,’ Mr. Clarke explained, ‘“‘ securing Chilean sualtpeter 
depends upon the enemy’s ability to deprive one of it. In Germany to 
day that source is shut off entirely, and their nitric is secured from 
direct air fixation and oxidation from ammonia compounds. First, on 
account of its simplicity, we look for the direct are process But 
commercially this process is possible only where $5 per horsepowe1 
year-power is obtainable, so we must reach the conclusion that it is 
useless to try to expand along those lines in times of peace. And in 
war times we can commandeer all our hydroelectric installations and 
make nitric acid that way, even if it is a little, or even if it is a great 
deal,more expensive. 

“Next we come to the calcium cyanamide process, the only process 
known to me that is in commercial operation to-day on a large scale. 
This process was invented in Germany and exploited by the Cyanid- 
gesellschaft, formed of German capitalists, who organized in Rome La 
Societa Generale per la Cyanamid, which took over the patent rights 
and has since issued the licenses for manufacture in various countries 
and exercised a general supervision over the development of the indus 
try. In this the Cyanidgesellschaft is—I quote from an American 
Government bulletin, No. 52—‘ more or less aided by official action by 
the German Government, which recognizes that the industry bad its 
origin in the empire and may prove to be of distinct value as a national 
asset in relieving Germany from dependence upon Chile for its supply 
of combined nitrogen,’ 

‘In years past we have had to import creosote oils from England to 
take care of the industry here. In 1913, the last figures that 


fen 








are 


available, as given by the United States Wood Preservers’ Association, 
this country consumed 108,373,000 gallons, of which 41,700,000 were 
produced locally and 66,673,000 gallons were imported. ‘This shows 


that we produce 38 per cent and import 62 per cent. The imports were 
supplied practically altogether by Germany and Great Britain--(Great 
Britain supplying about four times as much as Germany. 

“The United States in 1913 produced practically 31,000,000 tons of 
pig iron,’ said Mr. Clarke at the outset. ‘“ During that year 
world’s production was 78,000,000 tons, of which Germany and Gres 
Britain together contributed 29,000,000, leaving 18,000,000 tons dis- 
tributed over the rest of the world. Yet Germany and“Great Britain 
were the two nations which supplied the missing creosote oils that we 
needed so badly, although their production of pig iron was 2,000,000 
tons less in the aggregate than ours. 

“The object in giving these pig-iron figures is simply this: For every 
ton made an average of a ton of coke is consumed in producing it; this 
being so, we should have had the creosote oils from 2.600.000 tons of 
coal necessary to produce 2,000,000 tons of coke over the amount pro- 
duced in Germany and Great Britain. But to our shame be it said 
that we are still behind, in spite of the tremendous strides made lately 
in building by-product coke ovens, as coal is still being coked in nearly 
100,000 beehive nonrecovery ovens in the United States. 

“When all the by-product ovens now being built in the United States 
are completed and in operation, this condition will change to a marked 
extent, but it will still require many years of by-product oven construc- 
tion to catch up with the lead that Great Britain and Germany have 
on us. 

“With the example set by Europe, which has been developing this 
industry and encouraging it, with a view to its use in case of war, does 
it not seem absurd on the part of our Government not to encourage the 
industry to the best of its ability, if the encouragement only takes the 
form of passive neglect? Can not we leave the industry alone to ex- 
pand by its own strength and inherent worth, and not discourage it by 
active encouragement and the fostering of a rival? 

“The evidence seems conclusive that as an emergency measure for 
war preparation the hydroelectric plant in Tennessee is neither advis- 
able nor necessary, and it can not be completed within a reasonable 
period of time. If an emergency arises in the near future, it is still 
evident that the Government must turn to the established hydroelectric 
stations now in operation, and must also build the plants necessary for 
the oxidation of ammonia into nitric acid. 

‘How much better it would be, then, to spend this money, already 
appropriated, in the building of such plants, to scatter them through- 
out the country, from the Pacific to the Atlantic and from Canada to 
the Mexican border, and prepare to convert these ammonia-bearing com- 
pounds into nitric acid and to nitrate the bases now available into 
ammunition. 

“Can the United States afford to jeopardize the investment of 
$130,000,000 in by-product coke ovens, to risk not being able to secure 
the benzol, toluol, and naphthaline produced from this investment, or 
to lose the potential 440,000 tons of nitric acid which can be made 
each year from the product of the ovens? This product represents, 
when used in connection with benzo! and toluol, 725,984,000 pounds of 
picric acid and 150,000,000 pounds of trinitrotoluol. And, turther, 
can the United States afford to lose the possible control of the dye 
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the world? Can it afford. to be placed in a position | number of shells: used in modern warfare, so a synthetic phenol is made 

lerivative drugs, disinfectants, and timber preserva- | from benzol. 

us in ether countries, while by the simple process of ‘We have now developed the remarkable fact that not only do the 
4f and building its war-measure plants sanely and | by-product ovens supply the means of making the nitric acid to nitrate 

no advantage ? | the various bases used in making explosives, but that they supply the 

hysterical in our legislation is well known, but it | bases themselves. 

n industry which cam make the United States self: “It is a fair question to ask if the quantities of these bases are ade 
iaterial should n e ignored. 4 halt should be | quate: Roughly speaking, 1917 will show a production of 85,000,000 
the money ? ated for the nitricacid plant | gallons of benzol and about 12,500,000 gallons of toluel. These bases, 

zhts prevail and e situation can be weighed in the | when nitrated, will make 488,000 tons of picric acid and trinitrotoluol 

which is 1,200 tons of‘ high explosives a day. 

“l that the Government nitrate plant had been termed ‘* Here we are presented with another problem, since not only does 
To measure this industry supply the much-needed nitric acid, but the necessary 

! ‘ is not some means which | _toluol and phenol to be nitrated as well. Still we are not satistied with 
care of the military situa- | these results, but want to foster an industry that produce ione of 
farmer and his: soil needs, and the | theSe bases. Again one asks why. 

harming: any of the three and, if ** During the distillation of tar the so-called light, middle, and heavy 

Government put the direct question | oils come off and we have the first nine dye crudes that by addition and 

is to whether, in case of war, the | subtraction of various chemicals and by chemical changes make up the 

price all the sulphate of ammonia, | 300 dye intermediates; which by further addition and subtraction make 
the Government desires. Let the | the 1,200 different coal-tar derivative dyes now manufactured. 

ing the benefits of the many hydro- “From the gas and tar we recover the naphthaline of moth ball fame 
nd let such steps be taken at the |; and which as nitronaphthaline appears in explosives. We recover creo 

and apparatus: for making up | sote, the wood preservative and medicine ; we compound phenacetine, the 
that the Government deems it | fever controller; salicylic acid, which becomes aspirin, that stops the 
this investigation las. been. com ache in the bones; phenol (carbolic acid), the surgeons’ disinfectant ; 
it exists, not as: we imagine it | saccharin, the diabetic’s sugar substitut benzaldehyde he base of 
perfumes, and benzoic acid, the food preservative. From the pitch we 
hat the ke-oven | make tar paper, roofing, fuel, road binder, cok leetric insulation, 
} ffi ni waterproofing, paving filler, carbon electrodes, briquettes, found core 
binder, and paints 
‘* When we realize that in 1917 
f tar, or 3,000,000,000. pound 
ons will become pitch, 
lyes, disinfectants, and explosive 
lid not need help, and yet, curiou enouwch, it does, and need 
instead idly, if we are to make the lited Sts 3 th ource of supply 
and | world for these industries. i turdy industry in 
though neglected, unhelped, i liz 
and expanded, but the dyes that 
nedicil nd. disinfectants, in whik 
from Germany ind the industry ) 
hip the dye crudes and intermediates, » Governnient 
to Switzerland and Pngland, and, be f all » Japar 
not getting that help, with a Government-owned hy 
built to supply nitrogen. to. the fertilizer plants, no a |] 
on supply and demand, but on a price based on G rnment 
W l rsepower, that will enable the cyanar manuf: irers to 
supply a comparatively few tons nitrogen break that market at 
wi 





ect 


Li, 

Mr. Clarke said it would be wort! hil o examine the present 
yields of by-prodnects from a ton of ‘ see how sulphate compares 
with the rest. One ton of coal, he said, yields about 70 per cent ef coke, 
and it costs from 60 to 70 cents a mn onvert it into coke. One 
ton of coal, he says, will yield as f Ww 


ting 
in 
to 
in 
6,000 cubic feet of surplus l t 1 et 
situnds n. whieh is be Yr i vour own power illuminatir y, Say, 8 cents per 1,06 cubic feet $0. 48 
ipply pewer to a company making electricall, . | 20; pounds sulphate of ammonia, whi solk r some time ; 
r fertilizer 99% per cent of the time, or té irag past at 3 cents per pound i % . 60 
coke indu * with its: production « : » bases | T gallons of tar, worth 3 cents per gallon e es oe 
ture plosives, of nitre gen for the farmers’ fer 24 gallons of benzol, worth 15 cents per gallor i : is és oTd 
} coal-tar derivatives, and. most im- | 2 gallons of toluol, worth 15 cents per gallon . 045 
4 ) that is: N01 sing wastefu coked | 1.710 
vainable Dy-proaucts 
» spoken of first by the Greek philosopher | “These figures show,’’ said Mr. Clarke, ‘* th ulphate of ammonia 
‘, Was also understood by the Chinese in | yields the largest return of any of the by-prod ind this one item 
ago, but, Mr. Clarke explained, was not | alone in the balance sheet practically takes care of the conversion cost. 
nineteenth century. Irom 1880 to 1890 the | The gas is enly valued according to the numbe rit ermal units 
vens were built « ‘ ommercial basis in | it contains as compared to coal, or for illuminating purpr 3, comparing 
| about 1894 that 40 ovens. wer rilf here. | its candlepower value to the method vogue in making gas in that 
y were net oversuccessful, for they were | partk 1r location, so we may say that } i alue is fixed by its 
and had not been adapted to conditions | composition in direct ratio with t! itu nous coal irket. 
engineers, they surpass in every way ‘“ We all realize now that the building. of t rerman dye industry 
Hurope. till it practically supplied the world lmption was tirely 
rke continued, “the result l ar due to the desire for monetary gain, but wa f the big s 1e of 
These for many years were th ) things we now call German efliciency, w is le the \ really 
American ikke producer here aly . | possible on its present scale. B) 1 
rracuse, has for many yeal en recover- | German dye makers, banker and 
ologues, but until the war broke out in | down at such a low cost to th 
recovery was generally neglected. tries practically ce: d. 
ment to sulphate, for every ton of coal coked “The result is that Germany 
in the United States 20 pounds of sulphate of | scattered through the country, for 
cent NHs, value, or its equivalent, is recovered. | nomically converted to that use, ant 
rT 


nia content—that is, sulphate ammonia con- | bases used in high explosives. That 
a commission basis by eee ane atien 
tates. It amounted before the war , 
1914 to 190,000 tons, with the | Pecan industry. 
ing 1917 will see nearly 400,000 
y, you ask, do we want to build 
ndustry whose tonnage does not IWweyom wT a T . 
ent Ny, to the obvious detriment EXTENSION OF 
is per annum of 25. per cent NHg, a 
1dditional plants to separate am- 2 


k 
poun nd oxi it into nitric i Why ad 3 , Y . r > 4 

_ war ipply, li a dam, whi th may be Sremainene I] ( ) N ° ki R A N it P A R KK . 
is ‘ military OF GEORGIA, 


: 
lynamite or be bombed by a Zeppelin or aero- 
usel he answer I know 


¢ one dam at Muscle Shoals, Tenn., to supply all the r " ron- cm: Dieoneaere prea 
fo pootect tie United. Mates! Whney: Ietdine cee [In tae House or Rerresenrativas, 


on that one dam! 
‘One aspect of he situation ren r o be mentioned. \ moment 


we spoke of the various bases which required to be nitrated in Mr: PARK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
rder to becom in explosive. i} vses derived from the destructive aoe stitie, View - ie, ie. Withirondet, | MiP eee dein btained 
distillation of coal are naphthaline phenol, phenol, benzol, toluol, and | MY remarks by printing in tie stECORD Information obtalnec 
others Those more familiar to the public since the war are picrie | frony the Department of Agricuiture relating to: the pecan in- 
acl nade by nitrating phen carboliec aci { ‘initrotoluol,. t ~~ int OR : Thi Yeas ; 

acid, made by nitrating phenol (carbolie acid), and trinitrotoluol,. the dustry in 26 States of the United States. 


is insufficient to take care of the consumption caused by the enormous There was no objection. 


Saturday, January 6, 1917. 


famous Wnglish T. N. T. The amount of phenol recovered from the tar 








The letter is as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, January 38, 1917. 
Ilion. FRANK Park, 
House of Representatives. 
My lean Mr. Park: In reply to yours of December 27, with which 


you inclose copies of reselutions passed by the National Nut Growers’ 
Association, in annual convention at Jacksonville, Fla., November 24, 
1916, urging that in view of the rapidly increasing importance of the 
pecan industry, this department give more attention to the solution of 
difficult problems which confront the industry, I would say that the 
matter has been given very careful consideration in the Bureaus of 
Piant Industry and Entomology, with your specific suggestions in view. 

As a result of this consideration, L beg leave to advise you as follows: 

The Bureau of Plant Industry is at present studying certain impor- 
tant cultural and varietal problems, at a cost of eee $4,000 
per annum. It is also investigating diseases affecting the pecan, upon 
which work about $3,000 is expended. 

In the Bureau of Entomology about $4,600 is used in the investigation 
insect enemies of the pecan. 

While the experience of pecan growers in many parts of the South 
indicates that pecan yeodectan is destined to become one of the most 
important lines of orchard development in the Southern States, the new- 
ness of the undertaking and the wide variety of conditions under which 
the plantings have been made have brought to light several important 
difficulties which will need to be overcome before the industry can be 
regarded as on a stable basis. The specialists of the department have 
been in touch with the situation and have made effective use of the 
funds available for such work, but neither the existing appropriations 
nor the estimates now under consideration make provision for any en- 
largement of this work. 

This is one of the many directions in which the department’s work 
might be extended if the funds were ample. In view of all the condi- 
tions, the department was compelled to attempt to keep its estimates 
down to a reasonable point. If the Congress should determine that the 
work relating to the pecan industry should be enlarged at this time, the 
following additions to the estimates would enable the department to ex- 
tend its work in this field as indicated: 

* BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY. 

"An increase of $5,000 in the subappropriation ‘ For the investigation 
of diseases of orchard and other fruits.’ i 

“This increase would be used specifically to further investigate the 
various diseases of the pecan due to fungi, bacteria, or physiological 
causes; to determine under what conditions ‘these respective troubles 
are most {n evidence as connected with varieties, conditions of culture, 
location, and soil; to develop remedial measures and to test them on a 
practical scale in orchards and nurseries. 

“An increase of $10,000 in the subappropriation ‘For the investiga- 
tion and improvement of fruits and the methods of fruit growing, ete,’ 

“This increase would be used for investigations and experiments with 
a view to devising methods of orchard practice through which the yield 
of orchards of standard varieties of pecans may be brought up to the 
approximate yield of the most productive trees; to obtain by discovery, 
breeding, or development trees which will come into profitable bearing 
at an age two or three years earlier than the present average; to obtain 
varieties best suited for cultivation in all parts of the country where 
pecans can be grown, and to discover the by-product uses for shells, 
hulls, pieces of kernel, etc., which are now largely wasted. 

“BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY. 


“An increase of $5,000 in the subappropriation ‘For investigations 
of insects affecting deciduous fruits, orchards, vineyards, and nuts.’ 

“This would be used to continue and to enlarge the investigation of 
insects injurious to the pecan and to test out on a large scale in orchards 
remedial measures to determine their practicability from the standpoint 
of cost and efficacy.” 

In accordance with your request, I am inclosing herewith a memo- 
randum prepared by the Bureau of Plant Industry regarding the pecan 
industry. 

Very truly, yours, D. F. Houston, Seerctary, 
THE PECAN SITUATION. 

Nuts occupy a unique position in the list of important horticultural 
products, in that, with the possible exception of a few other fruits, in 
the raw condition they alone afford a fairly complete and balanced food 
for human beings. In comparison with other foods the edible portion 
of most nuts is very concentrated, being rich in protein and fat and 
ontaining little water. The two nuts of greatest importance grown 
n this country at the present time are the Persian (English) walnut 

pecan. Compared with round steak walnut kernels have been 


of 


and the 
found to contain about one-twentieth as much water, practically the 
same proportion of protein, four times as much fat, and to have more 
than three times as great fuel value. Pecans contain about the same 
proportion of water as do walnuts, but in comparison with steak they 
contain about two-thirds as much protein, between four and six times as 


h fat, and have between three and four times as great fuel value. 
‘comparatively speaking, nuts are well supplied with mineral matter, 


therefore they contain the elements which are essential in building the 
frame of the body as well as nourishment for the tissues. When used 

>a component part of the meal and well masticated, nuts are capable of 
torming a big part in a well-balanced diet. 

Nuts are more and more entering into the list of staple foods, not only 
as a substitute for special classes of foods but to a large extent as 
substitutes for f all classes. There are few sections in the 
United States suited to agricultural purposes in which some species of 
nut trees can not successfully be grown. 

The one species of nut which now promises soon to surpass in im- 
portance any other the pecan. This nut is a native of America. 
some extent it is produced in Mexico, but outside of the North 
American Continent it is neither native nor under cultivation in any 
part of the world. Pecan forests and single trees are distributed 
throughout the rich alluvial river-bottom sections adjacent to the 

River and its tributaries from southeastern Iowa and the 


Missi sippi 
Wabash River near Terre Haute, Ind., south to near the Gulf of Mexico 


foods of 


is 
th 
i¢ 





and southwest to lower Texas. The native range of the pecan extends 
into 12 States, and man has carried it into 14 others. In several of 


these latter States pecan growing has become an important commercial 
mdustry, but in the majority it is still in the clementary stages of 
development. 

_. For home use the pecan has been planted about the residence grounds 
in the South since the arrival of the first settlers. Commercial planting, 
however, hardiy began before the late eighties. Lack of knowledge 


regarding the cultural requirements and commercial possibilities of the 


v 
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pecan, lack of financial means, 
other handicaps prevented 


entire 
commercial 


an almost 
extensive 


lack of market, 
planting 


and 
until very 


ery Records show that a few fairly large orchards were planted 
about 1885, but in the main extensive planting dates no further back 
than the beginning of the present century. A very great majority of 
the large orchards have been planted since 1905. y 

It is probable that the greatest impetus given the pecan industry thus 


far came as a result of the perfecting of machinery for cracking the 








nuts. Several different types of machines are now in use, having an 
individual daily capacity for cracking from six to eight hundred pounds 
of nuts in such a way that approximately 75 per cent of the kernels may 
be separated from the shells as unbroken halves. 

These machines first appeared about 1900. At that time pecans. from 
the forest netted the growers but 2 or 3 cents a pound, and were in 
demand only to a limited extent at that price. But with the solution 
of the cracking problem consuming demand increased, and prices re- 


ceived by producers soon rose materially. Since then prices have steadily 
advanced until now the wild nuts are netting the producer an average of 
12 to 15 cents per pound. 

In the planted orchards, under favorable conditions of culture, youn 
trees now 8 and 10 years old are averaging 2 or 3 pounds per tree 
over the entire orchards. At the same age the best parts of the orchards 


3 


under the most favorable conditions and in favorable years not infre- 
quently produce from 12 to 15 pounds per tree. The average number 
of trees per acre of the orchards already planted is 20. Twenty trees 
per acre, each averaging 12 pounds, yield 240 pounds per acre. At 25 


cents per pound, a low price for the improved. varieties, the gross return 
would be $60 per acre a what might be called the initial crop. 

The pecan is unique in several respects: (1) With practically no 
improvement as a result of culture and breeding, but taken directly 
from nature, many of the wild pecans afford an exceedingly desirable 


product. Unconscious and therefore unsystematic selection and plant- 
ing of pecan seed about dooryards during a period of less than 200 


years has developed varieties of such desirable quality that the nuts 


successfully compete with other species like the almond and walnut 
which have been under cultivation for many centuries. (2) Being 
grown only in this country and in Mexico, the world must to a large 
extent look to the United States for its supply of these nuts. (3) As 


a result of the superior merit of this class of pecans and the limited 
extent to which they are grown, they are now netting the growers in 
eertain districts a value per volume of product ranking them among 
the highest-priced horticultural products grown on a large scale in 
this country. Carloads, weighing approximately 36,000 pounds each, 
were recently (October, 1916,) shipped from the Albany district of 


southwest Georgia .to Chicago brokers at 35 cents a pound, or $12,500 


a car. These prices were for pecans of the second class, the firsts 
bringing still higher prices. (4) With the exception of a few fruits 


of minor importance, such as the fig, persimmon, and possibly some 
others whose commercial possibilities are not yet established, no other 
orchard tree approaches the pecan in promise in the sections and sites 
best suited to its growing. To a large extent the pecan a gap 
between the range of citrus production in the South and that of the 
deciduous fruits in the North. (5) The development of the industry 
has now reached a stage where the pecan promises to become an im. 
portant money crop in the cotton belt, at a time when the bo!! weevil 
is becoming a serious menace to the cotton industry. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF CULTURED CONFRONTING PECAN 


In the evolution of such a tree crop as the pecan, the necessary 
problems to be solved are: (1) The determination of the extent to 
which the species will adjust itself to cultivation, and the range of the 
cultural area within which it will succeed; (2) the selection of the 
best individual trees or plants from the forest and their propagation ag 
named varieties; (3) the working out of important cultural details 
such as methods of propagation, the best soils and methods of plant- 
ing, proper distances between trees, methods of cultivation, etc., all 
having to do with the care of orchards before attaining the bearing age}; 


fills 


NOW THE GROWERS, 


(4) the care of mature orchards; (5) the harvesting, handling, anc 
marketing of the crops. 

In addition to these, there are other problems which must be taken 
into account throughout the entire progress of the industry; such, 
for example, are those of insect pests, fungous diseases, the maintenance 
of soil fertility, and the growing of other crops in the space between 
the trees, 

Experience has shown that whenever a plant is taken out of itq 
native range and brought under cultivation, new diseases and insect 
pests and new problems with the old pests are sure to follow. Also, 
that the larger the number of plants of a single species grouped to 
gether, the more concentrated and convenient becomes the food ipply 
for the pests attacking the particular species, and hence the more 
rapid and certain their multiplication. 

Studies by the Department of Agriculture have thus far revealed a 
total of 12 diseases to which the pecan is subject. These belong to two 
distinct groups—parasitic and physiological. The former are organic 
in their nature; that is, they are plants in themselves, of low order, 
living and multiplying in much the same manner as do plants ef higher 
order, but living upon other plants (hosts) instead of the soil Six 
diseases, including some of the most serious, belong to this group. 


Enumerated, these are: 


Pecan scab: Seriously attacking the nuts of some varieties and tender 
shoots of certain varieties when allowed to grow late in the season. 

Nursery leaf blight: Often serious on nursery trees, causing perma- 
ture defoliation and resulting in stunted growth. 

Brown leaf spot: Serious on orchard trees, somewhat like the pre- 
ceding in that it causes premature defoliation. 

Anthracnose: A disease of the nuts: not serious at present. 


Mildew: A disease attacking the nuts; not serious at present. 
Crown gall: A disease of the tree; not serious at present. 
Physiological diseases may result from an unfavorable condition of 


soil fertility, soil moisture, or climate, or a combination of two or more 
of these. Five diseases belonging to this group are now known as 
follows: 

Rosette: A very serious tree disease, stunting growth and pr nting 
the bearing of fruit. Perhaps 10 to 20 per cent of all planting ig 


affected. 

Black pit: A disease of the nuts; very serious; during the past sea- 
son (1916) causing great loss in many orchards in the Gulf States and 
north as far as Tennessee. 

Louisiana leaf blight: A disease which is very serious in Louisiana 
and in Mississippi, frequently causing severe defoliation in August and 
September. 

Die-back : 
serious, 


A rather uncommon disease of old trees; therefore not 
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r t injury: Common and serious under some conditions, 

In addition to these 11 diseases there is one of more recent appear- 
an the exact cause and origin of which has not yet been worked out. 
It is known ‘Kernel spot.’ It is becoming increasingly serious, 


spots te develop on the kernels, which render them bitter and 


mong the insects attacking the pecan there are a number which to- 
gether result in injury to the trunk, limbs, branches, follage, buds, and 
the nuts in various stages of development. Among those which com- 





mon are the most serious are: 

The pecan leaf case bearer: An insect which causes serious injury 
by destroying the leaf buds in the spring. 

The pecan nut case bearer: An insect closely related to the preced- 
ing. It is of serious impo rtance in that, following its attack, large 
numbers of the young nuts fall to the ground. 

The pecan shuck worm: An insect of prime importance, doing great 
damage by tunneling ‘its way through the hulls of the nuts while im- 
mature, thereb ausing a high percentage to become defective or to 
fall to tl ground 

The pecat : An insect reported to destroy from 20 to 35 per 
cent of the crop in some sections by eating out the kernel of the ma- 
tu { 

Che twig girdler: A serious pest in some orchards, causing damage 
by cutting off small branches and causing them to fall to the ground. 





In add ition to these insect pests, there are several important 
gr each representing closely related species, causing similar types 
of ji ry, as ‘fell WS : 

Borers: Causing serious injury, or even death, by attacking the 
trur limb or branches of the trees. 

Caterpillars: which feed on the leaves, sometimes causing complete 
defo! on to the trees over considerable areas. 


Piant lice or aphids (especially two or three species of Phylloxera) : 





Inserts which so distort the foliage as to cause it to fall; especially 
serious with some varieties of pecan tre 

In some sections each of the important steps of development has 
been experienced by the pecan industry. In the more advanced sections 
the rlier problems have been passed over; but in no section are 


any of the important problems altogether solved. In the newest sec- 
tions it is mainly one of varteties: but the oldest sections it is one 
of caring for mature orehards, including the guarding against diseases 
and insect pests and of handling the crop of nuts; but in the vast 
area covering the intermediate sections practically the whole set of 


problems is unsolved. 
The contributions of the Department Agriculture to the solution 
of pecan problems thus far might be « 1erated as follows: 





1. A very careful study has been mad 
apparent adaptability to the different sections of practically all varie- 
ties of pecans thus far named and propagated. Typical speeimens of 
each of these 
the department. 

2. The cultural methods of individual growers in all parts of the 
South have been observed and the results noted. 

3. A substantial beginning has been made in investigating the 


pollination problems of pecan varieties and in breeding new varieties. 


CONGRE 


of the character, merit, and | 


varieties are in a herbarium collection maintained by | 


+, M ateri ial aid has been rendered to the industry in assisting it ‘a 


esta hing definite sizes for the pecans marketed. 

5. Pecan diseases have been carefully studied, written up, and the 
descriptions of all but a few of the major diseases have been pub- 
lished 

G. The insects affecting pecans have been under careful study for 

several years. One publication on the subject has been issued and 
several more are now in preparation. 
7. Nearly all of the practical information relative to pecan growing 
thus far acquired by the department has been placed at the dispesal 
of the growers. This has been accomplished throwgh departmental bulle- 
tins, by correspondence, public yn nn nd private interviews, 


Up to the present time pecan orcl lardit g has been passing through 
mmercial production is im- | 


an cxperimental stage. Now, however, 
portant. The value of the planted orchards runs well up into millions 
ef dollars. The bearing orehards probably represent no more than two- 
fifths of the total. The production from the cultivated trees has 
been estimated at 750,000 pounds in 1915 and about the same in 1916. 
A series of destructive hurricanes swept the Gulf Coast States during 
the years and caused a reduction of the crop. According to the last 
census figures the total production of pecans in 1909 was 208.4 per 
eent greater than that of the census preceding. These figures showed 
that pecan trees of bearing age were then reported from nearly $8,000 
farms, as compared with 24,000 reporting orange and 6,000 reporting 
grapefruit trees of bearing age. Pecan “es then not of bearing age 
were reported 44,000 farms, oranges from 20,000, and grapefruit 
fron it 4. 1 f total of $2,000 farmers were then engaged 
in growing pecans, 64,000 in growing oranges, and 10,000 in growing 
grapefruit, or 18,000 more in pecans than im oranges and grapefruit 
combined re f commercial importance in 17 States and of 





limited importan in 10 others. 

No figures are available te show the rate of development in pecan 
orechar ding since the last census was taken in 1910, but the principal 
development has taken place during this latter period. In the Albany 
district of southwest Georgia alone, whic at the present time is one 
of t! fine B pecan orchard regions, before entering the city frona the 


north, the railroad passes through several miles of orchards on each 
side of the track; and again, after leaving the town in going south, 
great orchards extending for a mile or more in each direction Hne the 


track for a distance of from 12 to 15 miles. 

The pecan industry is now at a stage at which it should be quite 
poss to take definite hold of its problems in such way as to bring 
| the following results: 


1. To diseover fundamental principles through which the yield of 
orchards of standard varieties of pecans may be brought up to the 
approximate yield of the most productive trees; ta obtain, by discovery, 
breeding, or development, trees which will come into profitable bearing 
at an age two or three years earller than the present average; to obtain 
varieties best suited for cultivation in all parts of the country where 
pecans can be grown, and to discover by-product uses for shells, hulls, 
pieces of kernel, ete., which are now largely wasted. 


ISSION AL RE CORD. 





| Memorial Urging the Abolition of the Liquor Traffic in 


the District of Columbia. 


EXTENSION ig REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS C. HAWLEY, 


OF OREGON, 


In THe House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, January 9, 1917. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I present for the consideration 
of the House the following telegram from the secretary of state 
of Oregon, transmitting a memorial adopted by the legislative 
asseinbly just convened urging the abolition of the liquor traffic 
in the District of Columbia: 


SALEM, Orgc., January 9, 1916. 
W. C. Hawtery, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
The following is transmitted to you by direction of the legislative 
assembly, senate joint memorial No, 1: 
‘To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled: 
“Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
respectfully represent that— 

“* Whereas the District of Columbia is under the governmental juris- 
diction of the Congress of the United States and the existence 
of the open saloon at the Capital of the Nation is a menace to the 
welfare of all the a and especially to the inhabitants of said 
District and an evil example to the Nation; and = 

“* Whereas at least three-fourths of the population of the United 
States now live in territory where the liquor traffic is prohibited 
and the growing convictions of mankind are strongly averse to 
such traffic and the various evils inseparably connected with it; 
and 


“* Whereas our National Capital should be kept free from contaminat- 
ing influences as far as possible not only for the sake of the 
inhabitants thereof but as an object lesson to the Nation: ‘There- 
fore be it 

«¢ Resolved by the Senate of Oregon (the House of Representatives 
cancurring), That the Congress of the United States be, and it is hereby, 
memorialized speedily to enact such legislation as will abolish the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors within the District of Columbia.’ 

“Adopted January 8, 1917. 

“Gus C. Moser, President of the Senate, 
“R. N. STANFIELD, Speaker of the House, 
“By Ben W. Oxtcorr, Secretary of State.” 

There is not opportunity at this time te comment upon this 
vigorous and eloquent memorial further than to say that the 
people of Oregon at the recent general election voted to abolish 
the traffie and use of liquors in the State. For several years 
many of the counties in the State have been dry, and for a year 
the traffic has been prohibited. The recent vote is the logical 
conclusion from the experience of the people, under dry laws, 
that such legislation has increased the welfare and presperity 
of the people, the happiness of families, the care and nurture 
of children, and been productive of every good, while at the 
same time reducing violations of law and the distress and taxes 
incident thereto. 
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REMARKS 


MORIN, 


SYLVANI: 


In tHe Howse or cecal. 


Tuesday, January 9, 7917. 


Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, in the last few months we have 
heard much about the service of the National Guard at the 
border. There have been many things said by way of com- 


mendation of their work and aid to their country, and there 


have been equally as many things said that are derogatory. I 


fo further investigate the various diseases of the pecan due to 


fungi, bacteria, or physiological causes; to determine under what 
conditions these respective troubles are most in evidence as connected 
with varieties, conditions of culture, location, and soil; to develop 
remedial measures and to test them on a practical scale in orchards and 
nurseries. 

3. To continue and to enlarge the investigations of insects injurious 
to the pecan, and to test out on a large scale in orchards remedial 
measures to determine their practicability from the standpoint of costs 
and efilicacy. 


would like to eall to the attention of my colleagues an article 
entitled “Where responsibility rests,” which appeared in the 
Greensburg (Pa.) Daily Tribune of January 5, 1917, and was 
written by its editor in chief, Mr. R. W. Herbert. This is an 
article that is written by a man who for years has been in- 
tensely interested in anything that coneerns the National Guard 
or Regular Army. He has studied conditions, has been a close 


student of things military and naval, and being a man of un- 
usual culture and attainments, and one of the best edifors of 
my State, his judgment im matters of this kind is to be sought; 
when he sperks it is with the authority of a» man who is entirely 
fitted to give judgment that is well fortified with facts and fully 
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worthy of deep consideration. I therefore ask, Mr. Speaker, 
the privilege of inserting in the Recorp this article: 
WHERE RESPONSIBILITY RESTS. 

The National Guard of the country, now quitting the Mexican border 
at short and regular intervals, is not content with the estimate in 
which it is held by the swivel-chair warriors at Washington. 

The guardsmen are modest in their claims for their efficiency and 
skill. They know that the National Guard as a system is inadequate, 
but they feel that it is not all wrong. They realize, however, that the 
unsatisfactol uard system puts the burden of national defense upon 
the patriotic commands, and enables the coward and shirker to remain 
at home, or at least out of the danger zone. 

That is admittedly one of the most striking defects of the National 








Guard system. rhere are others, but none more conspicuous, and uni- 


versal training would seem to be the cure for that. 

The guardsmen, however, argue—and of a right that the National 
Guard is a school for soldiers. Intelligent and capable young men 
through guard training are given freely and effectively many things an 
ofiicer and a soldier should know. It teaches the young and ambitious 
men the art of handling men; it compels obedience ; it puts into practice 
a great variety of things which are demanded and absolutely necessary 
in case of conilict with an enemy. 

Even the severest critic of the National Guard as a whole will not 
contend that the citizen soldier is in any way responsible for whatever 
confusion attended its recent mobilization on the Mexican border. The 
General Government has had a part in preparing and fitting the guard 
for duty. Regular Army officers have at short intervals inspected and 
ontrolled the drilling of the guard. ‘These Regular Army officers have 
at regular intervals inspected and examined the guard equipment. In 
fact, the management of the guard has been to some extent vested in 
the General Government Yet when the President called to the guard 
of the North it responded with alacrity and a pleasing willingness, only 
to find that as soldiers they were shabbily equipped for service outside 
their armories and were net prepared for action beyond a season of 
camp life. 

fhe States may have been to some extent respensible for the actual 
condition, but surely it would be only fair to agree that the respon 
sibility was divided between the State and the National Government. 

The act under which the guardsmen were hurried to the Mexican 
border specifically designated them as the second line of defense. It 
was not the purpose of the Hay bill to make border patrolmen out of 
the guardsmen unless the first line had crossed the border. 

The Hay bill, as a means of meeting conditions in Mexico, also desig 
nated the Regular Army as the first line. And what of the Regular 
Army? Hasn't that system breken down in the most lamentable way? 
The Department of War may have an abundance of equipment for its ac 








cepted first line, but there has been and is now a deplorable lack of 


soldiers, and soldiers are as necessary as equipment when war threatens. 
Recruiting for the first line of the Army has been more or less a farce. 
It is the General Government’s farce, too. The pay of soldiers bas ad- 
vaneed but $2 a month in 50 years 

Again, what defense is there for a Regular Army system which pre- 
vents the President, Commander in Chief of all the armies of this great 
Nation, from making an appointment in the Army anywhere between a 
second Hieutenant and a majer general? The first Heutenants, the cap 
tains, the majors, the lieutenant colonels, the colonels, and the briga 


diers advance automatically only. For distinguished service, or for | 


any other legitimate reason, the Commander in Chief is empowered to 
advance a second lientenant to be a major general, but he has no au- 
thority between those positions. If the first Heutenant dies, is removed, 
or quits his post the second lieutenant moves up and fills the vacancy 
without official shoving, and so along the whole line to the top com 
mand. That surely is a system of “ watchful waiting ” that has already 
become tiresome. . 

The National Guard system may be weak in spots, but it does not have 
a monopoly of all the military weaknesses in this great country. 

The best possible answer to the swivel-chair critics of the National 
Guard is, ‘“‘ Physician, heal thyself.” And the healing process should 
start promptly. 

Development of Water Power From the Waters of Niagara 
River in the State of New York. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES B.SMITH, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tue Hovust or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 9, 1917. 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the 
joint resolution is to make temporary provision for supplying 
the consumers on the New York side of the Niagara River with 
power which has been taken from them through the action of 
Canada with respect to the exportation of power generated on 
the Canadian side of the Falls. Two bills have been introduced 
and are now being considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House, which deal in a permanent way with 
further diversions of water from the Niagara River, both 


above and below the Falls. The temporary relief provided by | 


ihe joint resolution is necessary, however, in order that imme- 
diate supply may be had by consumers whose power has been 
taken from them through the withdrawals made by Canada. 
The amount of power so withdrawn from New York State con- 
Sumers during the year 1916 is upward of 60,000 horsepower, 
and I have seen a recent statement issued by the department 
of inland revenue, Ottawa, advising the companies developing 
power on the Canadian side that they should be prepared to 
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supply the Hydro-Electric Power Commission ef Ontario with 
50,000 additional power by April 1, 1917. If this requirement 
is insisted upon, it means the withdrawal by Canada of this 


further amount in the early spring of this year, a total with 
drawal of 110,000 horsepower within the short space of one year 





Therefore it must at once appear that not only is this tem- 
porary provision for the supply of New York State consumers 
necessary and of vital importance at this time, but that thers 
should be legislation at this session of the Congress which ly 
within the limitations of the treaty, deal in a permanent ty 
with this important problem. - 

PENALTY AND COMPENSATION, 

The amendment offered to the joint resolution by the nile 
man from Illinois |Mr. Mann] is, I am told, in the natur * a 
penalty. In effect it provides that any permittee shall 
quired to enter into a contract to pay $100 per annum for each 
eubie foot of water used—of the 4,400 cubic feet dealt w 
the resolution in case the ime >; taken by such 
after March 4, 1917. If this provisi in the nature of | 
alty, pure and simple, then I have no objection thereto. If, on 
the other hand, this provision is one for compensation, or if it 


is likely to be so construed, then it is objectionable, and I desire 
to here record my objections thereto, stating briefly my reasons 
for raising the same. 





As I have stated, legislation looking to permanent and 1 i 
|} larger relief is now pending, and I trust this legislati i 
receive the favorable consideration and action « he ] ent 
| Congress. Now, if it is proper and right that compensation 
should be exacted by the Federal Government for a perm t tem- 
porarily to divert and use the waters of the Niagara River for 
| power purposes, then it must follow that it will alse be right and 
proper that such exactic he required by any permanent 
lation dealing with.the divet mm of waters from this ri 


power purposes. Therefore I wish to raise and discuss at thi 

time the whole question of the propriety and legality of 

such exaction. , 
LEGALITY OF COMPENSATION, 

Is such an exaction either legal or proper? I maintain that 
it is not. It will no doubt be conceded that the Federal Gov- 
erninent has no proprietary right in the waters of the Niacara 
River, in the lands underneath the river, or bordering upon the 
river. This being so, what rights and powers may it legally 
und properly exercise in the premises? 

The Federal Government may exercise its sovereign jurisdic- 
tion for the furtherance and preservation of Federal purposes 
and uses. It may exercise such powers and rights with respect 
thereto as are delegated to it by the provisions of the Constitu- 
| tion. It can not legally, lawfully, or justly go further. With 

respect to the Niagara River, this Government has the un- 
doubted right of control in the interest of navigation, and in the 
interest of protecting or furthering any other Federal purpose 
arising from the nature and loeation of this river. But it has 
no property interest in the thing being dealt with, and there 
fore has nothing upon which legally to base or impose a tell or 


‘ 


tax. The exaction of any compensation in this case would ne 

essarily be in the nature of a tax. 
Congress, in the House and the Senate, has already } 

upon bills looking to general water-power legislation. In fh. 





Senate a bill has been passed known as the Shields bill. When 
this bill was before that bedy for consideration an amendment 
was offered by Senator Watsn, of Montana, providing f) e 


Secretary of War might fix reasonable charges to be paid by 
the permittee for the use of the waters of navigable streams for 
water-power purposes. This proposed amendment was debated 
at length on the 16th of February, 1916, and at the conclusion 
of the debate a vote was taken on the proposed améndment re 
sulting in its defeat, the number voting 1 favor thereof being 
15, and the number against 36. I believe a few excerpts from 
the remarks of Senator SHrexps on that occasion very 1 

point here and at this time. 


RIGHTS OF RIPARIAN OWNERS. 


In discussing this proposed amendment offered by Senator 
WatLsH, Senator SHretps said: 

The States in which the navigable rivers are situated have sov« g 
power over the beds and waters of navigable rivers, and the States 
| and the riparian proprietors, as the laws of the State in question © 


provide, have title to and own them. This seems to be settled beyond 
| controversy. The first case coming before the Supreme Court in » h 
| the question arese was that of Pollard ». Hagan (3 How., p. 212), an 
the rule them announced has been adhered to ever since. It is ere 


said : 
“ By the preceding course of reasoning we have arrived at thes 
eral conclusions: (1) The shores of navigable waters and the 





under them were not granted to the United States by the Const mm 
but were reserved to the States, respectively; (2) the mew States have 
| the same rights, sovereignty, and jurisdiction over this subject as the 
original States; (3) the right of the United States to public lan ind 


the power of Congress to make all needful rules and regulations for 
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the sale and disposition thereof conferred no power to grant to the 
plaintiff the lands (tidewater lands) in controversy.” 
* = . . . € e 

The States have such interest that they maintain suits to protect 
the waters of navigable rivers which flow through their boundaries from 
pollution, as was held in the case of Missouri v. Illinois (185 U. 8.), 
or to prevent an excessive and unlawful use of the waters, as was held 
in Kansas v, Colorado. 

* * + . . * s 

The States may retain the title to the lands under the waters or 
grant it to individuals and hold the waters flowing over it in trust for 
the public. The riparian proprietors may acquire a fee simple title 
to tne bed of the stream if allowed by the laws of the State within 
which stream flows, but their interest in the waters is only that of 
usufruct. [It is true that the sovereignty and title of the States and 
individuals in the beds of navigable streams and other waters is in all 
cases subject to the power of the Congress to control and use them for 
purposes of navigation, and of the necessity and extent of the control 
and use required it is the sole and exclusive judge. From its deter- 
mination there is no appeal. This power springs from that to regu- 
late commerce and is of that class of power defined as the police power. 
Within the sphere of its control the power of Congress is absolute, un- 
limited, and paramount. 


GOVERNMENT HAS 


NO PROPRIETARY INTEREST, 


The Federal Government, however, has no proprietary interest in 
navigable rivers and can not interfere with the control and use of 
them by the States and riparian proprietors, except through the power 
of Congress to regulate commerce—as applied in this case, to facilitate 
navigation. The power of Congress is to control the easement of right 
of way for navigation which the general public has in navigable 
streams, to which servitude the rights of riparian proprietors must in 


all cases yield, and the control by the States yield when Congress 
exercises its higher power of regulation. 
* + * ad % + of 
The United States having no property in navigable streams, the 


Congress, as its agent, can not constitutionally sell or lease the beds 
and waters of those streams for any purpose, {ts power being confined 
to the control of them for the purpose of navigation. When it attempts 
to do more, either directly or by coercion of the riparian owner, it is 
guilty of confiscation of private property. 

. = * * e = » 


To impose such conditions would be a gross abuse of the police 
power to regulate transportation upon navigable rivers. Mr. President, 
I believe it is conceded by everyone that the United States has no 
proprietary interest in navigable rivers, cither in the waters, beds, or 
banks; that its sole power is one of regulation of the public highways 
which they constitute, yet under that power it is proposed that Con- 
gress shall say to the riparian proprietors: 

“You can not use your property, although you do it in such a man- 
ner as will not obstruct navigation but materially aid it with your own 
private capital, unless you pay to the United States a tax to be dis- 
tributed throughout the whole country.” 

I can not see anything but a gross oppression in such an exaction. 

CONSTITUTIONAL TAX LIMITATIONS. 

Charges of this kind can not be sustained as a tax. Congress has 
no power to levy such a tax. Its power to raise revenue is confined 
to taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, uniform throughout the United 
States. These charges can not be made uniform nor apportioned 
among the States, as the Constitution requires, nor can the power to 
fix the rate of taxation be delegated 

7 * 7 = + * s 

The refusal of Congress to allow the owner of the beds and waters 
of navigable streams to develop the water power of which their prop- 
erty is susceptible, although, according to plans approved by and under 
the supervision of the authorities which Congress has given control of 
navigable rivers, and by means of which will greatly improve and 
facilitate navigation, is unquestionably a gross and despotic abuse of 
power. 

Upon what principle can the development of the great natural re- 
sources of the country for the prosperity and happiness of the people 
be arbitrarily prohibited solely because the owners of the property 
will not submit to an unjust exaction? There is no constitutional 
authority for such arbitrary deprivation of the use of private property. 
A law which forbids a property owner from using it for a lawful pur- 
pose without payment of a charge for which there is no constitutional 
warrant is as much confiscation as if the property itself is taken. 

* . + is & = - 

There is another answer to the position taken by the Senator from 
Montana in the matter of tolls, which seems to me to be conclusive. 
The United States owns the public lands, the proprietary interest in 
them, and has a perfect right to sell them, to dispose of them, in the 
language of the Constitution, and I apprehend that in the greater right 
to sell is included the right to lease, and if it hos the right to lease, of 
course, it has the right to charge rent. I have not investigated that 
question fully. It is not one that is germane to this bill, in my opin- 
ion, but I would say that it is a sound proposition. 


NOTHING TO LEASE, RENT, OR SELL. 


In this case the United States has no proprietary interest. It has 
nothing to rent, nothing to lease, and nothing to sell. The cases are 
entirely different. There is no analogy; there is no parallel between 
them. 

It is said that Congress could impose conditions when granting per- 
mits to riparian pespesenens. Certainly Congress has the unlimited 
power over navigable streams, and it can arbitrarily declare that no 
structure of any kind shall be placed in any stream without its con- 
sent. Such are the provisions of the act of 1899, and it is only on 
account of that act that it is necessary to have the present legislation. 
For a hundred years previous to that act dams were built in navigable 
streams without the consent of Congress, and were only liable to be 
removed if they constituted obstructions to navigation. But this power 
was intended solely for the protection of navigation. It was never 
intended that Congress should exercise it to prohibit riparians from 
using their property in a lawful manner, unless they should pay a tax 
not exacted from others for permission to use their property. Congress 
can impose such conditiéns, but it would be an indefensible abuse of its 
power. 
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I believe the observations of Senator Sutetps sound and unan- 
swerable, and that his argument with respect to the legality or 
propriety of a provision requiring compensation applies with 
equal or greater force to the situation at Niagara. At this 
point the Federal Government, as I have said, has no pro- 
prietary interest. It has nothing to rent, nothing to lease, and 
nothing to sell. It owns no property upon the use of which it 
‘an base a charge, and any toll or compensation imposed or 
fixed by the Federal Government to be paid by a permittee 
would be, as pointed out by Senator SuHirertps, an unconstitu- 
tional exaction and an exercise of arbitrary power. 

INDUSTRY AT A STANDSTILL. 

Now, the purpose of this joint resolution and the pending 
legislation is to give full effect to the treaty between this coun- 
try and Great Britain proclaimed in May, 1910. Unless this is 
done, and done speedily, the industries of central and western 
New York will be seriously crippled, and some of them, at least, 
ruined. 

Canada has been active and zealous In giving full effect to the 
treaty from the day of its proclamation. Since 1910 develop- 
ment on the Canadian side of the river has more than doubled; 
on our side of the river, because of the inaction of the Congress, 
development has remained practically at a standstill. The 
difference in the attitude of the two Governments in this regard. 
has caused many of our American industries to locate and build 
plants of immense proportions on the Canadian side. The 
industrial expansion in Canada by reason thereof has been 
rapid and has now reached the point where Canada is demand- 
ing and requiring that the power heretofore exported into New 
York State be withdrawn and sold to consumers in Canada. 

I know that protests against this action on the part of Canada 
have been made. Whether these protests are based upon legal 
rights that have been violated I do not know; but I am reliably 
informed that Canada’s attitude toward these protests is “ Let 
your own Government give full effect to the treaty, and your 
cause for complaint against us will fall.” This, I believe, to 
be the real crux of the situation. Legislation giving full effect 
to the treaty should be immediately passed, and it should be 
such legislation as will invite and encourage capital to make 
the required investment and at the same time result in the most 
efficient use of the water used. 

At this point I wish to refer briefly to the situation with 
respect to water-power development wherever Federal control 
obtains. 

Many water powers upon navigable streams where the Fed- 
eral Government has undoubted jurisdiction for certain pur- 
poses have heretofore been developed, and the product of such 
developments is being disposed of to the great benefit of the 
communities in proximity thereto. These developments were 
made there before the Federal Government intervened or as- 
sumed control or under licenses which were favorable in their 
terms and requirements. 

For a great many years the States exercised full control over 
the navigable rivers within their borders and gave authority 
for the construction of works within such rivers. The first gen- 
eral law by the Congress upon this subject was passed in 1890. 
Following this is the act of 1899, wherein Congress assumed full 
and complete control over navigable streams. Later, and in the 
year 1906, Congress passed another act to regulate the construc- 
tion of dams across navigable rivers. This act required for 
such construction the consent of Congress by special act and 
provided certain conditions upon which the construction could 
be made. Following this legislation is the act of 1910 entitled 
an act to amend the former one, but which, in effect, swoerseded 
the statute of 1906. This act also required the consent of Con- 
gress for the construction of any works in navigable rivers and 
prescribed certain conditions to be imposed 

DEVELOPMENT WAS STOPPED. 

These conditions proved to be of such a harsh and burdensome 
nature as to be prohibitive of further water-power development 
in navigable rivers. Among others, this statute imposes two 
very objectionable provisions, either one of which, in my judg- 
ment, is, well nigh sufficient to prevent the making of any 
further water-power development by capital in navigable 
streams. Under this statute (a) the Secretary of War is au- 
thorized to fix and collect for the permit granted various 
charges; (b) the rights acquired under the act or pursuant to 
the permit may be arbitrarily forfeited in case the company 
fails to comply with any of the provisions of the act, and- his 
license or permit may be canceled at will. The effect of this 
legislation has been absolutely to strangle all water-power de- 
velopment in navigable rivers. I believe I am right in assert- 
ing that no water power of any magnitude has been developed 
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pursuant to a permit issued in accordance with the provisions 
of the statute of 1910. The development at Keokuk in the 
Mississippi River was constructed under a special act granting, 
as I understand it, a permit in perpetuity, while the develop- 
ment at Hales Bar, in the State of Tennessee, has been made 
under a special act granting a permit for 99 years. In neither 
of these cases has the Government imposed or exacted any com- 
pensation or toll. Other instances might be cited where Federal 
permits have been granted without the exaction of any com- 
pensation as a condition thereof. 

It is perhaps worth our while to here consider for a moment 
the length and breadth and importance of the subject we are 
dealing with. It is variously estimated that there are from 
thirty to sixty million horsepower of water-power energy within 
the United States which under reasonable legislative conditions 
would be feasible for actual commercial development. 

In 1912 Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, then Commissioner of Cor- 
porations, made a report in which he estimated the minimum 
horsepower afforded by all streams of the United States at 
32,082,000 and the maximum at 61,678,000. This does not in- 
clude the power which may be made available by storage. 
More recently Mr. George Otis Smith, Directer of the Geological 
Survey, made another estimate of the available water power of 
the United States as 55,000,000 horsepower. I wnderstand this 
does not deal with power which may be made available by 
storage. Of the power available, if the minimum of the esti- 
mate of Mr. Herbert Knox Smith is taken as a conservative 
amount, less than one-fifth has been developed and turned to 
use. Fully 80 per cent thereof is running to waste, while the 
work which this waste might be doing is being done at the 
great expense of the coal resources of the country. 

WASTE OF NATCRAL RESOURCES. 

The production of 1 horsepower continuously for 24 hours 
throughout every day in the year requires the consumption, 
under the most improved and modern apparatus, of at Jeast 12 
tons of coal per annum. At Niagara Falls, on the New York 
State side, if full effect is given to the treaty and the water is 
used in the most efficient manner, it is possible to develop in 
excess of the amount now being developed, at least 400,000 horse- 
power. That is, if the full 20,000 cubic second-feet allotted by 
the treaty is allowed to be diverted from above the Falls and this 
is used most efficiently, there can be generated from these waters 
at least 150,000 horsepower more than is now being developed ; 
and if the development in the gorge below the Falls is permitted 
and is made, a further amount of approximately 250,000 horse- 
power can be produced. To produce 400,000 horsepower by coal 
would require approximately 5,000,000 tons of coal per annum. 
To produce the amount of the available undeveloped horsepower 
of the United States, based on the minimum above stated, would 
require a coal consumption of 300,000,000 tons. This is more 
than one-half of the entire annual coal consumption of this 
country at the present time. 

In the interest of real conservation, therefore, such legisla- 
tion should be enacted as will encourage the development of our 
vast water-power resources, and thereby conserve from exhaus- 
tion our coal resources. This is the turning of waste to useful- 
ness that waste and destruction of the useful may be prevented, 
or at least postponed. 

Now, with respect to further developments of power at 
Niagara, any provision requiring the payment of compensation 
will tend to discourage, and I fear prevent, its being made. 

What we want at Niagara is legislation which will make 
possible the development of power within the limitations pre- 
scribed by the treaty. We want this legislation to be fair and 
of such a character that it will invite and encourage capital to 
make the required investment. We want this legislation to be 
of such a character as will be fair to the communities where fhe 
power is sold and used. We want it of such a character as will 
keep our own industries on the New York side of the river. 
We ought not to be humiliated by the spectacle of our own in- 
dustries moving to the Canadian side of the river because of the 
more favorable attitude of that government toward them. 

COMPANY DRIVEN TO CANADA. 

At this point I am constrained to again quote from a speech of 
Senator Smiezps, made in the Senate on February 9, 1916, 
wherein he says: 

We have the water-power resources in this country for the success- 
ful and profitable fixation of air nitrogen, and they would be developed 
for that purpose but for the unfortunate restrictive legislation which 
Some impracticable people, calling themselyes conservationists, suc- 
ceeded in having enacted some years ago. About five or six years 
Since, the Cyanamid Co. of America desired to build a plant of this 
kind in the State of Alabama, the initial cost to be about two and a 
half million dollars, provided they could obtain the necessary hydro- 
electric power. The Congress passed a bill authorizing the Alabama 


Power Co. te construct a dam in the Coosa River in that State to fur- 
nish in part the power needed. It was proposed to construct a dam 
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with all facilities of navigation, at the expense of the company and 
under plans furnished by the Secretary of War, which would have re 
sulted in making slack-water navigation in that river for a distance of 
30 miles, but because the act did not provide for arbitrary Federal! con 
trol and charges upon the business and property of the company it 
was vetoed by President Taft. This resulted in the loss to this ceun 
try of that great industry and the improvement of the Coosa River 
without any aid from the Trensury of the United States. The Cyana 
mid Co. built its plant in the Province of Ontario, Canada, where it is 


now in successful operation, and the farmers of the Seuth are buying 
its product with the freight charges of 1,000 miles added, whereas 


had the Alabama Power Co. been permitted to improve its riparian 
property on the Coosa River they could have had it delivered at thein 
very doors. 


BURDENS SHOULD BE UNIFORM. 


Therefore, as a matter of policy, apart from its propriety m 
legality, I believe it unwise that any exaction of compensation 
should be made. In fact, it seems to me that any such provi 
sion could only be justified by such legislation as would make 
the burden equal with respect to all similar developments in 
the United States, whether heretofore or hereafter made; that 
is, everyone in the same class and enjoying the same sort of 
privilege should be given the same standing under the law. 
There should be no discrimination. The singling out of one 
case and subjecting such development to the payment of com- 
pensation, while others of a similar character were permitted to 
exercise and enjoy the same sort of privilege without any pay 
ment, would certainly be an unjust and unreasonable discrimi- 
nation not only against the permittee but against the commu- 
nity in which the power is sold and used. It is manifesiy 
unfair that the citizens ef one State should be taxed for the 
benefit of the Federal Government for a thing which it uses and 
consumes while the citizens of another State using and con- 
suming the same article under a license from the same author- 
ity are not taxed. It is in this case, as in all other cases, the 
fact that the consumer in the last analysis of things foots the 
bill. Therefore the exacting of compensation means greater cost 
to the consumer, for it must not be overlooked that all charges, 
rents, and taxes upon water-power development go to increase 
the operating expenses and fixed charges of the company pro- 
ducing the power. Every added burden, therefore, placed upon 
the development must necessarily go to increase the amount 
which is to be paid by the ultimate consumer. To single out 
one community and place such an added burden upon it woutd 
be manifestly unjust. 

Aside from this, I desire further to point out what may very 
likely be the result of imposing a toll or tax of any considerable 
amount upon the right or privilege of developing more power 
at Niagara, particularly with reference to the situation in the 
gorge below the Falls, and to the pending water-power develop- 
ment legislation dealing therewith. 

PROPOSED DEVELOPMENT. 


A bill is now being considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs under which, if enacted into law, permits may be issued 
for the development of power in the gorge below the Falls. <A 
very large development on the American side is possible at this 
point. The cost of making such a development, however, is 
much greater per horsepower created than the cost of the de 
velopments which have been made above the Falls. If to this 
greater cost of development is to be added a charge not im 
posed upon the other developments it will be very difficult, if 
not impossible, to induce capital to invest the money required 
for such development. Further, should the development bs 
made the company would be greatly handicapped in its opera- 
tions because of the increased operating cost and fixed charges. 
I am told that the taxes imposed upon the companies operating 
on the New York side of the Niagara River already greatly 
exceed, per horsepower generated, the amount of the taxes and 
rentals imposed upon the companies on the Canadian side. 

Attention has already been called to the fact that large con 
sumers of power had located in Canada and built large plants 
there; that this has resulted because of the more favorabk 
attitude of the Canadian Government toward development and 
use of water power. Stated conversely, because of the more un- 
favorable attitude of this Government during the past five or 
six years toward the development of its water-power resources 

For the information of Members from Lllinois, permit me te 
point out that the Chicago Tribune has gone into Canada, in the 
vicinity of Niagara Falls, and there built a large paper plant, 
eapable of producing more than 100 tons of paper pet day. It 
has located this plant there very largely because of the cer 
tainty of securing an adequate and continuous supply of hydro 
electric power. This plant is producing the quantity of paper 
just mentioned and is using in the manufacture thereof from 
eight to twelve thousand horsepower daily. The product se 
produced is shipped to and used by the Chicago ‘Tribune in its 
daily publications. 
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Many other instances might be cited of industries of large 
moment which have located in Canada because of the more 
favorable attitude of the Canadian Government toward the 
development of power. 

Another reason why no compensation should be imposed is 
that the Federal Government has a direct and vital interest 
in having the water-power resources of the country developed 
and used under the most favorable conditions, to the end that 
it may be produced at the lowest possible cost. I say the Govy- 
ernment has a direct and vital interest, and I say this because 
of the fact of the rapidly increasing importance of electro- 
chemistry to the national defense, illustrated with great force 
in the present over-seas war. Again I wish to quote from the 
speech of Senator SHIELDs, as follows: 

THE NEEDS OF AGRICULTURE. 

The greatest and most important of all uses of hydroelectricity is 
in heating and operating powerful electrical furnaces for manufacturing 
purposes of many kinds, some of which can not be carried on by any 
other means. I refer especially to the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen 
for the manufacture of agricultural fertilizers. Nitrogen, or ammonia, 
is the chief constituent element of agricultural fertilizers, and nitric 
acid is necessary in the production of smokeless powder and other high 
explosives. That which we now use for these purposes is obtained 
chiefly from Chile in the form of nitrate of soda, our annual importa- 
tions being about 600,000 tons, of the value or cost of $21,000,000. 
The Chilean deposits of nitrate of soda are the only ones known, and 
all the countries of the world have obtained their supplies from them 
for many years. It is now estimated that these deposits will be ex- 
hausted in the course of some 10 years. If this is true, or we should 
be cut off from them by a su erior naval power in time of war, our 
agricultural interests would be seriously crippled and national defense 
made impossible. These facts are not controvertible and we must pro- 
vide for such contingencies. We have it in our power to do so. 
Nitrogen can be manufactured from the air in quantities to answer all 
our purposes. Four-fifths of the atmosphere that surrounds us and 
that we breathe Is composed of this colorless, odorless, nonmetallic, 
gaseous element. Modern science after years of research and experi- 
ment by process of fixation, in the use of the electrical furnace has 
made atmospheric nitrogen available for all the uses made of Chilean 
saltpeter. 

MODERN SCIENCE IN MANUFACTURING FERTILIZER. 

There are two methods or processes for the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen, one called the are process, and the other the cyanimid process, 
but 1 will not undertake to describe them. They are both successful 
and each has its special advantages. The fact that nitrogen can be 
obtained from the air in quantities sufficient for all purposes required, 
and at a little less than half the cost of Chilean saltpeter, is now well 
established. Great nitrogen manufacturing plants, representing in- 
vestment of many millions of dollars, are in successful operation in 
Norway, Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, France, Italy, Japan, Aus- 
{ lia, and just across our border in the Province of Ontario, Canada, 
‘hese countries were all quick to grasp the value of this great achieye- 
ment of modern science and the advantage, if not the necessity, of 
providing within their own territories an abundant and economical 
supply of nitrogen, and have devoted much of their water-power re- 
sources to the generation of cheap hydroelectricity for that purpose. 
Germany alone has a hundred million dollars so invested. She has also 
an immense plant operated by steam produced by coal, but only mili- 
tary necessity will permit this, the cost being too great for industrial 
purposes. Practically all the vast quantities of explosives now used in 
the great war now raging in Europe are made from air nitrogen and 
much left for the manufacture of fertilizers. We are importing some 
that we use from Norway and more from Canada. 

No place in the world lends itself better to the production in 
large quantities of nitric acid and refined steel than does the 
vicinity of the Falls. Here a large number of kindred industries 
have sprung up owing to the cheapness of the power and the 
large quantities which may be had. 

In my judgment, therefore, instead of requiring compensation 
to be paid by a permittee making further development at the 
Falls, it would be far wiser and more in the interest of the 
Federal Government to make provision whereby, without Goy- 
ernment investment it may be able to secure in times of emer- 
gency or of war the products to which I have referred. Such 
provision, I believe, would prove of far greater usefulness and 
benefit to the Federal Government than the imposition of any 
tax or toll possibly could. Such provision has been inserted in 
the bill introduced dealing with the diversion of water for power 
purposes in the gorge below the Falls. By the terms of this 
provision, the Government is not required to buy of any grantee 
any of his products unless it is to the advantage of the Govy- 
ernment; and the Government, therefore, is free to go on and 
complete its proposed new nitric-acid plant and its armor plant 
and any other plant that it may see fit to build without embarrass- 
ment from this source. At the same time this legislation will 
provide governmental needs, without Government expense, that 
may be hereafter availed of at a rate of profit that the Govern- 
ment itself is to determine as and when the need is presented. 

In conclusion let me say that I am seriously and strongly 
opposed to any provision requiring a permittee td pay compensa 
tion to the Federal Government. I believe such a provision to 
be legally, equitably, and morally bad, because it is the exercise 
of an arbitrary and illegal power. It is the taking of some- 
thing of real substance out of the pockets of a few people in a 
given locality for the negligible benefit of the people of the 
whole country; it is discriminatory, because a single project 
is burdened; last, but not ieast, it is an act of the Federal 
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Government which constitutes, in my judgment, a usurpation of 
powers and rights belonging to the States. The exercising of 
proper control for the furtherance and protection of a Federal 
purpose is one thing; requiring that the Federal Government 
shall be paid for permitting the use of that which belongs to a 
State or the individuals of a State is quite another. 

And right here, for the benefit of the Colorado Members, who 
seem to think that compensation should be exacted of the per- 
mittees using the waters of the Niagara River, let me call to 
their attention the fact that the attitude of their own State is 
exactly what I have contended for here. In fact, no State in 
the Union is more zealous in claiming that the Federal Govern- 
ment’s sole power over navigable waters within its borders is 
that of control for the purposes of navigation. 

I understand that there is a possible development of hydro- 
electric power in the navigable streams of the State of Colo- 
rado of nearly 2,000,000 horsepower. I wonder if the gentlemen 
from Colorado favor the imposition of a Federal tax upon water- 
power developments in their own State? I fancy they would 
strongly object, and I believe their objections would be sound 
and well taken. 

Therefore I hope that no Member of the House will unduly 
urge that provision for compensation should be required at 
Niagara or that any Member will urge or insist that any other 
burdensome condition be imposed the necessary result of which 
will be to prevent any further development being made. 





Undemocratic—Selfishness and Deceit of 
Militarists Exposed. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON. 


OF ALABAMA, 


Conseription is 


In tue House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 10, 1917. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the militarists having 
succeeded in committing Congress to a policy of vast increases 
of Army and Navy, now take the next step in their program:and 
demand conscription. Taking advantage of the world-wide ter- 
ror inspired by the European debacle, they caused Congress to 
appropriate for the current year over $650,000,000 for military 
preparedness, and are now demanding $800,000,000 for next 
year. Having insisted last year that a standing army of 500,000 
was necessary, they now increase the figures to 1,500,000, with a 
reserve of 1,500,000 additional. 

In their new demands the militarists carefully avoid the vse 
of the word “conscription”; they use the euphemisms “ uni- 
versal training” and “ universal service.” The scheme, how- 
ever, can not be disguised with agreeable words. Conscription 
is what they are demanding; conscription in its true and odious 
form; conscription as real and oppressive as now exists among 
the embattled nations of Europe; conscription which drags the 
boy from his mother’s side, the father from the bosom of his 
family, and places them in the ranks as unwilling soldiers in 
time of peace; conscripticn with all its crushing weight upon 
the people, its denial of personal liberty, its espionage, its hate- 
ful methods of registration and interference with the freedom 
of men to come and go, to live their lives, and to seek happiness 
and well-being in their own way. 

Conscription as a system is universally feared and hated. No 
nation has ever been willing to endure it except under the fear 
of destruction. Prussia, the first of all to adopt universal mili- 
tary service, introduced it in 1806, when Napoleon had garrisoned 
all her important cities and had limited her standing army to 
42,000. France adopted it after the terrible defeat of 1870, under 
the menace of a powerful and victorious Germany. The British 
yielded to universal service only after entering the second year 
of the present war, after having raised over 4,000,000 volunteer 
soldiers; and even as finally adopted it was not applicable to 
Ireland or the colonies. Australia voted conscription down two 
months ago, and our neighbor, Canada, though heroically re- 
sponding to her duty in the great struggle, still declines to force 
her citizens into the ranks. How can it be, then, that the 
United States should accept any such system in a time of pro- 
found peace, when our friendship is courted by all the nations 
of the world? 

Compulsory service in America is a new departure. In all 
our national life we have never had compulsory military service 
in time of peace. It can not be claimed that any emergency 
now exists, 


We are at peace with the nations and threatened 
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by none. They court, they crave, our friendship. Under such 
circumstances it is necessary that the advocates of conscription 
should produce some strong arguments in order to gain a patient 
hearing. 

For the purpose of making their hateful scheme more ac- 
ceptable to the masses, the militarists have brought forth the 
claim that conscription is democratic; that it is a burden shared 
equally by all the people; that it promotes equality. To coat the 
bitter pill, they make the specious plea that as public defense is 
the duty of all, conscription laws will secure that the pains of 
performing that duty be equally shared by all. They assert that 
conscription is democratic. It is with this phase of the question 
that I wish specifically to deal. 

WHO FAVORS CONSCRIPTION? 


First, I would inquire, Where does the demand for compulsory 
service come from? What influences are back of the agitation 
which would in time of peace make us a nation in arms? Does 
it come from the friends of the people, from those who have 
concerned themselves with the welfare of common men? Does it 
come from those who have proven their faith in democracy? 
Or, on the other hand, does it come from those who hate the 
rule of the people and would delight to thwart it? Who are 
they that are carrying on this agitation and seeking to convince 
America that compulsory military service is democratic? 

I call the roll of great democrats and humanitarians, those 
who have battled for political freedom and the rule of the people, 
who have striven to elevate the condition of labor, to make the 
lives of women and children and the voiceless under half of 
humanity brighter and happier, who have labored for peace, 
who have recognized man’s duty to his fellow man in the univer- 
sal brotherhood. No answer comes. Out of all the leaders in 
efforts to ameliorate the condtion of mankind, no one answers 
in behalf of a system of conscription. To the contrary, with one 
voice they unite in denouncing it. 

Where, then, does the support for this odious system come 
from? What classes favor compulsory service? I answer. 

The military satrapy. Officers of Army and Navy, representa- 
tives of a system which is the very antithesis of democracy, an 
organization dependent upon a multitude of ranks in which each 
station adulates its superiors and despises those below it, which 
lias its very breath of life in distinctions, differences, and their 
insignia, which finds its opportunity in increased numbers and 
has its honors and emoluments augmented by every liumble pri- 
vate who may be brought into the ranks. The military system, 
with its manifold gradations, with its iron discipline, which-has 
as its ideal the making of a senseless human machine with 
which the superior may work his absolute will; where the dan- 
gers and hardships are borne by the inarticulate men in the 
ranks and the honors and rewards are enjoyed by the wearers 
of gold lace and epaulets. 

The great financiers. Owners of railroads and ships; cap- 
tains of industry, who have heaped their millions out of the 
sweat of the masses, and who desire patient and docile servants 
in their industries ; men of great wealth, who hold in their hands 
the capital of the Nation; who are seeking investments in the 
weak and undeveloped countries of the world, where they may 
fatten on concessions of mines and railroads ; who are demanding 
the open door for investment and exploitation in China, though 
it involve fighting a bloody war 6,000 miles from our. shores; 
who plan the financial conquest of Mexico and South America; 
who would send the American flag into the remote corners of 
the world so that rich profits may be brought home to their 
coffers ; these men who hate democracy, who fear it, who with 
their vast wealth are chiefly interested in preserving the estab- 
lished order, with a free hand to monopoly and exploitation. 

War traffickers, munitions makers, builders of ships for the 
Navy, and contractors for Army supplies. Those who coin 
their profits out of human blood and suffering, who owe their 
affluence to the great tragedy, battle; men who, masquerading 
as patriotic societies, have fomented the fears of the people, 
have financed moving pictures to terrorize the people, and car- 
ried on a Nation-wide propaganda for vast increases in Army 
and Navy in order that they might sell their wares. 

The parasite press. The corrupt newspapers, preaching the 
doctrines of reaction; subsidized by selfish interests; echoers of 
all the undemocratic voices in our country; pandering to the 
selfishness of the small percentage of our people who aspire 
through wealth and prestige to rule over the many; drawing 
their support from the classes, and always insidiously seeking 
to discredit the common people, to make them ridiculous, and to 
destroy their influence; always the advocates of capital in its 
disputes with labor; always praising those of place and im- 
portance and spitting upon the humble and unfortunate. 
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Sycophants and snobs. All those who hang upon the coat- 
tails of the great and imitate and praise wealth and power 
wherever it is found; aristocrats of new-found wealth and 
ephemeral prestige, scorners of hard hands and soiled clothing, 
the would-be elect and privileged. 

I would not charge all who favor compulsory service as be- 
longing to the classes I have denounced. No doubt many un- 
selfish and patriotic men favor conscription, have been con- 
vinced that it is necessary; but in the main these have been 
misled by a false propaganda. The agitation has had its source 
and mainspring in the selfish and undemocratie classes. 

I speak in scoffing words of those who favor the new policy 
of conscription, but my bitterness is only forensic and super- 
ficial. I do not hate them. Many of them are not conscious 
of their undemocratic tendencies. They are clutched in the 
grip of their environment, associations, and selfish interests, 
and do not realize where the road leads to. Again, many of 
them are sincere in thinking with Carlisle that the world ad- 
vances through its heroes and that the masses are of little 
worth. They would not have America a democracy ruled 
equally by all its citizens. They regret that we have no aris- 
tocracy, no class privileged by law, which would give greater 
stability to society. I do not hate them, but I abhor their 
opinions. 

CONSCRIPTION DESTROYS PERSONAL LIBERTY. 

Compulsory service, to be effective, requires the subjection of 
conscripts to many months of training, preceded anid followed 
by systematic registration so as to know where each man is at 
any moment and what his movements are. From the birth of 
the unfortunate designed for conscription, the Government must 
lay its hands upon him, direct his movements and training, so 
that at the age for service he may be brought forward in the 
best possible shape, spiritually and physically, to be placed 
in the ranks. This necessitates constant supervision over his 
life. It would regulate residence, occupation, schooling, mating, 
and every detail of his life up to the period of service, and even 
afterwards, so long as the conscript is subject to be called to the 
colors. Such a system is wholly incompatible with the freedom 
of action constituting personal liberty. It is intolerable to a 
lover of liberty and wholly inconsistent with the spirit of 
demoeracy and self-government. 

EXEMPTIONS TO PRIVILEGED CLASSES, 

The plea for conscription is based on the assumption that the 
dangers and hardships of service would fall equally upon all 
alike. This is a false assumption. To the contrary, experience 
in conseript countries has shown that the privileged classes 
escape service through exemptions, substitutions, and evasions, 
while the hardships of service fall only upon the masses. Always 
the inftuential classes are able to escape the meshes of conscrip- 
tion laws by exemptions granted to educated classes and upper- 
class callings and by other privileges obtained by corruption or 
favoritism. Even in Germany in 1913 only 53 per cent of the 
male population of active service age were in the armies, while 
in Spain, Austria, Russia, and all other conscript countries, ex- 
cept France, the percentage under arms was much smaller. 

It is one thing to pass conscription laws; another to enforce 
them. Always it is easier to enforce the laws against the poor 
and humble. If any may escape their meshes, it is the classes 
having wealth and influence. Let no hard-handed workingman 
expect to find the son of the capitalist serving alongside his son 
on terms of equality. A way will be found to avoid that. Asa 
last resort there are unmerited promotions and soft places to be 
found, perfunctory duties to be performed, easy clerkships, and 
such like. The toil and the drudgery, the digging and the sweat- 
ing, that will be reserved for the sons of the masses. 

ARMY DEMOCRACY! 

By the very nature of military organization it is antagonistic 
to democracy. It is the antithesis of equality. It has its mul- 
titude of ranks, each requiring unquestioning obedience and 
respect from its inferior. The ramifications of station extend 
from the commanding general down through a mystic maze of 
subordinates to the humble lieutenant who, while poor indeed, 
in the estimation of officers of high rank, is removed by an 
immeasurable gulf from the enlisted men, who in turn grade 
from supercilious sergeant majors through numerous carefully 
ranked petty officers down to the despised private. It is impos- 


sible that there should be any democracy, for there is no equality 
Even among officers of equal rank the senior is the superior 
The gulf that yawns between the lowest commissioned officer 


and the enlisted man of whatever rank is so wide that even 
under the military laws of our own country, a ,democratic 
country, should the enlisted man upon provocation, no mutter 
how great, so much as raise his naked hand against an officer 
he may be punished by the penalty of death. 
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There can be no equality in hardship and danger in the Army, 
because on an average 1 out of each 15 is a commissioned officer 
who has never served as a common soldier ; a commissioned officer 
who has been exempted from conscription in order that he might 
be trained as an officer, who is a professional soldier chosen for 
position of command not upon democratic lines for merit, but be- 
cause he belenged to a rich or influential family and was able to 
get himself chosen or to enjoy superior opportunities of educa- 
tion which qualified him for a cadetship. Even under our pres- 
ent system the cadetships at West Point and Annapolis go to the 
upper It is practically impossible for the sons of com- 
mon men to enter the sacred precincts of the academies. Where 
the sons of the people have sufficient political influence to secure 
the nominations they are confronted with entrance examina- 
tions such as only boys who have had the best educational 
advantages can pass. The educational tests for admission are 
so exacting that few, indeed, are the high-school boys who can 
meet them without a special preparatory course. It is the 
customary thing for boys who have influence enough to get the 
nominations to be notified months in advance in order that 
they may take a special course of preparation for the entrance 
examinations. The masses can not afford to give their sons 
these educational oppertunities, and the result is that they are 
almost wholly excluded from the Academies and have no oppor- 
tunity to become officers. 

With compulsory-service laws where it appears that all young 
men are to be forced into the Army, the pressure for appoint- 
ments as officers will greatly increase, and the standards be- 
come more arbitrary, and closer and closer will be shut the door 
of admission of the sons of the masses into the exclusive circles 
of the Army and Navy. We will then have our military aris- 
tocracy Army and Navy officers, powerful, jealous, and 
narrow minded; hating democracy and warring upon it with 
every impulse; separating themselves still more from the 
masses and thoroughly saturated with contempt for the man in 
the ranks. This is Army democracy! 

The Army officer is a professional soldier. The existence of 
the Army is his necessity. He is not a two or three year con- 
script upon an equality with others but is trained for his life’s 
calling. Also, the period of compulsory service will not afford 
sufficient time for training noncommissioned officers, so that 
we must have sergeants and corporals who are professional 
soldiers folowing the business as a calling and fer what they 
can get out of it. We may expect these professional petty offi- 
cers to be even more harsh in discipline and more overbearing 
toward the young conscript privates than the commissioned 
officers. That brutality and oppression toward the privates will 
be the common practice can not be questioned by anyone familiar 
with the conscript armies of Europe. Including officers, com- 
missioned and nonconmmissioned, substantially one-third of the 
Army will be professional soldiers serving for rewards and 
emoluments, to two-thirds young conscripts serving because they 
are forced to do so. There can be no democracy, because there 
is no equality, the privileges, honors, and rewards being reserved 
for the one-third and the hardships and drudgery for the two- 
thirds. 


classes. 


Oi 


MILITANCY V, DEMOCRACY. 
The spirit of the Army and Navy is undemocratic. 


inherently 


They are 
the most undemocratic institutions in America, and 
must of necessity remain Their teaching is all against 
democracy. Democracy teaches equality, that one man is the 
equal of another; militancy teaches that there is no equality 
between men, and that the gradations of rank represent condi- 
tions of real worth. Democracy uses reason; militancy, author- 
ity. Democracy is the rule of the majority; militancy, the 
arbitrary rule of one supreme head. Democracy gives respect 
to merit; militancy, to rank. To think for one’s self and to act 
on the dictates of conscience are the highest attributes of a 
democrat, but in military life adherence to such principles brings 
punishment swift and terrible. 

Molded by democracy, man is reasonable, kind, and just; 
shaped by militancy, he is machinelike, emotionless, and severe. 
Nations trained in democracy take on aspects of amiability and 
the higher courage; trained in militancy, they are divided into 


SO. 


the domineering, officious, and self-assertive officer class and 
the servile, docile, and enduring conscript class. Conscription 


makes war on democracy, it destroys democracy, for it splits 
society into a multitude of classes and castes in which each is 
sure of his position, and there can be no change. The young 
conscript at the critical time, when his mind and will are form- 
ing, is placed under the dominion of those whom he must 
accept as his superiors, irrespective of their worth, is bent to 
their will, is trained to recognize differences in rank and to 
accept them as all-important. and to obey the commands of 
authority as justified under all circumstances. He is trained 
to respect and support conditions as they are and to accept and 
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defend the established order. That conscription might make for 
stability and order there is little doubt. That it thwarts prog- 
ress, stupefies the imagination, dulls initiative, and molds the 
citizen for civil life as dull, docile, and submissive must also 
be admitted. 

The picture I draw of the effect of conscription on civilization 
is not imaginary. The effects I have pointed out are to be 
observed in the countries of Europe where the system has been 
tried. In those countries in which the most thoroughgoing 
systems of conscription have been enforced we find society least 
democratic. We find that the rule of the few is best estab- 
lished and most secure. We find the people divided into a multi- 
tude of petty castes, ranging from the supreme civic and social 
head down to the humblest bearer of the nation’s burdens, each 
class worshiping the classes above and despising those below. 
We find society so subdivided as to require the services of an 
expert in order to properly seat guests around the table. We 
find those even of high station quibbling with each other as to 
who shall pass through a door first, and when a question is 
asked of two workmen on the street there is a precedence to 
be followed between them as to which shall answer it. Each 
petty grade has its insignia, which it jealously guards; and 
social life as a whole seems to be based upon an uncompre- 
hensible system of medals, ribbons, buttons, and decorations. 
Do we wish to import such a civilization into America? It is 
the natural outcome of compulsory service. 

NO EQUALITY UNDER CONSCRIPTION, 


Under 
not rest 


conscription laws the burden of military service does 
equally upon all, It rests at a given time only upon 
those of the age for active service, say, for illustration, from 
20 to 22, Alli above that age escape, yet these innocent youths 
have least at stake of any members of society. They have 
neither property nor families to defend. If, for illustration, we 
should now adopt conscription laws all above the age of 22, all 
mature men, all men of property and families, would escape serv- 
ice. The hardship would fall solely on the young. True, if we 
should adopt conscription as a permanent policy, all hereafter 
on attaining the age of 20 would have to go through their period 
of service ; but upon entering upon such a policy what justice er 
equality is there in exempting all above the age of 22? Should 
we not rather require them to bear their part of the burden of 
service? Should we not seek a fair percentage of all up to the 
age of 45 who may be physically fit and require them to do their 
part in our system of militarism? To place the whole burden on 
the immature young man is most undemocratic, for its essence is 
inequality. 
BURDENS OF GOVERNMENT SHOULD GO WITH BENEFITS. 

The plea that conscription is democratic is based on the as- 
sumption that the duty of public defense rests with equal weight 
on all. This I deny. Some citizens have much less interest in 
the public defense than others, they have less at stake, less to 
defend. The ravages of war outside of the horrers of the actual 
battle field fall chiefly upen property. Civilized armies do not 
make war upon noncombatants, and the chief fear of an in- 
vasion is for the destruction of property, which the inva‘lers 
justify as necessary for the weakening of the resources of the 
enemy. We read of invasions and bombardments, with the con- 
fiscation of property, destruction of cities, and sinking of ships. 
The capture of a city does not mean the massacre of the peeple, 
but may mean the burning of buildings and the levy of tribute. 
The conqueror of a nation does not carry away its population 
into slavery, he exacts indemnity. 

In the main and in final effect, wars are over property and 
for property. The man ef wealth has everything te lose—his 
liberty and in addition his prestige and his property. The poor 
man has nothing to lese but liberty, and what is liberty worth 
if he must give it up in time of peace to a system of conscrip- 
tion? He might better take his chance and remain undefended 
to surrender to the first aggressor, for in the end he would only 
lose his liberty, and that he must lose at the beginning in a 
system of conscription. 

All of this shows that the duty of public defense does not rest 
equally upon all. It is, of course, the duty of the humblest man 
to defend his country with his life if necessary, but the man 
of wealth owes the same duty, and in addition he has the added 
measure of duty growing out of the fact that he enjoys the 
privileges that come out of affluence. I hold that the wealth 
of a nation sheuld bear the chief part of the burdens of govern- 
ment, and that they should so far as possible be removed from 
the backs of the poor. This applies not merely to taxes but to 
the duties of government which must be performed by the indi- 
vidual. As between the rich and the poor the duty is not equal, 
because the benefit is unequal. 

A system of public defense by conscription, even in time of 
war, is inherently undemocratic, even if the burdens should be 


















laid equally upon rich and poor alike. The rich enjoy more 
benefits of government than the poor and should give more for 
them. When it is merely their lives that they hazard and their 
comforts that they sacrifice as soldiers, rich man and poor man 
have contributed equally, yet in the preservation of order, the 
administration of justice, the protection of property, and the 


escape from the payment of war indemnity, the rich enjoy im- | 


measurably greater benefits than the poor. If it were a matter 
of hiring soldiers for public defense, no one would argue that the 
poor should pay as much as the rich. Personal service rests upon 
exactly the same basis. 

It is clear that the burdens of government should be shared 
in the measure in which its benefits are enjoyed. It is sound 
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The militarists in their demand for conscription are inspired 
by motives which are not to their credit; the professional mil 


tary man, by the desire for promotion and the elevation and 
security of‘his calling; the war contractors, by hunger for profits 


i 
in outfitting ships and supplying armies; the financiers, by tl 
desire for opportunity for speculation at home and abr ad: 
captains of industry and exploiters, for the influence that iron 
military discipline will have in making their victims docile, 
obedient, orderly, and respectful to authority; reactionaries, in 
| order to distract attention from humanitarianism and tl 


democratic doctrine that public revenues should be derived | 
from those best able to pay, and that taxes should be levied on | 


property and not upon men. Of course, the payment of revenues 
is the least of the burdens of government. The increasing pur- 
pose of enlightened statesmen is to relieve the necessaries of 


life from taxation, for the necessaries are consumed by all, | 


rich and poor alike, and to look for revenues to the luxuries 
and to the nonessentials of existence. In line with this enlight- 


ened policy, the burdens of war and preparation for war should | 


be placed upon those best able to bear them, upon property, upon 
luxury. This principle is in direct conflict with the philosophy of 
conscription, Conscription places the burden of public defense 
and preparation therefor upon men equally per capita as a poll 
tax would be laid. A system of hired soldiery would place the 
burden upon property where other tax burdens are placed. Hence 
it is that conscription, the equal per capita sharing of the burden 


of publie defense, is undemocratic in its very nature, for democ- | 


racy demands that the burden of public defense shall be in | 


proportion to the benefits derived from it. 


Another reason why it is democratic that the wealth of the | better afford to serve without wages than the poor young men 


country should sustain its army and navy is that these in- 
strumentalities are not only chiefly for the protection of wealth 
but the interests of wealth are most likely to cause war. I 
am not so cynical as to accept the argument that as a rich 
Nation we should fear an attack by impoverished European 
nations at the close of the war. I do not fear that any nation 
will turn pirate and robber and seek to despoil America. But, 
granting the argument, it is-not our people as a whole but 
certain individuals among them who are rich. It is said that 


2 per cent of the population of the United States own more | was a minor item. Why not multiply it by three or four if we 


than 60 per cent of all our wealth. Therefore an attack by a | 


pirate nation for the purpose of robbery would be an attack not 
upon the common people but upon those who have amassed the 
fortunes. 


Apart from this idea, our Army and Navy are chiefly desired | 


to support a foreign policy of aggressive commercial expansion, | 
for high financiering in the Orient and South America, and for | 


the exploitation of mines and railroads among weak and un- 
developed peoples, thereby bringing us into sharp competition 
with the greed of European financiers. It is felt that our 
trade and financial interests will conflict with those of other 
nations and that war is a possible result. If our citizens will 
mind their home affairs and American financiers will confine 
their rapacity as heretofore to exploiting our own people and 
our own resources, there need be little fear of a war. But it 
is for capital that we must hazard the chance of war. Though 
not well known, it is nevertheless a fact that those back of our 
movement for preparedness have not been inspired by the fear 
that we may be attacked. Its real basis is in the desire to 
enter into competition with the plutocrats of Europe in the 
plundering of weak peoples and undeveloped countries, and this 
it is thought may lead us into war or to the necessity of being 
able to bully our way through. Now, then, since wealth has 
made the Army and Navy necessary, why should not wealth 
pay for it? If wealth has caused the need for soldiers, why 
should the common people, who have nothing worth while to 


amelioration of the condition of the masses, so that the pe! 
may swing back to the good old days of 20 to 30 y« 
the unchallenged control of caste and privile 


CHEAP SOLDIERS WANTED. 


im & © 
Apart from the considerations I have named, the agitation { 
conscription is based on the supposed need for more soldiers. 
It is claimed that we need a standing army of 1,500,000, with 
reserves of 1,500,000 more. Advocates of conscription say that 
such numbers of men will not voluntarily enlist. I quite agree 
with this contention. No such immense armies can be raised in 
times of peace by the methods now used, but there can be no 
doubt that armies of reasonable proportions may be enlisted if 
we are willing to pay soldiers what they can earn in industry. 
Right here is the real reason for the agitation for conscription 
though it is not often voiced. Conscription will give us che 

armies. You do not necd to pay a conscript anything. 

The militarists say that it would bankrupt the Nation to 
enlist big armies in competition with industrial wages. That 
is what they want—cheap soldiers. Again they would place 
the burden upon the poor. It is the way they have to obtain 
forced public service without paying adequate wages. Another 
undemocratic principle is thus exposed, for the wealthy can 


ip 


who may have helpless parents dependent on them. I say that 
if the big taxpayers want armies, they should be made to pay 
for them, and the wages should be equal to the earnings of 
industry. We can enlist all the men we want if instead of 
paying them $15 per month we pay them $40 per month. For 
the current year Congress appropriated over $360,000,000 for 
disbursement by the War Department. Of this more than 
$20,000,000 went to commissioned officers and only about: the 
same amount to private soidiers. The pay of the private soldier 


want a big army? Why not give the big end of the disbursement 
to the thousands who carry the guns instead of to the few who 


|} wer the swerds? 

Our people are not lacking in patriotism. They are willing 
to serve when the need for service comes. They decline to 
enlist for the purpose of creating vast standing armies in times 
of peace, for they know that instead of big armies guaranteeing 


| soldier has come again. It has come not merely bee: 


gain from the venture of over-sea development and competition, | 


bear the burden? 

Ouiside of the classes looking for promotions and profits, the 
demand for conscription comes chiefly from the big taxpayers, 
not from the farmers, merchants, and home-owning classes, but 
from the big business and financial interests. Members of this 
class are above the age for service themselves, and they well 


peace they tend to provoke war. One of the chief reasons why 
self-respecting men do not like to enlist in the Army and Navy 
is the undemocratic air that they are compelled to breaths 
Free Americans are not willing to endure the superior ai of 
the average military officer. 

If we wish to induce real men to enlist in the Army. we should 


democratize if. Every officer should earn his commission 
through a period of service in the ranks, and we should award 
commissions to practical military judgment and sound common 
sense instead of pursuing the Chinese method of making them 





the prize of pedantry and scholarship. What we want of officers 
is that they should be able to command men and to take care of 
their soldiers in the field, not necessarily that they should be 
linguists, mathematicians, and accomplished men of the world. 
They should be trained for the camp, not for the drawing-room 
New methods of war require intensive training for long 
periods. The day when raw militia might give a good account 
of themselves in the field has passed. The era of the profes 
ise of the 

methods by which war is carried on, but by the requirements of 
industry and the needs of society. But let us not make 


sional 








he blun- 


t 
| der of trying to make every citizen into a professional soldier 


realize that means will be found to exempt their sons. They | 


would place the burden of service upon the masses, yet go free 
themselves. What can be worse tyranny than to seize upon the 
common man and subject him to a harsh military discipline and 
to the risks of war in order that he may defend a country to 
which he owes scarcely anything, while the wealthy, who owe 
comfort and happiness to the State, are not_called upon to risk 
anything for it? What a mockery to speak of such a system as 
being democratic! 

















Let us reserve the calling for those who choose to enter it. Let 
us not make the big mistake of surrendering our liberties in 
order that we may be prepared to defend them, for when liberty 
is surrendered, whether it be to our own privileged classes or 
to a foreign invader, surely there is nothing left to fight for. 

If there be any sound argument in favor of compulsory service, 
I do not know what it is. I do know that conscription is un 
democratic. I know that in its inherent nature, as are all 
militaristic schemes, it is destructive to equality and to the rule 
of the whole people. It destroys men’s capacity to govern them- 
selves as well as their opportunity to exercise their will. I hate 
it as I hate all things that are harmful to American ideals and 
destructive to American institutions. 
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The Federal Migratory Bird Laws and Regulations. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DUDLEY DOOLITTLE, 


OF KANSAS, 


In roe Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 10, £217. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Myr. Speaker, during the debate on my 


unendment to the Agricultural appropriation bill, which, if car- | 


ould have made the State game laws controlling in the 
- of hunting, shooting, and trapping migratory game birds, 

y good friend from Georgia {[Mr. Howarp], either facetiously 
or seriously, took occasion to call sportsmen of the central 
States of the Nation “pot hunters,” and insinuated they are 

hogs.” Time and opportunity were not available to 
show the utter fallacy of such statement during the considera- 
tion of the amendment, and I take this means of stating a few 
facts relative thereto, with the idea of proving the unfairness 
of the law and to show just who the “ game hogs” and “ pot 
hunters” are. I want to defend the true sportsman, who ob- 
serves the written and unwritten game laws strictly, and who 
never shoots a sitting bird, but always gives his game a “ half 
chance.” 

Originally sportsmen were enthusiastic about this proposed 
Federal legislation, because we of the Middle West have been 
foremost 
birds, while in the South the very opposite course has been pur- 


sued. In other words, we were doing all of the protecting, while | 


the South was reaping most of the benefits at our expense. 
When the law was passed it was supported generally upon 
the theory that the hunting seasons would be curtailed in the 


) 


West, while in the South the hunting season was not only un- 
hampered but actually made a month longer than in the States 
which had been pioneers in conservation methods. 

When we protested we were shamefully attacked by the New 


nated us as “ game hogs ” and “ enemies of wild life ” because we 
failed to follow their program. This movement has been fathered 
by the American Game Association, whose president, John B. 
Burnham, is also chairman of the advisory board to the Biologi- 
cal Survey. This association is, according to its own printed 
booklets and cirtular matter, promoted by 14 corporations in- 
terested in the making and sale of ammunition, as well as manu- 
facturing artificial targets generally called “ clay pigeons.” There 


shooting. These clubs are located principally in the northern 
half of the Nation, while hardly any are in the South. Over 
$4,000,000 was spent last season for trap shooting. The hunters 
of the North have their hunting season curtailed, so they will 
have to shoot at the traps, while in the South, where there are 
practically no trap-shooting clubs, the migratory game is avail- 
able for them to use the ammunition in shooting game. It ap- 
pears to be a business proposition in the guise of conserving 
wild birds. 

Let the American Game Association go on record in supporting 
2 real game-protection measure such as House bill 18984. It 
contains the most rigid provisions, and is copied after the Mis- 
souri State law, with the addition of section 9, which restricts 
the use of “ automatic, pump, or repeating guns” that are raanu- 
factured by promoters of the Federal bird act. Now, if they 
really want to protect game, let them support this bill that aims 
to stop the use of ‘“‘ machine guns” in killing game. 

The bill does not stop the use of these guns provided they 
are so altered as to permit of but two cartridges being used 
without reloading, just like any ordinary double-barreled gun. 
Present owners of these guns can have a bolt screwed through 
the magazine of their guns to admit of but two cartridges being 
used. This will cost from 25 to 50 cents and is no hardship on 
the owners of these weapons, but by this limitation upon their 
destructiveness there is no incentive for the future purchase 
of such weapons. Not only do these ‘machine guns” use five 
or six shots without reloading, but a new device has been pat- 
ented which can be attached without the aid of a mechanic— 
simply screwing it on by hand—and this extends the regular 
magazine of the gun so as to hold 10 cartridges which can be 
discharged without reloading the weapon. As a game-killing 
device it has no equal, and it alse is a great consumer of am- 
munition, highly profitable from a business standpoint, and yet 


securing rigid State laws to protect the migratory | up to February 1, it is legal and not likely to do much damage, 


slaughter zone, but the first results were to create Federal regula- | 
tious which would curtail the hunting opportunity in the Middle | 








these machine guns are sold by the very persons who “ want to 
conserve game.” 

Their idea of “ conservation,’ however, is not to legislate 
against guns but against the hunting season in the “ breed- 
ing zone” where the 4,000 trap-sheeting clubs exist. If they 
want to shoot anything, let them shoot “clay pigeons ’—save 
the birds for the “ wintering zone,’ where there is no other way 
to burn up ammunition but by shooting game. 

Last season there were 80,000 wild ducks killed in a single 
week on a 240-acre market-shooters’ preserve near St. Rose, 
La, This is in the wintering zone, where the Biological Survey 
has created regulations to permit duck hunting until Febru- 
ary 1, while in Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska it is closed a 
month earlier, and in Illinois six weeks eartier. As a rule 
there is dry weather during the fall months in the above-named 
States, and ponds and many watercourses are depleted or en- 
tirely dried up. But in the months of February and March, 
when we have the whole country covered with water from rains 
and melting snow, we are not permitted to hunt the fowl which 
congregate in our section during the intervals of mild weather 
for a few days at a time when the migrating birds are follow- 
ing the frost line in the attempt to get to their northern breed- 
ing resorts. We call it “late-winter” shooting, but the biolog- 
ieal “ experts” call it “spring shooting.” 

They contend that the birds are mated and contain eggs, but 


| if they were laying eggs at this season, the whole country would 


be covered with frozen duck eggs from the Middle West up to 


the extreme North, where they finally congregate to rear their 


young. 
In other words, if a duck is killed in Louisiana in January, 


even if 80,000 are killed in one little spot of 240 acres; but if a 
Kansan or Missourian kills one duck in January it is a violation 
of the Federal law, or if an Illinoisan kills one December 16 it 
is a violation. The ducks in Louisiana at these dates are not 
“mated or filled with eggs,” but in Illinois they are busy laying 
eggs in the snow and ice, just to practice housekeeping, so they 
will not lose time when they finally reach Canada or Alaska. 
It adds no credit to the hunter of Kansas or Missouri on account 
of State laws which permit him to kill but 12 or 15 ducks as the 
legal limit for his own use but not for commercial purposes. He 


lis a “game hog” or a “ pot hunter,” pure and simple, but it fs 
York crusaders, who, in their newspapers and elsewhere, desig- | 


eminently proper, as a conservation argument, that the Louisi- 


! ana market shooters can shoot 80,000 in one week on 240 acres 


of marsh land and ship them to market by the sackful. 

If the Federal law is sustained, it follows that all State came 
laws relating to migratory birds are immediately null and void. 
The present Federal Weeks-McLean law offers absolutely no 
substitute, but the whole Nation is at once at the mercy of well- 
intending but misinformed “ conservationists ” and the men who 


| want to commercialize in game, as is now being done in portions 
are about 4,000 clubs which use their product in the sport of trap | 


of the country. The Federal Weeks-McLean law merely provides 
“ seasons ” for “ killing” game, but not one word is said about 
having game in “ possession ” after the legal dates. The Federal 
officer must actually “ see” the waterfowl! in the “ act” of being 
killed. The United States court ruled this in a case in Dakota, 


| where hunters were arrested for shooting after sundown. ‘The 


“ 


inspector saw the hunters “shooting,” but did not see them 

gather any game. In order to swear that the ducks were actu- 

ally “ killed ” it was necessary to see the bird retrieved to zlow 
that it was “‘ dead.” 

I am indebted to Mr. E. 'T. Grother, editor of Rod and Gun, of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, for much of the information 
herein contained. 

The Diversion From the Niagara River for Power ef the 
Water Allowed by Treaty Between the United States and 
Great Britain. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


Y % a ~™ y ¥ ca ‘ T 
HON. 8. WALLACE DEMPSEY, 
OF NEW YORK, 

In ‘rue House or RepresentTAtTIves 
Thursday, January 4, 1917. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, the discussions in reference to 
proposed Federal legislation covering the diversion of water for 
power purposes at Niagara Falls have occupied a large amount 
of time and have made a voluminous record before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign’ Affairs; but very little of what has been 
brought out before the committee has been called to the atten- 
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tion of the Congress as a whole, and an aecurate statement of 
the facts is desirable for and necessary to an intelligent under- 
standing of the proposed legislation. 

There are at present five companies engaged in the develop- 


-ment of power through the use of the waters of the Niagara 


River. Two of these companies are American corporations, 
knewn respectively as the Hydraulic Power Co. of Niagara 
Falls and the Niagara Falls Power Co. Three of the companies 
are. Canadian corporations, known respectively as Canadian- 
Niagara Power Co., Ontario Power Co. of Niagara Falls, and 
BHlectrical Development Co. These corporations are all separate 
in interest and ownership and have no relationship with one 
another, except that the Niagara Falls Power Co. (American) 
owns and controls the stock of the Canadian-Niagara Power Co. 
(Canadian). 

The first development of power from the use of this wafer was 
through the undertaking of the Hydraulic Power Co., the con- 
struction of whose hydraulic canal was commenced in 1853 
and completed for use in about the year 1856. The company 
owning and operating the hydraulic canal had its ups and 
downs, but has had a slow but constant growth in usefulness 
since its acquisition by its present owners in about the year 
1878. 

The Niagara Falls Power Co. was incorporated in about the 
year 1886 and its plant was completed so as to be able to deliver 
electrical power in about the year 1895. 

Both of the above-named companies were incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New York, and claimed and exercised 
for years without challenge the right to divert waters for power 
purposes as riparian owners and under grants or charters of 
the State of New York, and the court of last resort of that 
State has held in substance that these companies were lawfully 
so engaged in power development. 

The companies in question are engaged solely in power devel- 
opment and sell the power which is developed by them to oth- 
ers, cither in the form of hydraulic power or in the form of 
mechanical energy or in the form of electrical current, their 
customers, in turn, using the power so supplied in these various 
forms for manufacturing and other purposes. 

Not until the year 1906 did the Federal Government give any 
attention to the subject matter of this diversion. At the places 
where the waters are diverted from the Niagara River—which 
are less than a mile above the Falls of the Niagara—the Niagara 
River is nonnavigable, in fact, whatever may be the legal fiction 
in that respect, and, as the diversion in no manner interfered 
with interstate or international commerce, or in any way en- 


croached, in fact, upon any power which was properly exer- | 


cised by the Vederal Government, no interference was at- 
tempted by the Congress before that time. In about the year 
1906, however, similar developments began on the Canadian 
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side of the Niagara River, and the American Congress then | 
bestirred itself and enacted the so-called Burton law, which | 


was a purely temporary measure designed to maintain the 
status quo until some international treaty could be made re- 
specting the amount of the diversion of water for power pur- 
poses. The two American companies were limited by the terms 
of the act to the amount of their then diversions, including di- 
versions essential to fulfill contracts then made, and the total 
amount permitted to be diverted on the American side by the 
law was 15,600 cubic feet per second, of which amount Secretary 
Taft issued a permit to the Niagara Falls Power Co. for 8,600 
cubic feet, the Hydraulic Power Co. for 6,500 cubic feet, and the 


Erie Canal Co. for 500 cubic feet. Out of this water there is | 


developed by the Niagara Falls Power Co. over 90,000 horse- 
power, and by Hydraulic Power Co. and tenant companies over 
125,000 horsepower. 

Pursuant to the terms of the Burton law the President nego- 
tiated a treaty with Great Britain which was proclaimed on the 
18th day of May, 1910. By article 5 of this treaty it was pro- 
vided that— 


The high contracting parties agree that it is expedient to limit the | 
diversion of waters from the Niagara River so that the level of Lake | 


Erie and the flow of the stream shall not be appreciably affected. It is 
the desire of beth parties to accomplish this object with the least pos- 
sible injury to investments which have already been made in the con- 
struction of power plants on the United States side of the river under 
grants of authority from the State of New York and on the Canadian 
side of the river under licenses authorized by the Dominion of Canada 
and the Province of Ontario. 

It was therefore provided by the treaty that diversions for 
power purposes could be made from the river above the Falls 
not exceeding, on the American side, in the aggregate a daily 
diversion at the rate of 20,000 cubic feet per second and, on the 
Canadian side, of 36,000 cubic feet of water per second. 

The Burton law expired on the 4th day of March, 1913. since 
which date the American companies have been, by action of the 
Secretary of War, held down in their diversions to the amount 
named in the permits granted by Secretary Taft over 10 years 





ai 


ago. While, meantime, the diversions in Canada commenced 
in about the year 1906 have been enlarged and continued so 
that at the present time there is a total diversion on the Cana- 
dian side of approximately 30,000 cubic feet per second, and 
contracts have been made for development to cover the remain 
ing 6,000 cubic feet per second. 

The American manufacturers, being unable to procure addi- 
tional power from the American companies, have been utilizing 
power developed and generated in Canada and transmitted to 
the United States, and, in some instances, have moved their 
plants from the United States to Canada in order to-secure the 
power needed for their uses. 

The grounds of jurisdiction for Federal interference claimed 
by the Burton law were that the Niagara River was a navigable 
stream and an international boundary. It is obvious that the 
jurisdiction of Congress in the matter, so far as relates to 
power, is based more or less on a pretext, since the Niagara 
River at the point of diversions is not at all navigable and the 
suggestion that the international defenses have been in any 
manner threatened by the withdrawal of water for power pur 
poses can have no foundation in fact. The total flow of the 
Niagara River is upward of 225,000 cubic feet per second, and 
the withdrawal of 25 per cent of that amount for a distance of 
less than 1 mile leaves an enormous body of water still flowing 
through this part of the river. The whole subject ef the 
amount of water that could be diverted for power purposes 
without injury to either the navigable character of the stream 
the national defenses, or the seenie grandeur of Niagara was 
considered and determined at the time of the making of t! 
treaty, and the results of that determination were embodied in 
the language of the treaty. 

The exportation of power by the Canadian companies and int 
portation by American manufacturers is indicated by the fol 
lowing table showing the withdrawals thereof which have oc 
curred within the last year: 


Amour amount 

" f y of power now ex 

Name of company Samia nae aoe 

export “1. _— 

Horsepe Horsepower 
Canadian-Niagara Power CO... ...........-+-seeeeeeess- 75, 00 5, OOD 
Ontasio Pewee Us. .....<..- ceccwccccccccccccccscccsccesss 53, OOD 53, JOD 
Electrical Development Co ....... 2.2.2.2. eee eee eee ee eeees 0, 000 18, 009 
Ne i ais pigie cm ater eniiendhly eltediee winner etiaeee 180, 000 10S, 000 

Amount of power withdrawn llorsenow 
Canadian-Niagara Power Co $0. OOH 
Ontario Pewer Co es ae ee 20 “ou 
Electrical Development Ce_ : i i i re 
Total Ls 4 = 72. 000 
The withdrawals by the Canadian Government h: been 

largely due to the pressure from Canadian manufacturers 

ing out of the war, in which the Canadian Government and 
people are taking so active an interest and part. The sult 
of these withdrawals, however, has been most disastreus to 

American manufacturers and American industries v hy tia 
been built up along the Niagara frontier upon the expectation 


that the continuity of the supply of power from Canada would 


not be interrupted. 


The Niagara frontier has become the center of thu les 
chemical industry in America, Many prod s which are e 
tial in hundreds of other manufacturing industries | ! 
duced solely or in the greater part only by the us 
Falls power, so that not only are the industries at N ’ 
Falls most seriously crippled by the withdrawal of } er | 
the Canadian companies, but the American industries that 
depend upon them are likewise seriously affected, and the 
seriousness of the situation is growing dail) St 
i turers are absolutely dependent upon Niagara indus $ 
ferrosilicon, ferrochrome, and ferrotitanium. Indus 


steel tools or in which modern grinding materials 2r 
are dependent upon Niagara Falls industry for carbor 
alundum. Bleaching powder, the importation of which has be 
cut off by the war, is almost wholly produced in 
States at Niagara Falls, and the various chlorine and 
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that for generations to come vast floods will. descend upon the lower | volume among the rivers of the United States, an n prepor n to 
Mississippi and Sacramento Valleys. But it found that there was in j ritory drained, from four to fifteen times as great as_ vy of the othe 
each s¢ a method already werked out by which these floods can be | three. 

controlled so as to do comparatively little damage. In adopting these It is agreed that the by-pass system is th nly one which will se 
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doubt and uncertainty as to results, with absolute certainty of appalling | within the channel by strong levees s« ucl the flow : he 1 
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No. 616, pages 67, 68, and 69; and to the report of the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors and the California Débris Commis 
sion for 1910, House Document No. 81, 

The California Legislature is now in session. The following 
telegram from Hon. V. S. McClatchy, president of the State 
reclamation board, shows that California, anticipating the 
enactment of H. R. 14777, will at this session of the legislature 
make an adequate appropriation to meet an appropriation it is 
expected Congress will make at the first session of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress. California has no doubt but that Congress will 
enact this just and meritorious measure at this session: 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., January 12, 1917. 
Hon, C. F, Curry, t 
House Office Building, Washington, D, C.: 

Administration budget to legislature provides half million for Sacra- 
mento project, conditional on similar amount from Congress. This is 
on theory that congressional appropriation can not be available until 
July, 1918 Legislature of 1919 can make another appropriation avail- 
able in July of that year. There is already in State treasury, subject 
to call from War Department, sufficient to complete minor project. 

V. S. McCuLatcuy, 
President State Reclamation Board. 








“The Efforts Toward Ending the War.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. 8. D. 


OF ONIO, 


FESS, 


In roe Housr or Representatives, 
Friday, January 12, 1917. 
Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, by permission granted me to-day to 
extend my remarks, I here insert the documentary evidence of 
the efforts to secure an ending of the European war. 
Che entente reply to the President’s note of December 18, 
which occurs in this morning’s press is a stage, not a final 
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| ground now. 





Everybody knows it. Well, you can not go back on it 
too often. It affects the conditions of peace. Germany talks of peace; 
her statesmen talk of peace to-day. What sort of peace do they talk 
of? ‘They say Germany must have guaranties against being attacked 
again. If this war had been forced on Germany, that would have been 
a logical statement. It is precisely because it was not forced upon 


| Germany, but forced by Germany upon Europe, that it is the allies 


who must have guaranties for future peace. 

In July, 1914, no one thought of attacking Germany. It is said 
Russia was the first to mobilize. ‘That, I understand, is what is 
alleged in Germany as the justification for the statement that the war 
was not an aggressive war on Germany's part, but was forced upon 
her. Russia never made the mobilization of which Germany com- 
plained until Germany had refused a conference, and never made it 
until after a report appeared in Germany that Germany had ordered 
mobilization, and that report was telegraphed to Petrograd. AS 4 
matter of fact, it was the story of 1870 over again. The preparations 
for war, not merely the preparation of material, were preparatory 
steps to an advance in Berlin to a stage beyond that of any other 
country. Then when the chosen moment came the maneuver was made 


| to procure some other country to take a defensive step, and when 


stage we hope, of a remarkable series of diplomatic proceed- | 


ings. 

The immediate occasion for the official statements of the many 
countries interested, both belligerent and neutral, was the peace 
proposal of the central powers transmitted to the entente powers 
through the President of the United States. Much had been 
said about the conditions of peace by official England. Especial 
suttention had been paid to the declarations of the following 
statesmen: Lord Curzon, July 7, 1915, and May 5, 1916; Chan- 
cellor Bonar Law’s interview with the New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 20,1916; Lord Cecil’s interview with American newspapers, 
April 8, 1916; Walter Runceman’s declaration, April 19, 1916; 
Lloyd George’s interview with the United Press in September, 
1916; Viscount Grey’s address at Hotel Cecil, October 23, 1916; 
and Prime Minister Asquith’s speech at Guild Hail, November 
9, 1916. 

On the latter day Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg ad 
dressed the Reichstag in reply to Viscount Grey. 

It is not necessary to reproduce these several official state- 
ments to present a connected documentary history of the present 
peace movement. However, it is important to present the offi- 
cial reply of each leading belligerent to the inquiry of the 
League to Enforce Peace addressed to the warring countries. 
The first important reply was by England, through her states- 
man Viscount Grey, who spoke on the 23d of October as follows: 

THE WAR’s ORIGIN AND LASTING PEACE, 

{Address by Viscount Grey, British minister for foreign affairs, deliy- 
ered before the Foreign Press Association, London, Oct. 23, 1916.] 
Your president said I was to make a historic speech. Will he and 

you forgive me if I say I doubt whether any historic speech can be 
made while the war is actually in progress? After the war, very 
likely ; but while the war is in progress the real historic work is being 
done in the offices of the general staffs of the allied countries and on 
the battle field where our soldiers are fighting. Words can be but little, 
but the work done by the general staffs at headquarters and by the 
armies in the field, and by the navies on the sea, that is really the 
work that is making history. 

We have had since the beginning of the war two or three notable 
speeches, First of all, there was a great speech by M. Briand in the 
French Chamber. Next in time there was the interview given by 
Lloyd-George to a press correspondent, and then in this country the 
speech by the prime minister, Mr. Asquith, in the House of Commons; 
and lately we have had the note struck just as firmly in Petrograd by 
an official communiqué, I think under the auspices of the minister of 
the interior, Those speeches have given to the world the note and 
tone and feeling of the allies at this moment. I indorse all that they 
have said, but for a few moments I would like to talk, not indeed about 
the actual conditions of peace, which can only be stated and formulated 
by the allies together and not by any one of them separately, but 
about the general object which the allies must secure in this war. 

To do that I would ask you to recall a thing we must never forget— 
how the war came about. If we are to approach peace in the proper 
spirit, it can only be by recalling and never forgetting what was the 
real cause of the war. Some people say we necd not go back on that old 





that defensive step was taken, then to resent it with an ultimatum 
which made war inevitable. 

The same thing with the invasion of Belgium. Strategic railways 
had been made in Germany; the whole plan of campaign of the German 
staff was to attack through Belgium. Now the Germans are repre- 
senting that they had to attack through Belgium because other people 
had planned to attack through Belgium. I would like nothing better 
than to see the statements that the Russian mobilization was an ag- 
gressive, and not a defensive, measure and that any other power than 
Germany had planned to attack through Belgium investigated before 
any independent and impartial tribunal. 


HIDING THE TROTH, 


The German organization is very successful in some things, but in 
nothing more than in preventing the truth reaching their people, and 
in succeeding in presenting to them the point of view which is not 
that of the truth. As for the statement that war was forced on Ger- 
many: When England proposed a conference, when Russia, France, and 
Italy accepted a conference, when four powers offered a conference and 
one power refused it, is it the powers who offered the conference which 
were forcing war or the power which refused it? The Emperor of 
Russia offered The Hague tribunal. When one sovereign offers The 
Hague tribunal and another ignores it, is it the sovereign who offers a 
reference to The Hague who is forcing war? 

On the very eve of war France gave her pledge to respect the neu- 
trality of Belgium if Germany would not violate it. We asked for 
such a pledge. Was it the power which asked for the pledge and the 
power which gave the pledge which were responsible for the violation 
of the neutrality of Belgium or the power which refused? I say, and 
every Belgian knows it to be true, as well as every Frenchman and 
Englishman, that never at any time was there a suggestion. that an 
English or French soldier should enter Belgium unless it were to defend 
Belgium from the violation of her neutrality, first undertaken by Ger- 
many. Why was it that all efforts to avoid war in July, 1914, failed? 
Because you can not have peace without good will, and because 


in 
Berlin there was the will to war and not the will to peace. 
CROWN PRINCE’S REFLECTIONS, 
And just lately, I think to an American, the Crown Prince has de- 


plored the loss of life which is caused by this war. Yes; it was because 
we knew what the sufferings of war must be, because we knew how 
terrible a thing war let loose in Europe would be, that we tried to 
avoid it in July, 1914. Then was the time to be penetrated with a 
sense of all that war would mean. It is precisely because we knew 
then what it must mean that we tried to avoid war. 

It is because we have had this terrible experience now on the Conti- 
nent of Europe—we and our allies—of what war does mean, that we 
are determined that the war shall not end till we can be sure that at 
any rate the generations which come after us and our nations in 


} future shall not be subject to such a terrible trial! again. 


What was the plan—the German plan? I saw a statement in the 


| press the other day that a German officer had recognized that Germany 


had failed this time, but in 10 years she was going to succeed The 
| German plan was to be a short, successful war. The war was all 
thought out in Berlin on a plan, and there was a time-table so long 
to get to Paris, so long to defeat France, so long afterward to defeat 
Russia. And England! The plan was that England was to be kept 


| out of the war, but if England should enter the war it was not thought 
| that the expeditionary force which we had available would be enough 


to upset the enemy plan. People who are militarists, whose ideas and 
whose thoughts run solely on military considerations, people who are 
material, forgot to estimate—indeed, they can not estimate—the spirit 
and the soul which exist in nations when they are attacking a foe 
for their lives. The plan was that Russia and France ‘vere to be 
defeated and England was to be isolated and disgraced, 

We must never forget, as we go through this war, that an offer was 
made to us to keep out of the war. We were asked by the German 





| Government to engage to remain neutral on certain conditions. We 


were asked to condone the violation of the neutrality of Belgium— 
because that is what the offer came to—though we were obliged by 
treaty to uphold it. We were also asked to give Germany a free hand 
to take whatever she liked of French colonies, That is practically what 
the offer was. That is why I say that the plan was not only to isolate 
us but to disgrace us. [ would ask any neutral to put it to himself: 
What would have been the future of this country if the British Govern- 
ment had for a moment accepted such an offer? We might have had 
an army and a navy, but there would have been no morale, no spirit, 
in the nation. We should have had the contempt of the whole world. 
GERMAN AIMS. 

Happily tactics so gross as those did not succeed, and I need not recall 
what the reply of the British Government was, nor what the spirit of 
the nation was at the opening of the war. We should not think merely 
of what Germany says to-day. It is worth while looking back at the 
exhibition of her Government and people when the war started. ‘Then 
we saw something of their real mind, and there was a certain Prof. 
Ostwald in Germany who unburdened himself, again I think to an 
American, in August, 1914. He called himself a pacifist, and this is 
how he described the German aims. It was a long interview, but in it 
occurred these two things: Germany was to dictate peace to the rest of 
Europe, and the principle of the absolute sovereignty of the individual 
nations must be given up. Do not let us forget that that was the 


spirit in which this war was begun, What is the spirit in which the 











war is being earried on by the allies to-day? I take it from the words 
of the prime minister the other day: 

‘We shall fight until we have established the supremacy of right over 
force, free development under equal conditions, and each in accordance 
with its own genius, of all the States, great and small, which build up 
the family of civilized mankind.” 

into this struggle we have put rightly and necessarily all our re- 
all our wealth, all our material, all our labor—and now when 
we have had time, because it needed time, to equip and train a large 
army, we are putting all the best lifeblood of the nation, shedding it 
on the Continent, side by side with our allies, in emulation with them, 
stimulated by the courage and self-sacrifice which they are showing 
in defense of their own countries, shedding it because we know that 
their cause and ours is one. To the end we stand or fall together. 
rhe separation of one from the other means the destruction of the one 
separated, and not its safety. For all of us unity is essential, not 
merely to victory but to our future life and success. 

Germany is trying, and has been throughout the war, to separate one 
the other in order to realize her aims. Not a week passes that 
not confirm our resolve to go through with our allies to the end 
of the war, and after the war I trust the memory of the sufferings we 


sources 


irom 


aoes 


have undergone together, the memory of the joint courage which is 
arrving us through—and all that we have been through—will be a 


perpetual bond of alliance and sympathy between our Governments and 
our peoples, 
OPPORTUNITY FOR NEUTRALS. 


Now, I should like to say one word on another subject. Looking to 


the future after the war, what is it that neutrals can do? The other 
day 1 wrote this to a correspondent who sounded me on the subject: 
“IT believe the best work neutrals can do for the moment is to work 


up opinion for such an agreement between the nations as will prevent 
a war like this from happening again. 

“If nations had been united in such an agreement and prompt and 
resolute to insist in July, 1914, that the dispute must be referred to a 
conference, or to The Hague, and that the Belgian treaty must be ob- 
served, there would have been no war.” 

i would ask neutrals to observe that belligerent countries, fighting 
as we are to-day for our very existence—fighting, it is true, for victory, 
with a daily increasing prospect of seeing that victory brought nearer, 
but still knowing that if we stop short of victory we stop short of 
everything for which we are fighting—can not be expected to spend 
much time in developing ideas of what can be done after victory is 
secured. But neutrals can do it, and it is interesting to observe that not 
only President Wilson but also Mr. Hughes, the candidate for the Pres!- 
dency of the United States, are supporting a league which has already 
sprung into existence, supported by various distinguished people, with 
the object not of interfering between the belligerents in this war but 
of getting ready for some international association after this war is 
over which shall do its part in making peace secure in future. 

I would like to say that, though we may have little time to give to 
uch ideas ourselves while we are engaged in this struggle, I think that 
work in neutral countries upon which we should all look with 
favor and with hope. 

Only bear this in mind, that if the nations of the world after this 
war are to do something more effective than they were ever able to do 
befere this war, to combine themselves for the common object of pre- 
serving peace, they must be prepared not to undertake more than they 
are able to uphold by force, and to see when the time of crisis comes 
that it is upheld by force. 

In other words, we would say to neutrals who are occupying them- 
elves with this question, in a colloquial phrase, that we are in favor 
of it, but with the understanding that we shall ask them when the 
time comes for them to make any demand for such a thing, “ Will you 
play up when the time comes?’ 

It is not merely the sign manual of sovereigns or Presidents that is 
required, but it must also have behind it the force of national senti 
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ment. The object of this league is, as I understand it, to insist upon 
treaties being kept and some other settlement than war being tried 

fore recourse to war. In July, 1914, there was no such league in 
existence. Supposing a generation hence such a condition of things as 
in July, 1914, recurs, and there is such a league in existence. Every 
thing will depend upon whether the national sentiment behind it is 
o penetrated by the lessons of this war as to feel that in the future 





cach nation, although not immediately concerned in the dispute, is yet 
nterested, and vitally interested, in doing something, even if it be by 
force, to keep the peace. 

METHODS OF WAR. 

t there must be more than that. You must have some agreement 
fter this war is over as to the methods under which war is to be 
onducted. Germany complains of our methods in this war. She 
omplains of our blockade. From the very beginning Germany did 


cr utmost to prevent food from reaching this country. In the early 


tages of the war she sank two neutral ships bringing food to this 
ountry. It does not lie with her to complain of our blockade. But 
hat about other methods—the new methods which have been intro 
uced—the sowing of mines indiscriminately upon the high seas, to the 
anger equally of neutrals and belligerents, the firing of shells into 
efenseless coast towns? Because you must remember that what is 
quired, according to the German official communiques, to convert an 
ied town on the coast into a fortress is not the provision of guns 

t, not the presence of troops, but merely the fact that it has been 


m! upon by a German cruiser. 


il Then the use of poisonous gas in war, 
hich 


nobody would have believed possible if the Germans had not 

un it, which nobody thought of using until the Germans began it. 

in the Gallipoli Peninsula neither we nor the French used gas, because 
ould not be the first to introduce it anywhere. That has been 
ught into the war. Then there is the sinking of merchant vessels 

d the destruction of passengers and crews. There are also the acts 
mitted in Belgium and other allied territory in German occupation, 

me of which have been the subject of investigation and report, and 


hich to public knowledge are in breach of all the laws and conventions 


et war and of the most elementary dictates of humanity. 
One thing more of which we hear very little, of which we do not 
ow the full story. Since Turkey entered the war she has been the 


assal of Germany. Probably neutral nations know more of the story 

n we do, but enough has leaked through to make it clear that there 

s gone on, and is still going on, in Turkey, on a scale unprecedented 
‘ven in that country, and with horrors unequaled before, an attempt 
to exterminate the Christian population of Turkey—horrors which 
‘;ermany could have prevented, and which could only have gone on 
with her Perhaps some day some neutral nation which 
Knows the story will make it known to the world. 


toleration. 
whole 
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THE GREATEST ANARCHIST. 

All these things have been happening during this war. What a pres- 
pect it opens for the future! Are all the researches of science to con- 
tinue to be devoted after this war to the inventing of means to destroy 
the human race, with ro restriction whatever on their use? It is a 
caer which threatens civilization and the existence of the race 
tself. 


In letting loose these things and in introducing them into war, Ger- 

















many has been the great anarchist who has let loose on the world a 
greater and a more terrible anarchy than any individual anarchist ever 
dreamed of. 

Unless there is some means of restraining these things future war 
will, by the developments of science, be made even more terrible and 
horrible than this war, because Germany has thrown down all the 
barriers which civilization had previously built up so as to kee) the 
horrors of war within bounds. Neutral nations have an interest in 
seeing that something is done to insure that there shall be rul which 

|} are kept in future wars—rules which shall be so laid down and sup 
} ported that it will be clear that any nation which departs from them 
will be regarded by the whole world as the enemy of the human race, 
and have the whole world against her. 

The indiscriminate use of high explosives to destroy great cities and 
combatants and noncombatants alike, all those things which have been 
done in this war—the introduction of poisonous gas and the introdu: 
tion, perhaps, of disease—it will need all the efforts, not only of bellig 

| erents but of neutrals, after this war is over, to see that the barriers 
necessary to secure that the inventions of seience are used in the future 
in the air, on the land, on the water, and under the water, not for 
the destruction of mankind but for its welfare to see that nations 
shall recognize some responsibility to prevent outbreaks of war, and 
that if there be war it shall be conducted by rules at least humane 
as those which our ancestors observed, and which Germany to-day has 
disregarded and thrown to the winds. That is a matter in which the 
whole human race is interested. 

For years before this war we were living under the deepening shadow 
of Prussian militarism, extending itself over the whole of Germany. 
and then extending itself over the whole Continent. There must be no 
peace except a peace which is going to insure that the nations of 
Europe will live in the future free from that shadow, will live in the 
open air, and in the light of freedom. For that we are contending 
We know that if mankind has any birthright, as we believe it has the 
birthright of peace and liberty, then our cause is just and right iuse 
it is for that we are fighting. If we are asked how long the stri le is 
to continue, we reply it must continue till these things are secured, 
and if it be hard that the present generation in its prime should be 
called upon to sacrifice all that it has for the sake of the future of th 
nation and the generations that come after, it is our determination. 
which the progress of the war but deepens, in common with that of 
our allies, to continue the war till we have made it certain that the 
allies in common shall have achieved the success which must and ght 
to be theirs; till they have secured the future peace of the whole Con 
tinent of Europe, and until they have made it lear that a the 
sacrifices we have made shall not have been made in vain. 

The’ second was by Germany, through her chancellor, who 
on the 9th of November, replied to Grey, as follows: 

SAYS GERMANY TRIED TO AVERT THE WAR—BETHMANN-HOI PEECH 
BEFORE REICHSTAG COMMITTEE NOVEMBER IVEN Lt ry 
BLAME ON RUSSIA--DECLARES BERLIN PERSUADED VIENNA TO REACH 
AGREEMENT _WITH PETROGRAD AT LAST MOMEN' 

The complete and corrected text of the speech made by the G 
chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, before the chief committee « bre 
teichstag on November 9 has just been received in thi t1 | 
chancellor, it will be seen from this version, whic} ! the 
first time in America, acknowledges the efforts mad f 
peace by the entente and the Czar of Russia, and t time 
quotes documents to show that not only had Russia ane flun 
gary reached an agreement, which would have averted tl 
but he asserts that such agreement had been brought about thr ‘ 
earnest solicitation of Germany at Vienna. 

Germans have pointed to this statement as a refutat 1 of t ser 
tion of the allies in their note of December 30 that Germany bl i the 
attempt to avert the war in July, 1914. The full text of tl ech 
follows: 

The exhaustive debates which have taken place in the chief mmitt 
during the course of the last few weeks have in the end aly t 
on questions regarding the prosecution and the termination of the y 
On the enem de they tal peak about the prosecution of the 
war. Lord Grey spoke of it in his speech the banquet to tt 
Foreign Press A iation The British minister then said that ther 
was one thing which deserved to be kept in mind, namely, that on 

could not revert too often to the consideration of the origin of th 
because that origin would have its influence on the condition 








In view of the fundamental importance which Lord Grey 





recently attached to this question of peace conditions, which we 
have attached to it, I am obliged to state the facts in order t lispers 
the clouds with which our enemies endeavor to disguise the re situa 


tion. 

In reply I can only repeat what is known. The act which made war 
inevitable was the Russian general mobilization, which was 
the night of July 30-31, 1914. Russia, England, France, and 











world knew that this step must make further waiting impossible 

Even in England people are beginning to understand the fateful signifi- 
cance of the Russian mobilization. The truth is coming to light An 
English professor of world fame wrote some time ago that many peopl 
would think differently about the end of the war if they were beft 
informed about its beginning, especially about the fact of the Russian 
mobilization 

No wonder, then, that Lord Grey, in his recent speech, could not p: 
the Russian mobilization unnoticed, but felt himself obliged to speal 
it. He could no longer deny that the Russian mobilization preceded the 
German and the Austrian mobilization, but as he desires to remove 
blame for the war from the entente, he makes a daring end 
means of quite a new version of the case, to represent the R 
mobilization as Germany's work. 

Lord Grey’s explanation is that Russia ordered her first mobilization 
only after a report had appeared in Germany that Germany had ordered 
a mobilization, and after this report had been telegraphed to Petrograd 

It took about two and a quarter years for LorJ Grey to discover this 
interpretation, which is as new as it is objectively false, of the cause of 
the war. The occurrence to which he alluded is well known. ‘The docu 
ment which forms the basis of his proof is an extra edition of the Berlin 
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Loka!l-Anzeiger. You will remember, puatiomen, perhars, that on Thurs- 
day, July 30, 1914, in the early afternoon, the Lokal-Anzeiger issued a 
false report in an extra edition that the Bmperar had ordered a mo- | 
Dilization. You also know that the sale of this extra edition was at | 
ones stopped by the police, and the available copies were seized. I can 


also declare that the foreign secretary immediately informed the Russian 


ambassador, and simultaneously all other ambassadors, by telephone, 
that the news issued by the Lokal-Anzeiger was false. The Russian 
Pmbassy was also informed as soon as possible from the Lokal-An- 


zeiger's office that there had been a mistake. . 
1 can further confirm that the Russian ambassador, immediately after 


| at 


the issue of the extra edition, telegraphed a cipher message to Petro 
grad, which, according to the Russian Orange Book, read as follows: 

“1 learn that an order for the mobilization of the German Army and 
fleet has just been published.” 

But this telegram, after Herr von Jagow's telephonic explanation, was 
followed by a second telegram “en clair,’’ which read as follows : 

‘Please consider my last telegram canceled (nichtig). Explanation 
follows.” 

A few minute iter the Russian ambassador sent a third cipher tele- 
gram, which, according to the Russian Orange Book, said that the Ger- 
man foreign minister had just telephoned to him that the news of the 
mobilization of the army and fleet was false, and that the extra edition 
in question had been seized. The immediate intervention of Herr von 
Jagow, the secretary of state for foreign affairs, in order to rectify the 
false news—an intervention which in the official Russian Orange Book 
is coulirmed by the telegram of M. Sverbejeff, the Russian ambassador— 
of it contradicts the assertion of Lord Grey that we intentionally 
desired to deceive Russia for the purpose of bringing about a mobiliza- | 
tior I can, however, also confirm, according to investigations of the 
Imperial Postal Administration concerning the periods of the sending 
of the Russian ambassador's three telegrams, that these must have | 
arrived in Petrograd almost simultaneously. 

CITES CZAR’S MESSAGE AS PROOF. 

The Russian Government itself, which, after all, must be best ac- 

quainted with the reasons for its mobilization, never had an idea of 





explaining its fateful step by appealing to the Lokal-Anzeiger’s extra 
edition Lord Grey, I assume, will not desire to reject the Czar as a 


witness. On Friday, July 31, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
mobilization ord r had already been issued to all the Russian forces, the 
Czar telegraphed, in reply to the Kaiser’s last appeal for peace : 


I: is technically impossible to discontinue our military prepara- 
tions, which have become necessary owing to Austria-Hungary’s mobili- 
zation.”’ 

No mention of the Lokal-Anzeiger. No mention of the German 


mobilization. 

As early as July 29 Russia had already answered this measure with 
the mobilization of 13 army corps. After July 29 Austria-Hungary 
had taken no further military measures which could have furnished 
Russia with any grounds for a general mobilization, which was equiya- 


lent to a declaration of war. Only after the general mobilization had 
taken place in Russia did Austria-Hungary on the morning of July 31 
also proceed to a general mobilization We ourselves even then exer- 


cised forbearance and patience to the utmost limits of consideration 
for our own existence and our duty toward our allies. As far back as 
July 29, when Russia mobilized against Austria-Hungary, we ourselves 
could have mobilized. The text of our treaty of alllamce with Austria 
Hungary was known, and nobody could have considered our mobiliza 








tion aggressive. We did not do it. 

Kut to the news of the Russian general mobilization we at first 
replied only with the announcement of a state of affairs threatening 
danger of war, which did not yet signify mobilization We informed 
the Russian Government and added that mobilization must follow if 
Russia did not cease every war measure against us and Austria-Hun- 
gary within 12 hours and give us a definite declaration in regard to 
this We gave Russia thereby, even when war seemed already inevi- 
table owing to her fault, another opportunity to come to her senses, 
and even at the last moment to save the peace. By this delay we also 
gave Russia's allied friends the world-historical opportunity to influence 
Russia in favor of penc: 

li as in vain Russia left us without a reply and England per- 
sisted in silence toward Russia France, through the mouth of her 
pren in the vening of July 81, simply denied to our ambassador 
the t of the Russian mobilization and ordered her own mobilization 
some lLours earlier than when we ourselves had proceeded to mobilize. 
Moreover, as regards the alleged defensive character of the Russian 
con mobilization, I will here emphatically declare that on the 
outh k of war in 1914 a general instruction of the Russian Govern- 
ment issued in 1912 for the contingency of mobilization was in force, 
which, word for word, contains the following passage by the All 
Highes 

“ It is ordered that the announcement of mobilization is at the same 
time an announcement of war against Germany.” Against Germany ! 
In 1912, against Germany ! 

I 3 incomprehensible bow, in view of these documentary facts, 
Lord Grey can come before the world and his own country with the 
stor f a maneuver by which we enticed the pacific Russian into 
mob ition against his own will by grossly deluding him about our 
ow! asures No! ‘The truth is Russia would never have decided 
on the fateful step if she had not been encouraged to it from the 
Thames by acts of commission and omission. 

I rveeall the actual situation at the time when Russia issued the 
order for a general mobilization. ‘The instructions which I gave our 
ambassador in Vienna on July_80 are known. Lord Grey also well 
knows that I retransmitted to Vienna with the most peremptory rec- 
ommendation the mediation proposal which he made to our ambassador 
on July 29 and which appeared to me a suttable basis for the matnte- 
nan ‘of peace At that time I telegraphed to Vienna: 


GERMAN EFFORTS IN VAIN. 
Should the Austro-Hungarian Government refuse all mediation we 
are confronted with a conflagration in which England would go against 


us, and Italy and Rumania, according to all indications, would not be 
with u so that with Austria-Hungary we should confront three great 
powers, Germany, as the result of England's hostility, would have ‘to 
bear the chief brunt of the fight. ‘The political prestige of Austria- 
Hungary, the honor of her arms, and her justified claims against Serbia 


can he sufficiently safeguarded by the eccupation of Belgrade or other 
plac We therefore urgently and emphatically ask the Vienna cabinet 
to cunsider the acceptance of mediation on the proposed conilitions. 
Responsibility for the consequences which may ctherelee arise must be 
extraordinarily severe for Austria-Hungary and ourselves.” 











The Austro-Hungarian Government acceded to our urgent representa- 
tions by giving its ambassador in Berlin the following instruction : 

“IT «ask your excellency most sincerely to thank Herr von Jagow, the 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, for the information given 
through Herr von Tschirschki, and to declare to him that despite the 
change in the situation which has since arisen through the Russian 
mobilization we are quite ready to consider the proposals of Sir Hdward 
Grey for a settlement between us and Serbia. A condition of our ac- 
ceptance is, of course, that our military action against Serbia should 
meanwhile proceed, and that the English cabinet should induce the 
Russian Government to bring to a standstill the Russian mobilization 
directed against us, in which case also we, as a matter of course, will 


onee cancel our defensive countermeasures forced upon us in 
Galicia.” 
Against this I place the following steps of Lord Grey. On July 


27, 1914, in reply te a remark of the Russian ambassador at London 
that the impression in German and Austro-Hungarian circles was that 
Hnglanti would remain quiet, he (Viscount Grey) said that that im- 
pression had been removed by the orders which “we gave to the first 
fleet.’ On July 29 Lord Grey immediately acquainted the French am 
bassador with his confidential warning to our ambassador at London, 
that Germany must be prepared for speedy decisions—that is, for her 
(Dngland’s) participation in the war against us. 

Could Lord Grey suppose that such a disclosure would serve peace? 
Must not France thereby have been encouraged to give Russia a promise 
of unconditional war suppert, which Russia had for days urgently de 
manded? Must not Russia have been strengthened to the utmost in her 
bellicose intention by the certainty of a Franco-British alliance? The 
Russian reply to Lord Grey's morning conversation was in fact not 
long in coming. On the evening of the same day, July 29, M. Sazonoff 
instructed the Russian amlbassader in Paris to express his sincere 
thanks for the declaration made to him by the French ambassador that 
Russia could rely fully upon the support of her ally, France. 





PUTS THE BLAME ON RUSSIA. 
Russia, therefore, during’ the night of July 30, was given the fact 
of Austro-Hungarian compliance, due to our influence, which gave an 


open road to the maintenance of peace. She was simultaneously faced 
with the certitude of Anglo-I'rench support, disclosed by Lord Grey to 


M. Paul Cambon, which alone gave her the possibility of war. 
She chose mobilization, and with it war. Who now is to blame for 


this fateful decision? We, who recommended with the greatest em- 
phasis to the Vienna Cabinet utter complaisance and the acceptance 
of the English proposal for mediation, or the British Cabinet, which, 
in a critical hour, held out to France and Russia a prospect of its 
support. Lord Grey did not speak of these decisive things, but, on the 
other ‘hand, he turned the attention ef his audience to minor things. 

The resort to The Hague Tribunal which the Czar proposed sounds 
on first sight ‘very important, but it was proposed after the Russian 
troops had already been put in motion against us. His own conference 
proposal—I have repeatedly pointed out this in the Reichstag—Lord 
Grey set aside in favor of eur mediation. 

And Belgium! sefore a single German soldier had set foot on 
selgian territory Lord Grey explained to the French ambassador, 
after the latter’s report to his Government, that in case the German 
flect should enter the Channel or pass from the North Sea with the 
intention of attacking the French coast or the French fleet or disturb 
(Beunruhigen) the mercantile fleet—-I repeat the word “ disturb,” gen- 
tlemen-—the British fleet would interfere, and give its protection ‘in 
such a manner that from this moment England and Germany would be 
in a state of war. 

Can he who é@echred that our fleet's putting to sea would be a 
casus belli still seriously maintain that the violation of Belgian 
neutrality was the sole cause of England’s entering the war against 
her will? And finally, with regard to the statement that, in order to 
keep England out of the war, we made a discreditable proposal to the 
British Government to shut its eyes to the violation of Pelwian neutral 
ity and allow us a free hand to take the Irench colonies, I challenge 
Lord Grey to investigate the real facts in his Blue Book and in his 
documents. 

In an earnest endeavor to localize the 
ambassador in Berlin on July 29 that on the condition of Dingland’s 
neutrality we would guarantee the integrity of France. On August 1 
Prince Lichnowsky asked Lord Grey whether in the event of Germany's 
undertaking to respect the neutrality of Belgium England would also 
undertake to observe neutrality. He further held out the prospect that in 


war, I assured the British 


the event of English neutrality the integrity not only of France but 
also of the French colonies might be guaranteed. On my instructions 
he gave an assurance that we were ready to give up the idea of an 
attack against France if Dngland would guarantee the neutrality of 


France. 

At the last moment I promised further that so long as Hngland r¢ 
mained neutral eur ficet would not attack the French northern coast, 
and on the condition of reciprocity would undertake no hostile opera 
tions against French merchant ships. Lord Grey’s sole reply to this 


was that he must finally decline all promise of neutrality. He could 
only say that England wished to — her hands untied. If England 
had given this declaration of neutrality she would not have been ex 


posed to the contempt of the whole world, but would have gained the 
credit of having prevented the war (das Verdienst den Ausbruch dd 
Krieges zu verhindern). 

I ask here, too, who willed the war? We, who were prepared to give 
England every imaginable security for France and Belgium, or England. 
which declined all our proposals and refused even to indicate the way 


for the preservation of peace between our two nations (zwischen uns 
beiden Liindern) ? 
CONCERNING A PBACE LEAGUE, 

Lord Grey finally dealt exhaustively with the period afier pea 
and with the establishment of an international union to presery 
peace. On that subject, too, I will say a few words. We never con 
cealed our doubts whether peace could be lastingly insured by inter 
national organizations such as arbitration courts. I will not discuss 


here the theoretical parts of the problem, but in practice now and in 
peace we shall bave to define our attitude toward the question. 

When, after the termination of the war, the world shall fully 
recognize its horrible devastation of blood and treasure, then through 
all mankind will go the cry for peaceful agreements and understand- 
ings which will prevent, so far as is humanly possible, the return of 


such an immense catastrophe. This cry will be so strong and 50 
justified that it must lead to a result. Germany will honorably co 
eperate in investigating every attempt to find a_ practical solution, 


and collaborate toward its possible realization, and that all the more 


if 
i 


the war, 
which will « 


well 








must be made 
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guarantees for lasting peace, adding: “‘ Now ig the ‘time for the gutente 
powers, especially Great Britain, to come forward ‘with a program.” 

Vorwiirts says that what the German Go¥ernment now desires is 
tolerably clear ; that the chancellor expressed it in different words than 
Philipp Scheidemann, Socialist leader in the Reichstag, who in a speech 
last month asserted that the belligerent mations desired peace, but 
that the views of Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg are no less clear than are 
those of Herr Scheidemann. ‘ 

“In the chancellor’s speech,” Vorwiirts continues, “one hears the 
first sound of the future rustling which will signalize the end of war's 
horrors.” 


BLAMES ALLIES’ OBSTINACY——BETHMANN-HOLLWEG SAYS IT ONLY HARD- 
ENS GERMANY’S RESISTANCE. 


AMSTERDAM, November 10. 


Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg expressed the conviction that 
Germany was certain of final victory in his speech before the main 
committee of the Reichstag yesterday, according to ——— of the ses- 
sion published here. The chancellor is quoted as saying: — 

“ Wngland and France in 1915 guaranteed to Russia territorial rule 
over Constantinople, the Bosporus, and the western shores of the Dar- 
danelles, with its hinterland, while Asia Minor was to be divided 
among the members of the entente. The annexation intentions of our 
enemies also include Alsace-Lorraine, which the league of peace is to 
guarantee them. Such a policy, of course, can not form a basis for an 
effective peace union. Germany is ready at all times to Join a union 
of the peoples, and even to place herself at the head of such a union 
to restrain a disturber of the peace. Not in the shadow of Prussian 
militarism did the world live before the war, but in the shadow of a 
policy of isolation which was to keep Germany down. 

‘‘Against this policy, whether it appears diplomatically as an en- 
circlement, militarily as a war of destruction, or economically as a 
world boycott, we from the beginning were on the defensive. The 
German people wages this war as a defensive war for the safety of its 
national existence, for its free development. We never pretended any- 
thing else, never intended anything else. Not otherwise can be ex- 
plained this display of gigantic force, this inexhaustible heroism, unex- 
ampled in all human history. 

“ The enemy obstinately wills to war with the callin 7 military 
material and auxiliary forces from all parts of the world. hese efforts 
harden our resistance to still greater determination. Whatever Eng- 
land can still bring = of strength—and Engiland’s command of 
strength has its limits—it is predestined to fall before our will to live. 
This will is unconquerable, and we await the enemy's recognition of 
this, confident that this recognition must come.” 


DERNBURG FOR PEACE DEAGUE—URGES GERMANS NOT TO LET GREY “ TAKE 
THE WIND OUT OF OUR SAILS.” 


BgeeLiIn, November 10. 


Though evoking practically no favorable comment at the time it was 
first suggested, the idea of a league of nations to maintain peace by 
force, if necessary, as championed by President Wilson aid latterly 
espoused by Viscount Grey, has by no means fallen on unfruitful soil 
here. It is now not only warmly received in out-and-out pacifist circles 
and among the Social Democrats, but is meeting with thoughtful 
interest in much wider and more inrportant circles of public opinion. 

Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, writing on diplomacy in the Tageblett, says: 

“] ask the question, Why, after President Wilson, before the Tuft 
Peace League, and in his Cincinnati speech, had caHed on the nations 
of the world to confess their belief in the importance of super-State 
agreements, no answering echo came from Germany, either from the 
Government or Parliament? Or is there anyone who does not agree 
with Viscount Grey’s ‘peace treaties guaranteed by force of arms,’ or 
who does not dare to speak his mind? Why must we let the wind be 
taken out of our sails by Viscount Grey and thereby give him an oppor- 
tunity of calumniating us in the most impertinent manner? Do we 
enjoy standing before the world without contradiction as Huns, bar- 
barians, a? without faith and loyalty—not only before the English 
world, whic isn’t quite a matter of indifference to us, since a peace 
which in the last analysis is nothing but ‘no war’ is, after all, not our 
goal-—but especially before the neutral world, which, after all, includes 
some 140,000,000 cultivated whites ? 

“a understand quite well the shy pride of our German character, 
which wants to make no answer to such things and rightly considers 
them beneath our dignity. But no utterance of this sort should remain 
in future without refutation. If it can not be done by the Government, 
there should be sufficient talent among the parties to undertake the 
task; and if the Reichstag does not happen to be im session, one can 
learn of the English that when they have anything to say they quickly 
enough get up a public meeting, a luncheon, or a similar opportunity, or, 
at the worst, write a letter, in order to give a leading statesman an 
opportunity to express himself without contradiction. 

“For I assert with all conviction that the German nation, too, wills 
that in future such frightful happenings as the present world war shall 
be avolded by all possible means, and the German nation wills to have 
all means employed which may serve this end. Yes; even if we believe 
that many of these means which one @ubs ‘ pacifist’ would in the end 
have no success, we must not decline them and hanghfily close our doors 
against them, if only out of ‘respect for others who do believe in them. 

*We made a poor showing at the various Hague conferences—not, 
pote. because in the final analysis we did not have right on our side, 
yut because we blurted out our views regarding the proposals made 
there with such brutal objections as deeply to hurt the sensibilities of 
the other side, which, after all, consisted of the leading men of the rest 
of the world. That surely was not art and surely was not diplomacy. 
Good will to a right end we all can have. 

“Viscount Grey has characterized as one of England's war aims 
super-State organizations, and the chancellor in his last speech assented 
with the phrase, ‘That is what we want, too.’ But such an expression 
must go still further ; it must be made still clearer, else its effect is lost. 
A free profession of faith in the idea, however, would create an agree- 
ment between enemies on at least one war aim, and even that would be 
something worth while. Moreover, it would conform with the feelings 
of the great majority of the German nation.” 


SOUGHT CHANCELLOR’S VIEWS—HIS REICHSTAG SPEECH AN ANSWER 7O 
THE PRACE LEAGUK’S INQUIRY. 
WASHINGTON, November 10. 


The indorsement by the German chancellor of the aims of the League 
to Enforce Peace in the Reichstag yesterday was a direct answer to an 








anguiry made by the officials of the league to the German Government 
: a its views in the matter. This was learned authoritatively 
o-n ° 

Some weeks ago an official of the league wrote a letter to Count von 
Bernstorff seta that the views of his Government be made known, 
in the interests of the progress of the league’s work. The ambassador 
at once forwarded the letter to the German foreign office with the 
recommendation that the request be granted, 

In official and diplomatic circles here considerable importance is 
attached to the chancellor’s utterances. It is said that, although the 
German Government’s indorsement of the principles of the league may 
not hasten the calling of a peace conference, Germany’s action may 
materially aid in the establishment of a more lasting and equitable 
peace than might otherwise be obtained. 


Germany took the initiative to secure threugh neutrals a 
conference between the belligerents to discuss peace terms. 


Text OF THH TevTONIC Notes TO THE NeuTRAL POWERS AND THE Pope, 
TO THE NEUTRAL POWERS. 
3BRLIN, December PR. 

Following is the text of the note addressed by Germany and her 
allies to the neutral powers for transmission to the entente allies: 

“The most terrific war experienced in history has been raging for 
the lest two years and a half over a large part of the world—a 
catastrophe which thousands of years of common civilization was unable 
to prevent and which injures the most precious achievements of 
humanity. 

“Our aims are not to shatter nor annihilate our adversaries. In 
spite of our consciousness of our military and economic strength and 
our readiness to continue the war (which has been forced upon us) to 
the bitter end, if necessary; at the same time, prompted by the desire 
to avoid further bloodshed and to make an end to the atrocities of war, 
the four allied powers propose to enter forthwith into peace negotia- 
tions. 

“The propositions which they bring forward for such negotiations, 
and which have for their object a guarantee of the existence of the 
honor and liberty of evolution for their nations, are, according to their 
firm belief, an appropriate basis for the establishment of a lasting peace. 

“The four allied powers have been obliged to take up arms to defend 
justice and the liberty of national evolution. The glorious deeds of our 
armies have in no way altered their purpose. We always maintained 
the firm belief that our own rights and justified claims in no way con- 
trol the rights of these nations. 

“ The spiritual and material progress which were the pride of Europe 
at the beginning of the twentieth century are threatened with ruin. 
Germany and her allies, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, vo 
proof of their unconquerable strength in this struggle. They gained 
gigantic advantages over adversaries superior in number and war ma- 
tertal. — lines stand unshaken against cver-repeated attempts mad 
by armies. 

“he last attack in the Balkans has been rapidly and victoriously 
overcome. The most recent events have demonstrated that further con- 
tinuance of the war will not :result in breaking the resistance of our 
forces, and the whole situation with regard to our troops justifies our 
expectation of further successes. 

“Tf, in spite of this offer of peace and reconciliation, the struggle 
should go on, the four allied powers are resolved to continue to a vic 
torious end, but they disclaim responsibility for this before humanity 
and history. The Imperial Government, through the good offices of 
your excellency, asks the Government of [here is inserted the name of 
the neutral power addressed in each instunce] to bring this communica- 
tion to the knowledge of the ‘Government of [here are inserted the 
names of the belligerents].”’ 

TO THE VATICAN. 
Berwin, December 12. 

The note of the German Government, as presented by Dr. von Muhl- 
berg, German winister to the Vatican, to Cardinal Gasparri, papal secre 
tary of state, reads as follows: 

“According to instructions received, I have the honor to send to your 

eminence a copy of the declaration of the Imperial Government to-day, 
which by the good offices of the powers intrusted with the protection of 
rerman interests in the countries with which the German Empire is in 
a state of war, transmits to these States, and in which the Imperial 
Government declares itself ready to enter into peace negotiations. The 
Austro-Hungarian, Turkish, and Bulgarian Governments also have sent 
similar notes. 

“™@he reasons which prompted Germany and her allies to take this 
step are manifest. For two years and a half a terrible war has been 
devastating the European Continent. Wnlimited treasures of civilize 
tion have been destroyed. Extensive areas have been soaked with 
blood. Millions of brave soldiers have fallen in batt’e and millions 
re returned home as invalids. Grief and sorrow fili almost every 
10Use. 

“Not only upon the belligerent nations, but also upon neutrals, the 
destructive consequences of the gigantic struggle weigh heavily. Trade 
and commerce, carefully built up in years of peace, have been depressed. 
The best forces of the nation have been withdrawn from the production 
of useful objects. Europe, which formerly was devoted to the propaga 
tion of religion and civilization, which was trying to find solutions for 
social problems, and was the home of science and art and all peaceful 
labor, now resembles an immense war camp in which the achievements 
and works of many decades are doomed to annihilation. 

“Germany is carrying on a war of defense against her enemies, 
which aim at her destruction. She fights to assure the integrity of her 
frontiers and the liberty of the German nation, for the right which she 
claims to develop freely her intellectual and economic energies in 
peaceful competition and on an equal footing with other nations. Al! 
the efforts of their enemies are unable to shatter the heroic armies of 
the (Teutonic) allies, which protect the frontiers of their cauntries, 
strengthened by the certainty that the enemy shall never pierce the 
iron wall. 

“Those fighting on the front know that they are supported by the 
whole nation, which is inspired by love for its country and is ready 
for the greatest sacrifices and determined to defend to the last extremity 
the inherited treasure of intellectual and economic work and the social 
organization and sacred soil of the country. 

“Certain of our own strength, but realizing Europe's sad future if 
the war continues; seized with pity in the face of the unspeakable 
misery of humanity, the German Empire, in accord with her allies, 
solemnly repeats what the chancellor already has declared a year ago, 
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that Germany is ready to give peace to the world by setting before the 
whole world the question whether or not it is possible to find a basis 
for an understanding. 

“ Since the first day of the pontifical reign his holiness the Pope has 
unswervingly demonstrated in the most generous fashion his solicitude 
for the innumerable victims of this war. He has alleviated the suffer- 
ings and ameliorated the fate of thousands of men injured by this catas- 
trophe. Inspired by the exalted ideas of his ministry, his holiness has 
seized every opportunity in the interests of humanity to end so san- 
guinary a war. 

‘The Imperial Government is firmly confident that the initiative of 
the four powers will find friendly welcome on the part of his holiness, 
and that the work of peace can count upon the precious support of 
the Holy See.” 


AUSTRIA’S SEPARATE STATEMENT. 
LONDON, December 12. 


An official Austrian statement, referring to the peace offer, says: 

“When in the summer of 1914 the patience of Austria-Hungary was 
exhausted by a series of systematically continued and ever-increasing 
provocations and menaces, and the monarchy, after almost 50 years 
of unbroken peace, found itself compelled to draw the sword, this 
weighty decision was animated neither by aggressive purposes nor by 
designs of conquest, but solely by the bitter necessity of self-defense, 
to defend its existence and safeguard itself for the future against 
similar treacherous plots of hostile neighbors. 

“That was the task and aim of the monarchy in the present war. 
In combination with its allies, well tried in loyal comradeship in arms, 
the Austro-Hungarian Army and fleet, fighting, bleeding, but also as 
sailing and conquering, gained such successes that they frustrated the 
intentions of the enemy. ‘The quadruple alliance pot only has won an 
immense series of victories, but also holds in its power extensive hostile 
territories. Unbroken is its strength, as our latest treacherous enemy 
has just experienced. 

“Can our enemies hope to conquer or shatter this alliance of 
powers? They will never succeed in breaking it by blockade and starva- 
tion measures. Their war aims, to the attainment of which they have 
come no nearer in the third year of the war, will in the future be 
proved to have been completely unattainable. Useless and unavailing, 
therefore, is the prosecution of the fighting on the part of the enemy. 

“The powers of the quadruple alliance, on the other hand, have ef- 
fectively pursued their aims, namely, defense against attacks on their 
existence and integrity, which were planned in concert long since, and 
the achievement of real guarantees, and they will never allow them- 
selves to be deprived of the basis of their existence, which they have 
secured by advantages won. 

“The continuation of the murderous war, in which the enemy can de 
stroy much, but can not, as the quadruple alliance is firmly confident, 
alter fate, is ever more seen to be an aimless destruction of human 
lives and property, an act of inhumanity justified by no necessity, 
and a crime against civilization. 

“This conviction and the hope that similar views may also be begun 
to be entertained in the enemy camp has caused the idea to ripen in 
the Vienna Cabinet—in full agreement with the Governments of the 
allied [Teutonic] powers—of making a candid and loyal endeavor to 
come to a discussion with their enemies for the purpose of paving a 
way for peace, 

“The Governments of Austria-Hungary, Germany, Turkey, and Bul- 
garia have addressed to-day identical notes to the diplomatie repre- 
sentatives in the capitals concerned who are intrusted with the promo- 
tion of enemy nationals, expressing an inclination to enter into peace 
negotiations and requesting them to transmit this overture to enemy 
States. This step was simultaneously brought to the knowledge of the 
representatives of the Holy See in a special note, and the active interest 
of the Pope for this offer of peace was solicited. Likewise the accred- 
ited representatives of the remaining neutral States in the four capitals 
were acquainted with this proceeding for the purpose of informing their 
Governments. 

‘‘ Austria and her allies by this step have given new and decisive proof 
of their love of peace. It is now for their enemies to make known their 
views before the world. 

“Whatever the result of its proposal may be, no responsibility can 
fall on the quadruple alliance, even before the judgment seat of its 
own peoples, if it is eventually obliged to continue the war.” 


The note was transmitted to the belligerent powers by Presi- 
dent Wilson without comment. 

The chancellor explained the purpose in his address to the 
Reichstag on the same day, December 12. 


The chancellor said: 

‘The Reichstag had been adjourned for a long period, but fortu- 
nately it was left to the discretion of the president as to the day of the 
next meeting. This discretion was caused by the hope that soon happy 
events in the field would be recorded, a hope fulfilled quicker, almost, 
than expected. I shall be brief, for actions speak for themselves.” 

The chancellor said Roumania had entered the war in order to roll 
up the German positions in the east and those of Germany’s allies. At 
the same time the grand offensive on the Somme had as its object to 
pierce the German western front, and the renewed Italian attacks were 
intended to paralyze Austria-Hungary. 

“The situation was serious,” said the chancellor. ‘ But with God’s 
help our troops shaped conditions so as to give us security which not 
only is complete but still more so than ever before. The western front 
stands. Not only does it stand but in spite of the Roumanian campaign 
it is fitted out with larger reserves of men and material than it had 
been formerly. The most effective precautions have been taken against 
all Italian diversions. And while on the Somme and on the Carso the 
drum fire resounded while the Russians launched treops against the 
eastern frontier of Transylvania, Field Marshal von Hindenburg cap- 
tured the whole of western Wallachia and the hostile capital of Bu- 
charest, leading with unparalleled genius the troops that in competition 
with all the allies made possible what hitherto was considered impossible- 


VAST SUPPLIES SEIZED. 


“And Hindenburg does not rest. Military operations progress. By 
strokes of the sword at the same time firm foundations for our eco- 
nomic needs have been laid. Great stocks of grain, victuals, oil, and 
other goods fell into our hands in Roumania. Their transport has be- 
gun. In spite of scarcity, we could have lived on our own supplies, 
but now our safety is beyond question. 
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“To these great events on land heroic deeds of equal importance are 
added by our submarines. The specter of famine, which our enemies 
intended to appear before us, now pursues them without mercy. When 
after the termination of the first year of the war the Emperor ad- 
dressed the nation in a public appeal, he said ‘ Having witnessed such 
great events, my heart was filled with awe and determination.’ Neither 
our Emperor nor our nation ever changed their minds in this respect. 
Neither have they now. The genius and heroic acts of our ieaders have 
fashioned these facts as firm as iron. If the enemy counted upon the 
weariness of his enemy, then he was deceived. 

“The Reichstag, by means of the national auxiliary war-service law, 
helped to build a new offensive and defensive bulwark in the midst of 
the great struggle. Behind the fighting army stands the nation at 
work—the gigantic force of the nation, working for the common aim. 








“The Empire is not a besieged fortress, as our adversaries imagined, 
but one gigantic and firmly disciplined camp, with inexhaustible re- 





sources. That is the German Empire, which is firmly and faithfully 
united with its brothers in arms, who have been tested im battle under 
the Austro-Hungarian, Turkish, and Bulgarian flags. 

*“Qur enemies now ascribed to us a plan to conquer the whole world, 
and then desperate cries of anguish for peace. But not confused by 
those asseverations, we progressed with firm decision, and we thus con- 
tinue our progress, always ready to defend ourselves and fight for our 
nation’s existence, for its free future, and always ready for this price 
to stretch out our hands for peace. 

NOT DEAF TO PEACE. 

“Our strength has not made our ears deaf to our responsibility 
before God, before our own nation, and before humanity. The declara 
tions formerly made by us concerning our readiness for peace were 
evaded by our adversaries. Now we have advanced one step farther in 
this direction. On August 1, 1914, the Emperor had personally to take 
the gravest decision which ever fell to the lot of a German—the order 
for mobilization—which he was compelled to give as a result of the 
Russian mobilization. During these long and earnest years of the war 
the Emperor has been moved by a single thought: How peace could 
be restored to safeguard Germany after the struggle in which she has 
fought victoriously. 

** Nobody can testify better to this than I, who bear the responsibility 
for all actions of the Government. In a deep moral and religious sense 
of duty toward his nation, and, beyond it, toward humanity, the 
Emperor now considers that the moment has come for official action 
toward peace. His Majesty, therefore, in complete harmony and in 
common with our allies, decided to propose to the hostile powers to 
enter peace negotiations. This morning I transmitted a note to this 
effect to all the hostile powers through the representatives of those 
powers which are watching over our interests and rights in the hostile 
States. I asked the representatives of Spain, the United Stat and 
Switzerland to forward that note. 

“The same procedure has been adopted to-day in Vienna, Constanti 
nople, and Sofia. Other neutral States and His Holiness the Pope have 
been similarly informed.” 

The Reichstag adjourned, to be reconvened at the call of the presi 
dent. Prior to adjournment the president of the chamber deciared 
that the nation and iis representatives would always support the 
chancellor in a policy which was farsighted and intelligent. 

AWAIT ANSWER SERENELY. 

The chancellor then read the note, and, continuing, sald : 

“ Gentlemen, in August, 1914, our enemies challenged the superiority 
of power in the world war. ‘To-day we raise the question of 
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which is a question of humanity. We await the answer of our mies 
with that sereneness of mind which is guaranteed to us by our « rior 


and interior strength and by our clear conscience. If our enemies de 
cline to end the war, if they wish to take upon themselves the rid’s 
heavy burden of all these terrors which hereafter will follow, thes even 
in the jeast and smallest homes every German heart will burn in sacred 
wrath against our enemies, who are unwilling to stop human slauchier 
in order that their plans of conquest and annihilation may contin: 

“In the fateful hour we took a fateful decision. It has hes satu 
rated with the bloed of hundreds of thousands of our sons and brether: 
who gave their lives for the safety of their home. Human wilt nd 
human understanding are unable to reach to the extreme and st 
questions in this struggle of nations, which has unveiled all the ter. 
rors of earthly life, but also the grandeur of human courage and human 
will in ways never seen before. God will be the judge. We can pro 
eeed upon our way.” 

The purpose of the note was made known to the German field 


forces: 











KAISER NOTIFIES THE ARMY. 

While the announcements were being made in the Reichsta- ‘ 
Kaiser sent the following message to all the commanding eg ii 

“ Soldiers, in agreement with the sovereigns of my allies and 
the consciousness of victory I have made an offer of peace to the 
Whether it will be accepted fs still uncertain. Until that 1 
arrives you will fight on.” 

The Russian Duma took action first, it was said, to quiet tli 
rumors that the Czar might be induced to make a separate 
peace. 

By a unanimous vote the Russian Duma today went on record 
against acceptance of the peace proposals of the Teutonic powers. 

This news is contained in a Reuter dispatch from Petregrad, which 
states that formal action of the Duma by resolution followed an ad 
dress by the new foreign minister, M. Pokrovsky, whe announced at 
the outset that he spoke with full authority in behalf of the (zai 
M. Pokrovsky said in his speech: 

“In addressing you immediately upon having been appointed mi: 
of foreign affairs, [ am not in a position to give you a detailed 





ment on the political situation, but I feel constrained to inform you 
without delay and with the supreme authorization of his Im a 
Majesty of the attitude of the Russian Government regarding th p 
plication of our enemies, of which you have heard through nev ele- 
grams. 

“ Words of peace, coming from the side which bears the whol: rden 
of responsibility for the world conflagration, which it started. and 
which is unparalleled in the annals of histery, however far ba ne 


goes, were no surprise to the allies. 
FEELERS OFTEN PUT OUT BY BERLIN. 
“In the course of the two and a haif years of war Germany has 
more than once mentioned peace. She spoke of it to her armies 








and her people each time she entered upon a military operation which 
Was ft decisive After each military success she put out feelers for 
a sep te peace on one side and another and conducted a_ propa- 
gan in the neutral press. All these efforts have met with calm and 
deter d resistance by the allied powers. 

* Secing now that she is powerless to make a breach in our unshakable 
ralliane Germany makes an official proposal to open peace negotia- 
tions In substance, the German proposal contains no tangible indi- 
cation regarding the nature of the peace which is desired by the 
enemy rmies which devastated and occupied Belgium, Serbia, and 
Montenegro and part of France, Russia, and Roumania. 


“The Austro-Germans have just proclaimed an illusory independence 
for part of Poland and by this are trying to lay hands on the entire 


Polish Nation The motives of the German step will be shown more 
clearly if one takes into consideration the domestic conditions of our 
enemies 


“Without speaking of the unlawful attempts to force the popwlation 
of Russian Poland to take arms against its own country, it will suffice 
to mention the introduction of general forced labor into Germany to 
understand how hard is the situation of our enemies. 

“To attempt at the last moment to profit by their fleeting territorial 
conquest before their domestic weakness was revyealed—that was the 
real meaning of the German proposal. In the event of failure they will 
exploit at home the refusal of the allies to accept peace in order to 
rehabilitate the tottering morale of their populations. 





DECEIVED AS TO RUSSIA’S SPIRIT. 


“ But there is another senseless motive in that they fail to understand 
the true spirit which animates Russia. Our enemies deceive themselves 
with the vain hope that they will find among us men cowardly enough 
to allow themselves to be deceived, if only for a moment, by the lying 
proposals. 

“That will not be. No Russian heart will vield; all Russia will rally 
more closely around its august Sovereign, who declared at the very 
beginning of the war that he would not make peace until the last enemy 
soldiers had left our country, and for the general collaboration which 
constitutes the only sure means of arriving at the end we all have at 
heart, namely, the crushing of the enemy. 

“The Russian Government repudiates with indignation the mere idea 
of suspendicg the struggle, thereby permitting Germany to take advan- 
tage of the last chance she will have of subjecting Europe to her hege- 
mony. ‘The innumerable sacrifices already made would be in vain if 
premature peace were concluded with an enemy whose forces have been 
shaken but not broken, and an enemy who is seeking a breathing space 
by making deceitful offers of a permanent peace, 

“In this inflexible decision Russia is in complete agreement with all 
her valiant allies. We are all equally convinced of the vital necessity 
of carrying on the war to a victorious end, and no subterfuge by our 
enemies will prevent us from following this path to the end.” 

DUMA’S REJECTION OF THE TEUTON PEACE PROPOSALS DECLARES THEM 
PROOF OF FOES’ WEAKNESS AND HYPOCRISY. 
LONDON, December 15. 


The Russian Duma’s resolution declaring against acceptance of the 
Teuton peace proposals reads as follows: 

“The Duma, having heard the statement by the minister of for- 
eign affairs, unanimously favors a categorical refusal by the allied 
Governments to enter, under present conditions, into any peace nego- 
tiations whatever. 

“It considers that the German proposals are nothing more than 
fresh proof of the weakness of the enemy and a hypocritical act from 
which the enemy expects no real success, but by which it seeks to 
throw upon others the responsibility for the war and for what hap- 
pened during it, and to exculpate itself before public opinion in Ger- 
many. 

“The Duma considers that a premature peace would not only be a 
brief period of calm but would also involve the danger of another 
bloody war and a renewal of the deplorable sacrifices by the people. 
It considers that a lasting peace will be possible only after a decisive 
victory over the military power of the enemy and after definite renun- 
ciation by Germany of the aspirations which render her responsible 
for the world war and for the horrors by which it has been 
accompanied.” 

On the 18th of December the President addressed his own 
famous and much-discussed peace note to the belligerents, and 
which was made public on the 20th: 

PRESIDENT WILSON’S NOTE TO THE BELLIGERENT NATIONS. 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO TITRE AMERICAN AMBASSADORS OF THE 
CAPITALS OF THE BELLIGERENT POWERS. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., December 18, 1916. 

The President directs me to send you the following communication 
to be presented immediately to the minister of foreign affairs of the 
Government to which you are accredited: 

The President of the United States has instructed me to suggest to 
the [here is inserted a designation of the Government addressed] a 
course of action with regard to the present war, which he hopes that 
the Government will take under consideration as suggested in the most 
friendly spirit, and as coming not only from a friend but also as 
coming from the representative of a neutral nation whose interests 
have been most seriously affected by the war and whose concern for 
its early conclusien arises out of a manifest necessity to determine 
how best to safeguard those interests if the war is to continue. 

{The third paragraph of the note as sent to the four central pow- 
ers—Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria—is as follows :] 

The suggestion which I am instructed to make the President has 
long had it in mind to offer. He is somewhat embarrassed to offer it 
at this particular time, because it may now seem to have been prompted 
by a desire to play a part in connection with the recent overtures of 
the central powers. It has,in fact, been in no way suggested by them in 
its origin, and the President would have delayed offering it until those 
overtures had been independently answered but for the fact that it also 
concerns the question of peace and may best be considered in connec- 
tion with other proposals which have the same end in view. The 
President can only beg that his suggestion be considered entirely on 
its own merits and as if it had been made in other circumstances. 

{The third paragraph of the note as sent to the 10 entente allies— 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Russia, Belgium, Montenegro, 
Portugal, Roumania, and Serbia—is as follows :] 
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The suggestion which I am instructed to make the President has long 
had it in mind to offer. He is somewhat embarrassed to offer it at 
this particular time, because it may now seem to have been prompted 
by the recent overtures of the central powers. It is, in fact, in 
no way associated with them in its origin, and the President would 
have delayed offering it until those overtures had been answered but 
for the fact that it also concerns the question of peace and may best 
be considered in connection with other proposals which have the same 
end in view. The President can only beg that his suggestion be con 
sidered entirely on its own merits and as if it had been made in other 
circumstances. 

{Thenceforward the note preceeds identically to all the powers, as 
follows :] 

The President suggests that an early occasion be sought to call out 
from all the nations now at war such an avowal of their respective 
views as to the terms upon which the war might be concluded and the 
arrangements which would be deemed satisfactory as a guaranty against 
its renewal or the kindling of any similar conflict in the future as 
would make it possible frankly to compare them. He is indifferent as 
to the means taken to accomplish this. He would be happy himself 
to serve, or even to take the initiative in its accomplishment, in any 
way that might prove acceptable, but he has no desire to determine 
the method or the instrumentality. One way will be as acceptable to 
him as another, if only the great object he has in mind be attained. 

Hie takes the liberty of calling attention to the fact that the objects, 
which the statesmen of the belligerents on both sides have in mind in 
this war, are virtually the same, as stated in general terms to their 
own people and to the world. Each side desires to make the rights and 
privileges of weak peoples and small! States as secure against aggression 
or denial in the future as the rights and privileges of the great and 
powerful States now at war. Each wishes itself to be made secure in 
the future, along with all other nations and peoples, against the recur- 
rence of wars like this and against aggression or selfish interference of 
any kind. Each would be jealous of the formation of any more rival 
leagues to preserve an uncertain balance of power amid multiplying 
suspicions; but each is ready to consider the formation of a league of 
nations to insure peace and justice throughout the world. sefore that 
final step can be taken, however, each decms it necessary first to settle 
the issues of the present war upon terms which will certainly safeguard 
the independence, the territorial integrity, and the political and com- 
mercial freedom of the nations involved. 

In the measures to be taken to secure the future peace of the world 
the people and Government of the United States are as vitally and as 
directly interested as the Governments now at war. ‘Their interest, 
moreover, in the means to be adopted to relieve the smaller and weaker 
peoples of the world of the peril of wrong and violence is as quick and 
ardent as that of any other people or Government. They stand ready, 
and even eager, to cooperate in the accomplishment of these ends, when 
the war is over, with every influence and resource at their command. 
But the war must first be concluded. The terms upon which it is to be 
concluded they are not at liberty to suggest; but the President does 
feel that it is his right and his duty to point out their intimate interest 
in its conclusion, lest it should presently be too late to accomplish the 
greater things which lie beyond its conclusion, lest the situation of neu- 
tral nations, now exceedingly hard to endure, be rendered altogether in- 
tolerable, and lest, more than all, an injury be done civilization itself 
which can never be atoned for or repaired. 

The President therefore feels altogether justified in suggesting an 
immediate opportunity for a comparison of views as to the terms which 
must precede those ultimate arrangements for the peace of the world, 
which all desire and in which the neutral nations as well as those at 
war are ready to play their full responsible part. 

If the contest must continue to proceed toward undefined ends by 
slow attrition until the one group of belligerents or the other is ex- 
hausted ; if million after million of human lives must continue to be 
offered up until on the one side or the other there are no more to 
offer ; if resentments must be kindled that can never cool and despairs 
engendered from which there can be no recovery, hopes of peace and 
of the willing concert of free peoples will be rendered vain and idle. 

The life of the entire world has been profoundly affected. Ivery 
part of the great family of mankind has felt the burden and terror of 
this unprecedented contest of arms. No nation in the civilized world 
can be said in truth to stand outside its influence or to be safe against 
its disturbing effects. And yet the concrete objects for which it is 
being waged have never been definitively stated. 

The leaders of the several belligerents have, bas been said, stated 
those objects in general terms. sut, stated in general terms, they 
seem the same on both sides. Never yet have the authoritative spokes- 
men of either side avowed the precise objects which would, if attained, 
satisfy them and their people that the war had been fought out. The 
world has been left to conjecture what definitive results, what actual 
exchange of guaranties, what political or territorial changes or read 
justments, what stage of military success, even, would bring the war 
to an end. 

It may be that peace is nearer than we know; that the terms which 
the belligerents on the one side and on the other would deem it neces- 
sary to insist upon are not so irreconcilable as some have feared: that 
an interchange of views would clear the way at least for conference 
and make the permanent concord of the nations a hope of the imme- 
diate future, a concert of nations immediately practicable. 

The President is not proposing peace; he is not even offering media- 
tion. He is merely proposing that soundings be taken in order that 
we may learn, the neutral nations with the belligerent, how near the 
haven of peace may be for which all mankind longs with an intense 
and increasing longing. He believes that the spirit in which he speaks 
and the objects which he sceks will be understood by all concerned, 
and he confidently hopes fer a response which will bring a new light 
into the affairs of the world. 





LANSING, 
[Copies of the above will be delivered to all neutral Governments for 
their information.) 
On the next day Secretary Lansing made his statements, both 
of which are here appended: 
SECRETARY LANSING'S TWO STATEMENTS REGARDING PEACE NOTE TO 
BELLIGERENTS. 
WASHINGTON, December 21. 
Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, issued two statements to-day 
bearing upon President Wilsen’s action in addressing the belligerent 
Governments regarding terms for peace. The first statement was as 
follows : 
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Che reasons for the sending of the note were as follows: 

't isn’t our material interest we had in mind when the note was sent, 
but more and more our own rights are becoming involved by the bel- 
ligerents on both sides, so that the situation is becoming increasingly 
critical, 

mean by that that we are drawing nearer the verge of war ourselves, 
and therefore we are entitled to Know exactly what each belligerent 
seeks, in order that we may regulate our conduct in the future. 

‘No nation has been sounded. No consideration of the German over 
tures or of the speech of Lloyd George was taken into account in the 
formulation ef the document. The only thing the overtures did was 
to delay it a few gays. It was not decided to send it until Monday. Of 
course, the difficulties that faced the President were that it might be 
construed as a movement toward peace and in aid of the German over 
iures. He specifically denies that that was the fact in the document 
itself. 

“The sending of this note wiil indicate the possibility of our being 
forced into the war. That possibility ought to serve as a restraining 
and sobering force, safeguarding American rights. It may also serve 
to force an earlier conclusion of the war. Neither the President nor 
myself regard this note as a peace note; it is merely an effort to get the 
belligerents to define the end for which they are fighting. 

MR. LANSING’S SECOND STATEMENT. 

Later in the day the Secretary issued the following statement 

‘IT have learned from several quarters that a wrong impression was 
made by the statement which I made this morning, and I wish to cor 
rect that impression. 

‘My intention was to suggest the very direct and necessary interest 
which this country, as one of the neutral nations, has in the possible 
terms which the belligerents may have in mind, and I did net intend 
to intimate that the Government was considering any change in its 
policy of neutrality, which it has consistantly pursued in the face of 
constantly increasing difficulties. 

‘I regret that my words were open to any other construction, as I 
now realize that they were. I think that the whole tone and language 
of the note to the belligerents show the purpose without further com 
ment on my part. It is needless to say that I am unreservedly in 
support of that purpose and hope to see it accepted.” 








The note conveyed confidence to the German Embassy, as 
suggested by its reception. 

“Now I am perfectly convinced there will be a confer 
Count yon Bernstorff, the German ambassador, when he 
details of President Wilson’s undertaking. 





Prime Minister Lloyd-George was to have addressed Parlia- 
ment on the 19th of December on the German note, but was 
delayed for a short time by illness. His speech follows: 

LLoyvp-GEorGr’s Historic SrEecH REGARDING PEACE. 

I shall have to claim the indulgence of the House in making a few 
observations that I have to make in moving the second res i 
the bill. 

I appear before the House of Commons to-day with the most terrible 
responsibility that can fall upon the shoulders of any liying man. As 
the chief minister of the Crown, and in the midst of the most stu 
pendous war in which this country ever has been engaged, a war upon 
which its destinies depend, the responsibilities which 1 the 
Government have been accentuated by the declaration man 
chancellor, and I propose to deal with that at once. 

The statement made by him in the German Reichstag has been fol 
lowed by a note presented to us by the United Stat j without 
any note or comment. The answer, which is given by th nment, 
will be given in full accord with all our various allies. Already there 
has been an interchange of views, not upon the nots f, because 
it has o1 recemtly arrived, but upon the spirit which impelled the note. 

» note is onl) paraphrase of the speech, so that the subject matter 
of the note itself has been discussed informally with th Lli¢ and I 
am glad to be able to say that we arrived separately at identical cor 
clusions. 

I am very glad that the first answer was given to the Gern 
by France and by Russia. They have unquestionab]) 
right to give the first answer. The enemy is still on their soil and th 
sacrifices have been greater. The answer they have given has alread 
appeared in all the papers, and I stand here to-day on behalf of the 
Government to give a clear and definite support to the statement they 
have already made. And here iet me say that any man or set of men 
who wantonly and without sufficient cause prolongs a terrible conflict 
like this has on his soul a crime that oceans could not cleanse; on the 
other hand, a man or set of men who from a sense of war weariness 
abandoned the struggle without achieving the high purpose for which 
we entered upon it would be guilty of the most ghastly poltroonery ever 
perpetrated by any statesman. 

QUOTES LINCOLN’S WORDS. 

I should like to quote the well-known words of Abraham Lincoln 
under similar conditions : 

‘We accepted the war for an object, a worthy object 
end when that object is attained. Under God I hope it will ney 
until that time.’’ 

Are we to achieve that object by accepting the invitations of th 
German chancellor? That is the only question we have to put to oul 
selves. 

There has been some talk about the preposals of peace. What are 
those proposals? There are none. To enter on the invitation of Ger 
many, proclaiming herself victorious, without any knowledge of the 
proposals she intends to make, into a conference, is putting our heads 
into a noose with the rene end in the hands of the Germans. 

This country is not altogether without experience in these matters. 
It is not the first time we have fought a great military despotism 
which was overshadowing Europe, and it will not be the first time we 
shall help to overthrow it.. We have an uncomfortable historical memory 
of these things. We can recall how cne of the greatest of these despots, 
having a purpose to serve in the organization of his nefarious scheme, 
invariably appeared in the garb of the angel of peace. He usually 
appeared under two conditions—when he wished for time to assimilate 
conquest and reorganize for fresh advances, or, secondly, when his 
subjects showed symptoms of fatigue and war weariness. The appeal 
was always made in the name of humanity. He demanded an end of 
bloodshed, at which he professed himself to be horrified, but for which 
he himself was mainly responsible. Our ancestors were taken in once, 
and bitterly did they and Europe rue it. The time was devoted to 
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ganizing his forces for a deadlier attack than ever upon the 
of Europe. 
STANDS BY ASQUITH S TERMS, 



























Examples of the kind cause us to 1 sider 
able measure of reminiscent disquiet v re 
we give favorable consideration to such at Germ: 
prepared to accede to the only terms on w t is ; ible fo ¢ 
to be obtained and maintained in Europe. 

What are these terms’? They ave been repeatedly stated by all 
leading statesmen of the allies. All I can ce to 
leader of the house, Mr. Bonar Law, said last weel en d 
practically the same statement of terms as those put forwa I vir 
Asquitl “ restitution, paration, gurrante a nst 1 t ! 

So that there shall be no mistakes—and it is importa 
should be po mistake in a matter of the life and deati 
let me say complete restitution, full reparation, and ef 
Lies 

Did the German « ellor use a single phra i t 
that he was prepar« to accept such term ( 
restitution? Was tl iny suggestion of repar n} 
indication of any ‘urity for the future, th a 
































tion would not again be perpetrated at the first yz 

The very substance and style of tl speech of 
peace on the only terms on which peace yossible. He is me ven 
conscious now that Germany has committed an offense agair the 
rights of free nations, I en to this quotation: “ Not for an it 
had they (the ntral powers) swerved from tl ( 

r ct for the rights of free natio in y degr in b 
with their own rights and gitimate interest When did th d 

ce that? Where was the respect for the rights of her 1 I 
Belgium ? 

That, it is said, was for self-defens Menaced, I suppose, the 
overwhelming army of Helcium, the Germans were intim nto 
invading Belgium yurnis Belzia cities and illages, n 
thousands of inhabitant ld and young, carrying survivors into hond 
age—yea, carryir hem into slave it th ery m¢ ut 
note was being written about the “ unswerving conviction of 
spect for the rights of other nations.” 

What guaranty is thei that thes terrol will not be ret ! ir 
the future? That, if we enter into a treaty of peace ve reat 
an end 1 Prussian militarism if 1 is to be no reckoni: or 
these atr¢ ‘ities by land id sea I v to grasp the I i i 
petrated them without any repat 

We have to exact damage 

We have begun: already has cost 1 mit 

We must exact it now as 1 to leay ich a n nee 
for our children 

RITICIZES ‘ TA oO 

Much as we | long for p ‘ pl ‘ horrified at t 
their note and speech git smal courage! © hep OF I 
ible am istin pea What pe is given i tt p l lie 
whole 1 1 : i rness. t va nt 
Prussian milita t i { i dor 
P teh up a peace Roy 

The very speech ounds wit! h oast t I ur 
tri the very appeal for peacs as delivered ostentatiou 
the triumphal chariot of Prussian militarisn 

We must keep a st Ifast « on the purpose for which w 

Otherwise the great sa fices we are making l 
fhe German note states that r the defense of 
the freedom of national developme1 h ntral | 
ned te s 1 pl not | ‘ 
isten To i } ‘ i r I 
supporti he « the } in : 
' wished ft ' d al « 1 
thei nat eveloj t W ] ied ti ! 
a ' hat ' 
velopn n tl directi r n ! 
h t} ‘ ‘ + 

That | ' 
ent I war a I 1 i nst 
Prussian milit vy dominat! i tl 
nost mplet ind effective guarant 2 I 
caste ever again disturbing th ( f I I 

Prussia, since she got into the har of tha t 
neighbor—arrogant, threaten I ing if zg yur 
will, taking one fair field after an r from we ! 
adding them to her own dominions, ostenfatiously piling u 
of offense, ready on a moment’s notice to be used 

O MORE 85S‘ SHBUCKI ( 

She has always been an unpk disturbing neighbor 
got thoroughly m the nerves of E irope, and he! was nmé 
where she dwelt. 

It is difficult for thos } were fortunate enough to live t 
of miles away 1 understand what it has meant to these y i 
near. Even here, with the protection of the bread seas bet :, 
we know what a disturbing factor the Prussians were with thei I 
stant naval menace. But even we can hardly realiy wha ine 
meant to France and Russia. Several tim there wer t 


There were two of them within the lifetime of this ceneratio 
presented an alternative of war or humiliation 





There were many of us who had hoped that n 
Germany would have been strong enough to ch to 
eliminate this hectoring. All our hopes proved ~ ‘ 





this great war has been forced by the Prussian 
France, Russia, Italy, and ours i 
to it that this swashbuckling threugh the street 
turbance of all harmless and peaceful citizens she 
ap offense against the law of nations 

The mere word that led Belgium to her own destruction not 
satisfy Europe any more. We all believed it; we ail trusted ir It 
gave way at the first pressure of temptation. and Europe ha eu 
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plunged into this vortex of bleod. We will therefor« we 
hear what terms snd guaranties the German Governmer other 
than those, better than those, surer than these, which htly 
broke. Meanwhile we ought to put our trust in an unbr } army 


rather than in a broken faith. 

For the moment I do not think that it would be advisable for me to 
add anything upon this particular invitation. 
delivered by the allies in the course of the next 


A formal reply will be 
ew days. 
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PAINTS STERN PICTURE OF SITUATION, 


What is the urgent task in front of the Government? To complete 
and make even more effective the mobilization of all our national re- 
sources, a mobilization which has been going on since the commencement 
of the wer, so as to enable the nation to bear the strain, however pro- 
longed, and to march through to victory, however lengthy and however 
exhausting may be the task. It is a gigantic task, and let me give this 
word of warning—if there be any who have given their confidence to 
the new administration in expectation of a speedy victory, they will be 
doomed to disappointment. 7 : 

I am not going to paint a gloomy picture of the military situation 
(if I did it would not be a true picture), but I must paint a stern pic- 
ture because that accurately represents the facts. I have always in- 
sisted on the nation being taught to realize the actual facts of this war. 
I have attached enormous importance to it at the risk of being char- 
acterized as a pessimist. I believe that a good many of our misunder- 
standings have arisen from exaggerated views which have been taken 
about successes and from a disposition to treat as trifling real setbacks. 

To do so, to imagine that you can only get the support and the best 
help of a strong people by concealing difficulties is to show a funda- 
mental misconception of our people. The British people are just as 
sweet toothed as anybody, and they like pleasant things being put on 
the table, but that is not the stuff they have been brought up on, and 
that is not what the British Empire has been nourished on. 

Britain has never shown at its best except when it was confronted 
with a danger, real and understood. 


ROUMANIA AND GREECE, 


Let us look at the East for a moment. The Roumanian blunder was 
an unfortunate one, but at the worst it prolongs the war; it does not 
alter the fundamental facts of the war. I can not help hoping that it 
may even have a salutary effect in calling the attention of the allies 
to the obvious defects in their organization, not merely the organiza- 
tion of each, but the organization of the whole. If it does that and 
braces them to fresh efforts, it may prove, bad as it is, a blessing. That 
is the worst. That has been a real setback. It is the darkest cloud, 
and it is a cloud that appeared on a clearing horizon. 

We are doing our best to make it impossible that that disaster should 
lead to worse. That is why we have taken within the last few days 
very strong action in Greece. We mean to take no risks there. We 
decided to take definite and decisive action, and I think it has succeeded. 
We have decided also to recognize the agents of that great Greek states- 
man, M. Venizelos. 


THE TRIUMPHS ON THE SOMME, 


I should like to say one word about the lesson of the fighting on the 
western front-—not about the military strategy, but about the signifi- 
cance of the whole of that great struggle—one of the greatest struggles 
in the history of the world. It is full of encouragement and of hope. 

Just look at it—an absolutely new army! The old had done its duty 
and spent itself on the achlevement of its great task. This is a new 
army. But a year ago it was ore in the earth of Britain—yea, and of 
Ireland. It became iron, it has passed through a flery furnace, and 
the enemy know that it is fine steel. 

Yet this absolutely new army, new men, new officers, generals new 
to this kind of work, have faced the greatest army the world has ever 
seen, the best equipped. the best trained, and they have beaten them, 
beaten them battle after battle, day after day, week after week, from 
the strongest intrenchments ever devised by human skill. They have 
driven them out by valor—by valor that is incredible. 

When you read the story of it, there is something which is full of 
hope for the future, which fills you with pride in the nation to which 
they belong. It is a fact full of significance for us and for the foe. 
It is part of his reckoning. He sees that army grow under his very 
eyes. A great French general said to me: “ Your army is a new army. 
It must learn—not merely its generals, not merely its officers, but its 
men—what to do and how and when to do it.” 

Therefore, basing our confidence upon these facts, I am as con- 
vineed as I ever was of ultimate victory if the nation proves as steady, 
as valorous, as ready to sacrifice and ready to learn and to endure as 
that great army of our sons in France. 


GOVERNMENT ORGANIZED FOR ACTION. 


I should like now to say a word or two about the Government itself, 
In doing so I am anxious to avoid all issues which excite irritation or 
controversy. ‘There is no time for that, It must not be assumed, how- 
ever, if I do so that I accept as complete the accounts which have 
been given of the way the Government was formed. My attitude to- 
ward the policy of the late administration, of which I was a member 
and for all of whose deeds I am just as responsible as anyone else, has 
been given in letters or memoranda, and my reasons for leaving it 
have also been given in a letter. If it were necessary I should on 
personal grounds welcome the publication of these, but I am convinced 
that controversies as to the past will not help us as to the future. 
Therefore, as far as I am concerned, I place them on one side and get 
on with what I regard as the business of the Government under these 
trying conditions. 

I should like to say something first of all as to the unusual character 
and composition of the Government as an executive body. The House 
has realized that there has been a separation between the functions 
of the prime minister and the leader of the House. That was because 
we came to the conclusion that it was more than any one man, what- 
ever his energy or physical strength, could do to undertake both func- 
tions in the middle of a great war. 

The task of leader of the House is a very anxious and absorbing one. 
I have not been able to attend the House very much during the last 
two or three years, but I have been here often enough to realize that 
the task of leader of the House of Commons is no sinecure, even in a 
war. 

There are three characteristics in the present administration in which 
it may be said that it has departed, perhaps, from precedent. First of 
all these is the concentration of the executive authority in a very few 
hands. The second is the choosing of men of administrative and busi- 
ness capacity rather than men of parliamentary experience, where we 
were unable to obtain both for the headship of Government depart- 
ments. ‘The third is the franker and fuller recognition of the partner- 
ship of labor in the government of this country. 

No Government has ever been formed which has had such a number 
of men who all their lives haye been associated with labor and the labor 
organizations of this country. We realize that it is impossible to con- 
duct a war without getting the unqualified support of labor, and we are 
anxious to obtain their assistance and counsel for the conduct of the 
war. 





A STRUCTURE FOR WAR. 


The fact that this is a different kind of organization from any that 
preceded it is not necessarily a criticism of its predecessors. They 
were peace structures; they were organized for a different purpose 
and for a different condition of things. The kind of craft which you 
have for river or canal traffic is not exactly the kind of vessel you 
would construct for the high seas. I have no doubt that the old cabi- 
nets (I am not referring to the last cabinet but to the old system of 
cabinets where you had the heads of every department represented 
inside the cabinet) were better adapted to navigate the parliamentary 
river with its shoals and shifting sands, and, perhaps, to cruise in home 
waters. A cabinet of 23, however, is rather topheavy for a gale. 

I do not say that this particular craft is best adapted for parlia- 
mentary navigation, but I am convinced that it is the best for war. In 
war you want quick decisions about everything. Look at the last two 
and a half years. I am not referring to what has happened in this 
country. When I say these things, I would rather the House of Com- 
mons would look at the war as a whole. Take the concern of the allies 
as a whole—and here I am certain I will get the assent of my right 
honorable friend, Mr. Asquith—the allies have suffered disaster after 
disaster through tardiness in decision and action, very largely for rea- 
sons which I will give later on, and in which I know I am in complete 
agreement with my right honorable friend. 


VALUE OF THE SMALL CABINET. 


It is true that in a multitude of counselors there is wisdom, but 
that was written for oriental countries in peace times. You can not 
run a war with a Sanhedrin. That is the meaning of a cabinet of 
five, with one of its members doing sentry duty outside, manning the 
walls and defending the council chamber against attack, while we are 
trying to do our work inside—and a very difficult task it is. 

Some concern has been expressed as to the relations of the small 
executive with the other members. It has been suggested that there is 
danger of a lack of coordination and of common direction. It has been 
wondered how we could ever meet. One very respected newspaper sug- 
gested that there ought to be weekly dinners to discuss matters of com- 
mon concern. 

What is the difficulty? Whenever anything concerns a particular de- 
partment, we follow the time-honored precedent, and the head of that 
department with his officers attend the executive period. They imme- 
diately get into contact with each other and discuss the problem which 
requires to be discussed. 

There is another change—the amalgamation of the old war com- 
mittee and the cabinet. The old war committee had what the cabinet 
had not; it had a secretary who kept a complete record of all decisions, 
which no cabinet ever had. With the cabinet it was always a question 
of memory. Not even my right honorable friend or any of his prede- 
cessors ever took a note of the decisions. 

Mr. AsquirH. It is very desirable that this should be known. It is 
the inflexible unwritten rule of the cabinet that no member of the 
cabinet shall take any note or record of its decisions except the prime 
er: and he does so for the purpose of sending his Riter to the 

ng. 

The PRiIMB MINISTER. I am very much obliged to my right honorable 
friend for reminding me. That is so. That indicates what a real 
difference there is between the war committee and the cabinet. In 
the war committee a full record is taken of every decision. The minutes 
are sent around to each member for correction. The matters dealt 
with there are just as confidential—I might say even more confidential— 
as the vast majority of questions decided in the cabinet. 

I come to one point which has caused some dismay—the new min- 
istries. But each minister answers for his department exactly in the 
same way as under the old system; each minister is accountable for 
his department, and the Government as a whole is accountable to par- 
liamentary control. The control of Parliament always has been and 
must be supreme, because it represents the nation, and there is not 
the slightest attempt to derogate from the complete control of Parlia- 
ment, which is responsible to the nation. 


NEED OF THE LABOR MINISTER. 


My right honorable friend, the home secretary, in introducing the 
bill, and the leader of the house subsequently gave a very detailed 
account of the public work of the new ministries. The ministry of 
labor has been urged for 30 years by organized labor unions, and my 
experience in the ministry of munitions has taught me that it is de- 
sirable that there should be a department, which is not altogether in 
the position of an employer, whenever there is a dispute about labor 
or wages. I hope that this department will not confine itself simply 
to disputes, which is but a small part of the industrial problem with 
which it has to deal. I hope it will become in a real sense a ministry 
of labor. 


At the ministry of munitions I had the duty to set up something, 


which is known as the welfare department, to make labor conditions 
better and to make labor less repellent and more attractive and health- 
ful. A number of very able volunteers are organizing that department. 
I am glad to say that they belong to the Society of Friends, who, 
though they have a rooted objection to war, have never declared during 
this war that they could not take part in national work. They are work- 
ing hard in this department, and I am hoping this department is 
assisting the mobilization of labor for the purpose of war. 


NATIONALIZING SHIPPING, 


My right honorable friend has already indicated to the house what 
we propose to do with regard to shipping. It was never so vital to the 
life of the nation xs now during this war. It is the jugular vein 
which, if severed, would destroy the life of the nation. We are taking 
over all the ships of this country on the same conditions as we have 
taken over the railways, so that during the war shipping will be na 
tionalized in the real sense of the term, The prodigious profits which 
were made out of freights have contributed in no smal! measure to the 
high price of commodities. 

One of the greatest shippers in the United Kingdom has undertaken 
to conduct this great enterprise for the welfare of the country. He is 
now in conference with the admiralty, and I hope soon to inform the 
house of the plans he recommends to be taken, not merely the taking 
of ships already in the country, but for speedy construction of more, 
so as to make up the wastage which, I think, is inevitable during a 
great war, especially when you are dealing with those piratical meth- 
ods which characterize the maritime policy of the German Empire, 

In this case the Government says, as the late Government said, they 
are dealing with a national commodity which is essential to the life 
of the nation, and I think they are right. The position is being care- 
fully considered, and we shall be able to place our plans before you 
before we separate. 




















THE GRAVE FOOD PROBLEM. 


Now, IT must say something about food, The food problem is a grave 
problem, and would become graver unless not only the Government 
Lut the nation is prepared to grapple with it without loss of time. 

‘The main facts are that the available harvests of the world have 
failed, In times of peace we could always make up the deficiéncy of 
one particular countfy by resorting to another. If America failed 
there was Russia, or the Argentine, but the Argentine promisés badly 
as well as Australia, and Russia is not available. 

Under the circumstances it was decided by the late Government to 
appoint a food controller, and we actually appointed him—an able and 
experienced administrator, a man of great determination and force of 
character. And he is assisted by one of the greatest agricultural ex- 
perts in this house. At the head of the board of agriculture We have 
x man singularly gifted, who has as thorough a knowledge of prin- 
ciples and practices of this question as any man in this or any other 
country. 

1 have felt it important that we should secure the best brains in 
the country to bear on this very difficult and dangerous problem. The 
problem is a double one. It is one of distribution and of protection. 
In respect of both we must call on the people of this country to make 
real sacrifices, but it is essential if we do so that the sacrifice should 
be equal. Overconsumption by the fortunate must not be allowed to 
create a shortage for the less well-to-do. 

I am sure that we can depend on the men and women of all condi- 
tions, to use the ordinary phrase, to play the game. Any sort of con- 
cealment hurts the nation when it is fighting for its life. Therefore 
we must appeal to the nation as a whole (without the help of the 
naticn we can accomplish nothing) to assist us in so distributing our 
resources that there shall be no man, woman, or child who suffers from 
hunger because some one has been getting too much. 

When it comes to production, every available square yard of land 


must be made to produce food, and the labor available for tillage 
should not be turned to mere ornamental purpose until the food 
necessities of the country have been adequately safeguarded. The 


best use must be made of the land and of all available labor to increase 
the foed supplies of the country. All those who have the opportunity 
must feel that it is their duty to the State to assist in producing and 
contributing to the common stock from which everyone draws. f we 
do this, we get rid of any privation, everyone having plenty of the 
best and healthiest food. 


CALLS FOR NATIONAL SACRIPICE, 


Ry that means alone will the nation be able to carry on the war 
to the triumphant issue to which we are all looking forward. It 
means sacrifice ; but what sacrifice! Talk to the man who has returned 
from the horrors of the Somme or one who has been through the haunt- 
ing wretchedness of a winter campaign and you will know something 
of what those gallant men are enduring for their country. They are 
enduring much; they are hazarding much, while we are living in com- 
fort and security at home. 

You can not have absolute equality of sacrifice in war; it is im- 
possible ; but you can have equal readiness of sacrifice from all. There 
are hundreds of thousands who have given their lives; there are mil- 
lions who have given up comfortable homes and exchanged them for 
daily communion with death. Multitudes have given up those they 
love best. 

Let the nation as a whole place its comforts, indulgences, and ele- 
gances on a national altar, consecrated by such sacrifices as these men 
have made. Let us proclaim during the war a national Lent. The 
nation will be better for it—stronger mentally, morally, and physically. 
It would strengthen its fiber and would ennoble its spirit. 

Without it we shall not get the full benefit. of this struggle. 
armies might drive the enemy out of the battered villages of France, 
across the devastated plains of Belgium. They might hurl them across 
the Rhine in utter disarry, but unless the nation as a whole shoulders 
part of the burdens of victory they will not profit by the triumph. 

FURTHER CURB ON WAR PROFITS. 

It is not what a nation gains but what a nation gives that makes it 
great. While a nation is making such enormous sacrifices, as I haye 
already pointed out, tt is intolerable that any section should be per- 
mitted to make a a og profits out of the sacrifices of others, and 
by that means actually increase the burdens borne by others. 

A good deal has already been done by the late administration to arrest 
unfair profit-taking out of the war; but the Government has come to 
the conclusion that they can not ask the nation for more sacrifices 
without taking even more drastic steps than they have yet taken. 

There dre several ways of dealing with this problem. One is the 
annexation of war profits. The other is the cutting down of prices so 
as to make excessive profits impossible. The munitions act adopted 


Our 


both of these expedients. Eighty per cent of the excess profits in con- 
trolled firms were annexed, and, in addition, there has been more. 
searching and minute revision of prices in contrdiled firms, and an 


enormous reduction already has been achieved in those firms. 

The problem is now being carefully examined by the chancellor of 
the exchequer and others, and we hope to be able to make an announce- 
mént of the course the Government intends to adopt shortly. It is 
quite clear. that if the nation is to be asked to make further sacri- 
licés to win the war the way should be cleared by action of this kind. 


TO MOBILIZE LABOR RESOURCES. 


2 now come to a very difficult subject, and one which is equally vital 
to the success of this country in this great war. I have hitherto 
talked largely of the mobilization of the material resources of the 
nétion. I now come to the mobilization of the labor resources of the 
country, which are even more vital to our suecess than the former. 
Let there be no mistake about it. Without this we shall not be able 
to pull through. The mere haphazard supply and demand will not 
accomplish what is necessary to save the nation within the time that 
{t is essential it should be accomplished. 

It is net a question of years; it is a question of months, perhaps 
of weeks; and unless not only more of the material resources of the 
country but the labor of the country is used to the best adyantage, 
and every man is called upon to render such services to the State as 
he can best give, victory may be beyond our reach. 

The problem with which we are confronted is a simple one. Nearly 
& year ago we decided that in order to nraintain our armies in the field 
the nation must have complete control over all its military resources in 
men. But it is impossible to take men into the army without taking 
them from civil employment, and it is our object to establish such a 
system of recruiting as will insure that no man is taken into the army 
who is capable of rendering more useful service in industry. 


LIV——9 
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To complete our plans and to have the organization of our national 
resources perfect we ought to have power to see that every man who is 
not taken into the arthy. whatever his position or rank, is really em 
ployed on one of national importance. 

For instance, I was constantly appealed to, when secretary for war, 
to relieve men for agricultural work. We were quite prepared to do 
s0, but there was absolutely no guarantee, if they were released, that 
they would be used for agricultural purposes. The moment they were 
released from the army they were free to go to the munition works or 
to any other work where they thought they could sell their !abor to 


the best advantage. We could not be sure that these men would be 
used for agricultural purposes; we must have assurance. 
There are a considerable number of people skilled in tillage, but, al- 


though they are not producing food, we can not employ them. 1 be- 
lieve there are scores, if not hundreds of thousands, of cases of the 


kind, which, if you could utilize them to the best advantage, would 
produce great quantities of food in this country. 
The difficulty in agriculture is skilled men. You may have two or 


three skilled men on a particular farm, but you may have other farms 
where there are no skilled men at all. Would it not be possible for 
the skilled men to look after not one but several farms, which could 
be worked with the aid of unskilled men and women or 

Mr. LAMBERT. Will the right honorable gentleman let us know what 
the Government is going to do about it? 


Mr. LLoyp GeorcE. I thought I had made it perfectly clear. Of 
course, I could not give the whole of the details: but I assure the right 
honorable gentleman that schemes of very great magnitude have been 


promulgated and are being re into operation. 
The matter was considered by the war committee of the late Govern- 
ment, and it was unanimously decided by them that the time had come 


for the adoption of the principle of universal national service. It was 
one of the first matters taken up by the present Government 
The war cabinet has adopted the conclusion come to by the war 


council, and plans for carrying it into effect have already been prepared, 


TO ESTABLISH NATIONAL SERVICE, 


In order to do this we propose to appoint a directorate of national 
service to be in charge both of the military and civil side of the na 
tional service. The civil and military sides of the directorate will be 
entirely separate. 

It is not prepesee to make any change with regard to military sery- 
ice, but with regard to civil service it is proposed to set up a regis 
tration of munition vélunteers with similar conditions to rates of 
pay and separation allowances. 

I have no doubt that we shall get an adequate supply of volunteers, 


as 


but if it is found impossible to get the numbers we require we shall 
not hesitate to come to Parliament and ask for powers to make our 
plan really effective. The nation is entitled to the best services of 


all its members. 

We have beén fortunate in inducing the lord mayor of Birmingham, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, to accept the position of director general of 
national service. It was with difficulty that he was induced to under 


take this onerous duty. It is the recognition of its urgency that in 
duced him to undertake the task. He would immediately proceed to 
organize a system of enrollment for industrial work in the hope that 


before long he would be able to report that he has secured a sufficiently 
large army of industrial workers mobilized for war purposes 


HOPES TO END IRISH TANGLE, 


I wish it had been possible to say something about Ireland, 
cumstances have made it impossible for me to devote my time to 

roblems which have arisen in that country. I have had one 
Startiote with the chief secretary and others, but unfortunately | 
have had to leaye the question in order to attend to so many othe 
pressing matters. 

All I have to say is this: I wish it were possible to remove the mis 
understanding between Great Britain and Ireland which has for cen 
turies been the cause ef miséry and embarrassment to one and weak- 
ness to the other. I should have considered it a war measure of the 


first importance, and I should have considered it a great victory for the 
allied cause. 

I tried once to remove the misunderstanding between England and 
Ireland. I was drenched with suspicion of Irishmen by Englishmen 
and of Englishmen by Irishmen, and, worse and most fatal of all, 
suspicion by Irishmen of Irishmen. It was a quagmire of distrust 
which clogged my footsteps and made progress impossible. That is 
the real enemy of Ireland. If that could be slain I believe it would 
accomplish an act of reconciliation that would make Ireland greater 
and Britain greater and make the United Kingdom and the [Empire 


greater than they ever were before. 

That is why I have always thought and said that the real solution 
of the Irish problem is largety one of better atmosphere, and in that 
I speak not merely for myself, but for my colleagues, 

We shall strive by every means and at many hazards to produce the 
atmosphere. but we ask the men of alt races, of all creeds, to help us, 
net to solve a political question but to help us to do something that 


- would be a real contribution to the winning of the war. 


I must say one word about the dominions— 

An HonoraBLE MemMBER. What about the navy? 

Mr. Lioyp Greorer. The achievements of the navy speak for them- 
selves. I don’t know that anythmg I could say woulé be in the least 


adequate to recognize the enormous and the incalculable services that 
the great navy of Britain has rendered, net merely to the Empire but 
to the whole of the allies. Net merely would victory have been im- 
possible, but the war could not have been kept going, even for two 
years and a half, had it not been for the services of the navy. 


IMPERIAL 


-the ministers have repeaiedly a 

knowledged the splendid assistance which the dominions have given 
of their own free will to the old country in its championship of the 
cause of humanity. They have recognized throughout that our fight 
is not a selfish one, that it is not merely a European quarrel, and that 
there were great world issues which their children were as concerned 


TO CALL CONFERENCE, 


Now. coming to the dominions 


in as ours. - v7 oy 
The new administration is just as full of gratitude as the old for 
the superb valor which our kinsmen have shown in so many striking 


fields, but I want to say that we feel that the time has come when the 
dominions ought to be more formally consulted as to the progress and 
course of the war; as to the steps that ought to be taken to secure 
victory, and as to the best methods of garnering its fruits, 
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We propose, therefore, at an early date to summon an imperial con- 
ference to place the whole position before the dominions, to take coun- 
sel with them as to what further action we can take together in order 


















to achieve an early and complete triumph for the ideals which they 
share with us. 

As to our relations with the allies, I said earlier in the year that 
there were two things we ought to seek as allies. One is unity of aim 
and the other unity of action. The first we have achieved. Never 
have allies worked in greater harmony and more perfect accord than 
the allies in this great struggie. There has been no friction, no mis- 
understand. 

TARDINESS IN WAR ACTION, 

But when I come to unity of action, I still think there is a good 
deal left to be desired. I have only to refer to the incidents in Rou- 
mania, and cach man can spell out for himself what I mean. The 
enemy has got the two supreme advantages of internal lines and one 
great dominant power that practically dominates the course of the 
war. We have neither of these advantages and we must therefore 
achieve the same end by other means. 

Our advantages are advantages which time will improve. No one 
can say that we have made the best of the time. There has been a 
tardin of decision and action. Before we can take full advantage | 
of the enormous resources at the command eof the allies there must | 
be si means of arriving at quicker and readier decisions and of 
carryi them out. | 

There must be more consultation between men; in the matter of the | 
direction of affairs there must be less feeling that each country has | 
got o1 ts own front to look after. There must be a just policy of | 
a common front as there is on the other side. Austrian guns are 
helping the German infantry and Germany infantry is stiffening the 
Austrian Army. The Turks are helping the Germans; Austrians and | 
Bul s mix with all. There is an essential feeling that there is | 
but one front, and we have got to get that more and more, instead of | 
having erwhelt yr guns on one side and bare breasts and gallant | 
hea 1 the 

REGRETS BREAK WITH ASQUITH 

I ul with one personal note, I may say, and I say it with all 
sincerit that it was one of the deepest regrets of my life that I 
parted with the ght honorable gentleman opposite (Mr. Asquith). | 
Some of his friends know how I strove to avert it. For vears I served 
unde he right honorable gentleman, and I never had a kinder or | 
mor lulgent chief. If there were any faults of temper they were | 
enti mine dt have no doubt that I must have been very diffi 
eult at times No Member of Parliament has greater admiration for 
his brilliant intellectual gifts, and no man was happier to serve under 
him than I for eight years. We differed as men of such different tem- 
peraments must necessarily differ, but we never had a personal quarrel. 

ISSUES THAT ARE ABOVE PARTY. 

In spite of serious differences, it was with deep, genuine grief that 

I fe it to be necessary to tender my resignation to my right honor- 






able friend, but there are moments when personal and party consider- 



















ations must sink into actual insignificance, and if in this war I have 
give scant heed to the call of party (and so I have), it has been 
because 1 realized from the moment when Prussian canfon hurled 
death a peaceable and inoffensive little country that a challenge had 
bee! nt to civilization to decide an issue higher than party, deeper 
that rty, wider than all parties—an issue upon the settlement of 
whi will depend the fate of men in this world for generations after 
the existing parties will be fallen like dead leaves on the highway. 
The re the issues that I want to keep in front of the nation so that 
we should not falter in our faith in our cause. 
rh is a time in every prolonged war, in the passionate rage of the 
. cont hen men forget the high purpose with which they entered 
into 
This is the struggle for international right, international honor, 





faith 





the channel along which peace on earth and 
follow. The 


international good 








good will among men must embattlements, laboriously 
built up by generations of men against barbarism, were broken, and had 
not the light of Britain passed into the breach, Burope would have 
been inundated with a flood of savagery and unbridled lust of power. 






The trained sense of fair play among the nations, the growth of an 
international usness for the protection of the weak against the 
strong, of a stronger consciousne that justice has a more powerful 
backing in the world than greed, the knowledge that any outrage upon 





conse it 
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fair dealing between nations, great or small, will meet with prompt 
and inevitable chastisement—-these constitute the causeway along 
which humanity was progressing slowly to higher fields. 

The triumph of Prussia would sweep it all away and leave mankind 
to struggle, — in the morass of horror. That is why, since this 
war began, I have known but one political aim, For that I have 

vuught with a single aim. ‘That was to rescue mankind from the most 
overwhelming catastrophe that has ever yet menaced its well-being. 





The English public stands behind the new prime minister, as 
vested by leaders of every political coloring: 
X-PREMIER THE PEACE 






Db CURZON AND I ON OVERTURES. 


ASQUITH 













Lord Curzon, president of the war council and Government leader, in 
ai sing the German overture in the House of Lords December 19, 
saul 

(he policy of the new Government is that the war must be con- 
ducted with the utmost prosecution; that there must he an ample re- 
turn for all sacrifices; that full reparation must be made by the enemy 
for countless crimes, and security given that those crimes will 
not be repeated, and that the sacrifices made shall not have been in 
vain 

The Government’s aim is that the peace of Europe shall be re- 
established on the basis of the free and independent existence of na- 
tions great and small, and that, as regards this country, it shall be 
free from the menace which the triumph of Germany and the German 
spirit would entail. 

“Our answer to Germany's latest move must be swift and sure. It 
is not 1 nuch to ask the people to take upon themselves for a few 
months the obligations which Germany has imposed upon herself. ‘The 





for its life and is entitled to the best and fullest 


fighting 

service of its sons,’ 
Alluding to the 

manys succe was 


it a} 


nation 






position of Roumania, Lord Curzon said that Ger- 
by no means so great as she was trying to make 
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| general staff and politics 


| Success in 





of Ger- 
the central powers is 
Our attitude should 


“Evidence is forthcoming daily of the straits 
many at home and in the field. The position o 
hot so good as they would have the world believe. 
not be one of despondency or alarm.” 

Lord Curzon spoke for an hour and twenty minutes, and was fol- 
lowed. by the Marquis of Crewe, lord president of the council in the late 
government, who approved in general terms the policy outlined by his 
successor, Lord Curzon, touching peace. He said: 

“We have not much hope that Germany’s peace offer will lead to any 
thing. The offer, however, seems an indication of the strength of the 
pressure of our blockade. If peace were made on German terms, while 
the present age may not see war again, nobody can say that our children 
will not witness another war with greater horrors. We must carry it 
on to the last man and the last shilling.” 

Ex-Premicr Asquith followed Premier Lloyd-George in his address to 
Parliament on the 19th, saying: 

“*T agree with Mr. Lioyd-George that Roumania has been bad business, 
although it is not possible at this moment, even if it were desirable, to 
go into the matter precisely to apportion the different degrees of respon- 
sibility, and I have no desire to enter into that question. Yet I am 
heartily in agreement with him. We have often discussed the matter 
together, and I do say that it is a very good illustration of the desira- 


Ganpere te 


| bility, nay, urgent necessity, of more intimate cooperation between the 


of the allied countries. 
get over, unfortunately, in this world the limitations 
and the difficulty of bringing together in constant and 


* You can not 
of time and space 


| intimate communication not only soldiers, but still more the representa 


tives, of four powers so widely separated geographically and otherwise. 
As those who constitute this alliance know, these difficulties are, I will 
not say insurmountable, but very great. If the right honorable genile 
man, Lloyd-George, and his colleagues can devise some method of bring 
ing about more intimate communication, they will render one of the 
greatest services it is possibk render, to the allies. I wish him all 
that direction.”’ 

In all the speeches made by members of 
breathed a spirit of hearty good will for Lloyd-George in his task. Lord 
Crewe said his Government ‘“ was not precisely a dictatorship, but it 
came not very far from being one.”’ A dictatorship, in Crewe's opinion, 
demanded complete immunity from criticism of all kinds, whether in 
Parliament or press. He said: 


to 


the late administration thers 


“There was some idea that when the decrepit figures and tottering 
intellects of the late government had disappeared from the scene an era 
of perpetual new enterprises would begin and that lightning decisions 


would be taken every day, and possibly twice a day. Some felt, however, 
that the conduct of the war was not such a random and slapdash enter 
prise as certain gentlemen appeared to think. There had always been 
a number of wiseacres, writers, and speakers who had urged that we 
should proceed straight ahead, prepared to ignore our allies or to flout 
neutrals at any point, if it appeared advantageous to their program to 


do so.’ 

Mr. Bonar Law, the chancellor of the exchequer, said: 

If the spirit of the speech to which we have just listened were to 
permeate the country, I believe that all the blood and treasure which 
have been spent in the war would have been spent in vain. * * * 

It is all very well to say, “ Let us get their terms of peace.” Yes, 
but can you get any terms more binding than the treaty for the protec 


tion of the neutrality of Belgium? Can you come to any conclusions on 


paper or by promises that will give us grcater security than we had 
before this war? * * * 
Not this nation alone, but the neutral nations, will, I hope, under 


stand the position at which we have now arrived. Germany has made 


peace proposals. On what basis? On the basis of her victorious 
armies. Is there a man who, considering the conditions under which 
this war was forced on us and the conditions under which the war has 
been carried on, honestly believes that the dangers and insecurities 
from which we have suffered can be cured in any way than by making 
the Germans realize that frightfulness does not pay; that militarism 
not going to rule the world? 

| What are we fighting for? Not territory, not greater strength as a 


nation. We are fighting for two things—for peace now and for securily 
for peace in time to come. Let the House remember that what has 
| happened in this war—outrages in Belgium, outrages by sea and land 





| massacres in Armenia which Germany could have stopped by a w. 
hen realize s: The wi: il ave be fought i rain, utterly in 
| then realize this: The war will have been fought in vain, utter) 
vain, unless we can make sure that it shall never again be in il 


power of any State to do what Germany has done. 
the basis that 


Is peace to come in this war on the greatest crime in 
the world’s history is to go absolutely unpunished? It is my firm 
belief that unless all the nations in the world can be made to realize 
that these moral forces must be vindicated there never can be an 
enduring peace. 

I am not afraid. I am sure our troops will fight to the end. If the 


people at home whe up to now have made few sacrifices, except the sac 





rifices of those dear to them, are determined in this matter, and if the, 
believe that the objects for which they are fighting can be secured, then 
there is no sacrifice we are not prepared to make 


KAISER TELLS ol Ik 


ENFORCE PEACE 


HIS FORCES 
FOE SPURN 
AMSTERDAM, January 6 

A Berlin telegram says that the following order of the German Em 
peror to the army and navy has been officially published: 


CONTINUED, rR ARMS, 


SAYS, WILL 


WAR WILL BE 


« Conjointly with the allied (central powers) rulers, I proposed to 
our enemies to enter forthwith into peace negotiations. Our enemies 


refused my offer. Their hunger for power desires Germany’s destruc 
tion. 

“The war will be continued. 
that on the Governments of our enemies alone 
sibility for all the further terrible sacrifices 
save you. 

“ With justified indignation at our enemies’ arrogant crime and with 


Before God and humanity I deciare 
falls the heavy respon 
from which I wished to 


determination to defend our holiest possessions and secure for the 
Fatherland a happy future, you will become as steel. 2 
“Our enemies did not want the understanding offered by me. With 


God’s help our arms will enforce it. 
“ WILHELM, J. R.” 


On the 21st an attempt was made in the Senate to indorse 
the President’s action by a resolution introduced by Senator 








21 a iter 




















Nee nee enna 


Hirencock. The press carried the following comment on the 
morning of the 22d: 


Boran Biocks VotTr on Peace Poticy—Hitcucock SeEKS INDORSE- 
MENT OF PRESIDENT’S ACTION, BUY IDAHO Senator Has IT Re- 
FERRED-—-WANTS More Licgut ON Ir—FerArs Europe WILL GAIN THE 


IMPRESSION THAT WE ARE SELFISH AND INDIFFERENT TO THE FUTURE. 
WASHINGTON, December 21, 


An attempt to obtain the Senate’s formal indorsement of the Presi- 
dent’s action in sending notes to the belligerent powers with regard 
to peace was blocked this afternoon by Senator Boraun, of Idaho. Sena- 
tor Hiicucock, of Nebraska, asked consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of a resolution by which the Senate “strongly indorses and 
approves the action taken by the President,” and states that “it is the 
sense of the Senate that this action represents the oerees senti- 
ment and earnest desires of the — of the United States.” Senator 
BorAu objected, and the resolution was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Senator Boran explained that he did not intend in any sense to 
criticize the action of the President, who had undoubtedly “ acted upon 
full information and after mature reflection.” ‘‘ But when I cast a vote 
in the Senate upon a matter of this kind,” Mr. Boran said, “it must 
reflect my judgment and not some one’s else. I read the note on my 
way to the Capitol, and had only partially read it, at that. For the 
Senate of the United States, pro forma, without the slightest con- 
sideration, with no possible time for reflection, to pass a resolution 
embodying a particular move in so stupendous a matter would convict 
it of an utter want of appreciation of the delicate and tremendous 
problem with which we are dealing. 

“We all want peace. Nothing would add more to the happiness of 
our Christmas holidays than to feel that it was on the way. But I 
think it will be generally conceded that to want peace and to secure 
it are two different propositions. The one igs a question of quatipent 
the other requires a vast amount of judgment. I repeat, I do no find 
fault with the President. But I want to be informed myself when I 
take part in the proceedings. 


FEARS FOR OUR INFLUENCE, 


“T sometimes think we do not appreciate what this war is about. 
We are likely to convince both sides in Europe that we simply want 
peace regardless of the worth of it, the reliability of it, or the honor of 
it. If such an opinion of our attitude, selfish, superficial, and indif- 
ferent of the future, obtains in Europe, we will have but little influence 
when the vital hour comes for action. I simply do not propose to cast 
any vote or take any step myself until I have given the matter every 
consideration which it is possible for me to give it.” 


The objection to an immediate consideration of the resolu- 
tion developed the source of opposition due to the fear of 
future complications. Attempts were made to amend its form. 


The original Hitchcock resolution read as follows: 

** Resolved, That the Senate = and strongly indorses the action 
taken by the President in sending the diplomatic notes of December 
18 to the nations now engaged in war, suggesting and recommending 
that ba nations state the terms upon which peace might be dis- 
cussed,” 

As amended and adopted the resolution read: 

“ Resolved, That the Senate approves and eee indorses the re- 
quest of the President in the diplomatic notes of December 18 to the 
nations now engaged in war that those nations state the terms upon 
which peace might be discussed.” 


DEFEAT REPUBLICAN RESOLUTION, 


Before the vote on the amended Hitchcock resolution, a substitute 
resolution, framed by a group of Republican leaders and offered by 
Senator GALLINGER, was rejected by a vote of 36 to 27, in which one 
Democrat, Senator MARTIND, voted with the Republicans, and one Re- 
publican, Senator Norris, voted with the Democratic majority in 
opposition. The Gallinger resolution, which avoided any approval of 
the President’s action, read as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the Senate of the United States, in the interest of 
humanity and civilization, expresses the sincere hope that a just and 
permanent peace between the warring nations of Europe may be con- 
a at an early day and approves all proper efforts to secure 
that end.” 


The resolution as finally passed on January 6, after several 
days of debate, reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate approves and strongly indorses the request 
by the President in the diplomatic note of December 18 to the nations 
now engaged in war that those nations state the terms upon which 
peace might be discussed.” 

Before being amended the Hitchcock resolution read: . 

“Resolved, That the Senate approyes and strongly indorses the action 
taken by the President in sending the diplomatic notes of December 18 
to the nations now engaged in war, suggesting and recommending that 
those nations state the terms upon which peace might be discussed.” 

AVOID GIVING BLANKET INDORSEMENT. 


The essential difference lies in the fact that the original resolution 
approved ‘‘the action taken by the President in sending’ the note, 
while the resolution as amended by Senator Jones, of Washington, 
merely indorses “‘ the request ’’ that the belligerents state the terms on 
which peace might be discussed. 

Thus the amended resolution carefully singles out of the entire note 
one idea which is approved. The original resolution approved the whole 
idea of sending the note, carrying with it, in the belier of its opponents, 
an Indorsement of everything in the note. 


On the 22d, the day after the Hitchcock resolution was in- 
troduced in the Senate, Minority Leader MANN spoke as fol- 
lows in the House: 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the war in vers a has now lasted nearly 
two and one-half years, which is long enough. I wish simply to ex- 
press my commendation of the President of the United States for the 
circular note which he recently sent to the various powers engaged in 
war. [Applause.] I do not know whether it will accomplish the pur- 
ay or do any feat abroad; but I think it was eminently proper that 
he President of our country, after ae long time that these countries 
have been engaged in war, should call to the attention of the people of 
the world the desirability of closing the war; and without regard to 
partisanship I believe that the whole people of this country will warmly 
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congratulate and commend the President for any effort which he has 
made or may make toward procuring peace in the world again. [Ap- 
plause.] 





The President’s proposal met with sympathy in Germany 
as indicated by the following Berlin dispatch of the 24th: 
OFFICIAL GERMANY SPEAKS—SYMPATHETI( 


q 


ro WILSsOoN’s Nore, UNper- 


SECRETARY BusSSCHE SAxysS—OPrPposeD tO ANy ParTITION-—HOLDS 
ALIENATION OF DARDANELLES IN PSACE PARLEYS SHOULD BH PRB- 
VENTED—RIGHTS OF SMALL NATIONS—WoON’r Sprak Apour BEL- 
GIUM, BUT ASKS How ABOUT GREECE AND ROUMANIA. 


BERLIN, December 25. 

Baron von dem Bussche-Haddenhausen, Undersecretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and formerly first secretary of the German Embassy 
in Washington, in an interview with a member of the Overseas News 
Agency staff regarding President Wilson’s note to the belligerents, 
describes the reception of the note by German official circles as sym 
pathetic. J 

The undersecretary opened the conversation himself without delay, 
says the news agency report of the interview, by saying, “I am sure 
I know what you want to ask me. You want to know our opinion about 
what I may call President Wilson's peace note. Im this case I think 
it would be best if you asked me regarding those points which impress 
you as most important.” 

In complying with his suggestion the interviewer said: ‘“‘ There are 
two main points in the President’s note which, although interwoven 
with each other, make separate consideration necessary. ‘The first is 
in relation to the immediate and near future and conveys the meaning 
that the conditions ought to be made known under which the belliger 
ents consider the conclusion of peace possible. The second problem is 
further reaching. It takes a broad view of the possibilities of the 
future in genera] and asks by what means such catastrophes as the 
present can be averted.” 

Baron Bussche, says the account of the interview, agreed to this and 
said that also to his mind the twe points mentioned made a somewhat 
different treatment desirable. 


PROTECTION OF SMALL STATES. 


“As to the problem which you mentioned last,’ he remarked, “ that 
of general arrangements for the future, I dare say that the United 
States will play an important part in them. The United States always 
has been among the most enthusiastic and foremost advocates of the 
idea of arbitration. 

“As to the conclusion of peace itself, this must be done by the bel 
ligerents. I think I understand President Wilson aright if I say that 
he does not offer mediation for this point, and that he only shows the 
interest which the United States, as well as all other neutrals, naturally 
have to see peace restored. The President says that in this direction 
it would be of material advantage if conditions could be communicated 
under which the belligerents consider it possible to make peace. As to 
these conditions, I may point out one remarkable fact: All the bellig 
erents have insisted that one of their most important aims is the pro 
tection of small neutral States. 

“T don’t want to reopen discussions of the past. I want to be as 
impartial, as ‘ neutral,’ as it is possible to be in the present hour when 
I state what must be Germany’s standpoint in this respect. All tl: 
belligerents agreed in words about this position of neutrals, but as to 
their action they have been less unanimous. I don’t want to speak 
about Belgium at all. As I’ve already said, I don’t want to speak of 
the past. 

CITES GREECB AND ROUMANIA. 


‘*But how about Greece, how about Roumania? Roumania has been 
dragged into the war virtually against her will by the entente. Of 
course, we recognize that Lloyd George in his last speech called the 
entente’s action in Roumania’s case a blunder, but that is small comfort. 
And then about Constantinople? M. Trepoff, the Russian premier, a 
few days ago announced to the world that possession of this city had 
been promised to Russia by the entente in 1915. Does this not mean 
the partition of a State which can not even be called small, and which 
has assisted vitally during the present war? 

“At all events, from our standpoint we must insist that an aggres 
sive coalition of the great powers against one or several others, with 
the intention of partition or conquest, ought to be prevented.” 

Finally Baron Bussche, asked to express his general opinion 1 
ing the President’s note, said: 

*“*T think I can state now that the President's note has been received 
with sympathy. This is certainly true of official circles. 

“We shall know after a few days what will be the entente’s answer 
to our offer to enter into a conversation on negotiations or a conference 
in which the belligerents can outline and communicate their conditions. 
This, I understand, is also President Wilsen’s opinion, and we shall 
know whether the entente will avoid answering this, our question, as, 
according to the latest utterances of entente statesmen, may seem pos- 
sible, or whether things will take a different course.” 


gard- 


TEXT OF CERMANY’S NOTE TO PRESIDENT WILSON, PROPOSING PEACE CON- 
FERENCE OF BELLIGERENTS. 
BERLIN, December 26. 

Germany and her allies, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, re- 
plied to-day to the note of President Wilson in which he asked that 
the belligerent nations state the aims for which they were fighting. 
The text of the reply, which was handed to James W. Gerard, the 
American ambassador, says: 

“The high-minded suggestion made by the President of the United 
States of America in order to create a basis for the establishment of a 
lasting peace has been received and considered by the Imperial Goy 
ernment in the friendly spirit which was expressed in the President's 
communication. 

“The President points out that which he has at heart and leaves 
open the choice of road. To the Imperial Government an immediate 
exchange of views seems to be the most appropriate road in o1 
reach the desired result. It begs, therefore, in the sense of the dé 
ration made on December 12, which offered a hand for peace negoti 
tions, to propose an immediate meeting of delegates of the belligerent 
States at a neutral place. 

“The Imperial Government is also of the opinion that the great 
work of preventing future wars can be begun only after the end of the 
present struggle of the nations. It will, when this moment shail have 
come, be ready with pleasure to collaborate entirely with the United 
States in this exalted task.” 


cle to 


inswer of the central powers concludes with the usual diplomatic | 


The ; 

ter! ot politeness 
AUSTRIA JOINS GERMANY IN A DESIRE FOR PEACE, 
TEXT OF AUSTRIA’S PEACH NOTE. 

Th ext of the Austrian peace note, sent through Ambassador Pen- 
field, given at the State Department, follows: 

** Ai Memoire. In reply to the aide memoire communicated on the 
23d instant by his excellency the American ambassador containing the 
pYposals of the President of the United States of America for an ex- 
change of views among the powers at present at war for the eventual 
establishment of peace, the Imperial and Royal Government desires | 
particularly to point out that in usidering the noble proposal of the 
President it is guided by the same spirit of amity and complaisance as | 
fin expression therein. | 

DIRECT EXCHANGE ADVISED 

“The President desires to establish a basis for a lasting peace with- 
out wishing to indicate the ways and means. The Imperial and Royal | 
Government considers a direct exchange of views among the belligerents 
to be the mo suitable way of attaining this end. Adverting to its 
declaration of the 12th instant, in which it announced its readiness to 
enter into peace negotiations, it now has the honor to propose that 
representative of the belligerent powers convene at an early date at 
some place on neutral ground. 

i Imperial and Royal Government likewise concurs in the opinion 
of the President that only after the termination of the present war 
will it be possible to undertake the great and desirable work of the 
prevention of future wars. At an appropriate time it will be willing 
io cooperate with the United States of America for the realization of 
this neble aim.” 

Turkey also joins Germany and Austria: 

THE TURKISH REPLY, 

Tl (ext of the reply of the Turkish Government to the President's 
note, as received from Ambassador Elkus to-day, is as follews: 

Mr. AMBA \poR: In reply to the note which yeur excellency wa 

io deliver to me under date of the 23d instant, No. 28,107, I 
have t honor to communicate to your excellency the following: 

tl veneral initiative of the President, tending to create bases for 
the establishment of peace, has been received and taken into consid 
eration by the Imperial Ottoman Government in the same friendly 
(word omitted) which maatfests itself in the President's communica 
tion the President indicates the object which he bas at heart and 
leaves open the choice of that path leading to this object. The Im 
perial Government considers a direct exehange of ideas as the most 
efficacious means of attaining the desired result. 

‘In conformity with its declaration of the 12th of this month, in 
which it stretched forth its hand for peace negotiations, the Imperial 
Government has the honor of proposing the immediate meeting. in a 
neutral country, of delegates of the belligerent powers. 

lie Imperial Government is Iikewise of opinion that the great 
work of preventing future avars can only be commenced after the end 
of the present struggle between the nations. When this moment shal! 
have arrived the Imperial Government will be pleased (to) collaborate 
with the United States of America and with the other neytral powers 
in this sublime task, 


“Flava.” 


The first formal note in reply to the President was made by 
Switzerland on the evening of December 24: 

Secretary Lansing made publie the text of an official communication 
from the Swiss Government pledging itself te support the efforts of 
President Wilsen to sound the nations of the worid, and particularly 
of and 


the betligerents, with respect te the ending the war, cuarding 
against such catastrophes in the future. It shows that the Swiss Gov- 
erniment has been “‘in touch,” to quote the communication, with Presi 
dent Wilson concerning his desire to bring peace. 

The translation of the nete made public to-night shows that it was 


addressed by the Swiss federal council, under date of yesterday, to all 
belligerents and neutrals, and that the Swiss Government will consider 
itself happy 
the rapprochement of the peoples now engaged in the struggle and fer 
a lusting peace.’ It is the first formal response made by any foreign 
Government to the note recently forwarded by Secretary Lansipg, under 
instructions from President Wilson, to all belligerents and neutrals. 

In diplomatic and official circles it is regarded as the forerunner of a 
serles of notes from neutrals approving and supporting the steps taken 
by the President in the direction of a better understanding between 
the nations. ‘The Seandinavian nation, Holland, Spain, and Latin- 
American nations are expected soon to make responses in which, it is 
confidently believed in official circles here, they will adopt as favorable 
has Switzerland 


an attitude as 
TEXT OF SWISS NOTE. 
Ilere is the text of the note from the Swiss consul, as given out by 
Mr. Lansing 
“The President of the United States of America, with whom the Swiss | 
federal council, lided by its warm desire that the hostilities may 


soon come to an end, has for a considerable time been in touch, had the 
kindness to apprise the federal council of the peace note sent to the 
Governments of the central and entente powers. In that note President 
Wilson discusses the great desirability of international agreements for 
the purpose of avoiding more effectively and permanently the occurrence 
of catastrophes such the 
to-day In this connection he lays particular stress en the necessity 
for bringing about the end of the present war. Without making peace 
sraposals himself or offering mediation, he confines himself to seund- 
ng as to whether mankind may hope to have approached the haven of 
peace 

* The most meritorious personal initiative of President Wilson will find 
a mighty echo in Switzerland True to the obligations arising frem 
observing the strictest neutrality, united by the same friendship with 
the States of both warring groups of powers, situated like an island 
amidst the seething waves of the terrible world war, with its ideal and 
material interests most sensibly jeopardized and violated, our country 
is filled with a deep longing for peace, and ready to assist by its small 
means to stop the endless sufferings caused by the war and brought 


us 


before its eyes by daily contact with the interned, the severely wounded, 
and those expelled, and to establish the foundations for a bencficial co- 
operation of the peoples. 
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| agreements 


‘if it could act in any, no matter how modest, a way for | 


one under which the peoples are suffering 











“The Swiss federal council is therefore glad to seize the opportunity 
to sanpens the efforts of the President of the United States. It would 
consider itself happy if it could act in any, no matter how modest, 
a way for the rapproachment of the peoples now engaged in the strugek 


and for reaching a lasting peace.” 
COUNCIL IS SCPREMRE, 
The Swiss federal council, from which this note emanated, is a Bun 
desrath to which the chief executive authority in Switzerland is 


deputed, and consists of seven members elected for three years by the 
Swiss Federal Assembly. The members of this council must not hold 
any otber office in the Confederation or Cantons of Switzerland nor 
engage in any calling or business. It is only through this executive 
body that legislative measures are intreduced in the deliberative coun 
cils. The seven members of the federal council act as ministers or 
chiefs of the seven administrative departments of the Republic of 
Switzerland—the departments of forcign affairs, interior, justice, mili 
tary, finance, agriculture, and posts. 

The belief which bas been strong in certain 
sending his peace note President Wilson was in possession 
portant confidential informatien and had been in touch with 
foreign Governments through confidential reports made by our am 
bassaders and ministers appears to receive some corroboration from a 
phrase contained im the officially announced translation of the note 
from the Swiss federal council. At the very outset this note says: 
‘The President of the United States * * with whom the Swiss 
federal council * * * has for a considerable time been in touch." 
This is the first official intimation that the President had been in toueh 
with the Swiss Federa! Council. 

Another significant feature of the note i 
gives prominence to what it regards as that 
son's note in which he “ discusses the great desirability of international 
for the purpose of avoiding more effectively and perma- 
pently tbe occurrence of catastrophes such as the ene under which the 
peoples are suffering to-day.’ This appears to be interpreted by the 
eo : 


before 
of im 
various 


quarters that 


that it emphasizes and 
portion of President Wil 


iss council as the outstanding feature ef the President’s note. The 
Swiss council’s note is accepted as meaning that the Swiss Govern 
ment would be willing to support any cffort by the President in the 
direction both of peace and of international agreements having for 
their purpose the prevention of the recurrence of great international 
wars. 

e OTHER NEUTRAL NATIONS TAKE OFFICIAL ACTION, 
TEXT OF NORWEGIAN NOTE 10 WASHINGTON INDORSING PRESIDENT WIL 
SON'S MOVE FOR PEACE, 


WASHINGTON, December 29 


The text of the note from Norway, as diclivered by Nerwegian Min 
follows: 


ister Bryn to Secretary Lansing to-day, ‘ 
“Tt is with the liveliest interest that the Norwegian Government has 


learned of the propesals which the President of the United States has 
just made with the purpose of facilitating measures looking toward the 
establishment of a durable peace, while at the same time seeking to 
avoid amy interference which could cause offense to legitimate senti 
ments. 

“The Norwegian Government would consider itself failing in its 
duties toward its own people and teward humanity if it did net express 
its deepest sympathy with all eferts whick would contribute to put an 


| end to the ever-increasing suffering and the moral and material tosses. 


It has every hope that the initiative of President Wilson will arrive at 
a result worthy of the high purpose which imspires it." 
{dentical notes have been sent by Sweden and Denmark. 


NO ACTION BY SOUTIT AMERICA, 


Most of the South American nations, it was indicated in diplomatic 
quarters, will net send communications regurding the President's note 
on the official understanding that it was addressed to them largely 
for their own information and not to solicit action. 

Ilolland, whose attitude has been the subject of much speculation, 
also was said to be unlikely to take any action, owing to the feeling 
there that it might appear unneutral to one side or the other and mili 


tate against the location of the eventual peace conference In that 
country. 
Spain’s attitude in withholding sympathy is not yet known 


to the public, as the State Department has not given out her 
answer for the public eye. 


BERLIN AGAIN INVITES—REPLY TO 
! FERENCE OFFER—LIKE ANSWER TO 
PROVES EXCLUSION OF NevuTRALS From CounciL—* PRESIDENT 
DesirES PAcr THar WiLL Leave No HAatrep,” Says VoOssiscr 
ZeItuNG, “AND THEREIN Liss Ovr DANGER "—HiGH German DIPLO 
mar Expects Exrexte To Resecr OVERTURES—MEETING IN SWIT 
ZERLAND. 
| BERLIN, December 27. 
The German reply to the Swiss note was handed to the Swiss min 
| ister to-day. It is on the same lines as the reply to President Wilson. 
| The text of the answer of Germany to the Swiss note reads: 
‘The Imperial Government has taken note of the fact that the Swiss 
federal council, as the result of its having placed itself in communi- 
| cation with the President of the United States, is also ready to take 
action and side with the United States toward bringing about an 
understanding between the belligerent nations and toward the attain- 
ment of a lasting peace. 

RENEWS CONFRRENCE OFFER. 

“The spirit of true humanity whereby the steps of the Swiss federal 
council are inspired is fully appreciated and esteemed by the Imperia! 
Government. 

“The Imperial Government has informed the President of the United 
States that a direct exchange of views seems to it to be the most 
suitable means of obtaining the desired result. 

“Led by the same considerations which caused Germany on De 
cember 12 to offer her hand for peace negotiations, the Government has 
pospened an immediate meeting of all the belligerents at a neutral 
piace, 


Swiss Note Repeats Peace Con- 
WiILSON—-GERMAN Press AP 





AGREES WITH MR. WILSON, 


“Tm agreement with the President of the United States, the Govern- 
ment is of the opinion that the great work of, preventing future wars 
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can only be taken in hand after the present world war has terminated. 
So soon as that moment comes they will joyfully be ready to co- 
operate in this sublime task. hs ; 7 
“Tf Switzerland, which, faithful to its noble traditions, in miti- 
cating the sufferings caused by the present war, has won unending 
gratitude, will also coutribute to safeguarding the world’s peace, the 
German Nation and Government will highly welcome such action.” 


EMPIRE CONFERENCE PROPOSED BY THE BRITISH CABINET. 
PEACE TERMS ONE OF THE THEMES AT BRITISH EMPIRE CONFERENCE. 
LONDON, December 26 


The secretary of state for the colenies has sent a telegram to the 
lominions explaining the purposes of the forthcoming imperial con- 
ference announced by Premier Lloyd-George. The telegram eXplains 





that what the Government contemplates is not an ordinary imperial 
onference, but a special war conference of the Empire. 
i prime minister of each of the dominions is “invited to attend 
series of special meetings of the war cabinet in order to consider 
rgent questions affecting the prosecution of the war, possible condi 
on which, in agreement with our allies, we could assent to its 
mination, and problems which would then immediately arise.” 
premiers are urged to attend at an early date, not 
end of February. 


Che Labor member of the British war council, in an address 
to French Socialists, says peace now means bondage: 





ILENDERSON, OF BRITISH WAR COUNCIL, FIRES FRENCH SOCIALISTS BY 

HIS APPEAL—-SEES CRISIS APPROACHING—PREDICTS THE SEVEREST 

;f OF DEMOCRATIC IDEALS IN THE NEXT FEW MONTHS. 
PaRIS, December 26. 

In addresses at the National Congress of the French Socialist Party, 
\rthur Henderson, a member of the British war council, and G. H. 
l member of the British Parllament, both affirmed amid en 
thusiastic cheers that the war must be fought out until full guaranties 
had been obtained for a lasting peace. 

In my opinion ”’ 


Said Mr. Henderson— 


have now reached the most dangerous and difficult per 
During the next few months the demo ‘ies of England and 
france are going to be tested as never before. Do not misunderstand 
i do not mean that the stress and strain of fighting in the field will 
nore severe, although I do not ignore such a possibility. But the 
inger is of entirely a different character. 

“Our stupendous losses, our unprecedented sacrifices, our horror of 
var, our love of peace, may lead us to mortgage the future. With 
awful experiences we are apt to forget the great moral, eternal 

‘inciples, and ideals for which we entered the struggle. We are not 
nly tighting a negative action against material forces which are highly 
rganized but we are engaged in a great spiritual conflict upon the 
result of which depend all our great ideals. If we enter into negotia 
tions now, we do so when Germany is not repentant for her wrong 
loing and is glorifying in the success of her mflitary efforts ; in fact, in 
he victory of German imperialism. In my opinion, if France and our 
elves were to enter into negotiations under existing conditions, with 
such a spirit, we should be nations in bondage. Nothing less than that 
is the price which our enemy weuld exact for peace to-day. 

“T can not tell you how many months and what sacrifices stand 
etween us and victory. But I can tell you what will be the rewards 
of victory if we are true to ourselves. We shall have asserted the 
rights of nations, large or small, to live their own lives undisturbed 
y the ambitions of powerful neighbors. We shall have exacted such 
reparation for wrongs done them by this war as will be a warning to 
iegressors for all time to come. We shall have laid the foundations 
f that league of nations, beginning with those who have fought and 
uffered at our side, which will deliver Purope and the world from the 

rror of war. 

“We hate war. It is brutal; the negation of everything for which 
we stand. Therefore we must prevent its recurrence, so far as is in 
ur power. We desire to see the democracies of the world free-to 
rogress to their highest ideals. To accomplish this we must stand 
together for the destruction of militarism, the vindication of national 
ight and liberty, the punishment of national wrong. Be the hations 
irge or small, they must be free.” 

Emile Vandervelde, the Belgian socialist leader, said: 

Our comrades who have remained in invaded Belgium endure Ger- 

n dominion with admirable firmness. Nothing but encouragement 

iches us from them. So that it would seem that the persons most 

tile to war are those farthest from it.” 

M. Vandervelde also declared that the struggle must be carried on 
ntil Belgium and Serbia were delivered and ‘ Caesarism is laid low.” 








of the 




















rhe President transmitted the German note of December 12 
o the entente powers December 19. 
The entente powers replied December 30: 


REPLY OF THE ENTENTE ALLIES TO THE CENTRAL POWERS. 
Paris, December 89. 
rhe text of the entente reply to the Teuton peace proposal is as 
follows: 

The allied Governments of Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan, Montenegro, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, and Serbia, united for 
the defense of the liberty of their peoples and faithful to engagements 
taken not to lay down their arms separately, have resolved to reply 
ollectively to the pretended prepositions of peace which were ad- 
dressed to them on behalf of the enemy Governments through the 
intermediary of the United States, Spain, Switzerland, and Holland. 

“ Before making any reply the allied powers desire particularly to 
protest against the two essential assertions of the notes of the enemy 
powers that pretend to throw upon the allies responsibility for the war 
and proclaim the victery of the central powers. The allied Govern- 
ments can not admit an affirmation doubly inexact and which suffices 
to render sterile all tentative negotiations. The allied nations haye 


E ustained for 30 months a war they did everything to avoid. They have 
BS shown by their acts their attachment to peace. That attachment is as 
e trong to-day as it was in 1914. But it is not upon the word of Ger- 
, many, after the violation of its engagements, that the peace broken by 
p her may be based. 

“A mere suggestion, without a statement of terms, that negotiations 
ie should be opened is not an offer of peace. The putting forward by the 
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Imperial Government of a sham proposal lacking al! substance at pre 
cision would appear to be less an offer of peace than a war maneuver. 
It is founded on calculated misinterpretation of the character of the 


struggle in the past, the present, and the futur 


“As for the past, the German note takes no account of the facts, dates, 
and figures, which establish that the war was desired, provoked, and 


declared by Germany and Austria-Hungary. 


“At The Hague conference it wasia German delegate who refused all 


proposals for disarmament. In July, 1914, it was Au 





war upon her in spite of the satisfaction which had at onee 
accorded. 

““The central empires then rejected all attempts made by the e1 
to bring about a pacific solution of a purely local conflict. Great | 
suggested a conference; France proposed an international 
the Emperor of Russia asked the German Empcror to go t 
and Russia and Austria-Hungary came to an understanding on 
of the conflict. But to all these efforts Germany gave neit 
nor cffect. 

































** Belgium was invaded by an empire which 
trality and which had the I e to pre 
‘scraps of paper’ and that ‘ necessity knows 1 

“At the present moment these sham offers 
rest on the war map of Europe alone, which 
than a superficial and passing phase of th it 
strength of the belliz \ e } 
would he only to the ige « zg 
that they woukl rea thei l I I 

ears that they ney E t. 

‘‘As for the fut the disasters caused 
of war and the innumerable outrages mn ‘ 
allies against both belligerents and neutral 
tion, and guaranties. Germany avoids m¢ n 

‘In reality these overtures made by th I 
more than a calculated attempt to influence th 
and to end it by imposing a German peace. TI! 
tures is to create dissension in public opinion 
But that public opinion has, pite of all the s: 
the allies, already given its answer with admirable firnm a 
denounced the empty pretense of the declaration of the enemy 

They (the peace overtures) have the further « t 
public opinion in Germany and in the countri allied to he ont 
all severely tried by their loss worn out by e | 
crushed by the supreme effort which has been imposed upon 
inhabitants. 
They endeavor to deceive and intimidate publi 

countries, whose inhabitants have long sir 
where the initial responsibilities lie and are fat f 
the designs of Germany by abandoning the defer 

“ Finally, these overtures attempt to justify i 
of the world a new series ef crimes—-submarin¢e 
torced labor, and forced enlistment of the in 


own countries, and violations of neutrality. 
“ Fally conscious of the g ity of this 
ef its requirements, the ied Go 




















another and in perfect sy thy p 1 
a proposal which is empty and insit 

Once again the allies declat ha ‘ I ) 
they have not secured rep for v l h a er 
recognition of the principle of nationa ul ¢ th ee ¢ 
of small States, so long as th have not brought it a t 
calculated to end ance and for all forces which hay oustitute 
petual menace to the nations, and to afford the onl ti 
for the future securtty of the world. 

In conclusion, the allied powers think it ne i I \ 
following considerations, which show the situa ! j 
after two and a half years of war. In virtue of the internati 
signed by five creat European powers, of which } 
Belgium enj d before the war a special status, rendering her te 
inviolable 1d placing her, under the guai ty of th 

ll Europe onflicts. She was, ! er, | | of 1 

first to - the aggression of Germany. For th I n tl 
Government think it necessary define tl ‘ vhich I 
never ceased to pursue while fighting 1 | 
powers for right and justice. 

Belgium has always scrupulously fulfilled the duties whict 
trality imposed upon her. She has taken up is to defend 
penden« und her neutrality violated by G« ] 









remains faithful to her international obligatio: 
On the 4th of August, 1914, in the Reichstag, the 
admitted that this aggression constituted ti 











laws of nations, and pledged himse ( ! 
it. During two and a half ye en cru 
gravated by the proceedings of ¢ vhi } 
hausted the resources of the country, ruined lu ‘ 
its towns and villages, and hav een ponsibls int 
massacres, executions, and impri 

At this very moment, while Ge Liming nd h 
ity to the world, she is deport t} a 
reducing them to slavery. 

Belgium before the war asked for nothing but t ve in harm 
her neighbors. Her King and her Government hav it one ain 


reestablishment of peace and justics But 
would assure to their country legitimate rey 
safeguards for the future. 





New Year’s greeting was sent to the United by 
President of Switzerland, who declared his coun d re 
to defend its soil: 

Hopes TO SALUTE WITH AMERICA THE DAWN OF PEA THIS YEA 


SAYS—NATION FINnps MORAL SATISFACTION IN CAI 
VicTIMS OF THE WAR, REGARDLESS OF THEIR NATIE LITY 
GENEVA, Janu 
President Schulthess, of Switzerland, sends the 
for 1917 to the American ——_ threugh the Associat 
“ Switzerland, surrounded by four great nations at w 
to its secular traditions, ts determined to maintain her absolut 
loyal neutrality in this terrible conflict. The Swiss pr ~ oy bar 
about their flag, are ready for every sacrifice to protect th 
ence, the integrity of their territory, their honor, and nat 





onal digni 


4 . tria-Hungary who, 
after having addressed to Serbia an unprecedented ultimatum, declaz 


hful 
and 


led 


r independ- 


ty 
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“WILL NOT PERMIT INVASION. one has been mae Senlteet ane was timely. Many difficulties 
“hay . we . 4 4 ail 7 i _| of de ad arisen since the last conference of the allies, and in all 
They are convinced that all their neighbors will respect their de directions the attempt. was made to becloud the entente and the rela- 


cision, but whatever happens never will they allow a foreign army to : ae ; 
invade their soil " y 8 " tions between the allies, without mentioning public events that are 

“~The oldest democracy in the world sends fraternal wishes to her known to every one. It was necessary to dissipate the fogs and over 
great sister Republic, to the American people, and to their illustrious | CO™¢ the difficulties and find a common solution to accord with present 
President. Switzerland hopes to be able to. salute with the United and future events. All that was undertaken ina spirit of accord and 
States the coming of peace in the year which commences. In the good faith and we have eliminated all the little difficulties that could 
meanwhile Switzerland finds her moral satisfaction in giving hospitality | binder our united efforts. 
| ae - = nae se of — war, soperdeess of eet This morning’s press carried the anxiously awaited reply to 
und also in foreshadowing a happier future by showing at peoples » DPragida > a > . penance 
of different languages and races can not only live in peace but even the President by the entente powers. 
form a single nation.” 

ATTACK FEARED BY ALLIES. 

Statements in Paris and Rome papers that Germany might ‘ 

Swiss territory have caused anxlety among the Swiss, which President 


Text or ALLIES’ REPLY TO WILSON. 
[Ambassador Sharp to the Secretary of State.] 
violate AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Paris, January 10, 1917. 


Schulthess and several state councilors thought it necessary to counter- The following is the translation of the French note: 
net by stating publicly that they had no fear that Switzerland would “The allled Governments have received the note which was delivered 
be forced from her neutrality. to them in the name of the Government of the United States on the 


Movements of Italian troops near the Swiss border have been in- | 19th of December, 1916. They have studied it with the care imposed 
terpreted by the alarmists as proofs that Italy feared an attack by | upon them both by the exact realization which they have of the gray 
way of the Republic, but high government officials emphatically ridiculed | jty of the hour and by the sincere friendship which attaches them to 


buch an assumption. the American people. 
—_ “In a general way they wish to declare that they pay tribute to 


ALLIED PREMIERS IN ROME TO DiscuSS BALKAN Situation; Uroina | the elevation of the sentiment with which the American note is in 

ITALY TO SAVE SALONIKI ARMY, BERLIN SUGGESTS. _— and ne Seperate Semaonnren. with all their hopes, with 

< olla the project for the creation of a league of nations to insure peace anid 

s 7 Rome, January - justice throughout the world, They recognize all the advantages for 

Strictest secrecy is maintained about the discussions and decisions | the cause of humanity and civilization which the institution of inter 

of the mecting of allied premiers and ministers which is now in session | national agreements, destined to avoid violent conflicts between na 

here, but all agree that their object in coming to Rome is to coordinate | tions would prevent—agreements which must imply the sanctions nec 

their efforts for more decisive action, aiming to bring the war to a | essary to insure their execution, and thus to prevent an apparent se 
speedy and successful termination. The present exchange of views in | curity from only facilitating new aggressions. 


person was rendered necessary by the many changes which have lately * But a discussion of future arrangements destined to insure an en- 
occurred in the different cabinets of the allies. during peace presupposes a satisfactory settlement of the actual con 
An Italian statesman remarked that from to-day a new phase of the | flict. The allies have as profound a desire as the Government of the 
war would begin. At the same time, it is felt that the meeting in | United States to terminate as soon as possible a war for which the 
Rome contributes to give greater importance to the answer of the allies | central Empires are responsible and which inflicts such cruel sufferings 
to President Wilson's note. upon humanity. But they believe that it is impossible at the present 
-— moment to attain a peace which will assure them reparation, restitu 

HAILED IN ROME AS A SIGN GF THE ENTENTE’S FIRM PURPOSE | tion, and such guaranties to which they are entitled by the aggression 
Pants. J i for which the responsibility rests with the central powers, and of 

ee : awe MRIS, January % | which the principle itself tended to ruin the security of Kurope—a 

A dispatch to the Havas Agency from Rome says : peace which would, on the other hand, permit the establishment of the 


_ Premier Briand, Minister of War Lyautey, and M. Thomas, minister | future of European nations on a solid basis, The allied nations are 
of national manufactures, including munitions, representing the French | conscious that they are not fighting for selfish interests, but, above all 
cabinet ; Premier Lloyd George and Viscount Milner of the British cabi- to safeguard the independence of peoples, of right, and of humanity. — 
net, and Gen. Palitzin, representing the Russian staff, are expected to “The allies are fully aware of the losses and suffering which’ the 
arrive in Rome to-day for a war council with the Italian officials. war causes to neutrals as well as to belligerents, and they deplore 

* The coming of the British and I rench cabinet ministers is creating | them, but they do not hold themselves responsible for them, having in 
a most favorable opinion in the newspapers. which regard the forth- | no way either willed or provoked this war; and they strive to reduce 
coming conferences as a sign of a closer union of the allies and a8 | these damages in the measure compatible with the inexorable exigencies 
marking the beginning of greater and more formidable efforts. | of their defense against the violence and the wiles of the enemy. 

“ The Corriére d'Italia says that the meeting will have significance “It is with satisfaction, therefore, that they take note of the declara 
that will not escape Berlin and Vienna, as it will be demonstrated that | tion that the American communication is in nowise associated in its 
the entente, instead of being weakened by threats of peace, is resolved | origin with that of the central powers transmitted on the 18th of 
firmly to continue the war until the objects of the allies are attained.” | Hecember by the Government of the ‘Jnited States. They did not 

— | doubt, moreover, the resolution of that Government to avoid even the 
| appearance 6f a support, even moral, of the authors responsible for 
| the war. 





BERLIN BELIBVES IMPENDING DISASTBR TO SARRAIL INSPIRED MEETING, 





: BERLIN, January re “The allied Governments believe that they must protest in the most 
The Overseas News Agency says to-day with regard to the visit of | friendly but in the most specific manner against the «assimilation, estab 
remier Lloyd George and Viscount Milner to Rome: lished in the American note, between the two groups of belligerents; 


The Berliner Tageblatt points out that a great war council has been | this assimilation, based upon public declarations by the central powers, 
assembled in Rome, probably in order to obtain the necessary Italian | is in direct opposition to the evidence, both as regards responsibility for 
cooperation in the Balkans, as otherwise the French Gen. Sarrail’s | the past and as concerns guaranties for the future; President Wilson, 
army would be irretrievably lost. This council, the newspaper adds, at | in mentioning it, certainly had no intention of associating himself 
least clearly demonstrates the critical situation of the entente powers | with it. 
in the Balkans,” “If there is a historical fact established at the present date, it is 
the willful aggression of Germany and Austria-Hungary to insure their 
A private dispatch received here yesterday from Paris stated that the | hegemony over Kurope and their economic domination over the world, 
British and French cabinet ministers reached Rome yesterday. The | Germany proved by her declaration of war, by the immediate violation 
message went op: ° p of Belgium and Luxemburg, and by her manner of conducting the war 

“Aside from the general questions and mutual decisions arising for | ber simulating contempt for all principles of humanity and all respect 
the coming year, the new conference has for its most particular object for small States. As the conflict developed, the attitude of the cen 
an examination of the military situation in the East. All other inter- tral powers and their allies has been a continual defiance of humanity 
pretutions which shall be suggested by the German propaganda will be | and civilization. : p , 
entirely erroneous.” “Is it necessary to recall the horrors which accompanied the invasion 

ate tia ‘ 7 : of Belgium and of Serbia, the atrocious régime imposed upon the in 

Che situation demands more concert of action among the allies, | yaded countries, the massacre of hundreds of thousands of inoffensive 
as indicated by the Rome conference: Armenians, the barbarities perpetrated against the populations of Syrian, 
ee tie bee ; les as E _ | the raids of Zeppelins on open towns, the destruction by submarines of 
WAR DIET LUNCHEON FOR ALI 1ES” cot N¢ iL CONI BRENCI IN ROME HOLDS | passenger steamers and of merchantmen, even under neutral flags, the 

ALL-DAY SESSION, ITALIAN PREMIER PRESIDING. | cruel treatment inflicted upon prisoners of war, the juridical murders 

Paris, January 6, 1917, | of Miss Cavell, of Capt. Fryatt, the deportation and the reduction to 

slavery of civil populations, ete. The execution of such a series of 

crimes, perpetrated without any regard for universal reprobation, fuily 
explains to President Wilson the protest of the allies, 

“They consider that the note which they sent to the United States 


The conference of the entente statesmen, including Premiers Lloyd- 
George, Briand, and Boselli, was in almost continuous session to-day, 
according to a Havas dispatch from Rome. Premier Boselli presided at 
the mecting, which was the first of a number at which the general 


situation will be discussed by representatives of Great Britain, France, | in reply to the German note will be a response to the questions put by 
Italy, and Russia. , the American Government, and, according to the exact words of the 
In honor of the event the Italian Government declared the day a | latter, ‘ constitute a public declaration as to the conditions upon which 

holiday | the war could be terminated. ; . 
; *“ President Wilson desires more. He desires that the belligerent 


‘ ; Rome, January 6, 1917. owers openly affirm the objects which they seek by continuing the war ; 

At the war council of representatives of the entente powers in Rome | the allies experience no difficulty in replying to this request. Their 
there will be neither fetes nor banquets. Premier Boselll will give @ | objects in the war are well known; they have been formulated on many 
luncheon to-morrow to the visiting statesmen, The menu will be drawn | occasions by the chiefs of their divers Governments. Their objects will 
up in conformity with the food restrictions now applicable to hotels and | not be made known in detail, with all the equitable compensations snd 
restaurants, indemnities for damages suffered, until the hour of negotiations. But 
= the civilized world knows that they imply, in all necessity and in the 

ROMB WAR COUNCIL BNDS DIFFICULTIES. | first instance, the restoration of Belgium, of Serbia, and of Montenegro, 

> : “ | and the indemnities which are due them; the evacuation of the invaded 

Paris, January 8, 1917. | territories of France, of Russia, and of Roumania, with just repara 

Although no communication has been made public regarding the con- | tion; the reorganization of Europe, guaranteed by a stable régime and 
ference of the entente allies, says a Rome dispatch to the Temps, pri- | founded as much upon respect of nationalities and full security and 
vate conversations with some of the principal figures in the conference | liberty of economic development, which all nations, great or small, 
leave no doubt that the result is fully satisfactory and that the repre- | possess, as upon territorial conventions and international agreements, 
sentatives of the entente powers separate in full accord and full con- | suitable to guarantee territorial and maritime frontiers against unjusti 
fidence. ‘The French premier, M. Briand, said to the Temps corre- | fied attacks; the restitution of provinces or territories wrested in the 
spondent : past from the allies by force or against the will of their populations ; 
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the liberation of Italians, of Slavs, of Roumanians, and the Techeco- 
Slovaques from foreign domination ; the enfranchisement of populations 
subject to the bloody tyranny of the Turks; the expulsion from Europe 
of the Ottoman Empire, decidedly alien to western civilization. The 
intention of His Majesty the Emperor of Russia regarding Poland have 
been clearly indicated in the proclamation which he has just addressed 
to his armies. 

“It goes without saying that if the allies wish to liberate Europe 
from the brutal covetousness of Prussian militarism it never has been 
their design, as has been alleged, to encompass the extermination of the 
German peoples and their political disappearance. That which they 
desire above all is to insure a — upon the principles of liberty and 
justice, upon the inviolable fic — to international obligations with 
wae the Government of the United States has never 
inspired. 

“ United in the pursuit of this supreme object, the allies are deter- 
mined, individually and collectively, to act with all their power and to 
consent to all sacrifices to bring to a victorious close a conflict upon 
which, they are convinced, not only their own safety and prosperity 
depend, but also the future of civilization itself. 


ceased to be 


“ SHARP.” 
BELGIUM’S SEPARATE REPLY TO THE PRESIDENT. 
[Ambassador Sharp to the Secretary of State.] 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Paris, January 10, 1917. 

Copy of Belgium note as follows: 

“The Government of the King, which has associated itself with the 
answer handed by the President of the French council to the Ameri- 
can ambassador on behalf of all, is particularly desirous of paying 
tribute to the sentiment of humanity which prompted the President 
of the United States to send his note to the belligerent powers, and it 
highly esteems the friendship expressed for Belgium through his kindly 
intermediation. It desires as much as Mr. Woodrow Wilson to see 
the present war ended as early as possible. 

‘But the President seems to believe that the statesmen of the two 
opposing camps pursue the same object of war. The example of Bel- 
gium unfortunately demonstrates that this is in no wise tbe fact. 
Belgium has never, like the Central Powers, aimed at conquest. The 
barbarous fashion in which the German Government has treated, and 
is still treating, the Belgian nation does not permit the supposition 
that Germany will preoccupy herself with guaranteeing in the future 
the rights of the weak nations, which she has not ceased to trample 
under foot since the war, let loose by her, began to desolate Europe. 

“On the other hand. the Government of the King has noted with 
pleasure and with confidence the assurances that the United States 
is impatient to cooperate in the measures which will be taken after the 
conclusion of peace to protect and guarantee the small nations against 
violence and oppression. 

“Previous to the German ultimatum, Belgium only aspired to live 
upon good terms with al! her neighbors. She practiced with scrupulous 
loyalty toward each one of them the duties imposed by her neutrality. 
In the same manner she has been rewarded by Germany for the con- 
fidence she placed in her, throngh which, from one day to the other, 
without any plausible reason, her neutrality was violated, and the 
chancellor of the Empire, when announcing to the Reichstag this 
violation of right and of treaties, was obliged to recognize the iniquity 
of such an act and predetermine that it would be repaired. 

“ But the Germans, after the occupation of Belgian territory, have 
displayed no better observance of the rules of international law or the 
stipulations of The Hague convention. They have, by taxation as heavy 
as it is arbitrary, drained the resources ef the country; they have 
intentionally ruined its industries, destroyed whole cities, put to death 
and imprisoned a considerable number of inhabitants. Even now, while 
they are loudly proclaiming their desire to put an end to the horrors of 
war, they increase the rigors of the occupation by deporting into servi- 
tude Belgian workers by the thousands. 

‘Tf there is a country which has the right to say that it has taken 
up arms to defend its existence. it is assuredly Belgium. Compelled 
to fight or to submit to shame, she passionately desires that an end be 
brought to the unprecedented sufferings of her population. But she 
could only accept a peace which would assure her, as well as equitable 
reparation, security, and guaranties for the future. 

“The American people, since the beginning of the war, 
fested for the oppressed Belgian nation most ardent sympathy. It is an 
American committee, the Commission for Relief in Belgium, which, in 
close union with the Government of the King and the national com- 
mittee, displays an untiring devotion and marvelous activity in re- 
victualing Belgium. The Government of the King is happy to avail 
itself of this opportunity to express its profound gratitude to the com- 
mission for relief as well as to the generous Americans eager to relieve 
the misery of the Belgian population. Finally, nowhere more than in 
the United States have the abductions and deportations of Belgian 
ivilians provoked such a spontaneous movement of protestation and 
indignant reproof. 

“These facts, entirely to the honor of the American Nation, allow 
the Government of the King to entertain the legitimate hope that at 
the time of the definitive settlement of this long war the voice of the 
entente powers will find in the United States a unanimous echo to claim 
in favor of the Belgian nation, innocent victim of German ambition and 
covetousness, the rank and the place which its irreproachable past, the 
valor of its soldiers, its fidelity to honor, and its remarkable faculties 
for work assign to it among the civilized nations. 


has mani 


7 “ SHARP.” 
The simplest summary of this reply will indicate the following 
terms : 


Restoration of Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, with indemnities. 

Evacuation of invaded territories of France, Russia, and Roumania, 
with reparation 

Reorganization of Europe under guaranties to insure to all nations 
respect and liberty of development. 

Restitution of territories wrested in the past from the allies by force 
or against people’s will. 

Liberation of Italians, Slavs, Roumanians, and Tcheco-Sloyaks from 
foreign domination. 

Knfranchisement of populations subject to the Turks, 

Expulsion from Europe of the Ottoman Empire, 

lo these terms the allies add that Russia has already clearly indi- 
cated her intentions toward Poland, and that if the allies wish to free 
Europe from Prussian militarism it has never been their design to “ en- 


compass the extermination of the German people and their political 
disappearance.” 
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The day following the entente reply to the President, Prime 
Minister Lloyd-George made his second speech on the entente 
situation. 


LLoxyD-Grorcs SPEAKS AGAIN—-FULL Text OF GUILDHALL ADDRESS Pre 
DICTING VicToRY IN “ Next Faw MontTHus ”——ASKS FoR A BIG Loan 
REMINDS HEARERS THAT THB CONFLICT IS “A War of HQuIrPpMENT” 
AND CITES ROUMANIA’S FLIGHT—FIGHTING ror A REAL Prac Ir 
MUST BE FOUNDED “ ON THE ROCK OF VINDICATED JusTiCcEe "'—Preaps 
FOR SELF-DENIAL. 

LONDON, January If. 

In a 45-minute speech at this afternoon’s meeting at the Guildhall to 
launch the new British loan, Premier Lloyd-George said that the allies, 
having received from the central powers, not a peace offer but “a trap 
baited with fine words,” could not be charged with having rejected peace 
terms; that they demanded a real peace, and, after the Rome confer 
ence, were satisfied that, though its achievement might be difficult, de 
feat was impossible. With the financial backing which the Government 
sought from the projected loan, he said the armies of the entente would 
“cleave a road to victory’ in the next few months. The premier’s 
speech, which was enthusiastically received, was in full as follows: 

‘““My lord mayor, my lords, ladies, and gentlemen, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, in his extremely lucid and impressive speech, has 
placed before you the business side of this proposal, and I think you 
will agree with me, after hearing his explanation of his scheme, that he 
has offered for subscription a loan which possesses all the essential- 
ingredients of an attractive investment. They are the most’ generous 
terms that the Government can offer without injury to the taxpayer. 
I agree that the chancellor was right in offering such liberal terms, 
because it is important that we should secure a big loan now, not 
merely in order to enable us to finance the war effectively, but as a 
demonstration of the continued resolve of this country to prosecute the 
war floud cheers]; and it is upon that aspect of the question that I 
should like to say a few words. 

“The German Kaiser a few days ago sent a message to his people 
that the allies had rejected his peace offers. He did so in order to 
drag those whom he could no longer dragoon. [Laughter and cheers.] 
Where are those offers? We have asked for them. We have never seen 
them. We were not offered terms; we were offered a trap baited with 
fair words. They tempted us once, but the lion has his eyes open. 
{Loud cheers.] We have rejected no terms that we have ever seen. 
Of course, it would suit them to have peace at the preseht moment on 
their terms. We all want peace; but when we get it it must be a 
real peace. [Cheers.] 

WAR BETTER THAN A PRUSSIAN PEACE. 

“The allied powers, separately and in council together, have come to 
the same conclusion. | Cheers. ] Knowing well what war means, 
knowing especially what this war means in suffering, in burdens, in 
horrors, they have still decided that even war is better than peace at 
Prussian price of domination over Europe. We made it clear in our 
reply to Germany ; we made it still clearer in our reply to the United 
States. 

‘‘ Before we attempt to rebuild the temple of peace we must see now 
that the foundations are solid. They were built before upon the shift- 
ing sands of Prussian faith. Henceforth when the time for rebuilding 
comes it must be on the rock of vindicated justice. [Applause.] 

“I have just returned from a council of war of the four great 
allied countries upon whose shoulders most of this terrible war falls. 
I can not give you its conclusions [laughter]; they might be informa- 
tion to the enemy. [Renewed laughter.} There were no delusions as 
to the magnitude of our task; neither were there any doubts about the 
results. 

VICTORY DIFFICULT, DEFEAT IMPOSSIBLE. 


“TIT think I can say what was the feeling of every man there. It was 
one of the most businesslike conferences I ever attended. We faced 
the whole situation, probed it thoroughly, and looked its difficulties in 
the face, and made arrangements to deal with them. [Laughter and 
applause.] We separated feelirfg more confident than ever. [Renewed 


applause.] All felt that if victory were difficult, defeat was impossible. 
{Applause.}] There was no flinching, no wavering, no faint-heartedness, 
no infirmity of purpose. 

“There was a grim resolution at all costs that we must achie the 


igh aim with which we accepted the challenge of the Prussian mili 


tary caste and rid Europe and the world forever of her menace. [Re 
newed applause.}] No country could have refused the challenge without 
the loss of honor. None could have rejected it without impairing 
national security. No one would have failed to take it up without 


Satie something which is of greater value to every free and self- 
respecting péople than life itself. Those nations did not enter into 
the war lightly. They did not embark upon this enterprise without 
knowing what it really meant. They were not enticed by the prospects 
of immediate victory. 

“Take this country. The millions of our men who enlisted in the 
army enlisted after the German victories of August, 1914, when they 
knew the accumulated and concentrated power of the German military 
machine. That was when they placed their lives at the disposal of 
their country. [Cheers.] What about the other lands? They knew 
what they were encountering; that they were fighting an organizati 


which had been perfected for generaticns by the best brains of 
Prussia—perfected with one purpose, the subjugation of Europe. Ap 
plause. ] 

“Why did they do it? I passed through hundreds of miles of the 
beautiful land of France and of Italy, and as I did so I asked myself 
this question: Why did the peasants leave by myriads these sunny 
vineyards and cornfields in France? Why did they quit these enchanting 
valleys, with their comfort, their security, their charm, tn erder to 
face the grim and wild horrors of the battle field? They did it for 
purpose, and one purpose only. They were not driven to the slaught 
by Kings. These are great democratic countries. No Gever! 
would have lasted 24 hours that had forced them into an abh« 
war of their own free will. They embarked upon it because they 
the fundamental issue had been raised which no country could shi 
without imperiling all that has been won in the centuries of the } 
and all that remains to be won in the ages of the future. 

“That is why, as the war proceeds and the German purpos¢ omes 
more manifest, the conviction is becoming deeper in the minds of those 
people that they must work their way through to victory in order to 
save Europe from an unspeakable despotism. [Cheers.] That was the 
spirit that animated the allied conference in Europe last week [ Re- 


newed cheers.] 
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ALLIES’ INCREASING TRUST IN BRITAIN, 


Gut I tell you one thing that struck me, and strikes me more and 
more each time I attend these conferences and visit the Continent: The 
increasing extent to which the allied peoples are looking to Great 
Britain. [Loud cheers.] ‘They are trusting her rugged strength and 
great resources more and more. [Renewed cheers.] She is to them 
like a great tower in the deep. She is becoming more and more the 
hope of the oppressed and despair of the oppressor; and I feel more 


and more confident that we shall not fail the people who put their 
trust in us. 
‘But when that arrogant Prussian caste flung the signature of 


Britain in the treaty in the waste-paper basket as if it were of no 
account they knew not the pride of the land they were treating with 
such insolent disdain. They know it now. [Cheers.] Our soldiers 
and our sailors have taught them to respect it. You had an eloquent 
account from my colleague, the chancellor of the exchequer, of the 
achievements of our soldiers; our sailors [loud cheers] are gallantly 
defending the honor of our country on the high seas. They have 
strangled the enemy’s commerce; they will continue to do so in spite 
of all the piratical devices of the foe. 


PREDICTS VICTORY IN 1917, 


“In 1914 and 1915, for two years, a small, ill-equipped army held 
up the veterans of Prussia, with the best equipment in Europe; in 
1916 hurling them back and delivering a blow from which they are 
reeling. In 1917 the armies of Britain will be more formidable than 


ever in training, in efficiency, in equipment; and you may depend upon 
it, if you give them the necessary support they will cleave a road to 


victory through the dangers and perilis of the next few months, 
[Loud cheers. ] 

‘But we must support them; they are worth it. [Cheers.] Have 
you ever talked to a soldier who has come back from the front? There 
s not one of them who will not tell you how he is encouraged and sus- 
tained by hearing the roar of the guns behind him. 

“T will tell you what I want to do. I want to see checks hurtling 


through the air, fired from the city of London; fired from every city, 
town, and village and hamlet throughout the land; fired straight into 
the intrenchments of the enemy. [Loud cheers.] 

“every well-directed check [laughter] well loaded, properly primed, 


is a more formidable weapon of destruction than a 12-inch shell. 
{(Cheers.] It clears a . to the barbed-wire entanglements for our 
gallant fellows to march through A big loan helps you, insures vic- 
tory; a big loan will help shorten the war; it will help save lives; it 


will help save the British Empire; it will help save Europe; it will 
help save civilization.” [Cheers.] 

Continuing, the prime minister discussed the industrial situa- 
tion, of so much importance to the United States. He said: 

There are many shortcomings in our business, our commerce, our 
industry The war is settling them all right in the most marvelous 
way. You ask a great business man like my friend, Lord Pirrle, what 
is going on in those great factories throughout Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Old machinery is scrapped [“ Hear, hear! ’’]; the newest, the 
best and the latest is set up; slipshod and wasteful methods are 
scrapped, and hampering customs discontinued. Millions are brought 
into the labor market to help to produce who were before purely con- 
sumers, 

1 do not know what the national debt will be at the end of this war 
jlaughter], but I will make a prediction: Whatever it is, what is added 
in real assets to the real riches of the nation will be infinitely greater 
than any debt we ever acquire. The resources of the nation in every 
direction have been developed and directed; the nation itself dis- 
ciplined, braced up, quickened, has become a more alert people. We 
have thrown off the useless tissues; we are a nation that has been 
taking exercise. [Laughter.] We are a different people. 

i will tell you another thing: The Prussian menace was a running 
mortgage, which detracted from the value of our national security. 
Nobody knew what it meant. We know too well now. You could not 
tell whether it meant millions or hundreds of millions or thousands of 
millions, or how many of them, You could not tell that it would not 
mean ruin. 

That mortgage will be cleared off forever [loud cheers], better se- 
curity on a better foundation, safer security and at a better rate of 
interest. [Laughter.] The world will then be able, when this war is 
over, to attend to its business in pee. There will be no war or ru- 
mors of war to disturb and to distract. We can build up, we can 
reconstruct, we-can till, we can cultivate, and enrich, and the burden 
and terror and waste of war will have gone. [Cheers.] 

PREDICTS A LEAGUE OF PEACE. 

The peace and security for peace will be that the nations will band 
themselves together to punish the first peacebreaker who comes out. 

As to the armies of Europe, every weapon will be a sword of justice 
in the government of men; every arm will be a constabulary of peace, 
{Cheers.| ‘There were men who had hoped to see this achieved in the 
way of peace. We were disappointed. It was ordained that you should 
not reach that golden era except along the path which was paved with 


gold—-yea, and cemented with valiant blood. ‘There are millions who 
have given of the latter who are ready—nay, millions more ready, 
myriads more ready—for the sacrifice, if the country needs it. 

It is for us to contribute the former. Let no man, no woman, in this 
crisis of the nation’s fate, through indolence, greed, avarice, or selfish- 
ness, fail. If they are doing their part, then, when the time comes for 


the triumphal march through the darkness and terror of the night into 
the bright dawn of the morning of the new age, they will each feel that 
they have done their share. [Loud cheers, during which the premier 
resumed his seat.] 


OnuS For Forrurer BLoopsuED PUT ON ALLIES BY KaIseR—IN Note 
TO NEUTRALS, GERMANY INSISTS Sue Maps Honest Errort to Enp 
Wanr—-SAYS FormM OF ENTENTE REPLY ExcLtupEs ANSWER—WILLING 
TO LEAVE Ilistory JupGce WHicnh Sipe Was AGGRESSOR IN WoriLpD 


STRUGGLE, 

BERLIN, January 11, 

Germany has handed neutral Governments a note concerning the reply 
of the entente to the German peace proposals, the Overseas News 
Agency announces, 

It is first stated, says the news agency announcement, that the Ger- 
man Government has received the reply of the entente to the note of 
December 12, containing a proposition to enter at once into peace nego- 
tiations, The note then continues: 





| situation of Belgium. 
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_ “Our adversaries declined this proposition, giving as the reason that 
it is a proposition without sincerity and without importance. The form 
in which they clothe their communication excludes an answer to them, 
but the or Government considers it important to point out to the 
Governmen 


s of neutral powers its opinion regarding the situation. 
LEAVES RESPONSIBILITY TO HISTORY. 


= The central powers have no reason to enter into any discussion 
regarding the origin of the world war. History will judge upon whom 
the immense guilt of the war shall fall; history’s verdict will as little 
pass over the encircling policy of England, the revengeful policy of 
France, and the endeavor of Russia to gain Constantinople as over the 
instigation of the Serbian assassination in Sarayevo and the complete 
mobilization of Russia, which meant war against Germany. 

“Germany and her allies, who had to take up arms for defense of 
their liberty and their existence, consider this, their aim of the war, as 
obtained. 

“On the other hand, the hostile powers always went further away 
from the realization of their plans, which, according to the declarations 
of their responsible statesmen, were, among others, directed toward 
the conquest of Alsace-Lorraine and several Russian Provinces, the 
humiliation and diminution of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, the 
partition of Turkey, and the mutilation of Bulgaria. , 

SURPRISED BY REPARATION DEMAND. 
_ “In the face of such war aims the demand for restitution, repara- 
tion, and guaranties in the mouth of our adversaries produces a sur 
prising effect. 

“Our adversaries call the proposal of the four allied (Teutonic) 
powers a war maneuver. Germany and her allies must protest in the 
most energetic fashion against such a characterization of their motives, 
which were frankly explained. They were persuaded that a peace 
which was just and acceptable to all the belligerents was possible: 
that it could be brought about by an immediate, spoken cnchanne of 
views; and that, therefore, the responsibility for further bloodshed 
could not be taken. 

“Their readiness was affirmed without reservation to make known 
their peace conditions when negotiations were entered into, which 
refutes every doubt as to their sincerity. 

“Our adversaries, who had it in their hands to examine the propo- 
sition as to its contents, neither attempted an examination nor made 
counter proposals. Instead they declared that peace was impossible 
so long as the reestablishment of violated rights and liberties, the 
recognition of the principle of nationalities, and the free existence of 
small States were not guaranteed. 


LEAVES CASE TO WORLD OPINION. 


“The sincerity which our adversary Genies to the proposals of the 
four allied powers will not be conceded by the world to these demands 
if the world holds before its eyes the fate of the Irish people; the 
destruction of the liberty and independence of the Boer Republic; the 
subjugation of northern Africa by England, France, and Italy; the 
suppression of Russian alien nations; and also the violation of Greece, 
which is without precedent in history. 

“Against the pretended violations of the laws of nations by the 
four allles (Teutonic), those powers are not entitled to complain, 
which from the beginning of the war trumpled on justice and tore to 
pieces the treaties upon which it is built. England already during 
the first weeks of the war repudiated the London declaration, the con- 
tent of which had been recognized by its own delegates as a valid 
law of nations, and in the further course of the war violated in the 
most severe fashion also the Paris declaration, so that by her arbi- 
trary measures for warfare a condition of lawlessness has been created. 


ATROCITIES ARB CHARGED, 


“The war of starvation against Germany and the pressure exercised 
in England's interest against neutrals are not less scandalously con 
flicting with the rules of the laws of nations as with the commands 
of humanity. 

* Likewise, contrary to the laws of nations and incompatible with 
the usages of civilization, are the use of colored troops in Europe 
and the extension of the war into Africa, which was done by a breach 
of existing treaties and which undermines the prestige of the white 
race on that continent, The barbarous treatment of prisoners, es- 
pecially in Africa and Russia, and the deportation of the civilized 
population from eastern Prussia, Alsace-Lorraine, Galicia, and Ruko- 
wina are further proof of how our adversaries _ out the special 

The {mperial Government is unable to acknowl- 
edge that the Belgian Government has always conserved the duties 
which were enjoined upon her by her neutrality. Already before 
the war Belgium, under England's influence, sought support in military 
fashion from England and France, and thus herself violated the spirit 
(of“the treaty) which she had to guarantee her independence and 
neutrality. 

“Twice the Imperial Government declared to the Belgian Government 
that it did not come as an enemy to Belgium and asked it to spare 
to the country the terrors of war. Germany offered to guarantee the 
integrity and independence of the Kingdom to the full extent and 
compensate for all damages which might be caused by the passage 
of the German troops. It is known that the royal British Government 
in 1887 was resolved not to oppose the use of the right of way through 
Belgium under those conditions. 

“The Belgian Government declined the repeated offer of the Im- 
perial Government. Upon her and those oa which instigated 
her to this attitude falls the responsibility for the fate which befell 
Belgium. 

DECLARES ALLEGATIONS REFUTED, 

“The accusations about the German warfare in Belgium and the 
measures taken there in the interest of military safety have been re- 
peatedly refuted by the Imperial Government as untrue. Germany again 
offers energetic protest against these calumnies. 

“Germany and her allies have made an honest attempt to terminate 
the war and open the road for an understanding among the belligerents. 
The Imperial Government asserts the fact that it merely depended upon 
the decision of our adversaries whether the road toward peace should 
be entered upon or not. The hostile governments declined to accept 
this road. Upon them falls the full responsibility for the continuation 


of the bloodshed. 








— 


“ Our allied powers, however, shall continue the struggle in quiet con- 
fidence and with firm trust in their right until peace Is gained which 
guarantees to their nations honor, existence, and liberty of development, 
and which to all the nations of the European Continent gives the bless- 
ing to cooperate in mutual respect and under equal rights together for 
the solution of the great problems of civilization.” 


THE “ LEAK ” EPISODE. 

Coincident with the announcement of the President’s peace 
note, the stock market revealed what appears to be a sensitive 
appreciation of its speculative possibilities and led to a charge 
that advance knowledge had reached Wall Street through some 
leak of the Government. Representative Woop offered the fol- 


lowing resolution on the 22d, two days after the note was made 
public: 


[Ifouse resolution 420, Sixty-fourth Congress, second session.] 


Resolved, That a committee of five Representatives be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House to investigate and make report as to whether 
or not anyone high in the administration of governmental affairs in the 
United States, or any relative of anyone high in authority in the admin- 
istration of governmental affairs in the United States, profited finan- 
cially, either directly or indirectly, by the fluctuation in the stock 
market occurring on Thursday, December 21, 1916, following the two 
contradictory Interpretations given to the public from the office of the 
Secretary of State concerning the note of the President of the United 
States dated December 20, 1916, to the belligerent powers. 


On January 3, the second day of meeting after the holiday 
vacation, Mr. Woop introduced the following: 


[House resolution 429, Sixty-fourth Congress, second session.] 


Whereas Thomas W. Lawson, of Boston, gave to the public a 
ment which appears in the daily newspapers under date of De- 
cember 28 and 29, 1916, in which he says, amongst other things, 
that “If it was actually believed in Washington there was to be a 
real investigation of last week’s leak there would not be a quorum 
in either the Senate or House next Monday and a shifting of-bank ac- 
counts similar to those in the good old sugar investigation days;” 
and in another statement which appears in the daily press of Decem- 
ber 31, 1916, he says, “The good old Capitol has been wallowing 
in Wall Street leak grafts for 40 years, wallowing hale and hearty; ” 
and 

Whereas the statements of the aforesaid Thomas W. Lawson, and each 
of them, affect the dignity of this House and the integrity of its pro- 
ceedings and the honesty of its Members: 


state- 


Resolved, That the Speaker appoint a select committee of five Mem 
bers of the House and that such committee be instructed to inquire 
into the charges made by the aforesaid Thomas W. Lawson, and for 
such purpose it shall have power to send for persons and papers and 
enforce their appearance before said committee, and to administer 
oaths, and shall have the right to make report at any time. 

On the 4th the House Rules Committee was instructed by the 
House to make an investigation of the charge involved in the 
resolution and report back to the House within 10 days. 

Hearings were begun on the 5th and continued to the 11th. 
The committee had before it the following persons: Representa- 
tive Woop, January 5; Representative GARDNER, January 6; Pri- 
vate Secretary Tumulty, January 8; Secretary Lansing, January 
8; Mr. Lawson, January 8 and 9; Mr. Sabin, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co.; Mr. Otto H. Kahn, New York, Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co.: Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, 111 Broadway, New York: Mr. 
R. M. Bolling; newspaper men—Crawford and Jamieson, of the 
Central News people; Odlin, International News Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Reily (managing editor), Eland, and Boyle, of 
Wall Street Journal; Public Printer Ford; Night Superintendent 
McEvoy, Government Printing Office, January 10. 

These hearings consist of 271 pages of printed matter. consist- 
ing of parts 1 to 6. The first and second contain the testimony 
of Mr. Woop, the author of the resolution, and that of Congress- 
man GARDNER. 

Mr. Woop offered the following letter: 

DECEMBER 26, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM R. Woop, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DeEAR Sir: The Democratic majority of the House will not, I presume, 
permit the adoption of your resolution of inquiry, but it is a highly 
meritorious measure none the less, and, if I can do so, I want to help 


you. 
Bernard M. Baruch, of this city, unquestionably had the news of 


Secretary Lansing’s note as early as Saturday, December 9. The note 
was dated December 11 and was not dispatched till December 12. How 
Baruch got it I am not prepared to say, but a gentleman of my ac- 


quaintance makes the positive statement that he saw Mr. Tumulty and 
Baruch breakfasting together at the Biltmore Hotel in this city on 
two or three occasions coincident with the penning of the note and its 


Secret dispatch. That Baruch at this juncture smashed the market 
heavily and in all directions admits of no doubt and can be easily 
demonstrated in this way: 

At his offices, No. 111 Broadway, he has a system of private tele 


phone lines to various brokerage houses. Before he has an opportunity 


to remove these wires you must obtain a list of them. If he is com- 
pelled to supply you with a lst I would check it by obtaining an 
identical list from the New York Telephone Co. and the Western Union 


Telegraph Co., these being the two companies that supply the wires. 
Having obtained this list you can then obtain from ail the brokerage 
houses connected thereby a transcript of all orders executed for his 
account within the period in question. This investigation should coyer 
not only his personal accounts but any secret accounts, such as 
counts carried by “ number,” or any fictitious names, all of which, 


ac- 


as 
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the brokers’ books will show, are controlled by him or guaranteed by 


him. If the brokers refuse this information Congress has the power to 
compel it. The stock exchange also has the power to enforce its mem- 
bers to produce their books and accounts, and as the rules of the stock 











exchange are sufficiently broad and elastic to cover every departure 
from ethical business methods on the part of its members, an appeal 
to the governors of that institution will no doubt elicit the desired 
information. Many reputable members of the exchange are anxious 
to assist you in running to earth this most unsavory ul l. 

There is a great deal more in this matter than you imagine, and if 
you can once get your machinery in motion I am in tion to say 
that you will be supplied with all the necessary information. 

Very truly, yours, 
A. CURT 


Part 3 of the hearings gives the statements of Mr. Tumulty, 
Secretary Lansing, and the first part of Lawson's examination: 


LANSING GIVES NoTe’s HistoryY—TELLS OF MEETING CORRESPONDENTS, 


Secretary Lansing was called next. 


“Possibly I had better start,” said Secretary Lansing, “by stating 
that I assume that confidential communications between the President 
and myself are not a part of the inquiry. I can give you a physical 


history of the note. The draft of the note was received by me from the 
White “House at 4 o'clock Monday afternoon I called up Mr. Polk, 
counsellor for the department, and Mr. Woolsey, law adviser attached 
to my office, and discussed the three forms in which the note had to be 
prepared and sent forth. I then handed it to Mr. Woolsey, enjoining 
the strictest secrecy, that he might take it to the three confidential 
stenographers. There it was to be prepared and delivered to Mr. Sal 


mon, chief of the index bureau. 
NOTE PUT IN CIPHER 
“The index clerk,”’ continued the Secretary, “ was to encipher tl 
note, and said that it would take so long to cipher the three notes 
that he would have to have an assistant. I directed that we engage 
his most confidential man for the work. Ile did so, was given the cop 
ies, and the two men locked themselves in the room. They were given 


the copies at 8 o'clock and at 2.30 Tuesday morning (Dee. 19) the notes 
were enciphered, delivered to the telegraph room, and sent 





*On Tuesday afternoon I discussed with the President the time when 
the note should be made public. The reason for secrecy was the 
courtesy due to the nations who were to receive the note that it should 
not be published here before they received it. We decided it would 
take at least two days for it to reach Austria and Roumania, and we 
decided it should be made public on Thursday morning. 

“Tuesday evening about 6 o'clock a copy of the note was handed to 
Mr. James, chief of the information bureau He at mee took it up 
with the Printing Office it was read by one man and then sent to the 


Printing Office 


CALLS IN CORRESPONDI rs 


“At about 11 o'clock I received the newspaper rrespondents and 
told them that I would have an important mmunication for them t 
5 o'clock to be released the next morning I told them in confidet ns 
I was afraid its contents might come back from Europe in garbled form, 
Further, I thought it courteous not make it public until it had been 
received by the countries to which it was addressed I told th it 
did not contain any proposal of peace nor offer of mediation 

“That evening at my house Ambassador Willard—of Spain—told 1 
he had been advised of the contents of the note by the President, 


discussed the advisability addressit the subject the 
next morning the note 
“It's been suggested here 


have sent out information.” 


of him “ Spain 
was made public in the 
that representatives of the newspapers may 


on 


press. 


‘*T have seen references to it in the newspapers.’ 
“Has anything been done at the State Department to show wl } 
there is any foundation for that? 
“ Nothing at all. I think it would be easy to find out 
LANSING SOUGHT TO FORESTALL RUMORS 
Questioned further about his Wednesday nferer vith the news 
paper men, Secretary Lansing said: 
*My statements regarding the note were entirely negative I 1 
| nothing whatever about a request for terms having been mack I 2: 
no details. I stated that at 5 o'clock they would be able to get an im 
portant communication sent to belligerent Governments I ssid that it 
Was not a proposal of peace or en offer of mediation Phen, I expla ! 
the reason [I wished them to preserve confidence I knew the ‘ 
in the hands of the printer and wanted to guard against 
rumor that might get out.” 
Representative CHIPERFIELD asked Secretary Lar g abo h two 
statements explaining the note after it had been made publi 
“Were these statements made entirely on your own initiat I 
CHIPERFIELD, 
LANSING DRAWS LINE. 
‘See here,”’ Secretary Lansing declared with empha that 
beyond the scope of this investigation.’ 
Representative Garnretr interjected : 
“Such a matter has not the slightest pertinence to this ing n 
the effect of a leak on the stock market 
‘Not perhaps any connection with the leak on the te and its t 
on the market,” said Representative CHIPERFIELD but it has en 
stated that the Secretary’s statements did in fact affect the stock 
market.” 
Democrats of the committee objected that such a line of questi is 
was improper and the Chair ruled that the Secretary need not i 
Resuming his testimony, Secretary Lansing said he did not kr: it 
representatives of Wall Street papers were present at the cor f 


the newspaper men and did not know their duties. 


On the 12th the Committee on Rules made its report to the 
House that there was no foundation for the Lawson charge and 
recommended that the Wood resolution be tabled. Upon this a 
debate of 2 hours and 30 minutes was had. The House then 
recommitted the matter to the committee with ructions to 


ins 


| continue the investigation. 
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Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. MOON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


IN tHe Housr or RepreseNTATIVES, 


Monday, January 15, 1917. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, under the authority given by the 
House in the discussion of the Post Office appropriation bill to 
Members to extend remarks in the Recorp, I add to my remarks 
in extension the following: 


In recommending the discontinuance of the pneumatic-tube 
service in the cities of Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and a portion of Brooklyn, consideration was given to the fol- 
lowing facts: 

That the service was born in iniquity and has been main- 
tained by corruption and graft. 

First. The publie records show, I am advised by the Post 
Office Depariment, that a former Second Assistant Postmaster 
General who held office at the time this service was in its in- 


fancy, ‘ within six weeks, at the outside, after he left the office, 
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was given $1,000 cash and $10,000 in stock for his services at 
Washington,’ but I know nothing personally about this. 

Second, That the pneumatic-tube service in New York City 
was constructed by contractors who took their pay in stock | 
and bonds; that the only value which the stock and those bonds 
had was the contract with the Government: and it was cer- 
tainly unfortunate that an owner of the bonds and one of the 


contractors was a Member of the House of Representatives and 
a member of the Committee on Appropriations, as I am advised 
by the department. 

Third. Mr 


matter, said: 


Moody, of Massachusetts, in a discussion of this 


a large block of the stock of this 
N Yea present was sent to a near relative of an»wimportant and 
influential Member of the House. I am glad to say that the return 
mail was not allowed to depart from Washington without carrying back 


that dishons and dishonorable gift. 


I will state that company as a 
] J 


ring 


ourth. Attention is called to the names of persons in pub- 
lic life who in this list of stockholders are now insisting on the 


continuation of this service. 


Fifth. The records show that in Boston more than 4 miles 
of the service were built for commercial purposes, and they 
were an entire failure, and were later foisted on the Post Office 


Department, under what circumstances no one seems to know, 
at an exorbitant rental, and are to-day a useless expense and a 
handicap on the postal service of that city. 

Sixth. The statement that every Congress which investi- 
gated this matter, every commission that investigated the mat- 


ier, has reported in favor of the tubes, is untrue, because the 
commission appointed by Congress in 1901 to investigate the 


Postal Service recommended to Congress that the tube service 
be discontinued. This report was signed by Edward O. Wol- 
vott, W. B. Allison, THomas S. Martin, E. F. Loud, W. H. 


Moody, T. 

dissenting. 
Seventh. Because another committee appointed by the Post 

Office Department reported under date of December 10, 1908: 


In view of the foregoing we consider it appropriate to advise you 
that in our opinion it is not feasible and desirable at the present time 


©, Catchings, and William H,. Fleming, one member 


for the Government to purchase, to install, or to operate the pneumatic 
tubes, and this is our unanimous judgment. 

This was signed by D. A, Campbell, postmaster, Chicago, 
Ill.; George H. Roberts, postmaster, Brooklyn, N. Y.: E. C. 


Mansfield, postmaster, Boston, Mass.; Frank Wyman, postmas- 
ter, St. Louis, Mo.; Joseph Stewart, Second Assistant Postmas- 
ter Genera V. J. Bradley, superintendent Railway Mail Serv- 
ice; E. M. Morris, assistant superintendent Division of Salaries 
and Allowances; and J. M. Masten, assistant superintendent 
Railway Mail Service. 

Kighth. Because the postmaster of Chicago, one of the cities 
in which the service is to be discontinued, and who was a wit- 
ness before our committee at the request of the tube companies, 
stated that it is his opinion, also that of the Chicago postal 
officials, that the pneumatie-tube service is the most extrava- 
gant service in the post office, and that the service could be 


Se ht 








discontinued and could be replaced with as expeditious service, 
and result in a saving of at least $140,000 a year in that city 
alone, and that the people of Chicago would get just as good 
service as at present. 

Ninth. The postmaster at Boston also appeared before the 
conunittee, at the request of the tube companies, and testified 
in a similar manner. 

Tenth. The report of the departmental committee shows 
fully why, in the opinion of the postmaster, the service should 
be discontinued at Philadelphia. 

Eleventh. Because the report of the departmental commis- 
sion, made up of the ablest postal experts in the service, which 
report was strongly supported by facts, concurred in by the post- 
masters who appeared before the committee as witnesses at the 
request of the tube companies as well as the others where the 
service is to be discontinued, was conclusive in every particular, 
and, with the exception of one or two minor features, wis not 
questioned even by the tube companies when a member of the 
comniission was before the committee as a witness by request 
of the tube representatives. 

The committee, therefore, had to decide between the recom- 


mendations of the department, the postmasters, and others re- 
sponsible for the service, on the one band, and the inspired 
representations made by the tube companies on the other: and 
the only practical conclusion would be to follow the recoin- 


mendations of the Post Office Department. Unless this is done 
you will within the next 10 years take out of the pockets of the 
American people more than $5,000,000 toe be used in extrava- 


gance and waste in continuing a handicap on efficient fostal 
Service which should have been thrown off veurs ago and 
from which the department and postmasters have asked to be 


relieved. 


The uselessness of the tubes can not be better demonstrated 
than by the fact that although a fully equipped tube line was 
built between the Capitol and the House Office Building about 
six years ago, it has never been utilized, and Congress, by ap- 


proving the proposed amendment, is attempiing to foist on the 
Post Office Department for something which the Mem- 
bers themselves have not found practical. 

This service is so extravagant and useless that, even if the 
tube companies offer to give the tubes to the Government, it 
would be useless extravagance und waste to operate them, be- 
cause better service could be supplied at much less cost than the 
Government could even operate the tubes. 

The amendment to the pneumatic-tube section of the bill, 
phaiced on it on Saturday last, does not, I think, accomplish the 


its use 


purpose for which it was intended. The amendment wus 
that- 

Page 15, line 15, after the word “ devices,’ strike out “ $440,500" 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘ $1,061,000 for continuance of service ow 
existing in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, and 


Brooklyn.” 


Of course, the continuance of this service, if at all, must be 
under existing law; it can not be otherwise or without a change 
of that law. The existing law provides that before contracts 
can be made beyond the periods now covered there must be a 
report by a committee selected by the Postmaster General, and 
that report must be favorable to the service and must be sub- 
mitted before the advertisement for contracts can be made or 
the contracts let. A committee was appointed and its report 
has been made, and it is unfavorable to the continuance of the 
service, and therefore, as a matter of law, no new contract 
advertisement for contract can be made, notwithstanding a mere 
appropriation to continue existing service. Under the general 
law, to which the amendment applies, and which necessaril) 
must be read along with the amendment, no contract can be 
made without advertisement. The contracts, under the amend- 
ment made at the last session of Congress providing for their 
extension, will expire on the 4th of March. This amendment 
now passed does not renew that law, but, in effect, provides for 


or 


continuance of existing general law on the subject. It at least 
does not repeal it. The existing law is the law to which I 


have referred, which prevents the making of any contracts until 
the favorable report in made, as above referred to. It 
clear to me that there is no authority for the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, when we construe these statutes together, to make any new 
contracts for any term of years, notwithstanding money may 
be provided, until the favorable report required by existing law 
has been made, and, as stated, this has not been done. The 
law requiring such favorable report as a condition precedent 
is still in existence and must be complied with before any appro- 
priation made for the continuance of the service can be lawfully 
available. 


seenis 





List of stockholders of 


Abbey, Charles C 
Abbey, Halsey E... 
Abbott, Miss Louisa. . - - 


, Prentice W....... 


Adams, Charles Mills 


Ad ams, KE lize rabeth Beaces st 


AGams, M: bel M. N 


Adams, Stephen C 


Alexander, Mary E... 


Estate of Rob- 


Alland, Morsce J A 
Alland, Samuil....... 


Allen, Winthrop W 


+r, Charlotte S.... 


Ames, Charles F 4 
, Mrs. Charlotte A 


Ames, Clifion 


Ames, M aria J 


Ames, Sarah EF 


Amory, Katharine L.... 


Amsdet n, Geo 
, He sle n€ lark. 


Andros, Isabel W 
Andros, Sophy M 


te 


Aplin, Frederick C.... 


Appleton, Francis Henry 








American Pneumatic Service Co. June 10, 1916. 


Address. 





SI Bs 5 ccc atakadaccsnees 
205 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. . 
10 Quint Avenue, Allston, Mass... 

933 Tremont Building, Boston, 
Mass. 

708 Barristers Hall, Boston, Mass. . 

| 45 Columbia Street, Brookline, 

| Mass. — 
147 South Street, Boston, Mass. ... 
| Careof Abraham & Strauss, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

14 Crocker Street, Somerville, 
Mass 

480 Chestnut Street, Manchester, 
N. H. 

59 Waverly Street, Roxbury, 
Mass. 

| 19 Royal Street, Allston, Mass. 

8 Avon Street, Lawrence, Mass... 

' Camden, Me : 
1615 Riverside Avenue, Jackson- | 
ville, Fla. 

59 Waverly Street, Roxbury, Mass. 

i565 Massachusetts Avenue, Bos- 
ton, 7 ass. 

Derry, ey . De aa 

40 Pine Sire et, Rensselaer, N. Y ...} 

80 West Newton Street, Boston, | 
Mass ! 

133 Grant Avenue, Medford, Mass 

10 Bromfield Street, Newburyport, | 
Mass. 

Care of L. B. Van Wagensen Co., 
Kingston, N. Y 

Canton, N. Y... 

Brewer, Me. ... te 

60 Gorham Street, Cambridge, ! 
Mass | 

21 Church Street, Waliham, Mass.| 

Bridgewater, Mass . 

97 Longwood Avenue, Brookline 

Mass 

! Care of Old Colony Trust Co., 52 | 
Temple Place, Boston, Mags. | 

29 l!nion Street, Peterboro, N. H..} 

Care of American Trust Co., Bos- | 
ton, Mass | 

161 Grove Avenue, Winthrop 
Hivhlands, Ma } 

300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. | 
Atlantic, Iowa........ ‘ 

Rawson Road, Broo line, Mass 

29 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

Care of Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence, Cleve'and, Ohio 

99 Kirkstall Road, Newtonville, 
Mass 

Skowhegan, Me... < 

5 Riedesel Avenue, Cambridge, 


M ass 
17 Ocean Street, Beverly, Mass. . .| 
395 Lafayette Street, Salem, Mass.| 
112 Ashland Street, Melrose High- | 

lands, ae } 


Naples, N.Y... 
7 a nish, Wash 


Mattapoisett, Mass 25. . 


42 Christopher Street, Montclair, 


16 Maple Street, Waltham, Mass. .} 
39 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
591 Bridge Street, Dedham, Mass. .} 
Room 106 Ames Building, Boston, | 
Mass 
Tappenish, Wash....... | 
100 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass.| 
Hotel Gardner, Asbury Park, N. J.} 
Mattapoisett, Mass | 
North Easton, Ma 
American Pneums¢ stic Service Co., 
Boston, Mass 
279 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 
| (Mrs. Robert Amory.) 
Petersham, Mass 
+ Suncook, N. H. 
Eastham, Mass bvencen ~~ 
RS oe ee eee 
1028 Elm Street, Mane heste r,N. Hy 
158 Main Street, Woonsocket, -q L.} 
Northern Avenue, Essex, Mass... .| 
139 Arch Street, New Brit: iin, Cc onn.| 
58 ManchesterStreet, Nashua, N. i 


Manchester, corner Cushing Ave 
nue, Nashua, N. H. 

' Glendale Road, Sharon, Mass 
Sharon, Mass...... wel 
Care of S prague W arne r Co. , Chi- 

| cago, 11. | 
153 Main Street, Peabody, Mass. . . 
9 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, | 

| Mass. | 
52 Paul Gore Street, Jamaica 

Plain, Mass 

.| 251 MarlboroStreet, Boston, Mass.. 








Preferred | Common 
shares. | shares. 


Q | 


100 | 100 
.  ) a “a 
4 2 
Wh ddetience 
2 2 
100 § 
GO lacccccacss 
5 2 
16 i 86 
tate 20 
SP ip naSesnesu 
| eee 
30 10 
75 25 
15 
10 
2 27 
er 50 
20 
29 2 
1 
10 
13 | 6 
15 
15 10 
1 
20 
50 
> 
08 1, 265 
1,000 100 
12 
71 S3 
10 4 
74 10 
ll 
=) 
10 10 
82 12 
10 
2 
20 
127 
500 1, 000 
16 
1,610 903 
100 
il 21 
170 | 
05 
10 
30 
100 
15 
30 
86 | 26 
20 10 
10 | 
2 
10 | 10 
x 
10 210 
’ 20 
5O 
ee 10 
100 10 | 





| 
Appleton, Jose | Wellesley, Mass 
Appleton, R. } 
Appleton, Russell. .... 
Appleton, Wm. C 
Archibald, Nena G 


Armstrong, Louis | 611 Postal Telegraph Building, Chi- 


The trustees of the estate 
of Catherine / 

Asiatic National Bz 
Salem, Mass 


Ayer, Charles F. 


r, Mary Katharine 
Aylesworth, } 


Babcock, Mrs 
~0ck, Margie HH 








n, Miss Maud E 
n, Samuel if 


Mr. Dugan,executo 
57 State Street. 


r. Edmund K 
y, Ellen Talbot 


Bake f Maude 


Bargoodian, 


Barnes Geo. 
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List of stockholders * American Pneumatic Service Co., etc.—Continued. 


Address [Preferred Common 


shares 


Fourteenth Street Bank,New York 

53 State Street, Boston, Mass.. 

Sandy Cove, Cohasset, Mass. } 0) 

252 School Street, Watertown, 
Mass. 

Post Office 41, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 


yO 


eago, Til 
Boston, Mass ‘ F 
345 Essex Street, Lawrence, Mass 


As collateral security for loan to 
Clarence 8S. Clark 

395 La Fayette Street, Salem, 
Mass 


1720 Washington Street, West 15 
Newton, Mass 
sGG@s5¢. 27 
Baker Apartments, Walnut Street, | 24 | 


Newtonville, Mass. | 
55 Liberty Street, New Yor} 
560 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
Mass. 
1 Forrest Avenue, Haverhill, Mass 
68 Pleasant Str Be *t, Methuen, Mass 


no 
~~ 


Albion Street, Lawrence, Mass 
81 Lancaster Stre et, Alban) y, N.Y.) 

27 North Peoria Street, ‘hie azo, 

| | 
1004 Oliver Building, Boston, Mass.! Oo 
do. | 100 

3995 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos MO 

ton, Mass 
11 Grant Street, Oneonta, N. Y ” 
85 John Street, New Y¢ rk, N. Y 50 
22 Maple Street, Quincy, Mass 
Wakefield, aes | ” 
Care of L : ‘aan & Trust Co., 44 } 

Court Street, New York (Brook 

lyn 


154 Nassau Street, New York, N. ¥ | 
26 Broadway, New York 
2193 Washington Street, Boston 


Mass 
25 Beacon Street, Newton, Mass...| 4 
65 Aldea Street, Waltham, Mass. _.| 10 | 


Care of First National Bank, B 
ton, Mass. 

2Symmes Street, Roslindale, Mass.| 6 

1081 Boyslton Street, Boston, Mass 

45 Brown Street, Waltham, Mass..}. 

Box 28, 25 Gage Street, Needham 
Mass 

1695 Beacon Street, Brookl 
Mass 

90 Babcock Street, Brookline, Masa 

Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 0 | 

93 State Street, Albany, N. 100 


| 15 


12 Windom Street, Somervilk 

Mass 
South Yarmouth, Mas : 
665 Andover Street, Lowell, Mass 10 
509 Essex Street, Lynn, Mas i 
589 Essex Street, Lynn, Mass 

17 Main Street, Springfield, Mas 
37 Newbury Street, Boston, Mas 1K 
Stafford Springs, Conn ! 

do 

Woonsocket, R.I 
Stafford Spring gs, Conn 
R. F. D.1, Box 60, Hudson, N. } 
104 Florence Street, Roslindale 

Mass } 

04 West Cedar Street, Waltham, | 

Mass | 
140 Lowell Street, Waltham, Mass.! 
Marginal Street, East Bostor 50 | 
Hopedale, Mass... 190 
17 Ware Road, Auburndale, Mass 
Rochester, N. H.... 
21 Gardner Street, Allston, Ma ' 
377 Tremont Street, Bo yr Mass. 
117 Ridgewood Avenue, Daytona my 

Fla. I 
740 Washington Street, Bath, M il 
Chamber of Commerce, Boston, 

Mass 
365 Orchard Street, Watertowr 21 

Mass 
Goffstown, N. H... “ 114 
Andover, Mass 
Stratham, N. H. SO 
48 Vernon Street, West Medford. 

Mass 
265 West Sist Street, New York 1 

City, N. Y 
Washington, Conn . 
28 Prentiss Street, Caml 

Mass 
265 West Sist Street, New York 

City, N. Y. ' 








slockholders 
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rete , e ’ r 
Adare ites Name Adres 
— eS —— oT en 
ee EE ono cndoesunee | 15 7 | Bianchetti, Felix.......... 70 Carver Street, Boston, Mass....!.......... 
| Newtonville, M -| 110 10 Bickford, Leroy M........ | 17 Warren Avenue, Hyde Park, | 
| 281 Clinton Avenue, Newark, N.J.}.......... 100 | Mass : 
Sa aconsessophboncedensl 150 | Bickwell, Frank M........ | 14 Leland Street, Malden, Mass....| 
| Springfield, Mass parle 550 50 | Bickwell, Frank M. (trus- |.....do................-... oe 
Southboro, Mass... : 86 18 tee. | a 
Masonic Building, Portland, Me... SP Beeuacenens Bidwell, James F......... | 21 Hampden Street, Springfield, | 
! Washington, D. C., American Se- |...... ae 35 Mass. | 
curity & Trust Co. Bidwell, Raymond A..... Main Street, Springfield, Mass..... 
DS uc ascossncessenqeenesechbbaclasecencent 18 | Bigelow, Albert H........ | Harvard, Mass................,.00 
Bigelow, Alvah H......... | 121 Federal “y st, Salem, Mass...| 
Bigelow, Mabel W........ | Federal Stree , Salem, _ eee 
| Berger, Joseph A.......... | Upper Mon ,N. _— bah 
| Benjamin, Wallace W.....| 103 Mys tic Stre et, West Medford, 
Ma 
| Billings, Charles M........ 58 ¢ hurch Street, Salem, Mass ....].... 
..« benenteGataseenneaieiad siemens 17 | Birchard, Charlies T....... | 631 Exchange Building, Bo ston, oe 
| Mass. 
et WIOON DE, . oc csn cece Canton, Mass...... ; coed 
Bisco, Charies FE .......... | 593 Ms aple Street, Mancheste 
. } 
Bishop, Noble P.......... | 594 Orange Street, New Haven, |... 
Conn i 
git ciceinsiiniet 7 ees ociscunetenes SS) eee, Wa A «6 occ cwns | 10 West Erie Street, Chicago, Tll...|.. 
7619 Ea ; Lake Terrace, Chicago, Til. 7 / 100 Bis sell, BEE TT ccnekven | Matawan, N.J... ; ees 
| 81 Myrtle Street, Melrose, Ma | te Bixb 7 ee | Salem, Mass aed , .| 
| Hotel Coame B oston, Mass..... a 20 | 10 | Blac oS ay | 700 Harris: m <Avenue, Boston, 
Middleboro, Mass. ..... Sie cetie 100 }......... | Mass. 
3 Oak et Bra ttleboro, Vt.....] 389 | 67 | Black, Edwin.......... | 844 Sheridan Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Brattleboro, Vt........-.+-- | 90 25 | | Pa 
181 Revere Road, Ww inthrop, Mass | 50 | Bl UENRED i.6ns ecm | 6622 Apple Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
St - Stree I iia owl on nie ahd 610 | Pa. | 
Der N i. thins ania 60 | 17 | Blackall, R. C., estate of..| Care Jean P. Howe, executor, 20 
31 M tke Street, Boston, Mass......)...... 100 | | Lawrence Street, Newark, N. J. 
63 Howard Street, Lynn, Mass. ...! 100 | Blaisdell, Stephen J..... 163 O Street, South Boston, Mass... 
Wareham, Mass., care of A. D. | OD lds vosBudes Blake Bro : aise sacess | Devonshire Str et, Boston, Mass.. 
Makepeace, D. Makepeace, Si- Blake, Miss Fannie E..... Larch Avenue, Inglewood, Cal., 
meon Lewis, trustees under will | R.F. D. Box 636. 
of Geo. F. Baker. Biake, elem BM ......ncsos 9 Remington Street, Cambridge, 
127 Oakleigh Road, Newton, Mass.'...... = 100 | Mass. 
i889 Elm Street, Manchester, N. H eh | Blanchard & Gould -| West Ac tm, Mass... | 
14 Dorset Street, South Boston, 4 2 | Blanchard, Mrs. I ann y wt Wilton, N. H. elk edly Kia 
| Mass. } Blancha a Gordon....... | 61 Nonotuck " Street, " Holyoke, 
53 Baltimore Street, Lynn, Mass..)...... bc 50 Mass. , 
| 21 Ash Street, Danvers, Mass... 6 | 3} Blanchard, Henry G....... 1631 Washington Street, Boston, 
30 Court Street, Dedham, Mass met. Mass. 
..| 41 Runford Street, Concord, N. H 34 | 19 | Blanchard, Jos. B..... 94 Center Street, Milton, Mass.....].......... 
| 60 South State Street, Concord, |...... ad 20 | Blanchard, Lucy S........| Wilton, N. H. 
N. H. | Blanchard, Mary R...... “em 
.| Care of W. P. Burpee, Manct | 50 | Blanrock, Herman........ 15264 Champa Street, Denver, eta ieoll 
ter, N. H. | Colo | 
60 Brighton Avenue, Alliston, Ma 25 | 13 | Blatner Bros. & Co........ 413 Greene Street, Aloany, N. Y.. 
| 119 Lincoln Street, Boston, Ma a | 200 | Bliss, Anna B............. |2 2 William Street, New Y ork C ity. 
60 BrightonA venue, Allston, Mass. 25 | 12 | Bliss, Charles F ........... 53 High Street, Waltham, Mass...}. 
| 19 HarrisStreet, North Cambridge, | 2 | 1 | Bass, James F .....ccccccs gl Broad Street, Boston, Mass ee 
Mass | Bliss, Mildred B .....<..-- | Care Farmers Loan & Trust Co., |... 
Manchester, N. H ’ 20 ae | New York City. | 
32 Thomas Street, New York Ci ; 6 Wee, Wik. Meeks coccencuas | Care Plaza Bank, Fifty-eight |.. 
West Dennis, Mass. . “= 10 5 |} Street and Fifth Avenue, New | 
Tremont Building, Boston, Mass... ic. oe ~ York, N. Y. | 
15 State Street, Boston, Mass......|...... he 80 | Blodget Co..... 0 <f WENO! BN i tocn'n once cece 
51 Harv: ard Avenue, West Med- | 22 | 13 | Blodget, Merritt & Cc 0 al et eee cao ag ate iat 
ford, Mass. Blood, Bryant H.......... 43 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y..|... 
South Street, Calais, Me... se Bs cate: , | eeeOE, BET Ga... sc ccenteay Groton, Mass.............. 
50 Mount Vernon Street, Cam- | 25 | 12 Blume, Andrew........... 108 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass... -. 
bridge, Mass. | Blythe, William.......... | North Adams, Mass. wd 
71 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass.....]........_.| 5 | Bock, Mrs. L. G........... | 171 Union Street, Memphis, Tenn -!. 
1789 Beacon Street, Brookline, |......... | 150 | Bodwell, Eunice..........] Lexington Avenue, South Fram- 
Mass. | | ingham, Mass. 
8 Spring Street, North Adams, 75 | 95 | Bogert, Mrs. Julie B..... .| 699 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Mass | | Bohaker, Andreas W...... | 13 . Strat ford Street, West Rox- | 
4 Franklin Terrace Hyde Park, | nd eer od | } ury Mas | 
Mass | | Bohaker, Annie R........}.... Sintec astnis saath ++] 
419 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass -| ee | Bolles, M., & Co.. ..---| Boston, Mass..... “— timecaenae 
1815 Prospect Street, Indianapolis, |.......... 300 | Bolster, Stanley M., & | Trustees u/w Alpine McLean, 2304 |.. 
Ind, Grace H. MeLean | Washington Street, Boston, M: 1S. | 
West Stockholm, N. Y. Bolster, Stanley M., & 2304 Washington Street, Boston, 
Messe pH oeeban ee! apeiwis 5 | Clara H. Whitcomb,ex-| Mass. 
JED x0 cnSicohennnssnine 23 | ecutrix, ufw Nathaniel 
28 School Street, Boston, Mass....|...._. aR 115 O, Whitcomb. 
448 Broadway, Albany, N.Y .| 136 | 308 | Mead, AMMB. occ csccccccens 511 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass..|.... 
11 Edson Street, Lowell, Mass Bb wdbsecc ad | Bond, Francis D...-.... -| Braintree, Mass. ..... 
88 Lancaster Street, Albany, N. Y.|.......... 25 | Bonsfield, Liby........... 1 Whitley Avenue, North Adams, |.... 
do . ° ame o« 4) 44 | | Mass. 
do a bainaheout ‘ 25 | Bonsfield, Richard........ bina a aaa alatil ad opihiealnis ol 
20 Milk Street, Boston, Mass......|........ 20 Boody, McLellan & Co....| 111 Broadw: ay, New York, nr... l.. 
Overbrook, Pa-. ; bea ee Bookheim, Doris 8........ | 371 Hamilton Strect, Albany, N. Y | 
34-39 Randolph Street, Chicago, |........../...4.... 17 | Bookheim, Jeanette M....| 972 Madison Avenue, Albany, N 1.Y¥] 
tt | Bookheim, Jos. M......... Daath A i i beatae oe 
69 County Street, New Bedford, |.......... | 209 Bookheim, Louis W....... | 98 Green Street, Albany, N. Y.... 
Ma Bookheim, Sol............ 230 South Pearl Street, Albany, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, |.......... | 10 N. Y. 
M Booth, Ernest.......csies. 246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass . 
1 Tompkins Place, Brooklyn, 12 ae .ClU SR eee 17 Ware Road, Auburndale, Mass. 
N. Booth, Miss Helen........ 827 Second Street, Detroit, Mich -.}.. 
Post-office box 91, Upper Mont- } 29 9 | Booth, Henry............. = Fort Washington Avenue, 
| clair, N. J New York, 
Rochester, N. H ie a aitinnns ndnim amas 50 | Borden, Susan M.......... 219 W ashington Street, Boston, 
Rochester, N. H. (15 School Street) }.........-. | 60 Mass. 
i81 Maple Street, Manchester, N. H.'..... oe 13 | Bordwell, Kathryn L..... 8 Summer Street, Boston, Mass...}.......... 
Kennard Building, Manchester, 25 37 | Borgoodian, Eghia........ 35 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass.|.......... 
N. i | Boshgazanian, Elias....... 377 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass.].........- 
| 124 Butler Street, Lawrence, Mass. 5] 55 | Bosnonian, Jos ae ne ee 43 Main Street. Charlestown, Mass.|.......... 
a 92 Ames Street, Seman Mass.... Oe ea oe Bourne, Mrs. Lillian E....| Merchants National Bank, New 
| Bay State Building, Lawrence, 161 | 91 Bedford, Mass. 
Mass. Boutwell, Fréderic S...... Es I ws san seekinseaantes 
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lierman P 


Broun, Myrtie L.. 
‘lbert O., trustee 
Frank Perkin 


\lice Crane. . 


vn {arol 1 Ww. 3 


Mary Stuar 


n, Oliver F .. 


Benj. H. W 


Browning, Charl 
Browning, Sarah FE 
Bryan, Wilbur P . 
k, Harriet A. 
‘y, Katherine. 


vy, Marceline 1 
, Margaret F. 


, Margaret M 


Bugbee, Alice Johnson 
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j 
Address Preferred Common 
shares hares. 
111 Devonshire Street, Boston, | SPU a annssccats 
Mass 
Bosiem. Wee... .«.cceces ; i a 465 
1293 Commonwealth Avenue, Alk- wees 
ton, Mass 
Box 23, Station L, Brooklyn, N. Y-.|..... 1 20 
| 359 Westford Street, Lowell, Mass .! 72 36 
605 Chamber of Commerce Build- 10 |. 
| ing, Boston, Mass | 
19 Doane Street, Boston, Mas | | 10 
Jerseyville, tl! i ses | 100 
25 Elm Hill Avenue, Roxbury, ) 100 
Mass 
503 Blue Hill Avenue, Roxbury, | 20 
Mas | 
50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. -} a 370 
Waltham, Mass.. . - | 50 
556 Cambridge Street, Alton, Mass.| ee See 
414 Atlantic Avenue, Boston,Mass | { 
14 Wall Street, New York, N. 1 525 a 
18 High Stre Newport, R. 4 } 9 
Hotel Ludlow, Boston, Ma 
187 Main Street, Brockton, Ma 10 
Panville, Vt... } 85 | 147 | 
Yarmouihport, Mass.... } 1 
Tilton, N. H : | I 
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Carter, Mrs. Mary H. W wee] 57 Marlboro Street, Newburyport, 66 30 Clark, Edith B.. ovcuseenes §2 Elm Street, Worcester, Mass....].........- 75 
| Mass. _ | Clark, Eugene F.......... 103 South Market Street, Boston, |......... | 150 
Carvelle, Ellen G.......--. | 268 Walnut Street, Manchester, 30 15 Mass. 
| we, | Clark, Frank W........... Wetton VE 6 serscnvicck>- os Oe aut 
Case, Miss Julia E........ | 373. Wallingford Avenue, Athol, eee Lp ees 165 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass.]........-.| 1 
| Mass. Clark, F. Williams........ | Gilbertville, Mass......... ane 10 10 
en 188 Essex Street, Salem, Mass.....]....... ate RI Be xs oremads | 54 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 100 5 
Casey. Amie A. .......<<- 42 Angell Street, Dorchester, Mass.'.......... 55 Clark, Fe DIOY 6 wc ccktun Sherborn, Mass...... tees eR RE ake 5 
Casey, Thomas.........-.| 379 Market Street, Brighton, Mass ONT climes Cc lark, John Edwin........ Box 366, Baltimore, Md. (care of 126 66 
Cass, MyTS A... cccceces | 527 McDonough Street, Brooklyn, | 8 OB 5 J. K. Voshell. ) 
| _ N.Y. Clark, Marion A...........| Care of L. E. G. Green, 54 State - en 
Cassidy, John M........- rower Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass — 10] Street, Boston, Mass. 
Castle, Edwin J. .....<00-- | Metheun, Mass 30 5 | Clark, Mary.............-- | 128A Tremont Street, Boston, |......... 10 
Caswell, Wan. T ..<.<eceass Union Street, New Bec iford, Mass.|_.......< a Mass. 
Cates, Leonard A.......--| 45 Temple Place, Boston, Mass..../.......... 10 | Clark, Mary C............. SME no. aor enes sn tence oes[eeseceens 10 
Caulkins, Frederick i. Middletown, Conn.... 20 10 | Clark, Patty Lee........-. | 1 Fern Street, Hartford, Conn. ... | ae . 
Cavanagh, E dith ee 1115 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, ee ee 100 Clark, Walter G. 28 nee Street, Boston, Mass. ./.......... 100 
Cavanagh, Paul F. ore givapicars iain 7 hc aah Oe 100 | Clarke, Ermina E. Milford, N. H.... eer BP nkine ciate’ 
Cavanaugh, Ec iwin F.....| 31 Union Square, New York City..|)- 2222722 30 | Clarke, Henry norm Box 274, Fall River, Mass. oes 5k 18 
Cavenaugh, H. J...... ee ee errant 5 Clarke, Wm.C............ Wakefield, i Ae: 20) 
Phe Central Trust Co. of | Indianapolis, Ind............ 1 ree 132 | Classen, Maria H.......... | 27 Round Hilt Street, Roxbury, ore 
Indianapolis , trus stee for | } i Mass. | 
estate of Daniel P. Er- | Clausen, WE Bone cn cntinis | 22 Broadway, Beverly, Mass...... i ee 
wil | Clay, ee Hotel Warren, Roxbury, ND = oe Red ct tua 20 
Chace, Carrie 8 oe CTR, Bos he i } ON Ai: 2 pe ee Cleary, Maria E.... ...---| 56 Norway ne Boston, Bre ae | y 
Chace Henry E......... Fall River, Mass.............. if elise wee Cleave Rs oe 155 Milk Street, Boston, Rs cs calc 5 abate .| 10 
Chace’ Nathan .. ice i baat i Cleaves, Sarah D..........| 65 Essex Strc ot Beverly, Mass.... 5 | 2 
Chadbourne, Elizabeth M.| Chadbot irne Farm, North Berwick, |_.__..... 4 | Clemensson, Knut........) 916 Guarantee Building, Minne- |........ “0 
Me. ; -apolis, Minn. | 
(Chadwick, Geo. B...... 53 Rogers Street, Portsmouth,N.H. 40 50 | Jement, Charles S --, Nashua, PRG Ehna sna Vrnietids ss s0d0hs oa chy --- 3 
Chadwick, Mrs. Mary E...| 117 Milk Street, New Bedford, 16 gs | &tement, aoe I . Box 19, Gorham, Me............. 25 
Mass. Clement Parker & C ..-| 70 State Street, ee Mass...... 1, 245 95 
Chafey, Roland E... 100 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. Pe Neéenaanods x ee Mrs . Gertrude: Pigeon Cove, Mass. .. 10 5 
Chaffin, Wm. E..........| Egypt, Mass. i ni y | Clough, Herbert T..... 209 State Street, Bangor, Me... . 300 
Chamberlain, Chester L. 81 Dover Street, Lowell, Mas 35 Clum, Eliza J... Milton M BSS one's «avis 10 A) 
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sl aa 7 oy 5 | . oO in BOE wc ccccs ose ndtanapolls, Ind...... sala ee Zoo 
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Chase, Mary E., estate of..| Walter E. Parker, administrator, | 150 741 Colton, A. L........ . 805 Main Street, Springfield, Mass.!..._______| ) 
= Haverhill Street, Lawrence, | Colton, Geo. H........ ..| Springfield, Mass. 7 Bak ok | 6 
iain te Mba ee 4 Mas = Combs, Arthur P....:.--. 115 Florence Street, Springfield, bis avan 
hase & a, epee 30S » Mi Bo wcccce olo 5, 700 | Mass 
Chelius, Herman P........ —- — Exeter Street, | 11 = 1 | Conant, Beatrice E........| Salem, Mass 2 | ) 
3oston, Mass. Con: ‘ 38 a loustine A cannes - an eit 
= tna! . ; onant, James 6. ccccccee. 394 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass, 30 
d Cheney, Wm. E... | 222 Huntington Avenue, Boston, [rreeeeeeee 50 | Conant, James 8.......... 125 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. .! 20 
age | BA al ten mae “ Concannon, Patrick.......| Mattapan, Mass...... ; ] 
Chene selie...... .| 175 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass..}.......... BSF CONG: OF eB ns écceccacss Appleton, Wis....... 100 
Chesley, T. Jewett. . DOGO: Bi, Gis vas ccs cdcnkast of SR Is desea Conley, E. Adeline.......! 12 Mellen Street, Ashmo nt, _— eer ee 6 : ; 
Chesney, Annie M., Mrs...| 2833 North C alvert Street, Balti. | 5} eR, Connell, John J. .......... | 51 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. . 5 
Pe more, Md. Connelly, Mary F......... | 93 Dale Street, Roxbury, bee Ficleanitces Sg gee 
Che erton, Arth ir W.....| 64 India Street, Boston, Mass......| 140 440 | Conner, Arthur J.... -| Box 2853, Boston, Mass...........|..........! 400 
Chipman Bro yet ] earl Street, Cambridge, Mass..... | ak seas 10 | Connolly, Bartholomew J.| 93 Dale Street, Roxbury, Mass....}....... ) 
—— : oo eS.. 26 Grove Street, Augusta, ee 5 55 | Connor, Carrie A......... | West Henniker, N. H.:........... | "90 ae earl 
Churchill, Richard F..... mS entral Street, Winter Hill, BBs ccthvestn Connor, Thomas F........ oO Panere Street, Manchester, |......... 50 
Mass | | N., 
e Claney, Lottie L.... Box 21, Reading, Mass | 35 | © £ | } ik y f 
] 2 a baited a 6 all ovogeine : onnor, Walter A......... West Henniker, N. H............. €0 5 
Clancy, Mary A. ....---| 56 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass....|... aaa 10 | Converse, Edith B........| Stafford Springs LO ee 7 | 
Capp, Oimer ......-| 94 Ames Building, Boston, Mass. .| 198 3 | Converse, J. Carl.......... fe ES oe te a Bs | eo. 
Clapp, Gilmer, treasurer... do.. wetter eceeeene | 1 15 | Converse, Susan A........ | 34 Chatham Street, Worcester aa" ae 5 
Clapp, Gilmer, trustee.....!. do SS aeebith enn shea anienaelaaiee ae 50 | Mass ; ° 
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oe » arr) J ae Fairfie ° seeeeereee e, m. H.... eee oad 
Dockham, Frank A.....-- Sement ae <hnevescigeiecnsnoo5+s]-e00s . 25 Eaton, Arthur W......... Pitted aie oe: | ee hie 
ah dla NH er Street, Manchester, "30° jo Eaton, Charles L.......... ae aarti seme steen oo) | 10 
8 3. loo po eke 391 * 7 . eeeeeeeees re 0 § 8. Pierce © wee e eens ae 
pom G me arlesC........-.|-. ’~w08— Street, Salem, Mass,... 5 Eaton, Ezra $ oe Mase.” Tremont |.’..s......) 300 
, : nees E.........| 14 Winter Street, Salem, Mass ecoceccece eeececnceses= ¢ ashing Lass. { 
Dodge, Geo. I oe agen Street, Salem, Mass..... 5 150 | Eaton, Harriet M Mass. 1ington Street, Boston, |....... _ 
Dodge, Hannah 8....... ] 161 eee Roxbury, Mass ,|. 19 9 | Eaton, Howard F......... Seattle, Wash... F 
Dodge, Judit! Ohio. t College Street, Oberlin, | ~~~" 40 | 10 | pm Malcolm H........ ay pens mo ee rete: |nteeeeeees 200 
», Juc : : eeeccececce , eee eeeee 38 Garris ; wesc see ccseecelenes 
Dodge, Wim. Pp es Larch Street, Wenham, Mass | 0, NE WF wesc sd ened’ Thicket bere Brookline, Mass.!.......... 100 
Doggett, Charles S......-- |- se GO.0 +004, a ee 10 | 4 | Eckstein, G — outh Weymouth | 45. 40 
Doggett. Win. esS....-. Wiest Aakem, Wiebe. oo ccc secs 15 | 7. ein, Gustave........ | 645 West Sad Av ; Wk. Vize2. 
Deke Pesan a eee cee ae eee ae | ad tes 4 ee 1d Avenue, New York 
See ee maze ten chenriias tne nyseapsbesa rae \" at Eddy, Clinton L , e).. .Y. , 10 110 
Dold, W , | oo ard Street, Cambridge, | sot caal Oe ae 204 Chamber of Commerce, Bost 
id, Wm. E.......-+---- | River C ps 50 | Eddy, Lawrence R | mem. To 200 |. 
iver Crest Sanitarium, Astoria, | Eddy, Mildred A RUM SE BY Real IE aE 
Donahue, Patrick J... one Island, N. Y.  [rereeeeees 50 | Edes, Amanda L.......--. | Care of F. Eddy, Bangor, Me.....- 10 
DD es pee Square, Boston Edgerly, Alice a mn Hea? as Me...... 8 pee eon 
onov: . ' ef MASS. 2 |eeeee Focee yy 5 Dn eee nnneee | 3 - sot aap ebae coe eeunhe an pn eee ones ° 
dias as F.....] 4Calumet Street, Boston, Mass 0 Edgerly, Mrs. Elien A..... | oak ne , Salem, Mi nas ss. = ie eedmnsl ae 
Dooley, Katherine en 19 Second Street, Albany. N. Y eet ae 10 | Edgerly & Crock port, Mass treet, Cambr idge- 60 10 
Doran, Harold F. 3 pei 301 pre Street, Boston, Mas eee ee ie . 20 | Ehrman Walter J ee mentes, Be, cereal. as Oa 
cecese < 7 exington Avenue, Syra i. aa sa sha cian ea 10 ’ ‘ _.......| 166 West Eigt em 41 e 
Dorion, Louis P. A N.Y. em, | 4 leccccenees Eichelberger, C » New York NS — Street, 5 342 
Dorr, Mrs. Eunice A.... Haverhill, Mass... .... ger, Cora E......) 195 West First Street ; 7 
Dorr, Pama Need ia Somersworth, N. meme etaeeter? ie 5 ve eka Kichorn. M. Amelia i Ohio. eet, Mansfield, 10 
Yorward, Ethel M.......- 35 Federal Street, Boston, Ma a 30 5 re Qe... i. “ee Sa ae 
Dos Passos, pas sees Se seg omg ston, Mass... a eee Eldred, Fred A Mass. usetts Avenue, Boston |.......... ite 
Doten, Blmer A......-.-., = can a New York...... zoek 7 g | Eliot, Edith.......00.0202. st Clinton’ Mass 7 
oer ) mberland Avenue, P sere: 50 vesessseeeees..| 31 Clinton Street, New osspslecccses 
Doten, Roswell F »,tand, Me. venue, Port: | OOD fcc sateen Elkin, Wm. W — New Bedlord, 17 2 
Dounterty Anna ees om "a Street, Portland, Me | E llefson Herman. wae tweens | Concord, Misia - 
....--| 141 Robbins Street, Waltham, 600 500 | Elliott, FlorenceG. | 427 Potomac Avenue, Chicago, Ill... 28 ‘ 
Dougherty, Hugh M | Mass 5 er oie coee 50 | Elliott, Med 100 G.......- Rock Street Middlel hic 1g0, Ill. .|......... . 
Sunrkey arries } : M 4 Ellis, i oeere A ikaw aces | Memshester’ NH eboro, Mass... .} 500 | 10 
Dow, Frederick C..... -»+| Box 51, Vineland, N.J...... Tete tlesecencese 35 | Elmstrom, Robert M...... | 17 King Street, Dorchester sa eeeee a ae 
Dow, Frederick T ---+++-| Manchester, N. Net cgee ci ca Epos Emierocm Alice W M......| 59 Bartlett Street, baling’ Mass. .| 1 : 
via... --| 9 Arlington ee eee i anaen. Teele . npn iam | Methuen, Mass aiden, Mass.../......-. en apa io 
Dow, Mabel C... P= eees a ? Lincoln Street, Boston ) ass Se Si pckikwwee Emerson. aa. | 42 Pleasant Street, 5 M ethi one 26 13 
-7122.] 366 Waltham Street, West New- |""""" "go" 15 Emerson. Charles P....... 205 Ocean Street, L ethuen, Mass. 16 x 
i dean (100, ee , West New- ee ocak SR oerean’ aien wh caval | 2 Indianapolis, Ind ynn, Mass...... 115 | be 
rs ? ‘ark Avenue Place, Wore ~ | Emers ee a ohne shford Street, Allston, Mass... 7 . 
Downer & Co I Mass. lace, Worcester, |. ......... 20 onan jon DS WeeeePer oe NH” Allston, Mass... 1 | 3 
Downer, Charle Sane P ees 3oston, Mass. . | x Emers ? |e cecccere | Henniker, No He. ee sin esdeeeeeees| : 
Downes, Fred. ‘ -----+++| Sharon, Vt..... STAAL, BP 205 1, 765 easoen’ Mart = Bats su eee | 465 Atlantic ent, Bethan a, Mass. 12 102 
eusane Mie 37 Market Street, Manchester, N. Hil SN Sicnaxven Emerson, a ee Methuen, Mass. e, Boston, Mass 7 2 
-+++++-| 117 Harrison Street, Manchester, N LR 485955 . Emerton, Gertrude J...... | Millis, MMM SEE werccdth weeks as cn Ss Ae 
Dow nae. fesah A 7 e s gg 100 50 | Emery, Dean ayer ae NL, sa sitiatth «ison sas pp | 100 
doyle, Bernard W P 37 Market Street, Manchester, N Emery Sam T........... 52 Broadway, New York, \ os ececcloasese éival 
eens, Iowan CP. res Repeneens, 7. dais Seat wee Hotel Bristol, ee ion NY 200 | i 
Drew, Mrs. Annette H.... 30 Pleasant Street, Sal : ain. 3 Endicott, Eug »....---| 52 Wall Street Ne Es estat 
Annette H....| 108 Ashland poet, a alem, Mass... . 300 meant: Sean f "| 30 West oat, New York, N. Y..|..... 0 |... ed 
Drew. Ed B N.H Street, Manchester, | 9 15 nos, Elizabeth........ 122 Melvill on Boston, Mass. | vresel 50 
farmer een ee ae 59 Bur le Me ee @ Avenue, Dorchester, 9 2 
59 Bunard Street | Ensig | Mass ’ orehester, |. | - 
‘ : , Dorchester nsign, Albert G ® he Dqremee nr ass | 150 
Driscoll, Frances E Mass. WOES Fe cis Sat =a | cocerececsl 154 North Pearl Stre | 
ances E.....--| 801 West End Avenue, New Yor %° | Bricks, Anna 8 | N.Y. ones. See, Aleny, 6 3 
Driscoll, Mary A Uae. re = 10 3; | Erickson, Frank C........ Route 2, Box 19, Warner, N 
| boees <n raniklin Square House, Boston Estabrook, Caroline H. - Mi ain Street, Peabody, M: be ae ee . - 
riscoll, Ve ; Mass. ’ » eB vite Estabr -° "leasant Street ee oS ae 
eA ( eronica A.....-| 3 Oakdale Street, Jamaica Plai 10 eo , ar D..... Sentilohern ee Rockland, Me.. 3. 20 
Drossman, Saml. M asad Mass. ” amaica Plain, ee 10 Estabrook ‘Edith M Sodee'as Boon, RR a 8. os sclegesconss ‘ee al 
steeeee 616 Old S$ — , Edith M.......| 4 Aig der Ge aa CRE Tle =a | x 
siaaecas } rg South Building, Boston, . - a Bll aa ce — ut Street, Brattleboro, Vt Le 1 723 
oug James G.,adms Ca a te teeeeee OI ins iarles E he ee eee * oo |..---- 
est. of Lucy ran are Robert C. Fergus - = Eva eer |. Main Str eee eee 2 
Drought ; a = pee. | tional Life Sail ie Citas Na- Seataal coo | ~hdrner — . B.... ---| 50 North 9 Yatatown, Mass.|....+. . ; aim 200 
Drummond, ea ake | 1390 Byron Street, C Sic ra ii. Ill Ey erett. Mat ae esaseesnns = —_ ester, been n, Mass.....].... “5 
1 sae 5 ane aben ( “" a eWCyis'« : . 
—— Mise id Vv... Nendhten Be on Me....... ins 80 100 | E tt, W ; Mas est Cedar Street, Boston 0 yee a 
juc, Miss ida ‘ $ 4og | “Verett, Wm. G »} 40S [....---e- 
Dudley Dorothy .-....-+| 40 Harvard Avenue, All ooo 9 er pee ee a .| Kenna id Build , . 7 
y, vy, u/g ston, Mass é ce ling, Mancheste 
ne D. Pitty | #3 Egerton Street, Rochester Ne 10 20 Ewer, Alfred... 19 - S h ] ates b pharmenit 100 
udley, De p Sel ee A cad 23 Schuyler Stree » 
Duffy, Sy —. aay a ee ei! .| School Street, Milton, Mass 17 Swing, Frank 8 Mass. yier street, Roxbury, 29 1 
Du Ik dw ey, Luck soness Central House, Woburn, Mass. As share , | Fader, cae Orange, Mass..... 
Dukie, James paced pei — Til. . y MUSS. ~~ +2)... seen eee 10 Fahey, Michacl L......... eee RRR ha Teese eesae 100 
a ..| 326 Highland nue : pinta Wairbanks, Henry B....... State Street, Boston, Mé ssee 16 | 
Dunaven, Clarence E Mass. Avent ~ , Somer so = Fairbank 4 e Paes | Mancheste r, N 7 Mass...... ‘(paeeainaie ‘ ita 200 
, Cle E..... i ae: | Fairbanks, | ce 1 Eee ane echl 2 
Dunbar _— Shawmut Bank, Boston | Fairbanks, Mrs. Martha J .| C ane nen Mass 10 | 5 
yar, Grace I ae 9 |aneeweeeee » | adv. £ ; ike, wae b dikacant aie lie 20 
RR. pains 56 Beach Avenue, Sw: 10 | Fairchild, John, es | _ Mass. e, Brookfield, | 5 | 
Dunbar, Wa | Mass. , Swampscott, |.. = 0 ,estate of... Care P. D. Fairchi ld, | ceccesecess 
tae —_ pgtvemesiy hind oSUMS enc RE. ” | Fairfield, Edmund Rensselaer, N. Y. d, 855 Broadway}.......... 200 
Dunham, Clara E......... | 504 City Hall, Spokane, Wash.....| "20° 195 | Fales, Mary E dM.....| Omaha, Nebr. . ... e ! 
an ihn... 104 School Street, Roxbt ash..... | 20 | | Y Meee e eee ee eee | 48 Maverick Square, artis iene eosin dees 100 
Dunlop, Charles B...... . —— Eastén, Mass... . iry, M: ass.| eae } 10 Fales, Mrs. Susan D 47 a, ton, OO Bt 24 
Duns, zoe. ivectsa pea: atone = ee er... 50 |= Jae Fallon, Wm. F............| 875 Tocies a : ies Mass i 20 
inn, Louisa. 7 : ge So, Jroeecesees 20 | — >» Street, Jamaica Plain 10 
Sil} a Shepherd Avenue, Roxbur 7 | 20 | Falk, Alf Mass. ’ RIN, |. we eee 
Aven Rakwv.| 2 ‘ , Alfred..... 7 coos 100 
Punee, Laura E Mass. enue, Roxbury, 30 4 | Faneuf, Alphonse........- 65 Chester Street, Ali 
pee, Laura Emma 99 40 » AIphonse. .... Orang ston, Mass 
aia ........... 22 Mansfield Street. Allston, ¥ Farnham, Charles H sees renee, Stik abaabiehhed thin sons jrovens sais 50 
I ponent Avenue Springheld 2 20 — Charles T.......| Wels a Andover, Mass.....| is * 
Jurgin, Charles E ass. di: 1 ns ee ae is ebster Street, Nashua, N. H... | . 9 
panibe I — pe ..--+-| 205 Allston Street, Allst | M }rooeee --- | Farnham,5 SarahE........ | Manchester, N. or ENE, Rec ERsddivcvsesegce 20 
Sante Erunes Atnvos omer 4 Juniper T ; on, Mass. .!.. et ee eo ee Gey GD id 
urmock, Paul 8 errace, Roxbury M soteeene 5 Mass ,North Andover o 
bacaenenns Bucklay Avenue, Jamaica P ass.| 10 5 | Farrell, James E , Mass. , 20 10 
Dustin, M on Mass maica Plain, | See ee ee oe Care Federal Trust C ; 
oment Mar = ee Berlin, vt sorecscces 100 | Farrell, Thomas F Mass. 0., Boston, 1 
yer, Mary A... oe ite eee ae ec oa S ; ’ as F........ 42 Westmi tee LM ayes Meat 
Dyche, James E........-- 25 Melville Road. Roxbury. Mass. 10 e .| 42 Westminster Street, Provide 
yche, James E........-. W Cy mm Station F Batti Ree es.) ae 100 Farrington, Clara E — . » Providence,|.........+ 10 
Dyer, Marian amore, aoe. i RO cau ao) mer Multirope Aven 
EG MM aa Anata tase, ri vis iow ot Humphrey Street, ue and 1 
Doggett, W: ...| 30 Fuller Street, Bro r | phrey Street, Marbl Pin cckaneee e 
pave han Bt | Sb atara r pakton as onan “| edits as, | eee ee 
Earle, Co... ‘ ongress Street Bost ’ Ses jrosesesees 500 avre, Louis.........+.... 137 § . Disadeccsocce E 
poshbaeSéenan 87 Irving Stree 1 ORS, ste * occege| ampson Avenue, Braintree, 10 5 
Mase” et, West Somerville, |........ 3 8 Fay Sidney B. | Mass Braintree, | a 7 
a 10 |“ Do... seseeeeeses} Hanover, N.H.. 
se eeeeeeeecer n Stre Cheese cececeqaenes 50 
oor eet, North Hampton, 20 a 
7 
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-refe ‘0 
Name. Address. ‘aon | aaron 
Fay, Thornton O.M....... Care New England Trust Co., Bos- negeenenae 25 
’ ton, Mass. 
Fegan, Fannie Hall. ......| 26 paws Avenue, Brookline, WL cexicensnas 
Mass 
Fegan, William J........-|.-.-- nn 2 eee WD hesaciccadt 
Feibelman, Emile......... | 68 Summer Street, Boston, Mass...]...... ad 1,000 
Fellows, Clara M..... qncce) SE TN oda ascdpnde~<ucive 16 7 
Fellowe Deborah T....... SOONER, DEOL b ev nectvdesccccces Sapetene 200 
Fellows, Maria L.......... | 345 Montauk Avenue, New Lon- 12 6 
don, Conn. 
Walt Ses 0 sk dos ve vcaes 92 State Street, Boston, Mass. .....}.......... 25 
Waltem, Wi Pvc cockccnssi 259 Essex Street, Salem, Mass...... 25 15 
Fenno, Pauline Shaw, Ar- | 50 State Street, Boston, Mass..... 5% 120 
thur B. Silsbee, Horace 
DD. Chapin, trustees un- 
der an indenture, dated 
Aug. 1, 1910. 
Fenton, Patrick........... Care of T. J. Coolidge, Coolidge SS ccceuaes 
Point, Magnolia, Mass. 
Fernald, Geo. A. & Co.... Boston, Dante pada cncies ks 185 560 
Field, G. W. & Co. ......-Jecces i Ree as on wine Mi mieatitind ‘ 30 
Field, Herbert W.......-.. | Law rence, PUN aden 0 aie. cea 80 45 
Finley, Barrell & Co...... Jackson and Dearborn Streets, |. ..<.<cses 150 
Chicago, Ill. 
Pititt, BROPR ING win xc ccccdeeds Hotel Belmoral, Lenox Avenue |......... 6 
and One hundred and oo 
Street, New _— 1 he ¥ 
Fisher, Carrie C..........- St. Johnsbury ee A te we ay ; 5 2 
Fish, DET os ciiccccces 123 South ieee Benton BD Bede caintncs 
Harbor, Mich. 
Fitts, Frank W ........... poe ak ll 455 
Fitzgerald, James M...... = Washington Street, Boston, Pe ithicaaeeke 
Mass. 
Fitzgerald, Thomas....... 324 Madison Avenue, Albany, N.Y |...... 5 
Fitzgerald, Wm. F........| 646 Washington Street, Boston, 200 
Mass. 
Fitzgerald, 7 8 & Go. | GR I soo nase on se ous. i002 100 610 
Flagg, A 41 Lowell Street, West Lynn,Mass. OP Dicutesss , 
Flanders, Risen ard N...... 115 Devonshire Street, Boston, | 65 
Mass. 
Flanders, Mary A......... 110 Concord Street, Union, N. H 5 2 
Fleming, Max E.........- 769 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass.}... 7 100 
Fletcher, Helen L......... Chelmsford Ce =, Bink cn wnt 2 1 
Fletcher, John A......-.-.-. pO ae eee DG a dewanata 
Fletcher, Miss Mabel....-.| Exeter, N. Yay Soi enced deca isc dantadse 
Fletcher, Mary R... _.| Westford, Mass. aia aie 18 l 
Fletcher, Sherman H.. ...}..-..-. a re eee Bile«dencaad’ 
Flint, Hannah A.......... 33 High Street, Andover, Mass... | 
Flint, Herman W........-] 274 Summer Street, Boston, Mass . 10 5 
Flint, James H...........| 24 Milk Street, Boston, Mass...... BE nc wane’ 
Flynt, Harriet C... .-| Monson, De ue ae Die os was 13 { 
Fogg, Anna P. W...... | 94 Summer Street, W altham, Mass. 10 | 
Fogg, Mrs. Anna W...... 5 Matha hd WE tie 8S toe ak anon 10 | : 
Fogg, Helen W... + Bangor, PR sieht actin ye <iaie + 25 | x0 
Fogg, Katherine G........| Waltham, Mass.............. 12 | 
Folsom, Florence E.......| Room 205, Sun Building, Lowell, i...... 0 
Mass. 
Folsom, James A......... 795 Elm Street, Manchester, N. H. 17 St 
Foote, Emerson L........| 5833 Bartmer Avenue, St. Louis, }.. 15 
Mo. | 
Foote & French........... | Boston, Mass. : 73 | 382 
Forbush, Ella H.......... 173 Highland Avenue, ‘Some ervi ile, OP Renchumbtsa 
Mass. 
Ford, Edna M. ....<...<e 117 Nicolet Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 25 
Fordyce, Edmond A...... 50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. .| | 30 
Forest, Alfred T...........} 70 Kilby Street, Boston, M Saad | 40 
Foster, Arthur L......... | 114 Dudley Street, Roxbury, Mass. 10 | 5 
Foster, Florence K........| Care of F. J. Tuttle, 543 Tremont Biasacass 
Building, Boston, Mass. 
Foster, Gideon F.......... | 95 Hale Street, Beverly, Mass..... 170 10 
Foster, Lizzie M.. ....-| Marlboro, TE ecteedas wits eae aca aa’ ee 25 
Fowler, Timothy Hi.......| Box 68, Holyoke, Mass............ Babies. caxaxth 
Foye, Helen E...... _...| 37 Middle Street, Portsmouth, N. 11. 2 1 
Fradd, Charles Harry ..... | 10 Lawson Street, Lowell, Mass. . ‘| cane es 10 
Frank, Nathan......... ..| Century Building, St. Louis, Mo..| 100 1,302 
Fraser, Mrs. Ella M....... Roy Bene, Ne Fis. ccscsecs 00-0. a 2 1 
Fraser, Haghena.......... 59 Capital Street, Watertown Mass | i a 120 
Freeman, Matilda A...... 409 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass}. . sake 20 
Freeman, Jos.. .....-..| 64 Waverly Street, Roxbury, Mass.|......... 10 
Freeman, Geo. Wiss dccuih 442 Lincoln Street, Manchester, VOD ficccccccss 
N.H. 
Freese, John F.........+. | 53 peaeteats Crescent, Brookline, 110 50 
ass. 
Freese, L. Gertrude...... ee ee 55 5 
Freiberg, Nora........... Care of A. M. Freiberg, Sycamore 200 
s | _ Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Freitas, John M........... Rockport, Mass................ I 100 
French, Charles L........ DOOONOIE, DEG BES coca Ue Sec dcncs es ae 5 
French, Edgar....... ....| 2841 Ms min m Street, Chicago, Ill..|.......... 100 
Fries, Albert......... ; R. 1,000, 52 Broadway, New Y ork, 10 10 
| N. 3. 
Fromm, Sidney........... 15 South Main Avenue, Albany, |..... | 10 
N.Y. 
Frost, Agnes G........ 3 Ellsworth Avenue, Cambridge, F Wsadcdsnace 
; | Mass. j 
Frost, Miss Charlotte M...| 230 Huntington Avenue, ORs bis occe ces 25 
Mass. 
Frost, Mrs. Julia S........| 1200 Dewey Avenue, Los Angeles, |.... 5 
Cal | 
Frost, Lloyd A...... ..| 716 Old Southern Building, Bos- 10 6 
: | ton, Mass. 
Frost, Miss Mary F.......| Old Colony Transfer Co., Boston, 25 45 
Mass. 
Frost, R. H. ......-, Pieo Heights, Los Angeles, Cal... .}... . 1 
Fullam, David. 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass 50 | 15 
Fuller, A. J., estate of.. Care of B. F. Barker, 740 Wasb- 60 | 30 


ington Street, Bath, Me. : 


LIY——10 
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Fuller, Charles S.......... Somers, Conn.......... wl , ; 
Fuller, Mrs. Eliza W...... Care of Bay State Trust Co., 222 Ser ee 3 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 
QC Uf a 4004 Harnet Street, Omaha, Nebr 4 
Fulton, John W...........| Pittsburg Building, Jelena, | 
Mont. . 
Furber, Mrs. J. A..... 11 Doane Street, Boston, Mass 2 i2 
Engraving, G. & P. Co....| Wollaston, Mass..... 80 
Gale, Florance A..........| 82 Pleasant Street, C concord, i. 150 
Gallagher, Rollin M.....-.- Maple Street, Braintree, Mass. 20 
Gallivan, James A....-..-- House Office Building, Washing- x0) 
ton, D.C. | | 
Gardner, Geo. R......-..-- Calais, Me..... 150 | 50 
Gardner, Helen Ford....-..} 117 Nicolet, Avenue, Detroit Mich. | 25 
Gardner, Martha A........| Slocum, R. I t 5 2 
Gartner, Christian.........} 46 Spring Park Avenue, Jamaica | 65 
Plain, Mass. 
Gardwood, Frances A. | Columbia Trust Co., 358 Fifth 26 | 14 
Avenue, New York, N.Y | 
Gates, Josiah E ........ g | Medford, Mz ass . 10 5 
Gay & Sturgis.............} Boston, Mass... a 120 
Gebhardt, John L.....-. 1464 Columbus Avenue, Roxbury, 15 | 165 
Mass. | 
George, Charles P.... ..| 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.. a 5 
George, Emily B..........| 331 Hanover Street, Manchester, 25 | 12 
N.H. 
George, Charles H.........| 2155 Gladys Avenue, Chicago, Ill..|___. a) 
Geron, Charles. ...... ----| 128 Bartlett Road, Winthrop |__| 130 
Center, Mass. | | 
Gerry, Josephine A.. | 18 Clifford Street, Roxbury, Mass-.| 5 | 2 
Gesner, Jacob V.........-.| 599 Hanover Street, Manchester, |_. | 15 
N. H. 
Getchell, FullerJ.......-- 59 Temple Place, Boston, Mass 5 
Gibault, Paul........ ...-| 49 Falmouth Street, Boston, Ma | 100 
Gibbons, John J.........-.]| 1089 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass.|.. | 100 
Gifford, Ella T........- ..| 261 Winter Street, Fall River, 10 
Mass. } } 
Gifford, Frances E ........ 31 Clinton Street, New Bedford, 22 | 2 
Mass. | 
Gilbert, Walter J.......- eee ae i F ae . 
Gilcreast, Walter L. S..... Methuen, Mass. . | 2] 1 
Gile, Mrs. Emma F....... In care of treasurer, Merchants | 28 | 3 
rrust Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
Gillis, John F.............| 254 Myrtle Street, Manchester, |... 50 
N. H. 
Gillpatrick, Jos...........-. Marshall Circle, Somerville, Mass.. 10 
Gilman, Lewis G..........| Lake Avenue, Manchester, N. H 100 100 
Hilmore, Bessie A. T...... Post-office Box 3, Cambridge, |.... 15 
Mass. 
Gillmore, Horace E ....... | 9 Front Street, Charlestown, | 295 ) 
ass. | 
Gleason, Anna............| 13 Cedear Street, Waltham, Mas 20 | 
Gleason, Harry C.....-...- 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass.|} nO } 
Gleason, Helen A....-.-- 167 North Avenue, North Abing- | 20 | 2 
ton, Mass | 
Gleason, John J 45 dite 145 Nass uStreet, New York, N. Y. ; | 
Gleason, Patrick. nam Avenue, Brooklyn, | 100 
Gleason, Philip J-... me 35 West Street, Cambridge, Mass. 05 
Glen, William.............| 31 Auburn Street, Lynn, Mass | 10 
Glos, Lucy M.............| Elmburst, Ill....... ‘ 125 | 250 
Godfrey, Chester S........| 147 High Street, Taunton, Mass...| 700 | 5 
Godfrey, Mrs. Huldah I... Mines bad: ‘ 10 | 10 
GOR, BOM Bissdascaccexs South Royalton, Vt. } 10 > 
Gee, Herbert ....... ....-| Ames Building, Boston, Mass ba | 10 
ioff, Ira N. 903 Broad Street, Providence, R.I 255 | , 
Goldmark, Ja sme ...| 83 Warren Street, New York, N. Y.| 5 | 95 
ae rit, ¢ love nce -E...| Eastern Avenue, Lynn, Mass a) L | 36 
Good, Thomas. .......--. 256 Devonshire Street, Boston, !...... 25 
Mass. 
Goodrich, Hattie B........ 20 White Street, Taunton, Mass B ecacceccce 
Goodman, 308........0625- | 551 Longmeadow Street, Spring- |...... | 0 
field, Mass. : 
Goodman, Wm............ 679 Longmeadow Street, Spring- |....... ie 200 
field, Mass. | 
Goodrich, Miss Elizab 788 High Street, Dedham, Mass...! @ f.<a 
' 
Goodri Oh G60. Duwcaccace | Great Barrington, Mass = ee 200 
Goodric h "Ir: Dei vandeuninn 161 Devonshire Street, Boston, 100 800 
| Mass. ; 
Goodspeed, Gertrude...... 115 Mount Auburn Street, Water- |...-. 0 
; town, Mass } 
Goodwin, Mrs. Arabelle A. ge oath PRE khan ; 10 }.------.- : 
Goodwin, Charles, trustee | 54 Washington Street, Marble- | 10 | 3 
u/w of Charles H. Good- he ad, Mass. 
win, for benefit of Annie 
B. Goodwin. | ‘ie 
Goodwin, Homer..........| 53 State Street, Boston, Ma paces aoa a 135 
Goodwin, Lyman T.......| Lincoln Avenue, Amherst, Mass. ocecess 9 
i cadddcndd cates eees Lynn, Mas “re D is eeeeeeee- 
Goodwin & Thorndike....| Boston, Mass ahaa ? 
Gordon, Edna F .... 730 Canton Avenue, Milton, Ma . 10 
Gordon, Gertrude P: auline .| Readville, Mass 70 
Gordon, Richard I ..| Canton Avenue, Milton, Ma « a 
Gordon, Robert...........| 496 Essex Street, Lawrence, Mass.. ou 
ee cs 540 Haverhill Street, La nee, |-.. 100 
Mass , 
Gordon, Walter D., jr.....| Readville, Ma : = 
Gorham, Alfred ....... 248 Franklin Street, Cambridge, <u 
Mass 
Gorham, Mrs. Ella J...... do , 
Gorham, if Yarmouth, Mass 
Gorman, James P.........| South Brewer, Me 
Gorney, Elijah 8...... 143 Tremont Street, Boston, Ma i 
Garvwems, A. Mh. ........ Box 48, Newburyport, Mas < 
Gould, Geo. P..... iid Orono, Me 2 10 . 
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; = | Preferred | Common " : Prefeered |Commor 
Nam Address | shares shares. Name. Address | shares. | lucene 
i pease RES i ahem —_ aw al niniagenitinetin =n -“ 
Gould, Howard 165 Broadw ay, New York, N. Y... imal 15, 288 | Haller, Pauline... ... ....| 1802 Laguna Street, San Franciseo,}.......... Ss 
Gould, Vriscilla M } Penacook, N 4. | Bic esscdek Cal. | 
Gove, Aroline ( | 254 L afayette Street, Salem, Mass.. 106 69 | Hamblen, Charles F...... Post Offiee Box 647, St. Augustine, | 12 42 
Gratt, Frederick . | 308 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, 27 7 Fla | 
mi * | Hamilton, Alice T........! 803 White Avenue, Grand Junction, fee, 
Gram, Carl W...... Milton lower Mills, Dorchester, 60 150 Colo. | 
| Mass } Hamlin, Niekerson & Co. .| Boston, Mass....................- | 615 650 
Granger, Mary. | 226 Huntington Avenue, Boston, | BS .skideks Hammett, James H....... Nawpert, R.F............ cae - © 30 
| Mass | Hammett, Bincoln.......! 14 Whithatl Street, ‘Newport, R. E! od | 3 
Grannis, Charles ! | 185 Pine Street, Waterbury, Conn. .| 92 4 | Hammett, Louisa D......'| 32 School Street, New pert, R. 1 15 
Grannis, Frederick \ | Branford, Conn... ek .| 2 2 | Hammett, Sarah T.......'. do. . ; 7 16 a 
Grant, Edwin I Box 445, Cornwall, Ontario. .. z 10 | Hammond, Anthony ©... 123 Haverhill Street, Boston, Mass. 575 850 
Grant, flenty R 234 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass.) _ — 10 | Hammond, Franklin T..-.! 50 State Street, Boston, Mass. ..... 35 9 
Grant, Hugh J .| 54 Wall Street, New York, N. ¥...)........-./ 18 | Hanks, Caroline J......... 45 Varney Street, Lowell, Mass a vee é 
Grant, Julin M. M., as .do a coed 1} _.... | Banks, L..S.. des Me idison, Wis. cd etd ci 62 
trust ex and Central | | Hanlon, Thomas A....... A. Club, E xoter Street, SOUP Ts ko uc cis 100 
Tr t Co. of New York, at ass. 
a ibstituted trustee | Hapgood, Georgietta lL... .| Brookville, Mass... . es ielentcate 
u/w of Hugh J. Grant, | Hardie, Eugene D.... .| 189 Hudson Avenue, Albany, N.Y .|_.. ms 25 
deceased | Harding, A. L. ..| 53 State Street, Boston, Mss; 16 8 
Graves, Miss Elizabeth R..| 304 Essex Sireet, Salem, Mass = : 40 | Hardwick, Me orga wet 8... Care of Hayden Stone & Co., Bos- 11 
Graves, Francis S | Springfield, Mass a 2 ton, Mass 
Graves, James C Box 908, Marblehead, Mass. - : a 1 | Hardy, Chester S....- -| 244 Blossom Street, Fitchburg, | ae Fw ceres. 
Gray, Charles L : Walpole, Mass ; ‘ “a 10 Mas. | 
Gray, Lillah B | 170 Summer Street, Boston, Mass..| 59 | a Hardy, George E........ | 10 Charles Street, Fitchburg, Mass.) ir... «2. a 
Gray, Mrs. Nellie t | 60 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, | 1 ; _. | Hardy, George H. .| Mascomm, N. H... -| 50 
| WM.Y. | Hardy, Mary A... .| jo , | ail 50 
Gray, Tiiemas H., jr | 170 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. . 50 | _. | Hardy, Theedore R.. | 28 School Street, Boston, Mass 20 a 
Gray, Wm. J., guardian of 51 State Streat, Albany, N. Y¥ 100 Hardy, Wm. C. : | Fitehburg, Mass. ate } 19 109 
Pauline I. Bogardus } Harmon, Miss Eva.. Charlestown, Mass. . - - 4 2 
Greeley, Eugene O | R. F. D. No. 5, Box 153, Man- 50 99 | Harris, Charles A. . Brattleboro, Vt... .. baal | 116 81 
chester, N. H Harris, Dera Clark. . Salem, Mass. .. Pinte | 101 50 
Greeley, Nora 51 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- | 54.......... | Harris, ira. ad Bogoti we eS | 4 ‘ 
ton, Mass. Harris, Mrs. Mariana T. Post-oflice box: 2148, Boston, Mass 5 2 
Green, Ellen M | 32. Mattapan Street, Mattapan, |_. a 95 | Harris, W ae & Co... 25 Pine Street, New York, N. Y : 109 
Mass | | Hart, Wm. E.. Taunton, Mass . -| 2 
Green, Harvey \ 35 Dean Street, Everett, Mass . 20 | 100 | He urtiord, Lizzie D. 65 Ash Street, Manchester, N. H. -| 10 a 
Green, Henry W | 16 Park Avenue, Somerville, Mass. 5 | 9 | Hartshern, Martin B. | 403 Washington Street, Boston, | 100 
Green, Robert | 21 Highland Avenue, Beverly, 10 |.. : | Mass. 
| Mass. Ser ~ | Hartshorn, Mrs. Minnie L.| Manchester, N. H. | Ae was ™ 
Green, Avwna N 28 Brown Sireet, Springfield, Mass. 10 _........ | Marty, Mary J. : ‘| 166'7 Cambridge Street, Cambridge, 110 10 
Greene, Alen ¢ : 16 Park Avenue, Somerville, Mass. 24 | 14 | Mass. 
Greene, Henry W > do 99 | Haskell, Nliee M | 190 Main Street, Saco, Me. . 10 30 
a Greene, Katherine J... 45 Chesinut Street, Boston, Mass 154 seek Haskell, Katherine M | Box 74, South Hamilton, Mass co Ania 
Greene, Mary A 30 Waverly Street, Roxbury, Mass 100 | Haskell, Frederica E ‘ 19 Chester Street, West Somer- 15 
Greensmith, James F -| 108 Florida Street, Springfield, |_. 100 | ville, Mass. 
Mass Haskell, Gee. A Post-oifice box 50, Bosten, Yass . 60 195 
Greenwoad, Allen -| Cypress Koad, Wellesley Hills, | OE re Hastings, Miss Edith.... 347 Union Street, New Bedford, 2 
: Mass Mass. 
Ci Greenwoad, Miss Maud S..| 43 Concord Street, Nashua, N. H 5} 5 | Hastings, Isaac W., trus- | Weston, Mass. .. | 15 7 
Gregory, Maria P. I Syracuse, N. Y..... ; 5 tee u/w ofthe late Oliver | 
Grey, W. H | Springfie ld. ios.. E Sas 5 Robbins for benefit of 
Griffin, Mrs. Corabel R. F. D. No. 5, Box 58, Manehes- 34 | 45 | __ Sarah R. Robbins. 
ter, N. H. Hatch, Charles .| 35 Irving Place, Quincy, Mass . ae. Ba 
Griflin, George B lhornton Ferry, N. H . 1 50 | Hateh, Mareia C. | ae | 6 a 
Griffin, Jaseph W | 30 Monadnock Avenue, Lowell, 30 | 5 | Hathaway, Robert PF. | 36 Avalon Road, West Roxbury, | 10 15 
| Mass. | Mass | 
Griffin, William J 346 Broadway, New York, N. Y 100 | Haven, Charles B. | Home for Aged Men, Peabody, 40 20 
Grimes, Alfred W -| 101 Francis Street, Everett, Mass.. ‘| 30 | Mass | 
Groce, Emma F .-| Parker House, Boston, Mass_.....'_. ; - 99 | Hawes, Frank T., trustee | 115 Clinton Street, Boston, Mass. . .| 20 10 
Groesbeck, Lucia C -| Chantauqua, N. Y¥.. ss ona Oto under wil of Henry | 
Groesbeck, Moses B ..-| Care of Z. T. Barker, 22 Vincent , | 10 | Hooker 
} Avenue, Chautauqua, N. Y. Hawkes, Gilbert, agent....| South Acton, Mass . eal 10 
Guild, Alice I =e © uN i chk wales j . i 14 | Hawkes, Sara B. | Shelburne Falls, Mass ste 
Guild, Courtenay —) Mount Vernon Street, Boston, 12 7 | Hawkins, Cornelius 8 Swansea, Mass. ... <6 ace 10 
Mass. Hayden, Charles M. O68 — Building, Boston, Mass . -| 108 
Guilfoy , Catherine A......| 24 Malvem Street, Manchester, } 10 y Hayden, George W .. 27 Langford Street, Gloucester, | 
| N.H. Mass. } Bc) 
Guilfoy, Mary.. adhd: calcd. | 19 | Hayden, G. Wallace SO ee ee ee ee 4 20 
Gunsenhiser, Abram .| 83 ‘oolidge Street, Brookline, Mass 50 . _.. | Hayden, Stone & Co.. Boston, Mass -| 10,812 7,305 
Gunzberger, Delia R.... Lakota Hotel, Chicago, Til. 100 | Hayes, Charles ©. .| Manchester, N. Ti | 100 ae 
Gurnee, Eugene A 471 MeDonough Street, Brooklyn, 50 Site Haves, Fannie P _..| 1822 West Fourth Street, Williams- |} 4 7 
N. Y port, Pa. 
Gurnee, Kate D : do.. aa 10 |.......... | Hayes, Helen | ..| Centre Strafford, N. H.. ; 2% 
Guthman, Jerome D Schenectady, N. ¥ 10 | Haynes, Cyrus H | Springfield, Mass. . | 7 y+) 
QGuthric, Mary ! Care of Adams & Co., 13 Cangress, 10 | 5 | Haynes, Emma J s 6528 Lexington Avenue, Chicago, | 75 37 
Boston, Mass. | | | Tih. } 
Haas, Rica 159 Audobem Road, Boston, Mass. | 25 | Haynes, John. .| 29 Oxford Street, Springfield, Mass.| 25 
Haas, Rica B lig Ral a, canal Mian oe a 25 | Haynes, Ralph | Box 97, Lawrence, Mass wo 
Hackett, Edward F., Miss | 176 Chestnut Street , Albans N.Y. ; ‘ 130 | Hayward, Abba Child. | 24 Cratts Street, Chestput Hill, 2 
, Mary Louise Hackett, | | Mass. 
ex rix | Hayward, James W | 85 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass 150 % 
Hackney, Henry ¢ 3416 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ui | 99 | Hayward, Ralph C... 550 Cumberland Avenue, Port 50 
Haddon, McLachlan B...! 127 Pleasant Street, North Adams, 10 30 | land, Me. 
Mass ! i | Hazen, Laura E... | Care of Merchants’ National bank, 8 4 
Hadir [sabe -| 1467 Washington Street, Bosten, 80 | Salem, Mass. 
Mass } Hazen, Martha M... ..| 225 State Street, Hackensack, N. J. 8 4 
Hage lit 405 Main Street, Waltham, Mass 68 . | Head, Charles & Co-.. .| 82 State Street, Boston, Mass 290 360 
Hage juis P do. . 20) | Heath, Vara C. . .| 12 Minot Avenue, Cambridge, 5 
Hale, Arthur Fi M: anchester N. H. t 1.000 | | Mass. 
Hale, Fmmie L. \s 20 Marlboro Street, Newburyport, 53 ; ‘ Hedlund, Alma C 389 Centre Street, Jamaica Plain, {.......... 200 
Mass | | | Mass. 
Hale, Jos. W. | 1120 Thirteenth Avenue, Altoona, * 42 | Heinrichshofen, Otto 1802 Longfellow Boulevard, St 50 
Pa i Louis, Mo 
Hale & Co Boston, Mass. 35 | 448 | Heinrichshofen, Robert. . .! do. 100 
Hall, (jeorge I.. trustee 73 South Market Street. Boston, 15 Heizer, James H 4 .| 252 West Thirtv-fourth Street, | tO 
Mass | } New York, N. ¥ 
Hall, Harriett A Bridge Street, Dedham, Mass | 86 | Helbuig, Mazy W ..| 1208 Nerth Kings Highway, St. wD 
Hall, Maria Louise The Livingtson, Central Park, | | 15 Louis, Mo 
West Fighty-sixth Street, New | | Henderson, Arabella J. . 21 Pleasant Street, Salem, Mass. . . 5 2 
York, N.Y | Henderson, Edw. | | 543 Massachusetts (venue, | BD L.ncoceege- 
Hall, Robert D 496 First Street, South Boston, | 55 5 | Boston, Mass } 
Mass Henderson, Ephraim I | 21 Pleasant Street, Salem, Mass. ..| 85 17 
Hall, Thomas H .. 408 Washington Street, Boston, | 5 | Henderson, Harriet J .| 144 Bowman Street, Manchester, | 17 o 
{ Mass , B.S. 
Hallaiian, Pacob 33 Winthrop Street, Charlestown, }|.. 110 | Hendricks, Anna R.......| Red Hook, N. Y.................. 22 n 
Muss ' | Henshaw, Francis & Co...| Boston, Masg..................006- 25 1,470 
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List of sto: 


Name. 


Madeleine... . 
aie dkaadius 
LR oss sesens 


Henson, 
Herbert, 
Herrick, 


Herrett, Fred EF... 


Hersey, Georgie D 


Heymer, Frederick W..... 
Hickey, Garrett... ........- 
Hickey, Adeline H.. 
lickey, John A 


1, Charles P. 
Annie Blanche 


Hidde 
Higgins, 
Merrill 


Higgins, Joseph .. 


Hildreth, Harriet F....... 
Hill, Alick 8..... 
Hill, Antoinette L....... 
Hill, Frederick W.......-.. 


Hill, Gec 


Hill, George L 
Hill. George W...... 
Hill, John J.... 
Hill, Rowland ae 
Hinckley, Arthur C....... 
Hine, Newton.. 


Hines, Frank A........... 
Hinman, Ella R.......... 
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kholders of American Pneumatic 


EE ada vatosanas I 


Hiscock, Frank A......... | 


Hitcheock, Frank T......- 


Hitchcock, Wm. A........] 


Hoard, Luther B.......... | 


Hobbs, 1. Goodwin.... 
llebbs, Wm. C., trustees 
uw of Sarah E. Wood- 
bury for the benefit of 
M. L. Hobbs and others. 
Hodson, Mrs. Catherine... 


Hoitt, Charles A.......-.. 
Holbrook, Alice S........-. 
Holbrook, Clinton E.....-. 
Holbrook, Levi. .......... 


Holm, Charles F....... 
Holmes, Mabel K...... 
Holt, Louise. ..... 


Holtzer, Charles W 
Hood, Lucy B... a 
Hooper, Edward P..... 
Hooper, George W......-. 
Hopigian, Negogohs. . . .. 
Hopkins, Geo. B., & Co... 
Hopley, Wm. 

Horn, Emma J. 
Hornblower & Weeks. 
Horne, Ida B.......- i 
Horrigan, John H......-- 
Horton, Mrs. Abbie M. ... 
Hosmer, Alice C 
Hotchkiss, Marion C.. .-.. 
Houlahan, John H....... 


Hovey, 
Hovey, 
Hovey, 
Howa 


Frederick H...... 

Glenville. . 

ys & Co. 
, Adelia K. 


Daniel. . 
Florence C..... 


lioward, 
Howard, 


How 


id, Wilbur H... 


Howe, 
Howe, 
Ho 


Arsmer Bo cicccius 
Arthur S 
Clara R 


Howe, Clarence N.... 
Howe, Elizabeth F....... 
Howe, Harriet M..... 
Howe, Octavius T....... 
Howes, Eliza T...... -| 
Howes, Levi A. si 
Howes, Ralph H..... neneel 
Howison, Arthur Ww. ool 
Howlett, Leroy E......... 
Howley, Edmund J....... 
Hoyle, Thomas........... 
Hoyt, Charles P........... 
Rubbard, John M......... 
Hubbard , Joseph H....... 


Hubbard, Margaret ne i 
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oe Common 
Address shares. | shares. 

a a 8 1 

12 Boston Fish Pier, Boston, Mass.}...... ; 100 

151 Washington Avenue, Albany, 19 9 

ap 
| 25 Sharon Street, West Medford, |.......... 40 
Mass. 
43 Stebbins Street, Springfield, We Leeitceeenis 
Mass. 

220 Marlboro Street, Boston, Mass. Wi iiiectucuns 

Florence, Mass............ a dco’ 100 

United States Hotel, Boston, /Mass.|__... ax 25 

144 Saratoga Street; East Boston, |.......... 600 

Mass. 
100 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 50 pineediane 
119 Myrtle Street, Manchester, 26 | 13 
N. H. 

117 East Twenty-sixth Street, |.......... 15 
| New York, N. Y. 
| South Lincoln, Mass........-.- ; ae 

Care of G. A. P. Codwise, Tremont 2 1 

remple, Boston, Mass. 

1880 North Elm Street, Manches- 69 39 
| _ ter, NH. 

Be angor, Me........... east aa adreesick ick 100 

319 Rutherford Aven: le, “Charles- | 50 
town , Mass. 

nn cath aad wae owe Sis ccwandee 

Derby House, Boston, Mass.......| 25 |. ee 
| 95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass...... 965 3, 290 

331 Main Street, Saco, Me. eens 150 

Sl OU} ee SOR iaccinwwwela 

234 Laurel Avenue, Bridge; ort, 9 4 
| Conn. 
ae Steadalcenniwenien 15 

Newport, Vt.........---.-. iki veunnte 

496 Essex Street, Lawrence, Mass . Re ites ceedwes 

6 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass Ml incesanaien 

AN cas cneieskbenensoes Mectien cite 
errr 1 1 

Je EEE Ein tan anual ad iad 20 10 

OT ge a cok Set aca 40 

11 Grovenor Road, Jamaica Plain, .... : 
Mass. 

PN Bs Cin on nv encdenscses ees 100 105 
| Duxbury, Mass.......----..----+- ius<enaecd 
| Transcript Office, Boston, Mass. 8 4 
| Care of Commercial Trust Com- 220 20 

ey of New Jersey, Jersey City, 

35 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y 330 130 

21 Rockledge Road, Newton High- | Nocddcesae 4 

lands, Mass. 

Care of P. Bostw ick, Squantum, |.......... 10 
| Mass. 
| 66 Perry Street, Brookline, Mass 500 500 
| 102 Federal Street, Salem, Mass. . 10 5 

Ocean Street, Mane hester, wane. kate 10 5 

Manchester, Mass. . .. | Re 
| 14 Pratt Place, Lynn, Mass. De enaan = 

52 Broadway, New York.. ae 165 

Atlantic, Siete oe, oe a + 45 

98 Smith Street , Lowell, Mass..... 22 57 

a er 430 1,327 

158 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 4 ee Pe 3 

53 North Market Street, Boston, pei ae ee 300 

Mass. | 
49 Franklin Street, East Somer- |.........- 2 
ville, Mass. | 
| 310 Maple Street, Manchester, N.H.|.......--- 50 
| 2 Kendall Green, W ashington, D.C |) oe © 
| 1000 Randolph Avenue, Milton, |........-. 2 
| Mass. | 
| 35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass..!...- sae 20 

904 Middle Street, Lowell, Mass. ..| 5 5 

eR Or ae Daa o 55 

= sexington Street, Auburndale, } seen 

ass. 

Dover, Mass. Pik ievek | 110 10 | 

50 Fairview Avenue, ‘Arlington, § j..... S 

Mass. 
Care of G. F. Butler, 79 Main |..... nies 10 
Street, Watertown, Mass. | 

Cc laremont, PER res b banc cdecnece Begins “e 5 

Post Office Box 2486, Bosto: n, M: aSS. Bi aiinc cesta 

17 Everett Street, Medford, Mass... ae ieee peas 

85 West Central Street, Natick, |...... ive 20 

Mass. 

45 Varney Street, Lowell, Mass.... Sica ‘ 

115 Roy Street, Seattle, Wash.....|.......... 10 
| 154 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass... Se ebcsivites 
£. )} 4 — epee Gd ted ; 
, Mi ted ccpuk bucedetia taka veeuses Be hie satin 

agi INGE acc cd Jako dads cccncoe PitGunved set 

Mir Mcwicksavhwwndsehadues il 1 

16 Yale Street, Wakefield, Mass... BN Bia hda ae 

ba ee re ee 20 

48 — Avenue, Rensselaer, }.......... 10 

4915 Monument Road, Philadel- 40 20 

phia, Pa. 

cr Main Street, Rochester, Oiienciicenm 

pe es ee 30 

19 Ware Street, Cambridge, Mass..!......... 180 


List of stockholders 


Name. 


Huested, Amy B......... 
Hughes, J. Cromwell. . . 
Hughes, Louisa J 


of American Pneumatic 


Humphrey, Kate A.., guar- | 


dian for Alfreda Hum- 


phrey. 
Hungerford ( aes A. 
Huokings, Mrs. Anna H. 
Hunneman, John A. 
Hunt, Ella J. 
Hunt, Daniel L.... 


Hunt, Harry R... 
Hunt, Laura E.... 
Hunt, Nathan P.. 
Hunt, N. P., trustee... 
Hunt, Ellis & Co.. 
Hiunter, Louis R 


Hunter, Wm. Q...... 
Huntoon, Bessie E.. 
Hurd, Caroline S. 

Hurley, David J.... 
Hussey, Dennis B... 


Hutchings, 
trustee 
Parker. 

Hutchins, 

Hutchinson, 
estate of Wm. 
good, executor. 

Hutchinson, Mary E 


Hyde, Mrs. Kate M. R 
Hyde, M. Estella... 
Hyde, William L....-. 
Hydeman, Lina... 


Henry M., 
u/w 


Mial W... 


H. Os- 


Hyde Park National Bank) 
Imperial, Simon...... 
Ingalls, J Branc irs ccd 
Ingaiis, Mary S 8 iardian. 
Ingram, Robert me 
RO) BE Elid cncaccccseus 


Irvin, Robert D........... 


Jackson, Andrew 


Jackson, Henry C......... 
Jackson, Joe......... au 
Jackson & Curtis.......... 
Jacobs, George H.. 
James, Arthur H.......... 
James, Lizzie B .. 


Janes, Charles W.. 
Janes, AnnaL..... 


Janes, John E. 
Janes, John E.... 


Jaquith, Forrest L...-. 
Jaquith, Frank L 
Jaquith, Jennie 8..... 
Jasper, George W . 


Jeddric, Mary M.... 
Jeffery, George Ww. 


Jenkins, Herbert 
Jenkins, Mrs. ida K. M 


Jenks, William W..... 
Jenks, Gwynne & Co.. 
Jenness, F. W.... 


Jennings, Charles E.... 
Jennings, Ellen M. 
Jennings, Julia A...... 
Jennings, Julia F..... 
Jepson, August G. 
Jernegan, Elliott C 
Jewett, George W. 


Henry L.... 
Joseph D... 
Margaret E.... 


Jewett 
Jewett, 
Jewett, 
Jewett, Marian D.......-.. 


Johnson, Bertha Mae... ... 


Silas B. | 


RECORD. 


Address 


Box 174, Nassau, N. Y. 


Shelburne Falls, 37 Main Street, 
Mas: 

30 Highland Avenue, Lawrence, 
Mass. } 

State Mutual Building, Worces- | 
ter, Mass. 

| 16 Main Street, Kingston, N. Y | 

6 Sargent Avenue, Somerville 
Mass 

Box 388, Boston, Mass... 

84 Cabot Street, Beverly, Ma 





| 14 Torrey Street, 
Martha M., | 


| 1381 


| 23 Union Street, 


4 Post Office Square Boston, Mass 
Care of D. L. Hunt, 4 Post Offic 
Square, Boston, Mass. 
West Medway, Mass... 
Manchester, N. H. 
° do encce 
Boston, Mass.. 
97 Wellington Street, 
Mass. 
203 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 
64 Warwick Street, Lowell, Mass 
27 Winthrop Street, Salem, Mass 
81 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
815 New Bank Commerce Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. | 
Room 1147 Trerhont Building, 
Boston, Mass 


Matt 


span, 


Dorchester, Mass 


113 Elm Street, Marlboro, Mass 


Beacon Street, 


Brookline, | 
Mass. 
Boston, Mass... . .| 
75 Gardner Street, Allston, Mass. .| 
Salem, Mass.......... | 
Care of E. M. Hydeman, 110 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


| 46 Court Street, Boston, Mass 

Methuen, Mass......... 

Marblehead, Mass. ..... 

100 Boylston Street, Bos ston, Mass 

492 Blue Hill Avenue, Hartford, | 
Conn. 


256 Prospect Street, Pawtucket, | 
R. I. 

Salem Street, South Groveland, | 
Mass. 

208 Commonwealth Avenue, bos 
ton, Mass 

20 Stafford Street, Lawrence, Mass 
19 Congress Street, Boston, Mass 

Peabody, Mass. . 

= Broadway ,Sot ith Boston, M 

Manchester Street, Manches 

7 N.H. 

7 Moody Street, Waltham, Mass... 

2192 Mgssachusetts Avenue im 
bridge, Mass 

Moody Street, Waltham, Mass 

49 Washington Avenue, Waltham 
Mass. 

210 Beacon Street, Boston, Ma 

Fenway Garage, Boston, Ma 

210 Beaver Street, Keene, N. H 

Care of J. B. Russell, 114 State | 
Street, City | 

South Hamilton, Mass. ... 

658 Washington Street, Boston, | 
Mass : 

Chester, Orange County, N. Y 

100 West S0ih Street, New York, | 
N.Y 


65 Chatham Street, Boston, Mass.. 

15 Broad Street, New York. N. Y.! 

Insurance Buil ling, Ra he ter, NN. 
Y 

Stoneham, Mass.. 

Wellesley, Mass. 


| Methuen, Mass... 


Johnson,Charles H....... 


Johnson, George H.. 
SI, Ba Dln énnwaess 
Johnson, James W .....-... 
Johnson, Mabel H... 


Johnson, Ida M......... 


Wellesley, Ma 


14 Upham Street, Newton, Ma 

63 De urbornS reet, Roxbury, Mass | 

Washington Street, Manchester, | 
Mass | 

45 Milk Street. Boston, Ma 

120 Jason Street, Arlington, M 

Temple Street, West Ne 
Mass 

Massachusetts Avenue, Lexington 
Mass. 

Willimantic,Conn.... 

1 Tremont Street, Boston, M 


New Milford, Conn.. 
Atlantic, Iowa. 
Care of Johnsor 

wick, N. J. 
71 Prospect 


1 & Johi 


Street, Wi 


Conn. 
235 West Newton Street, 1 
Mass. 


Nervice Cea., 
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List « ty Ml of American Pne at Service Co., etc Continued. List of stockholders of American Pnewnatic Service Co., et Continued 
Addr Preferred | Common Name | Addr Preferred Comuinon 
hare hares. share hare 
| seal | 
} ) ) 6 Ad Stre Waltham, M | 10 | King, Frank M...........} Lianerech, Pa Pa 9 
j A. \ Lake } t, ou | 4 King, Harvey -eseee--| 222 Summer Stre t, Boston, Ma 15 Saag ane 
J ir il 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chi | 90 | King, Honmry F.......... .| Box 33, Boston, Mas roo 110 
| cago. Ill | ming, Hepnert & . . <<cesees | East Hampton, Mass Beret) 
J illiam ( 14 Mai Bloomsburg, Pa...| 20] King, Ida¥........ | Crescent Street, Waltham, Mas 50 
j ( 1 1 177 Blue H venue, Dorchester, 20 | King, Leon T. -| Hict reet, Winsted, Conn ) 
M King, Marion L....... {17 Kensington Avenue, North 6 
J | | Avenue, Hyde 250) 100 Ham Mas 
P M | | King, Vietor J ; Fast Hampton, Mass. . 4 2: 
j eeiebin'y i _ Broo 1 N. Y.!| 85 42 | Kingman, George M.. | Co e Street, New Bedford, 10) 
1 \ ¢ +} i 40 | vi 
i Kil Amy A. l Micidle eet, New Bedford, 10 i 
J \ Peterb No] i} 6 | M 
Jo 115 Devonshire Street, Boston 100 | 20 | Kittredge, Kittie F.. $2 Charles Street, Waltham, Ma 50 
Ma | Klotten, Albert R.. 641 State Street, Albany, N. ¥ } 1 
! j | Wat 1” Stree Do ter 10 Kl en, Ralph .| 65 Hall Avenue, West Semerville rn») 
Mi | Mas “ 
J I ] i ive, Chelsea, Ma 5) Kinjla, Adam ; | Mendota, Il. . Lao 
J ) ! Bosto Ma 15 Knapp, Bel B Boi 170 West 73d Street, New ) 10 ik) 
j lt Ve treet I { N. 4 
M Knapp, Martha W 153 Meridian Street, E 
| Gy ay , 14 ' Boston. M 4) ; Ma 
A ter Kn erbocker, Thomas A W erford, N. ¥ 5 100 | 
Jo Villard } South Yarmouth, Mass ) 9 Knight, Miss Helen J] 161 laure! St a Manchest 12 | i 
J Framingham, Ma N.H } 
k H R sroadway, New York Ci i) 210 | Knight, Mrs. Mary G 46 Perrin S t, Roxbury, Mas L10 | 10 
kk ! roo "0 | Knopp, Max } iOS War iStreet, Roxbury. Ma ‘ 7 
\ | 10 ite. Street, Chicago, Ll 100 | Knowles, Edward } .| Orleans, Ma | i 
Linnie 1 Beckler Avenue, South Boston, » | Knowles, Henry M.. 178 Hawthorn Street, New Bed 5 5 
Ma | ford, Mas | 
j M _....| Prouts Neck, Me 4) | Knowles, James H .| 7 Hardwick Street, Faneuil, Mass 50 fu 
Ix mes J ‘ | Times Union, Green Street, Al 10 210 | Knowlton, Amos W .| Newburgh, Me s a. 
| bany, N.Y. Knox, Adeline Trafton....| Box 3, Lexington, Mass 53 25 
Ka lurian, Manoog 12 Green Street, B m, M 10 | | Kolbe, Catharine... | 81 Evanston Street, Chicago, Ill 150 
kx , tefar %) Melar Avenue. Watertown | 99 | Kohn, Hemry H .| 66 State Street, Albany, N. ¥ ; ; 100 
| Ma | {KCLorper, Mary Brigham...| Care of L. J. Korper, 11 Front 23 3 
K« Edward Q Union Building, Newark, N. J 17 | 9 Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Kee David | 7 Spring Street, Peabody, Ma » | Kyle, William § Plymouth, Mas ; <i 55 
Keene, Harry B | American Trust Co., 50 State 4 5 | Lacey, Harriet L ..| Enfield, Mass ; ; ee 
| Street, Boston, Mas } LaCroix, Edward W 243 Ocean Street, Lynn, Mass... 10 110 
Ke ieorge | | Monson, Mas | “) | Ladd, Charles T Fryeburg, Me 5 5h 
eter | 183 Aspinwall Avenue, Brookline 6 | 3 | Lalonde, Jean W 96 Main Street, Reading, Mass.....|.......... 10 
Mirss } Lamb, Elizabeth kK Albany, N. Y. isidiinains detail 4 
Ke hen S. s Sagamore, Mass 7 Lambert Charles I .| Patholozical] Institute, Ward Is- |.. dill 1 
aries | 175 Jamaica Avenue, Flashing, 100 200 |} land, N.Y 
N.Y Lampson, Roy .| 83 Clinton Street, Everett, Mas , oe 1) 
h avid .| South Yarmouth, Mas 24 | 12 | Lamson, William A. 42 Church Street, Lowell, Mass....!.......... 1) 
kK el Fannie L.... | Fast Dennis. Mass 5 | Lamson, W. 8S : ..| Old South Building, Boston, Mass ’ . S 
3 hel John J | 55 Circu treet, Roxbury, Ma 25 100 | Lancaster, Sarah _....| 15 Chariten Street, Worcester, il 
Kel Laura A 10 Clinton Street, Cambridge, Mus 20 | | Mass 
Ke Luev H _| East Dennis, Mas ( 3 | Landers, Joseph W. : 169 Warren Avenue, Cambridge, 175 
Kelle Robert J 569 Washington Street, Boston, | 50 | Mas 
Ma Lane, John D ...| 15 Court Square, Boston, Mass . 
Kelk Samuel J.. 10 Clinton Street, Cambridge, Mas »”) Lane, Mary E aa 159 Magazine Street, Cambridge, 5 
Kelle irah E 11 Grace Street, Malden, Mas ‘ l | Mass. | 
Kellogg, James I | Williamstown, Mass.. 50 | Lane, Mary V 1502 South Trumbull Avenue, Chi gt 200 
Kel Mrs. Harriet | | 216 Tremont Street, Boston, Ma 20 | | cago, Ll, | 
Kelsey. Grace I Care of ¢ E. Kelsey, Federal |.. 5 | Lang, Perley H Manchester, N. H. ial 40 
Building, Boston, Mass. | Latham, Rebert G ...| 66 Broadway, New York, N. ¥ i acaedll 200 
Ken Willis B 867 Elm Street, Manchester, N. H..! 16 | i8 | Lawl loseph M | 35 Lexington Street, West Newton, . 25 
Keniston, Davis B ee Plymouth, N. H.. ; 30 15 | _ Mass 
Kennard, Alexander D....| Room 27, Boston Fruit & Produce | 20 | Lawley, Geo. | | East Ist Street, South Boston, 10 
Exch: . Rostor | Mas | 
Kennard, Gharles W .| 14 Arti m Street, Somerville, 2% 13 | Lawrence, Eddy W... | 15 Wood Street, Fitchburg, Mas ‘ 10 
} Ma Lawrence, Theodore F....| Chester, N. Y............... aa Loo 
Kennely, James J | 220 Broadway, New York 100 | Lawrie, William M........| 507 Shawmut Avenne, Boston, 125 225 
Kenneiy, Jeremiah J .| 52 Broadway, New York oe 100 | Mass 
Kennedy, John | 205 North Street, North Adams, 35 | Lawson, Warren G 17 Court Street, Boston, Mass 13 
| Mas Leavitt, John C ay Brook ville, Mass. . , 20 ‘ 
Kennedy, Patrick J ...| 165 Webster Street, East Boston, <a 290 | LeBean, Oscar J..... 726 South 41st Avenue, Chicago, I! 7 2 
Mass Lee, Charles...... ...-...| 24 West 59th Street, New York, aciil 120 
Kenn ton, Henry ¢ .. 765 Tremont Street, Boston, Ma ; | 50 | N. Z. 
Ken isan A ... 96 Court Street, Boston, Ma 25 |. ccccce... | Jee, Charles H hoa 117 West 5th Street, Cincinnati, 2 10 
Kenyon, Alan D 61 Broadway, New York, N. ¥ 50 25 Ohio } 
Kenyon, Clarence B .| Elmwood Station, Providence, R. I cote 299 | Lee Higgimson & Co....... Boston, Mass....... be : 203 583 
Kenyon. H. O ..| Adams, N. Y 200 | LeFrancis, Amy D ...| 16 Manchester Road, Brookline, 15 
Kenyon, Miss Mary H .| 49 Wall Street, New York 10 5 Mass | 
Kenyon, Wm. H .|.61 Broadway, New York, N. Y 172 | 97 | LeFrancis, Charles........| 615 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam 10 5 
Kerr, William R ..| 4922 Washington Avenue, Chicago, | 100 | bridge, Mass 
} lil | Lelrancis, Frederick......| Care Pettigren, Bright & Co., city 10 ? 
Keveney & Neilon ' Post Office Square, Boston, Ma 3 110 | Legate, Elmer F. ...| Pratts Junetion, Mas ao ar: a 16 
Keveney, Sawtelle & Co dk 20 75 1 Legg, Arthur T....... .| 267 Washington Avenue, Chelsea l 
Ke) Hiot W faylor Block, Auburndale, Mass. . on : 100 Mass. | 
Ke) Myron H Southville, Mass SP Readwen ._ | Legg, Charles E. & Co .| Boston, Mass ‘ ‘ : 10 
Kil \nna C | Somes, Conn | Ee _.. | Legg, Charles E., trustee | 267 Washington Avenue, Chelsea, | 12 3 
Kidd Peabody & Co | Boston, Mas 310 450 u/w Legg, Emily B., Mass | 
Kiel ohn : | 20St. Peters Street, Salem, Mas esse : 50 beneficiary ©. E. Legg | | 
Kiely, Mary Elizabett 46 Chestnut Street, Salem, Mass. .. 100 ebassek et al. } | 
Ki Herbert 126 Gibbs Avenue, Newport, R. 1. .! 5 | Loses Lehman Bros......... | 16 William Street, New York City. 100 |.. 
Kilb Sarah J 48 Clarendon Street, Malden, Mass .|.........- 50 | Lehmayer,Sylvan........| 206 West 85th Street, New York 55 105 
Kilbourne, Mrs. Helen H 752 Duroche Street, Autumont, | | ee ss | City. 
= | Montreal Leighton, Bmma C........| Augusta, Me......... .| 14 | ‘ 
Kilday, Anna 625 Fifth Avenue, New York : ; 68 | Leighton, Grace H.. | 55 Morning Street, Portland, Me wok aaa 5 
Kiley, Ellen Salem, Mass 4 21 Leland, Artlaur S., &Co...| Boston, Mass.... he 250) 
Kimball, E. R. & Co Boston, Mass 425 | §@ | Leonard, Annie IF... .| Marshfield Hills, Mass... ... , er | 10 
Kim} Benjamin 16 Exchange Street, Baston, Mass.|.......... 100 | Leonard, Clarence FH. . 7 .do 3 | 4 | 1 
Kim! Edwin ¢ t Salem Street, Bradford, Mass Pe 17 | Leonard, Geo. R | Care ofJ. B. Russell & Co., Wilkes- |.......... Ww 
Kimball, Francis R 1h Orange Street, Waltham, Mas ‘ 7 | Barre, Pa. | 
Kim! Ruel § Bangor, Mc sees 20 | Leonard, John F... | Millville, Mass... . S004. . 24. 
Kin Sarah A 32 High Street, Methuen, Mass 5 2] Leonard, Mary A... | 47 Newtonville Avenue, Newton, S| i 
King, Bertha L | 14 Abbott Street, Dorchester, Mass © 5 Mass | | 
King, Eugene M | 1169 Bellevue Avenue, Syracuse, 9}.. ... | Leonard, Susan E.........}| Marshfield Hills, Mass... | 10 | ; , 
Ae | Leslie, William J........ .| 213 Essex Street, Salem, Mass.....|.......... 50 xh 
King, Florence | 114 Abbot Streat Dorchester, 10 5] Lessard, Henry J...... 949 Congress Street, Portland, |.......... | 200 ; 
| Mass Me. 
King, Florence M 117 Kensington Avenue, North ) ov cce ff eeeUre, GRE. nn cccccuuel 144 Manchester Street, Keone, ee 
| Hampton, Mass N.H 
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List of stockholders of American Pneumatic Service Co., etc.—Continued. | List of stockholders of American Pneumatic Service Co., etc.—Continued. 


Preferred | Common 



























Name Address Vref cred | Common 
Name. Address. shares, | shares. , 7 hares | shares 
- - —— . ee ee - pee ee as — | 
i 32 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- |.......... 100 | Mack, Miss Isabella G-.... Care of Burton W. Buck, executor Wee ss 
Levine, Harris. ........--- nares Avenue, Bos- |... oo) Myrtle Basen aiken | 
Jenjami ‘are of Ki > t Co. RRS senate N. H. 
Levy, Benjamin......---. ee Serna oO, Mackay & Co............. 14 Wall Street, New York, N. ¥ 100 
: Levy, Blanche 8........-- oe Building, Boston, }...... ent 300 | Mackenzie, Donna W..... — Street, Brooklin | 200 
. : ass. . ea 
s see, Wis 2us Newport, R. 55 5 
a ry. eres 2902 State Street, Milwaukee, Wis..|.......... 100 | MacLeod, Angus.......... ewp er : ) 5 
‘ sant ey me eee Laconia, N. H.. FR Sa baer fl ; ke 2 27 Maddison, Thomas os 27 Tremont Street, Boston, Mas 5 5 
: te thaaeet.. 36 Highland Avenue, Cambridge- il 5 | Magill, Edward W........ Philadelphia, Pa...” 2 
Lewis, Charles S.........- ane _— , Maguire, James........... Webster. Mass..____ 10 
iet 72 Pros t Stree C. y ‘ Maguire, James J... .... -} 998 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. .| te 
Lewis, Harriet. .........-. 17h Seeger Street, Waterbury, 2 1 Matiey, eae" 33 Basen at Roa a oa 
; ‘ardine 100 Mass. 
: Spink =~ A imap be rt Wart x venue, Y onker: .° 0 3 | Maloney, Joseph E........ 3 Ashmont Park, Dorchest«r, Mass.}.. ; 25 
pe Lewis, Harry 6. ...0...<-. =" arburton Avenue, Yonkers, 60 Maloney’ Michael eee recaes | Gall inet’ Sikes tae | ‘ | ae 
ut Lewis, Lot G ...| Box 313, Hyannis, ss 5 10 Mansahan, Fannie M...... ~*~ Andover Street. Lawrence | 5 
Pi j IS, LOU U..-.-.- 20. } wes ” : 5 Mass. 
E Lewis, Louise E...... ..--| 1 Irving Street, Watertown, Mass.)__........ ee - oye “ 
Lewis, Marcia West.......| 413 Huntington Chambers, Boston... .... sa 10 Senet, Meany Wasco Sete et J eee fs Ae 4 7 voesenegs 
Lewis, Mary Katherine...| Walpole, Mass...............----- reese sae ie Ee eg Mass. 
Lewis, Orrin Hq. . eee Labepert, ie Eee ew ” oe 6 Manheimer, Joseph C.....- 1035 State Street, Chicazo, I]! | 10 110 
Lanai, Seen © -*--=--"*2 pe , ee. cee eNES IS 7x he 10 | Mann, Emma Frost....... 16 Colliston Road, Brookline, Mass .| 75 : 
Lewis, Weston. .....-.---. a teomanag SaaeThleresny~erers= = oa ee 50 | Mann, Henry S........... 297 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass...| 300 300 
Libby, a a eae | a are nee ermrnetet**=*"irenscanath 200 | Mann, Louis.............. 28 South Pearl Street, Albany, | 65 N15 
Libby, ‘reeman A ia igre eh iaacaie MO. «eee nee ee nee woe sne- ss|eceweenene 0 , NY. 
Vpbeg sl —— shah site ane ore » | 10 Manning, Anna J..... ..-| 146 Massachusetts Avenues, Boston, aanaste : 25 
Libbey, BHem M .........-. 4 ec 1, aN. Th. owe wwe eee eee eee | ‘ : Sten 
. re ’ rat : » 3g ) 50 >. - 
Lilley, Charles S.......... Fairmount Street, Lowell, Mass. . . 50 aa 2: - Sttestieattn | aden aii im ‘ 
Lincoln, Mrs. Adaline L...| 2000 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- 25 |....---+- annie, Mrs. Elizabett alem, Mass.... 5 
— 390 | Manning, Mabel C....... } 191 Alexander Avenne, Upper | PE uncces 7 
Lincoln, Gewes! daweerneee | - eee "hine Sree ee wecmere te 5 | R Moniclair, N.J | | 
Lincoln, Lucy E.........- Siield, See HW |. ------- oe sil 7 x ye a : 
Linesia’ W. Arthur....... wees a pee, .. — 25 | Mansfield, Helen H....... | — ernon Str um, | 1 
Lincoln, William A.......| ain Street, Springfield, Mass.| aa a one ek - best) ore 5 “ 
Baas | a sean ar eee dine heer) ee P Mansfield’ Martin J eas Pigeon Cove, Mass........... ee ae 5 
Linthicum, Charles © .... - F irst —— Bank Buile NB, |.....----- | a Manson "Thos L & Co : 100 Broadway, New York, es ee eS 1X) 
, | Crearant Cite © | Mansur, Frederick W.....| Groton, Mass.’ .. Sees s 5 
Lipowitz, Mrs. a =. ‘| ; “ge . aa i Somer ville, ‘ . . Marden, Bessie Webb... | Milton, Mass... a ; aeaa 10 
menennend (ccemcdahdlea a ee | panies Sea Marden, Claude E | School Street, Milton, Mass......-./ e 50 
ASS. | 4 ’ é eB ee eee < — . ~~ tnd | 3 
: | Glows ry . Marden, John E........ Uphams Corner post office, Dor- |........ 0 
Littauer, Lucius N........ Gloversville, N. Y .....- idgeport, |" 3 7” chester, Mass. | 
ee ee et — P — eee | py risenosnt Marks, William J ..--| Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, | z 10 
Mass. d » Wiitam J..... oe a 
; : ee > etter j > | | Mass 
Little, Isadore P.......... ee ett, South Framingham, 17 s ie pe | Park Street. Reedine. Ma | mn 
;  aeemabs 3 2 irv 71 Marsh. Fa e W } K. F. D., Beadine, Mass ‘ | 10 
Littlefield, Abbie A....... | a a Street, Roxbury, 20 | , - me il Alba | RS | Southboro. Ma 360 oO 
a j 5 Mar ! s ) Beverly It Mass... | 7 3 
Littlefield, Etta E.... . 1463 Beacon Street, Brookline, | _ 50 - = al ne Sicinan’ Hivent ‘Gl “ ceiaa ati i 
| Mass. ee ae esas =~) ee ° FS 
| 70 Ki 3 ; ass F Marshall, Georgia M...... Laconia, N. H.... , Bh 
Littlewood, Ernest........ 70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. itis a J SO] we “hal ‘ 117 Pocasest Avenue. Providence. | 100 
J iy ingston, Isabel E.. ie ee right Street, Dorchester, | =... Marshall, John. ae | .. . ase’ ‘ | 
} Iss | | . . T ") ) 
neeiiis | ae Mieceie Cteent Catnbetien | ; | Marshall, Vilona L. Bradford, N. H.... 2 | i 
nT Pree * ee . ” Martel, Stanislas. ..... | 1 Pierce Row, Lynn, Mas | 200 
ass. . . } Qivetl . > 5a “*hex<t ¢ 4; *) 
rs { 5 | Martin, Edwin S. 111 Suffolk Road, Chestnut Hi | 2 
Locke, Ernest L.... oiaeen ee altham, Mass....-.-.-..... “| ak Mas 
Locke, Worthington......| 288 State Street, Portland, Me -+--[.. ail 25 iit tee. 18 AGdison Street. Arlington, Mess.| ‘i 
Lockwood, Thomas 8.....} 27 State Street, Boston, Mass 0 % | wertin’ Josiah F..........| Torvey Street, South Weymouth, | 21 | 5 
Lodge, William. .. “a i Cabot Street, Newtonville, 100 a I, = ch 
| —— IY | rtin, Margaret J | 11 Barbara Street, Jamaica Plain, J 20 
Logan & Bryan...... ....| New = Oe ) oh gS ; roca = Martin, Margaret = ——- e 
Loker Bros.......... ---| Natick, } MSS... - aoe ses Seer en te at ee cel artin. Marv E A Epping, N. H.... ne = 5D 
Loam, Sn Sel ea | Fs Re a ee ae 
omax, ct a x. . LO- > 5 
n , acks ecutrix. 
Papen ty ase | 71 High Street, Boston, Mass | 4 100 
Longley, Welcome H..... | 205 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. a 50 |. Mason, Mark.............. oo gn: Saw & Ge. | 10 | 
I 5 ab Meneg i Siatenen OF 00 | Mather, Adrian W........| Care W. 2S . ne} 
ODgStreet, TACHTY I... | en ere Sone AS 0 Sinn hres sacha . | Albany, } | 
Looby, William BR. ... | — Mass..... : Oss. -- | Mather, James E 745 Chestnut Street, Manchester = ~ 
ook, Frank L.. -.---| Vineyar TE a cine in naw é ES § ather, to eteeeeeel 
Loomis, Gertrude Moore: "| Gomts Falls, IN EB oe a ienee o-oo +--+ i ox | Mathes Benjamin, jr...... | erniantets = ae isda es 6 
pet it my geben hteants oS Congress Sees. Basten, Mess. 1........-. “s Mathes, George A.. | South Berwick, Me..... aces .| 15 
Lord, Geo. F.......---+++ Exchange Building, Boston, Mass.|.......... 5 | Matson’ Esther | 72 Brooklyn Avenue, Brooklyn, i 
ORE: CHOI on cius deuce 317 Exchange Building, Boston, be? bvmiaes 2 ene peer aot eeei a ee i 
| Mass. | Se: a ee 15 | 15 
A Lord, Mary B.........se<> Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass.....)....... | 200 Matthews, Hope ne -| Mansfield, Mass....... : ’ 
ord, Mrs. Mar" ; s +, Mass 9 Matthews, Mildred M.....}.....do.....---.-.--.-- wceceeee~-f 2 2 
lord’ y —s oss : —— ee | 4 Se can Matthiessen, Lucy Rone. .| 9 Adriance Avenue, Poughkeepsie, Se 2 
oD EE ae tae 2 cba e ad oll dak aied a = ‘ : , q {ONY | 
ord , ptt ite gets y Kilby — ae Mass..__. eect eee S Maxey, Hosiah S......... | Gardiner, ae aren Patetet de aa 100 
ring, Atherton ........-. 27 y Street, B , Mass. ews swrascnas oOo? aedion oan te ioe ar re ie : 
Love, Robert . --+-c++] Bex 105, Baltic, Comm....... a] es 3 Maynard, Mabel Eleartor.. 7 Temp b Pince, Boston, Mass...-.|-.......4) 2 
Ge ie ae 110 | 100 | McAllister, Edith B -.| 600 Beech Street, Manchester, N.H 28 
) Lovell & Co............. -| Congress Street, Boston Mass. .....| os ps sAllister, John G.... | 867 Elm Street, Manchester, N. H.| 5}.. 
Foe: TEE Mens snares | 14 Gage Street, eee --) 5 3 | Mea ilistee  Willicaa, | ane am 5 17 
fs Luce, Alice.............-..| 9 Dorris Street, Dorchester, Mass..|.... ‘ ee . . a | 
3 Luce, Mrs, Betsey B......| Mattapoisett, Mass... .-...........| Al | ; Men ister Edith B 835 Elm Street, Manchester, N. H../..........| 2 
2 sance, Mrs. Molen F......) 50, Wane Suet, Waster Hil, | 7 * | McAllister, Gflman...._~_| 867 Elm Street” Manchester, N. H._ 15 | 2 
S Somerville, Mass. ei : McAllister William O lia. ae . 100 40 
E BA cit as a. * 10 | MMcAustan, Mrs. Fannie A_| 230 Lexington Avenue,” Prové | 5 2 
Ey iss Susi a : a, dence, R. I. ; 
: ~ = vie. L.- sen 00s ae ees = ee te ee Te 10 * McAvoy, Edward......... 106 Davis Avenue, Brookline, - ASS. = 5 
suce, William D.........-1..... | ERNE OS damaned AVO} 0 Sheridan Street, Jamaica Plain’ | 
Luck, John.... | a Columbus Avenue, Boston, Je eees : | 10 | McCabe, John J.......... ag ‘ | 
‘eres inefi ‘ ames 5 Dale Street, Worcester, Mass.....|.......... s 
udwig, Fr > 7 I st Street. S rfie | Othe soca McCann, James M......... 6 Dale at, 2 
S Ludwig, Frank I | a t Street, Springfield, | McCarten, James ee Newport, Vt openness e Fascer ance yy) 
xf fti te “yh valars? ildi s_ | 95 eCarthy, Daniel F...... 18 Avon Street, Lawrence, Mass MGS f...- 
Ss Luftig, Morris -| Room 158 Jewelers’ Building, Bos- |.......... #2 eng John H......”"| 520 Beacon Street, Boston’, Mass 110 10 
eS Luke, Banks & Week Ay 500 McCarthy, ND Dus aesuaes | 150 Quincy Street, Dorchester, |......... 0 
po URC, DANKs ¢ KS oo ee ee a+ adeieadtie cada be. J ‘een j 
a Lunan, William Cable... .| Southbridge, Mass...............- Pe anddegatte 220 <9 Woodcliff Street. Bosto Mass_| | 
for ietts . , Tent New Vork McCarthy, Joseph J..... ..| 52 Woodcliff Street, Boston, Mass. _}....... ) 
c Lyford, Henrietta A....... ‘a Park, West, New York nceteteees 25 MoCausiega, Jeenes eo | 858 Washington Street, Boston. coe | \ 
; ) F 33 Mass. 
Lyman, Herbert.......... Box 5209, Boston, Mass......... | 58 33 oe a bs . 1” : 
$ : . . . - ’ ’ ~ ty 5 346 Broax way, New York Ci 0} 
% Lynch, Cornelius F....... “. Common Street, Lawrence, 100 | ec quene ss ——, Ss or | oa Pieeeet Building. Setecinen, sD 100 : 
i ass. , art A... - —s | i 
: igh S ili tady, N. ¥ 
Be Lyon, Mary J 900 High Street, Williamsport, Pa. 10 5 . %s i 2 Colb » Crescent, Brookline, | 2D |... 
ee Macauley, Sarah |3........| Hartford, Conn................... eal. ee 1 | McConnell, Caroline J..... a Cooune rescent, | 
MacCormack, Thomas J...| Norwood, Mass..................- Dacauees | 10 . 
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New Yo rk City. Murdock, Mrs. Hattie E..} 155 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. . 50 











Mition, Maury L..../.... 1 Woodville Street, Rexbur . 
Mass. 


Miller, Albert Leroy, L.W.| 319 Woman’s Te mple, Chicago, Ill. Murfitt, Samuel - 232 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. - 
Le 
estate. | 
Miller, Charles C... | Atlantic Square, Stamford, Conr 57 33 | Murphy, Stephen F... .| Care of A. Shuman & Co., Boston, |.......... 
Miller, Gerrit S............; Peterboro, N. 45 22 | Mass 
Miller, Gerrrit S., agent | lo 15 7 | Murray, Edward J. B.....| 79 Clinton Avenue, Albany, N. Y.'.......... ' 10 
Miller, fannie M. H. ...| 48 South Street, Stamlor d, Conn 58 $2 | Murray, George J.........| 30 Fast42d Street, New York, N.Y .i..........! Ww i 
Miller, Laura F a 81 Seaver Strec , Roxbury, Mass Race ieee Murray. Thomas Wises: 11 Mackin Street, Brighton, Mass ‘ 100 
Miller, Stuart B.... -| 605 West Nineteenth Street, Wil- OE ee iad Myers, Jason @............ 147 Lancaster Street, Albany, N.Y. 10 20 
| mington, Del. Nason, Anna M........... 18 Buffum Street, Salem, Mass... 30 
Miller, Mrs. Susan D...... | Peterboro,.N.. ¥......<..+». 7 13 | Nason, Benjamin F ... .| Salem, Mass..... 222. F 20 '.. 
Millett, Roe& Hagen...._ | Boston, Mass.. ee 3 10 | Nathan, Aurelia A........| 386 Ward Square, Newton Cen- 20 
Millett, Henry ( ; Salem National Bank, Salem, 5 3 ter, Mass | : 
: | Mass, National Bank of Methuen.’ Methuen, Mass..... “a 110 5D 
Milliken, Mrs. Alice G.....' Care of Corey, Milliken & Co., eee eee Naylor, Leslie H...... .... Bank Building, Newton, Mass..... 20 |.. =s 
| Boston, Mass Nazro, Mary A........... Care of Geo. U. Crocker, 825 Stato 20 10 
Milliken, Frederic L..... .| 15 State Street, Boston, Mass... ...] oes | Mutual Building, 50 Congress | 
Milliken, F. L., & Co .....' Boston, Mass.. Wo coun : 30 | Street, Boston, Mass. ; | C 
Mill ~ fa Combs. ...... 40 Maple Street, ‘Springfield, "Mass cs he ee Neal, George H........... 15 Warren Avenue, Somerville, |.......... | wD ; 
Mills, Charles W..........! 1444 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- | ooo | Mass ; 
bridge, Mass | Neal, Rewhen D........... | 23 Sachem Street, Lynn, Mass......'.......... 125 
Mills, Agden ......, 15 Broad Street, New York, N Y.| 26 238 | Nellson, Fred L........... 219 Washington Street, Boston, |.......... | oO 
Mills, Stella BE. J ae 133. University Avenue, Prov et ee eae | Mass. 
| dence, R. 1 "| Nelson, Anna L........... 509 Main Street, Charlestown, 50 
Milner, Harry R...... ...| 6 Elm Street, Westerly, R. I § 55 | Mass 
Milton, George B..........| Weston, Mass............... | 125 125 | Nelson, Martin............ | Care Fidelity Bank, New York, 100 , 
Milton, Henry S..........| 10 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass ..| 10 110 | N.Y. : 
Miner, Edward F.........) 8 Kenilworth Ros ui, Worcester, | a eee Nelson, Michael C.........} 191 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass......'.......... 100 E 
| Mass. Nelson, Thomas, jr... . | 30Church Street, New York, N. Y.!.......... 100) 
Miner, Flora E............| Care of L. C. Wylie, 16 School | 60 10 Nephen, Peter J. .| 351 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, nae 20 
Street, Seartestor n, Mass. | Mass. | : 
Mink, Oliver W......... .| 96 Ames Building, Boston, Mass...|.......... 28 | Nevin, William C......... Edgartown, Mass... .. ’ J 100 i 
Bs - s cdceceen 118 Chestnut Street, Haverhill, 50 25 Newcomb, Fonetta A..... | 33 Hope Street, Greenfiel d,M ASS. . met 
} Mass. Newman, Emil. .... .| 647 Oakdale Avenue, Chicago, Il. .!..... . 20) iE 
Mitchell, Maria J..........! 51 George Street, Manchester, i” Beinn sacaeued Newman, J. B........ | Gare Tracy & Co., 40 Wall Street, ww 
i 


New York City. | : 
Newman, John B......... 42 Broadway, New YorkCity......'.......... ow 


List of sto olders of American Pneumatic Service Co., etc.—Continued, | List of stoc kholders of American Pneumatic Service Co., etc.—Continued, 
| ‘| 
} | Preferred | Common oe | ie Proferred| |} Commo 
bes | Addre shares, | shares. Name. | Address, a shares. | share i 
a . a | ty HTS epg 
McConnell, Mary E....... | 17 Hancock Court, Quincy, Mass.. 5 | 2 Moeller, Ferd R........... | 859 Broad Street, Newark, N. J....].......... 100 
McCrum, Leslie M........ | Farmers Loan & Trust Co., New 200 oonecscess | Sars ie | 101 Corey Street, West Roxb iry, ‘| 10 5 
| York City | | | Mass | 
M wh, Joseph G...... | Columbus Building, Louisville, | & | 0. cvccvess Monahan, John F......... | 32 Dorr Street, Roxbury, Mass....]......... . 100 
Ky Monohan, Catherine A....| 1762 Washington Street, Boston, |.......... | 100 
McCusker, Rose ; Salem, Ma iin ks ab eeelestcousnbat 25 Ma | 
Mcl igall, Ezra ; 8 Grand Street, Oneonta, N. Y e 570 60 | Montgomery, Alice P...... 87 Brook Street, Brighton, Mass. ..] see 
Mc Douvall, Mary | do : 5 3 122 2} Montgomery, Robert J....| Reading Termin: I, Philade!p! t,o eee 160 
MeDougherty, Hugt Waltham, Ma Jatiadrs Na dabenie : 10 | a. 
McDowell, Margaret | Dover, Ma + Sainte a Ris cance Mooers, Chellis T ......... 25 Banks Street, West Somerville, |.......... 25 
McGee, Franti 124 Washington Street, Brookline, |.......... 20 | Mass. | 
Mas Moore, Gracé C.....ciceaee | 233 Harvard Street, Brookline, “ { 
McGovern, Mar .-.++-| 19 Marlboro Street, Boston, Mass..)....... 15 | Mass. 
McCirevor, Willard E.... 909 Beacon Street, Boston, Mas wil aototaeiel 20 | Moore, Hugh R........... 119 Orchard Street, West Lynn, Mle eh cutans © 
M i lames J : 859 Broad Street, Newark, N.J...|..........| 200 Mass. 
NelIntec, Mar ..-.---| 425 East Main Street, Meriden, 6 6 | Moore, James M., est. of...| Manchester, N. H............... 25 5 
;} Conn Moore, Mrs. Kate R......-. | 28 Highland Avenue, Claremont, Rance Dette 
M er, Malcolm ...-.-| Chestnut Hill, Boston, Mass seul 15 i N. H. 
McKenna, Anna B........| 74 Humboldt Avenue, Roxbury, , 10 | Moore, Mrs. Mary E....... | 16 Kensington Streat, Roxbury, | ee oe 
| Mass Mass. 
McKenna, James A. ..-| Orange, Mass........ , == Moore, Maude V.......... 1 Columbus Square, Boston, Mass.'.......... 20 
McKenney, William ‘A....| 181 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. . UD 1. iste onante Moore, Mendon chon ook yy... we ©. ee ere gale adie 
Mc Kenzie, John ...---| Adams Street, Milton, Mass pices aa eaaee 25 | Moore, Patrick J.......... | 35 Pearl Street, Leominster, Mass.'.......... | 25 
McKeown, Peter.......... | 281 Blatchley Avenue, New |...... wad 25 | Moors . Cc — Pes onny ee ot 1 “BOOP Ns vada fo aukteeeiids ss 503 | 206 
| Haven, Conn | Moran, I. Edward.........| 57. Grampian Way, Dorchester, |.......... 6 
McLaughlin, Abbie A .| Care of J. E. Holt, 45 Milk Street, |.......... 95 | Mass } 
| Boston, ee Morgan, Mrs. Eleanor W..| 10 Rockland Street, Roxbury, Mass re. 320 
McLaughlin, Henry H. osen 19 Cornt 1ill, Boston, Mass. ) igihnDhpaita +a 95 | Morrell, Frederick A...... Ss, <a aee ee 59 
McLeod, Charles. ....--| 277 Euclid Avenue, Lynn, Mas | 35 9 | Morrell, George C........ | Sharon, in ae bith aa oat imidlaxs 500 30) 
McMartin, Frank W...... | 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chi een 40 | Morrill, John F | Summer Street, Concord, N. H.. ent tat 
| cago, Il. } Morris, Edward .......| 464 Main Street, Springfield, Mass 21 
McNamara, Agnes C...... 36 Woolson Street, Mattapan, OE ono tees Morris, Elizabeth E.... | 100 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass.).......... 10 : 
| Mass Morrison, A. Perkins. . | Peterborough, N. H. ; 3 : 
McQueen, Henry P.......| New Glasgow, Nova Scotia........}...... sal 50 | Morrison, Estelle A....... 77 Ash Street, Manc hester, a... RL 
McQuesten, Frank B......| 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass MAH swacuteie Morrison, Frank.........-. oy XR a ae ea ene 10 
McSorley, Annie ..| 40 }luntington Street, Lowell,Mass 10 5 | Morrison, Mortin L........| Peterborough, N. H............... Or 20. 
Mears, Julia S | Essex, Mass... ; 2 | nestatuail Morse, Chas. A., & Co......| 44 Broadway, New York, N. Y....|.......... 40) 
Mechan, Charles R $m c lit Street. New Y ork, N. ¥ ) Te, cid eta Morse, ein Hanover, N. H......... ak an 2 47 
Mechan, John J poo cel, MNO nn cnn ncene ae Coca 50 | Morse, F. Albert. .... ...| 2 Monmouth Court, Brookline, 25 
Melcher, M. W inthrop .---| 100C hauncy Street, “Boston, Mass. .}_7 777 7"7" 10 Mass ; 
Melley, Timothy W..... .| 69 Adams Street, Milton, Mass. R0 5 | Morse, Frank E ......--| 162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass.|.... ae 15 ; 
Meloon, James W.......... | 205 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass - .| | ea Morse, George H.. .....| 312 Central Street, Lowell, Mass... 2 | 15 
Mensch, Daniel Z | Sluckshinny, Pa Jawaam 100 | Morse, John N............}| 85 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass 10 |. j 
Merrick, Fannie M | Wilbraham, Mass. . . ‘ } 2 1 | Morse, Mary E.. ; | 22 Rockville Park, Roxbury, Mass.|...... | 1 
Merrick, Mrs. Grace E ..| Andover, Mass... ; | A ae Morse, Robert M ...-| 57 Equitable Building, Boston, c(i 
Merrill, Albert 1. & Ben- | 3 Main Street, Peabody, Mass. . 100 50 Mass 
jamin G. Hall, trustees Moseley, F.S., & Co..... | Boston, Mass... eal 150 110 F 
under will of Albert F. Moses, Charles 5 ...-| 119 Milk Street, Boston, Mass... 10 |. 
Poot Moses, William H.........| Tilton, N. H. od 10 | , 
Merrill, C. Clifford. ....... 11 Pemberton Square, Boston, |.......... 10 | Mossman, Robert D.. | me Blue Hill Avenue, Boston, 200 Lie : 
| Mass Mass 
Merrill, Emma W . 7 Charles Street, Methuen, Mass. . . ; 5 | Moulton, Charles C. (es- | Care _ ( H. Cutting, North 130 230 
Merrill, Louis ¢ iia iene 119 Myrtle Street, Concord, N. 1 | 25 12 tate of) Ada Mass f 
Merril!, Samuel A........- | Care Federal Trust Co., Boston, | 25 | Moulton, Wilbur B..... Tilton, 'N anes ss ; oat nO : 
| Ma Mount, George A Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 12 | 5 
Mesicl et Be | 464 Madison Avenue, Albany, N.Y.! 20 | Mudgett, Fred L. ......| Steriing Junction, Mass ; : 30 : 
fesse BU +soaboabne | AMROOR TD. cc annsnvereess Sekai. otek 100 | Mudgett, Henry L........| 29. Richmond Street, Boston, 70 | 1 r 
Met WE. wcobccsssl 2 ae Thirty first Street, New | 20 aie | Mass | 
| York, N. Y. Muir, J« pc & Co.... ..| 61 Broadway, Now York, N. Y...].......... fi 
Metzroth, William. .......| Box 439, Syracuse, N. Y. rT 1 130 | Mullen, John J : .| High Street, Canton, Mags........!...... ; 5 
' Movis, Martin. F.. ........<.| WRB INE oh. cs-senbondi We hic. nkdenaiee Mullen, Patrick J . | 56 Norway Street. Boston, Mass...!..........] i 
Meyer, Fred L ...| Indianapolis, Ind........... | 7 | Muller, Marie Louise......| 24 Norris Street, North Cambridgg, | i9 | 24 
Microyan, Kegham .| 14 Bartlett Street, Worcester, Ma ee 40 Mass 
Middleton, Frederick IT. ..| Box 2634, Bos ton, Mass. ... 10 Aarh « ses seapibe Muller, Ruleman..... .| 202 Produce Exchange Building, |.......... 109 F 
Middleton, George A......| 84 Charles Street, 3oston, Mass ~ Ree seed New York, N.Y 
Middleton, Gwendolyn P..| 205 West Sixtieth Street, Seattle, 5 ago ee Munroe, Ella H........... 142 Stanwood Street, Roxbury, |.......... i) 
| Wash Mass | 
Miidram, Henry C...... 23 Old Court House, Boston, Mass.| 10 | 110 | Murch, Erva.. weoceeee-| 21118 Niagara Avenue, Niazara |..........] Ls : 
Milholland, John E........| Care Ladenberg Thalman & Co., |.......... 5 Falls, N. Y . 
| opined 300 ree ‘ ns eee tee 20) ; 
administrator of | Murphy, Nettie J.........! Carleton Chambers, pope too. a red | 15 k 
_| Street, Boston, Mass | , 
| 
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List of stoc kholders of American Pneumatic Ser vice Co., ete. —Continued. 


Name. 


Newsome, William 


Newton, Phinehas 8 
Nichols, Grace 5 


Nichols, ee. Isabelle P. 
Nichols, James A. 


Nichols, Loring P 
Nichols, Leonard B 
Nichols, N. Woodburn.... 


Nk hols, Mrs. Ww. J 
Nicholls, Walter H........ 


Nicholson, Edward F 
Nickerson, Carol M 
Nickerson, Ella F. 
Nickerson, W. G. & Co.... 


Nohling, Frank W. 
Nolan, Edward Cc, 
Nolen, William W 
Nooning, Mrs. Hannah H. 


Nourse, Franklin... ... 


Ada W. 
, Lotta Chi aul 


Nugent, Mary E 
Packard, Alfred 8 
, Annie M 


Noyes, 
Noyes 


Benjamin I 
iy) UY eee 
Page, J. Seaver. 

Paine, Frances T 
Paine, William A 
Paine, William I 


Page, 








Paine, William M.... 
Paine, Webber & Co...... 
Palmer, Susan S.......... 
Palmer, Walter L..... bh 
Palmer, William H....... 
Pannerot, Henri......... 
Papanti, Hector... . 


Parker, Abbott B. W... 
Parker, Adelaide Ellen... 


Alice b 
Grace G 


Parker, 
Parker, 
Parker, Henry G.. 
Parker, Miss Katherine D. 
Parker, Mrs. RebeccaAlice 
Parker, S. Augustus....... 
Parker, Walter M. 
Parker, Morse & Co 
Parkhurst, Ellen T 
Parkhurst, 
Parkinson & Burr......... 
Parkman, Grace, estate of 

Jas. F. Bacon, 77 Frank- 

lin Street, Boston, at- 


torney. 
Parmelee, Mi 


[rene E.. 


Parsons, Charles L....... 
Parsons, Charles M... 


Parsons, Edward L....... 
Parsons, George F......... 
Parson, Harold F 


Parsons, Joseph A 
Parsons, Joseph M 


Parsons, William, 3d 
P artridge, Famine 
Patch, Isaac 
Pate h, 


Paton, Alexander S....... 


Pateisky, Anna........... 
Pattes, Cael Bi... ..ccccos 
Patten, Charles........... 


Patten, Henry G 
Patten, Lucy W.......... 
Patterson, Alfred A 


Patterson, Charles......... 
Patterson, Charlotte H.... 
P atterson, George A.... 

Paul, Mrs. Mary R........ 
Peabody, Charies A 


Pear], Clara C 





| Salem, Mass 


| 39 Gage Street, Methuen, Mass 


.-| 104 Laure! Hill Avenue, Norwic *h, 


| 83 Lee Street, Broolkine, Mass..... 


Laurence H...| 


Address. 





Vice president, United Fruit, 
Board of Trade Building, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

| Roy alston, CLS 6 eames 

| 880 W ashington Street, Dorchester, 
Mass. 

| 98 Smith ¢ Street, Lowell, Mass... 

1922Cente rStreet, Ww est Roxbury, 
Mass. 


12 Shailer Street, Brookline, Mass. 
45 Columbia Park, Haverhill, 
Mass. 


250 Devonshire 
Mass. 

New Bedford, Mass. .............. 

4 Albany Stre et, Boston, Mass ..... 

296 Spring Street, Portland, Me. - 

Shawmut Bank Building, Boston, 
Mass. 

707 Dundee 
Wis. 

Watertown, Mass........... 

Box 1, Cambridge, Mass... .-. 

86 More in Street, New Bedford, 
Mass 

Care 
Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Dedham, Mass - 


Street, Boston, 


Avenue, Kenoosha, 


Conn. 
98 Smith Street, Lowell, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass - .. . 
Care of Henry R. 

Street, Medford, 
Haverhill, Mass - 
Methuen, Mass. . 
101 Fulton Street, 


Page, 46 High 
Mass. 


‘New York City ; 





82 Devonshire Street , Boston, Mass. 

21 Haskell Street, North Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. . 

Boston, Mass.... 

Main Street, L isbon, 


N.H 


Avenue House, St. Johnsbury, Vt.} 


of Lawrence Manufacturing | 


Preferred 
shares. 


235 | 


3% 
~ 


> 






100 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. | 
Cordaville, Mass............... Re 
339 Washington Street, Boston, | 
Mass. | 
174 Adams Street,Waltham, Mass.| 
98 College Avenue, New Bruns- 
wick, N 
GM 63% Seared dais 
| Post-oflice box 31, Dore hester 
Center, Mass. 
New Brunswick, N.J......-. 
1 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass.. 
270 Wilder Street, Lowell, Mass. . 
PR En akdb acta uatess casas 
pS a eee 
pe ee ae ee 
Box 58, Fayville, Mass............ 
17 Court Street, Boston, Mass..... 
OE MNES. .bUchas chase dacaes 





| Care of @. Parsons, 


108 Train Street, 


{00m 44, 423 Main Street, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


SE re 


79 Mt. Pleasant Street, Gloucester 
Mass. 

Redhook, N. Y 

40 Howard Street, 


cester, Mass. 


119 Henry Avenue, Lynn, Mass... 


25 Washington Square, Salem, 
Mass. 
Gloucester, Mass 


26 Browne ’Street, Brookline, Mass) 


CERNE, SUNN bs cagdudcacescas 


4 Hawthorne Street, 
Mass. 

Leominster, 

Avenue. 
West E ighty- fourth Street, 

New York Cit 

SOONER, Die eiGce ssc didn ccs cce 

436 W ashington Street, Wellesley 
Hills, M 

28 State Street, Boston 

1 North Street, Bath, — 

436 W ashington Street, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. 

795 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

15 West Avenue, Albany, N. Y 

286 Beacon Street, Boston, “Mass 


Malden, 
Mass., 14 Merriam 


16 


Boylston Street, 
fass. 

ae of Pentucket Savings Bank, 

Haverhill, Mass. 


Brockton, 
Cc 


Dorchester, Mass. | 


178 Walnut Avenue, Boston, Mass .| 





| 
i 





i 
S eadeanga 
| 
Sed a. 
5 
500 
a 10 
20 
| 


Common 
shares. 
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List of stockholders of American Pneumatic Service Co., ete Continued, 
Heme. | Addr P re ferred ic - u a | 
a ' rr 
Pearmain & Brooks....... Boston, Mass 7 ; 0 245 
Pearson, Gardner W...... Hildreth Building, Lowell, Ma 1 1 
Pearson, Nettie R......... 19 Lake Avenue, Melrose, Mass...! 10 |... of 
Peck, Charles A........... | 434 North Waiola Avenue, La | 100 
Grange, Ul. i 
Peck, Lillian B........... peer eee Fak B.S 5 ts 0 
Pecker, George............ | Stoneham, Mass....... ; a 1 
Pecker, George........-.-- Park Avenue, Winchester, Mass. . } 5 
Peirce, Annie S........... 80 Federal Street, § Salem, Mass 10 
Pemberton, Frank A.. | Care of John F. Priest, room 202, 2 
67 Milk Street, Boston, Mass 
Penn, Henry.......... ...| 124 Tremont Street, Boston, Ma 400) 
ts WTS «oc cnecedealeneacll hens ; 100 
Penniman, Mary C........| 38 Cushing Avenue, Dorch r 2» | 
Mass. 
Perkins, David F ... North Londonderry, N. H 10 
Perkins, Edwin C......... 390 Norton Street, New Haven, } a) 
| Conn. | 
Perkins, Evan J.... .| 110 North Morgan Street, ¢ ON) fo aids aneane 0 
Ll 
Perkins, Harriet A........ Marlow, N.H... : = 20 
Perkins, J. Henry...... | 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. ”) 
Perkins, Lee E. §.........[.....do..... ass 10 | 0 
Perkins, Lucy W.....-. .| Lon londerry, Conn. 20 } iw 
Perkins, Mary E.. -| 1254 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- | 10 ) 
} ton, Mass. 
Perrigo, M. Rosella... | 108 Portland Street, Boston, Mass., | 
. : Py an of Hub Wire Cloth Co | 
Perrin, Emily F.......... | 147 High Street, Taunton, Mass. -- 210 | 
Perry, Addie W... | on Lafay ette Street, Salem, Mass. 100 
Perry, Arthur D........ -} 1444 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 110 
} bridge, /— 
Perry, Calvin B......... | Keene, H.... ee 115 
Perry, Edna H........ | 146 ¢ “urtis Street, Tufts College, 20 
| Mass. } 
Perry, Edward t | $30 Washington Street, Dorche 10 
ter, Mass. 
Perry, Emma......... 183 Pleasant Street, Attlebor 0 
Mass } 
Perry, Gladys......... | 12 South Lincoln Street, Keene It 
| N.H. 
Perry, Samuel D..........| Southbridge, Mass............ 2) 15 
- noes » WENO Picnccdiven | Koei 230 | 
erry, Walter G...........| Keene, N. H..... sh cae L15 | $95 
Perry, William F..... do. adios il 1,002 
Perry, William S...... |) Harvard Place, Worcester, Mass.. | 200 
Peterson, Laura E...... -| Sharon, Mass... 10 }. 
Peterson, Peter...... : Minced weeds 10 | 200 
Pettigrew, Bright & Co.. Bost 1, Mas 1,335 150 
Pettingill, Lucy E Hotel Beaconfield, Brookline ) 
| Mass. 
Petty, John C. 1421 Harrison Avenue, De 
Moines, Iowa., 
Pfingst, Martha B... -| 2 Mellen Street, Dorchester, Mas 0 | , 
Phelps, William J.. -| “ Chamber of Commerce, Bos- 100 |.. 
} on, Mass. | 
Phipps, George V ......... |W rabon, Mass. chin etite | 7) 
Phipps, William Ww. 210 Winthrop Road, Brookline, } 0 
| _ Mass. } 
Phyfe, James C..... —. simpson Building, Peekskill, Rall 0 
we 
Pickerin., John, & Mose- ‘ ti m, Mass..... w | 7) 
ley. 
Pickering, Mabel W... Ash Street, Lowell, Mass | 100 
Pickman, John J.. --} Barrister Hall, Lowell, Mass 23 }.. 
Pierce, Chester B.. 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass - ‘ 100 }. 
Pierce, Ethan E. ‘ | Myricks, Mass. : a 9 | ; 
Pierrepont, R. “Stuyy e- | 216 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, } 1K) 
sant. | N.Y. | 
Pike, William M...... | 17 Blackstone Market, Boston, 
: | Mass. | 
Pillsbury, Jacob B, ad- | 15 East Cottage Street, Dorchester 6 | 
ministrator estate of } 
Mrs. Emily A. Pillsbury. 
Pinfield, Carlos E......... 38 Ridge Street, Roslindale, Mz _ be caas Saal 5 
Piper, Annie M........... 150 St. Botolph Street, Bost 10 |... 
Mass. | 
Piscopo, Gug. . .-......2<- 254 Main Street, Winthrop, Mass..|_... oof 20 
Pitcher, Johm C........... 17 Milton Street, Springfield, Mass.|__..- F 10 
Pitman, Winthrop | 463 Center Street, Jamaica Plain, 100 |... 
Mass. | 
Piant, Walter N .......... 616 Atlantic A venue, Boston, Ma ; 4) 
Plummer, so RB iccitann | 50 State Street, Boston, Mass...... 6 Cas ea 
Plummer, J as 8 ee aia 33 | 3 
Poirot, Josephine Meese | Overlook Cottage, Orange, N.J...!.. 100 
Pomeroy, Adelaide P..... 310 State Street, Spring! ield, cate Galan 200 
Mass. } | 
Poole, a paedesbacies | Rockland, a ateddawesdedadacss 10 | 5 
Poot, Allee PF. .....+.020-- Peabody, Mass. ..........-. wheddies 17 
Poor, Mrs. Lillie Oliver....| 291 Buckminster Road, Brook- | 9 | 12 
line, Mass. i 
Porter, aie) Pinaceae cacaaedl a 445, mere Pa dies Shoda 75 |... 
Porter, Mary S. Ingalls, | Marblehead, Mass............... 2 | 
guardian of Walter E. j 
and Harold C. Ingalls. y | 
Potter, Flora E........... 170 Nesbit Terrace, Irvington, N.J.| 21 | 1d 
Potter, vole H., oe Street, Boston, }. y 2 
Brown, Cordelia A., ass. 
Hanscom, Clarence E., 
trustees u/w Briggs E. 
Potter for benefit of 
Cordelia A. Brown. : 
Pot*‘er, William H ........ 45 Commercial Street, Boston, }.......-.. 25 
he | 
Poulin, Damase M......... 631 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass.}........ --| 10 
Porter, Esther F.......... The Warren, Roxbury, Mass. .....} 20 |.. 
Powers, Mrs. Carroll Hoyt. 4 Regent Circle, Brookline........- 5 | 2 








~ 
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List of stockholders of 


‘ 
yuine 


Power Elizabeth Cur 
rier 
Powers, Leland T 


Powis, Mrs. Agnes 


Pratt, Alonzo C ase 
Pratt, LB. ¢ & Co... 
Pratt, Clesson A 
Pratt, Fred I 
Pratt, Sarah V 
Presby, Mrs. Esther L. 
Prescott, Carrie HH 
Prescott, John 
Preston, Blanche 0 


Preston, F. H 


Pre ton, Jenne k 


Preston, William D 


Price, Elizabeth T........ 
Prince, F. Ti & Co 
Prince, Henry A 
Prince, John T. 


Prince, Miss Lucy M 


Pringle, Charles G.........) 


Proctor, Gertrude ( 
Proctor, Cook & Co 
Provan, Flora. 


Pruyn, Foster aaa alee 
Pruyn, Margaret F. E..... 
Puller, Hubert C.. 
Puffer, Herbert R....... 
Pulfer, Laura D., 
Mrs. R. B. Morgan. 
Puffer, Louisa W 
Puffer, William H 
Pugh, Anna M 
Purbeck, Mary G. 
Purmort, Hazel M......... 
Purmort, Mrs. Jennie E... 
Purpura, Andrew 
Putnam, Amos B 


now 


Putnam, Miss Betsy... 


Putnam, C. A., & Co..... 
Putnam, Elizabeth A..... 
Putnam, Florence N...... 


Putnat 


Do ivchkeee 
Putnam, William E., jr. 
Quimby, Alfred......... 
Quimby, Fred G. 


Quimby, J 
Quint, 
Raddin 


Murray....... 
Katharine M...... 
Miss Eva D 


American Pneumatic Service Co., etc. 


| 
Address 





207 North Main Street, Brewer, Me 


Care of David Floyd, 34 School 

soston, Mass 

Boston, Mass } 
Soston, Mass. 


4 Rezent Circle, Brookline, Mass | 


Street, 
157 Essex Street 


19 Congress Street 


Fitchburg, Mass 7 


22 Blagden Street, Boston Mass. . 

24 Linden Street, Norwood, Mass. .| 
51 Maple Street, Malden, Mass ; 
63 Copeland Strest, Campello, Mass. 


.| Calais, Me.. aa | 
| $4 Packard Avenue, West Somer- |. 


ville, Mass. 
17 East Pennsylvania Street, Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 





is 
97 Ward Street, Roxbury, Mass., !.. 


care C. A, Davis 
311 Fairmont Avenue, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 
16 Arnold Place, New Bedford, | 
Mass. 
Boston, Mass. Sot aaa we 
149 Broadway, New York, N. Y.... 
Riverbank Court, Cambridge, 
Mass. | 
17 Joy Street, Boston Mass. 
324 Essex Street, Lawrence, Mass. .| 
49 Bickerstaff Street, Boston Mass.| 
Boston, Mass.......... | 
430 Columbus Avenue, Boston, | 
Mass. | 
82 State Street, Albany, N.Y -. 
230 State Street, Albany, N. Y ala 
45 Dartmouth Terrace, Springfield, 
Mass. 





| 138 Harvard Street, Springfield, 


Rakoobian, Dikran M..... | 


Ramsay, Flora M..... sek 

Rand, Henry L.and Will- 
iam (G. Dwinell, trus- 
tees usw of Frank F., 
Dwinell for Alice J. H. 
Dwinell 

Randall, Edna M 


Rand, Minnie L 


~ 


anlet, Miss Ethel Clark. . 
anlett, Orrin B.. 


~e 


BO, AINGE Misc seccccuces 
ON, NE ls b.0sccecuceee 
taymond, Abbie N....... 
Raymond, Fred A 


Raymond, Jennie A.... 
Raymond, John H...... 
Raymond, John M........ 
Raymond, RachelC.. 
Rayner, Hanson...... 


Raynes, Harry... ...<.s00% 
Read, Charles A 
Read, Clara 8. C 


Mass. 

35 B Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 
do 


40 School Street, Manchester, Mass.| ke 
77 Walker Street, Cambridge, Mass.}. . 


Cushing Terrace, Dorchester, Mass. 
Lebanon, N. H ao 
.do 


73 Gibson Street, Dorchester, Mass.|.. 
| 284 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 


Mass. 
Ee HEROS. 5 s0 scan ckcesiae 
Box 2634, Boston, Mass. . 





18 Winter Street, Salem, Mass... aap 


i. | ee i 
Boston, Mass... 


16 Salmon Manchester, 
N.H. 

296 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

402 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

86 Benefit Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Peabody, Mass........... hi amie 

3115 Washington Street, Roxbury, 
Mass 

18 Lowell Street, Reading, Mass... 

131 State Street, Boston, Mass 


Street, 








84 Commercial Street, Portland, 
Me. 


836 Tremont Building, Boston, 
Mass. 

50 Hancock Street, Malden, Mass.. 

301-303 Dutton Street, Lowell, 
Mass. 

135 Broadway, New York......... 

PSE WT Bann cad cdhedaundcceses 


48 Batchelder Street, Melrose, Mass! 

1153 Hyde Park Avenue, Hyde 
Park, Mass. 

138 Lafayette Street, Salem, Mass. .} 

346 Merrimack Street, Manchester, 
N.H 

221 Essex Street, Salem, Mass..... 

8 Mechanics Street, Allston 

215 Robbins Street, 
Mass 

La COMM ods adntwevcentsinsies 

Manchester, Mass........ eee 

707 Highland Avenue, Fall River, 

fass. 





Walt ham, | 


| 11 Price Road, Suite 4, Allston, 


Reardon, Elizabeth..... 
Records, Lydia M......... | 
Redhead, Edwin B....... 


Reed, Arthur T... 
Reed, Jennie F 


BOGE. SOV. «<tccsmanend 
Reed, Thomas E.......... 
Reid, Elizabeth Mills. .... 
Reno, Frank H 
Reynolds, Jay B.......... 


Reynolds, Josephine 


| 26 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass.. 


Mass. 
11 Newbury Street, Malden, Mass.!. 
311 Middle Street, Elyria, Ohio.... 


132 Oxford Street, 
Mass. 
TERE Bao. idee csnvenes ee 
701 Pleasant Street, Belmont, Mass 
14 Broad Street, New York City. : 
63 Broadway, Renssaeller, N. Y...! 
CN, BRS chinese kenaétenweces | 
ee SE) a eee 


Cambridge, 





Mass.!.. 


Cé 
5 


shares. 











mntinued, 


Preferred | Common 


shares. 


50 


| 
| 
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List of stockholders of American Pneumatic Service Co., ete.—Continued, 


Name, 


Reynolds, Marcus T...... 
Rice, Albertine P 
Rice, Charles F......... 
O’Brien, Cornelius. . 


O’Brien, Edward J 


O’Brien, 


O’Brien, Joseph P 


O’Brien, Mary A.. 


Offield, Charles K..... 
O’ Hara, Mrs. Mary M..... 
O’Hare, Charles P........ 
Ohlson, David. ........... 
O’Hearn, Henry.......... 
O’ Keeffe, David J........ 
Oliphant, Charles H 
Olmsted, Charles H. 


Oppenheimer, Jacob. ... 


Ordway, Clarence. 
Ordway, Walter P 
Ordway, Warren. . 


Ormerod, Jonathan 
Osborn, Charles I 


Osborn, Lucy M........ 

Capote, Mery B...s.5-.<- 

Osborne, Richard A...... 

Osborne, Thomas M.., sur- 
viving trustee, u/w Chas. 
Devens. 

Osgood, Harry O......... 


Osterhaut, Emma A...... 
Otterson, ee 
Ouelette, Pamela S....... 
Owen, Mrs, Marion A..... 
Rice, Charles F .........+ 


Mice; Clifford ET. .... «sess 
Rice, Edwin W........... 


Rice, Frank C.....ccccsess 
eins. TG Ow. ov cevcscuve 
Wice, Roger C.......---++- 
Rich, Charles J..........-- 
Rich, Edgar E ...........- 


Rich, George M.......-..- 
Richards, AMy......-..-- 


Richards, Ruth... .. 
Richardson, AhiraS...... 
Richardson, Alice B...... 


Richardson, Sarah B....--. 


Richardson, Hill & Co.... 
Richmond, Clifford A..... 
Richmond, Percy L....... 
Ricker, Hiram, & Sons... 
Riddell, HMMSB......c00 


Ridgway, Joseph.......... 
Rigby, Sarah 


Riley, Edward A......... 
Milay, LANES ..cccciccccss 


Riley, Thomas ©. .......- 
Riley, William J.......... 
Ripley, Clara M........... 


Rising, Mrs. Minnie A..... 


Risteen, Susan M 


Robbins, Elmer E........ 
Robbins, Horace M....... 
Roberts, Alexander P..... 


Robertson, Elizabeth A... 


Robertson, George H...... 

Robertson, John L., and 
William L., joint ten- 
ants. 

Robie, Ina M ............. 

Robie, Thomas I. ....... : 

Robinson, Edgar Francis, 
and Geoffrey Paget. 

Robinson, Edward A 


Rios, Horace dg ..cccecesses | 


Richards, John T.....-..-- ; 


Frederick P..... } 


|! Methuen, Mass... 








Richardson, Walter P..... | 





Address. 


100 State Street, Albany, N. Y.. 
10 Peabody Street, Newton, Mass 
24 Moreland Street, Roxbury,Mass. 


14 Blackstone Market, Boston, 
Mass. 

9 Thornley Street, Dorchester, 
Mass. 


431 North Capitol Avenue, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind, 

899 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
Mass. 

535 Washington Street, 
Mass. 

Monadnock Building, Chicago, LIL.. 

West Derry, N. 

Medway, Mass.. : ’ ; 

7 East 78th Street, New York, N. Y 

Pigeon Cove, Mass.....:........ 

269 Charles Street, Malden, Mass 


Boston, 


651 Washingtoa Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

3 Westminster Court, Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Church Street, Winchester, Mass. 

Skowhegan, Me............. = 

111 Gibbs Street, Newton Center, 
Mass. 

Box 237, Lawrence, Mass.......... 

217 North 4th Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Peabody, Mass.... 

jenitie do 


Preferred | Common 


shares. 


1056 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. .!. 








4 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Washington 
Mass. 

236 La Salle Street, Chicago, U11.... 

Hooksett, N. H 


Street, Peabody, 





33 Warwick Street, Lowell, Mass. .|.. 


105 Quincy Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

53 Newtonville Avenue, Newton, 
Mass. 

71 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass..... 

710 West Fortieth Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Saco, Me........ elite 

Lenox Road, Schenectady, N. Y.. 

1135 Worthington Street, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

87 Arlington Street, Hyde Park, 
Mass 

Hollis 
Mass. 

ee eee ee Cee 

Tuckahoe, N. Y..-.- 

Care of J. T. Richards, Gardiner, 


Street Theater, Boston, 


Me. 
er CP eee 
enka Oe | co ccheds sad seenerthe an aap 
De RE. WE ckdak s ieee ges 60: 
21 Wellington Street, Waltham, 

fass. 
166 Court Street, Portsmouth, | 

N.H. 
9 Crombie Street, Salem, Mass..... 
Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. ...} 

Box 724, Easthampton, Mass...... a 

Shelburne Falls, Mass............. 
ee Be ee 
Massachusetts Chambers, Boston, | 

Mass. 
10 Bartlett Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


507 Shawmut 
Mass. 
122 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston,} 
Mass. | 
161 Devonshire Street, 
Mass 
Post-office box 2656, Boston, Mass. 
50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass 
173 Harvard Street, Dorchester, 
Mass. 
21 Mountain View Street, Spring- 
| 
' 


Avenue, Boston, 





field, Mass. 


| 9 Moreland Avenue, Newton Cen- 


ter, Mass. 

Baldwinsville, Mass........ Bek uty 

28 Oak Street, Rockland, Me..... 

298 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

65 Jamaica Street, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

142 Washington Strect, 
Mass. 

ee ee ee 

Prescott Street, Lowell, Mass. . . 


Boston, 


ee oe aire tad bakes 

7 Raelegh Road, Faneuil, Mass... . 

21 Lombard Street, London, Eng- 
land. 

987 Broadway, Haverhill, Mass... . 


Boston, |.. 


10 | 


405 


30 


100 


shares. 























List of stockholders of American Pneumatic o'Bervice Co., eto- Continued. List of stockholders of American Pneumatic Service Co. 
Name. | Address. Peelered Caen Name. Address 
= ani inti een | a | 
os ] Ss Bost M Saw Henry C | 53 tate Street, B M 
Robinson, Henry Weddevig 100 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 500 7 yer, Henry ---.--| 53 Sta reet, Boston, Mass 
Robinson, | ee eee TORT . 42 6 Beales, Albert Dinas os aerate Nantasket, Mass. 
Robinson, James B......-| 307 Wethersfield A: venue, Hart- | z 13 ae — — Paes teesel a Street, Bost ms Mass 
ford, Conn. Scanlon, Jane...........-- | 233 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- | 
Robinson, Joshua.......-. | 14 Buswelt Street, Lawrence, Mass. | 115 os | _ ton, Mass. 
Robinson, Josie M.......-. | Whipple Street, Kittery, Me. -| 3 1 Schaltenbrand , Louis L...| Saxony ile, Mass. . 
Robinson, Roswell R. .... | 84 Linden Avenue, Malden, Mass. .| 70 53 | Schellenberg, Benjamin Sterns Road, Boston, Mas 
Robinson, W. H.......... | PRE Pos osx t tie eac cess se. Bs , vee 3 | Schirmer, Chapin & Em- Boston, Mass..... 
Roche, Arabella C.........| Hermon, N. Y.............-.-.--- 2 1} Mons. . 
Rockelellow, J. B......... PIE EID cicka ccc ckecccsss ee 7 | Schirmer, F. A. & Co.....}...--d0....-.0. 02. 0060-..- wa 
Rockwood, Frank A...... | North Franklin, Conn............- 300 600 | Schmidt, Helen E... 125 Mount Auburn Street, Cam- 
Rockwood, Mrs. Persis A .| 141 Engle Street, Englewood, N 100 50]. at bridge, Mass 
Roden, Ephraim H....... | 226 West Superior Street, Chicago, | .. i 750 | Schmidt, Herman......... ness Qe j Rs aerial eas wi 
; Ti. Schmidt, Joseph J.........| © are of J. R. Dos Passos, 61 Broad 
Rodgers, Spencer C....... | State Street, Albany, N. Y........ 40 2). _.Way, New York City 
Rodlitt Ferdinand bicdathg | Pigeon Cove, Mass................ Rdaitee’ vat 109 | Schwartz, Maude B....... | 57 Howard Street, Waltham, Mass. |. 
Rodliff, Mary A.J........ | 20 Dover Street, Lowell, Mass... .. | WO i ccceilh Scott, John H............-. Care of B. 8S. Chambers & Co., 
Rodman, George.........- RSE Bo lin'aducesacad + «coe 44 4]. Kansas ( ity, Mo 
Rogers, Cornelius E....... | 14 Victoria Street, Dorchester, | ee Scott, Mrs. Mary H........| Blake Street, Belmont, Mass 
Mass. Scriven, Marjorie W.......| 202 St. Paul Street, Brookline, 
Rogers, Ernest W......... | 90 Middlesex Avenue, Reading, 25 100 Seidete: Mines Sn ; Mass is : 
|} Mass, searle, Miss Mary L.....-. | Care of Bright, Sears & Co., Bos- 
Rogers, George B......... ee eit ia sc ac see | 10 10} ; | ton, Mass 
Rogers, George L......... SN Moe on cvedelet ues cssse 22 2 | Sears, Abram W....... .| 44 Winslow Road, Brookline, Mass. 
Rogers, Isaac R........:.- General Delivery, Boston, Mass. ..| SAW wks Sears, Miss Annie L... 85 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, 
Rogers, Mary E........... | 15 Royce Street, Rutland, Vt..... WE Eineusebess _Mass | 
Rolfe, Percival B......... | 98 State Street, Portland, Me... ... | Sete. > vasnwes Sears, Annie L.. and Fran- | 77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. .| 
Rollins, James F.......... | 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, BP Wc civeeeus cis P., trustees u/w | 
Mass. Sarah IP. 
Rollins, William W.......| 51 Mount Vernon Street, Reading, |.......... 371 | Sears, Francis P..........- Te ons dae 
| Mass, Sears, Harry EF. eceuses 274 Friend Street, Boston, Mass 
Rooney, John J........... | Station 1, Boston, Mass........... Rudd ‘ 20 Sears, Miss M: iry 2 ee 85 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, 
Rosengarden, Meyer......| 771. Madison Avenue, Albany, 35 17 | Mass 
A | N.Y, 7 2 bi Seelig, William L......... | 549 West 113th Street, New York, 
Rothschild, Mrs. Ida...... | 141 Broadway, New York, N.Y ..|.......... 6 N.Y 
Roulston, Agnes......... | 20 Elm Street, Oneonta, ma Y::... 24 24 | Seely, Thomas H...... 60 Sawver Street, Dorchester, 
Rowe, Henry 8.......... | 61 Devonshire Street, Boston, SO hiv evesdaes | Mass 
Mass. . : Sellman, John H...... 75 South Street, Boston, Mass ‘ 
ROWE, Wee ve kekcaceces | First National Bank, 119 Main |.......... 150 | Serabian, Murad....... _..| 67 Portland Street, Worcester, 
| Street, Gloucester, Mass. | Mass 
Rowell, Charles A......... | 128 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass.|.......... 300 | Severy, Frank E | Monson, Mass 
Royce, Eva A.............| Dedham, Mass Pasa ta Giada es sca DP Fass ccivcce Sewall & Woodworth. Boston, Mass.... ; ‘ 
Royce, Frederick P....... | 147 Milk Street, Boston, Mass..... Jo--eeereee 3} Sh affer, Millie B..... ..| 31 South Main Avenue, Albany, | 
Rubelmann, Anna..... No. 1 Forest Ridge, Wydown and DOO Picasvesdeds i N.Y. 
Pennsylvania Avenues, St. Shannahan, Margaret .| 600 South Bridge Street, Worces- 4 
| Louis County, Mo. f | ter, Mass. 
Ruddock, Hattie A.......) 99 Pembroke Street, Boston, Mass. Meda stee -- | Shattuck, Lucius E....... | 44 Brooks Street, West Medford, 
Rude, Edwin G........... 42 Stern ane . Springfield, Mass. 120 | 200 | Mass. 
Ruggles, Fred A, | Union Village, Vt................. Be Riiccive Shaw, es a | Monson, Mass 
Rullman, Emilie.......... 351 Belden Kvenue; Chicago, Tl. ..j........,. 7 | Shay, Edward A.......... | 167 Harrishof Street, Boston, Mass 
Runels, Emma_ (now | 133 Princeton Street, Lowell, Mass. De soe Shay, Ellen M.............| 168 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass 
Gage). ’ p Shea, Cornelius............| 60 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass 
Runey, Frank B....... | Victoria Street, Somerville, Mass. . Os. .-- | Shea. Nellie | 56 Beacon Street. Boston, Mass 
y, deaad Tee! . | - » SS eacon . , 
Rush, J. Krebbs, jr........ | Lowell Building, Baltimore, Md. .|........-- | 250 Shearn, John, jr........... 667 Madison Avenue, New York 
Rushton, Mary A......... 60 Curtis Street, Waltham, Mass. .!.......... 15 | City. 
RGN Ode bee ooo | - Devonshire Street, Boston, 100 peeeeeay es Shedd, George C....... | Springield, Vt 7" 
sexe a Sheffield, Eliza J., estate | Ausable Forks, New York, N. Y 
Russell, Asa C............ Wilder Street, Lowell, Mass....... Meas cisvie a ite ? ? 
tussell, Cyrus W......... — Vernon Street, Lowell 25 |.. 22.2200 Sheinwald, Bertha | 34 Johnston Road, Dorchester, 
Mass. | Mass. 
tussell, G. Carlton. ....... 38 Wellsley Park, Dorchester Cen- |..-....... 20 | Sheinwald, Loui Bh mies © ens ese ae 
ter, Mass. Sheldon, Miss Lena. "1135 South’ 9th Street, Brookly 
i Rt a eee 21 East Pearl Street, Nashua, N. H. 5 2 — rene tan } N Y _ 
Russell, Lowi#:...........% Maywood, Iil............ seescecese }eeeeeeeeee 2 Shepard, Eva L. 5 Derby Street, Waltham, Mas 
Russell, Pardon, jr........ 1107 Rockdale Avenue, New Bed- |..... aaa 100 | Shay pard,John........... “| 786 South Orange Grove Avenue 
ford, Mass. r . | Pasadena, Cal. 
Russell, Wilbur H...... eae Road, Newton Center, ee Shepard, John, j | 39 Winter Street, Boston, Mass 
— : Shepheard, A ind. 547 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 
Rust, George............. 17 Mattoon Street, Springfield, 22 102 hephe rib r 53 Y. che. - 
oe Shepheard, E beth A. 5 W: ker Street West Somerville 
Ryan, Matthew J......... MES Miia dalsnsvanthconsnstens go | Shepheard, Elizabeth A.A — 
Ryan, Thomas F..........| P Gmeah, Mass............-...5: leeeeeeeees 10 | Shepherd, Asenath N.....| 69 Central Avenue, Hyde Park 
Ryder; LOG F sccececeeicke 576 Broadway, South Boston, |.......... | 10 , : Mass 
Mass. Sherburne, Annie C 363 Marlboro Street, Boston, Mass. 
Saflord, George E......... 26 Elmwood Avenue, Winthrop, | ee eee Berlin, N. Hi.. 
| Mass. Sheriff, Alexander VW... _. 1 Essex Street, Lawrence, Mass 
Safford, Mary............. 92 Pleasant Street, Woburn, Mass. Si isesczis ceecue —— oW ..- 00) 3 : th 7 ; 
S » . : 76 . ’ nares | r ‘ 4 ese sneds o~ eBOw cccee 
St. Denis, Mary E......... 1 Hill Avenue, Mattapan, |.-......-. 50 Sherman, EllenS.........| 463. ¢ omm nweal Avenue 
Mass. Boston, Mass 
St. Onge, Stanislas........ Og Rt See eee 208 | a... he . 4, i 
Samerjian, Moses.... 377 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass.}--...---.. 100 | * Wiltiara y . te e-=sOOrcccerer ones. 
Sampson, Gaius........... Adams House, Boston, Mass..... -| ID foc cc weses P scuntentt nian ate fe 
Sanborn, Martha F........| Mount Holyoke Hotel, Northamp- }|........-.. 35 id : . Siainnien ene 
ton, Mass. ae eel eee 
Sanborn, William B....... 281 Washington Street, Haverhill, Wii otis mJ ay heeey | 7 Rawson Road, Wollaston, Ma 
| Mass. : = os ‘s © Dewocee é aed = O08 a ua 1, Mé 
Sanford, Bertha A........ Milton, TRS, Jas thst os gta de geecedsscospease 50 = eo Serene mye gy cote “Shillito 
Sanford, Calvin H......... Canton Avenue, Milton, Mass.....|..-..-.--- 39 | SACO, « BEY «cc cccccce! ‘Cineinent’ ma. 
S realle reas j , . e j ati, nto. 
autarelle, Ale ee go Vernon Street, Boston, |.----.---- 5 Shine, Williem............ | o3 Pleasant’ Street, Dorchester, 
ae oa aie se 3 en | / | Mass 
hargent, Benjamin F...... | 633 Middlesex Street, Lowell, Mass.| 50 25 ; a Eo tat a 
Sargent, HelenS.......... | 175 East Haverhill Street, Law- 159 | 79 | Shipley, erates idtadcaus 16 Meehaie A a nile ae w Y ork. 
| rence, Mass. | Shipley, } arry .* iadutecey Northern yo 1icago, II] 
areent & Fairchild.......| Bostom, Mass... ............0.....Jeceeecsees 1,225 | Shiverick, mm avic sanas ote ant een BSS..00+ 
Sarkisian, Giragos......... | 42 Washington Street, Worcester, |...------- 25 | Shiverick, Hannah S......).....d0....2.-------- ean 
| Mass. Shotwell & Varick.......-. | Beocm Building, Manchester 
Sarre, Leon E 539 imack Stre ee 10 N- ; . 
os caer e my ea ee treet, Lowell, Showell, George A..... .-| 296 Low ell Street, Lawrence, Mass... 
Sasoon, Stephen...........| 478 Washington Street, Boston, |.......--. 25 Sibley, aa a veeeceeee] eT Sa eee Mass. .. 
| Mass. } bibiey ae orth Windh GEeceee< 
Saunders, Susan G........ | R. F. D. 1, Hudson, N. H......... 10 3 | Sidder, Bertha............ 14 Laungan Street ( ~— >, TH L.. 
Sauriol, Albertine E....... | Room 19, 175 Tremont Street, Bos- mensenostl 2 Bidder, eee 6342 South Halsted Street, Chi- 
| ton, Mass. a eago, I. ha 
Savage, Georgine A.......| Lock Box 6, Greenfield, N. H..... hae, asaes Silberstein, William M....| 12, Brookford Street, Roxbu 
Sawin, Harry W.......... Southboro, Mass..:.......--...... 10 hedeciaigg Mass. SS 
Sawyer, Chester E........ 150 Huntington Avenue, Boston, |.......... 275 Sioer Carrie M........ 9 Charles Street, Methuen, Mass... 
| Mass. t Silver, Carrie B ........... ! 7 Charles Street, Methuen, Mass... 
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List of stockholders of American Pneumatic Service Co., ete. Continued. 





























| j 
il a Preferred | Common 7 | = Preferred | Commo 
Name. Address, shares. | shares. Name. Address. shares, ia. 
ceniiianianianas oa = a sscctiaassibaaieiiniaiseedi aiaistiadeed == a ms 
Silver, George A...........] | 7 Charles Street, Methuen, Mass .. 15 7 | Spaulding, Mary B........ | Peterboro, N. H............ OS wcsmnteds 
Simmons, All BR Gh anwniicieare | Care Merchants National Bank, 30 5 | Spence, Alice E........... | 146 Hemenway Street, Boston, binanneekea 10 
New Bedford, Mass Mass. . | 
Simmons, Ralph C........ 26 Pierce Avenue, Beverly, Mass. . hes. tdecve Spence, George W........ 90 Canal Street, Reston, Pe. 6% soe att, 10 
Simmons, Valorus A......| Belfast, Me.................. : _f Se Spencer, Albert A......... | $5 Hancock Street, Cambridge- |.......... 495 
Simmons, Walter C....... | Post office box 892, Providence, te eter | port, Mass. 
i Ro Spencer, Henry B......... | 227 Suffolk Street, Holyoke, Mass.| CO ee 
Simonds, Phillips C....... | F. A. Schirmer & Co., 79 Milk 100 121 | Spencer, Henry F. ..| 2 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. . 24 14 
Street, Boston, Mas Spencer, John K.......... | 19 Broadway, Rensselaer, N. Y.. a 110 10 
Simonson, John E........ 182 Broadw ay, oe paca 2 See Sperber, Hyman I........ 116 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. . WD howd Sais. 
Simpson, Adeline E....... Care of E. §. 8. Keith, Sagamore, BP Es uccle wb Stainsby, Charles eee Post-office box 421, Leominster, DR Sidi es aioe 
Mass. | Mass. 
Simpson, Charles S.......| Kempton and Pleasant Streets, |.......... 50 | Stanley, Ellen F.......... jE MORURS osik sh bi doce cones cash bdtagell 10 
| New Bedford, Mass. Stanley, Florence M...... eer ee 10 Sana 
Simpson, Marcia V........| 315 Franklin Street, Newton, Mass.| 5 2 | Stanley, Harry R.........| 16 State Street, Boston, Mass...... | 441 221 
Sims, Lilliam.............. | 101 East Sixty-first Street, New |.......... 100 | Stanley, Ithamar E....... gh. Se RRR eee | a 
|  Youk, .N. Y. Stanton, William J........ | 33 Main Street, Pawtucket, R. I.. Bi bivdeskabee 
Sisson, Franklin N........ | 2030 Broadway, Albany, N. Y..-. 55 5 | Starratt, Lida. ............ 171 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 20 10 
Sisson, Lydia A......-.... wueuia w Tefrace, West Newton, 9 5 | Starratt, William Howe. ..| 27 Lexington Avenue, Bradford, soci anil 15 
ass | Mass. 
Skinner, Eugene F........ | Hingham, Mass. ... vel 66 ee Stearns, Arthur E........ | Wilson Corner, North Andover, 200 180 
Slade, Emma H.......... | 1832 West Kighty-seventh Street, | Mi. eaeet:> °C ke oe Mass. 
| New York. Stearns, Russell. .......... | 115 Devonshire Street, Boston, 80 305 
Slonovitz, Ellis. - rea neitl 2622 Lincoln Avenue,Chicago, [ll..].......... 25 Mass. 
Small, William........... | Box 3273, Boston, Mass.. . Ol estes Stearns, Sarah L.......... | 801 West Fourth Street, Williams- 87 43 
Smith, Mrs. Ada F........ | 25 Albion Street, Somerville, Ma ass..| ecw ee port, Pa 
Smith, Adela Wood....... |} 5 College Street, Amherst, Mass. ..} ee ne Stearns, Thomas L.. .....-. take ) EM Te eee 133 67 
Smith, Albert P.......... | Box 3223, Boston, Mass........... | 3h 20 | Stebbins, Charles H. ...... | 53 State Street, Boston, Mass...... | 55 5 
Smith, Alexander J....... bo eee ee Lsecaweene 25 | Steele, Julia A............ | 41 Spring Street, Springfield, Mess. od 15 
Smith, Alfred E.......... | 103 Central Street, Somerville, Phew knee Steinert, Alexander. ...... | 162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 10 10 
| Mass. Steinmetz, Spencer J...... | 141 Milk Street, Boston, Ra oust an cocuanes 1 
Smith, Alice M........... i010 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- OPE ccc adsex Stenbeck, Charles V..... CN NO aia so ok Ged Sdn iw eves ees 15 
bridge, Mass. Stengel, Harry............ Wav orly Park, Waverly, N. J..... a> e0eeeied 100 
Smith, Anna H........... | 55 Williston Road, Brookline, | Stephens, James.......... 19 Philip Street, Albany, N. Y....].......... 2, 000 
| __ Mass. Stephens, Thomas........ | 518 Madison Avenue,’ Albany, |.......... 100 
Smith, Chiron W......... eee PR cd kenny N. Y. 
Smith, Edward J......... 30 Pine Street, New York City. ll 1 | Stephenson, Emma F..... 2 Court Street, Newburyport, |......... ‘ 50 
Smith, Emma M.... .| Kingston, Mass............. selaassoceinge 30 Mass. 
Smith, Emily, and Ray- | 221 Essex Street, Salem, Mass.....! 127 63 | Stetson, Hattie M......... 52 School Street, Salem, Mass..... | 8 19 
mond, John M., trustees. Ne . | Stetson, Ruth B.......... Bridgewater, Mass Lb cib chs c'ccees ae 
Smith, Emma E., Archi- | Hillsboro, N. H............. peseee | gf Steveley, Lucy M......... 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, I]..|.......... 4 
bald’ L., and Norman Stevens, Caroline. ........| Winthrop Street ,Salem, Mass.... 5 2 
B., trustees u/w John B, | Stevens, Ellen T., execu- | 192 Norton Street, New Haven, 10 5 
Smith. f trix u/w William K. Conn. 
Smith, Flora M........... } Tunbridge, TR iin: 50 tpl acai aniee dee cineca ated 20 Stevens. 
Smith, George 8......:...| 22 Brayton Avenue, Providence, De i ntcacnsen Stevens, Esther E........ Onaeen cD. Saks hoa Fi in oe ceess IB. Jaccegecece 
| “R. 8 Stevens, Frank H. . 35 Congress Street, ———.. ......-.|.......... 20 
Smith, George W......... | 92 Bridge Street, Salem, Mass... 4 2 | Stevens, Fred S........... 78 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. . 200 200 
Smith, Harold B.......... | ws Spruce Street, Philadelp hia, 3 D2 ORUONE, FEE Bh. cacvaeved Suite 5,11 Haviland Street, Bos- GO fe c-neessne 
| ton. 
Smith, Henrietta. ........| 80 Willow Street, Waterbury, Conn. 2 2} Stevens, Lamont A.......] Wells Depot, Me.................. 115 50 
Smith, Herbert P......... | 1010 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- ik aieceatien Stevens, Robert E........ 32 Sheridan Street, Lawrence, |.......... 47 
| bridge, Mass. Mass. 
De ee | Tower Court, 5 Tower Street, |.......... 5 | Stevens & Duncklee......}43 North Main Street, Concord, 5 2 
| Somerville, Mass. N. H. 
Smith, James A...........| Rockport, OR aici el tsi acs nhs 10 | Stevenson, William W....| Mutual Life Insurance Co., 32 Nas-|.......... 100 
RE Bs Me FH ivicwicsmean | 72 Prospect Street, Manches ter, icccuawaae 8 sau Street, New York, N. Y. 
Mass. Stewart, Marguerite D....} 42 Egerton Street, Rochester, N. Y.|.......... 17 
Smith, J. Foster. 134 Federal Street, Salem, Mass..|.......... 5 } Stic kney, Edward R., | Springfield, Mass.............----[.....ceees 2 
Smith, J. Morean, ¢ estate of.| 227 East Avenue, Rochester, ee 13 6 estate of. 
Smith, John N Sant h iaiaieaaeetl | South E dmeston, ie We beka hes aeelawnos wine 50 } Stickney, Francis G....... 19 Wellington Street, Waltham, |.......... 20 
Smith, Josephine T. C..... | 134 Federal Street, Salem, Mass. ... OU Bins santens — 
Smith, Lucy A. H...... i 199 Winthrop Road, Brookline, 9 € | Gtickney, Mag C....... ccsvcfe ado cacdntnnsdagsd donor qgcccccchscccsssans 5 
Mass. Stiff, Herbert Allen....... 39 Rockingham Street, ‘Lynn, 15 50 
Smith, Miss Mary G...... Care of Federal Trust Co., Boston, |.......... 58 Mass. 
Mass. Stockbridge, Lydia S..... 66 Cambridge Street, Boston, Mass. SD Biti aiak abou 
Smith, Maude E.......... 1010 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- OR et cosn aad Stockton, Margaret H..... Care of P.Stockton, 17 Court Street, BD Fontesbanws 
bridge, Mass. Boston, Mass. 
Smith, Murdock C........ Lee Hall, Lynn, Mass.. 20 20 | Stoddard, Edwin O....... North Scituate, eee PO or 
Smith, Nellie Cressy. ..... 50 He anover Street, Manchester, narwiaamunsiid 140 } Stone, Addie F........... 10 Briggs Street, Salem, Mass..... 10 5 
N. H. Stone, Albert, jr.......... Box 3209, Boston, akin sess 754 638 
Smith, S. Florence........ 378 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.|.......... 5 | Stone, Alfred J............ 890 Broadway, New York, DRE bstlanas sian 2 
Smith, Stanley W......... Box 3223, Boston, Mass........... | 35 20 | Stone, Anna F. G......... 38 Jewett Street, Newton, Mass. . . TDN cayes «tastiin 
Smith’ William H....__..| Careof Mrs. Mitten, Marion, Mass..|.......... 200 | Stone, Mrs. Anna H...... Post Office Box 3209, Boston, We oskacien: 
Snow, Albert E........... 340 East Nineteenth Street, ‘Brook- 12 3 Mass. 
lyn, N. Y. Stono, Arthur K........... 44 Fairfield Street, Boston, Mass. .| 30 5 
Snow, Charles E.......... Mount Holyoke College, South __) SR Stone, Barbara........... 149 Buckminster Road, Brookline, O heddvaccurte 
Hadley, Mass. Mass. 
Snow, Elmer H........ ..| 30 Carey Avenue, Chelsea, Mass. . __ 4 See Stone, Carrie M...........]..... eee 
Snow, Frederic A.........! West Chelmsford, Mass... 6 5 | Stone, Charles J........... 2 Summit Avenue, Chelsea, Mass. . ( 
Snow, Florence Homer. ...| College Hall, Northampton, Mass... | RR oe Stone, Charles J. .......... 591 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. .....|.......... 50 
Snow, Grace E............ Care of C. E. Snow, South Hadley, i cence Stone, Mrs. Edith L...... 44 Fairfield treet, Boston, Mass. . 10 5 
Mass. Stone, Edward H......... 153 Kent Street, Brookline, Mass. . Pe Bisecune tie 
me Snow, Homer V...........} 408 Tremont Building, Boston, |.......... 1 | Stone, George E Lexington, Mass el ile aiken’ i: diowiet 8 4 
Mass. Stone, EEVEeccsce MR a whim obs Wiidowgs baenma av cse 80 116 
Snow, Leslie P............ a Pee 20 100 | Stone, Margaret "36 Hanson Street, Boston, Mass...|.......... 10 
OW, BA Dis os nc ndcacand 340 East Nineteenth Street, Brook- 4 3 | Stone, Mary E............ a er Street, Manchester, OP Bike oniasd ac 
lyn, N. H. 
Snow, Lottie L............] West ‘Chelmsford, Mass......... 14 5 | Stone, Miss Mary P....... Box 3209, Boston, Mass........... OS wedgesses 
Snow, Martha F. 826 Main Street, Waltham, Mass... oe): gee Stone, Robert G.......... 149 Buckminister Road, Brook- iicwsecas 
Snow, Sara B........ ces Eo cwns nach cnabeds cen ee ~~ line, Mass. 
Snow, William N., estate | 36 Tanager Street, Arlington a deensancann Stone, William R......... Del Norte Co., Crescent City, Cal. . 25 12 
of Heights, Mass. Stone & Webster.......... 147 Milk Street, Bostom, Mass....-|.......... 37 
Somes, A. B.. ..| Care of Mrs. E. B. Hyde, 15 Nichols aadin tun cal Story, George L........... = eon Cove, RE aie Riieeinss oha.dsudante 20 
fa Street, Lynn, Mass. Stowell, Henry B......... ilk Street, Boston, Mass. ..... 7% oo 
Sondheim, Elias H.... 87 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. cnen 75 | Stowell, J. B. & Son (no- |..... GO... 2. eeee eee n een e eee e cece seen cece eee 10 
Sernborger, Eugenie E....| 72 Greenwood Street, Dorchester, D hcthusctes tices to Henry B.Stowell). arin ie 
| Mass. Stratton, Frank H........ 47 Equitable Building, Boston, ye 
Soule, Augustus W........| 60 State Street, Boston, Mass...... 5 1 Mass. 
Soule, Merman C.......... | $2 Walnut Park, Newton, Mass....|......-..- 50 | Strawbridge, Henry J..... N= RS eee 12 
Southwick, Edward.......| Merchants Trust Co., Lawrence, |.......... 20 | Streicher, Joseph....... ...} 31 Grand Street, Cambridge, Mass.}........ a 20 
Mass. Strong, ur nea :| Box 211, Br eport Comn........ a 1 
cdws -_ a bie “| 211 Main Stree rt, Cann.. 90 45 
Southwick, Edward L....}..-.-. DO. own nnn - a2 noe necncccessecccleccscesses 40 . TO. 
Souval, MOMs: ccconeee 1433 Haverhill Street, Boston, Mass.|.......... 100 | Stuart, Emily............. 322 Broadwa way , Som lie, Mech cndscataad 10 
Seuvallan, John........... 12 Green Street, Boston, Mass. .... Bi cocsade . Stuart, t. ins, jr.......} Care Boston Blacking Co., Third BB Fonds. cess 
Spalding, Rebecca A..... "| 948 Lenox Avenue, New York, Oi Gicnkieceids and Potter Streets, Bast Cam- 
N. Y. ! bridge, Mass. 








—— 


Ldst of stockholders of A 








she _ Preferred | Common eal | 4 Preferred | ( yr 
Name, | Address. | shares shares. Name i P 
| 
Stuckenburg, estate of | 575 University Street, Wooster, 30 | 15 | Thomson, William L. Schuylerville, N. Y. 25 
3. H.W Ohio. } | Thorndike, Augustus | Brewster, Mas 20 
Studley, John H., and | 50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. .| PT. wccccacee Thorndike & Allen. Boston, Ma t 2, 167 
Arthur W. Robinson, | | Thorne, Maud L.. 12 Mz —— all Street, Brookline, Mas } 7 
rustee Thorpe, Fannie B... 57 Rutland S 1: ire, Boston, Mass fh 
gtudiles LE Nein cients Needham, Mass............ saaee atte 139 | Throne, Mary M.......... 130 Hogarth Avenue Det 5) 
Sturgis, Arthur. . | 10 Elm Street, Brookline, Mass....|........-.- 10 f Mich 
Sturgis, George W......-.| 415 Congress Street, Portland, Me.!....... | 25 } Thurston, Arthur...... Box 92, Durham, N. H. 1 
Sullivan, Daniel A......-. 658 Washington Street, Boston, |.......... | 2 Thurston, Carl H. P...... wT ancaster reet, Cambrid ) 
Mass. Mass 
Sullivan, Daniel P........ 624 Green Street, Cambridge, Mass.|...... ; 10 Thurs ston, W alter rH......| 50 Congress Stre Boston, Ma 5 
Sullivan, John P........ .| 18 Healy Street, Cambridge, Mass.! Wi atibss: ey |, eee ee First Street, foot of Faneuil H | 
Sullivan, Julia T........-. | 50 Hinckley Street, Somerville, |......- 50 Sinine! : : nen rene on. ; | 
Mass. } Ulinghast, Jos. J... Brush Hi toad, Hyde Park, 5 1b 
Sullivan, Martha.........- 65 Jamaica Street, Jamaica Plain, | Wt nc dore ’ _Mass ; | 
Mass. EG: Du Wes. cckcae eae First National Bank, Cambridge- 5 2 
Sevan, Meee. cccccscsud 5 Groom Street, Dorchester, Mass..| 2 EPR Cee ee 5 | _ port, Mass. | | 
Sullivan, Mary A....... 61 Albany Street, Boston, Mass... .| 6} 3} Tirrel!, Hamilton. ......-- 53 State Street, Boston, Mass 600 }...... 
Sullivan, Mary E......... —— Framingham Cen- | 10 |: sane er a D icdamaa or ae ey _— - Ma ( " 
ter, Mass. obin, Edgar l..........- Nowell Road, Melrose, Mass 9 
Sullivan, Nellie B......... Care of Manchester National Bank, 7 7 | Tolman, Helen M......... 176 Lincoln Street, Canton, Mas 14 | 17 
Manchester, N. H. | Co eee 283 Essex Street, Lawrence, Mass 120 | 67 
Sullivan, Miss Nellie F....| 45 a Street, South Bos- | Wiiassscrces Topping, Gertrude M..... | Gl ae Street, South Wey- 100 re 
ton ass. i mouth, Mass. 
Sullivan, Roger G......... | 803 Elm Street, Manchester, .H.| 130 | 465 | Torrey, UG os 6 cncncisiee 140 Lewis Street, Lynn, Mass. . 4 15 
} | losdoran, Lazaros........, 20 Locust Street, Haverhill, Mass 10 
Sullivan, William......... | Municipal Courthouse, Boston, 10 5 | Tounge, Lucy E....... Saco, Me...... aynetet t a 21 I 
Mass. | Power, Clafa.ds...... sec Box 426, Pleas: ant Street, South 10 2 
Sumner, William H....... 1305 Commonwealth Avenue, 4 ee Bs : | Weymouth, Mass. 
Allston, Mass. | | Tower & Underwood.... «| See alts adel eae 013 
Sutherland, Annie J.......| Care of — Colony Trust Co., | eo Towle, Annie E..........- — hington Street, Dorches 20 
| Boston, Mass. | | ASS 
Swan, William B...... po eee skal 35 | 10 | Towle, Edward B.......-.. Bo ee eee Eee 109 
Sweeney, Annie J........- | § Groom Street, Dorchester, Mass..|.... } 5 | Towle, Henry Desh avast eek Monadnock Building, C = 250 
Sweeney, Christopher F 8 Irvington Street, Boston, Mass. .| MO ake cevcsaa Towle, Ida H. 23M vant “ rnon Stré 9 
Sweeney, Mary A........- 378 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass} OP fedécadswas hoxpury, Mass. 
Sweetland, Almyra F.....| 16 Copley Sire et, Roxbury . . -| 2 | Towle & Fitzgerald... Boston, Mass..... “noes . 100 
Sweetser, Samuel P.....-- 35 Arthur Street, Sche nect ady, | 2 | 1 | Towne, Jennie L.......- — Hill Avenue, Dorchester ° 
| ee, ws MASS 
Swett, Lucia G..........-- Care of Kidder Peabody Co. . 7 3 | Townsend, James L..... 326 Dickinson Street, Springfield 5 
Swett, Mary C...... Care of ne Peabody Co., 7 | 3 r aw Lg mn 
Boston, Mass. ownsend, Wm. 8........ | 2 est Fayette Street, Balti- 55 
Swett, PRRIBO «cw ceccs cee Summer Street, Haverhill, Mass. ..| Gass «steve | more, Md. | 
Swett, Samuel..........-. 231 Woodford Street, Woodfords, 11 | > | Townsend, Anthony <& | 8 Congress Street, Boston, Mas 2, 670 145 
| Me. } i Tyson. 
Swett, Wiiliam L......... Care of M. W. Farwell, 274 Devon- 7 3 | Townsend, J. J., & Co... Rooms 710-714, Continental & 100 
| Shire Street, Boston, Mass. | Commercial Bank Building, | 
BWR Wei ceccnecines 75 Ee ee Peds endit 1 xan wo, li 
Symonds, Walter. .... RIN I Bani el = 15 ‘racy, F. Bendel..... 145 High Street, Boston, Mass 30 
Taft, Miss Helen W.....-- ap: a RRC Ft] 25 | Tracy, Lewis E..... ...| 127 Broad Street, Boston, Mass.._.| 25 
Taft, William W...... 28 Yale Avenue, Wakefield, Mass.. Bete aie _.. | Tracy, Robert Emmet .. "> eal Estate Building, Phila- | ” 
Talntor, Gite6 ccc cvesee 53 State Street, Boston, Mass...... oaunl 100 | _ delphia, Pa } 
Taisey, Fred R.........-- 100 pares Street, Boston, Mass. 6 3 | Tr: ae Ce ; 40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y - -| a) 
TRICURE, JAMMER. 6 ccsctcess | 225 4th Avenue, New York, N. Y.!....... 18 | Trask, Spencer, & Co...... Boston, Mass.... ; 200 
Taloctt; FORMU... ..ccscess- ST. 5s dad adeeb Le MOB 6 tints sid Travers, Francis. Brimfield, Mass. ; 10 
ee ef 7 Union Street, Springfield, BEE. cundudage Travers, Irving es st ties | 1031 Board of Trade Building, Bos 10 
Mass. ton, Mass. 
Tarbell, Nellie L....... 521 Washington Street, Boston, |........-- 8. Ss South Paris, Me... oh 00 
Mass. | Tribou, Frederick C... 30x 20, South Paris, Me... ... 200 109 
Partie. Mat: < .cccckdcc= 51 Waldick Street, Dorchester, |......-...- | 125 | Trott, — ons Bath, “as iggmnteren 10 
Mass Es CAE Hdd'a genadeane Yarmouthville, Me.. 25 
Tassell, Geo. W........-- Ve WE int ccennnendcaaecs Se iewsveedn 100 | Tuccio, Raphael.......... 29 Hancock Street, Dorchester 00 
Tate, William H.......... 100 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. ate 3 Mass. 
Taylor, Albert B........ Care of Bright Sears & Co., Ex- Mc déiveneéas Tucker, Charles N........ 41 North Pearl Street, Albany, | 2 1 
change Building, Boston, Mass. | j N. Y. | 
Taylor, 1. M., & Co..... oe Office Square, Boston, ‘ ee 40 | Tucker, Edward T., trus- | Mae Fives ant Street, New Bedford, | 30 15 
| Mass. tee. | dass. \ 
PUNE: SOU eo ccnesweaee | Georgetown, Mass................. a. a 10 | Tucker, Hannah A........ | Care of Samuel T. Tucker, trustea, | 4 2 
Taylor, Jennie...........- 222 Hemenway Street, Boston, | i ae » Allerton Place, Marblehead, 
| Mass. | | | Mass. 
Taylor, Lydia 8........... Falls of Schuylkill, Philadelphia, | SPR Ss. ennccanle Tucker, Anthony & Co....) Boston, Mass...... ee 1, 235 5, 422 
Pa. } Tucker, Hayes & Co...... 8 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. ..| x0 io 
Taylor, Marion L....... Post office box 246, Ashland, Mass.| 40 | .. | Tucker, Hayes & Barthol- | 50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass...) 310 | 60 
Taylor, Mary E......... 15 Allyn Terrace, Lawrence, Mass.| 16 | 8 omew. 
Taylor, Nettie M....... Box 247, Salem Depot, N. H. 1 hie xe wees Tukesbury, Ervin McG...| 15 Milwood Street, Dorchester, | 10 109 
Taylor, Sarah 8 357 Harvard Street, Cambr idee re, 10 5 Mass. : 
Mass. Tupper, Mary Akin... South Yarmouth, Mass..... a 20 10 
Taylor, Auchinclose & | 60 Broadway, New York, N. Y....}.........- 22 | Turner, Geo. B.. 7 East Main Street, Ayer, Mass.... 118 159 
Joost 7 oo Charles E......... South Market Street, Boston, Mass 300 
Tavlor, Herbert C., & Co 52 Broadway, New York, N. Y..../........--] 100 uttle, Cora A............ 43 Beaumont Street, Ashmont, 30 
Taylor, 1. M., & Co...... & Congress Street, Boston, Mass. ta epee | ‘ M 
Teague, Nancy P......... Peabody, Mass....... Tuttie, Edward P......... Otis Street, Hingham, Mass....... 300 100 
Teehan, Maida E....... Biltmore, N.C... .. Tuttle, Henrietta M... 543 Tremont Building, Boston, 15 
Teichman, Louis M.....-.. 10 E xchan; ge Place, | Mass. 
: | _ N. ‘| Tuttle, Josiah F.,executor | 1510 Monadnock Building i- 100 
Temperiey, Alfred....... | 1210 Chestnut Street, Newton |.......... 20 of the last will and testa- | go, Ill. 
: Upper Falls, Mass. ment of Edward F. | 
Temple, Lucy A.......... cole, SR ws tuinieienkh deilliinds «<< Wi. <cteueks Cronin. 
Tevriz, Garabed T........ A Maiden Street, Cambridge, |.......... } 60 | Tuttle, Margaret P........ 350 Charles River Court, Cam- | 5 
; jf | "Mass. | | bridge, Mass. | 
Tevriz, Mary G........... 327 A Columbus Avenue, Boston, 1 31 | Tweed, Brenda...........| 96 Mansur Street, Lowell, Mass..../ 1 
| __ Mass. Tweed, Gordon.........-. | 63 Market Street, Lowell, Mass... .| 1 
Thacher, Loulse W........ | SN RR le UU ot lencnaelis den cala a+ 0064 eit Set Peebeteats. AMOS Co 5 oc cad AAU BD oan tn wan nces cde <ccncolcaccdaws 10 
Thayer, Miss Mary C..... | 215 Pearl Street, South Braintree, 6 3 i nee an a Sania | Auburn, Me.......... Be Ss cphel Peau s 
4 | Mass. Twomey, Michael......... | 357 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., | 32 2 
Thayer, Oscar A..........| 89 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. . We Dawiincvnialts | eare of Col. Stevenson. | 
Thayer, Ruth Brown.....| 172 Pine Street, Pawtucket, R.I..!.......... 30 | Tyler, Artemas S.......... | 57 Fairmount Street, Lowell, Mass oe 
‘Theal, Rhian uthhihe ved 23 Spring Street, Malden, I Ba an oe 10 | Tyler, Mrs. Louise B...... Baldwinsville, N. Y., care of Mrs 10 
i ee 104 East Twenty-fifth Street, WNW 1a. cde duces 25 | Louise B. Owen. 
a York, N. | Tyler, Victoria J.......... | §2 Winter Street, Gardiner, Me 1,000 
Thomas, > Wie wedscss | 167 Billings Street, Atlantic, Mass .! a .-- | Underwood, Arthur P....| 41 Mill Street, New Bediord, M 2 A 
Thomas, C. Edward....... | 166 West Canton Street, Boston, | ills cesensstncbii Upham, Lizzie P.. .| 285 Clifton Street, Malden, Mass 5 
| Mass. Upham, Warren Ford. ...| 28 Clifton Street, Malden, Mas :; 10 
T homas, Calvin M........ fee dle Ge “| 5 5 | Valentine, Ethel L........ | 83 St. James Avenue, Springfield, 10 
Thomas, Calvin P.....3i52 tBu SR tet oc ncn enn cad aa a. a | Mass. 
t hompson, ls Sipe ee , ns oy ond tt eeaana done it ee = 60 | Valente, Andrew...... : Clay Street, North Cambridge, _ 
Thompson, Towle & Co...| Boston, Mass.................-. Sodcdecased 390 | Mass. 
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Ls is st of stoc kholders of American Pneumatio Service Co., etc.—-Continued, 


Valente, 


Van Alstine, Charles W. 
Vandercook, Willard C.... 
Van Schaack, Grace C. B.. 
Van Vieck, Charles Peter. . 
Van Wickle, Daniel E..... 
Ventress, Mrs. Ann Maria.} 
Ver Planck, Wm a. 4 
. iall, C harles 8 

ickery, Geo. 
Vinal Florence E.......-- 


Ec ncncasaws 


Vinton, Charles 


Vorderer, 
Vose, Sas 
Vrooman, 
AY Alit 


Wm.. 

|) 
Isaac H., jr 
Mary Ashton...... 


Wadlin, Laura E.... 


Waimwright, H. C., & Ce.. 


White, Benj. H.........-- | Care of Oliver T. Brown, trustee, 
| Box 396, New Bedford, Mass. 
Wakefield, C. Clyde. ...... 4431 Broadway, Somerville, Mass. - 
Walcott, Martha Pickman.} 139 Federal Street, Salem, Mass. . . 
Walcott, Samuel F........ ee ee ee aa 
Waldecker, Herman.......| 37 Sampson Avenue, Braintree, 
Mass. 
Waldron, Asbury F....... 216 Vaughan Street, Portland, Me. 
Walker, Edward A........ | 701 ae ison Avenue, Baltimore, 
Walker, Evalene P., and southbridgs, Re ae 
Henry P. Walker, joint 
tenants im common. 
Walker, Evalena P........}. GUID... isc dogtes tatiana mami o ast 
Walker, Everett H.......-. Care of a Manufact turing 
| ©o., Lowell, Mass. 
Waiker, Flerence L....... | Spring gfield, Me 18s be 
Walker, Frank H......... 13 Francesca Avenue, West Som- 
erville, Mass 
Walker, Frederick N.....- 285 Manchester Street, Manchester, 


Walker, George H. 


Walker, George W........ 
Walker, Henry P......... 
Walker, Latu B......:<o8u 
Walker, Martha E., es- 
tate of 
Walker, Sarah R......... 
Wallace, Albert........... 
Wallace, George M........ 
Wallace, Kate B.......... 
Wallace, Leon M.......... 
Wailace, Louiga F......... 
Wallace, Madora V........ 
Wallace, Robert........... 
Wallach, Samson.......... 
Wallingford, Richard N... 
Wallace, James G......... 
Walsh, James F........... 
Walstrom, Hilda E....... 
Ward, Hd ward wets btn ened 
WETS FO c ca ccvevdaced 
Ward, Mrs. Mary E....... 
Li a 4 er ee 
Ware, AGES... weeds Sun 
Ware, Heme 1 .«scocesenes 
Ware, Sarah M........... 
Wark, Charles E .......... 
Warner, George M........ 


WG. Wieck: socked 
Warren, Alico R.......... 
Warren, Bentley W. and 
Elmer E Monroe, trus- 
tees u/w of Albert N. 
Monroe for benefit of 
Lydia F.C. Monroe and 
oLhers 
Warren, Edward W 
Warren, Elsie G.......... 
Warren, George B 
Warren, Grace H 


om n. W ae 
Warsbauer, He nry Ww. 





Address. 


45 Clay Street, North Cambridge, 
Mass. 
150 Milk es Boston, 


Mass . 
Ansonia, Conn ......--..---.- 
20 Sycamore Road, Hartford, Conn 
eee 
| SF eer 
Marshfield, Mass............------ 


149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
25 Exchange Street, Lynn, Mass... 
f ikea | GE, ee 
Care of Rev. H. G. ‘Buckingham, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 
The Judson, 63 South W ashington 
Square, New York City. 
485 Beacon Street Boston, Mass 
Robbins Street, Mattapan, Mass. - . 
294 Hamilton Street Albany meet 


Care of Mr. Horace 8. Wade, East 
27 Produce Exchange, New 
York. 


& Summer Street, Rockland, Me.. 


Boston, Mass... . .. 





Warren, Me 
Southbridge, 
Lee, N. H 
Fowler Street, 


32 Fairview Street, Lowell, Mass. . 
Rochester, N. H 


Rensselaer, N. ¥. 


Farlow Road, Newton, Mass i a 


39 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. - 
58 Boulevarde Revere, Mass... .... 
201 Maple Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Winthrop Street, West Newton, 

Mass. 

30 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
2 Moody Street, Waltham, Mass 
10 Pine Street, New York City 

882 Broadway, South Boston, Mass.| 
Box 91, Upper Montclair, N.J.... 
Kennebank, Me 
Se eee 
203 Kent Street, Brookline, Mass. - 
70 Fairmount Street, Lowell,Mass. 
sd Street, New Dorchester, 


ass. 
51 Harrison Avenue, Swampscott, 


ass. 

eee 
15 Dexter Street, Waltham, Mass . 
High Street, corner Ashland Street, 


Newbu , Mass. 
409 River Street, Decorah, Iowa...! 


237 Berkeley Street , Boston, Mass. . 
Care of E. E. Monroe, 125 Washing- 
ton Street, Brighton, Mass. 


8 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. . . 
Ward Street, Newton Center, Mass. 
87 Milk Street, Boston Mass 


| 109 Academy Hill Road, Brighton, 


Mass. 
CS a een ere 
Equitable Building, Boston, Mass 
23 Old Court House, Boston, Mass 


| 265 Middlesex Street, Lowell, Mass.| 


Warshauer, Sidney M..... | 166 Naples Road, Brookline, ass... 

Ww acabere, George H..... | 1 Otisfield Street, Roxbury, Mass . 

Wason, Charles E......... 354 Manchester Street, Sache: 
ter, N 

Waterhouse, Thomas...... Bondsville, Mass feb snesommemn tena 

Waterhouse, Thomas, jr...|.....4O..........sseccecccccccccese 

Waterman, Ch arles O..... | 38 W. Washington Street, Boston, 

Watson, Allow J.......... 140 North Main Street, Attleboro, 
Mass. 

Watson, Edward H....... Naval War College, Newport, R. I. 

Watts, Mary J Thomaston, Me 


Wax, Martin 


Waxelbaum ,Mrs. Rosanna. 


143 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. . 
Arverne, L. I 





| 
Preferred | Common 
shares, shares. 





— 
72 








PU essveesee 
Od .enesnaan 
siecle 10 
coccesccce 100 
Sheena’ 10 
10 j...000---- 

10 
neanenals 15 
Leaananeat 10 
_aeonepael 10 
15 57 
208 1 ...ccnose 
ineneseagt 100 
150 200 
pweccasace 8 
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Preferred | Conimon 





Name Address, | shares. shares. 
Wayland, Kitty.......... 598t. James Street, Boston, Mass. a 
Ww eatherby, 9 ee 271 Broadway, N. ¥............--|-.....--<< 20 
Weaver Mary inno ssuatal 26 Ten Eyck Avenue, Albany, N.Y.| 33 16 
Webb, hertrand F..._.... 33 Monument Square, Charles- |.......... 10 

fs town, Mass. 
Webster, Franklin A...... Care of Shepard Norwell Co., | 121 %6 
Boston, Mass. 
Webster, Frances M.. Lowell, Mass.................... DE cs oS nee 
Webster, i. eat Care of F. A. W ebster, Winter | 25 14 
Street, Boston, Mass. | 
Webster, Mary A......... MIN UN a 54.3 2G bas Abd nnn | OES ee dee 
We acing Mrs. Thomes....) Jerenywilia, Ol.c.... 66... .ni. andes... o~snd 25 
Weeks, Helen A.......... 57 Federal Street, Salem, Mass. ___. | 15 7 
Welch, Nora R............ FOOTNOTE, BED nbthiditasbnnselccscvsvagae 10 
Welch, Tames J... « cocks 9 Sherman Avenue, Nahant, Mass 300 300 
Weld, ‘Grew & Co......... NEO MEM. g cnnnnstbdthctardess | 306 110 
Weller, W.@............. 300 South Salina Strest, Syracuse, | 32 16 
Wells, Anna N..........-. 28 Brow n Street, Springfield, Mass . RR 
if ho ar Rte ES a. ae ee Ss ae 
Wells, POON EBs cisnosmebanl W aitham, NG RSIS dviskind > hotadivscebe contd 20 
Wells, Mrs. Ruth S....... 3 Walnut Street, Boston, Mass 10 50 
Welsh, Mary A.......... 1911 Center Street, West Roxbury, |.......... 10 
fass 
Wendell, Hattie M....._.. 151 Bridge Street, Salem, Mass....}.......... 2 
Wentworth, Miss Lillie B..| Care of Warren Chambers, 419 |........-. 20 
Sores! Street, Boston, Mass. 
Wentworth, Thomas C....} C ST no: nlnnient tls Standchons¢ céscen 50 
Wescott, Laura S......... 25 W eerie Street, Winches- es... ce 
ter, Mass. 
Wessels, Catherine M..... 42 Angell Street, Dorchester, Mass .|........ ‘ 5 
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Care of Hayden Stone & Co., 
Mass. 

315 Thirteenth Street, C 
ee 

Granite Block, Fall River, Mass 


Boston, 


ollege Point, 


Masonic Building, - ‘w Bedford, Mass. 


12 Granite Block, 
Boston, Mass 


Fall River, Mass 
Portland, Me.. 

Portland, Me 

, Boston, Mass 


38 Glenwood Avenue, 


Jesse 


248 Warren Street, Mass. 


Roxt ury, 


Arlington, Mass... 
Mass. . 


| 


| 
} 
} 





| 





| 
| 
4 
aa 
i 
j 
| 
j 


613 Old South Building, Boston, Mass 
64 Wall Street, N. Y ‘ 
New York iid in aha ale i aatekti 
246 Adelaide Aver hue, P rov idence, R.I 
124 North Eighteenth Street, Phila- 
de!phia, Pa. | 
257 Llope Street, Providence, R.1...... 
3 Wareham Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bath, Me........ hems conan ee? 
132 West Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal... 
Haverhill, N. Il. ‘oun’ 
44 East Twenty-third Stre ct, N.Y 
331 Maine Street, Saco, Me............ 
Mien wii an <o.46 6 060 hp vollcke 
| Newport, A ie te US 6 alka le 
1035 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass... .| 
224 South Avenue, Whitman, Mass 
7 Belmont Street, Lowell, Mass 
315 North Gaddis Street, Syracuse, 
Ne 
3 Depot Street, Concord, N. H 
154 Beacon Street, Poston, Mass...... 
Franklin, N. H. 
do . 
| 310 Tappan Street, Brookline, Mass 
Wiscasset, Me. ‘ 
105 West Glenwood Avenue, Hyde. 
irk, Mass 
ia temiactacves 


ee 
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Holders of first preferred stock of 


nage or 


», DRIENR Nn. 20. cociessiws 


Johnson, thna M.... 
Johnston, David B 
Jonas, Isidore L.......-. 
Jones, Marshall W 


Keepers, Ernest. ......--.--.----! 


Ketcham, Phillips. . 
<idder, Peabody & Co 
Kimball, George R. . 

Kimball, Sarah E 





La ¢ harles 7p. Scecomesees 
; , Thaim: nm & Co 


BOO Dose ceseccsceedeeese 


{ ‘heodore. Vecctusscsumewas 
, Juliette P eck. 


ittlefeld, Mary E 


Lohrke, Otto E 
Lombard, M. Annie......... 


Lowens stein, oD az are Mare us. hs hangin 
Lowiix, Robert M. 


GD . ssitadida vet oui 71 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass 


Mason, Charles idcuadindoneilll 


Maxim, Hiramn BRNOK.. 252. cSccccl Hartford, Conn 
Mayo, George D 


Mayo, Walter HL 


pO. Sad. cosbaul 


Mel. € il in, 'Fersline’ B 
MeQuenn, Henry P 


Me rvill ; Henry Fr. 


pda encnts | Box 2634, Boston, Mass............... 


Albert pee 


Milton’ « George oe ee ee eee 


Mitche II, ( ‘harles BF ans shania 
Mitchell, John E.. ‘ e}es-es 
_ Josephine | eoccens 


ete.——C ontinued. — 


Address. 





‘s, J. Cromwell... .........-- 37 Main Street, Shelburne Falls, Mass.. 


815 Bank of Commerce Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

79 Beacon Street, Hyde Park, Mass... 

North Adams, Mass..................- 

ntsitentecccalusdvesegel 


Care of C. P. Fay, J. Stephens Arms 
& ToolCo., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


a bi ok a eee eee ee 
20 Keith Street, Campello, Mass. . - . . : 
PRRURCRCNT, TRIB. eis 5 icine cwcececce 


Tem ole Street, West. Newton, Mass. 
a 296 Woodward Street, W: aban, Mass... 

3B ¢ ‘liff Street, Roxbury, Mass. . : 
| 6. Waterlow Street, Dorchester, Mass. . 
161 Surmmer Street, Boston, Mass... .. 
Union Building, Newark, el vevec<6 
4W pees uare, Boston, Mass... -- 
Care of F. ‘aylor, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Care of U aed States Tire Co., Broad- 

way and —_ Street, New 


York Cit 
Orrington, a. fab dtuulees ¢cubmateee coass 
wae iv tx chen eMbadid svandevuscccawes 
CE Tr ata prs eis acenne <= 
Box 237, Baldwinsville, Mass.......-.. 
49 Wall ‘Street, New Y ork, en 
} &4 State Street, Beston, Mass........-. 
tn ds 5 unind ss c0Rieanee at 
DI a ana mecamicraraninmeneienniel 
| ae rn 


93 Water Street, Boston, Mass......... 
I os ait ishineniearsieinw Quel 
25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y.-..-.- 
62 West Broadway, Bangor, Me. -.. 
Mount Clemens, Mich................. 
Littleton, Mass................. : 
146 Coolic ige Street, Brookline, Mass... 
=. Western Promen: irde, Portland, 
me. 

780 Beacon. Street, Boston, Mass. . . - -- 
2902 State Street, Milwaukee, Wis. .-.. 
34 Cordis Street, Charlestown, Mass. 
The Rectory, Webster, Mass 


Scarboro, Me............ peed dso cad 

MINE Dooce ncn occ eniwans 

181 Milford Street, Manchester, N. H.. 

101 Prospect Street, East Orange, N.J. 

Title Guarantee & Trust Co., executor, 
New York City. 

25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y 


oneal 31 Clinton Street, South F ramingham, 


Mass. 

| Spencer, Mass... . 
Cornish, sikh id tal cote ain nis hare 
7 Park Street, Lynn, Mass............ 
19 Holborn V iaduct, London, England 
| Care Speyer & Co., 24 Pine Strect, New 
| York City. 

| 70 Amherst Street, Springfield, Mass. 
141 Franklin Street, boston, Mass. . 


126 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
221 Morrison Avenue, West Somerville, 
Mass. 

Rockingham Hotel, Portsmouth, N. H 
pag ee Beith a ihe ntitbaannaene’ 
| 43 Exchange Place, New York City... 
Berlin, ce cea 
| a ae Se 
| 10 Winter Street, Auburn, Me......... 
| 226 4th Avenue, New Yoru, N. ¥..... 
| 





I. O F. Temple Building, Toronto, 
Can 

373 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.... 

Mansfield, Mass 


Be 8 Be ee 
Bast Orleans, Mass...................- 
Care Farmers Loan & Trust Co., New 
York City. 
| Main Street, Calais, Me..............-. 
156 Charles Street, Boston,  eesn 
FChambiett Street, Dorchester, Mass... 
| New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, Canada... 
| Hingham, Mass.....................00 
123 = wge Street, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. 
..| 84 Commercial Street, eens Me... 
| Oak Street, we ag a ee tee 


1180 North Street, gfield, Mass... 

L. W. Bestel, canto 319 
Women’ s Temple, Chieago, Ill. 

45 East Sev: renheentih Street, } York 
City. 

185 Summer Street, City............... 

I, i vciwnonctcnccdusnall 

381 Wayland Avenue, Providence, R. LE. 

I NN. + Ghnicnesttahieidatn cecum 

Biddeford, Me 
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ett RS « ooo as censunees 
Morse, Lewis Kennedy.........- | 
Moses, William H_...... 
Mueller, William C 
Murdock, Francis........... mnie « 
Murdock, Kate M. 





Nazro, Rida nsncnniadun eters 
Newell, Bertram S 5; 
Newton, Phinehas S............. 
i YY £48} { 
Nic ee Christine | 


0’ Sullivan, Mary ‘B. 





Parsons, William, 3d 


Fanny Sturgis.........- 
Pexhatiows Charles S., j a: 


Penniman, Mary C 


Pickard. 1 Baw. 1. ceakibeetie eae 
Psy Charies We. ccaee 


Pres scott, “Celis. E 
Prescott, John 
Proctor, Adeline E 
Proctor, James H 
Pulsifer, Gee. B........ Gwapnned 
Putnam, Jeanie 


‘, Florence O...... aaa 
Randall, Clifford S...........--- 
Reynolds, Geo. W..-.-... 
Reynolds, Jay B 
Reynolds, Jay R. 
Rice, Charles F. 
Richardson, Almy ne H.G 


Richardson, Arthur G 
Ring, Mary B..........<« alse asiens | 
Roach, Wm. H 
Robbins, Chas W 


Rogers, Geo. B 
Cosmo, & Leonard 
(Charles Rudolph Messel). 

er, Thomas eee is 
Ross, Frank T 
Rowe, Heary S 
Ruggles, Sarah J 
Russell, F oars. trustee u/ iw of | 


Russell, James Ww 
tussell, Wm. A., & 
Salis bury, Evelyn MacCurdy. . 
St. Onge, Stanislas 
San! orn, Fred w 


San: lerson, Nellie M 
Sawin, Harry w 
Sawyer, Ella A..........-------- 
Sawyer, Geo. A. aia 

Sayward, Mary P.. 
Scott, Alox. Coehrane 
Scott, James 
Scottish Northern Investment 


BOs 6c canea | 


B8K Faeroe Mae Peas 


Scottish Dominions Trust 
Sears, Geo. G. eats 


SS uo weSKRR 
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= ay Gomes ME. ...-cc<0s.-~-}: Sanion®, Me... 


17 Wilmington Street, Montello Sta- 


The Warren, Roxbury, Mass........ 
201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass 
| Tilton, N. H.. 

Meriden, Conn........ 

Neowtom, Mass. ............ ‘ 

63 Howard Street, Lynn, Mass 

; Somerset, Va..-. 

| 825 State Mutaal Building, 50 Congress 


70 Winter Street, Worcester, Mass 
Royalston, Mass_.... 7 
Public Library, Boston, Mass - 
Dedham, Mass. } 
| Parkside, Princes Park, Liv ‘pool, 
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a ee 


Address 


tion, Mass 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


England. 


ll Gray Street, Arli ns gton, Mass. . 
Franklin, N. H. a ail-aiaca 
| 18 Eldors Street, Roxbury, Mass. . 
| Care of State Bank, Madison, Wi 


Dover %* 


| 18 Leb anon Street, Winchester, Mas: $s 


_ 
| 
Lakeport, N. H..... “| 
| 


Keene, N. H. \ 
.-| Cumberland Mills, Me............. 
| Whitman, Mass. aa ; 
Lubec, Me ‘ aes 

; 

' 


401 Concord Av enue, Belmont, Mass. 
East Gloucester, Mass 
Care of Androsceggin County Savings 


Bank, Lewiston, Me. 


352 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 


Mass. 


3 Weldon Street, Roxbury, Mass 
Room 606, Sears Building, Boston, 


Mass 


Care of International Trust Co., Bos- 


ton, Mass. 


Pine Point, Me imandibe 
79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. . 
Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass 


Walnut Street, Somerville, Mass 


Minot Street, Neponset, Mass : | 
257 Steuben Street, Brookly m, N.Y 

46 Park Street, Rockville, Conn 

Calais, Me..... ; 

Hanover, N. eo . ‘ 

85 Water Street, Boston, Mass. ... 
Plymouth, N. H. 


| Care of W.S. Putnam, Johns Hopkins 


Brookfield, ts Sec, 


University, Baltimore, Md. 


84 The Brunswick, Washington, D. C. 
84 Commercial Street, Portland, Me 
Reedsville, Pa. . 
Waterville, Me 
CEM Ns wv cccdaddscceness } 
| 


53 Newtonville Street, Newton, Mass. 
rhe Cecil, corner Fifteenth and L | 


Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 


9 Crombie Street, Salem, Mass 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


NE csc cubase enetebban j 
oe a ee | 
Foxcroft, Me. .......... seiviieiacecaniiana he -| 
IIE sian nines tease 


«| 
15 George Street, Mansion House, 


London, E. C., England. 


at 6c 


SR Nini sith occhadinbinee 


161 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass... 


| Framingham, Mass. - - 


49 Queen Street, Edinburgh, st 


506 Old South Building, Boston, = 


86 Main Street, Winchester, Mass. . . 
50 State Street, Boston, Mass.... | 
237 Church Street, New Haven, QGonn.| 
MING 6 did ccceaccsess ‘ 
8 ee Kien 
658 Union Avenue, Lakeport, N.H.... 
Littleton, Mass.... stibeanenensie’ 
a 
59 Waverly Street, Roxbury, Ma: 
rremont Building, Boston, Mas as 
I ih 06 cece cnuidabassiicen 
Ravenscraig, Broaghty Ferry,Scotland. 
326 Blackness Road, Dundee, Scotland 
Union Street, Aberdeen, Scotland 


.-| 426 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass... .... 
nen ett inieihininidinninaititila | Dexter Street, Malden, Mass........ 
Seeger, Marion _—— 
Seelig, w illiam L 
Sheehan, Frank P.. 
Smith, Albert P 
Smith, Bertha T 
Smith, Emily and Mark J., trus- | 
tees of estate of Mark J. Smith. 
Smith, Emma E., Archibald L. 
Norman B.Smith,trus- 
1/w John B. Smith. 
Smith, Geo: 8 


I iiiic cniccncsmecctesonis } 
549 West 113th Street, New York. ..... } 
1 Orange Street, Newburyport, Mass - - 
113 Spencer Street, Lawrence, Mass. . . 
Box 3223, Boston, Mass. -. ; 

36 Pitt Street, Ww oodford, Me. 

81 W ashington Street, Salem, Mas 


} 

i 

| 

| Hillsboro, N. H........ ; ‘ | 


3 Branton Avenue, Providence, R. I... 





Service Co., 
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Holders of first preferred stock of American Pneumatic Service Co., 
etc.—Continued. 








Name. Address. Shares. 
Sanit Taree 0 o0.06% aades%e | Box 538, Waverly, Mass........-..-..++ 10 
Smith, James Stuart........ ...-| 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass........ 20 
Smith, Lillian V. : cvenlakean tae co bribed exw «pe ena 50 
Smith, Margelia Thomes.........| 241 High Street, Portland, Me......... 1 
Smith, Murdock C.. 3 Lee Hall, Lynn, Mass... ... Se een ad 3 
ee errr ..| Care J. M. W. Hall, 33 Broad Street, 25 
Boston, Mass. 
Smith, Stanley W...........----| BOK S28, Boston, Mass ...........ccece 6 
PE Bes oso oc vctsacede | 340 East 19th Street, Brooklyn, N.Y... 2 
NE rr | West Chelmsford, Mass. .............:. 3 
Somes, Adelaide E...........--.- | Care Mrs. E. V. Hyde, 15 Nichols Street, 10 
Lynn, Mass. 
Shepherd, John Watson.......--| Dundee, Scotland ........... esa oan 20 
Foper, Catrie E.........-..--e0+- | Waterville, Me.............. RS 25 
Soper, Hennette T............--| 75 Pinekney Street, Boston, Mass...... 2 
Gouthard Clara T. ....ccesesess | 73 Liberty Street, Manchester, N. H.. 10 
Sper OT Toa ss.waeeesasnt | 27 Kilby Street, Room 25, Boston, 4 
| Mass. 
Spiller, Agnes M............--.--] 130 College Avenue, Waterville, Me.... 40 
Stan Ametia Hl 27 Howard Street, Waltham, Mass.... 10 
Stanton, Ema B... 706 Hope Street, Bristol, R.1......... 6 
Stanton. Harriet Lewis......- oa ele spices iiveve nak ae ke 4 
Stasnv, Anna | 99 Crawford Street, Roxbury, Mass 10 
Steinert, Alex ....-| Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass........... 2 
Stephenson, Florance 8.......-..- 3 Warwick lark, North Cambridge, 1 
Mass. 
Stillman, Layette E.......... .-| 272 West Main Street, Meriden, Conn. 40 
Stimpson, Kstella |} 22 University Road, Brookline, Mass. . 10 
Stone, Albert, jr. Box 3209, Boston, Mass. aaa 217 
Stone, Barbara 59 Buckminster Road, Brookline, Mass SO 
Stone, Carrie M 149 Buckminster Road, Brookline, 171 
| Mass 
Stone, Galen L., Daniel B. Rug- | 87 Milk Street, Boston, Mass.......... 228 
gles, and Burgess Allison Ed- | 
wards, trustees under a decla- | 
ration of trust executed Nov.| 
10, 1913 | 
Denes. Bia UE oi 5 nceh uns cieess 519 Van Buren Street, Saginaw, Mich . 30 
Stone, Robert G. ........-... eee | 59 Buckminster P’ oad, Brookline Mass. 86 
Stowell, Henry B............ 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass ose eal 115 
Strauss, Samuel.........-. --+--| 137 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.. 50 
Sulloway, Alvah W...........-- Franklin, N. H...... : cpobeehin 50 
Borem, Wi. B. i... cxcsvecvewes | Belfast, Me.... Se ee 4 
Bwanson, Osar.....--.eeeeeee ees 391 Westminster Street, Providence, 100 
RT, 
Ravier Comrie Bl... cvesestserst 184 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. .... 10 
Nayl Frank D... bGe a ua< 137 North Street, Pittsfield, Mass...... 50 
Wdvior, Josephine A...........-- 31 Princeton Street, East Boston, Mass. 19 
Taylor, Marion L..........c0+-- | Box 246, Ashland, Mass paeeans 10 
Taylor, Sarah S 357 Harvard Street, Cambridge, Mass . 22 
Thayer, Frederick C Waterville, Me ; ‘ seb 20 
Thayer, Mary Cushing .| 215 Pear] Street, South Braintree, Mass 1 
The board of trustees of the | Waterville, Me.............. 10 
Pleasant street Methodist 
Episopal Church, Hendrick- 
son fund in trust. | 
The Mount Pleasant Home 59 Elm Hill Avenue, Roxbury, Mass.. 6 
rhesiger, Percy M. own 4 Crosby Square, London, FE. C., 500 
England 
Thomes, Bertha Lang..... -| 493 Cum beriand Avenue, Portiand ,Me. 1 
’burston, Minnie H. | 46 Franklin Street, Watertown, Mass. . f 
Thyng. William I 528 5th Street, South Boston, Mass..... 30 
Tilton, Elmer § Laconia, N. H...... zo 40 
Tilton, Florance May....-.-.--.- 28 Waban Avenue, Waban, Mass...... 2 
Tilton, Laura FP... .. rcccceces | 164 Newberry Street, Boston, Mass..... 6 
‘rolman, Olivia 595 Massachusetts Avenue, Arlington, 10 
. | Mass. 
Travers, Francis...........- RIOR 6c su5 0s iasnsie ise 10 
Tredennick, Mary P... -| Meriden, Conn pik hen aee ee Shall 10 
Trott, Joseph M.......-..-- oS SP CEM se 0 bes 9 vec be Cu tec dhocbsanves 1 
Tucker, Anthony & Co..... ..--| 53 State Street, Boston, Mass.......... 40 
‘tudor, Henry D., and Moses | 35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass...... 180 
Williams, guardian of Charles 
Garland, Hamilton Garland, 
Hope Garland. | 
futtle, Cora A..... | 43 Beaumont Street, Ashmont, Mass... 250 
Tuttle, Henrietta M... | Careof F. J. Tuttle, 540 Tremont Build- 13 
| ing, Boston, Mass. 
Tuttle, Ruth E.. | Careof I’. J. Tuttle, 543 Tremont Build- 26 
| ing, Boston, Mass. 
Vallandigham,'A veline C | Care of Old Colony Trust Co., Temple 40 
| Place, Boston, Mass. 
Van Schaack, Grace C. B. .-| 20 Sycamore Road, Hartford, Conn.... 2 
Veth, Alexandrina....... ° | OE I i nso 540 ost nces bebe 8 
Veth, Josephine.......... ..| 1117 North 2d Street, Atchison, Kans.. 5 
Veth a) a | ORs sp onaue« ‘ pwaawe Ceceu s 
Wiles, Jeeta B....<ssnsscece | Montpelier, Vt...... ones 100 
Ve a ee | Mattapan, Mass......... iw iasehieaatn 20 
Wakefield, John L......... ..| John Hancock Building, Boston, Mass 15 
Walker, Alice M. --+-+-------| Careof E. C. Walker, Bridgton, Me.... 20 
Oe | eee | Care of Trust Department Boston Se- 100 
| curity Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 
Wallace, Annie............. Main Street, Rochester, N. H......... 20 
Wambaugh, Miles. . 22 Berkeley Street, Cambridge, Mass.. 4 
Wardwell, Ashton E..... j Vamneener®, BBO... o<cowssecowecscewedss : 6 
Wardwell, Sheldon, E..... | 84 State Street, Boston, Mass.......... 25 
Warner, Geo. M a Nowburyport, Mage. ............cccccse 5 
Warren, Annie B . | Plaza Bank, New York............... . 25 
Warren, Grace P........ : SPO FO os dae ctuiwotustvesew tie 17 
Wason, Mary I.............. 27 School Street, Boston, Mass........, 80 
Webb, Vida Chase......... RAROOU Is TEs. cccnnecnvdveuvsessanaten 10 
Weitze, M. Augusta..... Boston Avenue, Tufts College, Boston, 10 
| Mass. 
Wetherell, ClaraJ......... | 308 Forest Avenue, Broekton, Mass... 6 
Whart!, Harriette L........ | Calais, Me.. ; . ; FX 6 
i ok ree Skowhegan, Me Rote 40 
Whiting, Alfred C...............] Burlington, Vt. ' Jade Cane 100 
Whiting, Maud C, .........c0ece | 98 Trowbridge Street, Cambridge, Mass 10 


Holders of first preferred stock of American Pneumatic Service Co., 
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Name. Address. Shares. 

Whitney, Adeline. .............. 40 Dartmouth Street, Somerville, Mass. 10 
Whitney, Martha G.............}..... CMD cAtti<yt0scnddtabeaectatadee 10 
Whitney & Elwell............... 28 State Street, Boston, Mass.......... 100 
Whittier, Lillian E.............. WROTEON ais cacaceaasecscdediecd 20 
Whittier, BME ME ino cn enccue 27 Prospect Street, Hyde Park, Mass.. 80 
LT > rae 23 Western Avenue, Augusta, Me..... 10 
Williston, J. R., & Co............ i SR es. 40 
Wilkinson, Elizabeth C.......... Care of R. B. Callender, 68 Chauncy 35 

f Street, Boston, Mass. 
MIN, Cunsissoppcanenns 55 Ridgewood Place, Springfield, Mass 50 
PEO, GRO Tape saisin sincds take Anhalt Dis aie UE. bn. ca dcantdnon cas tewk 20 
Wilson, J. Henry..... iedcnihxial 18 Pratt Street, Reading, Mass........ 20 
Winslow, Alice V................ Normal Hall, Framingham, Mass. .... 5 
Winslow, Arthur................ 131 State Street, Boston, Mass......... 100 
Winslow, Isabella F......... 2... 113 Hoe Avenue, New York City...... 23 
Wanton, Teegey. DD. oo swescevacece 46 Cliff Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass.. 10 
WD, TAOS Bisse die ibvewesis 139 Webster Street, Malden, Mass. .... 10 
Withington, Anna S8............. 17 Auburn Street, Brookline, Mass... 24 
Withington, Susan E............/..... Mn Be 8 own nindn cacncneen db@Re 12 
Wood, ObGriea BF és ccisiseve sean 79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass.......... 20 
OO ints 5b 9 sis iene waxes rs National Bank, Easthampton, 1 

Mass, 

Woods, Jarvis B........ 9 59> oa ch] ONION » i ctsin tne UR acs Hx desbanens 20 
Woodbury, Edwin S., and Llione | 613 Walnut Street, Newtonville, Mass. 50 

F. Woodbury, or the survivor | 

ol them, 
Woodworth, Stewart C.......... | 84 State Street, Boston, Mass.......... 5 
Wright, William W..............| 741 Grand Street, Jersey City, N.J.... 20 
Zehrung, Ethel L................ ES Ts. kat enn a eerie se 2 
Young, Hannah E............... 166 West Canton Street, Boston, Mass. . 1 


Ce — ia 











We hereby certify that the foregoing is, to the best of our knowledge 
and belief, a true and correct list of the names, addresses, and holdings 
of the owners of the first preferred capital stock of the American Pneu- 
matic Service Co. to the aggregate of thirty thousand (80,000) shares 
at the close of business June 10, 1916, as shown by the stock ledgers in 
the custody of the undersigned transfer agent. 

INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO., 
A. F. HAYDEN, 
Assistant Sccretary. 











Pecan Industry. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK PARK, 
OF GERORGIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, January 12, 1917. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks by printing in the Recorp information obtained 
from the Department of Agriculture and the vice president of 
the National Nut Growers’ Association relating to the pecan 
industry. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Hon. FRANK PARK, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Sir: I beg to band you herewith a statement of the pecan 

situation in a nutshell: 

:. 
immense economie value. The pecan furnishes practically 
a balanced ration. It is a highly concentrated and highly nutritious 
food. Compared with round steak, it contains one-twelfth as much 
water, two-thirds as much protein, from four to six times as much fat, 
and has between three and four times as great fuel value. 

Pecans contain most of the elements essential to the euilding of the 
frame and body tissues, The food value of pecans is rapidly becoming 
generally recognized, and it will probably not be long before the pecan 
will be used extensively not only as a substitute for certain classes of 
food, such as meats, but also as a substitute for foods of all classes. 

II.—-THE UNITED STATES NENDS PECANS, 

We are annually importing between 60,000,000 and 70,000,000 pounds 
of nuts, at a cost of between $12,000,000 and $13,000,000; while we 
exports nuts worth less than a half a million dollars. Why should we 
spend millions of dollars each year in buying nuts from foreign coun- 
tries when we can grow the pecan, the equal of any other nut, either 
native or foreign, in unlimited quantities? 

IlI.—THE PECAN IS ALREADY CUR GREATEST COMMERCIAL NUT. 

It is generally supposed that the Persian (English) walnut is our 
leading nut, but as a matter of fact the pecan has already overtaken it 
in production; and the rate of increase in production of pecans is now 
well ahead of that of walnuts, 

In average years our crop of walnuts is now about 25,000,000 pounds, 
and, conservatively estimated, our total crop of pecans is about 30,000,- 
000 pounds. Therefore, the pecan is already the leading nut in the 
United States. 

It is estimated that there are now 200,000 acres of orchards planted 
to the so-called ‘‘ Papershell’’ pecan, only a small percentage of which 
have yet reached the age of initial fruit bearing. Pecans nre adapted 
to a vast area of our country and already are being produced in 26 
States. The industry. is capable of untold expansion, and properly safe- 


A nut of 


guarded should produce all of the nuts our country can consume, with 
a surplus for export. 
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1V.—ZTHOUSANDS OF OUK CITIZENS ARE INTERESTED IN PECAN CULTURE, 

In 1909, 82,009 citizens of the United States, residing in 26 States, 
were engaged in growing pecans. This number was 18,000 greater than 
that of those engaged in orange growing and 72,000 greater than those 
engaged in growing grapefruit. 

Since 1909 many thousands of our citizens have planted pecan or- 
chards, so that the number of people engaged in pecan culture to-day is 
far in excess of above figures, 

V.—PECAN GROWING IS AN INFANT INDUSTRY 

It is only during the last score of years that the cultivated pecan has 
attracted large capital. Prior to that time the seedling, or the unim- 
proved pecan, was all that could be had. Until within the last year or 
two the cultivated pecan has been an experiment. ‘To-day it is a com- 
mercial reality, and the demand for its product is increasing faster 
than is the supply. Within a very few years and with reasonable and 
adequate assistance the pecan should produce annual crops of nuts 
worth millions of dollars. 

VI.—AN INFANT INDUSTRY IN NEED OF EXPERT ASSISTANCE 

The pecan is a native tree recently brought under cultivation. 
all plants when taken out of their “ native range,” it has become the 
victim of many diseases and insect pests. To date, a total of 12 dis- 
eases and 8 insect pests have attacked the pecan. Some of these are 
of major moment. Probably 20 per cent of the cultivated pecan trees 
are affected with rosette, a disease the cause and cure for which are 
not yet understood. The pecan nut case-bearer threatens to do to the 
pecan what the boll weevil has done to cotton. 

Being a new industry, many of the cultural problems are awaiting 
solution. It is confidently believed that with a sufficient appropriation, 
the Department of Agriculture should be able speedily to discover the 
exact nature of these problems and to work out practical methods of 
solution. If not promptly attended to, the pests and diseases will cer- 
tainly do much toward discouraging further development, and may 
prove disastrous to the vast orchards already planted. J 

The pecan industry is a husky infant, with almost boundless possi- 
bilities. We are building an industry which for generations should 
yield its bountiful crop of delicious food and bring millions of dollars 
to our citizens. 


Like 


PROPOSED FEDERAL AID. 


During the last fiscal year the Department of Agriculture has spent 
on pecan investigations the following amounts: 


(a) Cultural and varietal problemen... 2.2. ......-...-..- $4, 000 
(Db) FPR Grete: Bs a hse tet ntin stench we 3, 000 
(c) Tmmeet Waele’. Of. Tie DOGNR 5 et et cee 4, 600 


In an amendment to H. R. 19359, intended to be proposed by Senator 
RANSDELL, it is asked that these sums be increased to.the following re- 
spective amounts: 

(a) To $14,000. 

(b) To $8,000. 

(ec) To $9,600. 

This proposed increase is in response to a request of the National Nut 
Growers’ Association, made during their annual meeting held in Jack- 
sonville, Mla., November 24, 1916, and also in accordance with the needs 
f the industry as seen by the Department of Agriculture. (See letter of 
Secretary Houston to Hon. Frank Park, Member of Congress, in Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD, Jan. 6, 1917, p. 1101. For confirmation of data, 
see CONGRESSIONAL RecorD above referred to, and also letter of Chief 
of Bureau of Crop Estimates, also addressed to Mr. Park under date of 
Jan. 2, 1917, a copy ot which is inclosed herewith.) 

Your cooperation in securing the appropriation above mentioned will 
be greatly appreciated. 

J. M. PATTerson, 
Vice President National Nut Growers’ Association and 
Chairman of Committee on Federal Aid, Putney, Ga. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January U1, 1917. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF Crop ESTIMATES, 
Washington, D. C., January 2, 1917. 
Hon. FRANK Park, 
House of Representatives. 
_Dear Str: I inelose the statistics requested by you concerning the 
United States production of nuts in the census year and the produc- 
tion of almonds and English walnuts only in several subsequent years, 
together with the imports and exports of nuts by this country during 
the years 1914, 1915, and 1916. 
You wili observe that the most important nut crop in the census 


year was the English walnut, with a production of about 22,000,000 | 


pounds; black walnuts were rated second, with a production of almost 


16,000,000 pounds ; pecans third, with a production of almost 10,000,000 | 
It is interesting to | 


pounds; almonds fourth, slightly below 7,000,000. 


observe also, that while the English walnut increased in production 


during the period between the Twelfth and Thirteenth Censuses slightly | 


ver 100 per cent, pecans increased more than 200 per cent from a 
former production of slightly over 3,000,000 pounds, while almonds 
showed a slight decline. According to reports issued by the State of 
California, the English walnut crop in that State, which produces all 
but 2 or 3 per cent of the country’s crop of this nut, was about 
22,000,000 pounds in 1913, 18,000,000 in 1914, 29,000,000 in 1915, 
and 24,000,000 during the past year. In other words, the production 
of the English walnut has apparently not inereased more than 10 or 
«0 per cent since the census year 1909, whereas recent investigations 
by this bureau indicate a total present production of pecans in favor- 
able years of at least 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 pounds, speaking con- 
servatively ; so that there is evidence that the crop of pecans, including 


both the wild and cultivated varieties, already exceeds, in favorable | 


pecan years, the production of the English walnut 


, in this country, 
t} 


ius taking the position of the leading nut crop of the United States. 
With the rapid development of cultivated orchards in your own State 
Georgia, and to a less marked but still very great extent in other 


—E 





Suutes of the Gulf coast, the production, of the pecan is increasing at | 


an extraordinary rate, and the increase during the next 10 years 
Will probably greatly exceed that taking place during the 10-year period 
just closed. The value of the two nuts, as reported at the last census, 
‘as in the neighborhood of 104 cents for the English walnut and 
Slightly under 10 cents for pecans. The inereasing proportion of 
improved varieties of the pecan may be expected to bring the average 
price for pecans higher than that for the English walnut. The aver- 
ase price for the seedling pecans for the season 1915 ranged close to 
10 cents, while that for the improved nuts averaged about 28 cents, 
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| 
and the average value of all pecans in that year was probably not far 
from 12 cents per pound. ‘Tbe average price quoted for the California 
crop of English walnuts was from 15.6 cents to 17.5 cents for firsts to 
fancy nuts, and 10.6 cents for No. 2s. The invoice price of imported 
walnuts for that season was less than 9 cents. 

The importance of the nut industry in this country and the necessity 
for further development of home production of this important and 
pleasing article of food is shown by the fact that during the past 
three years we bave imported an average of between sixty and seventy 
million pounds of nuts, of a total value ranging between twelve and 
thirteen million dollars. Of these almost three-fourths consist of 
English walnuts and almonds. This country is amply capable of pro 
ducing all of these two nuts that will be consumed here and vastly 
more, and, in addition, an almost limitless quantity of pecans, for 
which, at the reasonable prices to the consumer that may be expected 
when commercial orchards of improved nuts come to full bearing, the 
demand may be expected to grow enormously. 

Very few of our domestic nuts are exported, the total value of such 
exports aggregating in value less than a balf million dollars. 

In all of these figures those relating to at agen are 
although classed with other nuts in the statistics of 
exports. 

The material collected by the bureau during the past season in rela 
tion to pecans is being now put in form for printing, and it will 
doubtless be possible for you to obtain copies of this forthcoming re- 
port for distribution to those of your constituents who are interested 
in this crop 

Very truly, yours, 








excluded, 
imports and 


LEON M 


ESTABROOX, 


Chief of Bureau 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
TION. WARREN WORTH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


BA I LEY, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, January 13, 1917. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on the ground of personal interest 
perhaps it were proper for me to remain silent while this propo- 
sition to increase the rate on second-class mail matter is under 
discussion. But permit me to say that if the matter were con- 
sidered a merely personal one,.as it may affect my interests as 
a publisher, not one word would come from me at this time or in 
this place. It is because it is felt to be larger than a mere per- 
sonal concern that these brief remarks are ventured. 

It appears to me that it is scarcely fair in estimating the cost 
of transporting the mails that each class of matter should be 
considered apart. In doing this we are following a doubtful 
example set by the railroads in resisting public efforts to secure 
lower passenger fares. By a process of bookkeeping they have 
been able to show that passengers have been carried at a loss. 
They have justified their demand for increased rates on this 
ground, yet apparently their income from traffic as a whole 
should be the actual test. And in the case of the Postal Depart- 
ment, it seems to me, the same test should apply. It is not a 
question whether the revenue from second-class matter is suffi- 
cient to meet the cost of transporting and handling it; it is a 
question of whether the postal revenues as a whole are sufficient 
to defray all the costs of the service. 

As a matter of fact revenues as a whole have been more than 
adequate. An actual surplus has been covered into the Treasury 
in recent years. That this is desirable I am not here to argue. 
I simply refer to the fact. Yet it seems to me that the people of 
this country have never regarded the Postal Service from the 
angle of profit. They have desired simply that it should serve 
the great purpose of easy communication. And this purpose, 
I am sure, is the one they hold paramount. It is not recalled 
that I have ever heard complaint among the people regarding 
the cost of maintaining the Postal Service. The only complaints 
which have reached me are in regard to any inadequacy which 
may have obtained. 

It is alleged that it costs the Postal Department 8} cents a 
pound to handle second-class mail. That may be. But I may 
perhaps be permitted to entertain a doubt on the subject, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that it has been only a few years 
back when the express and railroad companies were both vigor- 
ously competing for this very class of matter. Just why the 
express companies ceased this competition I do not know. But I 
know the railroads are still handling vast quantities of news- 


papers at the cent-a-pound rate. Would they be anxious to get 
this business if the cost of handling it were even approximately 
what it is alleged the Postal Department finds it‘ 

What would happen were the zone system to be incorporated 
in the measure now before us? Is it not practically certain 
that a vast volume of what now gees as second-class mail 
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es 


would be diverted 
ss com anies? 


matter either to the railroads or to the 
expr Has it occurred to anyone that possibly one 
of the reasons for the attacks on the cent-a-pound rate may 
be found in the desire of private corporations to share in a 
traffic which has been so largely handled by the post office? 
That second-class matter gives rise to great volumes of first 
and third class matter I think no one will dispute. Perhaps the 
postal system has no better feeder than that afforded by the 
newspapers and periodicals whose circulation it is now proposed 
to curtail by making the cost of transportation through the 
mails in many instances prohibitive. For that is precisely what 
the pending proposal would effect. It would tend to parochialize 


the press of the country. ‘To-day our press is national in its 
scope. 
The bumblest hamlet in the Union may be the home of a 


newspaper or periodical of such peculiar genius that a demand 
for it has become country wide. Do we intend to strangle it? 
Is it our desire to limit its circulation to its county, its State, 
or to the little zone which includes its place of publication? 
Certainly the 600 per cent increase in the postal rate which is 
fixed as the maximum in this bill as it stands weuld not en- 
courage the circulation in New York of a paper published in 
San Francisco or Pertland, or vice versa. Should this zone 
system actually go into effect, it will have the most adverse 
influence on the dissemination of public information that this 
country has seen in the last half century. 

There are a hundred arguments against a revocation of the 
existing rate for second-class matter. Let it be kept in mind 
that this rate was originally adopted for the very purpose of 
facilitating. the spread of information. The framers of the 
present law were not subsidizing editors, as the distinguished 
chairman has intimated, if he did not charge. They were 
enabling publishers to lower the subscription price of their 
papers, a thing they very speedily did, weeklies having been 
reduced from $2 a year as a rule to $1.50 or lower. The average 
weekly to-day costs a dollar a year. But if the rates proposed 
in this bill shall go into effect, it is a safe proposition that the 
average weekly will advance to $1.25 or $1.50. Other publica- 
tions, of course, will be compelled to make similar advances in 
their rates of subscription. So, after all, it is the people, the 
newspaper readers, the patrons of magazines and periodicals, 
whom we are hitting in our smash at the publisher, who has been 
eharged with being in the receipt of a subsidy. 

Has it oeeurred to anyone that the outery against this so- 
ealled subsidy was never heard until after “ muckraking” 
becume the rage a few years ago? For 30 years or more the 
cent-a-pound rate had been accorded second-class matter with- 
eut exciting either the saviors of society or the watchdogs of 
the Treasury. But both these became very much aroused along 
about the time the cheap magazines were fairly reeking with 
the muck raked up by Ray Stannard Baker, Ida Tarbell, Lincoln 
Steffens, and others who had taken the pains to delve into 
modern industrial, commercial, political, and social affairs. It 
was contemporaneous with the activities of these and other 
undesirables that the watchdogs began to bark and the saviors 
of society to point the accusing finger at a subsidized press. 

It is a curious circumstance that the party which so largely 
profited by the exposures made by the muckrakers is to-day 
making itself or proposing to make itself responsible for putting 
into effect the retaliatory measure to which the vietims of the 
exposure attempted to resort when they were writhing under 
an astonished public eye in the pitiless publicity afforded by 
the cheap magazine and the independent press. 

And right here let me suggest that this 600 per cent maximum 
increase in the rate for second-class mail will not matter much 
to that part of the press which is actually subsidized—that part 
of it which is maintained as an auxiliary by great special inter- 
ests. Has any protest against the proposed increase come from 
an organ of Wall Street? Has any organ of the Steel Trust made 
protest? Has any organ of Amalgamated Copper, of Du Pont 
Powder, of Standard Oil, or of the great Railroad Trust been 
heard in denunciation of this startling advance in postage on 
second-class matter? I think not. And I suspect that every 
such organ will welcome the proposed change should it be au- 
thorized by this Congress. The organs of special privilege must 
readily recognize in this proposal the death warrant of a great 
portion of the independent press of the United States. Is this 
also recognized by proponents of the zone system in this House? 

I can not believe it. I can only belleve that they have been 
wisled into adopting an idea which on the surface seems so fair. 
They have failed, it seems to me, to grasp the real intent of the 
existing law, to understand that we are spending money in 


spreading information by means of the press precisely as we 
are spending money for the spread of information by the main- 
The citizenship of this country 


tenance of schools and colleges. 
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ean not reach to its highest level of intelligent action on public 
matters without adequate information, and if we deny to it a 
cheap press we deny to it the opportunity so to inform itself 
as to be fitted for its greatest usefulness in preserving our free 
institutions and in extending the range of social development. 


The Salary Inereases in the Postal Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY T. RAINEY, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe Housr ov Represenratives, 
Saturday, January 13, 1917. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp to-day I desire to eall attention . 
to the fact that heretofore during this session I have to the very 
best of my ability on the floor opposed the various salary in- 
creases demanded by Government employees, and I have opposed 
to the very best of my ability the increase in the amount awarded 
Members of Congress for clerical assistanee. All these in- 
creases, if carried out according to the scheme proposed by the 
organizations of Government employees, if their demands are 
fully met, will make in the aggregate an annual additional 
charge upon the Treasury of $80,000,000 a year, or perhaps mere 
than that. If carried out according to the plan proposed by 
the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representa- 
tives, the increase will be at least $40,000,000, 

I have insisted to the very best of my ability that these in- 
creases should not be now granted for the reasons I have given 
in my various ‘speeches on this subject delivered in the House 
of Representatives on the 19th day of December, 1916; the 
2ist day of December, 1916; and on the 8th and 10th days of 
January, 1917; my speech on the 8th day of January being 
printed in the back of the daily CoNGresstionat Recorp for 
January 9. So far I have not discussed on the floor the matter 
of the increases demanded in the Post Office Department, and 
some of the data and facts which I have used in my speeches 
do not apply to the Post Office Department. However, I expect 
to oppose the 5 and 10 per cent increase for employees of this 
department if an attempt is made to insert it in this bill as 
being unscientific and inadvisable at the present time. If the 
5 and 10 per cent inerease is carried into this-bill ft will add 
$16,000,000 per year to the expenses of this Government. The 
bill already carries increases to clerks aggregating almost 
$1,000,000 per year. If the 10 and 20 per cent increase de- 
manded by the clerks ultimately goes in the bill, together with 
the $100 inereases which may stay in the bill, this alone 
will add to the expenses each year of conducting this Govern- 
ment $33,000,000. 


I have received to-day a communication from Thomas F. 
Flaherty, secretary-treasurer of the National Federation of 


Post Office Clerks, with offices at Room 400, American Federa- 
tion of Labor Building, Washington, D. C., which is so courteous 
in its terms, contains so much valuable information, and pre- 
sents in such a fair way the demands of the post-office clerks 
that I am taking the liberty under the leave extended me of 
inserting it here in the CoNnGREsstonAr ReEcorp, and I also in- 
sert immediately after it a copy of my reply to the same. 
The following is the matter referred te: 
MR, FLAHERTY’S LETTER, 


NATIONAL FRDERATION OF POs'tr Orricr CLERKS, 
Washington, D. C., January 12, 1997. 
Hon. Henry T. RAINEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: I have read with interest your speech, “ The Salary Grab: 
Collective Bargaining and the Treasury of the United States,” as printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Record ot January 9, and because I know you 
to be a fair-minded, honorable legislator, one who would not knowingly 
wrong your fellow men, I am impelled to acquaint you, through the 
medium of this communication, with the working conditions of the 
postal employees. : 

It is my belief that you share the all too common opinion, both in 
and out of Congress, that the stal employees, in common with other 
Government workers are petteh pampered children of fortune, under- 
worked and overpaid. I have sufficient confidence in your sense of 
justice and fair play to believe you will alter your judgment when you 
learn some of the facts surrounding their employment. 

You make the statement in speaking of the attractiveness of Govern- 
ment positions, “ Half holidays on Saturdays, 30 days’ sick leave every 

ear at full pay, 30 days’ vacation every year at full pay, only 7 
cue work a day if you are assigned to duty here in ashington, 
insurance policies free, the absolute certainty that you will be retained 
when advanced in years, the prospect of being retired after 25 years 
service at half pay or two-thirds pay; these are the alluring features 
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which bring every year an army of applicants for the few vacancies 
which occur.” 

The postal employees—and they form approximately three-fifths of 
the Government working force—do not get Saturday half holidays. 
In fact, it has only veen in the eet six months that the great bulk of 
them got any holiday at all. The law now provides that the clerks 
and city carriers working on the 7 principal holidays shall be compen- 
sated with time off on 1 of the following 30 days. This has resulted 
in insuring a more general observance of holidays in the Postal Service, 
but the Saturday half holiday is not in effect. 

You also said these employees get 30 days’ sick leave. This does not 
apply in the Postal Service. The postal employees get no sick leave 
whatever. They forfeit their pay when incapacitated through sickness. 
We have repeatedly tried to get legislation to grant two weeks’ sick 
leave, but without success, 

Thirty-day vacations were also mentioned by you. It seems to be 
the general opinion in Congress that postal employees get 30 days’ 
annual vacations with pay. They do not. Their vacation is limited to 
15 days. 

The postal workers are not enjoying the benefits of a seven-hour work- 
day. On the contrary, in the case of city letter carriers and many 
clerks their day’s work is spread over 10 hours; 8 hours within 10 
usually. 

The work of the post-office clerk is performed largely at night. 
Recently, because of the unwillingness of the department to recruit its 
force to a proper working quota, there has been much overtime. It is 
true that the clerk is paid for overtime, but his work is of such an 
exacting nature that overtime is most burdensome. 

In addition to office work, performed mostly at night as stated, the 
distributor must memorize intricate distribution schemes on his own 
time. 

I have never heard a more eloquent poem of the hardship of the 
work of a typical post-office clerk than that given by Mrs. Frank Halas, 
wife of a Chicago clerk, in an open meeting of the Chicago Post Office 
Clerks’ Union on December 10, 1916, in the Masonic Temple at Chicago. 
She said: 

“Only the wife of a man who works at night knows what it means 
for a woman to wait through the night for her man to come home. 
We know, of course, of the overtime work in the post office, but each 
time we can not help feeling, ‘Is it overtime that is keeping him to- 
night or has something happened to him?’ It was less than a year 
ago, you know, that one of the clerks, returning from his work, was 
shot, being mistaken for a hold-up man. 

“T remember a few years ago, on the night before Easter, when the 
work was so rushed nt the post office Frank was due home at 2.30. I 
was waiting for him, but by 3.30 he had not come. By 4.30 the old 
doubt as to whether it really was overtime this time Kept hammering 
at me, and by 5 o'clock an ambulance drove up to the door and stopped. 
I was standing by the window and the driver looked up and asked me 
what the number of the house was. I told him. He turned to the 
ambulance attendant and said, ‘This is the right place all right,’ but 
the attendant said, ‘No; it isn’t. We're on the wrong street.’ It 
was after 6 when Frank came home to us that night. It was Easter 
Sunday, and to me he had truly risen from the dead that day. 

“Don’t you know that the ordinary man or woman doesn't even 
know that there is such a thing as a postal clerk who has to work at 
nights, and do overtime work at that?’ she asked. ‘“‘ Let us be your 
mouthpiece to the public. It’s a good public—a big-hearted public— 
and it will act if only it understands what night work means. We can 
tell them what it means. We can all do what I have been doing in my 
own feeble way during the last few years. We can prevail upon them 
to mail their letters early in the day so that they will be delivered 
early the next day, instead of mailing most of them just at the close 
of business hours.” 

You stated, “ These positions can be filled, every one of them, in a 
week's time as well as they are filled now by competent young men and 
women to be selected from the various States of this Union.” In so 
far as the postal experts, the distributors, money order, parcel post, 
and registry experts are concerned this is not true. 

I am sending you a copy of an Illinois scheme book, which Chicago 
clerks must master to qualify as mailing distributors. This scheme 
is typical of thousands that post-office clerks and railway mail clerks 
are to-day studying throughout the service. 

I invite your attention to page 112 ef this book. You will find your 
home town, Carrollton, in a brace with four other offices, each receiving 
elght dispatches per day from Chicago, as follows: 


Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis, 3, No. 3. 
Berésh Chicago & Rood House, 71, No. 2, except Sunday. 
Carrotttca. Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis, 5, No. 2 
Eldred "~~~}] Chicago & Rood House, via Bloomington. 
Kane... | Chicago & St. Louis, 23, No. 3. 

ae eerarey Chicago & Rood House, 15, via San Jose; pouch to 
are Burlington & Peoria, 317. 
Chicago & C. B., 7, No. 2. 

A distributor in the mailing division of the Chicago office assigned 
to the itlinois section must know how to dispatch mail for Carrollton 
as well as the other 1,754 post offices in the State. He must know the 
final minute in which a letter or newspaper can leave the office and the 
method of dispatch, by wagon or by tube. He must know the train 
time of each dispatch—there are eight in this instance—on week days 
4s well as on Sundays. He must master at least 5,000 separate and 
distinct facts on his own time, and he must be able to forget as quickly 
as he learns, for the schemes are constantly changing. He is examined 
frequently to determine his knowledge of his scheme, and if he fails 
within a reasonable time to make the required 98 per cent he is sub- 
jected to the penalty-—dismissal for inefficiency. 

In view of these facts, I hardly believe you could fill the position of 
the postal distributors in a week's time. Years of constant study and 
ee ation are required to qualify in this and other exacting post-office 
work, 

You quoted an advertisement in a_civil-service paper as follows: 
“ Wanted, young men as railway mail clerks, $75 a month; list free.” 

To be literally true this advertisement should read, “$75 a month 
when employed.” For the railway mail clerk substitute, like other 
postal substitutes, is paid only for actual service performed. His salary 
rate is $900 per annum, but it must be remembered that rarely is he 
constantly employed. 

According to the report of the Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
the number of regular railway mail clerks during the last fiscal year 
has decreased 281, while the work has increased 3.69 per cent, indi- 
cating that a smaller number of men are doing more work, and, despite 
the flambuoyant advertisements of the civil-service schools, the oppor 
tun) ties for appointments as regulars are decreasing. 






To dispute the claim of the advertisement you quoted, that salaries 
are $75 monthly in the Railway Mail Service, I am submitting the 
average monthly salary of Railway Mail Service substitutes in Cali- 
fornia for 1915. (I am informed that the 1916 earnings are smaller.) 


Railicay Mail Service. 


AVERAGE SALARY PER MONTH OF CALIFORNIA SUBSTITUTES ON THE BASIS 
OF SUBSTITUTES AVAILABLE FOR DUTY. 
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Substitutes | Average 
Montb. available | Total days.} salary per 
for duty. | mouth, 

ae = j 
January....... dndidbaest avbiewedsdencusers 109 | 1, 195 $26. 14 
Ne  wadubnorkcepuneee aainada teleneace 106 978 22. 64 
SE hadGdadnte tauviniename ea 4 106 1, 125 26. 32 
eer kdacttdaccdkadcxeanceucerssdatente«s 105 790 | 18. 66 
4 Ee aie ES 102 623 14. 97 
nee sent adkdndodchedeunt Kaniausawdes ase 102 1, 009 24. 16 
PUES eal ss kdcvasdtoaducndlgdensscganbudesa siz 100 1, 361 34. 20 
August. .... aititveand cada pecureiidkas ced: 100 | 1) 457 35. 25 
GOPUOMAREP. ... ccccccccecece Se ee 100 | 1, 217 20. 45 
SNES nu eCeatndedttaccuseccesenesadeievessds 98 784 19. 28 
IE san acs yeuccwdaedntnaaddecaes 97 728 a8. 42 
I duiiesax Gdhdh cheated des ssevonded- es 1,140 29. 38 





I-am submitting for your further information on this subject an 
editorial from the Railway Post Office, the official publication of the 
Railway Mail Association, issue of March, 1916; also extracts from the 
testimony of Mr. Edward Ryan, president of the Railway Mail Asso- 
ciation, before a subcommittee of the Committee on Labor, April 3, 
1916. (Exhibit A.) 

As arduous as the work of the railway mail substitute is, yet he Is 
relatively no worse off than is the substitute post-office clerk and city 
letter carrier. I am submitting in this connection an excerpt from my 
de before a subcommittee of the Committee on Labor on March 
21, 1916, 

I call your particular attention to a statement made by a substitute 
in the San Francisco post office. Ile was notified, presumably by the 
Post Office Department, that substitutes earned between $50 and $90 
per month. He found they earned between 50 cents and $1 per day. 
(Exhibit B.) 

Let me quote to you from a letter received from some substitute 
carriers of Philadelphia, under date of December 28, 1916: 

“We have to report every morning, rain or shine, about 5.30 or 6 
a.m. We are then told to hang around on detail in case of an emer- 
gency. When the day is finally over, the chances are we did not catch 
any work and in the bargain had to spend money for car fare and lunch. 
This is the same program every day, and it is not unusual to last from 
10 days to 2 weeks before we get in a day’s work. Our salary through- 
out the year, on an average, is about $7 or $8 a week and not much 
more. It is a shame to think that a Government like ours should ex- 
pect a man to give up all of his time, day in and day out, and get no 
compensation for it whatever. HEverywhere you read of working people 
receiving bonuses, presents, etc., for Christmas, while we are lucky to 
have any pay coming to us.” 

My information is that 80 substitute clerks in Philadelphia earn from 
$25 to $30 a month and 125 substitute carriers earn $30 a month. In 
Boston, I am informed, the substitutes are earning from $35 to $40 a 
month. 

Your attention is directe.. to the testimony before the House Post 
Office Committee, December 6, 1916, on the hearing on the pending 
Postal appropriation bill on the subject of substitute service (p. 15). 

SUBSTITUTE SERVICE. 

“Mr. MADDEN. Let me ask a question right in connection with Mr. 
Cox’s question. What length of time, on the average, is a man re 
quired to serve as a substitute in the big centers, at any rate, before he 
is eligible to appointment at the $800 grade, and what average com 
pensation does he receive for his work during his substitute period of 
service? 

“Mr. Koons. It would vary at the different offices. 

“ Mr. MADDEN. Well, it must average up to something. 

‘*Mr. Koons. Well, we can go over our statistics and make it up 
for the different offices. We could not tell you what each substitute 
drew, from our records. Lle is employed at the rate of 35 cents an 
hour. Some substitutes do not want regular employment and some de. 
The great majority of substitutes receive employment enough at the 
larger offices to earn at least $50 a month. 

“ Mr. MADDEN. My experience is taken from the record of the Chicago 
office, which may be said to be a typical office among the first-class 
offices. My experience is that a man serves on the average, as a substi 
tute, not less than three years. 

‘Mr. Koons. Is that the clerk or the carrier? 

“Mr. MADDEN. Either. That he does not make, during his period of 
substitute service, to exceed $400 a year; that he must report every day 
for duty, and 1m big cities he has to pay his car fare down and back, 
and wait around until every regular man is assigned or until it is found 
that there is a vacancy and work for him to do; and if there is no work 
for him he goes back home and waits to come down next day. Now, at 
the end of his substitute period of three years, earning an average of $40 
a month, he has had to live; he has had to borrow from everybody that 
would loan him; he is in debt; he gets a job at $800; and it has only 
been two or three years since he has been able to get that. Then he is 
put on as a temporary regular clerk. 

‘“*Mr. Koons. I think that applies to the carriers, 

“ Mr. MAppgEN. I think it applies to the clerks. Ile has worked for 
six months presumably as a regular, and at the end of thai period of 
service they find themselves in a position that they want to economize, 
and they reduce him back to the substitute grade, so that he has got 10 
years of real service before he reaches the $1,200 grade; and no part of 
his regular service under the $800 appointment, when he is put back ts 
counted as a part of his first year’s service.” 

You will observe from the above that your colleague, Mr. Mappsn, 
probably the best informed man on the floor of the House on matters 
affecting the postal workers, fixes the average length of service for a sub 
stitute at three years; the average compensation at $400 a year. l’rac- 
tically all of the post-office clerks, railway mail clerks, and city letter 
carriers, against whose wage increase you have so vigorously protested, 
had to go through this precarious period. be 7 

In its report on the pending postal appropriation bill, page 4, the 
majority of the House Post Office Committee advances the argument that 
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the postal employees whose promotions are provided for in the bill are 
justly entitled to this recognition because of the hardships of the 
substitute period and the length of service it requires before reaching 
the maximum salary grade. This same argument for the promotion of 
some of the clerks and carriers applies with equal force to the insertion 
of the 5 and 10 per cent increases to which you are opposed. 

Some of these employees to whom you would deny increases entered 
the service at $400 per year; many of them entered at $600 a year. The 
present salary classification law covering post-office clerks and letter 
cairiers was established 10 years ago. I submit that during the past 
10 years the cost of living has risen more rapidly than the postal salary 
scale, so that to-day the employees are relatively no better off than a 
decade ago. 

You will probably ask, “ Why don’t the men quit if the jobs are so 
undesirable?” They are quitting. In the larger post offices the substi- 
tutes are flitting in and out of the service daily. It is impossible to hold 
them. The same is true with the men who have recently been appointed 
to regular positions. The older employees, unfortunately, can not quit. 
Their post-office training has unfitted them for service elsewhere. There 
is no other bidder for their knowledge, no rival concern willing to pay 
them an advanced salary. Unlike the artisan, the stenographer, the 
lawyer, the dentist, the post-office distributor can not wander far afield 
with his wares. He must work in a post office. In fact, he must work 


at the particular distribution section or case to which he is assigned. 
His kk: 
etem 


cribed 


owledge is valueless elsewhere. There is no ane to spring 
in the breast of the post-office clerk. His whole life is circum- 
between the $800 entrance salary and the $1,200 maximum 
Every year his eyes are turned toward this body with wistful 
It is Congress alone that can give him renewed hope, encour- 





You mention the “ prospect of being retired on half pay or two-thirds 
pay after 25 years’ service.” This is only a prospect; a remote one, 
seemingly. Meanwhile there is in existence an inhumane departmental 
regulation which terminates a man’s connection with the service if he 
is incapacitated through sickness for a year. Until July 28 last this 
sick limitation was fixed at 150 days. 

Hiere are a few typical cases of men forced from the service, men 
with whom I worked, in my home city of San Francisco, as reported 
in the San Francisco Examiner April 21, 1916: 

“The rule made by First Assistant Postmaster General Roper that a 
letter carrier who is absent more than 150 days from his duties on 
account of illness must resign has been rigidly enforced in San Fran- 
cisco, and in the past two years seven men who have devoted years to 
the service have found themselves without positions. Some of these men 
have been in the service for 25 years, and because illness has overtaken 
them, regardless of their financial condition they have been discharged. 
They are Charles Seeburt, 23 years’ service, the first to go under 
the ruling. He has since died. R. T. Donovan, 20 years in the service. 
W. E. Rosebro, 5 years’ service. F. W. Kehoe, 10 years as letter car- 
rier, Spanish War Veteran, now fully recovered from his illness, but 
without a position because his convalescence was too long to comply 
with orders. A. J. Field, 10 years an employee of the Government. H. 
Cusens worked as a carrier for 25 years. He died shortly after his 
forced resignation.” 

I would like the opportunity, Mr. RAINEY, to show you through the 
Chicago post office, and it is typi¢al of any large office housed in an old 
building. Perhaps you visualize the post-office clerks at work at tidy 
desks or reading postal cards in swivel chairs. This is a mental picture 
a great many people havé of this class of workers. But you would find 
the Chicago post office the very antithesis of neatness or order. You 
would find men clothed in overalls and caps at work in a vile, noisome 
atmosphere, standing at letter cases or paper racks distributing mall at 
nu feverish pace. The general sanitary conditions of the place are de- 
plorable in the extreme. The chief State factory inspector of Illinois, 
Oscar F. Nelson, told me that he would not, as a State official charged 
\ ith seeing the health, safety, and comfort laws of your State properly 
administered, permit the Chicago post office to continue to operate in 
its present insanitary state if it were a private establishment. Unfor- 
tunately, the State factory inspector has no jurisdiction, and govern- 
mental agencies have paid no heed to our numerous protests. 

This same disregard for the well-being of the postal workers is found 
in many of the other larger offices. In Boston the men are crowded 
into basements and in old ramshackle sheds; in Philadelphia they are 
jamimed up on a mezzanine floor, where the sunlight never penetrates. 

the Postal Department forces the railroads in its mail contracts to 
furnish decent toilet and drinking facilities for the men en route, but 
it shows no such fine consideration for the clerks in its terminal rail- 
way offices, who are compelled to work amid the most unwholesome 
surroundings. 

You state, ‘The majority of these Government clerks pay no taxes.” 
This can hardly be applied to the postal employees as a class. Despite 
their meager wage these men pay indirectly, if not directly, their pro- 
portionate share for the _— of the Government and the local govy- 
ernments of the communities In which they live. It is true that the 
exigencies of the service at times mitigate against railway mail clerks 
acquiring.a permanent residence. I recently saw an advertisement in a 
(Wyo.) newspaper, offering for sale the homes of a dozen or 
railway mail clerks, who were compelled to move elsewhere be- 
‘ ' a reorganization of their line. It is very doubtful if any of 
them will ever acquire homes elsewhere, owing to the present uncer- 
tainties of employment in their service. There has also come to my 
attention the arbitrary transfer of a half dozen clerks from the Pacific 
coast to Chicago, necessitating the breaking up of homes, the severing 
of old ties. If these service conditions were as well advertised as are 
the attractive features of the service, I dare say the 180,000 people 
applying for Government positions yearly would be somewhat Iessened. 

You justified in your speech the wage increases secured by workers 
from a business which was on a paying basis. In his report to the 
Sixty-third Congress Postmaster General Burleson said the Postal 
Service was permanently self-sustaining and there was no danger of 
further deficiencies. Prior to the recent election and in his last report 
to the Sixty-fourth Congress the Postmaster General records a total 
surplus for the past four years of $12,500,000. 

In line with the enlightened policy of the manufacturing establish- 
ments that you mentioned as having shared their profits with their em- 
ployees, is it unreasonable for the Congress to grant the temporary 
wage bonus of 5 and 10 per cent to the postal workers whose efforts 
have contributed so largely toward the accumulation of this surplus? 
Moreover, the Postmaster General, in his report, emphatically favors a 
high wage scale in the Postal Service, saying: “It has been the earnest 
effort of the department to fix the standard rates of pay for the dif- 
ferent classes of work at from 15 to 30 per cent above the average rates 
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paid naan services by the leading commercial institutions of the 
country. 

The Postmaster General appeared before the House Appropriations 
Committee in person to ask that the salaries of his four assistants be 
increased from $5,000 to $7,200 annually. I take it from this that 
he would not object to a slight increase to his thousands of other faith- 
ful assistants—the men in the ranks who are performing their arduous 
daily tasks. 

I have felt, Mr. RAINfy, that some of your strictures on the Govern- 
ment clerks have been made because of a lack of understanding of 
some phases of their work. Therefore I have gone into the subject, 
in so far as it affects the postal employees, at some length with you. 
If you wili read what I have written and then investigate fully the 
different service abuses I have pointed out, I am sure we can count on 
your cooperation in securing the correction of most of them. 

Very truly. yours, 
THos. F. FLAHERTY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


COPY OF REPLY OF MR, RAINEY TO MR. FLAHERTY’S LETTER. 


UNITED STATES Houss OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 13, 1917. 


THomMAsS F. FLAMERTY, 
400 American Federation of Labor Bwitding, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. FPLAngerty: I am just in receipt of your communica- 
tion of January 12, which I have carefully read and have read with 
much interest. The post-office clerks certainly have a very able repre- 
sentative, indeed. In order to get my viewpoint of the salary grab 
which I am fighting it will be necessary for you to read all of my 
speeches, and I call attention to my speeches of December 19 and 2 
and January 9 and 10. I think the speech of January 8 was printed 
in the back of the CoNGRESSIONAL RecorD for January 9. If you will 
read all these speeches as carefully as I have just read your communi- 
cation, you will understand my motives. 

The demands of Government employees carried into all the depart- 
ments, if they get increases of 10 and 20 per cent—and this is the 
only thing they will be satisfied with—-will cost the country at least 
$80,000,000. am aware of the fact that Members of Congress bave 
placed themselves in practically a defenseless position by increasing 
their own emoluments at this session. These increases, however, will 
be taken off next year, I predict. These increases were made after I 
had opposed them most strenuously and in spite of my opposition. I 
realize that substitute mail clerks do not get much pay. Y wish they 
could get more. They are, however, preparing themselves for the 
more important positions to which they are in regular course advanced. 
At the present time we have embarked upon a preparedness program 
which is exceedingly expensive. This, together with the salary grab which 
is now in = on, is the sole cause of the prospective deficit in the 
Treasury. We succeeded in defeating the other day the proposition 
to increase the compensation of the employees of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. It can not come up again at this session. The proposition 
was submitted with the statement that it would mean an increase of 
$300,000 a year in the expenses of conducting that service. In a brief 
analysis I made I was able to show that it meant ultimately, a few 
years from now, an increase of $8,000,000 or $9,000,000 a year. At the 
present time there is a perfect craze for getting money out of the 
Treasury for individuals. ‘The cost of living will decrease after this 
war is over, but the salaries of Government employees never decreases. 

I think employees in the Postal Service are entitled to the same sick 
leave, the same vacations, and the same salaries as employees in other 
branches of the service. I understood that most of them got these 
privileges. I know that it I go to the Post Office Department one minute 
after 1 o’clock on Saturdays I find it as impossible to do business there 
as in any other department of this Government on Saturdays. The 
clerks are all gone. Nobody is there except the heads of departments. 
It is absolutely impossible to get any papers in order to present any- 
thing, and I find them leaving the department at the same hour I find 
them leaving all the other departments. 

Of course I understand that carriers and railway mail clerks can not 
have half holidays and as regular hours as other classes of Government 
employees. ‘They know this when they go into the service. When they 
go into the service they know also what the compensation is and what 
they can expect in the various grades. Government employees are not 
required to defend the salary demands they are making. If they are 
granted, the only thing they will have to do is to collect the increased 
salaries. Members of Congress and Senators are responsible, however, 
and will be compelled to go back to their States and defend themselves. 
I represent an agricultural district. Most Members of Congress do 
represent agricultural districts, 4 

To-day, with the present high prices of agricultural products, the 
farmer is receiving an average of less than $600 compensation per year, 
and that includes the compensation for himself and for all of his family, 
and they all work with him on the farm. He works ne. seven or cight 
hours a day but from daylight in the morning until absolute darkness 
in the evening, the hardest kind of drudgery, and he pays taxes on 
everything he owns. Tax assessors and collectors find him always. Why 
should I vote to levy taxes on him for the purpose of increasing the 
compensation of men who work, many of them, less than eight hours 
a day in comfortable surroundings, nearly all of them with half holidays, 
sick leave, and vacations. I am aware of the fact that railway mail 
clerks are the most efficient of our Federal employees, and are required 
to do complicated work, master difficult schemes, etc. They are paid 
more money, however, than the substitutes, to whom you call attention, 
and when they entered upon their careers they knew what to expect 
in the way of compensation and service. There are many thousands of 
employees in the Government service who are underpaid, but there are 
many more thousands who are overpaid. <A few weeks ago out in my 
State a great auditorium in Chicago was filled with men who had 
passed the age of 45 years, whose hair was turning gray, and who could 
not get employment because they were past 45 years of age. They 
felt that they were as competent as they ever were. As a matter of 
fact, however, they are not, as you well know, and younger men who 
can move faster are taking their places. This is an industrial situation 
which we all deeply regret, but this unfortunate situation does not 
apply to Government clerks. 

eferring again to the Post Office Department, I frequently go there 
ust at the hour when the clerks are coming out in the afternoon and 
ave finished their day's work. The surprising feature about it is 
the number of old men and old women coming through the doors of the 
building, all returning to their homes. I want to say that every time 
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I see them coming out I am exceedingly pleased. I am glad this Govern- 
ment retains them in their positions even when they are very old and 
can render but little service. This is, of course, one of the attractions 
of the service, as it should be. I-hope some day in this United States to 
see an old-age pension. I do not want to see it, however, applied only to 
Government employees; I want it to reach all classes who are without 
sufficient income to maintain themselves. 

The demands Government clerks are making, however, if successful, 
will postpone for a hundred years the realization in this country of old- 
age pensions, ‘ 

Government clerks are secure in their positions during the period of 
their natural lives, no matter how much indignation the public may 
feel if their demands are granted. Members of Congress, however, are 
answerable to the people, and they ought to be. The granting of salaries 
is not a matter requiring merely the exercise of generous impuises. 
Members of Congress are occupying positions of trust and ean not be 
generous with the money of other people. I will be glad at all times 
to do the best I can to see that salaries are just. 


This would involve | 





the lowering of more salaries than would be raised, however, if such | 


a plan were carried to its logical conclusion. 

I suggest that you can accomplish more by showing, if you can, that 
Government clerks are not receiving as much compensation as persons 
in private employment who discharge similar duties receive—bank clerks, 
bookkeepers, clerks in stores, etc. If they do not receive as much, 
they ought to receive as much. If they are receiving more, they are 
receiving too much. No special training is required to deliver lettters in 
a city er along any rural route. No special training is required for 
any work in the Post Office Department that I can think of, except the 
posta! clerks on eur railway trains. I marvel at their efficiency. At 
some proper time, when the demands are not so great on the Treasury 
as they are now, t would be glad to assist in getting them the com- 
pensation they ought to receive. I must confess, however, that I am 
not just at the present moment fully advised as to what they do receive. 
They may get all they are entitled to get. llowever, it is hardly fair 
to compare their work with the very simple duties discharged by other 
employees of the Post Office Department, and who want the same 
increase given them. 

I thank you for your communication, which furnishes much valuable 
information. I wish it were possible for me to agree with you, but this 
year we can not agree. I am on the committee which is charged with 
the duty of raising the revenue with which to meet all these demands, 
and | know what is going to happen when we bring in a bill for passage 
through the House attempting to meet all these varied demands on the 
Treasury of the United States. The demands of the clerks for increases 
are badly timed Their advisors and leaders ought to postpone these 
discussions until after this war ends, with its possible disarmament 
arrangements, which may apply even to this country. 

Very truly. yours, 
Henry T. RAINEY. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


THON. 


In trie House or RerresentTaAtTives, 
Saturday, January 13, 1917, 

On the bill (FH. R. 19410) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and 
for viher purpeses. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, in the consideration of the para- 
graph of the pending bill relating to the compensation of rural 
letter carriers, and in support of the amendment I have offered, 
covering an increase for services on routes in excess of 24 miles, 
I desire to submit a letter from Mr. W. D. Brown, editor of the 
Rurz! ivree Delivery News, published in this city. While Mr. 
Brown is, and has always been, an earnest and enthusiastic 
chanipion of the rights and interests of the rural letter carriers, 
his statement is absolutely fair and just, both as to the men in 
the service and to the Government. I could not possibly state 
the case stronger, and hence I submit his communication for the 
favorable consideration of the Members of the House. If relief 
in the way of an increase in salaries covering routes in excess of 
24 miles and fair and adequate allowance to cover the cost of 
maintenanee of eutfit, increase in the cost of living, horse feed, 
and so forth, can not be placed in the pending bill because of 
points of order under the rules of the House, I earnestly hope 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads will at an early 
day report out legislation which will give the faithful and efficient 
rural letter carriers the relief they need and deserve. 

MR. BROWN’S LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 11, 1917. 
Hon, R. W. AUSTIN, 
House Office Building. 


My Dsar CONGRESSMAN: I inclose herewith petitions from a number 
of your rural letter-carrier constituents, asking your support of a bill 
in their behalf. These petitions are based upon a large number of let- 
ters and suggestions from carriers and fairly represent the consensus 
of their wishes. 

When Congress in 1914 fixed the maximum salary at $1,200 year 
for standard 24-mile routes, earriers were content and did not cen- 
tempinte asking for anything further. But the failure of the Post- 
master General to observe the scale of pay intended by Congress made 
additional legislation necessary to enforce the will of Congress. The 
department then undertook to reorganize the service by discontinuing 
Many routes and covering their territory wholly, or in part, by exten- 
sion of other rautes. Last year Congress ordered that the service be 
reorganized to the basis of 24-mile standard routes, but from tnforma- 
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tion at hand it appears that the departmental practice of discontinu- 
ance and extension of routes still prevails. 

The present prices of horse feed, etc., have greatly increased the 
expense of maintaining rural-delivery equipment, and correspondingly 
reduced the net salaries left to carriers to meet the increased cost of 
living, and every mile added to their routes increases the cost to them 
of performing their service. The compensation for a 30-mile route is 
the same as for 24 miles, but an additional horse is required to do the 
work, the cost of which must be borne by the carrier Is this fair? 

In his last annual report the Pestmaster General reco ‘nded cer 
tain rural-delivery legislation, which, he stated, would reduce the cost 
of the service $4,000,000 below the last appropriation. The Post Office 
appropriation bill now under consideration in the House carries the 
provisions asked for, but does not reduce the total amount of the appro 
priation. However, that is immaterial, as the proposed provisions 
afford ample authority for such reductions as may be desired. If the 
bill as reported should become a law it would open the way for a prae 
tical contract service in rural delivery. It would make it possible to 
merge two or more routes into one long route and fix the compensation 
upon such basis, not exceeding $2,000, as the carrier would be willing 
to accept. The carrier could then sublet a part of the route to such 
assistant or subcontractor as he or some one else might wish to favor, 
thus injecting the spoils system also. 

If Congress desires to help rural carricrs to meet the greatly increased 
cost of living and maintenance of necessary equipment for their route 
the amounts should be graded upon some specific basis, and the follow 






ing is suggested for 24-mile standard routes: 

Per year. 
For maintenance of motorcycles without side vans , $60 
For maintenance of automobiles or motorcycles with side vans 120 
or maintenance of horse-drawn vehicle equipment 180 


Allowances for routes greater or less 
creased or reduced proportionately. 

But, regardless of all else, carriers should be paid for routes above 
the standard length in the same ratio as for routes below the standard. 


than the standard to be in 


| The amounts upon this basis are set out in the inclosed petition, and 


{ earnestly ask for them your favorable consideration. 

The time element proposed in the bill is a menace to the efficiency of 
the service. Quick delivery and prompt dispatch are the essentials of 
good service, and these can best be accomplished by metor vehlcles. 
But if the use of such vehicles and the consequent saving of time should 
hurtfully affect their pay, carriers would hardly be inclined to incur 
the additional] expense and reduce their compensation, and especially in 
view of existing regulations, which prohibit or greatly restrict engage 
ment in other occupations, 

Hight-hour daily service in rural delivery is wholly impracticable. A 
compilation of exact figures probably would demonstrate that rural 
carriers now average at least eight hours daily throughout the year. 
During the season of good roads, when motor vehicles can be used, many 
routes can be served in a total of five or six hours, which is a great 
advantage to shippers of produce, etc., by parcel post. But in the winter 
season horse vehicles must be used and double or more time is required. 
A straight eight-hour day would penalize the rural carrier for provid- 
ing. at his own cost, the most expeditious service in summer and leave 
him suspended midway on his route, away from home and the post 
office, on uncompleted trips in the winter. 

It would seem wise, therefore, to make routes of only such length as 
would insure observance of regular schedules for the delivery and 
dispatch of mail and fix reasonable compensation for service on same. 

I wish fo remind vou that the first demand upon the rural carrier’s 
pay is for equipment, which must be kept in good condition for service. 
The increased cost of horse feed, ete., has kept pace with al! other 
necessities, so that the carrier must bear a double burden of the high 
cost of living. I confidently believe yon will agree that something 
should be done to relieve the situation, and I urge that whatever action 
is taken should be specific and not left to chance. 

I particularly ask your favorable consideration of the salary scale 
for routes more than 24 miles long as set out in the inclosed petitions, 
If the scale fixed by Congress for routes less than 24 miles is just, the 
same scale for routes above the standard is equally just. 

A flexible salary scale in civil service is wrong in principle and 
demoralizing in practice. It is, in effect, a contract system and clears 
the way for favoritism and spoits. 

In closing let me remind you that the Post Office appropriation bili 
which was passed in March, 1914, carried certain legislation beneficial 
to rural carriers, but it required two separate subsequent acts (the 
joint resolution of Mar. 4, 1915, and the act of July 28, 1916) to 
enforce same. The necessity for plain, specific, and unmistakable legis- 
lation is therefore apparent. 

Thanking you for your favorable censideration, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 
W. D. Brown. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. L. €. DYER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tue House or Represenrartives, 
Saturday, January 13, 1917. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks I insert the following: 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., January 8, (917 
Hon, L. C, Dyer, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Legislation that tends to embarrass newspaper publishers is seriously 
threatened by measures now pending. One of these measures fixes 
without defined regard to the facts a penalty upon the newspaper that 
publishes an advertisement relating to auy kind,of liquors. Our *on- 
tention is that if there is to be a statute of this character the resp msi 
bility should be definitely fixed upon the advertiser and not the pub 
lisher. We also wish to protest against the new zone rate for portage 
on the ground that it is practically confiscatory, in view of the new 
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fixed by paper manufacturers. This proposed increase discrimi- 
favor of points in densely inhabited sections. It would destroy 
volume of circulation bow carried by St, Louis newspapers. 
Tue St, Louis TiMEs. 
THE WESTLICHE Post. 
THE GLOBE DEMOCRAT, 
Tue Sr, Louts REPUBLIC. 
Tue Post Disparen, 
Tue Sr, Louis STAR, 


prices 
nates in 


a ijarge 


Sr, Louis, Mo., January 8, 1917. 


Ion, L. C. Dyer, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
St. Louis Aerie, No. 41, Fraternal Order of Eagles, having 1,200 


members, respectfully but urgently petitions you to oppose section 10 
of Ifouse bill No, 19410, known as Post Office appropriation bill, unless 
first paragraph is amended to exclude from the operation of bill fraternal 
magazines published by fraternal orders, not for profit, but solely for 
purposes of education and information. Such is the Eagle Magazine, 
official publication of this order. If present bill is passed, the postage 
on our magazine will be almost prohibitive. Kindly help us. 
Hl. N. MORGAN, Worthy President. 
WiLecr E. Bent, Secretary, 
2354 Lafayctte Avenue, 
TUE NATIONAL DRUGGIST, 
St. Louis, January 2, 1917. 
Non. L. C. Dygr, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


DeaAR Mr. CONGRESSMAN: I inclose copy of the resolutions of the 
St. Louis-Southwestern Trade Press Association in regard to the rider 
on the Post Office appropriation bill which provides for an increase of 
the second-class postage rate and the application of the zone system 
thereto, 


I sincerely influence to defeat th« 


jheasure, 


trust you will use your proposed 


This of all times is the least opportune for increasing the postage 
rate on newspapers and periodicals. As you are aware, the cost of 
11 kinds of printers’ supplies has materially advanced on account of 
the war. The white paper alone on which the National Druggist is 
printed will cost me approximately $10,000 more for the year 1917, 
based on the present market price, than in normal times——a ver con- 
siderable increase for any small business to bear, as you must admit. 
If, then, the Government adds an additional $2,500 or $3,000 for 
postage, the burden will be more than I can bear. And it will affect 


all other trade journals in exactly the same way, and not trade journals 


only, but all magazines, farm journals, religious journals, etc.—indeed, 
everything except the country newspapers, which are distributed abso- 
lutely free, or, rather, at the Government’s expense, though, of course, 
it would not be as bad on the daily newspapers as it is on papers of 
national circulation. 

If anv raise-is to be made, it should be made a little at a time and 
should come gradually, so that the publishers won't feel it so con- 
siderably. It takes a considerable time for a business to adjust itself 
to sudden changes of any kind. 

But the zone system for second-class postage is all wrong. It may 
be right as applied to merchandise, but not as applied to reading matter. 

rhe zone system as applied to reading matter will have a tendency 
to ctionalize the various publications. The southern publisher will 


naturally try 


to contine himself to his own territory. And a nopthern 
publisher will do the 


same, as would the western or eastern. We don't 


want apy such tendency encouraged in this country. What we need 
is national unity in thought, feeling, and everything, and not section- 


alism in anything. 

The worst thing about the proposition is that it comes as a rider on 
the Lest Office appropriation bill. If it was a fair and honest measure, 
it would have been brought up on its merits, so that those whose inter- 
so seriously affects could have an opportunity to present their 
objections to it. It would be very unjust to have it railroaded through, 


ests if 


seems to be the purpose of the author. And, by the way, one can 
not help commenting on the inconsistency of the position of its author, 


who is the publisher of a local periodical and pays no postage at all, 


it being distributed to his subscribers at the Government’s expense, 
I say it is inconsistent in a man who enjoys such an abuse of privilege 
to try to fasten an unjust law, like that under consideration, upon other 
people. 

I trust you will de what vou can to defeat the proposition. And, 
by the way, I notice that Mr. Ilenry, chairman of the Rules Committee, 
has expressed himself in opposition to it, which is encouraging. In a 
statement published in the morning’s paper he says: 


it ean not be defended, and we should not thus hamper the freedom 
of the press and inconvenience the people.” 
lioping vou will de your hest to defeat it, 
Yours, very truly Hi. R. Srrone, 
THE EAGLE MAGAZINE, 
South Bend, Ind., January 6, 1917. 
lion. L. C. Dyer, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My DkAn CONGRESSMAN DyeER: The Fraternal Order of Eagles is 
vitally interested in a certain section contained in the appropriation 


bill reported to the House this week, 
Section 10 of this bill provides for a very radical increase in postage 


on publications, including fraternal publications, If this zone system 
proposed becomes operative, it will cost the Eagle Magazine $35,000 
annually in addition to the present postage to mail the periodical. 


Such an increase would practically cause the suspension of the publi- 
cation. 

You are familiar with the magazine; 
lished by the order. As a stockholder in it you know it is not pub- 
lished for profit. As one somewhat acquainted with its contents, you 
know it has unquestionable educational value. Do you not believe that 
a publication such as this should be excluded from the operation of 
section 16 and not be put on the same plane as the Saturday Evening 
Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, mail-order house catalogues, and other 
reading matter published by private corporations for profit only? If 
you agree with this view, which is the view of every member of the 
present administration of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, will you not 
use your influence in @ehalf of our publication? 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, 


you_know it is owned and pub- 


FRANK E, HERING, 
Managing Editor, 
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“Drop Penny Postage.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM 8. VARE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rne House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Salurday, January 13, 1917. 


Mr. VARE. Mr. Speaker, the provision in the Post Office ap- 
priation bill for the establishment of a “ drop-penny ” or local 
first-class postage rate of 1 cent per ounce or fraction thereof 
marks another step toward an equitable reclassification of 
postage rates according to the cost of handling incurred by the 
Government. 

Since the days of the complicated methods fer computing 
postage, when charges were based on the length of haul, the 
attitude of the American Congress has been to recognize the 
difference in the cost of handling local mail and that on which 
transportation charges must be paid. 

As early as 1872 a 1-cent rate was established for letters of 
the first class for delivery from the office of mailing, providing 
that office did not have carrier-delivery service. At that time 
the postage rate was based on one-half ounce. When the weight 
standard was increased to 1 ounce in 1885 the same provision 
was retained. 

During the Sixty-first Congress a bill was introduced by my 
colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. Griest] providing for a 1-cent 
tariff on all first-class mail of 1 ounce or fraction, including 
offices with letter-carrier delivery. 

No one questions the logic of the argument that the profits 
from local mail must be large when one can post a letter to 
any point in the United States, England, Germany, Canada, or 
Alaska for the same price that he or she would pay to mail the 
same letter to a next-door neighbor. 

It is an acknowledged fact that the receipts of post offices in 
our large cities for “ drop-letter ” mail is far in excess of delivery 


costs. The time is now ripe for the adjustment of the charge 
to a reasonable rate corresponding with the actual cost of 
handling. 


The Postmaster General in his last annual report says: 

Whereas the department is no longer a tax on the general revenue 
it is desired to again emphasize its position that it should not be 
permitted to become a revenue producer for the Government. It should 
become a fixed policy that all surplus postal revenues should be used for 
the enlargement of the service, the increase of postal efficiency, and, 
when justified, to a reduction in rates of postage. 

We are not as yet in a position where we can have a universal 
penny-postage system, but we are able to follow the advice of 
the Postmaster General to the point where we can support a 
reduction in the cost of sending local mail matter, 


Publie Opinion on the Tubes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 138, 1917. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks I lay before the committee some editorial 
comments from leading newspapers of the country demanding 
the retention of the pneumatic-tube service in the cities affected. 
I assume these comments may be accepted as public opinion upon 
the question of taking away from the Postal Service an under- 
ground system of transporting first-class mail and substituting 
therefor the antiquated system of surface or overhead delivery. 

A perusal of these expressions of public opinion will show 
that we are living in a progressive age and are not inclined to 
return to the horse-car or the mule-train period in the large 
centers of population. As I desire the committee and the House 
to deal with this question in its broad or national sense, I shall 
refrain from publishing numerous letters and telegrams express- 
ing surprise and amazement that the Postmaster General and 
members of the majority of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads should contemplate this backward step: 
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[Editorial from the Philadelphia Ledger, Dec. 12, 1916.] 
EXTENSION, NOT EXTINCTION. 

There doesn’t seem to be anything very convincing in the arguments 
over the pneumatic mail service in this city. The real trouble seems 
to be in the limitations of this service. Why not have a real pneumatic 
mail service, such as is operated in London, where packages as well as 
letters are sent over the great stretches of territory in the metropolitan 
district ” ’ 

In aris the pneumatic mail system is developed to a_ greater extent 


perhaps than in any other large city in the world. Pneumatic sta- 
tions are scattered all over Paris, just as telegraph offices are here. 


Any person wishing to communicate quickly by letter with another 
person in a distant part of the city can, for about the equivalent of 10 
cents, purchase what is known as a “ pefit bleu” at one of these sta- 
tions, write on it whatever he wishes to say, seal it, hand it in, and 
immediately it is shot through the pneumatic mail tubes to the station 


nearest to the address on the outside, and from there is delivered by | 
has the advantage over a tele- | 


special messenger. The “ petit bleu” ] 
gram in its perfect secrecy, and a neat writer can find space on it for 
50 or even a hundred words. Perhaps the proper solution of the pneu- 
matic mail-tube system for Philadelphia will lie in its extension rather 
than its extinction. 


[From the Philadelphia Public Ledger, Dec. 11, 1916.] 


WHY MAIL TUBES ARE INDISPENSABLE—-LARGE CITIES SUBJECTED TO 
CONDITIONS LITTLE UNDERSTOOD BY REST OF COUNTRY. 
Between 5 and 6 o’clock in the evening 3,400 vehicles of all kinds | 


pass Arch Street on Broad, according to Chief Connell, and this is the 
heaviest traffic in the city. It is heavier than the traffic of any New 
York street also, as Marcus M. Marks, president of the Borough of Man 
hattan, recently placed the maximum of Fifth Avenue at 2,500 vehicies 
an hour. 

“The section of Broad Street between Arch and Filbert Streets car- 


ries 37 per cent more traffic per hour than Fifth Avenue,” Chief Connell 
continued. And he thinks that Broad Street accommodates the heaviest 
travel in the United States. Altogether the increased traffic presents 


many problems, not the least of which is the increase in the appropria- | 


tions that will be needed to keep the streets in repair. 

Before the automobile came into use 4,000 to 5,000 vehicles a day used 
Broad Street, while now the number is near 30,000. In 1912 there were 
less than 9,000 motor cars in Philadelphia; in 1914 there were 17,900; 
and now there are more than 35,000, or four times the number of four 


years ago and twice the number of two years ago. Consequently it is 
natural to predict that the number will double again in the next two 
veal in Chief Connell’s opinion, so that the separation of passenger 


and freight traffic, both on east and west and north and south streets, 
‘ms a virtual necessity. 


[rom the Philadelphia Inquirer, Dec. 12, 1916.} 


k, BURLESON OBSTRUCTS PROGRESS—“‘ MOST RIDICULOUS SUGGESTION 
EVER SERIOUSLY MADE BY ANY POSTMASTER GENERAL.” 

Any suggestion that the underground system be abolished would be 

met with a perfect hurricane of disapproval. Why, the people of Phila- 

delphia have just authorized the expenditure of $67,000,000 for addi- 

tional rapid transit. 

If street cars and private vehicles are blocked on the surface, how 
can mail cars or wagons hope to escape them’? They can not; and yet 
here comes Postmaster General Burleson with the astounding proposi 
tion to abolish the mail tubes, which operate almost instantaneously 
underground, and use automobiles on the surface in their place! 

It is the most ridiculous suggestion ever seriously made by any Post- 
master General since the beginning of the Nation. 

Mr. Burleson thrusts himself in the path of progress. If he will not 
remove himself from it, we look to the Congress of the United States 
to push him to one side, so that the obstruction may be cleared away 


* 


and the mails of the United States may not be interfered with. 


[from the Philadelphia Press, Dec. 14, 1916.] 

UNTHINKABLE "ABSOLUTE PROOF THAT TUBE 
PUBLIC NECESSITY. 

It almost unthinkable that the department will persist in its de- 
termination to abolish the service in face of absolute proof that it is a 
public necessity here, the one efficient branch of an otherwise slow and 
undependable postal system, 

It has been shown that the pneumatic tube constitutes an irreplace- 
able medium for the speedy forwarding of market quotations from the 
Bourse station to transcontinental trains. It has been shown that the 
tube service facilitdtes daily bank clearances in this city on amounts 


“ALMOST SERVICE IS A 


aggregating between panty and thirty million dollars, and that its 
abolition would involve a loss of about a thousand dollars a day on 


clearing-house business alone. It has been demonstrated that mail 
transferred by the tube route is safer from thieves and from accidental 
destruction, and that the substitution of surface motor-vehicle rontes 
would further complicate the city’s crowded central traffic zones and 
would constitute an addifional menace to pedestrians, who have already 
suffered so severely from ftast-driven mail trucks. 

The single argument for the abolition of the pneumatic tube is the 
supposed economy that may be effected by the substitution of motor 
vehicles. Assuming that the change would be economical—and all the 
pneumatic-tube service costs is $100,000 a year—is the saving worth 
the extra trouble, expense, danger it entails, to say nothing of its effect 
upon the efficiency of the service? The Philadelphia post office nets 
the Government an annual profit of $5,000,000. Surely one-fiftieth of 
that 


sum is not too much to spend in insuring the city a first-class 
postal service. 
[From the Philadelphia Record, Dec. 13, 1916.] 
ONE THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS LOSS A DAY TO BUSINESS. 


Mr. J. Allan Thompson, of the Philadelphia Clearing House, declared 
that a saving of 2 per cent is effected in certain bank clearings through 
the use of the pneumatic-tube service, which enables the banks to gain 
a day’s time by expeditious werk near the end of the day. He calcnu- 
lated that removal of the tube service would result in an actual loss of 
approximately $1,100 a day to the banks. He estimated that Phila- 
delphia business men would lose more than twice the cost of the tube 
Service annually if they were deprived of it. 


rr 
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[from the Philadelphia Record, Dec. 13, 1916.] 
MAIL TRUCKS IN CROWDED STREETS—LIFE AND DEATH CLOSELY 
WITH ABOLITION OF MAIL TUBES. 

Capt. Mills, of the traffic squad, made a long speech regarding con 
gestion in the Philadelphia streets through which the mail trucks 
handling the pouches now handled by the tubes would have to pass. 
He embodied in the record the following interesting data regarding 
traffic conditions : 

“The department I represent is vitally interested in the number of 
fast-moving delivery vehicles which the proposed abolition of the pneu 


INVOLVED 


matic service will cause to be operated upon our city streets, already 
taxed beyond safe carrying capacity, and so much so that it has been 
found necessary to place a limit upon the time a vehicle shall stand 
upon the highway. Vehicles carrying mail from the Bourse Station 
to the Broad Street Station, from which points tubes are now in opera 


tion, will cross 12 intersecting streets where the vehicle traffic 


numbers 


|} from 325, at Fifth Street, to 1,750 per hour, at Broad Street, not 
including street railway cars, and would also be compelled to pa 
through seven streams of pedestrians fluctuating between 3,000 and 
7,009 per hour 

“Auto vehicles in operation from the Central Station to the south 
ward of the Fairhili Station would be compelled to pass through our 
most congested centers. This is certainly a matter of vital impor 
tance, especially when the Post Office Department has maintained a 


schedule calling for a rate of speed as high as 10 miles per hour. 

‘The department of public safety is receiving constant complaints of 
the operation of mail-service vehicles, and I quote here 
-vening paper the statement of a committing magistrate at 
following injury to a child: 

** United States mail drivers never go slowly. They fly 
public thoroughfares without the slightest regard for th: afety of 
citizens and little children. They hum around corners and take chance 
in the thick of traffic as if they had a special permit from Washington 
to gamble with the lives of the citizens of the Republic.’ 

* “ To which statement I must add, in justice to the Postal Department, 
that they render every assistance possible in locating drivers of vehicles 
guilty of reckless driving. 

‘There have been 115 deaths since January 1 


from an 
hearing 


along our 


: a , 1916, due to motor 
vehicles. There have been 38 collisions with United States mat! 
vehicles, and 21 persons have been injured by United States mail 
vehicles in the same period of time.” 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Dec. 13, 1916.] 
“TUBES SHOULD BE EXTENDED ’ PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK BUSI- 


NESS MEN AROUSED. 

Postmaster Morgan, of New York, has come out strongly against the 
abolition of the paeumatic-tube mail system in that city. He believes, 
with other reasonizg men, that the tubes should be extended instead 
of being abolished. The peculiar conditions existing in New York at 
present, with Broadway torn up, tratiic biockades becoming fre- 
quent each day, and the dangers of heavy snowfalis, ail combine to 
make it pretty sure that the tubes will be retained there for the present 
at least. 

But Morgan is not alone in opposing the abolition of the pneumatic 
tube system. The Merchants’ Association of New York and a score of 
other business organizations have entered their protests. The business 
men of this city have done their part in going to Washington and filing 
their protests with the Congressmen. Mayor Smith, whose experience 
as postmaster of Philadelphia enables him to speak by authority, has 
wired his Uclief that the abandonment of this modern method of con 
ducting the postal business would be a great mistake. But in spite of 
all this it is intimated that Burleson will ultimately have his own way 


more 


about it. It seems to be reduced to a question of whether we are to 
abolish the tubes or abolish Burleson. 
{From the New York Tribune, Dec. 16, 1916.] 
‘* 4 VASTLY DETERIORATED MAIL SERVICE” IF CONGRESS BACKS UP PoST- 
MASTER GENERAL BURLESON’S ASSAULT ON TUBES. 

If Congress backs up Postmaster General Burleson as the House 
committee has done there will be a vastly augmented fleet of mail auto 
mobile trucks rushing through the streets of this city. There will be, 
eccording to Pestmaster Morgan, a vastly deteriorated mail service. 


There will be, according to Commissioner Woods, a vastly complicated 
trafic problem, wich an aimost certain increase of injuries and deaths, 
due to the incorrigible spceding propensities of the drivers of these hr 
velictes. That is, there will be inflicted on this city, which so fa: 


ae 





the post office is concerned is a gold mine, a service uncertain in bad 
weather, less good in any weather, and perhaps no less expensive than 


the present one—of that there is scant means of judging; and ther 

will be imposed on the public here the expense of providing for the 

handling of a more complex and dangerous street situation than the 
present one, for which the traffic squad now is hardly adequate. 

{From the New York Times, Dec. 

MOTOR TRUCKS MODERN ‘ 

Mayor Mitchel wrote to Speaker Cuamp CLARK yesterday protesting 

against the bill to replace with auto vehicles most of the 

pneumatic tubes for the transmission of mail. 


30, 


1916.] 


TUGGERNAUTS 


present 


The mayor wrote that the leading commercial organizations of the 
city would argue against the proposed measure at the proper time 
but he felt it his duty to emphasize one phase of the matter vitally 
affecting every inhabitant of the city—‘‘ the shortsightedness and folly 
ef doing anything which must inevitably add to the great co stion 





The mi 





of street traffic and the dangers resuiting therefrom.” Lye 
dwelt upon the number of street accidents, and said that Inst year 659 
persons were killed and 23,000 injured, 281 of those killed being 
children. Of the killed 105 met death through motor truck 
“Despite the fact that motor trucks number less than 23 pe 

of the total vehicles,” the mayor wrote, ‘“‘they were chargeable with 
more than 16 per cent of the fatalitits, a striking eviden f the 
dangerous character of that class of vehicles, among which are included 
mail trucks. This annual toll of human life in our city streets has 
excited public indignation and alarm. Constant and urgent appeals 
are made for measures of protection. Stringent traffic rules have been 


adopted, and 650 policemen have been assigned exclusively to the 
regulation of traffic. Every possible effort is put forth to restrict the 
speed of vehicles in the street and to secure such regularity of move- 
ment as shall permit an even and orderly flow of traffic. By reason, 








however, of the enormous number of vehicles and the great population 
which daily use our streets, the situation is hard to cope with, and 

becoming increasingly difficult.” 

rhe Postmaster General attempts to justify his amazing recommen- 
dation abolishing pneumatic tubes by saying that lobbying has been 
done, That statement is false and ridiculous. What need of lobbying 

there when every intelligent business man, competent postal official, 
chamber of commerce, business organizations oF every kind, every 
reputable newspaper and other organ of public opinion in Philadelphia 
and throughout the country has been advocating this service per- 
sistently since its inauguration by John Wanamaker nearly 25 years 
ago, within which pcriod five Government commissions, after exhaustive 
inquiry, have vindleated the tubes’ unique usefulness and their extension 
and purchase by the Government? Other Burleson charges are equally 
absurd, and will be met and the real meaning of this propaganda 
against the tubes will be disclosed. 


{Il'rom the New York Evening Post, Dec. 20, 1916.] 


“A BRIEF FOR THE PROSECUTION ”—POSTAL COMMITTEE IGNORED TWO 
IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS. 


Everything turns, therefore, on the question whether the Postmaster 
General and his committee have or have not correctly appraised the 
advantages of the pneumatic-tube service. And here we have to say 
at onee that the committee’s report, in spite of its painstaking and 
claborate character, distinctly makes the impression of a brief for the 
prosecution rather than that of @ judicial summing up by professional 
caperts, Of this character there are two evidences that seem to us ab- 
solutely conclusive. In the first place, there appear throughout the 
report emphatic references to the fact that the tube service is not 
adapted to the carrying of much mail matter other than letters. Now, 
it seems hardly possible that a man seriously and intelligently occu- 
pied with postal problems should forget for a moment that it is by the 
test of letter service, and only of letter service, that the question of 
superior dispatch by such a@ system as that of the tubes should tbe 
judged, Parcels that belong to the second, third, or fourth class are 
neither entitled by the rates of postage nor, cacept in rare instances, 
by their importance to the highest advantages of speed the Post Of- 
fice can furnish, On letters the Post Office makes an enormous profit, 
out of which the expense of handling other classes of matter is de- 
frayed; and it is in the prompt delivery of letters, not of parcels, that 
the public is keenly and constantly interested. The importance at- 
tached in the report to the matter of parcels is not only a defect in 
itself but seems to us to show that the desire to weigh fully and fairly 
the merits of the case was interfered with, in the committee’s mind, by 
a bias toward a foregone conclusion. 

The second point to which we have referred not only bears out this 
impression but goes far toward invalidating the committee’s condemna- 
tion of the tube system above quoted. That condemnation rests en- 
tirely on the handling of train mail. Even for that it is not conclu- 
sive, and has been subjected to important criticism; but the point we 
wish to make Is that it ignores altogether the use of the tube in the 
transmission of local mails. This city is of almost imperial magnitude, 
and its iive millions of people have every possible claim to all the facili- 
ties for quick postal intercourse among themselves that circumstances 
make possible, It is almost incredible, but we believe it is literally 
true—though we may possibly have overlooked some slight reference— 
that the report makes no mention whatever of this cardinally important 
finction of the tube service, a function which must become increasingly 
important as the city grows still further in population. The continu- 
ity of transmission which the tube system supplies is certainly com- 
pletely effective as regards the local service, even if its value is im- 
paired for out-of-town service by the consideration mentioned by the 
report; and yet this first-rate element in the case is completely ignored. 
Fividently before action is taken it is tmperative that the whole mat- 
ter be subjected to more searching censideration and more judicial 
appraisal, 


[From the New York Morning Telegraph, Dec, 22, 1916.] 
“NOT AFFECTED BY SNOW BLOCKADES ’—SERIOUS CONTROVERSY WITH 
POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

As New York City is practically intersected and will soon be entirely 
criss-crossed with tubes and tunnels for the more rapid transportation 
of passengers, the suggestion that letters should be sent between post 
offices by wacon instead of tubular dispatch seems to be archaic. More 
than seems, is. Yet a serious controversy is in progress with the 
Postmaster General favoring a return to vehicles—preliminary, per- 
haps, to a suggested return to horse cars on the streets—and the busi- 
ness interests of New York, the Merchants’ Association, Chamber of 
Commerce, Dry Goods Association, and banks and bankers generally 
demanding the retention of the present method of quick service by 
underground metal tubes not affected by snow, ice, floods, breakdowns, 
or other interruption of street travel. 

[Editorial from the New York American, Apr. 6, 1916.] 
MOTOR-TRUCK INTERESTS. 


The Postmaster General, who up to that time had expressed himself 
most favorably toward the tubes, suddenly began to talk about the 
desirability of snpgeanting them with the antiquated wagons’ suc- 
cessors, motor trucks and automobiles, going back to the old order of 
things, to conditions existing in the centuries that are gone. The 
influence of these motor-truck interests had become so potential in the 
department as to lead to shocking results, one of whic yas the con- 
viction in the United States court of the leading automobile mail con- 
tractor of New York, who had vociferously proclaimed his ability and 
inte atten “to smash the tubes” and seize that appropriation for his 
own business, 
of whom was sentenced with him to the Atlanta 


{From the New York Times, Dec. 15, 1916.] 


WANTS TO KNOW THE REASON—NEW YORK TIMES ASKS WHY INVESTI- 
GATORS REFUSED TO HBAR OTHER SIDB, 


The Post Office Department may not be relentless in the intention 
ascribed to it to discontinue the pneumatic-tube service in several 
leading cities. It would have no support in such intention in New 
York at least. There are several millions invested in the plant here, 
which is operating with such efficiency that the service causes’ no 


-enitentiary. 


criticism outside the Post Office Department. That is about as high, 


praise as any public utility can eommand, The department confesses 





He was convicted for corrupting = employees, one 
‘ 
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the strength of the position of the tube service in New York at least, 
for it has replied to inquiries that it has no intention of discontinuing 
the service, but that it wishes to reconsider the terms of the contract, 
which is about to expire. 

The owners of the plant are in the unfortunate position of having 
irretrievably invested several millions in facilities otherwise useless, 
and without the protection of a permanent contract. The returns on 
the investment are no doubt considerable, and the department would 
be sustained in any reconsideration of the subject which should be fair 
to all the parties. It would be on the defensive in any plan to reduce 
coon of the proprietors at the expense of the service to the public. 
t is desirable that the department should convince others than itself 
that the pee would be better served by automobiles than by the tubes. 

The tubes do not lend themselves to the transportation of such matter 
as is mailed under the Parcel Post Service. The automobiles necessary 
for the parcel post could carry letters also without any additional cost 
which it would be easy to trace. It is even probable that the department 
would not be eager to apportion the cost of carrying letters and parcels 
by automobiles. All its practice is against anything like cost accounting 
and in favor of distributing letter-carrying profits over the losses. of 
other departments. Even if the tube profits could be shown to be larger 
than the cost to the department of similar service by motors, it would 
not follow that the tubes should be discontinued, for it would still be 


necessary to consider comparative efficiency of service. <A_ service ° 


which might be good enough for parcels would not be good enough for 
the carriage of letters over the routes served by the tubes in this city, 
however it may be in the several other cities, which should speak for 
themselves. The speed in the tubes is several times that which it is 
possible to maintain through street traffic. The deliveries by motors 
are only a few each hour, while there are several departures by tubes 
each second. 

It is not surprising that a score of civic associations of this city went 
to Washington to protest to the House committee regarding the uncon- 
sidered prosecution of the department’s plans, whatever they are. It 
is surprising and not reassuring that the committee was unable to find 
time for the presentation of the arguments which the associations wished 
to make. When investigators refuse to hear the other side there {s 
curlosity to know what is the case against the tubes which is so con- 
clusive that Congress, like the department, is prepared to act before 
the public learns the reasons for action. The public is prepared to 
hear the department’s side, and, in fact, wants very much to hear it. 


— 


[From the New York World, Dec. 14, 1916.] 
WHAT NEW YORK IIAS TO CONTEND WITH. 


Postmaster Morgan states that the department has been trying to 
restore mail boxes, but that the Municipal Art Commission and the 
Washington authorities can not get together on the design. ue 

Is not that a fair sample of what New York has to contend with? 
Is it not appropriate that a world metropolis which is in danger of 
losing most of its pneumatic mail tubes because a corporation controls 
the public streets, should lose 7,000 mail boxes because of a difference 
of opinion about the mere pattern of them? 


{From the New York Times, Dec. 24, 1916.] 


NO TIME FOR MOTOR-TRUCK JOY RIDES—NEW YORK ALDERMEN PROTEST 
AGAINST “ EXHUMING INANIMATE MAIL MATTER,” 


In an effort to retain the pneumatic tube as the chief carrier of the 
city’s mails, the aldermen yesterday adopted unanimously two resolu 
tions to be sent to President Wilson and Congress. The resolutions 
were introduced by President Dowling and Minority Leader Henry I. 
Curran, and, as both were identic in substance, were incorporated as 
one. It follows: 

“ Resolved, That the board of aldermen requests the Postmaster 
General of the United States to abandon his contemplated reduction of 
the underground mail-tube service in this city. 

‘““When our people have to burrow like moles through subways and 
tunnels to escape the perils of traffic congestion on the streets, it is 
no time to exhume inanimate mail matter and joy ride it about the 
town in speeding motor trucks, to the still greater peril of those who 
survive us on the surface of the earth.” 


{From the New York Globe, Dec. 16, 1916.] 
“SAVE THE MAIL TUBES ”“—SHORTSIGHTED POLICY OF COMMITTEE NOT 
NECESSARILY THE VIEW OF CONGRESS. 

The pneumatic tube offers the most rapid means of transporting mail. 
It has been employed for years with success between the general post 
office and important branch stations, and it has been an important 
factor in bringing the service in New York up to what it is, although 
there is room still for much improvement. To do away with the tubes 
and substitute for them motor trucks not only will impair the Postal 
Service, but needlessly add to the congestion of the streets as well. 

Because the postal committee of the House is in favor of adopting 
such a shortsighted policy does not necessarily mean that Congress 
will see matters in the same light. It is up to the business men of 
New York to organize a movement that will convince the Senate and 
the House that the interests of the city demand that hands be kept off 
its pneumatic mail tube. 


[From the Chicago Examiner, Dec. 12, 1916.] 


BUSINESS WORLD V. POSTAL AGENTS—MOTOR-TRUCK SPEED ONE-THIRD 
THAT OF THE PNEUMATIC TUBES, 


In Mr. Burleson’s plea that the motor trucks can make 12 miles an 
hour the committee will punch a big hole by the answer that 12 miles 
an hour by the autotrucks is just about one-third of the 33 miles an 
hour underground which the tubes-consume in carrying the mails, ande 
that the 12-mile-an-hour speed which he sets for his autotrucks, slow 
as “a is, is much too fast for the congested thoroughfares of the great 
cities. 

And to the specious theories of the inexperienced business man in the 
Post Office Department the alert Chicago committee will oppcse the 
emphatic statements of some of the greatest business men in (’hicagv 
and the world— 

Of Samuel Hastings, president of the Hlinois Manufacturers’ -sssocit- 
tion, that “ Chicago, which has the heaviest first-class mail in the cou 
try, can not afford to lose the pneumatic-tube service.” 
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Of Angus S. Hibbard, of the Chicago Telephone Co., that “in special- 
delivery letters, which may be worth thousands of dollars to the sender, 
24 hours is saved by the pneumatic-tube service.” 

Of John W. O'Leary, president Association of Commerce: “ Chicago 
absolutely needs the pneumatic-tube service and is entitled to it.” 
of W. A. Curtis, of the great mail-order firm of Montguenety Ward & 
Co.: " The discontinuance of the tubes would be a far osep ackward. 
In Paris, I understand, the pneumatic tubes make it possible to receive 
and answer a letter from any part of the city within an hour. How is 
Chieayo ever to enjoy such facilities if Mr. Burleson is to lop off the 
progressive foundation for it in the tubes?” 

And of William F. Burrows, president of Libby, McNeil & Libby, and 
of Ward M. Willitts, president of Adams & Westlake Co., and of J. J. 
Charles, president of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., and ef Nelson A, 
Lampert, vice president Fort Dearborn National Bank, and of H. A. 
Wilkie, president of the Rotary Club, and of a long list of the greatest 
names in western business. 

Mr. Burleson, the Texas politician, is pitting his political idea of 
business against the sound judgment of the soundest economic and busi- 
ness builders of the Republic. 

Will the politician persist in this illogical theory against the protest 
of the vractical-Titans of legitimate trade? 


[From the New York World, Dec. 23, 1916.] 
“4 BACKWARD STEP ’—“ DEPARTMENT ABANDONING A COURSE THAT ALL 


LIVE POSTAL SYSTEMS USB.” 


The investments of the tube companies can not be commandeered. 
They should be bought. If the times are not propitious for appropria- 
tions or bond issues for such a purpose, the Government could buy them 
hy adding to the yearly rental an amortization allowance to extinguish 
the principal in 20 or 25 years. With such a bargain the department 
could take the tubes at once and make extensions and improvements at 
its own convenience and cost. 

ihe one intolerable course is that the department shall deliberately 
take a backward step by abandoning a device that all live postal systems 
use and that is necessary to postal efficiency. Why not buy the tubes 
by the amortization plan? 


[From the New York Tribune, Dec. 


‘“ ENTITLED TO THE BEST '’—-NEW YORK THE GREATEST SOURCE 
REVENUS IN THE COUNTRY WANTS THE TUBES. 


It was unfortunate that the Post Office Department did not put in 
its own tubes at the start, instead of making contracts with an outside 
orporation formed to do a governmental service. The relation between 
the corporation and the Government is unnatural and onerous. The 
corporation can not expect to get absolutely fair treatment from Con- 
cress or from the department. It is at the mercy of both every time its 
short-time contracts run out. 

Without Government ownership we never can escape such squabbles 

now threaten an unjust and unwise curtailment of pneumatic-tube 
facilities here. New York, the greatest single source ef postal revenue 
in the country, is entitled to the best and fullest facilities available. 
The House of Representatives, under Mr. Moon’s captious and preju- 
diced leadership, may vote to discontinue the use of the down-town 
tubes here, which even the Post Office Department officials admit to be 
indispensable. Bud @ saner view is to be expected from the Senate, 
which for the last sig years has been successfully frustrating Mr. 
Moon’s persistent attempts to bedlamize the Postal Service. 


[From the Chicago Examiner, Jan. 2, 1917.] 
BURLESON’S OwN ReEcorpDS REFUTE ATTACK ON TUBES. 

Do the fast underground pneumatic tubes expedite the delivery of the 
mails in Chicago? 

That is the question upon which hangs the continuance or the dis- 
card of Chicago's fast mail service. 

Postmaster General Burleson with amazing positiveness asserts that 
the tubes do not expedite the mails. 

JAMES R. MANN, the Republican leader and a Chicago Congressman, 
writes to the Examiner that the House of Representatives will vote 
no upon ral 3urleson’s reactionary proposition as it may be 
proved true or false. 

Therefore the whole policy of the tube managers and of the people 
should be to prove, and prove quickly, that Mr. Burleson is mistaken, 
and that the tubes do most emphatically expedite the delivery of the 
mails, 

The preposition that the tubes do expedite the mails seems to be 
self-evident, and in point of fact it is self-evident. 

ut let us offer the facts from Mr. Burleson’s own official post-office 
records aud from the investigation of fair-minded civic organizations 
that have given clear and conclusive investigations. 

Take Philadelphia. Last week the united business organizations of 
Philadelphia appointed a great committee, in which they included four 
of VPhiladelphia’s Representatives in Congress. This fair and fully 
representative committee spent an entire day in rigid investigation of 
the tubes. The result smashed almost every claim that Mr. Burleson 
had made in opposition to the tubes. 

In the matter of expedition of the mails a test was made along the 
several branches of the tube service side by sidé with the service of the 
auto trucks. e 

Take the longest ef three branches from the general post office to 
the North Philadelphia Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 4.4 miles. 
At this point the tube service and the autotruck service starting at 
the same moment the tube carriers reached their destination more than 
“> minutes ahead of the autotrucks, each carton carrying 83 pounds 
of mail and the tube carriers arriving only eight and three-tenths 
seconds apart. 

Is it any wonder that the entire committee and the four Congressmen 
were completely satisfied that the tubes do vastly expedite the delivery of 
the mails? So much for Philadelphia. 

Now, take Chicago, which with us is much more to the point. In 
advance of the formal report of the committee that is being formed to 
investigate, we will take Mr. Burleson’s own official records from the 
Chicago post office. They are entirely sufficient. 

fhe Examiner has before it the “ yellow schedule” of the Chicago 
post office dated November 1. The “‘ yellow schedule” certainly can not 
be charged with partiality to the tubes. Read its record : 

From the general post office to the stockyards is the longest, and 
therefore the fairest, test of speed. It is about 4 miles or a little more. 
Upon the printed schedule here is the motortruck record: 

Leaves general post office, 12:30 a. m, 

Arrives stockyards, 1.06 a. m. 
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This is at midnight, when the streets are comparatively clear of 
traffic and travel, and the time is 36 minutes. Take the midday schedule 
when the city is in normal activity : : ; 

Leaves general post office, 12.15 p. m. 

Arrives stockyards, 1.07 p. m. 

Therefore, the midday time of the auto trucks is 52 minutes. 

On the last page of the “yellow schedule” is the pneumati 
schedule, and there is written in the official printed record of 
Burleson’s own Chicago office the following: 

PNEUMATIC-TUBE SCHEDULE—ONE CARRIER. 

From general post office to stockyards, 14 minutes. 

The “one carrier’’ means one carton containing 83 to 10 pounds of 
mail. But these carriers follow each other every 8.3 seconds, or a 
possible six carriers to the minute, or about 70 pounds to the minute 
of mail. 

But why prolong a discussion so self-evident and so completely estab- 
lished by the official records of Philadelphia and Chicago post offices? 

Mr. Burleson’s attitude in this whole matter so vital to Chicago is, to 
say the least, astonishing. 


tube 
Mr. 


[From the Chicago Examiner, Dec. 9, 


NOT DESTRUCTION, BUT ENLARGEMENT -NO TIME THIS FOR MR. BURLESON 
TO COME LOPPING WITH HIS MEAT AX OF PARSIMONY. 


Within this period five commissions of the United States Government, 
including one in the last Congress, after exhaustive inquiry have vindi- 
cated the unique usefulness of the tubes and advocated their extension 
and even their purchase by, the Government. 

It would be in the nature of a crowning outrage if the Burleson admin- 
istration of the Post Office Department should lop this essential, pro- 
gressive feature from the meager equipment of the Chicago post office. 

The Chicago office is staggering now under a multitude of difficulties 
of insufficient equipment. Its hands are lifted in appeal to the Govern- 
ment for enlargement and progressive improvement, not for parsimonious 
contraction and dangerous surgery upon its essential members. 

The great house of Sears, Roebuck & Co. is transporting its own mail 
to-day to the moving centers, and other great business houses are doing 
likewise, simply because the Chicago post office is not equipped te do 
the work that is its own. 

Is this a time for Mr. Burleson to come lopping with his meat ax 
parsimony at the very arteries of our mail system? 

What Chicago wants and what Philadelphia wants and Toston is not 
the destruction but the enlargement of its oe ee service, and, 
if possible, the purchase of the tube service by the Government, in order 
to improve and perpetuate its value to these tremendous centers ‘of the 
mails, 
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[From the New York World, Dec. 29, 1916.] 
MORE DEATHS—NEW YORK TRAFFIC FATALITIES NUMBERED 
765 IN 11 MONTHS. 

The health department’s record of traflic fatalities during 11 months 
of the current year shows a total of 765 deaths, as compared with 626 
for the corresponding period of last year. Of this formidable increase 
of 139, or 18 per cent, street vehicles and surface cars contributed 95. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts made to protect life in public thorough 
fares, the grim fact remains that 765 lives were lost there in 11 months 
this year. At a proportionate rate of increase the number will be 
doubled every five years. 


MORE TRUCKS, 


Certainly there is no problem of municipal administration more urgent 
than that of checking this waste of human life in the streets. 
MR. BURLESON’S OWN OFFICIAL RECORDS—STARTLING CONTRADICTION OF 


STATEMENTS WITH PROOF OF ACTUAL PERFORMANCE IN CHIcAct 
It has also been demonstrated that an automobile can deliver the mail 
from the general post office to the Stockyards Station in 17 minutes, 
while for any appreciable quantity of mail it requires 21 minutes by 
tubes. (Official report of the Post Office Department on the pncumatic- 
tube service in Chicago.) 


{From the Chicago Examiner of Jan. 2, 1917.] 


THE ABOVE STATEMENT SHOWN TO BE FALSE BY A RECORD OF ACTUAL 
PERFORMANCE. 
Now, take Chicago, which with us is much more to the point. In 


advance of the formal report of the committee that is being formed to 
investigate, we will take Mr. Burleson’s own official records from the 
Chicagd post office. They are entirely sufficient. 

The Examiner has beiore it the “ yellow schedule” of the Chi 
post office dated November 1. The “ yellow schedule” certainly 
not be charged with partiality to the tubes. Read its record 

From the general post office to the stoekyards is the longest and, 
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therefore, the fairest test of speed. It is about 4 miles, or a little more. 
Upon the printed schedule here is the motor-truck record : 

Leaves general post office, 12.30 a. m. 

Arrives stockyards, 1.06 a. m.- 

This is at midnight, when the strects are cOmparatively clear of 
traffic and travel, and the time is 86 minutes. Take the midday schedule, 
when the city is in normal activity: 

Leaves general post office, 12.15 p. m. 

Arrives steckyards, 1.07 p. m. 

Therefore, the midday time of the autotruck is 52 minutes. 

On the last page of the “ yellow schedule” is the pneumatic-tube sched- 


ule, and there is written in the official printed record of Mr. Burleson’s 
own Chicago office the following: 
PNEUMATIC-TUBE SCHEDULE—ONE CARRIER. 
From general post office to stockyards, 14 minutcs. 


The ‘“ one carrier’? means one carton containing 83 to 10 pounds of 
mail; but these carriers follow each other every 8.5 seconds, or a pos- 
sible six carriers to the minute, or about 70 pounds to the minute of 
mail. 

But why prolong a discussion so self-evident and so completely estab- 
lished by the official records of Philadelphia and Chicago post offices? 

Mr. Burleson’s attitude in this matter, so vital to Chicago, is, to say 
the least, astonishing. 

{From the New York American of Jan. 4, 1917.) 
BURLESON’S MAIL TESTS DENOUNCED—NEW YORK MERCIIANTS’ ASSOCIA 
TION CALLS REPORT OF MOTOR TRIALS WORTHLESS AS AGAINST PNEU- 


MATIC TUBES. 


The Merchants’ Association, in a booklet issued last night, attacked 
and condemned the recommendation of Postmaster General Burleson to 
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replace the postal pneumatic-tube service of New York and other cities 
with an autotruck service. 

‘rhe comparative tests carried out by postal officials by direction of 
the l’ostmaster General before the abolition of the pneumatic tubes was 
recommended were declared “false, misleading, and practically worth 
less The statement says: 

their investigation, vital factors were ignored or suppressed 

B cason of their suppression, false inferences were suggested, 

leading to fallacious conclusions The utility of the tubes was 

ninimized, and the practicable performance of autos under service 
conditions wes grossly exaggerated,’ 

‘The specific complaints made out against the tests carried on by Mr. 
Burleson were: That the auto tests were made in summer, under mini- 
mun traffic congestion, and entire absence of obstructions of snow and 
ice; that excessive speeds were maintained and that “service” stops 
were omitted, 

it «eas also charged that “the rapidity and capacity of tie tubes was 
understated, the operation of the tubes being retarded on one occasion.” 
The tests were made on Sunday, when there were fewer cierks on duty 
lo le the tube service, and the autos were favored by the absence 
of tl ect trafic and congestion 

cxamples cf the alleged 
continues : 

shown that the so-called tests ignorcd all factors of 
tion, and that the results were presented as though they 

typical and fairty representative of the conditions to be met 
such is not the fact it és proved by the experience of every 
tant post office in the country that the actual service rate of 
pet } not more than one-third that presented by the re- 
port of the committee of post-effice cmployees and accepted by the 

Postmaster General. 

“While the auto mail service in this city reas disorganized and in- 
efficient for many days in succession last winter, the prenmatic 
tube service continued without interruption, and by 1 its 
the entire velime of outgoing letter mails tn 
tl city was dispatched without detay.”’ 

of New York, before the 
mittee, Dec. 14, 1916.} 
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rhe New York mail service is a competitive service. It is opposed 
by telegraph, telephone, messenger service, und other agencies. If 
the tubes are eliminated, $250,000 annua! special-delivery revenue will 
be lost to it. In addition, the frequent snov of New York’s 
wi would make truck service impossibl It would be necessary to 
number of trucks now used. If the tubes were dis 


storms 


dou or triple the fj 
placed, thousands, if not millions, in gross revenues of the office would 
be lost because the service would be diminished. 

‘ongress would make it possible to have hourly mail deliveries all 
over the city, as 1 should like to see, we could produce more for the 
Natix Treasury. Help us to give the public more service—don’t 
inju the service we have now. 

[ Washington special to Boston Transcript.] 
7 LA rHer TUBES CAN DO’ STATEMENT BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTER 
BY A MAN WHO KNOWS. 

Delegations of representative citizens were present from Boston, New 
York. Chicago, St. Louis, and other cities. The attendance was so 
large that on the motion of Congressman PatGcr, of Massachusetts, the 
heat was transferred from the committee’s hearing room in the Cap 
it the caucus reom in the House Office Building. 

I tubes were established to carry first-class mail, which pays the 
Goverument $1 a pound, but also can carry newspapers and parcel-post 
pac} Boston, he said, has 7 miles of tube service, while there are 
50 of service in the country. 

} wer to a question by Mr. Whipple, the witness said that the | 
stat it in the report that “ rapidity of tube containers is limited to | 
intei of about 15 seconds’ was untrue. Our containers,’’ he con 
tint ire dispatched at intervals of 8 to 19 seconds, and under 
cert conditions cin be dispatched at even smaller intervals.” A 
mci of the committee asked Mr. Emerson what the tubes did do, not 
what they could do, and he replied that the containers were dispatched 
at intervals of not more than 10 seconds. The witness denied the state- 
ment that only about 20 peunds of letter mail could be dispatched each 
minute, saying that the truth was that the company could dispatch 60 
pounds, or 3,000 letters, each minute. 

Mr. Emerson paid considerable attention to the commission's state 
I that “complaints resulting from damage to mail” in the tube 
service were frequent. “ This statement is not in accordance with the 
fact he said. “ The truth is that complaints of damage to mail, due 
t nings of the containers, or any other cause, are very infrequent. 
oO tems in five cities carry approximately 26,000,000 letters per 
da Out thi normous mass on only eight different occasiens dur 
ing 1 year has «a container come open. These eight containers carried 
a to if say 4,000 letters, very few of which, perhaps 200, were in- 

ire riled lhe proportion of these letters to the total number of 
lett ied during the year by matl tubes is so infinitesimal that to 
make it 1 easily understood one would have to divide 1 per cent 
into 2,000,000 parts; in other words, it is two-millionths of 1 per 
cent 


A laugh went about the room as this statement was made. 


Picking Uncle Sam’s Pocket. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WILLIAM P. BORLAND. 


OF MISSOURI, 
In rut House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 15, 1917. 


HON. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, Uncle Sam is a liberal old 
soul. He don’t mind spending his money, but he likes to get 


something for it. He hates like thunder to have his pocket 
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picked. I append here a very streng editorial from a leading 
newspaper of the South on the timely subject of what becomes 
of Uncle Sam’s money : 

JUST ONE WASTE CITED. 

On Wednesday, January S, Hon, WILLIAM P. Bor.anp, one of the 
Representatives of Missouri in the House of Representatives, stood 
and again called attention to the fact that Uncle Sam should run bis 
business in a businesslike manner. 


Mr. BORLAND is not a2 mere calamity howler. His voice is net one 
calling for economy without calling attention to a genuine and par 


ticular waste. He points the way to a possible saving and an existing 
poor business arrangement. 

This speech of Mr. BorLanp called the attention of the House to 
the fact that the 30,000 Government clerks in the executive depart- 


ments at Washington work only seven hours a day instead of a 
standard business day of eight hours. Those 30,000 business hours 
are wasted in Washington every day. In addition to this the em 
ployees at Washington have a far greater number of holidays than 
does the average cmployee. 

Outside of Washington the civil-service employees. werk the regu- 





lation eight-hour day as minimum, sometimes longer, and have none 
of these special privileges allowed the Washington employees. 

The Representative from Missouri goes on to show that this favoritism 
requires the employment of an unnecessarily large number of clerks to 
transact the public business at Washington. It necessitates the expendi 
ture of an unnecessary and excessive sum for the proper movement of 
the mere machinery of government. Mr. BorLanp says: “The army 
of clerks in Washington is increasing like a swarm of locusts to eat up 
the substance of the taxpayers. ‘The pay roll of the Federal Government 


is now $50,000,000 a year in the District of Columbia. Ten per cent 
of this, or $5,000,000, is a conservative estimate of the amount of this 
waste.” 

Mr. BORLAND continues: “If cight hours for a day’s labor is fair 


for the taxpayer, it is fair for the tax eater. If the farmers and business 
men throughout the country who are not afraid to work at least eight 


| hours a day to pay the taxes that support the Government are advised 


in truth, they will insist that these public employees—those who ars 
supported by the Government—shall give an honest and standard day's 
work, This abuse has been going on for years, until it has become a 


‘vested wrong. Retrenchment is a matter of specific reform, and here 
is one upon which all intelligent business men can agree.” 

At the end of the next fiscal year the Government will be facing a 
deficit of $570,000,000. Already arrangements are being mace for new 
and additional taxes. The people pay the taxes. In the light of such 
a thing the administration will do well to heed the words of Mr. 
BORLAND and try a bit of saving. 

Grover Cleveland said: “In concluding this communication its last 
words shall be an appeal to the Congress for the most rigid economy in 
the expenditure of the money it holds in trust for the people. The way 
to perplexing extravagance is easy, but a return to frugality is difficult. 
When, however, it is considered that those who bear the burdens of 
taxation have no guaranty of honest care save in the fidelity of their 


public servants, the duty of ali possible retrenchment is _ plainly 
manifest.” : 
Thomas Jefferson said: “‘ Public expenditures ought to be honestly 


and economically made, that labor might be lightly burdened.” 

The Baltimore platform said: ‘‘ We denounce the*protligate waste of 
the money wrung from the people by oppressive taxation through the 
lavish appropriations of recent Republican Congresses, which have kept 
taxes high and reduced the purchasing power of the people's toil. We 
demand a return to that simplicity and economy which befits a demo 
cratic Government, and a reduction in the number of useless officers, 
the salaries of which drain the substance of the people.” 

Mr. BorLanp says: “ Every dollar in the Federal Treasury, or that 
ever will be in the Federal Treasury, comes out of the pockets of the 
American producer.” 

Now, this was written without any knowledge of the political affilia 
tion of Mr. Bortanp. His is sound advice whatever his party. For 
the information of the editor and the readers of the Times the following 
is read from the Congressional Directory: “ WILLIAM PATTERSON Bor- 
LAND, Democrat, of Kansas City, Mo.” He’s a good man. Kansas City 
will help the Nation by keeping him there. 


Construetive Legislation fer Financial Preparedness— 
Federal Banking Consolidation Act. 


An act to coordinate, unify, and consolidate the financial system of the 
United States by creating and establishing a Federal exchange, amend- 
ing the postal savings act, and amending the Federal reserve act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MORIN, 


* OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


By 


In tHe Houser or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 16, 1917. 

Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, on January 9, 1917, I introduced 
into the House a bill the object of which, as its title states, is 
to “ coordinate, unify, and consolidate” our financial system, in 
order that the full financial power of the United States may be 
available to meet the demands, both domestic and foreign, which 
will be made upon the capital of the country for many years after 
the close of the war. This bill is based upon the obvious fact 
that a sound and efficient financial system can be established 
only by legislation which is properly correlated, and it is therefore 
designed to create and establish the additional legal mechanism 
which is required to knit together the financial legislation now 
in existence in such manner as to create a complete financial 
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structure, over which the capital of the country may flow in 
response to the varying demands of our business activities with 
the greatest safety, freedom, and efficiency. 

Specifically, this bill is designed to standardize high-class 
investment securities as distinguished from speculative securi- 
ties; to create a central publie market restricted entirely to 
such securities, which would, incidentally, include Federal farm- 
loun bonds, and thereby make such bonds marketable as * listed 
securities ”; und to make the Federal reserve banks paying 
institutions, representing the entire financial community, by 
offering such inducements to membership in the Federal Reserve 
System as would make it more advantageous for the State banks 
and trust companies to join the reserve system than to remain 
out of it. 

In the preparation of this bill I have been assisted by a con- 
stituent and neighbor of mine, Mr. Earle P. Carman, a lawyer 
and financial expert and a recognized authority on national 
and international finance. Mr. Carman is of opinion that this 
pill, if enacted, would provide us with the most efficient and 
scientific financial system ever established in any country and 
enable the United States to retain permanently its present posi- 
tion of primacy as a financial power, 

In order that all may become thoroughly familiar with the 
object of this measure, {1 would like to submit for consideration 
a brief analysis of this bill: 

Aside from the introduction and the general provisions, which 
are self-explanatory and comprise sections 1, 10, 11. 12, and 13, 
this bill is composed of three divisions, which supplement each 
other in such manner as to make their operation reciprocal and 
effective; and in like manner, the bill in its entirety is designed 
to supplement the Federal reserve act and the Federal farm 
loan act in such manner as to make the three acts—should 
this bill become law—reciprocal, effective, and scientific in 
operation. 

FEDERAL EXCHANGE DIVISION. 


The first division of the bill, comprising sections 2 to 7, in- 
clusive, which may be designated as the “ Federal exchange 
division.” has three objects in addition to its reciprocal pur- 
poses hereinafter explained. These objects are: 

First. To provide the public with a practical means of dis- 
tinguishing between investment securities and speculative secur- 
ities, which are hopelessly confused on all existing exchanges 
and handled in such manner that it is practically impossible 
for the public to distinguish the one from the other. For the 
purposes of this bill the term ~ investment securities ” may be 
said to mean bonds and stocks which are issued under every rea- 
sonable restriction as to safety and which represent existing 
property having an actual value greatly in excess of the total 
amount of such securities issued against it and a demonstrated 
earning power sufficient to insure the payment of interest or 
dividends under the most adverse eonditions reasonably con- 
ceivable. All stocks and bonds not possessing these requisites 
must be regarded as speculative securities, for the purposes of 
this bill. 

Second. To establish a central trading mart or national pub- 
lic market for securities issued by the Federal land banks 
under the provisions of the Federal farm loan act. The Fed- 
eral farm loan bonds, to be issued under that act, will be in- 
vestment securities of the highest class and under proper con- 
ditions would find a market second only to that of Government 
bonds. This has been the case with bonds issued by the land 
banks in France and Germany, and since the beginning of the 


war such securities in those countries have been preferred to | 
Government bonds. In those countries, however, land-bank | 
bonds are “listed securities,” while under our present financial | 


system the Federal farm-loan bonds will be “unlisted securi- 
ties.’ An unlisted security has only a private market—that is, 
it ean be sold or transferred by the holder only when a purchaser 


las been found through private inquiry. A listed security has | 


«i public market, where its price is quoted daily, and it can be 
sold or transferred by simply instructing a broker to sell it. 


This elementary explanation is made to emphasize the fact that 
an unlisted security can not compete in the money market with 


a listed seeurity of equal grade or even of an inferior grade. 


The farm-loan bonds as unlisted securities can not compete in | 


the security market with listed industrial securities, except 
when the supply of money or capital is excessive. 


Third. To standardize high-class investment securities of all | 


kinds by providing an exchange upon which no other class of 
securities ean be handled, and thus create a safe and sound 


basis for the extension of the functions of the Federal reserve | 


banks in such manner as to make them paying institutions, 
representing all the sound financial interests of the Nation. If 
this bill becomes law, membership in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
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| of the reserve banks indicate the supply of and demane for 
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tem will have such advantages that nearly all of the eligible 
State banks will join the system. 
POSTAL SAVINGS DIVISION. 

The second division of the bill, being section 8, which may be 
designated as the “ postal-savings division,’ has two objects 
in addition to its reciprocal purposes hereinafter explained. 
These objects are: 

First. To effect a more complete mobilization of our national 
resources by relieving the Postal Savings System of burden- 
some and arbitrary restrictions and placing its ultimate control 
in a committee qualified to administer it in such manner that it 
will reach all classes of the population, including the foreign 
element, who for various reasons will not deposit their savings 
anywhere except in a postal savings bank, This would bring 
into use and make productive a vast fund of capital which is 
now idle and in hiding among the prejudiced, ignorant, and 
timid classes. There does not appear to be any reason why the 
aggregate of our postal savings deposits should not be rela- 
tively as great as they were in France prior to the war. If 
this were the case, however, the postal savings deposits in this 
country would amount to about $750,000,000, while, in fact, 
they did not reach $100,000,000 until quite recently. 

Second. To facilitate the deposit by the Government of postal 
savings funds in private banks, as required by existing law, by 
authorizing the board of trustees of the Postal Savings System 
to accept as security for such deposits securities listed on the 
Federal exchange under such conditions and limitations as the 
said board of trustees may deem wise. 

FEDERAL RESERVE DIVISION. 

The third division of the bill, being section 9, which may be 
designated as the “ Federal reserve division,” has two objects, in 
addition to its reciprocal purpose hereinafter explained. These 
objects are: 

First. To make the Federal reserve banks paying institutions 
by authorizing them to utilize a part of their resources in loans 
to member banks of the reserve system when such loans are se- 
cured by bonds or stocks listed on the Federal exchange. ‘This 
the bill would accomplish by creating an issue department and 
a banking department in each Federal reserve bank. The issue 
department would perform all the functions performed by the 
bank at the present time, and would control its liquid resources. 
The banking department would perform the single function of 
making loans to member banks against Federal exchange securi- 
ties, and would control the resources of the bank which are of 
a permanent nature, and therefore adapted to this class of 
loans. 

The exact proportion of the resources which each department 
would utilize can be ascertained only by a eareful compilation 
of banking statistics, but it is certain that the issue departments, 
under the terms of the bill, would control considerably mere 
than half of the total resources of the banks. The addition 
of the eligible State banks to the reserve system, which is 
practically certain to follow the enactment of this bill, would 
practically double the resources of the reserve banks, and their 
issue departments would therefore have resources in excess of 





The operations of each department would be kept separate and 
distinet, but the Federal Reserve Board, under urgent circum- 
stances, could authorize any bank to transfer funds from one 
department to the other, subject to such penalty as the board 
should deem it necessary to impose. 

Second. To enable the reserve banks to exercise their proper 
influence in the money market, by indicating the conditions with 
respect to investment capital, as well as the conditions with 
respect to liquid capital. At the present time the discount r 


Ex total resources of the reserve banks at the present time. 


liquid capital only, because the banks are restricted in their 
activities entirely to commercial credit transactions L other 
operations involving liquid capital. Under this bill the discount 
rates of the issue departments would continue to indicate the 
credit situation with respect to liquid capital, vhile the interest 
rates of the banking departments would indicate the credit 


situation with respect to investment capital. The discount rates 
of the issue departments and the interest rates of the banking 
departments, when considered together, would constitute a true 


barometer of the actual financial condition of the cou! Tl 
| reserve board and the reserve banks would thus be able to in 
' 
| 


cate in advance undue expansion of credits and thus avoid the 
danger of money stringency or panies. 
RECIPROCAL OPERA rions OF THE THREE P!IVISIONS. 
The reciprocal operation of the three divisions is obvious. 
The first division, by standardizing high-class investment se- 
| eurities, makes the operation of the second and third divisions 


| safe and practicable. 
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The second division, by authorizing the acceptance of such 

standardized securities as security for postal-savings funds, 

creates an inducement to banks throughout the country to buy 
such standardized securities. 

The third division, by authorizing the banking departments of 
the Federal reserve barks to make loans to member banks 
against such standardized securities, creates an inducement to 
member banks to buy such securities. 

This inducement to the member banks to buy these standard- 
ized. securities creates a preferred market for such securities, 
since the banks are the original purchasers at wholesale of 
practically all high-grade securities, which they then can sell at 
retail to individual investors. 

The preferred market thus created for such securities fur- 
nishes the inducement to corporations and underwriters to list 
these securities on the Federal exchange, and that. inducement 
would be so great that no firm or corporation could afford not to 
list nny seeurities which would be eligible. 

Thus the three divisions of the bill operate reciprocally, each 
insuring the success of the other. 

RELATION OF THE BILL TO PRPPRAL RESERVE ACT AND FEDBRAL FARM-LOAN 

ACT. 

The bill in its entirety supplements the Federal reserve act by 

providing inducements to eligible State banks to join the reserve 


system, which the State banks could not afford to ignore. These | 





inducements are (1) the right to obtain loans from the Federal! | 
reserve banks against high-grade collateral seeurity, in addi- | 


tion to the existing right to discount paper and secure currency ; 
and (2) the right to reeeive their propertionate share of postal- 
saviugs funds, which under this bill would reach several hundred 
millions of dollars, and which under existing law must be de- 
posited in member banks of the reserve system, if there are any 
such banks in the communities where the deposits originated. 

The admission of the eligible State banks to the reserve system 
would complete the unification of our banking system, which the 
Federal reserve act is designed: to accomplish. 

This bill supplements the Federal farm-loan act by creating a 
preferred market for securities issued under it, and thus placing 
such securities on a level with all other high-grade securities. 
This would enable the land banks to readily sell all the securities 
they care to issue; and; would insure the farmer the benetit of the 
most favorable rate of intefest at all times. 

As stated before, in the preparation of this bill I have had the 
assistance of a neighber and constituent of mine, Earle P. 
Carman, one of the ablest financial experts in this country. 
Mr. Carman has made a very extensive study of finance, beth 
in. this country and abroad, and is familiar with the finaneial 
systems of all the leading nations. He is an original thinker 
and his ideas have commanded the attention and received the 
approval of many of our most eminent financial authorities, 
I wish to read a paragraph concerning him from Jordan's En- 
eyclopedia of. Pennsylvania Biography, which says: 

Mr. Carman is a frequent contributor to financial periodicals and an 
occasional lecturer on financial topics. His insight into financial prob- 
lems is well illustrated by the fact that he was the first man to pub- 
licly advocate important measures in the development of the Federal 
Reserve Banking System, which were afterwards adopted by the Federal 
Reserve Board and the National Association of Credit Men. ‘These 
measures were suggested by Mr. Carman in an article entitled “ The 
change iv credit methods made necessary by the Federal reserve act,” 
which was pubiished in the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, of 
New York, April 24, 1915, later appeared in pamphiet form, and soon 
found a permanent place in financial literature in the libraries of the 
American Bankers’ Association and of all the Pederal reserve banks 

The article xabeve mentioned is also quoted at length in a new 
fineneial textbook, recently published by the University of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Carman originated the legislative plan embodied in this 
bill, and thet plan is an adaptation of long established and 
scieutific financial principles to the business and financial con- 
ditions existing in this country. ‘This plan was stated and dis- 
cussed at length by Mr. Carman in an article published in the 
Annatist, of New York, April 24, 1916. That article was pub- 
lished before the Federal farm-lonan aet was passed, and it in- 
cludes a discussion of that act and shows the need of the legis- 
lation embodied in this bill and the relation of such legislation 
to our entire financial system. | wish to read that article in 
full, which ts as follows: 

CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION wor FINANCIAL PREPAREDNESS. 
{By Earle I. Carman.) 

(Norr.—As the Federal farm-loan act bas been enacted since the fol- 
lowing article was written, the other legislation suggested might be 
combined in. @ comparatively short and single act, bearing a title such 


as suggested on the cover hereof and designated (for example) by. the 
short tithe ef “ Pederal banking consolidation act.’') 


I 
Ii can, hardly be assumed that the United States will permanently 


occupy first place in the world as a financial power unless it develops 
a financial system as efficient and scientific as the financial systems of 
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the great nations with which it must compete for that commanding 
position. 

A nation may be banker to the world only by providing an abundance 
of capital for foreign investment, and as the development ef our inter- 
nal resources must continue to require a large proportion of the capital 
of the country for many years to come, the only hepe of accumulating 
any considerable amount of capital for foreign enterprise, without re 
tarding domestic development, lies in the establishment of a financial 
system which will promote the highest efficiency in credit operations 
and the greatest economy in the use of capital. Sueh a system can 
be established only by iegislative acts which are correlated and which 
supplement each other in such manner as to create a complete structure 
that will provide lines of communication for the economic movements 
of capital in response to all the business needs of the country. 

Our business activities, considered from a financial viewpoint, naturally 
divide themselves into three general classes: Commercial operations, 
agricultural operations, and industrial operations. 

As the credit facilities provided by the Federal Reserve System, as 
at present constituted, are limited practically to commercial opera- 
tions, and Federal legislation in respect of agricultural operations and 
industrial operations seems Ikely to be enacted—either in beneticial or 
injurious form—-we may well profit by examining the principles which 
oe govern such legislation and the objeets which it; should, accom- 
plish. 

The ultimate ideal of scientific finance is to make all capital pro- 
ductive in the highest degree. This ideal will never be fully attained, 
but the nearer the financial system of any nation approaches that 
supreme perfection the greater will be the prosperity of that nation 
and the richer and happier its people. 

As capital is made up of savings which are constantly aceumulating 
among nearly all classes of people and: are therefore very widely scat- 
tered, banking institutions are organized for the purpese, inter alia, 
of mobilizing savings, and financial systems are established for the 
purpose, inter alia, of utilizing savings as capital. 

In tinancial operations capital is represented by money and: credit, 
This credit is represented by written instruments, varied in. value and 
multiftudinous in number, which circulate in somewhat limited, though 
established, business channels much as the money of the country cir- 
culaies among the masses. Credit instruments thus constitute a form 
of currency. For the purpose of comparison we may refer to the 
money of the country—-gold, silver, and paper—as “ money currency ” 
and to all forms of credit instruments——-whether temperary or perma» 
nent in character—as “ credit currency.’ 

Money currency is created exclusively by the Government and is 
always worth its face value in gold, while credit currency: is created 
without limit by private individuals, and its. value depends upon the 
security behind each credit instrument, This security may or may not 
be worth the face value of the instrument. 

Money currency represents only gold in the last analysis, while credit 
currency may represent any kind of property, fixed or mevable, and it 
may. also represent only potential wealth or prospeetive property values, 
In the latter case it is speculative credit. currency. 

This credit currency constitutes the medium of exchange in the great 
majority of business transactions, which are settled’ by credit operations 
in which credits are made to offset each other through the circulation 
and exchange of. credit instruments. Banks and bankers are the inten 
mediaries through whom these credit operations are carried on. The 
ultimate balances resulting from these exchanges of credit are settled 
in money, but such balances are relatively so small that their settle 
ment constitutes but a minor part of the banker's duties; and while 
money is the universal and basic medium of exchange in the last re- 
sort. the volume of business transactions settled through credit opera- 
tions without money is so vast that modern banking may be defined 
for practical purposes as the “creation, distribution, and exchange of 
credits.” 

When these facts are borne in mind, it would appear to be: obvious 
that onr financial system, in addition to providing an elastic money 
currency, should also perform at least the following functions: 

1. It should provide legal facilities for the creation and circulation 
of a sound credit currency in cach of the three great fields of business 
activity—commercial, agricultural, and industrial, 

2. It should operate in such manner as to provide the public with 
a practical means of distinguishing between that credit currency whtich 
represents existing property of known value, which we may designate 
as ‘‘ scientific credit instruments,” and that credit currency which rep- 
resents only potential wealth or property of unknown value, which we 
may designate as “speculative credit instruments.” 

3S. It should mobilize our financial resources: to the greatest prac- 
ticable extent by providing depositories for savings. which will reach 
all classes of people, including that considerable number of the popula- 
tion (both native and foreign) who will not intrust their savings to 
any person or institution except the Government itself. 

4. It should unite our strong banking institutions into a single sys- 
tem, in order to effect the greatest efficiency and ecanomy in. the utili- 
zation of capital when mobilized. 

The Federal Reserve System provides credit currency ‘om commercial 
operations and unites the national banks, but in. order. that our financial 
system as a whole may perform the other functions mentioned, the fol- 
lowing Federal legislation would appear to be advisable : 

1. Legislation which will establish a Federal land credit. system, 
providing for the creation of sound agricultural credit. currency. 

2. Legislation which will establish a Federal exchange, in order to 
provide a central public market for (a) industrial seeurities which 
have attained the standard of an investment, excluding all’ speeulative 
securities, and (b) securities issued by the Federal land. eredit system 
and all other investment securities; the listing regulations of the Fed 
eral exchange to be such that it will operate as the circulation center of 
investment securities only. 

3. An amendment of the postal savings act, which; will. remove all 
limitations as to the amount which may be accepted for deposit, the 
rate of interest paid thereon, and the rate of interest charged’ on postal 
savings funds redepostted with private banks, and vest the power to 
regulate these matters in a committee composed of the gevernor of 
the Federal Reserve Board and the chief executive officers of the 
Federal land-credit system and the Pederal exchange, 

4, An amendment of the Federal reserve act, which will create ar 
issue department and a banking department in each of the. Federal 
reserve banks; the issue departments to control reserves held against 
demand deposits, rediscounting, and the issue of curremey; and the 
banking departments to control reserves held against time deposits. and 
the capital of the reserve banks, with authority to make adv os 
to member banks of the reserve system (subject to regulation by the 
are Reserve Board) against securities listed on the Federal ex- 
change. 
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In order to determine whether such legislation, when combined with 
existing law, would provide us with a financial system that would per- 
form the functions mentioned, we must now observe the nature and 
the method of financing commercial operations, agricultural operations, 
and industrial operetions, respectively ; then briefly examine the prob- 
lem of mobilizing savings, and also the problem of unifying our 
banking system; and in conclusion, observe the probable results of the 
operation of our financial system, if thus established. 

II. 

Commercial operations include the transactions involved in the dis 
tribution of the marketable products of the land, the factory, and the 
mine from the time such products come into existence as salable com- 
modities untit they reach the consumer, either at home or abroad. 
Ordinarily there are several sales of the same commodities as they 
pass from one party to another in the distributing operations which 
form the connecting ‘!inks between the producer and the consumer. 
Hach sale may involve a corresponding credit operation; thus the pro- 
ducer may extend credit to the jobber, the jobber may extend credit 
to the wholesaler, and the wholesaler may extend credit to the retailer, 
who may pay when the goods are sold te the consumer. In commer- 
cial credit transactions the aim is to extend credit to each party only 
during the peried of his possession of the goods, it being assumed 
that when the goods are sold the loan will be paid out of the money 
realized; hence, instruments representing commercial credits are said 
to be “ self-liquidating.” 

Formerly no means existed of identifying commercial credits, which 
were represented by the same form of instrument used in most other 
temporary credit transactions; but recently the Federal Reserve Board 
has provided a means of identifying commercial credit instruments 
without difficulty by its regulations creating and defining “bank ac- 
eptances,” “trade acceptances,’ and ‘commodity paper,’’ which by 
their form and origin practically insure their character as commercial 
instruments, and eventually will doubtless be used exclusively in com- 
mercial operations. 

As these instruments can be converted into cash at any time by dis- 
counting them at the reserve banks, no facilities are needed to expedite 
their circulation, as in the case of credit instruments of a permanent 


nature. 
II. 

Agricultural operations, other than the distribution of products, are 
financed in other countries through rural-credit societies and land- 
mortgage banks. 

A rural-credit society is an association of producers organized for the 
cooperative sale of agricultural products and the cooperative purchase 
of agricultural equipment and supplies. The credit instruments issued 
by such societies are usually supported by the joint and several liability 
of all the members and are highly regarded in foreign financial circles, 
but as such instraments are not secured by any specific assets they 
must be classified as speculative, for our present purposes, and therefore 
do not come within the scope of the legislation under consideration. 

\ system of land-mortgage banks will be provided by the bill reported 
by the committees. of the present (Sixty-fourth) Congress which will be 
known as the “ Federal farm-loan act,” if enacted. This bill provides 
for the division of the United States into 12 districts and the estab- 
lishment of a Federal land bank in each district and creates a Federal 
arm-Loan Board with general supervisory powers. Upon the applica- 
tion of 10 or more persons the farm-loan board may charter national 
farm-loan associations, to which the land banks may make loans 
against first mortgages on improved farm land on the amortization 
plan for periods of from 5 to 40 years, such loans never to exceed half 
the value of the land mortgaged. Against these mortgages the land 
banks may issue bonds to be known as ‘Federal farm-loan bonds,” 
under restrictions which insure that the amount of bonds: outstanding 
shall never exceed the unpaid principal due on the mortgages against 
which such bonds are issued. 

If the Federal farm-loan act proves to be practicable in operation, it 
will thus provide legal facilities for the creation of sound agricultural 
credit instruments of the highest class, but the sale of the farm-loan 
bonds will nevertheless be measured largely by their circulating power, 
and in order that such bonds or any other investment securities may 
circulate with ease and rapidity a central public market is absolutely 
essential. In practical banking operations the value of credit instru- 
ments is determined quite as much by the ease and rapidity with which 
they circulate as by any precise knowledge of the bankers as to the 
security behind the instruments. The fact that credit instruments can 
be made to circulate with ease and rapidity is convincing evidence of 
their soundness, while the fact that they can be sold on a public market 
ut any time for the price quoted at the instant enables bankers thronugh- 
out the country to make loans against such instruments as _ security 
or to realize uwpen them when necessary if owned outright. The value 
of such instruments even to the permanent investor is greatly en- 
hanced by their circulating power, which enables him te obtain tem 
porary loans whenever needed without the trouble and expense of 
changing his investment 

The Federal farm-loan act will not provide the facilities necessary 
to insure the easy and rapid circulation of land-credit instruments 
created ‘under it. 

EVs 


{ndustrial operations may be said to embrace practically all forms 
of business activity other than commercial operations and agricultural 
operations. As industrial enterprises of importance require a vast 

count of capital, they are usually owned by a large number of people, 
cach of whom supplies a share of the capital. This distribution of 
ownership in proportion to the amount of capital contributed is effected 
{ heorporating the enterprise and issuing certificates of ownership in 
form of capital stock. Borrowed capital is obtained through the 

ue and sale of bonds. Although certificates of stock are merely 
evidences of ownership in the business, while bonds are instruments 
of credit, yet, in so far as the practical operation of our financial system 











oncerned, stocks and bonds together may properly be regarded as 
constituting our “industrial credit currency,” used in financing indus- 
trial eperations. 

-reat many—-perhaps the majority—of industrial enterprises are 

Intive in their origin. They are designed to develop natural re- 


irces in new or only partially developed territory, or to establish new 


aud untried lines of enterprise in existing fields, and are based on 
Possibilities of creating new property values at great profit. 
Many industrial enterprises which begin as a speculation develop 


Into an established success, The stecks and bonds used in financing 
such enterprises are speculative while the enterprises remain specu- 
‘itive and become sound as the enterprises become sound. While an 
enterprise remains speculative the value of its credit currency can only 
be guessed at; but after it has attained the dignity of an established 
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business, by growth and development through a period of time, the 
value of its credit currency becomes fairly definite and can be ascer 
tained with reasonable certainty—that is, as much certainty as ordi 
narily exists in the line of business followed. : 

The period during which an enterprise is developing is called the 
“seasoning period” of its stocks and bonds; and when the ent rprise 
has developed until its power to earn enough, over and above expenses, 
to pay interest on its bonds and dividends on its stock has been demon- 
strated with reasonable certainty, such bonds and stocks are said to be 
‘seasoned securities.” 

**Unseasoned securities’ form the basis of speculation, while “ sea- 
soned securities ’’ form the basis of investment. 

It wiil be observed that State laws provide ample facilities for the 
creation of industrial credit currency and existing stock exchanges 
provide ample facilities for its circulation, but there is no mechanism in 
our financial system designed to provide the public with a practical 
means of distinguishing between unseasoned or speculative secu 
and seasoned or investment securities. 

It is contended by some authorities that sufficient facilities for this 
purpose are provided | existing stock exchanges, which are said to 
public opinion as to the nature and value of securities listed 
thereon by quoting the prices which the public is willing to pay for 
such securities. It is obvious, however, that investors can not determine 
whether the price queted for any security discloses the opinion of the 
speculative public or the opinion of the investing public as to the value 
of such security. The inability of existing stock exchanges to fairly 
serve the investing public, as distinguished from the speculative public, 
is due to the fact that they provide a market for investment securities 
and speculative securities without distinction. It would appear io be 
evident that exchanges which operate as circulation centers for both 
investment credit currency and speculative credit currency, without 
distinction, can not furnish safe or satisfactory service to those who 
desire investment credit currency only. 

A Federal exchange restricted to investment securities only would 
appear to create some very desirable connecting links in our financial 
structure and perform three distinct services of great benefit’ to nd 
finance, namely, (1) it would provide the public with a practical means 
of distinguishing between speculative securities and investment securi 
ties, (2) it would standardize high-class investment securities and thus 
form a basis for the extension of the functions of the reserve banks in 
such manner as to serve the entire banking community. and (3) it 
would provide a central public market for securities issued by the 
Federal land banks and thus impart to such securities the circulating 
power which is essential to the efficient operation of the agricultural 
credit system, which the Federal farm-loan act is designed to provice. 

Such an exchange should, of course, be governed by a nonpar 
beard of governors, and should furnish a voluntary (but not an exclu- 
sive) market for all curities which may meet with its listing require- 
ments. Underwriters having such securities to market could be de- 
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disclose 

















| pended upon to list them on the Federal exchange in order to obtain 


ney from investors at lower rate of 
ased public confiden 1 securities so listed, 

It would seem that such an exchange could be located only in Wash- 
ington because of the absence of constitutional authority for Congress 
to establish such an institution outside the District of Columbia. 


V. 
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The mobilization of savings is the primary problem in finance in all 
countries, since savings scattered or hidden are of no public benefit, 
while savings mobilized become the munitions of finance. This problem 
is solved quite as much by the variety of the depositories for sayings 
which are provided as by their number. There should be a sufficient 
variety of depositories to appeal to all « , and a sufficient 
number to reach all parts of the ceuntry. 

While there are in the neighborhood of 28,000 private banking ins 
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tutions in the United States, and they are legally divided in five 
general classes, yet in respect of the inducements offered to attract 
savings deposits practically all of the fall thin two 
general classes Savings are attracted I the ter 
tion offered and the rate of interest paid ri 
In this country four classes of i nal banks, Ntate 
banks, trust companies, and priv s—when considered as classes, 
offer substantially the same induct to the public in respect { 
tection of deposits and interest paid thereon, and thus the effect is the 
same as if all of these institutions constituted but one general rss 
Our savings banks form the other general clas whi the: ’ 
times pay a higher rate of interest on deposit ott an| ind 
|} are presumed to afford greater protection to depositors reason the 
| nature of the investments to which they are limited by law, yet tres 
of savings banks are frequent enough in most sections preven his 









class of depositories from ré ig a 
population, especially those of foreign 

In respect of the mobilization of 
France outranks all others, the accum 
try having long been a wonder of the 
the large number and the variety of pr 
offer inducements to the public for de] 
vided two classes of savings deposi 
extent necessary to eliminate practi 
nary savings banks’ form one of the 
banks form the other. The rate of interest paid by ths 





banks is always somewhat lower than the rate paid by the ordinary 
savings banks, althcugh the Government controls the investment of the 


deposits of both in substantially the same manne This differez in 








the rate of interest is designed to encourage posi ‘ ry 
savings banks, which are organized by private individuais and I 
resent local enterprise. 

The postal-savings banks are designed to reach the ignorant, pre 
judiced, and very timid classes, who look upon governmen as omnipo- 
tent and either distrust or hate all private bankers or capitalist nd 
also to reach those sections of the country w! th mount l 
posits available would not be sutticient to support privat I 
which must xzecessarily operate at greater expense th th 
depositories. 

The deposits of both the ordinary savings banks and the f 
ings banks must be paid into a central institution in I 
charged with the control or investment of “al ivat 
to the State, either voluntarily or under I —& 





ment of savings deposits, this institution is limited pr 
ernment bonds, municipal bonds, and bond: 
(land-mortgage bank). 

The method of mobilizing savings in France, and the extraordinary 
success which has attended it, suggest the solution of the problem in 
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this country. The Federal farm-loan act will be a long step in that 
direction, as it provides for the establishment of savings departments by 
the Federal land banks, which in respect of their operation will form a 
system closely resembling the system of ordinary savings banks of 
I‘'rance. The National farm-loan associations (which will be formed 
in great number if the system is successful) will accept and transmit 
savings deposits, withdrawable on not less than 30 days’ notice, to the 
land banks of their respective districts, and will make payments of 
withdrawals to depositors, as agents of the land banks, thus _perform- 
ing substantially the functions of the ordinary savings banks of France ; 
while the savings departments of the land banks will invest their 
funds in much the same manner that the funds of the ordinary savings 
banks of France are invested by the central institution in Paris, known 
as the Calsse Des Depots et Consignations. 

Thus the problem of more completely mobolizing our savings, espe- 
cially in the rural districts, seem to be in falr prospect of solution 
through the enactment of the Federal farm-loan act, in so far as time 
deposits are concerned; but the problem in respect of deposits with- 
drawable on demand (and this includes the savings of a very large 
number of the foreign element) and, to a considerable extent, the whole 
problem in the cities remains to be solved. 

If the postal savings act were amended, as suggested, and the power 
to regulate the acceptance of deposits and the rate of interest were 
thus vested in a proper committee, the postal savings depositories could 
be made to complete the mobilization of our resources to the greatest 
possible extent by providing savings depositories which would reach 
all parts of the country and attract the inactive capital now in hiding 
among the several classes of people before mentioned. 

The records of the Post Office Department show that foreigners now 
constitute 58.7 per cent of the total number of postal savings depositors 
and own 71.8 per cent of the total deposits. Under existing restric- 
tions, limiting deposits to $500 and interest to 2 per cent, postal sav- 
ings deposits at the close of the last fiscal year aggregated less than 
$66,000,000. If properly regulated the aggregate of such deposits in 
this country might become relatively as great as in France, in which 
case our total would be at least $750,000,000. 

wi 

No nation can develop its full financial power without a unified bank- 
ing system. It is evident that the unification of our banking system 
can be accomplished only by bringing the eligible State banks into the 
Federal Reserve System, and this can be effected in no other way than 
by offering inducements which will give the State banks that join the 
reserve system a decided advantage over those that remain aloof. 

The extension of the Postal Savings System in the manner heretofore 
indicated would swell the aggregate of postal savings funds to several 
hundred millions, and although these funds must be redeposited ratably 
with all the banks that qualify in the communities where the deposits 
originate, yet under the provisions of the reserve act only member banks 
are eligible to receive such deposits. The right to receive their share 
of the postal savings deposits would be a strong inducement to State 
banks to join the reserve system, and if the further inducement were 
added which would be offered by the banking departments of the Fea- 
eral reserve banks (should their operations be divided between issue 
departments and banking departments as suggested) it is difficult to see 
how any State bank able to get into the reserve system could afford to 
remain out of it. 

If precedent were needed to justify a division of the operations of a 
central bank into a department of issue and a department of banking, 
such precedent could be found in the Bank of Kngland, however much 
conditions in England may differ from conditions here; but the sound- 
ness of such a division of functions would appear to be evident upon 
principle alone, and the wisdom thereof appears to be strongly indi- 
cated by existing conditions in this country, 

In principle the reserves held against demand deposits are tem- 
porary or liquid capital, while the reserves held against time deposits 
and the capital of the reserve banks partake of the nature of perma- 
nent capital. This fact indicates the logical apportionment of the 
resources of the reserve banks to the issue departments and the banking 
departments, respectively, and suggests the functions which each de- 
partment should perform. The issue departments should hold the 
liquid capital and utilize it in rediscounting and currency operations, 
and the banking departments should hold the permanent capital and 
utilize it in advances against investment securities sound enough to be 

In respect of existing conditions, although the reserve system has 
been in operation bul a short time and under abnormal conditions, it 
seems to be clearly evident that the reserves against demand deposits, 
which will be held in the reserve banks when the reserve act becomes 
fully operative, will be ample to meet all demands for rediscounts and 
currency ; indeed, this would appear to be above question should such 
reserves be tremendously augmented by the addition of the strong State 
banks to the system. 

The use of the other tesources of the reserve banks by their banking 
departments would not only reduce idie capital to a minimum and serve 
the entire banking community, instead of commercial interests only, but 
would also make the reserve banks paying Institutions at all times, 
while the Interest rates in the two departments would always form an 
accurate index to the general credit situation. So long as the reserve 
banks are restricted to commercial operations restriction not im- 
posed upon the central banks in other countries) their interest rates 
can scarcely more than Indicate the credit situation In respect of Iquid 


capital only. 
VII. 


It seems reasonable to assume that our financial system, if strength- 
ened by the legislation suggested, would operate substantially as 
follows 

The tssue departments of the Federal reserve banks would provide 
ample facilities for the creation and circulation of a sound commercial 
credit currency, while the regulations of the Reserve Board enable the 
public to distinguish between sound commercial credit instruments and 
other instruments similar in form but cither speculative or non- 
liquid in character. 

A Federal land credit system, such as the Federal farm-loan act is 
designed to establish, would provide facilities for the creation of a 
sound agricultural credit: currency, easily recognized by the public; 
while the financing of agricultural enterprises of a speculative char 


acter, and of realty operations generally, would continue undisturbed | 


through the facilities already existing or which may be provided by 
State legislation, 

A Federal exchange, if established and operated as suggested, would 
standardize investment securities, enable the public to distinguish be- 
tween speculative securities and investment securities without dificulty, 
and provide facilities for the circulation of the land-credit instruments 
issued under the Federal land-credit system; while the creation and 











circulation of industrial securities of a speculative character would 
continue undisturbed through the facilities provided by existing law. 

The savings depositories of the land banks would compiete the mobi- 
lization of savings of a permanent nature, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts ; while the Postal Savings System, if extended as suggested, would 
complete the mobilization of savings of a temporary nature in all parts 
of the country and bring into use a vast fund of capital now idle and 
unproductive, 

The Postal Savings System would be operated justly and scientifically 
by a committee composed of the chief executive officers of the Federat 
Reserve Board, the Iederal land-credit system, and a Federal exchange, 
which would represent practically all the divergent business interests 
of the country and would possess that knowledge of conditions which 
should enable it to operate the system in such manner as to promote 
the public welfare in the highest degree. 

The inducements provided by the deposits of postal savings funds 
and the banking departments of the reserve banks would bring nearly 
all the eligible State banks into the reserve system and make it the 
greatest power in finance that ever existed, while the reserve banks 
would serve the entire banking community and always indicate the 
credit situation by their interest rates. 

And finally, it is believed that such a system would provide legal 
channels for the natural movements of capital with the greatest safety, 
freedom, and efficiency, and thus infuse into domestic finance that 
economy which, with the increase in national resources effected through 
the more complete mobilization of savings, would provide the United 
States with sufficient capital for foreign enterprise to make it a for- 
midable contender for the premier position as a financial power. 


sefore concluding these remarks it might not be amiss to state 
that this bill has already created quite a good deal of favorable 
comment from the press throughout the country. Many in- 
quiries have been made as to the scope of the measure, and I 
therefore would like to add that its intention is not to assume 
Federal control of any stock exchange, or affect their operations 
in any manner, except that it would tend to reduce uninten- 
tional speculation by enabling investors to keep out of the 
speculative market when they really desire to do so. The meas- 
ure is also absolutely devoid of partisan politics; but foreseeing 
that in the near future there would be a need for such con- 
structive legislation, I have carefully planned and worked out 
this bill as the basis for a measure that would be constructive in 
its every operation and destructive in no sense of the word. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM A. AYRE! 


OF KANSAS, 
In tue Houser or Representatives, 
Saturday, January 18, 1917, 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the amendment to the Post Office 
appropriation bill which has for its object the granting of a 
horizontal increase in salary of 10 per cent to the employees in 
the Postal Service drawing less than $1,200 per annum and a 
5 per cent increase in the salaries of those employees drawing not 
more than $1,800 and not less than $1,200 per annum is simply 
an act of justice to these employees and in keeping with the 
general sentiment of public and private employers to allow their 
employees a fair wage in return for the services rendered. The 
Wages these men receive to-day were fixed by law some 10 years 
ago to meet conditions as they existed at that time. The enor- 
mous increase in prices of all necessary commodities that go to 
inaintain the average American family has decreased the pur- 
chasing value of the dollar to the extent that grave difficulties 
are experienced in trying to continue a fair standard of living. 
The contention of these employees that their present pay is 
utterly inadequate to support their families and themselves is 
genuine and will be borne out by a close study of statistics com- 
piled by the Department of Labor and by special investigators 
and committees directed to look into the unsettled affairs to see 
if a remedy could be had to relieve the situation. 

In the report of the Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, No. 194, on page 20, we are informed that rates of 


| wages of the industrial classes of employees covered in their 


investigation advanced 15 per cent from 1907 to 1915, while the 
advance in the retail prices of foods for the same period showed 
2 23 per cent rise. No later data officially compiled is available 
showing the rates of increase or the number of employees affected 
in outside industries since 1915, but it is safe to say that in- 
creases ranging from 10 per cent to 50 per cent have been allowed 
and that approximately 6,000,000 employees have benefited 
thereby. From 1915 to 1916 the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show that there has been an increase of 16 per cent in the retail 
prices of articles of food, or an approximate total of 39 per cent 
increase in the prices ef foods alone since 1907, the time that the 
present salary schedule went into effect. Another interesting 


fact shown by the report of the Department of Labor is that 


























between the months of September and Oetober, 1916, the prices 
of foods jumped 3 per cent. These reports, however, deal only 
with articles of food and do not take into consideration other 
necessary commodities that are needed by the average family. 
Figures compiled by Bradstreet’s, and which we can assume as 
being reasonably correct, show that at the opening of the month 
of December commodity prices, collectively considered, were 25 
per cent higher than the level registered at the outset of the 
year, and that in the period November 1 to December 1 alone 
the increase in commodity prices jumped 7 per cent. Employers 
in the industrial and commercial world have granted their em- 
ployees reasonable and fair wage increases as. an absolute neces- 
sity and as an act of justice. 

According to reports the United States Steel Corporation has 
added $20,000,000 to its annual pay roll, and similar action has 
been taken by independent steel makers. According to a state- 
ment published in the Literary Digest the trend toward wage 
raising is almost universal. The successive advances of the 
3s Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey mean that its employees are 

j getting 37 per cent more than they did in August, 1915, while 
their working days are shorter. Silk mills near Passaic, N. J., 
4 have followed up an earlier increase of 20 per cent with one of 
10 per cent more. Some 30,000 workers employed by the Ameri- 
ean Clothing Manufacturers’ Association are to get wage in- 
ereases of from 35 per cent to 40 per cent, and nonmember manu- 
facturers are expected to follow. 

The Edison Co. and the Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 
have devised schemes for paying their workers the same per- 
centages on their quarterly wages that stockholders receive in 
dividends on their stock. The Westinghouse Electric Co. reports 
a 12 per cent inerease. The Northern Pacific Railroad’s less- 
highly paid workers get a 5 per cent wage raise. New York 
State glove manufacturers are to give their Fulton County 
workers from 4 per cent to 25 per cent more than they have been 
getting. It was recently announced in Chicago that 25 business 
concerns were putting an additional $10,000,000 per year into 
the pay envelopes of their 100,000 employees. Some 35,000 em- 
ployees of .the American Woolen Co. get a 10 per cent raise. 
Others sharing in the widespread distribution of prosperity are 
rubber workers in Rhode Island; cement workers in New Jer- 
sey ; coal miners in Kentucky ; cotton-mill operatives in Georgia ; 
potters in Ohio; tanners in Pennsylvania; plowmakers in In- 
diana; Colorado Fuel & Iron employees in Colorado; lumbermen 


rete tia SOs t 


in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas; explosive makers 


in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Michigan, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa; and the scattered employees of the Adams, Wells-Fargo, 
and Western Express Cos. 


a From these statements it will be seen that the wages of, 


employees in all branches of industries have more than kept 
pace with the increased cost of the necessaries of life, but that 
no increases have been allowed the Government employees to 
offset the steadily diminishing value of their fixed compensation. 
We are face to face with a condition that should be remedied. 
These men have no other alternative than to look to this Con- 
gress for relief, and, as has aptly been said by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann], it is in our power to say whether or 
not the prosperity that is enjoyed by others shall result in a 
calamity to the Government employees. 

The House of Representatives in its wisdom has seen fit to 
include in the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill a provision to allow similar increases to the employees in 
the executive departments, as are proposed in this amendment. 
I believe that we should make no discrimination against the 
employees in other branches of the Government service. It 
costs just as much, if not more, to live in other sections of the 
country as it does in Washington, and the employees in the 
Postal Service located in every part of the United States should 
benefit by legislation to allow them this fair advance in pay. 


SC RESIS 


City of Okmulgee—The Creek Capital. 
: EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

s OF 
B HON. WILLIAM W. HASTINGS, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 

F In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 19, 1997. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, in the early part of the last 


century, about 75 years ago, the Creek Tribe of Indians was 
induced by treaty to remove west of the Mississippi River and 


to locate in what is now the State of Oklahoma. A very large 
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tract of land was patented to the tribe by the Government. 
From time to time, however, their land holdings were reduced, 
and by the treaty of 1866 alone they were induced to sell to 
the Government more than 3,000,000 acres of land at the very 
low price of about 30 cents per acre. 

When the Dawes Commission, by the act of March 3, 1893, 
was sent to the Five Civilized Tribes to get them to give up their 
tribal government and consent to the allotment of their lands, 
this tribe consisted of about 16,000 members and held more than 
3,000,000 acres of land in the very heart of eastern Oklahoma. 
Under agreements made the land of this tribe has been allotted 
and their affairs, in a large measure, have been wound up. 

Okmulgee was the Creek tribal capital, where the Creek Legis- 
lature met from year to year for more than three-quarters of a 
century. The item in this bill provides for the purchase of the 
old capitol building and the block of ground upon which it stands 
to be used by the Government as a post office and other offices 
in the city of Okmulgee. Under an agreement with the Creek 
Tribe this block of ground was appraised about four years ago 
by representatives of the Government and the Creek Tribe at 
$65,000. It is in the business district and is easily worth 
$100,000. A representative of the Government sent to inspect 
the building and block in his report verified my estimate of 
the value of the property made before the committee. 

The members of the Creek Tribe, whose tribal existence is 
passing into history, and the white people of Oklahoma earnestly 
desire to have the exterior of this old capitol building retained 
in its present form, so far as possible, as a memorial to the Creek 
Tribe. The purpose of this item is to appropriate moaey with 
which to buy it and the ground upon which it stands, rearrange 
the interior of the building, modernize it and enlarge it, for use 
as a post office and other Government offices. The additional 
appropriation reported for the enlargement is upon the estimate 
made by the Treastry Department. 

The city of Okmulgee has now a population of perhaps 15,000 
people. It is one of the rapidly growing cities in eastern Okla- 
homa. It is difficult to explain to the House how rapidly cities 
grow in my State in the heart of the oil belt. A few years ago oil 
was discovered in northern Oklahoma, and its development has 
extended southward throughout the entire State until it has 
reached the southern border. Within the past four years oil, 
gas, and coal in very large quantities have been found on all 
sides of Okmulgee and developed, so that the pepulation has 
grown phenomenally. <A representative of the department veri- 
fied my estimate of the pepulation a year ago, when these hear- 
ings were held, and I am satisfied that since then the population 
has increased, so that I am safe in estimating it at 15,000 

Since hearings were had upon this bill, new pools of oil have 
been found almost within the city limits. Wells have heen 
struck in this new field reported to be making 500 barrels of 
oil per day. You can stand in the city of Okmulgee and see 
oil derricks piercing the sky in every direction. This fact ac 


counts for the very rapid growth of the city. Another railroad 
has been built into the city in the past year, connecting the 
M.. O. & G. R. R. and the wonderful coal fields 10 or 12 miles 
south of there, so that appreciating the growth made in the 


past few years and anticipating the future growth of the city, 
the Treasury Department recommended an enlargement of the 
capitol building, in the event it is purchased. 

The postal receipts at Okmulgee for the fiscal year ending 
July 1, 1915, amounted to $25,767.25. From the statement of 
the chairman of the committee I see that the receipts fer the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1916, were $28,634.30. 

When the hearings upon this bill were held there were 13 
employees in the post office there, including the city carriers 
rural-route carriers, and other employees. 

In addition, there are loeated in the Government service at 
Okmulgee an examining United States commissioner, a probate 
attorney with a stenographer and other assistants, a field clerk 
with an interpreter and stenographer in the Indian Service, 
and other employees of the Government. It is the purpose to 
use this building to accommodate not only the post office, but 
the other offices of the United States. 

Okmulgee is one of the most rapidly growing cities in my 
district, and before this building can possibly be completed, I 
predict that it will have a population of 25,000. It is in the 
eenter of a splendid agricultural country, and, as before re- 
marked, to the south, only a few miles and in the same county, 
large areas of land are underlaid with coal. This cheap fuel 
has .attracted many industries to Okmulgee, and among them 
there are a number of oil refineries employing a small army 
of men, and three or four giass factories, one of which, the 
Okmulgee Window Glass Co., is said to be the largest of its 
kind in the United States, employing 640 men. When I visited 
this plant more than a year ago FT saw a large number of cars 
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of plate glass boxed and addressed for shipment to China. Sev- 
eral foundries and a bottle factory are also located there. All 
these industries in the aggregate, it is estimated, employ more 
than 2,000 men. 

A large number of oil companies have headquarters at Okmul- 
gee. ‘To indicate the size and importance of these companies, 
their financial responsibility and the extent of their operations. 
[I call your attention to an article in the Okmulgee Daily Demo- 
crat of date January 14, 1917, which I hold in my hand. It is 
stated therein that the Okmulgee Producing and Refining Co. has 
been organized with headquarters at Okmulgee, capitalized at 
$5,000,000, with $2,000,000 of the stock subscribed in the city 
of Okmulgee alone. 

Okmulgee has many magnificent hotels, as well as costly church 
and school buildings. Okmulgee County recently voted $125,000 
in bonds to build a county courthouse, and the county also voted 
a bond issue of $800,000 to build a fine system of roads through- 
out the county. It is modern and up to date in every respect. 
It has up-to-date office buildings, four or five large banks, a 
street-car system, a daily newspaper, a live commercial club, 
paved streets, electric lights, and waterworks. There is no more 
active section of our State or country. No city contains a more 
intelligent or progressive citizenship. 

The tract of ground proposed to be purchased comprises an 
entire block, 205 feet by 218 feet. 

Iveryone in my section is familiar with the growth of eastern 
Oklahoma. The Federal census showing the population of our 
State is not a fair guide, but, as before stated, the report of the 





Post Office Department, transmitted through the Treasury De- | 


partment to the committee, verifies my estimate of it a year ago. 

This is a meritorious item. The building is needed for use 
as a post office and for other employees of the Government. In 
view of the fact that the Creek Tribe of Indians has contributed 
so much to civilization by yielding to the demands of the Goy- 
ernment in the sale of their lands at a nominal figure and con- 
senting later to an allotment of the remainder, there should be 
some monument left in their country that for years to come will 
show to thousands who visit the old Creek capital that this 
tribe once occupied that country. 

With this block of ground sold for commercial purposes and 
the building destroyed there would be nothing in-the future to 
indicate that a civilized tribe ever possessed it. In closing, I 
ui peal to Congress to give this slight recognition to a tribe whose 
government is passing into history. 


Snobbishness Rampant. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 
Or 


ALABAMA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friday, January 19, 1917. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, strange to say we have 
our American lovers of titles and aristocracy. There are citi- 
zens of our country who hanker for the false social distinctions 
of the Old World and would like to import European customs 
and institutions. They are not content with the plain Demo- 
cratic customs such as suited the founders of the Republic, 
but pine for a system of titles and privilege. 

The rampant snobbishness of these dissatisfied Americans is 
illustrated by three bills now pending before the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs by which certain Army and Navy 
officers are seeking permission to accept decorations of knight- 
hood from European governments. The bills in question were 
recently referred for report to a subcommittee of which Hon. 
JoHN J. Rocers is a member. Mr. Rocers has given the subject 
matter of these bills diligent and careful consideration, and my 
purpose here is to set forth a memorandum upon the subject that 
Mr. Rocers has prepared, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM OF HON, ROCERS. 

Three biils are pending before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, each 
authorizing a United States Army or Navy oflicer *‘ to accept and wear” 
a decoration bestowed upon him by a foreign Government. ‘The first, 
Hi. R. 7813, introduced by Mr. FLoop on January 5, 1916, is to authorize 
Lieut. Col. William E. Horton, United States Army, to accept the 
decoration of knight commander of the Order of Nichan-el-Anouar be- 
stowed upon him by the-President of the French Republic through the 
Department of State of the United States; the second, H. R. 8312, 
introduced by Mr. Morr on January 7, 1916, is to authorize Lieut. Col. 
John BP, Finley, United States Army, to accept the decoration presented 
to him by the Sultan of Turkey through the Department of War of 
the United States; the third, H, R, 9651, Introduced by Mr. SvTEELe 


JOHN J. 
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of Pennsylvania on January 20, 1916, is to authorize Lieut. Commander 
W. Pitt Scott, United States Navy, to accept the decoration presented 
to nim by the Sultan of Turkey through the Department of State of the 
United States. 

_ Article I, section 9, of the Constitution of the United States provides, 
in part: 


“And no person holding any office of profit or trust under them 
{United States} shall, without the consent of the Congress, accept of 


any present, emolument, office, or title, of any kind whatever, from any 
king, prince, or foreign State.” ; 

The three bills above referred to clearly come within the constitu- 

tional prohibition, and therefore require enabling legislation from Con- 
gress if the officers in question are to be permitted to receive the decora- 
tions, An act of Congress, approved January 31, 1881, provides, in part, 
as follows: 
“Sec. 2. That no decoration or other thing, the acceptance of which 
authorized by this act, and no decoration heretofore accepted, or 
which may hereafter be accepted, by consent of Congress, by any officer 
of the United States, from any foreign Government, shall be publicly 
shown or exposed upon the person of the officer so receiving the same. 

“Sec. 5. That hereafter any present, decoration, or other thing, which 
shall be conferred or presented by any foreign Government to any officer 
of the United States, civil, naval, or military, shall be tendered through 
the Department of State, and not to the individual in person, but such 
present, deceration, or other thing shall not be delivered by the Depart- 
ment of State unless so authorized by act of Congress.” 

This legislation adds two elements to the constitutional provision 
above quoted: First, that no decoration shall be publicly worn by the 
recipient, and, second, that all such recognitions by foreign Govern- 
ments shall be tendered via the Department of State. The permission 
of Congress is, of course, still requisite. 

Congressional permission has been rather sparingly extended to offi 
cers of the Army and Navy during past recent years. Herewith is ap- 
pended what is believed to be a substantially complete list of decora- 
tions, the acceptance of which by Army and Navy officers has been 
authorized by Congress during the past 35 years: 

J. W. A. Nicholson, commodore, United States Navy: Decoration con- 


Is 


ferred by Spanish Government in recognition of his services to the 
officers and crew of the wrecked warship Pizarro. (Approved Jan, 31, 
1881.) 


Francis V. Greene, lieutenant, United States Army: Decoration con- 
ferred by IXmperor of Russia for bravery at the Battle of Shipka Pass 
and at the assault of Plevna; also decoration for bravery under fire 
during the passage of the Balkans and at the Battle of Philippopolis. 
(Approved Jan, 31, 1881.) 

John J. Almy, rear admiral, United States Navy: Decoration con- 
ferred by King of Hawaiian Islands as an evidence of his appreciation 
of that officer. (Approved Jan. 31, 1881.) 

William J. Wilson, assistant surgeon, United States Army: Decora- 
tion conferred by Khedive of Egypt for gallantry in battle. (Approved 
Jan. 31, 1881.) 

Joseph Irish, United States revenue marine: Decoration conferred 
by Spanish Government in recognition of his services to the officers and 
crew of the Spanish warship Pizarro. (Approved Jan. 31, 1881.) 

Benjamin Hf. Buckingham, lieutenant, United States Navy. Decora 
tion conferred by President of France in appreciation of his services in 
connection with the exposition of 1878 at Paris. (Approved Jan. 31, 
1881.) 

Hlenry Metcalfe, lieutenant, United States Army: Decoration con- 
ferred by Sultan of Turkey for his services in connection with the in 
spection of arms and ammunition manufactured for the Imperial 
Ottoman Government, 

Francis A. Walker, general, Superintendent of the Census: Decora- 
tions conferred by the Government of Spain and the Government of 
Sweden, respectively, in recognition of his services at the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia. (Approved Jan. 31, 1881.) 

Oliver Otis Iloward, major general, United States Army: Decoration 
conferred by President of France. (Approved Mar. 9, 1894.) 


I’. W. Dickins, commander, United States Navy: Decoration conferred 
by King of Spain in recognition of his services in representing the 


President of the United States, in charge of the courtesies to the Duke 
of Veragua, Christopher Columbus 13th, while he was the guest of the 
Nation at the time of the late Columbian Exposition. (Approved Apr. 
24, 1894.) 

John G. Walker, rear admiral, United States Navy: Decoration con 
ferred by President of Venezuela in acknowledgment of the care and 
attention shown to the wounded officers and men of both political 
parties in the vicinity of La Guayra, Venezuela, during the revolution 
of 1892. (Approved July 23, 1894.) 

J. Rufus Tyron, surgeon general, United States Navy: Decoration 
conferred by President of Venezuela in acknowledgment of the care and 
attention shown to the wounded officers and men of both political 
parties in the vicinity of La Guayra, Venezuela, during the revolution 
of 1892. (Approved July 23, 1804.) 

C. H. Davis, commander, United States Navy: Decora‘ion conferred 
by King of Spain in recognition of his services while detailed to attend 
the Infanta of Spain during her visit to this country. (Approved 
July 23, 1894.) 

George P. Blow, ensign, United States Navy: Decoration conferred 
by Hawaiian Government in recognition of services to the King of 
Hawaii upon his visit to California, (Approved Mar. 3, 1897.) 

S. B. Luce, rear admiral, United States Navy: Decoration conferred 
by King of Spain in recognition of the services rendered by that officer 
as a delegate of his Government in the commemoration of the fourth 
century of the discovery of America and his active cooperation toward 
the brilliancy of the acts with which the event has been celebrated. 
(Approved Jan. 16, 1895.) 

P. M. Rixey, surgeon, United States Navy: Decoration conferred by 
the King of Spain tn recognition of his services to an officer and sailors 
of the Santa Maria injured by an explosion on that ship in New York 


Harbor. (Approved Jan. 26, 1897.) , f 
George S. Dyer, lieutenant, United States Navy: Decoration con 


ferred by Hawaiian Government in recognition of services to the King 
of Hawaii. (Approved Mar. 3, 1897.) 

George C. Remey, captain, United States Navy: Decoration conferred 
by Hawaiian Government in recognition of his services to the King of 
Hawaii. (Approved Mar. 3, 1897.) ; 

George W. Woods, miedical inspector, United States Navy: Decoration 
conferred by Hawaiian Government in recognition of services to the 
King of Hawaii. (Approved Mar. 3, 1897.) 

George Brown, rear admiral, United States Navy: Decoration con 
ferred by Hawaiian Government in recognition of services to the King 
of Hawaii. 











Simon professor, United States Navy: Decoration con- 


Newcomb, 
ferred by France for his services to the French Academy of Sciences as 


corresponding member. (Approved Mar. 3, 1897.) 

Asaph Hall, professor, United States Navy: Decoration conferred by 
France for his services to the French Academy of Sciences as corre- 
sponding member. (Approved Mar. 3, 1897.) 

William McCarty Little, lieutenant, United States Navy: Decoration 
conferred by Spain for his services in connection with the Columbian 
Exposition. (Approved Mar. 3, 1897.) 

In addition to the foregoing, which are all cases of recipients of 
decorations from foreign Governments, the following men in the service 
of the United States have received congressional authority to accept 
medals, diplomas, or gifts tendered by foreign Governments : 

Thomas Williamson, surgeon, United States Navy: Awarded a gold 
medal by Emperor of France. (Approved Aug. 30, 1856.) 

James F. Harrison, passed assistant surgeon, United States Navy: 
Awarded gold medal by Emperor of France. (Approved Aug. 30, 1856.) 

M. IF. Maury, Heutenant, United States Navy: Awarded gold medals 
by Governments of Prussia and Holland and the Republic of Bremen, 
respectively. (Approved Aug. 30, 1856.) 

Dr. Elisha K. Kane, passed assistant surgeon, United States Navy: 
“Token of thankfulness ’ from Great Britain for search in Arctic Seas 
for Sir John Franklin. (Approved Aug. 30, 1856.) 

Alexander D. Bache, superintendent of Coast Survey, United States: 
Awarded gold medal by King of Sweden. (Approved Aug. 30, 1856.) 

Spencer F. Baird, assistant secretary of Smithsonian Institution: 
Awarded medal and diploma by King of Sweden in recognition of his 
scientific services. (Approved June 30, 1878.) 

Edmund O. Matthews, commander, United States Navy: Awarded a 
gilt teapot by Emperor of Siam, as a souvenir. (Approved Dec. 15, 
1877.) 

Z%. L. Tanner, lieutenant, United States Navy: Awarded vases and 
lacquered box by Japanese Government in recognition of his services to 
four Japanese seamen whom he rescued. (Approved Jan. 19, 1877.) 

William Reynolds, rear admiral, United States Navy: Vases and 
Chenam box from the Siamese Government. (Approved Mar. 4, 1878.) 

T. B. M. Mason, ijieutenant, United States Navy: Awarded silver 
medal by King of Italy in rescuing Italian steamer from fire. (Ap- 
proyed May 16, 1878.) 

John BH. Johnson, keeper of life-saving station at Hog [sland, ¥a., 
and members of the life-saving crew were awarded medals of honor 
and diplomas by the Government of Spain in recognition of their gal- 
lant rescue of the crew of the Spanish steamship San Albano, wrecked 
in the vicinity of Cape Charles. \somcors July 23, 1894.) 

Dennis W. Mullan, commander, United States Navy: Medal presented 
to him by Chilean Government as a memento of his presence with the 
headquarters of the Chilean Army at the battles of Chorillos and 
Miraflores, in Peru. (Approved Jan. 21, 1895.) 

Sidney S. Jordan, lieutenant, Fifth United States Artillery: Awarded 
medal by Great Britain for humane services to the shipwrecked crew of 
the British ship Strathblane. (Approved Mar. 7, 1896.) 

Edward C. Carter, assistant surgeon, United States Army: Medal 
from Government of Great Britain for humane services to the ship- 
vioenea crew of the British ship Strathblane. (Approved Mar. 7, 

896. 

Benjamin Harrison: Medals presented to him by the Governments of 
Srazil and Spain during the term of his service as President of the 
United States. (Approved Apr. 2, 1896.) 

Herbert H. D. Pierce, secretary of legation at St. Petersburg: Medal 
conferred upon him by the Imperial Russian Government in recogni- 
tion of his services at the time of the coronation of the Czar. (Ap 
proved Mar. 3, 1897.) 

y. A, Kirkland, rear admiral, United States Navy: Gold box pre- 
sented to him by Emperor of Germany. (Approved Mar. 3, 1897.) 

Frank Laviere: Awarded medal by Hawaiian Government in recog 
nition of services to the King of Hawail. (Approved Mar. 3, 1897.) 

B. H. McCalla, rear admiral, United States Navy: China war medal 
from Great Britain and Order of the Red Eagle, with swords, from 
Germany. (Approved Mar. 4, 1907.) 

In the Sixty-first Congress there were pending before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate 200 requests for the consent of Con- 


gress to the acceptance of gifts or decorations tendered by foreign 
Governments to officers of the United States. Senate Report 373, 
Sixty-first Congress, second session, presented to the Senate by Mr. 


Root on March 10, 1910, considers quite fully the underlying principles 
to be applied to legislation of this sort. In part, this report reads as 
foliows: 

“It seems that requests of this character should be passed upon in 
accordance with some declared principle of action, so that one officer 
should not have his request refused and another receive authority as the 
result of accidental circumstances attending the presentation of the 
request. 

“The existence of the prohibition in the Constitution indicates that 
the presumption is against the acceptance of the present, emolument, 
office, or title. A habit of general and indiscriminate consent by 
Congress upon such applications would tend practically to nullify the 
constitutional provision, which is based upon an apprehension, not with- 
out foundation, that our officers may be affected in the performance of 
their duties by the desire to receive such recognition from other Gov- 
ernments. A strong support for the view that the practice should not 
be allowed to become general is to be found in the fact that the Goy- 
ernment of the United States does not confer decorations or titles or, 
unless in very exceptional cases, make presents to the officers of other 
Governments, It is not suitable that we should permit our officers to 
receive courtesies which we do not reciprocate by extending similar 
courtesies to the officers of other Governments. We are of the opinion 
that the following rules should be observed : 

_ “1. That no decoration should be received unless possibly when it 
is conferred for some exceptional, extraordinary, and highly meritorious 
act, justifying beyond dispute a special mark of distinction. 

‘2. That no presents should be received except such articles as are 
appropriate for souvenirs and marks of courtesy and appreciation and 
having an intrinsic value not disproportionate to such a purpose. 

“3. That the acceptance of presents within the limitation above 
Stated should be further limited to cases in which some exceptional 
Service or special relation justifying the mark of courtesy exists be- 
tween the recipient and the Government offering the present. 

“4. That no offer of any other title or emolument or office should be 


considered, 


ds “5. We consider that membership in learned societies, even though 
ne 


appointment thereto may have a quasi governmental origin, should 
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not be considered as coming within the constitutional provision, and it 
may well be that as to certain trifling gifts, such as photographs, the 
rule of de minimis lex non curat should be deemed to apply.’ 

Applying the foregoing rules the Committee on Foreign Relations 
recommended that the consent of Congress to the acceptance of presents 
offered to officers of the United States be given in 30 of the 200 
cases pending. The report concludes: 

“We recommend that consent be refused in all the ot 
fied in the pamphlet, including all the offers 








some 





her 


cases speci 
of decorations 


The bill embodying the recommendations of this report passed the 
Senate and was referred to the Llouse Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
where it lapsed. Since that time no action along the line indicated 


has been taken. 

In response to a request for information upon the subject, 
McCain, on January 15, 1916, states: 

“No compilation has ever been made by the War Department show 
ing the total number of cases in which acceptance of foreign decora 
tions has been authorized.” 

If the House should concur in the general principles laid down by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, it will be observed tha 
no decoration—such as is contemplated by the three pending bills 
should be authorized unless the cases present “some exceptional, ex 
traordinary, and highly meritorious act, justifying beyond dispute a 
special mark of distinction." This, of course, is a question of fact to 
be considered by the committee in the light of the evidence accompany 
ing the bills. 7 


Adjt. Gen. 





Philadelphia Customhouse. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Friday, January 19, 1917. 


* 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, in addition to 
what I said. in debate on the public buildings and grount!s bill, 
I desire to insert some interesting data with respect to the 
famous old Philadelphia customhouse and the work It does for 
the United States. The appropriation of $750,000 carried in the 
bill is to purchase a site for a new customhouse. It does not 
contemplate the destruction or removal of the present building, 
which is one of the architectural attractions of the Nation. This 
majestic old structure was built for the Bank of the United 
States, and in it that bank was housed during the memorable 
controversy between its president, Nicholas Biddle, and Andrew 
Jackson, President of the United States. The bank was located 
in this building when Jackson finally triumphed over it, and 
for years, at least, determined the fate of a great central bank 
in this country. 

With this brief reference to the history of the customhouse 
building, I respectfully submit particulars concerning its use, 
which have been verified by the present collector of the port. 
They will be found worth reading from a historical as well as 
from an economical point of view. 


MEMORANDA REGARDING PROPOSED NEW CUSTOMHOUSE 
The present customhouse building on Chestnut Street, below 
Fifth, extending to Sansom Street, was erected in 1821, at a 


cost of $413,081, by and for the use of the United States Bank. 
It was purchased by the Government in 1841 for $225,000, and 
was used for customs purposes exclusively until 1867 which 
year the United States Subtreasury was moved into the build 
ing and has since occupied the entire rear Sansom Street 
end, comprising an area of S87 by 54 feet. This includes offices, 


In 


record rooms, vaults, and stairways, and is practically .one- 
third of the entire building. 
RECEIVTS, 
The receipts of the office for 1915 were $11,718.228.95; for 
1914, $14,876,952.67; and for 1915, $19,556,120.40, showing a 


gradual falling off by reason of the war and conditions resulting 


therefrom. <A large sugar refinery has been reopened after 20 
years’ idleness, and the receipts for 1916, conservatively esti 
mated, will be $18,000,000. 

While it is impracticable to report the collections made 


this building since its occupancy by the Government in 1841, it 
} 


has been found, on examination of the available records, that 
the total customs receipts from January 1, 1881, to January 1, 
1916, were $604,386,640.30. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 


The value of imports for the three years in question decreased 
from $91,947,390 in 1913 to $69,473,983 in 1915, while for 


th 
corresponding period the value of exports increased from S72 
236.967 in 1913 to $132,216,106 in 1915. This increase and de- 


crease are due largely to the war. 
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ENTRIES. 

Entries and their accompanying invoices are an index of a 
part of the work of customs officials. The number of entries 
filed during the year 1915 was subnormal by reason of the Euro- 
pean war. The number of entries filed for the last three years 
is as follows: 1913, 74,315; 1914, 66,355; 1915, 35,377. 

STEAMSHIP LINES, PASSENGERS, AND TONNAGE. 


When the war broke out there were 38 regular steamship 
lines plying between this port and foreign ports. Since that 
time the German, Austrian, and Belgian lines have been discon- 
tinued, and the regular lines to other countries have had very 
uncertain schedules. Nevertheless, the number of arrivals of 
vessels from foreign countries has not fallen off to the extent 
to be expected. The number of such vessels which entered 
Philadelphia and their tonnage for the last three years is as 
follows: In 1913, 1,196 vessels arrived, with a tonnage of 2,914,- 
944 tons; in 1914, 1,021 vessels arrived, with a tonnage of 
2,305,459; and in 1915, 1,077 vessels arrived, with a tonnage of 
2,091,586 tons. 

The effect of the war is more pronounced as to the number of 
passengers arriving at this port than in any other respect. Dur- 
ing the year 1913, 74,479 passengers arrived in Philadelphia, 
while in the year 1915 only 1,338 arrived. 

COST OF COLLECTIONS. 


The cost of collecting $1 at Philadelphia is $0.042; the cost at 
the other large ports is as follows: New York, $0.028; Boston, 
$0.088; San Francisco, $0,096; New Orleans, $0.044; Baltimore, 
$0,123. 

MORE ROOM NEEDED FOR COLLECTOR. 

The collector’s room is large enough, but the room adjoining 
which should be used by him as a waiting or anteroom, and 
was formerly so used, is dtvided into two offices and occupied by 
his private secretary and stenographer and the special deputy 
collector. This was rendered necessary because the room for- 
merly occupied by the special deputy had to be given up in order 
to relieve a congested condition in the main room. 

Persons waiting to see the collector must stand, or, if there 
be room enough, sit on a bench in the corridor. 

ALSO FOR THE SPECIAL DEPUTY. 

The special deputy’s present office is too small to contain the 
necessary furniture, such as bookcases, filing cases, office safe, 
and so forth. Books of reference and other documents that 
should be in this room are relegated to remote parts of the 
building for want of room. There is no waiting reom to this 
office save the corridor. 

ALSO FOR THE SECRETARY AND STENOGRAPIIER. 

This oflice is nearly filled with absolutely necessary furni- 
ture, and the accommodations for persons having business to 
transact therein are ridiculously inadequate. 

Neither this office nor the office of the special deputy—which 
are practically in one room—is properly lighted. Not a single 
ray of direct sunshine ever finds its way into either office. 

MAIN BUSINESS ROOM CRAMPED. 

In this oftice every available spot is being utilized, even to 
the extent of building filing cases under the windows and ward- 
robes in the corridors. 
force is seriously incommoded. Additional filing cases and 
desks are badly needed; in fact, have been ordered by direction 
of the department, but there is no space to put them. The 
work of the office is increasing every year, and it is even now 
necessary to increase the force, but no room can be found for 
additional employees. The bulk of the correspondence is pre- 
pared in this office under great difficulties. There should be a 
special room for this work. 

AUDITING AND STATISTICAL DEPARTMENTS. 

These departments are confined to what is practically one 
room. This room is overcrowded, and the facilities for doing 
business are very unsatisfactory. 

rHE CASHIER CROWDED. 

In the effort to secure more space for general business, the 
toilet room was moved into the basement, and the vacated space 
fitted up as a cashier's office. It is too small, too close and hot, 
and too generally unfit for the purpose to be satisfactory. The 
size of this room is 19 by 11 feet. The space occupied by furni- 
ture, which consists of three desks, a large counter, wardrobe, 
safe, chairs, and so forth, reduces the working space for a force 
of three men to a decidedly uncomfortable limit. 

THE NAVAL OFFICE, 

The naval officer, his deputy, and 13 employees are crowded 
into two rooms. The space is entirely inadequate for the work 
of the office, and much inconvenience is experienced, 


Everything is crowded, and the working | 
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THE SURVEYOR’S QUARTERS, 


The surveyor, his special deputy, and 11 employees occupy 
two rooms on fhe second floor, neither of them large. They are 
overcrowded, and the work is consequently impeded. 


THD FILING OF RECORDS, 


The file rooms in the loft of the building are inadequate for 
the purpose and not at all adapted to modern needs. Owing 
to want of room, it is necessary, at stated periods, to inclose 
in packing boxes valuable records and send them for storage 
in the appraiser’s stores building. This makes it very incon- 
venient when it becomes necessary, as it frequently does, to 
examine these records for statistical purposes. 


THE CUSTOMHOUSE LACKS AN ELEVATOR. 


The absence of an elevator in that portion of the building 
used for customs purposes is a source of great inconvenience, 
not only to the officials and employees, but to all persons having 
customs business to transact, and is the subject of frequent 
comment and complaint. To enter the building on the main 
business floor it is necessary to ascend a flight of 20 steps, and 
to reach the second floor a further climb of 35 steps is required. 
A large amount of business is transacted with the surveyor’s 
office, which is improperly located on the second floor, and 
which makes it necessary for the importing public to climb a 
flight of stairs. To ladies and persons advanced in years, 
many of whom have business transactions with the customhouse, 
this is a great hardship. 

In short, the building is archaic, incommodious, and not at all 
adapted to the present needs of the service. 

PORT STATISTICS UP TO DATE, 


As showing the present need for a new customhouse, and in 
order to bring the Philadelphia port statistics up to date, I also 
append the following statement of the surveyor of customs at 
Philadelphia for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1915 and 1916. 
In this connection I am also pleased to include the words of 
commendation by the Secretary of Commerce of the work done 
at the port of Philadelphia: 

OFFICE OF THB SuRVEYOR OF CUSTOMS, 
PorT OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Comparative statement of revenue collected, ctc., by principal customs 
districts, compiled from the annual reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1915 and 1916 (issued 
Dee. 4, 1916). 











| Cost of | Number 
Ports. Receipts. Expenses. | collect- | of em- 
ing $1. ployees. 

‘ seca ciao lerhiemmineneteniaa nd cabal shit Sagiesaiaeaiien |——_--——- 
New York: 

Oe a ie) eee $148, 536, 425 | $4,224,525 | $0. 028 | 3,107 

TG ¢idldetuskbenndeeseue deueuh 152, 943, 408 4, 207, 659 . 0275 3, 021 

DN 5 5c dtagcasamidkaihedn wes 1 4, 406, 983 216, 866 2.0054 | 286 
Philadelphia: | 

Pd «cssinh cen teaedenkekeus ode 12, 058, 890 510, 296 . 042 392 

Runs odheshcbbbentechtccnnae 15, 121, 689 | 497, 688 . 0329 384 

Na ih csc Adto nb wast ceecee 1 3, 052, 799 | 12, 613 . 009 28 
Boston: 

Mi <s<cdencasensiodoaiheskutes 10, 391, 891 923, 089 . 088 697 

Daa <ssetubnacunsacucokwas cues 9, 831, 646 899, 117 . 0915 682 

Ds enc nkickennendhene wea code 560, 245 *23,972 1,004 215 
New Orleans: 

EDs oi -cakinbuedvadaveabers eed 7, 200, 040 321, 772 . 044 247 

DN. cn’ ckangomanduebscus ieceuae 6, 548, 644 311, 501 . 0476 227 

BONG. c'dctind censbecdbbotbccedeade 2 651, 396 | 210, 271 1 004 220 
San Francisco: 

SRE ee 4, 887, 611 470,279 . 096 348 

DEO s dtucauecpesase Gevedecdiseny 4, 754, 196 468, 910 . 099 339 

is ont sakbuitdagaucbiiienn sl $133) 415 21,387 | '.003 29 
Baltimore: 

os slid deenAMeaicdgn cae 2, 310, 122 284, 270 13 208 

INE 5 ccs docan piteueaewaeoteele 1, 784, 702 273, 000 . 1529 204 

1916 2525;420/ *11;270} 1.0299 24 


! 


215, 246,745 | 9,813, 085 | 056 | 6, 776 








1 Increase. * Decrease. 


The port of New York collects more revenue than all the other dis- 
tricts combined; therefore ts in a class by itself. While it collects 
about ten times as much revenue as Philadelphia, with a vast volume of 
business in large units, nevertheless the expense of collecting $1 at New 
York is only $0.0054 less than at Philadelphia. 

The expense of administration at Philadelphia is far below that of 
similar ports, being only $0.0329 to collect $1. The expense of collecting 
$1 at other ports is: Boston, $0.0915 ; New Orleans, $0.0476; San Fran- 
cisco, $0.099; Baltimore, $6.1529. 

Philadelphia during 1916 collected $5,290,043 more revenue than 
Boston, and did it with 298 less employees and at $402,434 less ex- 
pense, The cost of collection at San Francisco fs three times greater 


than at Philadelphia, while Baltimore is almost five times ater. 

During 1916 revenues at New York increased $4,406,983; at Phila- 
delphia, increased $3,052,799; at Boston, decreased $560,245; at New 
Orleans, decreased $651,396; at San Francisco, decreased $133,415; at 
Baltimore, decreased $525,420. 
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During 1916— 





Boston collected ___-. $9, 831, 646, at expense of_-_-. $899,117 

San Francisco collected__ 4, 754, 196, at expense of_--- 468, 910 

Baltimore collected ...._ 1, 784, 702, at expense of__-- 273, 000 

‘= aiocatpoediniaitity iS 

Total__._...._..._... 16, 370, 544, at expense of... 1, 641, p24 
Philadelphia collected... 15, 121, 689, at expense of__-- 497, 68 

I oon: atcenmipnceiatace 7 1, 248, 855, at expense of_-_-- 1, 143, 844 


The following extract is taken from a letter sent by William C. Red- 
field, Secretary of Commerce, to the Secretary of the Treasury, October 
23, 1916: 
ote Sir: I attach hereto a copy of a report dated the 30th ultimo of the 
work done in the Philadelphia customs district during the past summer 
in the enforcement of the navigation laws. ; A 

“Their report outlines the most efficient navigation service rendered 
in any customs district during the year.” 

CuHAs. R. Kurtz, Surveyor. 

Philadelphia, December 15, 1916. 





Public Buildings Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM 8S.VARE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 19, 1917. 


Mr. VARE. Mr. Speaker, provision included in the public- 
buildings bill for an appropriation of $750,000 for the purchase 
of a site for the erection of a customhouse in the city of 
Philadelphia, to take the place of a structure erected in 1821 
and which has been used by the Government in its present 
capacity since 1844, fills a long-felt need in maritime activity in 
that city. 

Philadelphia has the same provision to-day, with a population 
of nearly 2,000,000 persons, for the handling of its customs 
business that it had in 1844 when its population was but 93,000 
persons. The provision is one which should have been made 
years ago to keep the Philadelphia customs office abreast with 
the times and its increasing business. 

Millions of dollars are being spent by the city of Philadelphia 
for modern pliers to invite new shipping to its doors. Millions 
are being spent by the State and National Government to 
deepen the channel for the admittance of the largest vessels 
afloat. 

This work of a progressive city and State government in 
which Congress has shown every willingness to cooperate is 
already bearing its fruit. Only this week reports of port 
activity show that more vessels are awaiting cargoes in the 
port of Philadelphia than at any time in its history. Philadel- 
phia has taken her place as the second port in the United 
States. 

Notwithstanding war conditions, which have caused a fall- 
ing off of receipts in customs at virtually every port, Philadel- 
phia during the year of 1916 collected $15,932,340, against $11,- 
718,228 in 1915. In 1916 imports increased to $111,407,851, 
against $69,473,983 in 1915, while exports increased to $321,- 
054,815, compared with $132,216,106 in 1915. 

This increase in imports and exports, which will grow with 
the completion of additional municipal docks, must be met with 
additional accommodations for those who handle the Govern- 
ment business connected with customs activities. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has recommended the purchase of the 
proposed site, declaring that the present building is fitted for 
the work of the Federal reserve bank and the Subtreasury. 

With this whole-hearted indorsement and the obvious need 
for additional accommodations for the benefit of maritime 
activity in Philadelphia, which can be regarded as a benefit 
for the entire country, using Philadelphia as a port of entry, I 
See no reason why this provision should not receive the unani- 
mous support of the House, to which, in my mind, it is entitled. 

HISTORY, 


The present customhouse building, on Chestnut Street below 
Fifth, extending to Sansom Street, was erected in 1821, at a 
cost of $413,081, by and for the use of the United States Bank. 
It was purchased by the Government in 1841 for $225,000 and 
was used for customs purposes exclusively until 1867, in which 
year the United States Subtreasury was moved into the build- 
ing and has since occupied the entire rear, or Sansom Street 
end, comprising an area of 87 by 54 feet. This includes offices, 
record rooms, vaults, and stairways, and is practically one- 
third of the entire building. 

It is a two-story building, with basement, which can not be 
used for business purposes, and a loft, which is used only for 


ne 


the storage of records, books, blanks, and so forth. and is en- 
tirely inadequate even for that purpose. 
RECEIPTS, 

The receipts of the office for 1916 were $15,932,340.34:; for 
1915, $11,718,228.95; for 1914, $14,876,952.67: and for 1913, 
$19,356,120.40, showing a gradual falling off by reason of the 
war and conditions resulting therefrom until last year, when 
there was a decided increase. 

While it is impracticable to report the collections made in this 
building since its occupancy by the Government in 1841, it has 
been found, on examination of the available records, that the 
total customs receipts from July 1, 1880, to January 1, 1917, 
were $620,827,655.64. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The value of imports decreased from $91,947,390 in 1913 to 
$69,473,983 in 1915, while for the corresponding period the value 
of exports increased from $72,236,967 in 1913 to $132,216,106 in 
1915. 

In 1916 the total value of imports increased to $111,407,851, 
and the total value of exports increased to $321,054,815, both of 
these items being the largest in the history of the port. 

ENTRIES. 

Entries and their accompanying invoices are an index of a 
part of the work of customs officials. The number of entries 
filed during the year 1916 was subnormal, by reason of the Euro- 
pean war. The number of entries filed for the last four years 
is as follows: 1918, 74,315; 1914, 66,355; 1915, 35,377; and 1916, 
27,398. 

STEAMSHIP LINES, PASSENGERS, AND TONNAGB. 

When the war broke out there were 38 regular steamship lines 
plying between this port and foreign ports. Since that time the 
German, Austrian,-and Belgian lines have been discontinued, and 
the regular lines to other countries have had very uncertain 
schedules. Nevertheless, the number of arrivals of vessels from 
foreign countries has not fallen off to the extent to be expected. 

The number of vessels which entered Philadelphia, and their 
tonnage for the last four years, is as follows: In 1913, 1,196 
vessels arrived, with a tonnage of 2,914,944 tons; in 1914, 1,021 
vessels arrived, with a tonnage of 2,305,459; in 1915, 1,077 ves- 
sels arrived, with a tonnage of 2,091,586; and in 1916, 1,092 ves- 
sels arrived, with a tonnage of 2,312,879. 

COST OF COLLECTIONS. 

The cost of collecting one dollar at Philadelphia is 3.3 cents; 
the cost at the other large ports is as follows: New York, 2.8 
cents ; Boston, 9.1 cents; San Francisco, 9.9 cents; New Orleans, 
4.8 cents; Chicago, 4.8 cents; Baltimore, 15.3 cents. 

MORE ROOM NEEDED FOR COLLECTOR. 

The collector’s room is large enough, but the room adjoining, 
which should be used by him as a waiting or ante room, and was 
formerly so used, is divided into two offices and occupied by his 
private secretary and stenographer and the special deputy col- 
lector. This was rendered necessary because the room formerly 
eccupied by the special deputy had to be given up in order to re- 
lieve a congested condition in the main room. 

Persons waiting to see the collector must stand, or, if there 
be room enough, sit on a bench in the corridor. 

ALSO FOR THE SPECIAL DEPUTY. 

The special deputy’s present office is too small to contain the 
necessary furniture, such as bookcases, filing cases, office safe, 
ete. Books of reference and other documents that should be in 
this room are relegated to remote parts of the building for want 
of room. There is no waiting room to this office save the cor- 
ridor. 

ALSO FOR THE SECRETARY AND STENOGRAPHER. 

This office is nearly filled with absolutely necessary furniture, 
and the accommodations for persons having business to transact 
therein are ridiculously inadequate. 

Neither this office nor the office of the special deputy (which 
are practically in one room) is properly lighted. Not a single 
ray of direct sunshine ever finds its way into either office. 

MAIN BUSINESS ROOM CRAMPED. 

In this room every available spot is being utilized. even to the 
extent of building filing cases under the windows and wardrobes 
in the corridors. Everybody is crowded and the working force 
is seriously incommoded. Additional filing cases and desks are 
badly needed; in fact, have been ordered by direction of the 
department, but there is no place to put them. The bulk of the 
correspondence is prepared in this office under great difficulties. 
There should be a special room for this work. 

AUDITING AND STATISTICAL DEPARTMENTS. 

These departments are confined to what is practically one 
room. This room is overcrowded and the facilities for doing 
business are very unsatisfactory. 








THER CASHIER CROWDED. 

In the effort to secure more space for general business the 
toilet room was removed into the basement and the vacated 
space fitted up as a cashier’s office. It is too small, too close, 
and too hot, and too generally unfit for the purpose to be satis- 
factory. The size of this room is 19 by 11 feet. The space oc- 
cupied by furniture, which consists of three desks, a large 
counter, wardrobe, safe, chairs, ete., reduces the working space 
for a force of three men to a decidedly uncomfortable limit. 


THE NAVAL OFFICE, 


The naval officer, his deputy, and 18 employees are crowded 
into two rooms. The space is entirely inadequate for the work 
of the office and much inconvenience is experienced. 

THE SURVEYOR’S OFFICE. 


The surveyor, his special deputy, and 11 employees occupy 
two rooms on the secend floor, neither of them large. They are 
overcrowded and the work is consequently impeded. 


THE FILING OF RECORDS. 


The file rooms in the loft of the building are inadequate for 
the purpose and not at all adapted to modern needs. Owing to 
want of room it is necessary, at stated periods, to inclose in 
packing cases valuable records and send them for storage in 
the appraiser’s steres building. This makes it very inconvenient 
when it becomes necessary, as it frequently does, to examine 
these records for statistical purposes. 


THE CUSTOMHOUSE LACKS AN ELEVATOR. 


The absence of an elevator in that portion ef the building 
used for customs purposes is a source of great annoyance, not 
only to the officials and employees but to all persons having 
customs business to transact, and is the subject of frequent 
comment. To enter the building on the main business 
floor it is necessary to ascend a flight of 20 steps, and to 
reach the second floor a further climb of 35 steps is required. 
To ladies and persons advanced in years, many of whem have 
business transactions with the customhouse, this is a great 
hardship. <A large amount of the business is transacted with 
the surveyor's office, which is impreperly located on the second 
floor, causing great inconvenience. 

In short, the building is archaic, incommedious, and not at 
all adapted to the present needs of the service. 


Increase of Grazing Fees in National Forests. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
TON. BENIGNO C. HERNANDEZ, 
OF NEW MEXICO, 
In Tne House or Representatives, 
Friday, Janwary 5, 1917. 


Mr. HERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, before I take leave of 
this honorable body, in which I have served as the Representa- 
tive at Large from my State, and where I have been treated 
most courteously, and have added my mite by voting for a good 


deal of the constructive legislation enacted by the Sixty-fourth | 


Congress, I would be remiss in my duty to my constituents if 


at this time I would not enter my solemn protest to the pro- | 


posed increase of grazing fees in the national forests. 
The protest which I am about to enter is not so much in be- 


half of the well-to-do class of users of the national forests, but | 


is particularly in behalf of the poor ranchman living within or | ' 
| make a raise will step and consider the conditions which exist 


adjacent to the various forests in the State of New Mexico. 

The fees now charged are in my opinion not justified. 

This is what will happen if the proposed raise is made: The 
well-to-do stockman, whether engaged in sheep or cattle raising, 
will be very well able to stand it, because he is making money 
out of his business, but the poor man who has lived all of his 
life within what are now national forests or in close proximity 
to them, and who has pastured his small flock of goats or sheep 
or a few head of cows, and is really trying to make a small 
living out of his little farm, depending entirely on his few head 
of stock—I would say from 50 to 100 head of goats or sheep, or 
10, 20, or 30 head of cows—which furnish him in some instances 
with meat, and so forth, for himself and his family only, will 
suffer the hardships. As it is now the fees fer this class of 
users of the forest reserve are more than he can afford to pay, 
and they feel that they are being discriminated against. 
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One of the district foresters says in support of this advance 
in fees: 


The great criticism of the National Forest administration is that 
they are not self-supporting, and this change will make them so. 


I quote from a letter written by a stockman in Arizona, 
addressed to Mr. William Babbitt, president of a cattle growers’ 
association in that State: 


I haye read with interest the article by T. 8. Woolsey, jr., in the 
June, 1916, issue of the Forest Quarterly, “ National forest revenue 
and organization.” He makes the statement that grazing fees on 
national forests should be two or four times as much as at present, 
and to prove this he cites the following, which I quote: 

“For example, on ihe Apache Indian Reservation the 1916 year-long 
rates for cattle were $2.50, and 50 cents fer =? These rates were 
the result of competitive bid. Forest Service timber sale rates are in 
theory at least also fixed by competitive bid. On the Sitgreaves, which 
joins the Apache Indian Reservation, the year-long rate for cattle is 
48 cents and for sheep 12 cents.” 

Such an unqualified statement I believe to be misleading to the 
public and should not bo unchallenged. 

Just what is the comparison between grazing on a national forest 
and an Indian reservation ? 

Sheep and cattle are not alloted to the same range on an Indian 
reservation, nor do they allow on the same area more than one per- 
mittee, which is of great advantage in the economic use of the area. 

On a national forest they do. 

On an Indian reservation a permittee may b the stock and grazing 
privilege of the whole reservation, if he so desires. 

On a national forest he can not. 

On an Indian reservation you may construct as many small inclesures 
as you desire without extra charge for the forest material necessary 
for its construction or the area involved. 

On a national forest you can not. 

On an Indian reservation the permittee is reimbursed for permanent 
improvements made on his allotment by the deduction of that amount 
from his grazing tax. 

On a national forest he ts not. : 

On an Indian reservation the lease and ve is for a term of 
five years, and no advance can be made during that time, which is of 
immense value to the lessee. 

Qn a national forest only an annual lease can be obtained and a 
raise in foes possible each year. 

Mr. Woolsey fails to mention the fact that the Coconino National 
Forest pays a net return over and above the cost of administration 
of from $65,000 to $100,000 annually. 

The live stock on the Indian reservation may change hands as often 
as desired without reductions thus permitting the stockman to take 
every advantage of the live-stock market. 

A grazing permit on a national forest must be held three years at 
least before it is transferable, and is then subject to a cut of 20 per 
cent. 

The Forest Service has to this time expended hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to perfect and maintain a system for preventing and fighting 
forest fires, yet this would not be a “drop in the bucket” to what 
would have to be expended were it not for the live stock that keep 
the excess under cover and grass down to a = where the spread of 
fire is minimized. ‘These areas would not be forests, but fire traps 
instead, which means a direct saving to the Government of vast sums 
of money in actual cash besides an incalculable amount of valuable 
timber. . ; 

I understand that the service is seriously considering the placing 
of live stock on parts of some forests where they do not now graze, 
as the cheapest and most effective way of combating that greatest of 
all menaces to a forest, fire. 

The Forest Service has spent thousands of dollars in an exhaustive 
study of the timber business, which goes into great detail as to the 
cost of logging, the cost of transportation, the cost of milling, the de- 
preciation on the plant and rolling stock, capital invested and interest 
en same, and then sells the timber so that the manufacturer can have 
a fair profit, which to my mind is sensible and fair. 

Has the stockman ever had such a study made of his business? 

No; yet the department has more than doubled the present rate on 
live stock and has set the last date of hearing for February 1, 1917. 

The semiarid States of the West must always be the great breedi 
ground of the United States. National forests in these States will 
therefore always be a very tmportant factor in the production of live 
steck and its products. The forests now embrace the high timberland 
principally adapted for summer use as a grazing ground and they do 
not control winter forage land in a sufficient quantity to su rt the 
summer areas, and they are fully utilized now only because the wool 
growers find winter pasture far removed from the summer areas. 


These remarks in my mind are most convincing as to my con- 
tention that the Government and not the user is getting the 
most out of the forests, jet alone the enhancing of the value of 
the forests, its timber, and so forth. 

I hope the Forestry Bureau before it finally determines te 


ameng the poorer ranchmen in New Mexico and other States 
that will suffer under a higher taxation. 

I am giving you some figures taken frem the records of the 
Bureau of Forestry, which disclose the fact that in nearly all 
ef the forests in New Mexico the upkeep or administration of 
same is fully met by the revenues derived therefrom. By this 
I mean salaries of supervisors, rangers, and guards, general 
expenses, supplies, and so forth, and I do not believe that all the 
items shown in the statement under the head of expenditures 
should be charged up as administration expense. While the 
statement submitted to me is in detail, it most certainly fails to 
give anyone understanding the question a clear conception of 
the methed of handling the matter, when, in my opinion, the 
improvement of the roads, the planting of trees, and other im- 
provements enhances the value of the forests to such a degree 





that it would be impossible to compute the present value of such 
lands «nd forests in comparison to their respective value before 
the establishment of the service. 

The United States have taken over these lands not merely for 
the protection of the individual but to increase the intrinsic 
value, so that in years to come the future generations may be 
able to purchase timber and lands from the Government and the 
money so derived to go into the Public Treasury, but this should 
not be done so as to work a hardship on those who are hardly 
able to bear it, even at its present rate of rentals, and so forth. 

The receipts of the Carson Forest Reserve amounted in the 
year 1916 to $27,267.49; the administration expenses were 
$24,494.26. 

The Gila, receipts, $33, 
639.67. 

The Manzano, receipts, $16,847.87; administration expenses, 
$12,403.09. 

White it is true that other reserves did not receive enough to 
cover this class of expense the final totals show that the re- 
ceipts are within $30,000, in round numbers, of being sufficient 
to pay the administration expenses, the balance of expenses 
borne, which has also been charged up to the several reserves, 
are for land classification, surveys, planting, improvements, 
and miscellaneous items, the presumption being that they were 
all for the enhancing of the value of property belonging to the 
United States. 


786.34; administration expenses, $32,- 


Address Delivered by Hon. Charles M. Stedman on Robert 
E. Lee’s Birthday in Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In toe House or Represenratives, 
Saturday, January 20, 1917. 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address 
delivered by Hon. CHArtEs M. StepmMAw on Robert E. Lee's birth- 
day, in Washington, D. C. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HON. CHARLES M. STEDMAN ON ROBERT E 
BIRTHDAY, 

Ladies and gentlemen, comrades: I congratulate you upon 
this, the advent of another anniversary of a day which should 
ever be canonized in the historic calendar of all who recognize 
and admire the highest type of chivalric courage and self-abnega- 
tion portrayed in history in all the tide of time. 

This audience has assembled to observe with fitting and appro- 
priate ceremony the birthdays of Robert E. Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson. Both were so unrivaled in the splendor of their mar- 
velous achievements, so grand in their mental and moral quali- 
ties, that all citizens of our common country might well commem- 
orate the birthday of each. And yet it has ever seemed meet and 
proper to make one day the occasion of the observance of the 
birthdays of both, whose names represent a glory and whose 
deeds have illumined a cause with a radiance which shall never 
die. 

Unlike in many of their personal characteristics, both pos- 
sessed those great qualities essential to glorious achievements. 

No two names will be found in military history more closely 
linked together; none which appeal more strongly to the senti- 
ment of exalted heroism which holds captive the imagination of 
mankind. 

soth were absolutely fearless morally and physically, and 
when on the battle field felt the joy of the strife. 

Both possessed to a marked degree moral courage, which 
caused them to assume without hesitancy every responsibility 


LER'S 


demanded by a sense of duty, regardless of consequences to | 


themselves, 
Both inspired their soldiers with a most unbounded love and 
confidence. It was their own mighty spirit communicated to 


the army of northern Virginia which made it invincible upon 
any field of equal combat and gave it immortal renown. 

As masters of strategy in war, both ranked with the foremost 
historic generals through all the ages. 

Both were devout Christians, and the private life of each was 
as stainless as that of a pure woman, and a model for all the 
world. 
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Neither was elated by success nor intoxicated by glory. 
Neither was depressed when disaster and irretrievable ruin 
threatened destruction to all that was near and dear to him. 

A rare and wonderful combination of two soldiers who rose 
superior to every temptation of ambition or glory, who were equal 
to any crisis, whose attainments have won the admiration of 
the brave in every civilized land—each without an alloy of sel- 
fishness or unholy greed. 

So profound is my love and admiration for the character and 
attributes of both Lee and Jackson that my heart would rebel 
were I to attempt to institute a comparison as to the relative 
merits of these two great commanders, who reflect renown and 
glory upon the English-speaking race. I prefer to leave to the 
historian the task of recounting their great deeds and directii 
the judgment of future ages to a fair and impartial verdict 

All who owe allegiance to this reunited and unrivaled Repul 
lic—it matters not from what section they may come—can witl 
just pride claim that both of these illustrieus chieftains were 
children of our common country. 

In the imperial “ Meditations’ of Marcus Aurelius will be 
found these words: “ What has become of all great and famous 
men and all they desired and loved? They are smoke and ashes 
and a tale.” Such was the language of a Pagan emperor ane 
philosopher, and such is the eternal truth as it comes to us from 
the highest of all authority—the Holy Bible. Yet man w 
created without a design or purpose. Most men drift down th 
stream of time—mere atoms upon its surface; they pass 
the cataract unto death and are forgotten. 

The eminent deeds of statesmen, the alluring eloquence of 
orators, the exploits of warriors become dimmed by the obsen 
rity of time, and flit before us as shadows of the past. But there 
are a few set apart by Providence from the mass of humanity 
who stand forever as mighty rocks in the ocean, and as beaco 
lights through all ages, that their example may ever cheer tli 
weary and faint of heart in the struggle of life which must come 
toall. Such were the great leaders whose birthdays you celebrate 
this day. Yet the chief significance of this occasion arises from 
the fact that Lee and Jackson symbolize to the world the Con- 
federate soldier. They represent his sternest valor, his highest 
morality, his most exalted heroism. The cardinal feature of the 
mental and moral nature of each was his absolute devotion to 
whatever he deemed to be the cause of right. In this they typify 
to you the soldier whom the South sent to the battle field. The 
names of Lee, Jackson, and the Confederate soldier linked to 
gether with immortality have ever represented since the close 
of the Civil War, one great idea. They stand for one principie, 
unchanging, unconquerable, and imperishable 
of duty. The ragged Confederate soldier who carried upon his 
bayonet the honor, glory, and fortunes of his native land is as 
tenderly loved as those whose fame has resounded thronghout 
the world, and by the observance of this day, you attest the 
unfading homage of your hearts for his memory. It would be 
idle and vain within the space of time which I must allow my- 
self to-night to attempt a eulogy upon the character of either 
Robert E. Lee or Stonewall Jackson. I must relegate to history 
their splendid military achievements which have placed bot! 
in the front rank of the world’s greatest commanders. Their 
absolute scorn for the vulgar love of money, their sacred obser, 
ance of every promise, whether made to friend or foe, their 
striet regard for truth and abhorrence of falsehood, cant, anil 
hypocrisy were some of the elements of character which would 
have been resplendent in any age, and won love from ar 
people. Of all these, and many other traits which belong only 
to the noble, I can not speak to you now. 

Who was this Confederate soldier—this boy from the South, 
whose deeds have challenged the wonder and admiration of the 
world and enlisted the love of his countrymen? Why did he 
leave a home about which clustered the warmest affections of 
Was it hatred of his brethern of the North ané 
an abhorance of the union of the States? Not so! He re 
joiced with them in the common glory which belonged alik: 
to all citizens of this great and unrivaled Republic. and w: 
ever ready to march forward with them to a common destiny to 
perpetuate its power and renown. Tragic, grand, and terrible 


nh supreme sense 


i as was the struggle which immortalized him, it was not of | 


seeking. Taught by his father to revere the union of th 
States, he was taught at the same time that it must be a union 
of love and not of force, and that his first allegiance was to | 
native State or the State of his adoption. Whether the less 
taught him was right or wrong is not now a 

cussion, but is left to the unbiased judgment of future ages 
When the tread of an invader was heard upon the soil of a 
sister State whose fate was inseparably connected with that 


subject fe dis 
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of his own, he left the plow in the furrow, his harvest un- 
gathered in the field, and hastened to the conflict, whose echoes 
reverberated throughout the world. Then was seen how sub- 
lime and terrible is the courage of a soldier who is not actuated 
by a desire for conquest or gain, but by a supreme sense of 
duty. What grander spectacle does the world’s history furnish 
than the unconquerable resolution with which they maintain 
the fight? They were neither elated by success nor disheart- 
ened by disaster, but ever the same unchanged and unchang- 
ing men of iron. 

When the strife of war was over and peace had come once 
again to our distracted country, that moral power which had 
sustained them upon the battle field and won for them imperish- 
able renown gave them strength to bear the terrible calamities 
which befell them and those they loved at the close of a great 
and disastrous conflict, and saved them from the vices which 
generally degrade and ruin the vanquished. They took up the 
new burden calmly and bravely; they rehabilitated the waste 
esolate fields where once was their boyhood’s happy 
home, when “ Life was young and hope’s fair flower in bloom.” 
They were the leaders in every enterprise which could increase 
the wealth and power of their people. They built schoolhouses 
and were the advocates of morality and education, knowing 
that without them there is no safety for free 
They made no terms with those who would trafiic and barter in 
commercial dishonesty, but were their uncompromising 
They have been, are now, and ever will be the steadfast 
fenders of the honor and integrity of their native land. 

With such defenders, how could a cause have gone down in 
disaster and gloom? It ought not to be accounted strange that 
this inquiry will find its way from your hearts. Yet it is suffi- 
cient for all to realize that God in His wisdom knew what was 
best, and the methods by which He ofttimes bring about the 
greatest blessings to a common humanity are neither to be 
questioned by us nor can they be fathomed until to Him it 
seems fit that light be given. 

Was it all to no purpose that the Confederate soldier died in 
the red glare of battle; that squalid poverty and hideous want 
stalked as specters through the desolate fields of his kinsmen ; 
that a mortal agony filled their hearts and that they drank of 
the cup of bitterness to its dregs? All this sad lesson will yet 
be made plain. Suffering is necessary to make up a great char- 
acter to its fullness. No man nor woman, unless by special 
providence of God, can live in the unbroken sunshine of plenty and 
prosperity without developing to a greater or less degree selfish- 
ness in some of its many monstrous forms, and being debarred 
from reaching the high state of excellence to which their natures 
might aspire. 
individuals. It is from sacrificial flames that have arisen the 
noblest and grandest spirits which have spread a halo of glory 
around humanity. 

In estimating the merits of the personal conduct of Robert E. 
Lee and Stonewall Jackson, their moral grandeur and military 
creatness, the verdict of history has ignored the rule which in 
every age governs the judgment of the ignorant and vulgar, 
which awards praise and renown alone to the victor. It has 
awarded to them that high position to which they are rightfully 
entitled and which they hold with undisputed claim. ‘The 
splendor of their fame increases with each revolving year, not 
only with the citizens of the American Republic but with the 
educated and brave throughout the civilized world. 

They repose in their sleep of glory in the town of Lexington, in 
the Valley of Virginia, not remote from the theater of conflict 
immortalized by the campaign of Jackson. The mountains of 
Virginia, so loved by both, will ever keep watch over their 
graves, but their resting place will be found in every land where 
patriotic heroism has a home. The traveler from distant lands 
who is enamored of great names will not fail to visit the town 
of Lexington. As he stands with uncovered head before the tomb 
of Robert E. Lee, the character of that matchless soldier will 
come in review before him and fasten itself indelibly upon his 
memory. He will see him with the storm of war upon his face 
as at the head of a brigade he hurls back the Federal battalions 
amidst the dense thickets of the wilderness. Again, his face will 
come before him as, calm and unmoved, at Spotsylvania Court 
House he directs the shattered regiments of the South to the 
front and he hears their yell of battle proclaiming above the 
cannon’s rear and the steady rattling of musketry their faith in 
Robert E. Lee. And still again Chancellorsville and Fredericks- 
burg greet his vision, with the same great master of war un- 
changed by triumph. And he will not forget Gettysburg, where 
the sir was sulphurous with carnage and death. And there he 
will find him with demeanor grave but with the fire of battle 
in his eye, quiet, self-possessed, and gentle, as he speaks kindly 


places and d 


foes, 


de- 


government, | 
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| questioned or 
Suffering is needed to purify nations as well as | 





to some southern boy who, torn and mangled, lifts his head and 
cheers him as he passes by. And then he will ask what manner 
of man was this great captain in his private life, in the early 
days of his manhood, and when he was in the walks of civil life? 
And he will be told that during all his days, in peace and in war, 
a sense of duty was the cardinal feature of his character 
that he loved truth and scorned the desire for money, that he 
Was a man of simple habits, a sincere and devout Christian—an 
exemplar for ail the world. 

With these memories crowding thick and fast upon him, he 
Will stroll to the grave of Stonewall Jackson—his great lieuten- 
ant. He will be enthralled by the fascinating story of his life 
and linger long as he listens to its recital. The green fields of 
the Valley of Virginia will be before him, ever to be connected 
with the name of the great soldier whose wondrous deeds have 
given to them a new and unfading luster. Bull Run, Second 
Manassas, Fredericksburg, Sharpsburg—every field upon which 
he fought—-pays tribute to his genius. The great charge at 


| Chancellorsville (called by military historians the tactical mas- 


terpiece of the nineteenth century), where, as the very incarna- 
tion of battle, he rode the storm of war, cannot be forgotten. 
But grander, more attractive than all the victories on the fields 
of his renown will be his Christian character and abiding faith 
in the providence of God. From his tomb goes forth to the young 
men of our country words which find an echo around the worid: 

What is life without honor? Degradation is worse than death. We 
must think of the living and of those who are to come after us, and see 
that by God’s blessing we transmit to them the freedom we have our- 
selves inherited. 

He will learn from the lives of both the lesson of courage, of 
morality, of self-denial, of virtue in its broadest sense, and he 
will realize that it is moral grandeur which overshadows physi- 


| cal force which brings genuine success and attracts permanently 


the attention of mankind. 

There is another lesson which has been learned by the entire 
world: The grandeur and nobility of the American people has 
been exemplified by their treatment of the Confederate soldier. 
The great events which have transpired in the lives of different 
nations, which have added luster to their names, have been. 
marked by an era in their history which dazzled their con- 
temporaries and was cherished by posterity with love, with pride, 
and with delight. Such an epoch in the life of the American 
Republie will be the year 1917. 

During the entire unfortunate Civil War the courage and 
sincerity of the Confederate soldier was never questioned by 
his brave opponents upon the battle field. The ability of Lee, 
of Jackson, and other great leaders of the South was never 
minimized. But the culmination of fraternal 
feeling between all classes of citizens of this great land of ours 
has been reserved for the year 1917, when the survivors of 
Confederate veterans, in response to the recognized wish of our 
whole country (and it might with truth be said by its invita- 
tion), will meet in reunion in this beautiful and attractive 


| Capital in June next. 


The man from Maine shall meet in friendly intercourse the 


|} man from North Carolina; the man from Minnesota shall re- 


joice with the man from Mississippi. From ocean to ocean shall 
be gathered together those who will share in the enjoyment of 
this auspicious and delightful occasion, which shall proclaim to 


} all the enduring greatness of our common country and the mem- 


ory of which shall live long after the participants have passed 
away. 

It will further make manifest a truth which none will ever 
hereafter question, that amongst the people of the Scuth (Con- 
federate soldiers and the descendants of Confederate soldiers), 
regenerated by fire and blood, will be found that high and broad 
and lofty patriotism which shall constitute them amongst the 
strongest, safest, and best defenders of the land of our fathers 
in its entirety. And as the suffering and oppressed of every 
land and every clime shall still turn their steadfast gaze toward 
the Western Hemisphere, they shall rise up and call you blessed. 

Was the enthusiastic valor and enduring fortitude of the Con- 
federate soldier who followed the banner of Lee and Jackson 
all in vain? 

Ab, wasted valor! Was it all in vain? 
Left it no lesson for the coming years? 

IFvom that grim harvest shall there be no gain? 
No joy from all the tears? 

Not all in vain! The future years shall learn 
From you that death is not the greatest ill; 

Life not the highest nor the chief concern, 
But duty higher still. 

Then rest in peace; your memory shall remain 
Green in all hearts, in spite of fleeting years; 


Time leaves the glory while it beals the pain 
And wipes away all tears, 





Virginia hills, your fame shall echo long ; 
Your memory haunt the Carolina shores 

And all the streams that, in one countless throng, 
The Mississippi pours. 


Yet twine a garland, let a shaft upspring, 

To those who sleep on mountain or on plain, 
Or where the sea may never cease to sing 

A requiem for the slain. 


The Efforts Toward Peace. 
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HON. 8S. D. FESS, 
Or OHIO, 
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1917. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, on January 12, the day the entente 
reply to the President’s peace note was made public, I inserted 
in the Recorp the several documents detailing the action of 
both belligerent and neutral countries on the efforts toward 
peace. 

By leave granted me to-day I am here inserting documents 
showing the sentiment on same matters, 

German opinion of the entente reply is expressed by the two 
dispatches on even date: 


Monday, January 


{From a staff correspondent. ] 
[Special cable to the New York Times.] 


BERLIN, January 12. 

Germany’s note to the neutrals, as read here, is unambiguously simple 
of interpretation. In political circles it is regarded from three different 
angles—as an indirect answer to the entente’s refusal of the central 
powers’ peace offer; as a defensive brief submitted to the high tribunal 
of neutral public opinion; and in the third line for home consumption. 

While the substance and the brusque tone of the entente’s note made 
a formal answer impossible to the German mind without a sacrifice of 
national dignity, yet, certainly, silence would be interpreted as a con- 
fession of guilt and an inability to answer the charges and insinuations 
of bad faith contained in the entente’s refusal, and this would alone 
have been sufficient to determine the Imperial Government to make an 
indirect answer, despite the protestations of most of the German press 
that the door had heen slammed to further discussions. 

Viewed as an indirect answer to the entente, Germany's note, it is 
said, is to be interpreted as a reiteration of her good faith in making 
the original peace proposal, with the further unmistakable intimation 
that the central powers still are willing to talk peace in a businesslike 
way around a conference table, but that a revival of the old polemic 
regarding blame for the outbreak of the war is a waste of time, so far 
as the object of restoring peace to the world is concerned, and that 
fruitful peace negotiations can be brought no nearer by a mutual fiing- 
ing of diplomatic billingsgate and venting of rhetorical generalities. 


Special cable to the New York Times.] 
BERLIN, January 11. 


Coupled with a marked stiffening of the national backbone almost all 
along the line is the fear in many quarters that a hard and fast peace 
program may be sprung on the German nation without giving the 
people, through their elected representatives, a chance to say anything 
about what the terms shall be. Many patriotic Germans fear that the 
Bethmann Hollweg Government, which is known to hold relatively 
moderate peace ideas, may let Germany in for an unfavorable and 
premature peace merly for the sake of peace. 

This feeling is finding almost nation-wide expression, and a stern 
warning against a premature peace and sacrificing the fruits of victory 
is being sounded in Hamburg, in Bavaria, and particularly in the 
Rhineland, whence two utterances indicative of public opinion are worth 
pondering as corrective of the false notion that may have resulted 
from the Socialist peace propaganda—that all Germany wants an imme- 
diate peace at any price short of honor. 

Dr. Marx, a prominent Center Party member of the Reichstag, in a 
speech to his Catholic voters couched in annexationist terms, charged 
all those with ‘‘a heavy responsibility who demand a premature peace 
only for the sake of peace.” 

The Cologne Tageblatt, to counteract the effect of the Socialist peace 
apostle, Sheldmann, propaganda tour of Germany, issues a call for 
a similar nation-wide propaganda for a ‘“ strong German peace,’ assert- 
ing that 90 per cent of the Socialists at the front are annexationists 
and quoting Gen. von Gallwitz’s words: 

“We on the Somme have seen the foe weaken, and we stand firm 
and confident. Our feelings become depressed only when the echo of 
hewspaper quarrels at home reaches us and we become aware how 
those who know nothing of the spirit of the front are ready to sacrifice 
the fruits of our victories on the enemy’s altar.” 

The Cologne organ, further arguing, says: ‘“‘ Even though the entente 
has scornfully refused our proposal, Mr. Wilson is continuing his work 
for his peace. Under these circumstances it seems imperative that all 
those political parties, national associations, and economic and social 
organizations who see the best guaranty of peace in a strong German 
peace should finally come forward united and let the German nation 
speak out regarding its war and peace aims. Two national memorial 
days are available this month for this purpose. It is not yet too late 
to give the Government a clear expression of the true war and peace 
will of the German nation.” 


[from a staff correspondent. 


On the day following the head of the central powers made a 
proclamation : 
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KAISER’S PROCLAMATION DECLARES VICTORY SURE 
AMSTERDAM, January 13 

The following proclamation by the Emperor to the German people 
has been officially published in Berlin: 

“Our enemies have dropped the mask. After refusing with scorn 
and bypocritical words of love for peace and humanity our honest 
peace offer they have now, in their reply to the United States, gone 
beyond that and admitted their lust for conquest, the baseness of which 
is further enhanced by their caluminous assertions. Their aim is the 
crushing of Germany, the dismemberment of the powers allied with 
us, and the enslavement of the freedom of Europe and the seas under 
the same yoke that Greece, with gnashing of teeth, is now enduring. 

“But what they could not achieve in 30 months of the bloodiest 
fighting and unscrupulous economic war they will also fall to accom 


plish in the future. Our glorious victories and our iron strength of 
will with which our fighting people at the front and at home have 


borne all hardships and distress guarantee that also in the future ou 
beloved fatherland has nothing to fear. 

“ Burning indignation and holy wrath wil! redouble the strength of 
every German man and woman, whether it is devoted to fighting, to 
work, or to suffering. We are ready for all sacrifices. The God who 
planted His glorious spirit of freedom in the hearts of our brave peo 
ple will also give us and our loyal allies, tested in battle, the full vic 
tory over all the enemy lust for power and rage for destruction. 

“ WILHELM 1. R.” 


The most notable opinion expressed by an American was 
that of Ex-Secretary of War Garrison, on the following day. 
This opinion has more reference to our Nation's attitude: 
EX-SECRETARY OF WAR Says THAT UNittep Srates Has ALL Ir Can Do 

TO GOVERN ITs OWN ArrarIRS—SAFEr TO STAND ALONE-—-Bak Asso 

CIATION COMMITTEB, HOWEVER, PRESENTS RePorv FAavoring Wor.p 

ALLIANCE 

Declaring that a nation, like an individiual, has all it can do to 


govern its own affairs wisely and properly, Lindley M. Garrison, forme: 
Secretary of War under President Wilson, last night condemned as 
dangerous and un-American the proposed post-bellum league to insure 
peace, to which the President has committed himself in his peace 


notes to the warring powers of Europe Mr. Garrison was delivering 
the annual address before the New York State Bar Association in the 


Academy of Music in Brooklyn. 
Some 300 lawyers, members of the association, were gathered in th 
banquet hall of the Academy to listen to Mr. Garrison, and at the con 


clusion of his speech filed past him and ex-Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes, the newly elected president of the association, to shake hands 
with and congratulate them. Ex-Supreme Court Justice Morgan J 
O’Brien, the retiring presidenf, introduced Mr. Garrison. 


The former War Secretary expressed the opinion that there would 
pobably always be wars, and asked if mixing in the affairs of other 
Nations was not a surer way to produce war than to prevent it. This 


was why he thought a world alliance dangerous. He thought it un 
American, because the United States, he said, had always had policies 
and principles singularly its own, and participation in a league of na 
tions saa have no other result than a participation by aliens in the 
management of our affairs and the determination of our destinies. 

“TI for one would not consent to enter into any such agreement 
through fear,” he said. “Fear, I mean, of what might happen to my 
Nation if I did not have the support of other natiens assured by alliance 
in the event of aggressions against my Nation. We have the means anil 
the men to provide fer our own safety, and if we will not avail our 
selves of them we are not worth saving. I would not consent to enter 
any such alliance purely because of the supposed beneficent effect to other 
nations unless it was essentially beneficial to my own Nation. 


MIXING IN, 


“A nation, like an individual, has all it can do te govern its own 
concerns wisely and properly, and that is a task requiring its virtue, its 
strength, and its intelligence. It can best serve mankind by developing 
itself along lines of its native and peculiar genius. If each nation so 
devoted itself, there would be no need of an alllance to prevent war or 
preserve peace. 

“It would hesitate long and consider thoroughly whether mixing in 
the affairs of other nations of the world was not probably a surer way 
to produce war than to prevent it. A misalliance is more likely to pro 
duce discord than if the respective parties had continued to live separate, 
self-respecting, self-reliant lives. 


AGAINST 


“Tf such an alliance only deals with the trifling, superticial things 
which lie on the surface, then it never can amount to anything. [If it, 
however, covers all questions between nations, then no nation has 


right to enter it unless it is willing to have its own concerns decided b 
alien minds and alien motives. 


“Se soon as you get beyend those things which most nations are will 


ing, and all should be willing, to leave to The Hague or other like 
tribunals, and when you get down to things which vitally matter, I for 


one doubt if any self-respecting nation should enter such alliance unless 
it stands ready to accept the inevitable consequences of seeing its destiny 
determined by other minds and other interests. 

“Does our Nation so stand ready? It should be perfectly sure that 
it does before it says yes. 

“The ease of getting into such a situation should mislead no one as to 
the ease of withdrawing from it and from the consequences of havin 
entered it. Agreements, as we lawyers know, are made in haste and 
repented at leisure—are broken as often, if not oftener, than they a 
kept, and are quite as likely to be the beginning of trouble as the ending 
of it. 

‘We occupy a conspicuous place on the workl!'s 





continued Mr 


stage,” 


Garrison. “ We have the strength of a giant ard should use it like a 
giant.” 
DEEP THOUGHT NECESSARY. 
After reviewing the recent foreign policy of the Nation, he said 


“ We must not let unregulated sentiment or emotion dictate our cour 


in matters which can only be decided properly by deep thought and 
broad reasoning. ie 
* Poison taken by mistake,” he declared, “is just as deadly as though 


taken intentionally. A mistaken policy entered upon from the best 





motives may be just as disastrous as one entered upon from the worst 
of motives. ; 
“In any and every event we must remem! are dealing with 
human pature—with man, who amid all the cha year ; has changed 
so little. Civilization has made him more civil and more civie. It has 


laid an outward covering of refinement over his elemental and primitive 
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qualities. It has altered his manifestations but not his content. The 
superstructure, fine and attractive as It is, is still superstructure. ‘The 
foundation and basic element is primitive human nature with all its 


innate strength and all its innate weaknesses. Those who direct and 
determine the destiny of cach nation must guide its course in the light 
of this knowledge, 

“The duty of each nation is first and foremost to its own people. 
Its course should be gnided by enlightened self-interest. It knows its 
own history, its genius, and the traditions of its people and their inter- 


ests and aspirations. It knows what will tend best to preserve and 
conserve its strength and virtue. 

“It knows also the history of the world. ‘That from the Pelopon- 
nesian and the Punic wars until this day the last great war has always 
been the last great war until the next great war came along and took 


its place, Nations us seemingly solid and impregnable as the everlast- 
ing hills have toppled over, and nothing is now left of them but their 
names,” 

After asking what we should do to avoid war, Mr. Garrison said: 

*T will waste no time in discussing its avoidance by the supine sur- 
render of our self-respect and by a refusal to maintain and defend the 
Nation's interests from the Nation’s enemies. Of what profit is it to 
a nation to save its skin if it lose its soul? 

“There are, however, other suggestions and 
from men who love their country and who have 
heart, and who hope to devise some method of 
preserving it and the other nations of the world 
unnecessary conflict. 

“TIT do not propose 
around the central idea 
peace or preserve peace 
parliament, 

“The spirit 


proposals proceedin 
its best interests a 
safeguarding it and 
from the results of 
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which animates these suggestions 
best in humanity. But we should not be led by 
pulses into any radical departure from what has 
has kept us great. 

“ During the 135 vears of the existence of this Nation we have pur- 
sued one clear-cut, defined, and consistent policy in our foreign affairs. 


We have interfered with none and permitted none to interfere with us. 
We have promulgated a doctrine to cover this hemisphere and have | 
undertaken vast responsibilities in connection therewith. By guiding 


our own foreign affairs we can be sure that our judgments preceed from 
justice and equity and fairness and need quarrel with none un the 
quarrel] forced upon us against our will. 


Is 


WISE LEADERSHIP NEEDED NOW. 


‘T can conceive of no more important question to be passed upon by 


a nation, Of all questions conceivable, this is the one which should 
be least dealt with lightly or emotionaily. The hardest kind of com- 
mon sense should be applied to the situation—the most -courageous 


facing of facts and the greatest wisdom and foresight of which men are 
capable, Wise leadership to-day probably has in its hands the destiny 
of the Nation.” 

Mr. Garrison began his speech by urging lawyers to take a more 
intensive interest in public life, on the ground that the Nation needed 
more judicial action by it® citizens. He said that party lines had 
ceased to mean anything, and that there would be a realignment of 
American citizens on the question of how far the National Government 
should or should not go in concerning itself with the daily life of the 
citizen. In addition to the question of foreign policies, he thought the 
matter of national defense was one into which no politics should be 
allowed to enter. 

“Whatever diversity there may properly be upon other matters, here 
there must be unanimity,’ he sald. ‘*No one is worthy of citizen- 
ship in a nation if he is not willing to devote his all to its defense, 
lo deny this is to take all meaning from the word loyalty and to place 
mankind in the lowest plane of purse selfishness. 

‘Our people have been slow in considering and deliberate in acting 
upon this question. Democracies are notoriously and necessarily slow 
in this as well as in other matters. 
citizen, to his fear, and to his prejudices have impeded a proper settle- 
ment of this great question. But do not be deceived. Our people are 
not sunk in sordidness; they are not sapped of their virtue and cour- 
age; they are not daunted and afraid. They do believe in some things 
higher and finer than money and money-making.” 

The report of the State Bar Association’s Committee on International 
Arbitration, read at the day session of the organization's meeting in 
the building of the Long Island Historical Society, had praised 
idea of a world alliance, condemned by Mr. Garrison. 

“The League to Enforce Peace has gone on with its good work,” the 
report said. “A World’s Court League has been incorporated in this 
country for the purpose of promoting a league among nations for the 
creation of ‘An international court of justice representing the nations 
of the world and, subject to the limitations of treaties, empowered 
to assume jurisdiction over international questions in dispute that are 
justiciable in character and that are not settled by negotiation.’ ”’ 


On the 13th a British authoritative statement was made on 
her treatment of neutrals: 
Brivis ReePLY THAT GERMANY BEGAN WAR—CHARGE REPEATED IN 
AUTHORITATIVE ANSWER TO BERLIN’S STATEMENT TO NEUTRALS— 


RuSSIA Forced TO ACTION—INSIST THAT CONFERENCE WAS REJECTED 

By TreuTONS Four DAYS BrrorE CzAR CALLED FOR ARMY. 

LONDON, January 13. 

An authoritative statement issued here to-day gives the British view 
of the German and Austrian notes to neutrals. It repeats the assertion 
that Germany was responsible for starting the war, inasmuch as the 
proposal for a conference was rejected. This refusal, it is pointed out, 
was given on July 27, 1914, while it was not until July 31 that orders 
were given for a general mobilization by the Russian Government. 

The statement deals at length with the German charge that the pro- 
posals of the Allies regarding the rights of small nationalities lacked 
sincerity in view of the treatment of the Irish and the Boers, the sub- 
jection of northern Africa, the suppression of foreign nationalities in 
Russia, and the treatment of Greece. On this point the statement says: 


“As for Ireland and South Africa, their sons have shown on many 
battle fields, as the Germans know to their cost, that whatever differ- 
enees there may have been between those countries and Great Britain 
they are now united with the rest of the empire in repelling German 
neggression, As for northern Africa, at the beginning of the war 
Lad not Germany, too, great colonies in Africa? Did not they obtain 
those colonies by similar means to those which place the French, 


Italian, and British in coastal northern Africa?” 


Appeals to the pocketbook of the | 


the | 





| opinion here. 
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It is pointed out that the whole of Russia is united against the 
central powers, while as regards Greece “ the allies have done no more 
than exact in their capacity of protecting powers the guarantees to 
which they were entitled against German intrigue to protect the safety 
of their own armies.” 

Dealing with the charge that the allies were the first to violate the 
laws of war at sea, the statement says: ‘‘ From the very beginning the 
Germans sowed mines indiscriminately on trade routes in defiance of all 
international law and with total disrespect of the rights and lives of 
neutrals. * * * The right of cutting off supplies of an enemy is a 
well-recognized belligerent right practiced by all nations. The avowed 
purpose of the submarine measures of Germany was to cut off the sup- 
plies of these islands. This campaign has been carried out ruthlessly 
and with total disregard of the rights of neutrals and of their lives. 
Even the Germans can pot pretend to excuse such crimes as those of 
the Lusitania, the Arabic, the Sussex, and many others. The Germans 
profess to regard as inhuman the employment of starvation as a weapon. 
Were they of the same opinion in 1870, when they starved the city of 
Paris? 

LAY WAR IN AFRICA TO GERMANS, 


The statement charges that Germany herself started the war in 
Africa by an attempt to raise an insurrection in South Africa, and says 
the Germans are better supplied with munitions and machine guns in 
Africa than are the allies. Denial also is made of the charges of bad 
treatment of prisoners, and attention is drawn to the events in Belgium, 
the Armenian massacres, and the alleged illtreatment of prisoners in the 
Wittenberg camp and elsewhere. 

“Have the Germans forgotten,’ the statement continues, “ that the 
chancellor admitted the violation of Belgian neutrality was wrong, but 
claimed it was justified by military necessity? As for the treatment of 
Belgium, the world will not readily forget the massacres of Aerschet and 
Louvain, the forced levies of Belgian funds, and the inhuman, barbarous 
deportations which are being carried out this day.” 

[t is improbable the allies will make any further 
German and Austrian notes. 

The Westminster Gazette says: 

“There is no power in the world but Germany which could set up 
such a defense for such conduct, and that she can do it is proof that her 
ideas on the subject of treaties and international morality are wholly 
at variance with those of the rest of the world. The whole of what she 
gained cn the western front is due to this initial foul strike, which was 
planned and executed with the knowledge that France had trusted her 
guarantee and had made her defensive preparations accordingly.” 


comment on the 


On the 15th, two days later, an authoritative statement was 

made by Germany through her foreign minister: 
[By wireless to Sayville.] 
BERLIN, January 15. 

Dr. Alfred Zimmermann, the German foreign minister, informed the 
Associated Press yesterday that, in his opinion, the entente reply to 
President Wilson’s peace note barred the possibility for the present 
of further German steps to bring about peace, In particular, he says, 
it precluded any direct announcement by Germany of her peace condi- 
tions, in answer to the terms set forth in the entente note. 

Dr. Zimmermann asserted, however, that the answer of the entente 
to the President did not finally and completely close the door to later 
efforts for peace before one side or the other was completely crushed. 

The foreign minister, in the course of a conversation with the cor 
respondent stated, although with obvious reluctance, that it was im 
possible for him to give a more definite statement of the peace program 
of the central powers than that indicated in the declarations of Dr. 
von Bethmann Hollweg, the chancellor, because the German terms were 
such that the unsolicited promulgation of them in their moderate de- 
tails, after what he characterized as the aspiring program of con- 
quest and dismemberment outlined by the entente, would be interpreted 
by the entente powers as a sign of weakness and of a desire for peace 
at any cost. 

Publication of the peace terms of the central powers, therefore, 
would defeat its every purpose, said Dr. Zimmermann, ‘The foreign 
minister expressed doubt whether, after what he described as a rebuff 
to President Wilson's peace efforts given in the reply of the entente, 
the President could take any further action for the present, adding 
that the entente answer excluded for the present any possibility of 
peace. 

Expressing a profound conviction that the program of the entente 
powers never could be carried into effect, Dr. Zimmermann intimated 
that a failure of the entente’s offensive this year, which he expected, 
might again make it possible to approach the subject of peace on rea- 
sonable terms and with some prospect of success. 

“The entente powers gave out for themselves a big program,” said 
Dr. Zimmermann in answer to a question as to his opinion on the note 
to President Wilson. ‘What more is there for Germany to say re- 
garding it?” 


NO “‘ CHASING AFTER PEACE? 


“Now that the allies have to a certain extent outlined their plans,” 
said the correspondent, ‘“‘do you think there is any possibility of Ger- 


many declaring in some form or other its program for a peace settle- 
ment?” 
‘*No,” replied the minister, after an instant’s reflection. ‘“‘I think 


we can do nothing more. We can not afford to give the impression that 
we are chasing after peace at all costs. After the entente allies have 
put out this highly ambitious program, an announcement of the firm 
and moderate German terms of peace would by contrast probably be 
interpreted by our adversaries as an indication of weakness and would 
be used by them to encourage their people to fight on. Our people 
would not understand any further effort by us for the introduction of 
peace after the entente’s declaration. We have to consider public 

Dr. Zimmermann said that obviously he could discern the advantages 
from one point of view in stating Germany’s terms and letting the 
world see by contrast with those to which the entente powers have 
committed themselves the real state of affairs, but he seemed to be 
convinced that such advantages were not sufficient to affect the atti- 
tude of the entente powers or to outweigh the effect on opinion in 
enemy countries of the announcement of the terms regarding Belgium 
and other nations in this war. L 

To the question as to whether he saw the possibility of Germanys 
making such a declaration of her intentions, should a further inquiry 


be made from the neutral side, for example, by President Wilson, the 
minister replied critically: 
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“But will he make such an inquiry after the entente reply, which in 
its nature is, shall we say, insulting?” 


MEDIATION POSSIBLE AFTER ALLIES FAIL, 
“Do you think that after an interval there will be any possibility 


ef an offer of mediation for peace being accepted by both sides?” the 
minister was asked, 
*Yes,”’ he replied. “The desire for peace of all the peoples—peoples, 


mind you, I say, not Governments—is so strong that after the entente 
has had another try with a new offensive, after it has seen the fruitless- 
ness of all the endeavors to crush the military strength of the central 
powers, there may be a better possibility of negotiating a satisfactory 
and reasonable peace. 

“Of course if the entente powers persist in trying to execute their 
program the war must be fought out to the bitter end. There is not a 
German who would not rather die than see the accomplishment of the 
announced intention of the entente powers with respect to Germany, to 
see German Provinces with predominant German populations torn from 
the German Empire, and united Germany, which our fathers so labored 
to achieve, torn asunder and the country reduced, as the allies have 
plainly announced as their ambition, to a condition of subjection to 
rival great powers of Europe. 

“The conditions for Austria-Hungary are even more difficult. Its 
dismemberment to satisfy the passion for territorial aggrandizement of 
Russia, Italy, Serbia. and Roumania would leave the State not even a 
third-rate power, while who can say what would be the fate of the ‘ re- 
deemed small nationalities’ when brought under the sway of Russia? 
Bulgaria, of course, would be bitterly punished, and Turkey would prac- 
tically cease to exist if the planus contemplated in the entente’s answer 
were attained. 

LET ENGLAND SET IRELAND FREE. 

“The entente tries to justify its aims of conquest by what it calls 
liberation, instead of pillaging. Charity begins at home. Why does not 
Kngland give a practical example of her idea gf liberty by setting Ire- 
land free?” 


Italy’s aim is suggested by the following: 


DEFENDS ITALY’S AIM TO GAIN TERRITORY—MINISTER RUFFINI 
AMERICAN OPINION TO DECLARE NATION’S DESIRES Jt 
RoME, January 1} (via Paris January 15). 

Italy’s territorial aspirations in connection with the war were ex- 
plained and defended to-day by Francesco Ruffini, minister of public 
instruction and a historian of prominence. 

‘In the note of the allies to President Wilson,” he said, “‘ they make 
a point which is understandable to neutrals, and particularly to Amer- 
ica. Italy, no than her allies, awaits with calm confidence the 
realization of the aims set forth in that passage of the note which re- 
fers to the redemption of Italians subject to Austria. The German 
press seeks to depict Italy as desirous of conquests, but American public 
opinion, so far-seeing, s> well educated to freedom, and to a deep spirit 
of national unity, can not confound brutal lust of conquest with a jus- 
tified claim to territories with populations like those of the Trentino, 
Istria, and Dalmatia. 

“ These territories have had only one civilization in their history, that 
of Italy, and only one great humiliation—which must cease—that of 
foreign domination which attempted to destroy the principle of na- 
tionality. America knows well that Italy, notwithstanding these just 
claims, abstained from any provocation before the European conflagra- 
tion, being occupied only with her peaceful development. Austria was 
responsible for the outbreak of the conflict, having willed war with 
Serbia after provoking Italy one hundred times with violent persecution 
of Italians of Trent, Trieste, Fiume, and Zara, whom she denied even 
the right to educate themselves in their own language. 

‘““Once the conflagration was ignited, Italy felt that fate called her 
to complete her national unity and resume her just and holy work and 
her wars of independence, which have been studied with such enthusiasm 
by your illustrious American historian. Only those who are ignorant 
of the history of Austria’s violent usurpations were surprised by Italy’s 
action, initiated by her victorious armies, or considered her just 
claims to be ambition for conquest. Italy faced the terrible sacrifices 
of blood and riches imposed by the war with that same religious spirit 
which animated all the deeds of her national resurrection, of which 
; attainment of independence was so full. 

‘Italy counts on the considered and tranquil judgment of American 
public opinion, which, while justly desiring the return of peace, can 
not, if it examines the origin of the conflict and the problem raised 
thereby, wish that the European equilibrium, broken by violence in 
1914, be replaced to-day by a premature and unfruitful peace containing 
the germs of graver conflicts in the future.” 


The sitvation of neutral countries becomes more delicate, 
indicated by the following: 
GREECE RESERVE 
WON'T DO 


COUNTS ON 


str. 


less 






as 


rO YIELD WITHOUT 
ALLIED ULTIMATUM 


TOLD QUALIFIED ACCEPTANCE 

-ANOTHER ISLAND OCCUPIED. 
ATHENS, January 15. 

The entente powers, through the Italian minister, have insisted on 
unqualified acceptance of the last entente ultimatum, considering the 
Greek Government's reply equivocal. 

It is stated in Government circles that while maintaining that the 
observations accompanying Greece’s reply in nowise constituted reser- 
vations vitiating the fullest acceptance of the ultimatum, the Govern- 
ment is willing to repeat its acceptance categorically, as desired. 


OF 


ATHENS, January 12 (via London, January 15. Delayed). 


The allies occupied the island of Cerigo on Wednesday. 


Cerigo is the 
belonging to Greece. 
tremity of Morea. A 


} 


southernmost of the principal of the Ionian Islands, 
It in the Mediterranean, off the southern ex- 
number of other Greek insular possessions have 
een occupied by the allies, supposedly on account of the establishment 
of bases for hostile submarines. 


is 


SWISS TO MOBILIZE MORE 


rik SECOND 


MEN 
DIVISION 


ON RORDER—FEDERAL COUNCIL CALLS OUT 
AND PARTS OF FOURTH AND FIFTH. 
BERNE, SWITZERLAND, January 16. 
Official announcement was made to-day that the Swiss Federal Council 
had decided, as a measure of protection, to mobilize on January 24 the 
second division and the contingents of the fourth and fifth divisions, 
which have not yet been mobilized. The bulletin says: 














“The Federal Council declares that circumstances enabled it re- 
duce very considerably during recent months the forces on the frontier. 
At the beginning of the year it was considered necessary to take more 
extensive measures of precaution, and for this reason it ordered the 
mobilization on January 24 of the second division and the contingents 
of the fourth and fifth divisions, which have not yet been mdbilized. 
The Federal Council remains fully confident of the intentions of the 
belligerent parties toward the neutrality of Switzerland.” 

There have been frequent reports recently of uneasiness in Switzer- 
land regarding possible violation of the country’s neutrality. Italy, 
according to official dispatches, has been strengthening her defenses 
on the Swiss border. President Schulthess, of Switzerland, said re- 
cently that the Swiss people would never allow a foreign army to in- 
vade their soil. On account of the reiteration of these reports the 
French and German Governments renewed their assurances to Switzer- 
land that they would respect her neutrality. 


to 


WAR PERIL GROWING, KING TELLS SWEDES—COUNTRY'’S POSITION MORB 
DIFFICULT THE LONGER IT LASTS, SAYS GUSTAVE. 
LONDON, January 16 


At the opening of the Riksdag to-day, says Reuter’s Stockholm corre- 
spondent, King Gustave'’s speech from the throne constituted a serious 
appeal to the Swedish nation on the circumstances of the third 
year of the continuance of the war 


grave 


“To the present,” said King Gustave, “we have been able, by the 
grace of God, to avoid being drawn into the war. But the effects of the 


war, none the less, have inflicted on us many sufferings, 
it 


and the 


onger 


lasts the greater will become our difficulty. We can not shut our 
eyes to the profound gravity of the present hour.” 

King Gustave made an appeal for national unity, and the sinking of 
abl internal dissensions, which, he said, had peculiarly aggravated the 
Government’s task of safeguarding the country’s liberty, sovereignty, 
and neutrality. The King announced the need of maintaining the 
special preparations by the land and sea forces, which hitherto had 


been judged indispensable, and alluded to the extraordinary measures 
that had been necessitated by the increasing extent of war operations 
carried on in territorial waters. 


The King added that it was the duty of all the neutral States to 
maintain international law and care for their common and legitimate 
interests. He said a desire to contribute to the establishment of a 
durable peace had induced Sweden to enter into relations with other 
neutrals, especially the other two Scandinavian kingdoms, with a view 
to common deliberation. “I trust the cooperation already effected,’ 
said the King, * will be further strengthened and extended.” 

GREECE SUBMITS TO ALL DEMANDS—ACCEPTS ALLIES’ TERMS CATEGORI 
CALLY WHEN BRITISH ENVOY INSISTS—ITALIAN MILITARY MISSION AT 
ATHENS—CONSTANTINE’S TROOPS VACATING THESSALY AND KING'S FALI 
IS NEARER. 

[By cable to the Tribune.] 
LONDON, January I7. 

Greece has yielded to the demands of the entente in their entirety. 


This was announced to-day by Sir F. Bb. 
Athens. Venizelists arrested following 
pected to be released immediately. 


H. Elliott 


the outbreak in 


British minister at 
Athens are ex 





The decision of the Greek Government was reached after a conf 
ence between. Premier Lambros and Minister EF) at which the 
British envoy insisted that nothing short of a ca ical a ptance 
of their demands would satisfy the allies. 

The first indication of the great part Italy is to play in M donia 
in the near future is seen in the announcement from Athens that an 
Italian military mission has arrived there to participate in the allied 
control of Greece. 

A mixed commission of entente and Greek officers will begin me- 
diately the carrying out of the military guarantees. The first step will 
be the completion of the transfer of Greek troops and munitions in 
Peloponnesus, which must be done by January 23, according to the 


terms of the ultimatum. It is reported to be proceeding rapidly. 




















The next move by the entente, according to private advices. will be 
the removal of King Constantine, who will be supplanted by some one 
in sympathy with the allied cause. Unless signs fail, the new Greek 
ruler will be thoroughly in sympathy with the development of Italian 
plans in the Balkans and will be assured of the support of the Italian 
peopl : 

Great satisfaction is expressed here over the sudden turn o in 
Greece. It is the general opinion that there will be littl her 
trouble from th quarter, 

Great Britain amplifies the entente reply in a new note to the 
President, made public last Thursday, January 18, in which the 
bases of a durable peace are named: 

TEXT OF NEW NOTE FROM GREAT BRITAIN CONCERNING PEACE SE IN 
AMPLIFICATION OF ALLIED REPLY TO WILS« 
Janu 19, 
His Excellency the Right Honorable Sir Cecil 

In sending you a translation of the allied re t e the 
following observations, which you should brin not ‘ the 
United States Government: 

I gather from the general tenor of the P: *s note that. while 
he is animated by an intense desire that peace 1 come soon and that 
when it comes it should be lasting, he does not, for the moment at least 
concern himself with the terms on which it should be arranged. His 
Majesty’s Government entirely share with the President's ideas ; but they 
feel strongly that the durability of peace must largely depend ts 
character and that no stable system of international relation be 
built on foundations which are essentially and hopelessly defect 

This becomes clearly apparent if we consider the main ong 
which rendered possible the calamities from which the world vy suf- 
fering. These were the existence of great powers consumed wit! e just 
of domination in the midst of a community of nations i I r de- 
fense, plentifully supplied, indeed, with international laws, but with no 


machinery for enforcing them, and weakened by the fact that neither the 





boundaries of the various States nor their interna! constitution harmon- 
ized with the aspirations of their constituent races or secured to them 
just and equal treatment. : 

That this last evil would be greatly mitigated if the allies s¢ 1red 
the changes in the map of Europe outlined in their joint note is manifest, 


and I need not labor the point. 
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It has been argued, indeed, that the expulsion of the Turks from 
Burope forms no proper or legical part of this general scheme. ‘The 
maintenance of the Turkish Empire was during many generations re- 
garded by statesmen of world-wide authority as essential to the main- 
tenance of Kuropean peace. Why, is it asked, should the cause of peace 
be now associated with a complete reversal of this traditional policy? 

The answer is that circumstances have completely changed. It is un- 
necessary to consider now whether the creation of a reformed ‘furkey, 
mediating between hostile races in the Noor Hast, was a scheme which, 
had the Sultan been sincere and the powe.'s united, could ever have been 
realized. It certainly can not be realized now. ‘The Turkey of “ union 
and progress” is at least as barbarous and is far more aggressive than 
the Turkey of Sultan Abdul Hamid. In the hands of Germany it has 
ceased| even in appearance to be a bulwark of peace, and is openly used 
as an instrument of conquest. Under German officers Turkish soldiers 
are now fighting in lands from which they had long been expelled, and 
a Turkish Government controlled, subsidized, and supported by Ger- 
many has been guilty of massacres in Armenia and Syria more horrible 
than any recorded in the history even of those unhappy countries. 
Evidently the interests of peace and the claims of nationality alike 
require that Turkish rule over alien races shall, if possible, be brought 
to an end, and we may hope that the expulsion of Turkey from Rurope 
will contribute as much to the cause of peace as the restoration of 
Alsacv-Lorraine to France, or Italia [rredenta to Italy, or any of the 
territorial changes indicated in the allied note. 

Kvidently, however, such territorial rearrangements, though they may 
diminish the occasions of war. provide no sufficient security against its 
recurrence. If Germany, or rather those in Germany who mold its 
opinions and control its destinies, again sets out to domineer the world, 
they tay find that by the new order of things the adventure is made 
more dificult, but hardly that it is made impossible. They may still have 
ready to their hand a political system organized through and through = 
a military basis ; they may still accumulate vast stores of military equip- 
ment; they may still persist in their methods of attack, so that their 
more pacific neighbors will be struck down before they can prepare 
themselves for defense. If so, Europe when the war is over will be far 
poorer in men, in money, and in mutual good will than it was when 
the war began, but it will not be safer, and the hopes for the future 
of the world entertained by the President will be as far as ever from 
fulfillment. 

There are those who think that for this disease international treaties 
and international laws may provide a sufficient cure. But such persons 
have ill learned the lessons so clearly taught by recent history. While 
ether nations, notably the United States of America and Britain, were 
striving by treaties of arbitration to make sure that no chance quarrel 
shovld mar the peace they desired to make perpetual, Germany stood 
aloof. Her historians and philosophers preached the splendors of war ; 
power was proclaimed as the true end of the State; and the general 
staff forged with untiring industry the weapons by which at the - 
pointed moment power might be achieved. These facts proved clearly 
enough that treaty arrangements for maintaining peace were not likely 
to find much favor at Berlin; they did not prove that such treaties, 
once made, would be utterly ineffectual. This became evident only 
when war had broken out, though the sought demonstration, when it 
came, was overwhelming. So iong as Germany remains the Germany 
which, without a shadow of justification, overran and barbarously ill 
treated a country it was pledged to defend, no State can regard its 
rights as secure if they have na better protection than a solemn treaty. 

The case is made worse by the reflection that these methods of cal- 
culated brutality were designed by the central powers not merely to 
erush to the dust those with whom they were at war, but to intimidate 
those with whom they were still at peace. Belgium was still at peace. 
Belgium was not only a victim, it was an example. Neutrals were in- 
tended to note the outrages which accompanied its conquest, the reign 
of terror which followed on its occupation, the deportation of a por- 
tion of its population, the cruel oppression of the remainder. And, lest 
the nations happily protected cither by British fleets or by their own 
from German armies, should suppose themselves safe from German 
methods, the submarine has (within its limits) assiduously imitated 
the barbarous practices of the sister service. The war staffs of the 
central powers are well content to horrify the world if at the same 
time they can terrorize it. 

If, then, the central powers succeed, it will be to methods like these 
that they will owe their success. How can any reform of international 
relations be based on a peace thus obtained? Such a peace would repre- 
sent the triumph of all the forees which make war certain and make it 
brutal It would advertise the futility of all the methods on which 
civilization relies to eliminate the occasions of international dispute 
and to mitigate their ferocity. Germany and Austria made the present 
war inevitable by attacking the rights of ome small State, and they 
gained their initial triumphs by violating the treaty guaranties of the 
territories of another. Are small States going to find in them their 
protectors or in treaties made by them a bulwark against aggression? 
Terrorism by land and sea will have proved itself the instrument of 


victory Are the victors likely to abandon it on the appeal of neu- 
trails’ If existing treaties are no more than screps of paper, can fresh 
treaties help us? If they be crowned with success, will it not be in 


will 
who 


vain that the assembled nations labor to improve their code? Nons 
profit by their rulers but powers who break them. It is those 
keep them that will suffer. 

Though, therefore, the people of this country share to the full the 
desire of the President for peace, they do not believe peace can be dura- 
ble if it be not based on the success of the allied cause. For a durable 
peace can hardly be expected unless three conditions are fulfilled: The 
first is that existing causes of international unrest should be as far as 
possible removed or weakened; the second is that the aggressive aims 
and the unscrupulous methods of the central powers should fall into 
disrepute among their own peoples; the third is that behind interna- 
tional law and behind all treaty arrangements for preventing or limit- 
ing hostilities some form of international sanction should be devised 
which would give pause to the hardiest aggressor. 

These conditions may be difficult of fulfillment. But we believe them 
to be in general harmony with the President’s ideas, and we are confi- 
dent that none of them can be satisfied, even imperfectly, unless peace 
be secured on the general lines indicated (so far as Europe is con- 
cerned) in the joint note. ‘Therefore it is that this country has made, 
is making, and is prepared to make sacrifices of blood and treasure un- 
aralleled in its history. It bears these heavy burdens, not merely 
that it may thus fulfill its treaty obligations, nor yet that it may se- 
cure a barren triumph of one group of nations over another. It bears 
them because it firmly believes that on the success of the allies depend 
the prospects of peaceful civilization amd of those international re- 








forms which the best thinkers of the New World, as of the Old, dare to 
hope may follow on the cessation of our present calamities. 


ArtHur J. BALFour. 
At 1 p. m. to-day the President addressed the Senate as a 
body, as follows: 


TEXT OF PRESIDENT WILSON’S ADDRESS BEFORE THE SENATE GIVING HIS 
IDEAS OF STEPS NECESSARY FOR WORLD PEACE. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE SENATE: On the 18th of December last I ad- 
dressed an identic note to the Governments of the nations now at war 
requesting them to state more definitely than there had yet been stated 
by either group of belligerents the terms upon which they would deem 
it —— to make peace. I age on behalf of humanity and of the 
rights of all neutral nations !ike our own, many of whose most vital 
interests the war puts in constant jeopardy. The central powers united 
in a rely which stated merely that they were ready to meet their 
antagonists in conference to discuss terms of peace. 

The entente powers have replied much more definitely and have 
stated, in general terms, indeed, but with sufficient deiiniteness to 
imply details, the arrangements, guarantees, and acts of reparation 
which they deem to be the indispensable conditions of a satisfactory 
settlement. 

We are that much nearer a 
shall end the present war. 
the international 
peace. 

In every discussion of the peace that must end this war it is taken 
for granted that that peace must be followed by some definite concert 
of power which will make it virtually impossible that any such catas 
trophe should ever overwhelm us again. Every lover of mankind, every 
sane and thoughtful man, must take that for granted. c 

I have sought this opportunity to address you because I thoughi 
that I owed it to you, as the council associated with me in the final 
determination of our international! obligations, to disclose to you with- 
out reserve the thought and purpose that have been taking form in my 
mind in regard to the duty of our Government in these days to come, 
when it will be necessary to lay afresh and upon a new plan the 
foundations of peace among the nations. 

It is inconceivable that the people of the United States should play 
no part in that great enterprise. To take part in such a service will 
be the opportunity for which they have sought to prepare themselves 
by the very principles and purposes of their policy and the approved 
practices of their Government ever since the days when they set up 
a new Nation in the high and honorable hope that it might, in all that 
it was and did, show mankind the way to liberty. They can not in 
honor withhold the service to which they are now about to be chal- 
lenged. They do not wish to withhold it. But they owe it to them- 
selves and to the other nations of the world to state the conditions under 
which they will feel free to render it. 

That service is nothing less than this: To add their authority and 
their power to the authority and force of other nations to guarantee 
peace and justice throughout the world. Such a settlement can not now 
be long postponed. It is right that before it comes this Government 
should frankly formulate the conditions upon which it would feel 
justified in asking our people to approve its formal and solemn adher- 
ence to a league for peace. I am here to attempt to state those 
conditions. 

The present war must first be ended; but we owe it to candor anid 
to a joint regard for the opinion of mankind to say that so far 
as our participation in guarantee of future peace is concerned it 
makes a great deal of difference in what way and upon what terms 


definite discussion of the peace which 
We are that much nearer the discussion of 
concert which must thereafter hold the world at 


it is ended. ‘The treaties and agreements which bring it to an 
end must embody terms which will create a peace that is worth 
guaranteeing and preserving; a peace that will win the approval 
of mankind, not merely a peace that will serve the several inter 
ests and immediate aims of the nations engaged. We shall have 
no voice in determining what those terms shall be, but we shall, 
I feel sure, have a voice in determining whether they shall be 


made lasting or not by the guarantees of a universal covenant; and 
our judgment upon what is fundamental and essential as a condition 
aes to permanency should be spoken now, not afterward, when 
t may be too late. 

No covenant of cooperative peace that does not include the peoples 
of the New World can suffice to keep the future safe against war; 
and yet there is only one sori of peace that the peoples of America 
could join in guaranteeing. 

The elements of that peace must be elements that engage the confi- 
dence and satisfy the principles of the American governments, elements 
consistent with their political faith and the practical convictions which 
peoples of America have once for all embraced and undertaken to 
defend. 

I do not mean to say that any American government would throw 
any obstacle in the way of any terms of peace the governments now 
at war might agree wpon, or seek to upset them when made, whatever 
they might be. 

1 only take it fer granted that mere terms of peace between the 
belligerents will not be satisfactory even to the belligerents themselves 
Mere agreements may not make peace secure. It will be absolutely 
necessary that a force be created as a guarantor of the permanency 
of the settlement so much greater than the force of any nation now 
engage] or any alliance hitherto formed or projected that no nation, 
no probable combination of nations, could face or withstand it. I! 
the peace presently to be made is to endure, it must be a peace made 
secure by the organized major force of mankind. 

The terms of the immediate peace agreed upon will determine whether 
it is a peace for which such a guaranty can be secured. The question 
upon which the whole future peace and policy of the world depends 
is this: 

And the paths of the sea must, alike in law and in fact, be free. 
The freedom of the seas is the sine qua non of peace, equality and co- 
operation. No doubt a somewhat radical reconsideration of many 0! 
the rules of internstional practice hitherto sought to be established 
may be necessary in order to make the seas indeed free and common in 
practically all circumstances for the use of mankind, but the motive 
for such changes is convincing and compelling. There can be no trust 
or intimacy between the peoples of the world without them. The free, 
constant, unthreatened intercourse of nations is an essential part of the 
process of peace and of development. 

It need not be difficult to define or to secure the freedom of the seas 
if the Governments of the world sincerely desire to come to an agree 
ment concerning it. 











It is a problem closely connected with the limitation of naval arma- 
ment and the cooperation of the navies of the world in keeping the seas 
at once free and safe. And the question of limiting naval armaments 
opens the wider and perhaps more difficult question of the limitation of 
armies and of all programs of military preparation. 

Difficult and delicate as these questions are, they must be faced with 
the utmost candor and decided in a spirit of real accommodation if 
peace is to come with healing in its wings, and come to stay. Peace 
can not be had without concession and sacrifice. There can be no 
sense of safety and equality among the nations if great preponderating 
armaments are henceforth to continue here and there to be built up and 
maintained. 

The statesmen of the world must plan for peace, and nations must 
adjust and accommodate their policy to it as they have planned for 
war and made ready for pitiless contest and rivalry. 

The question of armaments, whether on land or sea, is the most 
immediately and intensely practical question connected with the future 
fortunes of nations and of mankind. 

I have spoken upon these great matters without reserve and with 
the utmost explicitness because it has seemed to me to be necessary 
if the world’s yearning desire for peace was anywhere to find free 
voice and utterance. Perhaps I am the only person in high authority 
amongst all the peoples of the world who is at liberty to speak and 
hold nothing back. I am speaking as an individual, and yet I am 
speaking also, of course, as the responsible head of a great Govern- 
ment, and I feel confident that I have said what the people of the 
United States would wish me to say. 

. May I not add that I hope and believe that I am in effect speaking 
for liberals and friends of humanity in every nation and of every pro- 
gram of liberty? I would fain believe that I am speaking for the siient 
mass of mankind everywhere who have as yet had no pffice or oppor- 
tunity to speak their real hearts out concerning the death and ruin they 
see to have come already upon the persons and the homes they hold 
most dear, 

And in holding out the expectation that the people and Government 
of the United States will join the other civilized nations of the world 
in guaranteeing the permanence of peace upon such terms as I have 
named I speak with the greater boldness and confidence, because it is 
clear to every man who can think that there is in this promise no 
breach in either our traditions or our policy as a nation, but a fulfill- 
ment rather of all that we have professed or striven for. 

I am proposing, as it were, that the nations should with one accord 
adopt the doctrine of President Monroe as the doctrine of the world; 
that no nation should seek to extend its policy over any other nation 
or people, but that every people should be left free to determine its 
own polity, its own way of development, unhindered, unthreatened, 
unafraid, the little along with the great and powerful. 

I am proposing that all nations henceforth avoid entangling alliances 
which would draw them into competitions of power, catch them in a 
net of intrigue and selfish rivalry, and disturb their own affairs with 
influences intruded from without. There is no entangling alliance in a 
concert of power. When all unite to act in the same sense and with 
the same yarpees all act in the common interest and are free to live 
their own lives under a common protection. 

I am proposing government by the consent of the governed; that 
freedom of the seas which in international conference after conference 
representatives of the United States have urged with the eloquence 
of those who are the convinced disciples of liberty; and that modera- 
tion of armaments which makes of armies and navies a power for order 
merely, not an instrument of aggression or of selfish violence. 

Tktse are American principles, American policies. We can stand for 
no others. And they are also the principles and policies of forward- 
looking men and women everywhere, of every modern nation, of every 
enlightened community. They are the principles of mankind and must 
prevail. 

Is the present war a struggle for a just and secure peace or only for 
a new balance of power? If it be only a struggle for a new balance of 
power, who will guarantee, who can guarantee, the stable equilibrium 
of the new arrangement? Only a tranquil Europe can be a stable 
Europe, There must be not a balance of power but a community of 
power, net organized rivalries but an organized common peace. 

Fortunately, we have received very explicit assurances on this point. 
The statesmen of both of the groups of nations now arrayed against 
one another have said in terms that could not be misinterpreted that 
it was no part of the purpose they had in mind to crush their antago- 
nists. But the implications of these assurances may not be omeny 
clear to all—may not be the same on béth sides of the water. I think 
it will be serviceable if I attempt to set forth what we understand 
them to be. 

They imply, first of all, that it must be a peace without victory. It 
is not pleasant to say this. I beg that I may be permitted to put my 
own interpretation upon it and that it may be understood that no other 
interpretation was in my thought. I am seeking only to face realities 
and to face them without soft concealments, Victory would mean peace 
forced upon the loser, a victor’s terms imposed upon the vanquished. 

It would be accepted in humiliation, under duress, at an intolerable 
sacrifice, and would leave a sting, a resentment, a bitter memory upon 
which terms of peace would rest not permanently but only as upon 
quicksand. Only a peace between equals can last. Only a peace the 

ery principle of which is equality and a common participation in a 

ommon benefit. The right state of mind, the right feeling between 
Hations, is as necessary for a lasting peace as is the just settlement of 
vexed questions of territory or of racial and national allegiance. 

The equality of nations upon which peace must be founded if it is to 
inust be an equality of rights; the guaranties exchanged must 
neither recognize nor imply a difference between big nations and small, 
bet those that are powerful and those that are weak. Right must 


(ween 
be based upon the common strength, not upon the individual strength, 
of the nations upon whose concert peace will depend. 

Equality of territory or of resources there, of course, can not be; nor 
any other sort of equality not gained in the ordinary peaceful and 
egitimate development of the peoples themselves. But no one asks or 
expects anything more than an equality of rights. Mankind is looking 

for freedom of life, not for equipoises of power. 

And there is a deeper thing involved than even equality of right among 


organized nations. No peace can last, or ought to last, which does not 


recognize and accept the principle that governments derive all their 
st powers from the consent of the governed, and that no right any 


where exists to hand people about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if 
they were property. 

I take it for granted, instance, if I may venture upon a 
exainple, that statesmen everywhere are agreed that there 


for single 


should be a 
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united, independent, and autonomous Poland, and that henceforth 
inviolable security of life, of worship, and of industrial and social de- 
velopment should be guaranteed to all peoples who have lived hitherto 
under the power of governments devoted to a faith and purpose hostile 
to their own. 

I speak of this not because of any desire to exalt an abstract political 


principle, which has always been held very dear by those who have 
sought to build up liberty in America, but for the same reason that I 
have spoken of the other conditions of peae which seem to me clearly 
indispensable, because I wish frankly to uncover realities Any peace 
which does not recognize and accept this principle will inevitably be 
upset, 

It will not rest upon the affections or the convictions of mankind. 


The ferment of spirit of whole populations wiil fight subtly and con 
stantly against it and all the world will sympxthize. The world can 
be at peace only if its life is stable, and there can be no stability where 
the will is in rebellion, where there is not tranquillity of spirit and a 
sense of justice, of freedom, and of right. 

So far as practicable, moreover, every great people now struggling 
toward a full development of its resources and of its powers should be 


assured a direct outlet to the great highways of the sea. Where this 
can not be done by the cession of territory, it can, no doubt, be done 
by the neutralization of direct rights of way under the general guar- 
antee which will assure the peace itself. With a right comity of ar- 
rangement no nation need be shut away from free access to the open 


paths of the world’s commerce. 

In order to make this record fairly complete I here insert 
the President’s address on the peace question here in the Capital 
on the evening of the 27th of last May at the Peace Conference 
banquet : 


When the invitation to be here to-night came to me I was glad to ae- 
cept it—not because it offered me an opportunity to discuss the pro- 
sram of the league—that you will, I am sure, not expect of me—but 
yecause the desire of the whole world now turns eagerly, more and 
more eagerly, toward the hope of peace, and there is just reason why 
we should take our part in counsel upon this great theme. It is right 
that I, as spokesman of our Government, should attempt to give ex 
pression to what I believe to be the thought and purpose of the people 
of the United States in this vital matter. 

This great war that broke so suddenly upon the world two years ago, 
and which has swept within its flame so great a part of the civilized 
world, has affected us very profoundly, and we are not only at liberty, 


it is perhaps’ our duty, to speak very frankly of it and of the great 
interests of civilization which it affects. 
RIGHTS OF NATION AFFECTED. 
With its causes and its objects we are not concerned. ‘The obscure 
fountains from which its stupendous flood has burst forth we are not 


interested to search for or explore. But so great a flood, spread far and 
wide to every quarter of the globe, has of necessity inguifed many a 
fair province of right that Iles very near to us. 


Our own rights as a Nation, the liberties, the privileges, and the 
property of our people have been profoundly affected. We are net mere 
disinterested lookers-on. 

The longer the war lasts the more deeply do we become concerned 
that it should be brought to an end and the world be permitted to 
resume its normal life and course again. And when it does come to 
an end we shall be as much concerned as the nations at war to see 
peace assume an aspect of permanence, give promise of days from 


whiah the anxiety of uncertainty shall be lifted, bring some 


assurance 


that peace and war shall always hereafter be reckoned part of the 
common interest of mankind. 
ARE PARTNERS WITH THE REST. 
We are participants, whether we would or not, in the life of the 


world. The interests of all nations are our own also We are partners 
with the rest. What affects mankind is inevitably our affair as well 
as the affair of the nations of Europe and of Asia 

One observation on the causes of the present war we are at liberty 
to make, and to make it may throw some light forward upen the 
future as well as backward upon the past. It is plain that this war 
could have come only as it did, suddenly and out of secret counsels, 
without warning to the world, without discussion, without any of the 
deliberate movements of counsel with which it would seem naturai to 
approach so stupendous a contest. 

It is probable that if it had been foreseen just what would 
just what alliances would be formed, just what forces arrayed against 





one another, those who brought the great contest on would have een 
glad to substitute conference for force. 
MIGHT HAVE AVERTED WAR 

If we ourselves had been afforded some opportunity to appri the 
belligerents of the attitude which it would be our duty to take, of 
the policies and practices against which we would feel bound to use 
all our moral and economic strength, and in certain circumstances even 
our physical strength also, our own contribution to the counse! which 
might have averted the struggle would have been considered worth 
weighing and regarding. 

And the lesson which the shock of being taken by surprise in a 
matter so deeply vital to all the nations of the world has made poign- 

|antly clear is, that the peace of the world must henceforth depend 
upon a new and more wholesome diplomacy. 

Only when the great nations of tl world have reached son sort 
of agreement as to what they hold to be fundamental to their common 
interest. and as to some feasible method of acting in concert when 
any nation or group of nations secks to disturb those fundamental 

| things, can we feel that civilization is at last in a way of justifying 


laiming to be finally established. 
MUST BE GOVERNED BY HONOR, 
It is clear that nations must in the future be governed by t) 
high code of honor that we demand of individuals. 


its existence and 


We must, indeed, in the very same breath with which we avow this 

| conviction admit that we have ourselves upon occasion in the pa ecn 

offenders against the law of diplomacy which we thus forecast; but our 

| eonviction is not the less clear, but rather t! I hat 
account. 

If this war has accomplished nothing else for the benefit of tt Id, 

it has at least disclosed a great moral necessity nd set forward the 


thinking of the statesmen of the world by a whole age. 
Repeated utterances of the leading statesmen of most of the ¢g 
] that their thought 


nations now engaged in war have made it plain 


er 
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come to this: That the principle of public right must henceforth take 
precedence over the individual interests of particular nations, and that 
the nations of the world must in some way band themselves together to 
see that that right prevails as against any sort of selfish aggression ; 
that henceforth alliance must not be set up against alliance, under- 
standing against understanding, but that there must be a common agree- 
ment for a commen object, and that at the heart of that common object 
must lie the inviolable rights of peoples and of mankind. 
NATIONS ARB NEIGHBORS. 

The nations of the world have become each other’s neighbors. It is 
to their interest that they should understand each other. In order that 
they may understand each other it is imperative that they should agree 
to cooperate in a common cause, and that they should so act that the 
guiding principle of that common cause shall be even-handed and impar- 
tial justice. 


NOW 


This is undoubtedly the thought of America. This is what we our- 
selye ll say when there comes proper occasion to say it. In the 
dealings of nations with one another arbitrary force must be rejected, 
and we must move ferward to the thought of the modern world, the 


theught of which peace is the very atmosphere. That thought constitutes 
a chief part of the passionate conviction of America. 
RIGHTS OF THH LITTLE NATIONS. 

We believe these fundamental things: First, that every people has a 

right to choose the sovereignty under which they shall live. Like other 

nations we have ourselves no doubt once and again offended against that 


principle when for a little while controlled by selfish passion, as our 
franker historians have been honorable enough to admit; but it has 
become more and more our rule of life amd action. Second, that the 
small States of the world have a right to enjoy the same respect for 


their sovereignty and for their territorial integrity that great and power- 
ful nations expect and insist upon. And, third, that the world has a 
right to be free from every disturbance of its peace that has its origin 
in agyression and disregard of the rights of peoples and nations. 

So sincerely do we believe in these things that I am sure that I speak 
the mind and wish of the people of America when I say that the United 
States is willing to become a partner in any feasible association of 
nations formed in order to realize these objects and make them secure 
against violation. 

READY TO CHECK AGGRESSION, 

There is nothing that the United States wants for itself that any 
other nation has. We are willing, on the contrary, to limit ourselves 
along with them to a prescribed course of duty and respect for the 
rights of others which will check any selfish passion of our own, as it 
will check any aggressive impulse of theirs. 

If it should ever be our privilege to suggest or initiate a movement for 
peace among the nations now at war, I am sure that the people of the 
United States would wish their Government to move along these lines: 

Virst, such a settlement with regard to their own immediate interests 
as the belligerents may agree upon. We have nothing material of any 
kind to ask for ourselves, and are quite aware that we are in no sense 
or degree parties to the present quarrel. Our interest is only in peace 
and its future guaranties. 

Second, an universal association of the nations to maintain the inyio- 
late security of the highway of the seas for the common and unhindered 
use of all the nations of the world, and to prevent any war begun either 
contrary to treaty covenants or without warning and ful! submission of 


the causes to the opinion of the world—a virtual guaranty of terri- 
torial integrity and polttical independence. 
ONLY AVOWS A CREED. 
jut I did not come here, let me repeat, te discuss a program. I 


came only to avow a creed and give expression to the confidence I feel 
that the world is even now upon the eve of a great consummation, when 
some common force will be brought into existence which shall safeguard 
right as the first and most fundamental interest of oll peoples and all 
governments, when coercion shall be summoned not to the service of 
political ambition or selfish hostility, but to the service of a common 
order, a common justice and a common peace. 

God grant that the dawn of that day of frank dealing and of settled 
peace, concord, and cooperation may be near at hand. 


Some Afterthoughts Upon the Public-Buildings Bill Jammed 
Through the House on Saturday Which May Serve as 
Forethoughts Upen the Rivers and Harbers Bill Which 
Has Taken the Front of the Stage With the Same Foree 
Back of It. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


a 


OHIO, 


HOR. 8. 


Or 


FESS, 


In roe Housr or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 28, 1917. 


Mr. ESS. Mr. Speaker, the passage of the public-buildings 
bill through the House by a vote of 234 to 92 of those voting, 106 
not voting, demonstrates in a bald degree the imperative neces- 
sity of a radical change in this method of legislation. This bill 
is condemned widely from every standpoint. The bill itself con- 
demns its passage in the most epen manner. The bill prevides 
for « building commission. The law then proceeds 

There shall be in the bureau of 
mates, consisting of three persons, two of whom shall 
by the Secretary of the T'reasury, and the third 
the ‘ommissioner of public buildings, who shall be the chairman of 
said board. It shall be the duty of such board of estimates, imme- 
diately upen the introduction of a bil! in Congress preposing to purchase 
a site or to construct a Federal building. or both, to institute an inves- 
tigation, through the field force in the proper group of States and 


board of esti- 
be designated 
member shall be 


public buildings a 
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Territories, or otherwise, and, as early as possible, report to the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury, who shall at once forward the same to the 
committee of Congress having jurisdiction of the bill the following 


facts: 

First. The postal receipts for the last fiscal year. 

Second. The different Federal activities to be provided for. 

Third. The number of employees for each Federal activity to be 
housed. 

Fourth. The population according to the last Federal census and the 
preceding one. 

Fifth. The estimated population at time of making the report. 

Sixth. What important industries, if any, are located in or adjacent 
to the town or city. 

Seventh. How many railroads. 

Highth. Whether county seat or not. 

Ninth, Character of public and business buildings. 

Tenth. What municipal improvements. 

Hleventh. Present needs as to space and probable needs within 10 
years. 

Twelfth. Character of rented quarters occupied by 
at time of making report. 

Thirteenth. Amount of rent being paid annually in the town or city 
by the Government at time of making report. 

Fourteenth. Distance of post office rom union station or depot of 
railroad to which bulk of mail is brought at time of making report. 

Vifteenth. Amount being paid annually by the Government for 
carriage of mail to and fro between depots and wharves and post office 
at time of making report. 

Sixteenth. Any further fact or facts showing or tending to show 
advisability of providing for a Federal building at the place named in 
the bill. 

That from and after the passage of this act no city or town in the 
United States where there are no Federal activities other than the post 
office shall be considered, either for the purchase of a site or for the 
construction of a Federal building, by the commissioner of public 
buildings or the bureau of public buildings or by any committee of 
Congress, unless it shall appear that the postal receipts for such city 
or town have amounted to at least $10,000 annually for three successive 
years: Provided, That nothing herein shall apply to cities or towns 


the Government 


| where sites for public buildings have been acquired or authorized. 


It will be noted that the last paragraph fixes $10,000 as the 
sum of postal receipts as a necessary requirement for a build- 
ing. However, it expressly declares “ hereafter ’’ this shall be 
the requirement, then to be doubly safe, declares that “ nothing 
herein shall apply to cities or towns where sites for public 
buildings have already been acquired or authorized.” Splendid! 
Here is a bill that inserts the items which would be excluded by 
its last provision, a limitation demanded by common sense, but 
eovers them by providing it shall not be operative as to them. 
If this provision is a correct position why not prove its merit 
by respecting it by omitting all items in this bill which it ex- 
cludes in the future? 

If this lnw were operative as to its own items two out of the 
seven towns in the State of Florida, the home of the chairman 
of the committee, would be excluded. Not one of them, sgve a 
winter resort, aecording to the estimates upon which this bill 
was drafted, will reach $15,000 postal receipts. Oh, but we 
are told there are “ other Federal activities,” as if those activi- 
ties could not be carried on without the proposed buildings. 

Members upon the committee did well for themselves. Our 
genial colleague, Judge Park, of Georgia, has to his credit 19 
items—all but 2 would be excluded from the bill if the last 
clause were operative as to this bill as well as to future bills. 
One has a population less than 1,000, 7 less than 2,000, and 14 
less than 3,000. Our colleague, Judge Burnert, from Alabama, 
got 10 items, all but 2, Montgomery and Mobile, would be 
excluded. Our colleague, Mr. Sumwners, got for Texas 1S 
items, 14 of which would not pass the test. Our South Carolina 
friends secured 12 items, 9 of which would be excluded. Our 
distinguished friends from Missouri secured 21 items, 13 of 
which, with less than 3,000 population, would be excluded if the 
bill was made operative to-day. Congressman Hoop of North 
Carolina secured 16 items, a dozen of which have a population 
of less than 3,000, and would be excluded from the present Dill 
if it were self-operative. Judge Cantnicr of Kentucky, aided by) 
our amiable colleague, LANGLEY, cinched 13 items, 10 of which 
fall under 3,000 people and would not meet the requirements 
of the present bill. The same can be said of Tennessee, which 
gets 9 items, every one of which would be excluded. Mississippi's 
eight districts get 7 items, 6 of which would be excluded. 
Louisiana’s eight districts get 8 items, 3 of which would be ex- 
cluded. Arkansas receives 8 items, half of which could qualify 
under the present bill, 

The greatest number of towns disqualified by this measure, 
but included in it, are found in the southern section. This is 
partly due to the slow growth of towns in that part of the 
country. 

In other words, if this bill were made operative on its own 
items, it would exclude 80 per cent of those in Alabama, 50 per 
cent of those in Arkansas, 28 per cent of those in Florida, 90 
per cent of Georgia, 92 per cent of Kentucky, 37 per cent of 
Louisiana, 85 per cent of Mississippi, 75 per cent of North Caro- 
lina, 75 per cent of South Carolina, 100 per cent of Tennessee, 
20 per cent of Texas, and so forth. 
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In these 11 States 127 items were allowed, 82 of which would 
be excluded by the standard of the bill. 

In 24 States, North and West, 199 items were allowed, but 
10 of which would have been excluded by the standard of the 
bill. 

This feature is the ground for some criticism heard in the 
debate. 

When postal receipts are compared the contrast is apparent. 

The 14 towns in Ohio show receipts of $1,509;000-—if Colum- 
bus is deducted they are $369,850—while the 18 towns in Ken- 
tucky show $81,850, or one-fourth. 

The 18 towns of Lllinois show $818,995, not counting Chi- 
cago’s $27,000,000, while the 19 towns of Georgia show $142,000, 
or one-seventh. 

The 10 towns in Indiana show $444,310, while the 9 towns of 
Tennessee show $63,550, or one-seventh. 

The 14 towns of Massaclmsetts show $506,210, not including 
Boston, while the 16 towns of North Carolina show $157,000, 
or one-third. 

This bill has been charged as sectional. That charge is based 
on several facts: First, a majority of the members of the Public 

suildings Committee are from. Southern States. Second, the 
great bulk of towns not within the limits fixed by this bill for 
future buildings are in the South. Seventy per cent of the new 
sites which would be excluded were the bill self-operative are 
in Southern States. Third, the “ pork-barrel” advocates of the 
South are most vocal in their demands for “ our share.” Chair- 
man CLark loudly proclaimed his desire to remedy the evil by 
the “ great reform” proposed in the bill, but denounced the 
charge that it is sectional, and in proof pointed out that the bill 
allowed only about $6,000,000 for the South and $25,000,000 for 
the balance of the country. The bill carries more than $38,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, this angle of legislation is beyond the apprecia- 
tion of many Members of this House. This is the demand that 
we have “our share.” The brilliant debater, Judge Burner, 
charged me that I was willing to accept my own share, but was 
unwilling to give others their shares. This method of doing the 
Government’s public business by personal reciprocation, either 


of Members or of sections of the country, is pernicious. For 
example, Chicago has an item of $4,500,000 in this bill. The 
expense of the Chicago post office is $7,000,000 annually. The 


postal receipts are $27,000,000 per year, a net profit to the Gov- 
ernment of $20,000,000 per year. These “our-share” states- 
men would demand of me if I vote for the $4,500,000 item for 
Chicago, where the Government reaps every year $20,000,000 
profit, I must in equity vote for such towns at Albertville, Ala., 
where the postal receipts are $5,668 and the cost of main- 
tenance $3,700. This cost does not include the interest on the 
money, nor the depreciation and repairs. 

The department counts upon 4 per cent for interest and 24 
per cent for repairs and depreciation. If we add to. the cost 
of maintenance the interest on site and building, and repairs, 
the cost will be equal to, or greater than, the tetal receipts. 

The Post Office Department is running behind. The large 
cities are paying great prefits beyond the cost of the service. 
‘The small places can not do this. The Government guarantees 
the regular mails to towns, great and smal, and properly houses 
the service even at great loss in places for rented quarters. It 
must appear the height of business folly to increase this loss by 
building Government buildings in these small places when rented 
quarters can be secured at a very much smaller cost. 

But these “ our-share” statesmen say the $4,500,000 for Chi- 
cago would build a post-office building at a cost ef $50,000 in 
90 towns of the country. We are therefore faced with the 
demand if we expect the needed extension of these offices wirere 
the Government’s postal business has so greatly outgrown the 
quarters we must stand ready to reciprocate fer the town of ene 


to three thousand, notwithstanding the former covers into the | 


National Treasury great profits while the latter involves great 
Here is the viciousness ef this “ pork-barrel” methed. 
The Government’s needed extensions can not be granted until 
the small town’s rented quarters are superseded by a Govern- 
ment building, no matter how much profit the former may turn 
into a depleted treasury, nor how much less the latter will entail 
upon the exchequer. They charge that it is patriotism to support 
a Federal-building program, as one Member said it was the only 
place where the citizen could see the American flag. 

A similar situation faces the Congress in the rivers and har- 
bors bill Here are many valuable projects loudly demanding 
extensions, at mtinued construction. We are one in our 
desire to do so. But in order to secure favorable action upon 
these concededly needed projects, we have put up to us the 
expenditure of millions of money for wasteful prejects and given 
to understand if we wish the completion of the profitable project 


losses. 


least 





we must vote for “ our-share”’ statesmen’s claims in this bill. 
If we refuse to vote for “our share,” then we must vote avaimst 
the whole bill, including the meritorious, or for the whole Dill, 
including all the salvage with which it teems. 

The country will support any measure justified by the needs 
of the people ; especially is this true in the matter of the mails, 
city or rural. The Government loses a great sum on the Rural 
Mail Service, but the country justifies the delivery of daily mail 
te our rural population even at a loss, as it justifies a post office 
in every town, in many of which it costs much more than it pays. 
This does not mean that the Government should build the roads 
or own the horses and wagons or automobiles or the mail boxes 
in order to insure a daily mail service. Likewise a Government 
building is net essential in every town in order to have our mail 
each day. 

This “ our-share ” statesmanship refuses the needed extension 
of mail facilities in the cities where the business is so great that 
quarters are demanded in order to care for it, even at a great 
profit to the Government, unless the Congressmen who ask for 
these extensions are willing to vote for the erection in towns of 
less than 1,000 people a building to care for the mail the receipts 
of which may fall below the actual running expenses, including 
the interest on the investment. 

The embarrassment of this situation grows out of the sin- 
cerity of these men, who believe their duty is to secwre for their 
town a Government building no matter at what loss ‘to the Gov- 
ernment. These Congressmen, acting upen such eonviction, not 
only attempt to defend an indefensible position, but join in a 


scheme to pass the bill at any cost, even though it be at the 
price of a “ gag” preceeding. During the consideration of the 


bill opponents of this measure undertook to expose defenseless 
items by showing their inconsistency with the last clause fixing 
$10,000 postal receipts as the minimum requirement for a public 
building hereafter. The chairman of the committee inveked 
what he claimed was his right to shut off all debate and amend- 
ment and at the very moment when the committee ,was pro- 
ceeding under a special rule permitting both. He charged 
that the citation of the facts of an item such as the population 
of the town, the postal receipts of the office, and the cost of main- 
tenance was a filibuster. He invoked the rule which permits the 
committee to close debate after the debate had begun. 

This fiction was successfully employed, as follows: 

The Clerk read the item. The opponents were on their feet 
for recognition to strike out the item, and under the rules of 
the House to exercise their right to give the facts about the 
item in justification of striking it out. The chairman in charge 
of the bill demanded and secured recegnition, and proceeded to 
say “* This is an important item and should be in the bill,” «md 
then debate having begun, he, without yielding the floor, moved 
to close debate, which metion was put, and supported by the 
House, which during the entire consideration of the bill was 
surprisingly well filled. When a point of order was made 
against such procedure, which, carried to its legitimate end, 
would prevent any consideration ef any bill by gagging all oppo- 
sition, and by forcing a vote upon every item without debate. the 
chairman of the Committee of the Whole decided in favor ef the 
fiction. I here reprint two columns ef the ConGressronar 
Recorp of Thursday, January 18. It will tell the story of the 
precedure when a pork measure is being considered : 

The Clerk read as follows 

“United States post office at Fairfield, lowa, $50,000.” 

Mr. CLark of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the preposi- 


tion ought to be in the bill, and I move that further debate on the 
paragraph just read be now closed. I refer to the item for Fairfield, 
Iowa. 

The CnoatrmMan. The gentleman from Florida moves that all debate 


on the paragraph just read be now closed. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows : 


“'Dnited States post office at Fahnouth, Ky., $25,000.” 


Mr. Ciark of Florida. Mr. Chairman, that, too, is a very deserving 
item, and I move that all debate on that ftem be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman moves that all debate on this para- 
graph close. 

The motion was agreed to 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“United States post office and other Government offices at Fargo, 
N. Dak., $250,000.’ 

Mr. CLarKk of Florida. Mr. Chairman, that ts also a very deserving 
item, and I move that all debate on it be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman moves that all debate on the para 
graph just read be now closed. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the ayes 
seemed to have it 

Mr. Frear. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were refused. 

The motion wes agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follow ; 

* United States post office and other Government offices at Forrest 
City, Ark.. $25,000." 

Mr. Cuark of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

* Page 11, line 20, strike out the figures ‘ $25,000’ and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures * $35,000,’ ” 

The CHAIRMAN. The guestion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

M r, JAMES rose. 

Mr. CLark of Florida. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that that is offered 
because of the fact that other towns of that size have that sum, and 
in proportion to those the original sum is not sufficient. I move that all 
debate on the paragraph and amendments thereto be closed. 








Mr. Starrorp. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will! state it. 

Mr, Svarrorp. The gentleman can not move to close debate when an- 
other gentleman has the floor 


Mr. Cuark of Florida. Another gentleman has not the floor——- 

Mr. Srarrorp. Another gentleman, demanding recognition. He can 
not move to close debate until five minutes’ debate has been had. The 
gentleman can not by these tactics foreclose Members from discussing 
items under. the five-minute rule, 


The Chair must take cognizance of the fact that five minutes have 


not been consumed on these respective items. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. JAMES], demanding recognition, should be recognized, 
and the Chair can not entertain a motion to close the debate before 
five minutes’ debate has been consumed. I call the attention of the 


Chair to section 6 of Rule XXII, which reads as follows: 

“The committee may, by the vote of the majority of the Members 
present, at any time after the five minutes’ debate has begun upon 
proposed amendments to any section or paragraph of a bill, close all 
debate upon such sections or paragraphs or, at its election, upon the 
vending amendments only (which motion shall be decided without de- 
Sabet : but this shall not preclude further amendment, to be decided 
without debate.” 

It has always been the practice, Mr. Chairman, to allow at least five 
minutes’ debate under all conditions. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The very rule that the gentleman quoted says 
“after debate had begun.”’ I had the floor. 

+ . * * * 7 * 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“United States post office at Georgetown, Tex., $50,000.” 

Mr. (carK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do that for the purpose of calling attention to the fact that 
Georgetown, Tex., is a very progressive city in that State. ‘This is 
certainly an item that is worthy I desire now to withdraw the pro 
forma amendment, and I move that all debate upon the paragraph and 
amendments thereto be now closed 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question 
graph and amendments thereto. : 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. GArb- 
NER) there were—ayes 114, noes 6. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
the gentleman from Florida to strike out the last word. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“United States post office at Green River, Wyo., $25,000.” 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The town of Green River, Wyo., is a very prosperous place. 
There are many Federal activities there, and this post office is abso- 
lutely essential to that community. I move that all debate upon this 
parazraph and amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion to close debate upon 
the paragraph and amendments thereto. i 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, FREAR) 
there were—ayes 97, noes 5. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is upon the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Florida to strike out the last word. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. JAMES) 
there were 5g 


I object 
is on 


closing debate upon the para- 


offered by 


ayes 0, noes [ 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“United States post office at Greenville, Ala., $30,000.” 

Mr. Cuark of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I rise to discuss the item—— 

Mr. GarpNer. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that there is 
nothing before the House. What question is before the committee? 

Mr. CrLank of Florida. The adoption of this item. 

Mr. GarpDNeER. But the gentleman can not be recognized unless he has 
an amendment to offer. 

Mr. Cuark of Florida. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that many years ago I 
visited Greenville, Ala.—— 

Mr. GarpNerR. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman is not discussing his motion to strike out the last word. 

Mr. CrarkK of Florida. Yes; I am discussing it. This relates 
Greenville, Ala. I want to say—— 

Mr. GARDNER. But the gentleman is discussing Alabama. 

Mr. Crank of Florida. Yes; Greenville, Ala. Having said what I 
did, that I visited this place several years ago, I can conclude my re- 
marks by stating that it is rightly included in this bill. Mr. Chairman, 
I move that all further debate upon this paragraph and amendments 
thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Tiorida to close debate on the paragraph and amendments thereto. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. JamgEs) 
there were—ayes 83, noes 4, 

Mr. Goop. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN (after counting). Five gentlemen have risen, not a 
sufficient number. 

Mr. Goop. Mr. Chairman, I demand the other side. 

Mr. MANN. There is no other side to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule is one-fifth of a quorum may decide whether 
there shall be tellers or not. 


The town of Falmouth, thus protected from exposure of the 
facts upon which to judge its needs, had in 1910 a population 
of 1,180 people, less than any one of a dozen towns in my own 


to 


district, and postal receipts of $5,638 in the last fiscal year. eye and without limit and then the tax to meet it. 


Forest City, thus protected, hada population in 1910 of 2,484 
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people. Georgetown, thus guarded, had in 1910 a population 
of 3,096. Greene River, thus shielded, had but 1,318 people in 
1910. Greenville, Ala., but 3,377. 


This gag was working in perfect order, with no successful 
interruption, until Mr. MANN, the minority leader, asked for 
three minutes and said: 

_ Mr, Chairman, under the rules of the House it is impossible to save 
time by attempting to stifle debate. Of the procedure of the gentleman 
from Florida I have no criticism to make, Under the rules the motion 
to close debate is subject to amendment ad libitum, and upon every 
one of those you can have a division. After debate is closed you can 
offer amendments until the Chair goes blind, and I have never seen 
the Chairman of this committee get blind. Now, two or three gentle 
men are here who desire to discuss certain items. The only way to do, 
after all, will be for the House to let them discuss those items in ac- 
cordance with the rules. The time is not very great for any one item, 
and then this body, if it is necessary, might have to sit at night in 
order to pass the bill. That has occurred frequently in the past and 
will occur in the future; and if the House becomes satisfied that some 
Members are attempting to debate purely for filibuster, they never make 
any progress by that, whereas a filibuster is always. successful in the 
effort to get a chance to debate. Now, Members are pretty well worked 
up to-night, and I suggest to the chairman of the committee he move 
to rise, and if necessary sit all to-morrow and to-morrow night and let 
gentlemen debate if they want to be heard, 

The committee soon after rose, and after sleeping over the 
situation one night, it resumed a normal stage again. 

The most significant fact in this legislation was not the bold- 
ness hecessary to resort to these tactics, but the fact that the 
Members supported the gag, and did it almost unitedly and with 
evident enthusiasm. 

There were 92 Members of the House to refuse to indorse 
this sort of legislation. Many of those opposing it placed their 
opposition upon the ground that the state of the Treasury will 
not permit an expenditure of $38,000,000. For the same reason 
these will offer opposition to the rivers and harbors bill, which 
was made the next in order, with the same enthusiasm displayed 
over the buildings bill and by the same group. This bill is built 
upon the same order, urged upon the same grounds, supported 
by the same people, and carries about the same charge upon the 
Treasury. The condition of the Treasury did not prevent those 


| Members charged with providing the revenue for the Govern- 


ment from supporting these measures. Mr. Kircurn, the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, charged with the duty 
of providing revenue, voted for the legislation. He has notified 
the country that it is running behind at a frightful speed—about 
$2,000,000 per day. The next year’s deficit is estimated at a 
figure beyond $300,000,000, a matter that would ordinarily stag- 
ger the average Congressman charged with the burden. But 
the way seems easy. We are notified that the tariff law will be 
left untouched—the inheritance tax will be increased, the income 
tax may also get a lift, and an excess-profits tax of 8 per cent 
above 8 per cent profit will be levied. Of course, no one knows 
What such a plan will produce. The authority will be given to 
issue $289,000,000 of bonds. There may be given authority to 
issue short-time Government checks or certificates to tide over 
until July when the income tax is expected to care for as much 
as $3800,000,000 of such checks. These enormous sums we talk 
of borrowing do not include the Panama bonds of nearly $240,- 
000,000, which are already authorized. 

Here is high finance—$1,700,000,000 for one session of Con- 
gress. In-addition to the necessary running expenses such as 
designated by the various appropriations for the different Gov- 
ernment departments we are embarking upon the plane of high 
finance. 

Thirty million dollars for Alaskan Railway. 

Fifty million dollars to purchase ships. 

Forty-five million dollars for flood control, so far as the House 
can induce it. 

Twenty million dollars for nitrate plant. 

Eleven million dollars for armor-plate plant. 

Highty-five million dollars for good roads. 

Thirty-eight million dollars for public buildings. 

Thirty-eight million dollars for rivers and harbors. 

Forty million dollars for extra offices. 

Twenty-five million dollars for Danish Islands. 

One hundred and sixty million dollars for watchful waiting in 
Mexico. 

These are a few of the high lights of Government finance. 
They indicate our agility in making debts for the country. 
What about the pay day? 

What is the method to secure the needed revenues? Oh, 
borrow, of course, what can not be raised by direct tax. Penal- 
ize all enterprise by taxing it. Why not? It does not hurt us.. 
We propose to make those who succeed support those of us 
who have not the time or the patience or else the talent to 
succeed. We will vote the obligation without the blink of an 
What dif- 


ference if a public building in each of our towns of one or two 
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thousand people costs the Government millions of money? We 
can make those who do not live in our towns pay it. We have 
the votes; then, why hesitate? 

It would be refreshing to examine these bills with reference to 
the towns where we propose to build or the rivers and harbors 
we propose to improve and the revenue such towns or State 
where the improvements are to be made pay into the Treasury 
to help to defray the additional expense. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a day of reckoning coming. It can not 
be long deferred. This craving for “my share” of Federal 
money and this readiness to penalize the successful enterprise 
with never-ending new ways to tax will ultimately reach its 
inevitable end, where there will be no profit to tax, and where 
the resulting paralyzed industry will cause an army of unem- 
ployed to tramp the streets begging for bread. The demand 
will again be heard to issue more bonds, create more Govern- 
ment certificates, coin more silver, in a word to let Uncle Sam 
make the money and pay the bills. A nation, no more than 
an individual, can long maintain her integrity when she spends 
more than she makes. The outgo must have some connection 
with the income. 

As I said at the outset, this sort of “ pork-barrel” legislation 
makes it evident that a change must be wrought in our govern- 
mental management of our business affairs. We to-day are 
running the greatest business on earth in the most unbusiness- 
like way conceivable, a fact apparent to every Member of the 
House. Such methods would not be tolerated a moment by any 
husiness concern in the country, and is condemned by the best 
business sense of the Nation. Yet, in the face of it all, we con- 
stantly hear the statement that we must adopt Government 
ownership and operation of various utilities. This same reci- 
procity legislation which squares the account by a promise that 
vou will get your share if you will help me te get my share is 
but a step to the abolition of private enterprise in favor of 
vovernmental activity, and is at once the strongest argument 
against it. If the Government erects buildings in our towns, it 
costs us nothing, say these statesmen; then why not compel the 
Government to do so, since we Have the votes to do it? No 
matter about the Treasury nor the unbusinesslike character of 
such construction. This is the philosophy of the reciprocity 
legislator. This wicked waste of public money is but the seed 
sowing. The harvest will be reaped in due time. I am opposed 
to this legislation not so much because the Treasury can not 
stand the drain; that is a legitimate objection, but not funda- 
mental. I am opposed to it because the system is wrong—so 
palpably wrong that its logrolling features have become notori- 
ously obnoxious to the public. Its boldness has led its pro- 
ponents to personal abuse of those who denounce it—a conclu- 
sive proof of its approaching rebuke. Personal ridicule and 
abuse of those who decline to reciprecate display as nothing 
else ean the uneasy ground occupied by the proponents of such 
legislative procedure. The “ pork-barrel” system will cease. 


Inland Waterway Problems. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
BY 
HAMPTON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REpresENTATIVES, 


HON. J. MOORE, 


Monday, January 22, 1917. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, it may help a 
little in the approaching discussion of the rivers and harbors 
bill to consider some suggestions made last year by Brig. Gen. 
William M. Black, Chief of Engineers, United States Army, in 
an address before the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, 
on “Some problems of inland waterway transportation.” The 
convention was held in the city of Philadelphia and was at- 
tended by approximately 1,000 delegates coming from all the 
ae along the Atlantic seaboard. In that address Gen. Black 
sald: 

HELPING PRODUCER AND CONSUMER. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, 
it gives me great pleasure to be with you again. Memories are very 
vivid of interesting meetings of the convention of 1914 in New York and 
up the beautiful valley of the Hudson. During that convention it was 


my privilege to speak a few words concerning the wonderful harbor of 
New York and the works of improvement required there and in the 


upper Hudson River. 

fo-day I want to spenk on a more general subject, but it is one in 
which I am sure you are interested. You advocate, and I believe 
wisely, an increase in the waterways of our country—the linking, 


artificially, of the various natural bodies of water near our Atlantic 
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coast, until there shall be a continuous and sheltered water highway 
from New England to the Rio Grande—with branch lines traversing 
the entire coastal plain. You do this with the very practical desire 
to facilitate and cheapen the movement of the products of the soil, the 
mine, and of the factory between the producer and the consumer, 
North and South, so that all may profit to the greatest extent from 
the various resources of this coast country which extends for nearly 
half the distance from the northern limit of the Tropical Zone to the 
Arctic Circle. This distribution is made to-day by ocean and rail car- 


riers. ‘Transportation by the first named is costly because of the perils 
of the sea. The Interest on the large investments required to build 
and equip railroads, added to the daily expenses of maintenance and 
operation, make the minimum cost of railway transportation com- 
paratively high. Thus, a 10,000-ton ocean steamship can, on long 
voyages, carry freight for three-tenths of a mill per ton-mile, whereas 


a like carriage by rail would cost from five to ten times that sum 
FREIGHT BX RAIL AND WATER 

To be successful commercially, and therefore to justify its cost, an 
intracoastal waterway must be able to compete with ocean and rail 
carriers. Before it will be built the people of the United States must 
be convinced that it can se compete, and that the annual saving to 
the people resulting from lowered freight charges will be greater than 
the sum of the annual interest on the money inyested in its construc- 
tion, plus the annual cost of maintenance. When this is shown, this 
fact, added to the undoubted value of such a waterway in the plans 
for national defense, plus the fact that being open to any man or group 
of men desiring to run a boat, commerce is not easily made subject to 
paralysis by the threats of any other group of men, will! certainly lead 
to a quick realization of your desires. 

The undoubted falling off of commerce in some of the internal water- 
ways of the Nation which has taken place in recent years gives to the 
opponents of your plan one of their strongest arguments. They do not 
Sahews it a goed business proposition. Let us see how this argument may 
be met successfully. The low cost of freight on ocenn carriers is ad- 
mitted and commercial justification of the cost of the Panama Canal can 
be found in the fact that the merchants of Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and other cities on the Pacific coast, can get their wares from the At- 
lantic seaboard cheaper, in better condition, amd in practically the same 
time, by ocean carrier, than by the much shorter rail route. Oregon fir 
is now delivered on the shores ef the Hudson by an ocean carrier at a 
lower price than is charged for southern pine. Coal costs less at sea- 

orts than it does 50 miles back on the very railway line which may take 
t to the port. The ships of the Great Lakes carry heavy freight at a 
cost approximately the same as do ocean tramps, and for their heavy 
bulk freight railways hardly attempt to compete with them. On the 
Ohio River coal is transported for less than a mil! per ton-mile. 

WATER TRANSPORTATION ADVANTAGEOUS. 

These two instances of exceedingly economical water transportation 
have been cited to an extent perhaps wearisome, but they illustrate the 
underlying economic principles, and for this reason it may be permissible 
to enlarge upon them. On the Great Lakes a ton of iron ore is trans- 
ported an average distance of approximately 850 miles for 65 cents, 
which covers also the cost of loading and unloading, the rate per ton- 
mile, including terminal charges, being between seven-tenths and eight- 
tenths of 1 mill, and it should be noted that as a rule the carriers must 
return empty. Pittsburgh coal is carried to New Orleans by way of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, a total distance ef 2,000 miles, for about 
$1.25 per ton, the ton-mile rate being about six-tenths mill, and here 
alse there is no return cargo. In neither case is there active railroad 
competition. In the former case the water distance is about the same 
as the distance by rail. In the latter the rail distance is not much more 


than half the distance by the water route, so that in fairness the ton 
mile rate for river coal should be stated as about 1 mill. As the lowest 
known rail rate on coal cr any other low-grade commodity is about 
23 mills, and the usual rate for such articles is double this figure, is 
evident that under proper conditions transportation by water is de 
cidedly advantageous, and it requires no especial discernment to pet ve 
how the condition is brought about. 

Plainly it exists when there is available to the water route a large 
supply of coarse or low-grade freight, or of package freight if a fairly 


rapid speed can be assured and when, cither by a process of slow growth 
and change, or else by talent of the high order, ways and means have 


been devised not only for economical transportation but also for cheap 
and efficient handling of the freight at both ends of the line. On the 
Great Lakes and on the Ohio the special problems have been skillfully 
solved; loading is cheap and rapid, the duration of the water journey 
has been reduced to a minimum, and, finally, cargo is promptly unloaded. 


Thus overhead charges on the plant are kept low and operating costs 
are minimized; but all of these advantages have in time been made pos- 
sible by the intelligent, progressive adaptation of the water route, of the 
waterway, and of the carrier to the desired ends. 

LIMITING THE CARRYING FACILITIES. 

The opposite conditions are frequently encountered, and in the study 
of the decay of our water transportation industry cases are frequently 
found to support the assertion that neglect, nonprogressiveness, and in- 
difference to their own interests have resulted in real ascertainable dam- 

ge to the vital prosperity of the people. As an illustration, I have in 
mind the case of the old Champlain Canal connecting the Hudson River 
navigation with Lake Champlain points and with Canada by way of the 
Chambly Canal. Until the adoption of the Barge Canal project by the 
State of New York this traffic was limited by the size of the locks to 
the use of boats with extreme dimensions of 100 by 17 by 44 feet, carry- 
ing an average of 150 tons of cargo, with an average rate of $1.10 per 
gross ton. The tributary territory is fertile and rich in natural re- 
sources so that it would supply a large tonnage of freight were the rates 
such as to permit it to move and to enter the competitive markets open 
to it. Due, however, to a lack of carriers of even the smal! size above 
referred to, and still more to their uneconomical character, the traffic 
over this route has remained comparatively small, and much that would 
have moved over it has been diverted to the competing rail lines. As an 
illustration Port Henry on Lake Champlain has shipped about 1,000,000 
tons of iron ore annually, of which 90 per cent has moved by rai) and 
only 10 per cent by water, whereas bearing in mind the length of the 
navigation season and the fact that rail rates can probably not be 
materially lowered, it seems reasonable to assume that fully 75 per 
cent ef this iron ore should move over a really economical water route. 
CHAMPLAIN ROUTE TO NEW YORK. 


As is well known, the Barge Canal improvement now under way has 
resulted in the reconstruction of the Champlain Canal with locks 328 by 
45 by 12 feet, and with minimum canal sections adapted to the use of 
boats of such size as to justify the prediction that rates to New York 














City on coarse freight will be reduced to 58 cents per ton, the distance 
being 300 miles, or one-fifth mill per ton-mile. The possibility for this 
marked reduction of rates will depend on a correct choice of the type 
of carrier to be adopted. Model, size, and power must be considered 
with care and such a balance struck between the necessity for cargo 
capacity and the necessity for speed (which depends on the power) as 
will result in the transportation of a ton of freight at the minimum 
cost. It seems profitable therefore to consider in some detail the elements 
upon which to base a correct choice of the type of carrier. Some guidance 
may be had from a review of changes and progress in the rail-trans- 
portation industry, for after all the problem of carrying freight with 
the utmost economy is common to both rail and water routes, 


RAILWAY PROGRESS. 


In this country at least, and probably everywhere else, it will be 
found that improvements in railroads and in their rolling stock have 
been very gradual, and that sometimes changes with a view to better- 
ment have turned out to be disappointing. The railway as an agency 
of transportation has existed in this country on a commercial scale for 
nearly a century, yet it was not until the introduction of the present 
form of steel rail that high speed and heavy trainloads became possible. 
The first railroads had comparatively heavy grades and sharp curves; 
locomotives were small, and freight cars held little more than the loa 
of a large wagon. Moreover, the roads were short in length and had 
no through routing arrangements. It was only about the time of the 
opening of the Civil War that the various short lines began to be joined 
into systems, and the invention of the modern rail at about this time 
joined to open to railroad managers the opportunity for making changes 
which the pressure of a rapidly growing traffic had already rendered 
very desirable. Then came gradual elimination of sharp curves, steep 
grades, and grade crossings, and hand in hand locomotives and freight 
cars gradually increased in size, but expenditures were always based 
upon careful analysis of the resulting economics, and as a rule no 
changes were made unless it could be conclusively shown that the 
resulting saving would more than pay interest on the cost. This applies 
particularly to the right of way, but was, of course, held in view in 
the replacement of rolling stock, though here obsolescence and destruc- 
tion would more naturally facilitate the introduction of new ideas. 


GREATER SPEED, LARGER LOADS, 


As remarked above, not every change in the rolling stock was an 
improvement resulting in the expected economies, and many expensive 
experiments soon found their end in the scrap pile. On the whole, how- 
ever, there has been a continuing and coordinated growth in efficiency 
to which improvements in the right of way as well as in the carriers 
and in the motive power have all contributed, and there has been in 
evidence a deliberate effort to harmonize the sometimes conflicting ele- 
ments of the problem. The final result is familiar to all, and it is a 
commonplace of our day that railroads should employ freight cars of 40 
and 50 tons’ capacity for miscellaneous freight and others of 100 tons’ 
capacity for iron ore and other bulk freight, and that railroads should 
be so built as to permit the movement of trainloads of from 6,000 to 
8,000 tons drawn by a single locomotive. Evidently improvement has 
been based upon consideration of the diversity and character of traffic 
to be moved and the economically justifiable and necessary changes both 
in the right of way, in the carriers, and in motive power. Thus it is a 
single problem with,many variable elements, but its solution has been 
successful and railroads are to-day carrying freight at rates averaging 
about 74 mills per ton-mile, less than two-thirds the average of 30 
years ago, and this in spite of enormous advances in wages and in 
other important elements in cost. Greater speed and larger trainloads, 
with corresponding reduction in overhead charges and operating costs, 
have made this possible, 

TRAFFIC ON INLAND WATERS, 


The same process of reasoning must be applied to the determination 
of the best means of handling the traffic on the inland waterways, and 
it must be kept in mind that the carriers adopted should be susceptible 
of economical use on each class of waterway embraced in a route. Nat- 
ural waterways of ample depth and width may be linked by canal, with 
eross sections of limited area. At times the dimensions of locks must 
be considered. ‘Thus, for example, in providing barges and towboats 
for use on the Hudson River and the New York State barge canals we 
should plan to increase dispatch not only by the use of improved appli- 
ances for loading and unloading at terminals but also by adopting such 
designs for the hulls of barges and such details and capacity in the 
motive power as shall, considering the limits of depth, width, and 
capacity of channels, reduce the combined ultimate cost of transporta- 
tion, including interest on the first cost of the waterway and the annual 
charge for maintaining, to the lowest attainable figure. As thus stated, 
decision upon the correct solution is plainly not easy, and it is to be 
expected that errors will be made. While each case of this kind has 
individual peculiarities, in many respects experience elsewhere will fur- 
nish trustworthy data. Thus, if the traffic is to be handled in towed 
barges of approximately 1,000 tons’ capacity, the Hudson is comparable 
to the Rhine, where a traffic more than twice that ultimately expected 
on the Hudson is handled largely in fleets of barges of about that size. 
ixperience on the Rhine has led to the adoption of the “ ship-shape ” 
or *‘ model” type of barge in preference to “ scow ”’ forms, and, as the 
available channel capacity on the Rhine is somewhat the same as that 
on the Hudson, it seems reasonable that the carriers should also be 
similar, 

The most common form of towboat on the Rhine and other European 
rivers the side-wheel steamer with compound or triple-expansion 
engines, the largest having from 1,250 to 1,400 indicated horsepower, 
towing capacity 5,000 to 6,000 tons, at a speed of 2 to 8 miles per 
hour upstream. In over-all dimensions these boats run about 240 by 
63 by 4 feet, obviously not suited either to the Hudson or to the 
barge canal, whose locks are about 310 by 45 by 12 feet in available 
dimensions. A different type of towboat must then be sought, and it 
is probable that the best now in use there will, with some refinements, 
be found economical, the changes taking the direction of improvements 
in machinery, boilers, and possibly propellers and hulls. If the barges 
are to carry thelr own motive power, then the waterway will permit 
their use up to about 3,000 tons’ capacity, though for such large craft 
the speed must be low. For these there is to-day perhaps no exact 
precedent in successful use elsewhere, but cargo steamers on the Great 
Lakes embody many of the details which should be found in the final 
design, exempli gratia, large and numerous hatches affording facilities 
for rapid loading and unloading, easy forms minimizing the driving 
power required, and good mechanical plants permitting small crews 


is 


and the maintenance of a comparatively high speed, thus reducing over- 
head and operating expense and giving dispatch, the necessity for which 
Speed as great as 10 miles per hour can be hoped 


I again emphasize. 
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for only on reaches of the natural waterways which form a part of 
the system, 

In my study of the Hudson, I have become convinced that the em- 
ployment of properly designed towed or self-propelled barges will permit 
bulk freight to be handled at a ton-mile cost not exceeding 1.35 mills, 
the present rail rate for the same commodities being somewhat over 
6 mills. It should be pointed out that terminal costs are not included 
in either case, and that while the rail rate is the total charge for the 
service, the water rate must be increased (very slightly, however) to 
cover the interest on the cost of the waterway and the cost of its 
upkeep and operation. 

The present combined rail-and-water traffic of this route is over 
80,000,000 tons, and the previously stated estimate that the water 
route will do a business of 20,000,000 tons seems therefore reasonable. 
With eight months open to navigation, and barges carrying 1,000 tons 
each, this traffic would require the passage through the channels of 
68 barge loads every day. A _ shorter season would increase these 
figures, and as the business will not come with uniform regularity, it 
seems reasonable to assert that the river will frequently be called upon 
to handle the full capacity of the Troy Lock—about 200 barges per day. 
It is of interest, therefore, to tell you something of the observed in- 
fluences of existing channels. 


INFLUENCE Of DEPTH OF CHANNEL, 


It is a matter of common knowledge that a vessel in motion has a 
deeper draft than when at rest, this increase being greater in shoal than 
in deep water; also that to attain a given speed the amount of power 
required increases as depth decreases. For example, a rapidly moving 
boat, such as a torpedo destroyer, can not attain her greatest speed in 
water of less depth than 60 feet. The channel width also has an im- 
portant influence on this loss of effective power. In the lower reaches 
of the Hudson, in depths of 40 feet and over, the day-line steamers 
attain a speed of 22.5 miles per hour. In the upper reaches, with a 
draft of 94 to 10 feet in a channel depth of 14 feet, the Hendrick Hudson 
attained a speed of 9.1 miles per hour with the expenditure of 350 
engine horsepower. By increasing the power developed to 730 horse- 
power the speed was increased to only 9.48 miles. It is also of common 
knowledge that a boat will not steer well unless she has considerable 
depth below her keel, and, as boatmen say, “ feels the bank’? when too 
near a shoal. In Europe from 2 to 8 feet excess of channel depth over 
boat draft is regarded as desirable for interior wasernee. For a given 
area of cross section the relative influence of channel width is less than 
of channel depth on the power required to drive a boat at a given speed. 


MOVEMENTS OF WATER PRODUCED BY BOAT, 


Doubtless many of you have noticed the movement of the water when 
passing by boat through narrow channels. First a depression in the 
water surface starting nearly opposite the bow of the boat and becom- 
ing greater to a point a little in rear of the stern and then further back 
a following wave of considerable height. Have you thought what this 
means? The hull of the boat otcupies a certain volume of the cross 
section of a channel. As the boat moves forward, not only must a 
corresponding volume of water be pushed aside but also water must 
flow to fill the space vacated by the boat in its movement forward. 
Water will not flow excepting by the creation of a head. The more 
rapid the velocity required, the greater must be this head. If the volume 
of space occupied by the hull be small relative to the cross section of 
the channel, water can flow from the sides of the channel and beneath 
the boat to fill the constantly vacated space previously occupled by the 
hull, A large supply of water is thus available and the velocity required 
in the water is small. If, however, the size of the hull is comparatively 
large with respect to the channel cross section, smaller channels are 
available for the water flow and the velocity of the water must be 


greater. The heads of water thus required must be created by the 
power of the boat. The greater the head, the greater the power re- 
quired. In addition, in shoal water and narrow channels the water 


in rapid movement extends to the soil of the sides and bottom. 

The resistance to flow of the channel sides and bottoms—or, in other 
words, the friction—becomes the more felt as the velocity is increased. 
This, again, requires an increased head of water which must be pro- 
duced by the power of the boat. Therefore, when you see a great (is- 
turbance of water accompanying the movement of a boat, you may 
know that a large amount of power is being expended uneconomically. 
For low speeds of 2 to 3 miles per hour, the area of cross section of a 
channel should be from 3 to 5 times the area of cross section of the 
boat. For higher speeds, at least from 6 to 10. Of course, in the 
above analysis, only the main causes of the expenditure of power in 
restricted channels have been named. Other sources of loss which 
induce extended and not well-understood movements in the water sur- 
rounding a boat have not been mentioned. 


BETTER WATER CARRIERS NBEDED. 


My object in making the foregoing observations is to emphasize the 
need of care and the highest order of skill in the design and operation 
of the carriers for our water routes. It must be plain to you that 
the factors that contribute to make up the total cost cf water trans 
portation are virtually the same as in transportation by rail, and that 
the same order of abllity is required in the design, organization, and 
operation of the water carriers. The day of second-rate men and in 
ferior means is past, and my judgment is that desirable economy an‘! 
efficiency will result only from the intelligent expenditure of large 
sums. This may mean fleets under unified control. 

Figures of actual cost of transportation on restricted waterways in 
the United States are relatively scarce in regard to such waterways 
as may be considered at all efficlent and modern, both in themselves 
and as to the boats using them. On the old Erie Canal, the boats 
were 98 by 173 by 6 feet, and the fleets were usually one steamer and 
three consorts. n 1897 the ton-mile rate charged on wheat, Buffalo 
to New York, was 1.22 mills, and from that time up to 1915 there 
was a more or less regular increase, the rate in the latter year being 
2.98 mills. It is known that these rates were kept as near as possible 
to the rail rate. Even so, the higher rate is coeeorey low. 

That water transportation properly conducted is economical is well 
known to railroad traffic men, and they have always owned and used 
boats whenever the circumstances were favorable. Thus on the Great 
Lakes, the Pennsylvania, Erie, New York Central, Lehigh, and other 
railroads formerly operated lines of freight carriers in the package 
freight trade between the head of the Lakes and Lake Erie points, and 
these lines have only recently been discontinued in consequence of the 
provisions of the Panama Canal act. Thus the rail carriers were 
actually competing with themselves. The situation is the same on 
Long Island Sound, where the traffic is enormous. Here the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railway operates a fleet of about 90 
steamers. 
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CAUSES OF DECLINE WELL KNOWN. 


If traffic has declined upon our waterways, the causes are well known, 
and I shall refrain from enlarging on this well-worn theme further than 
to say that failure to analyze costs, to reduce lost motion, and to 
economize in the manner followed by our successful railroads—these, 
and the failure to organize the business of water transportation upon 
sound and broad plans, supported by capital in liberal amounts, are as 
much the explanation as is the policy of hostility undoubtedly geactees 
in the past by the railroads, now happily passing away. Sut even 
though transportation costs be reduced to the minimum, terminal 
costs of handling, transferring, and delivering to the consumer must 
all be correspondingly treated or they may neutralize the best efforts 
of naval architects, shipbuilders, and vessel managers. 

An example of somewhat ee energy may here interest you. 
One of our southern rivers affording access to an excellent coal field 
has recently been improved by the completion of a comparatively large 
number of locks and dams, so that a low-water depth of 6 feet is now 
available from tide water to the coal tipples at the present head of 
navigation, a distance of about 400 miles. For the upper 300 miles the 
river is usually crooked and some of its curves present considerable 
difficulty to navigation, in addition to which the channel is usually 
narrow, sometimes but little over 100 feet in width. 

The local coal operators have exhibited a commendable degree of 
enterprise and are making a genuine effort to realize the economies which 
should result from the use of this waterway, which affords access to 
iwo large seaports, the rail rates to which are, respectively, $1.10 and 
$1.25 per ton.. While three large coal companies have engaged in the 
traffic, two of them use the same type of carriers—wooden barges of 500 
to 600 tons’ capacity, pushed by stern-wheel towboats of the western 
river type, in fleets of two or three, the latter being the largest number 
that can be taken through the locks in a single locking with the tow- 
boat, The third company uses self-propelled steel barges 200 to 220 by 
32 by 8 feet depth and carrying capacities of 735 to 850 tons on 6-feet 
draft. The loads are carried on deck. Power is supplied to twin screws 
by two producer-gas engines of 75 horsepower each. 


COST OF OPERATING BARGES. 


A careful estimate has been made of the operating costs for fleets of 
two and three barges, and also for the self-propelled barges, covering the 
most difficult part of the route, a distance of 157 miles—or round trip 
of 314 miles. The barges, it should be mentioned, usually get no return 
cargo. Summarizing the results, which are derived from observations 
over a period of only four months, it may be said that for towboat 
No. 1, with two barges, the average ton-mile cost has been 2.74 mills, 
the lowest ton-mile cost 2.06 mills. Towboat No. 2, with two barges, 
average ton-mile cost 1.99 mills, lowest ton-mile cost 1.47 mills. Tow- 
boat No. 3, with two barges, average ton-mile cost 2.23 mills, lowest 
on-mile cost 1.53 mills. With three barges towboat No. 3 shows average 
ton-mile cost of 1.72 mills, lowest ton-mile cost 1.63 mills. For the self- 
propelled steel barges, with loads varying from 637 to 797 tons, the 
ton-mile costs varied between 1.47 mills and 2.17 mills. 

These costs all include interest, depreciation, and maintenance of the 
plant, as well as operating costs, but include nothing for interest on the 
cost of the improvement and for its operating charges. The improve- 
ment cost, about $10,000,000; operating expenses are about $150,000 
annually. An analysis of the figures of cost shows that the daily cost 
of the crews of towboats and self-propelled barges is nearly half the 
daily cost of transportation, including all overhead expense. The aver- 
age time consumed on the round trips observed indicate a speed for the 
tows of 24 miles per hour, including lockages, and of 3.4 miles for the 
self-propelled barges. Plainly the opportunity for improvement lies 
here. WBither the ee large expense of the crew must be distrib- 
uted over a greater quantity of freight, or else greater speed must be 
attained through a modification of the design of the carriers. 


ATTEMPTS WORTHY OF PRAISE. 


Now, I wish to impress upon you the fact that the attempts to utilize 
the waterway of which I speak are worthy of the highest praise, and 
that if their success is open to question it is due to failure to analyze 
costs and to take the steps shown necessary by such,an analysis. As 
further illustrating my point concerning the necessity for careful cost 
analysis, let me now ask your attention to a case upon one of our west- 
ern rivers. Here a well-managed corporation, including in its member- 
ship most of the business men in the large and prosperous city at the 
upper end of the route, which is slightly over 400 miles long, has for 
the past four years been engaged in the attempt to make this water 
route a serious competitor of the many railroad systems running be- 
tween the same termini. ‘The difficulties confronting the navigation 
company are extreme, for the improved river channel ‘has not yet been 
completed and the available low-water depth is as yet less than 4 feet 


instead of the 6 feet contemplated, At both termini the water fronts 
had been practically monopolized by railroads, thus adding to the 
expense of cartage and fo the: total cost of transportation. Undis- 


mayed by these difficulties and stimulated to persistence in their experi- 
ments by the ens that rail rates to their city were disproportionately 
high and could be lowered only by demonstrating that the water route 
could actually carry and deliver freight to ultimate destination at less 
than the rail rates, the public-spirited men at the head of this enter- 
prise have proceeded with this work along lines that in the end alone 
can lead to success. 
TOWBOAT AND BARGE. 


Navigation was begun in 1911, with certain plant secured by pur- 
chase, and at the same time it was decided to investigate the types 
of boats best suited to successful and economical use on this stream. 
As a result of the studies and advice of experts, it was decided that the 
towboat and barge method of navigation afforded the greatest promise 
of success and improved steel vessels of fireproof construction and suit- 
able size and motive power were adopted. The investigations made by 
this company are of great value and contribute substantially toward 
the solution of important problems connected with economical trans- 
portation upon our shallow-draft rivers. Thus the company has estab- 
lished terminals with rail connections at both termini, and uses me- 
chanical devices for transfer of freight. It has entered into joint 
traffic and interchange arrangements with omectne carriers, both rail 
and water, and handles traffic On through bills of lading. It receives 
and delivers goods on shippers’ sidings, pays switching charges within 
certain limits, transfers freight to and from the boats, assumes car- 
riers’ risk in lieu of marine insurance, and does all this at 80 per cent 
of the corresponding rail rate. The present plant consists of 1 steel 
packet, 2 steel towboats, and 12 steel barges—with steel fireproof and 
weatherproof locked deck houses. So far, the traffic receipts have not 
fully covered operating expenses, but the company believes that when 
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the improvement of the river has advanced sufficiently to permit full 
cargoes to be carried, their undertaking will be a financial success. 
In the meantime, the service rendered has been so satisfactory that 
fae volume of freight offered shows a high annual increase. ‘This trattic 
ncludes much high-class package freight. ‘This is the most thorough 
attempt I know of to revive a river traffic that has disappeared in the 
face of rail competition, and it should go far toward showing the real 
poseineisice in this important field of ‘the transportation problem in 
his country. I mention this instance in order to show what succers- 
ful business men familiar with rail-transportation methods and faeilt- 
ties regard as necessary in an efficient navigation enterprise. They 
recognize that the community has become accustomed to service of 2 
certain character and that a successful water carrier must give at least 
as complete a service as a railroad and at figures somewhat lower in 
order to divert traffic from its accustomed routes. 


RAIL AND WATER CONTRAST. 


To conclude, railway transportation has been brought to a high de- 
gree of efficiency by study and experiment which involved large ex- 
penditures. Certain classes of water transportation, such as ocean 
and lake carrying lines and the Ohio and Mississippi coal carriers, 
have also achieved success through similar means. ie yet compara- 
tively little has been done toward the improvement of the methods of 
the shallow-waterway carriers in general. Railroads show 0.066 
pound of fuel expended per ton-mile of freight transported and 2.5 
days’ laber per 100,000 ton-miles. Great Lakes carriers expend 0.029 
ound of fuel per ton-mile, with 0.9 day's labor per 100,000 ton-miles. 
‘or an Ohio River towboat the figures were 0.021 pound of fuel and 
1.31 days’ labor, while for a Mississippi River packet 1.129 pounds of 
coal and 65.64 days’ labor were expended. 

The influence of time in increasing operating costs has apparently 
not been fully appreciated, Ordinarily freight is moved off and on 
boats by uneconomical and time-consuming methods, and insufficient 
efforts have been made to adapt the hulls and power of the carriers 
to the conditions of the channels to be navigated. Excepting when 
the carriers, working either singly or in fleets, can move low-class 
freight in very large quantities, speeds of 2 to 3 miles per hour are un- 
economical. For bulk freight 4 miles per hour and for package freight 
6 miles per hour seem to be a minimum. The United States is now 
engaged in a series of studies and experiments as to the best forms for 
hulls for towboats and carriers, and as to the economical relations 
which should exist between channel width and depth and boat beam 
and draft. The complete results of their studies can not be available 
before another year. In the meantime let us all remember that the 
largest boat which can float on a given waterway is by no means cer- 
tainly the most economical boat for its navigation, and that if a 
traffic of great volume is to be provided for the channel, dimensions 
must be corneas large. A waterway of small channel dimen- 
sions is as economical as a narrow-gauge railway, and no more. Each 
has its use, but neither is suitable for a large volume of traffic. 


The Lawyer and Democracy. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CHARLES G. EDWARDS, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In tHe Howse or ReEepresENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 22, 1917. 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a very in- 
teresting and instructive article written by Mr. Charlton G. 
Ogburn, a prominent member of the Savannah, Ga., bar, entitled 
“The Lawyer and Democracy,” which, in my opinion, is well 
worth preserving. The article referred to appeared in the 
American Law Review in the September-October, 1915, issue, 
and attracted wide attention throughout the country, and is as 
follows: 

THE LAWYER 

The American Government has been a government of lawyers. Theo- 
retically a government of the ‘people, for the people, by the people, 
representative participation has made it in practice a government by 
those to whom authority has been delegated. An overwhelming ma- 
jority of these representatives of the people have been members of the 
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ar. Lawyers have dominated every Congress and the official family 
of every President. Out of 27 Presidents of the United States, 22 
of the number have been lawyers. The making of the laws and the 
administration of the laws of this Nation, as truly as the interpre- 
tation of these laws, have been in the hands of lawyers. 

That this has been a more successful government than govern- 


ments by militarists, imperialists, bureaucrats, and diplomats none can 
deny. f Jawyers have been the undisputed political leaders of Amer- 
ica, they have likewise, in only a slightly lesser degree, been its intel- 
lectual leaders also, Except for the brief period when the church 
dominated thought, the intellectual leadership of this country has 
clearly rested with the legal profession. The founders of our common 
schools and of our State universities have been mainly jawyers. The 
leaders of governmental reform have, with few exceptions, been mem- 
bers of the bar. In every crisis in the life of this Nation, since the 
days of James Otis and Patrick Henry, lawyers have been at the helm, 
safely directing the course of affairs and maintaining the fight for 
oon liberty and national independence. 

wyers have been the leaders of the people, because they have been 
in close touch with the life of the people and have understood the 
needs and aspirations of the people. 

This Nation was founded on the idea of personal freedom and was 
the outgrowth of the struggle to attain it, in connection with economic 
independence. The right to the enjoyment of individual liberty, free 
from oppression by the Government, the right to the possession and 
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accumulation of property, free from interference by the King—these 
were among the motives that impelled the founders of this Nation to 
endure many hardships in order that they and their children should 
not be deprived of these rights without due process of law. 

This struggle was only a continuation of*the hard fight long waged 
in the mother country. The men who scttied America and their 
brothers who remained behind in England were fighting the same 
battle under different conditions by different methods. And it was the 
same fight their fathers had fought before them. 

The victory of the founders of this Nation achieved for the enjoy- 
ment of personal liberty and the possession of individual property free 
from interference by the.sovereign was complete. The economic con- 
ditions under which they lived were favorable. The resources of the 
country were bountiful. The advantage that many persons took of the 
rights thus secured them under circumstances so auspicious was 80 
prompt that soon aggregations of wealth became so amassed as to inter- 
fere with the opportunity vouchsafed under a democracy. The fight of 
the people against the tyranny of the sovereign in this country is a 
fiction. The people are now turning to the Government for protec- 
tion «gainst the tyranny of property. Reform has gone deeper into 
the structure of society, and works for the rescue of nonproperty 
= for the edom denied them by the unequal distribution of 
wealth 

The problem of government now, therefore, is the development and 
protection of social rights, and the modification and restriction of indi- 


vidual rights 

Qur law, however, was built up around individualism before the 
theory of collectivism was evolved. Our supreme law is the Constitu- 
tion. Every clause of it is packed with the history of the struggle 
of the middle classes against the sovereign. Its distrust of the people 
is shown clearly in the method it provided for the selection of the 
President. Its ignoring of human impulses is shown in the system of 
checks it sought to maintain. 

The common law, which is the trunk of our law, with few prunings 
and few growths, was received directly from England and echoes in 
its every principle and application the conflict our English ancestors 
waged with a tyrannical king. The landmarks in the history of our 
law «re such events as the signing of the Magna Charta in 1215, the 
Petition of Rights in 1628, the Bill of Rights in 1689, etc.—all repre 
senting the victory of individual and property rights over the oppres- 
sion of the sovereign. Even our criminal laws and police regulations 
reveal their origin by embodying the eighteenth century ideas of pur- 
ishment, of suppression, of using the State as a policeman. 

What effect does this study of the system of law have on the mind 
of the lawyer and the judge? What infinence in turn do the lawyer 
and judge, saturated with the philosophy of such a legal system, exert 
on the law’s further development? In seeking an answer to this ques 
tion the writer is guided by his own observations made in the study 
and the practice of law. UHe derives from other members of his pro- 
fession the substance of this answer through their own spoken and 
written words. 

Beginning the study of law, the student devotes himself to text 
books or case books explanatory of the system of law evolved from 
the individualism of earlier centuries. All of his ideas are obtained 
from this historical study, , 

Whether he imbibes' these principles directly from the textbook writers 
or whether under the guidance of the law professor he works out 
these principles from the “cases” handed down by the judges, his 
understanding of the law is virtually the same, He is directed to the 
Knglish and American judges of earlier days, to Erskine, to Blackstone, 
to Coke, and others, as the fountain head of common-law learning. He 
becomes saturated in the eighteenth century philosophy, in which the 
law schools are seeped. Of economics, of politics, of the system of social 
sciences that have lately grown up he is taught nothing. That these 
sciences may be as important to an understanding of the laws of 
society of to-day as are these 200-year-old cases does not concern the 
law school. Its function ts to teach a craft. It prepares the lawyer 
to win lawsuits, 

When he has begun his practice before the courts the young attorney 
finds this same philosophy of the law his chart. For the settlement of 
legal principles of to-day he must cite precedents musty with age. He 
becomes more concerned with the precedents themselves than with 
the principles back of them. He piles precedent on precedent, as if to 
overwhelm the court with the weight of them. His desire to serve 
aggregated wealth is likewise a powerful incentive to conservatism. 
Then when he is raised to the bench he has become too deep-rooted in 
the past to be able to shake off the cold grip of the dead judges that 
have ruled his thinking. 

To know the past and to understand the developments through prior 
centuries is necessary. Unless men acquired and accumulated a knowl- 
edge of what has gone before we would still be cave dwellers. On the other 
hand, to live in continual contemplation of the past, to look solely to his- 
tory for a criterion of our actions, is fatal. This is true of individuals, 
of institutions, of peoples. Nothing, for instance, is so obstructive to a 
city’s growth as historic traditions, when they come to mean more to 
its citizens than the glories of the future. Tablets commemorating the 
deeds of ancestors, when they take the thoughts away from the needs 
of posterity, had best be torn down. A city whose chief source of 
pride is in the monuments to dead heroes that grace its parks had just 
as well be all monuments. <A harbor that becomes of greater signifi- 
eance to a community because it was the scene of some Revolutiona 
War event than because it is fraught with possibilities, say, for Sout 
American trade, had best be filled In and made into farm land. 

What we look upon becomes a part of us as much as what we live 
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upon. It is significant, therefore, that in a lawyer's office, or a judge’s 
chamber, among the mural decorations, for instance, we are likely to 
find a framed copy of the Magna Charta—that instrument 700 years 


old, exacted by property owners from a despotic king. 

The effect this contemplation of the past has upon lawyers and 
judges is strikingly exhibited in the committee reports, pessietions, and 
addresses of the American Bar Association. To select this field of re- 
search is more fair to the profession than to take the arguments of 
lawyers before the highest courts or the decisions of learned judges in 
leading cases. In bar association meetings lawyers speak for them- 
selves, rather than for clients, and they are influenced by motives, not 
- win cases, but to improve conditions affecting the profession and the 
Nation 

If we attend meetings of physicians, of engineers, of scientists, of 
educators, the proceedings impress us with the fact that in these fields 
wonderful achievement and advancement is being made. If we attend 
bar association meetings we are forced to the conclusion that lawyers 
are still “thrashing over old straw.” The addresses before the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and the reports of its committees, all represent- 
ative of the best that is in the profession, afford a discouraging answer 
to our question. The tone of these addresses and reports, almost with- 
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out exception, is reactionary and narrow. ‘Toryism is noticeable in 
almost every vote taken by the association. Its members are appealed 
to to counteract the growth of populistic movements, as dangerous to 
the permanency of government. ‘There is a constant deploring of the 
modern attacks on ancient landmarks. It would seem almost that the 
profession is endeavoring to use the bar association as a broom to 
sweep back the waters of this rising flood of modernism. 

We discern in the addresses no new perception of the necds of the 
masses. We hear no analysis of the ancient reasons back of the 
“ precedents,” no differentiating conditions now and then. There is 
always the same insistence on the principles of the freedom of con- 
tract ; the same reliance on the antiquated political and economic phi- 
losophy of the eighteenth century; the same eloquent tributes to the 
Constitution with its safeguards of individual property rights, struck 
off in the light of eighteenth century politics. 

If the great body of lawyers in America are alive to the world-wide 
movement in liberal democracy that is beginning to shake this new 
century, their spoken and written words give little indication of it; if 
their average thinking has been touched by this movement, the tone of 
these addresses fails to show it. Leaders of the profession, in some 
instances, have demonstrated their awareness to this revolution by 
their pretests against certain of its manifestations. Sut these very 
a and the manner of their reception, prove that the American 
ar is either ignorant of or indifferent to its underlying purposes. 

One of the most active committces of the American Bar Association, 
for instance, is the committee to oppose judicial recall. The writer is 
not concerned in this article with the merits or the dangers in the re- 
call of judges. What he does want to direct attention to is the a 
priori thinking which characterizes the reports of the American Bar 
Association on this subject—the dogmatic assertions in these reports 
that the movement is vicious, the stressing of the legal phrases of the 
questions almest to the total elimination of its social features. 

Another pointed illustration of the kind of thinking now being done 
by lawyers is the charge made by the American Bar Association at its 
1914 meeting that the Clayton Act of the present Congress, giving the 
right to labor unions to exist, confers special privilege. This arbi- 
trary characterization of an important law passed by the Congress of 
the country after long debates, signed by the President, and not yet 
interpreted by the Supreme Court, is neither lawyerlike nor statesman- 
like. The fact is entirely ignored that, in associating themselves into 
unions laboring men evince the same tendencies toward self-protection 
that brought about the formation of this Government and that are 
among the objects to be attained in all Governments. 

A further side light on the attitude of the lawyer toward live modern 
problems is sufficiently discernible in two expressions from a leading 
lawyer of New York, which are quoted in his language, as follows: 
“When a man is poor and can not find any other man who, legally or 
morally, ought to pay him money, his poverty is not a case of injustice, 
but of hardship.” And again: “ When the Beef Trust sells beef, is it 
under an altruistic obligation to the public or to any individual in the 
community to sell its own property for less than he is willing te pay? 
In employing its workmen, is it under a similar obligation to pay them 
higher wages than the workmen are willing to accept?” 

In an address before the American Tar Association meeting of 1912, 
which the writer attended, a very eminent lawyer felt called upon to 
come to the defense of John D. Rockefeller. Uis words were as fel- 
lows: “ Well, somebody would have to contre] all that money if Mr. 
Rockefeller did not, and I have an abiding faith that it will accomplish 
much more good for humanity in the hands of Mr. Rockefeller than it 
would in the hands of Mr. Gompers!” Such a vital issue as woman 
suffrage the American Bar Association is unwilling even to discuss and 
treats it as something too dangerous to touch, few more instances 
will doubtless suffice for present purposes, 

On the subject of inheritance taxes, I think I am justified in saying 
that the following quotation expresses the attitude of a majority of 
the members of the American Bar Association: “In any country where 
a written constitution contains the usual Anglo-Saxen bill of rights 
there exists an essential repugnancy between the constitution and such 
legislation’ (taxing inheritances). “ Private property is taken for 
public use without compensation, * * * It is net creditable to the 
American bar that it bas allowed this repugnancy to remain unchal- 
lenged and has permitted its clients’ property to be seized on the flimsy 
pretext that a man has no right to execute a transfer of his property to 
take effect at his death without the State’s consent.” 

The phase of the modern movement in democracy which has met the 
greatest opposition from the bar has been the movement for direct par- 
ticipation in government by the people. Lawyers are strong believers 
in the sufficiency of representative government to carry on needed re- 
forms, They do not consider that the danger from the selfish vote 
of the few is greater than from the uninformed vote of the many. 
Nor do they fully realize the deep determination of the people never 
again to allow the corporations to get control of representative govern- 
ment and its agencies and establish “a Government of the many by 
the few and for the few,” as was the case several years ago in vir- 
tually every State in the Union, brought about by an allance between 

arty machinery and corporations. Lawyers have apparently not been 
keenly aware of the admirable trend in political thinking toward a 
stronger Government, as evinced by Woodrow Wilson's strengthening 
of the Executive, and of the passing of the negative type of Govern 
ment and the development of the positive type. And they do not reaiize 
that this trend will require as an offset greater direct participation, 
which, instead of overturning our democracy, will in fact give us our 
first real democratic Government. 

Very strikingly do the proceedings of the bar associations reveal still 
other evidences of the lawyer’s lack of progressive thinking. The 
eighteenth century idea of private justice is so strongly embedded in the 
minds of lawyers that they do not fully grasp the modern meaning of 
“social justice.” 

The “excessive individualism” abounding when this country was 
Jargely agricultural, around which our laws were developed, has so 
impressed itself upon the members of the American bar that their 
vision of the social theory of property, established and maintained for 
social purposes, is obstructed by the large proportions in which the 
individual idea of private property looms up before them. ‘That private 
ownership even of land must yield as against public interest, is still 
inconsistent with their processes of thinking. They are reconciled to 
the taking of private property for public use under the right of eminent’ 
domain, for the reason, doubtless, that public-service corporations which 
profit by this right are their clients. But that private property can be 
taken for the use of the State, that forests and land, mineral rights, and 
water powers can be saved for the whole people from private exploita- 
tion; that even the abolition of private property can be achieved, it 
the good of the people demands it, is as yet contrary to the lawyer's 
ingrained idea that the State exists for the welfare of the individual. 
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Possibly nothing obstructs the lawyer’s acceptance of the modern 
theory of social justice more than the principle of individual freedom 
of contract running through ail the law. Here again the lawyer has 
allowed his rapt contemplation cf the past to warp his powers of 
thinking in applying new conditions to old principles. Hence he fails 
to see that there can be no individual freedom of contract, when there 
is such a glaring inequality of economic status. 

This refusal to adopt the social theory of contract is a chief reason 
why the courts uphold the oppression of wage earners, child labor, 
immoderate hours for laborers, and unhealthy occupations for women. 

There are, of course, a number of leading lawyers and judges, 
students of politics and society of to-day, who are thoroughly alive to 
merely blind worshipers of the past. But the bulk of the profession 
have been trained in an environment that has, in a most natural way, 
so affected their mental processes that they have become, scaccels 
through any fault of their own, incapable of meeting new conditions 
in the social order. And these lawyers often fool themselves into think- 
ing that the reading of half a dozen articles on the currency question 
or the tariff act is keeping in touch with public progress. Likewise they 
often believe they are nobly serving their community, for example, by 
presiding over local school boards; that their generous impulse toward 
education is sufficient. They do not seek for other proofs of fitness. 

The number of laws recently enacted in the United States that give 
expression to the cry of human rights against property rights shows 
that legislatures are yielding to the demands of modern society. But 
these steps in progress are taken in spite of the activity of the great 
body of lawyers, rather than because of it. 

The resistance offered by our courts to the onward push of liberal 
democracy can not be attributed entirely to an antiquated system of law. 
The common law is elastic and flexible; and it will ordinarily yield 
under properly directed pressure to modern requirements. Through 
the power of judges to cverrule prior decisions the law contains within 
itself the ability to reform itself. But the blame should rest rather 
with the lawyer and the judge, who, lacking in progressive thinking, 
are influenced in their interpretation of the law by their own inability 
to grasp modern industrial and social problems, and who believe “ that 
the tendency to err is in the direction of not declaring enough laws un- 
constitutional.” 

If orderly government is to endure, we must have the assistance of 
those who, because of their fundamental knowledge of the law and 
experience in the law, are particularly able to guide opinion into proper 
channels of legislative enactment, who are technically capable of framing 
laws that will embody the demands of modern society and at the same 
time meet the requirements of the Supreme Court that passes upon 
their validity. 

This need is illustrated by the history of recent legislation known as 
workmen compensation acts, which at first were so improperly drawn 
that the Supreme Court declared them void, but when redrawn properly 
were unanimously upheld. The laymen’s efforts at lawmaking will nec- 
essarily be crude on the technical side. The advancement of society is 
made through its use of the services of those most able to minister to 
its needs. The making and the construing of laws for a society as com- 
plicated as is ours of the twentieth century require special training, 
experience, and effort. If lawyers were in the same degree as formerly 
leaders in politics and reform undoubtedly the Constitution and the 
judiciary would come in for much less muckraking. 

The need of this leadership will be greater in the future than ever 
before, The effects of the European war, if nothing else, will make it 
so. The efforts to better the conditions of living have not been halted 
by this war, as some believe. The thinking that the war is causing the 
masses of men and women to do will give a pressure to reform and ap 
impetus to democracy greater than either ever had before. 

In qualifying anew for this great leadership, lawyers could satisf 
their conservative training and natures, if need be, by studying afresh 
the purposes of the framers of the Constitution, that its aim should be 
the control of Government by the people. If this control has been lost, 
let it be the duty of the lawyers to discover the means by which it can 
be regained. Let them reread the Declaration of Independence, which 
declares that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, that to secure these rights gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, that whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends it is the right of the people to alter or abolish 
it, and to institute a new government, laying its foundation upon such 
principles and organizing its powers in such a form as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 

If lawyers must seek examples in the past, let them remember that 
the distinguished members of their profession who signed this Declara- 
tion of Independence were radicals—and more than radicals. And if 
the lives of the great lawyers of the past who helped to make this 
country great have any significance for us now, it should be to inspire 
the lawyers of to-day to stand with the people in their fight for a real 
democracy and to devote themselves unhesitatingly to the service of 
this democracy in the critical period upon which it is now entering. 

CHARLTON G. OGBURN, 

Savannah, Ga. 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I am uncompromisingly opposed to 
this bill, not that I am opposed to public buildings in general, 
but I am opposed to the vicious system of making authorizations 
for public buildings as set out in this measure. Everyone knows 
that it is going to pass, and pass by a large majority. It is so 
framed by its authors as to make it pass. It takes care of up- 
ward of 400 congressional districts in the United States and of 
every State in the Union except Vermont. Thus riveted with 
iron and steel it is impossible to even make a dent in it. It could 
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not be defeated with a 42-centimeter gun or destroyed by a Ger- 
man Zeppelin. It will withstand all attacks and assaults made 
against it, no matter from what source these assaults mav come. 
I am opposed to it for many reasons. First and foremost, it is 
an inopportune time to pass a public buildings bill, with the 
Treasury of the United States depleted and a positive defielt 
confronting us in the near future of not less than $300, 000,000, 
with another assured deficit at the close of the fiscal year 1918 
of $500,000,000, which means that additional taxes must be laid 
upon the people in some form to replenish the Treasury of the 
United States, and no matter in what form it may be laid taxes 
always constitute a burden upon the part of those who pay them. 
There is pending before the Ways and Means Committee now 
a proposition proposing to impose a tax upon all corporations 
and copartnerships in excess of 8 per cent profits. This is a 
tax that the people will feel, and feel it strongly; but this is 
only one of the means and methods to be adopted by the Ways 
and Means Committee to raise revenue to meet the ever oceur- 
ring deficit. Other means of raising revenue, if the papers are 
to be believed, will be resorted to by the Ways and Means 
Committee, to wit, the selling of Government bonds and certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, which means a charge upon the people to 
pay the interest on the bonds and certificates of indebtedness 
and to set aside a sinking fund to redeem these obligations at 
maturity. 

It is argued by the friends of this measure that it does not 
carry an appropriation. Grant this to be true. It carries a 
fixed obligation on the Treasury soon to be carried out and 
enforced by appropriations made by proper appropriation com- 
mittees. There are some meritorious projects in this bill, par- 
ticularly in the larger cities, where it is often difficult, if not 
impossible, for the Government to rent suitable quarters to house 
its various Government activities; but there no excuse for 
making appropriations for every little third and second class 
post office in the United States located in small towns having 
populations ranging from 1,000 to 3,000 and where the Government 
can rent quarters at cheap rent suitable to take care of 
ever Government agencies may be located in the town. 

Section 3 of the bill makes authorizations for buildings to be 
erected upon sites authorized in the public-buildings bill four 
years ago. I select only a few of these proposed buildings to be 
located in small towns with populations ranging from 1,000 to 
3,000, and where the postal receipts range from $4,000 to $8,000 
per year, and where the rent ranges from $150 to $500 per year. 
I herein insert: . 

Lenoir, N. ©.: Population, 1910, 3,364; estimated population, 
1916, 4,662; receipts, 1915, $9,827.27; receipts, 1916, $10,686; 
present rental, $650; site authorized, $8,000; site acquired, 
$4,500; saving, $3,500; pending bill, $380,000; department esti- 
nate, $55,000. 

Monroe, Ga.: Population, 
1916, 3,772; receipts, 1915, $7,361.51; receipts, 
present rental, $450; site authorized, $5,000; 
$5,000; pending bill, $380,000; department estimate, 
decrease in bill from estimate, $15,000; class 2. 


as 


iS 


what- 


1910, 3,029; estimated population, 
1916, $8,319; 
site acquired, 
$45,000 ; 





Marengo, Iowa: Population, 1910, 1,786; estimated popula- 
tion, 1915, 1,852; receipts, 1915, $7,503.33; receipts, 1916, $10,- 
676.65; rental, $480; site authorized, $5,000; site acquired, 


$3,500; saving, $1,500; class 3. 
Mount Olive, N. C.: Population, 1910, 1,671; estimated popu- 


lation, 1916, 1,357; receipts, 1915, $5,679.28; receipts, 1916, 
$6,382; present rental, $420; site authorized, $5,000; pending 
bill, $80,000; department estimate, $35,000; decrease in bill 


from estimate, $5,000; class 3. 

Murray, Ky.: Population, 1910, 2,089; estimated population, 
1916, 2,25 receipts, 1915, $6,357.93; receipts, 1916, $6,617; 
present rental, $510; site authorized, $5,000; site contracted for, 
$4,000; saving, $1,000; pending bill, $25,000; department esti- 
mate, none; class 3. 

Nephi, Utah: Population, 1910, 2,759; estimated population, 
1916, 3,105; receipts, 1915, $4,936.08; receipts, 1916, $5,190; 
rental, $280 (post office), $96 (agriculture) ; total, $376; site 
authorized, $5,000; site contracted for, $5,000; pending bill, 
$25,000; department estimate, $30,000; decrease in bill from 
estimate, $5,000; class 3. 

Newcastle, Wyo.: Population, 1910, 975; estimated popula- 
tion, 1915, 651; receipts, 1915, $4,174.70; receipts, 1916, $4,589; 
present rental, $312; site authorized, $5,000; site contracted for, 
$4,400 ; saving, $600; pending bill, $25,000; department estimate, 
$25,000; class 3. 


ts 


o7~ 


rs 


Newark, Del.: Population, 1910, 1,913; estimated population 
1916, 2,353; receipts, 1915, $11,388.31; receipts, 1916, $10,756 ; 


present rental, $1,050; site authorized, $5,000; site acquired, 

$4,000 ; saving, $1,000; department estimate, $30,000; Class 2. 
Pikeville, Ky.: Population, 1910, 1,260; estim ted population, 

1916, 1,764; receipts, 1915, $6,149.72; receipts, 1916, $6,804; 


? 
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rental, S832: site 


departinent estimate, 


present 
$35,000 : 


$7,500 : 


class 38. 


authorized, 
$25,000 : 


pending bill, 


Provincetown, Mass.: Population, 1910, 4,369; estimated pop- 
ulation, 1915, 4,862; receipts, 1915, $11,191.78; receipts, 1916, 
$12.3878; present rental, $700, and customs service, $100; total, 
$800; site authorized, $8,000, 

Rogersville, Tenn.: Population, 1910, 1,242; estimated popula- 
tion, 1916, ; receipts, 1915, $7,679.56; receipts, 1916, $6,031 ; 
renial, $350; site authorized, $3,000; site contracted for, $2,250; 
saving, $750; pending bill, $25,000; department estimate, none; 


class 3. 

Forest City, 
tion, 1916, 3.191: 
rental, S400; 
saving, $500; 


Ark.: Populition, 1910, 2,484; estimated popula- 
receipts, 1915, $9,687.77 ; receipts, 1916, $11,000; 
authorized, $5,000; site contracted for, $4,500; 
pending bill, $25,000; department estimate, $55,- 
OOO: decrense in bill from estimate, $30,000; second class, 

Green River, Wyo.: Population, 1910, 1.313; estimated popula- - 
tion, 1916 ; receipts, 1915, $4,370.18; receipts, 1916, $4,275 
rental, $210; site authorized, $6,000; pending bill, $25,000; de- 
partment estimate, $25,000; third class, 

himinence, Ky.: Population, 1910, 1,274; 

1916, 1,454; receipts, 1915, $4,402.53; receipts, 1916, $4,487; pres- 
$8,000; acquired, $6,850; sav- 


ent rental, $198; site authorized, 
ing, $1,150; g¢ bill, $40,000; department estimate, $30,000 ; 


pending 
third class 


site 


estimated population, 


Falmouth, Ky.: Population, 1910, 1,180; estimated population, 
1916, 1.209; receipts, 1915, $5,638.24; receipts, 1916, $6,318; 
rental, $340; site authorized, $5,000: site acquired, $5,000; pend- 
ing bill, $25,000: department estimate, $25,000; third class. 

Greensburg, Tnd.: Population, 1910, 5,420; estimated popula- | 
tion, 1916, 5,662: receipts, 1915, $18,086; rental, $776; site au- 
thorived, $12,000; site not yet contracted for; pending bill, $45,- 
(00: department estimate, 860,000; decrease in bill from esti- 
mate, $15,000; second class. 

Greenville, Ala.: Population, 1910, 3,377; estimated population, 
1916, 3.511; receipts, 1915, $9,294.81; receipts, 1916, $10,849; 
reninl $480: site authorized, $5,000; site contracted for, $5,000; 
pending bill, $80,000; department estimate, $385,000; decrease in 


bill from estima 

Hightand, 
1916, 3,116; 
present rental, 
$4,000- saving, 
umte, $30,000; 
Class, 


Huntingdon, 


te, $5,000; second class. 

1i.: Population, 1910, 2,675; 
receipts, 1915, $9,611.45; receipts, 1916, $9,659; 
$650; site autherized, $7,000; site acquired, 
$3,000; pending bill, $25,000; department esti- 
decrease in bill from estimate, $5,000; second 


estimated population, 


1,112; estimated popu 
2S ; rece _ 1916, $4,718 ; 


$2,501 site acquired, 


Tenn.: Population, 1910, 
lation, 1916, . receipts, TH15, $4,427. 
present rental, $360; site authorized, 
$2,500: pending bill, $25,000; third class, 

Huntsville, Tex.: Population, 1910, 2,072; estimated popula- 
tion, 1916, ; receipts, 1915, $10,707.61; receipts, 1916, $12,- 
126; present rental, $780; site authorized, $5,000; site acquired, 
$5,000 > pending bill, $380,000; department estimate, $25,000; sec- 
ond class. 

IX issimmee, 


la. : Population, 1910, 2,157; estimated population, 


1915, 4.221; receipts, 1916, $11,296; present rental, $360; site au- 
thorized, $6,000; site acquired, $5,000; saving, $1,000; pending 
bill, $35,000; department estimate, none; second class, 


Rossville, Ga.: Population, 1910, 1,059; estimated population, 


1916. >; receipts, 1915, $8,062.48; receipts, 1916, $8,353 
rental, $486; site authorized, $4,000; site contracted for, none ; 
pending bill, $25,000; department estimate, $30,000; decrease in 


$5,000: class 2. 


bill! from estimate, 


Samlersville, Ga.: Population, 1910, 2,641; estimated popula- 
tion, 1916, 3,028; receipts, 1915, $7,855.16; receipts, 1916, $8,618; 
rental, $540; site authorized, $5,000; site acquired, $5,000 ; pend- 
ing bill, $30,000; department estimate, $55,000; decrease in bill 
from estimate, $25,000; second class. 


Sequin, Tex.: 
1916, 3.551; 
rental, $510; 
bill, $50,000; 


Population, 1910, 3,116; estimated population, 
1915, $10,884.68; receipts, 1916, $11,952; 
authorized, $7,500; saving, $7,000; pending 


department estimate, $45,000; decrease in bill from 


receipts, 


sit 


estiumte, $15,000; second class. 

St. Johns, Oreg.: Population, 1910, 4,872; estimated popula- 
tien, 1916, ; receipts, 1915, $6,751.25; receipts, 1916, $5,205; 
present rental, $600; site authorized, $5,000; pending bill, 
$25,000. 

Stuttgart, Ark.: Population, 1910, 2,740; estimated peopula- 
tion, 1916, 3,671; receipts, 1915, $12,940.02; receipts, 1916, 
$12,879; rental, $1,000; site authorized, $5,000; site contracted 
for $4,000; saving, $1,000; pending bill, $30,000; department | 
estimate, $50,000; decrease in bill from estimate, $20,000; 
Class 2. 

Sylacauga, Ala.: Population, 1910, 1.456; estimated popula- 


tion, 1916, 1,816; receipts, 1915, $7,256.27 ; receipts, 1916, 


$7,G99 ; 





| authorized, 





rental, $534; site authorized, $5,000; site acquired, $5,000; 
pending bill, $30,000; department estimate, $25,000; increase in 


bill from estims ite, $5,000. 


Union Springs, Ala.: Population, 1910, 4,055; estimated popu- 
lation, 1916, 4,942; receipts, 1915, $7,027.98; receipts, 1916, 
$7,005; rental, $600; site authorized, $5,000; site acquired, 
$4,500; saving, $500; pending bill, $25,000; department esti- 


mate, $45,000 ; 


decrease in bill from estimate, $20,000; 
West Point, 


Va.: Population, 1910, 


class 3. 
1,897; estimated popula- 


tion, 1916, 1,453; receipts, 1915, $5,039.37; receipts, 1916, $5,602 ; 
rental, $600; site authorized, $5,000; pending bill, $25,000; de- 


partment estimate, 
Waynesboro, Ga.: 
tion, a 3,168 ; 


$25,000; class 3. 
Population, 1910, 2,729; 
receipts, 1915, $7,450; rental, $400; site au- 
thorized, $5,000 : site acquired, $4,093.75 ; saving, $906.25; pend- 
ing bill, $2: 5,000 : department estimate, $30,000; decrease in bill 
from estimate, $5,000; class 8, 

Brinkley, Ark. : Third class; population, 1910, 1,740; estimated 
population, 1916, 1,796; receipts, 1915, $6,114.53; receipts, 1916, 
$6,751; present rental, $500; site authorized, $5,000: contracted 
for, $3,750; saving, $1,250; pending bill, $25,000; department 
estimate, $25,000. 

Boyne City, Mich.: Second class ; 
mated population, 1916, 7,929; 


estimated popula- 


population, 1910, 5,218; esti- 
receipts, 1915, $11,063.17 ; receipts, 


1916, $10,191; present rental, $750; site authorized, $10,000; 
site yaa $8,000; site contracted for, no: saving, $2,000; 
pending bill, $30,000; ‘department estimate, $35,000; decrease in 


bill from estim: ite, 

Cartinville, Til: 
mated population, 
ceipts, 1916, $12 
contracted for, 
department estimate, 
$15,000, 

Carrollton, Ti.: Population, 


$: D000, 
Second 
1916, 
401; rental, 
$8,000: Saving, 
$45,000 : 


class; population, 1910, 3,616; 
3,885; receipts, 1915, $12,566.28; 
S660; site authorized, $10,000; 
$2,000; pending bill 
decrease in bill from 


esti- 
re- 
site 
$30,000 ; 
estimate, 
1910, 2.223; estimated population, 
1916, : receipts, 1915, $7,854.95; receipts, 1916, $8,234; 
present rental, $600; site authorized, $7,000; not yet contracted 
for site; pending bill, $25,000; department estimate, no esti 
mite; second class, 

Central City, Ky. 
tion, 1916, 3,296; 


: Population, 1910, 2,545; 
receipts, 1915, $5,707.92; receipts, 1916, $5,808 ; 
rental, $600; site authorized, $7,500; site acquired, $7,500; pend- 
ing bill, $80,000; department estimate, $30,000; third class, 
Coleman, Tex.: Population, 1910, 3,046; estimated population, 


estimated. popula- 


1916, 4,103; receipts, 1915, $10,723.84 ; receipts, 1916, $11,296; 
rental, $780; site authorized, $5,000; site acquired, $1; saving, 


$4,999; pending bill, $30,000; department estimate, 
crease in bill from estimate, $20,000; second class. 
Crockett, Tex.: Population, 1910, 3,947; estimated population, 
1916, pia receipts, 1915, $7,801.08; receipts, 1916, $9,203; 
rental, $560; site authorized, $6,000; site acquired, $6,000; pend- 
ing bill, $25,000; department estimate, $45,000; decrease in bill 
from estimate, $20,000; second class. 
Dillon, S. C.: Population, 1910, 1,757; 
1916, 2,228; receipts, 1915, $7,733.63; 
rental, $400; site authorized, $7,500; 
pending bil, $25,000; decrease in bill 
third class. 
Edenton, 
1916, ; 


$50,000 ; de 


estimated population, 
receipts, 1916, $7,869; 
site acquired, $7,500; 
from estimate, $5,000; 


N. C.: Population, 1910, 2,789; estimated population, 
receipts, 1916, $9,064; present rental, $600; site 
$7,500; site acquired, $4,000; saving, $3,500; pend 
ing bill, $25,000; department estimate, $35,000; decrease in bill 
from estimate, $10,000; post office, second class. 

Eldorado, Ark.: Population, 1910, 4,202; estimated populu 
tion, 1916, 6,170; receipts, 1915, $9,806.98 ; receipts, 1916, $10,572 ; 
present rental, $565; — authorized, $5,000; site contracted for, 


$5,000; pending bill, $25,000; second class. 
Mr. Speaker, the cna items are wholly indefensible from 
any viewpoint whatever. They can not be defended upon the 


ground of economy or on the ground of necessity. They ean only 
be defended upon the ground that “ You have grabbed in the bill, 
and I will grab, too; you have one of these buildings, and I will 
take one myself; you have your share in this bill, and Lam going 
to get my share.” This policy and system of authorizing public 
buildings can not be defended. It is wrong; it is vicious; it is 
immoral; it is exactly what holds the Congress up to ridicule, 
contempt, if not public scorn. Seme may believe it is in the 
interest of economy to erect these buildings. Those who take 
this view of the matter lose sight of the proposition that the 
annual cost and upkeep of these buildings when erected and 
completed amounts to from five to ten times more per year than 
the rent which the Government now pays. lt will actually cost 
the Government from $2,500 to $4,000 per year upkeep to keep 
these buildings—janitor service, interest on the money, deprecia- 
tion and repair shows this lo be true. No business man in any 














of the small towns where these buildings are to be erected, when 
thoroughly acquainted with the facts, would agree to the policy 
set forth in these bills. The Government should be run as near 
as practical on business methods and business policies, and any 
business man who would undertake to run his business upon the 
plan set forth in this bill would soon be forced into either volun- 
tary or involuntary bankruptcy. No business man would think 
of erecting a business house in which to conduct his business at 
a cost of $30,000 for the building and $5,000 for the site if the 
cost and annual upkeep would aggregate $4,000 per year when 
he could rent a private building to serve his purpose exactly at 
an annual rental not to exceed $500. It would be absurd 
to think of a business man doing this, and no business man 
fit to stay out of an insane asylum would think of doing it; but 
the items as above stated are authorizations for buildings to be 
erected on sites which the Government now owns. Owning the 
property, there might be some excuse to erect buildings thereon, 
because the Government owns the site, has paid the money for it, 


of 
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and the Government must go forward and either erect the build- } 


ings on these sites or else permit them to lie there. 
was made four years ago in 
places. 

But section 5 of this bill proposes to buy and purchase sites 
for equally a large number of post offices in little towns of the 
second and third class. No defense on earth can be made to the 
items authorized to be purchased in this section. 

I set forth a few of these items which gives the name of the 
place, its population, postal receipts for 1915, and the annual 
rental which the Government is now paying. ' items set out 
in section 5 is the most daring attempt to raid the Treasury of 
the United States, and to raid it at a time when the people are 

-overburdened with taxation, that was ever heard of before: 

San Benito, Tex., $6,000; population, not given; receipts, 1915, 
$8,199.12; annual rental, $180. 

Sanford, N. C., 


authorizing sites for these small 


my 
A 1h 


$7,000; population, 2,282; receipts, 1915, 
$9,568.04; annual rental, $500. 
Sheifield, Ala, $5,000; population, 4,865; receipts, 1915, 
$7,968.77; annual rental, $660. 
Stanford, Ky., $5,000; population, 1,532; receipts, 1915, 


$6,228.48; annual rental, $396. 


The mistake | 


York, S. C., $9,000 ; population, 2,326; receipts, 1915, $8,696.98 ; | 


annual rental, $600. 
Williamston, N. C., $5,000; population, 1,574; receipts, 1915, 
$6,043.18; annual rental, $300. 


Winder, Ga., $5,000; population, 2,443; receipts, 1915, | 
$7,317.19; annual rental, $406. 

Windsor, Ga., $4,000; population, 2,241; receipts, 1915, 
$7,918.08; annual rental, $600. 

Winona, Miss., $7,500; population, 2,512; receipts, 1915, | 


$8,584.35; annual rental, $460. 

Summerville, 8. 
$7,796.61; annual rental. $440. 

Susanville, Cal., $10,000; population, 
$7,058.08 ; annual rental, $600. 

Thomaston, Ga., $5,000; population, 
$6,144.63; annual rental, $360. 

Waurika, Okla., $5,000; population, 
$6,480.82; annual rental, $420. 

MeMinnville, Tenn., $5,000; population, 2,299; 
$8,724.74; annual rental, $540. a 

Milan, Mo., $5,000; population, 2,191; receipts, 1915, $6,684.48 ; 
annual rental, $500. 


GSS ; 


receipts, 


1,645 ; 1915, 


receipts, 


2,928 ; 1915, 


receipts, 


1915, 


receipts, 


Monticello, Fla., $5,000; population, 1,829; recepts, 1911, 
$6,065.70; annual rental, $600. 
Okolona, Miss., $5,000; population, 2,584; receipts, 1915, 


$5,425.40; annual rental, $480. 
O'Neill, Nebr., $6,000; population, 
$8,924.77; annual rental, $720. 


2,089; receipts, 1915, 


Ozark, Ala., $5,000; population, 2,229; receipts, 1915 
$6,416.74; annual rental, $400. 
Paris, Mo., $5,000; population, 1,474; receipts, 1915, $7,057.89 ; 


annual rental, $540. 
Pascagoula, Miss., $5,000; population, 
$6,179.94: annual rental, $514, 


3,379; receipts, 


Perry, Fla., $5,000; pomulacion, 1,012; receipts, 1915, 
$6,439.25: annual rental, $360. 


Perryville, 
$5,662.91 ; 


Mo.., 


annual 


$5,000; population, 
rental, $400. 


1,708; receipts, 


Pelham, Ga., $6,000; population, 1,880; receipts, 1915 
$6,719.12; annual rental, none. 

Pineville, Ky., $5,000; population, 2,161; receipts, 1915, 
$7,369.33 ; annual rental, $600. 
Rich Hill, Mo., $5,000; population, 2,755; receipts, 1915, 
$7,831.80; annual rental, $480. 


C., $5,000; population, 2,355; receipts, 1915, | 


7 

Rockwood, Tenn., $6,000; population, 3,660; reeeipts, 1915, 
$5,857.91; annual rental, S360. 

Russellville, Ky., $10,000; population, 3,111; receipt id 
$7,898.31; annual rental, $448. . 

Salisbury, Mo., $5,000; population, 1,834; reeeipts, 1915, 
$7,438.25; annual rental, $500. 

Ely, Nev., $5,000; population, 2,055; receipts, 1915, $8,315.16 
annual rental, $900. 

Essex, Conn., $6,000; population, 2,745; receipts 1915. 


$8,087.39 : annual rental, $240. 
Greer, S. C., $5.000; population 
annual rental, S360. 
Hartsville, S. C., $3,000; 
$9,884.33 ; annual rental, $480. 
Hawkinsville, Ga., $8,000; 
$8.129.91 +: annual rental. S772 


1,673; receipts, 1915 


$6,643.48 ; 


population, 2,365; 1915, 


receipts 


population, 3,420; 1915, 


receipts 


Henderson, Tex., $5,000; population not given; receipts, 1915, 
$6,666.76: annual rental, $300, 

Hickman, Ky.. S5.000 : population 2,736 ; receipts, 1915, 
$8,538.80; annual rental, $520. 

Indianola, Miss., $5,000; population, 1,098; receipts, 1915, 


$7,661.88 ; annual rental, $450. 


Jackson, Ga., $5,000; population, 1,862; receipts, 1915, 
$6.647.65 ; annual rental, $340. 

Lafollette, Tenn., $6,000; population, 2,816; receipts, 1915, 
$5,425.91; annual rental, 425. 

Lis Vegans, Ne $5.000: population, 945; receipts, 1915, 


$7,198.68 ; annual rental, none. 


Lenoir City, Tenn., $6,000; population, 3,892; receipts 1915, 
$5,986.59 : annual rental, $500. 


Lexington, Miss., $5,000; poepulation, 2,428; receipts, 191% 
$8,421.84: annual rental, 5600. 
Manning, S. C., $5,000; population, 1,854; receipts, 1915, 


$5,435.28 : annual rental, $350. 


Marion, N. C., $6,000; population, 1,519; receipts, 1915, 
as, 15.52: annual rental. S924. 

Clinton, N. C., $5,000; population, 1,101; receipts, 1915, 
$6,254.73 : annual rental, S480. 

Columbia, Miss., $5,000; population, 2,029;- receipts, 1915, 
$8,505.15: annual rental, S660. 

Commeree, Ga., $5,000; population, 2,238; receipts, 1915, 
$6,290.89 ; annual rental, $500. 

Covington, Ga., $5,000; pepulation, 2,697; reeeipts, 1915, 


$7,031.21: annual rental, $400 


Corvallis, Oreg.. $10,000; population, 4,552; receipts, 1915, 
$27,479.83 ; annual rental, $1,404. 

Conway, S. C., $3,000; population, 228; receipts, 1915, 
$6,030.89 ; annual rental, 5490 

Cuthbert. Ga., $6,000; population, 3,210; receipts, 1915, 


$7,813.40; annual rental, S600. 
Decatur 


Ga., $8,009; population, 2,466 ; receipts, 1915, $7,230.65 ; 


i annual rental, S600 


1915, | 


Dickson, Tenn., $5,000; po] ulation, 1.850: receipts, 1915, 
$7.451.91; annual rental, $425. 
Dunean, Okla... $5,000; population, 2,477; receipts, 1915, 


$8,042.36: annual rental, $480 
Dunn, N. C., $7,000; population, 1,823 ; re 
annual rental, S500. 
Easley, S. C., $5,000 ; population, 


eipts, 1915, $9,252.97 ; 


2,983 ; receipts, 1915, $5,3- 


annual rental, $300. 

Eaton Rapids, Mich.. $7,500; population, 2,094; receipts, 1915, 
$8,985.23 ; annual rental, SSO. 

Eldorado Springs, Mo., $5,000; population, 2,503; receipts, 
1915, 37,626.21; annual rental, $390. 

Albemarle. N. C., $6,000; population, 2,116; receipts, 1915, 
$8,759.99: annual rental, So0b. 

Alvin, Tex., $6,000; population, 1,453; receipts, 1915, $9,051 14; 


annual rental, $100. 


famberg, S. C., $5,000: pepulation, 1,937; receipts, 1915, 
$4,257.77; annual rental, $220. 


Ashburn, Ga., $5,000; population, 
$6,468.82; annual rental, $480. 
Baxley, Ga., $5,000; population, 831; receipts, 1915, $6,639.50 ; 


2,214; receipts, 1915, 


} annual rental, $408. 


Beckley, W. Va., $10,000; population, 2,161; receipts, 1919, 
$9,305.50; annual rental, $600. 

Berkeley Springs, W. Va., $10,000; populaticn, 
1915, $6.485.23; annual rental, $450. 


S64: receipts 


Blakely, Ga., $6,000; population, 1,838; re eipts 15 
| $6,327.50; annual rental, none. 

Brownsville, Tenn., $5,000; population, 2,882; receipts 915, 
$8,111.42; annual rental, $660. 

Cairo, Ga., $6,000; population, 1,505; receipts, 1915, $7,273 18 ; 


annual rental, none. 
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Charleston, Mo., $5,000; population, 3,144; receipts, 1915, 
$9,346.62: annual rental, $810. 
Mr. Spe: aker, not one of the items contained in sections 3 


and. 5 of this bill standing alone could possibly pass this House. 
If all the authorizations which I have set forth under section 
83 and section 5 was pending in one separate bill, it would never 
pass in the kingdom come, because they have no merit in them, 
no necessity for the authorizations, but by combining these 
authorizations with a large number of other authorizations, so 
as to take care of upward of 400 congressional districts, these 
unmeritorious items and projects will pass the House beyond 
question. 

The system of making authorizations in this way is wrong, 
vicious, and can not be defended. My firm hope is that if the 
Senate does not checkmate and kill this bill it will meet with 
a stern veto on the part of the President as quickly as it reaches 
his desk. 

I have asked the Treasury Department to submit a list of 
items carried in this bill which it would not be advantageous 
to the country to pass, and I make this list a part of my remarks: 
Places where sites and buildings authorized in public building bill, 1916, 

could not probably be built with profit to the Government. 


last column, “‘ Maintenance,’ indicates the approximate cost of 
the maintenance of a building constructed in accordance with pro- 
posed legislation in the bill. Where site only is authorized the esti- 
mate is, of course, based upon the supposititious cost of a building 
which will probably be subseque ntly qateeee.s 


[The 




















eo : 
: Popula-| | Present Sec- | Mainte- 
Place. | tion. | Receipts. | rent. | Bill. tion. | nance. 
| } | } } 

. pe mee: oo ae aoe a oe } 
Albertville, Ala........ 1,544 | $5,663.04 $500 $25, 000 3 $3, 700 
Alva, Okla...........- 3,688 | 15,853.05 | 624 | 45, 000 3 4, 800 
ACOA IAIR. . ncecasavnincs 2,513 | 4,610.21 | 460! 30,000 3 3, 200 
Aurora, M0.........00.:++- 4,148 | 51,210.15 | 720] 65,000 3 6, 100 
Barbourville, Ky. 1, 633 | 4, 532. 95 | 406 25, 000 3 3, 800 
Bath, N. Y. .....| 3,884 | 24,992.62 | 1,220 50,000 | 3) 5, 600 
Benton Harbor, Mich......| 9,185 | 54, 702.56 | 2,000 80, 000 3 | 8, 300 
Brinkley, Ark... | 1,740} 6,114.53} 550 25,000} 3 3,5 
soyne City, Mich...... 5, 218 | 11,065.17 762 30,000} 3 4, 300 
Canon City, Colo.... 6, 162 | 23, 383. 58 1,600 55, 000 3 6, 000 
Carlinville, T........ ...| 3,616 | 12,566.28} 660 30, 000 3] 5, 000 
Carrollton, Il.....:......-.] 2,323 | 7,854.95 | 500 25, 000 3 | 3, 600 
Central City, Ky..........| | 2,545 | 5, 707.92 500 30,000}; 3) 4, 100 
Coleman, Tex........ ..c-| 3,046 | 10,923. 84 | 876 30, 000 3 | 4,000 
Oobway, AFE.......60csc00 2,794 | 13,126.17 644 40, 000 3 | 5, 300 
CIEE ROR ascnccccacss 3,947 7, 801.03 632 25, 000 3 4, 200 
Decatur, Ind............3. 4,471 | 19,000.73 | 1,420 45, 000 3 5, 100 
Dillon, 8. C Cercavdees] Sguae tl ae 400 25, 000 3 | 4,000 
Edenton, N. C............ | 2,789 | 8,861.03 660 25, 000 3 4,000 
Eldorado, Ark......... ...| 4,202] 9,806.93 625 25, 000 3 5, 700 
Eminence, Ky.............| 1,274 4, 402. 53 193 40, 000 3 3, 700 
Fairfield, Iowa........... 1,970 | 28, 798. 31 750 50, 000 3 5, 400 
Falmouth, Ky.. ..----] 1,180} 5,638.24 340 25,000}; 3) 3, 400 
Forrest City, Ark.. a 2,484 | 9,687.77 460 25, 000 | 3 5, 700 
Georgetown, Tex........ -| 3,096 | 12, 281. 22 984 30, 000 | 3 4, 800 
Green River, Wyo.........| 1,313 | 4,370.18 |........ 25, 000 | 3 | 3, 800 
Greensburg, Ind........... 5,420 | 18, 477.35 876 45,000 | 3 | 5, 200 
Greenville, Ala............ | 3,377] 9,204.81 480 30, 000 3 4, 300 
Havana, Ill................] 3,525 | 12, 106.02 809 40, 000 | 3 4, 600 
TS” eee 2,675 | 9,611.45 650 25, 000 3 3, 700 
Hobart, Okla.............. 3, 845 | 14, 134.97 884 40, 000 | 3 4, 800 
Holton, Kans..............| 2,842 | 12,501.30 750| 35,000} 3! 4/000 
Huntingdon, Tenn........ 1,112 | 4,427.28 |........ 25, 000 | 3 | 3, 300 
Huntsville, Tex........ ..| 2,072 | 10, 707.61 900 30,000} 3} 4, 000 
Kissimmee, Fla............| 2,157 | 12,048.85 420 35, 000 3 | 4, 100 
Kittanning, Pa............ | 4,311 | 24,526.51} 1,420] 50,000 3 | 5, 600 
Lake City, Fla.............] 5,082 | 11,203.32 660} 35,000} 3) 5, 100 
Lebanon, Ind..............| 5,474 | 18,287.34] 1,189] 45,000} 3 | 5, 100 
IEE, BH Wikies cosbaccss 3,364 | 9,827. 27 846 30, 000 | 3} 5, 000 
OOM TING sno sn csccksses | 5,906) 11,988. 51 1, 150 35, 000 | 3 | 4, 900 
Long Beach, Cal.t......... | 17,809 | 99, 319. 04 100 200,000! 3 15, 800 
Lumberton, N. C........ 3, 230 | 12, 433.98 | 780 | 30,000 | 3 | 4,900 
LAIR, FE Wain pnxcbanines 4,460 | 16,460.72} 860 / 40,000 3 | 5, 100 
Madisonville, Ky.......... | 4,966 | 12,615.03 | 660 40, 000 3 | 5, 200 
Manchester, Conn "| 18,641 | 10, 462. 38 425 40,000} 3 4,900 
Marenvo, low a. ...| 1,786 | 7,508.33 480 | 30, 000 | 3 3, 800 
Modesto, Cal......... ...| 4,034 | 34,634. 82 x40 65,000} 3] 6, 600 
Monroe, Ga............ .| 3,029] 7,361.51 450} 30,000 3} 4,500 
Montrose, ( ‘lo. sececceeceee| 3,254 | 17,919.54 1, 504 150,000; 3] 41,000 
Mount Airy, N.C.........} 3,844 | 11,692.02 860 55,000; = 3 5, 200 
Morgan City, La... 5,477 | 8,370.63 | 960 40,000 | 3 3, 800 
Mountain Grove, Mo...... | 1,722 | 12, 826. 07 960 | 40,000 | 3 4,900 
Mount Olive, N.C.........| 1,071 | 5,679. 28 | 420 30, 000 3 | 4,000 
Mt. Vernon, Ind........... 5,563 | 13,233.74} 600} 40,000! 3! 8400 
EMS 6 ins cccnbdene 2,089 | 6,357.93 | 240 25, 000 3 | 3,500 
Napoleon, Ohio......... 4,007 | 12,854.36 660} 35,000} 3 4, 400 
CO SEE LS | 2,759 | 4,936.08 | 95 25,000} 3 3, 800 
Newark, Del...............| 1,913 | 11,388.31 | 1,110] 30,000} 3 3,700 
Newcastle, Wyo 975 | 4,174.70 | 0| 25,000 3 | 3, 800 
New Martinsville W. Va...| 2,176 | 10,538.29} 622! 40,000 3 4, 800 
Newton, lowa.... srs 4,616 | 32,156.54 | 1,440 55, 000 3 | 5,600 
TR icc ochevnee cue |} 8,361 | 26,674.27 | 1,104 | 55, 000 | 3 | 5,000 
DIN Te Wides « wiacnnncesd | 4,619 25,257.19 | 824 50,000 | 3 5, 600 
Oelwein, Iowa..........-.- | 6,028 | 16,333.03 | 1,260] 40,000] 3} 4, 700 
CS Bl onc eeaceecen | 8,317 | 33,153.88 | 1,900 | 55,000 | 3 6, 100 
Pikeville, Ky.............. | 3/280 | 6,149.72} 7332] 35,000! 3| 32500 


! The conditions here are peculiar, and while as a simple business a position it is 
not advisable to ereet a building the facts may appear to warrant it. 1e place is a 
summer resort and the competition for the advantages accruing to the Sacions firm 
housing the post office are considered so great by the citizens that an offer has been 
recently nate and accepted by the Post Office Department, to provide post-office 
quarters after Dec. 1, 1916 for $l per year, 

une 30, 1916, were $109,303.42. 





The receipts for the fiscal year ending 
l 
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Places where sites and buildinas authorized in public building bill, 1916, 
could not enon be built with profit to the Government—Conta. 


Place. 


—___—___——_ 


Provincetown, Mass....... 
Rogersville, Tenn 
Ce SE are 
Sandersville, Ga........... 
San Bernardino, Cal 
aay Tex 
ores Valley, Ill 
4 ee 
Stutiwart, Ark....cccccssc. 
Sweetwater, Tex.......... 
Sylacauga, Ala 
Trenton, Mo........ Vedniee 
oy. 3, eer 
Union Springs, 
Unionville, Daas | 
Urbana, I ad; Inneeuias 
Vermilion, 8. Dak......... | 
West Plains, Ps aateousaee | 


WHOS RURIBE, VBcoccncvedess 
Waynesboro, Ga........... 
WRENN, EBs 6 cncccccsees 
Algona, Iowa 
Athens, Ala 
Blackfoot, Idaho........... 
Bowling Green, Mo....-... 
EE FUN. dccceeecsaenke 
Canajoharie, N. Y......... 
Carbondale, Ill....... mente 


Clare, Mich 
Claremont, N. H..........- 
Circleville, Ohio........... | 
Clearwater, Fla..... edie | 
Columbus, Kans........... 
Council Grove, Kans....... 
Corning, Iowa 
Dansville, N. Y 
De Ridder, La..........-.- 
Dodge City, Kans..... paar 
TS . ee ae 
Kagle Grove, Iowa......... | 
Fast Moline, lowa......... | 
Easton, Md | 
Se Se ee | 
Effingham, Ill............. ! 
Elko, Nev 
Farmington, Me 
Framingham, Mass........ | 
Galva, Ill 
Gardner, Mass............. 
Grand Rapids MS cise a5 
Great Barrington, Mass... . 
Greenville, Pa.. 
Og — eee 
Hartford City, Ind 
Harvey, Ill 
Hazard, Ky 
Tiood River, Oreg 
Hoquiam, Wash 
PA DiiescacecnstankKaad 
DEES, Rds cccesescce 
Tlion, N. Y 
Junction City, 
Keyser, W. Va 
wy Se 
paar ele, SE Sear 
Ladysmith, Wis........... | 
Landsdowne, Pa.......... | 
Lewisburg, W. Va 
Liberty, N. Y 
Litchfield, Minn. 
Ludington, Mich.......... 
Lufkin, Tex 
Mansfield, La.............. 
Marshall, Mich | 
Mechanicsville, N 
Middletown, Pa........... 
NG BOR dks cnncuceancs 
Morganton, N.C. ee 
Mount Vernon, Ohio...... 
Nanticoke, Pa ieuain i 
Northfield, a. | 
Norton, Kans.............. 
Norw alk, eee 
Norwalk, ee 
oe. | eee 
Oregon City, Oreg ........ 
Painesville, Ohio..... sbieet 
Peabody, Mass............. 
A sistant d+ tac dene 
Potalumea, Cal. ...ccccse.ee 
Philipsburg, Pa............ 
Phillipsburg, N. J......... 
Pittsfield, If............... 
PRRERTENT, BORe vecsccccoas 
Plaquemine, La.. ae 
Portage, Wis.. 
Port Clinton, Ohio.. 
Princeton, W. Va.......... 
Reedsburg, Wis... ee cee 
Richmond, ™. cages sul 
Sanford, Me.. nit, | 





a 








! Federal building now “located in 
divided only by State line running through street. 





Popula-' 


tion. 


4,369 


1, 242 | 


1,059 


2,740 
4,176 
1,456 
5, 656 
7,176 
4,055 
2,000 
7,739 
2,187 
2,914 
1,397 
2,729 
2,925 
2,908 
1,715 
2,202 
1,585 
6, 247 
2,273 
5,411 
1,350 
7,529 
6,744 
1,171 


| Receip 


$11, 191. 


7,679.5 


8, 062. 


7,855. 


| 47, 247. 


3,064 | 


2,545 
1,702 
3,938 
2,100 
3,214 
15, 727 
3, 387 
2,665 
3,083 
3, 187 
3,898 
1,677 
3,210 
12,948 
2, 498 
14, 699 
6,521 
5, 926 
5,909 
2, 570 
6, 187 
7, 227 
537 
2,331 
8,171 
5,024 
4,582 
6, 588 
5, 598 
3, 705 
(2) 
3,190 
2’ 352 
4, 066 
’ 803 
2,072 
2, 333 


9, 132 | 


2,749 
1,799 
4, 236 
6, 634 
5, 374 
2, 694 
2,712 
9, 087 
18, 877 
3, 265 
1, 787 
24, 211 
7, 858 
3, 272 
4, 287 
5,501 
15,721 
7,984 
5, 880 
3,585 
13, 903 
2,095 
2, 829 
4,955 
5,440 
3,007 
3, 027 
2,615 
3, 664 
9, 049 





tended 1910, at expense of $35,599.20. 


2 Not given. 


10, 884. 
10, 372. 
17, 969. 
12, 940. 
14, 349. 
7, 256. 
14, 387. 
98, 485. 
7,027. 
6, 950. 
22, 967. 
13, 266. 
12,174. 
5, 039. 
7,022. 
9, 098. 
15, 210. 


9,393.8 


18,414. 


8, 923. 
45, 283. ! 


25,913. 
15, 980. 

8,590. 
22, 856. 
17,505. 
10, 959. 


13, 279.6 
9, 141. 


10, 133. 
46,034, 


8, 854. | 
21, 246. 7 
13,740. 4 


21, 


11, 625, 
14,2 252. 4 
20, 732. 


11, 290.7 
12, 693.7 


22, 255. 6 


11,924. 
84, 899. 
15, 691. 
39, 783. 
27,973. 
18, 372. 


31, 245. 
11, 809. ¢ 


15, 983. 


22,017. 42 


4,477. 
12, 455. 
23, 230 
12, 095. 


16, 275. ; 
25, 409. ! 


17,777. 


13, 733. ¢ 


13, 261. 
12, 949. 


10, 304. 
25, 667. ¢ 
8, 017. : 


ts. 


78 
56 


48 


16 | 


08 
68 
32 
35 
02 


O4 | 


27 


| 
| 


| 
| 


87 | 


58 


98 | 


44 
85 
10 


25 | 


37 


17, 948. 57 


12, 368. 
27, 069. 
12, 026. 
11, 192. 
62, 763. 
17, 757. 
14, 468. 
10, 500. 


10, 211. ¢ 


30, 729. 
13, 325. 
21, 099. 

9, 398. 
74, O41. 
28, 659. 
15, 919. 
20, 334. 
41, 738. 
25, 130. 
16, 247. 
22, 348. 
17, 016. 
24, 243. 
11, 289. 
16, 330. 
11, 437. 
20, 372. 
12, 785. 
10, 242. 
11, 840. 
10, O88. 
13, $37. 


Bristol, 


vi 


58 


41 | 


43 


35 | 
39 | 


46 


86 | 


35 
19 
70 
96 
69 


20 | 


16 
26 


08 | 


05 
96 
75 


61 | 
64 | 


33 
17 
20 
05 
61 
02 
84 
82 
92 
02 


Peneaiitl 


rent. 


| 


Bill. 


$824 


410 | 


398 
600 
1, 892 
588 
543 
1,756 
1,072 


675 | 


534 
1,020 
2, 450 

0 


459 


1,084 | 


850 
1,596 
0 


400 
380 
800 
508 
1, 468 


450 
2, 869 


750 
600 
300 
1, 060 
550 
234 








590 | 
880 | 


872 


£30, 000 
25, 000 
25, 000 
30, 000 
70, 000 
30, 000 
30, 009 
55,000 
30, 000 
35, 000 
30, 000 
65, 000 
80, 000 
25, 000 
30, 000 
50, 000 
35, 000 
40, 000 
25, 000 
25, 000 
30, 000 
45, 000 
35, 000 
55,000 
40, 000 
80,000 
60, 000 
60, 000 
35,000 
55, 000 


35, 000 


2 


BUBRRBSARARSISss 
SSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSESESTE 


go 


SVS RPaS 
Sn Sr cn Se Sree 
SF FF FFF F PF FO OFF SOP OOO PS 


0 


Oe-sce 
SS3k ' 


sesssse 


~ 
ao 


_ 
Di OO 
no 


| sec- 


oe tion, 





p+ a ae EAR KEEPERS EHP OSES OLEH SEE EEE EEE EEE ELS SELLE EAH SELES HPSSSE SSeS ARE WWWWHWWHWWHWWWOWWUWW WW 


a 





Mainte- 
nance, 





CP Poe eae so 


PRS 
£e= 
Ses 


ZSESSSEEESE | 


4,800 
5,500 
4,309 
6,400 
5,200 
5,300 
4,500 
5,000 
5,600 
4,000 
5,000 
3, 900 

5,000 
5, 200 
4, 800 
5, 200 
4,800 
5,000 
5,500 
_ 600 
3) 3,700 
5, 200 
5, 300 
4,600 
8, 100 
4,500 
7, 600 
6, 200 
5, 100 
6, 400 
5,000 
4,309 
5, 000 
3, 800 
5, 400 
6, 100 
4,909 
5, 200 
5, 600 
4,000 
4,900 
5, 000 
5, 000 
4, 800 
5, 600 
6, 800 
5, 000 

3, 900 
8 400 
4,900 
3, 700 
6, 400 
5, 000 
5, 100 
4, 500 
4,000 
5,900 
5, 209 


4,900 
4,300 
4,900 
5,000 


Tenn., which is really the same town 
Original cost, $54,968.75. 


Ex- 








Places uf 
could not p? 


here sites 





Sapulp2, Okla. 
Silver City, N. 
Somerset, Pa......- 
St. Johns, Mich.. 


Sturgeon Bay, Tk conan 


Superior, Nebr 


Thief River F Falls, Minn a 
Ticonderoga, N. Y...-..--- 


Vinita, Okla... 


Wadena, Minn.........---. 


Wakefielé, Mass 
Winsted, Conn......- 
Albemarie, N N.C. 
Albion, N. ‘Y. 


Alma, Mich. . Dio. Set wes 


Alvin, Tex 


Anat arko, Okla.......+0-- 


Arcadia, Fla.. 


Ashburn, GA... ......cccee- 


Bamberg, 8. C 


Bartlesville, ee 


Ga 
, W.Va 


Baxley, 
Beckley 


Berkeley Springs, W.Va. . 


Bisbee, Ariz. 
Blakeley, Ga 


Blytheville, Ark... Sa ae: 


Broken Bow, Nebr. 
Brookville, Ba... 
Brownsville, 
Cairo, Ga 


Cameron, Mo.. 


Comtem, ©. Dek. «... 0.0800 


Charleston, Mo 
Clinton, N.C. 

Columbia, Miss 
Commerce, Ga... 
Conway, 


Cuthbert, Ga.. 
Decatur, Ga.. 


Dickson, Tonn.... 


Dunn, N. C 
Easley, 8. C 
East 
East Point, Ga 


Eldorado Springs 


ily Nev 





x, Conn. 
Fort V alley, 
Galion, Ohio 


Greer, 3. O.. 
Hartsville, S 





He nderson Tex 
Hiekman, Ky 
Tndianola, Iowa 
Indianola, Miss 
Jackson, Gs % 


q0c ksonville, Tex. bien week 


Lafollette, Tenn 
Las Vegas, Nev 
Laurel, Md.. 
Law renceburg, Ind 
Lenoir City, Tenn 
Lewisburg, Pa 
Lewisburg, Tenn 
I ewistown, Ill 
Lexington, Miss 
Lockhart, 
Louisburg, N. ( 
Lowville, N. Y 
Mangum, — 
Manning. S 
Mannington, We. Va 
Marion, } .C <7 
Mc Minny illo, 


Monticello, Fla 
Mount Pleasant, lowa. 
thet Mo. 


Onek, Ala 
Paris Mo 





Pelham, Ga. 
Perry, Fla. . 
Perryville, Mo. 
Pineville, Ky.. 


1 Not given. 
?Changed in new bill to sec. 4, site and building, $50,000. 
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Corvallis, “Oreg SD akeundweete 
Covington, G&.....-cocsces 
David City, Nebr.......... 


Dolyestown, Pa........... 
Duncan, Okla......... vee 


alestine, Ohio... oy : 
Eaton Ra vids, Mich....... 
Eicott City, a cecate 


ow t' aff, i, —plagiametipheaes 
a li wields 
Franklin, I a tack «tina 
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and buildings authorized in public building bill, 1916, 
obably be 





Mainte- 
nance. 


$5, 900 
5, 200 
5, 200 
5, 300 
4, 800 
4,900 
5, 000 


built with profit te the Gover nment—Contd. 
———— prone 
Popula’) Receipts. si Bill. 
la ee _| 
8, 283 [$25, 803. 09 $601 $70,000 
3,217 | 16,518.95 1,720 60. 000 
2,612 | 16,076.75 | 1,072 58, 000 
3, 154 | 15, 792. 43 996 55, 000 
4, 262 | 11,320. 89 555 40, 000 
2,106 | 11, 495. 82 900 35, 000 
3, 714 | 20, 630. 68 600 55, 000 
2,475 | 11,513, 32 710 35, 000 
4, 082 | 17, 817. 53 1,244 100, 000 
1, 820 | 11, 267. 23 789 35, 000 
11, 404 | 21, 469. 26 960 65, 000 
7,754 | 29,672.37 | 1,940 60, 000 
2,116 8, 759. 99 5 8,000 
5/016 | 18, 169.35 904 10, 000 
2,757 | 15, 658. 26 660 5,000 
1,453 | 9,051.14 100 6,000 | 
3,439 | 10, 894. 26 540 7,000 | 
1,736 | 14, 564. 89 500 5, 000 | 
2,214} 6,468.22 430 5, 000 
1,937 5, 762. 12 468 5,000 
6,181 | 37,892. 21 1,560 15, 000 
831 | 6,639.50 408 5, 000 
2, 161 9, 305.5 609 10,009 
864 | 6, 485. 23 450 10, 000 
9,019 33,250.32 | 1,480 25, 000 
1,838 | 6,327.50 0 6,000 | 
3,849 | 11,683.91 560 9,000 | 
2,260 | 11,948. 10 1, 600 6,000 | 
3,003 | 14, 742.57 710 10, 000 | 
2,882 | 8,111.42 660 5,000 
1,505 | 7,273.48 0 6,000 | 
2,980 | 10,330.11 | 1,056 5,000 | 
2,103 | 10,006. 24 500 6.000 
3, 144 | 9, 346. 62 810 5, 000 
1,101 6, 254. 73 480 5,000 | 
2.029 | 8,505.15 660 5,000 | 
2,238 | 6,290. 89 500 5,000 | 
1, 228 | 6, 030. 89 490 3,000 | 
4, 552 | 27,479.83 1, 404 10, 000 | 
2,697 | 7,031.21 400 5, 000 
3,210 |} 7,813.40 600 6, 000 | 
2,177 | 11,990.90 730 6, 000 
2,466 | 7,230.65 600 8, 000 | 
1,850 | 7,451.91 425 5, 000 
3,304 | 15,471.81} 1,100 5, 000 | 
2,477 | 8,272.49 480 5,000 | 
1,823 | 9,252.97 500 7; 000 | 
2, 983 5, 342.35 300 5, 000 
3,537 | 14,033.52 800 7,500 | 
3,682 | 11, 425.61 400 8,000 | 
2, 094 8, 985. 23 800 7,500 | 
2,503 | 7,626.21 390 5, 000 | 
1,151 | 6,385.53 600 7, 500 | 
2,055 | 8,315.16 900 5, 000 } 
5 37.3 240 6, 000 | 
53% 5 1, 680 7,000 | 
2,697 | 10,408.97 660 8, 000 | 
4,502 | 12,920.99 660 10,000 | 
7,214 | 24,930.60 | 1,020 15, 000 
1,673 | 6,643.48 36 5, 000 | 
2,365 | 9,884.33 180 3, 000 | 
3,420 | 8 129.91 772 8, 000 | 
ty | 6, 666. 76 300 5, 000 | 
2, 736 | 8 538. 80 520 5, 000 | 
3,283 | 12,538.14 1,060 5,000 
1,098 7, 661, 88 450 5, 000 | 
1,862 | 6,647.65 340 5, 000 
2,875 | 12, 763.95 660 5, 000 
2,816 | 5,065.98 }........ 6, 000 | 
$45 | 7,198.68 |........ 5,000 
2,415} 7,720.94 340 5, 000 | 
3,980 | 13,357. 26 1,140 10, 000 | 
3,192 | 6,460.46 ]........ 6, 000 | 
3,084 | 15,203.71 | 1,087 10, 600 | 
1,830 | 9,430.44 360 5,000 ; 
2,312 | 8,311.56 540 », 000 | 
2,428} 8,421.04} 600 5, 000 
2,945 | 10,617.08 660 6, 000 
1,775 | 8,128.64} 600 6,000 
2, 940 | 14,307.29} 1,050 10, 000 | 
3,667 | 11,023.24 121 6, 000 
1,854 | 5,435. 28 550 5, 000 
2 672 12,340.00 | 1,346} 10,000 
1,519 | 8,315.52 924 6, 000 
2,299 | 8,724.74 540 5, 000 
6,081 | 16,672. 44 864 10, 000 
1, 244 | 10, 619. 45 300 5, 000 
2,191 6, 684. 48 500 5,000 
1,829 | 6,065.70 600 5, 000 
3,874 | 17,011.87} 1,500 7, 500 
3, 661 28, 524.15 924 5,000 
24 | 17,904.49 936 7,000 
6, 160. 70 480 5, 000 
8,924.77 720 6,000 
15, 166. 97 884 5, 000 
4,363. 68 440 7,500 
6, 416. 94 400 5,000 
‘ 7,037, 89 540 5,000 
- 6, 179. 94 318 5, 000 
1,880 | 6,719.12 0 6,000 
1,012 6, 439. 25. | 360 >, GOO 
1,708 5, 662 - OL | 400 5,000 
2,161 | 7,369.8 600 5,000 


| dent of the Chamber 
presented 
[Brief by R. G. Rh 





Places where sites and buildings authorized in public building bill 
could not probably be 





Place. 


| 





Placerville, Cal 


Ponca City, Okla 
Potsdam, N. Y 
Redlands, Cal........ 
Rich Hill, N.C 


Russellv ille, 
Salem, Mo 


Salisbury, Mo 
San Benito, Tex 
Soutee, N. Cc 


Seward, 
Shefli aa, 
Stanford, Ky 
Summerv itle 4 .C 
Susanville, Cal. 
Tho: naston, Ga... 
Two Rivers, Wis.... 
Van Buren, Ark. 
Venice, ( a). 

Ocean Park)... 
Waurika, Okla 
Wayne, Nebr........... 
Wellsville, N. Y........-- 
Ww estboro, Mass.... erercs 
West Palm Be ach, Fla. . 
Whitinsville, Mass 
Williainston, N, c. 
Winder, Ga......... 
Windsor, Mo............. 
Winnfield, | 


4a 4, 


Winona, a 
York, 
Yama. at” 


Okmulgee, Okla 


Total 


Changed in new bill to se 


*Not given. 


Plymouth, Pee oee or 


‘(forme rly 





199 


, 68, 




















built with profit to the Government—Contd. 
, | ! ' 
|Popula4 .. |Present j Sec- Mainte 
tion. | Receipt rent Bill I tion. ienmee 
} } 
} en —_ = 
1,014 |$10,038.38 | $1,517 $10,000 5 $5, 200 
16,996 | 12,776. 20 1,006 15,000 : | 5. 100 
2,521 | 12, 283.13 840 } 7,500 | 5 t, 800 
4,036 19, 320. 22 730 9,000 5 | 5, 000 
10, 449 | 40, 529. 68 Sit 0, 000 5 5. 800 
2,755 | 7,831.80 480 | 5, 000 5 5 000 
| 3'660 | 6, 242.98 0} 6,000 5 | +000 
3,111 | 8,512.50 709 | 10, 000 5 4, 800 
1,796 | 6,142. 11 480 5,000 5 4’ 000 
1, 834 | 7, 439. 25 500 | 5, 000 5 | 4,000 
(1) 8, 199. 12 1380 6, 000 5 4,500 
2,282 | 9,568. 04 500 | 7,000 5 4, 800 
4,384 | 17, age. 63 900 15, 000 5 4,800 
7, 847 | 41, 139. 36 1, 096 | 15, 000 5 5, 800 
2,106 | 10, 191. 59 | 900 6, 000 5 4, 300 
4,865 | 7,968.77 660 5, 000 5 3, 500 
"532 | 6,228. 48 396 5, 000 5 4, 300 
3, 444 | 15,591.84 | 995 7,000 5 4, 800 
2,355 | 7,796. 61 440 5, 000 5 4, 000 
688 | 7,053.08} 600 10, 090 5 4, 800 
1,645 | 6,144.63 360 5, 000 5 4, 200 
4,350 15, 728. 86 584 10,000 5 4, 300 
3,878 | 9,884.36} 1,060 6, 000 5 4, 800 
} 
3,119 | 13, 501. 77 u2} 10,000 5 , 200 
2,928 | 6,480. 82 : 5,000] 5 3, 800 
2,140 | om 54 5,000 5 4,300 
4,382 | 21,834. 16 8 12, 500 | 5 5, 000 
5, 446 12.552 31 27: 15, 000 | 5 5, 400 
1,743 | 25,850.58 ; 10,000} 5 5, 600 
(?) 12, 182. 30 soo} 10,000} 5 5, 400 
574} 6,043.18] 300 5,000| 5 3, 700 
2,443 7,317.19 | 406 | 5,000 | 5 4, 200 
2, 241 7,918. U8 600 5, 000 | 5 4, 000 
2,512 | 8,584.35 | 460 | 7,500 5 3, 700 
2,326 | &, 596.98 | 600 9, 000 s | :° 000 
2,914 | 14,038. 77 I, 680 6, 000 5 | +, 800 
4,176 | 25,645. 80 1,464 135, 000 20 6, 800 
‘|... -.-- (252,069 9,516,000 |..... | 1, 490, 210 
4, site and building, $65,000 
> For Winnfield, La., see see. 3 


Charleston, 8S. €., Harbor and Navy Yard. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA, 
House or RepresENTATIVES, 
ynday, January 22, 1917. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks on the future development of the harbor and the navy yard 
at Charleston, 8S. C., 


erroneously, and falsely attacked 


to time by 
through 
Linsert an article 
of the Chark 


ston 


those totally 
dissemination of 
prepared by Hon. R. 
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to t} he Commission on N 
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both of which have been unwarrantedly, 
and misrepresented from time 
lacking in knowledge of the facts nnd 


erroneous facts by interested parties, 


yn Rhett, pr sielent 


rerce, and also presi- 


Gor ’ lw 
©.) Chamber of Comn 
of Commerce of 
avy Yards and Sta 


the United States, and 


LOS: 


president Charleston Chamber of Commerce. } 














ri HARLI ¥ YARD AS A Y » OF TI [AGNITUDE 

The question as to whether the Charleston Navy Yard should 
made a yard of the first magnitude may be divided into two parts 

First. Should a yard of the first magnitude be established on the 
South Atlantic Coast of the United States? 

Second. If so, should the Charleston Navy Yard be developed as 
such? 

Our warships are floating fortresses containing the machinery 
sary to wage war, whether offensive or defensive, upon the sea rl 
are very costly things—about $20,000,000 for a single dread 
battleship. Our navy yards are repair shops for these f : 
tresses and all their delicate and costly contents. Manifestly } i 
be placed where they may be needed in time of wai Che e 
suitable harbor and yard within reach of a crippled battleship 1 
its salvation, and that salvation may mean infinitely more th 
$20,000,000 it costs and the lives it holds. 

A first-class navy yard may be built and equipped for but a fr 
of the cost of one warship, but it takes a long time to do s It 
of course, be beyond reach of bombardment from t ea It 
also be safe from capture, either by a direct attack fror he s 
a force landed in its vicinity and attacking the rear Otherwise 
erippled ships or any ships at all taking refuge within the irbor 
which holds it and the yard itself might he < ‘ed and become the 
base for an enemy's naval and military opera is e all first- 
class yards ought to be upon our main territo i ‘ within the protec 
tion of the Army, so as to make their c apt impracticable, unless 
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the enemy has not only obtained the mastery of the sea but of our 
military forces also. 

The Atlantic coast of the United States is about 2,500 miles in 
extent and about midway projects Cape Hatteras, one of the most 
dangerous capes known to navigation. On the northern half of this 
coast there are six navy yards, five of them of the first magnitude; on 
the southern half there is but one yard, and that yard is located in thé 
harbor of Charleston. 

Leaving Hatteras, the coast turns sharply to the southwest, facing 
the West Indies, the Caribbean Sea beyond, and the Panama Canal. 
One of the purposes of constructing this canal was to enable us to 
transfer our ships of war from one coast to thé other. At present 
every naval base for large ships on the Atlantle coast is separated 
from the Panama Canal by Cape Hatteras. . 

In the event of war it is not improbable that naval attacks will 
come via the West Indies, where naval bases may be found and utl- 
lized by an enemy. The necessity of establishing a first-class navy 
yard in a harbor facing these waters and capable of taking in or send- 
ing out warships of the Jargest size must be apparent to everyone. 

With all of our large yards concentrated along the northern coast, it 
would be very much easter for a victorious fleet to bottle up our battle- 
ships and battle cruisers than if they were compelled to guard another 
base south of Hatteras, 

Again, our bases for the Navy and our munitions plants for both 
Navy and Army are now entirely too much concentrated for safety. 
A sudden coup upon that coast and the capture by surprise of these 
essentials to naval and military warfare might effectively conquer us 
without hope of recovery. On the other hand, there is entirely too 
much of our coast left comparatively unprotected and without the 
means of either giving refuge to and making repairs upon our great 
battleships or of constructing new ones if it should become necessary. 

The south Atlantic coast is the nearest of all our coasts to the cen- 
ter of population of the country (Bloomington, Ind.). It certainly 
should receive greater attention and more serious consideration. It 
faces one of the two quarters from which naval attacks may be ex- 
pected, and one of its harbors unquestionably should be equipped for 
the gathering or dispatching of a large fleet in connection with the 
Panama Canal. 

The Navy Department recognized the importance of a naval station 
on this coast many years ago, and established it at Port Royal. Later 
on, when the draft of vessels had increased considerably, and one of 
the battleships found difficulty in entering the dry dock there, the 
expenditure of money upon its improvement was held up, and a board 
was appointed by Secretary John D. Long, of Boston, Mass., to investi- 
gate the question of transferring the station to Charleston Harbor. In 
its report this board refers to the work of the former boards in these 
words: 

“We are aware of the fact that in selecting Charleston as a site for 
a naval station in preference to Port Royal we are departing from the 
opinion of two boards of naval officers, which haye previously consid- 
ered the question of the establishment of the naval station on the south 
Atlantic coast, one of which was presided over by Admiral Porter. * * * 
There is, however, no inconsistency in this connection. When the 
previous board selected Port Royal as the best site for a naval station 
on that coast the great scheme for the improvement of southern har- 
bors had not been carried forward to any extent, and Port Royal pos- 
sessed the only harbor on the coast which large ships could enter under 
any circumstances. * * * Vessels are now of greater size, and be- 
cause of their large fixed weights and their steel bottoms are much 
more liable to damage or disaster if they take the ground in outlying 

vaters than with the wooden ships of former times. Security of en- 
trance and anchorage are therefore of greater relative importance than 
formerly, ete.” ’ 

The special beard, above referred to, was squeiaee by Secretary 
Long in pursuance of the act of June 7, 1900, for the purpose of 
“examining into the expediency of changing the location of the naval 
station now at Port Royal, S. C., to some point in the State of South 
Carolina, at or near the city of Charleston.” It uses these words in 
its report: 

" The board interprets the purpose of the law under which it is 
organized and its instructions from the Navy Department as further 
limiting its action to the consideration of a naval station capable of 
accommodating, docking, repairing, and constructing the largest vessels 
of war, with approaches, anchorage, and shop facilities suitable to a 
dry dock with 30 feet over the sill, and considers the various questions 
involved from that point of view. Upon this assumption the above 
requisites are placed in the order of their relative importance, etc.” 

This board consisted of the following officers : Rear Admiral Frederick 
Rogers, Rear Admiral G. W. Sumner, Capt. George A. Conyerse, Civil 
Engineer C. P. Asserson, Naval Commander J. H. Linard, Commander 
bh. H. C. Leutze, Lieut. Commander 8. A. Staunton. 

Again, the commandants at the navy yard have invariably expressed 
surprise that the Government has not recognized the importance of de- 
veloping the Charleston Navy Yard, e. g.: 

Admiral THlelm, when commandant of the yard, used these words in 
an article prepared by him for the Charleston Chamber of Commerce 
in 1914: 

“ During the last 12 years since the establishment of the navy yard 
at Charleston was determined, the enterprise has come in for a vast 
deal of misrepresentation, and Senator TILLMAN, who has been its 
steadfast champion, has been roundly abused because of it. Neverthe- 
even under hostile administrations it has grown and expanded. 
The fact is, as all naval men recognize, that with the opening of the 
Panama Canal the Charleston Navy Yard becomes an invaluable asset 
of the Navy. The prime purpose of the canal is to afford a quick 
means of transferring our battleships from our Atlantic to our Pacific 
coast. The incomparable superiority of the Charleston Navy Yard lies 
in the fact that not only Is it the nearest yard of first-class equipment 
to the Panama Canal, but it is the only yard south of Norfolk which Is 
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less, 


impregnable against an attack by sea. Charleston, although- under 
siege throughout two great wars, has never been captured from the 
water. Its defenses to-day guarantee it against such a fate in future 


and make the Charleston Navy Yard sheltered from storm and protected 
against any hostile fleet, the great strategic base from which any pos- 
sible naval warfare of the future is most likely to be conducted.” 

Admiral Edwards used the following words in the article prepared by 
him for the Engineering Review in 1916: 

“It behooves the thoughtful and progressive officer of the Navy to 
give immediate, extended, and careful consideration concerning the pos- 
sibilities of development of the Charleston (S. C.) naval station. 
Whether viewed from a financial, industrial, or strategic standpoint, 
the progressive, if not the rapid, development of this naval station In- 
timately concerns the efficiency and operation of the fleet, 
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“Por military and strategic reasons it appears of paramount im- 
portance that there be developed on the-Atlantic coast at some point 
south of Cape Hatteras a naval station capable of docking and re- 
pairing our largest and most important battleships. The protection of 
the Isthmian Canal, a project that involved an expenditure of about 
$400,000,000, combined with the general existing belief upon the part 
of naval experts that if the fleet of the United States will ever: be 
called upon to engage in battle the contest will take place in the Carib- 
bean, makes it a matter of importance to the efficiency of the fleet that 
there be developed on the mainland of the Atlantic coast (and inde- 
— of any projected outlying naval base) a first-class naval sta- 

on. 

“The channel and harbor conditions of the Charleston Navy Yard, 
together with its industrial possibilities, appear to be measured by 
some of our naval experts from conditions existing about the period of 
the close of the Civil War. As evidence of the satisfactory existing 
character and extent of the channel conditions on the navy-yard 
water front, it is only necessary to state that the battleship Connecti- 
cut, about two years ago, with packed bunkers and a fully supply of 
ammunition and stores, made a complete turn in the channel in front 
of the navy yard and proceeded to sea without the aid of tugs.” 

Admiral Benson, chief of naval operations, uses the following words 
aya evidence before the Committee on Naval Affairs on March 16, 

“I do think that we ought to have a good yard somewhere south of 
Hatteras, with docks and places where ships in case of injury in battle, 
or for other reasons, could get into dock without having to come to our 
northern yards. There is the case of the Lion, in the Dogger Bank 
battle, which is a very good illustration of how a vessel may be saved 
after she is badly injured by being able to get into dock without having 
to go too far; and my ideas are not changed—or, I mean to say, the 
necessity for it has been emphasized—as to having some place down 
= St vicinity where we could have docks to which veonela could be 
aken.”’ 

Whether an outlying naval base should also be established on some 
island in the Caribbean is another question. That is of use only in 
the event we control the sea. This is a question of establishing a yard 
for use by all ships of the Navy whether we do or do not control the 
sea. To construct and equip a first-class yard beyond the protection 
of our land forces would be to make such a yard a dangerous liability 
instead of an asset in the event of a naval defeat. 

The port of Charleston is located about 400 miles south of Hatteras. 
It is directly north of the Panama Canal, and its sailing distance to 
the mouth of that canal is 1,564 miles. The sailing distances of the 
various ports on this coast, as well as the sailing distances from the 
other yards on the North Atlantic to the Panama Canal via the Wind- 
ward Channel, are as follows: 


Miles, 
SRA, MUI i snd SM Al ne cso eich ecu ne en in patel ail lie lca 2,174 
ON OS ea ee eee is asia ln cae Ni tion haa deewegaleenallbattincin ead eitieaba 2, 157 
ee, EE SG: ee ek a ie eae Pde ee eee 1, 974 
OIE SOE Sick as aneshpsidich eink ink clas etaderhelns bo Nittiig bh wea ciipuigseR ase aad 1, 946 
RI PR tac 2a a, sa dls Sadinn maven ena Miachacba hii nes da kcnetnbaieatacn es pditelines 1,779 
II I A yoink as Sn clibivadinnith atti Ath ackegceses) bt Peace dedesiesshiacla igs ates taxeithig Shia 1, 612 
UII, Tk: Mis iiiratiny x csn dh dhilie se atesateieicbdbedalonies dadimictascsbeces wigaiaiiisahis deabaltal 1, 564 
INE ANI a. 2... caratchy tastes vi ictaalah ca tieboiadoous alee actos macnn 1, 574 
NT nes TINS cle we nig deci cn dnc cea eines is ae eee ai waa 1,527 


There is no port on the South Atlantic coast which is nearer and 
with better rail connection to the centers of industry from which can 
be rapidly assembled skilled workmen and supplies than the port of 
Charleston. Nor is there any port better situated with reference to our 
arsenals and army posts from which could be drawn military forces 
and ammunition for its protection. While a yard located lower down 
the coast might be slightly nearer Panama and the West Indies it is 
seen from the sailing distances above given that this difference is 
inconsiderable. 

On the other hand, there is no harbor on the South Atlantic outside 
of the harbor of Charleston-—and possibly the harbor of Port Royal— 
wherein a large fleet could be assembled, and one of. the essential ele- 
ments of a yard of the first magnitude is the possibility of assembling 
a large fleet in its immediate vicinity and in connection with it. But 
let us take up the requisites of a yard of the first magnitude as given 
by the Naval Board above referred to in their order of importance as 
laid down by that board: 

‘First. Accessibility from the sea, including the depth of water in 
channels, the facility of approach to these channels, and the certainty 
and ease with which they may be navigated. 

‘Second. Immunity from attack, which includes the question of its 
attack by bombarding at long range from the open sea and the question 
of its attack by enemies’ vessels which may force the entrance to the 
harbor, the latter question involving a consideration of the defensive 


works which have been or may be established for the protection of 
the harbor. 
“Third. Its protection from unusual storm tides. 


“Fourth. Safe and commodious anchorage in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the naval station. 

“Fifth. Health and sanitation, including water supply, 

“Sixth. Railroad and steamship facilities. This affects the cost and 
the time of delivery of material and the certainty and regularity of its 
supply, and also affects to some degree the question of additional sup- 
plies of labor. 

‘Seventh. The labor supply. 

“ Eighth. The suitability of the site selected, as to extent of water 
front and to character of soil for foundations for the docks and heavy 
buildings which a naval station requires, 

“Ninth. Cost of establishment, which includes cost of dredging in the 
approaches and on the water front, necessary grading, etc.” 

Now, let us consider each of these requisites in order. 

First. The accessibility from the sea, including the depth of water in 
channels, the facility of approach to these channels, and the certainty 
and ease with which they may be navigated. 

Forty years ago the entrance to the harbor of Charleston was less 
than 12 feet at low water. A project for the deepening of this channel 
was adopted consisting of two jetties shaped like a funnel and project- 
ing out into the ocean. This project made little progress at first, but 
upon the adoption of a plan for continuous work it rapidly drew to 
completion and resulted in securing, first, a depth of 21 feet at low 
water, as originaly proposed, and shortly afterwards a depth of 26 
feet at low water. At the time of the report of the Naval Board, above 
referred to, this depth had only reached 25 feet. The board reported, 
however, that it had no doubt of the depth being further brought to 26 
feet, which, in fact, was done within a very short time. This was 
followed by a project for 28 feet, with a width of 1,000 feet outside of 
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the jetties, 500 feet within the jetties. This depth of channel, with a 
width of 800 feet outside and 500 feet within the jetties, has been in 
existence for about three years. A dredge is now at work increasing the 
outside width, and the engineer in charge states that within a year 
the requisite 1,000 feet there will be obtained. 

On the 9th of December, 1911, the Secretary of War transmitted to 
Congress a recommendation that the depth of this harbor be increased 
to 30 feet at low water. The estimated cost of this increased depth 
was $140,000. For the past three years this project was pressed upon 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, but was not provided for, because 
all new projects were excluded from consideration. 

The incomparable superiority of the harbor of Charleston to all 
others on the coast, as to present depth, cost of maintenance, cost of 
further deepening, and easy. accessibility to the ocean is shown in the 
following tables, made up from the 1915 Report of the Chief of En- 
gineers, War Department, Vol. II: 
Table No. 1. 


| 











| - Total cost 
— |Minimum ae Cost to | of main- 
: | width. date. tenance 
water. | ocean. | todate. 
Feet. Feet. Miles. | 
Charleston......... hu tésinw ee 28 500 74 | $5,022,950 | $61,821 
Savannah....... pdvancteckaes 23 | 400 28 8,976, 214 | 1,264,986 
WENGE co dtcecesdcccescvee 26 150 30 5, 052, 254 922,614 
SOM eidleéc cvidiwcvcxa 24 | 300 28 5,681,647 | 686,661 
| 








Mean rise of tide ‘in Charleston Harbor 5.2 feet, giving a high-water 
depth of 33.2 feet. 
Table No. 2. 








Maintenance. Total 
RI Now expendi- 
| | Total syom tures, 
‘ ols al, years. | 9 vears 
| 1913 | 1914 1915 | 5 years. | 3 years. 
— ascites alta al siete aineminainaa Miaiage a | . 
| | | | 
CRON eeicicas cas ieiane chien’ $18,702 | $1,175 | $19,877 $132,909 | $152, 786 
| $234,925 | 177,436 178, O84 | 600, 445 397,680 | 998,125 
Wilmington. ......... | 80, 000 80,000 | 80,000 | 240,000 | 537,934 777, 934 
Jacksonville. ......... 6,112 | 87,607 | 3,729 | 97,448 | 1,538, 167 |1, 635, 635 
! ! ! ' 


For over two years, from May 29, 1914, to September —, 1916, no 
dredge was at work on the harbor entrance of Charleston. The esti- 
mates for maintenance were $40,000 per annum. The actual costs have 
been practically nothing. The significance of this is not only in the 
matter of costs. It may be impracticable for work to be done on a 
jharbor entrance in time of war, and the great advantage of having a 
harbor for a first-class yard with the above record does not need com- 
ment. But the question has been raised as to the practicability of in- 
creasing the depth of water from the ocean to the Charleston yard to 35 
feet or even to 40 feet at low water, and the cost of obtaining such 
depth, if practicable. The following letter from the district engineer 
of the War Department on the subject will answer that question: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
UnNItrep STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
CUSTOMIIOUSE, 
Charleston, S. C., October 1, 
From: The district engineer officer, Charleston, S. C. 
To: Mr. R. G. Rhett, 
President Chamber of Commerce, Charleston, 8S, C. 
Subject: Ship channel from navy yard to the sea. 

Dear Sir: In compliance with your request of October 10, 1916, in 
reference to the above subject, your attention is invited to the follow- 
ing tabular statement showing the yardage to be excavated to obtain 
channels of certain depths. AU channels are 800 feet wide beyond 
the jetties, 500 feet wide between them, and 600 feet wide within the 
harbor up to the navy yard. 


1916. 


Estimate of amount of dredging ship channel to United States navy 
yard, Charleston, 


| 


{ 








| 
30-foot | .- 
j dopth | 35-foot |  40-foot 
Locality. (cubic | depth (cu- | depth (cu- 
vards), | bic yards). | bic yards). 
- ae 
eee panacea = mes oes 
ee nine name CO CLES EEE | 600,000 | 4,000, 000 8, 666, 666 
Ee OTe SNE Go iv oe oc ide ccc cca dasvacees 100, 000 1, 100, 000 | 3, 260, 000 
Suey GROOT TAO ao bec Sins Eo ceccceccvcde 50, 000 | 100, 000 1,555,555 
Opp GS on inde cc dece es udtidcatccacteuwees foe eetieed t 450,000 | 1,066, 666 
COG SERCO MVS PONE sok cedbec isc cecwecows leeteduvads 1,700,000 | 5, 266, 666 
PRR tas eR esses Bie | 750,000 | 7,350,000 | 19,815,555 
} 


2. It is rather difficult to make any satisfactory estimate of cost of 


dredging, for the simple reason that this would depend —_ the 
amount of funds available, the character and capacity of dredging 





| located it out ef reach of bombardment and of severe storms. 


machines used, labor conditions during the period of operation, cost | 


of supplies, and the like, which are all variable factors. If Govern- 
merit dredges can be leased from other engineer districts, the unit 
cost will be below that to be obtained by arrangements with private 
contractors, On the other hand, if dredges must be built especially 
for this work, the unit prices will closely approach those to be obtained 


by contract. I inclose tables showing cost of dredging with various 
Seagoing dredges and pipe-line hydraulic dredges, the former being 


suitable for work in outer harbor; that is to say, between and beyond 
the jetties, and the others being adapted to work within the harbor. 

3. The question of maintenance also enters, and this is still more 
lificult of prediction, but it is highly probable that for either the 35- 
foot or the 40-foot channel it will be necessary to operate, almost 
onstantly, a seagoing hopper dredge of moderate size and a pipe-line 
or bucket dredge within the harbor. Bearing on this point, the operat- 
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1915, 








ing cost of the dredge Atlantic was $76,576 for the fiscal year 
covering 236 days of actual dredging. Vor the Manhattan the cost 
for the year amounted to $68,734, covering 218 days of actual dredg- 
ing. Both of these amounts are exclusive of ordinary and extraor 
dinary repairs, additions, and alterations, office expenses, and surveys 

4. As to cost of operating pipe-line dredges, the Col. A. M. Miller is 
taken as a representative dredge. This dredge has a 20-foot discharge 
pipe, has a displacement of 710 long tons, and is supplied with the 
necessary attendant plant, such as towboat, launch, and barges. She 
was operated in Texas City Channel and Port Bolivar Channel on the 
coast of Texas, dredging mud, sand, and clay to the amount of prac 
tically 3,000,000 cubic yards in 280 days of actual dredging, and the 
total operating cost was $76,367, exclusive of renewals to pump and 
pipe line and cost of operating towboats and launches, the total field 
cost being $101,850, which was further increased by office expenses, 
extraordinary repairs to dredges, to towboats, and to barges, bringing 
the gross cost for the year to $111,008. 

5. Based on cost of maintenance of the existing 28-foot project at 
the channel entrance, the maintenance of the 35-foot channel might be 
estimated at $60,000 per annum, and the 40-foot channel at $80,000 per 
annum, while the maintenance of the channel from the navy yard to the 
jetties might be covered by similar amounts, bringing total annual 
maintenance of the 35-foot channel to $120,000 and for the 40-foot 
channel to $160,000. Sut, I repeat, that these figures are scarcely 
better than mere guesses. 

G6. As a basis of comparison the following information is appended : 

(a) For the port of Wilmington, N. C.: The present project provides 
for a channel 26 feet deep, 300 feet wide in Cape Fear River and 400 
feet wide on the ocean bar, at an estimated cost of $572,940, with 
$80,000 annually for maintenance. 

(b) For the port of Savannah: The present project provides for a 
channel 26 feet deep at mean low water from the sea to the western 
limits of the city, a distance of 28 miles, with widths varying from 
400 to 600 feet, and a channel thence 2 miles to the foot of Kings 
Island, 21 feet deep at mean low water and 300 feet wide. The original 
estimated cost of the 26-foot project was $2,705,700 and the 21-foot 

roject was estimated to cost $140,000, with an annual maintenance for 
oth amounting to $250,000. 

(ec) Jacksonville to the ocean, St. Johns River, Fla.: The present 
project provides for a channel 30 feet deep at mean low water, width to 
be 300 feet in the straight reaches, increasing to as much as 600 feet 
in the bends and through the jetties, with an anchorage basin. opposite 
Mayport (about 4 miles from the mouth) 800 feet in width beyond 
channel limits. Estimated cost of the work proposed is $2,852,000 for 
first construction and $60,000 per year for maintenance for the first 
five years after complefion, and this does not include the restoration 
of the jetties to their original section which may ultimately be required. 
In addition to the foregoing, a project has been adopted to secure a 
depth of 24 feet at mean low water from the deep-water line to the 
pierhead line for the entire frontage between Hogans Creek and the 
railway bridge, at a total expenditure of $486,500, with $1,000 annually 
for maintenance. 

Yours, truly, G. A. YOUNGRERG, 
Major, Corps of Engineers. 
TABLE I.—Cost of dredging by certain large United States Engincer 
Départment seagoing dredges, based on record for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1915. 








Displace-| |Gross cost| Total 
, edge ment | ; | percubic} yardage 
Name of dredge. (ight | Locality. |" yard | (cubic 
tons). (cents). | yards) 
| } | 
} ' 
PU iixccccatuat 2,670 | New York. Seen me 
Es eaescaccnses: 2,670 | Cape Fear River............} 9.98 156, 400 
ee 2,978 | Mississippi Passes........... | 5.3 | 1,825, 288 
Sah cacingedn | 4,200 | Delaware River.......... 2.78 3, 210, 589 
CR ao cuccccdana } 3,375 | Galveston... ... Peso a 6.34 1, 735, 495 
Manhattan ........... 2,670 | Delaware River........ eee} 212 | 4,205,583 
INGVONMER x <cddec cosas 3,150 | Providence and Narragan- | 6.582 | 1,720,000 
| sett. | | 
Raritan 2,930 | New York..... we , 7.92 | 1,752,004 


It will be noted that in all cases the yardage made for the year was 
very high, which operates to reduce unit costs. 

The average gross cost per cubic yard for all seagoing hopper dredges 
owned by the Engineer Department and operated during the year named 
was 7.4208 cents. 

TABLE 2.—Cost of dredging by certain United States Engineer Depart- 
ment pipe-line hydraulic dredges, with discharge pipe 20 inches in 
diameter and over, bascd on records for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1915: 

D6 Grete AvCRGts un sss 5.82649 inches 
The yard was located on the western bank of the Cooper River above 
the city, because of the splendid facilities which were to be obtained 
there. For instance, thé Government secured both banks of the river for 
a distance of over 4 miles on one side and over 3 miles on the other. It 
also acquired 2,250 acres of land for the yard, and at the same time 
But in 
doing so it called attention to the’ fact that the Cooper River would 
have to be dredged above Drum Island at a cost of about $12,500 in 
order to give a low-water depth of 25 feet. 

The board plainly expected this dredging to be done as a part of th 
construction of the yard. Its location up the Cooper River was d 
liberately made and the dredging of the approach was contemplated as 
one of the necessary expenses to enable the Government to secure the 
many advantages which the selected site afforded. The failure to have 





this approach dredged at the trifling expense of a few thousand dollars 
has been the cause of many misunderstandings and misrepresentations, 
ahd has prevented the proper recognition of the great merits as well as 
the great importance of the yard. 

However, the deepening of this approach was provided by Congress in 
the last naval act. Owing to the increased size and draft of larg 
war vessels it was deemed advisable to make this approach 30 feet at 
low water, 1,000 feet wide on the turns and 600 feet on the straight 
stretches. The contract for this work, to be completed within one year, 
has already been awarded by the Navy Department 

Nowhere on the South Atlantic coast is there any h or where ac- 

| cess to the sea may be had through a channel of such depth as 40 feet 
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at gnyibing approsimatiog the cost for such access to the Charleston 
yard—if at all. 

Second. Immunity from attack, which includes the question of its 
attack by bombarding at long range from the open sea and the question 
of its attack by enemies’ vessels which may force the entrance to the 
harbor, the latter question involving a consideration of the defensive 
o— which have been or may be established for the protection of the 
iarvor. 

With reference to this, the above board uses the following language : 

“ Both stations are secure from bombardment by an enemy’s fleet 
from the open sea. * * Charleston is strongly fortified and 
affords ample opportunity for the use of ocean mines, and is wholly 
secure in this respect.” 

In the recent allotment of the War Department, $150,000 has been 
set aside to improve the fortifications of this harbor. ‘This is to be 
devoted to the carriages of the large guns so as to increase their range 
to such point as would prevent any possible bombardment even of the 
city. Charleston has never been captured from the sea. Its defense 
is easy, and has already been well provided for. Its connections by three 
railway systems with Washington and the northern yards and Army 
posts, also by the same systems with the western Army posts, give it 
ample protection from any force landed on the coast and attempting to 
attack from the rear. 

Third. Its protection from unusual storm tides. 

The best evidence on this subject is the history of the yard since its 
establishment in 1902. We have had a number of the severest storms 
in the history of the city since that time, and no serious damage has 
been done to any portion of the yard. It was located up the Cooper 
River for the purpose of affording it protection against storms as well 
as for the purpose of removing it from the danger of bombardment 
from the sea. 

Fourth. Safe and commodious anchorage in the immediate neighbeor- 
hood of the naval station. 

Inasmuch as the situation at the time of the investigation of the 
naval board above referred to was the same in this respect as it is to-day, 
the conclusions of that board on this subject are very important. This 
is what the board said: 

‘At Charleston there is ample anchorage in Rebellion Roads below the 
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vessels, the distance between the 24-foot contour line at low water 
varying between 280 and 400 yards. ‘The heaviest vessels could Ne 
here moored head and stern to fixed moorings without any improve- 
ment in the anchorage, and with very little dredging could swing freely 
at fixed moorings.” 

In 1905 the coast squadron, under command of Admiral Dickens, 
spent a part of the winter in Charleston Harbor, and the admiral had a 
survey made of its capacity for a fleet of battleships of the deepest 
draft then designed. dis statement on the subject, made in a speech 
at a banquet given to the officers of the cruiser Charleston, which came 
in for its silver service while the coast squadron was there, is as 
follows: 

“After entering the harbor 50 battleships with 26 feet draft can be 
anchored in Charleston Harbor at single anchor, 400 yards apart, with 
a scope of 45 fathoms of chain. Sixty-five battleships with the same 
draft and with the same scope of chain can be moored in Charleston 
Harbor 1,000 feet apart. ‘Thirty-five battleships can be moored above 
the Battery.” (See Yearbook, City of Charleston, for 1905, p. 33, Ap- 
pendix.) 

Battleships and battle cruisers now draw more than 26 fect, but it 
can be easily seen by an examination of the harbor that a fleet of the 
first magnitude, comprising dreadnaughts, battleships, and battle 
cruisers, together with whatever other vessels would form the neces- 
sary complement of such a ficet, could find ample anchorage within its 
waters. 

With reference to am anchorage and turning basin opposite the yard, 
the Government owns both sides of the river for over 3 miles. The 
width of the river rw that portion of the yard which is now deyvyel- 
oped varies from 1,500 to 2,500 feet. The cost of securing a depth of 
30 or even 85 feet for, say, 1 mile in front of the yard would be a 
comparatively small matter. It would not only give an ample turning 
basin for the largest battleships but would also give anchorage fer 
considerable number of them. 

Fifth. Health and sanitation, including water supply. 

The health and sanitation of the yard can best be described by the 
medical officer in charge from the records. It is understood that there 
is no healthier spot to be found anywhere. The climate is described in 











city and in the Cooper River above the city opposite Drum Island. In | the annexed statement, taken from the reports of the Chief of the 
front, on the Cooper River side, there is also room for mooring heavy | Weather Bureau at Charleston : 
Charleston’s weather conditions. 
{Mean normal records taken from United States Weather Reports since 1871. Figures in italic inches of rainfall.] 
J : Tempera- 
a. | Febru- ’ ‘ Septem- Novem- | Decem- pe 
January. ary. March. April. May. June. July August. ber. | October. or. coe nnn 
Inches of rainfall: 
Fun ccnpuebeeeepesncgsegyoobd cletdess eb wale t ds tdn édineboe ls eee <qenneGe 64<cssaganeebareseee BO .ABRsseh fn aa HE ERIE 8) 
Dicepebess scenteesecdckbeeshulesseetecaglys <aweessspeubeu sows slawadyabeas 72 TB Bisesti. ond 6.97 OO Asie A bald Ma ctectiks 7 
Ih. i rai ots means oe again intel Liss dideaptaeacann =n scl aah Oe GiGDE. on sicedpidanwineci 6.46 an Bi no me. Seals 60 
Bic nonne aKenen sagas seanenuy lee onahene 52 WF bik cccavnd dlccconcnccodisceldsssnkdbbechwth <bDswenssdesdhesicdsddecdinssbocdded 51 wD 
3.45 8.41 3.72 8.47 3.93 3.1? 
Bad ends eeenbehaeenesesasernns ee rr ee re WBN o 5 oon ccdhdewe dun cd dlcdodecgendinemas chancivdssossctepepentasesnl — “RE ditties iiccd 40 
B. .nccvccceccvecacececcecccsshecncecctcélccsecs cescfecceccceceleccccccccchessece ec eghusndak oepabance eee OH cOmwible SOMES 68 Amr HMLSDON 0 OUR pelonignaveue Cs bbb chintieine 60+ sbs 44+ 
Temperature: a ; 
ED ciictatetnds onsccckiene 40.5 41.8 52.2 64.9 72.8 76.3 80.0 78.5 77.4 64.3 50.6 49.8 162, 4 
OE eee nt 45.7 47.3 56.2 66.5 72.6 77.5 80.8 79.3 77.9 68.5 56.4 53.9 65.3 
Hours of sunshine............... 139 188 229 255 295 297 238 287 210 242 259 Se Roker t.. 
Eis sini thos cdbee ences 317 319 371 390 430 428 436 413 371 351 313 i BS a 
ves, Lom ae 8 i ~~ *MAverage. 1 : 


IlJ. CLIMATOLOGY AND SANITATION. 


CLIMATOLOGY. 


“The climate of Charleston and vicinity is classed as subtropical ; 
neither the protracted and enervating heat of the Tropics or the 
rigorous winters of higher latitudes are experienced in this section. 

“Tho proximity of the ocean tends to produce a small seasonal 
range of temperature and reduces the range of accidental variations 
during summer and winter. Great temperature changes are infrequent. 

“Charleston’s average annual temperature is 65.6°. The_ highest 
monthly average is 81.3° in July and the lowest is 49.3° in January. 
Extremes of heat during summer months occur when the barometric 
conditions are such as to counteract the sea breezes, west to southwest 
winds resulting, accompanied by a natural rise in temperature. 

“The mean relative humidity at Charleston, determined by observa- 
tions at 8 a. m. and 8 p. m.,, is respectively 79 per cent and 78 per cent. 

“The average annual precipitation is stated to be 52.07 inches ; 
monthly averages range from 7.26 inches in July to 2.87 inches in No- 
vember. Rains are most frequent and profuse from June to September, 
inclusive. The average annual number of days with rain (0,01 inch 
or more) is about 117. , 

“Pog occurs on an average of three or four days per month during 
the cold season, and is of seldom occurrence in summer. Dense fogs 
rarely continue as long as 24 hours. : 

“The prevailing direction of the wind from May to August, inclu- 
sive, is south, from seaward, which during this period is cooler than 
land breezes. Northeast winds prevail during September; from Octo- 
ber to January, inclusive, the winds are from the north, and from 
February to April, inclusive, from the southwest. The average hourly 
wind movement, in miles, determined from records extending over 38 
years, is 10. The wind is seldom of destructive violence except in the 
case of tropical hurricanes, which are not frequent. Between 1893 
and 1911 no cyclonic storms approached sufficiently close to -Charles- 
ton to be very destructive. The heavy storms during the two years 
mentioned occurred in the last week of August. Due to the extension 
of the facilities for obtaining weather data, information relative to the 
approach of these storms js known well in advance, 

“The above data are taken from an account written by Mr. J. H. 
Seott, United States weather forecaster, and from the Summary of 
Climatological Data, published by the Weather Bureau.” 

Tne water supply comes from the mains of the city watcr supply on 
its way into the city. It has always been ample and of good quality, 
both for potable and manufacturing purposes, 


It, of course, would necessarily be ample for any developments which 
might be made at the yard. 

Sixth. Railroad and steamship facilities. 

There are three railway systems at Charleston—the Southern Rail- 
way, the Atlantic Coast Line Railway, and the Seaboard Railway. Each 
of these systems extends in all directions; that is, north, west, and 
south. The Atlantic Coast Line has a double track for a considerable 
distance of its line toward the north and is double-tracking its entire 
line in that direction, The distance from the yard to Washington via 
the Atlantic Coast Line is 505 miles. The distance via the Seaboard 
is about 530 miles, and the distance via the Southern, through Colum 
bia is 620 miles. All these lines reach out westward to Atlanta. They 
all also extend via affiliated iines into the coal fields of Kentucky and 
West Virginia. Two of them, the Atlantic Coast Line and the Sea 
board, go directly south to Savannah, Jacksonville, and other points. 
The Southern Railway has a modern coal exporting and bunkerage 
terminal, with rates on a parity with Norfolk. The Ciinchfield Corpo 
ration is preparing to erect a second terminal. In this connection the 
Standard Oil Co. and the Texas Co. both have a large number of stot 

e tanks in the harbor from which their oils are distributed over 

orth and South Carolina and to points beyond. There is no port in 
the South which has more or better railway facilities, With reference 
to steamship facilities, the Clyde Line maintains a service between New 
York, Charleston, and Jacksonville, giving four sailings a week to and 
from New York. It also maintains a weekly service to Boston. ‘The 
Baltimore & Carolina Steamship Co. gives a service of two sailings per 
month for Baltimore. The Morgan Steamship Line has a service from 
Galveston which uses Charleston as a port of call on its way to Phila- 
del phia. . 

In the event of urgent need, forces could be transported from the 
yards at Norfolk or Philadelphia to the yard at Charleston almost over- 
night—the distance to the Norfolk yard being under 500 miles and the 
distance to the Philadelphia yard being about 625 miles. The rail 
connections with the centers of industries and of supplies are such as 
would insure quick and economical deliveries of materials and supplies. 

Seventh. The labor supply. 

The board above referred to has this to say on that subject: 

“In order to cope with important repairs to two or three large ships 
simultaneously, a body of not less than a thousand mechanics skilled 
in shipbuilding and allied trades must be constantly available. It is 


well known that such a body of skilled men does not exist anywhere 
Assuming the material equipment 


along the South Atlantic coast. 
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of a first-class navy yard {s provided (which is merely a question of 
sufficient expenditure), it is also necessary to provide the skilled per- 
sonnel. Experience, both in navy yards and private shipbuilding estab- 
lishments, shows that this is only possible by offering such induce- 
ments to workmen as will lead them to permanently settle in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Such conditions include not only steady employ- 
ment, but suitable homes, schools for their children, and the attractions 
outside of their working hours to which they have been accustomed. 
These can only be found in cities. * * * It therefore appears that 
to successfully establish a first-class mary yard it is necessary to 
locate it in close proximity to a city capable of accommodating a con- 
siderable industrial population. Further, if in such city there does not 
already exist a large body of workmen, skilled in shipbuilding and 
allied trades, it will be necessary for the Government to give stead 
employment in the navy yard to retain such workmen when once set- 
tled in the vicinity. * * * A supply of labor at any navy yard 
or station larger than that which is available from the industries of 
its vicinity, can be obtained only by colonizing workmen, in which 
ease the yard must be supplied with sufficient work to 7 them ¢con- 
stantly employed or by securing them on sbort notice from_ points 
more or less distant, whose industries are on so large a scale that 
sufficient inducements will always attract the necessary number of 
men. ‘The board considers that at the present time this latter condi- 
{ion is the one which applles to any naval station established on the 
South Atlantic coast, and therefore attaches considerable importance 
to the easy and cheap communication which Charleston has with the 
northern seaboard,” 

The employees of the yard have been increased in the last three 
years from less than 700 to over 1,400. Provision has been made 
by the department to begin the construction of a gunboat on the ways 
recently erected. There is ample room for doubling the capacity of 
these ways and, if construction work can be given at the yard, a con- 
siderable force of skilled mechanics may be afforded permanent employ- 
ment, and in the event of a large vessel docking for repairs, can fur- 
nish the workmen necessary for such repairs. 

It has always been found possible to accumulate the labor necessary 
for whatever work has been given to the yard, and if the compensation 
pald at the yard be placed and kept on Sa with that paid at 
other yards, and steady employment assured, it will not be difficult 
to acquire and maintain a sufficient force at the yard for ail practical 
purposes. In cases of enengrmed this could be supplemented by the 
shipment of labor overnight from other yards or other industrial 
centers. 

‘There has been some complaint with reference to the housing of labor 
in the city and the vicinity of the yards, but if we take into considera- 
tion the fact that there has been a constant agitation for closing or 
contracting the yard—and numerous articles have misrepresented it 
in a most outrageous way—it is not surprising that investors have not 
been willing to erect attractive houses which would be tenantless in the 
event of the adoption of a policy of contraction. Assurance has 
been given that any number of houses desirable, either in the vicinity 
of the yard or in the city, will be supplied at yery reasonable rentals, 
ranging from $15 to $20, ard containing modern conveniences, pro- 

‘vided there is any assurance of the yard being developed as a first-class 
yard. 

Kighth. The suitability of the site, as to extent of water front and 
as to character of soil for foundations for the docks and heavy build- 
ings which qa naval station requires: ’ 

The area of the yard is 2,250 acres. Its water front is approximately 
7 miles, 4 of which are on the west side of the river, where the yard 
proper is located. It affords ample room for the development of a yard 
of the first magnitude. As to the character of the soil for foundations, 
the present dock is constructed without any piling, and no difficulties 
have been experienced with it. The board has this to say with refer- 
ence to foundations: : 

‘ Bighteen borings were made on the Lawton land and Chicora Par 
(present site of the navy yard). These borings, after passing throug 
upper strata of marsh mud, sand, and clay, found solid marl at depths 
varying from 23 to 54 feet, in one hole only the marl being found as 
low as 62 feet.” 

A large number of very substantial buildings have been erected at the 
navy yard and the foundations have inyariably been excellent. ce 

The three railway systems all have their tracks running to the limits 
of the yard and connecting with the yard tracks. Settlements have been 
made both to the southwest and to the northwest of the yard, where 
buildings have been erected and are being occupied both by employees 
of the yard and the employees of industries to the north of the yard. 
In the latter section a town has been laid out and improvements made 
at an expense of several hundred thousand dollars. A number of indus- 
tries have been located there and are developing rapidly. This town 
furnishes sites for industries with all possible advantages and with low 
taxation, and has given to the community of Charleston its first oppor- 
tunity of expanding industrially on a solid foundation. It is therefore 
not improbable that the number of skilled mechanics engaged in indus- 
tries around the navy yard and in the city will be very considerably 
increased in the not distant future. 

Ninth. Cost of establishment, which includes cost of dredging in the 
approaches and on the water front, necessary grading, etc. 

There has been expended already upon the Charleston Navy Yard 
over $5,000,000. It now has one granite dock, which is described as 
follows: Length, 566 feet; length of the forehead to the outer sill, 548 
feet; width and coping, 134 feet; width from the top of the keel blocks, 
96 feet 2 inches; width at the coping, 113 feet and the fraction of an 
inch; governing width, 6 feet above the sill, 101 feet 113% inches; depth 
at mean high water to sill, 34 feet 14 inches. This would be able to 
admit our largest dreadnaughts if it were of sufficient length, but at 
present that is only 548 feet. A provision was inserted in the last 
naval act for lengthening this dock, but the conferees on the bill con- 
cluded that Congress should await the report of the commission to be 
appointed under the terms of the act as to the advisability of making 
Charleston a first-class navy yard. In the event of the board conclud- 
ing that this is the proper thing to do, Congress would have to consider 
the yo saponin of lengthening the present dock or of constructing a 
hew doc e 
_ The approaches to the yard have been in need of improvement ever 
since its location on the Cooper River. The present act provides for 
this approach to be made 30 feet in depth at low water, 600 feet wide 
on straight stretches, and 1,000 feet on the turns. No further expense 
would be necessary in this respect until our ships were made of deeper 
draft than any of present design. There is now one pler at the yard 
at which there is 32 feet of water on both sides. Its length at present 
is only 450 feet, but its extension would be a matter of small expense, 


and even as it is it could be utilized to moor large ships. There is no 
additional srading to be done at the yard, and the most of the low 
laces have already been filled. The remainder of such places would 
e filled without any additional expense, as it is being done with what 
is taken out of the approaches to the dock by the dredge kept there 
for that purpose. The cost of operating this dredge per annum has 
never exceeded $9,000, and has averaged considerably less. The dock 
having been placed a considerable distance away from the river, an 
approach of something like a thousand feet had to be excavated to 
reach it. This excavation has naturally been filled up to a more or 
less extent each —_ from the edges of the embankments on each side, 
With each year, however, these embankments more nearly approach the 
angle of rest, and the probable cost of maintaining the proper depth 
to this entrance may be expected to be very much reduced. Bapeciathy 
would this take place in the event of a second dock being installed. 

In conclusion, the whole subject may be summarized as follows: 

1. A first-class navy yard on the South Atlantic coast is strategically 
of the utmost importance for the defense of the country. 

2, The harbor of Charleston is suitable for the location and develop- 
ment of such a yard, and affords — requisite therefor, except an 
adequate labor cupply from adjacent industries. 

8. No other harbor ans that coast can supply the two essential 
requisites, namely, accessibllity from the sea, with a depth of 35 and 
poomey 40 feet at low water, and anchorage for a fleet within the 


arbor. 

4, At no other harbor could so many of the other requisites be ful- 
pli. and nowhere along the coast would the labor supply be any 
etter, 

_ 5. Over $5,000,000 has been already expended upon the Charleston 
Navy Yard. A dry dock and building ways have been erected there, 
and a force of skilled workmen sufficient to take care of all work which 
has been assigned to the yard, and numbering about 1,400, has been 
assembled there and kept steadlly employed. 





The Public-Buildings Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. DUDLEY DOOLITTLE, 
OF KANSAS, 
In toe House or Represenratives, 
Tuesday, January 23, 1917. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I think the expenditure of 
public money at this time should be confined to public matters 
of absolute necessity. I voted against the omnibus buildings bill 
for the same reasons that prompted me to oppose the special rule 
which the House adopted to take up the bill for consideration, 
without which rule it could not have been considered this session 
of Congress. 

It is not my purpose now to criticize individual items that go 
to make up the bill; let it be admitted for the sake of the argu- 
ment that every item therein contained is meritorious and able 
to commend itself to us on its own merits—stand on its own 
bottom—nevertheless, with the exception of the post-office build- 
ing at Paris, Tex., to replace the one destroyed by fire, separate 
provision for which could be made in 10 minutes, consideration 
of every item in the bill could be postponed without violence or 
damage to any legitimate interest until the finances of the 
United States Treasury are in better shape and the national 
deficit eliminated. I oppose adding $38,000,000 carried by this 
bill to this deficit. We are about to add more and new taxes on 
the people to pay the huge expenses already incurred for “ pre- 
paredness,” guarding of the Mexican border, national armor- 
plate plant, Government nitrate plant, the Alaskan Railway, 
American merchant marine, the good-roads act, the educational- 
extension laws, the widows’ pension law, the Danish West 
Indies, and many other extraordinary matters, amounting in al! 
to hundreds of millions of dollars, and a Treasury deficit of 
approximately $300,000,000 faces us in the immediate future as 
a result thereof. The buildings bill could wait, and it should 
have waited. 

House bill 8931, introduced by me last session for a publie 
building at Council Grove, in the fourth congressional district of 
Kansas, which I have the honor to represent here, was incorpo- 
rated in the omnibus bill by the committee at lines 8 and 9, page 
18. The postal receipts of the Council Grove post office are well 
above $10,000 per annum, as required by the rules for post-oflice 
buildings in cities, and the city itself more than meets the re- 
quirements. Aside from the prospering and ever-expanding 
agriculture, live stock, and business interests of the surround- 
ing country and the city proper, with its many enterprises, rail- 
ways, Shops, paved streets, water works, sewers, electric lights, 
historic edifices, public library, magnificent schools, churches, 
and courthouse, the quaint and interesting history of Council 
Grove would in itself almost entitle it to some tangible recogni- 
tion by the Government. 








An aggressive citizens’ committee has presented some interest- 
ing statements in connection with their city, which I shall read 
into these remarks: 


Age, romance, legends of the past, or historical associations, while 
perhaps having no especial bearings in connection with the claims of a 
iown for Federal recognition in the way of a public building, still 
Council Grove's story a always begun, and ever will be associated 
with the beautiful traditions of ee past, a past not made up of fiction 
but of the realities of the founding and building up not only of Kansas 
but the whole Southwest. 

Tradition, long since preven, tells us that the pyramid of rocks on the 
hilltop adjoining Shadeland Heights and overlooking Council Grove 
from the southwest, marks the last resting place of Juan Padilla, 
soldier-poet-priest, who came here with Coronado, and dwelt among 
the red men in 1541, almost a hundred years before our forefathers 
established themselves and civic and religious freedom at Plymouth, 
Mass. 

It was at Council Grove, in September, 1806, that Gen. Zebulon Pike 
halted his Government expedition and made his memorable treaty with 
the Indian tribes before entering upon his exploration of the newly 
acquired *‘ Louisiana Purchase.” 

it was under the “ Council Oak,” still standing, and marked by a 
tablet erected by the Daughters of the American Revolution, that Gen. 
Sibley, in 1822, made a treaty between the Government of the United 
States and “ Wild tribes of the plains” for the right of the white man 
to use the highway to Mexico, ever to be known to posterity as ‘“‘ The 
Old Santa Fe Trail,” and this route as weonnes and laid out by the 
Government in 1825-1827, was for half a century the avenue through 
which the immigration and commerce which built up the West flowed, 
and Council Grove played an important and lasting part as the last 
outpost of civilization. 

The Government agency for the Kaw or Kansas Indians, established 
in 1825, was permanently lecated at Council Grove in 1845. The town 
had become an important point for Indian trade, and as early as 1817 
the Chouteaux of St. Louis had established trading post here, while 
Storrs, also of St. Louis, opened a supply store in 1821, and after the 
treaty of 1822 numerous traders ventured into business here. In 1846 
a post office was established. This is sald to be the second oldest = 
oflice permanently established in Kansas, and the patrons of which 
for a number of years included a territory equal to one-half the State of 
Kansas. The Indian mission established in 1846 also included a school 
for the Indians. ‘The first school for white children established in this 
great State of schools was opencd at Council Grove in 1850. In 1854, 
upon the organization of Kansas as a Territory, Gov. Reeder, after a 
personal visit, recommended Council Grove for the Territorial capital, 
but owing to the town site being entirely surrounded by and located on 
the Kaw Indian Reservation, the chance that would have ultimately 
made Council Grove the capital of Kansas had to be passed by. Coun- 
cil Grove was the scene of many stirring and exciting incidents in the 
passing of the “trains” over the trail. The passing of our armies 
to and from the Mexican War, the California gold rush, and the hordes 
of adventurous pioneers brought to and through Council Grove a host 
of characters the like of which the civilized world will never again 
behold. It was while on their return march from the Mexican War 
that the soldiers of Gens. Doniphan and Price held a Fourth of July 
celebration at»Council Grove. 

The “old trail,” now the main street of our city; the “old mis- 
sion,” still standing, and owned and occupied by the descendants of 
its first teacher; “ Council Oak,” with its historic marker, “ Padilla's 
monument,” erected by his faithful Indian friends in the day of the 
Spanish dominion of this whole continent; ‘ Custer’s Elms,” “ Fremont 
Park,” “ Soldier Hole,” “ Iiermit’s Cave,” “ Belfry Hill,” and numer- 
ous other relics of that dim past, which we as loyal descendants of a 
sturdy race look upon with veneration and a just pride, are well; but 
it is to the city of Council Grove this year of our Lord 1916, with the 
fine showing of her post office, her banks, railways, fine public schools, 
her many churches, library, fine courthouse, and other public buildings, 
her modern sewer system with septic treatment, one of the best pure- 
water systems in the State, ice plant, one of the finest and best 
equipped electric power and light plants in the West, but best of all 
her fine citizenship of progressive, up-to-the-minute residents which ex- 
tends to the surrounding country rich in fine homes, agricultural and 
stock resources unexcelled, complete rural delivery over good roads, to 
all the facts so ably set forth in the financial and commercial state- 
ments of this committee, we, as citizens of Council Grove, point with 
pride, and feel that she is entitled to a public building for her post 
office, and to the fairness of this proposition we pin our faith. 

CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE, 

The item for Council Grove can stand alone on its merits. 
Despite the motion of my friend from Wisconsin |Mr. Frear] to 
strike it out, based on his old and erroneous figures and data, 
the Council Grove site and building remained in the bill by a 
unanimous vote, the gentleman from Wisconsin himself not even 
voting against it. 


Public Buildings Waste. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. FREAR, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Friday, January 19, 1917. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, a most remarkable spectacle 


has been presented in the discussion of the $38,000,000 public- 
buildings bill now before the House. Prior to taking up the bill 
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under the five-minute rule the House occupied nearly an hour 
in discussing a $300 expenditure by the Military Committee and 
then rushed through items in the public-buildings bill reaching 
between $5,000,000 and $10,000,000 within four hours and 
charged opponents of the bill were filibustering when efforts 
were made to discuss various items in the bill, a large portion 
of which time was taken up by those who were urging their 
individual projects. 

The opponents of this bill, including members of the commit- 
tee and both Democrats and Republicans, have shown to the 
House that the public-buildings bill, with authorizations of 
$38,191,200, contains over 200 items that are specifically shewn 
to be wasteful by the Treasury Department, and in many cases 
the increased cost to the Government under separate propo- 
sitions will reach over 900 per cent annual maintenance charges 
alone, apart from the original investment. 

In addition to the Treasury Department statement, however, 
many other items are contained in the bill wherein increased 
cost to the Government makes questionable the construction of 
public buildings in such localities. This statement is made irre- 
spective of the condition of the Treasury and goes to the merits 
of the bill itself. There have been presented in the Recorp 
statements showing that under the report of the House com- 
mittee, headed by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CLINnr}, 
practically one-half the items of this bill would be eliminated 
because of the failure of a leeality te present the population and 
receipts recommended in his report, which are fownd in the 
report No. 1029 of the House, Sixty-second Congress, second ses- 
sion, and appear on page 1652 of the Recorp of this present 
session. 

The report of the Public Buildings Commission contained in 
Document No. 9386, Sixty-third Congress, second session, on 
pages 8 and 9, shows conclusively—under even that liberal in- 
terpretation—practically half of the items contained in the bill 
ought to be eliminated. In the minority report filed by Peost- 
master General Burleson, pages 18 and 19, limitations are placed 
upon locating public buildings, upon locality conditions, which 
would, on the basis proposed by him, eliminate, presumably, 75 
per cent of the items of this bill. His report is supported 
throughout by expert testimony submitted in that report. Not- 
withstanding this arraignment of the waste and extravagance 
contained in the bill an attempt has been made apparently to 
justify some of the items by acts of courtesy to different Meta- 
bers, and by insisting that where a small site has been pur- 
chased in a crossroad town it is economy for the Government 
to go on and erect an expensive building rather than sell the 
site or hold it until the demands of the community require « 
public building. No law can govern this Congress or future 
Congresses in the determination of where buildings should be 
placed, because each Congress is a law unto itself; and, in view 
of the character of the bill presented to the House, it is a sub- 
terfuge to say that it complies even in a remote degree with 
existing law passed at previous sessions. 

GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS FoR 


One of the reasons urged for violating the supposed rule 
which prohibits the erection of buildings in small villages is 
that which receives support by reason of a claim that other 
governmental interests are to be housed in the same building. 
This proposition throws the deor wide open to appropriations 
for any village of the country; and in order to show that it is 
openly violated and to indicate the present methods of securing 
appropriations for that violated rule I call attention to the fol 
lowing items contained in bills introduced from one single 
State, and including nearly a dozen bills intreduced by one 
member of the committee. In nearly every case the post office 
is united with other purposes, so that the rule is violated in 
Whitesville, with 321 population and $2,031 receipts; McKce, 
with 146 population and $526 receipts last year; Boonesville, 
236 population and $829 receipts last year; and a number ol 
other proposed projects where other purposes are urged in that 
particular district. 


The following list of items is contained in separate bills 
filed by Representatives of this one State, wherein 17 out of 22 
items proposed are for post office and other Government pur- 
poses, and thereby are not to be limited by any amount of re 
ceipts mamed under any law. By this means the proposed 
limitation is shown to be of no value. Kentucky now has 12 
Government courthouses—double the number of either Illinois 
or Ohio. 


Only a limited number of the above items are contained in 
the pending bill, but “ other Government purposes ” are usually 
named : 


“ OTHER PURPOSES,” 
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According to the Building Commission’s report, 12 Federal | subject. It will go through the House under the pressure of 
courthouses have been consiructed in Kentucky, or double the | the steam roller, but as an humble Member of this House, I 
number that are contained in the State of Ohio, and yet nine | predict that we will soon see the end of such measures, and 
items in this list just quoted were proposed for one single | that Congress will purge itself of legislation which is wasteful 
district in Kentucky for ether governmental purposes in addi- | in character and objectionable in its methods of preparation. 
tion to use as a post office, thereby attempting to escape from | A reform ought to be instituted at once by those who have the 
“a supposed rule which, however, is honored by its nonenforce- | power and influence to bring about a change. The advice of 
ment. the Speaker of the House, that a limitation of receipts might 
be established to automatically authorize the department to 

This single illustration is given to show the vice of the | Crect buildings without any further legislation beyond the ap- 
present system of passing omnibus public-buildings bills. In | Propriation, may be urged upon the attention of the House. 
the Recorp it has been shown that the committee refuses to | Under the present methods of preparation probably 2,000 or 
accept any advice from the Treasury Department as to the | 3,000 cities and villages in this country are equally entitled to 
necessity for the construction of a public building at any par- | Public buildings under the liberal methods pursued. Less 
ticular place, and has directed the department to submit no | Han 100 buildings are being erected annually under the present 
statement on the subject. This course has prevented any state- | SYStem. How do you propose to catch up? Think of the 
ment of necessity from an unbiased source to receive considera- wees. ‘ , . . 
tion in the making up of the bill. On the other band, a state- What more can be said to show the indefensible character of 
ment appears in the Recorp that the Building Committee has | {is bill than that one fact? I am extending these remarks 
called before it in every case the local Congressman represent- | 12 the Recorp because under the five-minute rule no oppor- 
ing the locality who introduced the original bill, to ascertain | tunity is given for any extended argument against the bill; but 
whether or not his community needed the post office, and on | the facts have been presented and I trust in another House a 
his statement as shown by the various hearings, and usually | mere thorough scrutiny will be given, and in the interests of 
his statement alone, the insertion has been made of a public | Cconomy and wise legislation it is to be hoped that this bill 
building for that locality. Notice has been thus given to 300! Will be defeated and no other of like character ever again 
or 400 Members who have items in the bill. Some of the | oered in the House for passage. I submit letters and state- 
members of the committee have as high as four items in the | ments which speak for themselves: 
bill, but in view of the general character of the bill criticism PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
need not be made against that practice, because all business {From 1916 report of the Secretary of the Treasury.] 
principles are necessarily violated in the preparation of a bill May I respectfully say that as a result of my study of the public- 
of this character buildings question for the past three years and my experience gained 

I me m7 : aa : 2 eee he in the administration of the laws relating to the designing, construc- 

Che opponents of this measure have sought to set forth the | tion, and operation of public buildings through the Supervising 
facts in order that the House and the country may know just | Architect's Office I am convinced that the methods pursued by the 
what kind of a bill is being passed in the Sixty-fourth Congress, | Congress for the past 15 years of providing Federal buildings 
seen thorizati : of over $38.000.000 at a time when the through so-called omnibus public-buildings bills have resulted in the 
carrying authorizations of over $35,000,000 at a time when the | construction of many public buildings in smali towns and localities 
Mederal Treasury will show a deficit of $300,000,000, according | where they are not needed and at a cost which is clearly unjustified 
to the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury. This bill by any actual requirements of the communities in which they are 
hen deal le “dl } ro Soeretacy..2t. the Seeasers: in tein erected. The conclusion is irrestible that authorizations for public 
as been condemned by the secretary ¢ re Treasury 11 AIS | puildings in these small communities are too frequently dictated by 
report. It is also opposed, according to statements on the floor, | lecal reasons and without regard to the best interests of the Goy 
by the Postmaster General and others in high authority. With a oe — ee a a 

nae atm alee . ae * : on, e sili a . ’ , c as , ¢ ecades ¢ eress as i ; Ze4 g <i )- 
this record be fore us, what can be said in defense of such | priated approximately $180,000,000 for public buildings, and the 
bill or the practice which permits legislation through an omnibus | major part of this great sum has been expended on costly structures 
measure? I do not care to make any further argument against | in smati localities where neither the Government business nor wr 
this bill. which will be passed by the House. In my remarks of conyenience of the people justified their construction; and while 


. 3 zs : the initial cost of — building: represents a large waste of public 

December 7, a fairly complete analysis was made of the various | funds this is not the worst of it. The most serious aspect is this: 

items, showing how bad this bill is when measured by the | The annual operation ond maintenance of these Deaeetine = impose on 
icial r “Po . = : . : ‘ as ; the Treasury a permanent and constantly increasing burden. 

Official reports of congressional committees, United States Treas- | Shere are ae more than 1,000 Federal buildings to be operated 

ury estimates, and all other data that could be secured on the! and maintained, and this number ts being increased at the rate of a 
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new building every fourth day in the year. Meanwhile the cities 
and larger towns have outgrown their Government buildings, and 
nearly every populous center in the United States is to-day acutely 


in need of additional space to meet the demands of greatly increased 


and constantly increasing Government business. To such an extent 
has the Government business outgrown the old structures in the 
cities that the rentals for outside space now amount approximately 
to $3,000,000 annually. This capitalized at 3 per cent represents 
$100,000,000, and is doubtless the amount required to provide the 
facilities sorely needed for the prompt, efficient, and economical con- 


duct of the public business in the great centers and large cities of the 
country. 

Common sense and business judgment 
structures for the transaction of Government business should be 
authorized only in localities where they are imperatively needed, 
and that buildings should not be erected where no public necessity 
can be shown. ‘This result could be accomplished by divorcing the 
public-buildings question from all local or political considerations 
and authorizing no public buildings until a thorough and intelligent 
investigation of each proposed building or project has been made by 
this department and a full report thereon has been submitted to the 
Congress. If such reports were followed by the introduction and 
passage of separate measures to cover each proposed building project, 
the abuses and evils of the omnibus-bill method would be eradicated. 


would seem to demand that 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 28, 1916. 
Ilon, JAMES A. FRBEAR, 
flouse of Representatives. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The department is in receipt of your letter 
of the 22d instant, requesting further information in regard to the total 
amount of the authorizations carried in the present public-buildings bill, 
and especially to the department's tabulated statement received by you, 
showing the total amount carried in the bill to be $38,794,700. 

These figures were based upon the original bill (1. R. 17052) 
supplement thereto (H. R. 17188). 

This total amount included authorizations for a few places which, 
while changing existing legislation as to the manner of handling the 
projects, did not alter the amount previously authorized. Deducting 
these items from the total authorization in the bill, a net authorization 
of over $37,000,000 remains. However, the new bill (H. R. 18994) 
makes several changes and additions to the previous bills in a total 
amount of over $600,000. 

The entire amount therefore authorized in the new bill is $39,376,200. 
Deducting from this the amount already authorized, which inyolves 
only reauthorization of previous amounts with revised method of han- 
dling the projects, in amount $1,185,000, the net authorization con- 
tained in the bill is $38,191,200. * * #* 

With this explanation it is believed that you will be able to obtain 
the full information which you may desire as to any particular build- 
ing. * * * 

Very truly, yours, 


and 


B. R. NEwTon, 
Assistant Sccretary. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 18, 1916. 
Ifon. JAMES A. FREAR, 
House of Representatives of the United Ntates. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The department is in receipt of your letter 
of the 27th ultimo, requesting certain information in connection with 
the pending public-buildings bill. s 

Reply to the same has been delayed because of the work involved in 
making the analysis of the bill which was required in order that a 
satisfactory response might be submitted to the questions you propound. 
‘There is transmitted herewith copies of an analysis which has been made 
and upon which replies to a portion of your inquiries will be based. 

Your first question is whether, upon the basis of the operating costs 
of the proposed buildings to be erected, including sites and all, less 
than 20 per cent of them could be provided with profit to the Govern- 
ment. The answer to this question is dependent somewhat upon whether 
in speaking of sites and buildings to be bought or built you refer to 
all the items provided for in the bill, including extensions to build- 
ings already constructed and increases in limits of cost for buildings 
and sites previously authorized. As will be seen from the paper trans- 
mitted, the analysis has been confined to sections 3, 4, and 5 of Dill 
It, R. 17052 and sections 2 and 3 of the supplemental bill H. R. 17188. 
These sections contain 306 items, or over 70 per cent of all the projects 
provided for in the bill. They provide for buildings on sites previously 
authorized, for sites and buildings, and for sites only, and it will be 
noted it is stated that it is not to be assumed that necessarily all con- 
tained in the remaining sections of the bill constitute good business 
propositions. It is difficult to cull from the remaining portions of the 
bill the ones which may not be business propositions, each one having 
peculiarities of its own, and conditions that would rule in one place 
would not apply in others. With this preliminary explanation it is 
proper to state that, taking into account the total amount of authoriza- 
tions in the sections analyzed, namely, $21,501,000, it would appear 
that $9,516,000, or over 44 per cent are not business propositions. If 
the whole bill, in amount $38,794,700, be taken into consideration, and 
all but the amount culled from the sections referred to be regarded as 
the business propositions, which the department is not prepared to 
allow, the percetage would be nearly 25 per cent. 

Your second question, as to whether probably one-half of the amount 
authorized in the bill could not be saved with profit to the Government, 
based upon the present Government necessities of the various localities, 
is rather a difficult one to answer positively. Of course, the figures 
given aboye do, to a certain extent, reply to your question, but there 
are a number of propositions included in the bill providing for large 
expenditures in certain cities, such as Boston, Dallas, Tex., Chicago, 
Detroit, Kansas City, and Philadelphia, and while relief of present 
congestion in public business is called for at these and other places 
mentioned in the bill and not included in the analysis, it is questionable 
whether all of the proposed amounts could be expended with profit to 
the Government. In the case of Chicago the bill provides for an increase 
in the limit of cost of $4,250,000, whereas this department reported 
that no increase was considered necessary. Whether the elimination of 
such questionable amounts would aggregate an additional 25 per cent 
of nonbusiness propositions contained in the bill can not be definitely 
stated, but it unquestionably would amount to a considerable sum, 

Your third question, as to whether the establishment of a commission, 
consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, Postmaster General, and 
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Attorney General, to submit recommendations as to the construction 
of public buildings, has been given careful consideration; and while 
the department is heartily in favor of some change in the present 
methods leading to the authorization and construction of public build- 
ings, as indicated in the remarks of the Secretary of the Treasury 
in his annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, pages 21 
and 22, it is not thought that the appointment of a board such as you 
suggest would accomplish the desired result. The Office of the Super- 
vising Architect has had years of experience in connection with the 
obtaining and formulating of information upon which to base reports 
in connection with proposed Federal buildings. All that is needed to 
perfect this system is a small additional force of investigators under 
the charge of some one familiar with this class of work to examine 
local conditions and collect data supplemental to that furnished by the 
various departments as to their needs in places named. If this were 
provided and Congress should authorize preliminary investigations, 
either generally for the entire country or specifically for places named, 
it would be possible for the Secretary of the Treasury to submit an- 
nually to Congress a list of places where new buildings or sites are 
required or where extensions or remodeling is necessary, together with 
all the facts bearing upon the questions and estimates relative to the 
probable cost of each and all projects. 
Respectfully, Byron R. NEWTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


DECEMBER 28, 1916. 
Hion. B. R. NEWTON, 
Assistant Secretary, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr, NeEwron: The subject of estimates furnished by the 
Treasury Department of the probable expense in connection with the 
erection of public buildings at different points is of importance because 
it affects the necessity of public buildings at such places. 

May I ask you if such information has heretofore been given Congress ; 
and if not, whether the information has been available at all times? 
This request is made because it seems incredible that the committee 
or Congress would authorize buildings at places where the maintenance 
cost will reach from three to ten times the present cost, as shown by 
the estimates submitted by your department. 

Very truly, yours, JAMES A. FREAR. 
DeEcEMBER 29, 1916, 
IIon. JAMES A. FreEaR, 
House of Represcutatives. 

My DrAr CONGRESSMAN: The department is in receipt of your letter 
of the 28th instant, referring to the subject of estimates furnished 
by the Treasury en as to probable expense in connection with 


the maintenance of public buildings erected at different points, and 
notes your inquiry as to whether such information has heretofore 


been given to Congress. 

In reply, you are informed that in reporting on the bills which con- 
stitute the pending omnibus public-buildings bill this department did 
furnish estimates of the cost of maintenance of buildings in small 
villages, but received several letters from the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds requesting the department to 
refrain from incorporating*this information in its reports, and stating 
that the committee desired simply the estimate as to probable cost of 
the proposed building. The department, believing, however, that it 
was its duty to give Congress the benefit of this information, continued 
embodying an estimate as to the cost of maintenance of all buildings 
of the class above referred to. 

The department had in mind the fact that with the enactment of 
each successive omnibus bill the number of post-office buildings in small 
communities had increased, with a corresponding cost to the Govern- 
ment, while in even ratio the necessity for relief in the cities ané larger 
towns was increasing, and the rental charge to the Government for 
outside space all the time was growing. Being in position to focus 
more accurately upon this condition, and to foresee the effect of still 
further extending it, the department felt warranted in giving to Con- 
gress any and all information along these lines for its consideration 
in dealing with the public-buildings situation. 

The department felt further that it might be subjected to criticism 
for the erection of buildings in places where the Federal activities did 
not appear to warrant the same, and that it should properly set forth 
in its report all facts which would show the effect of proposed legisla- 
tion, 

In reporting on these bills the department began by giving in the 
usual way, first, the estimated cost of site and building in accordance 
with the space required, and then added the population, postal receipts, 
and rental paid by the Post Office Department, concluding with the 
following paragraph: 

“The department feels constrained, in view of all the conditions, to 
advise against the construction of a Federal building in this place at 
the present time.” 

After receiving the protests of the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds against this form of report on bills, the 
department modified its form of report by giving merely the bare facts, 
showing the cost of maintenance, including interest on total investment, 
depreciation and repairs, janitor service, supplies, etc., but omitting 
the recommendation of the department that no building be erected. 

The chairman of the Public Buildings and Grounds Committee, in 
his letter of March 31, 1916, to the department stated as follows: 

‘* Now, I desire to again ask that we hereafter confine ourselves to 
our proper jurisdiction. In future reports we only want a simple 
statement of the activities to be housed, the space needed by each, the 
postal receipts, the probable cost, ete. If we desire anything further 
in a particular case, we will ask for it.” 

In his letter of April 3 he used the following language : 

“T desire again, therefore, to most respectfully ask that in making 
these reports you will confine it to a simple statement of the facts asked 
for, because that is all the committee desires to have.” 

The correspondence between this department and the chairman of 
the committee is contained in letters as follows: Chairman of com- 
mittee to department, March 18, 1916; departmental reply, March 29, 
1916; chairman of committee to department, March 31, 1916; chair- 
man of committee to department, April 3, 1916; departmental reply, 
May 4, 1916; chairman of committee to department, May 6, 1916. 

The letters from the chairman of the committee and the departmental! 
replies are undoubtedly on file, and presumably the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds will permit you to examine 
same, 

Byron R. NEWTON, 
Assistant Seerctary. 


Very truly, yours, 
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Marcu 17, 1916. Postal receipts for all places where sites for Federal buildings are 
CHairmMAN COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, provided under section 5, H. R. 1899§—Continucd 
House of Representatives. octduatiasnid a ee 
Sir: In response to your request of March 7, the following report is 
submitted on H. R. 595, which provides for a public building at Sanders- Keceipts 
ville, Ga. Place | - 
The branches of the service to be accommodated, the space desired, : | eri 
and the rental paid at Sandersville, Ga., are as follows: | 1905 LOLS 
Vost office, 3,440 square feet, $600 rent. 
Civil Service Commission, 500 square feet, no rent. 
Department of Agriculture, 512 square feet, no rent. ae eagle $8, 272. 49 
Internal-Revenue Service, 1,200 square feet, no rent. Nc A Scee iin lididans daneepescecaminbastuiwds i aL | 9, 252. 97 
The census of 1910 reports a population of 2,641. The postal receipts | Easley, S.C........ 0. eee eee nee e ee ee | , 5, 342. 35 
for the fiscal year 1915 were $7,855.16, and for the fiscal year 1905 | East Palestine, Ohio. .....................-.2--------- | 9.18 | 14,043. 55 
were $5,306.52. Kast Point, Ga SSC a Sey Pa See | 4,358. 02 | 11,425.01 
It is estimated that a two-story building covering a ground area of | Eaton Rapids, Mich.........................------ .| 7, 822. 14 | 8, ONS. 23 
4,300 square feet will be required, and that the cost of such a building, | Eldorado Springs, Me...............--.------+0------ 25,005. 26 | 7, 626, 21 
nontireproof, using the simplest materials, will be $55,000. Ely, Nev Jip dhe indice <0cecenkamnnmenmnae ds None. | 8.315. 16 
Under the authorization of the act of March 4, 1915, a site has been | Essex, Comm..... 2.22.2... cele eee ee eee eee ne ee idl 555. O8 | 8, 087. 39 
acquired at a cost of $5,000. Flagstaff, Ariz 5, 972. 02 | 15, 850. 55 
The department feels constrained, in view of all the conditions, to | Fort Valley, Ga............... a axe | 41.21 10, 403. 97 
advise against the construction of a Federal building in this place at } Franklin, Ind................. eatatienat sai’ 10, 118.97 | 12,920. 99 
the present time. I IN a SU oo a a do sienna Serannte 11, 867.56 | 24, 980. 60 
Respectfully, — . : Ne ire lites tacbea nde a tame auee alia 2, 706. 32 6, 643. 48 
Secretary a IT sa cas a Shee ea Qedeegndoca tae : iS. 69 9, 884. 33 
BEeeeNNe,, GG... ..<ceucacecscews », 433. 54 | 8, 129. 91 
<o ara a 41, G48. 05 6. 666. 76 
AprRit 5, 1916. ae NIT cs a chica ieh lib iG init cect aicenai ac analiaioealee } 4, 346. 92 | tS. 80 
CHAIRMAN COMMITTER ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, —— — Mavens eles aas opie ete aemesn nese te _—_ = | +. 
> — eo ; > a ieee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee . 7 ° , aN 
House of Representatives, United States. RIS A tie ea a j 3965.84 | . 
i Sin: In response to your request of the 17th ultimo, the following | Jacksonville, Tex. .............. 22.2.2... eee ene ee eee- 6, 821. 52 | ny 
report is submitted on H. R. 8021, which provides for the erection of a | Kansas City, Mo... ... 2... .....-.2.22-0---neeceeeeees -| 1,307, 964. 32 3, 07 7S 
public building at Decatur, Ga. ee aS 2, 943. 36 | s 
The branches of the service to be accommodated, the space desired, | 14s Vegas, Nev...............222222 222-22 eee Beara None os 
and the rental paid at Decatur, are as follows: Laurel, Md PS cKcivinccdnnsiampee ma «ounce ‘ | 1, 931.00 | M4 
Post office, 2,800 square feet, $600 rent. ee RS TE Ayes 9, 738.08 | 26 
Department of Agriculture, 320 square feet, no rent | Lenoir City, Tenn............. iiieeae tenet : 2,514. 29 | Ati 
The population, according to the census of 1910, was 2,466. ‘The | Lewisburg, Pa............... 2.222... eee eee cone 10, G01. 33 71 
postal receipts for the fiscal year 1915 were $7,250.65, and for the | Lewisburg, NR et Sel ogre okra ce 4,418. 98 14 
fiscal year 1905 were $2,515.67. PONE os et ioe: oe 7,816.41 | 5 
It is estimated that a one-story building, with a ground area of | Lexington, Miss_........................-.------ | 1, 632. 40 | 8, 421. 4 
3,500 square feet, will be required, and that the cost of such a building ~ est par tg etn PERT TE — w-++---| 136,624.58 345, 986, 12 
will be $40,000, and that a suitable site can be purchased for $8,000 Lockhart, Aled axe ac ceus Manes iin dussschiewen ‘ i », 876. 65 £0, 617. 08 
additional. Louisburg, N.C ......... teteeeterececeterererereresl 3, 799. 92 | 8, 128. 64 
Upon the above basis the estimated fixed annual cost of this project a nas Te eee) om j z os oat aa a 
would be as follows : ean Se. 2 ee 
* Intcrest on total investment of $51,000, at 4 per cent $2, 040, 00 | Mannington, W.Va................... +S | 10, 667. 92 12, 340. 00 
* Depreciation and repairs, at 24 per cent on $43,000 OR ODE ee ee ae 4, 329. 83 8, 315. 52 
Janitor service Oe ee eee 960, 00 | McMinnville, Tenn ....................-.-. 5, 226. 20 8, 724. 74 
Supplies, ete- : 900, 00 | Menasha, Wis... sata Eda ceianebta acest 9, 335. 43 16, 672. 44 
oi NN Sere a a i Eee None 10, 619. 45 
Total ied le ade 4. 867.50 | Milan, Mo............... dsocastieesaracd teen 4, 547. 86 6, 684. 48 
Millen, Ga. ya silud dni ntanens | 2,701. 61 | 5,500.52 
Items marked * include an estimated cost of $3,000 for furniture and | Montgomery, Ala....................... | 99, 216. 10 | 191.567. 19 
safes, which would be paid for out of the annual appropriations for | Monticello, Fla. ie ies ee ae | 4 | 6, 065. 70 
these purposes Mount Pleasant, Iowa : 2} 17, 011. 87 
Respectfully, — » I ae 3 | 98 524.15 
Secretary I a | | 17, 904. 49 
PN NN aoa aipuaiachades cians tindgunaaremiacaoles | 6, 161. 70 
This list contains less than one-half of many objectionable . tare SSdaewe acscundavenceqdneceinéeaece. 6 | 8, 924. 77 
. . . . 7 . . on ; th 
items, and in this list are a few of unquestioned necessity. es anes. 4 
. , : : he SN Mas sis dade atiteaeccta we suuieedanaae’ | ) 
Postal receipts for all places where sites for Fedcral buildings are ascagoula, Mis | 
provided under section 5, H. R. 18994. RII cs cl RIAs oinitbeatvebeonivem iain ad 
i be Sie 8 Tea = ae ae NING 3 5 tore ae ard ebauedal canes 
| OOM MOL aise «nace adcaskncd eneeabaass 
| Receipts. RT a0. cid dddvndnineces timeteusuad | | 
UN IIOAN C0020 6 ood ec 
Places .* aS A a aa a eee } | 
1905 1915 a a aasiee i 
a ci catia ddmaninie 6 a ccntnidowdsnh ents 
ee ee eee | = PIE BEM BO. code cnccncwnviee cc cesssawesesceces 
Sai BO ot 5 ER, yy Pe Sit) | $2, 660. 06 | renee NONMNL. cc. s.ct sw cnesstesews 
MMMM Wig c boris woo cungntdee shone senate Sede. 12, 162.93 | | Busselville, KY... ....-.+--+0+--0eeee sees cece eee 
Alm : 10 051.56 Salem, Mo. ccueivbatinesttbginéadaeucsecceudess 
Alvit 3,393. 41 | Salisbury, Mo. ..........--.---.----s0ssceeee- 
Ana 7.999. 30 | | Sam Benito, Tex..........--.+-------2-+----22- 
Area ‘ 3,986. 56 | Sanford N. ( Kc GUSGeUme + neces codawsceeseueecd 
aT mene, No et a er ae 3, 121. 67 | g | Sam Jose, Cal... ----2----- nee eee eee e eee cece eee eeees 
Remeber ee Gc nce eee BE os ask 3. 363. 43 | Sam Mateo, Cal... ... 2.2... e2-- ee eee eee e ee ee eee ee 
Bart! ville, Ce Ceci thd Teed eae None. Sant 4 Monic By Cab. . nnn cn cneee sc crecccccceccceeceses 
beneian SoCs - sth te eo nae 2 297.39 Seward, Nebr. ......22...- eee sees eeecee eee scons | 
UNE OT ae as eal eae enews 3,976. 57 | Sheffield, Ala. .....++++--+2+e0++-eerereeeweeeees 
Betkcley Beinge OF. 00 2. Sc <ce<ocnccempaamechccanen = 2,789. 24 | | Stanford, Ky... ..-..++..+--eeseeeeeeeeee rece eee 
BAGG WOE he cect i ee OR he 17,060. 18 | Stillwater, Okla... ..... 2.22.2 --- 2-2 eee ee eee eee -- , 79 | 
ASO bri ee Se Ae ee 4066.05 Summerville, 5. C.........c00.- +e eee e eee e eee e eee oe 4,961.32 4 
Dt he ke ht ee See ee 3,081. 38 4 | Susanville, Cal... .-...-----2+---+-eeeeeeeeeeseeeeee- 2, (62. OO | 
oy | Re RR SR RAR RIS 8 iat ers 4.501.163.2411 8.069.113. § Thomastan, GO...2. oc. ccsceoececcowsvecccccccccceces 3, 709. 93 
Waticen BOT MOON, 22 ood vo neck sn kb occ ee 7, 242. 48 | | Two Rivers, Wis....-.-.--++++--++--++ee+-eeeee =e. 9, 879. 94 
gg RE ee es we 10, 244. 86 | Van Buren, AP Rds weceesns Swe ecccceeceseccees cos } , oA 
EPRI, TOI ia os vin dikewcis dapetnones te iS 5,638.00 | | Venice, Cal. (1906). ......-.sseeeee-eee-es steer eeeee- 1, $01. 41 
Cae, Ge ee 8 8 Oe eee 2.726. 52 | REEL NE PEROUD o Seiies wists © cenee bbeéagusdecueswenepcntes 1, 586. 50 
COMO TIE oo ivi cacocccvacscwimtmacncundatieas 8, 400. 30 | | Wayne, Nebr... .....--.---2220-----2eeeee senses woe 6, 262, 94 
Caitnnte WS be co ta niko ae oe. 6,588. 18 | Welisville, N. Y¥.....2----+seeeee-esee sees ees — 13, 308. 44 
I SSID ne : | 6 TE CONE An ciuids « acdnalittndeddtnleatinabad one . 11,154. 78 
Gh socc | 3 Ek, OMAR MRO 00 oi << wn saint dation adn eouicidbin at 10, 485. 19 
Columbia, Mise. 2.222222222{TTIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIE apes | __s}s05ca5 | West Palm Beach, Fla---2-202..20.0cliiiiee. 6, 936. 30 
COIR OI Sc Bf ee) oe. | 578, 418, 99 | 1, 139, 149. 32 BS Sa a ees On eee 6, 876. 96 
CMETINED, GlOit EE) cc, s cnkole vandbinscece Bel hae. 3,500. 57 | 6,290.99 | Wichita, Kans... ...--...-..2---- 2222-222 sees ee ee eee 120, 575. 52 | 
Cor UNG 8 SR eee te a Ee eee | 2,524.66 | 6,030. 89 | SP ae ae CR ene 2, 812. 25 } 
COVARIANT | 7,330. 98 | OF GIS OS FE NGO, GB ox 3 5 code cence oncscccccccnccocccscccnceueses 666. 36 
NA Naas cts cn cithde oonbcbaababohonedehcen 4, 985. 75 7,031.21 | Windsor, Mo. ...........---s0seeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeneees 6, 433. 56 
Chere. ee ee 4,742.91 | 7.813.490 | Winona, Miss....... encwercce eines thnntnte di p », 919. 27 
David City, Nebr...........- ale aware ine cd ae 6,610, 87 11, 990, 90 hiss wished lsineneine bead iriniaga tas pandikenad aes 4, 484. 55 
URGE Ns 5 SU Sa. vi vin Pin avn kutOcau nate: ce bid acs. 2. 515. 67 7, 230. 65 SE cccecmees ecniniem canateitenindinneds Qian aiatidancnah setae , BOF 
OEM A oy hitsis on stad 6s ccGtsns « slcibch ges dub aati 1,253, 752.46 | 3,292,227.62] 
RRA. ace sends iiice « odeiada shasta. abcauiined 5, 078. 51 BORG sie wen oie 


Doylestown, Pa........ énbine gisesiaveacadaceueeel 9, 829. 76 15, 471. 81 1 Post office not established until Mar. 8, 1905. 
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The following list handed me of the geographical distribution 
of sites is interesting, even if valueless: 
Locality of sites for public buildings in the 1917 bill. 


The present public-buildings bill, which has been reported to the House 
for passage, carrying $38,000,000, provides sites for several States, as 
enumerated below: 





| 














| 

States. | Sites. | State. Sites. | State. Bites. 

Sastinintlnapatilcdies nee dhe +| sensitised 
ae 0 | Tilinols........ 1 |) Louisiana..... 1 
Connecticut........ 0 | Oregon........ 1 |} Alabama 2 
ED eee 0 || South Dakota. 1 |} Arkansas 3 
MACS ccetceuses 0 || Indiana....... 2 || Florida 4 
Maryland.......... 0 |] Towa.......... 2 |} Texas....... we 4 
BEENROMR ooo cccccses 0 | Wisconsin..... 2 || Kentucky..... 4 
Minnesota.......... 0 |; Massachusetts. 3 Mississippi. ... 6 
New Hampshire... 0 || Michigan...... 3 || North Carolina 7 
New Jersey......... 0 || West Virginia. 3 || Tennessee... .. 7 
North Dakota...... 0 || Arizona....... 3 |} South Carolina 8 
Rhode Island... 0 |] Ohio.......... 3 || Oklahoma... 6 
Wee... fis. 0 || Nebraska...... 4 || Missouri....... ll 
Wns <sanseeeeeh 0 | New York..... 4 || Georgia....... 15 
Washington...... --| 0 || Pennsylvania, 5 
Wyoming.......... 0 | 

Total......... | ee acacieianaaies DP einiceccbas 78 

| 








This obligates the United States Government in such a way that it 
will be necessary in the future to build public buildings at each point 
where a site is now authorized. 

The State of Georgia leads all others, securing 15 sites. 

Missouri second, with 11 new Sites. 

South Carolina comes next, with 8 sites. 

North Carolina and Tennessee, 7 each. 

Public buildings are generously distributed by the 1917 pending bill 
among these States. 

Under the present practice over 2,000 towns, cities, and villages are 
entitled to new buildings, and the number is rapidly increasing, whereas 
not more than 100 buildings are provided annually by existing legisla- 
tion. These buildings are placed wherever the committee decides. The 
absurdity of facing such a proposition answérs itself. 








UNPROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 


Places where sites and buildings authorized in public-buildings bill, 1946, 
could not probably be built with profit to the Government. 


[The last column, ‘“‘ Maintenance,” indicates the approximate cost of 
the maintenance of a building constructed in accordance with proposed 
legislation in the bill. Where site only is authorized the estimate is, 
of course, based upon the supposititious cost of a building which will 
probably be subsequently authorized.) 























: Pres- | eras 
ae Popu- : : Sec- | Mainte- 
Places. lotion. Receipts. | ent Bill. tion. | nance. 
rent, 
| | 

Albertville, Ala.......... 1,544] $5,663.04] $500] $25,000; 3! $3,700 
Cn 3, 688 15, ora ot 624 45, 000 | 3 | 4, 800 
BM, BID. scsi vice Keni 2,513! 4,619 460} 30,000; 3] 3,200 
Aurora, Mo............-- 4,148} 51,210.15 7 65, 000 | 3; 6,100 
Barbourville, Ky........ 1, 633 4, 532. 95 406 25, 000 3/ 38,800 
TE. acd ect havens 3,884} 24,992.62] 1,220| 50,000 | 3| 5,600 
Benton Harbor, Mich.... 9,185 | 54,702.56 | 2,000 80, 000 3 | 8, 300 
Brinkley, Ark........... 1,740} 6,114.53 | '550| 25,000! 3) 3,500 
3oyne City, Mich....... 5,218 | 11,065.17 762 30, 000 3} 4,800 
Canon City, Colo. ......- 6,162 | 23, Bae 82 1, 600 55, 000 3 | 6,000 
Carlinville, Il........... 3,616 | 12,566. 660 30, 000 3 | 5, 000 
Carrollton, Ill............ 2, 323 7, 854. 95 500 25, 000 3 | 3, 600 
Central City, Ky........ 2, 545 §, 707.92 50Q 30, 000 3 | 4,100 
Coleman, Tex...-.....-. 3,046 | 10,923.84]  876| 30,000; 3] 4,600 
Conway, Ark 2,794 | 13,126.17 644 | 40,000 3} 5,300 
Crockett, Tex.... 3,947 7, 801.03 632 | 25,000 3]. 4,200 
Decatur, Ind 4,471 | 19,000.73 | 1,420 45,000 | 3} 5,100 
PPE OS. Ala. sen Balscmekies 1, 757 7, 733. 63 400 25, 000 | 3} 4,000 
meeenten, TK. Ov cccvcons es 2, 789 8, 861. 03 660 2 3 4,000 
Eldorado, Ark........... 4, 202 9, 806. 93 625 9,000 | 3 5, 700 
Eminence; Ky..........- 1,274| 4,402.53 193 | 40,000 3 3, 700 
Fairfield, lowa........-. 4,970 | 28,798.31 75 gee 3 5,400 
Falmouth, Ky........... 1,180] 5,638.24 340 , 000 3 8, 400 
Forest City, Ark......... 2, 484 9, 687. 77 460 25, 000 | 3 5, 700 
Georgetown, Tex........ 3,096 | 12,281. 984 30,000 | 3 4,800 
Green River, Wyo....... 1,313 4,370.38 4. ...2052 25,000 3 3, 800 
Greensburg, Ind......... 5,420 | 18,477.35 876 45, 000 3 5, 300 
Greenville, Ala.......... 3,377 9, 294. 81 480 30, 000 3 4, 300 
oT arr 3,525 | 12,106.02 809 40, 000 3 4,600 
Highland, I............ 2,675 9,611.45 650 25, 000 3 3, 700 
Hobart, Okla............ 3,845 | 14,134.97} 884] 40,000 3} 4,800 
Holton, Kans............ 2,842 | 12,501.30 7504 35,000 3 4,000 
Huntingdon, Tenn...... 1,112 OOF 1eDE Anne conn 25, 000 3 3,300 
Huntsville, Tex......... 2,072 | 10,707.61 900 30, 000 | 3 4,000 
Kissimmee, Fla......... 2,157 | 12,048.85 420 35, 000 3 4,100 
Kittanning, Pa.......... 4,311 | 24,526.51 | 1,420 50, 000 | 3 5, 600 
Lake City, Fla.......... 5,032 | 11,203.32 660 35, 000 3 5,100 
Lebanon, Ind........... 5,474 | 18,287.34} 1,180] 45,000 3] 5,100 
eS & ee 3,364 | 9,827.27 846 30, 000 3. 5,000 
EAR TO . « ons snes 5,906 | 11,988.51} 1,150} 35,000 3 4,900 
Long Beach, Cai.'.......| 17,809 | 99,319.04 100 | 200,000 3 15, 800 
ae, i sEheh than ner - 9 4 = as 3 4,900 
MG, Ths. W cndbscedscnn j 16, 460.7 40, 3 5, 100 
Madisonville, Ky........ 4,966 | 12'615.03 | 660} 40,000 8] 5,200 


1 The conditions here are peculiar, and while as a simple business proposition it is 
not advisable to erect a building, the facts may appear to warrant it. © place is a 


summer resort and the competition for the advantages aS the business firm 
housing the t. 

recently made and accepted HY 

quarters after Dec. 1, 1916, for $ 
30, 1916, were $109,303. 21. 


t office are considered so great by the citizens t an offer has been 
the Post Office Department to ——— post-office 
per year. The receipts for the fiscal year ending June 
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Popu- : Sec- | Mainte- 
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Manchester, Conn.......| 13,641 | $10, 462.38 $425 | $40,000 3 $4, 900 
4 RRERIOTS: 1,786 | 7,503.33 480 | 30,000 3 3.800 
Modesto, Cal............- 4,034 | 34,634.82 840 | 65, 000 3 6, 600 
eS eee 3, 029 7,361.51 450 30, 000 3 4, 500 
Montrose, Colo........... 3,254 | 17,919.54] 1,504} 150,000 3 11, 000 
Mount Airy, N.G..22..: 3,844 | 11,692.02] 7860] 55,000 3} 5,200 
Morgan City, La......... 5,477 8, 370. 63 960 40, 000 3 3, 800 
Mountain Grove, Mo.... 1,722 | 12,826.07 960 40, 000 3 4,900 
Mount Olive, N. C....... 1,071 5, 679. 28 420 30, 000 3 4, 000 
Mount Vernon, Ind.....- 5,563 | 13, 233.74 600 | 40, 000 3 5, 400 
SNOT, TOY Fic cecceccess 2,089 6,357.93 240 25, 000 3 3,500 
Napoleon, Ohio........-. 4,007 | 12,854.36 660 | 35,000 3 4, 400 
Nephi, Utah............. 2,759 | 4,936.08 95 25, 000 3 3, 800 
Newark, Del............. 1,913 | 11,388.31] 1,110] 30,000 3 3, 700 
Newcastle, Wyo......... 975 Ve] 3 ees ps 3 3, 800 
New Martinsville, W. Va. 2,176 | 10,538. 29 622 40, 3 4, 800 
Newton, lowa....<...... 4,616 | 32,156.54 1, 440 55, 000 3 5, 600 
ON eee 8,361 | 26,674.27] 1,104 55, 000 3 5,000 
Pet Me os cescece ccd 4,619 | 25, 257.19 824 | 50,000 3 5, 600 
Oelwein, Iowa........... 6,028 | 16,333.03 | 1, 260 40, 000 3 4,700 
| es 8,317 | 33, 153. 88 1, 900 55, 000 3 6, 100 
Pikeville, Ky............ 1,280 | 6,149.72 332 | 35,000 3 3, 500 
Provincetown, Mass..... 4,369 | 11,191.78 824 30, 000 3 8, 400 
Rogersville, Tenn....... 1,242 | 7,679.56 410 25, 000 3 3, 300 
PRORSVING MOR. « sinc sosices 1,059 8, 062. 48 398 25, 000 3 4, 200 
Sandersville, Ga......... 2,641 | 7,855.16 600 30,000 3 4,800 
San Bernardino, Cal..... 12, 77: 47,247.08 | 1,892 70, 000 3 7,200 
Seguin, Tex..........--- 3,116 | 10,884. 68 588 | 30,000 3 4, 600 
Spring Valley, Ill......-. 7,035 | 10,372.32 543 | 30,000 3 4, 100 
Sterling, Colo............ 3,044 | 17,969.35] 1,756 | 55,000 3 6, 000 
Stuttgart, Ark........... 2,740 | 12,940.02 | 1,072 30, 000 3 4,300 
Sweetwater, Tex........ 4,176 | 14,349.94 675 35,000 3 4, 400 
Sylacauga, Ala.......... 1,456 | 7,256.27 534 30, 000 3 3, 500 
oo” 5,656 | 14,387.87 | 1,020 65, 000 3 6, 100 
pp ERAS. 7,176 | 98,485.58 | 2,450} 80,000 3 8, 000 
Union Springs, Ala...... 4,055 Cpe Bd. a bdus | 25,000 3 4,300 
Unionville, Mo.......... , 000 6, 950. 44 450 30, 000 3 4,000 
Urbana, Ohio.........-- 7,739 | 22,967.85 | 1,084 | 50,000 3 5, 600 
Vermilion, 8. Dak....... 2,187 | 13,266.10 850 35, 000 3 4, 800 
West Plains, Mo......... 2,914 | 12,174.25| 1,596} 40,000 3 4,000 
West Point, Va.......... 1,397 5, 039.37 }........! 25,000 3 3, 400 
Waynesboro, Ga......... 2,729 7,022. 26 400 25,000 3 4, 200 
Winnfield, La........... 2,925 | 9,098.12 380 | 30,000 3 4,200 
Algona, Towa.......0..-- 2,908 | 15,210.44 800 45,000 4 5,000 
Athens, Ala..........---) 1,715] 9,393.82 508 | 35,000 4 4, 800 
Blackfoot, Idaho.......-.. 2,202 | 18,414.45 | 1,468 65, 000 4 5, 500 
Bowling Green, Mo...... 1, 585 8,923. 57 780 40,000 4 4,300 
RAE POR. eccssas J 6,247 | 45,283.59] 1,500} 80,000 4 6, 400 
Canajoharie, N. Y....... 2,273 | 25,913.58 848 | 60,000 4 5, 200 
Carbondale, Ill........--. 5,411 | 15,980.68 | 1,356 | 60,000 4 5,300 
RN CRN Scania sasess 1,350 8, 590. 91 549 35, 000 4 4,500 
Claremont, N. H........ 7,529 | 22,856.10 | 1,060 55, 000 4 5,000 
Circleville, Ohio......... 6,744 | 17,505.63 860 65, 000 4 5, 600 
Clearwater, Fla.......... 1,171 | 10,959.77 | 1,080 40,000 4 4,000 
Columbus, Kans......... 3,064 | 13,279.63 684 50, 000 4 5, 000 
Council Grove, Kans..... 2,545 9,141. 27 540 35, 000 4 3,900 
Corning, Iowa........... 1,702 | 10,133.25 660 35, 000 4 5,000 
Dansville, N. Y.......... 3,938 | 46,034.18 | 1,100} 60,000 4] 5,200 
De Ridder, La........... 2,100 | 8,854. 54 300 | 30,000 4 4, 800 
Dodge City, Kans....... 3,214 | 21,246.73 | 1,680 60, 000 4 5, 200 
Duquesne, Pa........... 15,727 | 13,740.49 | 17020} 75,000 4 4,800 
Eagle Grove, Iowa....... 3,387 | 11,625.90 775 35,000 4 5,000 
East Moline, Iowa.,..... 2,665 | 14, 262. 47 576 45,000 4 5, 500 
AAU hoes o 4s canes sins 3,083 | 20,732.09} 1,480} 65,000 4 5, 600 
Baten, Ohio: ......<asens- 3,187 | 11,290.79 480 | 35,000 4 3, 700 
Effingham, Ill........... 3,898 | 12,693.76; 1,170| 45,000 4 5, 200 
WIKG OV. és csceceesses 1,677 | 22,255. 66 900 | 59,000 4 5,300 
Farmington, Me..... 3,210 | 11,924.96 936 | 45,000 4 4, 600 
Framingham, Mass..... 12,948 | $4,899.01 | 2,955 | 100,000 4 8, 100 
TEE ce dunce vip ceo 2,498 | 15,691.44 450 | 45,000 4 4,500 
Gardner, Mass........... 14,699 | 39,783.65 | 1,500 90, 000 4 7,600 
Grand Rapids, Wis...... 6,521 | 27,973. 83 995 | 70,000 4 6, 200 
Great Barrington, Mass. . 5,926 | 18,372.93 900 50, 000 4 5, 100 
Greenville, PR... -....00+ 5,909 | 31,245.42} 1,380 75, 000 4 6, 400 
Haram, J0W8............ 2,570 | 11,809. 90 960 35, 000 4 5,000 
Hartford City, Ind...... 6,187 | 15, 983. 64 650 50, 000 4 4, 800 
RERUN TIL os adam un s-ao 7,227 | 22,017.42] 1,202] 55, 4 5, 000 
i «ere 537 4,477. 43 250 40, 000 4 3, 800 
Hood River, Oreg....... 2,331 | 12,455.41 | 1.020| 60° 000 4 5, 400 
Hoquiam, Wash 8,171 | 23,230.21 | 2,580 75, 000 4 6, 109 
a iia aa 5,024] 12,095. 41 900 |} 50.000 4 4,900 
Hugo, Okla......... --| 4,582 | 16,275. 3! 950 | 58,000 4 5, 200 
i > a 6,588 | 25,409.50; 1,020 15, 000 4 5, 600 
Junction City, Kans..... 5,598 | 17,777.05 900 55, 000 4 4,000 
Keyser, W. Va.......... ,705 | 13,733.39 840 | 55,000 4 4, 900 
Kingsville, Tex.......... ) 13, 261. 14 480 0, 000 4 5,00 
Knoxville, Iowa......... 5190} 12,949.11 600 | 40,000 4 5, 000 
Ladysmith, Wis......... 2°352 | 10,304. 29 360 | 35,000 4 4, 300 
Lansdowne, Pa.......... 4,066 | 25,667.33 | 1,080] 65,000 4 5, 600 
Lewisburg, W. Va....... 803 8,017. 37 540 82, 000 4 6, 800 
DE, The. S with dssecies 2,072 | 17,948.57 912} 55, 4 5, 000 
Litchfield, Minn.......7” 2) 333 | 127368581  740| 35,000 4| 3,900 
Ludington, Mich........ 9,132 | 27,069.41] 1,386} 75,000 4 6, 400 
Lufkin, Tex........ ‘ 2,749 | 12,026. 43 666 35, 000 4 4, 900 

Mansfield, La... 1,799 | 11,192.23} 1, 35, 000 4 3,7 
Marshal], Mich.......... 4,236 | 62,763.35] 1,350 | 75,000 4 6, 400 
Mechanicsville, N.Y....| 6,634 | 17, 757.39 952 | 55,000 4 5, 000 
Middletown, Pa......... 5,374 | 14,468.46] 1,104] 65,000 4 5, 100 
SS pe 2,694 | 10, 500, 86 585 35, 000 4 4,500 
orgapton, N.C......... 2,712 | 10,211.35 35, 000 4} 4,000 
1 Federal building now located in Bristol, Tenn., which is really the same town, 
divided only by Brate line running through street. Original cost, $54,968.75. Ex- 


tended 1910, at expense of $35,599.20, 
2 Not given, 
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7 Popu ; : Sec- | Mainte- 
Place. lation, | Receipts. cont Bill. | tion. | nance. 
| 
Mount Vernon, Ohio.... 9,087 | $30,729.19 | $1,650 | $70,000 | 4 $5, 900 
Nanticoke, Pa........... 18,877 | 13,325.70 924 | 60,000 4 5, 200 
Northfield, Minn. ....-... 3,265 | 21,099.96 | 1,100 51, 000 4 4,900 
Norton, Kans...........- 1, 787 9, 398. 69 450 35, 000 4 4,300 
Norwalk, Conn.......... 24,211 | 74,041.20} 2,860 140,000 4 10, 700 
Norwalk, Ohio. ......... 7,858 | 28,659.16} 1,890 65, 000 | 4 6, 200 
Olathe, Hans... ....0.00 3,272 15, 919. 26 1,320 55, 000 4 5, 000 
Oregon City, Oreg.--..-.. 4,287 | 20,334.08 | 2,064 70, 000 4 6, 200 
Painesville, Ohio...... Lig 5, 501 41, 738.05 1, 160 70, 000 4 5, 900 
Peabody, Mass.......... 15,721 | 25,130.96} 1,375} 100,000 4 8, 100 
7 em 7, 984 16, 247. 75 708 45, 000 4 4,500 
Petaluma, Cal........... 5, 880 22, 348. 61 1,610 60, 000 4 5, 700 
Philipsburg, Pa....-.--- 3,585 | 17,016.64] 1,144 60, 000 4 5, 200 
Phillipsburg, N. J.....-.- 13,903 | 24,243.33 | 1,320 60, 000 4 5, 200 
Pittsfield, Ill............ 2,095 | 11, 289.17 750 | 35,000 4 4, 300 
Plainview, Tex.......... 2,829} 16,330.20 600 45, 000 4 4, 800 
Plaquemine, La......-.. 4,955 | 11,437.05 300 35, 000 4 3, 700 
Portage, Wis...........- 5,440 | 20,372.61 | 1,060} 57,000 4 5, 200 
Port Clinton, Ohio....... 3,007 | 12,785.02 550 40, 000 | 4 4, 800 
Princeton, W. Va.......- 3,027 | 10, 252. 84 234 | 45,000 | 4 4, 900 
Reedsburg, Wis......... 2,615 | 11,840. $2 590 | 40, 000 | 4 4.300 
Richmond, Mo......-..- 3,664 | 10,088.92 880 40, 000 4 4.900 
Gente, TEs onccals. pao 9,049 | 13, 837. 02 872 | 50,000 4 5,000 
Sapulpa, Okla........... 8, 283 25, 803. 09 601 70, 000 4 5, 900 
Silver City, N. Mex...... 3,217 | 16,518.95} 1,720 60, 000 4 5, 200 
Somerset, Pa.........-.- 2,612 | 16,076.75 | 1,072 58, 000 | 4 5, 200 
St.. Johns, Mich.....-.<.. 3,154 15, 792. 43 996 55, 000 4 5, 300 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis...... 4, 262 11, 320. 89 555 40, 000 | 4 4, 800 
Superior, Nebr.......... 2,106 | 11,495, $2 900 35, 000 4 4, 900 
Thief River Falls, Minn. 3,714 | 20,630. 66 600 55, 000 4 5, 000 
riconderoga, N. Y.....-- 2,475 | 11,513.32 710 35, 000 4 3, 900 
Vint GEE: docs ccsdenes 4, 082 17, 817. 53 1,244 | 100,000 | 4 | 8, 400 
Wadena, Minn.......... 1, 820 11, 267. 23 780 35, 000 4 3, 700 | 
Wakefield, Mass......... 11,404 | 21, 469. 26 960 65, 000 4 5, 900 
Winsted, Conn.......... 7,754 | 29,672.37 1,940 60, 000 4 5, 600 
Albemarle, N.C......... 2,116 | 8,759.99 606 8,000 | 5 4,900 
RIO TEE seas ca pences 5,016 | 18,169.35 904 10,000 | 5 5, 000 
AE SIs 5d vservnscce 2,757 | 15,658. 26 660 5,000 | 5 5,300 | 
APR PRs ves ekacaene 1,453 | 9,051.14 100 6, 000 | 5 4,000 
Anadarko, Okla......... 3,439 | 10,894. 26 540 7,000 | 5 4,500 | 
AYER Ei ws 5s caceue cs 1,736 | 14,564. 89 500 5,000 | 5 5,100 | 
ASRDURT, GO. ones cénece 2,214 6, 468. 22 480 5,000 | 5 4, 200 
DOME TB Cis dsncnonce 1,937 5, 762, 12 468 5,000 | 5 4,000 
Bartlesville, Okla........ 6,181 | 37,892. 21 1,560 15,000 5 6, 800 
GRE icin ancsccee 831 6, 639. 50 408 5,000 5 4, 200 
Beckley, W. Va......... 2,161} 9,305.50 600 | 10,000 5 4’ 800 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 864) 6,485. 23 450 10,000 5 3,700 
Bisbee, Ariz.....-....-.. 9,019 | 33,250.32} 1,480 | 25,000 5 5,400 | 
BIGROINT CEB. . ccncccscee | 1,838 | 6,327.50 ]........ 6,000 5 4, 400 | 
Blytheville, Ark......... 3,849 11, 683. 91 560 9,000 5 5, 200 
Broken Bow, Nebr.....- 2, 260 11,948. 10 1,600 6,000 5 4,300 | 
Brookville, Pa........... 3,003 | 14,742. 57 | 710 10, 000 | 5 5, 100 | 
Brownsville, Tenn....... 2,882 8, 111. 42 | 660 5,000 5 4,000 | 
Ca GiGi ss ob cen cvsguns 1,505; 7,978.48 |......<. 6,000 | 5 4,400 | 
Cameron, Mo............ 2,980 | 10,330.11 | 1,056 5,000 | 5 4,900 | 
Canton,8. Dak.......... 2,103 10, 006. 24 500 6,000 5 4,800 | 
Charleston, Mo.........- 3,144 9,346. 62 810 5,000 5 4,900 | 
Chante. Cy... cc dkcece 1,101 6, 254. 73 480 5,000 | 5 3,700 | 
Columbia, Miss.......... 2,029 8, 505. 15 660 5, 000 5 3, 700 | 
Commerce, Ga........... 2,238 6, 290, 89 500 5,000 | 5 A 20K) | 
COmWaN, ©. OU... sc dd. 1, 228 6, 030. 89 490 3,000 5 4,000 | 
Corvallis, Oreg.......... | 4,552 | 27,479.83 | 1,404 10, 000 5 6, 200 | 
Covington, Ga.......+.- 2,697 | 7,031.21 400 5,000 | 5 | 4, 200 | 
Cuotnueres G8... 5.<cccus | 3, 210 7,813. 40 | 600 fi, 000 | 5 4, 400 
David City, Nebr........ 2,177 11, 990. 90 780 6,000 | 5 4, 300 
Decatur, Ga...........0. 2,466 | 7,230.65 | 600 8, 000 | 5 4, 800 
Dickson, Tenn.......... 1,860} 7,451.91 425 5, 000 | 5 | 4, 200 
Me age ge 3, 304 15, 471.81 1,100 5,000 5 5,100 
yunean, Okla........... 2,477 s, 272. 4 5, 000 | 5 4. 800 
Date Nei s é aucécescwe 1, 823 7,000 5 | 4, 300 
et 2, 983 5, 000 | 5] 4,000 
East Palestine, Ohio..... 3,537 7, 500 5 4, 300 | 
Kast Point, Ga.......... 3, 682 8, 000 5} 4, 800 | 
Katon Rapids, Mich..... 2,094 7, 500 5 4,300 
i: !dorado Springs, Mo.... 2, 503 5, 000 5 4,000 } 
Ellicott City, Md.....22. 1 151 | 7° 500 5| 32400 
SEF OU cc rssciteduncded 2, 055 5, 000 5| 5,100 
Ba80% OGRMe sc ccccsscvcd 2, 745 6, 000 5 3, 600 | 
Flagstaff, Ariz........... 1, 633 . 8 7,000 | 5 $, 800 | 
Fort Valley, Ga...3..... 2, 697 10, 408. 97 660 8, 000 | 5] 4, 800 
Franklin, Ind........... 4,502 12,920.99} 660] 10,000 5 5, 100 | 
Gahomy ORIG. asic cccccese 7,214 | 24,930.60] 1,020 15, 000 | 5 5, 900 | 
URCGE EN inns avadcckooon 1,673 6, 643. 48 360 5, 000 | 5 4,000 
Hartsville, 8. C.......... 2, 365 9, 884. 33 480 3, 000 | 5 4,000 
Hawkinsville, Ga........ 3, 420 8, 129. 91 77: 8, 000 5 4, 800 
Henderson, Tex......... () | 6,666.76 300 | 5, 000 | 5 3, 400 
Hickman, Ky........... 2, 736 8,538.80}  520| 5,000 5 4, 800 
Indianola, lowa......... 3,283 | 12,538.14 | 1,060 | 5,000 5 5,000 
Indianola, Miss.......... 1,098 | 7,661.88 | 450 5,000 | 5 3, 700 
Jackson, Ga. ..........0- 1,862, 6,647.65 340} 5,000 5 4, 200 | 
Jacksonville, Tex........ 2,875 | 12,763.95 660 5, 000 5 4, 500 | 
Lafollette, Tenn......... 2,816 5,065. 98 |........| 6,000 5 4,000 
Las Vegas, Nev. i 945 (A... eee 5,000 | 5 5, 100 | 
RMUNO, Mai viastecnas wae 2,415 7,720. 94 340 5,000 | 5 3,400 
Lawrenceburg, Ind...... 3,930 | 13,357.26] 1,140 10,000 5 4,300 
Lenoir City, Tenn....... 3, 592 6,460.46 |........ 6,000 5 4,000 | 
Lewisburg, Pa.......... 3,081 | 15,203.71} 1,087} 10,000 5 5,000 | 
romisboss, Teen asus a 1,830 | 9,430.44 360 5,000 5 4, 700 
VM BEE oo ccnancene 2,312 | 8,311.56 540 5, 000 5 4, 100 
Lexington, Miss......... 2,428 | 8,421.04 600 5,000 5 3,700 
Lockhart, Tex.:......... 2,945 | 10,617.08 660 6,000 5 4, 500 
Louisburg, N.C......... 1,775 | 8,128. 64 600 6,000 5 5, 200 
Lowville, N. Y.......... 2,940 14,307.29! 1,050! 10,000 5 4,900 


' Not given. 
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> Pres- | | 
Place. | Popu- a | | See Mainte- 
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| 
Mangum, Okla.......... 3, 667 | $11,023. 24 $121 $6,000 | 5, | £4, 800 
Manning, S.C........... | 1, 854 5, 435. 28 | 550 | 5,000 | 5 | 4, 000 
Mannington, W. Va..... 2,672 | 12,340.00} 1,346/ 10,000 | 5 | 1.900 
Be. Co. 5 5.55000. 1,519 | 8,315.52 924 | 6,000 5 5,000 
McMinnville, Tenn...... 2,299 8,724.74 5A0 | 5,000 | 5 4.500 
Manasha, Wis.........../ 6,081 | 16,672.44 864} 10,000 5 4,80) 
BE EB. 6 cn ds4<00% 1,244 | 10,619.45 300} = 5, 000 5 4,100 
BO IA «asa 5s<uscnces 2,191 6, 684. 48 500 | 5, 000 5 4,000 
Monticello, Fla.......... 1,829 6, 065. 70 600 | 5, 000 5} 4.000 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa... -| 3, 874 17,011. 87 1,500 7,500 5} 5,00) 
Neosho, Mo. ...........<. 3,661 | 28,524.15 924 | 5, 000 5 | 6, 100 
Norman, Okla....... cial 3,724 | 17,904.49 936 7,000 5 7,500 
Okolona, Miss........... 2,584} 6,160.70 480 | 5, 000 5 | 3, 700 
CP INGHL, NODE... cccces. | 2, 089 8, 924. 77 720 6,000 | 5 3,609 
Oswego, Kans.!.......... | 2,317 15, 166. 97 834 5,009 | 5 5,00) 
Owenton, Ky........... | 1,024 4, 368. 68 440 7,500 | 5 4,30) 
SPUN 6 8 caccecvenades 2,229; 6,416.94 400 5, 000 5 3,50) 
are 1,474 | 7,037.89 540 5, 000 5 4,00) 
Pascagoula, Miss.........] 3,379 6,179. 94 318 | 5, 000 5 3,70) 
RR EIN, 6s cen aecoads 1,880; 6,719.12 | : 6, 000 5 4,40) 
BR UR an can aatates | 1,012; 6,439.25 | 360 5,000 5 4,00) 
Perryville, Mo........... | 1, 708 | 5, 662. 91 40) 5, 000 5 | 4,00) 
Pineville, Ky............ | 2,161 7, 369. 83 600 5.000 | 5 1 30) 
Placerville, Cal. ......... | 1,014 | 10,038.38] 1,517] 10,009 5} 5,200 
Plymouth, Pa.?.......... | 16,996 | 12,776.20) 1,096 15,009 5 5,10) 
Ponca City, Okla........ | 2,521 | 12,283.13 s40 7,500 5 4,30) 
ROR IO. Wc ccnneedee | 4,036 | 19,320.22 7380 9,000 5 5.00) 
Redlands, Cal........... | 10, 449 40, 529. 68 | Sil 30,00) 5 5,80) 
De Ca 2,755 | 7,831.80 489 | 5, 000 5 4 iy) 
Rockwood, Tenn........ | 3, 660 6, 242.98 |...... 6,009 4.00) 
Russellville, Ky......... | 3 | 8,512.50] 709"! 10,000 5} alo) 
OS eae 1,796 | 6,142.11 180 5, 000 5 100) 
Salisbury, Mo........... | 1, 834 7, 438. 25 500 5, 000 | 5 4, 000 
San Benito, Tex......... / (3) 8,199.12 180 6, 000 | 5 4, 500 
Santer. N.C... 2 sc. 2, 282 9, 568. 04 500 7, 000 | 5 4, 800 
San Mateo, Cal.......... 4,384 | 17. 909.63 900 15, 000 | 5 4, 800 
Santa Monica, Cal....... | 7,847 | 41,139.36] 1,096 15, 000 | 5 5, 800 
Seward, Nebr........... | 2,106 | 10,191.59 | 900 6, 000 5 4, 300 
Sheffield, Ala......... ul 4, 865 7, 968.77 | 669 5, 000 ! 5 3, 500 
Stanford, Ky ...........- | 1, 532 6, 228. 48 | 396 5, 000 5 4,300 
Stillwater, Okla.........| 3,444] 15,591.84 | 996 7, 000 } 5 4, 800 
Summerville, 8. C....... { 2,355 | 7,796.61 | 440 5, 000 | 5 4, 000 
Susanville, Cal.......... 688 | 7, 058.08 600 10, 000 5 4,800 
Thomaston, Ga.......... 1,645 | 6,144.63 360 5, 000 | 5 4, 200 
Two Rivers, Wis........ 4,850 | 15,728.86 584 10, 000 5 4, 800 
Van Buren, Ark.... : 3, 878 9, 884.36 | 1,060 6, 000 | 5 4 800 
Venice, Cal. (formerly | | 
Ocean Park) ..... 3,119 |} 13,501.77] 112 10,000 | 5 5, 200 
Waurika, Okla.......... | 2,928} 6,480.82] 420 5, 000 | 5 3, 800 
Wayne, Nebr.......... | 2,140 | 10,709.54 | = 932 5, 000 | 5 4, 300 
Wellsville, N. Y | 4,382 | 21,834.16 | 815 12, 500 5 5, 0) 
Westboro, Mass... .. ex 5, 446 14, 552.31 1,275 15, 000 | 5 », 400 
West Palm Beach, Fla ‘| 1, 743 25, 850. 5S 2, 865 10, 000 5 », B00 
Whitinsville, Mass.......| (3) | 12,182.30} 800 10, 000 | 5 , 409 
Williamston, N.C. 1,574} 6,043.18 | 300 5, 000 | 5 3, 700 
Winder, Ga......... 2,443 | 7,317.19 | 106 5, 000 5 4, 200 
Windsor, Mo......-.. 2, 241 7,918.08 | €00 5, 000 5 4, 000 
ES RAMS ih on cabs oa cn ceweete ae’ saaidong . 
Winona, Miss........ 2, 512 8, 584.35 | 460 7, 500 | 5 3, 700 
Ps ote veins } 2 326 8, 596.98 | 600 9, 000 | 5 4, 000 
Yuma, Ariz....... | 2,914 | 14,038.77 680 6,000 | 5 | 4, 800 
Okmulgee, Okla......... 4,176 25, 645. 80 1, 464 135, 000 | 0 6, 800 
i ne te Peeve .'252, 069 |9, 516, 000 1, 490, 210 
' 
1 Changed in new bill to sec. 4, site and building, $50,000. 
2? Changed in new bill to sec. 4, site and building, $65,00). 
? Not given 
‘For Winnfield, La., see section 3. 
These are the people who are paying direct taxes to build 


and maintain the $88,000,060 contained in the pending bill: 


ORDINARY, EMERGENCY, AND INCOME-TAX RECEIPTS. 


Supplemental statement showing by States and Territories ordinary 
receipts only, ‘“ emergency revenue” (act of Oct. 22, 1914, which was 
extended to and including Dec, 31, 1916, by public resolution No. 2, 
approved Dee. 17, 1915), and income-tag receipts under act of Oct. 8, 
1913, during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916. 


1 
Ordinary, ex- Corporation 
poratior 


| . > Yy wWividu 
clusiveofemer-| =mergency Individual 


States, Territories, et 


gency revenue. } revenue. | income tax. | income tax. 
+ Spinner pee oie 
Alabama...........-. $91, 320. 15 | $264,967.62 | $201,568.82 | $109,983. 51 
MS wascananndnen i 15, 426. 94 |: 15, 819. OL | 1 26, 634. 30 10, 741. 56 
PNM so xcaizadati 10,767.72 | 107, 549. 46 182, 694. 64 50, 607. 07 
ac ictadecanal 66, 064, 81 | 240, 191. 64 | 112,074. 11 | 44, 278.79 
California............. | 8, 385,137.97 | 3, 407,417.56 | 1, 886,379.17 | 1,488, 184. 98 
a eer 321, 312. 31 | 526, 946. 50 | 464, 293. 67 | 42,478. 80 
Connecticut .......... 1,451, 227. 60 1, 123,038.88 | 1, 275,389.68 | 1, 446, 218. 16 
NID. 255s ecsess 332, 769. 19 223,641.36 | 1,078,185.89 | 1,441,431. 59 
District of Columbia. .| 502, 594. 93 | 258, 839. 18 152, 892. 39 j 193, 682. 99 
ae 1, 264, 683. 73 | 309, 379. 62 108, 690. 12 133, 461. 34 
NE. Salcdutloand 173, 855. 29 | 651, 579. 58 367, 291. 95 | 199; 46. 46 
NG 6 due vkeaswuels 99,514. 48 | 140, 540.05 | 341, 938. 37 112, 144.95 
IR ovc kavoada asus 27, 138. 33 | 109, 794. 07 129, 392. 94 10, 932. 61 
Me décbanddecnns 45, 757,773.68 | 8,783, 789.10 5, 579,151.99 | 5, 166, 689. 91 
Indiana... ... 28,024,055.01 | 1,599, 705. 69 814, 207, 98 | 410, 320. 06 


phan dl 
1 Includes $20,937.10 income tax on Alaska railroads. 
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Me Tee ee edin Matos eon en The High Cost of Living. 
receipts only, “ emerg revenue,” ete, Continued. : P 
Ordinary, ¢ | } I . Y Y > . 
tories ete. elusiveot emer-| Hmergeney | Corporation | na EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
eucy reven! OF 
j Y mh Y 4 
ik le F  ictencr | acememieel meanest Genial HON. MARTIN DIBS, 
1 ) ». ) sf #2? 3 Q Iw 303 7 
| 35,8701 795, 13 0 | (1845.54 | 185,112.75 OF TEXAS, 
| ) O17 ") O41 PY, Q as ona’ 2 Tas 
See rts ? on’ ao | so sit ae | 1982818 In roe Housr ov Representatives, 
‘ 1 4 g 5 687.3 5 216.58 
; F ; aa ,a1] 26 a: ; a oe Vonday, January 22, 1917. 
370,278.24 | 2,090, 472.8 876, 745. 98 
= ' 9 1 679 24 | 1 834. 447 “ or Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, the present high prices are the effect 
Mi 12, 443.0 _ 883. 91 _28,09 a Bi 456. 97 of a number of well-known causes, chief of which may be men- 
Mu, 1910.0 4 ae 4 i 174 529.91 ! “-. 959.95 | tioned cheap gold, the war in Europe, and the drift of popula- 
‘ 10. 294.38 829. 502. 60 332, 703. 69 160,206.31 | tion from the farm to the city. 
Nev { ) | 19.84 | 52, 387. 40 5, 224. 54 As to the first of these causes, cheap gold, the world’s produc- 
oa sia’ 008. 49 | 2,788 o8 1 1 637 4 ron’ $00: 18 tion of gold is enormously greater than ever before. Indeed, the 
Je 333 7937.63 | 1388 7 | a “43. 916, 13 world’s production of gold in the past 25 years has been of 
Vew 00 131,431. 5) | 14,947,802. 46 | 30,252, 255.39 | greater volume than for the previous 400 years. That is to say, 
Nort alate ee aaa - 93% a BO ~ ot 4 38 an 7 the world has produced more gold in the past 25 years than was 
Ohi > 958° iy | ,627,218.61 | 2,416,701.11 | produced in the 400 years preceding Prices are measured in 
| ne ootee A ; mee 80 | a oe terms of gold, and therefore cheap gold is but another way of 
i een 1 1702 | 7 544 it | 6.7a0o9289 | 6313 191.41 | S8¥Ying high prices. The second cause, the European war, not 
P 88,551.7 only resulted in the importation of a large amount of gold into 
R 758, 45.19 | {1 + | the United States, but shifted many millions of men from the 
Senet ’ — - > | 9 ranks of the producers into the ranks of consumers, thereby 
< Nennessec........... 1, 742,918.51 | 604 curtailing the supply and increasing the demand for farm and 
1 aoe 172, 400 3 | OM factory products and all other articles of commerce. The third 


fundamental cause of high prices may be found in the drift of 
population from farm to city. That such has been the move 
ment of population is conclusively shown by the census reports 
for a great number of years, which movement has become more 
intense in the past 20 yenrs. 

As to the first of these cnuses, gold, it may be remarked that 
there is nothing which the lawmaking body can do about it. 
Cheap gold, or, as Dr. Adam Smith puts it, the fertility of the 
mines, relieves the debtor class by making it easier to pay 
debts, and burdens the creditor elass by reducing the purchas- 
ing power of money. Depreciating money is not so much an 
evil as appreciating money, becxuuse if fixed obligations are to 
be disturbed by the fluctuating value of money it were better 
to pinch the lender than the borrower, seeing that he is likely 
to be better able to stand it. Safe reliance may be had upon 
the laws of nature and the wisdom of Providence against an 
overproduction of gold. 





tal ’ 303, 507, 733. 03 | 84, 278,302.13 | 56,993, 657.98 | 67, 943, 594. 63 


And these are the total receipts that were collected to be 
use n part for erecting unnecessary buildings all over the 


AND TERRITORIES DURING THB LAST FISCAL YEBAR 


{f intcrnal revenue, by States and Territories of 
and the Philippine Islands, during the fiscal year 
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gerecate col : 4 “rey f ) 
_ tions. State, Territory, ete Fy otlen As to the war in Europe, whereby millions have ceased to pro- 
anni Rieti eae a duce and have become cousumers, there is unfortunately no 
aot $067,840.10 || Nevada sz 293 93 | hope for its termination by an act of Congress. _ 
Aja Te aa 1 68. 621. ‘I | New Hampshire... "922° 659. 06 gut the drift of population from farm to city is a matter 
ROROUE a venenealn siecitel 1,618 89 |) New Jer We iecticeire. se | 18.666,493.49 |} which statesmen can profitably employ their minds upon. The 
a hala eben Peet oy d+ apegnaneneenete 104, oo SLE 72 | effect is very plain. The farm no longer attracts the farmers’ 
Color Sea 1665/031.28 || North Carolina... 7°""""] 19543’ 586.95 | Children, and at the first opportunity they fly to the city. The 
Cont t | 5,295,874 North Dakota. .......... 388, 141.95 | farmer himself often follows his children to the city, and thus 
os ol Cal ambia oo ns yo Okla eee eee oe ce 7 ce he Pe whole families forsake the farm, as producers, and become con- 
Vlor a 1°S16,214.81 || Oregon...... 22.2 77777"| — oe2’051.93 | SuMers in the city. Every such remove decreases the food 
Ci .| 1, 392, 273 23 || Pennsylvania........... } 44,817,504.27 | supply and increases the demand. What is the cause? What 
: a - oie o R ar see cecccece 408 363 | the remedy? It is vain to cry against the high cost of living, 
287,401.68 || S Corolinn.......|~— 508°535.44 | if that condition results from an oyerproduciion of consumer 
it 48. 288. 74 wath Dakota 57, 742. B end an underproduction of producers. Men can not be com 
th ) jon Prrerbs nr rnstes 2, oe a pelled by law to raise beef and pork, chickens and eggs, bread 
IK ae 17, 242/18 Utah tt 6 eae ’o24' 681.87 | and butter, and other articles necessary to the life and comfort 
| 10, 182, 988. 37 || Vermont.............-- 159,561.97 | of those who eat and wear. There is something wrong in a 
9 | '» San ane 38 -L, ee steeepnetal ), 007, ool. = | system that makes it worth while for the farmer and his family 
Ma : | 16,059,024. 68 || West vinia...........| 2.000/127.46 | to migrate to the city. There is something wrong when men 
— | 12,370, 459. 88 || Wisconsin............. 12,%3, 916.57 | and women and children dread the farm and sigh for the bright 
oe a re age eee oa oer a | lights of the metropolis. Let us examine some of the objections 
M 56,519. 11 Pe ee “| popularly urged against farm life and see how real they are 
aoe oeaas a A OLAL.. 12, 7223, 287. 77 j and whether they are ¢ pable of remedy. 
= 7 The country is lonely, particularly for women and the young 
Siler RE 00 taaneinian bites te, Dds eile 2 | folks. Very often schools and churches are not accessible 
Of this amount $ as collects m the sale of stamps affixed to Philippine | These are real objections, and may not be lightly cast aside 
products at the port of San Francis rl by tt lector of the firstdistrict | Man is a social being. It is not in the nature of things for 
Seen. human beings to bury theniselves in a neighberiess wild. The 
Norr.—Alabama and Mississippi comprise the district 0, Alabama; Colorado and | worship of God is the sweetest solace to many, and only neces- 
bet enemy eee ma gtr vee sede ab Taken ~~ pont — th Jretccte | sity can force such an one to live away from access to church. 
Northampt: n, Va.. the district of Maryland; Montana, Idaho, and Utah, the discrict | Education is more and more essential to the rising generations, 
ol Montana; New Hamp nize, ioe ‘ und \ eet the district . 3 W Hampshire; } and parents are quite right in demanding that their children 
Lota, the district of North and South Dakota; Washington and Alasca, the districtor | Shall have an even chance in the race of life. These objections 
Washington; and Nevada forms a part of the first district of California. | to country life are real. The remedy lies principally with the 
The colleetions accredited to Porto Rico were returned from the following dis- | people themselves, although the Government can help. Coopera- 
om, vs tion among farmers and would-be farmers is essential. So long 
First district of New York, .......----+0-eeeeeceee rece eeeeeeee ees .---- $98,995.71 | as one farmer insists upon owning hundreds of acres, he may 
econd district of New York 459,995." | not expect close neighbors, schools, and churches. Land owner- 
S 








ship is to be commended. Every man should own land. It is 








better for the man and it is better for the Government. But to 
build up an ideal rural community each family should own a 
small rather than a large farm. The man who wants schools 
nnd churches must have neighbors, and if he would have neigh- 
bors he must give others a chance to own land. 
hateful system of tenantry will fasten itself upon the country. 
So I may say that cooperation begins with land ownership, for 
if one nan insists upon owning all the land, or a lion’s share of 
it, he can only have landless neighbors, and these will not be 
permanent. Therefore I would say to those who seek to build 
up rural communities, begin at the beginning, and forbid ex- 
cessive land ownership. 
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Otherwise a | 


That can be accomplished in two ways— | 


. . . . “ae | 
by a voluntary association of men into communities, where each 


member shall own a small quantity of land, or by a statute of 
the State limiting ownership. Both plans could be profitably 
worked upon. Land monopoly is the deadliest of all monopolies, 
We are beginning to approach the question, and when we come 
face to face with it limited ownership will be written upon the 
statute books. 

MONEY USURIOUS RATES. 

With the question of land and isolation and schools and 
churches out of the way, there are other problems to be dealt 
with. The farmer, like every other business man, sometimes 
finds it necessary to operate on borrowed capital. He may need 
money to buy land or to build and improve land alrezdy owned. 
No legitimate business can pay a high rate of interest. Farmers 
in my section have been compelled to pay from 10 to 50 per cent 
interest, and the result has been that farming has languished 
and banking flourished. Who cares to embark his capital in the 
coubtful enterprise of farming when he can become a money 
lender and be sure of large gains? Has your local bank not been 
paying dividends of 10 per cent or more and laying up a surplus? 
Is its stock not far above par? If the business of farming is to 
attract men, it must not be made the constant victim of usury. 
‘arming is a legitimate business. The farmer is entitled to a 
reasonable rate of interest. That can be accomplished in part 
by cooperation and in part by law. If small loans made for the 
purpose of buying farm land or stocking and improving a farm, 
at a moderate rate of interest, were exempt from taxation, much 
good would result. The State legislatures would do well to work 
out some such plan. The Federal farm loan banks will do good. 
Some competent man in every community should thoroughly in- 
form himself as to the Federal farm loan law and call a meeting 
of farmers and explain it to them, to the end that associations 
may be formed to take advantage of the opportunity it affords 
to get cheap money with which to acquire or improve farm 
lands. Farmers should organize and put a stop to the practice 
of usury at the local bank whenever possible. I do not mean to 
say that all banks exact usury, but many of them do; and wher- 
ever that is the case their customers ought to band together and 
put a stop to it. Husbandry and usury can not flourish side by 
side. The usurer must go. 

COOPERATIVE 


AT 


MARKETING, 

The farm marketing system in my section is woefully defi- 
cient. In some cases farmers produce a surplus and have no 
market, or else they fear to produce largely of certain crops 
lest there be no market. Take, as example, sweet potatoes. 
‘The crop is harvested within a short space of time each year. 
Those who eat potatoes want them all the year round. Some 
one must keep them in storage, to be handed out as wanted. 
The city man can not store them. He has no such facilities, 
and a few bushels will supply him. He prefers to buy as he 
consumes, in small quantities. Potato-storage houses are a 
but the individual farmer has no need for a storage 


Success, 


house all to himself, even though he were able to construct it. 


So cooperation is again indispensable. The same is true of 
peanuts. It is a very profitable crop in my country. But a 
peanut thrasher costs a large sum, and one farmer’s crop does 
not require the exclusive services of a thrasher. Cooperation is 
again necessary. Moreover, the Government should constantly 
Inake it easier for the farmer and city man to do business to- 
gether. The parcel-post system should be adjusted to this end. 
Che farmer’s groduce often passes through the hands of so 


many middle men and is so price marked up and shopworn 
down that the ultimate consumer gets but the frazzled re- 
mains at a ruinous price. If a farmer in the community 


here I live has a dozen fat hogs in excess of his own needs 
he is at a loss how to reach the consumer. Cooperation among 
farmers would supply the full carload. Collective bargaining 
would eliminate the waste of numerous middle men and give a 
profit to the farmer and a reasonable price to the consumer. 
These, Mr. Speaker, are some of the difficulties that confront 
laurmers and those who wish to become farmers. There must 
be a spirit of cooperation on all hands or farming will continue 
ata low ebb in that delightful land I love to call home. It is 
not enough for the large landowner to cut his acres up and sell 





| can be profitably spent by the farmer “studying up’ 
| business, 
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it out to farmers in the wild state. The thus attacking 
a wilderness single handed must needs have a stout heart. 
There must be a spirit of cooperation all along the line. Nature 
has done her part. In my section of this empire State of Texas 
is to be found a good climate, an abundance of pure water, 


plentiful fuel, cheap land, and a soil which 
a great variety of those articles which } 
the necessities and the luxuries of life. 

In all my travels about I have never seen a fairer and a bet- 


abundantly 
with 


ikind 


ter home land than east Texas. Let some genius for organiza- 
tion, some friend of his people arise and lead the way to a 
solution of this problem. Such a man would be honored and 


rewarded while he lives. Let homeseekers band themselves to- 
gether to the end ] 
without living a 
and markets. 

Mr. Speaker, I have briefly outlined some of the disadvan- 


that they 


life of 


may live in 


without 


God's open country 


loneliness, schools, churches, 





tages of country life. These can be overcome. There is an- 
| Other side to the picture. The open country has many advan- 
tages. Freedom is there. Pure air and independence is a 
heritage of the farmer. Deadly disease germs can not thrive 
in the pure air of the open country. Life lasts longer in the 
country and it is sweeter while it lasts. The dread and fear 


of poverty in old age is not so great in the country, for who 
that is proprietor of a few acres of land need fear the gaunt 
hand of starvation? The open country has always been the 
breeding ground for the great men of the land. There is some- 
thing about a crowded city which seems to stifle genius, contract 


| the mental vision, and turn the genial currents of the soul into 
| sordid channels. 


Cultivated fields, woodland stretches, expan- 
Sive prairies, growing grain, ripening fruit, lowing herds, sinz- 
ing birds, the prattling of children—these are the scenes which 


quicken genius, warm the heart, toughen the body, and 
strengthen the mind. The summers are cooler in the country 


and the winters more comfortable. There a neighbor has time 
to talk with you. There one can tell a story without being for- 
ever haunted with the doubt of its freshness. Patriotism hath 
her seat in the country. The very safety of the Republic de- 
mands that the hegira from the farm to the city should cease. 
The Government is doing much to arouse an interest in agri- 
culture. Lecturers are being sent to the remotest regions to 
speak to the people. Millions of pieces of farm literature are 
being printed at Government expense and placed in the hands 
of the people in the effort to arouse an interest in farm life. 
A list of farmers’ bulletins should be placed in the hands of 
every man, woman, and child in the United States. No Member 
of Congress should feel it beneath his dignity to send out these 
bulletins upon request. The rainy days and wintry weather 
on his 
His son can gather wisdom in the study of plant life 
and his daughter can find profit in a study of the art of canning. 

The high cost of living works many hardships no doubt, but 
it is the purse which a compensating Providence hangs up to 
counteract the lure of the city. It not an unmixed evil. 
Those who grumble at high-priced cold-storage eggs, which are 
“stale, flat, and unprofitable,” should remember that the coun- 
try hen is cackling 1 welcome back to the farm. The neglected 
cattle are lowing for the master’s care, and for the wa f it 
beef is high. The pigs need slop, and if the owner has moved to 
town they will not get It and pork will come high. The earth 


Is 


nt o 


demands the touch of the hushandman and is barren without it. 
There is the open country—broad, fresh, fertile Nature 
stretches out her arms in welcome to the overcrowded cities 
and bids the weary ones find peace and plenty on the farm. It 


is not a place for idle hands. It is not a place for the money 
mad. The land must be tilled and farming yields no golden 
store for Midas or the miser. But toil and frugality will 
usually be rewarded with plenty on the farm, and who has 
more than plenty has trouble for his pains. 
Universal Military Training. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
v Py Y v ) rir ry 
HON. EDMUND PLATT, 
OF NEW YORK 
In roe House or Represenvratives, 
Wednesday, January 17, 1917 
Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, the sentiment for what is gen- 
erally, though somewhat inaccurately, called versal military 
training has undoubtedly gained rapidly among all classes of 


people in all parts of the United States and is steadily growing 
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= ; is |} In my opinion, the increases recommended are most meriterious 
f ‘ GO to 90 bei loned in their character, and will not only aid in improving the post 
ch of service puge tw office service in a general v but will more adequately co 
=n of daylight drills, not pensate this capable and valuable class of Government labor. 
I year in camp. “@"rs GI ro L sincerely hope thi provision in the bill, which gives the met 
; Cit i Anpually ig | $1,000 per year whe they are first regularly appointed, in 
other ve in oe V hich | it feast S creasins the amount automatic uly to $1,100, $1,200, and up t 
hools ce In camp al inusketry. | $1500 in the succeeding years, will be« i Aw 
, ee All the postal employees thre hout my district are, o 
rvice dut aia tt 7 cour vitally interested in this proposition I have hea 
ary : from practically every organization of post-office clerk nd 
Ay : tn ; » duty in | CATO in my section of the State, and they umanimously urge 
war time | the increases recommended on the ground of the high cost o 
a oe ea nae living ind becau ea dollar v ill not go as far now in the pu 
when war bee o - “Y | chase of necessaries of life as it would 10 years ago. 
UNirep § Cy \ | Before closing, I wish to give a list of the organizations that 
— Jom i have sent representatives to see me or that have mailed me 
C ulsoery gymnasium drill and physical training with t | a LIONS and letters Ch ro BEX lude the following: Branch 250 
arn schools, 15.00 $0.minutenauthechesh day. = | ae ge anne midi te alc ha : 
arm uw hie at aan ay sranch 379, Holyoke Post Office Employees; Branch 1840, r 
Aa TO 8 United National Association of Post Office Clerks, Adams : 
I weeks each year in camp. Mass.; Greenfield Post Office Employees; Branch 128, National FE 
Elementary naval and military exervises. Association of Letter Carriers, Westtield, Mass.; Westfield Post : 
In winter, schools, Office Clerks; Branch 


149, United National Association of Post 
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Office Clerks, Westfield, Mass.; Williamstown Letter Oarriers’ 
Association: North Adams Pest Office Employees; Branch 261, 
National Association of Letter Carriers, Greenfield, Mass.; 
Branch 615, National Association of Letter Carriers, Adams, 
Mass.; Railway Postal Clerks of the First Division, and others. 

I heartily approve the salary features in the Post Office 
appropriation bill, 





Publie Buildings. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CLARK, 


OF FLORIDA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Monday, January 22, 1917. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, under the general leaye 
to print remarks on the omnibus public-buildings bill granted all 
Members I desire to place in the Recorp an editorial contained 
in the Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, Md., under date of 
January 11, 1917. The Manufacturers’ Record is one of the 
ablest and most conservative publications in the United States, 
and I commend this article to the consideration of those diminu- 
tive souls who can not see beyond the confines of their own 
“little pent-up Uticas.” 

The editorial is as follows: 


{from the Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore, Md., Jan. 11, 1917.] 
if 1$ A PITY FOR THE NEW YORK SUN’S HAPPINSSS THAT NATURE DID NOT 
MAKE TH® SOUTH A BARREN LAND. 

In its bitter sectional campaign against the South in its fight against 
what it calls the * pork barrel’? the New York Sun seems to be doing 
its best to destroy the reputation which it once had for honesty and 
accuracy, 

That some of its statements against the construction of public build- 
ings in small towns are justified we freely admit, as we stated last 
week, but many of the statements which it is publishing are absolutely 
inaceurate, and are either wilifally published for the purpose of mis- 
leading the public, or are due to a degree of ignorance which puts to 
shame all of the Sun’s supposed knowledge on business matters. 

The Sun undertakes to criticize southern Congressmen, not only for 
some of the unwise proposals in regard to post-office appropriations in 
small towns, but it denounces them for the decision to enlarge the 
navy yard at Portsmouth, Va., as though this decision was simply due 
to the fact that the present administration is in power. It entirely 
overlooks the fact that long before this administration existed the naval 
authorities had recognized the superiority of the naval site at Ports- 
mouth, and desired that it should be made one of the greatest naval 
bases, if not the greatest, in the United States. 

It is possibly unfortunate, from the Sun’s point of view, that Nature 
placed Hampton Roads in the South, but in doing so Nature gave to 
this section one of the most remarkable harbors to be found in the 
world, and all nava] men have for generations recognized this. If the 
Sun could have its way we presume that it would have the Government 
blot out Hampton Roads or fill it up and thus destroy one of the 
Nation’s greatest assets. 

The Sun, we believe, in old times was ever a great admirer of the 
remarkable business acumen of Collis P. Huntington. Now, it so hap- 
pened that Mr, Huntington, with a full knowledge of every part of 
the United States, from. the Pacific coast to the Atlantic, selected 
Hampton Roads as a site for building the greatest shipyard in 
America—a yard which now has under contract 350,000,000 worth of 
work, and which, since it was established by Mr. Huntington, has 
nearly always been able to underbid every other shipyard in the 
country on Boverusaant ships, from small boats to great battleships. 

The development of the naval yard at Portsmouth, a few miles away 
from this Newport News shipyard, is merely the carrying out of plans 
long formulated by the Navy. And this work is only being done now 
because, while its importance was recognized in the past by other 
administrations, the country would not support Congress in voting 
appropriations sufficieatly large for the building of a real Navy. 

As C. P, Huntington recognized the superior advantages of the 
Hampton Roads region, so did H. H. Rogers, who deliberately set out 
to build a low-grade road from that point to the West Virginia coal 
fields, and this road to-day hauls the largest average trainloads of any 
railroad in the United States. s 

In the Sun of December 80 is this vicious sneer: “ Several of the 
other preparedness measures, Such as the nitrate plant, the armor- 
plate plant, and the naval laboratory, have also found a home in the 
South.” 

Now, no one knows, unless it be the committees having the matter in 
charge, where either the nitrate plant or the armor-plate plant will 
g0, The armor-plate-plant board has roe that this plant should 
be built somewhere in the interior, and it has named a number of cities 
in the West as well as in the South as meeting the conditions required ; 
but no decision has yet been made, and the subcommittee which is to 
undertake to decide the final point of location has not even _investi- 
gated the different points named, and therefere has not reached any 
conclusion. This plant will, we are sure, be located at the point 
recommended by the subcommittee and approved by the board as the 
best point for its location; and men who are familiar with the life of 
Admiral Dewey and his associates on the board are not likely to char 
them with being controlled by politicians and selecting a location merely 
to accommodate politicians. 

So far as the location ef the nitrate plant is concerned, no final 
decision has been reached; and if this plant should go to a point in 
the South its lecation there would be for the simple reason that a 
board of experts, moved only by their expert knowledge of the subject, 
have accepted Nature’s decision and selected the point where Nature 





— 


has given the greatest advantage. There are points in the West 
vigorously contesting with the South for the location of the plant. 
The final decision, we are sure, will be made purely from the stand- 
point of the experts who have been apyetetes to consider the question, 
and they will not be controlled by the politicians, nor will the effort 
of the New York Sun to discredit the South be permitted to influence 
these experts for or against this section. 

If we may judge by the viciousness of the way in which the Sun 
is carrying on this campaign, it looks upon the South as an unfortunate 
incumbrance to the Nation rather than as the Nation’s greatest asset. 
It overlooks the fact that Nature has more richly endowed this region 
with coal and iron, with oil and gas and sulphur and salt, with water 
powers and timber and agricultural capabilities than it has given to 
any other part of the United States. There are other sections that 
have some one of these advantages perhaps in excess of the South, 
but there is no other section that has such a combination. Indeed, 
there = no other section of the world that can match the South in this 
respect. 


If the Sun were patriotic, if it looked beyond the provincialism of 
New York, if it saw with a broad vision, as the whole country is be- 
ginning to recognize, that there can be no national safety without the 
largest development of the South, it might get a new vision of things. 
It might become a power for good instead ef degenerating, as it is now 
doing, into a common scold, apparently moved by a spirit of mean 
viciousness to the South. 

It is unfortunate for national welfare that at this late date such a 
spirit should be found ruling in the office of any American newspaper. 

What 2 pity that nature did not deny the South any natural ad- 
vantage! Then indeed might the Sun have been happy. It is a 
thousand pities, so far as the Sun is concerned, that this section has 
three-fifths of the Nation’s coast line, with many magnificent harbors ; 
that it has limitless stores of ore and coal; that it has great water 
powers, including ene which surpasses in potentiality all of the power 
thus far developed at Niagara Falls, and that it preduces the cotten 
crop which for generations has been the basis of the Nation’s inter- 
national trade relations. 

How gloriously happy, drunk with the joy of the occasion, would 
the Sun be if nature had denied to the South these rich resources and 
made it a land barren of advantages, as barren, indeed, as the vicious 
attacks which the Sun is now making upon the South are barren of 
fairness and truth! 

Unfortunately, however, nature gave to the South this matchless 
combination of advantages and unfortunately for its own happiness the 
Sun can not suppress them, mor can its slanderous attacks completely 
obliterate their relation to the Nation’s welfare. 

If New York and Boston and the rest of the East are prosperous 
it is largely because they have had the South as the producer of the 
raw materials which have furnished the basis for a very large propor- 
tion of our manufacturing industry and of our foreign commerce, in- 
cluding all our cotton, more than 50 per cent of our lumber, ali our 
sulphur, more than 50 per cent of our oil, all our eottonseed products, 
most of our early vegetables and fruits, most of the coal which runs 
the factories of New England and many of New York’s, all of our rice, 
all of home-produced cane sugar, much of the granites and marbles 
that go into the greatest buildings of New York and the Hast, all of 
our naval stores, and many other products essential to national progress. 
Blot out the South and the country’s prosperity would be destroyed. 

If New York and the Hast want to be safe against danger in time of 
war, there is no possible way in which this can be secured except 
through the utilization of the raw materials and the natural ad 
vantages of the South for the prownevien of explosives, of iron and 
steel and munitions of war, and for the men who would be a vital part 
of any army of defense to protect every part of the ceuntry. 

But the Sun utterly ignores these facts and raises the cry of sec- 
tionalism as it has not been raised for a generation because, forsooth, 
it finds in some of the bills now before Congress for public buildings 
proposed appropriations for small southern towns which should not 
at present be crowded into the list. And it finds some rivers, about 
which it knows nothing, which it lightly esteems because of this super- 
fluity of ignorance. When it finds that a river has been used for carry- 
ing logs it seems to be bereft of ordinary reason and not to know that 
the rafting of timber is an essential element in supplying the lumber 
needed by the country, for it is timber which could not be reached or 
marketed by railroads. Wher it finds a projected improvement on a 
river which has as yet no commerce it ignores the fact that facilities 
for commerce must be created before commerce can develop. 

Its display of ignorance on all of these points is a sad reflection upen 
the intelligence which once prevailed in the office of the Sun. 

The attack on the proposed Mississippi River levee work again dis- 
Plays the hopeless ignorance and the bitter prejudice alike whick pre- 
vail in the Sun office. The Mississippi River drains the richest valley 
on earth. The fullest utilization of all the land in that valley its 
essential to the highest national development. 

This river, running its course from the extreme northern limit of 
the country, passing through many States to the Guif, can only be 
adequately handled by the National Government. Leveeing and drain- 
age work must go together. 

Roosevelt recognized this situation, as have all other intelligent men 
who have studied it, and vigorously advocated the drainage of the 
overflowed lands along the Mississippi and the adequate levecing of the 
river to make these lands available. 

The cotton manufacturers of New England, knowing what the reclama- 
tion of these Jands would mean in increased preduction of fine grades 
of cotton, have been eager for this work to be done by the National 
Government. 

Great trade organizations in the North and West, like the « 
manufacturers of New England, appreciate this situation and 
urged that this bill should be passed. 

The Mississippi River levee bill is a measure for national improve- 
ment, in its seope infinitely beyond all of the irrigation work that 
has been done by the Government in the semiarid regions of the West. 
The land that would be reclaimed would add immensely to the wealth 
ef the country. If put into corn, it could produce a crop greater than 
the total corn yield of the United States at present. _ aoe 

Neither individual landowners nor States can do this combined drain 
age and levee work, for the Federal Government controls the man 
agement of every river which is navigable, and therefore the responsi- 
bility of keeping the Mississippi River within its bounds is a national 
work, 50 seanguined by public men for a generation, as well as by busi- 
ness men, who certainly have had patriotism as broad as that of the 
Sun, and whose knowledge of the conditions ave been so vastly beyond 
the Sun’s knowledge of the subject that theirs might be counted as a 
mountain beside a mustard seed as representing the Sun's. 
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TLON. HENRY 

OF ILLINOIS, 

In Tue Hovust or RerresenTATIvEs, 

Tucsday, January 23, 1917. 

Mr. RAINEY. 

United Bakers of Greater New York and Vicinity. 
referred to is as follows: 

COPY OF LETTER FROM MR. 


The matter 


RAINEY TO NEW YORK BAKERS, 
DECEMBER 31, 1916. 
Abin E. PLARRR, 
Chairman United Bakers of Greatcr New York and Vicinity, 
61 Broadway, New York City. 

Dear Str: I am in receipt of your circular letters of recent date 
in which vou discuss the alarming bread situation in the United 
States, and in which you insist that the way to remedy the situation 
is to “stop the export leak.” In other words, your theory is that 
there should be no further exportations of wheat. A very striking 
postal card you send out contains the following language printed in 
red, “ Wheat famine an actual fact!" “ Feed America first!” “ Why 
shall the people starve?" “O Lord, give us this day our daily bread!” 
The figures you submit in your various statements indicate a wheat 
shortage in this country of a little over 10 per cent, 

have been trying now for nentay two years to repeal the old 
Spanish-American war tax on mixed flour, which, with its moonshine- 
whisky regulations, prevents the mixing of corn flour, whether made 
by the dry or wet process, with wheat flour. It has been demonstrated 
that a mixture of 20 per cent corn flour or cornstarch and 80 per 
cent wheat flour produces an excellent bread mixture. I have a Dill 
pending which a number of organizations of bakers and millers in the 
country are fighting bitterly. It provides not only for the repeal of 
the Spanish-American War tax and the regulations which go with it, 
but it provides that mixed flour shall only be composed of the ground 
product of wheat or corn or some other cereal mixed. It absolutely 
prevents adulteration of flour, and adulteration is possible under the 
present mixed-flour law. It requires that each package shall be 
marked with the names and the percentages of the ingredients con- 
tained therein. The present mixed-flour law does not so require. The 
present mixed-flour law yields a revenue of $2,000 or $3,000 a year, 
and it costs $25,000 or $30,000 a year to collect this small revenue. 
The bakers in the country who are fighting my bill insist that they 
want to keep up the purity of the bread they manufacture, and some 
of these organizations are contributing large sums for the purpose of 
defeating my bill. The millers’ organizations of the country are con- 
tributing still larger sums for the same purpose. Just how these large 
contributions are to be used I do not know. Whenever there is any 
Jikeliiood of my bill coming out of the committee Members of Congress 
are flooded with protests from millers and bakers throughout the 
country. One Member of Congress told me that he received from 
millers and bakers 200 telegrams of protest in one day against the 
food measure I propose. 

The United States is a great corn-raising country. 
ticularly great wheat-raising country. They raise three times as much 
wheat in Europe as we raise in the United States, but we raise more 
corn than all the rest of the world. We are at the present time the 
only Nation in the world which prohibits the mixing of corn flour and 
wheat flour. An order has just been issued in England requiring that 
the flour imported into England shall contain not more than 76 per 
cent of pure wheat flour. Bread made out of pure wheat flour has 
always sold in Europe cheaper than it sells here, and it is selling there 
to-day, notwithstanding the great war which prevails, cheaper than it 
sells in this country. The passage of my bill would add at once 20 
per cent to the amount of bread flour in the United States and would 
more than meet the conditions to which you refer in your communt- 
cations, An embargo on wheat is a legislative impossibility. It can 
not be accomplished, and even if it were possible to procure such legis- 
lation, would it not be a better plan to remove the tax and the re- 
strictions which go with it upon mixed flour and permit this 
industry to assume the position it ought to have in this country? 


It is not a par- 


The great commercial bakers are mixing cornstarch with wheat 
flour at the present time. With power mixers they are prepared to 
do it. They are also able to buy cornstarch in carload lots. Small 
bakers are not able to do this, and, of course, the cornstarch which 
reaches the retail trade in small packages costs just as much as wheat 
flour. In a recent issue the Milling and Grain News of St. Louis called 


attention to the fact that “ the largest bakers in the leading centers of 
this country are using a bread mixture containing as much as 380 per 
cent cornstarch, Other bakers are using only 10 per cent, but the 
amount varies from 10 per cent to 30 per cent.” This article proceeds 
to call attention to the fact that a representative of one of the largest 
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There would, therefore, be available for all bakers, if the mixed-flour 
law were repealed, a bread material costing $1.41 less per barrel than 
the material they now use. A barrel of flour will make 4,900 ounces 
of dough. It takes 16 ounces of dough to make a 14-ounce loaf, 
Therefore each barrel of flour will make 306 14-ounce loaves. If these 
loaves reach the ultimate consumer at 5 cents a loaf the finished product 
of a barrel of flour costing $9.60 would bring in $15.30. I am aware that 
in this country we have an unusually expensive system of distribution 
as applied to bread. The commissions, sales acceunts, advertising, 
overhead expenses, and especially the returned “ stales’’ amount in the 
aggregate to a considerable sum. You, however, do not use patent 
flour at $9.60 per barrel, but the cheaper grades, and you are not now 
selling a 14-ounce loaf, but a loaf that weighs considerably less. There- 
fore, the difference between the cost of a barrel of flour and the com- 
pleted product when delivered to the producer is considerably more than 
I have indicated above. 

I am not aware that your organization has taken a position yet on 
my mixed-flour bill. I am sending you some copies of a speech I made 
on the subject on the 25th of August in the House of Representatives. 
Inasmuch as the larger bakers of your city, of Boston, and other cities 
are now mixing cornstarch or corn flour with their flour I desire to 
submit that it would solve the problem to which you call attention abso- 
lutely if the restrictions on the business of mixing flour were removed 
and if mixed flour was permitted to go on sale in New York and 
throughout the country. I am calling attention to this situation hoping 
to obtain the support of your organization for my bill, which secures 
for the country, if it passes, a purer and a more wholesome flour than 
anything now on the market, and which supplies absolutely the shortage 
in bread-making material in this country to which you call attention in 
your communications. 

Very truly, yours, Henry T, RAINBY. 


REPLY OF NEW YORK BAKERS. 
UNITED BAKERS OF GREATER NBW YOKK AND VICINITY, 
61 Broadway, New York, January 20, 17. 
Mr. H. T. Raney, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of December 31 and have 
noted its contents. I am in favor of your bill and so are most of the 
retail bakers throughout the country. We believe that the old Spanish- 
American War tax on flour should be repealed, and also that a correct 
statement of the contents of a loaf should be made on the wrapper. 
Opposition seems to come mostly from mills and from the wholesale 
bakers for obvious selfish reasons. The mixing of wheat with corn, 
however, would not solye the problem as it presents itself to-day. In 
the first instance, there is a shortage of corn just as well as of wheat. 
In the second instance, the wheat shortage will become aggrayated as 
time goes on throughout the world on account of lack of labor, fer- 
tilizer, and also a lack of wheat seed of good quality. Another ne we 
believe that if the people decide to eat bread composed of mixed flour, 
say, 80 per cent wheat and 20 per cent corn, they should do so volun- 
tarily and not under compulsion—this country does not want compul- 
sion in any form—public or private, general or special ; it wants freedom 
to eat wheat bread or corn bread just as it likes, and the country is 
right. Why should the wheat of this country be exported to foreign 
countries and we go short? If the export is stopped, and then it is found 
that there is still a shortage, it will then be time to recommend a mix- 
ture of wheat and corn. 

I hope you will see the fault of your argument and assist in the 
stopping of the export of wheat. 

Yours, very truly, 
ALBIN E. PLarne, Chairman, 
TO NEW YORK BAKERS, 
JANUARY 23, 1917. 


REPLY OF MR, RAINEY 


Mr. ALBIN FE. PLARRE, 

61 Broadway, New York City. 

DEAR Sin: I greatly appreciate your letter of January 20, in the matter 
of the repeal of the old Spanish-American War tax on mixed flour. 
Your position is absolutely correct. Opposition to my bill comes mostly 
from the large millers and from the wholesale bakers for reasons that 
are entirely selfish. 

I would be very glad indeed to have your cooperation in my efforts 
to get this tax removed, and I ought to have the cooperation of bakers 
generally throughout the country. The large commercial bakers are 
using starch to-day in enormous quantities, and consumers of their 
products do not know the difference. Their position, however, in_op- 
posing my bill, which would permit placing on the market a product 


|; composed of wheat flour and corn flour, or cornstarch, while they are 


using cornstarch surreptitiously, is indefensible. The bread they make, 


| of course, is just as good as pure wheat-flour bread; in fac*, there are 


many people who think it is better. 

There may be at the present time a slight corn shortage in the country, 
and that, together with the upward tendency of prices, has brought 
about the present high price of corn. The fact remains, however, that 
even at the present high price of corn and wheat a mixture of 20 per 


| cent corn flour or cornstarch with 80 per cent wheat flour will produce a 


corn products manufacturers in the country recently reported that he | 


had sold 50 cars of cornstarch to bakers on a 10-day trip. 
upon cornstarch as an ingredient in bread making this article proceeds 
as follows: A 

“Cornstarch is now selling around $5 per barrel, Mississippi River 
points, while flour is worth from $8.50 to $9 per barrel. ‘“igurin 
flour at $8.75 and cornstarch at $5 a baker can save $111 on every 10 
barrels of the mixture he uses. Bakers prefer cornstarch to corn flour, 
because the starch is a lighter product and mixes better with the flour. 
Ilowever, there are some bakers who are using corn flour. How gen- 
erally starch is being used by bakers can not be determined as there is 
a tendency on the part of bakers to keep that information to them- 
selves,” 

Just at the present time cornstarch can be purchased for $5.97 per 
barrel, Twenty per cent of the same equals $1.19. Straight flour costs 
$8.75. Eighty per cent of that equals $7, making the total cost of a 
barrel of this mixture $8.19. The price of patent flour at the present 
time is $9.60 per barrel, This means a saving per barrel of $1.41, 


Commenting | 
| ents also plainly marked on the package. 
| 


| grains in a package of mixed flour under my bill. 


bread mixture which would make it possible for the ultimate consumer 
to get a 16-ounce loaf for 5 cents, and still preserve the wee profit 
margins for wholesalers and retailers. Of course the people should use 
mixed flour voluntarily, and there is no possible way of compelling them 
to use it. 

My bill provides for the marking of packages containing mixed flour 
with the words “ mixed flour’’ and with the percentages of all ingredi- 
It would be impossible to put 
mineral substances or any substances other than the ground product of 
Under the present laws 
mineral substances can be mixed with flour, whether pure wheat flour 
or mixed flour, provided they are not deleterious to health, and one of 
the largest baking concerns in this country at the present time is 
placing plaster of Paris in the flour out of which they make their bread, 
and is brazenly admitting that they are doing so, and while this com- 
pany is also using at the present time cornstarch in enormous quanti- 
ties, they are opposing my bill, which would — small bakers and 
housewives to purchase mixed flour on the market. Of course the large 
bakers are able to buy cornstarch in carload lots, and they are doing it. 
With power mixers they can do their own mixing. 

I am not making any argument for corn bread or for corn meal. Corn 
meal and corn bread has its place in the country. Corn flour, however, 
whether made by the dry or the wet process, is a different proposition 
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from corn meal, Very few people in this country ever saw corn flour 
made by the dry process. Our laws enacted in the interest of the north- 
western millers and the large bakers have absolutely killed this industry. 

I have no objection to marking the loaves of bread as you suggest, so 
as to indicate the contents of the package. This, however, would be a 
matter for local legislation, just as wrapping the bread is a matter for 
local legislation. 

I desire to again repeat that an embargo on wheat is a legislative impos- 
or Farmers through the country will not stand for it, and a great 
majority of the Members of Congress represent farming constituencies. 
{ know of no more reason why there should be an embargo on wheat, be- 
cause wheat commands to-day a high price than that there should be an 
embargo on shoes because shoes command a high price. All products pro- 
duced in this country for exportation are higher to-day than they have 
been in recent years. If the embargo principle you advocate is to be ap- 
plied to all articles which have increased in price, the end of our prosperity 
would come and a period of depression would ensue unparalleled in the 
histery of nations, and there is absolutely no reason why the embargo 
principle should not be employed as against all articles if it is to be 
employed as against one. The principle you advocate carried to its 
legitimate conclusion would end our participation in international trade 
and commerce. In a half a year from now the new crop of winter 
wheat will be coming on the market. The winter so far has been mild. 
There are no reports from the winter-wheat belt of injuries to wheat by 
freezing. In less than 60 days we will be able to determine with reason- 
able accuracy the magnitude of the winter-wheat crop of the country, 
and the situation of the winter-wheat crop soon will affect in all proba- 
bility to a certain degree the price of wheat. It may go lower or it may 
possibly go higher; but no matter what the price is, my bill should be 
passed and a cheaper bread material should be placed upon the market. 
There is no danger of a surplus of bread products—no nation in the 
world ever had too much bread. 

Inasmuch as your proposition is absolutely impossible, I ought to have, 
I submit, the active support of your organization and of the small 
bakers throughout the country for my Dill. 

Yours, very truly, 


Henry T. RAINEY. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, 





OF 
In tHe House or RepresEnrATIvEs, 
Wednesday, January 24, 1917. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the question of revenue is para- 
mount at this time. Never before in the history of this country 
in time of peace have the demands upon the Federal Treasury 
been even approximately what they are to-day. We are con- 
fronted with a deficit estimated at almost half a billion. We 
are proposing to increase taxes before the close of the present 
session by no less than $200,000,000, yet this will leave us facing 
the necessity of an increase of more than that a year hence. 

It is not necessary for me to repeat what has been said by me 
on this floor so often before, that I regard the tremendous ex- 
penditures to which we have committed and are still committing 
ourselves as utterly without warrant. They are in response to 
a mere craze, which has been skillfully and sedulously worked 
up by those who have profited or who hope in some way to 
profit. The people whose fears have been played upon are 
honest enough. They have merely been deceived into an accept- 
ance of the idea that their future safety depends upon the build- 
ing of a great Navy and the creation of a huge standing Army. 
If they once become aroused to the deceit to which they have 
been subjected, they will make short work of the deceivers. 

But while the revenue question is the overshadowing one, 
and while the country is considering taxation with a view to 
determining what new forms shall be adopted or what new sub- 
jects shall be resorted to in meeting a manufactured emergency, 
may I not venture to invite attention to a fundamental discus- 
sion of the matter by presenting in this connection a short 
article from the pen of the late Henry George, setting forth his 
philosophy of taxation in clear outlines and enforcing the 
proposition that there is a natural resource in obtaining public 
funds in disregarding which society makes itself responsible 
for a train of evils it seeks in vain to overcome by palliative 
means? 

There is a growing interest all over the world in Henry 
George’s economic philosophy, and for this reason I feel that 
1 am justified in presenting here a short extract from his writ- 
ings, which I am sure will appeal to thoughtful men of all 
classes who may to-day be studying the immediate problem con- 
fronting this Government. I therefore make no apology for 
laying before the House and before the country the following: 
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THE SINGLE TAX—-WHAT IT IS AND WHY WBE URGE IT. 
{By Henry George.] 

I shall briefly state the fundamental principles of what we 
who advocate it call the single tax. 

We propose to abolish all taxes save one single tax levied on 
the value of land, irrespective of the value of the improvements 
in or on it. 

What. we propose is not a tax on real estate, for real estate 
includes improvements. Nor is it a tax on land, for we would 
not tax all land, but only land having a value irrespective of 
its improvements, and would tax that in proportion that 
value. 

Our plan involves the imposition of no new tax, since we al- 
ready tax land values in taxing real estate. To carry it out 
we have only to abolish all taxes save the tax on real estnte, 
and to abolish all of that which now falls on buildings or im- 
provements, leaving only that part of it which now falls on the 
value of the bare land, incrensing that so as to take as nearly as 
may be the whole of economie rent, or what is sometimes styled 
the “unearned increment of land values.” 

That the value of the land alone would suffice to provide all 
needed public revenues—-municipal, county, State, and Na- 
tional—there is no doubt. 

To show briefly why we urge this change, let me treat (1) of 
its expediency, and (2) of its justice. 

From the single tax we may expect these advantages: 

1. It would dispense with a whole army of tax gatherers 
and other officials which present taxes require, and place in 
the Treasury a much larger proportion of what is taken from 
the people, while by making Government simpler and cheaper 


Lo 


it would tend to make it purer. It would get rid of taxes 
which necessarily, promote fraud, perjury, bribery, and cor- 
ruption, which lead men into temptation, and which tax rat 
the Nation can least afford to spare—honesty and conscience. 


Since land lies out of doors and can not be removed, and its 
ralue is the most readily ascertained of all values, the tax to 
which we would resort can be collected with the minimum of 
cost and thé least strain on public morals. 

2. It would enormously increase the production of weaith 

(a) By the removal of the burdens that now weigh upon 
industry and thrift. If we tax houses, there will be fewer 
and poorer houses; if we tax machinery, there will be tess 
machinery; if we tax trade, there will be less trade; if we tax 


capital, there will be less capital; if we tax savings, there will 
be less savings. All the taxes therefore that we should abolish 
are those that repress industry and lessen wealth. But if we 


tax land values there will be no less land. 

(b) On the contrary, the taxation of land values has the 
effect of making land more easily available by industry, since 
it makes it more difficult for owners of valuable land which 
they themselves do not care to use to hold it idle for a larger 
future price. While the abolition of taxes on labor and the 
products of labor would free the active element of production, 
the taking of land values by taxation would free the passive 
element by destroying speculative land values and preventing 
the holding cut of use ef land needed for use. If one 
will but look around to-day and the unused or half- 
used land, the idle labor, the unemployed or poorly employed 
capital, he will get some idea of how enormous would be the 
production of wealth were all the forces of production free to 
engage. 

(c) The taxation of the processes and products of labor on 
the one hand and the insuiflicient taxation of land values on the 
other produce an unjust distribution. gf wealth, which is build 
ing up in the hands of a few fortunes*more monstrous than the 
world has ever before seen, while the masses of our people are 
steadily becoming relatively poorer. These taxes necessarily 
fall on the poor more heavily than on the rich; by incressing 
prices they necessitate a larger capital in all businesses, and 
consequently give an advantage to large capitals; and they give, 
and in some cases are designed to give, special advantages and 
monopolies to combinations and trusts. On the other hand, the 
insufficient taxation of land values enables men to make large 
fortunes by land speculation and the increase in ground values, 
fortunes which do not represent any addition by them to the 
general wealth of the community but merely the appropriation 
by some of what the labor of others creates. 

This unjust distribution of wealth develops on the one 
a class idle and wasteful because they are too rich and on the 
other hand a class idle and wasteful because they are too poor. 
It deprives men of capital and opportunities which would make 
them more efficient producers. It thus greatly diminishes pro- 
duction. 
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(d) The unjust distribution which is giving us the hundred- 
fold millionaire on the one side and the tramp and pauper on 
the other generates thieves, gamblers, and social parasites of 
all kinds, and requires large expenditures of money and energy 
in watchmen, policemen, courts, prisons, and other means of 
defense and repression. It kindles a greed of gain and a wor- 
ship of wealth and produces a bitter struggle for existence 
which fosters drunkenness, increases insanity, and causes men 
whose energies ought to be devoted to honest production to 
spend their time and strength in cheating and grabbing from 
each other. Besides the moral loss, all this involves an enor- 
mous economic loss which the single tax would save. 

(e) The taxes we would abolish fall most heavily on the poorer 
agricultural districts and tend to drive population and wealth 
from them to the great cities. The tax we would increase Would 
destroy that monopoly of land, which is the great cause of that 
distribution of population which is crowding the people too 
closely together in some places and scattering them too far apart 
in other places. Families live on top of one another in cities 
because of the enormous speculative prices at which vacant lots 
are held. In the country they are scattered too far apart for 
social intercourse and convenience, because, instead of each 
taking what land he can use, everyone who can grabs all he can 
get, in the hope of profiting by its increase of value, and the 
next man must pass farther on. Thus we have scores of families 
living under a single roof and other families living in dugouts 
on the prairies afar from neighbors—some living too close to 
each other for moral, mental, or physical health, and others too 
far separated for the stimulating and refining influences of 
society. The wastes in health, in mental vigor, and in unneces- 
sary transportation result in great economic losses which the 
single tax would save. 

Let us turn to the moral side and consider the question of 
justice. 

The right of property does not rest on human laws; they have 
often ignored and violated it. It rests on natural laws—that is 
to say, the law of God. It is clear and absolute, and every vio- 
lation of it, whether committed by a man or a nation, is a viola- 
tion of the command, “Thou shalt not steal.’ The man who 
catches a fish, grows an apple, raises a calf, builds a house, makes 
a coat, paints a picture, constructs a machine, has, as to any such 
thing, an exclusive right of ownership, which carries with it 
the right to give, to sell, or bequeath that thing. 

But who made the earth that any man can claim such owner- 
ship of it, or any part of it, or the right to give, sell, or bequeath 
it? Since the earth was not made by us, but is only a temporary 
dwelling place, on which one generation of men follow another ; 
since we find ourselves here, are manifestly here with equal per- 
mission of the Creator, it is manifest that no one can have any 
exclusive right of ownership in land, and that the rights of all 
men to land must be equal and inalienable. There must be an 
exclusive right of possession of land, for the man who uses it 
must have secure possession of land in order to reap the products 
of his labor. But his right of possession must be limited by the 
equal right of all, and should therefore be conditioned on the 
payment to the community by the possessor of an equivalent for 
any special valuable privilege thus accorded him. 

When we tax houses, crops, money, furniture, capital, or 
wealth in any of its forms we take from individuals what right- 
fully belongs to them. We violate the right of property and 
in the name of the State commit robbery. But when we tax 
ground values we take from individuals what does not belong 
to them, but belongs to the community, and which can not be 
left to individuals without the robbery of other individuals. 

Think what the value,of land is. It has no reference to the 
cost of production, as the value of houses, horses, ships, 
clothes, or other things produced by labor, for land is not pro- 
duced by man; it was created by God. The value of land does 
not come from the exertion of labor on land, for the value thus 
produced is a value of improvement. That value attached to 
any piece of land means that that piece of land is*more desir- 
able than the land which other citizens may obtain, and that 
they are more willing to pay a premium for permission to use 
it. Justice, therefore, requires that this premium of value shall 
be taken for the benefit of all in order to secure to all their 
equal rights. 

Consider the difference between the value of a building and 
the value of land. The value of a building, like the value of 
goods or of anything properly styled wealth, is produced by 
individual exertion, and therefore properly belongs to the indl- 
vidual; but the value of land only arises with the growth and 
improvement of the community, and therefore properly belongs 
to the community. It is not because of what its owners have 


done, but because of the presence of the whole great population 
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that land in New York is worth millions an acre. This value, 
therefore, is the proper fund for defraying the common ex- 
penses of the whole population; and it must be taken for public 
use, under penalty of generating land speculation and monopoly 
which will bring about artificial scarcity where the Creator has 
provided in abundance for all whom His providence has called 
into existence. It is thus a violation of justice to tax labor or 
the things produced by labor, and it is also a violation of justice 
not to tax land values. 

These are the fundamental reasons for which we urge the 
single tax, believing it to be the greatest and most fundamental 
of all reforms. We do not think it will change human nature. 
That man can never do, but it will bring about conditions in 
which human nature can develop what is best, instead of as 
now, in so many cases, what is worst. It will permit such an 
enormous production as we can now hardly conceive. It will 
secure an equitable distribution. It will solve the labor prob- 
lem and dispel the darkening clouds which are now gathering 
over the horizon of our civilization. It will make undeserved 
poverty an unknown thing. It will check the soul-destroying 
greed of gain. It will enable men to be at least as honest,\as 
true, as considerate, and as high-minded as they would like 
to be. It will remove temptation to lying, false swearing, 
bribery, and lawbreaking. It will open to all, even the poorest, 
the comforts and refinements and opportunities of an advanc- 
ing civilization. It will thus, so we reverently believe, clear 
the way for the coming of that kingdom of right and justice, 
and consequently of abundance and peace and happiness, for 
which the Master told His disciples to pray and work. It is 
not that it is a promising invention or cunning device that we 
look for the single tax to do all this, but it is because it in- 
volves a conforming of the most important and fundamental 
adjustments of society to the supreme law of justice, because 
it involves the basing of the most important of our laws on 
the principle that we should do to others as we would be 
done by. 

The readers of this article, I may fairly presume, believe, 
as I believe, that there is a world for us beyond this. The 
limit of space has prevented me from putting before them more 
than some hints for thought. Let me in conclusion present 
two more: 

1. What would be the result in heaven itself if those who get 
there first instituted private property in the surface of heaven 
and parceled it out in absolute ownership among themselves, 
as we parcel out the surface of the earth? 

2. Since we can not conceive of a heaven in which the equal 
rights of God’s children to their Father’s bounty is denied, as 
we now deny them on this earth, what is the duty enjoined on 
Christians by the daily prayer, ‘Thy kingdom come, Thy will 
be done, on earth, as it is in heaven”? 

THE SPIRIT OF HENRY GEORGE, 


I propose to beg no question, to shrink from no conclusion, but 
to follow truth wherever it may lead. Upon us is the responsi- 
bility of seeking the law, for in the very heart of our civiliza- 
tion to-day women faint and little children moan. But what 
that law may prove to be is not our affair. If the conclusions 
that we reach run counter to our prejudices let us not flinch; 
if they challenge institutions that have long been deemed wise 
and natural let us not turn back. (Henry George in “ Progress 
and Poverty.”’) 


Post-Office Building, Claremont, N. H. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EDWARD H. WASON, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


or 

In rue House or RepresentATIVvVEs, 
Friday, January 19, 1917, 

On the bill H, R. 18994, the public-buildings Dill. 


Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, in order that any person who de- 
sires to know the facts relative to the item in the so-called “ om- 
nibus public-buildings bill,” authorizing the purchase of a site 
and the erection thereon of a post-office building at Claremont, 
N. H., and appropriating for said purpose the sum of $55,000, I 
desire to say: 

The present post office is centrally located in the thickly settled 
part of this progressive and enterprising town, and its present 
location has been the location of the office for the last 20 years. 


HON. 
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The furnishings thereof are the same furnishings that were in- 
stalled with the opening of the office at that time, and with the 
exception of the carriers’ cases, which were installed 16 years 
ago, no changes have been made. The equipment to-day is inade- 
quate and insuflicient to meet the needs of the office. Part of 
this equipment was cheaply constructed and poorly finished in 
the beginning, and usage all these years have made it rickety 
and inconvenient for use, 

The portion of the room used by the officials and employees 
of the office is dark and artificial light is necessary all the time 
while work is being done. The only means of ventilation is by 
open doors and windows, and the doors and windows are not 
screened, so that it is unsafe to have any of them open in the 
portion of the room where the post-office work is being per- 
formed. 

The sanitary conditions are imperfect and would be con- 
demned by any expert inspector. 

In 1900 the post-office force included the postmaster and four 
clerks. Now it includes the postmaster, assistant postmaster, 
and seven clerks, with no increase of floor space. In 1901 city 
delivery was established, and three carriers and one substitute 
employed. Now, there are five regular carriers and three sub- 
stitute carriers; twe of the substitutes working nearly all of 
the time and the third works a large portion of the time. A 
few vears ago rural free-delivery service was established, coy- 
ering 60 miles of highway, consisting of three routes, requiring 
three carriers. With this addition the office became more con- 
gested. 

There are no provisions for lockers for carriers 
wardrobes consist of the floor and hooks or nails on the walls. 
The carriers’ delivery window is so far from their cases that 
every evening the cuses have to be moved to the window for de- 
livery service. This delivery window is within 3 feet of the 
stamp and general-delivery window; the two windows being in 
such close proximity, does not afford sufficient room for patrons 
at either window, and on the inside the clerk at the stamp and 
general-delivery window is crowded by carriers, which en- 
croaches upon the room that each ought to have for the con- 
venient performance of their respective duties. 

The postal business is transacted through two stamp windows 
occupying a shelf space only 21 inches wide and 60 inches long. 

The money order, registry, and savings business is conducted 
through two windows side by side, and occupying shelf space 
21 inches wide and 72 inches long. 

In 1900 the number of money orders issued was 3,479 domestic 
orders and 137 international orders. In 1916 the orders issued 
had increased to 18,396 domestic orders and 330 international 
orders, 

In the postal savings branch of the service there are daily 
transactions with $16,836 on deposit. 

Another activity, the parcel post, has added work 
quires additional space, but still the office room is the same as 
it was 20 years ago. With the rush of extra business at Christ- 
inas time it is now necessary to use the whole basement or cellar 
for parcel-post matter. 
is a very cold place to work in at this time of the year, and is 
poorly ventilated and artificially lighted. 

In addition to the foregoing activities there are two star 
routes from this office, which serve four post offices, which 
means a large amount of extra work in the distribution of 
transit mail. 

In the storing of the office records the only available place is 
a small room partitioned off from the workroom; it is not fire- 
proof, is congested, and is an unsafe place for keeping perma- 
nent records. Current records are kept in a small safe, that is 
not large enough for all, and only a small portion of the stock 
of postage stamps can be kept in this safe in the office. From 
ten to fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of stamps have to be kept 
in the vault at one of the national banks. All other stamped 
papers, envelopes, and wrappers are carried in wooden closets, 
Without protection from destruction by fire. 

Some indication of the steady and consistent growth of the 
work necessary for the maintenance of this office will be seen 
by a glance at the postal receipts: In 1900 they amounted to 
510,895.53, in 1910 to $19,142.85, in 1916 to $25,428.09. Thus it 
Will be seen in a period of 16 years the postal receipts of this 
office have increased nearly 250 per cent, and yet with the in- 
creased force to perform the work, with the increase in the 
volume of business transacted, the quarters and equipment have 
remained practically unchanged. 2 

There is no building other than the present location that is 
available or obtainable in the central part of the village suit- 
able for the accommodation of the post office in case it should 
attempt to change its present quarters, 
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This basement is without conveniences; | 
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Can any candid person reason that this office of to-day, thus 
equipped and maintained, can conveniently, properly, and ade- 
quately serve a growing and progressive community like the 
enterprising town of Claremont? 

The population of this town is stable, its growt is normal; 
it possesses a fine Carnegie library building, eight churches, a 
modern town hall and auditorium building, suitable school 
buildings, including a large, modern high-school building, and 
many substantial business blocks occupied by stores, offices, and 
lodges, also a splendid hotel structure, with modern conven- 
iences, and this is a very popuiar and convenient hostelry. 

I desire to call your attention to the substantial business and 
manufacturing establishments: The Sullivan Machine Co., with 
a capital of $2,000,000, doing a large manufacturing business in 
iron and steel products, employing more than a thousand skilled 
mechanics. The Monadnock Mills, a large manufacturing plant, 
producing cotton and woolen goods and employing nearly the 


same number of men and women. There are three paper 
mills—the Claremont Paper Co., the Jarvis Paper Co., and 
the Coy Paper Co. John Roberts, who operates a woolen 


mill; Rolla Barney, who owns and operates a shoddy plant. 
There are two shoe shops—the McElwain Co. and the May- 
nard Shoe Co.—and three woodworking establishments, all 
active and furnishing employment to a large number of persons. 
The pay rolls of these establishments amount to more than 
$35,000 per week. 

Two prosperous national banks and one savings bank are 
located here. 

Claremont is served by two railroad lines, it being the junc- 
tion of the Concord & Claremont road and the Connecticut 
River System. An electric street railway was installed a few 
years ago and is operated the year round in the thickly settled 
portion of Claremont. 

In 1900 the official census showed 7,529 inhabitants. A re- 
cent canvass, taken for directory purposes, indicates a popula- 
tion of 10,000 inhabitants. 

From the foregoing items I believe that the honorable Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds of this Congress were 
well within the rule of reason and fair play when they unani- 
mously reported this item in their bill; and critics, if any there 
are, who may desire to cast reflections upon the judgment of 
the committee for any portion of this bill I trust will be fair 
enough to give the committee credit with reference to this item 
and many others, if not all, of exercising sound judgment and 
fairness to the appeals from the inhabitants of this enterpris- 
ing, progressive, substantial, and patriotic town, situate on the 
southwestern slope of Croydon Mountain, resplendent with the 
reflected rays of the setting sun upon the waters of the Con- 
necticut River. Here we find the population enjoying the re- 
wards of modern agriculture and industries, a prosperous, con- 
tented, loyal people, firm believers in America, her people, her 
institutions, and her future; and may this slight token of recog- 
nition by the Government continue to instill in the hearts and 





minds of the inhabitants and their successors the love and 
loyalty to our Government that always has and does exist 
to-day. 

Publie-Buildings Bill. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
THON. BENIGNO C. HERNANDEZ, 
OF NEW MEXICO, 


In toe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 19, 1917. 


Mr. HERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, the bill under considera- 
tion contains an item for a public building at Silver City, 


N. Mex., which State I have the honor to represent in this 


august body. This is a very meritorious item, which was usked 
for in a bill introduced by me in the House on March 28, 1916, 
in which I asked for $100,000, and the committee in its consid- 
eration of the various items allowed $60,000, which had been 


agreed upon. 

Silver City is a town of about 5,000 or more people and is 
growing very fast. It is the county seat of Grant County aml is 
the headquarters of the United States Forest Service for the 
Gila Forest Reserve. The post-office receipts for the past year 








were close unto $18,000, and it is the headquarters and trading 
center of a very large and wealthy mining district, ‘covering 
some of the largest mines in the country. The bank deposits 
for the past year were over $2,500,000, and its mercantile and 
banking business is as large, if not larger, than any other city 
in the State. 

The State of New Mexico has now two Federal buildings, one 
in Santa Fe, which was erected in the early eighties and is 
very small, now used as a land office, United States Surveyor 
General's office, and the United States court, and one in Albu- 
querque, used as a post office. Congress in its third session 
of the Sixty-third Congress provided in its public-building bill 
for other post-office buildings throughout the State, namely, 
one in Santa Fe, with an appropriation of $295,000; one in Las 
Vegas, with $125,000; one in Raton, with $75,000; and one in 
Las Cruces, the site for which has been provided and accepted 
by the Government, but all the others are awaiting the action 
of the Supervising Architect’s Office. 

I voted for this bill not only for the reason that it carries an 
appropriation for my State but because 1 think its provisions 
are commendable. People living in small towns and cities are 
entitled to have their post offices and other Government busi- 
ness properly attended to, and in order to have the proper room 
and accommodations they feel that this class of buildings should 
be as good and better than any other class of buildings, so that 
they can point with pride to the homes of the United States 
officials, 

It instills in the citizen a sentiment of patriotism as well as 
pride—proud of their city and proud of their Government. 

The term “ pork” in an appropriation bill similar to this one 
does not appeal to the people. 

What is meant by “pork” in an approriation bill like this? 
If by that term it means the improvement of our seaports, the 
improvement of a Government building in Washington, or for 
our public parks, and such like, then I say that it is a mis- 
taken term to use, because Government properties have specific 
values, besides making a home for the officials, with comfort 
during their working hours. 

I will not say that the term “pork” can not be used in any 
sense, but most certainly it is not applicable in a meritorious 
measure like this. 

It is high time to call a halt on this absurd cry whenever 
a measure is introduced for public improvements in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

It is also absurd to believe that with an insignificant appro- 
priation of from $50,000 to $200,000 for the erection of a public 
building here and there for the housing of Government officials 
the term “pork” would or could be applied. 

We are willing to tax ourselves, so that we can construct 
ships, improve our seaports by building beautiful customhouses, 
improve our harbors, erect magnificent monuments, and so 
forth, and we do not begrudge these improvements for the 
betterment of the service, and we have voted to have these 
appropriations made, and will vote for the revenue to meet 
them, but we expect that we of New Mexico should also be 
in getting sufficient revenue for the erection of our 
own buildings and improvements of which we are in so much 
need. 

Because certain newspapers are severe and unfair in their 
criticism, and raise the cry whenever a bill for improvements 
is presented, insinuating by inuendo that it is legislation of 
questionable character and not for the benefit of the public at 
large, are we for this reason going to show our weakness and 
one-sidedness by trying to defeat measures that are for the 
good of the public at large, in the communities where such 
improvements will be had, and for the Government employees 
in particular? No. 

We are all aware of the immense demands now made upon 
the Treasury from all sources, but this piece of legislation 
can not cause an immediate demand upon the Treasury of the 
United States, because the items authorized herein will not be 
reached in all probability within 18 months to 2 years, al- 
though it obligates the Government in a way to comply with 
the letter of the bill just passed, and we can certainly raise 
sufficient revenue by that time to cover the authorizations made 
in this bill and others of like nature. 

The cry of “pork” should not frighten us; we have heard 
the ery before and will hear it again and many times when 
appropriations are made for such measures as this one. 

We are living in a large country, and we must expect to 
have many millions of dollars in appropriations, in order to 
handle the business of the Government and beautify our cities 
and our country. 


assisted 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT C. DICKINSON, 
MISSOURI, 


OF 


In tHe House or Representatives, 


Wednesday, January 24, 1917. 


w4, 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have no desire to take up the time of the House at this 
time in discussing this bill that provides for the purchase of 
post-office sites in three cities in the district which I have the 
honor to represent, to wit, kl Dorado Springs, Rich Hill, and 
Windsor, being cities of about 3,000 inhabitants and the postal 
receipts of about $8,000 and over—all three thriving, growing, 
industrial centers, and up-to-date cities, with many business 
activities therein, and each one surrounded by thickly populated 
rural communities that are supplied with mail facilities by the 
post offices therein. Each post office therein is a clearing house 
for the respective communities and yields revenues far beyend 
the expenses of said offices, and it is but natural that the people 
of these communities should desire a public post-office building 
erected from the surplus postal receipts of said office. 

It is not sufficient to say that the Government can rent a 
storeroom at less expense than it can maintain its own public 
building. The same argument would hold against the erection 
of a courthouse building or a public hall or a church or any 
other building erected to meet the demands and wishes of any 
community. The same argument would hold against the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars for the erection of public build- 
ings, Federal and municipal, in the great cities of the country. 
The same argument would hold against the erection of a capitol 
building in the several States of the Union; against the erection 
of public-school buildings and of homes, because the costs thereof 
and maintenance is greater than would or could be expended 
by the renting of cheaper buildings and rooms for such purposes. 

The criticism against this bill is not directed against the ap- 
propriation of large sums running into the millions of dollars 
for the erection of magnificent buildings in the great cities, but 
is directed against the erection of Federal buildings for com- 
paratively moderate amounts to meet the necessities and con- 
veniences of the rural cities and communities, who daily trans- 
act an immense business through these Federal post offices 

Those who are attacking this measure and charge it as 
“ pork-barrel” measure, because it provides throughout 
United States for moderate-sized Federal post-office buildings at 
possibly a greater price for maintenance than rooms to be 
rented for the transaction of this business, forget apparently 
that the same argument could be used against the erection of 
enormous Federal post-office buildings in great cities, against 
which they offer no objections whatever. 

This bill authorizes the expenditure of a little over $30,000,000, 
of which about $6,000,000 zo to the small cities and towns 
throughout the United States, or about one-fifth of it. It is the 
first omnibus public-buildings bill within four years, or about 
one and a half million dollars a year for each of the four years 
to the rural communities of this Republic--net now appro- 
priated for, but only authorized and to be appre riated for in 
the future, when the time comes for the erection of said 
buildings. 

A million and a half dollars annually for rural purposes out 
of a billion and a half dollars annually for all the demands of 
Government means $1 contributed to the rural districts out 
of $1,000 appropriated annually for all other expenditures; 
and the attack upon it as a “pork-barrel” bill comes largely 
from the metropolitan press located in the great cities, where 
millions of dollars are spent for the upbuilding of the creat 
cities and for military and naval preparedness. 

They would take ali the surplus revenue of the country, gxth- 
ered from the post offices of the small cities and towns, and 
spend them in the great cities. They would encourage the up- 
building of the cities, to the detriment of the country districts. 
They would drive the population from the country into the 
cities. I believe in the internal development of our country, 
and particularly of the agricultural sections; Federal buildings 
of reasonable expense in small cities, to meet the demands of 
these communities, as well as large buildings at greater ex- 
pense, to meet the demands of the great cities and the country 
tributary thereto. Let all develop together and neither unduly 
at the expense of the other. 
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If the Government of this country will care for the agricul- 
tural sections to the extent that it has cared and is caring for 
the great cities, and do and aid in the building up and protec- 
tion of the interests of the farming communities to the extent 
that it has in the great cities of our land, there would be less 
centralization anc more prosperity throughout the length and 
breadth of our co. cry. The cities can not live without the 
farms. The prosperity of the cities depends upon the prosperity 
of the rural sections. 

{In every city of $10,000 receipts there ought to be a Federal 
post-office building where the post-office activities can be handled 
with more facility and with less congestion than where a rented 
storeroom is unable to meet the demands and necessities and 
conveniences of the people. The Post Office Department is the 
greatest business department of the Government, yielding an- 
nually over $300,000,000, and self-supporting. Its receipts come 
from all sections of the country. Let all sections be treated 
alike, as far as can be. 

While the great cities are being beautified by the lavish ex- 
penditures of millions of public money in the erection of mag- 
nificent buildings, ornamental as well as useful, spend a fair 
share of the enormous postal receipts to meet the reasonable 
necessities of the smaller cities and towns. While spending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for battleships, mighty engines of 
war, to protect the great coast cities from possible destruction, 
let us not forget that agriculture is the chief and most necessary 
industry of this Nation, and that the life of the Nation depends 
upon the prosperity of the farm. Internal improvement should 
not be forgotten amid the cry of preparedness against wars that 
Inay never come. 

Both in peace and in war the Nation must look to the farm 
for the necessities of life. If you would avoid the dangers that 
come from centralization of wealth and power, look to the 
development of the agricultural sections, and revolutions will 
be less frequent and the Nation will live longer and be happier 
and more prosperous. 





River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM J. BROWNING, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In toe Hovse or REepresENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 22, 1917. 


Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, an objector to practically 
every item in an omnibus bill serves a very good purpose in- 
deed, for he calls to the attention of the country the character 
of the items carried in the measure, and I am sure the indi- 
vidual sponsors for these items welcome the opportunity: of 
rising in their places to defend them. 

It is quite an easy matter to stand off and criticize this rivers 
and harbors bill, and it has grown to be the fashion to do so, to 
dub it the “pork barrel,” and to seek to bring discredit upon 
Members introducing the bills and upon the splendid committee 
Who thrash them out, assemble them, and bring them into this 
House. 

Now, there is never a single item reported that is not fully 
explained by the various experts who have investigated it, and 
these explanations are set forth in printed reports, accessible to 
ail Members who desire information concerning them. One 
might almost believe, from the charges brought by critics of 
this measure, who spring up from time to time and flourish tem- 
porarily in the limelight, that all a Member of Congress has to 
do is to whisper to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors that 
he desires an appropriation for a river or rivers in his district, 
and, presto, out rolls the money. As a matter of fact, there is 
ho legislation so well safeguarded as that for river and harbor 
improvement. First and foremost, a petition for this assistance 
lust come from responsible people of a location, and they must 
slow conclusively the soundness of their claim for Federal help; 
their claim and prayers must be presented to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors by the Member introducing the bill, and, 
provided the necessities of a sufficiently large number of resi- 
dents seem to warrant an investigation, the committee reports 
favorably a preliminary survey. The Congress then authorizes 
and directs the War Department to make the survey, and en- 
Siheers and experts of the Government proceed with that work. 
Upon their report, which is submitted to Congress by the Secre- 
tary of War, it is decided whether or not an appropriation will 
be considered for the project. If such report is favorable, a sec- 


ond bill must be introduced, proposing that the appropriation be 
made. Again the whole matter is thrown upon the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, and they consider and weigh the report 
or reports of the various War Department officials and submit 
their report to the House. Now, these Army officers have no 
connection with the Congress—they are not political appointees— 
and it is inconceivable that they, together with the people asking 
for the project, the Member who introduces the bill, and the 
gentlemen of the Rivers and Harbors Committee are all in collu- 
sion and keep the facts out of sight and state conditions which 
do not exist, for the purpose of wringing money from the Treas- 
ury for an unworthy object. 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. Speaker, I am proud to stand 
here and support an appropriation for the deepening of the Dela- 
ware River in front of the city of Camden, and I invite all who 
are skeptical or critical or enterprising to go up there and look 
from shore to shore of the Delaware River at that point. The 
skeptical and critical will be convinced of the absolute worthi- 
ness of the project, and the enterprising will be mightily tempted 
to drive stakes there and seek to improve their opportunities 
along with the developments that are bound to come to Camden 
as a great port of this country. She is now a city with a popula- 
tion of nearly 103,000. Her manufacturing establishments num- 
ber about 350, in which are made almost everything wearable, 
edible, useful, and luxurious. Nobody asks where Camden is 
located. Everybody knows, for her fame is abroad. “ His Mas- 
ter’s Voice” has carried far. The little steel pen found on the 
desk of almost every business man, in countinghouses, on boudoir 
desks, and in schools and colleges proclaims its birthplace. 
Campbell’s soups—“ six plates for 10 cents ’’—the food that has 
not “gone up,” is familiar refreshment all over the civilized 
world. Many of the greatest battleships of our Navy slid down 
“the ways” from the New York Shipbuilding Plant in Camden 
while being christened. Yes; the enterprise and business activi- 
ties centered in that city on the Delaware have advertised her 
broadly. 

Camden has a water-borne traffic of three and a quarter mil- 
lion tons of freight, valued at nearly $26,000,000, and this traflic 
will be wonderfully increased when we have a sufficient depth of 
water to permit deeper draft vessels to land at our wharves. 
The water front of Philadelphia, just opposite, is almost beyond 
expansion, and Camden is bound to become to that great me- 
tropolis what Jersey City and Brooklyn are to the city of New 
York. We have a frontage on the Delaware River of 6 miles, 
plentifully strewn with large business establishments, dealing in 
lunfber, cork, licorice, chalk, soap, metal polish, whiting, Paris 
green, ranges and heaters, and talking-machine works, and nu- 
merous ship building and repair yards. Flowing through the 
eenter of the city, in confluence with the Delaware, is the 
Cooper River, navigable 9 miles, and likewise dotted with 
numerous and thriving manufacturing establishments. 

The industries of Camden, which are widely diversified, in- 
clude the most important of the country, some of them the 
largest of their kind. There are machine shops, large foun- 
dries, woolen and worsted mills, leather manufactories, shoe 
factories, chemical works, candy factories, cigar factories, paint 
and varnish laboratories, and in fact almost every article known 
to productive industry has its representative establishment in 
this wide-awake and enterprising city. 

Until 1885 the natural channel of the Delaware River was 
on the Camden side, but in carrying out the Government project 
for the improvement of the Philadelphia Harbor a dike was 
built from Fishers Point, on the Jersey shore, to the eastern 
point of Pettys Island, a distance of 3,500 feet. This dike, 
with an opening of only 300 feet, was built notwithstanding 
the protests of Camden interests, and those of the governor of 
New Jersey, the State legislature, and the riparian commis- 
sion. The result of the diversion of the water from its natural 
channel has been shoaling all along the Camden water front, 
and the relief by the Government of this condition is not only 
logical but is really only an act of justice long deferred. The 
necessities for deeper water are great and pressing. 

The city, realizing the importance of developing its commerce, 
has secured the passage of State laws under which the develop- 
ment of its water front may be carried out; bonds may be 
issued for the acquisition of water-front property and for the 
building of docks and other harbor facilities. Pettys Island, 
a part of New Jersey, situated at the upper end of the Phila- 
delphia Harbor, and partly bordering on the upper portion of 
the proposed 18-foot channel, has recently been purchased by 
two very large concerns—the Crew-Levick Co. and the Wm. 
Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Co. Extensive plans 
for its development have been made, which will involve an 
outlay of several million dollars. The island will be connected 
with the main New Jersey shore by a railroad bridge, and thus 











directly link rail and water transportation at this point. 


Crew-Levick Co. has announced that they propose to use this 
property as thelr principal export station in this country, and 
as the company is one of the largest engaged in refining and 


shipping oj] and petroleum products, it means the building up 
of a large export-trade center. Warehouses, wharves, and 
docks will be built, and as the channel on the Pennsylvania side 
of the island is none too wide, it is reasonably certain that these 
piers will have to be erected on the side facing the New Jersey 
Channel, Vessels going to and from these docks will want to 
use the east side of the river, and the channel provided for will 
come none too soon. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope and believe that this item will meet with 
the approval of every Member of the House, 


Memorials From the Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Oregon. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIS C. HAWLEY, 


OF OREGON, 
In rue Housn or Represenrarives, 
Wednesday, January 24, 1917. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include two memorials from 
the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon: 

The memorials are as follows: 

Senate joint memorial 4. 


To the honorable the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembicd: 


Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
respectfully represent that- 

Whereas it is proposed that the Congress of the United States submit 
to the various States of the Union a constitutional amendment for- 
ever prohibiting the manufacture, sale, and importation within the 
United States and their dependencies of intoxicating liquors for bever- 
age purposes ; and 

Whereas it is known that the traffic in dntoxicating liquors results in 
great industrial, economic, and moral loss and greatly increases humap 
suffering without compensatory benefits ; and 

Whereas the abolition of such traffic has, wherever fairly tried, brought 
about great improvement in the moral and economic condition of 
mankind ; and 

Whereas 23 States of the Union have by constitutional amendment or 
legislative enactment abolished such traffic: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate of Orcgon (the House of Representatives con- 

curring), That the Congress of the United States be, and it is hereby, 

memorialized to submit to the States, as soon as practicable, the said 
proposed amendment of the National Constitution ; and be it further 
Resolved, That after concurrence of the house of representatives 
herein the chief clerk of the senate shall transmit copies of this memorial 
to the Senators and Representatives from Oregon in the Congress of the 
United States. 
Adopted by the senate January 11, 1917. 
Gus C, Moser, 
President of the Senate. 
Concurred in by the house January 16, 1917, 
R. N. STANFIELD, 
Speaker of the House. 
STATE OF OREGON, 
SENATE CHAMBER. 
I, John W. Cochran, chief clerk of the Senate of the Twenty-ninth 

Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, do hereby certify that I 

have carefully compared the annexed copy of senate joint memorial No. 

4, Twenty-ninth Legislative Assembly, State of Oregon, with the original 

thereof as adopted by the senate January 11, 1917, and concurred in by 

the house January 16, 1917, and that the same is a full, true, and cor- 
rect transcript therefrom and of the whole thereof. 
In witness whereof I have hereunte set my hand this 18th day of 

January, 1917, 

J. W. COCHRAN, 
Chief Clerk Senate, 
rwenty-ninth Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon. 


Senate joint memorial 5. 


To the honorable Senate and the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: 


Your memorialists, the Twenty-ninth Legislative 
State of Oregon, respectfully represent that— 
Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of 

Senate bill 392, introduced by Hon, CHartss E. TOWNSEND, known 

as the Civil War Volunteer retired-list bill, to authorize placing 

thereon, with retired pay, certain surviving officers who served in the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States in the Civil War; 
and 
Whereas the Committee on Military Affairs have reported the same to 
the Senate with amendments, and as thus amended the committee 
recommended that the bill do pass; and 

Whereas the provisions of said bill are as pledged by Congress and Presi- 
dent Liscste at the opening of the Civil War to the several States and 
to the volunteers furnished by them; and 


Assembly of the 


the United States 
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The | Whereas the present policy of the Government is to retire all surviving 


officers of the Regular Army and Navy at half pay for life, at ages 

less than any of those who will receiye the recognition accorded by 

this act; an 
Whereas full retired pay for life to all survivors of the Revolutionary 

War, the War of 1812, and [Indian wars in accordance with rank 

have been granted and furnishes a commanding precedent; and 
Whereas public sentiment of the Nation is shown by the unanimous 

action of the legislatures of 13 States, speaking for approximately 

50,000,000 of our people, recommending the enactment of such a 

measure: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring), 
That our Senators and Representatives in Congress and the entire 
Congress of the United States of America be, and are hereby, memorial. 
ized and requested that said bill, known as the volunteer retired bill, be 
apeedily taken up and put upon its tinal passage, and which will give 
the same atd according to rank as that given to the retired officers of 
the Regular Army, deducting any pensions that they now receive. 

Resolved further, That the chict clerk of the senate is hereby dl- 
rected to transmit certified copes of this memorial to the President 
of the Senate and Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
National Congress and to each of the Oregon Representatives and Sen- 
ators in Congress. 

Adopted by the senate January 12, 1917. 

Gus C. Moser, 
President of the Senate, 
Coneurred in by the house January 16, 1917. 
R. N. STANFIELD, 
Speaker of the House, 
Srare or Onpcon, 
Senate CHAMBER, 

I, John W. Cochran, chief clerk of the Benate of the Twenty-ninth 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, do hereby certify: 

That I have carefully compared the annexed copy of Senate joint 
memorial No, 5, Twenty-ninth Legislative Assembly, State of Oregon, 
with the original thereof as adopted by the Senate Januar 2, 1917, 
and concurred in by the House January 16, 1917, and that the same is 
a full, true, and correct transcript therefrom and of the whole thereof. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this 18th day of 
January, 1917. 

J. W. COCHRAN, 
Ohief Olerk Senate, 
Twenty ninth Legislative Assemtly of the State of Oregon. 


National Prohibition. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


MARTIN A. MORRISON, 


OF INDIANA, 


HON. 


In tHe House or Represenvatives, 
Wednesday, January 24, 1917. 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, it is often said that “ the 
obvious is the last thing to be seen and the first to be forgotten.” 
[ find a perfect illustration of this truth in the current history 
in the Congress of the Hobson resolution, now referred to as 
the Sheppard resolution in the Senate and as the Webb. resolu- 
tion, or the Smith resolution, pending in the House. 

When he first read its provisions every student of the tem- 
perance question in America recognized at once that the pro- 
posed amendment to the Federal Constitution is not a genuine 
temperance measure in any sense, much less is it a prohibition f 
measure. Professional reformers on the pay roll of the con- B 
gressional lobby in charge of the resolution persistently refer f 
to it as “national prohibition.” So perniciously active haye : 
they been in their campaign of misinformation that thousands 
of earnest temperance workers have been led te assume that it 
provides for national prohibition of the manufacture, trans- 
portation, importation, exportation, gift, sale, barter, exchange, 
er other traflic in intoxicating alcoholic liquors. Of course no 
one who has any knowledge of its language can deceive himself ; 
into such an opinion, and yet those who know the truth are 
linble to be swept along by the full tide of persistent public 
misrepresentation until they begin to assume what they actually 
know to be untrue. 

The proponents of the Hobson resolution justify their claim 
to its right to be called “ national prohibition ” by the fact that 
far down beneath its mass of distractive and sugtractive words 
and phrases is found the word “ prohibited.” It would be as 
logical to assert that every horsefly is by force of its very name 
a horse. If a few more words had been added to the first sec- 
tion of the Hobson resolution, they would have completely nulli- 
fied each other and no subject matter whatever would have been 
left within its purview. 

It is probable that there was a time when the members of the 
congressional lobby and the friends of the distillers and brewers 
held diametrically opposite views as to the best legislative rem- 
edy for the evils of intemperance, They stood back to back and 


started to walk away from each other, both in deadly earnest 
and with sincere purpose of adverse advocacy and xaetion. 


They 
































heeame leaders of the two extreme organized temperance activi- 
ties of the count and are generally so recognized to-day. One 
party is now regarded as the champion of the cause of temper- 
, i the her is universally assumed to be the relentless 
e the cause, and yet so far have these two forces traveled 
pack to back that they have met each other face to face. To-day 
thev stund on common ground, believe in a common legislative 
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n : others 
orms of vice; it Las succumbed to the viciousness oi gambling; and it 
has allowed itself to become allied with the soctal evil. 

Mr. W. H. Austin, secretary of the Wisconsin B ASS« 
ciation, delivered an address before a legislative c in 
that State, In that same issue of the National Enquirer I find 
the following quotation from his address: 

ie retail liquor dealers are not worthy of consideration. Th are 
ims and beggai nd are not fit to associate with yel dogs. They 

» on a drunk and blow in their money every time they get few hut 
dred dollars a hen complain about the high price of beer. 

{ might multiply such quotations, but every student of the 





temperance question knows that the distillers and brew 
anxious to be rid of the licensed saloon, which long 


than a medium of distribu- 


ers are 
ince became 
more a means of competition I 

It is too expensive, and the distillers and brewers have 
hunting fer some effective organization of reformers that 
help them let the licensed saloon without incur- 
the wrath of the bartenders and bar flies, who 1 
take to drag down the distillers and brewers with them. They 
must have been as greatly amazed as delighted when they 
l tlobson resolution and the congressional lobby. 
attitude of the distillers is fair] 
ntirely manifest and indisputable attitude of 
nal lobby, with its sacred and unalterable Hobsoi 
ion, has strangely escaped the attention of maz sincere, 
eal , money-contributing adherents of the organization. 

language of the resolution no room for doubt. 
"he right to mal ransport, barter, exchange, traffi 
han for money consideration, to have, to use, and to give 
ntoxicatis liquors for beverage purposes is guarded as 
t S a mother guards her only child. It seeks to writ 
1 Constitution the doctrine of home manufac- 
ture--now outlawed by Federal statute—and the doctrine of 
~ personal liberty” to make, to possess, and to use alcoholi 
liquors for beverage purposes, an ancient doctrine which finds 
ppert in our present Federal Constitution. 

In the light of this manifest truth it requires no superhuman 
wisdom to discover why the apparent opponents of the Hobson 
resolution exercised more than one-half the energy and indus- 
try required to procure a House committee report on the Hob- 
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On October 14, 1913, Hon. E1 e W. Chafin ¢] 
nominee of the Prohibition Party fo ie | i 
recogniz leader and gs} sman. O1 
apacity he deli 
lished in full in the Vind r, the then 
Prohibition Party, in its issue of 

n iis address he read a copy of the Hobson reso 
denounced it in strong and cuiting term 


he said: 


Of all the foolish and impossib! ! tt 
liquor traffic, this is certainly t? worst E t 
every. dollar expended on this heme i v : 
Su¢éh an amendment as that would pr l for 
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Hon. J. Frank Hanly, ex-goyvernor of Indiana, as the last 
nominee of the Prohibition Party for the Presidency, is now its 
official head and representative. He is editor in chief of the 
National Enquirer, which is now the official national organ of 
that party. He is a man of great ability, is perhaps the most 
yowerful public speaker the Republican Party in Indiana has 
produced in this generation, and has more courage than any 
other professional reformer now before the country. Indeed, 
his courage sometimes leads him dangerously near to an open 
breach with the congressional lobby. His one weak spot is the 
fact that he remained in the soap-box primary, or secret caucus, 
organized in Washington City on July 10, 1915, to seal the lips 
of temperance workers who were known to be unwilling to ad- 
vocate the Hobson resolution. That robbed him of a portion of 
his intellectual independence and moral courage. He still has 
more than any other man of his profession, and is rendering 
services of tremendous value to the cause of temperance. He 


is not, however, completely courageous. If he were, he would 
write in his editorials what he knows down in the bottom of his 
heart, to wit, that the Hobson resolution is a trick and a cheat, 


a delusion and a snare. He regards himself as in honor con- 
strained from doing that. He compromises with his conscience 
by writing editorials made up of well-palanced sentences in per- 
fectly good English, in the first half of which he condemns the 
Hobson resolution, and in the second half he condemns all 
Members of Congress who do not give to the resolution blind 
but enthusiastic and boisterous support. In spite of the trick 
he permitted the lobby to play upon him, he is easily the big- 
gest, bravest, and best of them all. 

On January 1, 1917, Hon. William A. Brubaker, of Chicago, 
wrote to the editor in chief a splendid letter, which appears in 
full in the National Enquirer, under date of January 11, 1917. 
It is published in these words: 


BRUBAKER HITS HOBSON MEASURE—SAYS IT WOULD PUT RECOGNITION OF 
‘* PERSONAL-LIBERTY ’’ DOCTRINE IN CONSTITUTION, 
Cuicaco, January 1, 1917. 
Hon. J. FRANK HANLY, 


Editor National Enquirer, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Drak Mr. HANty: I have just read.your excellent editorial in the 
Enquirer of the 28th ultimo on the Senate resolution. It is admirable, 
with one exception. You say, “‘ We would favor it (the Hobson amend- 
ment) now if it were the best and highest form of prohibition attain- 
able.” 

But your splendid logic in the preceding paragraphs ought to con- 
vince any candid mind that were the Hobson bill placed in the Con- 
stitution our condition would be worse than it is now, because, as 
you clearly show, it would put the liquor in the: homes of the people 
more widely than now, a larger number of children would become 
familiar with its use, and we would soon have a larger crop of drunk- 
ards therefrom, 

You also show, and truthfully. that cooperative breweries and dis- 
tillerles could be established and liquor transported from one end of 
the land to the other if for personal use. Yuu further show that the 
enforcement would be exceedingly difficult. because the burden of proof 
of supposed violations would be upon the Government. 

There is another phase of the matter that must not be overlooked. 
Let us suppose that the Hobson amendment is in the Constitution, 
Under its provisions I have a legal right to make liquor for my personal 
use, as your editorial truthfully declares, But it is a principle of law 
that whatever I may legally do by myself I may legally do conjointly 
with others. I join with a hundred thousand stockholders for the 
establishment of a cooperative brewery in Topeka, Kans. ‘The State 
officials bring action against us under the prohibitory laws of Kansas, 
tut we appeal to our constitutional rights, guaranteed to us in the Hob- 
son amendment, and carry the case to the fr reme Court of the United 
States. And that court will, of course, decide that no State law or 
constitution can contravene the Constitution of the United States. Re- 
sult: The practical nullification of every local, county, and State pro- 
hibitory law from one end of the land to the other. Any man who 
wants liquor may purchase stock in a cooperative brewery or distillery 
or join a club for the importation of whisky from Scotland, champagne 
from France, and beer from Bavaria. And the last state of the tem- 
perance cause will be worse than the first. 

More than all this even; The last argument of the liquor men, as 
you know, is “ personal liberty.” The Hobson amendment recognizes 
such right and places a recognition thereof in the Constitution of the 
United States. To dislodge it from there will require a struggle of 
from 50 to 100 years. Of all the schemes proposed for the removal 
of the of drink, the Hobson bill is, far and away, the most 
iniquitous and diabolical. 

I trust that you will devote your great abilities and the influence 
of your great paper not only to the support of the Senate resolution, 
but to the defeat of the Hobson bill, because it is worse even than our 
present license system. 

With kind regards and best wishes, I am, 

Cordially, yours, 


curse 


Wm. A. BRUBAKER, 
6414 Greenwood Avenuc, Chicago, 

In the same issue of the National Enquirer the editor in chief 

published a signed editorial in these words: 
A JUST CRITICISM, 

Among Mr. Brubaker’'s criticisms of the House resolution for the 
amendment of the Federal Constitution prohibiting the liquor traffic 
there is one, which is peculiarly forceful and eminently just. He puts 
it well: 

“The last argument of the liquor men, as you know, is ‘ personal 
liberty.” The Hobson amendment recognizes such right and places a 
recognition thereof in the Constitution of the United States.” 

The doctrine of “ personal liberty”? is one which the 
people are constantly compelled to meet. It can be met 
daily. We believe it better that 


temperance 
and is met 
submitted should 


any amendment 
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squarely face the personal-liberty argument instead of giving it recog- 
nition and embedding it in the Constitution. 

This, to us, is one of the strongest reasons why the Senate resolution 
should be submitted instead of the House amendment. The battle 
must ultimately be fought out on this line. Why not rise to the occa- 
sion now, meet the issue squarely, and fight it out ? 

We are not only opposed to the gainful or commercial traffic in alco- 
hol; we are upposed to its use as a beverage. The House resolution 
meets in an imperfect way half our desire. The Senate resolution 
meets it all. Once submitted and ratified, it will require no apology 
and no subsequent amendment. It will stand the test of time and 
square itself with the years. The fight should be made for it and not 
for the House measure, 

I am heartily glad that this great lawyer realizes the ineal- 
culable advantage which alcohol is to derive from the writing 
of the Hobson resolution into the Federal Constitution. I am 
taking the liberty of indicating in the several quotations I am 
using such italics as will be helpful in calling attention to par- 
ticular parts thereof. I ask as careful second consideration of 
this sentence from the editorial just read: 

We believe it better that any amendment submitted should squarely 
face the personal-liberty argument instead of giving it recognition and 
embedding it in the Constitution. 

It is manifest that Mr. Hanly agrees, with the attorneys of 
the distillers and brewers, that the Hobson resolution gives 
constitutional recognition to the doctrine of “ alcoholic personal 
liberty ” and “embeds in the Federal Constitution” by neces- 
sary implication the doctrine of the inherent right of man to 
drink, and therefore to make and have, intoxicating liquors. 

Little wonder that the friends of intoxicating liquors are will- 
ing to exchange the expensive, uncontrollable, and unpopular 
licensed saloon for a constitutional guaranty of the right to 
make, to have, and to use intoxicating liquors for beverage pur- 
poses. In the good old days of Blackstone every man’s house 
was his castle. In the still better days that are to come every 
man’s house will also be his distillery. And men are drawing 
princely salaries out of the eranings of the friends of temper- 
ance for their part in this legislative horseplay that would be 
comic if it were not so sadly tragic. 

On the moring of January 8, 1917, there came to the desks 
of the Members of this House sealed letters and accompanying 
circulars, issued in behalf of an official National Temperance 
Council, composed of the official leaders of all well-known tem- 
perance societies “and other organizations of social uplift.” It 
came as in the nature of sealed sailing orders from this strictly 
unofficial body to the chosen representatives of a hundred mil- 
lions of free and self-governing Americans. The letter an- 
nounced that this supreme council has unanimously indorsed the 
Hobson resolution and determined that it shall be left for “ moral 
suasion” to deal with the “ personal use” of intoxicating liquors. 
The following language taken from the circular referred to is 
more explicit, to wit: 


Whether a man who, on his own motion, buys liquors at a distance 
shall drink them at his own home is left in the realm of moral suasion. 


This doctrine is the vital cord that unites the Liquor League 
and the Antisaloon League into a oneness of vitality and activity 
like unto that of the Siamese twins. 

The first sentence of this circular is illuminating and almost 
brutally frank. Any minister of the gospel that is deceived 
thereby is not wise, nor would it be possible by any means or 
process to put him wise. It reads as follows: 

Prohibition is simply no license made more effective by wider appli- 
cation, 

That will be startling news to nonprofessional temperance 
workers. They understand local option in a license State’ to 
mean “simply no license,” but they have long believed that pro- 
hibition is a vastly broader, deeper, and more drastic remedy. 

In West Virginia and other serious-minded States the leaders 
of temperance organizations regard prohibition as an “ anti- 
aleohol” legislative program. They have not learned that 
prohibition is exclusively “ antisaloon,” “simply no license,” 
and that the promised “ antialcohol” crusade must rest solely 
upon oratory and “ voluntary persuasion.” 

If the congressional lobby is to be permitted to continue to 
exhibit the brazen effrontery of referring to the Hobson resolu- 
tion as “hational prohibition,’ West Virginia will be compelled 
to find a new name for its legislative policy. It might be desig- 
nated as “ State abolition.” Some new name must be adopted 
to indicate that it is not a fake and a fraud. 

It is evident that professional temperance reformers have de- 
cided to hasten the final victory of the legislative campaign for 
“national prohibition ” by writing a new definition that excludes 
from its very terms every element of the program that has not 
received the cordial indorsement of the distillers and brewers. 
Under this definition of terms the advocates of “ national pro- 
hibition” may easily win complete and final victory with the 
prayers and ill-concealed assistance of the champions of alcohol. 
The end of the fight for “ prohibition” is in sight, won by the 
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adroit process of defining it to be an “antisaloon” legislative 
program as distinguished from a nonlegislative ‘“ antialeohol ” 
camp:iign, to be based solely on fervid oratory and signing the 
pledge. 

The eonelusion I have just reached is not a guess or an infer- 
enc It tS a fact, plainly set forth in this circular in these 
words: 

Ani the writer thinks that after every antisaloon victory there should 
be an antialcohol campaign of voluntary persuasion. 

it is manifest that temperance programs may be defined and 
redefined, may begin and end, but that the professional reformer, 
like the brook, goes on forever. We can not lose him. 

The religious press of the country stand unitedly behind the 
Hobson resolution. It has not been an easy task for them. It 
! required great will power and much devilish ingenuity. They 
have chafed under the difficulties and embarrassments of their 
self-imposed necessities and limitations. Some days ago the daily 
carried a story that the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
d reported a substitute for the Hobson resolution, which is 


press 


ntialcohol as well as antisaloon. It brought happy relief to the 

pent-up convictions of many able and conscientious editorial 

; writers. One of the strongest and bravest of them immediately 
rote into his editorial columns his personal convictions on the 
temperance question. In his edition of January 4, 1917, under 


the caption, ‘ No loopholes in prohibition,” this editor published 
an editorial, both indorsing the Senate substitute and demolish- 
ing completely the Hobson resolution. I quote from it the more 
pertinent portion, to wit: 


my 


; he only effective enforcement of prohibitory laws in any State has 





hiwa been and always must be on the principle that drinkable liquors, 
wherever foune, are in and of themselves contraband, and may be de- 
stroyed by offi of the law, upon discovery, without need of palter 
ins over intricatc doubts in law. And citizens who are determined to 
deliver this Naii from the handicap of the drinking habit can not be 
onteut to put in the hands of the Federal Government any less for 
mida weapons than have proved necessary in the dry States. 

The friends of prohibition therefore should hasten to impress on Con 
gress that they want the Senate form of amendment passed, not the 


fiouse form. ‘The latter is an inheritance from the sophomoric states 
manship of Richard P. Hobson, who unfortunately had the leadership 


of t temperance wing in the lower House of Congress when the ques- 
ion of national prohibition was up before. But Mr. Hobson has now 
rone his way to other occupations, and his overshrewd idea that nomi- 
! ohibition could be more easily secured if there was opened 
th h it am obvious loophole for evasion will hardly appeal longer to 
i} vyho have seen thoroughgoing and decisive prohibition win its 
er dous victories in the past autumn. 
I if a lax il apparent suppression of the liquor-traffic business 


” more quickly accomplished, discreet tactics would pr 















t little longer for really efficient results. And just now the tem- 

p ‘ the country indicates that it will adopt the real thing sooner 

thai half-way measure. It is doubtless to Senator , of 

Te the temperance leader of the Senate, that the better for a of 

{ per House is owing, and it will be no misplaced confidence which 
the prohibition forces of the country to trust in |} tl 


ind 
language | 


broadest of their champions in Congress 


have just quoted illustr: 





public 


known to every man who has been ‘long in 
Bh That editors of the religious and moral uplift press of 
he uuntry sometimes catch a true vision of the meaning and 


icrits of pending legislation. 
Second. That they have.no power to discern the true 

ess of legislative activities in the Congress. 
d. That they are incapable of discovering the 


inward- 
attitude of 


islative itions they have in charge, however clearly 


proyr 
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mit reason they often do unconscious injustice to many public 
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; Times, 11 days later, in its January 
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: CLAIM NOUGH VOTE FOR HIS Dry 3 SURE \ DIN 
RESOLUTION FOR CONGRESS TO CONSIDER CAUSI DI . 
Wa INGTO 
r a careful canvass of the Senate, Bde 
“Ml to-day the prohibitionists have suffi 
ation at any time of his resolution 
ition amendment to the Constitution d i 
he declared, just as soon as the prohibi ‘ 
ge of the resolution. The Senate Judi umittee | 
the resolution with an amendment designed to make prohibition 
tight througheut the country by prehibiting the sak sanuf 
tt and the importation ef alcohol. Senator SHEPPARD says he | 
the amendment is against the resolution’s chance of passage, 
ecause it makes it too drastic for acceptance in some of the libera! 
parts of the country. Ue declares he will lead a fight to strike out 
the committee amendment and restore the original language, or its 


equivalent, to the measure. 
in explaining his position on the prohibition question, Senator Saap- 
PARD says: “T am not a prohibitionist in a strict the word. 


sense ol 





tileoholic liquors for beverage 


public men toward the fundamental principles involved in the | 
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I am fighting the liquor traffic I am against the saloon. I am not 
in any sense aiming to prevent the personal use of alcoholic beverages. 
I am opposed to the committee amendment which prevents the manu 


facture and importation of alcohol. I think it goes so far that it is 
doubtful whether the country would accept it. For instance, it would 
prevent a farmer from having a little hard cider. I don't think we 





care to go as far as that. That is too much of an invasion of personal 
liberty.” 





Senator SHEPPARD'S resolution requires a two-thirds vote in both 
Houses. Prohibitionists claim to have the necessary number and wet 
leaders admit they will come dangerously near it. 


J ’ ’ 
aleohot are like 


elievers in the joint 
Elobson ] 


> fact. 


Lest anyone shall fear that the friends of 
to suffer by being unequally yoked with u 
enterprise of securing the adoption of the 
call attention to one outstanding, ind 

In the parlance of professional reformers, who believe it 

prohibition ’” is simply “ no license,” territory in which there 
is no licensed saloon is called “dry.” In that sense of the term 
more than 86 per cent of all the he United States 
have been made “ dry.” rel “wet.” 


ution, ] 


isput: bk 


oe 
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Less than 14 lal 





In the meantime there has been no substantial decrease the 
production of alcoholic liquors in the United Stat no ay 
preciable decrease in its total consumption, and no calculable 


decreise in its per capita consumption. One who has studied 





arithmetic “as far as the rule of three” may ea calculate 
the full sult of the complete success of this “ antisaloon”’ pro 
cram Che total final diminution of the prod 1 


sumption of alcohol that is to be is to the tot diminution that 






already has been as 100 is to 86. Of a truth the cause of m 
hibition can not stand many such victories, but the champ 
of alcoholic personal liberty can survive an endl series of 
such cle its 

lt proponents and the pretended opponent of the Hol n 
resolution are out of harmony on a! rate aut on, I ] e 
not discovered that fact. 

in ec Sixty-third Congress they coope ed » pro a 
report o Hobson resolution by the House Committ the 
Judiciary, and also to procure a special rule from t! House 
Committee on Rules for its consideration. 

They all regard the temperance workers of the country as 


basis of 
change 
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irrevocably committed to the Hobson resolution as 
its permanent plan of campaign, and would regard 
of the plan as a breach of good faith. 

They all desire to destroy the li 
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in no event include “ antialcoholic ” tendencies. 

They all agree that, in the language of the National Temper- 
anee Council, whether a man who, on his own motion, buys 
liquors at a distance shall drink them at his own home is left 
n the realm of moral suasion 

They agree that, after the intisalo victory ‘has been 
won, a new “ antialeohol” crusade may safely be started, based 
exclusively on ‘*‘ voluntary persuasion.” 

Thev agree that the Government has io rig to dict to 
the citizen what he shall eat, drink, or wear 

They all dote upon the “ sanctity of the hor ul 1 ts 


invasion by prohibition or other exci 














They all agree that an antialcohol legislative program in- 
volves a violation of the sacred principle of personal libet 

They all agree that 2m man has in f ry ( ma «¢ rf 
Hobson, the “ inherent right to drink but t to iguo6! 
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T know of but one body of men whose influence is effectively 
adverse. I have in mind that same comparatively small but 
entirely respectable group of total abstainers who still believe 
that it is the use, and not merely the licensed sale, of alcohol 
that is vicious. They are in fighting condition. They have en- 
listed during the war. They are encamped on a near-by hill 
equidistant from the contiguous and overlapping camps of the 
two belligerents, whence they may observe the mysterious move- 
ments of both. 

Daily this small group draws forth upon itself the gunfire of 
both hostile camps. Indeed, this is the only genuine fire that 
issues from either trench. The members of this small group 
are content, however, to maintain their present position, to 
remain steadfast, unmoved and immovable under constant fire. 
They accept their daily punishment as one of the fortunes of 
war and are inspired and sustained by an unfaltering faith that 
the time shall yet come when all men, ministers of the Gospel 
as well as laymen, will again “endure sound doctrine,” when 
the temperance workers of the land will be ready to “see the 
obvious,” when manifest and vital truth will get a hearing, and 
when untruth will be unhorsed and shorn of its present leader- 
ship and well-nigh irresistible power. As long as this their 
present courage shall abide with them, these men will continue 
to fight the good fight and to keep the faith. 





“ Solomon, in All His Glory, Never Made a Raid Like This.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe House or RepreseNnTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 24, 1917. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, the taxeaters have formed a 
union. It includes in its membership the Government clerks 
employed in the executive offices of the Federal Government in 
the city of Washington. This organization is different from 
the associations which have heretofore existed among Govern- 
ment employees for mutual improvement and the good of the 
service. This new affiliation is frankly designed to bulldoze 
Members of Congress into granting to the employees in Wash- 
ington greater pay and privileges regardless of the rights of 
the taxpayers or the treatment accorded other Federal em- 
ployees outside of Washington. The way in which this is to be 
dene is to “backfire” the Members—that is, to promise to 
punish with defeat those who protect the integrity of the peo- 
ple’s Treasury and reward with political help those who are 
unfaithful to their trust. 

The merits of the demands do not enter into consideration. 
It is purely a question of political fear and favor. They also 
attack all expenditures of money for national defense, or for 
public improvements of any kind outside the city of Wash- 
ington, the argument being that the less the Government spends 
for legitimate activities the more it will have to squander on 
salaries in Washington. Of course this program has the hearty 
support of the merchants, the landlords, and the financial inter- 
Washington. Their interest lies in seeing that the 
Government spends as much money as possible in Washington 
and gets the smallest possible return for it. They would like to 
the largest number of clerks employed at the highest sal- 
aries for the shortest number of hours. In fact, the main 
strength of this raid on the Public Treasury comes from people 
in Washington who are not in the Government service at all. 
The pay roll in the city of Washington is now $50,000,000 a year 
and is rapidly growing. The merchants and landlords get sub- 
stantially all of this. The taxeaters’ union is bitterly opposed 
to prohibition, so it must be assumed that the saloons are also 
valiant supporters of shorter hours, more Government clerks, 
and higher pay. 

The taxpayers outside of Washington must pay the bills. 
It is high time they formed a union to protect their pocket- 
books. 


ests of 


see 


HERE ARE THE FACTS. 

The Government clerks in Washington now have shorter hours, 
higher pay, and more privileges than any set of employees in 
the known world. This sweeping statement can be made with- 
out fear of contradiction. 

Kirst. They are paid from 15 to 30 per cent more than similar 
work commands in the best paid private employ. ‘This is 
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attested by repeated reports of Cabinet officers of both political 
faiths. 

Second, They have 30 days’ sick leave, 80 days’ annual vaca- 
tion, all the holidays, general and special, and Saturday half 
holiday for 138 weeks in the summer. They are paid for full 
time but may work but 228} days out of the year. Contrast 
this with the postal employees all over the Union, who have only 
15 days’ vacation, no Saturday afternoons, and frequently work 
Sundays and holidays. 

Third. Most of them work only seven hours a day, and with 
the aid of their financial and political allies have so far resisted 
any attempt to make them work a standard day of eight hours. 
This short day costs the Government annually at least $5,000,000 
in the employment of extra people, besides incommoding the 
public business. 

The civil-service employees outside of Washington work a 
minimum of eight hours, and often longer. Most skilled workers 
nowadays are glad to have a standard day of eight hours and 
consider it quite a concession. 

WHAT DO THEY DEMAND? 

What do these Government clerks now demand? 

First. They want a horizontal increase of all salaries, aggre- 
gating in Washington alone about $15,000,000. 

Second. They want Saturday half holidays all the year around. 
This means 39 half days, or 194 full days taken off of their 
brief working time and will cost the Govérnment at least 
$5,000,000 annually in increased pay roll to run the departments. 

Third. They want a minimum wage of $3 per day for all 
Government employees, This entails another increase in the 
pay roll of $24,524,000. Every messenger who sits outside a door 
for seven hours a day is to receive $1,080, minimum. Let us 
contrast this with the wages of skilled union workmen, Let us 
take skilled workmen who get as high as $5 a day, working days. 
Most of such skilled workmen are in seasonal occupations, where 
they can not work steady time all the year around. They work 
at least eight hours a day; but if they get 200 days’ work a 
year on the average they consider themselves very lucky. This 
gives them an average annual earning of $1,000. All lay offs 
and sick leaves are at their own expense. The average earn- 
ings of a head of a family in this country is less than $700. 
Heaven knows it is too low, but these are the men who must 
pay the taxes to support the Government clerks in Washington. 

HOW PRIVATE EMPLOYERS ACT, 

Do private employers in Washington grant to their employees 
the short hours and high pay they are now demanding from the 
Federal Government? Of course not. Read these significant 
statements of actual business conditions in Washington: 

[From the Washington Herald, Dee. 24, 1916.] 
WANT SHORTER HOURS—GROCERY CLERK SAYS THEY HAVE TO WORK 12 TO 
16 HOURS, 


Editor the Washington Herald: The lot of the store girls has been 
greatly ameliorated by the eight-hour law for women in the District 
of Columbia. It used to be that they worked from 13 to 15 hours a 
day during the holiday shopping season. Now they work 8 hours, 
feel better, and make more money for their employer. 

There still obtains that deplorable practice of working the grocery 
clerks and market men to the limit of their endurance. 

Can not some arrangement be made to secure for them a decent work- 
day in place of their present 12 to 16 hours daily toil? 

IIaven't we got brains enough in our number to organize for humane 
conditions? Of course not! If we had any brains we wouldn't be 
grocery clerks. ONE OF ‘EM. 


OUTSIDER SPEAKS IT--NOT A GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEE, BUT 


SMALL PAY, 

Kditor the Washington Herald: I, an outsider, greatly admire your 
fight for underpaid Government clerks (those receiving less than $1,200 
per year), but think your paper would be giving all a square deal if you 
would give a little space to the underpaid other workmen in our city. 

I receive less than $50 per month and am compelled to make it go as 
far as the Government clerk, and get no vacation, no holiday, no haif 
day, no half Saturday, no sick leave, and work 10 hours a day. 

AN OUTSIDER, 


DRAWS 


HOW LABOR UNIONS ACT. 


Has the American Federation of Labor ever treated its own 
employees as the Government is now asked to do? Of course 
not. Nobody has ever accused the union officials of not looking 
after their own interests. Here is another startling story on 
that phase of the question: 

{From the Washington Times, Jan. 21, 1917.] 
FACING THREAT OF STRIKE—DEMANDS MADE BY 

EMPLOYEES .ARE REFUSED BY OFFICIALS. 

The American Federation of Labor is threatened with a strike ameng 
its own employees. 

Demands made by the bookkeepers, stenographers, and typewriters 
employed by the federation and by the International Association of 
Machinists for increased pay, a minimum-wage scale, a reduction in 
hours, and a change in the manner of adjusting differences between em- 
ployers and employees have been refused by the federation officials. | 

The demands of the union will be laid before the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor, in session here this week. If that 


A. F. OF L. ITS OWN 


body turns down the unionists the matter will again be taken before 
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the Stenographers, Typewriters, Bookkeepers, and Assistants’ Union. 
The union then will call on President Gompers, of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, tell him that trouble has arisen between the employees 
and the federation, and he will be asked to use his good graces in ad- 
justing the differences. 

STRIKE VOTE WOULD FOLLOW. 

If he is unable to do so the union then will take a strike vote. If 
President Gompers approves of the strike the curious spectacle of the 
federation paying out money for conducting a strike against itself will 
result. 7 

Practically all of the demands of the union have been refused by the 
federation. A minimum wage scale of $3 a day, with a $200 horizontal 
increase for the employees of the federation and the International 
Association of Machinists, were the principal demands, These were 
refused by the federation. 

The union asked for a seven-hour day, with a Saturday half holiday 
throughout the year. The federation agreed to give a seven-and-one- 
half-hour day with Saturday half holidays, which the employees say 
has been in effect for the last 13 years. 


ASKED FOUR WEEKS’ VACATION. 


The proposed agreement submitted by the union asked for four weeks’ 
vacation. The federation officials agreed to two weeks’ holiday, which 
has been given in the past. 

In framing its second revised demands upon the federation, the union 
asked for a horizontal increase of $100 a year instead of the original 


$200. This, too, was refused. 
For the stenographers employed by the two organizations, a de- 
mand of $18 a week for persons with two years or more experience 


was refused by the federation, which agreed to the wages but stipulated 
that the stenographers must have had at least six years’ experience, of 
which three should be in the service of the federation. 

The typewriters, now receiving $12 a week, asked for $15 for mem- 
bers having had two years’ experience. The federation insists on 
three years’ experience. The federation also demands three years’ 
experience of its bookkeepers, instead of two, as agreed upon by the 
union, if the raise from $15 to $18 is given. 


ADJUSTING OF GRIEVANCES. 


The matter of adjusting grievances between employers and employees 
formed another hitch. The union asked that in case of differences, a 
board consisting of one representative of the employer, one of the em- 
ployee, and a third to be selected by this pair, be selected. The federa- 
tion insists that the three arbitrators be trade-unionists exclusively. 


HOW THE TAXPAYER SHOULD ACT. 


Let the taxpayer hold Congress to a strict accountability for 
the expenditure of public funds, as strict as that to which the 
directors of a private corporation would be held by its stock- 
holders. Of course, every Congressman ought to be big enough 
to do his duty without having a whip cracked over his head. 
Those who are afraid of the crack of a whip by some organiza- 
tion should be retired by their constituents. 


William R. Hearst Pays High Tribute to Memory of Dewey. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MURRAY HULBERT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or RepresentTATIVEs, 
Monday, January 22, 1917. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me 
to extend my remarks I desire to put in the Recorp the follow- 
ing article which appeared in to-day’s issue of the Washington 
Post: 


WILLIAM R. Hearst Pays HIGH TriBUTE TO MmeMORY OF DEWRY. 


The prayers have been said. The hymns have been sung. The church 
bells have been mournfully tolled as the long line of Admiral Dewey's 
funeral cortége filed through the streets of Washington. 

The cannons have boomed their solemn salute as the catafalque en- 
tered the military cemetery at Arlington. 

The volleys of musketry have been fired over the grave. 

The last call of the bugle has been sorrowfully sounded, and one of 
the greatest and truest of our national heroes has passed on. 


PEOPLE'S TRIBUTE OF LOVE. 


Throughout the long route of the funeral procession, from the Dewey 
house to the Capitol and from the Capitol along Pennsylvania Avenue, 
through Washington, through Georgetown, across the Potomac, to the 
cemetery at Arlington the streets were flanked and banked with great 
crowds of people, who had stood for hours in the cold of a winter day 
to render the last tribute of love and honor to the man who had served 
his country and his countrymen so faithfully and so well. 

I have seen the funeral of an emperor, where marched the soldiers 
of a hundred nations, clothed in all the brilliant colors of the spectrum, 
shimmering in steel and blazing in gold, led by seven kings—and the 
people came out to see the show. 

Saturday I saw the funeral of a plain American, whose worth was 
in his work, whose glory lay in duty simply, bravely, and nobly done. 

A few regiments, drab-dressed, escort his remains. 

The President of the Republic, the courts, the Congress, the Diplo- 

matic Corps in plain vehicles followed. 
_ There was no pomp, no panoply, no vain display, yet the people came 
in thousands upon thousands, not merely to gaze but to give of honor, 
not merely to see but to show the deep and reverent respect in which 
they held the Nation's hero. 
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AS MAN AND OFFICER. 


Admiral Dewey was undoubtedly the most loved of the popular heroes 
of our day, but in our affection for him as a man we must not forget 


a due meed of admiration for him as a captain. 


Admiral Dewey possessed all the qualities of a great commander and 
Se displayed them in his inspiring achievement at Manila 

ay. 

He was splendidly courageous and capable, admirably resolute 
resourceful, quick in decision, prompt in action, superior to 
stances, equal to emergency. Above all, he possessed th: 
of solving a situation by a master stroke. 

It could never be said of Dewey, as was said even of Pompey the 
Great, that he knew not how to conquer. He knew how to conquer 
not only the opposition of hostile foreign fleets and forts, but the oppo 
eeron or at least the inanition, of the friendly roll-top desk forces at 
home, 


and 
circum 
supreme power 


MARK OF TRUE GENIUS. 

Alexander cut the Gordian knot. Dewey cut the cable. 

It is strokes like these that mark true genius, create heroes, decid 
the fate of battles and of nations. 

A man who had waited for orders would have gotten them. And a 
man who got them under our republican system of political favorites 
and bureaucratic incompetence would have been told not so much what 
to do as what not to do. Thus there would have been no victory at 
Manila. ; 

The distinguishing characteristics of genius is that it is not bownd by 
the limitations of ordinary men. 

The peculiar faculty of genius is to see how an enterprise can suc- 
ceed while others see only how it can fail. 

So Dewey won the battle of Manila when he cut the cable and lib- 
erated his own genius. 

WHY PEOPLE LOVED HIM, 

And the people loved him—loved him for his achievement, loved him 
for his boldness, loved him for his independence, loved him for his 
capability and his amiability, for his genius and his generosity. 

fay the Nation always have in emergencies heroes like Admiral 
Dewey, ready and able to serve it and protect it, and may every such 
hero have from the Nation, as Admiral Dewey had, the great and 
satisfying reward of popular affection and appreciation, for of such 
affection and appreciation are future heroes born. 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH LIIBARST, 
Omnibus Publie-Buildings Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. HENRY BRUCKNER 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


> 


Friday, January 19, 1917. 


~ Mr. BRUCKNER. Mr. Speaker, this item appears in tho 
so-called “ omnibus public-buildings bill”: 

United States post office at Borough of The Bronx, New York City, 
N. Y., $850,000. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that any person who desires to know 
the facts relative to this item authorizing an appropriation of 
$850,000 for a post-office building to be located in the Borough of 
The Bronx, New York City, I desire to say that it is to provide 
for a building project to cover an entire city block, running from 
East One hundred and forty-ninth Street to East One hundred 
and fiftieth Street and from Mott Avenue to Spencer Place, in 
all above 22 city lots. The site has already been purchased by 
the Government for $283,000, so that the title rests in the Gov- 
ernment at this time. It was selected after very careful investi- 
gation of this and other sites, for the reason that it will directly 
connect, by way of a subway, with the railroads coming from 
the West, and by so doing will save the time and expense of 
having the mail go direct to the heart of the city, there to be 
sorted and sent back to The Bronx. 

The city of New York is composed of five counties, which are 

ealled boroughs. The Boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx were 
originally New York County. Owing to the enormous increase 
of population, and the necessity for having greater conveniences, 
a law was passed by the State legislature creating the county 
of The Bronx out of that section of New York known as the 
Sorough of The Bronx. The Borough of The Bronx, now the 
county of The Bronx, is the only subdivision of the city of New 
York which has not the same postal facilities that all the other 
boroughs have. 

The Borough of The Bronx has been the title of 
“New York’s fastest growing borough.” How well this section 
has deserved this tribute may be better understood when it is 
considered that in 1895 its population was 33,000 and to-day 
the population numbers 750,000, a community if it were a 
separate municipality would be larger than the city of Cleveland, 
the seventh city in the United States, while the only cities that 
would be larger would be that of New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phio, St. Louis, and Boston. Mr. Speaker, The Bronx has a 
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larger population than the combined States of Arizona, Dela- 
ware, Nevada, and Wyoming, or the combined New England 
States of Vermont and New Hampshire. 

One hundred and forty-ninth Street and Third Avenue, near 
which point the new post office building is to be located, is at 
present the very center of activity in the Bronx. The police 
department of New York City recently took a count of the num- 
ber of pedestrians and vehicles passing that point, and reported 
that in 10 hours—from 8.30 a. m. to 6.30 p. m.—69,640 persons 
and 7,344 vehicles passed this corner. 

According to the following figures we can see how the real 
estate valuations in The Bronx have grown during the past 15 
years: In 1900 they were $123,702,050; in 1905, $274,859,593 ; 
in 1910, $493,757,919 ; and in 1915 grew to $658,632,018, indicating 
a healthy growth. 

As to the postal facilities of The Bronx, I desire to submit 
some statistics given me by Hon. Edward M. Morgan, the post- 
master of New York City: 

The gross receipts of the branch post-office stations in The Bronx in 
1907 were $37 while the total receipts for 1915 were $704,000, 
showing an increase of nearly 100 per cent in eight years. 

The number of clerks and carriers employed in 1907 was 353, while 
in 1915, 674 were required to take care of the business—an increase of 
100 per cent. 

A one-horse wagon was used in The Bronx in 1907 in collecting maik 
from the street package boxes and numbered stations, while to-day 
seven 1-ton motor trucks are required to take care of the parcel-post 
delivery and collection service for The Bronx postal stations. 

In 1907, 27,000,000 pieces were mailed in The Bronx postal stations, 
and in 1915 they exceeded 50,000,000. ; 

The deliveries in 1907 for The Bronx numbered 36,000,000, while in 
1915 they exceeded 65,000,000 pieces. ; 

The registry division in 1907 showed that 85,000 pieces were sent by 
egistered mail from The Bronx, and in 1915 this business grew to 
25,000 pieces. 

The record for the delivery of registered pieces in 1907 shows that 
110,000 were handled, while in 1915, 210,000 were handled. 

In the money-order section 6,000 money orders were issued in The 
Bronx in 1907, totaling in amount $56,000, while in 1915, 17,000 orders 
were issued, amounting to $135,000. 

The postal savings business for the year ended December 31, 1915, 
showed that The Bronx people had 19,000 accounts, with deposits 
amounting to $2,157,000. ; ; 

Besides using the building for the post office, it will accommodate 
the internal-revenue office now located at One hundred and forty-ninth 
Street and Third Avenue. The recruiting station of the Army and the 
recruiting station of the Navy, now located elsewhere in The Bronx, 
will be quartered in the building. It will also provide for accommo- 
dations for a Federal court and a United States district attorney’s 
office. 

The Denartment of Agriculture has requested space in the building, 
and the United States pension examining corps will also have space 
assigned them. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds of this Congress were well within the rule of reason 
and fair play when they unanimously reported The Bronx post- 
office item in the bill, and I sincerely trust that it will be enacted 
into law. 


r 
1 





River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANK CLARK, 


OF FLORIDA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 25, 1917. 


Mr. CLARK of Fiorida. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a 
few remarks with reference to the remarkable utterances of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FResx] inserted in the 
Rrcorp under “ leave to print.” 

Under the privilege granted him by unanimous consent of 
the House of Representatives on January 23, 1917, to extend 
his remarks on the subject of the Oklawaha River, in Florida, 
in the Recorp, Mr. Frear, of Wisconsin, has made some state- 
ments so palpably at variance with demonstrated facts and 
statistics that are matters of record that it becomes the duty 
of any Member who knows the facts to see that the records of 
this House are not permitted to stand with such misstatements 
uncorrected. , 

First, as to the census figures for the towns of Leesburg, 
Bustis, Tavares, and Mount Dora, all located along this water- 
way under discussion, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
FrReEAR]} says the census of 1910 shows the following figures for 
those towns—page 2108, CONGRESSIONAL REcorD: 


PI cin sites cteapigasiy nities icmnsenithdarsibenge tah eadpdp mpgehoaaplanalieasmiitoatinaiesaitiihiale 844 
PIII licen cciclensichiatlinhictetndalcidiepdditicdnlpabenthia dbecinageih ntat>maigtighsb his ae 529 
I ss :stclith an dinbicebebinaltiasadiahieatla aninleapaisanseghatipisstlteaann aula in icaidblalitshes entehie 218 
SS Cain nde eats Connacht ele an neeenaniakadneaaidata Aes 150 


ee 


As a matter of fact and of undisputed record, the United 
States census of 1910 showed the following figures as the popu- 
lation of those towns: 


I iil ae a, on tgas cnaeaaer atone 991 
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I i alicia alia iinet hidlinielach issu tibindkcnbatiiaieitial csmeiiindian a ualaiaiaial 175 
Ne ee Neen na 371 
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Now, as a further fact and also a matter of record, we find 
that the State of Florida took a census in 1915, and this census 
shows: 


I onan chasg ceaaeedin cies wie me tees sabi tes decom eb crepe A es = st 1, 360 
PN chiki, ictal ick sp taitaaiad lak las op ttihl wes iis Ababa ahias Al Le el ak 1,148 
ID, Sik ect nike rected ns area tink abncincthni ide chide mths Seta edibles 449 
re idk ti hs ts ad iti Anchen en ctlg hits tabicea dlak Mule th esi 


576 


Total ‘ 33 

But we still have not arrived at the basis which will “do 
justice * * * without fear or prejudice,” as the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] declares himself willing and at- 
tempting to do in this particular instance. The improvement of 
the Oklawaha River is not being planned for 1910, nor even for 
1915. It is planned to begin in 1917 and to continue through to 
the next census time. We find that in the town of Leesburg 
there have been erected since the census of 1915 no less than 
50 new homes; in Kustis, 30; in ‘Tavares, 16; in Mount Dora, 20. 
With an average of five persons in a home we have an increase 
in population in the corporate limits of these four towns aggre- 
gating 580 persons. Then we find also that a much larger num- 
ber of persons have established new homes along the shores of 
the lakes which this Oklawaha River improvement proposes to 
connect with tidewater, and they are just as much entitled to 
recognition in this project as if they resided within the borders 
of one or another of these towns. We find also that Leesburg’s 
corporate limits are very greatly restricted and that the census 
report does not take into consideration the town of Newtown, 
peopled by negroes to the number of over 500, nor does it take in 
other eontiguous suburbs with their elegant lakeside homes, 
such as Sunnyside, El Dorado, Esmeralda, Treasure Island, and 
Alta Vista. Nor does the census report include the hundreds of 
residents who own their homes in one or the other of these 
towns, but hold their citizenship in Northern States, some of 
them even in Wisconsin. Giving to each of these towns the 
present estimated population of itself and its immediate en- 
virons, and stating conservatively only such figures as are easily 
demonstrable, we find the following as the actual present popu- 
lation in the towns only upon which are based the benefits to be 
derived from the work proposed to begin now on the Oklawaha 
River and the lakes: 


Se ee ee ee ee _— woe 
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GEOGRAPHIC MISINFORMATION, 

The gentleman’s [Mr. FREARr’s] extension of remarks included 
an alleged statistical table, headed ‘‘ Waterway projects cred- 
ited to the second district,” by which we presume the second 
district of Florida is meant. He has included in that table all 
of Florida except the Pensacola territory and part of Georgia. 

He has charged this district with a waterway from “ Savan- 
nah to Fernandina.” It is 107 miles by rail from Savannah to 
the Florida State line. 

He has included the harbor of Key West, which is over 300 
miles from the nearest point, in the second district. And, 
further, he says Key West is in Dade County, when it is now, 
and has been heretofore, the county seat of Monroe, 

He includes the Indian River, which is far down the east 
coast of Florida, fully 100 miles south of the second district, 
and he places it in “St. Lucia” County when there is, as a 
matter of fact, no such named county in the State of Florida. 

This geographical misinformation is exactly on a par with 
the claim made a few lines further along when he claims “ per- 
sonal knowledge of the Oklawaha.” That alleged personal 
knowledge is at direct variance with formal reports of Govern- 
ment engineers, after thorough and scientific investigation, 
which included levels, measurements, gradients, and volume of 
water, and it is contrary to and directly opposite to known and 
established facts never disputed by any official other than the 
Member from Wisconsin. 

MISPLACED COMMERCE FIGURES, 

He also states that the total commerce of the Oklawaha River 
for 1916, exclusive of logs, was 1,700 tons. These figures, like 
others in the same and other articles he has published in the 
Recorp, are absolutely incorrect, as is very easily and readily 
demonstrable. 
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Just as an indication of how misleading these figures are, 
compare them with the 3,400 tons of corn alone which we know 
went last year over the very portion of the river the proposed 
work is contemplated to improve. That tonnage existed. It 
was moved over the Oklawaha. There was no other way to 
move it. 

But this is only a beginning. It has been shown on undis- 
puted authority on the floor of this House within the past week, 
and was shown to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors when 
this project was placed in the bill by that committee, that the 
actual inerease in tonnage over the portion of the waterway 
sought to be improved was over 20,000 tons in 1916. And not 
a splinter of a log was included in that, except it was in the 
form of finished lumber, plow handles, wagon wheels, or some 
other manufactured product. 

But the gentleman from Wisconsin loses sight of his “ justice 
and fairness” again, simultaneously with his losing sight of 
the very purpose of waterway improvement. We have shown 
that there exists a freight tonnage of not less than a million 
tons a year awaiting the improvement of this waterway. 

We showed that to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, of 
which the gentleman is a member, but he was not present, and 
he has since stated that he was busy working ‘‘on” the bill 
itself—not as a constructionist but as a destructionist. 


FLAGRANT MISSTATEMENT OF RECORDS. 


There is one point in the attack on the Oklawaha project by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] that is so clearly 
and flagrantly a deliberate misstatement that it can not be 
permitted to pass unchallenged in the manner it deserves. 

On page 1866 of the REecorp are these words: 

And for this creek and commerce the Government must now pay 
$733,000 more, with the single condition that a ‘‘ boat line”’ will be 
put in operation. 

As a matter of fact, that statement is absolutely untrue, and 
anyone who has read House Document No. 514, from which 
that information was taken, ought to have known it was untrue. 
He says in the same issue of the Recorp that his attack is 
based upon the reports contained in this document. 

Other conditions imposed are much greater burdens than the 
single condition cited by the gentleman. In the beginning, a 
right of way must be furnished and deeded to the United 
States. Then the United States must be protected against any 
liability for damages to land which may be overflowed as a 
result of this waterway improvement. It will be noted that 
here is something directly opposite to the statement of the gen- 
tleman that this is considered a reclamation scheme. 

Another condition is that the city of Leesburg deed to the 
United States not only a right of way, but two canals that are 
clready constructed and in daily use. 

Still another condition is that in Leesburg the municipality 
must provide dock facilities so protected in a legal manner that 
access to the waterway will be assured to all persons on equal 
terms. This the city has voted bonds to do. It might be men- 
tioned also that in Leesburg the zone of municipal control, sub- 
ject to all Federal regulations, and therefore practically the 
zone of Federal control, is 800 feet in width for the entire length 
of the canal. 

Two of these conditions are stated in the same paragraph as 
the one condition singled out by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
(P. 2, H. Doe. 514.) The others his boasted “ personal knowl- 
edge” of the Oklawaha should have revealed. 

As to the comment of the gentleman from Wisconsin upon the 
editorial from the Leesburg (Fla.) Commercial, printed in the 
Kecorp of January 3, he is very welcome to any enjoyment he 
may derive from twisting it to suit his own ideas of declama- 
tion. It is very noticeable that the gentleman did not attempt 
to controvert any statement of fact therein, except the one 
statement that the town of Kissimmee is not located upon the 
Kissimmee River, and in that he merely places his own state- 
ment against the physical contour of an inhabited, mapped, 
platted, and surveyed territory, and even admits that his whole 
source of geographic knowledge is a certain ambiguity in a 
statement contained in a engineering report. It is but natural 
to conclude, in view of the parallel misinformation which con- 
Stitutes the gentleman’s “ personal knowledge” of the Okla- 
waha, that it, too, is based upon something equally as nebulous. 

In conclusion, let us examine a statement from the gentle- 
man’s own extension of remarks. On page 2103 of the Recorp 
we find this paragraph: 

_Any disinterested person who reads the engineer’s report—No. 514, 
Sixty-third Congress—on the Oklawaha must inevitably come to the 
Same conclusion, that the new project is indefensible. 

Yet we find in that same document five indorsements of the 

project, from the local engineers on through all the red tape of 
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the department, even with the signature and recommendation 
of the Chief of Engineers, and closing with this expressive 
indorsement : 

Approved. 


Ropert SHAw OLIveER, 
Assistant Secretary of War. 


Verily the mental processes of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
are past finding out. With this, Mr. Speaker, I shall dismiss 
consideration of the impossible gentleman from Wisconsin, 


Publie Buildings. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. FRANK JAMES, 
OF 


MICHIGAN, 
In THe House or Representatives, 
Friday, January 26, 1917. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. LANGLEY] has said that he has not been able to bring back 
any building or appropriation for his district. The gentleman 
from Kentucky has introduced 11 projects, and I take it for 
granted he would not introduce these projects unless he thought 
they were meritorious. The gentleman has introduced a good 
many pension bills, and they have gone to a committee of which 
I am a member. I do not think the gentleman would introduce a 
pension bill unless he thought it was meritorious, judging from my 
conversation with him and from letters. Here are the 11 bills 
he has introduced, and I judge the gentleman is of the opinion 
this kind of legislation should go through. It is simply a dif- 
ference of opinion between the gentleman from Kentucky and 
some of the rest of us who happen to be opposed to the erection 
of public buildings in small towns, and towns where the postal 
receipts are small. 

The matter of “ sectionalism” has been brought up several 
times during this debate. Personally I have not raised that 
question and do not intend to do so. 

I am not against the bill because it is from the North or the 
South, and since I have been in Congress I have never voted 
for or against a bill because it was from the North or South, 
and I never expect to draw that line. 

Here are the bills which the gentleman has introduced : 

Whitesburg, with 321 people; all that is asked for is $75,000, 
and all the rest are for $75,000: McKee, Ky., 146 people; Hind- 
man, 870; Saylersville, 310; Jenkins, 1,897; Booneville, 236; 
Inez, Ky., not in the census of 1910; Hazard, 537 people; Pike- 
ville, 1,280 people; Paintsville, 942 people; and Prestonburg, 
1,120 people. 

Mr. LANGLEY. 
will permit me. 

Mr. JAMES. 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. LANGLEY. 
regarded 

Mr. JAMES. I do not believe that the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky would introduce a bill, either for a pension or a building, 
that he did not think ought to go through. 


They are not in this bill, if the gentleman 
No; but it is not the fault of the gentleman 


Oh, yes; it is. I only asked for what I 





Mr. LANGLEY. Ultimately, yes; but not all in one lump. 
[Laughter.] The trouble about the gentleman is that he has 
not been here long enough to know how business is run. He is 


wasting his time. 

Mr. JAMES. I sincerely hope I shall be here long enough to 
see Mckee, with its 146 people, with a population that will 
entitle it to a public building. 

Mr. LANGLEY. By the time they erect a public building in 
some of the places 

Mr. JAMES. I refuse to yield. 

The gentleman laid a good deal of stress on the fact a short 
time ago that Hazard was entitled to a building because they 
were going to use it for a mine rescue station. Now, they do 
not establish mine rescue stations as permanent prupositions. 
It was so stated at the hearings in behalf of this bill. They 
are only put there until such time as the operators or the au- 
thorities themselves can take them over. So when you give a 
building for Hazard, Ky., because part of it is going to be used 
for a mine rescue station you are.only wasting your time. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. JAMES. Not now. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I just wanted to correct the gentleman. 
is simply mistaken. 





He 








Mr. 
at a 
tlema 


JAMES. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnett] 
hearing some time ago on Marengo, Iowa, where the gen- 
n from Iowa [Mr. Hutx] wanted a public building, said: 

They have very small postal receipts and it is a very small town; 
$7,500 postal receipts amd only 1,786 population. That was the popu- 
lation in 1910, of course, 

And yet that town of Marengo is larger than the item which 
the gentleman from Iowa asked to be stricken from this bill. 


Mr. Hurt of Iowa said: 

The population is 2,200 now. They claim 2,500, and, as the town is 
growing, they may have it. = ss 

Mr. BuRNETT. But the postal receipts are only about $7,500? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Did I understand the gentleman to 
say that some gentleman from Iowa asked to have an item 
stricken from this bill? 


Mr. JAMES. I say that this is from the hearing on the bill 
for Marengo, Iowa. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I thought he said some gentleman 
from Towa asked to have an item stricken. from the bill. 

Mr. JAMES. I will quote further: 


Mr. Burnetrr. I notice that their postal receipts have increased only 
$2,000 in 11 years. In 1905 they were over $5,000, and this last year 


they were only $7,000. That does not seem to be a very great increase. 
rhe CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
CARROLLTON, ILL. , 

United States post office at Carrollton, Dl)., $25,000. 

Mr. JAMES. According to the figures furnished by the Treas- 
ury Department, Mr. Chairman-—— 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that unless the gentleman wants to make some motion—— 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. 

The population of Carrollton, Ill, according to the figures 
furnished by the Treasury Department, in 1910 was 2,323, and 
the postal receipts $7,854. The postal receipts were $8,324.13 in 
October last. The present rent is $500, interest at 3 per cent. 
And the Treasury Department figures that maintenance will be 
$500 a year. 

[ want to read how the Tre 
sinall buildings of $25,000, and I will read a 
Treasury Department, as follows: 

TREASURY DOPARTMENT, 
Orricn Of ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, December 15, 1916, 


‘asury Department figures on these 
letter from the 


Hion. W. FRANK JAMES, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Referring further to your letter of the 17th 


ultimo, in regard to the pending public-buildings bill, and requesting 
information relative te the prebable cost of maintenance, ete., of a 
Federal building in places similar in size to McKee, Ky., the following 
data is furnished you: 

The department estimate for a buiiding at a place of this size, and 
of similar postal receipts, for post-office purpeses only, would probably 
be $25,000 for the building itself and $5,000 for the site. It is esti- 
mated that to furnish the building would require $5,000 additional, 
making a total outlay ef $33,000. 

Calculating 3 per cent on this investment, the interest charge weuld 
be $990 rhe yearly depreciation of the building and furniture, to- 
gether with the approximate cost of aunual repairs, would amount to 
24 per cent on the amount invested in the project, exelusive of cost 
of site, viz, on $28,000, which would be $700. Janitors are not provided 
for buildings of this size, but an employee known as fireman-laborer 
at $660 per annum, with a charwoman at $300 per annum, making 
a total expenditure for this service of $960. The cost of fuel, lights, 
and other supplies is estimated at $900 per annum. 

Very truly, yours, B. R. Newton, 
Assistant Secretary. 


port on the present bill the com- 
fixed in its opinion that “ prac- 


I notice on page 4 of the r 
mittee states in part that it 


tically every item can be abundantly justified from the stand- 
point of economy, efficienc d patriotism.” Therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, as this particular item can not come under either 


class, I hope it will be stricken from the bill. 
The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Jamgs}. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
United States post office at C 
Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chain 
receipts of this town, accor 
ment, were $9,203. This is : 
is $632, and the cost to th: 


kett, Tex., $25,000, 


on October 1, 1916, the postal 

to the statement of the depart- 
ther item where the present rent 
Government to maintain will be 
$4,200. Of this, $900 will be for maintenance. I would like 
to read a letter regarding the cost of maintenance, It was 
stated on the floor the other cay that $900 was for soap. I 
want to read this letter: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, January 8, 1077. 
Hon. W. FRANK JAMES, 
House of Representatives, 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Referring to your recent call at the depart- 
ment and request for information as to what constituted the item of 


supplies amounting to $900, contained in reports recently submitted to 
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Congress in connection with various contemplated buildings, the fol- 
lowing information is furnished you: 

From the experience of the department in connection with the main- 
tenance of small buildings in various parts of the country costing 
approximately about $50,000 it is estimated that the average cost for 
supplies amounts to $900, as tabulated below: 


Light oniabinsitietuastt ~------------+-~------~------ $250 
te a a ei a ies iets th ciate mrehpenep eqns etnn eeneae 350 
Water ___ 120 
Ice, washing of towels, ‘removal of ashes and Tubbish, and miscel- 
laneous Is sntistinnentsitalinsake yondanatins Santen Rinnai ti niaiiatasmeianigseiiilibin Sted 180 
Total : i : 2 . 900 
In connection with this estimate there is inclosed herewith a state 
ment comprising the actual experience of the-department relative to 
five buildings located in various sections of the country. As it will 


be seen, the cost for heating, 
according to whether 
Very truly, 


as well as other items, 
the building is located in the 
yours, 


varies materially, 
North or Sonth. 


B. R. Newron, Assistant Seerctary. 


Aiken, 8. C.—Peost office; completed in 1922; 


cubie con 


Cost, $47,218.48 ; 





tents, 172,820 cubie feet; cost per cubic foot, $0.274. 
COST OF INITIAL EQUIPMENT. 
[Purchased in 1912, 1 
el SEE eae oe 
Lighting fixtures ........_ __ is 6h id cee aah eal 
0 EE a enndiiiw ntlninindiiiey olaeetian atatuth 
Carpets _- Retell aan eennialiiiis deities 
ORR  ncisniinsigesieaiinltabiiais: sided catia cae . titi 5 5 irr ae ee 
COST OF MAINTENANCE 
{Fiscal year 1914. J 
ae Ctr 263 a5 ait dimbiia sci sessgdetehae i ional aE $960. 00 
TT incisal ans alae alti is cht lace iat daenceoiniaiel deals 192. 23 
ee ee ee ee eae eee es. | s 300, 00 
TO ke cs ei nas cc i geen len ieee te AP SS RE SE ‘Airs tai dite ie 1 $0 
Miscellaneous. "Supplies snitch al i htt Ne wt lis dy nc a cls TO. BD 
a a Sa a ea ak el en oe ae Ho. OO 
Total = oe a aes, eee Mi 3 
Oleveland, Tenn.—Post office; completed in 1911; cost, $46,995.46; cub 
contents, 162,768 cubie feet; cost per cubic foot, $0.288 


COST OF ENTTIAL EQUIPMENT. 
erence in 19122.] 


Nahe a et et ee ee sete 30% 21 
ROTI TEC cicesncie deen ee iebdnmnthbadets SI i i Kaci ail le G12. 45 
Safes A > SS a age < Sa ea ee, ie 60°), 00 
NY tiie ee acihlee ae caiesphbna cae oui sid ingles pti om aspen 29.15 

THO Wn.i< heudialeatinties hdd insteadll wares — an” & ae Bi 


COST OF MAINTENANCH. 


sad iseal year 1914,} 
Janitor service. 


EP BAL ht <x. Maainstahnaiebswsenasiohlch dame piitions ets eaiees dai oa diate cniaaties - 2 ‘ 
|. ~~ a tel REAR Tee Re elk ee eee ese) SD eee wate. [eres 1 00 
TOE ww: cess ex: cctceeietchtnia ntl sn aatibietn aindinc thee baniis hacky hah theless teachin te 1, 54 
Miscellancous supplies ....-.....-.-~-....- am ane erect enema 84. 35 
| ART eet oa Gaal ecamnaiacas & cia darimeneetacton eda 18. 70 
Removing ashes ‘and rubbish___- sittin clad tint tecailinies Sashsliaetandslbodet ae s. 7 
SE, GUN OED wicca nnmstm dndbtettuathiieiedih bie’ meee em, © Bi G. 60 

Total a : “ : 1, 208: 12 


Malone, N. Y.—Post office; completed in 1912; cost, $46,157.85; cubic 
contents, 145,140 cedie feet ; cost per cubic foot, $0.811. 


COST OF INITIAL, EQUIPMENT, 
nes in oes 


oo Ee ee eee Laidies on Sicha . $2, 164. 93 
Lighting Semen Lincs be ntinhtenaee wt. hi isad. dase ibseti deni F25, 00 
II oleic chasse cas neha anal eatte abcnaguaites anita satis nieaciseaiaeaa ate sa 829 11 
PN aca arts neces paints pape mais aa ns Gane gt Atighasineg bik fn 68. 2¢ 
OD actin cthacttinttietetn nnn ane cisied ashe sated eniodin 3, 788, 32 

COST OF MAINTENANCE, 


titeaa year 1914.} 


ID I ai nist tninnennniinan epeinnnee Sine saat $960. 00 





Light____ ee Oe ee ee ees ee Sueerite. oF 281.5 
Es a ledhinseintnchhoalech dated dealin ares liile Cheats needa etibieladecn abd oh 42z. of 
EE alge nantgtiaey ienatahante dd meaner does 80. 00 
Miscellaneous supplles_ seinen ceanieiiiap i diaditstndniinsiaeainasaniieaeiadaitaiaiasie toeitaadaieial 97. 47 
re Ban enctecidpsiveseihincnapatigeel . eee a eee ie is 12. 00 
Removing ean au mee. os ct ok eh EL. 54. 90 
ON CGI aie sins cee nine ctcstimai eonanioii« ieee aie ti. 77 
ier tgsetnntinees - ‘ x 1, 889. 69 
Rochester, Minn.—Post lat completed in 198; cost, $49,988.60; cubic 
contents, 161,439 cubic feet; cost per eubic foot, 20.309. 
COST OF INITIAL EQUIPMENT, 

{Purchased in 1912,} 

IRD, fd nineties abbiwmactinmado swans - $2,124, 3 
Di iiind: TRU G sik sittin activin itt ict mn aciduaibwite sos 72S. OD 
SITIO, csntidhe =:Sgurnewrsh eadgenipapleacenn chen ciigummppimeeapendiien ung lneneneetnindaeneds ott 48. OV 
Carpets____- -siaden seed aeinsinemedinante tetnllin dandananinanh cagemeemninanann watalnas stad 31. 77 
PGR ns cites ns cteninsitvien Minikhd picid thik: abtiiacebtethases Veen. 1S 

COST OF MAINTENANCE, 
{Fiscal year 1914.j 

ee saa id tat ela ti alta $960 00 
TRE ne men mewn meee mepen memmey pe gang sen asseenen en oy meee 231. 57 
a eek cer ce tame i I a aa 435. 50 
a, sncntsecttninsiindiesammemeeadin ches cegsttamemnctgrtisinens <eciaaagie aetermentininn on todas aide aw 132. 11 
Dieeeiimmanns: GUINNB...6.5 5 is a kdis i ii ethic dens Lie 74. 69 
NG GO GI, TI v0 cere cy ceenmmey teiner soeueiiupuisdindens 2. 79 
UI UU Us cis destin ag sneer pn ives encainem ned encartn'anp-an aaimpaiargeneenaiels 32. 96 
chal i a a a 1, 876. 58 





San Marcos, Tex.—Post office, completed in 1912; cost, $48,874.99; eubio 

contents, 164,160 cubic feet; cost per cubic foot, $0,297. 

COST OF INITIAL EQUIPMENT. 
[Purchased in 1912.] 

FPurnishings___ a aa eee $1, 883. 59 
iia Te iia vc cece daee nin es chap emgage etivaigheentedeniinaeanapaninasal 485. 35 
a as cna ab es alii ein cieamnibieiiaanae 484. 50 
CN a ieica sence ceiceice enone saentneneniaipeiite cyepeenndiainndis alee 29.04 

PI icc cnesctsen islgich cs ta slate ee es SE ES 8 Ele 2, 882. 48 


Janitor service nee $960. 00 


Re Riis esnihimenes et ee eal 119. 43 
I. shins dis ipicttctincs-tnterell iain disp teeetasatendnuaadpii atesdietaiiad 216. 64 
We as teint i a a a ee inal 141.13 
Miscellaneous supplies_- i a i 157. 03 
| aa er 30. 00 


LS. 00 
= 3. 24 


Washing towels nvidia 


1, 640. 47 
1917. 


Total. ia 


JANUARY 7, 
B. R. Newron, 
Assistant Secretary, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. NewTon: In re public-buildings bill. 

Kiudly refer to your letter of the 15th of December. 

Yon state that it costs about $900 for fuel, light, and other supplies. 
It occurs to me that this is rather high, and I should appreciate it 
very much if you will go into this matter more in detail. 

Yours, very sincerely, 


Ilon. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion to strike 
out the item. 

The question was taken, and the motion was lost. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

United States post office at Green River, Wyo., $25,000. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the list word. The town of Green River, Wyo., is a very pros- 
perous place. ‘There are many Federal activities there, and this 
post oflice is absolutely essential to that community. I move 


that all debate upon this paragraph and amendments thereto be | 


now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question on the motion 
debate upon the paragraph and amendments thereto. 

The question was taken; and on ¢ division (demanded by 
Mr. I*reAr) there were—ayes 97, noes 5. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Florida to strike out the last 
word. 

The question was taken; and on a division 
Mr. James) there were—ayes 0, noes 52. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

United States post office at Greenville, Ala., $30,000. 


is to close 


(demanded by 





Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I rise to discuss 
the item—— 
Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 


that there is nothing before the House. 
fore the committee? 

Mr. CLARK of Plorida. The adoption of this item. 

Mr. GARDNER. But the gentleman can not be recognized 
unless he has an amendment to offer. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the Inst word. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that 
many years ago I visited Greenville, Ala.— 


What question is be- 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentlenian is not discussing his motion to strike eut 


the last word. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
lates to Greenville, Ala. I want to say—— 

Mr. GARDNER. But the gentleman is discussing Alabama. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes; Greenville, Ala. Having said 
what I did, that I visited this place several years ago, I can con- 
clude my remarks by stating that it is rightly included in this 
bill. Mr, Chairman, I move that all further debate upon this 
paragraph and amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the motion of the 
tleman from Florida to close debate on the paragraph 
amendments thereto. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
James) there were—ayes 88, noes 4. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN (after counting). Five gentleman 
risen, not a sufficient number. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I demand the other side. 

Mr. MANN. There is no other side to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


Yes; I am discussing it. This re 


gen 
and 


have 
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The CHAIRMAN, The rule is one-fifth 
decide whether there shall be tellers or not. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
and insert “ $25,000.” 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I moved to close all 
debate on the paragraph and amendments thereto, and the mo- 
tion has been agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The motion before the House is that of the 
gentleman from Florida to strike out the last word. That is the 
pending motion. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the 
noes appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. James) there were 
noes 82. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GOOD. What has become of my motion 
$30,000 and insert $25,000? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


of a quorum may 


* $30,000 ” 


ayes 6, 


to strike out 


Page 12, line 4, strike out “* $30,000” and insert “* $25,000.” 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
bate close on the paragraph and amendments thereto. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I that I may proceed for 
three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.| The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, under the rules of the House it 
is impossible to save time by attempting to stifle debate. Of the 
procedure of the gentleman from Florida I have no criticism to 
make. Under the rules the motion to close debate is subject to 
amendment ad libitum, and upen every one of those you can 
have a division. After debate is closed you can offer amend- 
ments until the Chair blind, and I have never seen the 
Chairman of this committee get blind. Now, two or three gen 
tlemen are here who desire to discuss certain items. The 
only way to do, after all, will be for the House to let them dis- 
cuss those iteins in accordance with the rules. The time is not 
very great for any one item, and then this body, if it is neces- 
sary, might have to sit at night in order to the bill 
That has occurred frequently in the past and will occur in the 
future; and if the House becomes satisfied that some Members 
are attempting to debate purely for filibuster, they never make 
any progress by that, whereas a filibuster is always successful 
in the effort to get a chance to debate. Now, Members ar> 
pretty well worked up to-night, and I suggest to the chairman 
of the committee he move to rise, and if mecessury sit all to 
morrow and to-morrow night and let gentlemen debate if they 
want to be heard. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to dispose of the pending 
proposition before taking any steps. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman insist 
tion? 

Mr. GOOD. I shall not only insist upon the motion but I 
shall make as many motions for each item as I can, as long as 
the chairman of the committee insists upon filibustering and 
preventing the committee from discussing these items as long 
as the committee is not filibustering. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. If the gentleman from Illinois will 
permit, I would like permission to proceed for about a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I want to make this 
statement: For the first time in the history of Congress we 
have brought in an omnibus public-buildings bill here and 
thrown it wide open to discussion, to amendment, and to con- 
sideration. Three or four gentlemen have shown a disposition 
absolutely to block the progress of Congress. They have gone 
through this matter and put their whole case in the Recorp 

Mr. LANGLEY. Several times. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. One gentleman persisted in making 
a tariff speech here for an hour or more by moving practically 
to strike out the last word at the end of every line 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. No; I will not—and undertook to 
make that kind of a speech for the purpose of delaying this 
bill. These gentlemen, as I say, have had ample opportunity to 
put their case in the Recorp. They have put it in the Recorp, 
they have seen the temper of the House, and they know that the 
House intends to pass this bill. 

Now, they have made their arguments, they have presented 


their case, and why can they not in good conscience allow the 


all 


de- 


ask 


foes 


pass 


his 


upon mo- 








230 


Congress to go forward with it 


work and do its work? I want 


to say this, that I am going in a moment to ask the committee 
to rise, but not out of deference to these gentlemen who have 
sought to filibuster, I prefer to sit here all night. But some 
things are bothering some other gentlemen, and out of con- 


But I want to say 
tly fair, we have opened this bill 
to amendment for these gentlemen, and if they would offer their 
amendments and discuss the actual questions involved in the 
amendments there would be no objection to having the five 
minutes’ debate. But they go out and ramble all over the wide, 
wide world and talk about rivers and harbors, the tariff, and 
everything under the sun except the amendments they offer. 
And T want to put them on notice now that if the House will 
stand by the committee we will put this bill through to-morrow, 
if we have to get another rule. We did try to get, and did get, 
a fair rule and tried to act fairly and squarely, but if gentlemen 
will insist on filibustering we will try to bring in a rule here 
that will put this bill through, and, if necessary, we will stay 
here all night to-morrow night to do it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the committee to dispose 
of this item. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. No; I will not. 

Mr. GOOD. I wish to say to the gentleman that I am per- 
fectly willing, inasmuch as the gentleman has stated he is going 
to rise, and I think that he will permit a limited debate on these 
things to-morrow, to withdraw my amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

United States post office at Havana, Ill., $40,000. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the section. 
‘rhis seems to be a post office the bill for which was introduced 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rarnry]. I heard his 
very eloquent speech several days ago regarding economy, and 
the fact that the gentleman opposes any large appropriation at 
this session, I hope, will induce him to agree to my amendment 
and that it will prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, cn page 12, by striking out line 5. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was considered, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

United States post office at Lyons, N. Y., $40,000. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. This is another item which the Treasury Department 
states will not appear to be of any profit to the Government. 
I want to call attention to the fact that in 1890 this town had a 
population of 4,475, 4,300 in 1900, and 4,460 in 1915, losing 15 in 
20 years. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

United States post office at Marengo, Iowa, $30,000. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, this seems to be another town 
where the population less in 1910 than in 1900, having a 
population of 2,070 in 1900 and 1,786 in 1910. I would like to 
read from the hearings which took place on Mareh 23, 1916, at 
which were present Mr. Crark of Florida, chairman; Mr. 
BURNETT; and Mr. AUSTIN: 

Mr. Burnett. They have very small postal receipts and it is a very 
small town ; $7,500 postal receipts and only 1,786 population. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 

Mr. JAMES. I will. 

Mr. CLARKIX of Florida. I want to call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the fact that the postal receipts of this town increased 
over $3,000 in one year-—in 1915. It is something over $7,000 in 


sideration for them I intend to move to rise. 
this, that we have been perfe: 


is 


Will the gentleman permit? 


1916. They have way over $10,000. 
Mr. JAMES. Iam talking about the time the gentleman from 


Towa appeared before the committee, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. All right. 

Mr. JAMES. And it is upon that information that the item 
for the public building was reported out in this bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. If the gentleman will permit me, I 
stated yesterday distinctly that we not only had that informa- 
tion but we looked into the prospects of the town where it 
appeared to be undoubtedly true that before this bill could be 
considered it would reach the limit, and allowed the item. I 
stated that several times. 

Mr. JAMES. What did the gentleman do with the towns of 
Carlinville, Ill.; with Decatur, Ind.; Green River, Wyo.; with 
Greensburg, Ind.; with Linton, Ind.; with Newark, Del.: with 
Niles, Ohio; with Rogersville, Tenn.; where the postal receipts 
were less in the quarter ending September 30, 1916, than nine 
months before, January 1, 1916? 
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Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
them. 

Mr. JAMES. I notice further along Mr. Burnett repeats: 

I notice that their postal receipts have increased only $2,000 in 11 


years. In 1905 they were over $5,000, and this last year they were 
only $7,000. That does not seem to be a very great increase. 


We will answer that when we get to 


And I want to say when $7,500 postal receipts with a popu- 
lation of 1,786 seems small in Iowa it is considered very large 
for some other State in the Union. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the motion to strike out. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

United States post office at Clare, Mich., $35,000. 


Mr. JAMES. 
graph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 18, amend by striking out line 1. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I notice that this is a Michigan 
item introduced by one of my colleagues [Mr. Loup]. The origi- 
nal amount of the bill as introduced was $50,000. The com- 
mittee has allowed $35,000. Clare, Mich., only had a population 
of 1,174 in 1890 and 1,326 in 1900 and 1,350 in 1910. I think 
we ought to have a chance, Mr. Chairman, to criticize undesir- 
able items like this, and I am glad therefore that resolution 
400, sponsored by the Public Buildings Committee, and which 
would have prevented my offering this amendment, was not 
reported out by the Rules Committee. There is no reason that 
a town, whether it is in Michigan, Maine, Alabama, or Ken- 
tucky, or where it is located, and which only inereased 24 in 
10 years, that only had postal receipts of $8,590 at the time 
the bill was introduced by my colleague, is entitled to a $35,000 
post office. The bill as introduced will cost $3,600 to maintain, 
including interest, depreciation of the building and furniture, 
janitor, heat, electric light, and so forth, or practically three- 
fourths of the postal receipts of that town. The rent now being 
paid is $549. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
ceipts were in 1915? 

Mr. JAMES. Eight thousand five hundred and ninety dollars 
on January 1, 1916. 7 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
were $10,017.88. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 


What did the gentleman say the re- 


I beg the gentleman’s pardon; they 


Mr. JAMES. ‘The statement I hold from the Treasury De- 
partment—— 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I got mine from the Post Office De- 
partment. 


Mr. JAMES. Yes; and when the gentleman’s hearings were 
held, and when Congressmen appeared before the committee on 
behalf of any item, they quoted to you figures furnished them by 
the Treasury Department. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. These were the exact figures we had. 

Mr. JAMES. So, according to the figures prepared by the 
Treasury Department, this town only had postal receipts of 
$8,590.91 on January 1, 1916. I do not believe the people of 
Clare themselves want a post office of that kind—$35,000. 

As I stated, the rent is now only $549. The interest on the 
proposed $35,000 at 3 per cent would be $1,050. Judging from 
the experience of the Government, it will cost $960 for janitor- 
fireman and serub woman, In addition, it would cost $900 each 
year for fuel, electric light, and so forth. And judging from the 
experience of the Government at Newark, N. Y., these figures 
are correct. For the fiscal year of 1916 at Newark, N. Y., the ex- 
penses were as follows: 


I sala acter diate ab eases ellis dy scene ein $303, 43 
Heat Se barwe pith ieieel apnoea di dh herd debdingtebenanl 438, 31 
Water nani eid chien Alig dele ahd etl cohen te askbans geal 24. 38 
WEBCO RING TOON osc dct didn i ett ncn ht wn beled 80. 92 
Ice onal i A te cae ll 15, 25 
Removing ashes and rubbish_- sass ialed ta lagen end eee 21. 75 
eS a a RE IS OT OE a to 9. 37 
Nn i ces Sl el Se ee es 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I notice that my colleague 


from Michigan [Mr. Loup] is not on the floor. This town is in 
his district, and as Mr. Loup is not here 1 want to say to my 
colleague [Mr. JAMeEs] that I know something about the village 
or city of Clare, which, I think, perhaps might throw a little 
light upon the subject of its population. The city of Clare lies 
partly in Isabella County and partly in Clare County. Now, 
as I recollect it, only that portion of the city that lies in Clare 
County is included in the city limits. There are some five or 


six hundred people who are actually inhabitants of the city of 
Clare living just across the county line in Isabella County, but 
are not included in the census for the city of Clare. 


J think 
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perhaps that will explain the matter of population. This is 
quite a rapidly growing, flourishing community in the central 
part of Michigan. I know if my colleague [Mr. Loup] were here 
he could give the House more exact information, but a good 
many years ago I used to teach school at Mount Pleasant, which 
is a near-by city, and I know quite a bit about the locality and 
the location of the town. I particularly recall that it is partly 
in one county and partly in another, and the portion in Isabella 
County does not lie within the corporate limits of the city. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman say the 
population of Clare has increased? 

Mr. KELLEY. Oh, yes; I am sure it has increased, but what 
I am saying particularly is that the figures given by my col- 
league [Mr. JAMES] may mislead the House as to the actual 
population of Clare, because perhaps five or six hundred people 
live across the county line who are not included in the figures 
which he gave. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan is a highly respected Member of this House and I would 
take his word on the question. Does the gentleman think there 
is a necessity for a new post office? 

Mr. KELLEY. I would not go as far as to say that. I have 
not been in Clare for a good many years. I am only directing 
my remarks to the question of population, which I wanted to 
state correctly as I understand it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
not informed in this matter. 
item ought to be stricken out? 

Mr. KELLEY. I do not. The chairman of the committee 
[Mr. Crark] has stated that the receipts of the oflice of Clare 
are above $10,000 and I do not see any reason why the item 
should be stricken out, if other towns where the receipts are 
no greater are left in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion to strike 
out. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

United States post office and other Government offices at Morgan City, 


The rest of the Members are 
Does the gentleman think that 


La., $40,000, 
Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. Morgan City, La., seems to have postal receipts, October 


1 last, of $8,370.63. It costs $3,800 to maintain this building. 
This is another building which the Treasury Department states 
will not be profitable to the Government. The rent now paid is 
only $960. Interest alone will be $1,200 per annum on the pro- 
posed new building. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment 

Mr. KELLEY. 
question? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY. I understand that my colleague’s objection 
to various items in this bill is to those where the receipts are 
less than $10,000. Is that correct? . 

Mr. JAMES. That is partly the reason; yes; partly the fact 
that we are facing a deficit of over $300,000,000, and also the 
fact that I am not in favor of erecting public buildings or buy- 
ing sites in dead, dying, or decadent towns. 

Mr. KELLEY. I would like to ask my colleague whether or 
not he has made a list of all of such cities included in the bill; 
and if so, what the aggregate appropriations for these places 
woukd be? 

Mr. JAMES. I will take each item as we come to it. While 
I have not made such a list, the Treasury Department has. 

Mr. KELLEY. I am asking you if you have made a list and 
if you have made an aggregate? I would like to know the 
sum total. 

Mr. JAMES. If the gentleman would like to know the list 
of the different projects that the Treasury Department does not 
recommend, and which they state could not be built with 
profit to the Government, I shall be pleased to put it the 
RECORD. 

Mr. KELLEY. You have not the information? 

Mr. JAMES. I have a list of what they consider undesirable 
items, and of which they do not approve. 
Treasury Department are in position to know whether or not 
these items are desirable. 

Mr. KELLEY. I want to know what the aggregate expense 
provided in this bill for such projects as you are objecting to 
amounts to. 

Mr. JAMES. I shall be pleased to put in the Recorp the 
different items criticized by the Treasury Department, and the 
gentleman can figure up the total amount. 

Mr. KELLEY. My colleague has not added these items to- 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman one 


in 


gether? 


The officials of the }j 
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Mr. JAMES. I shall be pleased to put these items in the 
Recorp. In the meantime I expect to call attention of the 
House to each undesirable item as we reach it, and will show 
why a public building should not be built in the town mentioned, 
or why a site should not be purchased. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, to show the indis- 
criminate objection to these items I want to call attention to 
this one. Here is a town shown by the census of 1910 to have 
a population of 5,477 people. The amount being paid for rent 
is $960 a year. There is to be taken care of the post office, the 
civil service, and the customs service. 
at Morgan City. 


There is a customs oflice 
The population is vastly more now, and 


the 


receipts are $8,700, in addition to the customs, with a popula- 
tion of more than 5,000. And yet gentlemen object. As to 
these maintenance charges, I think I covered that in my original 
argument, in which I showed the employment of janitors was 
folly ; that these supplies were folly. ’ 
Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. No. It is simply ridiculous. There 


are no such maintenance charges 
about here. 

I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

United States post office at Mount Olive, N. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I 
graph. 

The chairman of the committee states that the maintenance 
charges are folly. I wish to show from quoting ; 
Minn., that $900 and more is paid on buildings of this kind. 
The light at Rechester, Minn., was $231.57; heat, $435.50; 
water, $132.11; miscellaneous supplies, $74.69; removing ashes 
and rubbish, $52.96, which shows that $900 is being paid in 
small buildings of this kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. JAmEs]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JAMES. To show that it is costing this Government $900 
in many cases for fuel, light, water, and so forth, I give the fol- 
lowing additional figures furnished by the Treasury Department, 
as per the letter. 


as the gentlemen are talking 


C., $30,000. 


move to strike out the para- 


Rochester 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 11, 1917 
FRANK JAMES, 

House of Representatives. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The department is in receipt of your 
in regard to the cost of maintenance of buildings the constru 
of which was $25,000. 

The department has only recently undertaken the construction of 
buildings having a ground arca of less than 4,000 square feet No such 
buildings have been in service for any length of time, and it is impo 
sible to give any figures based on actual experience as to the cost of 
their maintenance. 

It may be briefly stated that a cost value of $25,000 does not neces 
sarily indicate a building of smaller capacity than one costing $40,000, 
the difference being possibly due to a cheaper method of construction 
or the use of less expensive materials. secause, therefore, a building 
may cost approximately half the amount of another building, it could 


Hon. W. 


inquiry 


m cost 


not be stated that the cost of maintenance would be accordingly de 
creased one-half. 

Plans are now under way looking to the construction of buildings 
having a lesser ground area than that given above, and a5 <ffort has 
been made to prepare an estimate as to probable cost of their main 
tenance. As will be noted, the figures do not differ materially from 
those given you as the result of actual experience in certain buildings, 
and it must be understood, as stated, that the figures are simply esti 
mates. 

Sout} North 
CNS co end dcaddabedeseanasanusddecsbaded ‘ $600 S950 
DE. 2. .cn Cbs ndan dneetaddiidaausshneduundauiundundtanes 150 200 
a. aah ee eal Peek debsnbebeiaaaiudveages 200 | 0) 
Ni diie ace ciuld a dwadctidsWbesdsatcdccundsevestsasdenna ? 78 100 
Mipcolins0tls TOPOMES ..« oo cccccecscccsccccccsvccscscccccccess 80 7 
Ec tune dir n k di minndsds seam ataniaetnkeinebassd 0 50 
PR SO cccdncncknndanccsetedecosharghstwsautueques : 40) | ) 

PR iencinnesiimoceta phen in bdwnethOTTCeR Gees dabeowade 1,355 s 

In regard to the rental of post-office quart in wt 
cases amounting to $1 per annum, it may | t l that i 1 
doubtedly due to competition among merchant he ad ages in 
the way of trade accruing to those who al t a portis of their 
structures for post-office uses. This i pecially lu ted in th 
case of Long Beach, Cal., to which you refei This place is a suman 
resort, and a rental of $100 pe nnum Ras been paid, but recently the 
Post Office Department, as the ! ilt o ompetition among merchants 
for the advantages as noted above, has ; pted rent 
quarters from December 1, 1916, at $1 p unum 

Very truly, yours, 
; I R VEWTON 
Assistant Seevre tary. 
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JANUARY 17, 1917. 
Ansonia, Conn. Post office; completed in 1914; cost, $59,824.14; cubical 
contents, 171,045; cost per cubic foot, "$0.39. 

INITIAL EQUIPMENT, 

[Purchased 1914.] 
Furnishings i still cad cell ctpstnsLis Shel Ula cansltetsied cialbeadiabelataals $1, 880. 69 
Dd titte REIN indo calit cede nsdn tein eel 700. 00 
Safes tata a siti eins tislaiea tits: tiie aap epaieaibiiiaebiagde 958. 81 
Carpets dd oan chad on bs trac ekehh dicesooiillok oblenapminieaamhiaiteei a aaa aspnibenes 19. 87 
NGS 5.8 stiicniden des . 5 ncaicuiaallatiiiet tition elena 3, 559. 37 

MAINTENANCE. 

[Fiscal year 1916,.] 
Janitor service ee Silesia eile lbsidde tin asm selec Ge 
Light : sesh ih shi dip in sesh eeepc recited nda 265. 54 
Ileat sian alts asians lessee emminiel mies eee liaiindademamtaaiae 316. 39 
a SERS EO RO 31.10 
Miscellaneous supplies sii thi Ne pid ease aad 67. 83 
Ice a aa ac aa 12.10 
Removing Cakes a0 Velo c acd ocieneedsnecbannanmeionss 9. 00 
Wranhinw towel... =... <...-.cudieeumet acai aiies eee 11. 74 
Total as aa ee ee ape ee ee ee 1, 973. 70 
Oldtown, Me.—Post office ; ‘comple te d in 1914; cost, $59,603.24; cubical 


contents, 135,009; cost per cubic foot, $0.441. 


INITIAL EQUIPMENT, 

[Purchased 1913.] 
Furnishings ae ae a i a $1, 499. 28 
nn i accel a oe il a a 286. 00 
Safes ae * 1 ta tl itil rath hate anand 854. 25 
Carpets ia ia al a a al aaa le 33. 70 
eS a i 2, 673. 23 

MAINTENANCE, 

[Fiscal year 1916.] 
Janitor service ” ca al a aa $1, 260. 00 
Light aie sy sitet cu eg tebe tassels dedi 139. 37 
Ileat scfigiing Se ais Sicace eaten ska naeearhe esas dai aenandaacaedaiaal 482. 42 
Water sisbireen dtindehtintehdicianies acacia th Gelieescimanne adamant 45.88 
Miscellaneous supplies idethiuticnitpbinitn antmieeiniamniaat 73. 86 
a es sila Tia cc a ae a a 23. 20 
Removing ashes and rubbish____----------_.----________ 7.50 
ge. Re ea BS ee ee ae a 22. 93 


Total Pe Se 


completed in 


TO TIE CONGK EESSION, \L RECORD. 








ER ee a ee wiz, = $50. 80 
Miscellaneous supplies acai Shisha cecnie ants 83, 01 
ln tii seh ad hi sinas gm om ren dont 22. 25 
Removing ashes “and rubbish_____-__-___ icmieisonidiemaieadied 13. 47 
Washing towels- lah AN ee Ss da es cain icin ds Was ch an pce aemcec dice doe an 11. 62 
OO ak te ccctentlets din nitiptiden tiletetatncte ene damtsithtnnioned >? ey GO 
Boonville, Mo,—Post office e completed in 1915; ¢ ost, $49,805.31; cubical 
contents, 155,500; cost per cubic foot, $0.317. 

INITIAL EQUIPMENT, 

L Purchased 1915.] 
ES RE EE apd al pas ORE hae li A i a ici mili ae $2, 165. 02 
ee RR SE Lea a ea. 1, 000. 00 
Safes othik Simian leita ke Aaa ee tn ee) 790. 70 
IO sin cence asibitii uit cdiiki ath h ts cnccecicaherlanth 55. 20 
ite a5 see T'S pare Sie ed ie 4,010, 92 

MAINTENANCE, 

[Fiseal year 1916.] 
Janitor service__._._____- ‘ Svisthienimes ee aa OO 
I a a a sian citiesea ace bk ginad chap ae 142. 71 
DS cites Seto cen el eMedia ae b pte ok eA 214.16 
Tica ie ill ti a ee Be 41, 66 
Miscellaneous supplie s sans Sagacity spears adi Se Pecan aea - 257. 73 
I skis IR ib certains dating Deh eh dd Neh tig Ee bch satis ts Steam < 52. 89 
Removing ashes and WADI oie een eek eee an 8. 00 
a te eee — 12. 96 
Total ight aes ae tetee Si sign has te:inicei deem 1,990, 11 
Atlantic, Iowa—Post office ; completed in 1906 ; cost, $29,966.49 ; cubical 


contents, 101,640 ; cost per cubic foot, $0.294. 
INITIAL EQUIPMENT. 
[Purchased, 1907.] 


a el $1, 302, 08 
UD SN 0 ina Tac a a cara cole 409. 45 
ND sehtasin ns thdsieninch RlinsoRitnings this aad AahwasdS wale Sanka eee 589. 00 
COOK. nbitnlaninis a biibiited~bUeakitdaked dct htah 42. 30 
I iach nadi desta ala atc ae ea a 342. 83 
MAINTBENANCK, 
‘ [Fiscal 7 1916.] 
One DAGON Backside a nbonewenc ee AT ERE ERS $900. 00 
RAMI ikicahenithbenslisap latina eatin Nakita aeiblataddieaiitin destin Ck. ees 136, 54 
I a a i ae a a a as 382. 25 
a ee a ee a 19. 86 
BEUDOCMOROORE BUIIOD cai ccm cnmnisda cd ceuninetoncaak 54, 49 
at ala he ca ee re ed tat Tie ee ai AS 7. 50 
SV CO WE I ai vi wes ts whic dn tdi en eee ice nc vl 15. 00 
I le ee 6. 40 
I si sciiitensttastcsind eich Re incihicl cial aie phat 1, 522. 04 
Bonham, Tex.—Post office; completed in 1914; cost, $49, 070.16 ; cubical 
contents, 180,000 ; cost per cubic foot, $0.272. 
INITIAL EQUIPMENT, 
[Purchased, 1914.] 
NNN i hiya est ini bs sh ak Ul nk i lel ait a den ess ee laine $2, 255. 34 
Lighting i eas silt abil ad a tect de are 375. 00 
Safes ___- ies cidade ad ial ditt dil, taken te Sr ilerib skal aces Eee ae tans al ~ 1,014, 45 
Carpets wtih iieehi nine nes sew a a sb ne es Sono diane ae 28. 28 
NEE sack ca vieep beiasainata aes aser eas dele inecencg ta eagin te aati ais. stipes . 8, 678.07 
MAINTENANCE. 
{Fiscal year 1916.] 
PORICOl HOTVISs 06 nnn nnncos inate ee $1. 260. 00 
OE hs a sina tie ganndisp dain innidele te Se ee 183, 40 
CTIA ccs utsinhemihi cette dine ebiaisneongn lata ie onan iatiatnendiiataalitins seats acini irae, 206, 25 
GINO ssc cc eb iinet scot Sn ts Ss ta sigan te ib iho ae Oa a 43. 40 
| Miscellaneous supplies _._----- sepeien eis Wlealniteae Sante 109, 25 
BOD ssl aiden i nidhiah eniekcius age ahwn dlls mised: chance weengaiin tical dich on:iepasibbadenainbcaiihebit 67. 50 
| Removing ashes and rubbish___._.__~-_-______________ 3.50 
| Washing towels —---- ap 0s on nosso Bagh hk apa BG innetn whan fn ie pines tGaganaiaan ies §. 48 
Total id vision cigs aatibctniits Gillen ditheraindbian labia high sonst dabeliitas : 881, 78 
Sulphur Springs, Tex.—Post office complete d in 1914; cost, § ete . 
cubical contents, 143,600; cost per cubic foot, $06.329. 
INITIAL EQUIPMENT, 
[ Purchased, 1914.] 
Puretetet  avicssctdaddditdnt easiest ttn bib bnd $1, 973. 39 
EAghting SECU OR ccpneadacosewnpeeebensseitbosa-ekew ent 405. 15 
ial icnielaic cs tiles hawt taetenaien= ep tiene cbtaanbh cating ol 910, 00 
Carpets -.-.-~-.....-..----~-----~------------- ~~ -------- 6, 73 
TOO) sin in cen Seen GT hhh mantle 3, 325. 27 
MAINTENANCE, 
[Fiseal year 1916.] 
OT | TID 5 caslesapliincicn Ties do tlestailasmades ice wiisinien ae Rennie ada $1, 260, 00 
SN x cs oh cnc cere enuanns imesveor eiepaviitnesiict annie iasaihea ovaiiheabiaaaikdipon wa apamuaninsantavahedreay 205, 0+ 
PROG E... «oc cece mosemeannawemaneseendmennecons senmadamee 151. 69 
WCEO oo icce ern cnt idan ian ed a neg apehutglanolindaden tna 126. 13 
i eeNeGe MIO. oncumahinmtinwinndbnigiin acme mnie 148. 45 
I en ra Oe on Shi es tn ave bare neg dapat an a en aaeeste 27. 85 
| Removing ashes aed rubbish«. 1... de wnssinccecikunae biveadtitien - 
Washing towels’.....<-<.— 2-22 nn 5 eswnce~ 8. 74 
NIN inci c dn Sota rer aaa: Aichi asinine sae eettes 1, 927. 92 
Baker, Oreg.—Post office completed in 1910; cost, $64,995.55 ; cubicat con 


Newark, N. Y¥Y.—Post officc; 1913 ; cost, $39,987.04; cubical 
contents, 138,000; cost per cubic foot, $0.289. 
INITIAL EQUIPMENT. 
Sener 1913.) 
Furnishings ecole Hake cucmadbahnaewaeeie $1, 976. 72 
Lig chting fixtures iiss Sin hd uncial ih tasseptintetslenssais ciceh satelite nately 250. 00 
Safe . Pees een sala wh isis 1 tae Wi tala akeahanilecioee 1, 150. 16 
Carpets ssa i cette le shu deh lel tba ecencicooms mas 35. 40 
Total i SS ee ln oa shear ma alee niaeé ee 
MAINTENANCR, 
[Fiscal year 1916.] 
Janitor service > el ee ee $1, 260. 00 
Light ; = died epmdieeeben dhiseiboseepanncantoin ipiiatimaeniaaliil 303. 43 
ITeat aii ati elena ieee alata daenseain a eileen aa 438. 31 
Water alas = soil tesdieabasie Kaiaiseas Miienciesaataaia apis dite 24. 38 
ORIN I 8 ca aencisevusqececntecGetnarincansiale seuiie hei amano 80. 92 
Ice £ co as oa cs eidnccdslal teteiaciinmscaaealerenaiai hla: ateiaas 15. 25 
Removing ashes and rubbish “ ice cen iisay ek haceetinnes nea aie eas ela 21. 75 
eee GONOe.. . «<1. ssimedninbeemnnmsindammbaadaas 9. 37 
Total a ee sclinten Mieitaaatisaamtalias 2, 53. 41 
Dalton, Ga.—Post office; completed in 1910; cost, $43,116.48 ; cubical con- | 
tents, 114,460; cost per cubic foot, 30.376, 
INITIAL EQUIPMENT. 
{Purchased 1910, be 
Furnishings aioli sug e-deainnbiaaantamssindanne $2, 198. 77 
Lighting ON ca ia oh nh a enema cate 420. 75 
LS eee ne iaihen os eideenns abtiiaibsailen sank tight acnedna eaten Gettin tila 557. 00 
OR OE in oi ninicicsin i ences den wasienenes bel ememtebdomgmasteabian 142. 54 
OD cinminaesicenss sino edit eh Sati msdn een aii aie ch alae 8, 319. Ou 
MAINTENANCE, 
[Fiscal year 1916.] 
Janitor service... ~-. soled te taticcies iecicel $660, 00 
Light sists clases kiana on ettanencalasoelaipoae tian a ie calanite ennai ities 229. 58 
Heat isin tse ents deem arlene lt ce a ohana ean enigtlel is abet aaterdaaeliaias 165, 95 
Water aati eae nentntindime ine nanhaandeinameg: 37. 60 
Miscellaneous supplies i ashe cgi AS Ms i tn ated gecesi aiiili 104. 41 
Ice : sabia Abit aiallibdsteticpedisatiniiaiaaiaintipdibiaaianicaicnn ti 6.75 
Removing ashes and yubbi I sn carsvueaiemsavtintepitiandilaas cote tenn iaetatnlin ee ntingenanilniatiiatiatiaa 
Beene ROWEIBS 6 vicca sconces eee 6. 48 
| ee sigs clit ct “eli ccna tata 1, 210. 77 
Great Bend, Kans.—P ost office completed in 1912; cost, $58,991.93 ; cubical | 
contents, 158,994; cost per cubic foot, $0.339, 
INITIAL EQUIPMENT, 
{Purchased 1913.] 
Furnishings. i teenie taren eae 5 in eh Os Sn thay atin Sileintn enti as doe panes maeneininiaits $1, 823. 69 
Lighting fixtures _............. cnn enn ene, 550. 00 
a aa ea Sean awenen Hmeeesawennens 894. 90 
Carpets ..... .- ~~... nnn eo enn een ewnnoonns 34. 50 
A aac ccc ths src siete ies nn hes caine av en i ae 3, 303. 09 
MAINTENANCE. 
[Fiseal year 1916,] 
Sapbhed mA sack AE cine wloccce ee Kibh activin contaden et $1, 260. 00 | 
IAS. ccniashtsisctiaimctiiataingentiolligiintiahatitinitenctgtatiianesiieatann tie ty istered 93. 20 
TIPE. cx wm se meter sts nnd tdi tdiniaie Sinaia binemaneRe 166, 25 


tents, 148,200; cost per cubic foot, $0.438, 
INITIAL EQUIPMENT, 
[Purchased, 1911.] 


este 100 x icerncnin anniciminla aqdizininigla Jitinmamemninpinnithe $3, 
Lighting Rxtures....... cnn cen neem n esse sgeosescesenes 


536, 70 
858. 35 
1, 306, 09 





OBOE oickn tc Kematibeer ans ccckshwncwdadioawmnine sme 
RIOR 6.5. Atcitcbiiatieaddicmiitin cmtntiichd within alibetel i es 104. 48 
ND i nia se nr sic i cdi tec eeces ns ceil 5, 805. 62 
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MAINTENANCE, 
[Fiscal year 1916.] 

Janitor service__ sb sei linia tat ib ania it denseibceldeainaderiaa ibiciageidiatieainimcrla nie $960. 00 
MIE cds sin ines da le we scion adn italiani aia aia niasiteepiiicaicitinlhail - 272. 25 
SN tis cess sta ins inttaia tots psc eects cn Mende eb eels aps alavediagienitiena diane - 535. 33 
Water —-~ Sa : oo seeded gp hetpaenieliatealentabepnancsnilbinnaniesiidbabanimiegt abe 85. 05 
ee eee ee ee ee ee eae 110. 30 
RAGE EE BESS GEE DU ocichancnaanttonnnnmiamames 10. 92 
TU EE: SIDI... acc- ce casein eaten ennai atin demain esensinaebaaedieiatiaile 8.10 

SO neh cs chica tare a a 1,981. 95 


Albany, Orcg.—Post office completed in 1915; cost, $60,359.36; cubical 


contents, 187,000; cost per cubic foot, $0,322. 
INITIAL EQUIPMENT. 
{Purchased 1914.] 





I nS ca encees hia: pacaeatinins onal ante tonateneeien on ecaven deanna ca $3, 170. 47 
pe Ea a ees 641. 00 
I ihe csc is in es acne ac i a a aa ll amas 1, 190. 88 
NNN isteach ied alhcin dns sonia eM pias snd adn Naan baddest adenine hdr 72.76 

wens sili tics ci testegtas IAP ala IR 8 ie EN ee 5, 075. 11 


MAINTENANCE, 
[Fiseal year 1916.] 


Janitor service $1, 260. 00 


Light... bai ae ge I sh De ne 192. 30 
| | RE eee eee ee ae eh 606, 55 
NE i aie a ie Re a 2 pe 8 Rae 86.13 
nn. I eras em apcingerahaiaa 87. 09 
ae ios ae See ee ee a Lee ee 6. 63 
Ie TR Ge a cece en cco cients wow depth an ese Mates 9. 25 
SN in a ke no aplasia pen rmeeinnenaanel 19. 41 

a ee ile 2, 267. 36 


The Clerk read as follows: 

United States post office at Union Springs, Ala., $25,000. 

Mr. JAMES. I move to strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


an 


Page 16, strike out lines 8 and 9. 


Mr. JAMES. On October 1, 1916, the postal receipts of Union 
Springs, Ala., were $7,005.01. On January 1, at the time the 
bill was introduced, the postal receipts were $7,027. The Gov- 
ernment is now paying no rent at all at Union Springs, Ala., 
and this is one of the items condemned by the Treasury De- 
partment, which estimates that it will cost the Government 
$4,800 a year to maintain the proposed structure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

United States post office at Blakely, Ga., $6,000. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. The population of Blakely, Ga., in 1910 was 1,838. The 
postal receipts on January 1, last were $6,327.50. At present 
the Government is paying nothing for rent. The cost of main- 
tenanee of the new building will be $4,400. I wish to read 
regarding this matter of buying sites, from page 68 of the 
report of the Public Buildings Commission. This Public Build- 
ing Committee was a very distinguished commission, consisting 
of the following: 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS COMMISSION. 

Iion William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, chairman; Hon. 
James C. McReynolds, Attorney General; Hon. Albert 8S. Burleson, 
Postmaster General; Senator CLAUDE A, SWANSON; Senator _GmORGBE 
SUTHERLAND; Representative FRANK CLARK; Representative RICHARD 
W. AusTIN; Sherman Allen, assistant to the chairman; Jay F. Durham, 
ie muay instances the authorization for the purchase of the site has 
been made a commitment—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. If I may interrupt the gentleman at that 
point. A few minutes ago the gentleman referred to a rule, 
sponsored by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
with reference to debate upon the bill. Was that a different 
rule from the rule under which we are proceeding? 

Mr. JAMES. It was. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would ask if the gentleman would, in 
extending his remarks, insert the rule to which he referred. I 
am not asking him to read it here. 

Mr. JAMES. The rule, as introduced by the committee, pro- 
vided for two hours’ debate to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Florida {Mr. Crark] and two hours by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. AusTIN], at the end of which time general debate 
would close, and the only amendments which may be offered may 
be committee amendments. There would be no discussion of 
other amendments, and no one but a member of the committee 
could offer an amendment or even talk on any amendment pro- 
posed by the committee. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman kindly insert the rule 
in his extension? 
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The full rule, which 





Mr. JAMES. I shall be pleased to do so. 
is House Rule No. 400, reads as follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 17052) to 
inerease the limit of cost of certain public buildings, etc.;: that in the 
committee the first reading of the bill shall be dispensed with; that 
there shall be not to excced two hours of general debate to be under 
the control of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] and two hours. 
of general debate to be under the control of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. AUSTIN], said debate to be confined to the subiect matter 
of the bill; that at the conclusion of the general debate the bill shall 
be read by paragraphs for committee amendments and no others; that 
at the conclusion of such reading the committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House, whereupon the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered upon the bill and amendments to final passage. 


age 68 of the report of the Public 
goes on, as follows: 


In many instances the authorization for the purchase of a site has 
been made as a commitment on the part of the Government to the ultl- 
mate erection of a public building. Since towns and cities often change 
rapidly, especially in the West, in increase or decrease, this has many 
disadvantages. This was the case at Goldfield, Nev., where a site and 
building was authorized May 30, 1908, at a cost of $75,000, but has 
not yet beer erected— 


suildings Commission 


At that time Goldfield had a population of about 18,000, and 

in 1910 it had, Il understand, about 5,000. And, I may say, the 
Government has not even seen fit to buy the site- 
There can te scarcely any advantage in the practice to the Government 
unless it be that the early authorization permits the acquiring of title 
in ample time for building operations. The acquiring of the title by the 
Government takes an average of six months to nine months. 

Sometimes this period is much shorter and at other times con- 
siderably longer. The site for the public building at Passaie, 
N. J., was acquired in about one month. The site for the 
building at Palatka, Fla., has been two years in an attempt to 
furnish title. 

Under present conditions, with the work in the Supervising 
Architect’s Office far back of the authorizations for public 
buildings, there can be no real public gain, through the author- 
ization and acquiring of sites before a building is authorized. 
It is quite possible that there may be public loss. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that this practice be abandoned «and that 
sites for public buildings be authorized only when the authoriza- 
tion for the building itself accompanies the legislation. 

It is recommended that sites for public buildings be not au- 
thorized in advance of the authorization for the buildings. The 
estimated cost of sites now dithorized is $11,847,492.30, of which 
amount there has been appropriated $5,758,992.30. It is esti- 
mated by the Supervising Architect that should buildings be 
authorized for the sites for which none have yet been provided, 
at a time which would enable the construction work to be con- 
tinued without break, that at a rate of progress of 75 buildings 
per year the last of the sites authorized will not be improved 
until about 1922. The adoption of the recommendations of this 
report will, however, materially increase the present yearly out- 
put of buildings. 

There were authorized in the act of 1910 sites for 143 build- 
ings, but buildings were not provided for upon 114 of these sites 
until the act of 1913. Nineteen buildings were authorized in the 
act of 1913 to be placed upon sites authorized prior to 1910. 
There are now 29 sites, the purchase of which was authorized 
in 1910, for which no buildings have been authorized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JAMES. Section 15 of the bill provides for the display 
of the American flag on all secular days. It is not necessary 
to pass a $38,000,000 public-building bill in order that the flag 
shall float on our public buildings. The following letter from 
the Treasury Department explains itself: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 10, 191%. 


Hon. W. FRANK JAMBS, 
United States House of Representatives. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Referring to your letter of the 6th instant 
relative to the use of flags on Federal buildings, the regulations of the 
department for many years have required the daily display of flags on 
its public buildings, and flags have been furnished for this purpose. 
The following is an extract from the addenda te printed “ Instructions 


to custodians, 1905,” a copy of which has been furnished to each 
custodian : 

“Flags will be supplied as follows: National ensigns through the 
Office of the Supervising Architect, Treasury Department, and rev 


enue flags through the Customs Division, Treasury Department. 
National ensigns should be hoisted ‘during the hours of business, ex 
cept when stormy weather prevents its display.” When stormy weather 
or high winds prevent the flying of the large flag, the small storm fag 
should be hoisted, unless the velocity of the wind is such that it ts 
considered inadvisable to do so. Employees in charge of hoisting and 
lowering flags should be instructed to fold same when not in use and 
place them where they will not be soiled or torn. If flags are wet 


when taken down, they should be spread out and thoroughly dried be- 
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fore being folded and stored. 


When the flags show signs of wear and 
tear they should be repaired. When they become so worn and whipped 
out as to be beyond repair and no longer serviceable, they must be 
burned, either in the furnace in the building or other available place.” 

In addition te the above regulations, the building inspectors of this 
department have instructions to explain to custodians that the flag is 
to be taken down at sunset and stored for the night, to be hoisted 
again at the resumption of business on the following workday ; also that 
in addition to being displayed on all working days when the weather 
permits, it is to be hoisted on holidays (not including Sunday, except 
on the second Sunday in May, designated as Mothers’ Day), and on 
Memorial Day it is to be half-masted. These inspectors are further- 
more instructed to see that the regulations referred to are closely 
observed, 

New national ensigns are 


furnished by the department to its Federal 


buildings as frequently as may be necessary to rain those worn out. 
Very truly, yours, . 
B. R. NewTon, 
Assistant Secretary. 
The present bill includes buildings or buildings and sites 
which the Treasury Department states “could not probably be 


built with profit to the Government” and where the postal re- 
ceipts were less than $10,000 on January 1, 1916: 














WHERE POSTAL RECEIPTS WERE LESS THAN $5,000. 
= isi osmgeintieaiama iain ta grr 
| | Treasury 
_— > ’ | estimate 
Name of place Postal | 4 — . ay Present of main- 
: receipts. | snows—| 1910. — a 
building. 
ee pena a an Selina 
Attalla, Ala eer ee o1,¢18. 21 | $30, 000 | 2,613 $460 | $3, 200 
Barbourville, Ky...........-- | 4,532.95 | 25,000 1,633 406 | 3, 800 
amnence; Hy... 2... ccees | 4,402.53 | 40,000 1, 274 193 | 3, 700 
Green River, Wyo........... | 4,370.18 | 25,000 1.0isii... | 3, 800 
Huntingdon, Tenn........... | 4,427.28 25, 000 RE Ass co vdaeed 38, 300 
NE RIN i own nabaee nen 4, 936. 08 25, 000 2, 759 | 95 3, 800 
Newcastle, Wyo............--| 4,174. 70 25, 000 975 a 3, 800 
NO ES S50 chen ctecd | 4,477.43 | 40/000 537 mF 250 3, 800 
| | 
WHERE POSTAL RECEIPTS WERE LESS THAN $6,000. 
AMbertville, Bis. .......ccnass $5,663.04 | $25,000 1,544 | $500 $3, 700 
Cemiral Cae y, ee .. ccccccsess 5, 707. 82 30, 000 2,545 500 | 4,100 
Rel Ea... cccncce suientd 5, 638. 24 25, 000 1,180 | 340 | 3, 400 
Mount Olive, Bs. ©... oncascacin 5, 679. 28 30,000 1,071 420 | 4, 000 
WV0S PHEMIE Whe «cca ss eennel 5, 039.37 25, 000 4 eee } 3, 400 
WHERE POSTAL RECEIVTS QEERE LESS THAN $7,000. 
| 
Wrinkley, Ark..............-- | $6,114.53 | 825,000 1, 740 | $550 $3,500 
I TAI asi ico minines Snen heel 6,357.93 | 25,000 2,089 | 240 3, 500 
Pikeville, Ky................ 6,149.72 | 35,000 1, 280 332 8, 500 
Uimbonville, Mo............<-4 6,950. 44 30, 000 2,000 450 4,000 
WITERE POSTAL RECHIPTS WRRE LESS THAN $8,000, 
ee 
co ee eae $7, 854.95 $25, 000 2,323 $500 $3, 600 
Crockett, Tex........ een 7,801.03 | 25,000 3, 947 632 | 4, 200 
._ § 2 ae 7, 733.63 25, 000 1, 757 400 4,000 
Marengo, TOW. ....<<cccccccs 7, 503. 33 30, 000 1, 786 480 3, 800 
Monroe, (ia (ance sheneeenae 7,361.51 30, 000 3, 029 450 4,500 
Rogers ville, Tonn ...........- 7,679. 56 25,000 1,242 410 8,300 
Sandersville, Ga..... caieamanal 7,855.16 4 30,000 2, 641 600 4,800 
Sylacausca, Ali 1 boa waemamd 7, 256. 27 30, 000 1, 456 534 3,500 
Union Springs, Afa........... 7,027.08 2%, 000 4, 056 4, 800 
WeynssDGld, Ginn ccucccoeed 7, 022. 26 25, 000 2, 729 400 4,20 
WHERE POSTAL RECEIPTS WERE LESS THAN $9,000. 
pe 
Meieed. WO... nccncccsd $8, 861. 03 25,000 | 2, 789 3660 | 84,000 
Morgan City, La.............| 8,370.63 | 40,000] 5,477 960 3,800 
Ressville, Ga.............2.-4 8,062.48} 25,000; 1,059 398 4, 200 
Bowling Green, Mo........ 8, 923. 57 | 40,000 | 1,585 780 4,300 
eNOS, TEUOR ccc ccactuaswad 8, 590. 91 85, 000 | 1350 | A49 4,500 
me eS er re 8,854.54 | 30,000; 2,100 | 300 4,800 
Lewisburg, W. Va........... 8,017.37 | 82,000 | 803 | 540 6, 800 
| | | 
WITERE POSTAL RECEIPTS WERE LESS THAN $10,000, 
re $9, 806. 93 $25,000 | 4,202 $625 | $5, 700 
Forvest City, Ark............ 9,687.77 25, 000 | 2, 484 460 | 5, 700 
Greenville, Ala........-.--.- 9, 204. 81 30, 000 3,377 480 4,300 
BEAPIRIOE,, BB... 2 veccrece cece 9,611.45 255000 | 2,675 650 | 3, 700 
RAN CE Ss ctendee onmnane « 9, 827. 27 30,000 | 3, 364 a 6 | 5,000 
Wy hg Een gn 606 c0c0%e0re 9, 098. 12 30, 000 | 2,925 4, 200 
Athens, Al. ...+.<.0000+0-see0 9, 393. 8 82 35, 000 | 1,715 sos 4, 800 
Council Grove, Kans... .- 9,141. : 35, 000 | 2,545 540 | 8,900 
Norton, Kans..........-.---- 9208. 69 | 35, 000 1, 787 450 4, 300 


The present bill includes buildings 
which the Treasury Department states “could not probably be 
built with profit to the Government” and where the population 
of the town was less than 2,000 in 1910. 


or buildings and sites 
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WHERE POPULATION WAS LESS THAN 2,000. 














aiacaaeniee 
—- 
Popula- |. Present Postal — 
Name of place. tion, bill receipts, — — 
1910. allows — | Jan. 1, 1916. of new 
building. 
einen kannada american ionic — é 
Albertville, Ala.............. 1,544 | $25,000 $500 | $3, 700 
Barbourville, Ti ssenteicwend 1, 633 25, 000 . 9 406 3, 800 
Brinkley, DOME. Saknitbeosibched 1,740 | 25,000 5 550 3,500 
MINS 3 os nus anonameoce 1,757 | 25,000 7 : 4100 4,000 
SINNOTT... cccccdsicscexs 1,274; 40,000 4, Bi 193 3, 700 
Falmouth, WE ciakasdsnunnued 1,180 25, 000 5, 638. 340 | 3, 400 
Green River, Wyo........... 1,313 Huot 497: 6B i.......0 3, 800 
Huntingdon, Tenn........... 1,112 25,000 4,497/28'].......... 3, 300 
Marengo, Iowa............... 1, 786 30, 000 7, 508. 480 3, 800 
Mountain Grove, Mo......... 1,722; 40,000 12, 826.07 960 4, 900 
Mount Olive, N..C........... 1,071 30, 000 5 679, 28 420 4,000 
TIER v5 5 wn dcencnsancas 1,913 30,000 | 11,388. 31 1,110 | 3, 700 
PRUE, DAT 6k cc ccsnevacsnsd 1, 280 35, 000 6, 149. 72 332 3, 500 
Rogersville, Tenn.......... pa 1, 242 25, 000 7,679. 56 410 3, 300 
POON TIO Bn cncdcctnedeecoes 1,059 25, 000 8, O64. 48 398 4, 200 
Sylacauga, Ala... .....cccccee 1 456 | 30,000) 7,256.27 534 3, 500 
i WR... nis canes ane 1, 397 25, 000 | De Be cicnccane 3, 400 
Bowling Green, Mo.......... 1,585 | 40,000 8, 923.57 780 4,300 
RENE «ssn ccsvsenacsece 1,350 35, 000 8,590.91 549 4, 500 
Caemrovater, Fin. ....-.ccccecs 1,171 40,000 | 10,959.77 1, 080 4, Q00 
ERS, LOWR.....ccnccecsnses 1,702} 35,000 | 10, 133.25 660 5, 000 
RENEW ds Lac daceilakcecon 1,677 | 59,000 29’ 955. 66 900 5, 300 
Mansfield, LA. ......ccccccced 1,799} 35,000] 11,199.23 1,000 3, 700 
Se eee. 1,787 | 35,000 | 9/398 69 150 4,300 
WS, BEAM... ccscccevesee 1,820 | 35,000 | 11, 267.28 | 780 3, 700 
Ras tiecs asivenana ce we 1,715 35, 000 9, 393. 82 508 4, 800 
! 
WHERE POPULATION WAS L¥SS THAN 1,000. 
! 
Newcastle, Wyo............-. 975 | $25,000] $4,174.70 |.......... $3, 800 
Mame. WY... c. oossssaccosted 537 | 40,000] 4,477.43 $250 3, 800 
Lewisburg, W.Va..........< 803 | 82, 000 | 8, 017.37 540 6, 800 
The prese nt “bill ine cludes buil ding or buildings and sites which 


4“ 


the Tre asury Department states 
with profit to the Government ”’ 
or less on January 1, 1916: 


ceuld net prebably be built 
and where the rent was $500 





WHERE THE GOVERNMENT PAYS NO RENT. 
oenennag come pen a 
Treasury 
. al ra. | estimate 
iieieindiinie Present | Popula- | 4 P “a of mainte- 
plae rent. | tion, 1910.) sitows— | Jan. i, 1916,4 Bakes of 
new 
bailding. 
eee DAVEE. WF IO. « vk cnsus candice sanstes 1,313 | $25,000 | $4,370.18 $3, 800 
Huntingdon, Tenn...........].. dcunnuen 1,112 25, 000 4,427.28 3,300 
Newcas —" TERS a nbindiensedlssacecnote 975 25, 000 4,174.70 3, 800 
Union 8 ings, MB Scere ince as 4,055 | 25,000] 7,027.98 4, 800 
West Point, Va..... Suinwis ved cnsecs send 1,397 25,000 5, 089. 37 8,400 
nent WHERE RENT 18 $100 OR Lass. 
seme tai ealcegiahetentainlaptieatplitaaimnaaieee ee = a 
Leng Beach, Cal...........-- $100 | 17,809 | $200,000 | $90,319.04 | $15,800 








Lately a lease has been signed for $i per year. On account of 
advantages accruing to the business firm housing the post office 
competition is very keen. 























aa 
. estimate 
Name of place. Preseat | P ~— Pua ae © | of mainte- 
cout. jGen, 190 ) allows— { Jan. 1, 1916. | P82° oo 
‘ mow 

building. 
ILE IN. concn sever scene $95 2,759 $25,000 | $4,936.08 $3, 800 

: Te WHPRe RENT Ii 1s $200 OR LESS. , 
Eminence, KY...ceses.s.s- i $193 1,274 | $40,000 $4,402. 58 | $3,700 

WHERE RENT TS $300 ON LESS. 
ont —_- : ee 
neater Wes. cc cdbsskes $240 | 2,089 | $25,000 | $6,357.93 $3, 500 
The Rider, LA. <.cccescccves- 300 | 2,100 | 80,000 8, 854. 54 4,800) 
BOE, GAIN a0 ne sennedanmtes 250 | 537 40,000 | 4,477.43 3,800 
Plaquemine, La.............- 300 | 4,955 35,000 | 11,437. 05 3,700 
Princeton, W. Va...........- 23 a 8,027 | 45,000 | 10,252. 84 4,900 
tor "WHERE RENT IS $400 ON LESS. 

Dillon, I an a la ‘$400 | 1,757 " $25, 000 $7,733. 63 $4,000 
Falmouth, Ky............0e- 340 | 1,180 25, 000 5, 638. 24 3, 400 
sO er 332 | 1,280 35, 000 6, 149. 72 3, 500 
pe | ere 398 1, 059 25,000 8,062. 48 4,200 
Waynesboro, Ga............- 400 2,729 25 000 is 022. 26 4, 200 
Ladysmith, Wis............. 360 | 2,352 35, 000 10, 304. 2 4,800 
WMMIIEEG, BAK. oc ccnccécccce 380 2,925 30,000 9, 098. 12 4,200 
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a ae ___ WHERE RENT IS $500 OR Less, 
Salli cecil WHERE POST i 
| a ont AL. RECEIPTS WERE LESS THAN $7,000 
p Treasury Se aa 
Name of place. Present opula- | Present Postal | Stimate | — 
; rent. ioe bill receipts, of main- | | | rrea 
° y ireast 
allows— | Jan. 1, 1916. | tenance Name of place 1/1910 | Amount ; | catia 
of new = appr Postal re- Pre ' ate 
——— | building | ulation. a — ceipt } tresent | of main- 
aii al ig. ated. pt rent. tenance 
Albertville, Ala ee | of new 
See $500 1,544 | $25,000] $5,663. 2 a $$ | building. 
Barbourville, Ky ReneS lea pe 2,513 30, 000 == = epurn, Ga. BASE OR 38 . oa Ay gmap a 
Carrollton, Ill... -......02022. = 1,633 | 25,000 4’ 532. 95 i sane ES i cinda ie sacdac’ ‘ae | $5,000 | $48 es 
Central City, Ky... 022022002. 2,323} 25,000| 7,854.95 os erkeley Springs, W. Va ~ 5, 000 | 408 $4, 200 
eee 500 2'545 | 30,000 5707, 92 3,600 | Blakeley, Ga....... al 864} 10,000 | ‘a 4, 200 
Greenville, Ala............... 460 2,484 25, 000 9’ 687.77 4,100 Cites, B.C... -.csceccese 1,838 6,000 WH 3, 700 
Kissimmee, Fla.......-...-. 480 3,377 30, 000 9 294. 81 5,700 Commerce, mates --| 1, 101 5, 000 4, 400 
Manchester, Conn..........-. 420 2,157 35,000 | 12, ar | 4,300 | Conway, 8.C.............--- 2, 238 5,000 6, 290. 89 = 3, 700 
E SP SCSA AS 425 ’ 048. 85 | 4.10 Ellic De aww ee wwweeeenene } 1. 228 Fr. S 500 d 
Marengo, Iow: : 13, 641 40 ,100 | Ellicott City, M » 22 5, 000 sO 4, 200 
aan ylowa raja zaeh Sethi a 480 1.786 oy nb 10, 462. 38 4900 | Greer, § ity, ee he Oe 1151 4 6, 080. 80 490 ane 
3. i >< 4: a ‘ye 6. 385. 5 , 
Mount dlive ae ee ors = 3, 029 30,000 z, E >a qoskoon URC ps. . 1, 673 5, 000 6, 643. 3 pon | ore 
: a , ie. @ ds hae eile eat 4 y PT eee Reersgaterterne , 862 n _ ae y 4 (KK 
etonville, — oeecccwerers 410 on ao ann 5, 679. 2 4,000 Milan, Mo? jnvenmabotine 3,392 8; 000 oo | 340 | 4200 
Eaton, a | 450 2° 000 30, 000 7, 679. 5¢ 3,300 eine wien noses 2,191 5, 000 8 460. 46 |.........-| 4,000 
Galva, IIl........ Diaitenachas 480} 3,187] 35,000 18950. 4 4,000 | Okolona, Sagara | 1,829] 7,500 87065. 20 | 00 | = 4,000 
Kingsville, Tex..........---- 450 2,498 | 45,000 P 3,700 | Ozark, Ala............-.-.--- | 2,584 5,000 | 6,160.70 | 600 4,000 
Norton, ans paren eRerEn 480 , 40, 000 8 eid 4,500 | Pase: agoula, Mis lee ae eae | 2,229 5, 000 6, nt a a 3, 470 
Din aduasnnee ad | s 5 } ; y SAIS . ccccccee Qn . », 416. 9 ; >. 
. =| 450 1,787 35,000 9 398. PS 4 5 Pelham, Ga.......-.0.-ec+. 3, 379 5, 000 6, 179. 94 | 318 oo 
ae a PA ” yee , 300 reed Re ace ge ae oe 6,000 th 719. 12 ’ 3, 700 
IN aa, io ¥ockwood. Tenn............ , O12 5, 000 amet" 4, 400 
The pt t bill ot given Salem, Mo. ceceneonehseense oo 6,000 ese 38 360 4,000 
e present bill also provides f Stanf Bape ote eo tee » 796 5, 00 3 142.) area 4,000 
f aus es for aelieiaas 5 Stanford, Ky.... nas 5,000 6, 142. ; 
following towns, where the po i _ purchase of sites for the Thomaston, (ia........-...-. 1, 532 5, 000 6, 288 48 308 vane 
1910: population was less than 2,000 i Waurika, Okla............... 1, 645 5, 000 6 144.63 | JI 4,300 
° « -; ) in Williamston, N i ePbeeCGs 2,928 5, 000 6. 480, 82 60 } 4, 200 
WHERE banietien Se oe ee | 1,574 | 5, 000 6 043.18 | 420 | 3, 800 
‘RE POPULATION WAS LESS THAN 2,000 a , -18 | 300 | 3 700 
cities ace : N 2,000.6 WHERE POST ‘s — — ' , 
a oRE AL RECEIPTS le — 
a4 2 oss ee he = ———— POSTAL RECEIPTS WERE LESS THAN $8,000 
| airo, Ga...  s ee 
> ‘ Raia | Treasury | Covingto Seer Seer i] 1,505 | $6,000 7 97 " 
Name of place. . — ae Fa ae estimate Cuthbert, Ga, Peeper Scala ; | 3 000 von a 34 a $4, 400 
, a » | sen of main- - p GO. ---seeeeenene es 2 > aan | 7,031. 21 | $4 42 
1910. priated. Jan. 1, rent. te — Decatur, Ga ..-----0---- +s ; 2 46 6,000 | 7,813. 40 600 = 
1916 | enance Dickson, Tenn 6 8, 000 | 7, 230. 65 4, 400 
| of new Eldorado § rings M wt eeeeeee | 1, 850 5, 000 | 7, 451.91 600 4, 800 
nin se asl | building. | Indianola, Miss . 5s = | 5, 000 7 626. 21 oa 4, 200 
Alvin, Tex........ an oe ‘ . 7 Vegas, Nev..........----| a 5, 000 | z, 661. 88 450 a 
Areadia, Fla. ........-.------ 1,453 | $6,000 | $9,051.14} $100 Laurel, Mo......+.+.se000-++- | o418| S000] Y7on98 |" 5, 100 
Sone oe . oan | 5 t pe = mm Ben %, 7,7 > ee ead %, 
Bamberg, 8. C......--.------ 1 937 5,000 | 14, 564. 89 | 500 | $4,000 | Dnetilie Ky | 1,474 5,000} 7. 20. 98 340 3, 400 
Blakeley, Ga. » de 5, 000 5. 762. 12 ’ 5, 100 : MD, RY... ccosssvenssss: | 2 161 a | 7,037. 89 | 540 4 006 
Cairo, Ga’ Bee bearers as 1, 838 6, 000 6. 327. 50 } 468 4,000 PN SNES IEOes ccncacecscaus | 9 755 5, 000 7, 369, 83 600 | ‘ oa 
CE BE. . cnninaas-.--, 1,505 6, 000 7973.48 \.:...°.... 4,400 Salisbury, Blick elite V Lay 5, 000 7,831. 80 480 | = 
Conwas| Eaaeres <onbesebesmar 1,101 5.000 6 254, BO |--e---- 4, 400 Sheffield, Ala..............--| » 834 5,000} 7, 438. 25 | rag | 4, 000 
Conway, 8. C.....-..+0------ 1,228} 3,000} 6,0: 73 | 480 3 290 | Summerville, S.C. 2.2.2.2.- 4,865 | 5,000} 7, 968.77 — 4, 000 
a kson, A ee ok 1’ 850 a 6, 030. 89 | 490 +000 a 2. 355 5° 000 7 oe a 660 3,500 
> : : an ae | : 4 « be ie e 4, (3 D on 
Rilicctt Gity, Mal... 1,323 7000} gazer| foo 4, 200 Wins, ass sikaetciiein 2, 443 | 10,000) 7,058 08 600 ro 
- Wily ed, Svs we oes r a Ys 0a. | 500 - Se , 445 5, 000 of as” 26 4, 800 
Flagstaff, Ariz 1,151 | 7,500} 6,385.53 | , 4,300 Wp eb irasedakcecmanss 2 9,000} = 7,317.19 406 ; 
eee 6 cn <hekd. 04 1, 633 | 7000 | 15,850. = . 4 a 3,400 | — conseiennhicllahauapaniad — | 5,000} 7, 918. 08 | ooo | vas 
Indianola, Miss......-..----- 1,673 5,000 | 6,643. 48 | po 4, 800 wate seen renee , 
Jackson, G8 ....-.......----- 1,098} 5,000} 12,538.14) 1 060 4,000 | —— ES SERONS FS SONS SHEN Tale 
Lew isburg, Se ; an 1830 5, 000 6,647.45 "340 3, 700 Alberm: ar ie, N Cc ze ee 2 siete ioe 
Louisburg, N. C...... 1 755 5,000 | 9,430.44 260 4,200 | Brow nsville, (saa Ee 2, 116 $8,000 | $8, 759.99 ; 
Manning, 8.C.............- » (59 6,000 | 8,128. 64 | 600 4,700 |"Columbia, Miss ............:. 2, 882 5,000} 8111.42 $006 $4, 900 
Marion, x. c Die a 1, 854 5, 000 5, 435. 28 | + 5,200 | Duncan, Okla..............-- 2, 029 5, 000 8505.15 eee | 4,000 
SNCs n cone dcintoreds 1,519 6,000 | — $,315. 52 | a 4,000 | Baton Rapids. Mich 7... 2,477 ven | 824% 660 3, 700 
; Ma we eee ee eee eee 1, 244 5. » 32 | 924 5000 | FI on Rapids, Mich...... 2 500 | «(8,272.0 480 | 
Monticella, BIR. c0 906 5,000 | 10,619.45 | 300 5,000 | Ely, Nev oe 2, 094 7,500 8, 985. 23 4, 800 
Owenton, Ky..........------ 1, 829 5,000 | 6,065. 79 | 500 4,100 | Essex, Conn............. ----| 2,055 5.000} 8315.16 S00 | 4, 300 
ON aos. ic Seti Sens wes 1,024 7,500 | 4,368.68 | pr 4, 000 Hawkinsville.Ga............ 2, 745 6, 000 8 O87, 4 900 | 3,100 
Pelham, Ga............-.-- 1,474 5, 000 7, 037. 89 540 4,300 | Hickman, Ky a Pe ites ee | 3,420} — 8,000 | 8 129. 91 | 3, 600 
Perry, Fla......- pn eens ayaa 6,000 | 6,719. 12 |. ; 4,000 | Lewistown, Ill 2, 736 | 5, 000 8, 538. 80 oe 4, 800 
Perryville, Mo........-....-- 1,012} 5,000} 6,439. 25 | J 4,400 | Lexington, Miss 2,312} 5,000 8,311.56 4 4, 800 
Placerville, Cal.......---..--. 1,708 5,000 | 5,662. 91 | oa 4,000 | Louisburg, N 2, 428 5, 000 | # 421.04 540 | 4,100 
Ge is. a ccaties. 1,014 i 10, 000 10. 038. 38 1.517 4, 000 Marion N. Cc 1,775 | 6.000 a 128. 64 600 | 3 700 
Salisbury, Mo...........----. 1, 796 5,000 | 6,142.11 180 5,200 | McMinnville, Tent | 1,519) 6,000 8 315.52 600 | 5, 200 
Stanford, Ky........-......-- 1,834 | 5,000) 7,438. 25 500 47000 | O'Neil Note 22] Roe | S000 S$, 724.74 a - 
Chomaston, Ga. pans seein 1,532 | 5,000 | 6,228. 48 } 306 4,000 Russell ville errr Oternrers -| 2, 089 5,000 | 8’ 924. aa 540 4 500 
Williamston, N.C........... ” 645 | 5,000 | 6,144.63 | 360 4, 300 San esite. Pew wee eretecereeel 3, 111 10. 000 8 51 a xa 720 : 600 
iid es. , 574 5, 000 | 6, 043.18 300 4, 200 Winona, Miss eed oe CD 6, 000 8 199. 12 } 209 4, 800 
es STE I AR cist sss exhivntne ads } 2,512) 7,500 | 8,594.35 ro 4,500 
re 9) 298 oa , 584. 3 4a 
WHERE Pop * 4,920 9, 000 | & 506. ¢ j : j 00 
ee ae EK POPt LATION WAS LESS THAN 1,000. 7 oe , 98 600 | 4 000 
Baxley, Ga | caine wes Not given. aaa eee 
ces aets rcp kerane ie | —}_ ERE POSTAL RECEIPTS WE 
Las Vas. iey.............. sl $5, 000 | | $6, 639. 50 $408 ' a - ; OSTAIL RE EIPTS WERE LESS TIAN $10,0 
mare | 945 5,000 | 7,198. 68 q $4, 200 Alvia, sas cin sedans wanes } 1.4531 $6 - bn 
fe ee | 688 | 10,000 7, 058. 08 600 5, 100 Bec *kley, Dd cbcaadken 2 161 $6, 000 $9,051.14 $100 | ‘ : 
_ eds ae 4.800 | Charleston, Mo.. $3 2,161} 10,000 | 9,305. 50 | 64 #4, 000 
The present bill es — . Is 3 M4} = 5,000) 9,246. 62 | at. aa 
postal cecal = i also provides for sites in towns wher on eRe se 2’ 365 | = 9, 252. 97 | ont oom 
ipts were less than $10,000 ' where the ewisburg, 7 ae T 830 3, 9, 884, 33 | 480 3 
’ on January 1, 1916: Sanford, N.C 1,50 5,000 9 430. 44 | 4, 000 
WHERE POSTAL RECEIPTS WERI nen Van Buren, Ark.......----- : om 7,000} 9,568. 04 | 500 oo 
ee SN shh Ss nn LESS THAN so. 200 87 6, 000 | 9 one : 0 | 4 800 
—$—— m O00. eee koe 1, 060 | 4, 800 
{ ; er re. The presel ; a 
i nt bill also provi . . —_—= 
| 1. wes — vides for site 
} | Trea » rel rae @! . siti Sites 1 is , i 
Name of place. | 1910 pop- | —— Postal r I ostiuuede it was $500 or less on January 1, 1916: Where the 
ulation. | 8PPropri- ee resent | of main- RE . ' 
A j ceipts. rent. . | Sennmen tx WHERE THE RENT WAS NOTHING. 
| of new ‘Z ——— 
on seeaell | building. a 
Owenton, Ky | LS = | Po | Post reasury 
| ee > ee 4 " Name Coa pula- | Amount | ostal ectimai 
saat 1,024 | 7,500 | $4,368. 68 | Name of place. tion, omnes sagatets | Fee e 
} | ? $440 $4, 30 | Ph resé n. 
ak L on » 300 1910. priated. Jan. 1, | rent aanaiieel 
WHERE POSTAL RECEIPTS WERE LESS THAN $ , = of n 7 
be sees 4 6,000, | ~~ 
Bamberg, 8. C r : — : < | iii 
g, 5. | = “ . — _ 
Samide 1,937 $5,000 | $5, 762. 1: Blakeley, Ga... | Reenemeneee — 
1S. Cree eee eeee eee eee ’ 5, 762. 12 468 ee es 1,838 | $6, 000 5 207 Bo | 
Lafollett, Tenn.............. 2, 983 5, 000 5, 342. 35 = | $4, 000 Lafole ag wee eee eeeeeeees 1,505 6.000 $6 oly 0) j-*- $4, 400 
Ao ..ll.. 2, 816 6, 000 ; 4000 | LAfolette, Tenn .. 2 .? 7, 273. 48 ‘ 
Per SS ee 1’ 854 B. 5,065.98 }.......... 4000 on Vee Wee , 816 | 6, 000 5065.98 | 4 400 
yville, Mo eee hick sain 1208 eee 5, 435, 28 a0 | eens oT - Ni leeg lahaa O45 | 5°000| 7,198.68 |...... 4,000 
—____-_ a ; ’ 5, 662. 91 400} 47000 | Pelham, ee ee eeenerses — 6,000} 6,460. 46 oo 
- Ricticalthl cnl ede | Kockw Ese Sancneeeees -- os 6, 000 6.71 > 4, UU 
—_——$ $$ $$ ood, Tenn... .... 3, 660 6.000 6 24 oa i 4,400 
nen : a 4,000 
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WHERE THE RENT IS $100 OR LESS. 



































Treasury 
. Postal estimate 
Popula- | Amount ae ii ai 
Name of place. thom, appro- one aoe co 
1910. priated. 1916.. jolnew 

yuilding. 
TE iv ecm | 1,453 $6,000 | $9,051.14 $100 $4, 000 

WHERE THE RENT IS $200 OR LESS. 

| 
Mangum, Okla. .............. 3, 667 $6,000 | $11,023. 24 $121 $4, 800 
San Benito, Tex............. () 6, 000 8,199. 12 180 4, 500 
Rk ae 3,119 10,000 | 13,501.77 112 5, 200 
1 Not given. 

WHERE THB RENT IS $300 OR LESS. 
ee. CN. ssn ctamacenalen | 2, 745 6, 000 $8, 087. 34 $240 $3, 600 
Honderson, Tex... .........c0-- *) 5,000 6, 666. 76 300 3,400 
Reed, Wo i Bea 1, 244 5,000 | 10, 61% 46 300 4,100 
Williamston, N. C...........- | 1, 574 5,000 | 6, 043. 18 300 3,700 

| 
1 Not given. 

WHERE THB RENT IS $400 OR LSSS. 
Covingtom, Ga............... 2,697 $5,000 $7,081. 21 $400 $4, 200 
meet Pome. Ge... ci cccacan 3,682 8, 000 11, 425. 61 400 4,800 
Eldorado Springs, Mo........ 2, 503 5, 000 7, 526. 21 390 4,000 
I os ee 1, 673 5,000 6, 643. 48 360 4,000 
eee 1, 862 5, 000 6, 647. 65 340 4, 200 
Rewrel, Md... .......0-c00-- 2,415 5,000 | 7,720: 94 340: | 3, 400 
Lewisburg, Tenn............- 1, 830 5, 000 9, 430. 44 360 | 4, 700 
Pascagoula, Miss............. 3,379 5, 000 6, 179 12 358 3,700 
Perry, "la 5 eek eee 1,012 5, 000 6, 43% 25 360 | 4,000 
Perry ville, Me... ..........0. 1, 708 5, 000 5, 662. 91 400 | 4, 000 
Standford, Ky............... 1,532 5, 000 6, 228. 48 396 | 4,300 
weemnasian, Ge. ..........c2 1, 645 5, 000 6, 144. 63 360 | 4, 200 

WHERE THE BENT WAS $500 OR LESS. 
Pedia. Die... 1,736 | $6,000 | $14,564. 89 $500 $5, 100 
embarn, GM, ..... 6 ncoccccen 2, 214 5, 000 6, 468. 22 480 | 4, 200 
Remeber Ge... ...<ssacenctel 1,937 5, 000 5, 762. 12 463 4,000 
NR a>. 831 5, 000 6, 639. 50 | 408 4, 200 
Ber}. « - Springs, Wash.....- 364 10,000 | 6, 485. 23 | #50 | 3, 700 
Guaton, Si Duk... .........0- 2, 163 6,000 | 10, 006. 24 | 500 4, 800 
Ctntets WC... 2 i.e .ckee 1, 101 500} 6, 254. 73 | 480 | 3, 709 
Com OS Cle 2d. Jdasile 2, 233 5, 000 6, 290. 89 | 500 4, 200 
Gerd Bi Gb cnc cacccackcue k, 228 3, 000 6, 030. 89 | 490 | 4, 000 
Dickson, Temm..........c-2<< 1, 350 5,000 7,451.91 | 425 | 4, 200 
Dunn. Okia..............- 2,477 5,000 | 8,272. 49 | 480 4, 800 
eee WMS Sh tas 1,823 7,000 | 9,252.97 | 500 4, 300 
Hastsville, S.C. ...........-- 2,365 3, 000 9, 884. 33 | 480 4, 800 
Fmdianola, Miss.............-. 1, 098 5, 000 7,661. 83 | 450 3, 700 
ee, Moo... .. cnkkaaetodl 2,194 5, 000 6, 684. 48 | 500 4, 000 
@ieiona, Mies... ...<.cc-.na-d 2, 584 5, 000 6, 160. 70 | 430 3, 700 
Owen cy 1, 024 7,500 4, 368. 68 440 4, 300 
Ozark, ‘ 2, 229 5,000 | 6,416.94 400 3, 500 
SUE BATE PER. v0 a's s exbadamell 2, 755 5, 000 7, 831. 80 480 4,000 
I, BOD kc wwessndvdcngecell 1, 736 5, 000 6,142. 11 480 4, 000 
Seater’, Wa... 2 iccsncen 2, 282 7,000 | 9,568.04 | 500 4, 800 
Summerville, S. C............ 2,355 5, 000 7, 796.61 | 440 4,000 
Waurit:a, Okla ............... 2,928 5,000 | 6,480.82 | 420 3, 800 
Winder, Ge.............000.01 , BO 5,000 | 7,317.19 | 406 4, 200 
NER. TL, é- 2c cacticdocen 2,512 7,500 | 8,584.35 460 3, 700 





The last column, “ Maintenance,” indicates the approximate 
cost of the maintenance of a building constructed in accordance 
with proposed legislation in the bill. Where site only is author- 
ized the estimate is, of course, based upon the suppositious cost 
ef a building which will probably be subsequently authorized. 


A Code Suggested by the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law to Seeure the Freedem of the Seas. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
T + AY r T | ’ 
HON. HENRY W. TEMPLE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or Represenratives, 
Friday, January 26, 1917. 
Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, in the President's address on 
“A ltengue of pence,” delivered before the Senate on January 22, 
the following paragraph oeeurs: 


And the paths of the sea must alike in law and in fact be free. The 
freeiom of the seas is the sine qua non of peace, equality, and cooper- 
ation. No doubt a somewhat radical reconsideration of many of the 
rules of international practice hitherto thought to be established may 
be necessary im order to make the seas indeed free and common in 
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practically all circumstances for the use of mankind, but the motive 
for such changes is convincing and compelling. There can be no trust 
or intimacy between the peoples of the world without them. ‘The free, 
constant, unthreatened intercourse of nations is an essential part of the 
process of peace and of development. It need not be difficult either to 
define or te secure the freedom of the seas if the Governments of the 
world sincerely desire to come to an agreement concerning it. 


In considering this paragraph a question must arise concern- 
ing the code which might be offered to the nations for their 
adoption im lieu of the rules hitherto thought to be established. 
Perhaps light may be thrown on this question by an examination 
ef the cede printed below, which has been proposed by the 
American Institute of International Law, and which is intended 
to state in a new way the rights and duties of neutrals on the 
high seas from the point of view of the neutrals. 

The seas are already free in time of peace. The new code 
provides for the freedem of the seas in time of war. It abolishes 
blockade entirely, forbids interference with the mails, declares 
that merchant ships of the enemy, as well as those of neutrals, 
shall be free from capture and abolishes the right of visit and 
search. Even vessels carrying contraband may in no case be 
confiscated or sunk under any pretext whatever, though the 
contraband itself may be confiscated or destroyed by the captor. 

This code was prepared at the suggestion of the Hon. Robert 
Lansing, Secretary of State, and was submitted to the American 
Institute of International Law at its meeting in Habana, Cuba, 
last Monday (January 22, 1917), the day and almost the hour 
at which the President was delivering his address before the 
Senate. 

The American Institute of International Law is a bedy of 105 
members, made up of delegations of five men chosen by euch 
of the national societies of international law in the 21 American 
Republics. Its governing board consists of its officers and two 
elected members and is composed as follows: Honorary presi- 
dent, Elihu Root; president, James Brown Scott; secretary 
general, Alejandro Alvarez, Chile; elected members, Antonio 
Bustamente, Cuba; Joaquin de Casasus, Mexico. 

The proposed code grew out of a suggestion made to the 
institute by Mr. Lansing more then a year ago in the following 
memorandum : 

JANUARY 3, 1916. 

_At the first meeting of the imstitute I had the honor to direct atten 
tion to the imperfect code or rules which define and govern the rela 
tions between belligerents and neutrals. These rules, which have grown 
up during the past 125 years, and have been in some cases differently 
interpreted by courts of diferent countries, have been frequently found 
imadequate to meet new conditions of warfare, and as a result every 
war has changed, modified, or added to the rules, generally through the 
process of judicial decisions. 

The prize courts of belligerents have thus become the interpreters of 
belligerent rights and neutral obligations, and their interpretations 
evidence an unconscious prejudice arising from overappreciation of the 
needs of the belligerent. Writers on international law have relied upon 
the prize-court decisions in dealing with the subject of neutrality, so 
that they have laid down rules formulated indirectly from a belligerent’s 
point of view. 

In addition to these influences affecting a code to govern the conduct 
and treatment of neutrals, international conferences and congresses 
have generally confided the drafting of rules relating to belligerent and 
neutral rights to military and naval experts, who naturally approach 
the subject from the belligerent’s standpoint. Thus judicial decisions, 
text writers, and international agreements have given all the advantage 
to the belligerent and have shown little regard for the rights of neu 
trals. 

It would appear that it is time to reverse this process of treatment 
ef the subject of newtrality and to deal with it from the point of view 
of the neutral. 

I would, therefore, suggest that a committee be appointed to study 
the problem of neutral rights and neutral duties, seeking to formulate 
in terms the principle underlying the relations of belligerency to neu 
trality, rather than the express rules governing the conduct of a nation 
at war to a nation at peace. . 

I would further suggest that the subject might be wmiwantageously 
divided into two parts, namely, the rights of neutrals on the high seas 
and the duties of neutrals dependent upon territorial jurisdiction. 

In view of the past year and a half of war the present time seems 
particularly opportune to study this question, and this institute, being 
composed of members from neutral nations, is especially fitted to do this 
from the proper point of view and with the definite purpose of protect 
ing the liberty of neutrals from unjustifiable restrictions on the high 
seas and from the imposition of needless burdens in preserving their 
neutrality on land. 

Mr. Lansing’s proposal was accepted by the institute at its 
meeting in Washington in January, 1916. The code has been 
prepared and was submitted to the institute at its meeting in 
Habana, Monday, January 22, 1917. It will be referred to the 
National Society of International Law in each of the 21 Ameri- 
‘an Republics in the hope that the code may be ready for in- 
dorsement by the institute at its annual meeting in 1918. 

The code follows as it appeared in the New York Times of 
January 23, 1917: 


a ony 


Cuaprer I. 


GPNERAL DECLARATIONS. 
ARTICLE 1. Neutrality is the situation of States which, in the course 
of a war, are not participants therein. 
Neutrality, especially maritime neutrality, must hereafter be regu- 
lated not merely on the basis of the rights of the belligerents, but 
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especially on that of the rights of neutrals, by safeguarding commercial 
liberty and releasing neutrals from the useless burdens resting on them 
with a view to observing neutrality. This new conception of neutrality 
is demanded by reason of the bonds of solidarity, which exist between 
all the members of the society of nations. 

Ant. In ease of war between two or more countries, the rest of 
the States must refrain from increasing the number of belligerents. 

f not able to prevent the conflict, they must do all they can to put an 
early end to it, neutrality not merely being an impartial duty between 
belligerents equally respectful of right, but a duty of pacification toward 
mankind, 


Cuarrer If. 
THE CONFERENCE OF NEUTRALS. 

An. 3. When war is declared, the neutral States of the entire world 
shall, upon the request of the administrative council of the permanent 
Ilague court, meet in conference in order: ; 

1. To take all necessary measures to maintain the freedom of com- 
merce and navigation of the neutral countries. 

2. To determine the list of articles to be regarded as contraband. 


3. To see, especially, to the observance of all neutral rights and 
duties established in these present rules, and to exercise any other 


powers granted them by the said same rules. 

ArT. 4. The conference of neutrals shall gather 
Peace Palace, unless the eouncil directs otherwise. 

The belligerents shall be invited to send representatives, 
take active part in the discussions and have the right to vote. 

Resolutions shall be adopted by a majority vote and bi 
minority. 

Art. 5. In important cases the conference may authorize severe meas- 
ures against the belligerent or against the neutrals refusing to respect 
the rights and duties of neutrality. 

Such measures may be public blame, pecuniary indemnity, commercial 
boycott, and even the use of an international force, to be determined 
by the conference. 

Art. 6. The conference of neutrals may organize in any number of 
commissions thought necessary, one of these eommissions to be espe- 
cially designated to consider such peeuniary indemnities as are referred 
to in these rules, 


in The Hague 


who may 


nd the 


CHaprer Il. 
FREEDOM OF COMMERCE IN TIME OF WAR. 


ArT. 7. The commercial blockade, both of the belligerent ports and 


the maritime zcues along belligerent coasts, is formally forbidden, no 
matter what the means by which the bleckade is to be effected. 
Art. 8. Private property in the open sea is inviolable. Belligerent 


and neutral merchant vessels may in no ease be confiscated, nor sunk, 
under any pretext whatever. 


If carrying contraband, this may be confiscated or destroyed by 
the captor. 

ArT, 9. The right of search is abolished. 

The local authorities of each country shall visé the papers of mer- 
chant vessels leaving port for a belligerent port. 

Beliigerent vessels may not stop neutral merchant vessels or mer- 


chant vessels belonging to the other belligerent, except to demand exami- 
nation of the vessel’s papers. Despite the regularity of the said papers, 
they (belligerent vessels) may preceed to the search of merchant ves- 
sels. If shown that the vessel does not carry contraband, the search- 
ing vessel shall be condemned to pay to the vessel searched a fine to 
be determined by the conference of neutrals; and in case the vessel 
scarched carries contraband, the ceuntry whose authorities viséed 
the false passport shall be condemned to pay an indemnity to be de- 
tcrmined by the said conference ef neutrats. 

Vessels not carrying duly viséed papers may be searched conformally 
to present international practice without the right to an indemnity. 

ArY. 10. Belligerent merchant vesseis may not refuse to carry from 
one neutral port to another neutral port persons or merchandise under 
pretext that they (persons or merchandise) belong to a nation with 
which their (belligerent merchant vessels) country is at war. 


Exception to be made regarding persons who by reason of their age or | 


condition might serve their country and who might be presumed to 
leave in order to join’ the enemy forces of the country to which the 
vessel belongs 

Art. 11. The official or private postal correspondence of neutrals or 
belligerents found in the open sea on board a neutral er enemy vessel 
is inviolable. It may not be seized, even under the pretext of the police 
rigbt of warships over merchant ships of their own nationality. 


CHaAarTrer IV. 
RIGHTS AND DUTIES OP BELLIGERENTS. 


Art. 12. Belligerents are held to respect the sovereign rights of 
neutral powers and to refrain, within neutral territory or neutral 


vaters, from committing acts which, if tolerated by neutral powers, 
would constitute a breach of neutrality. 

Arr. 13. Belligerents are especially ferbidden to make 
ports and waters the base for naval operations against their adver- 
saries, and particularly to install therein wireless stations or other 
apparatus intended as a means of communication with belligerent land 
er naval forces. 

_ Art, 14. Regarding the sojourn, victualing, and provisioning of bel- 
ligerent vessels in the neutral ports, roadways, and jurisdictional waters, 
distinction must be made between warships and merchant vessels. 

The following dispositions concerning warships are also applicable: 

(1) To ordinary auxiliary vessels. 

(2) To merchant vessels transformed into war vessels, conformably 
te convention 7 of The Hague. 

(3) Toe merchant vessels giving continuous er occasional aid to the 
war vessels of their country, if they have not been transformed into war 
vessels according to the said convention. 

(4) To neutral vessels giving continuous or occasional aid to bel- 
ligerent vessels, and the following dispositions regarding merchant 
vessels are likewise applicable to vessels which have been auxiliar 
vessels, bait retransformed into merchant vessels according to article 18. 

Arr. 15. Belligerent warships shall net have access to the ports, road- 
Ways, and territorial waters of neutral powers, except in the duly justi- 
fied case of force majeure. 

‘They may not there repair beyond what is indispensable to the safety 
of their navigability, and net in any manner whatever to increase their 
military capacity. ‘The neutral authorities shall establish the nature of 
repairs to be effected, and these must be carried out as rapidly as pos- 
— They must depart immediately after the ferce majeure has ceased 
oO exist. 


of neutral 





It is especially forbidden said war vessels to renew or to increase 
their military provisions or armaments or to complete their crews. 

The need of revictualing, of fuel. or provisions does not constitute a 
force majeure permitting a warship to enter the ports, roadways, or 

territorial waters of neutral powers. F i 

ART, 16. Belligerent merchant vessels may take fuel and provisions 
on board in neutral ports subjeet to the conditions especially deter- 
| mined by the local authorities, or, wanting these special conditions, in 
the same manner as in time of peace. 

ArT. 17. If proven that the merchant vessel taking fuel or provisions 
on board in a neutra! port has passed all or part of such provisions to 
a belligerent warship within or without the territorial waters of the 
neutral power, no fuel or provisions shall thereafter be furnished in 
such country to any ship of the company to which belongs the vessel 
committing such infraction. 

Art. 18. If ascertained by its installations or other facts, a merchant 
vessel is suspected of furnishing to the warships of its country, pro- 
visions it asks for, the local authorities may, according to the circum- 
stances, regard it as a naval auxiliary, and on this aecount refuse to it 
any provisions, or request the agent of the company to which the vetsel 
belongs to furnish bail guaranteeing that the said vessel wili neither 
help nor assist the belligerent. 

When a vessel is suspected, the case must be notified at once to all 
other countries, through the medium of the conference of neutrals, es 
pecially so if the vessel has furtively left a port of the country. 

ArT. 19. Belligerent auxiliary vessels retransformed into merchant 
vessels shall be admitted as such into neutral ports, provided: 





‘1. That the retransformed vessel has not violated the neutrality of 
| the country where it arrives; 
| ‘2. That the retransformation has been effeeted in the ports or in 
| the jurisdictional waters of the country to which the vessel belongs, or 
| in the ports of its allies; 
| ‘*3. That such retransformation be effective; that is to say, that the 


vessel, neither through its crew nor through its installations, shows 
| that it ean, as an auxiliary, as before, give aid to the armed fleets of 
its country ; 

“4. That the Government of the country to which the vesset belongs 
| notify to all the nations interested, through the mediwm ef the con 
ference of neutrals, the names of the auxiliary vessels which shall have 
lost this quality, to resume that of merchant vessels; and 

5 agree that in the future 


“5. That the said Government the said 
vessels shall not again, as auxiliaries, be destined to the service of the 
armed fleet.” 

ArT. 20. Aeroplanes, dirigibles, or airships of the belligerent countries 
may not fly over the territory or over the jurisdictional waters of the 
neutral powers. Infraction of this rule entitles to the confiscation of 
the craft, if possible, and, at any rate, to an idemnity to be determined 
by the conference of neutrals. 


CHaprtrr V. 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NEUTRALS, 

Arr. 21. In a war distinction must be made between the acts of aid 
on the part of neutral States and acts of commerce on the part of the 

| individual; the former only are contrary to neutrality. 

Conveyance, on whatever ground, made directly or indirectly by a 
nentral power to a belligerent power, of warships, munitions, or war 
material, is forbidden. 

ART. 22. If a neutral power, notified of the epening of hostilities, 
learns that a belligerent warship is within one of its ports, roadways, or 
within its territorial waters, it must inform the said vessel that it 
must clear within 24 hours or within the time prescribed by the local 

Maw. 

Arr. 23. The neutral Government must use all available means to 
prevent within its jurisdictfon the equipping or arming of any vessel 


which it has reason to believe is intended for cruising purposes or for 
aiding in hostile operatious against a power with which it is at peace. 
It is likewise bound to exercise the seme care ‘n order to prevent the 
departure from its jurisdiction of any vessel intended for cruising pur 
poses or for aiding in hostile operations, and which vessel, within the 
d jurisdiction, msght have been adapted, in part or in its entirety, 
wir purposes. 

Arr. 24. Neutral powers are not boand to 
or the transit, for the account of the ene or 
arms, munitions, and, in general, of anything 
to an army or to a fleet. 

ArT. 25. Neutral Governments must prevent agents of the belligerent 
Governments from enrolling, within their territory, their (the betilig 
erents’) nationals, and especially to prevent their (the nationals) 
ing summoned under the penalty of being declared deserters, she 
they not answer the summons. 

They shall not, however, prohibit the voluntary departure of the na- 
tionals of the belligerent States, even when organized on a large seale. 

Neutral Governments might, however, ferbid the voluntary departure 
for the purpese of joining the forces of one of the belligerents ef per 











to 
prevent the exportsxtion 
the other belligerent, of 
that may be of any use 


be- 
auld 


| sons who, being its (the neutral’s) natiomals, are alse nationals of 
ene of the belligerent countries, except by declaring that in enreiling 
they intend to lose the nationality of the country from which they 
leave. 


Arr. 26. In war time the use of the telegraphs er cables of neutral 
powers by the nationals of the belligerent powers shall be subject to 
measures edicted by the local authorities. 

Art. 27. Neutral powers must use all available means to prevent 
violation of their neutrality within their ports or roadways and within 
their territorial waters. 

ArT. 28. Belligerent war or merehant vessels entering the perts, 
roadways, or jurisdictional waters of a neutral country withont the 
right to do so according to the provisions of these rules may be in- 
terned by the neutral country. 

A vessel shall be deemed interned from the moment it is ordered in- 
terned by the neutral lecal authorities, even In ease a request to re- 
consider is made by the infracting vessel. 

Art. 29. Interning of a vessel and of its crew must be effected in the 
place and in the manner deemed most appropriate by the interning 
country. 

The costs of internment are borne by 

The country which interns a vesse 


the infraeting vessel. 
is not responsible for injuries 


sustained by the interned vessel, except in the case of gross negligence. 

Arr. 30. When a merchandise-bearing vessel is to be interned in a 
neutral country the part of the merchandise destined for the neutral 
country must be unleaded, and the part destined for ether ports must 
be transshipped. 
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Ant. 31. In case where, in consequence of naval operations taking 
place without the jurisdictional waters of a country, there should be 
killed or wounded provisional hospital vessels, under the control and 
watchfulness of the neutral Government, may be sent to the scene of 
the action, and the said vessels shall to the end of their mission enjoy 
absolute inviolability. 

The said wounded or wrecked shall not be interned, but given their 
freedom as soon as possible. 





Cuarrer VI. 


SANCTIONS OF TILE LAWS OF NEUTRALITY AND 
BELLIGERENCY. 

Ant. 32. The belligerent who violates the rights of neutrals estab- 
lished by these rules or by the conference of neutrals shall pay to the 
State interested a pecuniary indemnity to be determined by the said 
conference, 

In case a belligerent commits at the same time and against the same 
country several infractions of neutrality, each of such infractions must 
be indemnified separately. 

The conference of neutrals shall determine the manner of payment 
of the amount of the indemnity, and in case of need determine the 
measures and means to which neutrals may resort to secure payment 
of the amount due by the infracting belligerents. 

ART. 33. In case of war the local authorities of neutral countries are 
especially charged with: 

(1) Seeing to the observance, within the territory of the country, of 
the resolutions of the conference of neutrals. 

(2) Settling provisionally all controversies of an urgent character 
that may arise between the belligerents and the country where reside 
the authorities, especially controversies concerning the interning of 
vessels, without prejudice as to what may be finally decided by the said 
authorities. 

(3) Viséing the papers of merchant vessels leaving the port of the 
country. The said documents shall certify as to the nature of the mer- 
a carried by the vessels, so as to liberate them from the right 
© search. 

(4) Deciding questions concerning requests for the embarkation on 
board a merchant vessel of a belligerent country of nationals of the 
other belligerent country or countries, ———s to article 10. 

ART. 34. The conference of neutrals referred to in chapter 2 might 
appoint commissions composed of neutrals, whose duty it would be to 
watch in cach belligerent country over the manner in which the laws 
and customs of war are there observed. 

Upon the basis of the information and reports of these commissions 
the said conference, in the name of all the neutral countries, may, if 
deemed appropriate, protest against the violation of the Jaws and 
usages of war. 


OBSERVANCE AND 





Omnibus Public-Buildings Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CLARK, 


OF FLORIDA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 26, 1917. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, the Florida Times- 
Union, a morning daily newspaper published at Jacksonville, 
Fla., and which for many years has been the leading newspaper 
published in that State, in its issue of January 24, 1917, con- 
tains an editorial on the omnibus public-buildings bill which so 
effectually answers the miserable twaddle lately filling the 
columns of the New York Sun and other such unreliable sheets 
that I want the country to read it. The editorial is as follows: 

AS TO TUE PORK BILL. 


From many sides comes the charge that the South is in the saddle 
and is determined to loot the ces For this we would not care, but 
that some of our friends who should know better are joining in the 
ery and pour out the vials of their wrath on a Floridian who has 
become by virtue of long service the chairman of the committee which 
has charge of the bill, and does not shrink from the responsibility of 
advocating the measure, prepared with the sanction of the majority, 
very largely to supply the demands made by the executive departments, 
Let us go a little into the situation as it exists. 

For the first term of President Wilson Congress has made no general 
appropriation for Government buildings and grounds. Democrats have 
attempted in good faith to obey the demand of the party for a decrease 
of national expenses. For this term the bill carries a proposed appro- 

riation of $32,000,000 for buildings and grounds. Is this sum too 
arge? Does it show that the South is trying to loot the Treasury? 
Let us make a comparison, 

For the years from 1906 to 1910 Presidents Roosevelt and Taft ap- 
proved py eg made by a Republican Congress of $94,000,000, 
wherein the South had only such interest as might be accorded her 
by her political opponents. In view of the fact that her interests had 
been neglected for 50 years, her share was much less than just. Were 
the Republicans “ looting the Treasury ’’ when they were in the saddle? 

The whole sum carried by the bill now under discussion is $32,000,000. 
Of this, nena the 11 States of the gore 4 get $6,367,000. But 
from this provision must b2 subtracted $1,000,000 to be received from 
the sale of Government property at Dallas, Tex. ; $50,000 is to come 
from the sale of property in Columbia, 8. C.; $500,000 is to be spent 
for a quarantine station at New Orleans, which is a national affair 
entirely. Thus the 11 States usually made responsible for a southern 
policy will get $4,817,000. Is that extravagant? Let us go further: 

The same bill carries an appropriation for the State of Illinois alone 
of $5,210,000—more than the 11 Southern States will get which are 


accused of “looting the Treasury” by taking something of what the 
Government should i for their Government business after 50 
f the whole sum appropriated by the bill of 


years of neglect. 
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$32,000,000, the 11 Southern States and the border States, including 
Oklahoma and West Virginia, get $7,143,000, from which should be 
taken the half million for the New Orleans quarantine station, while 
the North and West get $25,000,000, New York and Illinois get 
$7,478,000, which is $335,000 more than the 16 States usually included 
in the South. 

It is charged that the South gets more than her share in the bill—the 
charge is made by prejudice and accepted by ignorance or carelessness, 
It is urged that the South pays little of the income tax, but she con- 
tributes her full share and more to the income which under Republican 
rule have taxed her production and consumption most heavily. 

Now, what of the “pork” in pension legislation? The South has 
made no war on this outlay—partly because her motives would have 
been criticized. But Gen. Bragg, who was a distinguished Union soldier, 
said in Congress that the most of it wae Soe raft—he was Gen. Edward 
S. Bragg, who commanded “the Iron Brigade.” The South’s attitude 
was expressed by her Senator, John T. Morgan, who said in the Senate: 
“T’ll vote for any pension bill you bring in here. That of it which is 
just is a monument to southern valor that withstood overwhelming 
numbers, though we were clad in rags and hungered for food. That of 
it which is mere gratuity, granted for no service, is your disgrace, not 
ours; I am for the bill.” 

The proposal to reclaim the swamp lands in the South should be 
discussed exhaustively, but the cry of southern pork will be a boomerang 
while the South waits in vain for the return of millions illegally taken 
from her, and declared to be taken illegally by the courts; what if the 
South asked for justice? 





Vocational Education. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. BENJAMIN K. FOCHT, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 26, 1917. 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, as the broad, humanitarian pur- 
poses of vocational education are becoming better understood 
the subject is being discussed with enthusiasm by teachers and 
educators everywhere. As an evidence of the comprehension of 
the purport of the new phase of training for useful occupations, 
so that the boys and girls of our land may get a fair start in 
life and understand how to make an honest and honorable living 
with no place too high to aspire to, I submit the following letter 
received from one of Pennsylvania’s leading educators, Prof. 
A. B. Hess, superintendent of the public schools of Chambers- 
burg, Pa.: ' 

CHAMBERSBURG SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Chambersburg, Pa., December 14, 1916. 
Hon. B. K. Focut, Washington, D. C. 

My Derar Sir: In reference to vocational education: This phase of 
ublic-school education demands a thorough and intense study of the 
uture effects on American industries, the efficiency of American work- 
ers, a full realization of their prosperity. When we consider the fact 
that a large percentage of our boys and girls must become wage earners, 
and that they are forced to begin the battle of life at an early age, then 
some truths must stare us in the face: 

(a) The higher the skill possessed by the mechanic, the more valuable 
his labor both to himself, his employer, and his community. 

(b) The more efficient labor becomes, the higher wages it should 
command. 

(c) A large percentage of our students never graduate. 
public-school system been inadequate? 


Ilas the 


(d) A large percentage of our graduates have been misfits indus- 
trially, socially, economically, and professionally. Would not voca- 
tional or industrial training have opened up to them avenues of acquir- 


ing a higher elevation of skill and efficiency? 

(e) The real object of our system of education—the preparing of all 
our students for useful citizenship, recognizing no caste or class, but 
training them for continued growth and increasing efficiency. 

(f) Is there a growing need for the vocational schools in the United 
States? Study the list of graduates from our schools, and above all 
those children who leave school at the age of 14 or 15 years. We have 
considered this class but partially, and whether we view it from the 
standpoint of the child or the State it is of infinite consequence, It 
is the right of these children to be given an education that will make 
them efficient and reasonably happy, able properly to maintain them- 
selves and meet the various obligations of life and citizenship. Shall we 
longer continue to deprive a single cuild of an education, the funda- 
mentals of right living, accomplishment, and social service? 

(zg) Modern processes have left our children almost wholly out of 
touch with practical life. The new conception places the child back 
into practical life, but retains the cultural, the abstract instruction, 
and aims to send him out, not hating school, shirking, learning to 
evade and to fail, but rather to accomplish and succeed. Our public 
schools must be systematized thoroughly, comprehensively, and with 
the sole view of utmost efficiency; efficiency in every direction to the 
last degree and for the last child. 

(h) With these thoughts and problems before us, this new concep- 
tion of public-school education, shall we plan our courses so that we 
shall become a leader in industrial as well as cultural education, go 
with the processions or follow in the wake? 

Federal aid will assist tremendously in bringing about better results. 
The passage of House bill No. 11250, as amended, will be a distinct 
forward step. With State and Federal aid the individual school dis- 
trict will be enabled to accomplish much for the vast number of boys 
and girls—the Americans of the future, the immortals of eternity. 

Sincerely, yours. 
A. B. Hgss. 
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Organizing a New Congress. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES HF. SLOAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, . 
In tHe House or Represknrarives, 
Saturday, January 27, 1917. 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, the approaching end of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, the impending question of an extra session, the 
close race of the two leading parties in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. the important position occupied by Members of 
minor parties, and the passing of Members elected to the Sixty- 
fifth Congress all make the organization of the next House of 
Representatives an interesting subject to the membership and 
the country at large. 

A well-written article, covering the closely contested organiza- 
tion battles of the House since the beginning of the Govern- 
ment, has been written by Hon. E. C. Snyder, Washington cor- 
respondent of the Omaha Bee, and was recently published in 
that great newspaper. It will be of interest to many readers of 
the Rrecorp. I therefore submit it: 


ORGANIZING A NEW CONGRESS. 
[Edgar C. Snyder, Washington correspondent of the Bee.] 


For the fifth time in the history of Congress the office of Clerk of the 
House of Representatives becomes of supreme political importance. 

No party has a majority in the House elect of the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress. The process of organization of the new House must begin with 
the Clerk of the present House presiding until a Speaker is elected. 
By time-honored practice, fashioned after the rule of the British Par- 
liament, the Clerk in the next former Congress takes the chair and 
holds it until the Speaker is chosen. That practice, with one exception, 
has been followed in the American House ever since the first Congress. 

Congress had been running along smoothly for 50 years on this 
understanding when, in 1839, a House was elected which was politicall 
so heterogeneous a mass that just what were the duties of the Cler 
as presiding officer came seriously into question. The first Clerk to be 
entangled by difficulty was Hugh A. Garland, of Virginia, in the 
Twenty-sixth Congress, 1839. A House had been elected without any 
party ane 5 majority, the parties then contending for power being 
Whigs and Democrats. It proved to be the most disorderly and un- 
controllable House that had met in the history of Congress. Garland, 
who had been Clerk in the preceding Congress, according to custom, 
took the chair at the opening of the Twenty-sixth Congress and pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. The call had got as far as the State of New 
Jersey when the Clerk — calling attention to the fact that the 
claims of five of the seats from that State were in dispute, and saying 
it was for the House to decide what action should be taken as to them. 
The Members of the House had been expecting trouble over New Jer- 
sey’s representation. That State had a law providing for the election 
of its six Members en bloc, the six receiving the highest number of votes 
being elected. It had been a very close election, with both Whigs 
and Democrats claiming victory and charging fraud against each other. 
One party brought certificates from the governor and the other certifi- 
cates from the secretary of state. The Whigs had the governor, and 
when the Clerk failed to call the names of the five Members who had 
the governor’s certificates there was an angry protest from the House 
Whigs. The Clerk refused to proceed until the House decided the 
question for itself. The Democrats were quite as insistent and vehe- 
ment as the Whigs, charging fraud and declaring the Clerk had no right 
to yield to the dictation of the Whigs. Thereupon arose a long and 
acrimonious debate as to the duties of the Clerk. It continued 10 
days. At times it was characterized ‘by the wildest disorder. The 
Sergeant at Arms was kept busy with his mace, trying to restore order 
and prevent Members from riotous conduct. Words led to blows, and 
there were not a few fisticuff fights. 

It was the venerable John Quincey Adams, then in his seventy-second 
year, and serving his third term in the House since he had been Presi- 
dent, who led the way to a settlement. Eloquently rebuking the House 
for the conduct which destroyed its usefulness, he ventured to put a 
question to it which called for a vote. Representative R. Barnwell 
Rhett, of South Carolina, offered a resolution that Mr. Adams preside 
until a Speaker was elected. The resolution was adopted, and that, 
after some days ef debate, let to the election of Robert M. T. Hunter 
(Democrat), of Virginia, who had evinced a fair disposition toward 
the Whigs, on the eleventh ballot. 

The next close contest over the organization of the House occurred 
in the Thirty-first Congress, when Clerk Thomas J. Campbell, of Ten- 
nessee, had to preside and Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, was 
chosen Speaker, and again in the Thirty-fourth Congress, when Clerk 
John W. Forney, of Pennsylvania, presided until Nathaniel P. Banks, 
of Massachusetts, was chosen Speaker. Another political conglomerate 
composed the House. The Whig Party was about to break up, the 
Republicans were growing, and northern and southern Democrats were 
at odds, though together they had a plurality of strength. Banks was 
finally elected after a struggle from early in December until February 
1. The next and last great struggle over organization, and the most 
Seriously exciting to the entire country, was in the Thirty-sixth Con- 
gress, when James C. Allen, of Illinois, had to preside as Clerk until a 
choice of Speaker. 

In each of the last prolonged contests for Speaker over a hundred 
different Members received votes in the balloting. In the Thirty-sixth 
over half the Members were voted for. A resolution to vote for all the 
Members alphabetically te try out their strength was seriously con- 
sidered. One Member thought the House ought to resolve to have no 
light, fwel, or food until a Speaker was elected. On January 80 John 
Sherman, the Republican candidate, who had been receiving the votes 
of his party aH along, while the Democrats were voting for first one 
and then another of their leaders, withdrew. On February 1 William 


a 


Pennington (Republican), who had been governor of New Jersey, was 
elected Speaker. Then the much-tried Clerk, James C. Allen, found 
relief. It was some time in April before the other officers of the House 
were elected. It is a siagular fact that Pennsylvanians have held the 
office of Clerk during half the life of Congress, with Kentucky next in 
possession. 

South Trimble, present Clerk, due to preside at the opening of the 
next Congress, should approach the ordeal with no misgivings. He has 
been three terms a Member of the House and has had an experience 
presiding over a legislative body amid tragically troublous times un- 
equaled by any living man. He was speaker of the Kentucky Legis- 
lature during the Goebel contest for governor, when not only Goebel 
lest his life by assassination, but within a month over 30 men were 
killed in and around the State capital, when the State militia, backed 
by 2,500 armed mountaineers, sworn to prevent Goebel’s seating, pre- 
cipitated a period that tried the souls of all Kentackians. Speaker 
Trimble so well acquitted himself that his people elected him to Con- 
gress. Retiring at the end of his third term, he was elected Clerk in 
the Sixty-second Congress, a post in which ht has more than met the 
expectations of his Democratic supporters and won the approbation of 
all parties. 

Whether Clerk Trimble will succeed himself largely depends upen 
himself. Barring death or resignation, he will be confronted with a 
House composed of 215 Democrats, 215 Republicans, and 5 belenging 
to neither party. The five not elected by either party and who defeated 
regularly nominated candidates of both parties are A. V. Fuller, ninth 
Massachusetts, Independent Republican; THomas D. Scuatt, tenth 
Minnesota, Progressive; Mpyer LONDON, twelfth New York, Socialist ; 
CHARLES R. RANDALL, tenth California, Prohibitionist; and Wiurrme.. 
P. Martin, third Louisiana, a “ Pregressive Protectionist.” 

According to expectations of the leaders of the two parties, it is 
regarded as likely that ScHaLL. and Fuller will support the Repub- 
licans, while LonDON and RANDALL will vote with the Democrats. So 
the question arises and will grow in importance, What course will 
MARTIN take? 

What “ Judge Martin,” as he is familiarly called, will do he has 
not given the slightest indication, nor is there any hint as to what side 
will have his vote on the election of Speaker and the subsequent organ 
ization. The Republicans earnestly point to the fact that he has a 
serious grudge against the Democrats, and that, as given in his biog- 
raphy in the Congressional Directory, he is the “ first non-Democratic 
Congressman to be sent from Louisiana in over 25 years.” On the 
other hand, Democrats claim that Judge MARTIN, coming of Democratic 
antecedents, from a district and State overwhelmingly Democratic, and 
himself long a Democrat, will not likely depart from affiliation in their 
hour of need with his former party associates. Thus the office of Clerk, 
held by Mr. Trimble, assumes a power and significance it has not had 
occasion to exercise in nearly 60 years. 





Rivers and Harbors Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM KETTNER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


- In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 27, 1917. 


Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I was called away 
from the House for a short time, when I was in attendance 
at the office of the Secretary of the Navy, with Mr. Rufus 
Choate, representative of the San Diego Chamber of Commerce, 
at the ceremony of the opening of the radio station at San 
Diego, the largest in the United States, and where I had the 
pleasure of sending the following message: 


Washington salutes San Diego, first port of call, by wireless. TFellci- 
tations extended through you to people on completion greatest radio 
station in United States, made possible by our esteemed friends, Secre- 
tary Daniels and Admiral Griffin. 


On my return to the House I found that Mr. Srarrorp had 
made a point of order on an item in the rivers and harbors bill 
reading as follows: 


“Sec. 4. That the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., of Kan 
sas, a corporation created ander and by virtue of the laws of the 
State of Kansas, be, and It is hereby, granted authority to maintain its 
wharf, krown as Long Wharf, in the harbor of San Diego, Cal., 
where the same extends across certain submerge lands of the United 
States, ceded to the United States by act of the Legislature of the 
State of California, approved March 9, 1897, which said submerged 
lands lie in front of certain upland property of the United States de- 
scribed as lots 1 to 19 of block 18 of the city of San Diego, upon the 
following conditions and limitations: That the United ‘States shall 
have free use of the so-called ‘west wharf’ of the said ay com 
pany, adjoining and connected with the said ‘long wharf’ in the 
harbor of San Diego, under such rules and regulations as may from 
time to time be agreed upon between the local representatives of the 
railway company and the commanding officer of Fort Rosecrans, Cal. : 
Provided, That if, at a time, the said parties shall fail to agree as 
to said rules and regulations, the then existing status of the occupancy 
and use of said wharf shall not be disturbed until the controversy 
shall be referred to the general manager of the raitway company and 
the department commander, Western Department, United States Army, 
for decision, and an a ment shall have been reached by them in the 
matter : a further, That the United States shall have the right 
to make such improvements to the said ‘west wharf’ at its own ex 
pense as may be necessary to give the United States adequate and 
reasonable accommodations, provided such improvements shall be made 
without unnecessary interference with the operation of the railway 


company in its relations to the public as a common carrier and in its 
use of the said wharf as such common carrier: And provided further, 
That the railway company shall not be required to add to or alter the 
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said ‘west wharf’ or to add to or alter the warehouse and storeroom 
accommodations connected therewith, ‘The right to alter, amend, or 
repeal this section is hereby expressly reserved.” 

The Chairman in sustaining the point of order makes the following 
statement: 

“The Chair understands that the jurisdiction of this committee is 
over rivers and harbors, This proposition is to grant the use of this 
wharf as a railroad terminal, ‘he point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read.” 

The facts of the case are as follows: 

The wharf as built under a 20-year franchise, granted in 1878 
to Messrs. Babcock & Story, was assigned to the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Co. in 1886, and upon the latter’s 
application the franchise was renewed in 1905 for a further 
period of 20 years. 

A strip of land belonging to the United States extending out 
into the bay some 2,000 feet, a corner of which is crossed by 
this wharf in 80 feet of water, was ceded by the State of 
California to the United States in 1897. 

The following is a letter from Mr. A. G. Wells, general man- 
ager of the company, dated October 7, 1915, addressed to the 
Secretary of War: 

Ilad the provisions of the California statute of 1897 been brought 
to our notice, we would in 1905 have sought the consent of the 
United States Government to occupy this land when application was 
made for the extension of the franchise. Until our conference with 
Capt. Quinlan we were under the impression that the acts of the 
Secretary of War and Chief of Engineers, taken in conformity with the 
law authorizing them to control navigation under the commerce clause 
of the Constitution, gave implied authority to occupy the national- 
defense land so long as the interests of the military were not disturbed. 

Understanding that it is not the present desire of the War Depart- 
ment to*require the removal of this wharf, application is hereby made 
in behalf of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. for a license 
to occupy, with the wharf, that portion of the land in question, subject 
to the approval of Congress at its next session, which approval will 
be sought by this company through a Member of Congress as soon as 
notice of the grant of the revocable license by the Secretary of War is 
received. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. in consideration 
for this grant agrees, in return for the privilege sought and for the 
period during which it shall enjoy same, to permit the free use of 
its west wharf in the Bay of San Diego for the accommodation of 
and without expense to the Federal Government in accordance with 
such rules and regulations as may be entered into from time to time 
by the local representatives of the railway company and the proper 
bureaus of the Federal Government, it being understood that in case 
of failure of such to agree the status quo shall not be disturbed until 
decision is made by agreement of the general manager of the railway 
company and the commanding general of the Western Department of 
ths United States Army. ; 

Further, that nothing shall preclude the Federal Government from, 
at its sole expense, improving or adding to the accommodations fur- 
nished by the railway company upon said west wharf; that the spirit 
of all arrangements made for the use of the said west wharf and 
measures thought necessary to be undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment for improving such accommodations are to be understood as in- 
tending to secure to the Federal Government reasonable accommoda- 
tions and to permit it to add, at its expense, such necessary and reason- 
able improvements as will make such accommodations adequate; and 
all are to be made and used without unnecessary interference with the 
activities of the railway company in its relations to the balance of 
public as a common carrier and its use of said wharf. 

It is, however, understood and agreed that the railway company 
shall not be required by anything herein contained to add to or alter 
the said wharf or to add to or alter the warehouse and storeroom 
accommodations used in connection with said wharf. 


In answer to this letter the Secretary of War granted a revoca- 
ble license until such time as the Congress should take action, as 
per the following: 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. is hereby granted a 
license, revocable at will by the Secretary of War, to maintain its wharf, 
known as Long Wharf, in the harbor of San Diego, Cal., where it 
extends across certain submerged lands of the United States, ceded to 
the Government by act of the Legislature of the State of California, <A 
proved March 9, 1897, said submerged lands lying in front of certain 
upland property of the United States described as lots 1 to 19 of block 
8 of the city of San Diego, upon the following provisions and conditions : 

That the United States, in consideration of the privilege granted by 
this license, shall have the free use of the west wharf of the licensee, 
the said railway company, in the harbor of San Diego under such rules 
and regulations as may from time to time be agreed upon between the 
local representatives of the railway company and the commanding 
officer of Fort Rosecrans, Cal., it being understood that if at any time 
the said parties shall fail to agree as to such rules and regulations the 
then existing status of the occupancy and use of the wharf shall not 
be disturbed until the a in controversy shall have been referred 
to the general manager of the railway company and the department 
commander, Western Department, for decision, and an agreement shall 
have been reached by them in the matter. 

That the United States shall have the right to make such improve- 
ments to the said west wharf at its own expense as may be necessary 
to give the Government adequate and reasonable accommodations, said 
improvements to be made without unnecessary interference with the 
activities of the railway company in its relations to the publi¢ as a 
common carrier and in its use of the said wharf. 

That the railway company shall not be required by anything contained 
in this license to add to or alter the said west wharf or to add to or 
alter the warehouse and storeroom accommodations connected there- 
with. 

That this license is granted with the understanding that the licensec 
will seek to obtain from Congress during its next session its approval 
of the same, and with the further understanding that it will be subject 
to such conditions and restrictions as may be imposed in said approval. 


When this matter was submitted to me I referred it to the 
officials of the city of San Diego, and received a letter from the 
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Hon. Edwin M. Capps, mayor of the city of San Diego, addressed 
to the city attorney of the city, copy of which follows: 


In the matter referred to this office concernin ry. objection, if any, 
in connection with the application of the Santa Fe Railway Co. to the 
honorable the Secretary of War for the right to maintain a wharf 
across certain submerged lands of the United States in the harbor of 
San Diego, Cal., and all in accordance with a bill to be introduced in 
the Senate and House of Representatives of the United ‘States entitled 
“A bill granting to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. the 
right to main a wharf across certain submerged lands of the United 
States in the harbor of San Diego, Cal.’ 

I desire to say that after examining the application and a copy of the 
bill referred to I can not see any objection to granting the application. 


I also received the following letter from Mr. T. B. Cosgrove, 
city attorney of the city of San Diego: 


Further nove to your esteemed favor of the 29th ultimo, in the 
matter of the bill submitted by the Sante Fe granting right to main- 
tain a wharf across certain submerged lands of the United States in 
the harbor of San ieee. Cal., I desire to hand you herewith copies of 
communications from Mayor Edwin M. Capps and Manager of Oper- 
ations F. M. Lockwood. In addition to the sentiments expressed by 
these two gentlemen, I desire to state that from a legal standpoint [ 
can see no reason for making any objection on behalf of the city of 
San Diego to the permit sought. 


I then took the matter up with the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee and they had it referred to the War Department, and 
I herewith attach a copy of letter from the Secretary of War 
on this item: 


Referring to your letter of the 26th ultimo, with which you for- 
warded to this department a copy of H, R. 14790, Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, first session, providing for “ granting to the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co. the right to maintain a wharf across certain 
submerged lands of the United States in the harbor of San Diego, Cal.,” 
and requested to be furnished with the opinion of the War Depart- 
ment on the measure, I have the honor to inform you as follows: 

The accompany bill (H. R. 14790) poopesee to grant, under certain 
conditions contained therein, permission to the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co. to maintain its existing “long wharf” in San 
Diego Bay, a portion of which, in its present location, occupies certain 
land under water belonging to the United States and forming a part of 
the San Diego Barracks Reservation. 

The matter of securing permission to continue the occupancy of this 
land was presented in a letter of the railway company dated October 
7, 1915, and forwarded to this department by the district engineer 
officer at Los Angeles on October 13, 1915. In pursuance of this, and 
in accordance with recommendations of the department commander, a 
license was granted by the War Department, subject to the action which 
might be taken by Congress. 

The bill to which you refer is drafted substantially in accordance 
with the conditions heretofore approved by the War Department, but 
it is understood that the word “eight,” in line 1, page 2, should be 
changed to ‘ elighteen’’; and that the word ‘“ manner,” in line 16 of 
the same page, should read “ matter.” 

It does not appear that the interests of navigation will be materially 
affected by the enactment of the proposed legislation, and no objection 
to its enactment is apparent to this department. 


The Government never has used this strip of land; has abso- 
lutely no use for it at the present time, as it is submerged 30 
feet in water where the wharf crosses the corner of it. 

The bill which I have introduced is designed to furnish the 
necessary ratification by the Congress of the United States, 
and, as I understand it, is entirely within the province of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee. 





Wheat and Flour. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 





In toe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, January 27, 1917. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, consumers in the 
large cities view the question of the food supply from various 
angles. Some think the high cost of living is due to a searcity of 
farm products; others think the supply is ample for domestic 
purposes, but that prices are being kept up because of European 
war demands, while others insist there is manipulation some- 
where between the farm and the city. That the city people have 
been paying good prices for farm products goes without saying. 
That the farmer is getting good prices for what he has to sell is 
also an undisputed condition. 

The problem of costs is always acute in the cities, because, 
whether times are good or bad, the average city dweller is de- 
pendent upon the daily wage to keep the larder going. If the 


wage fails, he has no storehouse of food supplies to fall back 
upon, and if the prices rise in good times it is necessary for him 
to spend for food about as much in proportion as he would have 
to spend if the prices should fall when times are bad. 
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IS THE PRICE OF BREAD UNDULY HIGH? 


The price of bread has been discussed recently as much as 
any other question, and an understanding of the bread question 
necessarily involves the question of the wheat supply. Certain 
bakers’ associations have been contending that we are exporting 
too much wheat, and that the price of bread to the American 
consumer is raised because the supply of wheat for domestic 
use is being curtailed by our exports. Our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Ratney], has taken cognizance of the 


statement of certain New York bakers, and has suggested that | 


the passage of the Rainey mixed-flour bill might relieve the 
American situation and give the American consumer cheaper 
bread. The views of the gentleman from Illinois will be found 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 23, in a letter ad- 
dressed by him to Albin E. Plarre, chairman of the United Bakers 
of Greater New York and Vicinity. Mr. Ratnry’s remedy would 
be to repeal certain laws requiring a careful inspection of wheat 
flour so that corn might be mixed with wheat for the production 
of a “ mixed flour.” The Rainey idea is seriously combated by 
most of the millers of the country, and would doubtless have 
rough sledding as a legislative proposition; but as the Rainey 
bill has not yet been reached, I shall not attempt a further dis- 
cussion of it at this time. I do recall, however, some of the New 
York correspondence to which Mr. Rarney refers in the exten- 
sion of his remarks January 23. The United Bakers of New 
York had sent out a statement to Members of Congress calling 
attention to an apparent shortage in the wheat crop. The letter 
appealed to me as worthy of careful consideration, and I for- 
warded it to the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia, an 
organization which deals heavily in wheat and corn, in order 
that it might be commented upon by those who are recognized 
as experts. The letter of the bakers and the reply thereto from 
the Commercial Exchange viewpoint contained so much informa- 
tion that I incorporate them in these remarks, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF NEW YORK BAKDBRS, 


UNITED BAKERS OF GREATER NEW YORK AND VICINITY, 
New York, December 7, 1916. 
To the UNITED States SENATORS AND THB 
MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Will you please verify, through the Department of Agri- 
culture, the fact that the surplus of last year’s billion-bushel wheat 
crop was 162,000,000 bushels, of which about 37,000,000 bushels are 
not millable? 

Will you please verify, through the Department of Agriculture, the 
fact that this year’s wheat crop was only 605,000,000 bushels—less 
than 60 per cent of last year’s crop? 

Will you please verify, through the Department of Agriculture, the 
fact that the deterioration of this year’s wheat crop amounts to 
20,000,000 bushels, thus leaving only 585,000,000 bushels, or barely 50 
per cent of last year’s crop? 

Wilt you please verify, through the Department of Agriculture, the 
fact that the yearly wheat consumption, including the necessary quan- 
tity for seeding, is 659,000,000 bushels ? 

Will you please verify, through the Department of Commerce, the 
fact that over 75,000,000 bushels of wheat and flour have so far been 
exported since July 1? 

Will you please verify the fact that over 50,000,000 bushels of this 
year’s wheat supply have already been sold for future delivery? 

Will you please verify the fact that this year’s supply, which was 


barely sufficient for the needs of this country, has thus already been | 


shortened over 74,000,000 bushels? 

Will you please verify the fact that for lack of an adequate supply of 
a good quality of wheat for seeding purposes, for lack of labor, for 
lack of fertilizers, and other causes, the crop prospects for next year 
are anything but encouraging? 

Shall the United States meet the possibility of another crop failure 
with no reserve stock in the country? 

Will you please bear in mind that the crop of Argentina is a bad 
failure, leaving nothing for export, and that that country is even con- 
templating an embargo on all foodstuffs? 

Will you please bear in mind that the crop of Canada has only pro- 
duced 50 per cent of last year’s crop? 

Will you please bear in mind that Europe, on account of bad crops, 
expects 450,000,000 bushels of wheat from the United States? 

Will you please consider what effect all these facts will have on the 
daily bread of the American people? 

Shall the United States be like Russia, when the ukase promulgatin 
the prohibition of the export of grain in the hunger — 1891 was issue 
only after all the grain had been exported? ‘The sufferings of the 
Russian people were terrible. Shall the United States have the same 
experience? 

Gentlemen of the Senate and the House of Representatives, feed 
America first. 

- Yours, very respectfully, 


REPLY OF THE COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. 


ALBIN EB. PLARRB, Chairman. 


The reply of the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia, em- 
bodying an analysis of the points made in the statement of the 
New York bakers, was as follows: 

THe COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Philadelphia, December 


on 
wily 


1916, 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moors, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr, Moors: Referring to the inclosed letter from the United 


Bakers of Greater New York and Vicinity, dated December 7, which wé | Rainey bill would permit the manufacturer and dealet 


received from you last week, we beg to call to your attention the fact 


LIV——16 
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that since that letter was written the United States Department of 
Agriculture has discovered that we raised about 10,000,000 bushels 
more wheat in 1915 than had been previously placed to the credit of that 
year’s crop ; therefore at the time Mr. Plarre wrote his letter the surplus 
or carry over of last year’s wheat crop was 162,000,000 bushels, but 
since that time, the Department of Agriculture having raised that 
amount by 10,000,000 bushels, the surplus would be 172.000.0000. As 
to the 37,000,000 bushels of not-millable wheat, mentioned iu the first 
paragraph of his letter, that is really an unknown quantity, some of if 
at first considered as not millable having been found millable by proper 
admixture. ; 

Regarding paragraph 2 of his ietter, at the time Mr. Plarre wrote 
the same his figures of 605,000,000 bushels for the wheat crop of 1916 
were in accordance with the Department of Agriculture's figures, but 
within the past week the department has raised that estimate 33,000,000 
bushels by reason of a greater acreage than heretofore estimated for 
the 1916 crop. You will observe these increased figures added to the 
10,000,000 bushels additional surplus make_a total of 43,000,000 bushels 
of wheat since the time of Mr. Plarre’s writing. 

Regarding paragraph 3, we doubt there has been a deterioration of 
20,000,000 bushels in the 1916 crop; at any rate it is an unknown 
quantity. 

In reference to paragraphs 4 and 5, the amount as stated for our 
yearly consumption and for seed, also the amount of wheat and flour 
exported since the Ist of Jly, are approximately correct, with the 
exception of the consumption, which is greatly reduced under high-price 
conditions, as referred to below. 

As to Mr. Plarre’s prediction in paragraph 6, that over 50,000,000 
bushels of this year’s wheat supply have already been sold for future 
delivery, it is impossible for anyone to verify this assertion ; exporters 
do not disclose the amount of their contracts, neither do the agents of 
the foreign governments; however, we would suppose it to be a rea 
sonable guess. 

In regard to paragraph 7, according to Mr. Plarre’s figures there 
would be a shortage of 74,000,000 bushels, but deducting the Govern 
ment’s estimated increase of last year’s surplus, amounting to 10,000,000 
bushels, together with the Government's increased estimate of the 1916 
crop, amounting to 33,000,000 bushels, would leave a net shortage of 
81,000,000 bushels, and we believe this shortage will be more than 
wiped out and leave an exportable surplus by considering the follow 
ing facts: 

First. That the bulk of the 37,000,000 bushels referred to in his 
statement as being not millable is actuaily millable through the process 
of aw admixture with ehoice wheat. 

Second. The deterioration in the 1916 crop of 20,000,000 bushels re 
ferred te in paragraph 3 of Mr. Plarre’s letter, as previously mentioned, 
is a very questionable and doubtful estimate and probably would amount 
to much less than this figure. 

Third. High prices are always conducive to conservation on the 
farm and economy by the consumer, which together will greatly reduce 





the estimated requirements for consumption. 


In regard to his statements in paragraphs 8 and 9, we believe Mr. 
Plarre is taking a pessimistic view of the crop prospects for next year, 
from the fact that according to the Government Crop Report issued 
December 18, 1916, there is an increase in the winter wheat acreage 
of 887,000 acres over last year; and, for your information, I might 
say there has also been an increase over last year in the rye acreage 
of 740,000 acres. In addition to this, if high prices continue the 
acreage of spring wheat will also undoubtedly be increased very ma- 


| terially. 


The statements in paragraphs 10 and 11 we presume are substan- 
tifily correct. : 

Regarding the estimated requirements by Europe in paragraph 2 
amounting to 450,000,000 bushels of wheat from the United States, we 
believe this to be absolutely incorrect, from the fact that during the 
first five months of the present crop year 75,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and flour have been exported, and it would be a physical impossibility 


12, 


to export during the balance of the crop year, or seven months, the 

difference between 450,000,000 bushels and 75,000,000 bushels, or 
375,000,000 bushels. 

Referring to paragraph 13, I would call your attention to the fact 

| that the bread of the American people is costing them a great deal 


more than it would otherwise, because they prefer buying thelr bread 
ready-made and delivered at their doors. Bakers make from 1 barrel 
of flour 800 loaves of bread, for which they are charging 6 cents per 
loaf, or the equivalent of $18 per barrel, and the housewlfe can buy 
flour to-day for less than $10 _ barrel, even in small quantities, or at 
a saving of $8 per barrel, but as a large majority of them persist In 
buying ready-made bread it would therefore seem that the American 
xeople do not care enough about the high cost of living to economize 
n this manner. 

In view of the foregoing facts we believe there is still quite a con- 


siderable amount of exportable surplus of wheat left in this country 
and that Mr. Plarre’s alarming views are without foundation. 
Very truly, yours, 
L. G. Grarr, President. 


On the appearance in the Recorp of the interesting letter of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rainey], I invited the Com- 
mercial Exchange of Philadelphia to comment upon the sugges- 
tions therein made to the New York bakers, with the following 


| result: 


THE COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Philadelphia, January 26, 1917. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 
DEAR Mr. Moone: 
* * 


0 


“ « € * * 


In re the Rainey bill and Mr. RAtnry’s remarks on page 2115 of 
ine REcorD, issue of January 23, I would say that I will stand by my 
etter of December 27, 1916, and in addition thereto, I find the wheat 
flour manufacturers of the city of Philadelphia consider the Rainey 
bill a most pernicious document, which would, if enacted into law, 
compel a citizéh of the United States to buy something against his wish 
and desire; an admixture of corn flour with wheat flour is prop rly 
prohibited at present, unless it is so branded when offered for sate 
The consumer will not buy corn flour mixed with it 1 if they 
were satisfied to do so it would be on the market branded “As I ‘t “ 

in flour to too 


the public by selling them a counterfeit 
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In re my letter of December 27, 1916, the passing of a month’s time 
toward another crop of wheat has substantiated my statement; wheat 
is not going out of the country as fast at this time as last year. The 
weekly shipments have dropped from the 10,000,000 mark per week to 
7,000,000 bushels, and it is quite apparent that foreign countries have 
bought sufficient to meet their requirements until the new crop is avail- 
able, which they expect to buy at very much lewer prices. 

Please refer to the first paragraph of my !etter of December 27: 

_Mueh unmillable wheat referred to by Mr. Plarre is being made into 
flour of a bakable quality and is finding a market at lower prices than 
the higher grades, being sold ‘‘As Is ’’-—a low-grade article. 

Furthermore, as to carry over from former crops, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to-day made it known that the Canadian wheat crop of 1916 
is now known to be 220,367,000 bushels, instead of their former esti- 
mate, 159,123,000 bushels: and the crop of 1915 was 426,746,000 
bushels, instead of 376,303,000 bushels, as formerly estimated—thus 
giving Canada 111,587,000 bushels more than former estimates; and 
as our millers of the United States are buying millions of bushels from 
Canada, the importance of this increase is obvious. 

Since Mr. Plarre wrote his letter early in December, the United 
States Government has found we raised 10,000,000 bushels more in 
1915 than formerly estimated; and the crop of 1916 was found to be 
33,000,000 bushels more than the earlier estimates. This 43,000,000 
bushels increase in the United States and the 111,000,000 bushels in- 
erease in Canada making 154,000,000 bushels more wheat than formerly 
was supposed to exist in the two countries. 

The marketing of wheat this month (January, 1917) reveals the 
fact that the Government was correct in increasing its estimate of 
the crop, and personally I have found farmers owning three crops of 
wheat. I reiterate that there will be enough surplus wheat and flour 
in this great land of ours for the starving in Europe, whom we have 
been charged to give of our bountiful supplies by the Provider of all 
Nations. 


Very truly, yours, L. G. GraFr, President. 


Rural Credits and Loan Sharks—How the Latter are 
Striving to Diseredit the Farm-Loan Act With the 
Farmers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


T. HELVERING, 


KANSAS, 


: 

GUY 
or 

In tue House or Representatives, 


HON. 


Monday, January 29, 1917. 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, from the time when the 
Jongress of the United States started out in an endeavor to 
secure a system of rural credits which would give the farmers 
of this Nation equal opportunities with their ecompetiters in 
other countries there had been a systematic endeavor on the 
part of those who have profited at the expense of the farmers 
to prevent the passage of such legislation, and, failing in that, 
the same interests are now striving to diseredit the law which 
we have enacted. 

In the stress of the recent political campaign our political 
opponents lent themselves to some extent to the same purpose. 
Literature was circulated with the intent of showing that the 


law would be inoperative, and even if it were tried out it would | 


bring no relief to those who wanted to secure money on fairer 
terms. I paid but little attention to that sort of campaigning. 
Much is to be overlooked in the heat of political battle, and be- 
sides, if we were to grant all that was claimed by the authors 
of the literature circulated it would be a reflection upon the 
minority party in this House as well as upon the majority. 
No excuse could be offered by those who sat silent and per- 
mitted the agricultural interests of the country to be buncoed 
and no excuse need be offered for those who were here and 
participated in the passage of this legislation knowing that the 
minority party as well as the majority were sincerely interested 
in shaping this legislation so that it would bring the maximum 
amount of benefit to those who were so sadly in need of relief, 
and if any attempt had been made here to destroy the effective- 
ness of the bill it would have been resented by the honest mem- 
bership on both sides of this Chamber. 

Recently my attention has been called to literature which is 
being circulated by the money lenders in the district which I 
have the honor to represent. In this literature an attempt is 
made to discredit the farm-loan act. This end is sought by 
telling half truths with relation to some of the provisions of 
the act, by deliberately misrepresenting others, and by in- 
sidiously striving to convince those who might be tempted to 
take advantage of the act that the difficulties in the way of 
securing a loan are so great that it would be far better to 
ignore it and continue to do business with the “ six, eight, and 
ten per centers.” I propose to call attention to these state- 
ments as they are set forth in a circular which has just reached 
me and see if they are intended to enlighten or to deceive. 
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In detailing the steps needed to secure a loan, the author of 
the circular says: 

1. Go out and see your neighbors and find nine other farmers who 
also want to borrow money and are ready to say just how much they 
need and what they want the money for. 

The point to be noted in connection with the preceding and 
with many of the numbered steps which we prepose to repre- 
duce is the stress laid upon the necessity of having nine part- 
ners befere a loan can be secured. The intent seems to be to 
impress the man who seeks information as to the means to be 
employed to secure a lean that he must be a member of a 
society of 10; no mention is made of the fact that it can be an 
association of any number more than 10, and, as it is unreason- 
able to assume that few, if any, of the associations will have 
the minimum number, it begins to look as if the writer of the 
cirewar was trying to deceive by the sin of omission as well as 
that of commission. Furthermore, if the writer had been ae- 
quainted. with the practical workings of rural-credit systems 
the world over he would know that the associations are to be 
found in practically every hamlet in Germany and in other 
eountries where they have an effective rural-credit system. 
There has been no difficulty in forming these associations 
abroad, and it is reasonable to assume that there will be no 
difficulty in the United States. 

When we had this legislation under discussion in Congress 
we desired to protect all classes who would have the wish to 
secure relief under this law. We realized that at times and 
under certain conditions it might be impossible to form a local 
association, and we felt that we should do everything possible 
to protect the farm owners who might have to face such a con- 
tingency. Therefore we wrote into this bill section 15, the first 
paragraph of which reads: 


That whenever, after the act shall have been in effect one year, it 
shall appear to the Federai arm Loan Board that national farm-loan 
associations have not been formed, and are not likely to be formed, 
in any locality, because of peculiar local conditions, said board may, in 
its discretion, authorize Federal land banks to make loans on farm 
lands through agents approved by said board. 

All of which goes to prove how earnestly it was the desire of 
Congress to bring relief to all. 

But the circular continues: 


2. These nine neighbors and yourself must agree to borrow a total of 
aay eam aaa that unless it is that much none of you can bor- 

Which is true, as far as it goes, but that means that in an asso- 
ciation of 10 there would be an average loan of $2,000 to each 
member. And if the association numbers more than 10 the aver- 
age would be accordingly diminished, no member being able to 
borrow less than $100 nor more than $10,000. 

3. Call a meeting of these 10 farmers who need money, organize 
yourselves into a “ national farm-loan association,” and elect officers. 

There is nothing wrong about that, but it was evidently put in 
so as to discourage the would-be borrower by laying stress upon 
the difficulties in the way. And as in all probability these asso- 
ciations will soon be in full swing all of this preliminary work 
will be done by the time the great majority are ready to apply 
for a loan, so that all that will be required will be an application 
to join the association as formed. 

4. You then appoint a committee of three to appraise the 10 farms— 

Which is not only a natural step to take but a wise one and 
one which will tend to facilitate rather than delay. 

5. The committee reports its appraisement, and the various blanks 
are filled In and sent to the farm-loan bank. 

All of which will not consume the time now experienced where 
the local representative has to take up the details with his prin- 
cipal before a loan can be made. 

6. Remember that if your farm is appraised at $4,000, you can bor- 
row $2,000; and if the insured improvements are worth $1,500, you can 
only borrow $3800. 

That will not impress the berrowers who have had dealings 
with “loan sharks.” In my own section of the country I am 
familiar with the procedure followed by one of the largest com- 
panies which make a practice of loaning eastern money on farm 
mortgages. The maximum amount of these loans is limited to 
40 per cent of the actual value of the land and that fs, I under- 
stand, the general rule. So it will be seen that what the critic 
points out as an objection and seeks to create prejudice over is 
in reality plain proof that the loaning features of the bill are 
liberal. 


7. No; this appraisement doesn’t settle it. In due course of time @ 
Federal appraiser, a sliick-looking gentleman, will come out and make & 
second appraisement. 

You will notice that the critic is gifted with am extraordinary 
power to see into the future. He knows that the Federal ap- 


pratser will be a “slick-looking gentleman,” but the farmers 
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remember quite well the many “ slick-looking gentlemen” with 
whom they have had to deal when they needed the funds to carry 
on their business, and in all probability they will prefer to deal 
with a Federal appraiser, because even if he is “ slick looking ” 
they know that he is responsible to this Government of ours and 
that this Government stands behind to see that he gives a square 
deal. 

8. Perhaps, after driving around and viewing the 10 farms, this Fed- 
eral appraiser finds that one of the farms was appraised too high. 

9. That being the case, under the law, the committee must meet again 
and make a new appraisement, bringing the amount down to the limit 
set by the Federal appraiser. 

We will consider these two paragraphs together. You will 
notice how the critic is laying stress upon the number 10. It is 
significant and is best understood when you consider the next two 
paragraphs. 

10. Perhaps just at this time one of the 10 men dies. This is hard 
luck all around, for 9 men can not form one of these associations, and 
so you must go and find another man who wants to get a loan, and the 
whole process must be repeated. 

11. But wait a minute. 
attorneys find a defect in the title to Bill Jones’s land. ‘The title must 
be corrected through the court or else you must find another man to 
take Bill Jones’s place, for you can not get your loan unless all 10 of 
the titles are perfect. 

Now, you can see the reason why the writer of the circular 
quoted has harped so constantly on the 10 members of an asso- 
ciation and has never even intimated that the association can 
have more than 10. As we all know, 10 is but the minimum, as 
we had to have associations to utilize the machinery of this law, 
and 10 members would be as low as it would be practicable to 
operate. But we all expect that the number of minimum asso- 
ciations will be negligible, and all indications are that 25, and 
even more, will be the ordinary membership. 

Let us see now what will happen if the initial membership is 
20 and the applications for the loans is sent to the farm-loan 
bank. The appraiser decides that one piece of land is appraised 
too high. Very well; the owner of that land must wait and 
have the appraisement corrected before he can get a loan, but 
that does not delay the other 19 whose appraisements have been 
approved. They can get their loans at once. Perhaps, as the 
writer states, 1 may die. Very well; the 18 can get their 
money on their mortgages. Perhaps there is a flaw in Jones's 
title. Jones knows that no “loan shark” under the sun would 
give him a loan on that land until the title is perfected, but 
that does not interfere with the 17 qualifying and getting the 
money needed. But, to quote further from the circular: 

12. But be patient. In a few more weeks the matter is straightened 
out and your loan of $3,000 on your $6,000 farm, and your loan of $400 
on your $2,000 improvements—this is the limit you can get—are ap- 
proved. You are to get a loan of $3,400. 

And if you had to deal with the “loan shark” you would get 
a loan of $2,400 on the same $6,000 farm. You would pay 6 
or 10 per cent in interest, and with the commissions it would 
sometimes reach 12. Under this legislation which we have 
enacted we are assured that at the outset the interest rate will 
not exceed 5 per cent, and we expect that this will be materially 
reduced. The law specifies that the interest rate shall not ex- 
ceed the interest rate on the land bonds by more than 1 per cent, 
and everyone who has made a study of rural credits knows that 
such bonds are considered unusually gilt-edge securities. In Ger- 
many the Landschaften bonds command a higher premium than 
Government bonds on many occasions, and it is safe to assume 
that the bonds to be issued under the terms of the farm-loan bill 
will be eagerly sought and will command an unusually low in- 
terest rate, all of which insures a minimum interest rate to the 
borrower on land mortgages. 

13. But you understand you don’t get the $3,400 in cash. No; 
are required to subscribe 5 per cent of it for stock in the farm bank. 
you only get in cash $3,230. Le 

14. You understand that this $170 in stock in the bank may or may 
a interest—that all depends upon whether the stock earns any- 

Sut at that you are getting 45 per cent of the appraised value 
of your land in cash, which is 5 per cent more than the “loan 
shark ” would give you; and he fails to state that when you have 
complied with the terms of your mortgage and have liquidated 
your debt you will have the $170 returned to you. He con- 
veniently forgot to speak of that, while he did try to cast doubts 
on the chances of your $170 earning interest. If these banks 
do any kind of a business, and the history of the farm-mortgage 
business assures us that they will, then your $170 is certain to 
earn for you, and, as stated, you receive the entire sum when 
your contract is complete and you withdraw from the bank. 


_15. You also understand that this $170 in stock has a “ double lia- 
bility,” just like other bank stock. If your neighbors fail, you may not 
only have to lose the $170 but you may have to dig up $170 more. But 
cheer up; the probability is that won’t happen. 


you 
So 


The Federal land bank sends word that their 
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What if the neighbor fails? Surely his land will not be de- 
stroyed, and his land is worth twice the amount of the money 
he owes the bank. What are the chances of failure to those 
associated with him in the bank in such a contingency? The 
writer of that paragraph evidently did not think there was any 
chance of loss to the association, as he shows in the concluding 
lines of the paragraph, but just the same it was written with 
the intent to create suspicion and doubt. 

16. As to the rate of interest, there is nothing in the law to show 
that it is to be below 6 per cent. ‘There is no assurance that it will 
be below that. 

We have the assurance of common sense, which is something 
that the writer of the preceding seems to lack. The law has 
placed the maximum rate that can be charged at 6 per cent, 
but it also provides that the rate can not be greater than the 
interest rate on the bonds by more than 1 per cent. As we have 
pointed out, there is every likelihood that these bonds will sell 
at a very low rate, owing to their solidity and their advantage 
to investors, and already the Farm Loan Board assures us that 
the initial interest rate will not exceed 5 per cent. Compare 
that with the 6 and 10 per cent of the “loan sharks” and it is 
easy to see why they are trying to bring this legislation into 
disrepute. 


17. No; you can not put a second mortgage on the farm, and you 
can not sell it unless the Farm Loan Board grants special permission 
to you to do it. 

There is nothing in the legislation which will in any way 
interfere with the placing of a second mortgage. The assertion 
that there is has no foundation in fact. As to selling the mort- 


| gaged property, the language of the bill is: “ In case of the sale 
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of the mortgaged land, the Federal Land Board may permit said 
mortgage and the stock interests of the vendor to be assumed by 
the purchaser.” There is nothing in that to prevent you from 
disposing of the mortgaged property, as the writer of the pre- 
ceding paragraph asserts, but if the mortgage is to be assumed 
by the party who intends to make the purchase from you then 
permission must be obtained. Is there anything wrong about 
that? Is it not liberal in the opportunities it gives? What 
would happen if you were in the clutches of the “loan shark ” 
and attempted to dispose of the mortgaged property without his 
knowledge or consent? 

18. You must pay off the loan in regular installments, and can not 
make any payments before five years. 

All of which is true. The borrower has a terrible burden 
placed upon him to the extent that he can, if he desires, secure 
2 loan for 40 years, and by making small payments, much less 
than the amount which he now pays in straight interest for 
short-time accommodation, he will at the end of the 40 years 
have paid off both principal and interest. As it is now, he has 
to pay exorbitant interest rates during the life of the mortgage, 
and when it matures he still owes the full amount of the prinei- 
pal. And as to the limitation that the loan can not be paid off 
inside of a term of five years, where is there any hardship in 
that? It is but a safeguard to protect the entire system. Every- 
one knows that in making loans the initial cost of Investigation 
and of safeguarding is the heavy one. Hence the loan should 
pay interest for a period of time long enough to insure the pay- 
ment of that initial cost. A five-year loan at 5 per cent or less 
is certainly more desirable than a similar loan costing 10 per 
eent, even if the borrower has the privilege of paying it off at 
will. 

19. If you should die, your heirs must assume the obligations in 60 
days or the mortgage will be foreclosed. 

What is wrong about that? The heirs have 60 days in which 
to elect whether they care to assume the mortgage or not. Is it 
the contention that death should wipe out the obligation? And 
where, under. any system of private loaning, could better terms 
be expected by the heirs? 

20. In case of default in payment the morigage will be foreclosed in 
30 days. 

That statement is made in defiance of the facts. When we 
had this bill under consideration many of you will remember 
that we discussed this very proposition. We remembered that 
in the past the tillers of the soil on many occasions were over- 
whelmed by plagues of grasshoppers and of locusts and by peri- 
ods of severe droughts during which it was impossible to secure 
a revenue from the land to meet current expenses. We remem- 


bered that, and we provided for it. We wrote into the act, 
section 12, article 8, the following language: 

Every borrower shall pay simple interest on defaulted payments at 
the rate of 8 per cent per annum. 

Which means that in case of calamity and inability to pay 


interest when due the bank will give the borrower time to re 
cover and time in which to win back from his land the means 
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to protect himself, and during that time the amount of interest 
due—not the principai, mind you-—will bear a rate of 8 per 
cent. All of which gees to show that the critic in making the 
assertion quoted either was inexecusably ignorant of the facts 
or else willfully and deliberately misstated them. 

21. And you say you want the loan in order to buy feed for your 
stock? Well, there is nothing doing. The money can not be used for 
that purpose no matter how good the security you offer may be. 

That assertion is intended to deceive. Let us see what the 
law has to say. Section 12, article 4 (b), reads, in stating the 
purposes for which loans can be made: 

To provide for the purpose of equipment, fertilizers, and live stock 


necessary for the proper and reasonable operation of the mortgaged 
farm; the term “equipment” to be defined by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board 


Has the Farm Loan Board defined “ equipment” as not to 
mean feed for stock? Tf not, what right has the eritic to assume 
that the law prehibits a loan fer such a purpose? No other 
meaning can be read into the law than that it is the intent not 
enly to provide for loans to purchase necessary stock, as noted, 
but also to provide that the loan can be used to purchase feed 
for that stock. So it was that without going into needless de- 
tails that the Congress gave to the Farm Loan Board the power 
to define the term “ equipment,” and it is an insult to the in- 
telligence of the people to assume that there is anything in the 
law to bear out the contention of the author of the criticism 
quoted. 

tn closing, this man, who is so evidently trying to arouse 
prejudice against the new law, .has this to say: 

And what's your guess? How many farmers of this country are 
going to avail themselves of its wonderful provisions ? 

The hope of the “loan sharks” is that none of them will. 
gut the farmers of the United States are not to be swayed by 
prejudice nor are they to be led astray by those who would 
keep them in bondage. With the new system in operation and 
with the organization of each unit the eampaign of edueation 
will go forward with leaps and bounds. If there are faults in 
the new system time will develop them, and this Congress will 
be eager to perfeet the legislation in accordance with our 
sincere desire to bring relief to the agricultural interests of 
the Nation. We have entered upon the work of emancipating 
those who have been crushed down under the unjust exactions 
of those who made profit out of their necessities, and we will 
take no backward step. And when we find the men whose 
practices became so obnoxious that we had to stop them in 
the interests of the public weal, now engaged in the work of 
misrepresenting the facts, striving to create prejudice, and en- 
deavoring to prevent these we would help from taking ad- 
vantage of the law, then we know that we must have builded 
well indeed. The yelp from the dog is proof that the blow 
must have landed upon him. 


Statement of Hon. Zebulon Weaver. 
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OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Monday, January 29, 1917. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, [ include a statement by 
Hon. Zebulon B. Weaver, giving his side of the election contro- 
versy between himself and the Hon. J. J. Britt, Representative 
Britt having made a statement. 

The statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON, ZEBULON WHRAVER. 


In the Greensboro Daily News, under date of December 24, 
1916, there appeared a statement from Hon. J. J. Britt relating 
to the recent election in the tenth congressional district of North 
Carolina. This statement, with some modifications, has recently, 
upon the request of Mr. Britt, been printed in the Congcrgs- 
SIONAL Recorp. The allegations in this statement are the same 
that Mr. Britt and his attorneys recently urged in the courts 
of North Carolina, where the decision each time was against 
him, both upon the law and the facts. 

This controversy arose over the question as to whether or 
not certain congressional ballots cast for me and referred to by 
Mr. Britt as unmarked ballets should be counted. Mr, Britt 
elaims that these were illegal. His whole argument is based 
upon the assertion that these unmarked ballots should aot have 


been counted. His.contention that these unmarked: ballots were 
illegal. was. overruled by the Supreme Court of North. Carolina 
in the case of James J. Britt v. Board of Canvassers of Bun- 
combe-County. As to his personal imputations, if I shall content 
myself here with mere statements of fact, let no man misunder- 
stand me or conclude that I do not resent with every fiber of 
my being any intimations of wrongful conduct on my part. 

In the congressional contest in the tenth North Carolina 
district separate ballots were provided for the Republican and 
Democratic candidates. The Democratic ballot had printed 
thereon my name only for Representative in the Sixty-fifth 
Congress ; the Republican ballot had printed thereon Mr. Britt’s 
name only. Opposite the name of the candidate there was 
placed a small square, and it is contended by my opponent 
that to make these ballots legal the voter was required to make 
a cross mark in the square. He argues this at great length, 
citing a provision of the primary law, not the general: election 
law, of North Carolina. As a matter of law, under the act of 
Congress a congressional ballot may be written. or printed, and 
a ticket, either for Mr. Britt or myself, written with a pencil 
would have been a legal ballot. 

He states that I had held the view that an) unmarked ballot 
of this character was illegal. I have never held such view, 
and on the contrary, prior to the election, when. my attention 
was called to the form of the ballots which had. been. sent out, 
I expressed the view that such a ballot, with only one name 
thereon, deposited by an elector was legal, whether cpst for 
Mr. Britt or myself. But this question. has been deeided by 
our Supreme Court. When Mr. Britt inserted in. the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp his statement declaring that 27 unmarked 
ballots had been counted for me, and that they were illegal, 
he had before him the opinion of the Supreme Court of Nerth 
Carolina, rendered in the case of James J. Britt against the 
Board of Canvassers of Buncombe County. In that decision 
it is distinctly held, in construing the statute of North Carolina 
in regard to these identical 27 ballots, that they were legal 
and ought to have been counted. And yet so important a 
decision is not referred to in his statement. The supreme 
court held, in the opinion rendered on the 19th day of De- 
cember, 1916, as to the congressional ticket, which had only 
one name on it, that— 


All unmarked ballots ought to be counted for the respective candi- 
dates, because the purpose of an election is to ascertain the will of 
the voter, and the marking of a ballot can only serve a useful purpose 
oe equentatases this will when there are more names than one upen a 

allot. 

The Court further said: 

The voter is interested in the question as well as the candidate, 
and when his will is expressed it ought net to be set aside on light 
grounds, and no one can doubt what his purpose and intention was 
when he voted a congressional ticket with only one name on it. 

This decision against Mr. Britt, rendered in an action in 
which the identical ballots to whieh he referred in his state- 
ment were considered, brought and prosecuted by himself, 
and to which I was not even a party, determines the validity 
of these ballots. I hold my certificate of eleetion with the 
personal conseiousness that a majority of the ballots cast, 
net only in Buncombe County, but in the 13 counties comprising 
the tenth district, were cast for me. 

After the election in the tenth district it was aseertained that 
the judges of the various precincts in the district exercised their 
own judgment in counting or rejecting unmarked ballots. In 
some precinets they. had been counted, in others they had not 
been counted and were not included in the returnsis When I 
had learned of this situation I made a written stavement in the 
press in regard to the unmarked ballots, A portion of this 
statement is as follows: 

I have read Mr. Britt's statement in regard to the unmarked ballots. 
I gave as my opinion before the election that a ballot deposited for 
Mr. Britt or myseif with one name oniy thereon was a legal ballot. 
I think so now. If IT have received a majority of the votes, including 
these unmarked ballots, there can be no doubt of the intention of a 
majority of the people of this district to elect me. If Mr, Britt has 
received a majority, including these unmarked ballots, there can be no 
doubt of a similar result in his favor. These unmarked ballots have 
been counted in some places and not counted in others, ‘They should 
either be entirely rejected or they should all be counted. If they were 
all counted I do not know how the result would stand. My only de- 
sire is that the officers holding the election, and not outsiders, should 
state upon: their oaths how this is. By ascertaining this fact we could 
then tell who had a majority. 

With the purpose of settling any contest, I later made the 
further proposition in a written statement either to ceunt all 
the unmarked ballots in the district or reject all, and that he 
might select which of these propositions he wished. This state- 
ment concluded as fellows: 


As a matter of law, the act of Congress prescribes what a congres- 
sional ticket shall be, and no voter ought to be disfranchised. 


merely ask that all unmarked ballots shall be counted or all shali be 
It would be comparatively easy to determine by accurate 


rejected, 














evidence how many unmarked ballots were thrown out for each in the 
district. But I am willing to tet what Mr. Britt calls the face of the 
returns be determined, either by rejecting all unmarked ballots or by 
counting all ummarked ballots. 

I never appeared before the Buncombe County canvassing 
board at any of its meetings. I never suggested to an indi- 
vidual upon the board what he should or should not do. My 
party was represented by such men as Hon. Julius C. Martin, 
Judge J. D. Murphy, Marcus Erwin, Hsq., and others, whose 
characters are absolutely above reproach, either as men or as 
attorneys. Mr. Britt and his counsel were at all of the meet- 
ings of the board. They addressed the board time and time 
again. The board met on November 9. They continued in 
session on the 10th and 11th canvassing the results of the State, 
county, and presidential tickets. When the board first met on 
November 9 the congressional vote from three precincts had not 
been returned. Mr. Martin on that day stated to the board 
that it appeared that unmarked ballots had been counted in 
some precincts and not in others. The board adjourned on the 
11th of November until the 16th, the returns from one of these 
precincts still not being before the board. 

The board reconvened on November 16 pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, and took up the congressional returns and the returns 
upon certain constitutional amendments. Mr. Britt and his 
counsel were present. They addressed the board upon the ques- 
tion of the legality of the unmarked ballots from 10 o’clock until 
12. Mr. Britt then asked an adjournment until 4 o’clock in 
order to further consider what position he would take as to the 
counting of the unmarked bailots.. The board patiently waited 
for him until 4 o'clock, thus giving him the entire day, and at 4 
o’cleck he returned with a writ of mandamus which he had in 
the meantime secured from a judge helding court in an adjoin- 
ing county, and served it upon the board in an attempt to compel 
the board to count a certain number of votes for him and a cer- 
tain number of votes for me, or show cause why this should not 
be done. Cause was shown why this should not be done and 
the writ later was dismissed. 

On November 16 the returns before the bourd showed that 
in five precincts, in addition to the marked votes which had been 
counted, there were 27 unmarked votes for me and 6 for Mr. 
Britt which had not been counted. These facts had been eer- 
tified to the beard by a majority ef the election officers holding 
the election. Their truth was not contested. The board was 
then confronted with a legal proposition as to whether or not 
sueh ballots were valid or invalid. The writ of mandamus had 
also been served upon the board. When this situation arose 
the board refused to act upon Mr. Britt’s contention that these 
ballots were illegal or upon the contention that these ballots 
were legal and employed independent counsel of its own. The 
counsel so employed were Hon. Theodere F. Davidson, a former 
attorney general of North Carolina ; Mr. Louis M. Bourne, former 
city atterney of Asheville; and Mr. A. Hall Johnston, a former 
solicitor, all men of the highest standing professionally and 
otherwise. These gentlemen filed a written opinion with the 
board that these ballots were legal and should be counted. This 
opinion has been sustained by the Supreme Court of North 
Oarolina, and yet this board, which refused to act until it had 
employed independent counsel, not connected with either of our 
claims, is held up in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and to the people 
of the tenth district as a set of men deliberately bent upon 
defrauding Mr. Britt. 

Let us take the second precinct in Asheville, one of those 
complained of by Mr. Britt. There were five unmarked ballots 
cast for me and one for Mr. Britt. The corrected returns showed 
merely that these unmarked ballots were cast as returned. The 
judges did not undertake to say whether they were legal or not, 
but left that to the canvassing board. Mr. Britt asked at whose 
instance these returns were made. The registrar and one of 
the judges both stated, and it was not denied, that when they 
counted this box these unmarked ballots appeared and it was 
agreed that upon the returns they should be noted and certified ; 
but in their haste to finish their work they failed te make the 
certification as to the unmarked ballots and that they made 
their complete returns merely for the purpose of fully perform- 
ing their official duty. They merely certified to the facts. 

In the four other precincts complained of by Mr. Britt the 
officers merely certified to actual ballots found in the bexes, and 
returned them to the canvassing board in order that their legality 
might be determined there. No ballots were so returned that 
were not actually found in the boxes. The board held that 


they were legal, and the decision of the supreme court upon 
the legality of these ballots is decisive, and confirmed their 
judgment. 

But it is contended by Mr. Britt that in precincts other than 
the five mentioned in Buncombe County there were unmarked 
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He states 


ballots for him which the board refused to count. 


that the uncontradicted affidavits showed fhis fact. and one 
would infer from his statement that these affidavits, at least. 
were presented to the board of canvassers But this is most 


emphatically not the case. .The board of ea 
could act, only upon returns and not on aftid: f bystand 
and others, even if they had been presented. Certainly, so far 
as the board of canvassers was concerned, not 
slightest evidence before them at any t 

ballots, except the returns from the five 

Mr. Britt was contending that these unmarked ballots were 
entirely illegal. The board gave him the wl 

16 upon this question. He obtained an a 
o’cloek, after having addressed the board for two hours, op 
stating his desire to be allowed time to further 
question of unmarked ballots. He used this by rushing to 
an adjoining county, securing a writ of mandamus in an attempt 
to prevent the beard from counting any unmarked ball 
all; and yet he states that this board openly 
unmarked ballots in the remaining 23 precincts in 
The affidavits which he refers to were not 
board, but were presented upon the heari) ! th 
mandamus, which took place nearly a week after the ec 
beard had adjourned. 

In a sworn complaint Mr. Britt 
board had canvassed the returns on November 
to certify the result. The board this, 
hearing of the facts Judge Adams found that the facet 
in the complaint were not true, and this record stands unreve! 
against Mr. Britt in North Carolina to-day. Instead 
the canvassing board to eonsider any other precincts 
took to compel the board to count a result pred 
himself upon facts sworn to by himself, which facts were found 
against him and his writ of mandamus dismissed. 

Every vote to which either was entitled, both marked 
unmarked in Buncombe County shown by the returns, was 
counted by the board. The board did not consider returns as 
unmarked ballots from five precincts and refuse to consider 
similar returns from other precincts. The sworn evidence of the 
28 members of this board and of other witnesses contradicts any 
such absurd contention. The returns are recorded and show for 
themselves. There was no vote arbitrarily added in Asheville 
No. 1 er elsewhere. 

Mr. Britt attempts by incorrect figures to find for himself a 
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majority of six, but in the mandamus proceeding Mr. Britt 
asked Judge Adams to find the identical figures set out in his 
statement upon the very aflidavits referred to. The court, while 


stating that he had no right to add to the returns in Buncor 
County, said: 


ibe 


Moreover, I would not find the facts to be as above stated, even if I 
were to reread the affidavits, all of which were carefully considered upon 
the hearing. 

But Mr. Britt hastens to close the case outside of Buncorml 
He pretends to accept a challenge by me to show that he was 
elected. The challenge made by me was to show that he was 
elected by all the votes in all the boxes in the whole district. He 
says there was no question as to the returns in other counties 
But this again is not true. At one precinct in an adjoining 
county there were nine unmarked ballots for me and one for 
Mr. Britt not incinuded in the returns. When this bex was 
counted the judges did not know whether to count them or not, 
and they agreed to label them, put them in the box and hold them 


until the county canvassing board or the State 
board determined their legality. The affidavits in my possession 
show these facts. The Supreme Court of North Carolina in Mr. 
Britt’s own case has said they ought to be counted and are legal. 
I am therefore entitled, both legally and morally, to have them 
added to my vote. These votes in law and in morals, even with 
the utmost claims of Mr. Britt as to Buncombe County, entitic 
me to the certificate of election. 

In other counties there are still other unmarked ballots which 
were not counted for me, and these, too, in exeess of the un 


marked ballots not counted for Mr. Britt. With all of the 


eaivassing 


st 


unmarked baliots in all of the counties ineluded my majority 
instead of being nine, will be much larger, and this will be shown 


by proper evidence at the proper time, and I shall ask Congress 
in any contest with Mr. Britt to credit me with these balls 
actually deposited for me. 
gain, many unmarked votes had already been counted i 
several counties for Mr. Britt. While denouncing unmarked 
ballots as illegal, he has so far not ngonized over those satel) 
included in the returns in these counties. 
His talk of messages sent to other counties is idle. He can 
not show a single vote fraudulently changed. His attack upon 
the 28 members of the Buncombe County Beard in the Concnus- 
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the courts of North 
facts were found with 


SIONAL Recorp is unfair and unjust. In 
Carolina, where both were heard, the 
the board and against Mr. Britt. 

I was elected by a majority of all the votes cast in the tenth 
district. I was elected by a majority of all the ballots, both 
inarked and unmarked, I was elected by a majority of the un- 
marked ballots alone. I offered to let the result be determined 
either way and avoid a contest, and he refused to do either. 

The congressional vote in Buncombe County was not changed, 
altered, or considered in any secret meeting. Everything was 
done in legal sessions of the board, held in the manner provided 
by statute, 

Mr. Britt lost in the of North Carolina. The facts 
sworn to in his complaint were found against him, and the law 
decided adversely to him. He now seeks to prejudice any further 
hearing by his ex parte statements. 


courts 





Rivers and Harbors Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. H. GARLAND DUPRE, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
In vue House or Representatives, 
Monday, January 29, 1917. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print obtained 
by me on January 26, when the rivers and harbors bill was 
under discussion, I insert herewith entire correspondence, both 
by letter and telegram, between Mr. Robert R. Barrow, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Barataria & Lafourche Canal— 
known locally in Louisiana also as the “ Company Canal ”— 
and myself. The correspondence appears in the exact form in 
which it was received and transmitted. 

The item in the rivers and harbors bill to which this matter 
has pertinence reads as follows: 

Waterway from Mississippi River to Bayou Teche, La.: For improve- 
ment in accordance with the smaller project submitted in House Docu- 
ment No. 1610, Sixty-third Congress, second session, $100,000: Pro- 
vided, That no expense shall be incurred by the United States for ac- 
quiring any lands required for the sourere of this improvement: Pro- 
vided further, That this provision shall not be construed as authoriz- 
ing the purchase or improvement of any 
waterways. 


privately owned canals or 
[| Telegram.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 6, 1917. 
R. R. Barrow, 
}938 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La.: 

Please wire me by Monday estimated tonnage and value thereof passing 
through company canal during the years 1915 and 1916, giving separate 
figures. Important in connection with my effort to obtain appropriation 
for intercoastal link from Morgan City to New Orleans. 

II, GARLAND Durr. 


[Telegram.] 
NEw ORLEANS, LA., January 8, 1917. 
lion, Hf. GARLAND Duprf, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We keep no records of tonnage value from Morgan City to New Orleans 
by this canal. The Harvey people claim to keep records as far as 
Lafourche, their terminal, which record I presume you have. You will 
be safe to figure two-thirds more by this canal to Morgan City and 
intermediate points, there being four sections to this canal from New 
Oricans to Morgan City, its terminal. Letter will follow. 

R. R. Barrow. 
[Barataria and Lafourche Canal, Jefferson Parish (opposite New Orleans). 
RK. R. Barrow, general superintendent ; H. H. Ogborn, assistant super- 
intendent. Phone, Algiers 91384. Walnut Street Ferry.) 
WESTWEGO P., O., LA., Jan. 7th, 1917. 


lon. Hk. GARLAND Duprf, 
Jlouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Drar Sir: Your telegram Dee, 6th, received. Replying thereto 
we wired you as follows: “ We keep no records of tonnage value from 


Morgan City to New Orleans by this canal. The Harvey people claim to 
keep records as far as Lafourche, their terminal, which records I presume 
you have. You will be safe to figure two-thirds more by this canal to 
Morgan City and intermediate points, there being four sections to this 
canal from New Orleans to Morgan City, its terminal. Letter will 
follow.” It would be impossible almost for us to have an actual record 
kept of the value of the different tonnage using this waterway; sugar, 
cane in bulk, and oil in bulk, lumber, logs, moss, and miscel- 
laneous freights of all kinds passing through this canal in its different 

tions both day and night, and any estimate made along these lines 
would be guesswork. This canal, as you will see by the reverse side of 
this letterhead, runs through the heart of the cultivated country from 
New Orleans to Morgan City, almost due west, almost an air line, taking 
ndvantage, as it does, of the several natural watercourses, and was built 

| is now operated as a private enterprise. It is possible by this 
it now is, to leave New Orleans after an early breakfast 


molasses, 


reourse, as 


in a motor boat, have your lunch in Morgan City, and return to New 
Orieans fer dinner the same day, and yet we find our competitor, the 
llarvey interests, advocating the cutting of a canal practically parallel- 
ing us from Des Allemands to Bayou Black in Terrebonne Parish, giving 
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them an outlet to Morgan City at the expense of the Government, and, 
strange to say, are receiving the support of some of our public officials 
in their efforts. 

Yours, very truly, 


(Signed) R. R. Barrow, 


JANUARY 9, 1917. 
Mr. R. R. Barrow, 
Gent. Supt. Barataria and Lafourche Canal, 
Westwego, Louisiana, 

My Dear Mr. Barrow: I received in due course your recent telegram 
and your letter of the 7th instant written in response to my telegraphic 
inguiry for information regarding the tonnage and value thereof which 
had passed through the company canal during the last two years, 
which information I desired to present to the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee in support of an appropriation for the inland waterway between 
the Mississippi River and the Teche. 

I do not care to discuss the matter with you further in view of the 
statement contained in your Ictter as follows: “* * * We find our 
competitor, the Harvey interests, advocating the cutting of a canal 
practically paralleling us from Des Allemands to Bayou Black in Terre- 
bonne Parish, giving them an outlet to Morgan City at the expense of 
the Government, and strange to say, are receiving the support of some 
of our public officials in their efforts.” Suffice it to say that in my 
effort to obtain an appropriation for the Mississippi-Teche section of 
the Intercoastal Canal I have no interest in or hostility to either the 
Harvey Canal or the company canal, and if you mean to include me 
in those “ public officials” who, you say, are trying to help the Harvey 
interests at the expense of your own, your insinuation to that effect is 
entirely gratuitous, wholly unfounded, and gives me no concern. Re- 
gardless of what you think on the subject, I shall continue to agitate 
the question for an appropriation for this canal which the people of my 
district have long been asking for. I reserve the right to make this 
letter public 

Very truly, yours, (Signed) 

{Barataria and Lafourche Canal, Jefferson Parish (opposite New Or- 

leans). R. R. Barrow, general superintendent ; H. R. Ogborn, assist- 
ant superintendent. Phone, Algiers 9134. Walnut Street Ferry.) 


WeEstTWEGO P. O., LA., Jan. 1jth, 1917. 


IJ, GARLAND Dupré. 


Iion. H. GARLAND Dupr®&, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: Your favor of the 9th inst. reaches me only this 
morning upon my return to my office after several days absence there- 
from. 

I have never heard you mentioned as one of the public officials 
assisting the Harvey interests in their efforts to secure, at the public 
expense, a paralleling line in competition with our own, and hence the 
discourtesy of your letter, resulting from your utterly unwarranted 
offense at a perfectly legitimately statement of mine, is as astounding 
as it is incomprehensible to me. 

I never deal in insinuations. 

I make specific charges. 

In making public your letter to me, I am sure you will do me the 
justice to make equally public our entire correspondence. 

Respectfully, 
R. R. Barrow. 


JANUARY 17, 1917. 


(Signed) 


Mr. R. R. Barrow, 
Gen. Supt. Barataria and Laufourche Canal, 
Westwego, Louisiana, 


Dear Sin: I am this day in receipt of your letter of the 14th instant. 
I note that you state therein that you have never heard me “ mentioned 
as one of the public officials assisting the Harvey interests in their 
efforts to secure, at the public expense, a paralleling line in competition 
with our (your) own.” 

have no intention or desire to do you any injustice, and so when 
I give publicity to this matter I shall, as requested by you, make public 
our entire correspondence. Possibly in that way it may be ascertained 
what “ public officials’ you have reference to in your letter of the 7th 
instant, where you say. ‘‘* * * We find our competitor, the Harvey 
interests, advocating the cutting of a canal practically paralleling us 
from Des Allemands to Bayou Black, in Terrebonne Parish, giving 
them an outlet to Morgan City at the expense of the Government, and, 
strange to say, are receiving the support of some of our public officials 
in their efforts.” 

Possibly, too, the correspondence may be of interest to those who 
have been long working to improve the intercoastal canal between the 
Mississippi River and Bayou Teche, as disclosing the attitude which 
you, as one of the owners of the privately owned Barataria and La- 
fourche Canal, have assumed thereto. 

Yours, truly, 


(Signed) II, GARLANL Dupre, 





“ Stop-Watch Days Past.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN I. NOLAN, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tue Hoosrt or REepreseNvATIVES, 
Mondav, January 29, 1917. 


Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following article: 
[From the San Francisco Bulletin, Jan. 17, 1917.] 

“ STOP-WATCH DAYS PAST,’ BIG EMPLOYERS TOLD BY EFFICIBNCY EXPERT——- 
MONTESSORI SYSTEM, AS APPLIED TO LABOR, IS HIS THEME, 
The time has come when a boss can’t stand over a man with a stop 
watch. 
Efficiency is attained by making it possible for labor to have a modern, 
comfortable, happy home. This is really the Montessori system applied 
to work, making play of it. 
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There is music in the lowest form of work, if we will but recognize 
the fact and make it true. 

The real problem of efficiency is the organization and mutual workimg 
together of employer and employee—a real appreciation of the man at 
the machine as a human being. 

Sabotage is wrong, both for employer and employee. The man who 
throws a monkey wrench into a machine, no matter if he be labor or 
capital, will find in all imstances that his chickens will come home to 
roost. 

The employer who slaves his men wil! lose in the end. 

OAKLAND, January 17. 

Miner Chipman, an efficiency expert of New York and Boston, told 
Oakland's biggest employers of labor, members of the chamber of com- 
merece, at a meeting late yesterday, that the day had arrived when 
capital and labor must cooperate ; that “ the time has come when a boss 
can’t stand over a man with a stop watch.” 

Chipman’s address was delivered to a crowded meeting, held under 
the auspices of the advertising bureau of the chamber of commerce. He 
said in part: 

“When Henry Ford made $5 a day the minimum wage in the factory 
of the Ford Motor Co. he swept away all the orthodox theories of eco- 
nomics. He believed that 2 man’s value could not be measured upon the 
basis of production alone. He had proven that our benus, premium, and 
profit-sharing plans have been mere palliatives—have only gone half 
way——-and that a direct wage as an incentive to the highest possible 
human efficiency is a producer of profits and a promoter of dividends. 

“Argument, strikes, lockouts, and long-drawn-out discussions concern- 
ing wage scales, the creation of boards of mediation and arbitration, 
are all symptoms which indicate that arbitrary wage adjustments are 
temporary in character and merely put off until to-morrow the settle- 
ment demanded to-day. 

“1 do not claim to have discovered any secret potion which will 
seothe the pain of our industrial unrest, but I do say that scientifie 
methods of thought and scientific methods of investigation will lead us 
to a better and clearer understanding of the wage problem in its rela- 
tion to efliciency and mutual prosperity. 

“The employer lacks an intimate appreciation of the worker, and 
the worker lacks an intimate appreciation of the employer. Both envy 
the snap enjoyed by the other. The spirit of neighborliness is lacking, 
and » fictitious and superficial organization spirit is depended upon to 
bring about a oneness of ideal and a oneness of spirit. 

* Eiliciency is the ratio existing between an equitable standard and 
an actual achievement. We have the efficiency of employment and the 
efficiency of management. In each case the fundamental principle of 


mensurement must be the personal equation. As a man thinks se he 
wor and aS a man works and thinks so shall we measure his effi- 
ciency.” 





Letter From Arthur N. Sager to George W. Perkins. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


THOMAS 8. WILLIAMS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


HON. 


In ve Houses or RepresEntratives, 
Tuesday, January 30, 1917. 


Mr. THOMAS §S. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under the Jeave 
granted to me to extend my remarks.in the Recorp I include the 


following letter: 
New Yor«, January 25, 19797. 
Mr. Grorcs W. PERKINS, 
71 Broadway, New York City. 
My Dear Mr. PERKINS. I am in receipt of your circular letter of 


the 17th instant, inclosing. copy of “ Statement of George W. Perkins 
and Wverett Colby,” all relating to your opposition to the election of 
Mr. John T. Adams as vice chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, and in compliance with your request to let you have my views 
“as quickly as possible,’’ I am writing you this letter. 

I need not remind you of the circumstances which resulted in the 
birth and growth of the Progressive Party or of those under which I 
joined it and contributed my small measure to whatever success it 
achieved, for all this is well known to you, but as I intend to make 
this letter public, I will recount them. 

The Progressive Party was born of a revolt against the action of the 
Chicago convention in 1912 when the claims of a candidate for nomina- 
tion before that convention, who was the preponderant choice of the 
tepublican rank and file, were cynically gagged and denied. There 
was nothing new in this procedure. It was not different, except in 
degree, from the action of the convention of 1908 which nominated Mr. 
Taft or the many other national conventions in which contests were 
close and spirited, and it never would have caused a ripple of more 
than temporary excitement or resentment had it not been for the ex- 
traordinary personality of the defeated candidate and his vigorous 
protest against the methods which brought about his defeat. Had he 
necepted the result in the conventional manner, there would have been 
no break—no Progressive Party—and Mr. Taft would have been re- 
elected. Not that I approve of the methods employed (I vigorously 
epposed them in 1908) or criticize Mr. Roosevelt for what he did. He 
did exactly right, for it was time that such methods be protested re- 
gardless of the fact that they had been practiced against that time the 
memory of man runneth and that indignant and drastic public disap- 
proval such as he, and he alone, could arouse be set against them. 

I was not one of those who were brought into the movement because 
of the outrage against the Colonel’s ambitions. I belonged to the great 
majority of those who comprised our party and made it possible, who 
wefe not as much concerned in the wrong done the Colonel as they 
were in aspirations for the betterment of our social, industrial, and 
political conditions, so long delayed and denied by the two old parties. 
Our enlistment was not temporary—to-be chilled by a single defeat or 
abandoned for mere expediency or advantage. We went in, consecrated 
to our great purpose, fully alive to the sacrifices involved and the 
hardships entailed. We belonged to those who have been accurately, 
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r experience. 
, although the price paid 
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as events have abundantly roved, designated “the lunatic 
We were happy in our delusions and faith. and despite the 
at Chicago, we are none of us poorer in spirit for the bitte 
We had our Elysium, and it did our souls good 
was great to many of us. 

Vietor Murdock, Henry J. Allen, John W. Parker, Albert J. 


‘ , severidge, 
Joseph M. Dixon, Francis J. Heney, Ben Lindsay. U 


[ nry PF. Cochems, 
Francis McGovern, J. A. Falconer, Albert D. Nortoni. Bainbridge 
Colby, Hal P. Gardner, George Record, Gifford Pinchot, Charles 5S. 
Bird, Matthew Hale, Frazer Metzer, and many others cast their tots 


and their brilliant and assured prospects with the movement. and ail 
lost. No regret is expressed over the wreck of their personal potitical 
fortunes, but nothing can atone for their betrayal. ft was the spirit 
of these men and their followers who comprised the great body of the 
Progressive Party that couldn't be delivered in 1916, and can't be dk 
livered in 1920. Make no mistake about that. The Progressive Party 
is dead—dead as a dried herring. There are no Progressives, except 
the hyphenated—* Progressive-Democrats ” and “ Progressive-Republi 
cans.” In dealing with future political events and with political parties 
we must reckon with either the Democratic or Republican Party 


You and [I have elected to work with the Republicans. We differ 
radically, though, in our attitudes. You cooperate ostensibly as a 
Progressive ready to break with the organization if its management 
becomes distasteful. I operate as a regular. 

When the Progressive Party was stilled? at Chicago I went back heme 
in a spirit of humility. I went back because I realized the Progressive 
Party was dead, and because I knew that in my days and yours it would 
be impossible to rally and delude such another gallant membership 
in the name of reform or behind any leadership however brilliant and 
commanding. 

I was solaced by the thought that our principles, largely concerned 
with internal affairs and regulation, had been impressed upon the 
thought of the country and crystallized to large extent inte law We 


were tacing new world problems and issues, calling for the 
quality of statesmansbip and soundest business policy 
Party had shown its capacity to govern in many a crisis. 


highest 
The Republican 


Its patriotism 


| had been demonstrated. It was the instrument or vehicle with which 
to rally the forces and encompass Democratic defeat. This was your 
judgment and mine, and we cast our lots with the Republican You 
think you have an anchor to the windward. I have none and want 
none am content to go in and work out political salvation from 
within the party. subject to party organization and discipline, with 
abiding confidence in the morality, honesty, and patriotism of the great 
body of Republicans: Having unconsciously lent my aid to revolt 
and a bolt, the dire consequences of which can not be even remotely 


calculated, I felt that my part, when permitted to return to the fold, 


was a silent one, so 1 am in the ranks—*‘a rear private so to spexk, 
willing to base my claim to recognition solely upon merit and party 
sery I certainly can not bring myself, in good conscience, to the 





position you have assumed, that if we don’t get 
play. Then I am not going to be a party to a threat that can’t be made 
good. Who would rally the Progressives? Under what pretense and 
behind what personality could it be done? 

Is it not futile te expect the Progressives to return to their folly? 
Matthew Hale, John W. Parker, Bainbridge Coiby, and Judge Nortoni 
have been running aa auxiliary to the Democratic Party. Victor Mu 
dock, our chairman, delivered Kansas to Mr. Wilson and went to Japan 
Hiram Johnson is now the Republican Senator-elect of his State. You 
and your friends have been cooperating with and assisting in the man 


what we want we won't 


agement of the Republican Party. I can not bring myself to believe 
dhat these elements can be reconciled or that you seriously consider it 
possible to do so. Mr. Hale and his associates claim to be the Progr 


sive Party, and it appears to me, from the point of personnel, organiza 
tion, and the vote they took to Mr. Wilson, they have, decidedly the 
best of the argument, although we all know they can never accomplish 
anything as an independent organization. 

In the statement of Mr. Everett Colby and yourself, you summarize 
your objections to the selection of a vice chairman by the executive 
committee by charging that committee with a two-fold sinister purpose, 
as follows: 

“ First, these men wished to keep the control of the machinery of 
the Republican Party, present and prospective, in the hands of their 


own little coterie. Second, they wished to shift the responsibility foi 
Mr. Hughes’s defeat from their own shoulders, where it rightfully b 
longs, to the shoulders of Mr. Willcox.” 

With the first objection, I might be concerned, and I will advert to it 
later. ‘With the second, I have little interest, although candor con 
pels me to differ with you as to the reasons for the defeat of Mr. 


Hughes. Mr. Hughes was as good as elected when he was nominated. 
Hie was the Progressive-Republican candidate. The causes of his defeat 
are too numerous to catalogue. Fixing and charging responsibility 
serves no useful purpose now, but is it not entirely unfair to charg 
it to men who had no part in the management of the campaign and 
whose counsel was not heeded? The enumeration of a few of the mis 
takes of the campaign will fix the responsibility if we are advised as 
to who is responsible for them. If you will learn who it was that was 
responsible fer the premature tour of Mr. Hughes, you will have one. 
If you will find the name of the political genius who sent the “ Women’s 
Special” to the coast, you will have another. If : ascertain who 
permitted Mr. Hughes to go to California during a bitter primary fight, 
and why, when he did go, he was not advised to at least pay Hiram W. 
Johnson, the governor of a great Commonwealth, the courtesy of a cal 
or greeting, you wiil have another. If you will place on some the 
responsibility for hampering and throttling the speakers’ bureau for 
lack of funds, when funds were so plentiful, you will have anether. If 
you will explain why the Progressive vote went to Mr. Wilson, you ll 
have the best of these few which I have mentioned, any one 
in itself will account for the tragedy of last November. 
With respect to the charge that certain members of cecutive 
committee, responsible for the selection of Mr. Adams as vice chairmar 
seek thereby to “ keep the control of the machinery of the R 
Party,” I am deeply concerned, but what I would like to know is just 
who is to take charge of the party machinery in the n 
campaigns if these gentlemen whom you have deneuncs 
intrusted with the responsibility? Just what are your plar 
ence to the control of the Republican Party? Personall; ! 
brief for Messrs. Crane, Hemenway, Warren, or Estabrook, and I would 
like to see the control of the party in the hands of men who are moi 
progressive in their tendencies than these gentlemen have been in the 
past. On the other hand, I do not believe, and I say this ia all kindness 
that a man who has been as conspicuously identified with the Progressive 
Party and the action taken at its convention in Chicago, as yourself, 


you 
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should be conspicuous in the management of the Republican Party or 
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the dictation of its policies if we are to expect to get back the large 
element of Progressives who yoted the Democratic ticket last fall. 
I believe it would be better for the Republican Party if the Progres- 


sive members of that party who maintained their allegiance to the 
organization at all times would be placed in power. 1 believe that 
that is the tendency, and that when accomplished we will have no 


difficulty in the forces encompass Democratic 
defeat. 

You have pointed out from time to time in most cogent and con- 
vincing language, in letters and in interviews widely published, the 
perils and menaces of the present Democratic administration. You 
have denounced it as un-American and inefficient, and in your past and 
present activities, the ardor of which can not be impeached, you have 
striven according to your lights to bring about its defeat. I, with many 
others, have been in entire sympathy and accord with you, but at this 
time I feel that we can best serve that purpose and our country and 
the party with which we have worked by prompting harmony rather 
than discord and by striving strictly within the ranks of the party to 
bring about the reforms which we think necessary in the party organi- 
zation, 

This is going to be my course, in any event, and I have reached this 
decision after careful consideration of every phase of the matter. 

Respectfully, yours, 


uniting necessary to 


ArTHUR N, SAGER, 





National Defense. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


Y oTT CP TTL > ry > Y 7 
HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

In rue Hovust or RerresenraTives, 
Monday, January 29, 1917. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave grantc:! me 
January 29, 1917, I reprint a part of the remarks made by me 
on the national-defense bill on March 17 and March 27, 1916. 

{Extract from remarks on national-defense bill on March 17, 1916.] 

Mr. Chairman, this bill makes a noise like preparedness; but 
it is not a noisy noise. 

SUITS ALL THE 

It is almost as still and almost 
voice of the human conscience 


NEAR PACIFISTS, 

as small as the still, small 
This bill has not even awakened 
Henry Ford, and it has not brought a dissenting voice from a 
single one of the near-pacifist members of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. It seems to suit the pacifists all right. 

Plenty of words, but a scarcity of Regular Army men; and 
yet Regular Army men are exactly what we want and need, 

THE REGULAR 

There is nothing on earth that comes within gunshot of being 
“practically as good” as the Regular Army man. No amateur 
soldier can any more compare with a professional soldier than 
an amateur plumber can compare with a professional plumber. 
The lawyer who spends six days a week lawyering and one day 
an week soldiering is pretty certain to be six times as good a 
lawyer as he is a soldier. That is the fundamental trouble 
with our militia. Furthermore, I have not yet been carried 
away with this idea of an ny of “has beens,” or reserves, as 
they are called; that is to say, an army largely made up of 
men who once upon a time have done a turn at soldiering. It 
may be all right to have upplementary army of ex-soldiers, 
but I have a notion that the cheapest thing in the long run 
will be to maintain a good ed regular force of about 300,000 
men, and then train our boys so that they will all know some- 
thing about how to fight if need be. 

Ll believe in compulsory tilitary training 
man, be he the son of a beggar or the son of a multimillionaire. 
I mean real, hard military training under real, hard military 
discipline, day in and day out; for a substantial period of time. 
I do not mean high-school drill and I do not refer to armory 
evolutions once a week in the long winter evenings. That kind 
of thing is military drill, not military training, where every 
youth is compeiled to learn to subordinate his will to that of 
his officers. 


ARMY MAN, 


for every young 


ok * * * * * * 
NEAR FEDERALIZATION, 
I think nothing at all the alleged federalization of the 
militia provided in the Hay and the Chamberlain bills. You 


ean not really federalize your militia so long as the States ap- 
point the officers, and I confess that I do not see the logic of 
Uncle Sam paying soldiers that some one else commands, 
Think of it. This Hay bill, and the Chamberlain bill also, for 
that matter, actually proposes that the State governors shall 
continue to command these 48 little armies while the Nation 
pays a big share of the bill. Suppose that some governor, of 


Massachusetts, for instance, were to order out his army to sup- 
press a strike, do you not think that Uncle Sam ought to have 
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the right to say “ Halt” if he did not approve of the governor’s 
order of “ Forward, march”? Well, if you pass either one of 
these bills, Uncle Sam will not have a word to say about it. 
He can pay the piper, but he can not name the tune. 


WHY NOT LISTEN TO THE WAR COLLEGE? 


What in the world is the use of having an elaborate War 
College here in Washington if we refuse to pay the slightest 
attention to anything which it says? Last summer the Presi- 
cent asked for a report as to our needs in the way of an army. 
The War College replied that we needed an army of 280,000 
Regulars and 380,000 reserve regulars, not reserve militiamen, 
to make us safe against invasion in case our Navy were unable 
to retain control of the seas. 

* * * * * * * 

IN THE SPANISH WAR—EX-REGULARS DID NOT FLOCK TO THE COLORS. 


Let us not fool ourselves into thinking that former Regulars 
will flock back to the colors in time of war. Has-been Regulars 
will not tumble over themselves in their anxiety to get killed 
any quicker than the rest of us. I hold in my hand a letter 
from Secretary of War Garrison, dated February 17, 1915. In 
it he informs me that in the Spanish War only 974 former 
Regulars returned to the Regular Army from civil life. It is 
true that many Regulars in all probability returned to the colors 
in the ranks of the Volunteers. Statistics are incomplete. Un- 
fortunately, they were compiled only for the First Army Corps 
and for the second division of the Third Army Corps. A liberal 
estimate based on these incomplete figures would show that 
about 2,300 former Regulars, coming from civil life, enlisted in 
the volunteer service at the time of the Spanish War. This 
makes in all about 3,300 former Regulars who enlisted either in 
the Regulars or in the Volunteers. 

And yet somewhere about 25,000 ex-Regulars who had been 
in the Army within the preceding 10 years were available for 
military service. 

Here is an extract from Secretary Garrison’s letter: 

Wak DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 17, 1915. 
Hon, A. P. GARDNER, 
House of Representatives. 
My Drar Mr. GARDNER: I have the honor to furnish you with 


the following information bearing upon the queries set forth 
in your letter of the 10th instant: 
* ok * * * * + 


2. How many former Regular Army soldiers reenlisted for 
the Spanish War either in the Regulars or Volunteers? 

The records of this department show that during the 10 years 
ending June 30, 1898, 53,899 men had been honorably discharged 
from the Army for causes that would not render them ineligible 
for further military service. Of this number 26,271 reenlisted 
so as to make their service in the Regular Army continuous, 
thus leaving at large in civil life 27,128 men for the entire 10- 
year period. Of course, this number must have been reduced 
somewhat by casualties prior to the beginning of the War with 
Spain. 

The records show that from April 1 to August 31, 1898, both 
dates inclusive, 3,162 men, who had had previous service in the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, enlisted in the Regular Army, 
but 2,188 of these enlistments were continuous-service reenlist- 
ments of recently discharged men, leaving 974 as the number 
of former enlisted men of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
who entered the Army from civil life during the period from 
April 1 to August 31, 1898. 

The foregoing data, it will be observed, relate solely to reen- 
listments in the Regular Army and were ascertained only after 
a protracted examination of the official records. No compila- 
tion of data showing the exact number of former Regular Army 


soldiers who enlisted for the War with Spain in volunteer or- 


ganizations has ever been made, but assuming that the data 
set forth in the inclosed table are representative of conditions 
among ull the volunteer forces of the War with Spain, it will 
be seen that the percentage of men in volunteer organizations 
who previously served in the Regular Army was approximately 
a little over 1 per cent. 
* Bi * * * * * 
Very truly, yours, 
LInpDLEY M. GARRISON, 
Secretary of War. 
* * * * Bd * * 
THE RECRUITING PROBLEM. 
I believe that we are going to have the very greatest difficulty 
in the future in recruiting a Regular Army, and no wonder. 
We do not pay our soldiers enough. Fifteen dollars a month 
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and all found, including quinine and coffins, does not offer men 
much inducement to hunt Mexican murderers where the am- 
pushing is good. If we want good men for a good Regular 
Army, we must go right into the labor market and compete for 
them. By the way, we voted the other day to increase the 
Regular Army 20,000 men, so that we could meet the Mexican 
crisis. If we need 20,000 more Regulars to fight Villa, how many 
inore Regulars would we need to fight a real enemy? 
DOES THIS BILL FEDERALIZE THE MILITIA? 

Not being a lawyer, I do not propose to discuss the constitu- 
tional questions in this bill. As far as I ean judge from the 
report made by the chairman, the committee feels that in its 
near-federalization plan a successful scheme has been hit on for 
cireumventing that clause in the Federal Constitution which 
reserves to the States the appointment of officers and the train- 
ing of the militia under Federal regulations. 

The Missouri Military Council, whatever that may be, agrees 
with the committee, and so the committee quotes the council in 
Chairman Hay’s report. On the other hand, Secretary Stimson 
and Secretary Garrison insist that the Constitution can not be 
bunecoed; and, by the way, Secretary Garrison underlined his 
opinion by resigning his seat in the Cabinet of the President of 
the United States. 

Each side marshals the decisions and the views of the big- 
wigs. No one knows what the Supreme Court of the United 
States will think when it is called upon to decide the question. 
One man’s guess is as good as another’s, and my guess is that 
any plan for federalizing the militia under which every private 
carries a lawsuit in his knapsack is a pretty good plan to avoid, 
the executive council of the National Guard Association to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

[Extract from remarks on national-defense bill on March 1916.] 

All through our history there has been a divided control over 
our militia. When war has come upon us both the Nation and 
the various States have claimed jurisdiction. When Uncle Sam 
has given to the militia the order, “ Forward, march,” it has 
too often been the case that the States or the militiamen them- 
selves have cried “Halt!” Such was notably the case in the 
War of 1812. 
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My objection to the Hay plan of building up a national citi- 
zen army upon the basis of the National Guard, under the 
militia clause of the Constitution, is that it results in two great 
handicaps to efficiency. One of them is the divided control and 
the other is the constitutional limitation on the use of the citizen 
army so organized. The divided control results from the fact 
that the Constitution reserves to the States the right to choose 
the oflicers for the militia, and also reserves to the States the 
right to train the militia under regulations to be prescribed by 
Congress. Moreover, in times of peace a National Guard made 
up of the so-called federalized National Guard of the 48 dif- 
ferent States will be commanded by 48 different governors, and 
must therefore consist of 48 different armies. So much for di- 
vided control. 

Now, as to the limitations on the uses to which the militia 
may be put in case the Nation seeks to use it in time of danger 
or stress. 

Under the Constitution the Congress of the United .States 
can eall out the militia to suppress insurrections, to execute the 
laws of the United States, and to repel invasions; but the Con- 
stitution gives us no power to call out that militia to invade a 
foreign country, such as Mexico or Canada or Cuba. The Hay 
bill ingeniously endeavors to obviate that constitutional diffi- 
culty of divided control and also that constitutional difficulty 
of limited use. I shall explain all that presently; but, first, I 
wish to say a word about the results of divided control and 
limited use in the past. Probably you all know that in the 
Revolution it was very hard to get volunteers to serve outside 
the States from which they came, but in the War of 1812 mat- 
ters came to a head. I am sorry to say that my own State of 
Massachusetts and the State of Connecticut behaved in a highly 
hyphenated way. They would not, either of them, furnish 
troops to fill their quota to fight Great Britain. The militia 
of various States on several different occasions, when ordered 
to invade Canada, refused to do so, resting on their constitu- 
ticnal rights, 

Now, of course, the Hay bill undertakes, as much of our legis- 
lation has undertaken in the past, to obviate the difficulties 
arising from the conflict between National and State control 
of our militia. The framers of the Hay bill feel that a refusal 
of the militia to obey orders will never occur again, because they 
have inserted a provision directing a draft of these militiamen 
into the service of the United States in the event of war. 








Now, I think that many good lawyers believe this particular 
feature of the Hay bill is constitutional. That is a good deal 


more than can be said about the other features of the Dill 
which undertake to obviate the difficulties arising from di- 


vided control in time of peace. Be that as it may, when Uncle 
Sam gives the order to march in time of war it is a little late 
in the day to decide constitutional questions. I should a good 
deal rather have an army of trained citizens whose constitu- 
tional status was not a subject of controversy. That is why 
I introduced the Chamberlain amendment. 

When Uncle Sam wants troops in time of war, I do not want 
his summons to the colors to be answered by an aiibi and a 
search warrant or by a mandamus or by quo warranto pro- 
ceedings, or whatever the legal processes are—not being a 
lawyer I do not know. As to the training of militia in time of 
peace, that is still left with the States under the Hay plan for 
near federalization. To be sure, it is left to the States under 
such regulation as the Nation may lay down; but nevertheless 
the responsibility rests with 48 different States. I admit that 
in the Hay bill there are provisions which are intended to make 
it impossible for a State to select an unfit officer; but there is 
necessarily a very great latitude in determining the fitness of 
an officer. It can not always be ascertained by a written exam- 
ination. The framers of this bill hope to compel efficiency by 
the power of the pocketbook. By money payments they expect 
to force the various States of the Union to drill, discipline, and 
maintain their troops in accordance with the ideas of the 
National Government as to how a citizen army ought to be 
drilled, disciplined, and maintained. This bill, in effect, says 
to the 48 States: “ We will not pay you a single cent if you 
do not come up to the national standard which we shall set for 
you.” I do not believe that any such pian will prove effective 
so long as the commander in chief of each one of these small 
armies is a different governor and so long as all of the officers 
are State controlled. 

Uncle Sam may scold, Uncle Sam may threaten to tine, he 
may, as a last resort, order that some State shall be deprived of 
ordnance or of artillery or of military supplies of some ‘sort. 
How many of us who have had practical experience of Uncle 
Sam’s relations with the various States honestly believe that 
those threats will be carried out? 

If Uncle Sam really started to punish your State or mine, Mr. 
Chairman, how quickly we should start a scramble to prevent 
our States undergoing treatment which probably they might 
richly deserve. The proof of all this is that to-day, in spite of 
all our laws designed to bring up the standard of our citizen 
soMiery, there are only eight States in the Union which have 
anywhere nearly an efficient National Guard. 

Ps * ok * * * * 
BOUNTIES IN THE CIVIL WAR. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN] on March 21 pre- 
sented us with figures prepared by the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, Mr. G. M. Saltzgaber, estimating that there were about 
2,213,365 different individuals who enlisted in the Northern Army 
in the Civil War. Of course the total Union enlistments ran a 
good deal higher than that in actual numbers, because in many 
cases there were reenlistments. Livermore, in “ Numbers and 
Losses in the Civil War in America,” reckons the total Union en- 
listments, counting duplicates, at 2,898,304. I hold in my hand 
a letter from The Adjutant General, which shows that out of 
those soldiers in the Northern Army in the Civil War no less 


than 1,722,690 received a bounty from the United States, with- 
out reckoning the State and local bounties. The amount of 
bounty paid out by the United States was $300,223,500. Llere is 
the letter: 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, December 4, 1915. 


Hon. A. P. GARDNER, 
House of Representatives. 


Sir: In further response to your letter of the 27th ultime, in 
which you request to be furnished with any information which 
would indicate the numbers of northern and southern soldiers 
who received pecuniary inducements to enlist, either in the form 
of national bounties, State bounties, or substitute money, and of 
the number of men who were drafted to serve as soldiers, the 
number who responded to the draft, and the number who fur- 
nished substitutes, I am directed by the Secretary of War to sub- 
mit for your information the following statement: 

SOLDIERS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


NATIONAL BOUNTIES 


In an estimate of the number of men to whom United States 
pounty has been paid from May 3, 1861, to the end of the war, 
printed in the final report of the Provost Marshal General (Ex. 
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Doc. No. 1, House of Representatives, 39th Cong., ist sess., 
vol. 4), the total number of such men is given as 1,722,690 and 
the total amount of bounty paid to them as $300,223,500. 

STATE 


AND LOCAL BOUNTIES, 


This department has no data regarding State and local boun- 
ties prior to 1863. Such information as the department has been 
able to obtain from the State and local authorities on the sub- 
ject is contained in the Official Records of the Union and Con- 
federate Armies, Series 111, Volume V, pages 740-749. 

MEN 


DRAFTED AND SUBSTITUTES, 


The records show that the number of men drafted from the 
States and Territories during the Civil War under the enroll- 
ment act of March 3, 1863, was 776,829, and that this number is 
accounted for as follows: 


eT Rp OI pie ne eet cet mneetlnenin ee 161, 244 
Discharged, quota full.............-.<.-< acaba sib iain eecalgain Aiecianlocaasiclaian menial 46, 101 
eS ee ee nich ictetl saith 47, 297 
TT ae wien axsccaientes cinco tencsen hata inihcin stich inettnseieitaciiciacciglicnsa anise emniglemmnatidinilipltaitds 315, 509 
URE En CD SIU no ciresiestneesciintin Sachin niente nia enntatinstiten dniaplamaiapipaa 73, 607 
Paid st aT saiiiciilcaetiaieeiseitiaiads 86, 72 
Held to service 7 ~ _ cnlvenam 46, 347 

It appears from the above table that 73,607 substitutes were 
furnished by persons drafted in the Civil War, but no data 


are in the possession of the department showing the amounts 
paid to these substitutes. 
SOLDIERS OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES ARMY, 

Such information as is in the possession of the department in 
regard to bounties paid to Confederate soldiers has been pub- 
lished in the Official Records ef the Union and Confederate 
Armies, Series IV, Volume I, pages 825-827, 903, 944, and 1096; 
Volume II, page 205; Velume III, pages 184 and 1000. From 
what is there shown it appears that a bounty of 550 was pro- 
vided for in an act of the Confederate Congress, approved 
December 11, 1861, and that in another act approved February 
17, 1864, it was provided that at the expiration ef six months 
from April 1, 1864, a bounty of $100 in 6 per cent Confederate 
Government bonds was to be paid to every enlisted man then 
in service, or, in case of his death previous te such payraent, to 
his legal heirs. 

The publications hereinbefore referred to are no doubt readily 
accessible to you in the Library of Congress. 

Very respectfully, 
HeENryY P. McCarn, 
The Adjutant General. 
from a letter written by former Secretary of War Henry L, 
Stimson to the New York Times on March 21, 1016,] 
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{lxtract 

In September, 1814, a British force invaded New York and be- 
gan an attack on Plattsburg. The American commander, Gen. 
Macomb, called upon the governor of Vermont to send troops to 
his assistance from across the lake. This governor, Martin Chit- 
tenden, was an opponent of the war. He declined tocomply. The 
Vermont militia were anxious to go to the help of their com- 
patriots but could get no order to do so. In the language of the 
historian Ingersoll: 

An officer of the militia, Gen. Newell, tendered his brigade to the 
governor to repair to Plattsburg or anywhere else to oppose the enemy, 


to which the governor’s cold-biooded answer was that he had no author 
ity to order the militia to leave the State. On the 6th day of Septem 


ber the cannonade then begun was distinctly audible at Burlington 
and at Gov. Chittenden’s residence at Jericho tut housed and recreant 


there, the chief magistrate still held off when the people on their own 
spontaneous motion in numbers crossed the lake and following the 
cannonade hurried to Plattsburg without distinction of party to tender 
their services for their country. 
Unfortunately the militin were not 
these men of Vermont. On October 13, 


always as patriotic 
1812, Gen. Van Rensse- 


as 


lacr had assembled a force consisting of about 900 Regulars 
and 2.270 militia on the New York side of the Niagara River 
for the purpose of attacking a British fort across the river on 
Queenstown Heights. Early in the morning he sent over the 


Regulars and a few of the militia to surprise the British. The 
attack was completely successful, and the Americans took pos- 
session of the fort. Later in the day the British commander 
assembled reenforcements and began an attempt to retake it 
from the Americans. Gen. Van Rensselaer then sought to bring 
over the rest of his force to the rescue of the sorely beset ad- 
vance guard; but in the language of Gen. Upton: 

Tbe rest of the militia on our side of the river, although ordered and 
implored by their commander, absolutely refused to cross over under the 
plea that, according to the Constitution of the United States, they could 
only be called out to resist an invasion. 

During the rest of that day these men stayed on the bank on 
the American side and watched their comrades driven out of 
the fort, down to the river’s bank, until they were killed or cap- 
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tured to the last man. 
action, said: 

I can only add that the victory was really won, but lost for the 
want of a small reenforcement; one-third part of the idie men might 
have saved all. 

In precisely the same way during the same year a body of Ohio 
Militia refused Gen. Hull’s order to cross the boundary at 
Detroit, “ alleging as a reason that they were not obliged to serve 
outside of the United States.” Still another force of militia 
under Gen. Dearborn refused to cross the line at Plattsburg for 
the same reason, and still another force acted in the same way 
under Gen. Smyth. 

It is idle to say that such things could not happen to us to-day. 
These incidents were not the result of chance; they were the 
fruits ot faulty methods. American soldiers in 1812 were no 
less brave and patriotic than they are to-day. The American 
people to-day contain within them many more discordant ele- 
ments than they did a century ago, and the governors of our 
States in the twentieth century will be quite as quick to listen 
to local political considerations as those New England governors 
were during the War of 1812. Indeed, it was less than two 
yeurs ago when the governor of South Carolina disbanded his 
entire militia force in order to block the attempts of the Nationa! 
Government to restore discipline out of chaos in those South 
Carolina Militia. It is as true to-day as when Washington was 
writing from Valley Forge that the safety of this country as a 
Nation can only be maintained by national forces under un- 
divided national control. 


Gen. Van Rensselaer, in his report of the 


Henry L. Strmson, 
Former Secretary of War. 








Panama Canal. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM C. ADAMSON, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In tHe Howse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 80, 1917. 


Mr. ADAMSON. 
to extend my 
letters: 


Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following 


War DerartMENt, 

Washington, January 23, 1917. 
lion. W. C. ADAMSON, 
Chairman Committce on Interstate and Foreign Commercc, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
ADAMSON: With reference to House bill 9818, pro- 
viding that the Panama Canal rules shall govern in the measurement 
of vessels for imposing tolls, which bill has been committed to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union and is now 
No. 9 on the Union Calendar, I desire, in view of the great need of 
this legislation and of the urgent necessity for its early passage, to 
review briefly the existing situation in respect to the levying of Panama 
Canal tolls and to urge upon Congress the importance of taking action 


My Dear JupGEr 


in regard thereto during the present session. 
Briefly, the situation is this: The Panama Canal Act, approved 
August 24, 1912, authorized the President to prescribe the tolls to be 


levied by the Panama Canal within certain limits, and to decide upon 
the measurements to be adopted, but provided that “when based upon 
net registered tonnage for ships of commerce the tolls shall not exceed 
$1.25 per net registered ton.” 

This provision was interpreted by the Panama Canal suthorities to 
mean the net tonnage of vessels as determined by the Panama Cana! 
rules of measurement. These rules had been formulated Ly an authority 
on transportation matters who had been engaged by the ?anama Canal 
authorities for this purpose, and they were based on the fundamental 
principle that commercial vessels should be taxed in accordance with 
their earning capacities. 

The Attorney General, however, when the question was submitted 
to him, held that the words ‘ net registered tonnage’ as used in the 
Panama Canal act must mean the net tonnage under the United 
States rules of measurement, and it was decided that if the toll rate 
established at $1.20 per net ton, when multiplied by the tonnage as 
ascertained by the Panama Canal rules, exceeds the amount. produced 
by multiplying the net registered tonnage as measured by the rules 
prescribed in the United States statutes by $1.25, the excess thus 
produced is uncollectible. 

The effect of this ruling has been to vitiate the principle estab 
lished that vessels should pay tolls according to their earning capaci 
ties, to discriminate against certain ships, to decrease materially the 
revenues of the canal, to increase the difficulties of administration 
through the measurement of ships under both sets of rules, and (as 
a large percentage of tolls previously collected were in excess of the 
amount collectible under the decision) to require the rechecking of all 
ships’ measurements to ascertain the excess. 

Practically all countries charge port and light dues, wharfage, ctc., 
on the basis of net tonnage. In view of the fact that these dues are 
only a few cents per ton, a number of the leading maritime nations, 
including the United States, have entered into reciprocal relations 
whereby they recognize each other’s tonnage certificates for levying 

















these dues, notwithstanding the discrepancies in the different rules 
of measurement. The laws of the United States designate the Com- 


missioner of Navigation as the official who shall prepare the necessary 


rules and regulations for the measurement of vessels of the United 
States. Such rules are naturally fixed so as to give our merchant ves- 


sels all the benefits possible in the reduction of any dues that may be 
imposed, and the rules are changed from time to time with this pur- 
pose in view. Hence, in a great majority of cases the net tonnage of 
vessels under United States measurement rules is less than under 
the Panama Canal rules. Furthermore, the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion, in a circular dated March 16, 1915, exempted from measurement 


under certain conditions shelter-deck and _ closed-in spaces. These 
hanges, when taken into account in the levying of Panama Canal 
tolls, still further deviate from the principle that vessels using the 


canal shall be taxed according to their earning capacities. . 

rhe Panama Canal rules, following strictly the principle that the 
earning capacity of a ship should determine its tolls, take cognizance 
of the deck spaces utilized for the carrying of cargo, and charges are 
provided for deck loads, which are not computed in fixing the United 
States tonnage, as well as all passenger spaces. .The exemption of 
practically ali shelter-deck spaces and deck loads of vessels using the 
anal (deck loads not being included in the United States measure- 
ent rules) has resulted in discrimination against most of the United 
States vessels transiting this waterway, owing to the fact that almost 
null United States vessels are so constructed that they are unable to 
take advantage of shelter-deck space, while a large proportion of the 
oreign ships have been so constructed that they can take advantage of 
these exemptions. On the other hand, the United States rules provide 
for the exemption of certain cabin spaces above the upper deck that 
js not a deck attached io the hull, which would in most cases result 
jn discrimination against foreign vessels in favor of United States 
passenger steamers if the national register of the vessel were recog- 
ized as a factor to be considered in the levying of tolls. 

As time goes on and traffic increases, with a resulting increase in the 
number of classes of vessels using the canal, it becomes more evident 
that it will be absolutely necessary to adopt some one rule for the levy- 
Ing of tolls, and experience has demonstrated beyond a doubt that the 
fairest rules for determining the tonnage of a vessel, in order that tolls 
may be assessed without discrimination, and on a just basis, are the 
Panama Canal rules for measurement. Furthermore, the Commissioner 
of Navigation has stated that the Panama Canal rules of measurement 
ure without doubt the most exact application of the scientific principles 
voverning the measurement of vessels yet prepared. 

While the monetary loss to the Panama Canal during the fiscal year 
1916 due to the Attorney General’s ruling, amounting to $390,714.05, 
or 16.5 per cent of the amount actually collected, is considerable and 
jeopardizes the success of the canal from a financial standpoint, the 
present unsatisfactory condition also results in discrimination for and 
ugainst ships, which discrimination is in violation of our treaty obliga- 
tions. ‘This condition also results in difficult, as well as unsatisfactory, 
administration, which, in my opinion, should be promptly remedied by 
uppropriate congressional legislation. 

While you are, of course, familiar with the conditions herein de- 
scribed, I have thought it advisable to again emphasize the necessity of 
securing congressional relief. I am sure you will agree with me that 
there is every need of this, and I sincerely hope that it will be possible 
tor you to bring the matter before Congress in such a way that it may 
realize the gravity of the situation and speedily enact appropriate 
remedial legislation. 

Will you kindly advise me as to whether, in your opinion, anything 
can be accomplished along this line during the present session of 
Congress ? 

I am inclosing herewith for ready reference a copy of a letter which 
I addressed to you under date of April 5, 1916, in connection with 
llouse bill 13845, which bears upon this general subject, and I under- 
stand that you have already been advised of the views of the Panama 
Canal officials regarding this matter. 

Sincerely, yours, NEWTON D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
(Inclosure.) 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 5, 1916. 
lion. W. C. ADAMSON, ; 
Chairman Committce on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 30th ultimo, inclosing copy of bill H. R. 18845, pending before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. You ask for my 
iews concerning this bill, which proposes to amend section 5 of the 
Panama Canal act by authorizing the President, by proclamation, to 
ake, and from time to time amend, rules for the measurement of the 
eross and net tonnage of vessels as a basis for tolls which will corre- 
pond to one follow similar rules for measurement prevailing at the 
Suez Canal. 

I am advised by the Panama Canal authorities in Washington that 
when the question of formulating measurement rules for the Panama 
Canal came up for consideration Dr. Emory R. Johnson, an authority 
n transportation matters, was employed to make a careful study of the 

ibject and formulate rules that would be fair to all and result in 

viding the difficulties encountered by the Suez Canal authorities 
hen, during the earlier years of its use, the Suez rules were such that 
teps were taken to so construct ships that exemption from tolls could 
claimed for spaces in which cargo could be carried. Dr. Johnson's 

‘haustive and comprehensive report was published under the title of 
‘“ Measurement of Vessels for the Panama Canal,” a copy of which is 

ng forwarded to you under separate cover. This report, which has 

en conceded to be the most thorough treatise on admeasurement in 
ny language, sets forth clearly the reasons for the Panama Canal rules 
hich were formulated as a result of these studies. The rules for 
he measurement of vessels for the Panama Canal recommended by Dr. 
olnson were promulgated by the President in a proclamation dated 
‘ovember 21, 1913. The fundamental principle adopted as the basis 
o! these rules was that commercial vessels should be taxed in accord- 
with their earning capacity. 

On pages 7 and 8 of Dr. Johnson’s report will be found a statement 
is to the main reasons why it was not advisable to adopt for the 
Panama Canal one of the existing measurement codes. It was deemed 
Wise, however, to base the Panama rules upon the principles that 
‘nderlie those of the Suez Canal Co. and to make the main provisions 
of the two measurement codes as nearly alike as was warranted by the 
changes that had been made during recent decades in ship designs, 


SIR: 
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navigation laws, and maritime practice. The two sets of rules corre- 
spond closely in their main provisions, although they differ in detail. 
The variations in the two measurement codes are due chiefly to the 
fact that the Panama Canal rules were drafted 40 years after the Suez 
rules were formulated. During that time the progress in shipbuilding 
has brought about great changes in the designs of ships and entirely 
new types of vessels have come into existence. The Panama Canal 
rules, naturally, have been framed with present-day shipbuilding and 


navigation practices in mind, and, therefor are up to date in every 
respect. i 
The Commissioner of Navigation in his :nnual report to the Secre 
tary of Commerce for the year ended June {4}, 1913, stated (see p. 36) 
that— ' 
“The system of measurement which has en prepared by Prof. 
Johnson for the Panama Canal is the result of careful study and in 
vestigation and of extended conference with the most competent 
authorities in England, Germany, and France. It is without doubt the 
most exact application of the scientific principles which should govern 


the subject yet prepared.” 

In view of the foregoing, there would be absolutely nothing to gain 
on the part of the United States if the Suez rules were adopted as a 
standard. In fact, such action would be a distinct backward step, 
whereby the United States would be placed in the position of not tak- 
ing advantage of the 40 years’ experience of the Suez Canal authori- 
ties and voluntarily making the Panama Canal rules subordinate to 
the Suez rules, formulated in a foreign country. Furthermore, if bill 
H. R. 13845 were enacted into law, it would mean that every time the 
Suez rules are changed it would also be necessary to change the Pan- 


ama Canal rules. Any plan which would require the United States 
Government in operating the Panama Canal to follow rules promul- 


gated in any foreign country is inadvisable. Under these circum- 


stances I do not recommend favorable action by your committee on 
bill H. R. 138845. 

_In connection with your consideration of this matter, I would in- 
vite your attention to chapter 13 of Dr. Johnson’s report, entitled 


“Comparison of the Panama and Suez measurement rules,” which 
shows that one of the principal differences between the two systems is 
that the Suez rules exempt from measurement and from the payment 
of tolls the spaces occupied by deck loads, while the Panama rules 
require the measurement of such spaces and the addition of the ton- 
nage of such spaces to the net tonnage upon which tolls are imposed. 
I would also state that I am forwarding a copy of bill H. R. 13845, 
together with a copy of this letter, to the Governor of the Panama 
Canal, at Balboa Heights, Canai Zone, requesting that he make addi 
tional comments on the bill in question if he so desires. 

Referring to the question of measurement rules for the Panama 
Canal, I wish to take this opportunity to invite your attention to bill 
H. R. 9818, which was favorably reported from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce under date of February 11, 1916 (see 


Rept. No. 173, 64th Cong., 1st sess.). I trust that the introduction of 
bill H. R. 13845 will not delay the consideration of bill II. R. 9818 


when the same is reached on the House Calendar, as there is urgent 
need of this legislation, for reasons which you fully understand. 
Very respectfully, 
NEWTON D. BAKer, 
Secretary of War. 
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OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. COLEMAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In Toe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 31, 1917. 


Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech de- 
livered by Representative Wi~L1AmM R. Woop, of Indiana, before 
the Pittsburgh Tariff Club, on Monday of this week, on the 
subject, “ William McKinley.” 

The speech is as follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster and members of the Young Men's Republican 
Tariff Club, I wish to congratulate the members of this club for 
their annual observance of this day. By so doing, you not only 
pay just tribute to the memory of a great man, but you also 
provide an occasion at which matters of moment in the affairs 
of the country may be discussed and the future welfare of the 
great political party to which you belong considered. 

Every mountain range has a few lofty peaks that tower 
high above the mean level. So also has every nation of the 
world a few great characters who, by reason of the impress 
made by them in their lifetime, survive the ages. If I were 
ealled upon to name three such characters from the Presidents 


of the United States; I would name Washington, Lincoln, and 
McKinley. 
It is necessary in order that the name of a man may long 


} 


survive in any country that there be a national crisis of which 
he makes himself the master. We had o Revolutionary 
crisis, out of which the Nation was born, and of which Wash 
ington was the master. Then, there came a time when that 
Nation, which was wrought for liberty and dedicated to free- 
dom, was on the verge of destruction and ruin, In that, the 


ir 





darkest hour of our country’s history, there emerged from the 
prairies of Illinois that great, good man, Abraham Lincoln, who 
was destined to be the savior of the Union. 

In 1896 when the financial condition of this country had 
reached such a plight that national bankruptcy and dishonor 
were staring us in the face, and when a very large per cent of 
our so-called statesmen was advocating that we pay our in- 


debtedness, public and private, with a debased currency; and 


when the political party then in power, true to its past tradi- 
tions and present practices, had depleted the Public Treasury 
and was piling up millions in deficit by reason of its ever de- 
structive policy of a tariff for revenue only, then it was that the 
country turned to that master mind, William McKinley. Mc- 
Kinl had long stood preeminent as the champion of an honest 
cul y and for a protective tariff that would not only raise 
revenu to meet all the current expense of government but 
which would at the same time build up American industries 
and give employment to American workmen a‘ splendid wage. 
To carry out these principles William McKinley was chosen as 
President, and that he performed well his part, the greatest 
era of real prosperity this country has ever known may be 
called upon to attest. 

It is not my purpose to-night to review the personal or private 
side of William McKinley’s life, interesting as that is and as 
much as we should desire to see it emulated. But it is my 


purpose, briefly as I can, to compare some of the political and 
economic conditions existing at the time he became President 
with some of the political and economic conditions existing now, 
that we may see whether like causes produce like effects, and 
whether the remedies applied then are not just as essential now. 

Whe 
this country were for the most part closed. Men and women 
who had once found employment therein were idle. Evidences 
of hunger and want were seen everywhere. The United States 
Treasury was empty. Bonds had to be issued to pay the cur- 
rent expenses of government. The Democratic majority then 
in Congress had repealed the McKinley protective-tariff law 
and had given us in its place a tariff law for revenue only that 
had proven most disastrous to our industries. 

Compare this condition with that which prevailed in 1914, 
immediately before the war in Europe began, when there were 
4,000,000 wage earners in the United States who could find 
nothing to do. This army of the unemployed was far greater 
than it was in the nineties when Coxey marched his horde of 
idle from 


men the Missouri River to the very steps of the 
Capitol in Washington, as a protest against the then existing 
condition of affairs. Soup houses and bread lines were the 


order of the hour, and the charitable societies and institutions 
here were taxed to their uttermost to care for those 
who were actually hungry. Our balance of trade had entirely 


disappeared. Our imports were many millions in excess of our 


everv\ 


exports. The surplus which the Taft administration had left 
in the Treasury had entirely disappeared and we found our- 
selves again sliding down the deficit plank at the rate of 


$10,000,000 per month. 

In order to meet the current expense of government, the pres- 
ent administration was compelled by special enactment to levy 
onerous war taxes at a time when we had no war and when we 
were at peace with all the world. This administration will go 
down in history with this unique but unenviable distinction. 
It was the first, and I hope the last, to raise revenue by war 
taxes in time of peace. 

Just at the time when this country was witnessing the most 
painful demonstration that it has ever had of the baleful in- 
fluences of a Democratic tariff for revenue only upon the in- 
dustries of our country, the greatest war in all time broke out 
in Kurope, which was destined to be the good angel of the 
Democratic Party. 

Strange as it may seem, the apologists for the administration 
for months after this war began attributed our deplorable 
financial and industrial condition to this war; but after a while 
when the war was well advanced and the necessities of the war- 
ring nations made demand upon every resource that we had or 
could provide to supply them with all the implements and in- 
cidents of warfare; when the blood money of Europe began to 
pour into our coffers to pay for all this, then all of a. sudden 
these same apologists of the administration discovered that we 
were in the midst of a most wonderful prosperity that was due 
entirely to the economic policy of the Democratic Party. But 
these claims can not leng survive under the light of the figures 
furnished by our customhouse and United States Treasury 
reports. 

It is true that our balance of trade has been retrieved and 
is greater to-day than it ever was since the beginning of our 
Government; but what made it so and what is keeping it so? 
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Within the last 12 months I have heard a number of Democratic 
Congressmen declare in public debate on the floor of the House, 
that not to exceed 3 per cent of our increased exports is due to 
the war. But when they made this declaration, if they were 
honest, they had in mind but two items, gunpowder and cannon 
balls. We can not maintain armies and conduct warfare with 
gunpowder and cannon balls alone. These are now and always 
have been the smallest items of expense in such conduct. The 
soldier has to be fed and clothed and shod. Transportation 
facilities have to be furnished, and all the implements and in- 
cidents of war have to be had. When we consider all thes: 
as being essential to the conduct of this European war, and all 
of which items we have been furnishing in such large quantities, 
we find that they make up more than 70 per cent of our ex- 
portations. We will also discover that of the articles that ar 
not used either directly or indirectly in the war our exports 
have decreased nearly 12 per cent. 

While we are considering the enormous increase in our ex 
portations, let us look for a moment at the enormous increas 
of our importations since the adoption of the present tari! 
schedules, and especially those increases since this war com 
menced. Our importations in 11 months of 1914, one-half oj 
which time was before the war and one-half after the war com 
menced, amounted to $1,674,619,456. Our importations for t) 
11 months for the year 1916 amounted to $2,186,821,70: 
The increase of importations of the last 11 months over the fir 
11 months referred to amounts to $512,202,247. This increas: 
was made possible in spite of the extraordinary obstacles placed 
in the paths of the sea by reason of the war. What it would 
have amounted to had there been no war in HKurope no one ¢ai 
even conjecture. 

We do not get any revenue from our exports, as everyon 
knows, but we should get quite one-half of the revenue necessar) 
to defray our expense of government from our imports. We ar 
not. doing it, even as large as our imports are as compared wit! 
what they were under the Taft administration, when we did 
derive from this source half of the revenue necessary to defray) 
the expense of our Government. Our total imports for the en 
tire year of 1916 was $2,391,716,335. The revenue derived ther« 
from was $217,589,766.54. It should have been more than twic 
as much. The increase of imports for the calendar year 191 
exceeds any previous corresponding 12-month period by $571] 
000,000. Yet the customs receipts collected on these increased 
imports is a hundred million dollars less than was collected 
during any 12-month period under the Payne tariff law whe: 
the maximum imports for any one year did not exceed thr 
hundred and thirty millions. If the same rate of duty had been 
applied to the dutiable imports of 1916 that was applied under 
the Payne law, our revenue derived therefrom instead of being 
two hundred and seventeen and one-half millions would hav 
anounted to nearly five hundred millions, and there would have 
been no necessity for the unjust, onerous, and troublesome spe 
cial taxes resorted to by this administration. 

At no time since this Government was founded, either in peace 
or in war, was the burden of taxation directly levied upon the 
people as great as it is to-day. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary amount of money that is 
being raised by reason of this direct taxation, we have a bank 
rupt Treasury and no money to discharge our current indebte: 
ness. One of the best evidences of this is to be found in th 
fact that when the revenue bill was enacted into law at the las 
session of Congress the stamp tax on bank checks and othe: 
instruments was repealed and provision made for the redemp 
tion of the unused stamps held by the various banks and othe: 
institutions throughout the country. This law went into effect 
in September. Immediately these stamps began to pour into th 
United States Treasury for redemption, but not a single cent’s 
worth has been redeemed since October, and the Treasury D« 
partment does not now even acknowledge receipt of these stamp: 
for the reason that to acknowledge them would be to confe: 
that they had no money with which to redeem them; and ther 
is now accumulated in the Treasury of the United States near)) 
$5,000,000 worth of these unredeemed stamps. 

The actual deficit in the United States Treasury on the last 
day of December was $22,000,000. It is practically $50,000,000 
to-day. We are creating a deficit at the rate of nearly a millio: 
dollars every day. 

How does this administration propose to meet this deplorable 
condition? They propose, first, to increase the inheritance tax 
50 per cent. They propose to confiscate practically all the earn 
ings of copartnerships and corporations in excess of 8 per cen! 
From these sources of increased direct taxation they expect tv 
realize $236,000,000. 

They propose to have authorized for sale three hundred 
million of short-time certificates or bonds. They propose to 


same 














and sell one hundred million of long-time bonds; 


authorize ) 
and, in addition to al! this, they will use the $240,000,000 of 
Panama bonds already authorized, and for the sale of which no 


additional legislation is required. 
$876,000,000. 

That will stop, for a time at least, the leak in the United 
States Treasury. It has already been admitted that unless 
this amount of money is raised the deficit in the Treasury on 
the 30th day of June, 1918, will amount to $382;000,000. How 
much more than this it will really amount to the Lord only 
knows; but it is safe to say that they have made it no smaller 
than it will really be. 

It was charged during the recent campaign by the Republican 
Party that there would be a deficit in the United States Treas- 
ury before the close of the Sixty-fourth Congress on March 
4 next, and that bonds would have to be issued to meet the 
current expense of government. Mr. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury, who knew then the exact condition of our finances 
and. what that condition would be by the 4th of March, boldly 
refuted this charge, declared it was untrue, and that it was 
gotten up merely for political effect. His statement was pub- 
lished broadeast throughout the country. 

When all this money raised by these extraordinary methods 
is swallowed up by. the insatiate maw of this extravagant ad- 
ministration what then are we going. to do?) How, then, are 
we going to pay off this bonded indebtedness? There is but 
one way, and that is by reinstating the Republican. Party. and 
reinstalling its policy of protection to American industry. This 
was the cure that was applied by McKinley in 1896. It worked 
like magie then, and we will find that there is greater need 
for this remedy when this European war is over, for the patient 
will be sicker than it was then. When the 20,000,000 men who 
were drawn from the factory and farm into this war, and who 
thereby became consumers entirely, return to their pursuits of 
peace and become producers again, then we will realize as never 
before the absolute necessity of a tariff that will protect our 
manufactures and our farms from the cheap produets of foreign 
factory and farm and our workingmen from the cheap laber 
of Europe and the Orient. 

President Wilson said, just a: few days before the last elec- 
tion in one of his Shadow Lawn speeehes, that we need give our- 
selves but little coneern about all this, that it would take the 
nations now engaged in war a deeade and perhaps longer to 
rehabilitate their factories: which have been destroyed and to 
repair their waste places. How he could have made this state- 
ment in the light of the then and now existing facts is a 
mystery to me, for there has not been a factory destroyed in 
all Germany, Austria, Hungary, or Great Britain, and less than 
20 per cent of the industries of France have even been affected. 
All of the factories in these countries that I have named which 
are unaffected have been and are running. day and night, piling 
up their surplus products against the coming of the end of this 
war. In Germany alone 3,000,000 prisoners are engaged in 
these. faetory pursuits. All the maimed and crippled who can 
work at all are contributing their share. If this war should 
end te-morrow, we would find. these factories better equipped 
than they have ever been in the world before and being oper- 
ated with greater efficiency. 

When the last shot is fired im this. war it will be a signal 
for thousands, of interned merchant vessels: in our harbors and 
the harbors of other neutral nations to commence plowing the 
open seas, going to every trading. pert in the civilized world, 
freighted with manufactured goods. of all kinds, and in the 
sale of which we, cam not hope to compete. 

What have we done to help it? What have we done to pro- 
tect ourselves: against this rising storm? Absolutely nothing. 
When the day; comes, as it. certainly must come, the millions 
who were out of employment when this war commenced will 
be idle again, plus millions more. Then the cup, now filled 
With the blood-red wine of this war prosperity, will be empty, 
and we will only taste the lees, the bitter lees. Then again, as 
in 1896, will there be. need for the Republican Party and an- 
other MeKinley with his: policy of protection to save the coun- 
try from financial disaster. 

It seems: that the Republican Party was born to save. It 
Saved the Unien in 1861, the country’s credit in 1876, and the 
Nation’s honor in 1896, and all of its poteney to save must be 
invoked in the months that are shortly to ceme. 

_Now is: a good time te compare: the attitude of William Mce- 
Kinley as President with the attitude of President Wilson in 
reference to the matter of his own succession. The first term 
of President McKinley had proven a suecess even greater than 
his most sanguine friends had anticipated: The promises made 
in his party platform had beem Kept. Mills and factories, long 
closed, had been opened. The wheels of industry were busy 


Thus they expect to raise 
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everywhere, giving employment to every person who 


desired to 


work, at good wages: Business confidence was restored and 
capital was: seeking investment in business enterprises. Our 


foreign trade was extended by leaps and bounds. 
of exports over imports during McKinley’s first 
to $2,354,442,213, nearly seven times greater than it been 
for the whole period from Washington to McKinley. So colos- 
sal these figures that they astounded the world and forever put 
to: rest the fallaey that ‘in order to extend our trade among the 
nations of the earth we must have free trade with these nations. 
During these: four years we successfully fought the Spanish 
War, gave Cuba her freedom, and thus: proved to the world that 
there is at least one nation which is not altogether selfish in 
the prosecution of a war. As McKinley truly said, it was a 
triumph of American civilization. So universal was the satis- 
faction of our countrymen with the conduct of public affairs 
and so great was the prosperity and cententment of all our 
people that there was little doubt as to President MeKinley 
being reelected, but his. majority was far greater than was 
expected. Iti was overwhelming. Net long after the commenee- 
ment of his second term it began to be whispered abont in high 
official circles; and even suggested through the: pubtic press, 
that imasmuch as we now have a President in whom the great 
masses of our people have the utmost confidence, and whe, by 
reason of his: wise and far-seeing statesmanship in so short a 
time, brought our Nation out of bankruptcy practically and 
made it one of the largest creditor nations on the faee of the 
earth, he was again to be his own suecesser. But immediately 
when the President saw that this scheme was taking definite 
shape he declared in no uncertain terms, “It must not and it 
shail not be.” And the people knew he meant what he said. 
Thus by his example did he reaffirm the wise admonition of Wash 
ington, that no man should be President more than two terms. 

Contrast this conduct of President McKinley with the conduct 
of the present incumbent of the White House. True, President 
Wilson has just been eleeted for his second term, but this is 
one more term than he should in henor have asked for or ae 
eepted. The first platform upon which he was elected contained 
these positive and definite words: 


Our increase 
amounted 


term 


had 


We favor a single presidential term, and to that end urge the adop- 
tion of am amendment to the Constitution making the President of thi 
United States ineligible for reelection, and we pledge the candidate of 
this convention to this principle. 

William Jennings Bryan, who was responsible for the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Wilson by the Baltimore convention, and who was 
his. chief spokesman during the campaign of 1912, while 
cussing this plank of the platform at a great meeting heid at 
Indianapolis on October 17, 1912, said: 

We present him (Mr. Wilson) not only qualified in every way, but 
we present him pledged to a single term, that he may be your President 
and spend no time dividing patronage in order to secure 
that he need spend no time in planning for reelection; that he may give 
you ail his: thought and all his heart and all his energy. I believe that 
when a man is lifted by his countrymen to this pinnacle of power he 
ought to tear from his heart every thought of ambition, and on bis 
bended knees consecrate his term to his country’s service. That is our 
ideal President, and we present to you a man who measures up to that 
ideal. 

Mr. Wilson not only aceepted this plank and permitted his 
spokesman to assure the people of the country of his acceptance 
of the same, but he did ail he could himself to the 
people of the virtue of the principle involved therein. As it 
turned out, however, this plank was just used by him on which 
to get in, for immediately after the election he repudiated it in 
toto and commenced paving the way for his own succession. 
Instead of using his influence to help in carrying out the pledge 
contained in that plank—to amend the Constitution limiting the 
President to one term—he set about actively to defeat it, and did 
defeat it. That he did defeat it is abundantly proven by indis- 
putable evidence. Mr. Wilson was elected President in Novem- 
ber, 1912. He was inaugurated March 4, 1913. On February 1, 
1913, one month and three days before he was inaugurated, a 
resolution to amend the Constitution by limiting the President 
to one term of office passed the Senate of a States by 
the necessary majority—17 Republicans votitflr it and only 
1 Democrat voting against it. The sentiment. in the House at 
the time was overwhelmingly in favor of this resolution and it 
would have passed that body in shert order had it net 
the intervention of Mr. Wilson himself. On 12th day of 
February, 1913, 11 days after this resolution had passed the 
Senate and before there was time for its consideration in the 


«lI~N- 


delegates ; 


impress 


been for 


the 


House, he addressed an open letter to A. Mitchell Palm a 
member of the Democratic national committee and a Repre- 
sentative in Congress, in which he said: 

A fixed constitutional limitation to a single term of office is highly 
arbitrary and unsatisfactory from every point of view. I believe that 
we should fatally embarrass ourselves if we made the constitutional 


change proposed. 
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This letter was immediately brought to the attention of the 
Democratic committee having the bill in charge in the House. 
The fact is it was written for that purpose, and it had the de- 
sired effect. The bill was put to sleep and still slumbers in the 
hands of the committee, and the President is elected for a second 
term, 

In the letter above referred to, from Mr. Wilson to Mr. 
Palmer, the author also said, in substance, that in his opinion a 
man should be permitted to be President as long and as often 
as the people want him to be. If the surmises of many who are 
watching the actions of the President at close range are cor- 
rect, he is doing his utmost to convince the people that they 
should want him again, and that he should be his own succes- 
sor for a third term. Thus has he stultified not only his own 


but his party’s pledge to the people. And he has also dem- 
onstrated his willingness to trample in the dust the great 


example set by Washington and which was so nobly emphasized 
by Melsinley. 

There is another comparison between President McKinley 
and President Wilson that I desire to make. President Mc- 
Kinley believed with the fathers that for a government demo- 
cratic in form and republican in character to survive the shocks 
of time and not fall decadent as its predecessor republics had, 
it should be divided into three separate and distinct parts— 
the executive, the legislative, and the judicial—each with duties 
and functions clearly defined, each independent of the other, 
and without the right of one to encroach upon the others. And 
from the beginning of his administration to the day of his death 
he strictly adhered in practice to this principle. He contented 
himself with the exercise of the prerogative given him under 
the Constitution by advising Congress, through stated messages, 
as to what he thought concerning the needs of the country and 
the desires of its people. In this way he gave to the representa- 
tives of the people his recommendations, to be acted upon and 
determined by them after due deliberation and consideration. 
At no time did he threaten them or cajole them. He respected 
the Congress and the rights of the Congressmen, and in turn he 
was respected by Congress and Congressmen, irrespective of 
party, as few other Presidents before or since have been re- 
spected. To this mutual respect of the rights of the two de- 
partments of our Government more than to any other cause 
may justly be attributed the rare good feeling that prevailed 
throughout the country during the period of the McKinley ad- 
ministration. No one ever heard of President McKinley threat- 
ening a Congressman that his patronage would be withheld 
unless he voted for this bill or against that. No one ever 
heard of his going to the Capitol and peremptorily demanding 
that Representatives and Senators of his political faith should 
surrender their judgment to his will. Such action was not only 
foreign to his nature, but would have been violative of his sense 
of duty. 

Not so with the present incumbent. He has neither respect 
nor regard for the constitutional rights of the Congress or of 
Congressmen, except as the mere instruments to carry out his 
dictates; and when he changes his mind on any proposition, 
Which is not uncommon, he expects his party adherents in Con- 
gress to change their minds with him, and without asking any 
questions. Thus far they have done it, with here and there 
only a little rumble of dissension, but never amounting to seri- 
ous opposition, 

sy way of example, let us look for a moment at his Panama 
Canal episode, The Democratic platform of 1912 contained the 
following plank: 


We favor the exemption from tolls of 
coastwise trade passing through the canal. 


American ships engaged in 

The Republican platform and the Progressive platform in that 
campaign contained a similar plank. There was no opposition 
apparently to this eminently fair discrimination in the United 
States, and in conformity with this unanimous desire of the 
people a law was passed exempting American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade from the payment of tolls. Very soon after 
Mr. Wilson Wepnousarste he sent a message to Congress in 
which he demffided that this law be repealed. He did not then 
give, and up to this day has not given, any reason for this ex- 
traordinary action on his part. Upon the President's demand 
Democratic Members in the House and Senate, who not’ only 
supported this measure by their votes but also spoke in favor 
of the same, blindly voted for its repeal. Those Members of 
Congress who were slow to act to his dictates for the repeal of 
this law were soon made to understand that if they continued 
in their opposition they would suffer all the consequences 
that it was within the power of a President to inflict, and 
they yielded their own opinions and surrendered their own 
judgment. 
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The so-called warning resolution considered at the last ses- 
sion of Congress affords another striking example of the dic- 
tatorial manner of our President. More than 90 per cent of the 
Members of the House and Senate were in favor of passing a 
resolution to warn Americans to stay off of the armed merchant- 
men of belligerent nations, feeling that this warning was justi- 
fied not only for the protection of Americans themselves but 
above all to protect the United States from becoming involved 
in this European war. The President himself at one period 
was in favor of this resolution, but, as in the case of the Panama 
Canal tolls, for some unexplained reason he changed his mind, 
and demanded that this warning resolution should be killed. 
Leading Senators and Representatives were sent for who had 
expressed themselves openly in favor of this resolution and 
some of whom had made speeches in their respective bodies in 
favor of it, and they were plainly informed that this resolution 
must be defeated, and that no matter what they thought about 
it as individuals, as Members of Congress they must vote against 
it. This they did, and the resolution was killed. 

When the present Democratic tariff bill was under considera- 
tion in the Congress the President demanded that both sugar 
and wool should be placed upon the free list, and this, too, 
against the judgment of the leaders of his party in both branches 
of Congress. On the floor of the House and Senate this remark- 
able spectacle was presented in the consideration of this bill, 
Members openly stating that the placing of sugar and wool upon 
the free list would be destructive and ruinous to these industries 
in this country, and that in their judgment such action should 
not be taken, yet they were surrendering their own convictions 
and their own judgment at the behest of the President. And 
both of these items were put upon the free list, costing the Gov- 
ernment in consequence more than $75,000,000 in revenue, and 
but for the war and the subsequent action of Congress in plac- 
ing the tariff back on sugar these industries would have been 
absolutely ruined. 

Another striking example of the President’s dictation is 
afforded by his action with reference to the child-labor bill that 
passed the House early in the last session, and which passed the 
Senate but a few days before final adjournment. The Demo- 
cratic steering committee of the Senate, with the knowledge, 
consent, and approval of the President, formulated a program 
and placed thereon the bills that should be taken up for consid- 
eration during the remaining days of that session. The child- 
labor bill was not included in this program. When it became 
known that it had been omitted criticism was heard generally 
throughout the North because of its omission. It was not 
many weeks before the election. The President heard the 
rumble, and notwithstanding the fact that he was opposed to 
the child-labor bill himself and had frequently in public speeches 
and written articles declared it to be unconstitutional, and not- 
withstanding the further fact that he had agreed with certain 
southern Senators and Representatives who were opposed to the 
child-labor bill that the same should not be considered during 
the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress, yet when it be- 
came apparent that if it was not considered it would be the 
means of losing him some votes in certain of the Northern 
States, he, without notice, came out on the Hill, sent for the 
Democratic leaders in the Senate and demanded that their 
program of procedure be opened up and the child-labor bill be 
included therein. When confronted with the promises that he 
had made these southern Senators and Representatives, and also 
with his former position with reference to this character of legis- 
lation being unconstitutional, he brushed those who had the 
temerity to speak to him about it aside and informed them that 
no matter what he had promised or what he had seid previously 
on this subject, this bill must be passed, and it was passed. 

The last exhibition of this character that he gave before the 
adjournment of the first session of the present Congress was 
with reference to the so-called railroad men’s eight-hour bill. 
His intermediation was not solicited in this matter at any time 
by anyone. The gentlemen who represented the railroad brother- 
hoods did not want his interference and those who represented 
the railroads did not want it. But he took it upon himself, 
thinking that by so doing he could materially enhance his 
chances for reelection. The bill that was formulated and pre- 
sented to Congress did not embody the ideas or desires of the 
railroad men, and it was opposed by those representing the 
railroads. He sent it to the House of Representatives and de- 
manded that it be passed within 48 hours. Six months’ time 
was occupied in public hearings on the naval appropriation bill, 
yet this eight-hour law legislation, which concerned a hundred 
million people, was not considered for six seconds; it was not 
considered at all by any committee of the House. It is a mis- 


taken idea to say that this bill was forced through Congress by 
They had nothing to do with it. 


the railroad men. It was 
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forced through Congress by the President himself, and what- 
ever blame should attach fer this outrageous piece of business 
should be laid at the door of the President himself. 

The presidents of these railroad brotherhoods are now 
saying, before the committee hearing with reference to fur- 
ther proposed legislation concerning strikes, that they reluc- 
tantiy submitted their case to the President at his behest and 
that what they obtained was a mere shell, empty of any good 
purpose, and that they new regret that they were duped by him 
into submitting to his proposal. Everybody now knows that this 
whole scheme was for the purpose of getting votes and was 
never intended to afford permanent relief either to the brother- 
hoods, to the railroads, or to the public. 

I have called your attention to but a few of the many ex- 
amples that might be cited of the President dictating legisla- 
tion and preventing legislation, but they are certainly sufficient 
to convince anyone that Mr. Wilson has no respect whatever 
for that portion of our Constitution which declares in favor of 
separate and distinct branches of Government and that one 
shall not encroach upon the duties or deliberations of the other. 

I wish that every voter, every schoolboy and schoolgirl in 
this country could be made to realize and appreciate the 
enormity of this action of the President of the United States 
and what it means to the future of this Government if its prac- 
tice is to be persisted in. I wish that every voter, every school- 
boy and schoolgirl would read and conjure what was said by 
Washington in his farewell address upon this proposition, which 
is as follows: 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking in a free coun- 
try should inspire caution in those intrusted with its administration, 
to confine themselves within their respective constitutional spheres, 
avoiding in the exercise of the powers of one department to encroach upon 
another. * * * ‘The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise 
ef political power by dividing and distributing it into different de- 
positories and constituting each the guardian of the public weal 
against the invasions of the others has been evidenced by experiments, 
ancient and modern, some of them in our country and under our own 
eyes. To preserve them must be as necessary as to institute them. 
If, in the opinion of the people, the distribution or modification of the 
constitutional powers be in any particular wrong, let it be corrected 
by an amendment in the way which the Constitution designates; but 
let there be no change by usurpation. for though this in one instance 
may be the instrument of good it is the customary weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed. 

Was there ever a time since these words of wisdom were 
spoken when there was greater need that they should be con- 
sidered and sink deep into the hearts of every lover of his 
country and his country’s institutions than there is now? 

If we are to submit to a continuation of the practices of the 
President of the United States dictating absolutely to Congress 
what bills it shall pass and what bills it shall not pass, the time 
is near at hand when the Congress of the United States will be 
a useless thing. And if the people submit to this thing with 
reference to the Congress, how long will it be until they will 
submit likewise to presidential dictation to the Supreme Court 
of the United States as to what interpretation that body shall 
give to the laws which were passed under and by virtue of his 
dictation? When that time comes this Government of ours, 
which was established by the fathers as an asylum of liberty, 
will be a depotism pure and simple. 

I ask you, therefore, if it is not high time that we pay heed 
to the wholesome advice of Washington and to the precepts 
and example of McKinley? 

President McKinley was a partisan in the truest sense of 
that term. He believed in political parties, and that political 
parties are essential to the very existence of our kind of gov- 
ernment. He believed thoroughly in the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Republican Party, and that these principles are 
the best that have ever been administered for the greatest 
benefit of the greatest number. He believed in party organiza- 
tion; that party organization is the only reliable agency through 
which representatives of party policy can be selected, and that 
such selections so made can best be depended upon to fully 
carry out party policies. But he was not a spoilsman. He 
believed in the fitness of things. He believed in rewarding 
men for party service and loyalty, but he always required that 
men so rewarded should measure up to the place they were 
appointed to fill, In making political appointments he ad- 
hered closely to the idea that he could serve his party best 
by .building up the public service rather than by crippling it 
through mere political expediency. In this sense he was a par- 
tisan. But as President and in his treatment of all public 
questions he eccupied the plane of a statesman, and never did 
even the suspicion of partisan purpose attach to his action 
with reference to these questions. He was the President of 
all the people in the broadest possible sense, without distinction 
as to section or class. 

Fortunate would we be in this crisis of our country’s history 
if we had another McKinley, and better far would it have been 
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if we had had a President like him during the last four years. 
Such a President would have known our whole country and 
been aequainted with its diversified imterests. Such a Presi- 
dent would be responsive to the best interests of all our people, 
and at no time would he resort to mere academic subterfuge. 

With the ship of state under the command of such a captain, 
our people would feel safe from the dangers of shipwreck that 
have been besetting us and are gravely besetting us to-day. 
McKinley would never have sailed this ship into the uncertain 
seas that President Wilson did last week. Rather would he have 
used the chart and compass left by Washington in his Fare- 
well Address, when he bade us under all circumstances keep 
ourselves free from all foreign entanglements and alliances, 
from even the possibility of such. 

If we had had a President like McKinley during these last 
four years and had such a President now, he would be looking 
to the future welfare and development of our commercial pos- 
sibilities. He would take advantage of the present war situa- 
tion to provide better industrial conditions for our people when 
this war is over. He would put into practice that portion of 
the last public utterance he ever made to the American people, 
in which he said: 

Our capacity to produce has developed so enormously and our proed- 
ucts have so multiplied that the problem of more markets requires 
our urgent and immediate attention. Only a broad and enlightened 
policy will keep what we have. No other policy will get more. In 
these times of marvelous business energy and gain we ought to be 
looking to the future, strengthening the weak places in our industrial 
and commercial systems, that we may be ready for any storm or 
strain. 

And a most fitting time this is to have sunk deep in the heart 
and memory of every loyal American these memorable words of 
admonition given us by this martyred President : 

Let us ever remember that our interest is in concord, not conflict, 
-_ that our real eminence rests in the victories of peace, not those 
ol war. 


Revenue Bill. 
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Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I believe that the method of 
raising the revenues for this Government provided for in this 
bill will prove a distinct disappointment to the American people. 

The people of this country are patriotic and are prepared to 
make any sacrifice and pay any reasonable and just tax to the 


|end that all governmental activities may be wisely and eco- 
nomically administered and at the same time carry out a “ pre- 
paredness program” by which we hope to uphold the dignity 


of and respect for this great country in time of peace and 
to give a good account of ourselves if war should come. 

But, Mr. Speaker, even those who are left untouched by 
this method of taxation are moved in a spirit of fairness to 
protest against legislation that, though apparently aimed at 
the great industrial centers of this country, will in my opinion 
prove a “ boomerang,” and the South will be the first to 
the adverse effects of this measure. 

The South is now in course of development and needs only 
eapital to build up its industries, exploit its great resources, 
and make if it a section of this country that nature, by reason 
of its climate and great fertility, destined that it should be. 

Those who seek to invest their money in the South have 
heretofore been attracted by our liberal corporate laws, pur- 
posely enacted in order to attract foreign capital and encourage 
local capital to venture into new enterprises, and such invest- 
ments are almost invariably made through the formation of 
stock companies. Investments in new enterprises are often 
hazardous, and are made because the investors are not content 
to accept a minimum return on their money, and are willil 


feel 


to take a chance of either losing or of reaping more than an 
ordinary profit on their investment. 
If no profits are realized or if their entire capital is wiped 


out they are in no way compensated therefor, but if perchance 
the investment is successful and a profit is realized then such 
investors must lose no time in preparing to meet the “ tax- 
gatherer.” They must not only pay the corporation tax of 2 
per cent assessed by the act of 1916, but they must also pay 
the additional tax of 8 per cent on all profits over and above 8 
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per cent, in excess of $5,000, as provided and assessed in this 
act. 

It may be that most of this tax will be paid by the great in- 
dustrial and manufacturing centers, but it will at the same time 
prove a great hardship to the South, in that it will discourage 
the investment of capital and arrest the development of our 
great resources, 

Legislation that is both class and discriminatory can not help 
but create widespread resentment, and this will be followed 
by well planned and studied attempts to evade the tax. The 
“tax dodgers” will now proceed to multiply and water will 
be in great demand in the stock market. 

The party responsible for this legislation can not be cen- 
sured for its efforts to raise revenue, because all parties have 
indorsed the program of preparedness and have voted millions 
of dollars to provide for the increased appropriations for the 
Army, Navy, and fortifications, and it falls to the majority 
party to devise ways and means to raise the necessary funds. 

But the method proposed in this bill is not only un-American 
in that it is class and discriminatory legislation, but it is a 
departure by the Democratic Party from the doctrine that is 
most conspicuously set forth in the Democratic platforms. The 
Democratic platform of 1912 contains this plank : 

We recognize that our system of tariff taxation is intimately con- 
nected with the business of the country, and we favor the ultimate 
attainment of the principles we advocate by legislation that will not 
injure or destroy legitimate industry. 

It is true that in the light of the Underwood bill that was 
passed a few months after the adoption of this platform it 
would seem that this plank was either forgotten or ignored, 
but certainly some attention will be paid the platform of 1916, 
which contains this plank: 

We reaffirm our belief in the doctrine of a tariff for the purpose of 
providing sufficient revenue for the operation of the Government cco- 
nomically administered. * * * 

Mr. Speaker, I am not looking at this matter from the stand- 
point of a partisan, as I am prepared to support meritorious 
measures fathered by either of the dominant parties, but it does 
strike me that if this plank in the Democratic platform means 
anything, it means that this party believes in a tariff for the 
purpose of providing the necessary revenues for this Govern- 
ment. 

Neyer in its history has this Government been in such absolute 
need of revenues, and yet the dominant party now seems about 
to again abandon its platform and enter upon a method of taxa- 
tion which, if persisted in, means that all protection to Ameri- 
can industries, incidental or otherwise, will under Democratic 
rule be a thing of the past. 

The doctrine of a “tariff for revenue with incidental pro- 
tection” could be invoked at this time to good purpose. It 
would do much toward raising the revenue which is now so 
much needed, and it would at the same time prepare us to meet 
the struggle for industrial and commercial supremacy, which 
is sure to follow the restoration of peace in Europe, when our 
country will be flooded with the products of poorly paid foreign 
labor, with which we can not successfully compete without a 
fair and adequate tariff, whether it be imposed for “ incidental 
protection ” or for protection pure and simple. 

I have voted for and supported all of the measures looking 
to preparedness, and I now regret that I can not vote for the 
measure that will finance this program. 

I believe the method of taxation proposed in this bill to 
be un-American, undemocratic, and unpatriotic, because all 
classes nnd all sections should contribute toward the support 
of this Government and should deem it a great and proud 
privilege to be able to participate in the maintenance of the 
dignity, honor, and glory of this great Republic. 


Memorial of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a memorial of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., of Springfield, 
Muss., protesting against this bill (H. R. 20573) as applying to 
mutual life insurance companies, 
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The memorial is as follows: 
Memorial of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


The memorial of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., of 

Springfield, Mass., is presented to the Congress in protest against the 
provisions in the ss bill, H, R. 20573, entitled, “A bill to provide 
increased revenue to defray the expenses of the increased appropria- 
tions for the Army and Navy and the extensions of fortifications, and 
for other purposes,’ which proposes to increase the Federal tax upon 
mutual life insurance companies including your memorialist. The mu- 
tual life insurance companies of the United States are the outgrowth 
of the old-time voluntary associations of individuals for the purpose of 
contributing to repair the misfortunes and losses inflicted upon the 
dependents of deceased persons through their deceases. These com- 
anies have no capital stock and pay no dividends to stockholders from 
he operations of such companies. All the property and assets belong 
to the respective policyholders thereof, and any excess of income over 
expenses and funds necessarily retained, as required by law to safe- 
guard and guarantee the fulfillment of the policy obligations of such 
companies, are distributed to the policyholders pro rata in accord- 
ance with the conditions of their contracts of insurance. Such com- 
panies are not conducted for the profit or advantage of any particular 
individual, or set of individuals, but the business of such companies 
is purely cooperative and is managed and conducted solely for the pur- 
pose of furnishing to the respective policyholders thereof the greatest 
possible amount of individual benefit in return for the deposits or 
premium payments received from them. 

The bill relieves from this tax all cooperative or mutual savings 
banks, savings and loan associations, and many other organizations, 
including hail, cyclone, and fire insurance companies of a local charac- 
ter whose income is used to meet expenses and which are not con- 
ducted for the profit, or whose net income does not inure to the benefit 
of any private stockholder or individual. Apparently the only reason 
why other mutual insurance companies, whose scope may have extended 
beyond the limits of the town, city, county, or State where organized, 
are not likewise exempted from the tax, is not because of the lack of 
the cooperative or mutual method of conducting business, but rather 
on account of the larger amount of business done and correspondingly 
greater amount of gross income received therefrom. Surely if the 
principle of exempting cooperative or mutual companies transacting 
business of this character is correct for the purpose of encouraging 
and building up the practice of forethought and prudence in protecting 
the individual interest of the insured in the smaller companies, then 
it should likewise be extended to the larger companies of the same 
character who, by reason of their’ wider field of action, do so much 
more to promote these praiseworthy ends. It is true that the bill pro- 
poses to grant to mutual, fire, marine, casualty, employers’ Hability, 
and workmen’s compensation insurance companies and to all life in- 
surance companies distributing among policyholders any excess pre- 
miums that may have been collected, the right of not reporting as in- 
come for taxing parpones the amount of deposits or premiums so re- 
turned to their policyholders, It is universally recognized at the 
present day that mutual life insurance companies are preferred to 
Savings banks by many thoughtful and ehadent persons as depositories 
for the fruits of their energy, thrift, and self-sacrifice. This plan for 
the accumulation of savings, coupled with the provision for death 
benefits, has far outstripped the savings banks in the opinion of the 
public, as is clearly evidenced by the larger amounts paid the life 
insurance companies of our country. Why, therefore, should not all 
life insurance companies, operated on the mutual plan and not for the 
benefit or profit of stockholders or other private persons, be placed 
in the class with cooperative savings banks and savings cod loan 
associations and the other mutual insurance companies whose territory 
is confined to their local limits? 

The great economists of the world have agreed that each progressive 
and well-intentioned government should encourage its citizens in pro- 
viding by some kind of insurance against their future misfortunes and 
losses, as this means distributes these calamities over such a wide 
circle that the immediate loss to the individual or community is vastly 
minimized. 

Germany has long been recognized as the leading national investigator 
of the economic conditions and advantages of its people. The attitude 
of the Imperial German Government is cqually well known toward 
voluntary and involuntary life insurance as an alleviation of public 
misfortunes and as a preventive of the need for old-age pensions and 


other similar philanthropies at public expense. Germany, England, 
France, Switzerland, and several other Governments have recognized 
the utilitarian character of life insurance, and have fully considered 


it in their adjustments of the burdens of taxation for the support of 
their respective Governments. 

The State, county, and local taxation of insurance companies in 
the United States has increased to such a degree that a very substan- 
tial portion of the premiums for life insurance is diverted from the 
purpose for which it was paid by the policyholders in order to meet 
the demands for taxes made upon such companies. As the policyholders 
have paid their money for the purpose of protecting t»wemselves by 
distributing their losses over a large number of individuals in order 
that each individual portion of such loss might thereby become greatly 
lessened, so great a portion of their money being required to pay the 
local taxes demanded, to a corresponding degree this has defeated the 
purposes and benefits sought by their participation in life insurance 
greatly to the public disadvantage and consequently to that of the 
Government. 

The National Convention of Insurance Commissioners of the United 
States in 1914 in the resolution relating to this question of taxation, 
which was unanimously adopted, used the following language: 

“The States should not place a burdensome rate of taxation on the 
insurance business, which, while not philanthropic in its character, 
is yet of great importance to the business world, and of immense value 
to our Government and its citizens in the distribution of the misfor- 
tunes and losses of life.” 

It has frequently been argued with great force that the Government 
which taxes the insurance business transacted within its territory at 
any greater rate than is needed to defray the expenses of the proper 
regulation and supervision of such business is committing a most serious 
economic error because of the great benefit which its people derive 
from such business. A tax upon the income of life insurance companies 


is a direct burden upon the most substantial and valuable citizens of 
our Government solely because of their prudence and careful forethought 
in order to be prepared to meet the misfortunes and losses which must 
inevitably come to all mankind, without the necessity for depanding 
upon public or private charity in their time of distress, 
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Even the strain and stress of the terrible war now raging in Europe 
have not seemed to justify the Governments of those countries in multi- 
plying the burdens of taxation under which those nations are now 
laboring by the imposition of a greatly increased tax upon those in- 
surance companies which are relieving the State through private means 
of the expense for the care and support of those deprived by the war 
of their natural supporters and of the cost of the education of their 
children. Surely couditions in the United States have not reached such 
a pass that it is necessary for this Government to now increase its tax 
upon its domestie life insurance companies to the extent of 100 per cent 
in order to provide means for its necessities during this period of peace 
and apparent prosperity. If the present need for additional Govern- 
ment revenue is so urgent as to demand the imposition of such a large 
increase in the tax upon life insurance, then it is urged that for mutual 
Iffe insurance the tax should be laid upon the policyholders as the direct 
and immediate owners, to the extent of their policy rights, of all the 
avant and property of every kind and description held by such com- 
panies, 

We take the liberty of quoting here in full, as a part of our protest 
against this large increase in the tax burdens upon this memorialist 
and the other mutual life insurance companies of the United States, a 
letter from the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. to the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, under date of August 1, 1916, as follows: 


*Tion. FURNIFOLD McL. SIMMONS, 
* Chairman Senate Committee on Finance, Washington, D. C. 

“Dear Sirk: The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. desires to enter its 
respectful protest against the imposition of an income tax upon the 
operations of a life insurance company conducted upon the mutual plan, 
and especially against the increase from 1 to 2 per cent contemplated 
in gt bill 16763, which is now before your committee for consid- 
eration. 

“As you are doubtless aware, when the insurance departments were 
organized in the various States—some 50 years or more a was 
with the purpose of supervising the business and safeguarding the in- 
terests of policyholders, but with no intention to impose upon them 
more than the actual cost of such supervision, and this was the original 
practice. It has long been recognized that those who carry life in- 
surance are the best citizens of this country, having voluntarily taxed 
themselves to the extent of their premium payments in order to provide 
for the welfare of their dependents. 

‘*In the year of 1862 the subject of taxing the funds of life insurance 
companies was brought before Congress, and, notwithstanding the press- 
ing need for revenue, was defeated after mature consideration by both 
the Senate and House of Representatives. Mr. Sumner spoke, in part, 
as follows: 

‘““* The business of life insurance, as it seems to me, is peculiar. It 
differs from others in being not strictly, if I may say so, a money-making 
business. I know that persons get up insurance companies in order to 
advance their own interests, but the primary object of the insurance 
office is to protect other people, particularly the poor; it is to help 
the poor. I say, therefore, it is not primarily, as compared with many 
other businesses, a money-making business. On that account, as it 
seems to me, it has a title to certain consideration. Now, what is pro- 
posed? A tax on premiums. What are the premiums? The premiums 
are themselves a tax. The premiums constitute the tax which the 
person insured pays for his insurance. That is the precise case. I 
state it in this way in order to reduce it, if I may say so, to its most 
naked form.’ 

‘“‘In 1888 this company’s counsel, in successfully opposing an effort 
to impose additional taxes, used the following argument, which has 
equal force at the present time: 

“* We contend that a purely mutual company, such as this, can not 
have any net earnings or income; that it is not a corporation for profit, 
and can have no profit. It has no stockholders among whom any profit 
ean be divided. It is simply an association of individuals, not for the 
acquiring and distribution of profits but rather for the distribution of 
losses. 

‘** Some mutual companies do business upon what is called the mutual 
assessment plan. That is to say, whenever a member dies each surviving 
member is assessed a certain amount. It is manifect that such a com- 
pany can have no net earnings or income, It collects just sufficient to 
pay the death losses and the uttendant expenses. Theoretically, that 
is insurance pure and simple. Practically, it is seldom successful, for 
the reason that representatives of the insured are dependent entirely 
upon the collection of assessments upon surviving members, which is 
usually a slow and uncertain process, there being no sufficient security 
that the assessment will be paid. 

“*The Penn Mutual does business upon what is termed the “ level 
premium plan,’’ each member being, by the terms of his policy, which 
must be read in connection with the company’s charter, required to 
pay a certain premium annually, or so much thereof as may be re- 
quired by the company. There being a fixed rate for all the years of 
a man’s life, it results that those which he pays in the earlier years of 
his insurance are more than are required to carry his insurance, while 
those which he pays in later years are less than would be required. The 
premium is arranged upon a sort of leveling-up process, from which it 
derives its name, whereby the earlier and later premiums balance each 
other, the company being required to keep on hand as a reserve fund 
such a proportion of the earlier premiums as, at 4 or 43 per cent, inter- 
est compounded, will, with the further premiums, suffice to pay his 
policy at maturity, assuming that he will die, as he ought to die, accord- 
ing to the experience tables of mortality. 

*** By this plan the insurance is just as mutual as upon the assessment 
plan. The difference is that this sort of insurance actually insures, 
which the other does not. As the members are required to contribute 
from year to year, there is always on hand a fund from which a death 
loss can be paid.’ 

“It has been well said that the Government should insist upon the 
faithful conservation of life insurance funds and the application to their 
intended use. It should be as reluctant itself to reduce or divert them 
as to permit individuals to employ them for political purposes or in 
extravagance of management. 

* Life insurance taxes either increase the cost of insurance or diminish 
the amount of it. In the one case they fall on the policyholders ; in the 
other, on the beneficiaries of the insurance. 

“ Having taxed the real estate and other property of these corpora- 
tions on the same basis as other property is taxed, and imposed upon 
them in the form of fees the payment of the cost of their own super- 
vision, further and additional taxation is unjustifiable. The mere desire 
to raise revenue does not warrant imposing upon life insurance con- 
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Seaton upon the mutual plan a special form of premium or other income 
ax. 

“ Notwithstanding the original intention of the various legislatures 
with respect to the supervision of the business of life insurances, addl- 
tional taxes have been imposed from time to time until esteemed one 
of the sources of revenue of the various States and of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, with little, if any, thought of the effect upon policyholders 

“Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his Principles of Political Economy. says 
that a tax upon life insurance ‘is a direct discouragement of prudence 
and forethought,’ and the magnitude of the present burden is evident 
when it is considered that the aggregate fees and taxes paid by the 
insurance companies annually approximates $15,000,000, while the cost 
of maintaining the insurance departments in the various States does 
not exceed $2,000,000. As this vast sum is in the last analysis paid by 
policyholders, being merely collected by the companies, the result, as 
stated, is to increase the cost of their insurance or to diminish the 
resulting benefits. 

“Mr. Frederick L. Hoffman, in writing upon this subject, expressed 
himself as follows: 

“** Life insurance is a present means of obtaining a certain advantage 
of an uncertain event, and it is on this ground, though not on this 
ground alone, that life insurance or the premiums paid for insurance 
protection should not be considered a subject of taxation. If we inquire 
into the objects and nature of life insurance and the relation of life 
insurance to the State, we find that the primary object of this form 
of thrift is to provide for dependents, for widows and orphans, who, >ut 
for such provision, in the majority of instances, would become charges or 
wards of the State. By just so much as this is avoided, by just so 
much as women and children are made independent of such assistance, 
the revenue of the Nation or of the State is relieved, and can therefore 
be devoted, and is devoted, to the development of other interests affect- 
ing public welfare. In view of this point it is clear that life insurance 
should not be a subject of taxation, but rather, to the contrary, as a 
means of diminishing public ®urdens it should in all respects receive 
the generous consideration of the States.’ 

“In 1798, under the income-tax law of England, incomes were ex 
empted from taxation to the extent of premiums paid for life insurance. 
Hon. William Pitt, in defense of the bill, said: 

‘*** Laying aside the proud idea of the vigor, permanence, and renew- 
ing energy which this measure secures, there is one case which, with a 
view to the class who are really willing to save for the benefit of others 
for whom they are bound to provide, makes some modification. It is in 
favor of those who have recourse to that easy, certain, and advyan- 
tageous mode of providing for their families by assuring their lives. In 
this bill, as in the assessed taxes, a deduction is allowed for what is 
paid on this account.’ 

“With England’s great need for revenue this practice has been con 
tinued, that country at the present time exempting from tax one-sixth 
of the income of each citizen, provided it is devoted to the purchase of 
life insurance protection. Prior to the present war there was no pre 
mium income tax in France, Belgium, Austria, Hungary, Italy, Spain, 
or Russia, and we are led to believe that the same condition still 
prevails. 

“The several States, as well as the Federal Government, seem to fail 
to recognize the essential qualities and the beneficent character of life 
insurance and have imposed upon it tax burdens far greater than those 
imposed upon other institutions. This is no doubt due in large part 
to the ease with which the needs of the various governments could be 
met by taxation of this accumulation of assets for later distribution 
among dependents, in which funds no single individual has a sufficiently 
large interest to render it worth while to institute a vigorous opposition. 

‘** Hon. Thomas E. Drake, superintendent of insurance of the District 

of Columbia, in his report of November 30, 1907, thus expresses his 
view on the subject: 
Because of the beneficent character of insurance, I consider it 
equally as unjust to exact from policyholders anything above a suflicient 
sum to maintain supervision as that of imposing a tax on school, churct 
or cemetery property, which is everywhere exempt from extortion. 

“A few years ago Hon. RB. HB. Rittenhouse, then insurance commissioner 
of the State of Colorado, said: 

‘The insurance companies of the United States are paying, through 
insurance departments, fees and taxes amounting, in round numbers, 
to $12,000,000 per annum. Approximately $2,000,000 of this amount 
comes from fees and $10,000,000 comes from license taxes levied chiefly 


) 
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upon premium income. Inasmuch as the fees more than provide for 
the cost of operating the departments, it is safe to say that this 


$10,000,000 per year represents the penalty which the law is enforcing 
against the insurance business.’ 
“The president of one of the prosperous companies of the 


country a 
few years ago wrote to insured members as follows: 


**The policyholders should recognize this (taxation) clearly as an 
item of expense outside the company’s control and as a tax on their 


individual savings, provision, and thrift. Our tax bills amount to 20.8 
per cent of all managesaent and investment costs, including commis 
sions to agents, office maintenance, and, in short, one-fifth of the total 
expense account. Apart from taxes, there has been a reduction in all 
other items of expense, making it possible to report a favorable ex- 
perience in the three great factors of a successful life insurance busi- 
ness—mortality, expenses, and interest.’ 

“In the report of the special taxation committee adopted by the 
convention of insurance commissioners at Detroit, August, 1908, this 
very pertinent inquiry is made: 

* * Why should not the State and the public, which wisely and vigor- 
ously resent and prohibit by drastic laws in the interest of the policy- 
holders and of the beneficiaries of insurance the diversion of such 
funds for political campaign purposes or for extravagance in manage- 
ment, see with equal clearness the unwisdom of their diversion at the 
instance of the State itself from their appropriate use to increase the 
revenues of the State? Does not $2 taken from the company by the 
State out of every $100 a policyholder pays for the premium either 
correspondingly increase the sum the policyholder must pay or reduce 
the insurance Lencdts he thereby buys, just the same as if the $2 were 
diverted by the management to political campaign contribution or used 
by them in extravagant expenditure?’ , 
” “« Several of these utterances have special reference to the tax of life 
insurance premiums by the various State insurance departments, but 
apply with equal force to any levy made by the Federal Government. 

“The present tax law applies specifically to net incomes of over $6,000 
only, but inasmuch as the average policy in companies conduc ted upon 
the mutual plan, excluding industri.’ insurance, Is than $: oo, 
and the annual premium thereon upon the average less than $12t the 
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effect has been indirectly to tax at least this much of the income of 
insured members who are otherwise exempt. Where the net income of 
an individual has exeeeded $3,000, the effect has been a double tax 
upon so much thereof as is devoted to life insurance, and all of this 
in «ddition to the State taxation heretofere mentioned—a triple tax- 
ation. 

“Phe members of this company through the management protested 
against the imposition of the present income tax, and repeat this pro- 
test with added feree in view of the contemplated doubling of the 
tax rate. 

“In view of the fact that every dollar of the funds disbursed by a 
life insurance company has come frem the premium paid by the in- 
sured, even the imterest receipts being the ineome derived from the 
investments of premiums paid in former years, all taxes of whatever 
nature fall ultimately upon the individual policyholder, and we be- 
speak the attentior of your committee to this phase of the situation in 
your proposed consideration of H. R. 16768. 

“Yours, very 


“ 


truly, - ————,” 
In view of all of the foregoing, it is respectfully submitted that If 
the life insurance business of the United States is to be burdened by 


the increase in the tax thereon, as here proposed, it will serve as a 
decided discouragement and a clog to the further exercise of that 
spirit of energy and thrift which has so strongly characterized the 


people of the United States in the past and which is so essential to 


the well-being of every nation. If this tax increase is effected it must 
necessirily react to the disadvantage of the American public. Your 


memorinlist hereby enters its profound protest against the passage of 
the proposed increase on mutual life insurance companies as contained 
in H. R. 20673. 
Respectfully submitted. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSURANCH Co. 
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The Pending Demeeratic Revenue Legislatien. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD, 


NEW YORK, 


HON. 


In tue Hous or RepresENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, Jannary 31, 1917. 


Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, at this time we have to meet 
the extraordinary situation made by the failure of the revenue 
legislation already enacted by the party in pewer to provide 
the revenue really needed, and by the continued extravagance 
which is characteristic of the Democratic Party when in power. 
The striking feature of the Demeeratie plan for meeting the 
present revenue situation is that it shows clearly the inability 
of this party to maintain its own declared principles, whether 
of revenue or of national welfare, or, in faet, te maintain and 
enforce any useful principle of governmental policy. 


A SACRIFICE OF PRINCIPLE, 


The principle of a tariff for revenue only, so long professed 
by the Democratic Party and advanced in opposition to the 
Republicun principle of a tariff fer protection as well as for 
revenue, Means that tariff rates can properly be imposed fer the 
sake of revenue. If they are to be imposed for revenue, the 
rates must necessarily be determined with regard to the reve- 
nue needed and can be adjusted with regard to changing situa- 
tions as te revenue requirements, whether increasing or dimin- 
ishing. The rates of the Pemoeratie tariff of 1913 are ad- 
mittedly too low for revenue purposes, even in normal times of 
peace, and with the deeline in imports incident to the war the 
existing tariff has become more than ever a failure as a reve- 
nue producer. Under the present circumstances, upon the prin- 
ciple of a tariff for revenue, the rates of the present tariff should 
be adjusted to yield more revenue. 

This would mean inereasing the rates at this time, fer it is 
admitted that our imports are in no way diminished now by the 
prevailing tariff rates and the enlarged free list. The imports 
are diminished for the time being solely by diminished preduc- 
tion in foreign countries available for export to this country and 
by direet impediments in transportation, both factors, of course, 
entirely due te the war. It has been shown that in the 10 
months during whieh the present Demoeratie tariff was in 
effect before the war began—from October 4, 1913, to August 1, 
1914-—the imports inereased greatly in quantity beyond the tetal 
during the eorresponding 10 months 1 year before under the 
former Republican tariff, and it is admitted on all sides that this 
period of the Democratic tariff befere the war began affords the 
onky real basis for determining the effect of this tariff on the 
volume of imports. It is established, therefore, that the exist- 
ing Democratic tariff in itself encourages abundant importation 
and vields far too little revenue, yet, notwithstanding these plain 
facts, the Democratic Party, which under President Cleveland 
demanded a drastic reduction of the tariff because of super- 
abundant revenue, now refuses to consent to any increase in the 
tariff to add to the revenues now so sadly deficient. 
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DEMOCRATIC HOSTILITY TO PROTECTION. 

This is saerificing the principle of a revenue tariff, and the 
Democratic Party easts aside this principle largely because of 
the Democratic hostility to the Republican principle of a pro- 
teetive tariff. The Democratic Party fears to increase the tariff 
rates at this time because it would be an open admission of the 
failure of the tariff of 1913 as a revenue tariff. Except for 
special consideration to a number of southern agricultural prod- 
uets, the factor of protection to American industries was almost 
entirely eliminated from the Democratic tariff of 1913. It was a 
tariff for revenue, and if it fails as te revenue it fails altogether, 
except in its very limited and seetional proteetive benefits. And 
the practical failure of this Democratic tariff is, in fact, just as 
clear to all at this time as it weuld be if it were now amended 
by inerease of rates. 

The Demoeratic Party also refuses to inerease the tariff be 
cause if it attempted such increase the force of present circum- 
stances and the disturbing prospect of the near future would 
press almost irresistibly for protective rates of duty, which the 
Democratie Party is determined not to grant. Pressure ef cir- 
cumstances and the urgent requirements of American industries 
forced from the reluetant democracy last year, in the revenue 
legislation then necessary under the failure of their former plans, 
certain protective rates of duty on dyestuffs, and this fact warns 
the Democracy of the serious conditions that would face them if 
the subject of tariff revision were now taken up. 

SOCIALISM INSTHAD OF DEMOCRACY, 

The conditions of to-day and the prospects of the near future 
demand a renewed application of the Republican principle of 
a protective tariff, and because ef this the Demeoeratie Party 
fears to permit any revision of the tariff, and rather than do 
so turns its back upen its accepted principles of democracy 
and makes a further plunge into socialism. The essential 
principle of democracy is contrary to the essential prineiple of 
socialism, but we have had already, at the hands of the so- 
ealled Democratic Party, a great deal of legislation which is 
not democratic but admittedly socialistic, and apparently we 
are to have many more installments of socialism while this 
party remains in pewer. The Alaska Railroad‘ Act and the 
shipping act are very well known instanees of sueh socialistie 
legislation, and by other acts as well as the Government under 
the control of the misnamed Democratic Party has proceeded 
with its program of discouraging and erippling private enter- 
prise. 

What has become of the old Democratie axioms that “ that 
government is best which governs least,” and that it is private 
enterprise which must baild wp and maintain the welfare and 
progress of the country and which must not be interfered with 
by government and can not be replaced by government? We 
find these principles no longer adhered to by the party which 
formerly championed them. They have been east aside, and 
in casting them aside the Demoeratic Party wnder its present 
leadership, seeing that it obtained in the election of 1916 the 
votes of many thousands of avowed Socialists and former 
members of the Socialist Party, and that by this means a 
new lease of power was obtained—seeing. this, the Democratic 
Party is encouraged to go on further in its program of socialism 
and to make its necessary revenue legislation a part of that 
program, 

NEW BURDENS ON PRIVATE BNTERPRISB, 

So we have come under the Democratic administration to a 
point at which in the exercise of the taxing power the conserva- 
tion and encouragement of the private enterprise of the country 
are no longer favorably regarded, but rather marked out as 
the proper subject of extraordinary burdens. This is the mean- 
ing of the heavy tax om “ excess profits,” so called, which is 
made the principal feature of the new Democratic taxation at 
the same time that revision of the tariff is refused. The Demo- 
cratic Party began by taking away protection from American 
industry and enterprise, and now goes further in its dangerous 
progress and piles great burdens on these necessary efforts. 
Not content in its policy with withdrawing the encouragement 
of the Goverment from productive enterprise at home, it now 
adds a substantial discouragement of home industry while con- 
tinuing to invite into the home market, through its radical 
low tariff, new and increasing competition which will seriously 
strain the ability of home industry to meet. it. 

FOREIGN COMPETITION AFTER TITR WAR, 

Our home industries are now face to face with the approach- 
ing end of the great Huropean war. While it can not be said 
that peace is now actually in sight, it is praetically certain that 
the further duration of the war is to be reckoned in months 
only, and it is well known that in all of owr industrial enter- 
prises the problems now engaging attention are those relating 
to the competition that must be met after the war. We are 
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passing out of the stage of war business and the abnormal en- 
couragement of our home industries that came with the dis- 
turbance of imports caused by the war, and we are passing into 
the stage of less urgent demand by foreign countries for our 
products and the renewed production abroad and undisturbed 
transportation to our shores of articles which will enter our 
home market and there compete with and depreciate or dis- 
place the products of our own fields and factories. In a word, 
we are passing from a period of highly stimulated domestic 
production, very effectually sheltered from competition in the 
home market, into a period of unstimulated or normal domestic 
production, practically unsheltered in the home market from a 
revived and intensified competition from abroad. 

PROTECTION FOR DYESTUFFS CONCEDED. 

Last year the Democratie ’arty conceded protective tariff 
rates on dyestuffs. It was a measure of protection wrung from 
reluctant advocates of the free-trade theory by the urgent re- 
quirements of domestic industries backed by a strong pressure 
of public sentiment. The object of this tariff on dyestuffs was 
to encourage the greater and better production of dyestuffs in 
this country, and the legislation is already having a good effect 
in that direction. It is just as important, of course, to sustain 
and encourage the production in this country of many other 
commodities besides dyestuffs, and we are this year nearer than 
we were last year to the end of the war and the period when 
such legislation to protect becomes really effective and vitally 
necessary. But this year the Democratic Party, having ob- 
tained a renewed lease of power, feels itself strong enough to 
defy the needs of American industry and to repudiate again the 
protective principle and to engage in further socialistic attacks 
on private enterprise. 

THE REAL ISSUER, 

‘Thus the issue is again clearly joined in the revenue legisla- 
fon now under consideration by Congress between the Republican 
policy of encouraging private enterprise and building up the 
prosperity and developing the resources of the country and 
the Democratic policy of discouraging and burdening private 
enterprise, of disregarding the sources of prosperity, interfer- 
ing with industry, adding to the inquisitorial and repressive 
features of the Government, and drawing from the working capital 


and lifeblood of our own industrial development while freely | 
giving to foreign competitors every possible opportunity to sub- | 


stitute their production for ours in our own market. 
THE PRESENT EXTRAORDINARY NEED FOR PROTECTION. 

True to its sound and successful principle of protection, to 
which the present industrial development of our country is 
largely due, the Republican Party thrdugh its representatives 
in Congress call for a measure carrying higher import duties, 
a measure which would, if enacted, provide additional revenue 
and also protection for our home industries, 
urgent need of such a measure at this time. 
it woutd at once inspire confidence in the world of business 
enterprise and would maintain and increase production, keeping 
labor abundantly employed at good wages, and by increasing the 
supply of American-made goods would benefit the consumers. 


Without a measure of this kind, the near future brings a great | 


deal of difficulty for us. The situation is really unprecedented. 


We have experienced the competition of Europe in normal times | 


and found it serious enough, when not subjected to substantial 
import duties here, to create great depression among our indus- 
tries, with enforced limitation of our production taking effect 
in the shutting down of factories or running them on part time. 
With loss of wages and employment by our working people, busi- 
ness failures, and general distress on all sides. This was the 
competition of Europe under the old Ways of living, with life 


and industry carried on in old routine and methods, in what was | 
With the | 


i comparatively easy-going and leisurely manner. 
breaking out of war this competition of Europe in our market 
practically ceased and Europe called on us for much more of 
our products than she would ever take in normal times, and 
likewise she called on the rest of the world for many products 
that otherwise would have sought our market. 

The great industrial nations of Europe, all their faculties 
and resources being strained to the limit in a war such as never 
occurred before, have undergone a great industrial transforma- 
tion. New evidences of this are constantly coming to our at- 
tention, and the results are unmistakable. The unprecedented 
emergencies and needs of this war have accomplished what Was 
believed to be impossible in Europe. They have stricken off 
the shackles of tradition and changed accustomed grooves of 
thought and energy in industry. 
tion of quicker and more productive methods, they have brought 
about, practically at a bound, the ~ Speeding up” of all indus- 


try, bringing in shorter cuts to the desired results, eliminating | 


Our country has 
The enactment of | 
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They have forced the adop- | 
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unnecessary steps in manufacturing and trade processes, intro- 
ducing labor-saving machinery, and given to the management 
of industrial and commercial establishments new ideas of prog- 
ress and development and extraordinary encouragement and 
assistance in many Ways by the various sovernmental authori- 
ties, all of whom are working with great energy in their 
respective countries to secure the utinost yield and distribution 
in a given time. It is a true Saying that these fey years of 
war have brought to the industries of Europe more of quickens 
ing and new inspiration than would have come from a genera- 
tion of peaceful progress. 


stesso 


THE STIMULATION OF INDUSTRY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 


Similar progress has taken place in the industrial and ac 
cultural production of neutral nations all over the world as a 
result of the great and urgent demand for supplies needed in 
the war or to meet scarcities caused by war's requirements. Ajj 
of this quickened and intensified production, all of this multi- 
plied efficiency, both in the warring and in the neutral nations, 
must be regarded as a permanent gain in the strength of those 
whe will compete with us in the coming months, both in our 
American home market and in the markets of the world. The 
nations at war have suffered severe losses and have greatly 
increased their debts. They will be compelled to keep up their 
intensified production all along the line to make up their money 
losses and to provide for their debts. 

It is neither a safe nor warrantable assumption that these 
warring nations will be less efficient in industry after the war 
because of the loss of many men. The coming generation re- 
places the older men very quickly, and there were great num- 
bers of unemployed men in these countries before the war. 
Moreover, there is an unprecedented employment of women in 
their industries. The employment of women in great numb. rs 
Will probably continue, and this has the effect of lowering costs 
of production. It is well known that one of the Surprisin 
features of the war is the great efliciency shown by the wonx 
of the belligerent countries in manufacturing processes and in 
the handling of modern machinery, 

A PERMANENT GAIN IN THE STRENGTH OF FOREIGN INDUSTRI} 

When such developments in productive industry have been 
once made it is very easy to go on and on with the improved 
Situation, maintaining and Strengthening it, and this will cer- 
tainly be done not only in the nations now at war but also in 
practically all of the neutral nations, which, having protited 
greatly from increased foreign trade, will seek more of it and 
cultivate increased production for this purpose. Many of the 
neutral countries have used their good profits of the last few 
years to install new and up-to-date machinery and addition:| 
equipment that enables them to increase production to a great 
extent in the future and to reduce producing costs. <A well- 
known example of this, very close to our shores, is found in the 
remarkable improvement recently established in Cuba in the 
production of sugar. It is clear, therefore, that throughout the 
rest of the world beyond our shores a new era of industry has 
begun, which will continue and which has as its distinctive 
feature increased production and consequently increased foreign 
trade, stimulated and assisted by every resource of government. 
including the liberal use of export bounties and many other 
methods of special development. 

All of this increased production and development in foreign 
conumerce will have as their principal and most favored object 
the placing of the largest possible quantities of commodities in 
the United States, known everywhere as the greatest and richest 
market in the world. 
largely controlled by foreign interests makes it easy for such 
interests to increase the shipment of foreign commodities to our 
Besides, it is practically certain that after the war is 
over the Teutonic allies will find new barriers and difficulties 
in the way of their goods entering the markets controlled by 
the entente allies; also that goods produced by the entente allies 
will be shut out as much as possible from markets controlled 
by the Teutonic allies. Hence the goods of each of these great 
sroups of allies, meeting new barriers in former markets, will 
seek particularly the easily accessible and easily entered market 
of the United States. This is the situation which our productive 
industries in the United States must face, and which ihey are 
now beginning to realize that they are facing, and they will 
understand it more clearly as time goes on. A number of our 
leaders of industry are now Seriously examining this situation 


The fact that ocean transportation is so 


shores. 


to determine the rearrangements that will be enforced thereby 
upon their plans for future production. 
THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY FAILS TO MEET THE CRISIS 
In this crisis for American industry the Democratic Party, 
obstinately adhering to its free-trade theory and indifferent te 


every consideration affecting our progress under the new con 
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ditions, pursues a policy of twofold injury to the national wel- 
fare. On the one hand protective tariff rates are denied and 
on the other hand a heavy tax on profits is imposed. This tax 
is en the profits or earnings of our industry and enterprise. 
Instead of encouraging these indispensable factors of national 
prosperity by a tariff that would give home industry and home 
enterprise a reasonable advantage in the home market, in ree- 
ognition of our higher standard of living and higher costs of 
production, a positive burden of great severity is imposed upon 
the home industries deliberately left exposed to all the dangers 
of an extraordinary foreign-trade competition in this home 
market and elsewhere. 


TILEORY DISCARDED BY 

The theory of free trade among nations has not been ac- 
cepted throughout the world, as its adherents imagined for 
many years that it would be. It has been found impracticable 
working policy, and Great Britain alone, among all the 
great nations, has maintained a free-trade policy in recent 
years. As is well known, it is simply the remarkable insular 
position of Great Britain and the small area and very limited 
natural resources of the British Islands—a situation not found 
with any other great nation—which have made it possible and 
desirable for that country to maintain the policy of free trade 


THE FREE“TKADE OTHER NATIONS, 


as a 


until now, But now it is beginning to appear that the condi- 
tions after the war and the trade policy to be adopted with ref- 


erence to the Teutonic allies will probably impel great Britain 
te abandon her free-trade policy and enact a tariff system that 
will discourage imports into that country or into any British 
colony except such imports as originate within the British Em- 
pire. ‘There seems to be a growing British sentiment for such 
a policy, which would help to meet fiscal requirements and 
assist the development of British colonies to contribute to the 
repair of the ravages of war. 
GENERAL INCREASE OF TARIFFS AFTER THE 

It is clear also that there will be a general increase of tariffs 
in Muropean and other countries, and in this period of the almost 
universal use of tariffs by other countries, for revenue and for 
protective purposes, it is a great misfortune that our country is 
compelled to endure the Democratic policy of sacrificing the 
tariff system as a means of securing revenue and protection 
and of piling upon our people burdens that in other countries 
have not been imposed except when compelled by the necessities 
arising from actual participation in an exhausting war. 
THE PROPOSED HEAVY PROFITS, 

The war—in which we are not engaged and need not be en- 
gaged—is not a sufficient justification for the proposed heavy 
tax on profits in this country. The need for preparedness is 
not sufficient justification. Preparedness has been neglected 
in « Shameful way by the Democratic administration, which 
was in office when the European war began in 1914, and whieh 
could readily have set about the gradual increase in our mili- 
tary and naval strength which common prudence would indi- 
eate. It is important, of course, to repair as promptly as pos- 
sible the neglect of former years, and such repair must be paid 
for, but it ean and should be paid for by a rational policy of 
strict economy, with elimination of unnecessary expenditures 
dictated by partisan favoritism for certain projects and certain 
localities, and the raising of the revenue really necessary by 
approved and successful methods which do not impair indus- 
trial efficiency. It is well recognized by the best intelligence of 
the country that our industrial efficiency is industrial prepared- 
ness, which is fundamentally the most important preparedness, 
for war as well as for peace. 

A PENALTY ON PROFITS 1S AN IMPAIRMENT OF WORKING CAPITAL, 

Considered from the standpoint of economic truth, there is 
no such thing as an “excess” of profits. The profits of busi- 
ness enterprise, when they exceed the amount necessary to 
merely maintain and continue that enterprise, form the work- 
ing capital for the extension of business operations and the 
creation of new enterprises. Such surplus profits are constantly 
needed for the progress and development of all of our industry— 
that is, for the welfare and advancement of the country. The 
industries of a nation can not stand still; they must either go 
forward or backward. To impose heavy burdens upon the 
capital of advancement, to take too much from the funds 
which make it up and to put penalties upon and discourage 
the earning of such funds, is to impede progress and to inflict 
lasting injury upon the country. We may take it for granted 
that the farsighted statesmen of the foreign countries now at 
war will at the end of the war proceed as rapidly as possible to 
put an end to high taxes on profits. They will conserve and en- 
courage profits as a necessary part of their policy of upbuild- 
ing and strengthening their countries in industry and commerce. 


WAR. 


NO JUSTIFICATION FOR TAX ON 
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UNFAIR COMPETITION ENFORCED UPON OUR PEOPLE, 

While this wise and constructive policy of increasing tariffs 
and helping rather than burdening the development of produc- 
tive enterprise will be followed by the rest of the world, in 
connection with which they will be pouring their commodities 
in enormous quantities into the American market, paying prac- 
tically nothing for entrance fees, our Government will be going 
on in its dangerous policy of leaving our productive enterprise 
exposed to the fullest severity of competition from everywhere, 
in the home market as well as abroad, and at the same time 
piling up taxes upon taxes on the profits of our domestic enter- 
prise. This is ruthlessly taking away these profits, step by 
step, from those who have fairly earned them. If such a policy 
continues, how can our American producers compete successfully 
in the home market? How can American industry escape de- 
pression and decline? 

A SECTIONAL AND NOT A NATLONAL POLICY, 

It has been made clear already in the course of the revenue 
legislation enacted by the Democratic Party that the Demo- 
cratic policy of to-day is not concerned so much with advancing 
the general and real welfare of all the people of the country 
as it is with favoring in a special way the people of one part 
of the country at the expense of all the rest of the people. This 
sectional favoritism—for it is nothing less—is shown in the 
existing Democratic tariff, wherein a number of agricultural 
products of the Southern States are given protective rates of 
duty such as are denied to farm products of the Northern and 
Western States. 

The same policy is shown in the determination and persist- 
ence with which the Democratic Party has at every oppor- 
tunity increased the taxes on incomes and profits of business 
enterprise. With the exemptions which the Democratic Cen- 
gress has granted in such measures, this tax legislation, and 
especially the additional tax on profits now proposed, constitute 
heavy taxation which is aimed especially at the Northern and 
Kastern States. It has been pointed out already that the income 
tax, with its exemptions, is paid principally by the people of 
the Northern and Eastern States, while a great deal of the 
money raised is expended in special projects, with much attend- 
ing extravagance and waste, which are of advantage princi- 
pally to the people of the Southern States. 

This same sectional favoritism is repeated and intensified in 
the proposed heavy tax on profits. It is taking more tribute 
from the same Northern and Eastern States and sparing the 
Southern States from the payment of their just share. It is 
not genuine uniformity in taxation. It is the culmination of 
“ narrow and unwise. policy that has now gone too far and 
which will not be approved by the deliberate and best judgment 
of the country. 


The Pacific Halibut Dispute. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, January 31, 1917. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, under the authority granted 
me by the House, I extend my remarks by reprinting an article 
from the January, 1917, number of the Alaskan Colonist, pub- 
lished in Seattle, Wash. 

This article refers to the contest which has been waged for 
over a year for the fresh-fish trade of the Pacific 

The contest involves the rival activities of the port of Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, the port of Prince Rupert, British Columbia, and 
the port of Seattle, Wash. 

The Senate last year adopted an amendment to the revenue 
bill discriminating against the British Columbian port. I 
opposed that amendment, and finally it failed in conference. 

My interest in the matter lies in the fact that the Atlantic 
deep-sea fisheries center in Gloucester, Mass., in the district 
which I represent. After years of bickering we have reached 
a tolerable understanding with Canada and Newfoundland, 
and we hope very much that this understanding may not be 
imperiled by the quarreling of rival Pacific ports. The Alaska 
Colonist is published at 88 Pike Street, Seattle, Wash. On its 
editorial page it states that it is “A monthly publication de- 
voted to colonization, rational government, and business freedom 








in the Territory of Alaska.” Here is the article to which I 

invite attention: 

{From the Alaska Colonist, Seattle, January, 1917.] 

Tne WaLisur FicHrt—S8ATTLE VERSUS RUPERT—-ALASKA’S VIEW OF 
DisrpuTE—MISREPRESENTATION OF ALASKA’S INTERESTS CARRIED ON 
BY ALIEN CORPORATIONS WITH THE AID Or LOBBYISTS AND PRESS 
AGENTS. 





HOW 1T ORIGINATED. 

On the 9th of March, 1915, the Canadian Government published an 
order in council granting to fishing vessels of United States register the 
privilege of landing Alaskan fish at Prince Rupert duty free for trans 
shipment in bond to United States markets. Since freight rates to 
eastern markets are practically the same from: Prince Rupert and 


Seattle, the former can afford to pay substantially the same price as | 


Seattle for Alaskan fish and thus in competing for the market has the 
insuperable advantage over Seattle of being GOO miles nearer the fish- 
ing grounds As a natural consequence the business of receiving and 
distributing Alaskan fish has to a large extent gravitated to Prince 
Rupert. 

PARTIES INTERESTED IN THE TRANSITION, 

And how are the various parties in interest affected by the readjust- 
ment? The consumer is saying nothing; his prices are not affected, for 
they are always as high as the traffic will stand, limited enly by the 
prices of substitute food products. Moreover, he derives an advantage 
from wider and more expeditious distribution. Genuine Alaskan in 
terests are not complaining, for even a child can see that if a halibut 
boat lands its fish 1n Seattle it will spend its money in Seattle, while 
if it sells at Prince Rupert it will spend its money, to a large extent, in 
Ketchikan and other Alaskan ports; that the fisherman has better prices 
and more money ‘o spend than before; and that the ning of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific gives Ketchikan or’some other point near the 
boundary the opportunity of succeeding Seattle as a market for Alaskan 
fish whenever it can free itself from the present unfair restraints of 
trade. Canadian interests are reaping the merited advantage of a 
shorter trade route and freedom of trade. And the producer, the fisher 
man ! Vhy, for him Prince Rupert competition has been a veritable 
godsend. Yor the first time in history he enjoys a reasonable approach 
to fair prices and fair treatment. While Seattle had a monopoly of the 
market he was accustomed to being skinned to the limit by manipulation 
of prices and cheating in weights and grades. ‘To-day, thanks to Prince 
Rupert, Seattle fish buyers are making a painful but healthful a¢ 


quaintance with fatr competition. See tions of prices paid to 
‘s entry into the market. 




















halibut fishermen before and after Prinee 
They tell their own story. 
WILIOSE OX IS GORED? 

‘Then, whose ox is gored? Whe is respor for all this clamor 
Who is raising this murky cloud of false pretense, half truths and whole 
lies to mislead the public? Who is spending good money on pre 
agents and lobbyists? Doesn't it look like the slimy reptilian work of 
our old familiar enemy the octopus? Is there any escape from the 
conviction that certain arms of the reptile as the Fish Trust and the 
Alaskan Steamship Trust are responsible for the agitation that is being 
maintained? Only interests that are hostile to the free development 
of Alaskan business ure seeking to bar American fishermen from Prince 
Rupert. 






KETCHIKAN BUSINESS. 


And what is Ketchikan’s part in this controversy? Ketchikan is th 
cat’s-paw, the basis of a false pretense In a business sense Ketchikan 
is merely a depot, branch, or substation ef Seattle. Ketchikan affairs are 
and have always been controlled by agents of alien corporations to the 
advantage of those corporations and against the interests of town and 
Territory. Ketchikan is 90 miles nearer the fishing grounds than Prince 
Rupert, and the cost of handling fish over this 90 miles should not exceed 
one-half cent per pound. But if Ketchikan should pay within a half cent 
of the Rupert price she would get all the fish. Why does she not do it? 
Let anyone exercise his horse sense and he can see why. Seattle is doing 
the buying at Ketchikan, and whatever Ketchikan gains as a receiving 
and distributing point for Alaska Seattle must lose. If the Federal 
Government can be constrained to keep its hands off the matter Ketchi 
kan or some other point near the boundary that offers freer business 
conditions is bound to win out. 

WHO IS H. C. STRONG? 

Since the beginning of the controversy one H. C. Strong, nominal 
Ketchikan citizen and pseduo-Alaskan, has spent practically all his 
time on a camps 1 of false pretenses in Washington having for its aim 
the exclusion of American fishermen, from Prince Rupert. And who is 
this H. C. Strong who is thus acquiring newspaper fame? Mr. Strong 
came to Alaska many years ago as the agent of alien capital and has 
been the agent of alien capital ever since. He is at present agent of 
Seattle capital in various minor enterprises, of Standard Oil, the 
Dupont Powder Co., and of the Alaska Steamship Trust. If he is 
principal in any business whatever his fellow townsmen have not dis 
covered the fact. Now, who is paying Mr. Strong’s expenses as lobbyist‘ 
Is it Ketchikan? The idea is laughable. Bona fide Ketchikan business 
is too poor to keep a lobbyist in Washington 15 minutes. A man with 
Mr. Strong's associations can not possibly do otherwise than work for 
the element that is jealously restricting Alaska’s free development for 
its own selfish ends. 









‘THE PROPOSED LAW.” 

ro nullify the advantage Alaska should gain through the completion 
ot the new trade route of the Grand Trunk Pacific and the freedom of 
the port of Prince Rupert, hostile interests seek the enactment of th 
following measure : 

“Be it enacted, etc., That from and after 90 days after the passage of 
this act no fresh or frozen halibut or salmon from the North Pacifi 
Ocean or its tributary waters shall be admitted into the United States 
through any foreign country except when the same shall be in bond 
from an American port.” 

And what does it mean? 

It means: “ Repudiate the principle of freedom of trade, yield to the 
artificial clamor of hired lobbyists and a reptile press, suppress com 
petition, and give the American fisherman back into the hands of a 
combination of buyers to be skinned as in the good old days, strangle 
the small measure of commercial freedom Alaska has derived from a 
Canadian concession, drive trade out of its natural channel, provoke 
Canadian recriminations and invite international complications.” And 
all for what end? Why, to help out the poor Guggenheim interests and 
their allies, to be sure, and incidentally to perpetuate the bonds by 
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which big business keeps Alaska impoverished and tl restric it 
settlement and industrial expansion. 
THE WASHINGTON ATTIIUDI 

The Washington attitude seems to be about follows Why should 
we give any heed what Alaskans want? They ive 1 \ s t ib us 
with nor money to buy us.”. From lw ur? 7 the 
infamous measure cited above would ha hrough without a ques 
tion but for the opposition of the New 2 ‘ h red 
Canadian recriminations would injure its int tional it ; 

We have used harsh language in speaking ie F al auth ties 
for it is hard to believe that Cabinet mem! Senat nd Repre 
sentatives are acting in good faith with us, that are t t nt 
enough to perceive the facts of the situation tl he 
interests behind this bill. Let it be rememberec I il 
Government that sent a district judge t Nome t i 
to the robbery of the placer miners, that is jockeying ler 
and dishonoring its obligations to him, and tl vla \ 
inder cover of a forest ery 1! ucra I Alas] 3 were 
posed they could draw up a list of grievat s that ould mak 
Declaration of Independence ashamed of its A rate ¢ i 
being made this winter the abo il Wi Con { 
Heaven only knows; but if t will d est to n 
the significance of its acti rican pu 

Immigration. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
7 y ¥ r 
HON. JOHN M. MORIN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue Houser or Reperesenratives, 
Wednesday, January 31. 1917 

Mr. MORIN. Mir. Speaker, under the leave gri i rie oO @X- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a copy of the reso 
lution of the Civie Club of Allegheny County, P which « 
tains an article that appeared in the Pittsbureh Post ef | 
cember 8, 1916, relative to the Americanization work in which 
Pittsburgh has long been a leader. The question of inn a 
tion is one that is engrossing the attention of | at the pres 
ent time, and any movement that will enable those who com 
to us from foreign lands to gain an education that will make 
of them desirable citizens is worthy of the highest words of 
commendation and praise. 

Resolution of the Civic Club of Allegheny €« i Pa. 
Whereas the Civic Club ot Allegheny County, | leeply « 1 
of the great need of imparting a reading and speaking know } 

the English language. as weli as a general knowledge of the 

and political institutions of the ceuntry, to tl m Li i ! 

rapidly increasing communities or settlements of f gners ir 

United States, particularly Allegheny County; and 
Whereas the following editorial appeared December 191¢ 

Pittsburgh Post, which nmarizes the utterar of many 

newspapers, commanding efforts of t I Natura n 

working in cooperation with the local pu ol auth n 

raising the standard of citizenship by educating | pecti 

didates for naturalization 
Che helpful attitude of Americans toward im i 

to become citizens is illustrated in the annual report ( 

missioner Bureau of Naturalization, which ts a f tt 

Federal Department of Labor While everyone has ! ‘ 

where certain Americans have imposed upon immigrant he 

other hand, of where certain aliens have shown trait ) nde 
sirable, it is recognized that, in the main, there is a strong 

sition on both sides to cooperate on wholesome line wherevy | 

sible. It is this mutual good will that the Commissioner of Naturali 
zation descril It will be recalled that last year officer the 

public scheols wer isked by the Naturalization Bure t n 

nation-wide Americanization movement help immig 3 vii 

upon a higher standard of admission to American t ) lh 

bureau proposed that it send the names of h 

to the pul schoo ind that the latter aff ar rw 

instruction li American way particularly questions of « 

ship and government Nearly 900 cities and towns have joined th 

movement, opening their schools to class of immigrants. The 

Sureau of Naturalization is sending letter to the applicant ‘ 
naturalization. urging them and their wives to go to the schools for 
instruction, learn English as fast as thes in, and generally pt 
themselves to American ways Many thousands of the aliens ar 
prompt to grasp the opportunity, and it is belleved that as the ifor 
mation of the system spreads the great majority will avail themsec! 
of the instruction 

“ Pittsburgh has long been a leader in Americanization wort I 
years its evening schools have been giving instruction to allen 

they were prompt to cooperate with the Naturalization Bu ! 

Nothing emphasizes the American spirit of helpfulness as th 

instruction afforded for the aliens. True, the country gain 

through king the newcomel! etter citizen but the wt n 

of the wo shows that much of it is due just to th pirit I 

fulness.” Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Civic Club of Allegheny County indorss ! 
timent expressed in the above editorial and commends th ffort 
joint activities of the Burean of Naturalization and t! pu 
authorities in the several communities in the ndeas y 
aliens for citizenship; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Civic Club of Allegheny County t { ’ 
zance of the above-mentioned needs of the alien com! , 
special efforts to extend its influence in the highly 
and further the hope is expressed that Congress will 
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tion of still further efforts in this line on the part of the Federal Gov- 


ernment; and be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary be directed to forward copies of this 
resolution to the United States Senators from Pennsylvania and the 


Members of Congress from the districts of Allegheny County. 
lor the Civic CLUB OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY, 
Lil, M. WENNIT?, Secretary. 


JANUARY 29, 1917. 





The Chemical Industries of the United States and Their 
Relation to National Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
KBENEZER J. WILL 
CONNECTICUT, 


Or 


HON. 


“ 


In true Housr or Representatives, 
Wednesday, January 31, 1917. 


Mr. HILL. Mr, Speaker, under leave to print granted me to- 
day, the House having under consideration H. R. 205738, a 


bill entitked “A bill to provide increased revenue, to defray the 
expenses for the increased appropriations for the Army and 
Navy and the extension of fortifications, and for other pur- 
poses,”’ I submit the following, it being an article from the 
Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, prepared by 
©. A. Browne, and including the “ First report upon the chemi- 
eal industries of the United States and their relation to national 
preparedness ”: 
[Reprinted from the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
vol. 9, No. 2, page 177, February, 1917.] 

First Rerporr UPON THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED 

STATES AND THEIR RELATION TO NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS. 

[By C, A. Browne. Received December 20, 1916.] 

To those who have studied the historical development of chemical 
industries in the United States the recent discussions and papers upon 
Industrial preparedness, Chemical statistics, Tariff legislation, etc., 


TUE 


that have appeared in this Journal have a strangely famillar sound. 
The situation which confronts the manufacturer of chemicals in the 
United States to-day is not a new one, and the present endeavors to 
make a statistical estimate of the needs of our chemical industries are 
rot the first efforts which have been made in this direction. History 
has, at times, a strange method of repeating itself. If we of to-day 
could only transport ourselves to the United States of a century ago 


we might hear, then, as now, the same 
mushroom prosperity and unpreparedness ; 
arguments in favor of antidumping laws; 
resolutions proposed by committees who 
investigate the industrial situation. 

The efforts of our great grandsires to solve a condition of affairs 
so similar to that of the present is not only interesting but instructive. 
The first business of the ancient Romans, when they met in conclave, 
was to determine the consulta patrum; we can do no better than follow 
their example. 

GENERAL INDUSTRIAL CONVENTION HELD IN 1831, 


On October 26, 1831, there met In New York City a general convention 
of the friends of domestic industry, consisting of about 500 delegates from 
13 diferent States. These delegates, who represented all the leading 
industries of that time, divided themselves into a number of committees, 
whose work was to prepare a series of reports upon iron and steel, salt, 
sugar and molasses, glass, chemicals, and other industries. These re- 
ports, which were widely distributed as separate pamphlets, were 
collected the following year into a single volume which was printed 
as a 200-page book at Baltimore in September, 1832. 

This collection of reports is preceded by an appeal to the people of 
the United States and is followed by a memorial to Congress, in which 
the recommendations of the various committees are summarized. The 
volume is carefully edited and contains a vast amount of information, 
Invaluable to historian and statistician. A few extracts from the intro- 
ductory appeal will serve to illustrate the bearings of this early report 
upon present conditions. 

“The events that followed the French Revolution gave a new and 
unexpected direction to the enterprise of our citizens. The disturbed 
state of the continent of Europe, and the prevalence of universal wars 
throughout the nations of that quarter of the globe, placed the United 
States in the position of the only neutral among many belligerents and 
so obviously opened the way to commercial wealth to our citizens that 
all other interests sank into insignificance compared with those which 
were concerned in pushing a foreign commerce into every region where 
the strife of the contending parties excluded the competition of the 
belligerents themselves and left to the United States the undisputed 
monopoly of trade. ‘To this unfortunate conjuncture of circumstances 
is to be ascribed the most rapid growth that has ever been traced in 
the history of any empire.” 

This picture of snug prosperity is followed, however, by another 
picture which should make the present-day apostles of unpreparedness 
pause and reflect. 

‘It was one result of this state of things that, while our countrymen 
were intent upon gathering the harvest which the distracted condition 
of the world had strewn before them, they were unmindful of the future 
and neglected to treasure up the elements of strength and prosperity 
which Jay hidden in the bosom of the Nation, and which, as they were 
independent of foreign legislation or external accidents, were most 
likely to furnish the means of a stable and enduring happiness. 

“'Proubles soon afterwards broke out at home. A war threatened 
and our citizens were suddenly called to meet a tremendous emergency, 
Qur commerce was put in fetters by nonimportation acts and embar- 
goes, and the crisis that succeeded found us without the most ordinary 
resources of an independent people. Our Armies went to the frontier 


fears expressed concerning 
we might listen to the same 
and we might read the same 
had met in convention to 


clothed in the fabrics of the enemy; our munitions of war were gath- 
ered as chance supplied them from the four quarters of the earth; and 
the whole struggle was marked by the prodigality, waste, and privation 
of a thriftless nation, taken at unawares and challenged to a contest 
without the necessary armor of a combatant. 

“When it pleased heaven to rescue us from the imminent hazards 
of this doubtful and disproportioned conflict, we saw around us a 
Nation of 8,000,000 of people possessed of a territory nearly equal to 
the Continent of Europe, rich in the ungathered resources of every kind 
of wealth—Jjust emerging from a war of two years and a half with an 
enemy who had never assembled an army of more than 30,000 men-— 
and yet deranged in all its channels of industry, exhausted, and on the 
verge of bankruptcy. Nothing but the most perverse neglect of the 
fundamental precepts connected with the proper administration of the 
concerns of a commonweaith could have produced such a result. 

“These disasters opened our eyes to some important facts. They dem- 
onstrated to us the necessity of extending more efficient protection, at 
poaats to those manufactures which were essential to the defence of the 
jation,”’ 

The New York convention recognized the importance of chemistry 
to the manufacturers, “ essential to the defense of the Nation,” for we 
note upon their minutes for the third day of the meeting the following 
resolution : 

‘In convention, October 28, it was— 

“Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to report on the 
subject of chemistry as connected with the manufactures and the 
mechanic arts.” 

The chairman of the committee thus appointed was Isaac Tyson, jr., 
of Baltimore. The name Isane Tyson (the firm of Howard Sims and 
Isaac Tyson began the manufacture of chemicals and paints in a labo- 
ratory on Pratt Street in Baltimore in 1816, just a century ago. They 
afterwards remoyed to Washington Avenue, where they engaged exten- 
sively in the manufacture of copperas, chromate of potash, chrome 
yellow, and other chromic pigments. The raw material for the latter 
consisted of chromate of iron obtained from Bare Hilis, Md., and from 


Chester County, Pa. The importance of the chrome yellow industry 
is mentioned in the committee’s report) is memorable in the early 
history of American chemistry, and Baltimore 100 years ago gave 


promise of becoming a great center in this branch of industrial activity. 
It is worth a passing note that there were 24 delegates from Baltimore 
at the New York convention and only 6 from Pittsburgh. The asso- 
clates of Isaac Tyson upon the chemistry committee were Christian 
Keener, another Baltimorean; William Permenter, of East Cambridge, 
Mass.; Edward Roberts, of Philadelphia; and Thomas Bakewell, of 
Pittsburgh. 

The report of the above committee is the first definite statement of 
any importance regarding the condition of the chemical industries in 
the United States. As it is inaccessible to most members of the 
American Chemical Society, the original report is here given in full: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CHEMISTRY, GENERAL CONVENTION FRIENDS 
O¥ DOMESTIC INDUSTRY, NEW YORK, OCTOBER 26, 1831. 

“The committee, in discharge of the duties assigned them, report 
that chemistry as connected with the business of life may be considered 
a modern sclence. Its early history gives it rather the character of 
an occult art, associated with the visionary theories of the alchemist. 
And for a long period it was signalized neither by usefulness nor by 
dignity. Finally, however, the improved state of society and the 
progress of civilization excited the genius of a few, who, by a series 
of brilliant discoveries, astonished the world; and, by the application 
of these to manufactures and the arts, administered to the comfort 
and the necessities of mankind. ‘Though long taught in the schools as 
a science, it is only a short period since the United States were de- 
pendent on foreign countries for every article in this interesting and 
important department of manufactures. 

* Intimately connected with science and the healing art and essen- 
tial to other manufactures, chemistry received very little or no atten 
tion from the enterprise and skill of our country until the late war. 
That event suddenly cut off the usual supplies from foreign countries. 
The consequent advance in price was excessive and the inconvenience 
sustained by that class of manufacturers who consumed chemicals in- 
calculable. This state of things gave the first impulse to chemistry in 
our country. 

“The return of peace, however, brought foreign competition, which 
soon threatened to extinguish the infant and yet inexperienced estab- 
lishments which had crept into existence during the war. The large 
importations which at that period inundated the country caused a re- 
duction in prices, alike ruinous to the importer and his competitor, the 
American manufacturer, 

“This depression, however, would have been but temporary had there 
been no interference on the part of the Government. The foreigner 
would have prevailed in the contest, and, the market becoming his, the 
orices would have been in accordance with his own remorseless 
nterests. 

“Tlappily for the Nation, and more particularly for that numerous 
laboring class who are dependent on chemical manipulations, and the 
agriculturists, who find in this class a customer instead of a rival, 
happily also for the other classes of manufacturers which owe their 
existence to chemistry, the tariff act of 1824 placed the seal upon the 
policy of the Nation. By this act, and not until after its passage, was 
the manufacture of chemicals established in the United States. 

“Until it became the policy of the Nation to encourage a domestic 
supply of chemicals prices were constantly fluctuating—were generally 
high, and oftentimes seized upon for purposes of speculation, to the 
great injury of consumers. Domestic competition has caused prices to 
settle at a minimum rate. The manufacturer is now so near the con 
sumer that his wants are anticipated and scarcity is unknown, because 
the raw material, being unlimited in quanity, and individual enterprise 
commensurate with it, the demand is seldom allowed to overtake the 
supply. When alum was an article for import the price was generally 
$7.50 per hundredweight. During the late war it rose to 18 cents per 
pound. The price at present is about 8] cents per pound. 

“Copperas was subject to greater fluctuations, varying with the 
vacillating policy of the importer or the foreign manufacturer or the 
contrivance of the speculator. The price was often $7 per hundred- 
weight, and sometimes below the cost of importation. During the war 
it advanced to 17 cents per pound, It now sells for 2} cents per 
pound, 

“Epsom salts, which is one of the leading items in the chemical de 
partment, is an offspring of the tariff of 1824. And what is the result 
of this parental relation? A mineral which had remained for ages 


unnoticed and even unknown was dug from hills previously considered 
barren and valueless and, by an admirable process of chemistry, con- 
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verted into magnesia and Epsom salts of a quality superior to the 
foreign. But the effect of a protective system is more clearly shown 
by the following list of prices of Epsom salts at the different periods 
before and after the duty of 4 cents per pound was imposed by the 
tariff of 1824: 


Cents. 


Price per pound, 





is a tax on the consumer to the full amount of that duty, will here 
find a case difficult to reconcile with their theory, the present price of 
Epsom salts being 34, while the duty is 4 cents per pound. Nor is 
this all—the improved manufacture and reduced price of Epsom salts 
(one of the numbers of the London Mechanics’ Magazine for 1828, 
said: ‘The United States, which used to be furnished with Epsom salts 
from this country, now have the whole supply from a manufactory 
established in Baltimore—making a purer salt than in Europe, and at 


much less price.’) has very nearly excluded the use of the coarse and 
nauseous article, Glauber salts, of which latter only small quantity 
is at present made and consumed. 

“The usual price of refined saltpeter was about 13 cents per pound 
before the tariff of 1824, when a duty of 3 cents per pound was laid 
upon the foreign manufacture, which is its present price. The Treas- 


} 
a 


ury tables for 1830 show that only $80 worth of it was imported. 
“Sulphuric acid was worth 7 cents per pound previous to 1824 
since only 3 and 4 cents. 
“The sulphate of quinine, when first manufactured, sold at an enor- 


mously high price; and its value in France was said to be $2,000,000 
per year. In 1828 it was worth from $7 to $8 per ounce, and its 
manufacture was soon after commenced in the United States, At the 
close of 1831 it was selling in Baltimore for $1.50 per ounce, but has 
latterly advanced to $2.75, because of the increased cost of the material 


out of which it is made. 
‘Many other articles show a similar result, but the cases cited will 
sufficiently illustrate the principle contended for. It may be safely 


stated that the general price of chemica! articles is one-half less than 
it was before the establishment of their manufacture by the protecting 
tariff of 1824. Hence it would appear that $1,000,000 per annum have 
been saved to present consumers in the United States, by this new 
application of domestic industry, talent, and capital; besides the em- 


ployment and subsistence of a large number of persons, variously en- 
gaged in the laboratories, or furnishing materials; and the chief part 
of the latter would have remained, as they had been for ages, value 
less—but on the account of the encouragement and protection afforded. 


“The large consumption caused by the growing wants of our country, 
if dependent on the Jaboratories of Europe, would have either enhanced 
prices or have justified the maintenance of former rates—for, until 
the business was undertaken in this country, the foreign manufacturers 
seem not to have discovered how cheaply they could work. 

“The intimate connection between chemistry and the arts of dyeing, 
bleaching, and calico printing, and their mutual dependence on each 
other, need not here be insisted on The importance of the former 
can not be duly estimated without taking into view the various interests 





into which it diffuses itself. 
“The protection offered to several chemicals has not only reduced 
prices, but almost entirely excluded the foreign articles. Indeed, as 


to alum and copperas, the exclusion seems complete—for the Treasury 








tables of 1830 do not show that one pound of either is imported. 
fhe prices of many chemical articles are as low in this country as 
in Europe; but, nevertheless, your committee are of the opinion that 
it would be unwise to repeal the existing duties, because experience 
indicates that the foreign competitor, from a disposition to get rid 


of his surplus stock, and with the less creditable design of strangling 
the growing establishments which have deprived him of market, 
will crowd his productions upon us, regardless of the calculations which 
usually govern trade—enduring the present with the ype of 
distant gain, which is to be the fruits of victory obtained in prostrating 





loss 





his rival. 

The chemist osks to be protected from such an enemy. Your 
committee might further illustrate the principles they contend for 
by a more detailed examination of the department referred them ; 
but in so doing they would extend this report to an unreasonable 
length and multiply arguments on a question which, fortu for 
the country, is already settled. 

‘Besides the articles previously noticed, the chemical estab ients 
of this country manufacture calomel and various other mercurial 
prepare tions, Glauber salts, Rochelle salts, tartar emetic, ammonia, 


Prussian 
barilla, 


sulphate of quinine, oil of vitriol, tartaric acid, aqua fortis, 
blue, chrome yellow, chrome green, nitric acid, muriatic acid, 











oxalie acid, chloride of lime, chloride of soda, refined saltpeter, refined 
borax, refined camphor, acetic acid, acetate of lead, nitrat if lead, 
prussiate of potash, bichromate of potash—and the endless develop 
ments of the science of chemistry are almost daily adding to tl list. 

‘It is a highly interesting fact that nearly all the materials used 
n chemical establishments are the produce of our country. Brimstor 





cream 
and it 


tartar, and Peruvian bark ar 


saltpeter, quicksilver, t I 
i happens that our competitors in 1 


material exceptions ; nanufac 


turing chemistry are without domestic resources for these same excepted 
materials. Both draw their supplies from the same sources. Nor is 
the fact less interesting that the articles used in chemical factories, 


YY 


other than the exceptions just allu 
useless and sometimes loathsome. 


ded to, are generally of a character 


‘Clay is used in the manufacture of alum; iron ore and pyrites 
for copperas; a magnesian mineral for magnesia and Epsom salts; 
copper ore, old copper, and the scales which occur in the manufacture 


of copper, for blue vitriol. The blood which flows from the slaughter 
house, the horn shavings which are swept from the combmaker’s shop, 





and the trimmings and scraps of leather, which would otherwi en 
cumber the currier, are all converted into Prussian blue, the prussiate 
of potash, and ammonia, 

“Even the atmosphere we breathe is made subservient to the cause, 
and is converted into merchandise by its combination with brimstone, in 
the formation of oil of vitriol and other chemicals. 

“ Your committee, believing that a more particular allusion to a few 


facts may be useful in causing the subject of chemistry to be appreciated, 
take the occasion to state that chrome yellow, as a pigment in com- 
mon use, may be said to be the result of American chemistry. It was 


“ originally discovered native in the Uralian Mountains, and sold for its 
weight in gold, 


It was first made artificially in France, by Vauquelin, 


| 











| The price was first $3 per pound, but dom 


| was opened te them, for the British tariff had 
| article. 


| appre 


from the chromate of iron, discovered 


in small quantities 







ment of Var, in 1797. The chromate of iron having 
in considerable quantities near Baltimore, in the State 
extensive works were erected for manufa gx it int 








competition 





ments in the process have caused a sradua ine 
pound. 

“ Some years ago the chemists of the United States xported 
yellow to England, and, for a short time, fancied that a valuab! 





But the British manufacturer, findin S re m t 
encroached on, applied to the board of trade for relief, and an ord 
in council was immediately passed, subjecting foreign chrome yellow t 














a duty so high as to be prohibitory. An act of Parliament w too 

tedious a process to give relief to a British manufacturer, subject to th 

competition of an American manufacturer. “ Free trade’ was no mot 

the policy of England then than it is her practi now 

‘“‘A further evidence of the great resources of this country, a 

oped by chemistry, is found in the existence of vast masses of a nd 

copperas ore on the Chesapeake Bay, near Baltimore. In searching 

bituminous coal, of which there are strong indications, this mineral 

brought to light. It consists of partially decomposed vegetabl atter 

with clay and sand and iron pyrites distributed through the 1 Ss. and 
| the whole covered with a bed of iron pyrites. This mineral, dug and 


exposed to the atmosphere, undergoes a spontaneous combustion, and 








gives rise to the formation of sulphate of ina and iron, which, 
lixiviated, requires only evaporation and crystallization. Preparation 
are now being made in Baltimore for manufacturing, from this mineral, 
alum and copperas to an extent fully adequate to the wants of the com 
munity. 

“Beds of iron pyrites also exist of great extent in the towns of 
Strafford and Shrewsbury, Vt., from which the country east f the 
Allegheny Mountains has been principally supplied with copperas ft 
many years. They are worked by two incorporated companies, manu 
facture 2,500,000 pounds per annum; employ 75 men, consume 3,000 

|} cords of wood, pay for transportation by wagons, canal, river craft, 
and coasting vessels, $20,000—using considerable quantities of lead, 
iron, and gunpowder. 
“In the neighborhood of Liberty, in Frederick County, Md., th 
exists a copper ore, which, besides being adapted to yielding nv 
copper, is, by a slight chemical treatment, converted into blue vit: 
“But it would swell this repert beyond its proper limits were y 
committee to give in detail the history and resources of the manufas 
tures of this country. They are able to enumerate 30 chemical esta 
lishments in the United States. The capital invested in these con ns 
according to the best estimate that can be made, is $1,158,000 Ch 
value of the articles produced may safely be put down at $1,000,000, the 
number of hands employed at 900, and the number dependent « them 
for support 4,000. Nearly the whole value of chemicals paid in 
and fuel, the cost of most of the materials used being inconsidera 

“ Pot and pearl ashes enter into the con tion of ur her 





giving a home market for a large quantity of the 


product of the 





“Almost every chemical process requires the ald of heat Immen 
quantities of fuel are consequently consumed in the la! ri 
establishment in Baltimore requires 4,000 cords of 
besides considerable quantities of anthracite and bitun 
total valine of fuel consumed in chemical operations 
estimated at $120,000. The benefit accruing to the ! 


reason of this great demand on the forests 

ployment given to the laboring in 

the coal, and in transporting both to these new mark 
‘lated by all reflecting persons 

ers of the lead of our own min« 


“ The smelt } i I 
an important ally. Large quantities of this metal are used in tl! 
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struction of chemical works, and some is consumed in the manip ons 
But your committee forbear to trespass upon the duties of the c te 
appointed on lead and its manufactures. 

“* Your committee have no accurate data by which they can learn the 
quantity of tonnage employed in transporting the materials used l 
the chemicals manufactured from them. 

“The sulphur from the volcanic mountains of ar if y, the 
quicksilver from Spain, the saltpeter from the East Indies nd tl 
Peruvian bark from South America form considerabl 3 in our f 
eign trade, and give no small employment to t shipping int I 
it is the coasting trade that receives th bh be it. 

“The chemica! establishments are few, compared with the num 
their customers, and their gocds are consequent! list ted a g tl 
whole line of our coast. 

“Should any change t} st i y tec 
suggest some amendments which the uwew de yments of th 
have made necessary. 

“Sulphate of quinine is manufactured fr he P ! 
promotes the important trade with the Pacifi The consumpti 
United States is, in part, supplied by the che f Ir e 
being only 15 per cent. If the duty on t f qui 
ereased and the bark from which it extracted Imitted f1 any 
duty, the entire consumption would be derived from r own la ito 
ries, and the increased trade with Peru y ld l t tl 
mercial interest Instead of importing the guit meat bet t 
appreciable as a freight, and by a short voyag nd 1 country tha 
excludes almost everything Ameri n pted, we would, on ft 
other hand, receive from distant ‘ ilky bark, pa e fk 
it in household furniture and var American manufactures d 
even in the quinine itself, extracted fr material, 

“Saltpeter is one of the m < } rtic! 1 1 tl i 
facturing chemist Lh ¢ 5 ‘ er , 
in the limestone c: tern Sta ut t rud 
is limited, and the pI costly, t ef f 
to engage in that business, and é few la ry i 
is no interest in this country to benefited | id ’ 

“Your committee are of the pinion that tl 

might safely be admitted free of duty Some of t 
within the sphere of the pr nt inquiry, ind { 
Peruvian bark, crude saltpeter, nitrate of la, quick 1 
crude camphor, cream tartar, galls, gum arabic, gum s al, 
gum tragacanth, gum shell pl , caoutcl 

‘The time and tho occasion are suitable t gg 


eign chemicals are only charged with the small dut 
not enumerated in the tariff. f ti ’ 
establishments of this country, 
suitable patronage from the G 
and such as are not adapt 
declared free of duty. 
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“And, as there is always a strong temptation, by distinguishing them 
under «a name not found in the law, In order to bring them under the 
ad valorem duty of 15 per cent (that being the duty of nonenumerated 
articles), it would be expedient to make all nonenumerated chemicals 

to a much heavier duty. Every article would then come in 

before the country, and each would be either made free of 

or be assigned to its proper place in the scale. And specific 
duties, the committee think, should be always preferred to the ad 
valorem if practicable. 

“ Having already named the articles which may, without interfering 
with any domestic manufacturing interest, be exempted from all ooty 
on their importation; it now becomes proper to furnish a list of such 
as require further legislation, to relieve the country from an unnecessary 
dependence on foreigners, as follows: Sulfate of quinine, carbonate of 
magnesia, sugar of lead, nitrate of lead, acetate of iron, roll brimstone, 
all the preparations of mercury, sal ammoniac, Rochelle salts, soda, 
solutions of tin, verdegris, tartar emetic, chromate of potash, bil- 
chromate of potash, chloride of lime, chloride of soda, tartaric acid, 
chrome yellow, Prussian blue, prussiate of potash, barilla, soda, car- 


sublect 
revie 
duty, 


Ww 


bonate of soda, magnesia. y 
“If Congress should determine to abolish the duties on imported 
articles not coming into competition with similar articles made or 


produced within the United States, the labor of the officers of the cus- 
toms would be much diminished; and it is respectfully suggested, 
whether the contemplated law ought not to require these officers to 
keep a particular and separate account, accessible to the public, at 
each customhouse, of the quantity and value of all merchandise im- 
ported, whether free of duty or subject to specific or ad valorem duties? 
The statistical information thus obtained would be of great importance 
to the manufacturing chemist, as well as to every other class of per- 
The law might, with great propriety, also provide for a more 


sons 

prompt diffusion of the information thus obtained. Statistical facts 
are valuable in proportion to the promptness with which they are 
known. When delayed they are more a matter of curiosity than of 


practical usefulness. 
“A well-organized system of statistics would not only be a guide to 


the statesman, enabling him to legislate on the intricate subject of 
trade understandingly, but it would inform the merchant on the im- 
portant matter of consumption and supply, and save him from the 
many errors into which he is liable to be fed by reason of his unavoid- 
able ignorance in this particular. Such intelligence often and promptly 
communicated would, in a great measure, prevent the occurrence of 
that scarcity and consequent enhancement of price, which so fre- 
quently takes the consumer by surprise, and, on the other hand, would 
guard against that excessive glut and consequent ruinous reduction of 
prices, which have done more to involve the enterprising merchant and 
injure the manufacturer than all the foreign competition that can be 
combined agafnst them. 

“On behalf of the committee, 

“Tsaac TYSON, Jr., Chairman.” 

The remarks which this report of the committee on chemistry makes 
kon the effects of foreign competition, the necessity of an adequate 
rotective tariff, and the importance of a well-organized system of 
(atistics are as applicable eaas as they were 85 years ago. 

tut the principal lessons to be drawn from this early report upon 


industrial preparedness are contained in the memorial which the Friends 


of Domestie Industry transmitted to Congress. 

The thought that the only successful method of combating militarism 
is by means of an efficient industrialism is not lightly to be dismissed. 
In reflecting upon the downfall of Napoleon, the memorial asks the 
following momentous question: 

“Tlas It not been a matter of common remark, since the close of the 
late wars, that it was not the artillery of Wellington and Blucher, nor 


even the noble enthusiasm of the youth of Germany, but the mightier 
machinery of the power loom and spinning jenny, the splendid miracles 
of Arkwright and Cartwright, that sustained the canse of the alliance 
in nll the fields of Europe for 25 years in succession, and finally over- 
threw the greatest military empire that ever existed?’ 

The dangers which threaten domestic Industries at the conclusion of 
a foreign war can be illustrated no better than by the following account 
of what happened in the United States after the Napoleonic wars: 

“Everything goes on prosperously until the war comes to a close, 
Within a few months alter our markets are inundated with British 
goods, cheaper than we can make them of equal quality, and the manu- 
facturers are, in their turn, involved in one common ruin. It is in this 
way that the fluctuations incident to these distant and uncertain 
exchanges reach successively all the great branches of {ndustry, The 
results which your memorialists have thus described are not accidental, 
but the regular consequences of the state of things to which they are 
attributed, and must continue to recur from time to time wherever such 
a state of things exists.” 

In commenting to Congress upon the possibility of future occurrences 
of this kind, in which even the United States might be involved, the 
memorial sounds an admonition which is almost prophetic: 

“At this moment the danger of such an occurrence appears to be again 
very imminent; but whatever may be the issue of the present crisis, it 
is at all events clearly the duty of an American statesman to suppose, 
and to act upon the supposition, that the country is continually Hable 
to be drawn into war with any of the foreign powers with which we 
have relations. If, then, we look to these foreign powers for our regular 
supply of the ordinary comforts of life, what is to become of us during 
the periods of occasional hostilitles, which may last 3 years or 80, as 
the quarrel happens to turn? By what miracle are we to find at a 
moment's warning resources, before unemployed, which will furnish 
us with substitutes for this supply? Are we to extemporize at the com- 
mencement of every war, as we did at that of the last, a set of manu- 
facturers sufficient to meet the demand of 12, 15, or, looking forward 
only to the end of the next 5 and 20 years, 20,000,000 consumers, 
only to see them all shaken to thelr foundations by the return of peace, 
and sinking in one general ruin as they did before? Your memorialists 
can hardly imagine how an intelligent person can be so totally blind to 
the most obvious considerations of expediency as to counsel such a policy, 
They leave it with confidence to your honorable body to decide whether 
it be not the duty of a prudent Government to provide by every imagin 
able means against the recurrence of such widely spreading disasters; 


whether, were it. even true, as it is not, that domestic manufactures 
would be in the end dearer than foreign ones, an annual pecuniary 
sacrifice of considerable extent made in this form would not be de 


cidedly preferable, both on the score of interest and feeling, to support- 
ing the incalculable losses and miseries of every kind produced by these 
convulsions,” 
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the 


citations from 
: It would be 
interesting to quote more fully, but enough has been given to indicate 


With this final warning we must bring our 
Report of the Friends of Domestic Industry to a close. 


the resemblance of conditions a century ago to those of to-day. In 
addition to the light which the report throws upon the early state of 
our chemical and other industries, it contains premonitions that are full 
of meaning, and conveys lessons that are set forth— 


“ With such a luster he that runs may read,” 
80 Soutn STREET, New York City. 





Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BENJAMIN C. HILLIARD, 
OF COLORADO, 
In rue House or Represenrvarives, 
Wednesday, January 31, 1917. 


Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, it is far from pleasant to 
vote taxes in any form. I would save from burdens rather 
than visit them. The appropriations voted and in prospect 
make necessary the amount of revenue provided in the pending 
measure. No more equitable taxation bill being suggested, I 
find myself obliged to determine whether I shall support this 
bill or vote to deny to the Government the money which the 
Congress through other legislation has authorized. Thus stated, 
my duty is apparent. 

There is much misapprehension in some quarters relative to 
the operation of the bill. It does not seem that serious com- 
plaint should be offered to a measure made necessary by the 
extraordinary preparedness bill of the Government and which 
operates only on excess profits. Every corporation or other 
entity to be affected will enjoy an exemption of $5,000, plus 8 
per cent net earnings on its invested capital. Of any earnings 
above $5,000, plus 8 per cent net on invested capital, there will 
be levied an 8 per cent tax. Stated concretely, a corpora- 
tion with $100,000 capital will first be allowed all manner of 
expense items, including taxes by whatever authority levied. 
Next will be deducted $5,000. To this sum will be added 8 per 
cent net earnings, or $8,000, making $18,000 of earnings. ‘This 
is equivalent to a net profit of 13 per cent on the invested capi- 
tal of $100,000. Supposing that the company actually makes 
$15,000 net. From .this sum must be deducted $13,000 which 
the company is permitted to make before the law attaches. 
There would remain $2,000 of so-called excess profits. This 
measure would require the company to pay into the Government 
Treasury 8 per cent of $2,000, or $160. Not much of a burden, 
when analyzed. 

Something further of my views is set forth in correspondence 
which I have had with a constituent of mine, Mr. Paul Hardy, 
of Denver, Colo., secretary of the Colorado Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, and I conclude my remarks with reading the message of 
protest from that association against this bill and my reply: 


{Telegram.] 


DENVER, January 29, 1917. 
Hon. B. C. HILtttarp, Congressman, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
The Colorado Bankers’ Association wish to enter their protest 


against the passage of the proposed amendment to the Federal internal 
revenue act providing for a tax of 8 per cent on net incomes, This 
amendment Is most unjust. We request that you use your best efforts 
to defeat this amendment. 

COLORADO BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
J. M. B. PETRIKIN, President, 
PAUL Harpy, Secretary, 


By 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 39, 1917. 


PavuL Harpy, 

Secretary Colorado Bankers’ Association, 

Denver, 
to your 


Mr. 


Colo. 


My Dear Mr. Harpy: In telegram I have sent 
you the following wire: 

“ “New tax 8 per cent not attach until earnings $5,000 plus S per 
cent net on capital invested. The revenue imperative for preparedness 
program. Tax on excess profits seems least burdensome. Would ap- 
preciate suggestion for more equitable plan.” ; 

I regret very much that additional revenue legislation has been made 
necessary. This bill would not be required now but for the appropria- 
tions for the Army, Navy, and fortifications, as they are estimated to 
exceed this year those of last year. It is also true that the revenue 
legislation in the first session of this Congress would not have been 
needed had it not been for the increased appropriations for the same 
purposes. In other words, but for the propaganda for the expenditure 
of hundreds of millions in a very short period far in excess of any- 
thing heretofore attempted by the Government the Underwood Dill 
would have produced all the revenue required by the Government. I 
confess that I have not been in entire sympathy with the preparedness 


| legislation, and I feel now that it is largely a waste of money and 


response 
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results in visting unwarranted burdens on the people and business 
activities. 

The great difficulty is that the propaganda is financed with un- 
limited millions by those engaged in the business of manufacturing 
munitions and shipbuilding. A fair analysis must convince any reasop- 
able and thoughtful man that this combination has succeeded, first, 
in creating a sentiment for preparedness that can not be denied, and, 
second, the country in complying with the demand is forced to patron- 
ize these very interests at a time when, because of the foreign demand, 
the prices are the highest ever known. 

The further astounding fact is that those interested in creating the 
sentiment out of which these vast a and tax levies have 
come, in the same merciless way require the Government to sign con- 
tracts for warships, guns, and all sorts of material, but which they 
do not bind themselves to furnish for from two years to a longer timé. 
Their excuse is that they are running to full capacity supplying con- 
tracts already made with foreign Governments. In short, they drive 
us to the belief that we need something at once which only they can 
furnish; require us to appropriate money and levy burdens in pay- 
ment thereof at a time when the prices are the highest; and they post- 
pone us delivery, while they fill the orders of other countries with the 
very engines of war with which we could be attacked, if we should 
reach the stage of misunderstanding which they profess to say is 
imminent, 

In a word, the preparation consists almost altogether in awarding 
favorable contracts at present prices, to be filled when prices will have 
fallen, and when the demand from abroad no longer obtains. 

With everything appointed to their liking in the foregoing these 
very munition magnates protest against an excess profit tax. 

The representative of one of these companies urged to the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee that the charge against his com- 
pany under the proposed law would amount to $500,000; “an _ out- 
rageous tax,” as he expressed it. Still his company would have $5,000 
flat exemption, and then 8 per cent net profit on its invested capital, 
surplus earnings, and undivided profits, before the new law would at- 
tach. It is easy to perceive that if 8 per cent of the surplus net 
earnings would equal a half million dollars, the company would cover 
into its own treasury over and above all other items of expense and 
taxes, in addition to $5,000 and 8 per cent on its investment, the neat 
sum of eleven, plus, times a half milllon, or $5,500,000. Naturally we 
marvel at their nerve. 

But no thoughtful man on reflection should be surprised. A com- 
bination that has been able, by and through a campaign costing mil- 
lions to create a sentiment for preparedness to the tune of more than 
a billion of the people's money, to wring contracts at unconscionable 
prices, to be filled in the distant future, when its goods are no longer 
required in other countries, may well claim a proprietary interest in 
the Government and look with disfavor on any effort to levy a tax 
that would so much as touch a dollar of its profits. 

Of ccurse, I know that none of the banks in your association come 
within the category of munition factories. But the law must be made 
unifor:n, and whatever tax you may have to pay must be borne as your 
tribute to the ingenuity of the mighty private interests engaged in the 
most successful “drive” for profits since time began. 

With some others I tried to make reasonable and modest protest 
against the program that has made necessary the tax of which you now 
complain. ut when the fight was on where we could have prevented 
the necessity for added revenue, I did not receive a word of encourage- 
ment from you or any other of my friends engaged in the banking 
business. I am not complaining on that score, and I mention the fact 
only that you may appreciate how availing might your influence have 
been when Congress was reluctantly yielding to the power that finally 
overcame, and how now the most devoted defender against taxation is 
powerless to help. 

Still I am reluctant to vote for the bill, for I find no pleasure in 
visiting burdens, even though they are to be borne by those able to 
pay. I regret it the more, I am frank to say, for while the manner 
of bringing it about is not now discernable, I fear the ingenuity of 
organized and invisible cunning will ultimately find a way to shift the 
load to Lincoln's “common people.” One school of statesmen in Con- 
gress would place it upon the people at once by levying a tariff tax on 
the everyday necessities. My sole joy in the premises is that I can 
exercise a potent influence in preventing, for the present at least, an 
added increase to the cost of living of the struggling masses of my 
countrymen, 

mi €. 


Yours, very truly, HILLIARD, 





Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ION. WILLIAM 8S. BENNET, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe Hovst or RepreseNTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 1, 1917. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, the debate on the President's 
veto having, against my wishes, been limited to 20 minutes for 
and 20 minutes against passing the bill over the President's 
veto, I have declined the brief time which it was possible to 
allot me and chosen to record my views in this manner. I have 
fought the literacy test for 12 years. I am always sorry to 
See it pass the House. To my mind it marks a low level of 
American thought and national feeling. 

The literacy test a selfish attempt to bar others from 
enjoying the privileges we enjoy. It is scarcely contended that 
it is proposed because of its educational features, It 
srimly advocated for the sole purpose of reducing immigration. 
That we are sacrificing the American ideal of a refuge for the 
oppressed and a country free for all to an exclusion which will 


is 
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is rather | 
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not exclude is little solace. The principle has been sacrificed, 
though the results may be of value to no one. 

‘ust at this time this bill is particularly heinous. The starv- 
ing Mexican on the south is willing to move and, orice in this 
country, furnishes Iabor of a fair grade. He is not a trouble 
maker, but he has never learned to read and, therefore, he and 
his wife and children must remain in unhappy Mexico, though 
the West needs his labor sorely. The unhappy Jewish children 
of Russia and Poland, living now on one plate of soup and one 
slice of bread daily, need not look toward us. We are no longer 
the home of such as they. The Armenian, the murder of whose 
relatives hfs made his native country unbearable to him, can 
still find in Canada the chance for a new start, which our so- 
called free country denies him. 

The Italian, of the people one of whom discovered our conti- 
nent, will also still find his skill and industry as a laborer ap- 
preciated by our neighbor on the north. 

Now is perhaps the worst time we ever had for the passage 
of such a bill. Labor is scarce. The negro of the South by 
the hundred thousand is coming North to take his place in 
industry. This has never occurred before. The States which 
are most largely responsible for this bill will not be exempt 
from its evil results. 

Japan, when she fully realizes what has been done, will resent 
our action also, and the diplomatic situation, which the Presi- 
dent points out, is fraught with danger and difficulty. 

It is strange that the very day that the eloquent gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. KitcH1n] urges us to stand by the 
President is the day which we choose as that on which to re- 
pudiate the President’s leadership in foreign affairs. 

We can still hope that in another body the President's veto 
will be more highly respected and American ideals find a more 
effective defense, 


— 


Senate Bill 706. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


BUN. be Os. BIBS, 
OF 


MISSOURI 


Ix toe House or Representatives, 
1917. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to invite the special atten- 
tion of the Members of the House of Representatives to Senate 
bill 706, a bill proposing an amendment to section 260 of an 
act entitled “An act to cedify, revise, and amend the laws relat- 
ing to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911. This bill passed 
the Senate on December 7, 1916, and was reported by the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the House of Representatives to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union on Janu- 
ary 5, 1917, and is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 260 of an act entitled “An act. to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 38, 1911, be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 260. When any judge of any court of the United States, ap- 
ointed to hold his office during ened bebavier. resigns his office, after 
aving held a commission or commissions as judge of any such court or 

courts at least 10 years continuously, and having attained the age of 
70 years, he shall, during the residue of his natural life, receive the 
salary which is payable at the time of his retirement for the office that 
he held at the time of his resignation. 

“In the event any circuit judge, having so held a commission or com- 
missions at least 10 years continuously, and having attained the age of 
70 years as aforesaid, shall nevertheless remain in office, the President, 
if he finds that any such judge is unable to discharge efficiently all the 
duties of his office by reason of mental or physical disability of perma- 
nent character, shall appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, an additional circuit judge of said circuit, who, notwithstanding 
the incumbency of the judge so entitled to resign, shall sit customarily 
as one of the judges of the circuit court of appeals of his circuit. And 
the judge so entitled to resign shall thenceforth be relieved, save as 
hereinafter provided, from the duty imposed by section 118 of this title 
to sit as one of the judges of said circuit court ef appeals. and shall be 
held and treated as if junior in commission to the remaining judges 


Tuesday, January 30, 


of said court, who shall, in the order of the seniority of their respective 
commissions, exercise such powers and perform such duties as by law 
may be incident to seniority : Provided, That the presiding judg: 

said circuit court of appeals, whenever in his judgment the public good 
shall so require, may thereafter, from time to time, designate th 

so entitled to resign to sit upon the hearing of any cause or causes 
the said circuit court of appeals. And the Chief Justice of the U1 
States may, upon like occasion, thereafter designate and appol! 

such circuit judge so entitled to resign to service upon th ircuit 

of appeals of any other circuit; and he may likewise designaté 
| appointed, as provided by section 18 of this ftitl o 1 it 

court in any district, either within or without his said circait 

“In the event any such judge of district irt of the United 

States, having so held a commission or commissions at least 10 irs 
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continuou: ud having attained the age of 70 years as aforesaid, 
shall nevertheless remain in office, the President, if in his opinion the 
pul good so requires, may appoint, by and with the advice and con- 
sent the Senate, an additional judge of such court, who, notwith- | 


ng tl ncumbency of the judge so entitled to resign, shall preside 












customarily over the said district court and shall exercise such powers 
i ie ested by law in the judge thereof. And the district judge so 
entitled to resign shall thenceforth be relieved, save as hereinafter pro- 


vided, from service therei: Provided, That the said district judge so 
entitled to resign as aforesaid may be designated and appointed from 
time to time to hold any distriet court, either in his district or within | 


or without his circuit, as provided by sections 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17 of 








this title, or to sit in the circuit court of appeals of his circuit, as pro 
vided by section 120 of this title 

‘Upon the death or resignation of any circuit or district judge so | 
entitled to resign following the appointment of any additional judge 
as herein provided, the vacancy caused by such death or resignation of 
the said judge se entitled to resign shall not be filled, but the number 
of ju then in office shall reduced accordingly.” 

I consider this bill so important to my country that I have 


taken great pi to get the views of men learned in the law and 
ipon the question as to whether or not the bill should 
Among others to whom I have appealed to for 
were association of the city of St. Louis. The 
president of this association, Hon. James C. Jones, caused 
copies of the bill, and the majority and minority reports, to be 
and plaeed in the hands of every member, with the re- 


til 


become a law. 


lvice the bar 


printed 


quest that it be given study and consideration and to attend a 
special meeting of the bar association on the 22d of January 
last, when discussion would be had and action taken as to ap- 
prov or disapproving of it. Under date of January 24, I am 


1 
in receipt of a letter from Hon. William F. Fahey, secretary of 














the B Association of St. Louis, which is as follows: 
THE Bar ASSOCIATION oF Sv. LouIs, 
St. Lowis, January 24, 1917 
lion. L. ¢ DD) 
Rej scentatives, Washingion, D. C 

My ID \I Dyer: Referring to your favor of the 9th instant, ad- 
a l M Jones, I to inform you that, at a special meeting of 
tl I i at the Washington Hotel on Monday evening, 
Jat ry 1917, the association considered at great length Senate bill 
I it i voted to coneur in the mimority repert of the Judiciary 
Committee of the Hou of Representatives 

Ve ectfully, 
We. F, Faury, Seeretary. 

Chet rity report of the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Repre tatives, which is referred to and indorsed by the 
DB : ion of St. Louis, is as follows: 

MINORITY REPORT. 

Ne I VOLSTEAD, NELSON, MORGAN, DANFORTIT, GRAHAM, CITANDLER, 
Ly s 1d WALSiII re opposed to the passage of S. 706 and recom- 
met that it be indefinitely postponed. Mr. VoLstTnap, in support of 
{ tr immendatic submits the following views 

rhe report made by a majority of the members of the committee does 
not meet my views, and the following comments on that report and ob 

ervations on the bill are respectfullv submitted: 

The recommendation of Justice McReynolds, while Attorney General, 
and his suc or, the present Attortey General, can not properly be 
cited in support of this bill, as the legislation they recommended differs 
materially from that proposed in this measure. They suggest that 
should a judge who has served 10 years and attained the age of 70 fail 
to resign the President shall appoint an additional judge who is to have 


A bill drawn along that line might be so 
ns urged against this bill. 
the report in which Congress 


over the old judge. 
avoid most of the obj: ctio 
ure referred te i: 


precedence 
framed as 


A number of acts 


Lo 


vas 


created or abolished eourts or taken from or added powers and duties to 
the different court But in all of th the official tenure of the judges 
have been preserved. That this may be done is not in issue and needs 
no support from the case cited. The stion to which I desire to direct 
attention not whether Congress m confer much or little power upon 
any particular court, but whether C¢ ress has the power to remove a 
person from his pl as judge for : other reason than the one for | 
which removal is permitted by the ¢ stitution. The argument of the 
report appears to proceed upon the ry that the terms “ judge” and 
‘court’ are synonymous. No citi of cases is necessary to show 
thai a judge is only an officer of t vart and is not the court. The 
Constitution does not limit the nw of inferior courts or prescribe 
their duties, but the Constitution ‘prescribe the official tenure of 
Federal juc l'‘o argue that beca irts may be created with much 











or little power, therefore the official e of a judge may be destroyed 
by taking from him the functions appertain to his office is a non 
sequitur. Tl courts in question tt only constitutional because 
authorized by the Constitution, but for the reason that it is made | 
the duty of Congress to invest in court all Federal jurisdiction, 
and that in obedience to that mand Congress has conferred all gen- | 
eral jurisdiction on the district, cir nd supreme courts (1 Wheat., 
328) It is the tenure of the judge these courts that the Constitu- 
tion protects. This bill does not these courts. Their powers 
and duties remain the same; nor i any change in the functions | 
of the judges, but those functions ; (o be exercised by other judges. 
Congress can not say that when a e reaches the age of 70 he shall 
no longer as a judge; that is rescribing new duties for the 
court, but limiting, in violation of Constitution, the official tenure 
of the judge. It ts the power of Co to do this that is questioned. 

In urging these considerations it y be observed that the purpose 
of the bill early appears on its ind is frankly argued im the 
report—that of dismissing from ser judges who may retire on pay. 
The bill provides that the new juds are to take over all the duties 
of the ones relieved. The old judges will then have no jurisdiction or 
power to act as judges. They may, however, if specially authorized by 
some other judge, act. But without such authorization they can not 
even approve a bail bond. They simply become unnecessary supernu- 
meraries who are not to be replaced by others when they die. Can 


notwithstanding the provision 
s during good behavior? 


qudges be thus dismissed from servic 
n the Constitution that their tenure i 
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The author of this bill evidently recognized that an 


dismissing these judges would be void and sought to meet 


act 


sim 
that difficulty 
by providing that those who are to be displaced may be designated to 
perform certain duties. 


ply 


If this bill provided that a judge entitled to retire on pay should 
have ne powers or duties unless Congress should thereafter by special 
act authorize them to act, would anyone seriously contend that such an 
act would be legal? And still, what real difference is there between 
such a bill and the one under consideration? This bill simply delegates 
to some judge the power which Congress would in the supposed bil] 
reserve to itself. In neither case is there any assurance that the judge 
that is to be relieved will ever have or perform any duties. A position 
such as that Jacks the essential elements of a public office. 

Hinds’ Precedents, volume 1, page 608, cites among other things the 
following as bearing upon what is a public ofiicer: 

“It (public office) implies a delegation of a portion of the sovereign 
power to, and the possession of it by, the person filling the office, and 
the exercise of such power within iegal limits constitutes the correct 
discharge of the duties cf such office. (38 Greenleaf (Md.), 481: 
Mechem's Public Office, etc., sec, 2; Olmstead v. The Mayor, 42 N. Y. 
Sup. Ct., 481; Public Officers, ‘Mhroop, sec. 6.) 

* Again, the employment must not be merely transient, occasional, or 
incidental. 

“In United States v. Hartwell (6 Wall., 385), the court held that 
the term ‘public eflice’ embraces the ideas of tenure, duration, emolu 
ment, and duties, and that the duties were continuing and permanent 





not occasional or temporary. 
“In United States v. Germaine (99 U, S. Sup. Ct., 508), the ques 
tion of who is or who is not a public officer was again up, and the 


court said: 
“*If we look to the nature of defendant’s empleyment, we think it 
equally clear that he is net an officer. In that case (referring to United 








States v. Hartwell) the court said the term embraces the ideas of tenure, 
duration, emolument, and duties, and that the latter were continuing 
and permanent, not occasional or temporary. In the case before us the 
duties are net continuing and permanent, and they are oceasional an 
intermittent. 

“ The constitution of the State of New York, 1846, article 6, section 
8, prohibits the judges of the court of appeals and justices of the 
supreme court from exercising any power of appointment to public 


office. 
* Section 16, chapter 280, laws of 1847, conferred upon the chancellor 
power to issue a commission to some person empowering him to act as 


| a surrogate in a particular case when by reason of statutory disqualifi 


cations the officers designated to act could not do so. It was contended 
that such person when designated (o act as surrogate becomes a public 
officer, inasmuch as for the time being and in the matter before whom 
he to act as a judicial oflicer with full: power to hear, try, and 
determine the particular case, but the court of appeals in the matter of 
Hathaway (71 N. Y., 288) held: 

“*The term “ public office,” as used in the constitution, has respect 
to a permanent public trust er employment, to be exercised generally 
and in all proper cases. It does not include the appointment, to meet 
special exigencies, of an individual to perform transient, occasional, or 
incidental duties, such as are ordinarily performed by public officers ; 
as to such appointments the legislature is left untrammeled and at 
liberty to invest the courts with power to make them.’ ” 

It has likewise been held that a retired military officer who is entitled 
to retain his official title, receive pay, and is subject to be designated for 
occasional services, is not an officer except while performing the duties 
to which he may be assigned. 

The official tenure of a judge can not be defeated by abolishing the 
court or by taking the powers away from the judge. The courts will 
not permit the Congress to do indirectly what it can not do directly. 

The case of the Commonwealth Gamble (62 Pa., 343) is in point 
on this question. 

The constitution of Pennsylvania provides that judges shall be ap 
pointed for 10 years, if he shall so long behave himself. A judge was 
appointed, but the legislature abolished his district, as it had the power 
te do, and appeinted another judge to perform his duties. Held to be 
unconstitutional as an attempt to deo indirectly what the constitution 
forbade. In this case the court lays emphasis on the fact that it is the 
powers and duties that constitute the office aad not the title and pay. 





as 


Speaking on this subject, the court said: “ These powers, authority, 
and jurisdiction constitute the office and are the essence of it and 
inseparable from it, and are granted to be exercised for the period of 
10 years.’’ 

In the same case it said, “The only remedy for removal is by im 


peachment,” citing Lowe v. Commonwealth (4 Met. (Ky.), 237). 

To the same effect is State of Ohio v. Geo. W. Choats (11 Ohio, 511). 
In that case the constitution required that rtain judges must reside 
within the counties for which they should be commissioned. The legis 


lature changed the county lines so as to exclude the territory in which one 
of the judges was living from the county for which he was commissioned. 
Held, that though the legislature might legally change or abolish the 
trict for which he was elected, it could not abolish the judge, as his 
term of office was fixed by the constitution. 

In People Dubois (28 Tll., 547) the I[llinois court 
same trine. The constitution of Illinois provided 


ai 





aanounces th 
for the election 


doc 












of circuit judges to serve for six years A judge had been duly elected 
and qualified. The legislature thereafter, and during his term, abo! 
ished his judicial dist and attached his territory to another district. 
Held, that he was still a judge and entitled to pay as such, and that 


the act of the legislature could not terminate his office. 

In the case of People Howland (45 N. Y. Sup., 347) the court had 
eceasion to consider an attempt on the part of the New York Legislature 
to confer the criminal jurisdiction of a justice of the peace on a police 
judge. In holding this attempt futile the court, among other things, 
said: 

“We have 


here, then, a constitutional officer, the most important of 





whose powers and functions are conferred upon another officer created 
by the legislature; the incumbents of the constitutional office relieved 
from the duty of discharging the functions of that office, deprived of 


their pay for such services, if they perform them, and with no officers 


to execute their process if they issue any. Does it need any argument 
to show that this is utterly. destructive of the office? Can a_ publi 
office be conceived of with no duties to be performed? And what b« 


comes of a court or magistrate whose powers and jurisdiction have been 
conferred upon another, where the incumbents of the office have no 
duties to perform? s 
“he powers and jurisdiction conferred upon the office of the justice 
of the peace are not for the benefit of the incumbent, but for the public 
good, and when the occasion arises it is his duty to exercise them. 
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Powers conferred for the public good and the duty to exercise them are 
coupled together, and can not be severed. 

“The office consists in a right and a corresponding duty to exercise 
a public or private trust.” (S Kent Comm., 454; People v. Nostrand, 
46 N. Y., 375.) 

So where a State constitution provides for the election of a sheriff 
and fixes the term of office, but does not define what powers, rights, 
and duties shall attach to or belong to the office, the legislature has no 
power to take from the sheriff a part of the duties and functions usually 
appertaining to the office and transfer them to another. (People v. 
Kieler, 29 Hun., 175.) 

That Congress has the power to provide additional judges when neces- 
sary is not denied. That is a duty as well as a right that Congress 
must exercise, but in doing so it can not take from the present judges 
the powers they can efficiently exercise. It may relieve them to the 
extent relief is necessary, but that is not what is attempted in this bill. 
Upon a finding by the President that a circuit judge entitled to retire 
is not able by reason of some mental or physical disability to efficiently 
perform all his functions he may be removed, and if in the «pinion of 
the President the public good requires it the like district Judge may 
be removed. A failure by reason of some disability to do as much work 
as the President may deem desirable permits removal in one case, and 
the mere opinion of the President that the public good might be sub- 
served by a change permits the removal in the other. Neither of these 
reasons for removal are recognized by the Constitution. If this bill 
is to adept a consistent policy, it should be made to apply not only to 
the judges entitled to retire but to all, regardless of age. There often 
is as strong a reason for removal before as after a person reaches the 
age of 70. Under such a law the President and Senate (and the Senate 
could be dispensed with) could remoye every judge, as no one could 
question the President’s finding, and substitute other judges entitled to 
reward as his partisans or more subservient to his views. Can anyone 
doubt the dangerous character of such legislation? It places the judges 
under the direct influence of the Executive. There are said to be some 
16 or 18 places that may be filled under this bill. May it be asked 
whether politics has any share in urging this legislation? It was to 
avoid making judges dependent on the President or Congress that life 
tenure was given them. The sad experience of England under judges 
dominated by the Crown or subject to the will of partisan passion wrote 
into our Constitution the provision giving our judges a life tenure. 

This bill is a surrender of a long-established policy. Congress must, 
under the Constitution, provide courts. This power carries with it the 
duty of determining to what extent additional judges are necessary. 
In the past Congress has insisted that when an additional judge is 
appointed that appointment should first be authorized by an act passed 
for that purpose. This bill is an attempt to delegate to the President 
the power to discharge that duty. There is no good reason why a 
district suffering for lack of judges should not in the future, as in the 
past, apply to Congress for relief. The only reason suggested is the 
difficulty eo securing relief through Congress. Congress has always 
been liberal in providing judges, but before doing so it insists on know- 
ing that there is some necessity for the additional expenditure that such 
an appointment always entails. Under this bill one judge could not be 
made to serve as judge in two districts, while Congress may by an act 
provide relief by adding one judge where two are now serving, thus 
saving the expenses incident to an additional judge. 

Not only is this bill in contravention of the Constitution, but it would 
adopt a vicious and dangerous policy, one that if made effective as 
applied to the judges who may now retire would no doubt in time be 
applied to all judges. Such a law, if valid, would make the judiciary 
absolutely dependent on the will of the Executive. It is the duty of 
Congress to guard the Public Treasury. This bill gives the President 
rower to obligate the Treasury for the salary and other expenses of 
judges that Congress and not the President should authorize. 

This bill should not pass. 


In addition to the action of the bar association of my city, I 
have received a number of letters from individual members of 
the bench and of the bar of that city. At my request they have 
written me touching its merits. I have only received two letters 
that favor the bill. I insert those, as follows: 


St. Louis, January 18, 1917. 
Hon. L. C. Dykr, 
Hlouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Dyer: Your copy of Senate bill 706 is before me, and 
I have read it with care. I entirely approve the bill as it stands. It 
protects the public from judges who have become incapable of full 
work by providing other judges in their places, and at the same time 
makes provision for the individual judge whereby he will not be harshly 
removed from office for total or partial physica! incapacity, but will be 
assigned to the performance of such duties as—in the opinion of others 
than himself—hbe can efficiently perform. 

Truly, yours, 


CHarnLes CLAFLIN ALLEN, 


St. 


~ 


Louis, Mo., January 18, 1917. 
Hon. lL. C. Dymr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Lee: I feel very much flattered that you should ask my opin- 
ion of Senate bill 706. This bill is evidently intended to take care of 
those cases, which occur occasionally, where a judge, on account of his 
advanced years, should resign but refuses so to do. Though 1 do not 
think the bill is of vital importance, it gives the opportunity in occa- 
Sional cases of remedying an unfortunate condition. Though power to 
appoint an additional judge might be abused, I think, on the whole, it 
will be apt to be exercised with great caution and only in very excep- 
tional cases. I think, therefore, that it might be well to have this bill 
become a law. 

Yours, truly, J. CLARENCE TAvssia, 

I will not take the space to print all of those that I have 
received opposing the bill, and will only include a few of them, 
as follows: 

Sr. Louis, January 15, 1917. 
Hon. L. C. Dyer, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I have before me a copy of your letter to Mr. James C. 
Jones, president St. Louis Bar Association. While I am a member of 
that body, I rarely attend its meetings, and will not participate in its 
consideration of Senate bill 706, on which you have asked the views of 
that body. Speaking for myself, I have read over the bill and the 
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majority and minority reports on it and entirely concur in the views of 
the minority. I know a number of the judges of the United States court 
who are over 70 years of age in full possession of their mental faculties, 
vigorous also in body. Under this bill a President, acting under political 
pressure, or for political reasons, can arbitrarily retire any circuit or 
district judge when he is over 70. That is a bad feature of it. Further- 
more, in entire accord with the views of the minority of tue Judiciary 
Committee of the House, of which I notice you are a member, I do not 
believe the proposed law is constitutional, for the reasons set out in the 
report of the minority of the committee. 

In addition to what I wrote you this morning on Senate bill 706, it 
occurs to me that the practical effect of the law is to allow the President 
of the United States to impeach a judge as having become disqualified, 
Disguise it as you may, that is the effect of this bill. Would anyone 
contend that under the Constitution, as an original proposition, Con- 
gress could enact a law that judges shall be appointed to hold office 
until they attain the age of 70 years? Or that the President, in issuing 
the commission, could write into that commission that the appointee is 
to serve in office until he attains the age of 70 years? It seems to me 
that it therefore would fall under condemnation by virtue of section 3 
of Article I, of the Constitution, defining legislative powers, whereby 
the fifth subdivision of that section “ power to try al! impeach- 
ments ” is lodged in the Senate. 

Section 1, of Article III, of the Constitution, referring to the 
ciary, provides that the judges of the Supreme and inferior courts 
hold their offices during good behavior.” While it may be admitted that 
“good behavior ” implies capacity to discharge the duties of the office, 
failure in that respect is a cause for removal on articles of impeachment 
presented by the House and sustained by the Senate. Articles of im 
peachment have, at various times, been lodged against judges for what 
may be called corruption, ea or other violation of duty or of 
official misconduct. It would seem that capacity to discharge the work 
of the office should belong to the same category, and that this proposed 
bill is a violation of the letter and spirit of the Constitution and is eon 
trary to the uniferm practice governing such matters from the.yvery 
organization of our government under our Constitution. 

Yours, truly, 


sole 


judi- 
“ shall 


GEO. D. REYNOLDs. 
St. Louis, Mo., January 29, 1917. 
Hon. L. C. Dyer, . 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Dyer: I have your letter of the 16th instant inclosing copy 
of Senate bill 706, which is a proposed amendment to the judiciary act 
of March 3, 1911. , 
Your letter finds me exceedingly busy and with hardly time to give 
this matter the attention it deserves. I understand that there is to ba 
a meeting of the St. Louis Bar Association in regard to this bill on the 
evening of the 22d instant, and I hope to attend that meeting. I may 
discover other objections to the bill, but those which impress me just 
now are as follows: 
_ Under this bill the President of the United States is given too much 
discretionary power in regard to the judiciary, and power which might 


be susceptible of much abuse. Personally, | do not at all believe in 
the Dr. Osler theory, especially in regard to the judiciary. I know 
many judges who are past 70 and who are rendering now the best 


service that they ever rendered in their lives as judges, who are mentally 
and physically active, and who, though perhaps not as strong physically 
as in earlier years, yet, bringing to bear their knowledge and ex 
perience, are able, practically, to dispatch more business and do more 
justice than would be done by younger and less experienced men. This 
I consider peculiarly true in respect to the Federal judiciary. So many 
men are appointed Federal judges who antecedently had practieally 
little or no experience in Federal practice and in the branches of law 
of which the Iederal courts have exclusive jurisdiction. Granting, for 
the sake of argument, that such men are good lawyers when they are 
appointed, nevertheless it takes them time to be at home on the Federal 
bench and master the Federal practice and be competent to decide tha 
questions peculiar to Federal jurisdiction. The President of the United 
States has an immense power over the judiciary it is, and I am 
afraid this proposed bill, which has already passed the Senate, is calcu 
lated to give the President of the United States too much power over 
the judiciary. 

There is one provision in the proposed bill which I consider particu- 
larly objectionable. I quote a part of that section, italicizing and put- 
ting in brackets that portion which I consider peculiarly objection 
able: 

“In the event any such judge of a district court of the United States 
having so held a commission cr commissions at least 10 years continu- 
ously, and having attained the age of 70 years as aforesaid, shall, never- 
theless, remain in office, the President, if in his opinion the public good 
so requires, may appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, an additional judge of such court [who, notwithstanding tha 
incumbency of the judye so entitled to resign, shall preside customarily 
over the said district court, and shail exercise such powers as are 
vested by law in the judge thereof. And the district judge so entitled 
to resign shall thenceforth be relieved, suave as hereinafter provided, from 
service therein.| ” 

What follows should 
3, 1911. 

In the first place, I believe that as a general rule, to which there are 
few, if any, exceptions, the character of the honorable gentlemen who 
now constitute our Federal judiciary is such that if any one of them 
who has held his position 10 years and had attained the age of 70 years 
and was entitled to retire with full pay felt that he could not do his 
duty in his position as judge he would resign. If the pruposed bill 
goes through as it stands, as quoted above, it would probably happen 
that in some instances an excellent Federal judge who had held his 
position for 10 years and who had attained the age of 70 years, but 
who had not resigned, could, practically speaking, be shelved by this 


as 


go out, too, in view of judiciary act of March 


power given to the President. Im any event, wherever the President 
of the United States saw fit to appoint an additional district judge, in 
the case contemplated by the above-quoted objectionable clause, such 


new judge would practically override and supersede the district 
who did not see fit to resign. This, in my opinion, would in many 





stances work great injustice, and necessarily prove most humiliating 
to the district judge who did not see fit to resign 
If the clause in question were only as follows it might not be so 


objectionable : 

“In the event any such judge of a district court of the Un 
having so held a commission or commissions at least 10 years continu 
ously, and having attained the age of 70 years as aforesaid, shall never- 
theless remain in office, the President, if in his opinion the public good 
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so requires, may appoint, by and with the consent of the Senate, an 
additional judge of such court.” 

The above would only amount to authorizing the President, under 
the circumstances stated, to appoint an additional district judge merely 
to help out the other district judge in his work. If that were all in it 
and it were also governed by the existing section 23 of chapter 1 of 
the new Federal Judicial Code, it might not be objectionable, because 
said section 23 of chapter 1 of the act of March 8, 1911, provides: 

* Spec. 24. In districts having more than one district judge, the judges 
may agree upon the division of business and assignment of cases for 
trial in said district; but in case they do not so agree the senior circuit 
judge of the circuit in which the district lies shall make all necessary 
orders for the division of business and the assignment of cases for trial 
in said district.” 

1 am interested in this matter, because, for the reasons stated herein, 
I consider the proposed bill very objectionable. I intend to oppose this 
proposed bill at the St. Louis Bar Association meeting on the 22d in- 
stant. It may also be that I shall write you further on the subject, 
giving you other grounds of objection to this bill after the bar associa- 
tion meeting next Monday and after I have had time to give the mat- 
ter a little more itbought. It so happens that I am under a great stress 
of work at present. Were it not for this I might be able to go into 
the matter more fully in the present letter. I may also add that I 
have been in the active practice of my profession since 1879; that since 
that time my practice has been almost wholly in the Federal courts of 
the United States; and that during this time I have actually tried 
Ci ; in every one of the nine circuits of the United States. It may be 
an accident, but although I know I have tried many cases before Fed- 
eral judges who were more than 70 years of age, I have never yet 
tried any case before any Federal judge who, because of his age, I 
found incapacitated for the work which he was doing. There may be 
such cases, but all I can say is that I do not know of any such cases. 
Right here in St. Louis we have a Federal district judge who is more 
than 70 years of age, and it is my privilege to appear before him often; 
he is vigorous, energetic, and alert, and disposes of his cases at least 
as rapidly as any Federal judge who has been on the bench in St. Louis 
sinee I came to the bar in 1879. 

Yours, respectfully, 








PaAuL BAKENELL, 


Str. Louis, January 20, 1917, 
lon. L. C. Dygr, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear L&er ! received your letter concerning pending bill affecting 
tenure of judges in the United States circuit court of appeals and in 
the United States district courts and have read the same carefully. 

The provisions of the bill with respect to remand of United States 
circuit court of appeals are probably sound, but as to the provisions 
with respect to the judges of the United States district court I think 


the bill as it stands opens the door for decided wrong. It virtually 
places in the power of the Chief Executive the authority at his will 
to dispose any district judge without cause who has served 10 years 
and is over 70 years of age. Some of our best judges are past 70, 


and a great many of them do their very best work after reaching that 
age. Without ing into details, I think the bill with respect to 
district judges is vicious for numerous reasons and should never 
become a law in its present form. It subjects a good judge to improper 
attack and opens the door to intrigue. None of us want the judiciary 
to be thus embarrassed, and I hope it will be defeated. 

Very truly, yours, 





M. C. EArty. 


St. Louis, Mo., January 20, 1917, 
Hon. L. C. Dyer, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dyer: In answer to your favor of the 16th, inclosing 
copy of a bill (S. 706 amending section 260 of the laws relating 
to the judiciary by providing for an additional judge in case the 
incumbents are past 70. wish to say I have carefully read the bill and 
do not believe it should be enacted, 

If other judges are needed, I think provision should be made for 
permanent positions for them, where they will permanently sit. 

I am opposed to the plan by which particular judges may be selected 
and sent around to try particular cases or take up and leave off work 
of the regular judge from time to time. 

Yours, truly, CHARLES W. BaTEs. 


Sr. Louis, January 18, 1917. 
tion. L, C. Dybkr, 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Dyer: I have received your letter of January i6, and 
have given the subject some attention. 

While I think that there is an evil to be corrected in the situation 
which is covered by the proposed amendment to the judiciary act, the 
method adopted seems to me to be open to serious objections. 

The constitutionality appears to be somewhat in doubt because of 
the presidential discretion involved. 

The effect of the proposed amendment would be to place the acting 
judge in a humiliating position. It practically forces any man with 
self-respect to resign. In this way the law would covertly accomplish 
a purpose which the Constitution does not contemplate. 

{t is somewhat dangerous as a precedent because similar legislation 
might be aimed at any of the judges and serves to diminish the stability 
of their tenure of office and independence of action. 

I have taken the act and interlined it in a manner which seems to me 
to remove the objections noted. The effect of my interlineations is to 
remove the element of discretion, thus requiring the appointment of an 
additional judge, and to eliminate the features which would make a 
continued holding of the office humiliating to the incumbent. I have 
added a clause which would give the presiding judge of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals the power to apportion the duties in the district’ court 
where two judges might be qualified. 

Practically, I think that the act as I have amended it would work 
acceptably. The elderly judge could remain in office, if he so desired, 
with full power and dignity, and the work of the court would be 
assisted by the presence of another judge who would have the benefit 
of the counsel and experience of the incumbent. 

| might say parenthetically that my grandfather, Judge William 
Cranch, remained as presiding judge of the United States Circuit Court 
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for the District of Columbia (now the Supreme Court of the District) 
until he was 86 years old, and I have never heard that his service was 
unacceptable. 

Very truly, yours, Epwarp C. Evior. 


St. Louis, January 18, 1917, 
Hon. L. C. Dyrr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sir: I have your letter of the 16th instant, inclosing copy of 
Senate bill 706, now preding before the House of Representatives upon 
favorable report of the Committee on the Judiciary. As you ask for 
my views as to whether the bill should become a law, I beg to state 
that in my opinion this bill is a direct invasion of the constitutional 
provision that Federal judges shali hold their office “during good be- 
havior.” In other words, I believe that to shear the judge of all or 
practically all his judicial powers and duties if he fails te resign from 
office upon reaching the age limit provided by law, amounts in sub 
stance and effect to removing him from office without the benefit or 
opportunity to defend charges preferred against him and sustained 
after hearing by competent tribunal. I do not believe that this clause 
of the Constitution should be thus impaired upon considerations of 
convenience or expediency in special cases or for the benefit of par 
ticular communities which may possibly suffer by reason of their 
judges holding on to office after they are privileged to retire upon full 
pay. There are many and strong arguments in favor of granting the 
relief provided by the bill in question, but I do not believe that a!! the 
good to be derived from its passage would offset the harmful effect of 
thus weakening the most salutary safeguard provided by the Constitu- 
tion for the tenure in office of the Federal judiciary. 

I give you these views for whatever they are worth and shall watch 
the action of the House in the matter with great interest. 

Very truly, yours, 
FRANKLIN MILL@R. 


{From the St. Louis Globe-Democ. it, Jan. 28, 1916.] 
THE FEDERAL JUDGES—-PROPOSED COMPULSORY RETIREMENT AT AGE OF 70, 
Sr. Louis, January 27. 


A bill amending the Federal judiciary acts has passed the House and 
is pending in the Senate which attempts to confer upon the President 
the power to appoint substitute juczes in the district and circuit courts, 
where the incumbent is 70 years old, has served 10 years continuously, 
and refuses to resign on full pay. The President is given discretion to 
determine when ‘‘any such judge is unable to discharge efficiently all 
the duties of his office by reason of mental or physical disability of a 
permanent character.” 

If the Senate now passes the bill and the President signs it, it is 
computed that 18 or 20 positions on the Federal bench will Dbecome 
immediately available. 

This bill is said to have been prompted by the case of the late Judge 
Thomas 8S. Maxey, for the western district of Texas, whose invalidism 
prevented the discharge of his judicial duties for a considerable length 
of time, and who refused to avail himself of the statutory privilege of 
resigning with full pay. 

No one familiar with the constitutional history of the United States 
can view this measure in any other light than as unconstitutiona!. and 
in addition, as a vicious attempt to subordinate the judiciary to the 
Executive power. It must be kept in mind that the three depariments 
in our governmental system—the executive, legislative, and judicial— 
are conceived as independent and coequal and that none shall be sub 
ordinated to or by the others. 

As a means of preserving the independence of the judiciary, the 
Constitution provides that ‘‘the judges, both of the Supreme and 
inferior courts, shall hold tneir offices during good behavior, and shall at 
stated times receive for their services a compensation which shal! not 
be diminished during their continuance in office.” 

There is no way to dislodge a Federal judge from his office, therefore, 
except by impeachment for a high crime or misdemeanor. It has never 
been held that the infirmities of age constitute such an offense. Such 
instances of impeachment as have actually occurred during our brief 
career as a Nation have been founded upon acts which are in their 
nature or consequence subversive of some fundamental principle of 
government or highly prejudicial to the public interest, involving a 
violation of law or duty. 

The new measure proposes that when the President has appointed 
the additional judge the septuagenarian incumbent ‘so entitled to 
resign shall thenceforth be relieved,” while retaining his title and saiary. 
In certain contingencies the relieved incumbent “‘may be designated 
and appointed from time to time” to hold court, in spite of his “ per 
manent” disability. At his death the substitute becomes his successor, 
looking forward in turn to his own seventieth birthday. 

Only rapacity for patronage could have blinded Members of Congress 
to the long line of its own actions and of judicial decisions which 
reveal this measure as wholly void. 

Its effect, in fact, is to remove a Federal judge from eflice, in spite 
of the empty title he retains and in direct violation of a constitu 
tional injunction. 

It has been judicially determined in a multitude of decisions that 
the word “ office” as usec in the Constitution embraces as necessary 
elements “ tenure, duration, emolument, and duties”; that it connotes 
a permanent trust and the right at all proper times and in all proper 
“ases to exercise the functions of that trust. Conversely, it has 
been held that employment on behalf of the Government that is 
merely “transient, occasional, or accidental,’ without the power to 
legislate, to execute law, or to hear and determine judicially questions 
submitted, does not constitute ‘ public office” within the meaning of 
the Constitution. 

If a Federal judge, therefore, is to be relieved of his power to bear 
and determine judicially questions submitted, he has ceased to be a 
public officer. 

The House of Representatives discussed this question fully during the 
Spanish-American War, when it declared the seats of Congressman 
Joseph Wheeler and others vacant after they had accepted commissions 
in the United States Army. It was held that the acceptance of such 
commissions constituted holding another office, contrary to the Con- 
stitution. In the report on these cases it was said that military officers, 
after being retired, have been Members of Congress, and properly so, 
since persons on the retired list are “ without the power of command, 
the right of promotion, or the obligation to perform some duty,” and 
have ceased to hold office by reason of these facts. 

















li will be scen then that the power to exercise the functions of a 


public office is what constitutes an officer, and to relieve him of his 
powers is to remeve him from office. . ; Z 
The fact that “ relieved ” judges ‘‘ may be designated and appointed 
to special work would hardly seem to supply the absence of actual 
duties, sinee retired Army officers may be and frequently are s0 


assigned. That fact in their case, however, has not been held to alter 
their status or to affect their eligibility to “‘ public office’’ unless the 
assignment carries with it “the power of command, the right of pro- 
motion, and the obligation to perform some duty.” A retired Army 
officer ‘may consequently remain a Member of Congress unless he is re- 
incorporated into the active armed forces. 

It is pertinent to recall that in the Constitutional Convention, when 
the subject of the Federal judiciary was being debated, John Dickinson 
moved, as an amendment to Article XI, section 2, after the words ‘“‘ good 
behavior,” “Provided, That they may be removed by the Executive on 
the application by the Senate and House of Representatives.” It was 
the prevailing opinion that such a proviso would seriously weaken the 
independence of the judiciary, and Delaware alone voted for Dickinson's 
amendment, 

The tenure of the judges of the Federal Supreme Court is the same 
as that of judges of the inferior courts; and if Congress can empower 
the President to “ relieve’ the latter it can do so with respect to the 
former. 

As three judges of the Supreme Court, including Chief Justice White, 
are now past 70, it will be seen hew such an extension of the proposed 
law would make for the Executive dominance of that body. 

Stervinc BE. EDMUNDS. 





Cumulative Suffrage, or an Equitable Electorate. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. MURRAY, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, ebruary 1, 1917. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, for the growth and develop- 
ment of the individual, as well as for his protection, society 
was organized. By the united strength of all each became se- 
cure from the greed and aggressions of one another. By this 
means alone could the weak survive the aggressions of the 
strong. This society, in all the experience of man’s past, has 
found its best expression through the formation of the family 
as the primary unit of the State. Thus to lose the family, as 
such unit, means the_degeneration of society by weakening its 
moral forces making for progress and development, and final 
disintegration of the State. Hence whatever will protect the 
integrity of the family preserves society and perpetuates the 
State. 

The chief object, therefore, of all law—of administration and 
public policy—is to get every man in love with one woman united 
for the propagation of the family. When this is accomplished 
it is called civilization. AH things else whatsoever must be sur- 
rendered in governmental policy with this end in view. If the 
character, intelligence, and conditions of a people require mon 
archy for the safety of the home and society, the appeal for 
“natural rights " becomes illogical in such society. If a republic 
or a democracy best serves this purpose, such form becomes wise 
Statesmanship. Nor must we stop here. Only those should rule, 
or exercise the right to choose such rulers, who will best pre- 
serve the family or protect the home, whether this means uni- 
versal suffrage or franchise limited on account of ignorance, 
race, or sex. We must know no interest but the family interest, 
no rights exeept those of society. In this suffrage at once be- 
comes a duty or a privilege granted for the protection of the 
family, society, and the State, and not a natural right. If in 
our Republic, with unlimited suffrage among men, the family 
and State have become insecure, it can not be made better by 
doubling the evil. To argue this is but to contend that civiliza- 
tion depends more upon the number of the electorate rather than 
upon the quality. From such reasoning we could have no fear 
of the ballot in the hands of the vicious and ignorant if only 
they were cast in large numbers. Certainly no person would 
make so bold as to claim that women are better prepared to cast 
a ballot than men. That they have a greater refined sentiment 
than men is granted, but we have already too many men in office 
elected upon sentiment. The most wholesome law comes from 
the head of the statesman, not his heart. In this we must, like 
the ancient Romans, never forget the maxims of the Roman law, 
“Rea publique suprema lex esto "—Let the public good be the 
Supreme law. It also follows that as population increases to 
the point of congestion and strata of society become fixed, it 
ofttimes necessitates limiting suffrage rather than extending it, 
which may be brought about either by denial of the right to 
some or extending greater power to the most worthy. 
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My conception of national suffrage, even for men, is that it 


is unwise. There exists no provision of the Federal Constitu- 
tion for national suffrage except the indirect provision of the 
amendments growing out of the Civil War, and this was a mis- 
take. But in the event cf the adoption of national woman’s 
suffrage the policy of the founders of the Government will have 
been changed. Foreseeing this possibility, resulting ultimately 
in universal suffrage, without respect to race or sex, rather 
than make further direct resistance I offer a policy to circum- 
seribe national suffrage. I therefore offer as a substitute to 
the “ Susan B. Anthony Amendment” the following amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, which has in basik 
support the foregoing fundamental principles governing the elec- 
torate. That amendment would read as follows: 

ARTICLE —. Every citizen of the United States over 21 years of age 
shall be a legal voter in all the elections in the several States of the 
United States and entitled to cast one vote as such legal voter; and 
every such legal voter who is lawfully married and who has lived con- 
tinuously with his or her spouse for at least 12 months prior to any 
election in any State shall in addition be entitled to one extra vote; 
and every such legal voter who is head of a family and having at least 
two minor children depending upon him or her for support and educa 
tion shall be entitled to one extra vote; and every such legal voter who 
has been educated or has mastered the curriculum (which curriculum 


shall be uniform throughout the United States) up to and inelnding 
the eighth grade fixed for schools, academies, and colleges shall be 


entitled to ome extra vote; and every such legal voter who hereafter 
shall have served in the naval or military forces of the United States 
in any war against a foreign enemy and shall have been honorably dis 
charged shall be entitled to one extra vote. The several States shall 
have power to provide, as a condition of voting, for registration of all 
legal voters, classifying them with reference to the number of votes to 
which each may be entitled; and may prescribe as a condition of such 
registration residence in the State, county, and precinct in which such 
legal voter desires to vote: Provided, That the several States shall have 
the power to limit suffrage or disfranchise idiots or insane persons and 
all persons supported in almshouses or other asylums at public ex 
pense; persons of debauched, vicious, or licentious habits, and persons 
convicted of crime : Provided, That no citizen of the United States shalt 
be denied the right of suffrage on account of sex, nativity, religion, race, 
or previous condition of servitude. 

It will be observed that the foregoing amendment authorizes 
a registration and, indeed, it would become essential. This in 
order to classify the voters according to “ talents ’—or number 
of votes—as all voters by “natural right” under this amend- 
ment would have one “talent” or vote, some two, others three, 
even five. All with the exception of one could be acquired by 
the individual’s own efforts as a reward for such efforts, and 
registration thus authorized would become essential in order to 
provide that each registered voter should cast one ballot; but 
those of class two would have their ballot in the final count 
multiplied by two, those in class three multiplied by three, and 
so on, thus giving effectuality without requiring the voter to 
cast more than one ballot. 

That such rewards are for those things tuat make for better 
citizenship no person can deny, and, if so, why not? A system 
of rewards in any government invariably proves wholesome. It 
was for this purpose that Napoleon created the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor for stimulation toward great achievements in 
every line. The effect of putting into the United States Consti- 
tution a grant of a monopoly for a given period of years to the 
author of a book and upon the product of the brain of an in- 
ventive genius a monopoly in the form of a patent has so stimu- 
lated the American inventive genius that it has surpassed all 
other civilizations of history, solely because of this reward. 

This “cumulative suffrage” system is not new. It has ex- 
isted in no less than six nations of history, just as woman's 
suffrage is not new. That is more than 3,000 years old; is 
even modern, and yet abandoned. The State of New Jersey 
had woman’s suffrage for 25 years during the first half century 
of this Republic, to be abandoned as it was abandoned by the 
ancients. ‘ 

The legislator, whether in Congress or the State’s assembly, 
invariably reflects the power that elected him. Members who 
depend upon commercial interests for success bend their energies 
to promote the commercial interest. Members who depend for 
their election upon the labor vote never tire in search of some- 
thing to satisfy or appease the demands of labor organizations. 

The foregoing amendment would unequivocally give the 
power of the electorate to the families of the country and would 
lessen the power of the vicious and the hobo (the “ proletariat,” 
who is defined by most writers as a person unskilled, unedu- 
cated, without property, and having neither home, family, re- 
ligious, or national ties) by giving to each head of the family 
the husband and the wife—from two to five times the strength 
of the “ proletariat,” at the same time extending to all citizens, 
without regard to sex or other conditions, their “ natural right” 
to one vote each. All the rest can be acquired by the cifizen 
and becomes at once a reward for his efforts—a reward in 
every instance for better citizenship—-a reward for education, 





for family ties, granted to both the husband and the wife, and 
in case of war with a foreign enemy a reward for patriotism. 

it more, It in a measure eliminates, without indirect 
methods, the negro problem of the South, for the reason that 
average negro, particularly the dangerous voter of the 
South, is purely a “proletariat.” It would reward the stable 
element, those who maintain families and homes, and in all ex- 
perience of the Southern States this class of negroes are not 
a menace to society. As a rule the Southern negro who owns 
a home, who continuously maintains family relations, endeavors 
to educate and support his children, have almost a sacred regard 
for law, a regard stronger than racial ties, for they as jurors 
would convict a member of their own race who should violate 
the laws of society and home. There is quite a distinction be- 
tween this class of negroes and the liquor-drinking, crap-shoot- 
ing, ecoke-eating “coon” of the South. 


does 


the 


There is another consideration, and that is no one has fear 
of a betlot in the hands of the wives and mothers of the coun- 
try, but all may well fear the vote of the slums woman, and 


this measure would give the wives and mothers a voting power 
from two to three times that of the slums woman, and who 
would for a moment deny that power to the wife and mother? 

By giving the wives and mothers this power would eliminate 
to a greater degree an appeal to the slums woman or man, whilst 
to give them equal power. would cause candidates for public 
office, politicians, and political committees to ransack the slums 
section, because securing their votes would be a mere matter 
of money. Under equal suffrage, as now, a farmer may drive in 
to market—this producer who is endeavoring to feed the world 
and clothe mankind to maintain a home, support a family, and 
preserve society would not more attract a candidate than a 
veritable saloon bum. He would as likely run after the hobo, 
with an equal power at the ballot box, as he would this stable 
citizen. Whereas to give this farmer, in addition to his natural 
vote, one vote for maintaining family relations, another vote 
for supporting and educating children, and his wife an equal 
power, the rule would be reversed. The candidate would make 
the most strenuous efforts to capture that farmer with his three 
and a like number of his wife’s, even though he had to 
neglect totally the hobo with but one vote. The inexorable rule 
would follow that the families of the country would constitute 
the elective power of all candidates to public office. Legjslation 
would proportionately reflect the demands and interests of the 
homes of the country, and since homes are built among all classes 
it would tend to place a check upon class legislation based upon 
occupations or wealth and poverty, but would go directly toward 
the object of fostering and building the home interest of the coun- 
try—and why not? Who ean deny the wisdom of this course? 

I have just stated that this is not new—there is nothing new 
in government. Point out, if you please, any political policy or 
principle, or any of the measures of political propaganda, and 
I will point out in my library to the page of history where just 
such a principle was once the law of some nation of history, 
sometimes two or three thousand years in the. dim, distant past. 

The question may arise, What was the objection to Federal 
qualification and regulation of suffrage upon the framing of the 
Constitution? An answer to that question involves a discussion 
of all the philosophy of government in man’s experience, but 
primarily it was based upon this principle, that qualifications 
for suffrage could not be made universal; that the requirements 
of one State might be quite different from that in another be- 
cause of the difference of race or blood or education or oppor- 
tunity. Realizing the force of this wisdom, I am unwilling to 
sacrifice all our future to danger unless the power can be so 
shifted that the best element of our citizenship, or those pos- 
sessing more elements of good citizenship, shall have a power 
greater than the degraded and vicious who have no care for 
society or for family and home, If we must have national suf- 
frage, let us frame it along rules of safety. 

It may be of interest and a surprise to many to note the 
difference in the qualifications for electors that have existed in 
the thirteen original American Colonies and the various States 
of the Union. 

When the Federal Constitution was adopted all the States, 
with the exception of Rhode Island and Connecticut, had consti- 
tutions of their own. Those two continued to act under their 
charters from the Crown. Upon an examination of those con- 
stitutions we find that in those States all citizens were permitted 
tutions we find that in those States all citizens were permitted 
to vote, Each State determined for itself who should have that 
power, Thus in New Hampshire “every male inhabitant of 
each town and parish with town privileges and places unin- 
corporated in the State, of 21 years of age and upward, except- 
ing paupers and persons excused from paying taxes at their own 
request,” were its voters; in Massachusetts “every male in- 
habitant of 21 years of age and upward, having a freehold estate 
within the Commonwealth of the annual income of £3, or any 


votes 
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estate of the value of £60”; in Rhode Island, “such as are 
admitted free of the company and society” of the colony; in 
Connecticut, such persons as had “ maturity in years, quiet and 
peaceable behavior, a civil conversation, and 40-shilling freehold 
or £40 personal estate,’ if so certified by the selectmen; in 
New York, “every male inhabitant of full age who shall have 
personally resided within one of the counties of the State for 
six months immediately preceding the day of election * * * 
if during the time aforesaid he shall have been a freeholder, 
possessing a freehold of the value of £20 within the county, or 
have rented a tenement therein of the yearly value of 40 shill- 
ings, and been rated and actually paid taxes to the State”; in 
New Jersey, “all inhabitants * * * of full age who are worth 
£50, proclamation money, clear estate in the same, and have 
resided in the county in which they claim a vote for 12 months 
immediately preceding the election”; in Pennsylvania, “ every 
freeman of the age of 21 years, having resided in the State two 
years next before the election, and within that time paid a State 
or county tax which shall have been assessed at least six months 
before the election”; in Delaware and Virginia, “as exercised 
by law at present”; in Maryland, “all freemen above 21 years 
of age having a freehold of 50 acres of land in the county in 
which they offer to vote and residing therein, and all freemen 
having property in the State above the value of £30 current 
money, and having resided in the county in which they offer to 
vote one whole year next preceding the election”; in North 
Carolina, for senators, “all freemen of the age of 21 years who 
have been inhabitants of any one county within the State 12 
months immediately preceding the day of election and possessed 
of a freehold within the same county of 50 acres of land for 
6 months next before and at the day of election,” and for mem- 
bers of the house of commons, “all freemen of the age of 21 
years who have been inhabitants of any one county within the 
State 12 months immediately preceding the day of election and 
shall have paid publie taxes”; in South Carolina, “every free 
white man of the age of 21 years, being a citizen of the State and 
having resided therein two years previous to the day of election, 
who hath a freehold of 50 acres of land, or a town lot of which 
he hath been legally seized and possessed at least six months 
before such election, or (not having such freehold or town lot) 
hath been a resident within the election district in which he 
offers to give his vote six months before said election, and hath 
paid a tax the preceding year of 3 shillings sterling towi:trd the 
support of the Government ”; and in Georgia, “ such citizens and 
inhabitants of the State as shall have attained the age of 21 
years, and shall have paid tax for the year next preceding the 
election, and shall have resided six months within the county.” 





The Immigration Bill. 


REMARKS 


HON. ROSCOE C. McCULLOCH, 
OF OHIO, 


In rue House or RepreseNnrATIVES, 
Thursday, February 1, 1917. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote to pass the 
Jurnett immigration bill over the President’s veto. I voted for 
the Burnett immigration bill when it passed the House, and I 
voted for the literacy test contained in the bill when it was 
voted on in the House, and I see no reason why 1 should not 
continue to support the bill. I am not impressed with the rea- 
sons expressed by the President in his message to the House 
of Representatives on January 29, 1917, vetoing the immigration 
bill. Personally I am in favor of restricting immigration. Since 
we impose a restriction on immigration against the physically, 
mentally, and morally unsound I think it is but fair and proper 
that we should provide restriction in the matter of literacy. 
To provide that an immigrant coming into our land who will 
receive the benefits of our institutions must be able to read and 
write 30 or 40 words in his native language or some language 
is, in my judgment, not an unfair and improper restriction. 

The greatest good that we can gain to this country from im- 
migration is to have the immigrants who come here anxious 
and willing to become American citizens. In this day and age 
the imufigrant who has not learned to read and write 30 words 
in his own language is not likely to begin to qualify himself in 
literacy after he reaches this country. I believe that the literacy 
| test is not an unfair restriction, and that it will serve to de- 
velop a higher class of immigrants, and will not keep out any 
deserving person who desires to come to this country and secure 
the benefits of a residence in America, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In roe House or RepresenTATIVEs, 


Wednesday, January 31, 1917, 


On the bill (H. R. 20573) to provide imereased revenue to defray the 
expenses of the increased appropriations for the Army and Navy and 
the extensions of fortifieations, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against this bill 
becnuse I feel that continued direct taxation means the taking 
away from States of the only means of taxation which they pos- 
I shall vote against this bill because it discriminates in 
favor of corporations as against partnerships, and furthermore 
because it diseriminates against corporations and partnerships 
in favor of individuals. 


Sess. 
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wrong. If such a tax must be imposed it should be on net profits on 
sales, say, in excess of 10 per cent of such sales. 


H. B. D. 


The Evening Sun of January 31, 1917, expresses the opinion 
regarding this bill far more than I can do in limited space, and 


_I therefore quote it in full: 


| All Wilsonia seems to be of one mind: 


THE OUTRAGROUS REVENUP BILE. 

Of course the exposure of the revenue bill’s wickedness will not pre- 
vent its passage. As we pointed out the other day, the present majority 
in Congress, having nothing more to fear and nothing to hope from the 
people, has put aside all restraint and all shame. The measure will go 
through “ with bells on.” The caucus whip will not have to be cracked. 
Draw Mason and Dixon’s line 


| and make the North sweat. 


[ shell vote against the bill because EF am opposed to the placing | 


of inheritance taxes upon bequests and legacies that are left to 
charities. The State of New Yerk makes such an exemption, 
and there is ne reason in the world why Uncle Sam should com- 
mence to collect taxes from such bequests and legacies, thus 
in effect robbing the poor who would receive the benefit thereof. 

I am of the opinion that all the revenue that is sought to be 
obtained by this bill can be gotten by the imposition of a pro- 
teetive tariff upon imports. 

We have a low tariff at the present time, and I know of no 
consumer who is purchasing anything at a lesser price than at 
what he bought it four years ago when a protective tariff was in 
existence, 

The argument that has been advanced that a low tariff would 
prove of benefit to the consumer has proven fallacious as has 


| business; they are a burden on efficiency and prosperity. 


| excite anger against the Gevernment and hatred of the law. 
| an 


been the bitter and trying experience of the ordinary citizen of | 


mnidedie or limited means, 
| have heard more said in the debate regarding sectionalism 


than should have been uttered, and it is to be regretted that, | 


although the war is over for more than 50 years, men seem to 


forget that the Stars and Stripes float over a country and a | 


people that stand for union now and forever. 

That the law is discriminatory was well expressed in a letter 
that appeared in the New York Sun on January 27, 1917, which 
i quote in full: 


TAXING PROFITS——GREAT INJUSTICE TO PARTNERSHIPS AS AGAINST COR- 


PORATIONS. 
New York, Januery 2. 
To the EplroR oF THE Sun. 

Sin: Mr. Krreninx, chairman of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, has stated that: “It is proposed to tax profits of corporations 
and partnerships when such profits are in excess of § per cent of the 
capital imvested.”’ I will say nothing of the general objection to such 
a tax, but wish te point out the great injustice and hardship of coupling 
“ partnerships * with “ corporations” in levying this tax. 


A corporation has officers—president, secretary, treasurer, etc.—all | 


of whem may receive very large salaries, which are included in the 
expenses to be deducted in ealculating the profits. It can easily be 
understood that these salaries and simflar expenses may be so great 
that the profits of the corporation will not exceed 8 per cent on the 
capital, in which case they will be subject to no tax. 

A partnership is another matter. ‘Two or more persons compose it, 
and do business with some success on a limited capital. The money 
they earn is due to a very large extent to the personal service they 
render and not to the capital employed. In the case of the corporation 
the officers who perform this service receive salaries, which will be 
deducted as stated above. Sut in the partnership no such deduction 
can be made because the compensation of each partner is a share of 
the profits and not a salary. This shows how much greater hardship 
such a tax would be to the partnership than to the corporation. 

Suppose a corporation with $100,000 capital makes a gross profit of 
=0 per cent, or $20,000, but the officers’ salaries amount to $20,000. 
There is no profit on the capital, as it has all gone in salaries, and 
there is nothing to tax. Suppose a partnership has a capital of $100,000, 
and makes a gross profit of 20 per cent, or $20,000. An allowance of 
S per cent on the $100,000 will be made and $12,000 will be taxed. A 
still greater hardship would be inflicted in the case of a partnership with 
% very small capital, where the entire profit results from the most 
‘aborious personal effort of the partners. Suppose a corner grocery 
conducted by two hard workers, who are on the job from 4 o’clock a. m. 
to 10 o’clock p. m. They have a capital of $5,000 and make $3,500 
each, a total of $7,000. They would be taxed on the excess over 8 
per cent on $5,000, or on $6,600, while the big corporation with a 
vou president, taking life easy, and living in luxury, would escape 
ail tax. 

here are many partnerships also conducting business on borrowed 
capital, where the hardship would be still greater. An exemption of 
95,000 capital in addition to 8 per cent on capital would not in very 


many cases remove the discrimination against partnerships. Again, 
Why should a “ partnership "’ be taxed when a similar business next 


door carried on by 2 single proprietor is not taxed? 
The principle of taxing business men, if a penalty must be imposed 
for success, on profits in excess of 8 per cent on capital is entirely 





But none the less the course of the Republican Congressmen in forcing 
the facts into the light before the passage of the bill is praiseworthy 
It is proper that the truth should be so stated in the House that no 
Member will be able hereafter to say that he voted in ignorance. It 
is well that the voters, not merely in the North but also below Mason 
and Dixon's line, should have their attention riveted upon the exact 
character of the measure, and sheuld fully understand the sort of 
financiering that it results from. 

There is no real need for this monstrous act of superfaxation if the 
Democrats in contre! of the Congress had shown any sort of moderation 
in appropriations. As Representative ForpNEY pointed out, money has 


been laid out, or is to be, to the tune of hundreds of millions of sheer 
waste. Besides the $162,000,000 spent in buying national disgrace in 
Mexico—for which Congress is not directly blamable—there are the 


$20,000,000 nitrate plant, the $11,000,000 armor plant, the $50,000,000 
shipping law, $20,000,000 in excess of the true value to be paid for the 
Danish West Indies, perhaps $50,000,000 excess over all proper needs 
in the public-buildings and rivers and harbors bilis, and $50,000,000 or 
thereabouts for a malaprepes flood-control experiment, which may or 
may not get through the Senate. Perhaps in all a total of $300,000,000 
to $360,000,000 has been spent or appropriated, which would have been 
saved by a thrifty administration and Congress. Such an eeonomy, even 
the smaller sum, would haye rendered the present plunder bill wholly 
unnecessary. 

As for the methods adopted for raising the money, it can 
said that they combine every element of folly and oppression. They are 
sectional, as Mr. KircHIN admits; they are discriminatory against 
They involve 
offensive inquisition and meddling with the affairs of a They 
They are 
incentive to evasion, even to fraud, se onerous are they to their 
victims. They impede the growth of capital and they curb enterprise. 
They are expensive and difficult in application. Withal they are un- 
necessary, since a readjustment of the tariff would produce, in the 
opinien of experts, all the money needed, the burden being distributed 
evenly, in preportion to the consumption and enjoyment of commodi- 
ties, over all seetions and classes, and being easily and inexpensively 
collected. 

As the 4th of March draws near the people are gaining a truer notion 
of what Wilsonism and Democracy mean. They will be in a position to 
enjoy inauguration day im a chastened spirit. 


When all hands are asking the question how to raise revenue, 
a letter which appeared in the New York Evening Post of Jan- 
uary 19, 1917, might be worthy of consideration, and as a tariff 
bill will undoubtedly have to be framed the coming session, I 
read the letter in full: 


only be 


TO TAX LUXURIES. 
To the EpiTror oF THE EVENING POST. 

Str: Up, up with the high cost of living; down with the consumer! 
“Phe destruction of the poor is their poverty.” The consumer of 
necessities has no friends. Let’s bang him! The “ war bridegrooms” 
are hastening to their haven with their hoard. Why despoil them of 
their quick-gotten profits? 

A deficit in revenue, over $200,000,000, is facing the United States 
Treasury. At once the plan is urged upon Congress to increase the 
duties on necessities iike sugar, wool, coffee, rubber, etc. 

Why not raise the tax on imported luxuries? In 1915, according 
to the Commerce Reports, there were brought inte the United States 
importations of precious and semiprecious stones amounting to $15, 
000,000, paying an average duty of 17 per cent. In 1916, $24,000,000 
eame to our shores. To this add gold and silver manufactures to the 
tune of $3,000,000. 

This is a free country. If people with surplus moneys want to spend 
them on these foreign luxuries, let them do so. But let them pay for 
it. Put duties of 100 and 200 per cent on imported luxuries. This 
will not deter the well-to-do from buying them. It will only increase 
the inducements to have them. No luxury was ever taxed out of ex 
istence. Increased taxation only enhances its value in the eyes of its 
purblind devotees. Meanwhile Government, which means you and I, 
will derive revenue, and the overwhelming burden on the shoulders of 
the wage earner and the salaried man to make a living will be some- 
what relieved. 


There are other articles of idle luxury. Take ostrich feathers. If 
women must have this costly means of decoration to enhance their 
natura] charms, let them pay for it. Im 1911, $7,000,000 of ernde 
feathers were imported from South Africa, paying a duty of but 20 
per cent. Why should not such a luxury pay 100, 200, even 500 per 
cent? To him that hath shall be given! Why should the poor per 


petually pay? If the plethoric piper must have his pleasures and pa 
times, why not let him pay for them? 
Enlightened self-interest is the keynots 
as philanthropy. 4 s ’ ‘ ; 
Since our solons are seraping the legislative bins for new source 
revenue, let them consider this. J 


of modern economics as well 


of 
Under the present tariff act importa- 





tion of plumages, like paradise and gourah from the jungles of Su- 
matra aud the Celebes, is prohibited. There apparently is no dearth 
of them, however, in this country. View the gorgeous window displays 
and the stylish headgear of fashion’s throngs on Fifth Avenue any 
afternoon. But lately the newspapers announced ibe Sentence in @ 
Federal court of a ship’s steward for smuggling in $50,000 worth. 
If women are going to have these plumages, let them come in through 
the regular legitimate channels and let them pay revenue to Govern- 
ment. Being excessive luxury, let them, (oo, pay excessive revenues. 
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A searching survey of the luxury imports, like silks, furs, costly 
fabrics, ete., will soon show our worrying legislators how this $200,- 
000,000 deficit can very easily be made up by those best able to ae it, 

“And from him that hath not shall be taken even the little that he 
hath!’’ Why pile everything on the back of the unresisting consumer, 
poor and inarticulate? 

Let the legislators shift somewhat the load now straining the winc- 
ing shoulders of the galled jade! For once let’s play that happy little 
xame, passing the economic buck, in the back yard of the well to do, 
yelept hard to do, , 

It’s apportion the economic burden more equitably, and we'll all 
be happier! . 

Ilands off the necessities! 

Make up the Federal deficit through increased taxes on imported 
luxuries, 

B. M. Briccs. 


New York, January 10, 


Resolutions of the Legislature of the State of Oklahoma 
Memoralizing Congress, First, to Sell the Coal and 
Asphalt Lands in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations; 
and, Second, to Lease the Remaining Lands in the Osage 
Nation for Oil, Gas, Coal, and Other Minerals. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM W. HASTINGS, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In rue Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 2, 1917. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print granted 
me | submit two concurrent resolutions passed by the Legisla- 
ture of Oklahoma. The first is house concurrent resolution 
No. 12, memoralizing Congress in the matter of the sale of the 
coal and asphalt deposits of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes 
of Indians, and setting forth the urgent reasons why the Con- 
eress of the United States should at an early date enact legisla- 
tion providing for the saleof these coaland asphalt lands, as pro- 
vided in an agreement entered into with the tribes. These In- 
dian tribes are very anxious to have the remainder of their 
lands sold and their money distributed among them. A bill is 
now pending in Congress—H. R. 12544—which has the indorse- 
ment of the entire Oklahoma delegation. It was introduced by 
Congressman CARTER and was favorably reported by the House 
Committee on Indian Affairs. This bill is indorsed by the rep- 
resentatives of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians, 
the coal lessees in Oklahoma, and the white citizens of Okla- 
homa interested in the development of the State. 


This coneurrent resolution reflects the unanimous sentiment 
of the people of Oklahoma, and I trust that Congress at an early 
date will enact the legislation prayed for. 

The resolution and bill are as follows: 

Ilouse concurrent resolution 12. (By Nesbitt, Durant, Neal, and Shores.) 

Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State of Oklahoma, That— 


Whereas there is in the old Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of this 
State approximately 500,000 acres of valuable coal and asphalt de- 
posits belonging to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians; 
und 

Whereas by the treaty of Atoka, effective September 25, 1902, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States became bound by agreement with the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes to sell their lands and mineral deposits 
and distribute the money per capita to the members of said tribes, 
and although 14 years have passed this solemn obligation made and 
entered into with the United States in consideration of the per- 
formance of which the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians 
agreed to the allotment of their lands in severalty has not been per- 
formed ; and 

Whereas the mines now operating under lease contracts with said tribes 
are of such a short duration as to make it impossible for the oper- 
ators thereof to procure or afford to expend the money necessary for 
the necessary improvements required to protect the lives of their em- 
ployees against accident or to mine the said lands economically ; and 

Whereas the growth and stability of the business interests of that por- 
tion of our State wherein are situated these coal and asphalt deposits 
require that the same be operated upon a stable basis, to the end that 
the State of Oklahoma and the counties in which these vast deposits 
are situated may so develop in taxable real estate as to procure, with- 
out oppression, sufficient revenue to enforce orderly justice among her 
citizens : Therefore be it 
Resolved, First. That the Congress of the United States be, and it is 

hereby, respectfully memorialized by this legislature to authorize the 

sale of the coal and asphalt deposits of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 

Nations, to the end that the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians may re- 

ceive the just value thereof, and that our State may be permitted to 

develop along stable, commercial lines. 

Second. That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to each of the 
Representatives of the State of Oklahoma now in Washington, D. C., 
with the request that this memorial may be properly presented to the 
Congress of the United States, and that a copy also be forwarded to the 
honorable Secretary of the Interior of the United States; Hon. Cato 
Sells, Commissioner of Indian Affairs; Victor M. Locke, principal chief 





of the Choctaws; and Douglas H. Johnson, governor of the Chickasay{ 

Tribe of Indians. 

wee by the house of representatives this 16th day of January, 
917. 


PAUL NESBITT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Adopted by the senate this 18th day of January, 1917. 
M. PB. Trarr, 
President of the Senate. 


A bill (H. R. 12544) providing for the sale of the coal and asphalt 
deposits in the segregated mineral land in the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations, Okla. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized to sell the coal and asphalt deposits, leased and unleased, in the 
segregated mineral area of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, in 
Oklahoma, in the manner hereinafter set forth. 

Before offering such coal and asphalt deposits for sale the Secretary 
of the Interior, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, 
shall cause the same to be appraised by a board of appraisers, consisting 
of three members to be appointed by the President, one upon the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the Interior, one upon the recommendation 
of the principal chief of the Choctaw Nation, and one upon the recom- 
mendation of the governor of the Chickasaw Nation, the compensation 
of each to be uniform and fixed by the President of the United States, 
and such appointments shall be made within 60 days after the passage 
of this act. Such appraisement, both as to leased and unleased lands, 
shall be described in tracts to conform to the descriptions of the legal 
subdivisions heretofore designated by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and shall be completed, sworn to by such appraisers, and final report 
made to the Secretary of the Interior within six months from the date 
of the appointment of the appraisers. 

Sec, 2. ‘That the sale of such deposits shall be thoroughly advertised, 
and shall at the end of 90 days from the final report of such appraisers 
be offered for sale in tracts to conform with the report of such appraisers 
at not less than the appraised value so fixed, except that isolated tracts 
of less than 960 acres may be sold aqpanenny under like provisions: 
Provided, That 20 per cent of the purchase price shall be paid in cash, 
and the remainder shall be oe in four equal annual co from 
the date of the sale, and all deferred payments on all deposits sold 
under the provisions of this act shall bear interest at the rate of 5 
per cent per annum, and shall mature and become due befere the expira- 
tion of four years after the date of such sale. 

Sec. 3. That immediately after the expiration of one year after the 
coal and asphalt deposits shall have been offered for sale, or forfeited for 
nonpayment under the terms of the sale, the Secretary of the Interior, 
under rules and regulations to be prescribed by him, shall readvertise 
and. cause to be sold to the highest bidder at public auction all coal and 
asphait deposits remaining unsold and all coal and asphalt deposits 
forfeited by reason of such nonpayment of any part of the purchase 
price: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, 
may reject any or all bids which he does not consider adequate, but at 
the expiration of six months thereafter the Secretary of the Interior may 
again readvertise and offer the same for final sale to the highest bidder 
at public auction, upon such terms as he may prescribe and at such 
valuation, independent of the appraised value, as he may fix. 

Sec. 4. Provided, That such deposits of coal or asphalt on the leased 
lands shall be sold subject to all rights of the lessee, and that any 
person acquiring said deposits of coal or asphalt shall take the same 
subject to said rights and acquire the same under the express under- 
standing and agreement that the Department of the Interior will cancel 
and withdraw all rules and regulations and relinquish all authority 
heretofore exercised over the operation of said mines by reason of the 
Indian ownership of said property, and that said properties thereafter 
shall be operated under and in conformity with such laws as may be 
applicable thereto, and that advance royalty paid by any lessee and 
standing to the credit of said lessee shall be credited by said purchaser 
to the extent of the amount thereof, and that no royalties shall be 
paid by said lessee to said purchaser until the credit so given shall be 
exhausted at the rate of 8 cents per ton mine run, and that the royalty 
to be paid thereafter by said lessee to said purchaser shall be 8 cents 
per ton mine run of coal, and that any lessee may, at any time after 
completion of such sale. transfer or dispose of his leasehold interest 
without any restriction whatever; and that any lessee shall have the 
preferential right, provided the same is exercised within 90 days after 
the approval of the ae of the appraisement of the minerals as 
herein provided, to purchase at the appraised value any or all of the 
surface of the lands lying within such lease held by him and heretofore 
reserved by order of the Secretary of the Interior and upon the terms 
as above provided, and shall also have the preferential right to purchase 
the coal deposits embraced in any lease held by such lessee by taking 
same at the highest price offered by any responsible bidder at public 
auction; and if any lessee becomes the purchaser of any coal deposits 
on any undeveloped lease owned by him, then one-half of the advance 
royalties paid by any lessee on such lease shall be credited on the pur- 
chase price thereof, and the advance royalties heretofore paid by any 
lessee shall be credited to such lessee on account of any production of 
coal on any other lease which he wey own and operate: And provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall be construed as limiting or curtail- 
ing the rights of any lessee from acquiring additional surface lands for 
mining operations as provided by the act of Congress of February 19, 
1912, 

Sec. 5. That the surface of any segregated coal and asphalt lands 
in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, in the State of Oklahoma, which 
may have been, or may be, condemned under the laws of the State of 
Oklahoma for State penal institutions, or for county or municipal pur 
poses, as authorized by the Indian appropriation act approved March 3, 
1909, shall be construed to include the entire estate, save the coal and 
asphalt reserved: Provided, That the State of Oklahoma shall have 
the preferential right of purchase, at the appraised value thereof, 
upon the same terms applying to other coal and asphalt deposit sales 
under this act, all coal and asphalt deposits underlying the surface 
heretofore purchased by the said State of Oklahoma, and more rs 
ticularly described as follows: Southeast quarter and south half of 
the northeast quarter of section 33; south half of and northeast quar- 
ter and south half of northwest quarter, and northeast quarter of 
northwest quarter of section 34; all of section 35, and southeast 
quarter of southwest quarter of section 26; and south half of southeast 
quarter of section 26; and south half of southwest quarter of section 
25; and northwest quarter and west half of southwest quarter and 
west half of east half of southwest quarter and northeast quarter of 
northeast quarter of southwest quarter and west half of southeast 
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quarter of northeast quarter of southwest quarter and west half of | minerals contained in said land before the expiration of said period of 
east half of southeast quarter of southwest quarter of section 36, | reservation, and before the title to me has {| ed into mn hands, 
township 6 north, range 14 east. and beyond their reach and control 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, Adopted by the house of representatives this 16th day of January, 1917. 
authorized to prescribe such rules, regulations, terms, and conditions, I 


| 
out its provisions, and shall establish an office for such purpose at Adopted by th 


not inconsistent with this act, as he may deem necessary to carry Speaker of the House of Rep) tatives, 
I { senate this 18th day of Janua 1917 
McAlester, Pittsburg County, Okla. M. BK. T 
Sec. 7. That when the full purchase price for any property sold P ; g 
hereunder is paid, the chief executives of the two tribes shall execute 


each purchaser an appropriate patent, conveying to the purchaser the 
property so sold: Provided, That the purchaser of any coal or asphalt 
deposits shall have the right at any time before final payment is due 
to pay the full purchase price on said coal and asphalt deposits, with 
accrued interest, and shall. thereupon be entitled to a patent therefor 
as herein provided. 

Sec. 8. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any Choctaw and 
Chickasaw funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum | 
of $50,000 to pay the expenses of appraisement, advertisement, and | 
sale herein provided for, and the proceeds derived from the sales here- | 
under shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States to the credit 

| 


| 
and deliver, with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, to 
International Leagues to Enforce Peace. 
| 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTUS P.GARDNER. 
of the Choctaws and Chickasaws. OP MASSACHUSETTS, 


“4 


The second is house concurrent resolution No. 18, memorali In tre Hovsre or REPRESENTATIVES. 
the 


ing Congress to lease the remaining lands belonging to 


Osage Tribe for oil, gas, and coal, and giving the reasons there- Saturday, Fe iary 3, 1 
. * iy "ore P "Oc ; . ? - " . . ™ . 
for in ST of nn ae elie : Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, we have st of the world’s 
Engrossed house concurrent resolution No. 3. (By ismeyer, Of | noneav ‘ nal ] ] ’ ’ — ———— 
> 7a > : : money, we have boundless lands. and we have ve ittle Vili 
Osage ; Shores, of Carter ; and Hall, of the senate.) hin eh * i boundless lands, re i ' 
; , +} J , ary power. vuropean nations h > no money, little | . and 
Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the Sizth Legisla } wl ™ - “ des _ 1 . = , . a 
ture (the Senate concurring therein): | boundless military powe1 Y we actually be \ ! ‘ 
Whereas under the act of Congress approved June 28, 1906 ( pean statesmen are staving awake at night dev ! T es to 
L., 539), entitled “An act for the division of lands and fun make us secure against themselves We even 
Osage Indians in Oklahoma Territory, and for other purpo Japanese statesmen are increasing their wer ‘wehtl a, i 





were allotted to the Osage Tribe of Indians about 1,400,000 : ; j 
land; and turning it over t ome ternational admiral io 1 { \ 
Whereas under the provisions of said act all oil, gas, coal nd other | charge of the “ freedom of the seas.” And. bw the way nenk 
minerals upon said allotted lands were reserved to the f 








( ale ino P +} “ fp aadon f the saas” let n« ty b o ent ahne 

tribe for a period of 25 years; and =e o1 th eCCUCm Of Ux - : - ee - a 
Whereas under the provisions of said act about 180,000 acre fF said | It. lo whom in time of peace have the Ss peen nerwise 

allotted lands have been leased for oil, gas, and othe ing pur than free f } rel i'e y ¢ Sp { © ti | ‘ ict 

poses, the royalties therefrom to be paid by the United States under 1. tnst canse for com i 

the direction and regulations of the honorable Secretary of the | “ ¢¢>°* © Ze i A ; ‘ — 

Interior to said tribe of Indians; and Now come these various plans fe i tonal i ues to 
Whereas there remains of said allotted lands about 1,220,000 acres of prevent wal Chie le is no} ‘ \ » re lers ¢ hist vy. bu 

land yet unleased, and which from recent developments have been | ypo¢e je | renco! ast } } ” nal After the Euro 

proven to be rich in oil and gas and other minerals reserved to said | ‘““* *? et er . : ees Gr as 

tribe under said act; and pean war is over tl e } to | “rt nt, we are told. 
Whereas under the provisions of said act the allottees of said lands, | There is to he 1 international to decide disputes amon 

upon proper certificates of competency, are authorized to convey cer- : } ‘ fn, ‘ ’ 

tain of said lands, and under such certificates have conveyed to alien | @ tiOnS a : gee me Soe ; a 

holders about one-third or more than one-third of said lands ; and ; Crees If war bre SS out ti ter! rmy and navy e 
Whereas under the provisions of said act the said oil, ga il, nd to ippres } o sor ind o who ory 

other minerals of said lands are reserved to said tribe for a period a 

only 25 years, leaving approximately about 14 years unti he expira Vi 

tion of such reservation for the benefit of said tribe, r tl r ‘om this ( ) ‘ e 1S z xz to lx 

ration of which time all of the ofl, gas, coal, and I erals ol Oh. « e. |] } ‘ talk 

contained in said land will pass by deed of conveyan t hase a os ; : mig 

the reof: and it . ‘= { ‘ SCOT ‘ Chie . - 7s : a9 ‘  * - clit , ! > { 
Whereas after the expiration of said period of 25 year f j ON hav an ternati a] il land ¢ »> tO 

1906, the greg portion, if not almost all, of the tit! to ‘ } 

will have pas to alien holders, together ith the tit ‘ F . A 2" ; : 

s d other minerals therein contained: ! ‘ . , ‘ 3 





Whereas the royalties now collected from the aforesaid 180, t wort | a1 es ni ‘ oll ] 
of leased land amount, according ] I . 
























‘ esthimnat ) 
the Interior, annually to about $2 per capita . 
the Osage Indian Tribe: and Vagu iS Line progral f adv ‘ f 
Whereas the Secretary cf the Interior has persistently discou 1 il t] pr ni ive LO 
further leasing of any of said lands upon the theory that t I re 
now derived from said lands amounting, under his estin = ' : . 
$2,000 per capita per year, are sufficient for the memb of id | NAVY a ‘ \ 
tribe, and is all that is needed or necessary for the men of a 
tribe, and that the interest of said tribe would be etter conserved : 
by not allowing any further leasing of said land or any tl x", J ; 
r1dditional mining on said lands, and on 7 ; ; , 
from the Secretary of the Interior, dated n \ pretures ¢ el t ! s ( I \ 
to the Osi rribal Council, holding that t tl tl see thi ‘ 
uc $2,000 per capit fr tl ; : ae i Ta 
is sufficient for their main , an ’ i 
iith would be best conserved by allowi: it 1 hy natto or group nat re 
and not brought to the surface, and eo with fl lecres f the inte 
further leases on the Osage | l i 4 5 : 
f as were nec iry to prevent ¢€ a 
ration around the berders of said lan and prevent war if py t 
Whereas we believe that in truth and in fact tl op n ar iling Wel to wl ent Dos t he f f } 
the honorable Secretary of the Interior is not for the ; 7 : s 
aid tribe, and dees not conserve their propert ; , ' 
son that only abo 14 years yet remain of said reservat recret is 
the reason that the unleased lands of said tribe are ray ! nternatic ‘ ae . | 
r th n that after the expiration o "7 ; 
y » said oil and gas and coal and other minera ‘ as 
pat chasers of said lands and said tribe will thereby Hias the people's 0} ( 
roperty rights in the ime: that the hie ¢ ; ‘ 
L be etter subserved and their property th ie : ' 
illowing them to lease idl md I l , : 7 ’ 
I es a might e t and fair fm the pl nises in orde that t ‘ ers : \ \ I  t ‘ ( 
might obtain the use nd benefit of said reser lt ‘ iot to go to eD 
expiration of said 25-year period of reservation and erv same gentlemen are arguing in 
0 almost all of said lands and the oil and gas and coal na tl ; ; 
minerals therein to alien hands; a Ul mi na ¢ ‘ ¢ 
Whereas the honorabl t Interior has persistent ised Suppose that we had ! 
to grant u he iring i t council or their representat in 1914 ind suppose it 
relief in the premises: Therefore, be it =. . 
Resolved by the House of Repre sentatives of th Sizth Leaislatu ‘ tC Ger! hailky na \us Lil ‘ 
Oklahoma (the Senate concurring therein), That the Congress of the called upon the United Stat ) 
United States be, and is hereby memoralized, requested ! ed, to and ships nut \ ‘ 
take such steps and adopt such measures as will grant d Osag , rn 
I'ribe the right to lease any or all of said lands in order that they ma ; 4 . , ‘ 
derive the full benefit of their property in the oil, gas, coal, and othe: the face, what chance is the t§ ait ld have voted 
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in 1914 to raise half a million men and send them te war in 
Isurope, to support the allies against Germany and Austria? 
But let us ask ourselves whether we are genuine in ¢chamor- 
ing for a settlement of international questions by arbitration. 
Would we, were the issue to arise, consent to the arbitration of 


the Monroe doctrine? Perhaps so; we are getting pretty wabbly 
on it. 

Supposing Germany goes before that international court and 
claims the right to restore order in Mexico in order to recover 


property which has been taken from the Kaiser’s subjects ; sup- 
posing that we refuse to intervene and refuse to let Germany 


intervene; will the international court support our side or the 
side of Germany" 
If the court decrees that Germany has the right to send an 


army into Mexico, what are we going to do; submit to the de- 
cree or repudiate our international agreement? 
TIE PEN DOOR FOR CHINESE CHEAP LABOR, 


Would we consent to arbitrate our right to exclude the Chi- 
aese and other yellow races from this country? The exclusion of 
cheap Asiatic labor is a doctrine nearest to the American work- 
ingman’s heart, yet it is a doctrine under which Japan and 
China chafe and fume. Suppose you had your international 
court, with a judge from Japan, and a judge from Great Brit- 
ain, und a judge from Sweden, and a judge from Germany, 
and a judge from Austria, and a judge from Russia, and a judge 
from Lialy; and suppose Japan were to go before the court and 
claim the right of free immigration of Japanese and Chinese 


into the United States; would our workingmen submit to the 
decree of that international court opening the door to Chinese 
cheap labor? I think not. American labor would repudiate 


such a decision of an international court. 


COUNTRIES DO NOT KEEP WORD, 


I confess that I have lost confidence in international agree- 
ments. Countries do not keep their treaties when the pace gets 
too hot. Even Uncle Sam’s hands are by no means clean. 

We violated our treaty with the Chinese when we passed the 
Chinese exclusion act, and we violated our treaty with the In- 
dians when we drove them from their homestead lands to the 
country west of the Mississippi River. The march of events 
was too strong for us. 

How should we have fared throughout this Nation’s history 
if, instead of fighting our battles, we had been asked to depend 
upon decrees of international courts? Would the revolutionists 
of 1775 have left it to international courts to decide whether or 
not New England ought to be taxed? 

How should we have fared if we had submitted to arbitra- 
tion the disputes which caused the Mexican War? We assisted 
Texas to get away from Mexico, and then we proceeded to an- 
nex Texas. Plainly and bluntly speaking, our purpose was to 
get some territory for American development. 

How do you think we should have come out before an interna- 
tional court in those days? And yet does even the most ex- 
treme pacifist deny that the world has benefited by our rape of 
Texas? 

Would the North have consented to arbitrate the question of 
slavery? Would this Nation have permitted an international 
tribunal to decide whether or not the battleship Maine was 
blown up from the inside or from the outside, or whether Spain 
should be forced to evacuate Cuba? If this question had been 
submitted to the international court, how would the interna- 
tional court have decided? Does anyone deny that Cuba has : 
happier present and a happier future because the concert of 
powers of Europe in 1898 was unable to prevent us from going 
to war with Spain? 

Washington’s advice 
a vermiform appendix. 


against entangling alliances is not yet 


Retirement of Federal Judges. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. WLLLIAM H. COLEMAN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In toe House or Represenrarives, 


Saturday, ebruary 3, 1917. 


Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Spenker, in view of the remarks of the 
gentleman from Missouri |Mr. Dyer], under date of January 30 
this year, in connection with Senate bill 706, a bill to amend 
section 260 of the Judicial Code with reference to the retirement 
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ef Federal judges, which remarks are found in the Rexecorp of 
February 1, I desire to call attention to House bill 6450, intro- 
duced by myself on December 17, 1915, and reported to the House 
with an amendment on May 5, 1916, 1nd passed on June 10. The 
bill as amended reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 260 of the Judicial Code be, and the 
same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 260. That when any judge of any court of the United States, 
appointed to hold his office during good behavior, resigns his office after 
having held a commission or commissions as judge of any such court 
or courts at least 10 years continuously, and having attained the age of 
70 years, he shall during the residue of his natural life receive the salary 
which is payable at the time of his resignation for the office that he 
held at the time of his resignation. But instead of resigning any judge 
other than a Justice of the Supreme Court, who is qualified to resign 
under the foregoing provisions, may, by statement addressed to the 
Attorney General, retire upon full salary from regular active service on 
the bench, and the President shall thereupon be authorized to appoint a 
successor; but a judge so retiring may nevertheless be called upon by 
the circuit judge of that circuit and be by him authorized to perform 
such judicial duties in such circuit as such retired judge may be willing 
to undertake, or he may be called upon by the Chief Justice and be by him 
authorized to perform such judicial duties in any other circuit as such 
retired judge may be willing to undertake.” 

This bill does not attempt, like the Senate bill, to coerce any 
judge into retirement on account of his age, but permits a 
judge, having attained the age of 70 years and under existing 
law entitled to resign, to retire from active service with the 
right of undertaking after such retirement such duties as he 
may be willing to perform. The bill, therefore, in some degree 
meets the situation aimed at by the Senate bill, but without 
interfering with the right of the judge to exercise his own 
judgment on the question of retirement. Many judges having 
served a number of years on the bench, and having reached the 
age at which they are permitted to retire on full pay, are loath 
to sever their connection with a service to which they have 
been attached for long years, and perhaps in some instances do 
hold on after their physical powers have become somewhat im- 
paired. 

But under the provisions of House bill 6450 they can re- 
tire and yet keep in touch with their work by performing such 
duties as they are willing to undertake, thereby giving to the 
Government the advantage of their ripe experience without any 
additional expense. 

The gentleman from Missouri in his remarks inserted a com- 
munication from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, part of which 
reads as follows: 

A bill amending the Federal judiciary act has passed the House and 
is pending in the Senate which attempts to confer upon the President 
the power to appoint substitute judges in the district and circuit 
courts, 

It is apparent from the sentence quoted as well as the com- 
ments that follow in this communication, that it refers not to 
the bill that has passed the House and is pending in the Senate 
but rather to the bill which has passed the Senate and is now 
pending in the House, for the only bill in this connection that 
has passed the House is the one introduced by myself, above 
referred to; and it does not confer upon the President the 
power to appoint substitute judges or in any manner interfere 
with the freedom of choice of the incumbent on the question of 
retirement. 

I make this statement for the purpose of directing the atten 
tion of the Members of the House to the difference in the two 
bills, both aiming to amend section 260 of the Judicial Code, 
with reference to retirement of judges, but the one carefully pre 
serving the right of the judge to exercise his own judgment as 
to the time of retirement. I am opposed to compulsory retire 
ment and to the Senate bill in so far as it attempts to force 
judges from oflice, which in effect it does in the following pro 
visions : 

In the event any circuit judge, having so held a commission or com 
missions at least 10 years continuously, and having attained the age 
of 70 years as aforesaid, shall nevertheless remain in office, the President 
if he finds that any judge is unable to discharge efficiently all the 
duties of his office by reason of mental or physical disability of perma 
nent character, shall appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, an additional circuit judge of said circuit, who, notwithstanding 
the incumbency of the judge so entitled to resign, shall sit customarily 
as one of the judges of the circuit court of appeals of his circuit. 

While the aim of relieving an incompetent judge may be coim- 
mendable, yet, in consideration of the greater benefit of the 
absolute independence of the judiciary from any outward influ- 
ence and the danger of allowing a coordinate branch of the 
Government to exercise its judgment on the question of removal, 
there should be no hesitation on the part of the Members of this 
House in refusing to extend the power of the Executive over the 
judiciary. This power is sufficiently exercised in the appoint- 
ment of judges without adding thereto a discretionary authority 
as to the time of removal. 

Just to be reminded of the age of Crown-made judges remov- 
able at pleasure and the decisions rendered to order in purely 

















civil to say nothing of political affairs, should cause us to care- 
fully guard the independence of the judiciary. 

I am therefore in hearty accord with my colleague in his oppo- 
sition to Senate bill No. 706, and will vote against it if occasion 
is offered, and thus maintain the dignity and independence of 
the courts, preferring to endure the evils resulting from an occa- 
sional judge holding on to his office after his usefulness has been 
impaired to giving to the Executive department of the Govern- 
ment authority to exercise its discretion as to when any judge 
should be relieved of duty with the consequent dangers that such 
a practice would entail. 





What the Junior Officers and the Enlisted Men of the 
National Guard Think of the Regular Army and of 
Compulsory Military Training. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 

HON. AUGUSTUS P.GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
1917. 


Mr. Speaker, in compliance with permission 


Monday, February 5, 
Mr. GARDNER. 


to extend my remarks granted me to-day, February 5, 1917, I 
herewith submit a statement which I recently prepared for 


presentation to the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, as 
follows: 

“A few days after election in November last I started for the 
Mexican border with two objects in view: First, to study the 
relations of the National Guard with the Regular Army and, 
second, to endeavor to ascertain the causes of the disinclination 
of young men to enlist. 

“TI found that on October 7, 1916, an order had been issued 
from the headquarters of the Department of the South directing 
all Regular ofticers serving as inspector-instructor or otherwise 
with the National Guard to make a report on the virtues or de- 
fects of the National Guard system. I found that the reports 
made in compliance with this order were almost invariably ex- 
ceedingly unfavorable to the National Guard system. Of course, 
I realized that Regular Army officers are human and that we 
must expect from them a certain amount of impatience at the 
fulsome laudation which we politicians so freely bestow on the 
National Guardsman who votes and so churlishly withhold from 
the Regular Army man who bears the brunt of battle. But no 
amount of irritation or prejudice or jealousy or intrigue or of 
all these things combined could account for the unanimity of 
the replies to Gen. Funston’s circular order of October 7. I cai 
not find that these replies have ever been published, but the re- 
port on the mobilization of the National Guard issued by the War 
Department tells exactly the same story of the inefficiency of 
all except a few National Guard organizations. 

“ Realizing as I did that the generalissimos of the National 
Guard would let loose a storm of criticism of the Regular Army 
as soon as the mobilization reports were published, I approached 
Gen. Bell, commanding the district of El Paso, and discussed 
with him a plan for ascertaining the views of the National Guard 
toward the Regular Army. The views of the generalissimos I 
already knew. What I was seeking was the opinion of the 
junior officers and enlisted men of the National Guard. 

“There were at that time 16 National Guard regiments, 4 
separate battalions of Artillery, and squadrons of Cavalry, and 
296 companies, batteries, troops, and hospital and ambulance 
units under the command of Gen. Bell. The plan was hit upon 
of sending a list of questions to each of the 20 officers in com- 
mand of regiments and separate battalions or squadrons, and 
to each of the 296 captains commanding companies, batteries, 
troops of Cavalry, and hospital and ambulance units. In order 
to get the point of view of the enlisted men, as well as of the 
commissioned officers, the same list of questions was sent to the 
296 first sergeants of the aforementioned companies, batteries, 
and so forth. List of questions were sent in all to 612 in- 
dividuals. Ordinarily, when subordinates make reports, they 
are required to forward them through ‘ military channels,’ as it 
is called. That is to say, a first sergeant makes his report to his 
captain, who signs it and forwards it to his colonel. Thereupon 
the colonel indorses the report and forwards it to the brigade 
commander, who in his turn forwards it to the division or district 
commander, In other words, under ordinary circumstances the 
report of a first sergeant in the El Paso district would pass 
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under the supervision of three different commissioned officers 
before it reached Gen. Bell’s headquarters. In this particular 
case, however, Gen. Bell gave orders that all reports were to 
be made to him direct, and it was generally understood that 
the names of the signers should be confidential. Furthermore, 
directions were given that each man should make his report 
without consultation with anyone else. 

* Here is Gen. Bell’s order: 

“ HEADQUARTERS Et Paso Districr 
“El Paso, Tezx., December 13, 1916; 

“1. The following questions will be answered by each regimental 
commander, company commander, and first sergeant of the National 
Guard: 


“2. The answers will be written with a typewriter or pencil, and the 
completed paper will then be sealed in an official envelope and mailed 


without delay direct to the ‘Commanding General, El Paso District, 
Mills Building, El Paso Tex.’ 
“3. The district commander desires that each man called upon for 


report express his opinions without consultation with anyone. 

“By command of Brig. Gen. Bell. 

“Tt. Of. WHITNEY, 
“Licutenant Colonel, Adjutant General, District Adjutant.” 

“ Here are the questions and answers: 

“No. 1. Question. Would the instruction of the National Guard 
proceed more rapidly if more Regular officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers were detailed for service with the National Guard? 

“Answer. Yes—Colonels, 18; captains, 190; first sergeants, 
180; total yes, 388. No—Colonels, none; captains, 41; first ser- 
geants, 53; total no, 94. Conditional—Colonels, 2; captains, 50; 
first sergeants, 38; total conditional, 90. 

“Note.—The noes were qualified in about half of the replie: 
by the statement that there were ‘already enough,’ meanin 
that one regular officer and three regular noncommissioned offi 
cers, as at present detailed for the instruction of each regiment, 
were ample. 

“No. 2. Question. Are the officers and enlisted men of the Na- 
tional Guard desirous of the instruction from the officers and 


JR 


noncommissioned officers of the Regular Army? If not, what is 
the reason? 
“Answer. Yes—Colonels, 16; captains, 217; first sergeants, 


205; total yes, 4838. No—Colonels, none; captains, 12; first ser- 
geants, 30; total no, 42. Conditional—Colonels, 4; captains, 49; 
first sergeants, 17; conditional, 70. 

“No. 3. Question. Can you suggest any way in which the offi- 
cers and men of the Regular Army can cooperate more fully with 
the National Guard in the development of a citizen army? 

“Answer. The answers to this question may be roughly classi- 
fied as follows: More cooperation by friendly intercourse and a 
closer relationship, 122; more careful selection of Regular Army 
instructors, 28; more instruction from Regular Army, particu- 
larly at home stations, 83; sundry suggestions, 50. 

“ Note.—Over 70 replies to question No. 3 desired one regular 
officer with each regiment or separate attalion 
commissioned officer with each company 
for the whole regiment, as at present. 

“No. 4. Question. Have you formed any opinion on t 
tion of universal military training? If so, ~vhat 


and one 


instead of only 


hon- 
three 


he. que << 


are your ideas? 


a 


“Answer. In favor—Colonels, 16; captains, 250: first sergeants 

234; total yes, 500. Against—Colonels, 1; captains, 5; first ser- 
| geants, 4; total no, 10. 

“No. 5. Any additional remarks you may have to make be g 
on the above. 

“Many of these remarks are most valuable. They will be 
made a subject of special study at Gen. Bell's headquarté rs. 

“T have here all the original 572 replies to Gen. Bell’s order. 
They were tabulated by the officers at his headquarters, and I 
have given you the tabulation figures. If any member of the 
committee wishes to do any tabulation on his own account, he 
is welcome to do so, but I request that the names of the sicners 


may be held confidential.” 


Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.H.STANLEY BENEDICT, 


CALIFORNIA, 


) 
) 
OF 


In tHe Hovse or REepresentTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 31, 1 
Mr. BENEDICT. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the whole 
policy of this bill, because I do not believ t the National 
Government should raise its revenue by direct taxation rhis 
course is always discriminatory nd inequitable nd, what is 
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far worse, the amount of the tax returns is never certain. ‘The 
only equitable method of distributing the burden of taxation 
ever the entire people in the just proportion in which each 
enjoys the privileges of Government is by a reasonable and 
adequate tariff, which is an indirect tax. This source of reve- 
nue is always certain and the amount of tax returns is reason- 
ably definite. I do not favor a high tariff, nor yet a so-called 
protective tariff intended to foster our so-called infant indus- 
tries. I believe in a tariff that equalizes the cost of production 
abroad and the cost at home, having in mind the difference in 
living conditions of labor abroad and in our country, plus a fair 
profit for the manufacturer. A tariff is the only efficient barrier 
of protection to our manufacturer and laborer against the cheap 
labor of other countries. 

My particular objections to the several provisions of this bill 


may be specifically stated under the following four heads: 
Mirst. It is discriminatory and unfair, particularly in that 


portion applying to the excess profits tax, in that it lays this tax 
upon corporations, companies, and partnerships, and excludes 
those individuals who are enjoying equal excess profits and are 
favored as fully with all the privileges and advantages of gov- 
ernment. I do not favor the taxing of a class, but I think it 
only equitable that if a class is to be taxed that all persons 
properly falling within that class should be taxed. Perhaps it 
was deemed politically expedient by the framers of the bill to 
tax corporations, because that might be popular, and to avoid 
taxing individuals, because of the storm of protest that might 
be raised thereby. I have no more sympathy for corporations 
than for individuals, but believe that justice requires that both 
be dealt with on an equal basis. There is an income-tax law 
affecting corporations and one of like character affecting indi- 
viduals, but no effort was made in this revenue bill to amend 
the income-tax law relating to individuals. 

Second. It is economically unsound, because the provision for 
the excess profits tax is relied upon to yield $226,000,000, which 
estimate is based upon highly prosperous times. The moment the 
Huropean war ceases and prices return to nermal this tax would 
diminish to almost nothing, and during poor business years no 
return whatever could be expected from this source. Any gov- 
ernmental policy that depends upon so unreliable a source of 
revenue is manifestly unsound. Furthermore, provision is made 
in this bill for the issuance of the balance of the Panama Canal 
bonds, the proceeds te be used for any of the purposes contained 
in this bill, and for the issuance of an additional amount of 
$100,000,000 worth of 50-year bonds, as well as the issuance of 
$800,000,000 worth of certificates of indebtedness, while no pro- 
vision whatever is made, so far as I can ascertain, for the ulti- 
mate retirement of these bonds and certificates of indebtedness. 
Such a procedure must be conceded by all to be unbusinesslike 
and economically unsound. The argument that the issuance 
of bonds for permanent improvements is justifiable is wholly 
fallacious. "The Federal Government will not engage in profit- 
making enterprises with these permanent improvements as do 
private corporations, and therefore can not refund these in- 


vestments without some specific provision for doing so. I 
fail to find any provision anywhere for the ultimate retire- 
ment of these bonds. They are simply a legacy of debt for pos- 
terity to pay. 


lurthermore, the certificates of indebtedness are required to 
be paid within one year’s time, doubtless depending upon the un- 
certain returns hereinbefore mentioned for securing the funds 
with which to meet these short-time loans. No prudent business 
man would borrow money, making a definite promise of pay- 
ment within a certain time, and depend upon so uncertain a 
source for securing the funds with which to meet his debt. The 
thought of a new, rich country like ours mortgaging itself to 
conduct its governmental activities is wholly repugnant to me 
and my judgment, entirely unwarranted. A solvent, pros- 
perous business man is expected to pay as he goes, so also should 
a Government, especially one so extremely wealthy and whose 
natural resources are so abundant. 

Third. It invades the right of the States in their effort at 
raising suflicient revenues for maintenance of State government 
by assuming to collect an estate or inheritance tax, which right 
has for years been enjoyed by the States and upon which the 
States have depended for revenue. By this bill the rates to be 
used in this estate tax have been so increased that the States 
will ultimately have to discontinue raising revenue by this 
method. My State has passed resolutions against the invasion 
of this field by the Federal Government. 

Fourth. It levies a double tax, and that, too, in most cases, 
upon industry, thus discouraging and hampering the growth 
and development upon which the Nation is so dependent for its 
prosperity. At the present time the National Government col- 
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lects a corporation income tax and an individual income tax, 
in many cases the burden falling upon the same individuals for 
both these taxes, and now it is proposed to increase the amount 
of the corporation tax. In addition, the States collect a corpo- 
ration franchise or license tax which is a duplication of the 
National Government tax, but which was in operation in the 
States many years before the National Government adopted it. 

The States now collect an estate or inheritance tax, having 
done so for many years, and the entrance of the National Gov- 
ernment into this field is a double tax. The power of direct 
taxation should be left to the States, and the National Govern- 
ment should acquire its revenue by indirect taxes. 

I realize full well that revenue must be raised, and that by 
reason of the deficit of the present administration and the large 
appropriations made by it the amount of revenue required is 
enormous. There is, however, only one certain definite way 
that has in times past always proved adequate for governmental 
needs, and that is the tariff. Every time that any other method 
of raising revenue has been substituted the Government has run 
behind and fallen into debt. The political party now in power 
has continually refused to adopt any adequate form of tariff, 
with the result that it now faces an enormous deficit, and in 
desperation is seizing upon every available means of raising 
revenue, including the issuance of the unused Panama Canal 
bonds, individual income tax, estate or inheritance tax, corpo- 
ration income tax, general bonds of 50-year maturity, and cer- 
tificates of indebtedness or temporary one-year loans. 


Protests Against Advance in Grazing Fees on National 
Forests. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON.CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA, 


’ 


In wor House or Represenvatives, 
Monday, January 29, 1917. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I desire to print the following 
memorial lately adopted by the Legislature of the State of 
Arizona: 

THrnp STATE LEGISLATURE, 
Senate memorial No. 2. 


To the honorable the SEcRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your memorialist, the Third Legislature of the State of Arizena, re. 
spectfully represents 

That among the greatest industries of the West, and prominent among 
the activities upon which the prosperity of the country depends, is the 
live-steck industry. 

That its success and therefore its ability to fulfill the demands essen 
tial to the maintenance of life made upon it depends in great measure 
upon the affording of fair grazing facilities within the national forests. 

That the recent order of the honorable Secretary of Agriculture, which 
proposes within three years to double the present fees charged for the 
grazing of live stock upon the national forests, will, if enforced, work 
great injustice and irreparable injury to the industry, and greatly 
restrict the benefits it is now able to confer; that it will, in fact, preve 
practically confiscatory in its nature. 

Your memorialist, the Third Legislature of the State of Arigona, 
therefore prays that you give the most careful consideration to the order 
which has been promulgated, with a view to rescinding the same, thus 
doing common justice to a great industry of the West and avoiding 
the unreasonable restriction of an important source of food supply. 

And your memorialist will ever pray. 

Passed by the house January 19, 1917, by the following vote: Thirty 
five ayes, no nays, none absent, none excused. 

A. A. JOHNS, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Sam W. Proctor, 
Ohief Clerk. 
Passed by the senate January 19, 1917, by the following vote: 


Righteen ayes, no nays, none absent, one excused. 
D. H. CLARipcs, 
President of the Senate. 
C. P. TIckg, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


The National American Live Stock Association adopted the 
following resolution at its twentieth annual convention held at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., on January 20, 1917: 


Whereas the American Nationa! Live Stock Association has been advised 
by Hon. David F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, of 2 proposed 
advance in the fees charged for grazing live stock on the national 
forests, which in 1919 will amount to a 100 per cent increase ; and 

Whereas there has been received a large number of protests from the 
yarious advisory boards, representing a great majerity of the stock 
grazed on the national forests; and 
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Whereas these protests are based upon the contention that the permit- 
tees are now paying the full value of the forage on the forests on 
account of (a) the geographical location and physical character of 
the forests; (b) poisonous plants; (c) predatory wild animals; (d) 
cost of salting cattle on national forests; (e) range development nec- 
essary to utilize our privileges fully ; and (f) restrictive grazing regu- 
lations; which cause a very substantial increase in the cost of 
producing our live stock; and 

Whereas a study of the live-stock business and the financial incomes of 
permittees will fully substantiate these contentions ; and 

Whereas the moneys accrued from the grazing of live stock more than 
offset the cost of the administration thereof by a 334 per cent net 
return to the Government; and 

Whereas the present grazing regulations and fees have been supported 
by the hearty cooperation of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, and the various advisory boards now protesting against the 
said increase, under the assurance of the department that these 
grazing resources would not be commercialized ; and 

Whereas the proposed advance in fees is a complete reversal of this 
policy, which we very much deplore; and 

Whereas we believe the reasons advanced by the honorable Secretary of 
Agriculture in support of this proposed advance are insufficient and 
unsupported by the facts that actually exist, and that any advance 
in, the grazing fees based upon such reasons is unjust and unfair: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the American National Live Stock Association in con- 

vention assembled at Cheyenne, Wyo., January 18-20, 1917, That we most 

vigorously and unanimeusly protest against any advance in the fees now 
charged for grazing privileges on the national forests. 


Mr. F. J. Hagenbarth, president of the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, discussed this question in the « , 
address at the fifty-third annual convention of that association, 
held in Salt Lake City, Utah, on January 13, 1917, as follows: 


When the law creating forest reserves was passed, in 1896, no refer- 


ourse of his 


















ence was made, cither in the enacting clause or in any part of the 
law, to live steck or grazing or anything relating to our industry. 
No provision was made in the law for the imposition 1 collection 
of grazing fe« Che use of the forest reserve for grazing has been the 
upgrowth of natural conditions. The Forest Service ha ome to irn 
that instead of being a detriment the grazing of live stock on the 
national forests is a benefit that progressively increases as time goes 
on. The forests are guarded, fires prevented, the natural growth of 
grass increased, and in no instan under proper administration, have 
we eve learned of any detrimental results following the use of live 
stock en the national forests. 

In addition to the benefits above enumerated and others arising, both 
direct and indirectly, which I will not mention, the live-stock inter- 
ests paid last year approximately a million and a quarter dollars in 
fees for this grazing privilege. About one-third of this amount, or 


$400,000, was spent in the various States, either by apportionment of 


25 per cent directly to the States and 10 per cent for the building of 
roads in the forests located within the States. At this time we have 
before us a proposition on the part of the Forest Service which, if 


earried into effect, will double the present fees which we are paying. 
We do not believe that the Bureau of Forestry has fully studied in 
its farthest reach the unfairness of this proposition. The flockmaster 
and the herdsman are fully paying all the cost of administration in- 
volved in the handling of live stock on the forests. 

It not to be conceived that this great Government under the 
guise of conservation has gone into the forestry business for the pur- 
pose of making money out of the live-stock industry. We believe that 
every of administration which is justly chargeable to us should 
be paid by us. And we are willing to go further; we are willing to 





is 


cost 


be assessed a reasonable amount for purposes of road construction, 
development of water, reseeding of the range, building of drift fences, 
roads, and bridges; but we earnestly protest agatnst the use of the 


national forests for the purpose of obtaining funds which will go into 
‘the National Treasury, to be diverted to other interests than our own, 
A 50 per cent increase over the present fees would be ample to cover 
every reasonable necessity of the forests, both for present use and 
future development, in so far as live stock is concerned. This increase 
should be made, say, one-half each year for two years, and all moneys 
so derived should be spent for. the forests and in the and 
primarily for the benefit of the industry by which the money is paid. 


forests 


I also include an open letter from the Tusayan Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association, addressed to the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
which a convincing argument is made against the proposed ad- 
vance in grazing fees on the forest reserves: 

WILLIAMS, ARIz., January 15 


Hon. DaAvip F. Houston, 


Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Your letter to T. W. Tomlinson, secretary of the American 
National Live Stock Association, under date of November 3, 1916, wherein 
you set forth the reasons offered by the Department of Agriculture for the 






proposed increase in fees for grazing stock upon national forests, has 
been called to the attention of the advisory board of the Tusayan 


Cattle Growers’ Association, an organization representing over 80 per 
cent of the permittees grazing cattle upon the Tusayan National Forest 
one of the largest national forests in the State of Arizona 

After a careful consideration of the reasons offered by you for the 
proposed increase in grazing fees, upon behalf of the members of this 
association we desire to enter an earnest protest against the proposed 
action, and in doing so submit our reasons, as hereinafter set forth. 


In your letter to Secretary Tomlinson you state that one of the 
leading criticisms of the management of the national forests is that 


they are not self-supporting and are a burden upon the National Treas- 
ury. In our judgment this is by no means a valid criticism. 
If the original objects of forestry, viz, the conservation of 


P the tim- 
ber and water supplies 


of the Nation, as were set forth by the National 
Academy of Sciences in 1897, when that body was requested by the 
Secretary of the Interior to formulate a national-forest policy, and 
which resulted in the passage of the act of June 30, 1897 (30 Stat., 
34—36), are correct and are a benefit to the people as a whole, and if 
the timber and water resources of the national forests are insuflicient 
to sustain the cost of administration, why should the national forests 
not be a legitimate burden upon the National Treasury? 
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An examination of the organic act authorizing the creation of na 
tional forests, the act of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat., 1095), and the act 


of June 30, 1897 (30 Stat., 34-36), which supplements the same, dis 
closes the fact that neither the words “stock raising nor “ grazing ”’ 
appear therein. 


As an asset, therefore, of forestry, grazing is a by 
product, It is something that has been thrown into the lap of the 


national forests which was not contemplated at the time of the passage 
of the organic act. That this is true is amply testified by the fact 
that originally—in fact, up te 1905—no fees whatever were charged 
permittees for the privilege of grazing steck upon national forests. 
Again, it is asserted by you that one of the criticisms frequently 


D 


advanced against the Forest Service is the fact that timber and other 
resources of the forests are being disposed of at market prices 


under 
commercial methods and at competitive prices, while grazing is ing 
disposed of to stockmen at extremely low prices. 

The effect of this criticism is that grazing privileges should be dis 
posed of in the same manner as the timber on a forest is sold, viz, 
to the highest bidder. In reply to this we are loath to believe that 


peing 


the Government would for a moment contemplate such action. It is 
admitted that under the act of June 30, 1897, the Government has a 
legal right to take such action should it see fit to do so. However. 
we do deny the moral and equitable right of it to place the disposal! 


of grazing privileges upon the same plane as is the right to cut and sell 
timber. n the first place, the highest bidder for the right to cut and 
sell timber has acquired no right, privilege, or preference to do so in 
the sense of that acquired by a permittee to graze stock upon a national 
forest. He has in no sense assisted in the development of the country 
or the range. He has never been a prior user or occupant of the range, 
nor in any instance has he been a pioneer in the country, blazing a 
trail for others to come and assist in making the West what it is to-day. 
Upon the other hand, the average stockman is a pioneer in the develop 
ment of the resources of the West. Long, long before such a thing as 
a national forest was ever contemplated, the stockmen and their 
eessors used, occupied, and developed the range 
are compelled to pay a to graze their stock—a fee which 
amounts to a burdensome tax upon their established busines 
fee which in nearly every respect is more than ample to pay 
administration of that branch of forestry which was not conte 


fee 





when forestry itself was inaugurated in the United States th 
second place, the highest bidder for the right te cut and sell timber has 
no established business upon the forest at the time he makes his bid, 
while the stockman who has an established business upon the forest, and 


who is dependent upon securing the use of the range for the successful 








maintenance of that business, might be forced to bid mere, much more, 
than the privilege to graze his stock is worth in order to protect his 
investment, which would practically amount t nfiscatior hi 
property were h i0t successful in tainin th ame. Chird, the 
bidder for the right to cut and sell timber bids upon mething tl has 
already matured—something that he can see, measure, and esti his 
probable profit upon, while upon the other hand to I 1 
ompelled to bid upon something that ma r may not materialize 
something that depends upon the ind rain to prodt fte 
he has been compelled to pay his ney t] mre, ha 
varying degrees of value Therefore the disposa timbe« zing 
privileges by competitive bidding are not in any way 

It is an admitted fact that the grazing capacity f ts is 
limited, and that the number of stock that can be proy far 
less than the number of stock seeking grazing privileg But thi 
not equally true of all other privileges the Government has at its dis 
posal for the utilization of its resources? 


As to the argument that stoekmen who are permittees 
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forest have an undue financial ady er other sto 

must either lease or buy lands upon r to ze their ck 
submit that stoec en possessing ivil upon itiona! 
ests do not possess any further i over other stockmen 
privileges earned by them and granted by the Fore Service on 
count of the investment in and the ownership of ran property, 
prior use and development of the r: r by acquirir i 
through the purchase of stock f I 

of such rights, privileges, 

with restrictions from 





the For 
always 
which they -will secure 
vice on account of the purchase 


actually carried into effect by 
stock permits tl 
also for the priviles 
the Forest Ser 
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spent by the permittees in the development a 
most part, spent upon forest lands and usually upon tt 
Forest Service. and such improvements made by the | 
to the Forest Service, and not to the stockman who has s} 
and money in making them It would therefore practical! i 
the confiscation of ranch property of the pet ttee and of his tim na 
money expended tn making improvements and in building up his i 
ness or of the purchase price he has paid to charge him tl ime price 
that an outsider ht be willing to pay for the grazing pz | 

It must be remembered that in the Tusayan National Forest there is 
comparatively little permanent water, and that the u of the rane 
has to a very great extent been made possible by the development of 
water by the stockmen, without which such range would be compara 
tively useless for stock purposes; nor would the For Ser) } ré 
ceiving fees the same except for this expensive work me by th 
stockmen graz under permit upon it—work whi nges in i 
to stockmen of from $500 to $10,000 for each dar reserve 
structed The natural lakes and wat holes, as s vn upor : 
sometimes make it appear as though the country is naturally f 
watered. Whereas, as a matter of fact, thes ikes and water ho! 
for the most part, merely slight depressions which fill only from ft 
winter storms, last only for a few months in tl it ond 
and not dependable for stoek purposes Pr t ullw oD 
are fed by living spring Most « the natural lak« have 
proved at great expense by the stockmen. [urt : re, O1 
of the sparse and scattering grass and other forage n 3s 
develop water in a great number of places in d ze the a 
amount of forage, which makes the cost to the stock n very cat 
without being compelled to pay increased grazing fees 
count of the light and “ spotted” rainfali and the great ¢ yn in 
this arid country, expensive dams of larg re abs red 
in order to use the range 

There can be no question but that perm s usi 1ation st 
ranges do enjoy certain advantages. but, ; has been stated above, 
these advantages which he is compelled to pa r, ar it ghts, | ivi: 
leges, or preferences which have en acquired through | ru and 
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development of the range—a right, privilege, or preference which the 
Vorest Service has acknowledged since its incipiency—or through money 
invested in ranch property. 

As to the complaint by municipalities that owing to the low grazing 
fees stockmen are being favored over the citizens as a whole, such com- 
plaint is unwarranted. It simply amounts to a complaint that the 
pons already acquired by stochmen upon national forests should 
especially taxed for the benefit of the citizens as a whole, regardless 
of the fact as to whether or not such an additional tax is warranted. 

At the time grazing fees were first established no attempt upon the 


part of the Forest Service was made to secure more than a nominal . | 


which should represent a fair share of the cost of the administration o 
national forests, and which should be borne by the stockmen using these 
ranges. 
exacted of stockmen at the time fees were first charged were that the 
stockmen had been using and were in possession of the ranges at the 
time national forests were created, and that it was not the intention 
of the Government to deprive the stockmen of the use of these ranges 
nor to interfere with them in any way, save and except where it was 
absolutely necessary to do so for the protection of the forests and water- 
sheds of the country. This announced policy was in perfect accord with 


the object and intention of the organic act creating national forests, and 
it recognizes the fact that up to that time grazing upon a national | 


forest had not been considered as an asset of forestry, but that there- 
after it should be made to pay only its just proportion of the cost of 
administering that particular branch of the service. But, it must be 
confessed, that within the past few years a change from this policy 


seems to haye manifested itself in the administration of the forests, | 


and if, therefore, that portion of your letter to Secretary Tomlinson 
relative to the suggestion of submitting grazing privileges to the highest 
bidder should be enacted into a regulation of the service, you would be 
compelled to completely disregard all rights, privileges, or preferences of 


stockmen upon national forests that have been acquired by them through | 


the expenditure of their time, their money, and their efforts to estab- 
lish a successful business. 

As to the study made by the Forester of some 900 cases of the com- 
»arative charges paid by stockmen for grazing privileges upon private 
ands and those of national forests, we must confess that we are at 
a loss to understand the basis as stated by you upon which the Forester 
arrives at his conclusions. 


degree of comparison in the value of a grazing privilege upon private, 
State, reclamation withdrawal, Indian reservation, and railroad lands 
with that of a grazing privilege upon lands within a national forest. 
In the first place, it is superfluous to argue the advantages that an 








The reasons that only nominal fees for grazing were to be | 


As a matter of fact—and we make the state- | 
ment without fear of successful contradiction—there is not the slightest || 
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owner or a lessee has in the control of lands that are completely under 
his domination with that of a permittee who is compelled to graze 
his stock upon public lands not under his control, and upon which his 
stock is compelled to graze 1n common with other classes of stock. Ona 
national forest cattle and sheep graze together, and almost invariably 
to the disadvantage of the former. On a national forest cattle are 
subject to certain restrictions, regulations, reductions in the permitted 
number, troubles—such as that at present over the question of raising 
grazing fees—as well as other innumerable annoyances from incidental 
causes, none of which owners or lessees of private, State, reclamation, 
Indian reservation, or railroad lands have to contend with. In case 
of drought the owner or lessee of any of these lands can easily gather 
his stock for shipment to other points, whereas upon a national forest 
the owner is unable to gather his entire holding, and for that reason 
is bound to suffer heavy losses. Furthermore, the study made by the 
Forester must have included very little, if indeed any, railroad lands. 
Up to within the past year the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co. lands were leased throughout the State of Arizona at the sum 
of 1 cent per acre per year, which fact would by no means justify the 
conclusion arrived at by the Forester in his study of the compara- 
tive prices paid for grazing privileges upon national forests and this 
particular class of lands, to say nothing whatever of the advantages 
accruing to the lessee of the tatter’over that of a permittee upon a 
national forest. 

In conclusion we respectfully submit that, since the national forests 
were created for the purpose of conserving the timber and water 
supplies of the Nation, there is no reason why the stock industry, which, 
as has been pointed out, is a by-product of forestry, should be com- 
pelled to pay more than its just proportion of the cost of administration 
of the grazing department of the national forests. 


Very respectfully, 

TUSAYAN CATTLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By A. F. PouLson, President. 
{ In the hope that the information contained therein may be 
| of interest in connection with the discussion of this question, I 


also desire to print as a part of my remarks the following letter, 
which I have lately received from the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs : 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 26, 1917. 
My Drar Mr. Haypen: In further response to your letter of December 
11, 1916, there follows a table giving the desired information regarding 
existing approved leases and permits for grazing stock on tribal Indian 
lands : 
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1 Summer grazing. 





2 Winter grazing. 
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. Price 
Name. Address. Reservation. Number of head. | per 
head. 
sil a ae . ie 7 
| = =" : | 
J. A. Sewell Jue waa ie Oat Ae Oe perenne, Mev <....36..000¢-+-s800s Western Shoshone, Nev.............-. SINR ck acs Waredumacevennes $1. 25 
to a. ee ee eee 1 Whiterock, Nev.............-ceesecccelenses Dehn int usle kde s Kew emeis See 1 150 cattle and horses. ..............e<-} 1.25 
REED MAME 6.25. vce pndenavtearwdecsans | Riddle, Idaho. ...........0.-seseese- Lesiaaa Ody Sthek sacs sih osbaras cee tees SG a's 5:0 pnb Siok ncudenbnantioees 1. 25 
nD Ts Pn i Ce og ee | WRARETOCK, NOV... cccvcccccenecdcccecelecscs MO cvecrcbhcucckiscs sche eeen MMNEIG, «5. o.2indekasconduccaatanted | 1.25 
A | eee | RE TOGRO. < cccnewonvessesstasessaieneea ind Sh cnasnrnsi en sbunnstn ook eek | 75 cattle and horses..............seees 125 
SEP ENON, iss na ceeutennncGsvancaccdee ROO... codacckeuenswesuseena |----- Gididvheonns dddeesiourecch wees ie RO Gia ot ik «.v'en, 6 heaeeweeee. | 1.25 
| 
You will observe that the grazing fees received on the several reser- Revenue Bill. 
vations vary considerably. This is the result of a number of factors 
over which we have no control but which have great influence in a an 
mining the prices received. These factors include the topography 0 Wwrmrmarc . _ Ba — 
the country, the water supply, amount of fencing necessary, condition CXT EN SION OF REMA RKS 
of the range, winter protection, and climate. In addition to the fore- 
going, proximity to the railroad is an important factor. , or 
On some of the reservations the permits now in existence were made aed J . 
several years ago, when prices were considerably lower than at the H ON VW | L L [ A M II (i A R 7. BK R 
present time, and it is my intention when the present permits expire to ° 4 ° ie - ’ 


advance the price to a figure commensurate with the reasonable value 
of the grazing privilege. 
I hope the information listed herein will serve your purpose. 
Sincerely, yours, 
CATO SELLS, Commissioner. 
ion. Carn HAYDEN, 
House of Representatives. 


IT am glad to know that the Secretary of Agriculture has de- 
cided upon an increase of but 25 per cent in the grazing fees 
for the season of 1917 instead of an advance of one-third, as 
was originally contemplated. In the following letter recently 
addressed to the secretary of the American National Live Stock 
Association, Secretary Houston promises to make a further study 
of the local conditions on the various forests before considering 
additional advances in grazing fees: 

Mr. T. W. TOMLINSON, 
Secretary American National Live Stock s#ssociation, 
515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

Dear Sir: After a very careful consideration of the statements pre- 
sented by the committee appointed by your association and the many 
statements, resolutions, and letters from local stockmen, I have reached 
a definite conclusion in reference to the proposed increase in grazing 
fees. 


The purposes of the national forests are to improve and protect the | 


forests for the purpose of securing favorable conditions of stream flow, 
and to furnish a continuous supply of timber for use of the people, 
conservaiion of the national-i 
first consideration and their use regulated in the way which will be for 
the best interest of all the people. The timber, grazing, water power, 
and other resources which are used for commercial purposes should 
be charged for at a rate which represents their fair value. If a charge 
only sufficient to cover the cost of administration were made, all of 
the profit from the commercial use of the national forests would go to 
a comparatively few individuals instead of to all of the people, to whom 
they belong and who are entitled to share in their benefits. This prin- 


ciple applies to the present situation, and the charge for grazing should | 


be based upon the real value of the forage upon the national-forest 
ranges as determined by a careful survey of all the facts and not by 
competitive bid, as required in timber sales. 

Whether or not the fees charged at present represent a fair value of 
the forage is the question to be decided. The facts before me clearly 
indicate that the present charge does not represent the full value 
grazing privileges on the national forests. This is conceded by many 
stockmen. ‘There is, however, a difference of opinion as to the real 
value. The stockmen representing some localities contend that the 
present charge represents the full value of the range, while the stockmen 
of other localities concede that the 


o 
= 


The |} 
orest resources should always be given | 


of | 





razing is worth more than is now | 


being charged, but contend that the proposed increase of 100 per cent | 


would be in excess of its real value. 

My attention has been called to many factors which have a bearing 
on the matter. Among these are the small average ownership of stock 
in some localities and the possible hardship which the proposed increase 
would cauge new settlers and small owners, the ownership of watering 
places and other improvements by the stockmen, the losses from preda- 
tory animals and poisonous plants, and the uncertainties which attend 
the issuance of only annual permits or permits subject to annual re- 


duction, This indicates the possibility of a variation in the real value 
of grazing on different forests or in different general localities, and 
also that in a few instances the proposed increase might not be justi- 
fied. I appreciate that there is a possibility of considerable variation 


in the value of grazing on the different forests. There does not seem 
to be any doubt, however, that the grazing everywhere is worth more 
than the present rates. 

In view of all these facts, I have concluded to modify the plan out- 
lined in my letter of November 3, 1916. Instead of an increase of 
334 per cent for the first year, an increase of 25 per cent will be made 


on all forest 
beginning on or after March 1, 1917. Further increases will be de- 
ferred until a specific study of the existing conditions upon each of the 
national forests has been made. Upon the basis of the facts thus ob- 
tained, after having considered all of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the locality, additionai increases will be made when the real value of 
the forage upon any forest is found to be more than the amount charged, 
but no such additional increase will be made effective before March 1, 
1918. 

The several suggestions which have been made for amendment of the 
regulations will be most carefully considered and such changes as are 
deemed advisable will be submitted to you for comment by the advisory 
board of your association before their final adoption. 

Very truly, yours, 
D. 


I, Houston, Seeretary. 


s at this time to apply on permits issued for grazing periods 





| period in 1913. 


or 
In roe House or Reeresenratives, 
Thursday, February 1, 1917. 
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Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed 
to the method of raising revenue for this Government as pro- 
vided for in this bill, and will register my protest by voting 
against it. 

I am opposed to everything in this bill, in spite of the eloquence 
and dispassionate explanations of my Democratic friends. 

I am not basing my disapproval of the bill on partisan grounds, 
is I am always ready to support a good measure, Republican or 
Democratic. 

This bill, like many others which have been passed in this 
House, penalizes efficient industries and punishes thrift. The 
people of this country are willing to pay any just and reason- 
able tax to the end that we may run our Government on busi- 
nesslike methods. 

This bill provides for the raising of $840,000,000 by bonds, 
$300,000,000 by note certificates, $248,000,000 by new taxation, 
and $22,000,000 by increased inheritance taxes. 

I am for a protective tariff. I believe in a protective tariff, 
not only for raising revenue but for the protection of American 
workmen and American industries—a protective tariff that will 
stimulate American business and one which will provide for 
enough revenue to run this Government; a protective tariff 
that will not lower the standard of living of the American 
workmen, 

I believe that if the Democrats in control of this House would 
stop the wasteful extravagances we would not have to face this 
situation. 

It is interesting to learn that exports from the United States 
have been averaging for the past six months :nore than $500,- 
000,000 a month in value. The leading items were as follows: 
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It is also interesting to learn that for 11 months in 1916 
there was imported nearly $600,000,000 more than in the same 
There were also $100,000,000 less revenue col 
lected this same period. 

At the close of this European war I believe that our markets 
will be flooded with goods and that these same European coun- 
tries will buy far less from us owing to the fact that they will 
become practically paralyzed as the result of the long war. 

While the soldiers are fighting in the trenches there 
millions of women at work in the factories. A great many of 
these women will retain their places after the war and will 
work for far less than is paid the men in these countries. 

Unless we have a protective tariff we will be a dumping 
ground of all Huropean nations. 

Instead of helping and encouraging business in this country, 
this Democratic Congress is continually passing laws hindering 
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it. The successful business man is always being prosecuted 
and this bill which raises $910,000,000 seems to aim directly 
at him. 

We should stop penalizing the business man and protect the 
workers and the industries, so that we can compete with the 
world when this war is over, 

Business in this country to-day is good. 

In my own particular district, which comprises 2 wards of 
Boston and 25 suburban towns and cities, prosperity is raging 
on every side. Workingmen are getting more money for their 
efforts than ever before. I do not see, however, that we should 
be misled regarding this prosperity. 

A careful examination will show where this prosperity comes 
from. In my own particular district are large shoe factories, 
which are turning out millions of pairs of shoes for the European 
warring nations. The shoe factories that are not engaged in 
war orders are busy supplying shoes for our own demands. 

All through my district machine shops are engaged in the mak- 
ing of shrapnel and other munitions, while the cotton and woolen 
factories are making clothing, army blankets, and so forth. 

Last month our exports amounted to $517,000,000, while the 
high-water mark previous to the war was about $200,000,000. 

See where the prosperity of this country is to-day. 

At the Bethlehem Steel Works in Bethlehem, Pa., there are 
50,000 extra men at work; at Hopewell, Va., there are employed 
20,000 men making guncotton, and they are using a thousand 
bales of cotton a day. 

Two years ago Hopewell, Va., was not on the map. At Eddy- 
stone, Pa., there are 42,000 men at work making rifles and 
sabers; at Bridgeport, Conn., 10,000 men are engaged in a new 
factory making rifles. The Du Ponts have 50,000 men making 
powder. 

In all sections of the country the factories are enjoying pros- 
perity, such as they have never dreamed of before. But what 
will happen to these men when the great war is over? Great 
Britain, France, and Germany have built thousands of factories, 
which there is no doubt but what they will operate when the war 
is over. 

The industries of those foreign countries have not been de- 
stroyed, but their industrial efficiency has been increased many- 
fold. 

We will lose a tremendous amount of foreign business when 
this war is over, and I believe that Congress should at least pre- 
serve for this country our normal domestic trade by imposing a 
protective tariff. 

A protective tariff would tend to reduce the cost of living, as 
it would encourage domestic production to compete with foreign 
imports. 

I believe that the Democrats are afraid at this time to increase 
the tariff, for they believe that it would be an admission of the 
failure of the Underwood bill. 

To my mind, one of the most unbusinesslike propositions that 
I have had to vote on was the public-buildings bill. I opposed 
this measure last week because of the manner in which the bill 
was framed. I had an appropriation of $100,000 myself in this 
bill for a new post office. I believe that this post office is needed. 
However, in order to get this appropriation I would have had to 
vote for the whole bill which I believed contained a hundred 
items that were needless. 

I believed that at this time the Government’s money should be 
put to much better advantage, and for that reason I voted against 
the bill. 

I want at this time to insert, as an extension of my remarks, 
the bill itself as reported from the Ways and Means Committee: 

A bill (IH. R. 20573) to provide increased revenue to defray the expenses 


of the increased appropriations for the Army and Navy and the exten- 
sions of fortifications, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 

TitTLs I.—SPECIAL PREPAREDNESS FUND. 

SecTion 1. That the receipts from the tax imposed by Title II and 
one-third of the receipts from the tax imposed by Title III of this act 
shall constitute a separate fund in the Treasury to be used only for the 
expenditures incurred under the act entitled ‘“‘An act making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
i917, and for other purposes,” approved August 29, 1916; the act enti- 
tled “An act making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,” approved August 
29, 1916; and the act entitled “An act making appropriations for forti- 
fications and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the 
procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for other pur- 
peses,” approved July 6, 1916, or any other act or acts subsequent 
thereto making appropriations for Army, Navy, or fortification pur- 
poses. In addition to such receipts from the taxes smapene’ under Titles 

I and III of this act, there shall be credited annually, beginning with 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, to such separate fund, the sum of 
$175,000,000, such sum being the estimated additional revenue to be de- 
rived under the act entitled “An act to increase the revenue, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 8, 1916, in excess of the revenue 
to be derived under then existing laws: 


Provided, That the Secretary 
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of the Treasury may use such fund for other purposes, but such fund 
shall be reimbursed for any portion thereof so used. 





TitLe Il.—Excess-Proritrs Tax. 


Sec. 200. That when used in this title— 
_The term “corporation” includes joint-stock companies or associa- 
tions and insurance companies; 

The term “ United States" means only the States, the 
of Alaska and Hawaii, and the District of Columbia: and 

The term “ taxable year” means the 12 months ending December 31, 
except in the case of a corporation or partnership allowed to fix its 
own fiscal year, in which case it means such fiscal year. The first 
taxable year shall be the year ending December 31, 1917. 

Sec. 201. That in addition to the taxes under existing laws there 
shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid for each taxable year 
upon the net income of every corporation and partnership organized, 
authorized, or existing under the laws of the United States, or of any 
State, Territory, or District thereof, no matter how created or organized, 
excepting income derived from the business of life, health, and acci- 
dent insurance combined in one a | issued on the weekly premium 
pores plan, a. tax of 8 per cent of the amount by which such net 
ncome exceeds the sum of (a) $5,000 and (b) 8 per cent of the actual 
capital invested. 

very age corporation and partnership, including corporations 
and partners - of the Philippine Islands and Porto Rico, shall pay 
for each taxable year a like tax upon the amount by which its net 
income receiyed from all sources within the United States exceeds the 
sum of (a) 8 cent of the actual capital invested and used or em- 
ployed in the business in the United States, and (b) that proportion 
of $5,000 which the entire actual capital invested and used or aeeeren 
in the business in the United States bears to the entire actual capital 
invested ; and in case no such capital is used or employed in the busi- 
ness in the United States the tax shall be imposed upon that portion 
of such net income which is in excess of the sum of (a) 8 per cent 
of Le ge of the entire actual capital invested and used or 
employed in the business which the net income from sources within 
the United States bears to the entire net income, and (b) that propor- 
tion of $5,000 which the net income from sources within the United 
States bears to the entire net income. 

Sac. 202. That for the purpose of this title, actual capital invested 
means (1) actual cash paid in, (2) the actual cash value, at the time 
of payment, of assets other than cash paid in, and (3) paid in or 
earned surplus and undivided profits used or employed in the business ; 
but does not include money or other property borrowed by the corpora- 
tion or partnership. 

Sec, 208. That the tax herein imposed upon corporations and partner- 
ships shall be computed upon the basis of the net income shown by 
their income-tax returns under Title I of the act entitled “An act to 
increase the revenue, and for other purposes,” approved September 8, 
1916, or under this title, and shall be assessed and collected at the 
same time and in the same manner as the income tax due under Title I 
of such act of September 8, 1916: Provided, That for the purpose of 
this title a partnership shall have the same privilege with reference 
to fixing its fiscal year as is accorded corporations under section 13 (a) 
of Title I of such act of September 8, 1916: And provided further, That 
where a corporation or partnership makes return prior to March 1, 
1918, covering its own fiscal year, and includes therein any income 
received during the calendar year ending December 31, 1916, the tax 
herein imposed shall be that proportion of the tax based upon such 
full fiscal year which the time from January 1, 1917, to the end of 
such fiscal year bears to the full fiscal year. 7 

Sec. 204. That corporations exempt from tax under the provisiong 
of section 11 of Title I of the act approved September 8, 1916, and 
artnerships carrying on or doing the same business shall be exempt 
rom the provisions of this title, and the tax imposed by this title 
shall not attach to incomes of partnerships derived from agriculture 
or from personal services. a E 

Sec. 205. That every corporation having a net income of $5,000 or 
more for the taxable year making a return under Title I of such act of 
September 8, 1916, shall for the purposes of this title include in such 
return a detailed statement of the actual capital invested. 

Every partnership having a net income of $5,000 or more for the 
taxable year shall render a correct return of the income of the partner- 
ship for the taxable year, setting forth specifically the actual capital 
invested and the gross income for such year and the deductions here, 
inafter allowed. Such returns shall be rendered at the same time and 
in the same manner and form as is prescribed for income-tax returng 
under Title I of such act of September 8, 1916. In computing net in 
come of a partnership for the purposes of this title there shall be allowed 
like deductions as are allowed to individuals in sections 5 (a) and 6 (a) 
of such act of September 8, 1916. 

Sec, 206. That all administrative. special, and general provisions of 
law, including the laws in relation to the assessment, remission, colle 
tion, and refund of internal-revenue taxes not heretofore specifically re- 
pealed and not inconsistent with the provisions of this title are hereby 
extended and made applicable to all the provisions of this title and to 
the tax herein imposed, and all provisions of Title I of such act of 
September 8, 1916, relating to returns and payment of the tax therein 
imposed, including penalties, are hereby mace applicable to the tax re- 
quired by this title. 

Sec. 207. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall make all necessary reg 


Territories 





lations for carrying out the provisions of this title, and may requir 
any corporation or partnership subject to the provisions of this title 
to furnish him with such facts, data, and information as in his j 
ment are necessary to collect the tax provided for in this title. 
Titte III.—Esrate Tax 

Sec. 300. That section 201, Title II, of the : entitled ‘Ar 
increase the revenue, and for other purposes,” approved Sept: 
1916, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as fol 

“Sec. 201. That a tax (hereinafter in this title 1 
tax), equal to the following percentages of the value of 
to be determined as provided in section 203, is he: impe 
transfer of the net estate of every decedent dying after the 
this act, whether a resident or nonresident of the United > 

“One and one-half per cent of the amount 
in excess of $50,000 ; 

“Three per cent of the amount by which such net « ex 
$50,000 and does not exceed $150,000 ; 

“Four and one-half per cent of the amount -by whic! et ite 


exceeds $150,000 and does not exceed $250,000 ; 
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"Six per cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds 
$250,000 and does not exceed $450,000 ; 

“Seven and one-half per cent of the ‘amount by which such net estate 
exceeds $450,000 and does not exceed $1,000,000 ; 

‘Nine per cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds 
$1,000,000 and does not exceed $2,000,000 ; 

“Ten and one-half per cent of the amount by which such net estate 
exceeds $2,000,000 and does not exceed $3,000,000 ; 

‘Twelve per cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds 
$3, 01 10,000 and does not exceed $4,000,000 ; 

Thirteen and one-half per cent of the amount by which such net 
estate exceeds $4,000,000 and does not exceed $5,000, 000; and 

‘Wifteen per cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds 
$5,000,000.” 

Sec. 301. That the tax on the transfer of the net estate of decedents 
dying between September 8, 1916, and the passage of this act shall be 
computed at the rates originally prescribed in the act approved Sep- 
tember 8, 1916, 


TrTLy 1V.—MISCELLANEOUS, 


Sec, 400, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to 
borrow on the credit of the United States from time to time such sums 
as in hls judgment may be required to meet public expenditures on ac- 
count of the Mexican situation, the construction of the armor-plate 
plant, the construction of the Alaskan Railway, and the purchase of the 
Danish West Indies, or to reimburse the Treasury for such expenditures, 
and to prepare and issue therefor bonds of the United States not exceed- 
ing in the aggregate $100,000,000, in such form as he may prescribe, 
bearing interest payable quarterly at a rate not exceeding 3 per cent 
pee annum; and such bonds shall be payable, principal and interest, in 

nited States gold coin of the present standard of value, and both prin- 
cipal and interest shall be exempt from all taxes or duties of the United 
States as well as from taxation in any form by or under State, mu- 
nicipal, or local authority, and shall not be receivable by the Treasurer 
of the United States as security for the issue of circulating notes to 
national banks: Provided, That such bonds may be ene of by the 
Secretary of the Treasury at not less than par, under such regulations as 
he may prescribe, giving all citizens of the United States an equal 
opportunity therefor, but no commissions shall be allowed or paid 
thereon ; and a sum not exceeding one-tenth of 1 per cent of the amount 
of the bonds herein authorized is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay the expenses 
of preparing, advertising, and issuing the same: And provided further, 
That in addition to such issue of bonds, the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prepare and issue for the purposes specified in this section any 
portion of the bonds of the United States now available for issue under 
authority of section 89 of the act entitled “An act to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 5, 1909: And provided further, 
That the issue of bonds under authority of this act and any Panama 
Canal bonds hereafter issued under authecite of section 39 of the act 
entitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved Au- 
gust 5, 1909, shall be made redeemable and payable at such times within 
50 years after the date of their issue as the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in his discretion, may deem advisable. 

CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS, 

Sec. 401. That section 82 of an act entitled ‘An act providing ways 
and means to meet war expenditures, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 13, 1898, as amended by section 40 of an act entitled “An act to 
pe revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 

Jnited States, and for other purposes,’’ approved August 5, 1909, be, 
and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 82. That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to bor- 
row, from time to time, at a rate of interest not exceeding 3 per cent 
per annum, such sum or sums as, in his judgment, may be necessary to 
meet public expenditures, and to issue therefor certificates of indebted- 
ness in such form and in such denominations as he may prescribe; and 
each certificate so issued shall be payable, with the interest accrued 
thereon, at such time, not exceeding one year from the date of its issue, 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe : Provided, That the sum 
of such certificates outstanding shall at no time exceed $300,000,000, 
and the provisions of existing law respecting counterfeiting and other 
fraudulent practices are hereby extended to the bonds and certificates of 
indebtedness authorized by this act.’ 


RETURNS OF DIVIDENDS, 


Sec, 402, That Title I of the act entitled “An act to increase the reve- 
nue, and for other purposes,” approved September 8, 1916, be amended 


by adding to Part III a new section, as follows: 

“Sec, 26, Every corporation, joint-stock company or association, or 
insurance company subject to the tax herein imposed, when required by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, shall render a correct return, 
duly verified under oath, of its payments of dividends, whether made in 
cash or its equivalent or in stock, including the names and addresses of 
stockholders and the number of shares owned by each, in such form 
and manner as may be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revye- 
nue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury.” 


The Revenue Bill, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
y . , , 
HON. EDWARD COOPER, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA. 
In tue House or Represenratives, 
Wednesday, January 31, 1917. 
Mr, COOPER of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, representing 
what I believe is the greatest soft-coal producing district in the 
world, a district which furnishes the fuel that drives the 


wheels of industry in many parts of the Nation, a district giv- 
ing employment to thousands of honest working men, I feel I 
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should protest against the method of raising revenue proposed 
in this bill. Our industries in West Virginia do not desire to 
evade taxation, but we believe in equality of taxation. The 
people of my district believe in collecting the expenses neces- 
sary to run this Government at the customhouses, and not by 
the direct system of taxation that we now have on the statute 
books of this country. The people of West Virginia favor the 
indirect system of taxation, known as the “ protective-tariff ” 
system, the system of taxation under which West Virginia has 
prospered until to-day we are the second coal-producing State 
in the Union. We are opposed to this system of taxation which 
places a tax upon success, upon brains, upon industry, and upon 
enterprise. 

The price to be paid for success under the Democratic direct 
system of raising revenue is an income tax of 2 per cent on the 
earnings of corporations; 50 cents on each $1,000 of the actual 
value of the stock of corporations; and then 8 per cent on the 
net earnings of corporations, after making certain allowances on 
account of legal interest and to evade the legal question of con- 
fiscation of property. It is apparent the framers of this bill in- 
tend to establish the theory that 8 per cent will finally be the 
legalized amount business will be permitted to earn in this 
country 

This class of legislation will do more to stop the wheels of 
industry than anything which has occurred in many years. 
Brains will not submit to the theory of taxation which brands 
enterprise as being allowed to earn only 8 per cent on its best 
endeavor when in the form of a corporation, and wealth, when 
standing alone, in an individual capacity, shall be relieved from 
all taxation. If it is fair to tax the stockholder of a corporation, 
it is equally fair to force the individual, when engaged in busi- 
ness as such, to pay tribute to the National Government, when it 
is well known the individual engaged in business as such, is, in 
many cases, far better able to pay taxes to the support of the 
Government than the stockholder of a corporation. 

I believe the majority of the people in this Nation are in favor 
of the preparation now being made to defend this country against 
a foreign foe, and I feel to make the plan ring true with the real 
American spirit it should be paid for and fostered by all loyal 
citizens. Every American with earnings sufficient to keep the 
wolf away from his door will resent the attempt being made here 
to build up in this country a system of defense supported and 
paid for only by a selected few. The ordinary citizen will not 
feel the interest in our Army and Navy he would feel were he 
allowed to contribute his mite to the support of national defense. 

This bill is supposed to raise the money necessary for our 
national defense, and not for the ordinary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. My experience is that the church that is built with the 
dollars collected from the churchgoing people is more successful 
than the church that is built by some wealthy man in the com- 
munity. Even though a man may be so poor he can afford to pay 
but for one brick in the church, he feels an interest in the church 
to just that extent. His one brick paid for with the money made 
by honest toil represents as much to him as the thousand dollars 
contributed by a man fully able topay the thousand dollars. 

Under the plea of necessity, brought about by the system 
of preparedness adopted by the Congress of the United States 
as a national-defense system, we see the business interests of 
the Nation again made the target for a further onslaught on 
their respective industry, business sagacity, and success, again 
being picked out as an easy mark to make up a deficit caused 
by the failure of the Democratic method of raising revenue to 
run the affairs of the Government, all under an extravagant 
administration of governmental affairs. 

We thought preparedness was a national spirit, : 
knew no North, South, Hast, or West, and the expenses to 
provide the country with an adequate and proper defense 
would be gladly borne by the entire country, and no discrimina- 
tion would be attempted in placing the burden of taxation on 
the business of the country. 

The business interests and the people had a right to expect 
that the Democratic administration would give aid and com- 
fort only to meritorious legislation. All unnecessary appro- 
priations could have been deferred until a later day. The Flood 
Control, Nitrate Plant, Armor Plate, Ship Purchase, and numer- 
ous other appropriation bills could easily have gone over until 
another term. In view of the unrest in Europe, the terrible 
conflict going on there, and the danger, as the President in- 


spirit that 


formed us, of the sparks blowing this way the good business 
foresight would most certainly have been to practice economy 
in all departments of the Government. 

We have within a short time realized how simple and easy 
it is to collect revenues under our present system of taxation. 
The temptation is strong to ride the good old horse to death. 
An income tax of 1 per cent on the earnings of corporations 














and individuals soon demonstrated to the eager ones how easy | 
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it would be to collect double the amount of taxation from this | 


source by the simple method of increasing the rate to 2 per 
cent, and then how easy to collect more revenue from corpora- 
tions by imposing a tax of 50 cents per one thousand on the 
actual value of the capital stock of corporations. Now it is 
proposed to go still further and impose an additional tax of § 
per cent on the net earnings of corporations, after allowing an 
exemption of $5,000, and dividends based upon 8 per cent of 
net earnings. ; 

No account of the character of the business engaged in 
taken into consideration. A coal mine operating in West Vir- 
ginia to-day, after an expenditure of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and having, after years of unproductiveness, succeeded 
in placing the mine upon an earning capacity of 15 to 20 per 
cent, Inust pay its income tax, its capital-stock tax, and will 
under this bill, pay its excess profits tax before it will be allowed 
to pay a penny in dividends to its stockholders, notwithstanding 
the fact that it has been engaged in the business for a number 
of years and no dividends have been paid its stockholders since 
its organization. Under the dangers of coal mining an explo- 
sion may at any moment wipe out forever the investment of 
stockholders in a coal mine. No allowance whatever is made 
for 2 meritorious enterprise in the event disaster overtakes it. 

fnvestment in a mining property is of a different nature than 
almost any other business. livery ton of coal or mineral taken 
from a mining property thereby reduces the value of the prop- 
erty to that extent. You can not mine your coal and have it 
too. In making allowances for fair earnings on the capital 
stock of such a corporation it is necessary to figure the life of 


is 


the property, and unless the dividends earned will pay a fair 
return on the capital invested and return the capital itself 
Within the life of the property the investment would be con- 


sidered a poor one indeed. 

The farmer with his bag of wheat sells it for $2 per bushel 
and gets away with the money free from tax under the pro- 
visions of this bill. The coal operator with his ton of coal, 
selling it for $2 per ton, must shake hands with the internal- 
revenue collector, open wide his books for information, and 
accept the mandate of the internal-revenue officer on all ques- 
tions relating to the depreciation of his coal property. In the 
operation of the plant, in the event of accident to life or de- 
struction of the coal plant by explosion or otherwise, the coal 
operator can rebuild his plant, answer in the courts for damages, 
for loss of life, or go into bankruptcy, and perhaps spend the 
remainder of his days in jail charged with criminal neglect of 
duty. 

I wonder how long this form of taxation would endure if the 
tax were levied against farm products alone? It would be in- 
teresting to see the vote on the roll call on the passage of such 
a bill. Yet there is as much reason and justice in placing the 
tax against farm products as against the earnings of corpora- 
tions. But, in my opinion, a tax placed either against farm 
products or earnings of corporations woula be unjust. 

The proposed tax is a tax on industry, a tax on thrift, a tax 
on enterprise, a tax on the man who by persistence opens the 
way, blazes the trail, builds railroads, opens mines and mills 
and industrial plants, risking all in order to develop business 
enterprise. It is a tax on the man who goes into the wilder- 
ness and by foresight, nerve, and energy shows to the world the 
possibilities hidden away in the hills and mountains, awaiting 
intn’s thrift and industry to uncover them. Surely a man who 
uncovers nature’s wealth, after braving all, risking life, prop- 
erty, everything, is entitled to more than S$ per cent on such an 
investment, 





Engineering versus Evolution in the Moral and Civic 
of Nations. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN I. NOLAN, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
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In trun House or Representatives, 
1917. 


Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an article 
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is follows: 


The article 
ENGINEERING 


is 


VERSUS EVOLUTION IN THE 


NATIONS, 
[By Wilson L. Gill, C. E.. LL. B.] 
The invitation to address the National Popular ¢ 
furnishes the occasion that has ever 
which seemed demand even to justify 
as | am about make, without seeming to 
suming beyond toleration Certain occasions 
presentation of one these ideas and 
but when I am asked to address a league 

ciations, a'll seeking by various means to aid 
civilization, I feel impe'led to say to you that however 
valuable your means may be, your ultimate object can 
without a general survey of the whole field, and 
of engineering skill necessary to enable us to use to the 
possible advantage every factor that exists or can be constructed. 
In the course of my work and study as a civil and mechanical 
engineer and a lawyer, engaged in directing the building of railroad 
cars, ete, and the conduct of various mercantile establishments, I 
made a number of discoveries and inventions which have seemed 
to me to be of importance. Among these is a group of a half dozen, 
without which the highest objects of your league can never be reached, 
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without them popular government can never be made entirely 
successful, peace at home and abroad can not be made permanent, 
and civilization itself can not be made to develop continuously and 
rapidly. There is an enormous force for good that has never yet 


been organized and utilized fer the greatest good of humanity, which 


is within our reach, only waiting and begging to be used. I refer to 
the love, the innocence, and the energy of the entire volume of child 
life of all nations. 

Hiow an effective appeal may be made to this vast power has been 


a subject of my investigations and inventions, and though in the time 


allotted to me this evening [I can not give the details of any, I will 
mention all six, in the hope that sometime your league may find the 


way to join me in the important work of developing them. 


DEMOCRACY AN ART AND AN EDUCATIONAL FORCE, 


This group of a half dozen discoveries and inventions is as 
First. Democratic eitizenship is a practical art, which ean 
the practice of the art itself under instruction, and not 
or sentimental methods alone, of recitations, songs, salute 


follows 
be learned 
by academic 
to the flag, 


by 


precepts, lectures, or sermons. While this same discovery may have 
been made by a thousand. others a thousand years ago, no person pre 
vious to 1897 both made the discovery and then worked out a prac 


tical system for its application and persisted in pushing it until a large 


number of public schools put the system into suceessful operation. 
This system was at first called the scheol city. Now we call it the 
school republic or the boys’ and girls’ republi and of this I am to 


speak to you for a few minutes, but first I wlll enumerate 
five of the haif dozen subjects. 

Second Democracy can 
aid an individual to form a strong, clean, 
acter, always in the spirit of the “ golden 
erate effectively for every good purpose. 

RIGHT TIME TEACH! 

Third. The right time in an individual's life in which to begin his 
training in the responsibilities, rights, and pleasures of democracy is any 
time you can get him—the nearer the cradle the better. Long before 
a child enters the kindergarten at 4 vears of age he able and glad 
to respond to a reasonable democratic appeal to do right, and any 
successful kindergartner can teach to excellent advantage her little 
circle to make laws and enforce them, fo elect officers to serve with 
enthusiasm and common = sense. No later time is good for the 
individual, but he had better have systematic training, under authori- 
tative supervision, in the responsibilities citizenship, in the last 
weeks of the last term of his sentor year than not at all. 
llis entire following life will be inte eful, and better 
in every respect | it. 


the remaining 
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valuable educational force 
efficient, independent 
rule and ready to 


to 
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ro DEMOCRACY, 
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so 
of 
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ligent, 


college 
more for 
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TEACH 
Children, even the 
taught to teach their classmates; that to 
knowledge they have acquired, and to 
telligent expression of the same and 
ever they learn to teach they understand 
their command for every purpose. The 
valuable to the individual, whether he common day laborer, a 
mechanic, merchant. or professional man, a spinster or the mother 
a family. It at least important “the three R's. Lancastei 
an hundred years ago hovered near this truth, but did not seem to reach 
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youngest 
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schools, can be 
is, convey to others the 
draw out from them an in- 
other information. What 
better, and it is more at 


power thus acquired is in 
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it. If he had done so, I think the ordinary educational conservatism 
could not have so completely defeated his excellent work By means 
of this discovery all schools for children can be made more efficient 
for their purpose, and the more than $600,000,000 expended annually 
on the schools of our country can be made to do far more than double 
the service this amount is new giving. 

EFFICIENT NORMAL SCHOOLS WITHOUT COST. 

Fifth. The benefits for the public and for individuals that are derived 
from normal schools may be gained and greatly increased by a process 
in the public schools, just hinted aft, which will nearly if not com 

| pletely eliminate the cost of maintaining separate normal schools and 
this without increasing the cost of the public schools. 
\ CHILDREN’S PALACE. 

Sixth. Any community which maintains public schools for 2,000 chil- 

dren or more can establish, without greater expense than that of prop 


reference to a bill which I introduced (H. R. 8485) for specific | 


training in the Bureau of Edueartiov 


erly housing them in one school, what might be called with propriety the 
children’s palace, which can be made to serve the multiple 
school for the children, both academic and industrtal, in w! 
child may be helped to make himself in part, if not wholly. 
financially while still in school ; a normal school; a free museur 
and home jife, to which boys and girls, young men and women, 
fathers, and other members of the community could go for assi 
solving the social, industrial, mechanical, and other preblem 
and home life. 

I succecded in getting a children’s building establish 
World's Fair to demonstrate this idea, and if accomplished my 
to a considerable extent and made entirely evident, to a were 
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ing for such lessons, that such a children’s palace could be maintained 
in every city, performing all the functions of a public school with little 
or no expense beyond that of the cost of maintaining an ordinary public 
schoo] for a like number of pupils, and also that it would prove to be a 
civilizer of greatest importance. Gen, Wood authorized me to solve this 
problem of children’s palace for Habana, and had our occupation of 
Cuba not been cut so short we should soon have had a splendid example 
of a children’s palace, proving a blessing to the whole city and exerting a 
wholesome influence upon the people of the entire island. 
SOCIAL AND CIVIC CONDITIONS, 


On the side of destruction are drunkenness, robbery, murder; civic 
apathy of educated men, the selling of votes, bossism, and graft every- 
where; prisons and insane asylums full; cold storage used to curse in- 
stead of to bless the people; strikes, riots, and banditry even to the limit 
of threatening the Government of our Nation; crime of every nature 
rampant; and an influx of people ignorant of our language and of our 
institutions. On the side of construction are schools, colleges, churches, 
the public press, and our American democratic government, all of which 
combined with all other good forces have failed to prevent conditions of 
poverty and crime being as bad as they exist to-day. 

Of the constructive institutions the schools are vastly the greatest of 
all these constructive forces. Are they efficient for the prevention of 
social and civic apathy and crime in general? Certainly not. ‘The gov- 
ernment of the conduct of school children is the school’s greatest imple- 
ment and force for good or for evil. School government in our country, 
in Prussia, and in all other countries as far back as the history of schools 
runs has been and is monarchical. 

Monarchy in school produces in most cases irresponsible subjection and 
obedience to force, and in the rest anarchy or the desire and inclination 
to avoid all obedience to authority, neither of which is compatible with 
the responsibility of democratic citizenship and government. Did our 
great-grandfathers recognize this and provide for it when they estab- 
lished the Government of the United States? They did not, They had 
not the experience that would enable them to anticipate the conditions 
which have developed. Has it been provided for since? It has not. 

In Russia and in Prussia a ukase or an imperial decree can wipe out 
the sale of intoxicants and deal effectually with crime and inefficiency. 
The corresponding power in America is the judgment and action of the 
people, and the people have not been trained in the schools or else- 
where to deal with social and civic crime and inefficiency in such a way 
as to prevent conditions being as horrid as they have been and are 
to-day. 

NEW CONDITIONS—NEW TREATMENT, 


New conditions call for new treatment. The responsibilities of 
democratic citizenship call for training not in irresponsible subjection 
to monarchical government but the performance of responsible duties 
ot democratic citizenship. ‘The school republic provides for this. The 
children in a schoolroom are given printed directions for conducting 
their government, corresponding to a charter given by a State legis- 
lature to the people of a city. The teacher aids them in making the 
application of this to their daily experiences as he does the rules of 
arithmetic for the solving of mathematical problems. It is a method 
of training for the teacher to use, requiring not much intelligence or 
tact, but a great deal of interest and determination to make the best 
of it, such as is necessary for success in all other branches of school 
worl The children if normal can be counted on with certainty to do 
the rest, whatever may be their nationality, class, creed, or condition— 
kindergarten children or college students. But in this connection it is 
well to remember that the boy is father of the man and the little 
child is parent of the big child. 

All honors to the school board, school committee, superintendent, 
princi yal, or teacher who will assume the responsibility of doing what 
is right by our people in this matter, but the fundamental and the 
final responsibility is not with our school men and women, but with 
the statesmen of our Nation. 

They are the ones who should be familiar with the history of civiliza- 
tion and the developing of democracy and have the insight, foresight, 
and the force of character to make adequate provisions for the pro 
tection and developing of the institutions of our Nation, or, in other 
words, for responsible and efficient citizenship. 

THE BOYS AND GIRLS’ REPUBLIC, 

[I think the following incidents will help you to catch the spirit of 
this matter: 

Tommy Jones, a 9-year-old newsboy, lived in a miserable alley in a 
near-by city. He smoked cigarettes and was unkempt and dirty. He 
had but small respect for the school and played truant to such an ex- 
tent that he was a sore trial to the truant officer, who could not cure 
his habit of being irregular and tardy in his attendance at school. 
I organized his school as a republic. ‘To the disgust of their teacher, 
the children of his room elected him to represent them in their legis- 
lature At recess, after his election, he washed his face at a hydrant 
in the school yard and wiped it with his cap. Next day he was on 
time, clean, his hair brushed, buttons all on his clothes. The follow- 
ing day it was the same. His teacher remarked to the other teachers 
that he was as courteous as it was possible for a boy to be and ac- 
tually studying for the first time in his life. She said, “The whole 
thing seems like a miracle, but it is too good to last.” Six weeks after 
his teacher stood at his desk and remarked, “Tommy, I am proud of 
you You are never absent or tardy any more. You are neat and 
polite as any little gentleman, and you have come from the very foot 
of the class to the head, I congratulate you, Tommy!” The little 
fellow looked up earnestly into her face and replied, ‘You know, Miss 
Sally, they expect so much of a member of the legislature.” 

O PROTECT OUR COUNTRY FROM RAVAGES OF YELLOW FEVER. 


Gen, Leonard Wood was in command of our Army at Santiago de 
Cuba. President McKinley cabled him to come to Washington, Ar- 
riving at the quarantine station in New York Harbor, he sent me a 
message asking me to meet him in Washington. I did so before break- 
fast the next day. He said, “ The President has sent for me. I sup- 
pose it is to make me military governor of Cuba. If this guess is right, 
{ shall have three problems of special importance to solve. The first 
is to clean Cuba and rid it of yellow fever, not so much as a philan- 
thropy toward the Cubans as to protect the people of our Southern 
States from the annual threat of yellow fever, which always comes 
from a Cuban port. I know how to do that. The next is to get a 
citizenship that will keep it clean after we shall have cleaned it. Such 
a citizenship as they have in Mexico and Central America will not 
answer our purpose and we shall have just that or worse unless we 
make some forceful move to get something better. There is no direct 
way by which we can make any practical appeal to the large illiterate 
part of the population, I believe, however, that by the process you 








worked out in New York City we can get into every family that has a 
school child in it and with very considerable force. For this reason 
if I get this appointment, I want you to go with me and take charge of 
the problem of citizenship. Will you do it?” I told him I would, 
and did so, in the pay of the War Department and with the title of 
general supervisor of moral and civic training. 

Directly and indirectly I organized every public school in Cuba as a 
republic, of which the children were the citizens. There were over 
3,600 schoolrooms. There were only the first four grades, but each 
year a new grade was added, so that when the government of the island 
was given over to the new Republic there were six grades. I say this 
to emphasize the fact that our work was chiefly in the primary grades. 

THE GOLDEN RULE, A CIVIC RULE. 


I told the Cuban children that there could be no thoroughly success- 
ful citizenship in Cuba or any other country unless it should be based 
upon the practice of the ‘“‘ golden rule.” I told them that that rule 
means many things, but first, that they should be honest, just, and kind 
to one another in the school, at home, and everywhere; and, secondly, 
just as much, that they must be clean in every respect, their bodies, 
clothing, homes, streets, language, everything. This meant a great 
deal to them, for their streets were deep in filth, the buzzards being the 
only scavengers, and this they could not avoid tracking into their 
homes. Moreover, the street’ language of the boys was filthy beyond 
anything that one of our street urchins could ever imagine, Teachers 
and police could not check this filthy custom. 

I suggested their adopting certain laws of conduct, and showed them 
how to elect legislative, executive, and judicial officers. With the 
greatest eagerness and enthusiasm they did as I suggested. They 
obeyed their laws, and their indecent language stopped instantly. They 
scrubbed themselves and ceased to litter the streets. Their enthusiasm 
for cleanliness was contagious and their parents caught it. Gen. 
Wood's health and cleanliness squads were at work everywhere. The 
streets were soon cleaner than I bave ever seen in our American cities 
except those in the hands of Col. Waring. Inside of two years the 
yellow fever and plague of mosquitees were gone. Gen. Wood was 
demonstrated to be not only a great physician, soldter, and executive 
officer, but a statesman also, and his power of seeing into the heart of 
things is what revealed to him the necessity of making use of thg 
children to regenerate Cuba and prepare the people for citizenship in a 
democratic Republic. His work was cut too short. He should have 
had five years more, and he would have given to the werld such an 
example of civilization as has been dreamed of but never realized. 

MEXICO, 


Should the Mexicans call on Gen. Wood as the one greatest living 
spec ialist in nation building to reconstruct their State, they should 
give him at least 10 years for the undertaking, and with his brief time 
in Cuba as their evidence they could rest assured that safety of person 
and property, of cleanliness, health, peace, justice, intelligence, and 
prosperity would come and abide with them permanently, and a chief 
element in these happy national conditions would be the training of 
every child in the wholesome practices of true democracy and in finan- 
cial independence through reasonable training in productive industry. 
Since the beginning of the present strife in Mexico he remarked to a 
sroup of officers of the General Staff, “If Mexico had had the school 
republic in all her schools for 10 years, as we used it in Cuba, the 
present troubles would never have arisen.” 

A WARNING—-DEPENDENCE VY. INDEPENDENCE, 

At this point I wish to warn you that in your endeavor to protect 
the children of our country from slavery in mills and mines that there 
is serious danger of overstepping the bounds of wisdom and of blocking 
the way for a greatly needed reform in educational methods in our 
country. We owe to every child the right to develop his own moral 
and physical strength and his own moral and industrial independence, 
and such assistance as he needs to develop the best that is in him 

Qur schools with their present methods do much to bless the children, 
but I fear they do quite as much to handicap them. Of course, their 
intention is the very best, but ignorantly most schools attempt to do 
for the children what they should encourage them to do for themselves, 
and thus tend to break down rather than develop independence of char- 
acter and the power of initiative. They tend to institutionalize the 
children as in a more marked way the ordinary orphan asylums and 
other boarding and Government Indian schools do, and thus bind upon 
them a heavy handicap or awful incubus from which many never fully 
free themselves, and they sink, morally unable to resist the curse of 
liquor, gambling, and dishonesty. 

Hampton and Tuskegee have solved the problem of training in indus 
trial independence, yet even as enlightened as they are they fail to 
develop that moral and civie strength and independence which is in 
their reach by means of a democratic school government, inculcating 
the correct spirit and training in the right civie practices of citizenship 
and American Government under wise instruction and supervision. 

At Hampton and Tuskegee, if a building is to be erected or other 
work done, the pupils are employed and paid wages, and in turn they 
buy and pay for their clothes and food. They are given the natural 
incentive to work. They !carn to work and to enjoy it, and their 
knowledge, skill, and character are all built up together. They ap 
preciate the value of money, of their clothing and other property, otf 
the food they eat, and the privilege of being educated. The chance to 
give them correct civic practice ought not to be wasted. 

It is very different in an ordinary orphan asylum or Government 
Indian school. If a building is to be erected, a contract is given to 
some outside firm, and the pupils are denied this educational oppor 
tunity. The pupils work, but with no natural incentive—just because 
it is required of them. There ts no connection between their work 
and their board and clothing. They work as slaves, not as freemen. I 
have seen Indian boys compelled toe scrub the floors of a dormitory 
building twice in one day just to keep them busy, when there was 
much constructive work needed to be done, such as the boys could have 
done and would have been glad to do. In that same school, and it is 
typical, no boy had a spot he could call his own except three nails, one 
above the other, on which to hang his clothing, This room, for more 
than 50 boys, is only about 10 by 18 feet. At another place, in a half 
hour’s stroll through a grove that belongs to the school, I found four 
new coats all issued to the boys within a week, and as I passed the 
refuse dump I saw a sleeve sticking out here and a collar there. |! 
pulled them out and there were as many more coats of the same lot 
perfectly good. Moreover, the Indians are taught to live in dormitories, 
when there are opportunities to have them build and live in houses 
at the same schools. The Indian children are neatly dressed and 
generally well fed in the Government schools, but as supervisor at large 
of the Indian schools I have seen that their processes tend to destroy 
independence of character and all moral fiber. I have warned again 











and again the successors of Indian Commissioner Valentine, but they 
treat the matter as a small joke. pre 

This is but a hint at the moral and civic irresponsibility produced by | 
bad methods. All children have the right to be traimed into inde- | 
pendence of character instead of irresponsibility, as is the case not 
farther away than the public schools right here in the District of 
Columbia, 

NO REASONABLE EXCUSE. 

There is no reasonable excuse for this conservatism, hanging onto 
the methods of past ages, training our children as irresponsible subjects 
of a menarchical school government, rather than as responsible citizens | 
of a democratic Republic. This is no mere theory, but well-demon- 
strated practice. Children of every race have responded eagerly to this 
call of democracy. ‘There is no trouble with the children, nor will 
there be with the teachers, when they know that they are required to 
use the methods of democracy. This does not require much skill or 
tact on the part of the teachers, but it does need as much interest and 
enthusiasm as is needed for success in any other school work. Reason- 
ably skillful general supervision of the teachers is needed to keep them 
on the right road. 

If this league is to be efficient in developing popular government, it 
must took after the schools, for day by day they are training the child 
population away from popular government instead of into responsible, 
democratic citizenship. 

AN APPEAL. 


As an engineer 1 have worked out this great problem of civilization, 
and | appeal to you to do what you can, through Congress, through the 
State legislature, and by all other public and private means, to suppert 
the work I have started, to help the general movement toward popular 
government and a better civilization in our own and all other countries 
by tapping and using that vast reservoir of power fer good—the child- 
hood of all nations. 





Civil War Volunteer Officers’ Retired List. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. 8S. TAYLOR NORTH, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe Housr or Representatives, 
Monday, l'ebruary 5, 1917. 
On the bill CH. R. 386) te create in the War Department and the Navy 


Department, respectively, a roll designated as the “ Civil War volun 
tecr officers’ retired list,” to authorize placing thereon with retired 


pay certain surviving officers who served in the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps of the United States in the Civil War, and other 
purposes 

Mr. NORTH. Mr. Speaker, the volunteer officers whom this 


legislntion will benefit have only a few short years with us, 

and we should not deny them any longer that which a former 

Congress promised. 

There is a State-wide demand for this legislation in Penn- 
sylvania. During the 1913 session of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature the house, of which I was a member, asked the senate 
te concur in a resolution, which they did on April 29, petitioning 
the Congress of the United States to enact this legislation. 

I only know of three of these volunteer officers in my entire 
district who would be benefited by this act; however, there 
may be more, One of these officers wrote me that out of 35 
officers of his regiment only 3 survive, and their ages average 
83 years. 

The one hundred and twenticth session of the House of Representatives 
of the State of Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, April 29, 1913. Concurrent 
resolution No. 5. 

Whereas the Government of the United States, in securing velunteers 
for soldiers for the Civil War of 1861-1865, offered “ the officers, 
noncommissioned officers, and privates organized in the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps shall im all respects be placed on the same footing 
as to pay and allowances of similar corps of the Regular Army ™; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States passed acts of Congress on 
the 22d of July, 1861, and of the 3d of August, 1861, and at divers 
other times embodying and making pledges and promises aforesaid; 
and 

Whereas by the pension laws of the United States, passed by the Con 
gress of the United States, in existence and in force at this date, there 
is provision made for the redemption practically of the pledges and 
promises aforesaid in so far as the noncommissioned officers and pri 
_vates are concerned, mentioned and characterized as such; and 

Whereas there has been no provision made for the redemption of the 
pledges and promises aforesaid to the officers designated as such in 
the said act or any other acts of Congress contained : Now, therefere, 
by reason of the promises hercinbefore set forth, be it 


Resotved (if the senate concur), That the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
approve of and recommend the Congress of the United States to pass an 
act of Congress providing for the institution of a roll designated ‘“‘ The 
Civil War officers’ retired list,’”’ to be made and kept in the Department 


of War and the Department of the Navy, respectively, of the Govern 
ment of the United States, authorizing and directing the placing thereon 
With retired pay all persons who were organized and served as officers 


in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps of the United States, respectively, 
in and during the Civil War of 1861-1865, and will embody and provide 
for the redemption of the — and promises in said acts of Congress 
of 1861 and other acts of Congress aforesaid; and be it further 

Resolved, That the above-named legislature urge and request the Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate from the State of Pennsylvania and 
each and every Member of the House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States from Pennsylvania to vote for and in favor of such 
act of Congress designated In the preceding resolution, 
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Resolutions Adopted by Both Houses of the General 
Assembly of the State of Delaware. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS W. MILLER, 


OF DELAWARE, 
In toe Houser or Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 7, 1917. 


Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the General Assembly of the State 
of Delaware, at their session on Monday, February 5, 1917, 
adopted resolutions approving the action of the President of the 
United States in the present international crisis. 

It is my pleasure to present these so that they may be in- 
serted in the Rrecorp. Both resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously, and as they express conclusively the views of the loyal 
and patriotic citizens of the State of Delaware, voiced by the 
General Assembly of the State, no further comment is neces- 
sary. 
Senate concurrent resolution, General Assembly of 

ware. 
Whereas in the judgment of the President of our country, it has be 
come necessary to sever diplomatic relations with a great country 
with which in the past we have ever maintained the most friendly 


the State of Dela 


relations; and 

Whereas the peopie of the State of Delaware and our delegation in 
Congress, and the members of this general assembly, are divided 
between the great political parties; and 

Whereas the State of Delaware occupies the high and exalted position 
of being the first State of the Union, in that it was the first te 
ratify the Constitution of the United States: Therefore, be it 


Resolved vy the Scnate of the State of Delaware (the llouse of Rep 
resentatives concurring therein), That we pledge to the President of 
the United States the loyal support of the State of Delaware in any 
action that may be taken by him in the crisis that now confronts our 
country ; be it further 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representative in Congress are 
hereby requested to cooperate with the President to carry imto effect 
the spirit of this resolution; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state send a copy of this resolution 
te the President ef the United States and to our Senators and Repre- 
sentative in Congress. 

liouse resolution, General Assembly of the State of Delaware. 
Whereas the President of the United States, through his great love of 
humanity and his utter aversion to war, with all the suffering and 
sorrows that follew in its wake, has with infinite patience, tact, and 
diplomacy kept this country at peace with the world; and 
Whereas the German Empire, notwithstanding the unspeakable horrors 
of the sinking of the Lusitania, whereby hundreds of innocent mep, 
women, and children were sent witheut warning to a watery grave; 
and notwithstanding her repeated pledges since that dastardly tragedy 
that the rights ef American citizens on the high seas would be re 
spected in accordance with international law, has finally been com 
pelled to throw off the mask and by her announcement to the United 

States Government that she intended to wage her relentless warfare 

of submarine frightfulness to the limit has left the President of the 

United States with only one course te pursue, now te sever all 

diplomatic relations with that Government: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Delaware, 
That it highly commends the President of the United States for his 
patriotic action in severing al! diplomatic relations with the Govern 
ment of the German Empire, and we inderse what he is doing in his 
efforts to protect the rights, liberties, and lives of American citizens 
upon the high seas, in accordance with international jaw and the rights 
of humanity; and be it further 

Resolved, That if it be mecessary te use force in upholding this 
principle the State of Delaware will support our Chief Magistrate to 
a man. 


ED 


Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
PETER 


or 


HON. FPF. TAGU 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


K 
E 


In tire House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 7, 1917. 


Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to support the veto of the 
President on H. R. 10884, the Burnett immigration bill, I 
feel that I would be remiss in my duty as a Representative ef 
the people of my district, made up as it is of immigrants from 
all parts of the Old World, if I did not raise my voice in oppo- 
sition to the passage of this bill and im support of this able 
veto. I fully agree with the President in his message to Con- 
gress on this all-important subject and have yet to hear ex- 


us 
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pressed on this floor any argument that would justify this 
Ifouse in passing this bill over the veto. 

I realize that many Members have made up their minds, and 
little could I say that would persuade them in changing their 
views. It is my contention, nevertheless, that if this bill be- 
comes a law that the day is not far distant when those who 
vote to make it so will look to Congress to repeal the same. The 
criticism of the immigrant by many who have spoken is unjusti- 
fied and unwarranted. It comes from those who know nothing 
of them and have not had the opportunity to live among them. 
They would have you believe that to be illiterate is a crime, 
while at the same time they will permit the thief, the crook, 
and the immoral man to come into this country simply because 
he can read and write. 

Four times a bill similar to this has been vetoed by a Presi- 
dent of the United States, who, having the interest of all the 
people at heart and realizing the injury that would come to 
the people of the Government by such a law, has expressed him- 
self very strongly upon the subject. 

On March 38, 1897, President Cleveland vetoed the immigration 
bill containing the illiteracy test, and the House by a vote of 
193 yeas to 37 nays passed the bill over the veto. The bill was 
then sent to the Senate and was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration, where no action was taken up to the time of the 
adjournment of Congress. 

On February 18, 1913, by a vote of 72 yeas to 18 nays, the 
Senate passed over the veto of President Taft an immigration 
bill containing this illiteracy test. The following day the bill 
was sent to the House where, by a vote of 218 yeas to 114. nays, 
the House refused to pass the bill over the President’s veto. 
Again on January 29, 1915, President Wilson vetoed the immigra- 
tion bill containing this illiteracy test and returned it to the 
House with the following strong message: 

To the House of Representatives: 

It is with unaffected regret that I find myself constrained by clear 
conviction to return this bill (HH. R. 6060, “An act to regulate the 
immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United 
States ’’) without my signature. Not only do I feel it to be a very serious 
matter to exercise the power of veto in any case, because it involves 
opposing the single judgment of the President to the judgment of a 
majority of both Houses of the Congress, a step which no man who 
realizes his own liability to error can take without great hesitation, 
but also because this particular bill is In so many important respects 
admirable, well conceived, and desirable. Its enactment into law 
would undoubtedly enhance the efficiency and improve the methods of 
handling the important branch of the public service to which it relates. 

tut candor and a sense of duty with regard to the responsibility so 
clearly imposed upon me by the Constitution in matters of legislation 
leave me no choice but to dissent. 

In two particulars of vital consequence this bill embodies a radical 
departure from the traditional and long-established policy of this 
country, a policy in which our people have conceived the very character 
of their Government to be expressed, the very mission and spirit of 
the Nation in respect of its relations to the peoples of the world outside 
their borders. It seeks to all but close entirely the gates of asylum 
which have aly s been open to those who could find nowhere else the 
right and opporcunity of constitutional agitation for what they con- 
celyed to be the natural and inalienable rights of men, and it excludes 


those to whom the opportunities of elementary education have been 
denied, without regar their character, their purposes, or their 
natural capacity. 

Restrictions like the adopted earlier in our history as a Nation, 


altered the course and cooled the humane 
ardors of our politics Phe right of political asylum has brought to 
this country many a man of noble character and elevated purpose, 
who was marked as outlaw in his own less-fortunate land, and 
who has yet become an ornament to our citizenship and to our public 
councils. The children and the compatriots of these illustrious Amert- 
cans must stand amazed to see the representatives of their Nation so 
resolved, in the fullnes our national strength and at the maturity of 
our great institutions, risk turning such men back from our shores 
without test of quality purpose. It is difficult for me to believe 
that the effect of thi ure of the bill was realized when it was 
framed and adopted, ¢ is impossible for me to assent to it in the 
form in which it is he 


would very materially have 


rhe literacy test an tests and restrictions which accompany it 
constitute an even m idjcal change in the policy of the Nation. 
Ititherto we have gen y kept our doors open to all who were not 
unfitted by reason of disease or incapacity for self-support or such 
personal records and ntecedents as were likely to make them a 
menace to our peace ¢ order or to the wholesome and essential re- 
lationships of life. In s bill it is proposed to turn away from tests 
of character and of m ty and impose tests which exclude and re- 
strict; for the new te ere embodied are not tests of quality or of 
character or of perso1 ness, but tests of opportunity. Those who 
come secking opportur ore not to be admitted unless they have al- 
ready had one of the f of the opportunities they seek, the oppor- 
tunity of education. ybject of such provisions is restriction, not 


selection. 
If the people of thi 
number of immigrants 


arbitrary tests and so reverse the policy of 
all the generations of At 


‘ricans that have gone before them, it is their 


right to do so. I am their servant and have no license to stand in 
their way. But I do not belfeve that they have. I respectfully sub- 
mit that no one can quote their mandate to that effect. Has any 


ed a policy of restriction in this fundamental 
y on it, and been commissioned to control its 
universal as- 
It is because I 
I am willing to abide 

Let the platforms of 


political party ever avoy 
matter gone to the count 
legislation? Does this bill rest upon the conscious and 
sent and desire of the American people? I doubt it. 
doubt It that I make bold to dissent from it. 

by the verdict, but not until it has been rendered, 
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untry have made up their minds to limit the 


-——— as 


parties speak out Upon this policy and the people pronounce their wish, 
The matter is toc fundamental! to be settled otherwise. 

I haye no pride of opinion in this question. I am not foolish enough 
to profess to know the wishes and ideals of America better than the 
body of her chosen Representatives know them. I only want instruc- 
tion direct from those whose fortunes, with ours and all men’s, are 
involved. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE ITousp, January 28, 1915 


On February 4, 1915, this bill came before the House by a 
vote of 261 yeas to 231 nays, and the House sustained the veto 
of President Wilson. 

Again for the second time this bill comes before the House of 
Representatives with the veto of President Wilson, because it 
contains this objectionable illiteracy test. 

To the House of Representatives: 

I very much regret to return this bill (H. R. 10384, “An act to regu- 
late the immigration of aliens to, and the residence of aliens in, the 
United States’) without my sjgnature. In most of the provisions of the 
bill I should be very glad to concur, but I can not rid myself the con- 
viction that the literacy test constitutes a radical change in the policy 
of the Nation which is not justified in principle. It is not a test of 
character, of quality, or of personal fitness, but would operate in most 
cases merely as a penalty for lack of opportunity in the country from 
which the alien secking admission came. ‘The opportunity to gain 
an education is in many cases one of the chief opportunities sought by 
the immigrant in coming to the United States, and ovr experience in 
the past has not been that the illiterate immigrant is as such an unde- 
sirable immigrant. ‘Tests of quality and of purpose can not be ob- 
jected to on principle, but tests of opportunity surely may be. 

Moreover, even if this test might be equitably insisted on, one of the 
exceptions proposed to its application involves a provision which might 
lead to very delicate and hazardous diplomatic situations. ‘The bill 
exempts from the operation of the literacy test “all allens who shall 
yrove to the satisfaction of the proper immigration officer or to the 
Secretary of Labor that =~ are seeking admission to the United States 
to avoid religious persecution in the country of their last permanent 
residence, whether such persecution be evidenced by overt acts or by 
laws or governmental regulations that discriminate against the alien or 
the race to which he belongs because of his religious faith.” Such a 
provision, so applied and administered, would oblige the officer con- 
cerned, in effect, to pass judgment upon the laws and practices of a 
foreign Government and declare that they did or did not constitute 
religious persecution. This would. to say the least, be a most invidious 
function for any administrative officer of this Government to perform, 
and it is not only possible but probable that very serious questions of 
international justice and comity would arise between this Government 
and the Government or Governments thus officially condemned should 
its exercise be attempted. I «are say that these consequences were 
not in the minds of the proponents of this provision, but the provision 
separately and in itself renders it unwise for me to give my assent to 
this legislation in its present form. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue WHITE Hovse, January 29, 1917. 


This message is now before you for consideration, and you are 
asked to decide this all-important question to-day. I believe 
that if the Members will take into consideration the importance 
of the step they are about to take they would stand by the Presi- 
dent at this time. 

I am opposed to the policy of this legislation and with its 
departure from the broad and liberal spirit which has hitherto 
guided our legislation on the subject, and I am also astonished 
that it should be seriously considered in this National Congress. 
Ignorance in the foreigner is a misfortune and not a crime. He 
is ignorant because it has pleased the Almighty to plant him on 
a barren soil and under an inclement sky, there to live in sub- 
jection to a cruel and wicked policy which has kept him in 
ignorance and darkness. 

I would like to take those Members who are advocating this 
bill to my district. There they would find people of many na- 
tionalities—the Italian, Jew, Pole, Greek, Armenian, Hungarian, 
Irish, Scotch, French, and German—all taking advantage of 
the splendid institutions of our country. Many of them may 
have been illiterate, but by persistent efforts have not only edu- 
cated themselves but are doing all in their power to educate 
their children. It is to these people that the future of the Nation 
looks, and they will not look in vain, as these immigrants love 
America for what she is and what she has done for them. 

I will never vote to deny any man the protection of our laws 
and the benefits of our free institutions on the score of learning. 
The Committee on Immigration proceeds on the theory that vice 
and ignorance go hand in hand, and that in order to bar out 
the vicious it is necessary to bar out the ignorant. It neither 
requires statistics nor arguments to prove that the ignorant are 
more prone to vice than the learned, but it will require stronger 
argument than the friends of this legislation have so far ad- 
vanced to convince me of the truth of their contention. 

y Boston, MASS., January $1, 1917. 
Hon. PETER TAGUE, 
Washington, D. C.: 


The presidents of the Italian societies representing the Italian 
colony of Boston entirely protest against the literacy test bill, which 
not only injures the interests of the best immigrants but also the 
vital interests of this great country. ‘Therefore we feel sure that, 
for the sake of humanity and justice, you will vote against said bill. 

Jos. PISTORINO, 
President for the Committee, 78 North Street. 





Boston, Mass., January, 1917. 
Hon. Perer BF. Tague, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Str: We, the undersigned, believing that immigration is 
needed for eur agriculture, industries, amd domestic service; believing 
also that existing laws are sufficient te bar eut undesirable immigrants, 
such as diseased persons and criminals, and considering that the edu- 
cational test and other like measures will tend to deprive the country 
of so many honest, sturdy workers, therefore we request you as our 
Representative in Congress te pretest against the enactment of the 
Dillingham bill, which provides for the educational test, and we pray 
you to vote to sustain the President's veto. 

THe Sourn EnNp Younc Men’s HEBREW 
MAX (OLDMAN, Seerctary. 


ASSOCIATION, 


Boston, Februery 5, 19f%. 
Ilion. Peter F. Tacve, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: In behalf of the Associated Young Men's Hebrew Associa- 
tions of New England | wish to thank you for your efforts in behalf 


of the immigrant, and, although unsuccessful, we will never forget 
your aid. I feel quite certain that if the Senate passes it you will | 
have a chance in the future to take a leading part im a suecessful 
fight io repeal th 


un-American section relating to the literacy test. | 
Thanking you for all the past favors, and wishing you the greatest | 
of success in this great hour of need, and assuring you that the Young 


Men's [febrew Associations in your district are to a man a 
behine you, I am. with best regards to your secretary and yoursclt, 
Sincerely, yours, | 
BENJAMIN F. Evarts, | 


Director of the Department of Immigration and 
Naturalization of the Associated Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association of New Engtand, 


liencew SHELTERING AND IMMIGRANT Arp SoOcrETy OF AMERICA, 
Boston, Mass., January 22, 1997. 
Hon. i'erer F. Tague, M. C., | 
Washington, D. C. | 
Te Str: It is with a feeling of great pleasure that I take this | 
oppor unity of extending the thanks of the entire Jewish community | 


to your good self for the kindness shown us by honoring us with your 


presen at our ratification meeting lest evening, and your earnest 
words will ever remain in our memories. May you continue te be a 
factor om the great good you have cemstantly strivem to do for the peor 
and « ppressed. 

Respectfully, yours, J. H. Svone, Secretary. 
Legisiature of the State of Nebraska Unanimeusly Inderses 


4 


the Action of the President in Regard to Germany. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HUN. ASHTON C. SHALLENBERGER, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
In tue House or RepresenraTives, 





Wednesday, Februery 7, 1917. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask to extend my 
remarks for the purpose of inserting in the Recorp an artiele | 
from the Daily Star, of Lincoln, Nebr.. containing an account of | 
the action of the Legislature of the State of Nebraska in unani- 
mously indorsing the actien of President Wilson in the matter 
of the international crisis with Germany : 


DRAMATIC SCENE IN LOWER House WHBN News Brokn-——-N&EBRASKA | 
LEGISLATORS StTAce A PatTetoTric DBMONSTRATION (N Support of 
PRESIDEN? IN CrisiS—-GERMANS PLeper LOYALTY—HUFYMEISTER, IN 
Rr ING SPEECH, PRESENTS RESOLUTION APPROVING WILSON’s Strand 


Join IN SINGING “AMERICA.” 


All eifferences of nationality and party were forgotten and swept 
aside when the members of the Nebraska House, acting from a common 
impulse of patriotism, pledged themselves unanimously, by rising vote, to 
the support of President Wilson in the new situation which has arisen 
between the United States and Germany. 


Upen the joint motion of Representative Hoffmeister, himself a native 
Kaiser's I and Representative Peterson, the leader of the 


Ot the real: 


Republican minority, the house Saturday forenoon declared itself unre 


servediy behind the Government of the United States in any measures | 
necessary to protect the rights and interests of American citizens and 
the honor of the American flag. 


Lect by Mr. Peterson, the legislators sang “ America” and, upon his 
metion, the chief clerk ef the house was instructed to telegraph Presi- | 


dent Wilson of the action that had been taken. As a further expres 
Sion ot its unity in standing behind the President, the house at 11 
o'clock reeessed until 1.30 p. m. 
OUTBURST OF PATRIOTIC FEELING. | 
\ ore of speeches voicing the sentiment of undivided allegiance | 


to the Stars and Stripes, and of loyalty te the Government in whatever 


step may deem necessary to maintain American rights and interests 
were made by different members. Each was followed by loud applause. 

fhe most feeling speech of all was that of Mr. Hoffmeister, when 
he took the floor to move an amendment to the Lemar-Lampert peace 
resapeniem propesed on Friday. His voice shook with emotion as he 
sal 


_, 't is with a sad heart that I move the adoption of this resolution. 
slew! ties have bound me to my mother country, and tears were in 
my eyes when I stood nine years age upen the place where I was bern. | 


But, gentlemen, this is my country. I have three boys—all six- | 
footers and if necessary I will give them all to the service of the 
Nation and the defense of our flag. Yesterday I got word that my 
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nephew, who like myself was born across the sea, has just been com 
missioned as a lieutenant in the Army of our country, the United 
States of America, and if he is called upon he will go and do his 
duty. 1 hope this resolution will be adopted unanimously.” 

TEXT OF THE RESOLUTION. 


The amendment which Messrs. Hoffmeister and Peterson offered to 
the resolution introduced Friday and which the house adopted unani- 
mously, is as follews : 

“ Be it further resolved, That while we are earnest im our desires 
for continued peace we do as representatives of the State nevertheless 
pledge to the President ef the United States in the crisis at hand the 
loyal and undivided suppert of the entire citizenship of the State of 
Nebraska, of whatever political party, of whatever bleod or place ef 
birth, in whatever measures may be found necessary te maintain the 
right ef Americans, the dignity of our Nation, and the honor of our 
flag.” 


GERMAN MEMBERS PLEDGE LOYALTY. 
“TI was born in Germany and lived there until I was 14 years old,” 
said Jacob Sass, representative from Sarpy County. “It is hard for 
me to break the ties of my native land, but no matter what happess 
I am for the Stars and Stripes.” 
Mr. Greenwalt stated that he was a his father 


German, having been 


an officer in the German Army, but announced that in spite of every 
thing he was an American. He still saw some chance of keeping out 
| of war, declaring, however, that an American Army, fighting in the 
| cause of liberty and justice and backed by 100,000,000 people, would 
| be invincible if it should be necessary te tight. 

Representative Hoffmeister, who fathered the declaration pledging 


support to President Wilson, was born in the German State of Bruns 
wick and came to this country in 1879. His nephew, Herman C. Demp: 
wolf, now in the United States Army, was also born in Brunswick and 
has been in the United States for six years. Neither of them ever 
served in the German Army. Dempewolf has been attached to an Da 
gincering Corps at Vancouver, Wash., but has been transferred to an 
Infantry regiment at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., with the rank of 
lieutenant, and wili soon join it there. 


City Council Tells President That Cleveland Is With Him 
in Crisis. 


EXTENSION ¢ 


HENRY 


OrF 


IF REMARKS 


I. EMERSON, 


oOTi90, 


HON. 


ReEPRESENTATIVPS, 


f9l7 


In tre House or 


Wednesday, February 7, 





Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend) my remarks by inserting in the Recerp a copy of the 
resolution adopted by the City Council of Cleveland, Ohio, as 
sent me by Hon. Harry C. Gahn, member of said council! 

CITY COUNCIL TELLS PRESIDENT THAT CLEVELAND IS WttTH HIM IN CRISIS 

Be it resotved by the Council of the City of Cleveland, State of Ohie 
That we send word to the President of the United States th the 
present national crisis the people of Cleveland are heartily with him 
and are ready to carry out his orders: and be it further 

Resolved, That the text of this resolution be sent to the President by 
telegraph. ; ; 

By a rising vote, council last night adopted the foregoing reselutions, 
offered by W. F. Thompson It was signed by Mayor Hurry I + 
immediately after passage. The text wa then t veapher » the 
President. ; 

| Councilman Harry C. Gahn moved its adoption, but insisted the peoph 
of Cleveland are not urging war 

“We ought to make it plain that we are in favor of pear 1 
war,” Mr. Gahn said. ‘“ We should urge the President to ss! ia 
citizens to keep off of boats in the danger zone unless it is a “by 
necessary that they go on these boats.” 

Letter and Telegram From the Chamber of Commerce of 
Casey, Hil. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
AT ‘1 p { ( T T ¥ 
HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In roe Hovusp or Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 7, 1917 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to tm 
to extend by remarks in the Recozrp I include a letter: 
gram from the Chamber of Commerce of Casey, LL, » 
in the center of Illinois oil field. 

The letter and telegram are as follows: 

CHAMBER OF ¢ Vk 
Caset ye Februa ‘7 
Hon. Josern G. CANNON, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

We inclose copy of telegram herewith 

It is our desire to assist the Nation ip th MID, . i eur 
level hay country offers a suitable place for an a W rn 
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give the free use of a tract of land near the city owned by the com- 
mercial club for the use of any buildings that may be needed. 

We are located in the midst of the Illinois oll field, and our local 
refinery desires to herewith offer its plant and equipment to the War 
Department if it is found necessary. 

We have several good business men located here who have spent 

their entire business life in the production of crude oil. They here- 
with volunteer their services, if needed, in the production, transporta- 
tion, or operation of producing oil. Should the Government see fit to 
take over the crude-oil business, we can be depended upon to do our 
part. 
’ We have considerable machinery and buildings that can be utilized in 
assembling and manufacturing many parts of aeroplanes. Our people 
will quickly respond to organizing our entire city of 3,000 people for 
any needed work. 

We believe that the protection of the immense tanks of crude oil in 
Casey Township should have consideration, Fanatics with dynamite 
and a little fire could create great damages. 

We desire to go upon record as being behind the President in con- 
demning unrestricted submarine warfare. We shall do everything pe 
sible to uphold his actions that may be for honorable and just relations 
among the nations of the world, 

Respectfully, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF CASBY, 
By Wm. CruienowiTHu, President, 
Hl. C. Leagerr, Secretary. 


To Ilon. Joserm G. CANNON, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

We tender the free use of our commercial club grounds at this place 
to the Government for an aviation field, Will organize our machine 
shops and mechanics as needed. In event the Government takes charge 
of our crude-oil fields, will furnish experienced men as a local board, 
who will serve without pay. Our local refinery holds itself ready and 
subject to control and desire of the Government. Protection of the 
millions of gallons of crude oii stored here should be considered. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF CASEY, ILL. 





The Immigration Bill and the President’s Veto. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. BENJAMIN K. FOCHT, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue Hovusr or Representatives, 
Thursday, February 1, 1917. 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, every time this splendid, patriotic 
measure has been before this House during my eight years of 
service here I have given it the full support of my voice and 
vote. This is the first time I have not been able to secure at 
least a few minutes to argue in its behalf. I agree with those 
in charge that there is no need of consuming the time of the 
House and the taxpayers’ money in any long argument by all 
or any Members of this body. It is the thirteenth time the propo- 
sition has been voted upon in this House during this generation 
and the fourth time it has come back from the White House on 
account of a presidential veto. The measure has passed Con- 
gress 4 times in recent years, each time with an increased vote; 
the Senate 12 times, and, as I said, this body 12 times. No 
other bill in this or any other country has such a legislative 
record, and taking advantage of the general leave to extend 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp I want to say that it is 
about time the people’s will was done and this needed legisla- 
tion was placed upon the statute books, where it belongs. 

I agree that there is no need of argument. Every Member 
knows how he ought to vote and what his constituents want 
done, and so I am not objecting to the curb that has been put 
upon discussion at this time, and feel satisfied with bowing to 
the will of the Democratic leaders in this case, voting in favor of 
passing the bill over the President’s veto, and taking advantage 
of the gereral leave to extend remarks in the Recorp in order 
to point out a few salient facts about the President’s veto mes- 
sages and about the provisions of this 65-page bill. 

‘There is more misinformation and there have been more mis- 
statements made about this bill than any other that has ever come 
before Congress, in my opinion. Sight seems to have been com- 
pletely lost by both the President, the press, and the opposition, 
of the fact that this carefully prepared measure contains much 
legislation found absolutely necessary by a commission com- 
posed of six Members of Congress and three distinguished Fed- 
eral officials and publicists, who spent a million dollars thor- 
oughly investigating immigration conditions at home and abroad 
and who made a 42-volume report to Congress several years 
ago, recommending all the legislation contained in this 65-page 
bill. 

The President in his veto message gives only two reasons for 
refusing to sign the bill, neither of which, in my humble opin- 
ion, are well founded. His veto message of last Monday, as 
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well as his short veto message of two years ago, clearly showg 
that he is not familiar with the bill and entertains erroneous 
facts and opinions about it. For instance, in his veto message 
of January 28, 1915, President Wilson asserted that the bill 
“seeks to all but close entirely the gates of asylum which have 
always been open to those who could find nowhere else the right 
and opportunity of constitutional agitation,” when, as a matter 
of fact, it is the first immigration bill and the first legislative 
proposal to legalize the right of asylum and the right of entry 
into this country of political refugees, for in section 3 of that 
bill and of this bill I find the following proviso: 

That nothing in this act shall exclude persons convicted of an offense 
purely political. 

The President was equally in error in his assertion in the 
form of an interrogation that no political party had ever de- 
clared for the illiteracy test or restriction and had been com- 
missioned with the control of the country’s affairs, for as far 
back as 1896 the Republican Party, which was successful that 
year, declared in its national platform: 

For the protection of the quality of our American citizenship and of 
the wages of our workingmen against the fatal competition of low- 
priced labor we demand that the immigration laws be so extended as 
to exclude from entrance into the United States those who can neither 
read nor write. 

And the Democratic Party, in its platform that very year, 
way back in 1896, went the Republicans one better in general 
terms, declaring: 

We hold that the most efficient way of protecting American labor is 
to prevent the importation of foreign pauper labor to compete with It 
in the home market. 

Likewise in his message of January 30 this year, President 
Wilson, in the two reasons he gives for vetoing the bill, shows 
that he has been misled. He says that he can not sign the bill 
because the illiteracy test is no test of character and would re- 
sult in a reversal of our policy and attitude toward immigration, 
and that, secondly, because the provision exempting religious 
refugees from the reading test would impose upon our immigra- 
tion officials ‘‘an invidious function” of passing upon whether 
some law of some country or some overt act of some group of 
individuals within some country amounted to religious perse- 
cution. 

Of course, every piece of new legislation, if it amounts to 
anything and is worth the time it takes Congress to pass it, 
must be a change in our attitude and legislative policy, and 
yet the President gives in his message of last week as the 
first of his two reasons for vetoing the immigration Dill the 
excuse that the test “ constitutes a radical change in the policy 
of the Nation which is not justified in principle.” For nearly 
a half century Congress has from time to time passed immigra- 
tion legislation restricting the entry of undesirables and ob- 
jectionables. Not only has the Nation adopted a clearly re- 
strictive attitude toward European immigration, but 30 years 
ago it put into force the absolute exclusion of Chinese coolie 
immigration. Gradually we have enacted one test after an- 
other, excluding physical, mental, and moral degenerates, until 
exclusion and restriction seem to me to have become the tra- 
ditional policy of the American people. We compel our own 
native born to go to school to learn to read and write in order 
to better fit them for earning a living and for intelligently par- 
ticipating in our public affairs. It seems only fair and right 
that we should expect as much from adult foreigners in the 
matter of ignorance and intelligence as we compel of our own 
native born. I see nothing un-American or radical in principle 
in such an attitude toward ignorance, either in compelling our 
own native born to go to school or checking the entrance of 
illiterate adult foreigners until they learn to read 80 words 
in their own language. 

It seems to me that the reading test is strictly in keeping 
with our public-school system principle, and I am glad to vote to 
thus recognize our public schools in a Federal statute. To 
exclude illiterate adults is in keeping with the immigration 
policy of this country during the last half century. We have 
enough ignorance and illiteracy already in this country without 
importing it by the hundreds of thousands annually, as we did 
before the war and certainly will after the present European 
conflict is ended. But the President writes, and many of the 
opponents of this splendid 65-page measure talk, as if the read- 
ing test were the only provision in the bill, when as a matter 
of fact it is only about one sixty-fifth part of the bill, and there 
is a whole grist of new legislation in it that was recommended 
by the Congressional Immigration Commission, excluding men- 
tal, physical, and moral degenerates, strengthening the admin- 
istrative machinery for their exclusion, stiffening the white- 
slave-traffic law, fining the foreign steamship companies for 
bringing undeniably undesirable aliens here whose condition 
is ascertainable at the time of buying ticket, improving steer- 
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age conditions, and the like. All these changes have been 
urged also by immigration officials, as shown in the recent 
annual reports of the Bureau of Immigration, and even by 
State officials, New York State having sent experts here to tes- 
tify before congressional committees and to ask that Congress 
either exercise its exclusive power to regulate foreign com- 
merce (immigration) by excluding mental, physical, and moral 
defectives and delinquents that are under the present law 
being admitted and costing the taxpayers of New York State 
$5,000,000 a year, or reimburse the people of the Empire State 
the $5,000,000 annually spent for their care and keep. 

Something has been said about the press of the country being 
opposed to this needed legislation. I have here a number of 
editorial expressions on the part of leading newspapers through- 
out the country, from which I will quote. 

The Cincinnati Times-Star, reported to be owned by ex-Presi- 
dent Taft’s brother, had this to say, among other things, edi- 
torially: 

The immigration bill passed the Senate. It has been said that 
President Wilson will veto it on account of his opposition to the 
literacy test. The large majority by which the bill passed the House 
and the overwhelming majority by which it passed the Senate give 
the friends of the bill hope that it may be repassed over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. 

The present immigration bill is very similar to the one passed dur- 
ing the last administration. Ex-President Taft's veto was regarded 
by many good Republicans as the most serious mistake of his adminis- 
tration. Since that time the popular demand that something be done 
has become more plain. By vetoing the present immigration bill Mr. 
Wilson would be placing his own ideas above the desires of the coun- 
try and the opinions of the brainiest and most patriotic men in Con- 
gress. * * With the end of hostilities abroad, if we do not 
adopt further restrictive legislation, it is probable that the United 
States will be face to face with the greatest flood of immigration in 
its history. 

There are many Americans who consider immigration as the most 
pressing problem at present confronting the counter. If the immi- 
gration bill is unfavorably acted upon at the White House, this news- 
paper for one will pray for its passage in the House and Senate 
over the President's veto. 


I have here one of several splendid editorials which appeared 
in the Chicago Tribune, from which I will quote: 


Peace may not bring a new influx of aliens to America. Emigra- 
tion from Europe may be checked by laws of the countries in need of 
workers or by the employment of workers at home at high wages. But, 
even if this prove to be true, and war taxes or bitter experience do 
not drive men and women from the Old World to our shores, the tide 
may set in from other regions, and these are precisely the sources 
from which the least assimilable elements are drawn. 

The part of common sense and common caution for us is to close 
our gates for a time. All thinking Americans have become conscious 
in recent years that the process of Americanization is much slower 
and more superficial than we have flattered ourselves it was. The 
amount of foreign nationalism, of unassimilated immigration, is dis- 
quietingly, if not alarmingly, large. It is time to prevent our national 
composition from being further diluted. It is time to concentrate on 
an undisturbed process of American nationalism. * * We can 
not afferd to be full of domestic divisions and internal distractions, 
the only clay pot in the stream. We shall need a robust nationalism, 
a strong unity against the world. 

And there is another reason for closing the gates. If we are to 
enter a period of prosperity, the fruit of our own energy, restraint, 
and pacific temper, we want that prosperity to be distributed among 
our own people, among those who have cast their lot with us and 
contributed to our welfare. The Tribune believes the absolute restric- 
tion of immigration would check the consequences of a reaction after 
the war and insure a widespread prosperity. It would protect our 
own wage earners from the competition of cheap labor, insure good 
wages and the American standard of living, and thereby stimulate the 
home market and bring about the broadest prosperity. 


That is good Republican philosophy. As a Republican be- 
lieving in a protective.tariff, the rational levying of import 
duties with a view to developing our resources and protecting 
our working people and producing masses whether in the mine, 
at the factory, or on the farm, I must be and every Republican 
must be in favor of protecting our institutions, our industries, 
and our working people themselves from foreign cheap labor 
and its ruinous competition. 

On the editorial page of the New York Times for last Mon- 
day, January 29, is an excellent article that was written by 
Prof. Robert De Courcey Ward, of Harvard University, which 
completely answers an editorial attack that has been referred 
to. I shall quote the entire article, it is such an able exposi- 
tion of the merits of the immigration bill: 

In your editorial article in the Times for January 20, entitled ‘‘ The 
Labor Exelusion Bill,’ you say: ‘The new bill is against the entry of 
desirables. It is not in the interest of public morality or public 
health.” May I take the liberty of. differing with you most em- 
phatically in this view? I hold no brief at this time for the reading 
test. It seems to me, however, that most of those who attack this 
provision have not read the immigration bill at all, and do not realize 
that this bill covers about 60 pages, of which perhaps 1 or 2 pages 
concern this much-discussed reading test. With the many exceptions 
Which are made in its application, this provision seems to me a rather 
ubimportant part of the bill as a whole. It certainly is not worth 
all the fuss that is being made over it. It is in regard to the rest of 
the bill—the 58 or 59 pages of it not concerned with the reading test— 
that I wish here to speak. The new bill, in my judgment, is distinctly 
not “against the entry of desirables,” and as certainly is “in the 
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interest of public morality and public health.” I take the liberty of 
repeating here certain statements which I made in print in an article 
published within the last few months, because they express my ylews 
as well to-day as they did when they were first written. 

The bill is the result of years of careful study of our present law 
and of its workings. Its provisions, as the Commissioner General of 
Immigration says in his annual report (June 30, 1915), “contain the 
result of experience and investigation—of the experience of adminis 
trative officers, extending over nearly a quarter of a century, in the 


enforcement of various statutes regulating immigration, and of the 
investigations conducted variously but in particular by the Immigra 


tion Commission, created under the act of 1907, the report of which, 
comerians 42 volumes, was submitted to Congress in December, 1910.” 
The provisions of this bill “have been drawn with great care and 
thoughtfulness, * * * by them the law is made certain in its 
definitions and clear in its terms throughout—improvements badly 
needed in the existing statute.” The bill aims to protect the United 
States against the incoming of mentally and physically and of othe 
wise unfit and undesirable aliens. It also embodies several provisions 
which would insure more humane treatment to the aliens themselves, 
and would, to a large extent, do away with the hardships involved in 
the deportation of aliens who are excluded at our ports by preventing 
their original embarkation, 

To the excluded classes the bill adds persons of constitutional ps; 
chopathic inferiority and persons with chronic alcoholism. That 
many persons not properly certified as insane but who would, in many 
cases, become insane soon after arrival, could be kept out under the 
former provision, has long been the opinion of the physicians, the 
alienists, and the immigration officials who have made a special study 
of this subject, and who have for years strongly urged the inclusion 
of this new provision in our immigration law. Chronic alcoholics, 
who are surely undesirable members of our community, are often dis 
covered by our examining surgeons, but as the law does not now state 
specifically that they shall be excluded they must in most cases be 
allowed to land. The new bill excludes vagrants, and persons afflicted 
with tuberculosis in any form. It also aims to prevent the embarka 
tion of aliens affifcted with idiocy, insanity, tmbecility, feeble-minded 
ness, epilepsy, constitutional psychopathic inferiority, chronic alco 
holism, tuberculosis in any form, or a loathsome or dangerous con 
tagious disease, by imposing upon steamship companies who bring such 
aliens a fine of $200, plus the amount paid by the excluded alien from 
his initial point of departure, provided the Secretary of Labor is satis- 
fied that the defects could have been detected by a competent medica! 
examination before embarkation. This is an excellent and humane 
provision, and would go far toward making these companies more 
careful in the sale of -passage tickets, and would save many unfor 
tunate aliens the disappointment and hardship of being deported after 
arrival at our ports. The present fine of $100 has been shown to be 
too small to be really effective, and does not cover as many as 
are above enumerated. A new fine of $25, plus the allen’s transporta- 
tion expenses, is established in cases of certain other less serious 
mental defects, and of physical defects which may affect an alien's 
ability to earn his living. 

The new bill provides for a very much more thorough medical ex 
amination of arriving aliens, especially with reference to the detection 
of mental diseases; gives the medical inspectors the services of in 
terpreters, and suitable facilities for the detention and examination of 
the aliens. This amendment has been strongly urged by the united 
action of the most important sclentific bodies in the United States 
which deal with the prevention and treatment of mental disease, by 
State medical associations, and by individual physicians all over th: 
country. That our medical inspection has been hopelessly inadequate 
has long been known to the experts. We have not had enough medical 
inspectors, and those on duty have not had adequate facilities for their 
work. Thus it has come about that, in spite of our law prohibiting 
the admission of insane and mentally defective aliens, our institutions 
have been filling up with just these people. As Dr. T. W. Salmon. 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, has well said: 

“There is no reason for the acceptance of a single insane or mentally 
undesirable alien except inability to determine his condition.” 

The new bill extends from three to five years the period during which 


cases 


. 
oOo. 


aliens may be deported who at the time of entry belonged to one or 
more of the excluded classes, who have become public charges from 
causes existing prior to landing, and of some other groups. This ex 


tension of the deportation period has been urged, year in and year out, 
by heads of institutions who have had to do with dependent. defective 
and delinquent aliens, by organized charitable societies, and. perhaps 
most strongly, by the former commissioner of immigration at the port 
of New York, the Hon. William Williams, whose thorough, and 
illuminating study of the whole immigration problem has contributed 
greatly to our understanding of the subject. It is the conviction of all 
the unprejudiced experts who have studied this problem that a five-year 
deportation period would relieve our penal and charitable institutions 
of an enormous financial burden, reaching into the millions of dollars 


sane, 


and would rid our communities of large numbers of defectives who 
otherwise would remain here, many of them a burden upen State or 


city, and many of them starting long lines of defective 
children. 


and delinquent 


The new bill strengthens the provisions of existing law regarding 
the “white slave” traffic, makes the inspection of steerage quarters 
more thorough, compels steamship companies when deporting aliens to 
give such aliens as adequate quarters as those for which they paid on 
the voyage to this country, makes possible the expulsion from the 
country of allen anarchists and criminals, even when they have becom 


such after entry, and in many other ways provides for the welfare « 
the alien as well as for the welfare of the United States. 
I confess that I can not see how you can rv | h emb 


gard a bill whi 
the many excellent provisions here very briefly referred to 


“against the entry of desirables,” and as “ not in the interest of 
morality or public health.” 

I have here an editorial from the leading Boston pxper. 
3oston Evening Transcript, of February 2, 1917. as follows: 

[From the Boston Transcript, Feb. 2, 1917.] 
LOOKING TOWARD RESTRICTION. 

The at hh ae sentiment of the American people in the : 
the restriction of immigration is likely to have its wa 
repeated presidential vetoes. The Ifouse of R sentatives is 
passed the immigration bill, with its exclusion of immigrants who cas 
not read in their own language, over l’resident Wilson's veto, by  2o 


votes more than a two-thirds majority ; and as the Senate’s vote for the 
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bill was 64 to 7, the upper House will undoubtedly follow the lower 
Iiouse’s suit. There has long been this practical unanimity, taking the 
country through, in favor of some form of restriction, but a certain 
ferr of alienating the foreign vote in the cities has withheld the 
Ilouse from going to the extent of disregarding the presidential oppo- 
sition, which is in every case based on what may be cafjled the castern 
need of labor in constructive enterprises as well as upon conservative 
misgivings as to denying the traditional doctrine that America must 
always be the refuge of the poor and the oppressed of all nations. 
tut we have long since abandoned that doctrine with regard to the 
poor and the oppressed of Asia, and there is certainly no constitu- 
tlonal reason why we sbould not pick out the poor and oppressed that 
we want, even when it comes to immigration from Europe. 

The real sentiment which lics at the bottom of the strong con- 
gressional support for the literacy test is the belief that some form 
of restriction must be applied, and no other form being apparently 
available except that along the line of education, this must be 
adopted if any is adopted, 








But perhaps more representative and much more authorita- 
tive from a newspaper or editorial standpoint, in so far as 
such is in point and material, is the editorial utterances of a 
periodical like the Saturday Evening Post, of Philadelphia, 
which has a circulation of over 2,000,000 copies a week and 
practically goes into every home and is read at every fireside. 
It was only a few months ago that the following editorial ap- 
peared in that conservative and representative periodical—a 
periodical which unquestionably voices the people’s wishes: 

THE LITERACY TEST. 


In the 10 years 1905-1914 a little over 10,000,000 immigrants 
reached the United States. A few less than 175,000 were debarred 
from landing, mainly on account of physical and mental defects 
proscribed by the present law. Because the inspecting force at 
Ellis Island was insufficient, tests for mental defects at least have 
been superficially applied. More scientific examination on a given day 
disclosed 72 feeble-minded applicants, of whom only 8 had been detected 
in the regular course. Superficial inspection unfortunately is likely to 
be more or less a standing condition. But 2,300,000 of these immi- 
grants, by their own etatements, were unable to read or write. Prob- 
ably tests would have disclosed a greater number. It is this 23 per 
cent or upward of illiterates whom the literacy test in the Burnett bill 
would exclude. 

No possible scheme of exclusion that reaches beyond imbeciles can 
work with ideal perfection. Any possible scheme must set up an arbi- 
trary standard. We debar the immigrant who can not exhibit a few 
dollars of cash; but the man with $10 may lose it before night and 
become a public charge, while the man with empty pockets may in the 
same time find a good job. The consumptive may recover and be a 
most useful citizen. The murderer may repent and become a light to 
the community. So in any individual case the illiterate immigrant may 
be more desirable than the literate; but there is a broad warrantable 
presumption that the man who can not read or write is either very 
stupid or has grown _ under poor social and political conditions, with 
a low standard of living, and is less desirable than the literate man. 
Practically the whole question is, Do we want any real restriction upon 
immigration or a wide-open—white—door ? 

Ten million immigrants in 10 years is too large an order for any 
national digestive apparatus. The fact that many of them return to 
Europe affects the essential problem but slightly. (June 24, 1916.) 








Essentials for Rural Credit Law. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. MURRAY, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, February 8, 1917. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I avail myself of the privilege 
of extending my remarks on the proposed rural-credit legisla- 
tion by printing a speech delivered on the 11th day of IFebru- 
ary, 1915, at the Farmers’ Union Conference called by Presi- 
dent ©, S. Barrett at the Powhatan Hotel, Washington City. 
The speech as reported by the Farmers’ Union reporter, is as 
follows: 

“Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I shall be as 
brief as possible to express my views as to a proper rural-credit 
bill, and that, too, without reference to the speech of President 
Barrett or the statement made by Mr. Mobley. In my opinion, 
a rural-credit bill must be written having regard for the follow- 
ing details and principles: 

“ First. It must be independent of and have no connection 
with the regional reserve system or any regional reserve bank 
and must be independent of the Regional Reserve Board. 

“Second. It must be under the control of the farmers or of 
the Government, The former control, in my opinion, is wisest. 


“Third. It must be so framed that it will not require sub- 
scriptions of stock, because the farmer can not and will not 
subscribe stock. 

“Fourth. It must have no dividends or profit-taking provi- 
sions, but the bill must absolutely prohibit such declaration 
of dividends or profit taking. 
interest. 


This to insure lowest rate of 
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“Fifth. It should make no distinction as to amount in acre- 
age or in value of a loan upon farm lands, but should have a 
gradation as to the amount that can be loaned on the valuation. 
To illustrate, when a man buys a small tract of land and 
intends it for his home, and intends to reside or does reside 
upon it, say an amount of 40 or 80 acres, he should be per- 
mitted to borrow at least 90 per cent of the value of the land 
stripped of the improvements; otherwise there will be very 
little opportunity for a poor man to buy a home. To illustrate, 
if the law should provide that a thousand-dollar farm home was 
a reasonable home for a farmer, it ought to provide that he 
might borrow in the beginning $900 with which to pay for this 
home. Most men could raise $100, but he could not raise half, 
or $500, and begin the improvements on his home. 

“Then, when a loan is sought to be secured upon a larger acre- 
age, provision should be made that up to a certain limit, say 
$5,000, the farmer could borrow 50 per cent of the value of the 
land, and that when a loan is to be made in excess of $5,000 he 
could borrow but 40 per cent of the valuation. I think it ex- 
tremely unwise to attempt to limit the amount that can be 
borrowed, because it invites opposition to your measure and 
final defeat, and would not encourage home owning. 

“Tt must be remembered that ‘ agrarian’ political parties are 
seldom successful, even for a short while, and this rural credit 
is wholly an ‘agrarian’ policy, and if you do not provide both 
for the landless man and at the same time the man with large 
acreage you invite defeat. You may overcome this by limiting 
the amount that may be loaned upon the larger tracts and thus 
have all owners of agricultural land lined up for your policy. 
It must be remembered also that when a loan is made to the 
amount of 90 per cent, provision must be written in the law 
whereby the rural-credit association, who jointly stand responsi- 
ble for the payment of the loan, shall have some authority to 
prevent waste by the owner, just as they have in Europe. 

“Now, as to governmental aid. This is desirable, but not 
essential. Personally, I would rather secure the advantages I 
have just enumerated and not have any governmental aid than 
to lose either and secure governmental aid, because in the end 
your rural-credit system would be subject to the control of com- 
mercial banking. 

“In the matter of securing the loans, this will have to be done 
either by a reserve fund or by the guaranty of the Government, 
and it will be impossible ever to secure the guaranty of the Gov- 
ernment. I think the Government could be induced, like Ger- 
many has, ‘to loan’ to the association (I will call it a loan in 
order to meet the objection of the commercial banker), such 
loan to be without security, a sum sufficient to create this re- 
serve fund and make it clear to the money lender that the land 
plus the reserve will always be sufficient to guarantee the pay- 
ment of the loan upon any particular tract of land. This will 
insure the ready sale of the ‘ debentures’ or bonds. 

“T shall not discuss my method of how I provide a rural-credit 
association (not a bank) to be the voluntary organization of 
the farmer and at the same time relieve him from the necessity 
of subscribing stock, because it takes too much time to do so, 
but this, in my opinion, is easy of accomplishment. In fact, 
I think all of the details along the line of the principle that I 
have here laid out are easy of accomplishment. 

“T warn you that any rural-credit system that is satisfactory 
to the farmer will be difficult of passage, but to-day there is a 
greater probability of doing so than there was 12 months ago. 
The farmers must realize the wisdom expressed by Gen. Albert 
Pike in his work Morals and Dogma when he said: ‘ Reforms in 
republics are slow of attainment. First, there must be a propa- 
gation of the refarm; second, a disagreement as to the objects 
to be attained and as to details surrounding an agreed object; 
third, the people must come together for discussion and then 
deliberation ; and in the end the reform may be destroyed by too 
much deliberation, while a wise and honest monarch ean put in 
operation a reform to the satisfaction of everybody even when 
the great body of the people will not understand the philosophy 
of the reform, while the people must be brought to understand 
its philosophy before they will agree upon a pian.’ We have 
just reached the period of ‘ disagreement’ in the progress toward 
rural-credit legislation. 

“Now, in conclusion, you may rest assured that I am ever 
ready to do all I can to promote rural-credit legislation. I dis- 
cussed this question in my campaign in 1910, and again in 1912 
in Oklahoma. The subject is not new to me, but to my notion 
the great problem will be to reach something upon which those 
in authority will agree. 

“ Now, just a word as to home ownership. Home ownership 
can not be brought about by one law, but it requires a group of 
laws, just as any other policy, which together constitute a 
policy, and in this case it will require such group of laws not 
only on the part of the Federal Government, but on the part of 
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the State governments as well, and the farmers themselves 
should begin an agitation of a uniform group of State laws, 
looking toward one object—easy method of acquiring homes. 
Among these are as follows: 

“The State should not tax mortgages on real estate because 
in the end the borrower must pay the tax. The State ought 
not to tax the full value of land where purchased on credit, be- 
cause it discourages credit sales and credit sales are essential 
to the poor man trying to buy a home, but tax laws should be 
revised so as to provide that the man who buys a home on credit 
shall not be compelled to pay on that home any more in taxes, 
except the amount of equities he owns in it. To illustrate: 
Suppose he buys a home worth $1,000 and he has paid $500 
upon it. He should not be assessed upon $1,000 worth of land, 
but the assessment should be for $500 worth, the amount he 
actually owns. Nearly all of the States do tax to the full 
value, and the poor man is obliged to pay taxes on something 
he does not own. At the same time the mortgage is taxed and 
this becomes a double burden, discouraging such sales. An- 
other policy should be provided, and must be provided by State 
law, and that is the working out of a provision whereby the 
titles can be known without depending upon the ‘ opinion’ of 
some lawyer, which may be a good opinion or may not be worth 
the paper it is written upon. The title to land should be known 
to a certainty, and that can be done by the adoption of the 
Torrens Land Registration System. 

‘Had I the time, I should be pleased to discuss other issues, 
or laws, all grouped together forming the one policy making for 
home ownership.” 


In discussing the question of betterment of farm life, I will } 


attempt to speculate and to “ drop” into poetry. So wide is the 
vision that expands before the mental eye of the effect of the 
wholesome policy of farm betterment, and particularly the in- 
crease of farm-home owners, that I may be pardoned to digress 
long enough to quote the following poem: 

TENNYSON’'S 


LOCKSLEY HALL, 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see ; 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be ; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales 

Ifeard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a ghastly dew 
I'rom the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue. 

Var along the world-wide whisper of the south wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunderstorm ; 


Till the war drums throbbed no longer, and the battle flags were furled 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world. 


There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. 


Yet I doubt now thro’ the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 


Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and I linger on the shore, 
And the individual withers, and the world is more and more. 


Thro’ the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day; 
Bettcr fifty years of Hurope than a cycle of Cathay. 
Catching the spirit of the last couplet, I had rather say : 
setter fifty years of rural credit than a whole century of tenant ag 
culture. 


ri 
Revenue Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SEWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


OF OTTO, 
In ture House or Represenratives, 
Thursday, February 1, 1917. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against 
this revenue bill for the reason that it is discriminatory, unjust, 
and imposes a system of double taxation. It is absolutely un- 
American, 

It is claimed by the majority members of the Ways and Means 
Committee in their report on this bill and it is stated on the floor 
of the House that— 
this legislation is made necessary because of the urgent need of funds 


with which to meet the extraordinarily large appropriation for the 
Military and Naval Establishments and fortifications, 
On page 2 of the majority committee report accompanying this 


bill we find this statement: 
Estimated deficit in the general fund June 30, 1918, $302,389,939. 
Now let us see whether it is necessary to impose additional 
direct taxes upon the people, s proposed in this measure, to meet 





the expenditures for the “ Military and Naval Establishments 
and fortifications.” There has been incurred by the administra- 
tion extravagant expenditures which no business concern would 


tolerate in face of an increasing deficit in the Treasury. Among 
these items may be mentioned: . 
For the Mexico adventure to “ get Villa’’......._______ $162, 000, 000 
wer the Vera Crus expedition.._....................... 25, 000, 000 
SS en ee a ro ener circtsetecinitn chia ener enicgpercanen 35, 000, 000 
I a sans nimlsennsesencbeenthtvcdntbe 50, 000, 000 
I i ates es 45, 000, 000 
I a as 20, 000, 000 
For purchase of Danish West Indies_..._.....________ 25, 000, 000 
SU ica a 362, 000, 000 


Making a total of $362,000,000, or $60,000,000 more than the 
estimated deficit in the United States Treasury at the close of the 
fiscal year 1918, according to the statement of the majority 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, as set forth in their 
report before referred to. 

It is for these items of expense that the people are to be made 
to pay through a system of direct and double taxation, as pre- 
posed in this bill. But even with these extravagancies, at a 
time above all others when economy ought to be practiced, let 
me call the attention of the Members to the fact that had the 
rates of the last Republican tariff law been in operation there 
would have been received into the United States Treasury 
through our customhouses a sum not less than $520,000,000 in 
excess of the amount which was received under the present 
tariff act; that there would have been a surplus of over 
$200,000,000, in spite of all of these expenditures, instead of a 
deficit of $300,000,000, 

It can not be successfully contended that with the rates of 
the last protective tariff in force the amount of imports would 
have been decreased during this period, for the reason that the 
war has created abnormal demands upon our manufactured 
urticles and a proportionate increase in demand for raw mate- 
rials entering into these manufactured articles, and a 
quent increase in the price of the imported articles. Then, too, 
the protective tariff would serve the double. purpose of raising 
revenue and of protecting the industries and the working men 
and women after the close of the war, when conditions become 
normal and we are not making munitions of war, against an 
intlux of foreign-made goods. By this means only can we pre- 
pare ourselves commercially to meet postwar conditions. With 
this matter in view, on the 17th day of January I introduced 
in the House a resolution requesting the Ways and Means Coin- 
mittee to consider the propriety of restoring the rates of duties 
carried in the last protective tariff measure rather than to 
resort to the imposition of additional direct taxes. The resolu- 
tion provides as follows: 

Whereas the Treasury of the United States is threatened with a con- 
Stantly increasing deficit, and additional means are being contem 
plated for the purpose of raising sufficient funds with which to pay 
the expenses of the Government; and 

Whereas experience has proven that the levying and collecting of in- 
come taxes is the most expensive system in its administration, while 


so 


conse- 


the levying and collecting of customs is the least expensive in its 
operation of all systems of raising revenue; and 

Whereas the United States Tarif!’ Commission has not yet organized; 
and 

Whereas it is evident that the Government of the United States must 
prepare to meet a gigantic commercial struggle which now threatens 


and will involve our country seriously upon the close of the Europ: 
war; and 
Whereas this situation can be met successfully through the operation 
of a tariff sufficiently hight to protect the industries of the United 
States, the workingmen, and the people generally: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Ways and Means Committee be requested to con- 
sider and report to che House of Representatives a bill repealing the 
act of October 5, 1913, entitled “An act to reduce tariff duties and to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,” and re- 
stoving the provisions of the tariff act of August 5, 1009, entitled “An 
act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of 
the United States, and for other purposes,” with such alterations as 
conditions may warrant. 


in 


While this resolution was referred to the Ways and 
Committee, the minority members of that committee | 


Means 


id no op- 


portunity to confer formally with the majority members rela- 
tive to formulating a revenue measure. 

The restoration of the rates of the act of August 5, 1909, as 
provided in this resolution would raise in custom duties from 


now until June 30, 1918, upon the present amount of imports, 
an additional sum in excess of the amount proposed to rai 
direct taxation in the pending revenue bill. The 
of this direct-taxation measure a confession on the part of 
the majority party of the failure of the operation of the Under- 
wood tariff law and is a repudiation of that plank in the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1916, which reads: 


St by 





introduction 


is 


of 


We reaffirm our belief in the doctrine of a 
providing sufficient revenue for the operation of 
nomicaily administered, and unreservedly indorss 
law as truly exemplifying that doctrine. 


tariff 
the 
the 


the purpose 
Government eco 


L nade rwood tariff 
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As the Democratic Party, in passing the Underwood tariff 
inw, failed to observe the plank in its platform of 1912, which 
reads: 

We recognize that our system of tariff taxation is intimately con- 
nected with the business of the country, and we favor the ultimate at- 
tainment of the principles we advocate by legislation that will not in- 
jure or destroy legitimate business— 
so has the party failed to raise “ sufficient revenue for the op- 
eration of the Government economically (?) administered.” It 
was claimed by the advocates of the Underwood tariff act at 
the time of its passage that it would do two things—first, “ it 
would reduce the cost of living,’ and, second, “it would raise 
revenue sufficient to run the Government.” 

if these prophesies have been fulfilled why seek to impose ad- 
ditional direct taxes on the people? 








Resolutions Adopted by the Legislature of California. 


EKXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 
CALIFORNIA, 


OF 
In rue House or Represenrarives, 
Thursday, February 8, 1917. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the resolutions 
adopted by the Legislature of California. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

Assembly joint resolution 1, 
assembly January 22, 1917. 
B. O. Boorusy, 


Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


Adopted in 


Adopted in senate January 25, 1917. 
CLIFTON E. Brooks, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
This resolution was received by the governor this — day of 
A. D. 1917, at — o’clock — m. 
ALEXANDER McCABB, 
Private Secretary of the Governor. 


CHAPTER —. 


Assembly joint resolution 1, relative to the loaning of the funds of the 
postal-savings banks directly to public-school districts. 
Whereas the Federal Government has in its postal-savings department 

more than $100,000,000, which money is being loaned to banks and 
banking institutions at 23 per cent interest, bonds of school districts 
being acceptable as security for such loans: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the assembly and senate jointly, That our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress be requested to use all honorable means to 
secure the passage of laws whereby a portion of the funds of the Postal 
Savings Bank may be loaned directly to the public-school districts. 
€. C. Youne, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 


Wm. D. ST#PHENs, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
[sraL.] FRANK C. JORDAN, 


Seerctary of State. 
By Frank H. Cory, 
Deputy. 
Assembly joint resolution 3. 
Adopted in assembly January 24, 1917. 
B. O. Boorupsy, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
Adopted in senate January 25, 1917. 
CLIFTON E. Brooks, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
This resolution was received by tke governor this — day of ———, 
A. D. 1917, at o’clock —. m. 
ALEXANDER MCCABE, 
Private Secretary of the Governor, 
CHAPTER —. 


Assembly joint resolution No. 3, relative to the early completion by 
the United States of hydrographical work on the Pacific coast, and 
asking that adequate appropriations be made for forwarding the 
work as speedily as possible. 

ee more than 60 per cent of the Pacific coast is not yet charted; 
anc 

Whereas the hydrographical work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey is 
far from complete on said Pacific coast; and 

Whereas the nature and action of many coast currents are ‘not yet 
thoroughly understood; and 

Whereas shipping and commerce is rapidly increasing on the Pacific 
eoast and ocean; end 

Whereas many wrecks have occurred, causing a large loss of human 
life and involving a great loss of property, not only to private per- 
sons or firms, but to the United States Government as well, to wit, 
in the loss of some of the finest ships of the Navy; and 

Whereas this loss of human life and property has been caused largely 
by reason that the greater portion of sald Pacific coast is not 
eharted and that the action and nature of — of the coast cur- 
rents are not properly understood : Therefore be it 
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Resolved by the assembly and senate, jointly, That the Legislature 
of the State of California hereby respectfully memorializes the Con- 
gress of the United States for the early completion of the work of 
eharting the Pacific coast and the hydrography work of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey on said coast, to carry out all measures necessary 
for such work, and to make adequate appropriations to forward said 
work as speedily as possible; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commeree be requested to take the 
necessary measures for hastening the charting and hydrography work 


on the Pacific coast; and be it further e 
Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be instructed and our 
Representatives requested to use all reasonable means to secure the 


action desired in this matter for the aforesaid; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the assembly be, and he is hereby, 
instructed to forward a copy of these resolutions, respectively, to the 
President of the United States, the Secretary of Commerce, the re- 
spective Houses in Congress, and to each of our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, including those to assume office on March 4, 


1917. 


purpose 


€. C. Youne, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 


Wm. D. STEPHENS, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
[swan] FRANK C€. JORDAN, 
Secretary of State. 
By Frank H. Cory, 
Deputy. 


Assemly joint resolution 5, 
Adopted in assembly January 25, 19147. 
B. O. Boornsy, 

Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
Adopted in senate January 26, 1917. 

Ciirron E. Brooks, 

Secretary of the Senate. 

This resolution was received by the governor this —- day of —-——, 

A. D. 1917, at — o’clock — m. 

ALEXANDER McCaABK, 
Private Secretary of the Governor. 
CHAPTER —. 

Assembly joint resolution No. 5, relative to a measure pending in Con- 
gress, known as H. R,. 19291, for the promotion of reclamation of 
arid and swamp lands, and memorializing Congress for the passage 
of the bill. 

Whereas there has been introduced in the House of Representatives 
by Mr. Smitm of Idaho a bill known as H. R. 19291, and in the 
Senate by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, known as 8. 7487, which proposed bill 
is as follows: 


“A bill (H. R. 19291) to promote the reclamation of arid and swamp 
lands in the United States, and for other purposes. 


““ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives o/ the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That beginning with 
July 1, 1917, there shall be paid out of the receipts of the reclama 
tion fund the sum of $500,000 per annum into a special fund in the 
Treasury of the United States, to be known as the reclaniition 
guaranty fund, until such reclamation guaranty fund reaches a total 
of $10,000,000, to be used to reimburse the general funds of the 
Treasury of the United States for any costs, losses, or expenses not 
otherwise provided for, which may be incurred under the provisions 
of this act. Should said reclamation guaranty fund ever beconie 
exhausted in the payment of obligations incurred under the provi 
sions of this act, then from such time the sum of $1,000,000 shall 
be paid each year out of the receipts of the reclamation fund until 
such reclamation guaranty fund again reaches the sum of $10,000,000. 

“Sec. 2. That when the Secretary of the Interior, pursuant to 
the provisions of the reclamation act of June 17, 1902, and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, hereinafter referred 
to as the reclamation law. shall have determined that the construc 
tion of a project or unit of a project for the reclamation of arid and 
semiarid lands is practical and advisable, or if he shall determine 
that any project for the drainage of any swamp lands is practicable 
and advisable, and shall have approved of the construction thereof 
under the provisions of this act, the Secretary of the Interior is au 
thorized to enter into contract or contracts with an irrigation or 
drainage district or districts, including such lands which are duly 
organized under the laws of the State or States in which such land 
are located, and thereafter to provide for the construction of the 
necessary works under the provisions of this act for the reclamution 
of such lands. 

“Sec. 3. That when such district or districts shall have duly voted 
and issued bonds bearing interest at a rate to be fixed by the Sex 
retary of the Interior, not to exceed 4 per cent per aunum, in suffi 
cient amount to cover the cost of such project as cstimated by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the legality and validity of such bond 
issue shall have been duly confirmed by the courts In the manner 
provided by the State laws and upon the execution of contract or 
contracts between the district or districts and the Secretary of the 
Interior, he is authorized to accept such district bonds and deposit 
the same with the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall collect the 
principal and interest thereof and apply the same to the payment of 
the principal and iaterest of the certificates of indebtedness herein 
after authorized: Provided, That the total face value of such irriga 
tion or drainage district bonds accepted by the Secretary of the In 
terior sball not for any one project exceed the sum of $25,000,000. 

‘Sec. 4. That upon the receipt by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of such district bonds he shall issue certificates of indebtedness of 
the United States in amount equal to the face value of such district 
bonds and bearing interest at the same rate, in such form as he 
may prescribe and in denominations of $50 or multiples thereof, the 
principal and interest to be payable in gold coin of the United States, 
the principal and interest thereof to become due not less than 60 
days after the due date of the principal and interest of the corre- 
sponding district bonds, respectively. Such certificates of indcbted- 
ness shall run for the same period as the corresponding district bonds. 

“Sc. 5. That from time to time, as funds may be required by the 
Secretary of the Interior for construction purposes, such certificates 
of indebtedness shall be disposed of by the Secretary of the Interior, 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, giving al! citi- 
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zens of the United States an equal opportunity to subscribe therefor, 
but no commission shall be allowed, and the aggregate issue of such 
certificates shall not exceed the amount of the district bonds de- 
posited with the Secretary of the Treasury, and shall in no event 
excecd the sum of $25,000,000 for any one project, and the proceeds 
from the sate of such certificates of indebtedness shall be deposited 
in 4 special prejeet fund to be used in carrying out the provisions of 
this act for said project. 

* Sree. 6. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
expend the moneys in any such project fund for constructing the 
necessary works in the same manner and under the same conditions 
as expenditures are provided for in the said reclamation law, which 
shal! be applicable to the said works in all respects, except as herein 
specifically modified. 

‘Sec. 7. That should a surplus remain from the proceeds of the 
sale of such certificates of indebtedness issued in connection with 
any project after the construction of the works provided for in the 
copiract or contracts, such surplus may be used:in the construction 
of additional works in connection with said project provided for by 
supplemental contract or contracts, or the same may-be used in the 
operation and maintenance of the works of the project or credited 
as payment of interest on the district bonds issued on account of 
said project until exhausted. All contracts hereunder with such 
districts shall limit the expenditures to be made by the United 
States to the proceeds of the certificates of indebtcdness issued on 
account of bonds for such district or districts and may provide for 
the issue and deposit of additional bonds should the bonds originally 
deposited prove insufficient in amount. If, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of the Interior, sufficient funds are available in the 
reclamation fund, the construction of the proposed works for the 
reclamation of arid or semiarid lands within the States named in 
the reclamation law may be paid wholly or in part out of the 
reclamation fund, and the said reclamation fund shall be reimbursed 
for any sums so used therefrom. 

“Sec. 8. That the certificates of indebtedness herein authorized 
shall be exempt from taxes or duties of the United States as well 
as from taxation in any form by or under the State, municipal, or 
local authority, and a sum not exceeding one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of the amount of the certificates of indebtedness issued under this 
act is hereby appropriated out of the said reclamation fund to pay 
the expense of preparing, advertising, and issuing the same: Pro 
vided, That the reclamation fund shall be reimbursed for such 
expenditure out of the proceeds of the sale of such certificates of 
indebtedness, which expense shall be charged to the distriet or dis 
tricts in the same manner as all other expenses in connection with 
the construetion of the project works. 

“Sec. 9. That should the collections of principal or interest on 
any district bond issue deposited with the Secretary of the Treasury 
be insufficient to meet the payment of the principal or interest of 
the corresponding certificates of indebtedness, then the gencral 
funds of the Treasury shall be reimbursed for any such deficiency 
out of the reclamation guaranty fund, and should any such defaulted 
bond, interest or principal, be collected after such reimbursement of 
the general fund, then such collection shall be credited to the said 
reelamation guaranty fund. 

“Sec. 10. That upon default of any installment of the principal 
and interest of any district bond so accepted and deposited the 
Secretary of the Interior may declare the entire amount of such issue 
in default, and through the Attorney General of the United States 
may cause suit to be instituted for the collection of the amount in 
default of principal or interest or the entire amount of such bond 
issue, ering: al and interest, and the Attorney General shall, upon 
request of the Secretary of the Interior under this act, cause pro- 
ceedings to be commenced for the recovery of said amounts within 
90 days from the receipt of the application at the Department of 
Justice. 

*“Sne. 11. That unentered public lands of the United States pro- 
posed to be irrigated or drained under any project under the _pro- 
visions of this act shall be divided into farm units of areas which, 
in the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior, may be reasonably 
required for the support of a family upon the lands in question, 
and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to have such 
farm units appraised and from time to time to advertise and sell 
the same in such portions or units of the project as he shall deem 
advisable at public auction for cash to the highest bidder at not 
less than the appraised value thereof, not more than one farm unit 
being sold to any one person, and such sale shall be subject to the 
conditions hereinafter provided in regard to the reclamation and 
drainage thereof. Should any such land remain onsold at such 
public auction it may thereafter be sold at private sale for cash 
at not less than the appraised value, and should any such land 
remain unsold at private sale it may be reappraised from time to 
time at intervals of two years and sold at public auction or private 
sale, as in this section provided. 

“ Spe. 12. That for lands so sold contracts of sale shall be issued 
subject to the condition that within two years after the date of 
notice by the Secretary of the Intcrior that water is available for 
the irrigation of such farm unit, or drainage capacity is available 
therefor, that the purchaser shall have cleared (where clearing is 
required), drained, cultivated, prepared for irrigation or agricultural 
uses in the manner required by the Secretary of the Interior at least 
one-cighth of the irrigable or reclaimable acreage of such farm unit 
and made proof of the irrigation or drainage thereof satisfactory to 
the Secretary of the Interior; one-fourth of the irrigable or re- 
claimable acreage shall be reclaimed and drained within three years, 
three elghths within four years, and one-half within five years after 
the date of such notice by the Secretary of the Interior. Upon proof 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior of the reclamation and 
drainage of one-half the irrigable or reclaimable acreage at any time 
before or after said period of five years patent shall issue to the 

urchaser or his assignee holding an assignment duly filed in the 
‘local land office, but should such purchaser fail to make proof in any 
dene of the irrigation, drainage, and reclamation of the acreage as 
herein required or to make proof of the irrigation, reclamation, and 
drainage of one-half the frrigable and reclaimable acreage within a 
period of 10 years, then such contract, together with all payments 
made thereon, shall be subject to forfeiture by the Secretary of 
the Interfor, and the land shall revert to the United States to be 
again a aised and sold im like manner as hereinbefore provided. 

“ Sec. 13. That from the money received from such sales of land 
the expense of appraisement and sale paid from the reclamation or 
project fund shall be deducted, and the balance shall be turned into 
the reclamation fund and may, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
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the Interior, be used in the construction of proposed projects either 
under this act or under the reclamation law. 
“Sec. 14, That the unpatented lands of the United States within 
the limits of any district with which contract is made by the Secre 
tary of the Interfor shall be subject to the provisions of the act 
entitled ‘An act to promote the reclamation of arid lands, approved 
August 11, 1916 (39 Stats., 506).’ 
“Sec. 15. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
to perform any and all acts and to make such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary and proper for the purpose of carrying the 
— of this act into full force and effect”; and 
Whereas the passage of such bill would be of inestimable benefit to the 
State of California in aiding in the reclamation of its arid land 
Resolved, That the Senate and Assembly of the State of California 
respectfully request and urge the Congress of the United Stat 
pass the said bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be urged 
to use all reasonable means to secure the passage of this bill; and be it 

further p 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Senators and 

Representatives in Congress of California and to the President of the 

United States, 


es to 


C. C. YOuNG, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
Ws. D. STeprpmens, 
President of the Scnate. 
Attest: 
[SBAL,] Frank C. JORDAN, 
Secretary of Staite. 
By Frank H. Cory, Deputy. 
Assembly joint resolution 11. 
Adopted in assembly January 26, 1917. 
B. O. Booriesy, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
Adopted in senate January 26, 1917. 
Cturrton E. Brooks, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Tihs resolution was received by the governor, this day of - 
A. D. 1917, at — o’cloek —. m. F 
ALEXANDER McCasgp, 
Private Secretary of the Governor. 
CHAPTER. —. 


Assembly joint resolution 11, relative to the improvement of Crescent 
City Harber. 

Whereas there has been intreduced in the Congress of the United States 
a bill carrying an appropriation of $390,000 for the improvement of 
Creseent City Harbor; and 

Whereas. the shipping interests of the Pacifie coast greatly need a har 
bor midway between the Golden Gate and the mouth of the Columbia 
River and halfway between Mexico on the south and Canada on 
the north, inte which coastwise vessels may enter with safety in 
_ time of storm or in time of distress; and ' 

Whereas a large area of country in northern California and southern 
Oregon will be greatly benefited by such improvement and the com 
merce of the United States greatly increased from the now dormant 
natural resources in mines, horticultural products, agricultural prod 
ucts, and the wonderful timber resources of that country; and 

Whereas 140,000 people who live in the territory to be benefited by it 
are demanding the improvement of Crescent City Harber: and ~ 

Whereas 60,000 square miles of territory in northern California, nerth 
ern Nevada, seuthern Oregon, and southern Idaho will be directly 
benefited by the improvement of this harbor: and 

Whereas Rogue River Valley alone will enjoy a saving in freight rates 
of $7,000,000 a year on 18,000,000 boxes of fruit when the present 
plantings are in full bearing and the harbor at Crescent City is 
proved; and : 

Whereas 84,000,000,000 feet of merchantable lumber will find its way 
to Crescent City Harbor from the United States forest reserves, pro 
vided the harbor is improved, which would mean at least $84,000,000 
for the Government from stumpage and $840,000,000 for the people 
who fell the timber, handle the logs, and manufacture and move the 
lumber ; and 

Whereas it is estimated that private parties and corporations own at 
least 120,000,000,000 feet of timber in this territory, which if manu 
factured and moved to market would mean over $200,000,000 to the 
owners and the men who do the work; and 

Whereas 1,000,000 tons of copper ore have been blocked out within 60 
miles of Crescent City Harbor, which can be profitably moved only 
with harbor and railroad facilities, which would amount to i 
million-dollar business, and as yet this section of country has not been 
thoroughly prospected for minerals; and 

Whereas when the sea walls have been completed, according to the 
engineers’ report, the harbor will have an entrance 40 feet deep 
at low water and a _ width of 1,000 feet, there will be a strip of 
water from 500 to 2,000 feet wide and over a mile long, 30 feet 
deep and over; and “ 

Whereas Crescent City Bay, with the proposed sea walls completed, 
would be a harbor of refuge for all coastwise craft, and could be 
economically deepened and widened to make reom for a large fleet 
of heavy-draft vessels; and 

Whereas this bay is halfway from’ San Francisco to the mouth of 
the Columbia River, and is midway between Canada on the prorth 
and Mexico on the south, its geographical location, therefore, esp: 
cially fitting it for a naval base, and its close proximity to the 
Coast Range of mountains to the south and east and the high islands 
2 miles to the north admirably fitting it for inexpensive defense ; and 

Whereas the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors has reported 
favorably upon the project; and 

Whereas the resources of an empire await this harbor improvement; 


im 


and 

Whereas the people of Del Norte County, Cal., have provided $100,000 
to be used by the Government engineers in the proposed work: Now, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate of the Legislature of the 
State of California, jointly, That our Representatives and Senators in 
Congress be, and they are hereby, urged and requested to use all hon- 
orable means to procure the passage of said bill providing for the 
improvement of Crescent City Harbor; and be it further 
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Resolved, That the chief clerk of the assembly be, and he is hereby, 
directed to forward a certified copy of these resolutions to each of 
our Representatives and Senators in Congress, 

Cc. C. YOuNG, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
Wa. D. STEPHENS, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
H AL. | Frank (C, JORDAN, 
Scerctary of State. 
By Frank H,. Cory, Deputy. 
Assembly joint resolution 12 

Adopted it semi January 25, 1917. 

B. O. Boornesy, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 

Adopted in senate January 25, 1017. 

CLIFTON E. Brooks, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

rh was received by the governor this day of . 
A. | IDL, 3 o'clock m., 

ALEXANDER MCCABE, 
Private Secretary of the Governor, 
CHAPTER - 

Assembly joint resolution No, 12, relative to the recession to the State 
of California by the United States of the right to use any part of the 
bed of Lower or Little Klamath Lake for the storage of water con 
nected with the operations of the Reclamation Service of the United 
Stat recession to said State of all the right, title, interest, 
and cla he United States in and to any and all lands uncovered 
by the lowering of the water level said lake, or surrounding or con 
nected with said lake, eeded to the United States by an act of the Legis 
lature of tl State of California approved February 38, 1905 
Whereas the I ature of the State of California passed an act, ap 

proved February 1905, of which the following is a copy 

* CHAPTER VI, 

‘An act ithorizing the United Stat« Government to lower the 
water leve of any or all of the following lakes Lower or Littl 
Klamath Lake, Tule or Rhett Lake, Goose Lake, Clear Lake, situ 
ated in Siskiyou and Modoe Counties, and to use any part or all of the 
beds of said lake for tl torage of water in connection with the 
rrigation and reclamation operations conducted by tl! Reclamation 
Service of the United States: also ceding to the United States all 

rht it it rest, or cleim of the State of California to any lands 
meovered by the lowering of the water levels of any or all of said 

not eady disposed of by the State (Approved Feb LO05.) 
The people of the State of California, represented in senate and 
assenblu, do cnact as follows: 

“Srerron 1. That for the purpose of aiding in the operations of 
irrigation and reclamation conducted by the Reclamation Service of 
the United States, established by the act of Congress approved June 
17, 1902 (32 Stat., 388), known as the reclamation act, the United 
States is hereby authorized to lower the water levels of any or all of 
the following lakes: Lower or Little Klamath Lake, Tule or Rhett 
Lake, Goose Lake, and Clear Lake, situated in Siskiyou and Modoe 
Counties, as shown by the map of the United States Geological Sur 


vey, and to use any part or all of the beds of said lakes for the stor 


age of water in connection with such operations, 
‘Sec. 2. And there is hereby ceded to the United States all the 
interest, or claim of this State to any lands uncovered by 


right, title, 
the lowering of the 
disposed of by 


of any or all of said lakes not 
; and the lands hereby ceded may be 


water levels 


already this State 


disposed of by the United States free of any claim on the part of this 
State, in any manner that may be deemed advisable by the authorized 
agencies of the United States, in pursuance of the provisions of said 
reclamation act: Provided, That this act shall not be in effect as to 
the lakes herein named which lie partly in the State of Oregon until 
a similai ssion has been made by that State.” And 

Whereas the Reclamation Service of the United States has not during 
the 12 years which have elapsed since the approval of the aforesaid 


t lowered the water level of said Lower or Little Klamath Lake, or 


{ 


at 
used the bed of said lake for the purpose of storing water to use in 
connection with the reclamation of the land adjacent to said lake, 
and the tre no indications that the Reclamation Service intends to 
ever reclaim the land, thereby accomplishing the purposes of the Leg 
islature of the State of California as expressed in said act approved 
February 3, 1905; and 
Whereas there is a large body of swamp and overflowed land surround 
ing said lake in Siskiyou County, unfit for cultivation without recla 
mation, upon the title to which a cloud has been cast by the ambigu- 
ous wording of the above-mentioned act, which it is necessary to re 
move befor uch land can be successfully thrown open to entry, ree 
lamation, and cultivation: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the assembly and senate jointly, That the Legislature of 
th State of California respectfully request our Senators and Repre 
tives in Congress to use their influence and to take all proper 
to have a bill introduced and passed by Congress and approved 
| resident of the United States ceding back to the State of 
( fortia the right to use all or any part of the bed of Lower or Little 
Klamath Lake for the storage of water connected with the operations 
of ie KR imation Service of the United States, and also ceding back 
to tt Stat lt right, title, interest, or claim of the United States 
in or to any of the lands surrounding or connected with said lake in 
Siskiyou County, ceded to it by the above-mentioned act of the Legis- 
lature of California, to the end that such lake, water, and lands shall 
be returned to said State, as they were prier to the approval of said act 


of the legislature approved February 3, 1905, and be governed by the 
general laws by which they were governed prior thereto, reserving, how- 
ever, to the United States the right to lower the water level in said 
lake as provided in said act approved February 3, 1905. 
Ce. te Beara. 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
Wa. D. STEPHENS, 


President of the Senate. 


FRANK C, JORDAN, 
Sccrcetary of State. 
By FRANK H. Cory, Deputy. 
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Senate joint resolution 3. 
Adopted in senate January 25, 1917, 
CLIFTON A. BROOKS, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Adopted in assembly January 26, 1917. 
RB. O. BooTupsy, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
This resolution was received by the governor this 26th day of Janu- 

ary, A. D. 1917, at 11.45 o’clock a. m. 

ALEXANDER MCCABE, 
Private Secretary of the Governor, 
CHAPTER 

Senate joint resolution No, 3, relative to the establishment of definite 
lines of division between Federal and State taxes, and the ealling of 
a congress of the States to consider conflicting jurisdictions of the 
ederal and State Governments. 

Whereas in the exercise of its taxing power the Federal Government is 
embracing the sourees of revenue heretofore not availed of by that 
Government; and 

Whereas there exists a line which separates the taxable units that 
equitably and logically may be left solely to State taxation from the 
units logically belonging to the broader Federal jurisdiction ; and 

Whereas the establishment of some reasonable line of division giving 
to the States sole taxing authority. below such line and to the Fed- 
eral Government sole taxing authority above such line would cure 
much of the trouble existing because of conflict of jurisdiction be- 
tween States, would relieve the tension between Federal and State 
Governments ; would result in great economy in the levying and col- 
lection of taxes, and would reiieve the growing dissatisfaction on the 
part of the taxpayer resulting from irritating and expensive dupli- 
cation of accounts and reports and double taxation: Now, therefore, 
be it 








Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of California, 
intly, That we respectfully urge upon the Congress of the United 
ates and the legislatures of the several States the need of holding a 
congre of the States to consider the subject of Federal and State 
sources of revenue, with the object of adopting and urging upon the 
Congress of the United States a definite policy in the segregation of 
State and Vederal revenue; and we urge the legislatures of the other 
Siates to provide for attendance of representatives at such congress; 
and be it furthei 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be invited to ap- 
point a representative and that beth Houses of the Congress of the 
Uniled States be invited to appoint representatives to attend such 
conference ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the governor of the State of California is hereby 
requested to urge the governors of other States to recommend favor- 
able action and to arrange for the time and place of such national 


meeting ; 


and that the governor of California be authorized to appoint 
deleg 


ites to represent the State of California at such conference; and 


be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forthwith transmitted 
by the secretary of the senate to the President of the Senate of the 
United States and to the Speaker of the House of Representatives of 


the United States, a copy hereof to each Member of Congress from the 


State of California, and a copy to the president of the senate and to 
the speaker of the house of representatives of each of the State 
legislatures in session at this time. 
Ws. D. STEPIMENsS, 
President of the Senate, 


Cc, C. YOUNG, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
Attest: 
[| SEAL. ] Frank C, JORDAN, 
Secretary of state, 
FRANK H. Cory, 
Deputy. 


By 


Senate joint resolution 4. 
Adopted in senate January 23, 1917. 
Ciivron C, Bowers, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Adopted in assembly January 25, 1917. 
B. O. Boornry, 


Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


rhis resolution was received by the governor this 26th day of Janu- 
ary, A. D. 1917, at 11.45 o’clock a. m 
ALEXANDER McCapp, 
Private Secretary of the Governor. 
CHAPTER 
Senate joint resolution No. 4, relative to amending the act of Congress 


approved February 28, 1891, providing for an exchange of lands be- 


tween the United States and the State of California. 
Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United States 


H. R. 15096, by Scorr Ferris, to amend the act of Congress entitled 
“An act to amend sections 5 and 2276 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, providing for the selection of lands for educa- 
tional purposes in lieu of those appyopriated ” (act of Congress 
approved Feb, 28, 1891, 26 Stats., p. 796), and to authorize an ex- 
change of lands between the United States and the several States, 
including the State of California; and 

Whereas the legislation has the approval of the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of Agriculture, and also of the various 
States Involved ; on 

Whereas the Department of the Interior has for many years withheld 
from certification the greater part of the Heu lands selected by the 








State of California, owing to a doubt and uncertainty as to the 
proner construction and interpretation of said act of Congress of 
“ebruary 28, 1891, and has determined to withhold further. ap- 


provals of State selections based on the exchange provisions of said 
act of Congress pending further and remedial legislation; and 
Whereas this situation has resulted in delay and hardship to the State 
of California and to the purchasers of lieu lands situated in this 
State and the other States involved, and calls for action which will 
enable the United States and the States to adjust and settle the 


school land grants, and said IT. R. 15096 will accomplish this object 
if enacted into law; and 








Whereas there remains to be listed to the State of California by cer- 
tification approximately 320,000 acres of the public domain of the 
United States selected by the State of California under the authority 
granted by said act of Congress approved February 28, 1891, for 
which Jands the State of California has issued certificates of pur- 
chase to over 2,100 State applicants, but final evidence of title can 
not be issued to them untii the selected lands are conveyed to the 
State of California by the United States, and which lands, if con- 
veycd by the proper listing and certification from the United States 
to the State of California, will become subject to taxation: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of California, 

jointiy, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be, and 

they sre hereby, urged and requested to take all proper means to ex- 

pedite and secure the passage and enactment into law of the said H. R. 

15096 : and be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of the senate be, and he is hereby, di- 

rected to transmit copies of these resolutions forthwith to each of our 

Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

Wa. D. STEPHENS, 
President of the Senate. 


Cc. Cc. Youne, 

Speaker of the Assembly. 
Attest: 
[Sra ] Frank C. JORDAN, 


Secretary of State, 
By Frank H. Cory, 
Deputy. 


To Amend the Constitution of the United States so as to 
Elect President and Vice President by a Direct Vote of 
the People. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
K. HUMPHREY, 
WASHINGTON, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 7, 1917. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
questions that is to-day attracting the attention of the Ameri- 
can people is an amendment to the Federal Constitution, so as 
to permit the election of President and Vice President by a 
direct vote of the people. One of the best articles that has been 
written upon this subject is by Judge Julius A. Coleman, of 
Seatile, Wash. This is a thoughtful article. It shows wide re- 
search and an intimate understanding of our Constitution. I 
think every Member of Congress would find it time well spent 
to give this article a careful reading. It is worthy of a place 
in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, and I shall extend my remarks by 
incorporating it in full. It is as follows: 
AMENDMENT TO ELECT PRESIDENT AND VICE PRHSIDENT 

Direcr ror ONE TerM or Six YEARS 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 





HON. WILLIAM 


OF 


BY THE PEOPLE 


each House concurring thercin), That in lieu of Article IT of |} 


and the twelfth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, and to stand as Article II of the Constitution, the fol- 
lowing be proposed as an amendment to the Constitution, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part thereof, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States: 
ARTICLE XVIII, 

Secrion 1. The executive power shall be vested in a President 
of the United States of America. He shail hold his office for 
the term of six years, beginning the 4th day of January next 


foliowing his election, and shall be elected by the people of the | 


United States. At the same time, for the same term, and in the 
same manner there shall be elected a Vice President of the 
United States of America, upon whom, as President, shall de- 
volve the powers and duties of the said oflice in ease of the death 
or constitutional disability of the President to discharge the 
powers and duties thereof, or of his resignation removal 
therefrom. 

Sec. 2. No person except a natural-born citizen of the United 
States shall be eligible to the offices of President and Vice Presi- 
dent; neither shall any person be eligible thereto who shall not 
have attained to the age of 35 vears and been 14 years a resident 
Within the United States. No person once holding the oflice of 
President shali be eligible thereto thereafter; nor shall an in- 
habitant of the same State as the President be eligible to the 
oftice of Vice President. , 

Sec, The Congress shall determine the day on which the 
election shall be had for President and Vice President, which day 
shall be the same throughout the United States; shall make uni- 
form laws, regulations, and provisions for such election, and for 
ascertaining and declaring the results thereof, which the au- 
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thorities of each State shall carry into execution, but which io 
their default the Congress shall carry into execution: shall 
establish or designate, or cause to be established or designated 
subject to its approval, tribunals in each of the several States 
to hear and determine controversies and contests as to such 
election therein; and shall fix the day on which and the method 
whereby the votes in all the States shall be counted at the seat 
of government and the results thereof declared. 

Sec. 4. Each State shall be divided into election districts, 
which districts shall be the same as the districts for the election 
of Members of the House of Representatives, and citizens of 
the United States in each district who have the qualifications 

‘ requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature shall have the right to vote therein at this election: 
they shall vote by ballot, and shall name in their ballots the 
person voted for as President and the person voted for as Vice 
President. 

Sec. 5. The exteutive in each State shall, within 10 days after 
the results of such clection are ascertained, make, in quadru- 

plicate, distinct lists of all persons voted for as President, and of 
all persons voted for as Vice President, and of the number of 
votes for each in each of said districts in such State, which 
lists he shall sign and certify to under the seal of the State. and 
dispose of as follows: One list he shall transmit, sealed, to 
the seat of government of the United States, by registered letter, 
directed to the President of the Senate; one list he shall trans- 
mit, in the same manner, directed to the Secretary of State of 
the United States; one list he shall deliver to the judge of the 
district court of the United States for the district in which the 
seat of government of the State is located; and one list he shall 
deposit in the archives of his office. 

Sec. 6. The President of the Senate, on the day fixed by the 
Congress, which day shall not be later than 30 days prior to the 
date of inaugurating the President, shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatievs, open all the certificates, 
and the votes of all the districts, as certified to, shall then be 
counted. 

Second. The person having the votes of the greatest number 
in each district for President shal! have the vote of such district 
for President, and the person having the votes of the greatest 
number of districts for President shall be declared the Presi- 
dent, if such number be a majority of all the districts. 

Third. If no person have such majority, the House of Repre 
sentatives elect shall be immediately convened in special session, 
solely for such purpose, and from the persons, not exceeding 
three, having the highest numbers on the list of those voted fo 
as President, in case of the death or permanent disability to dis 
charge the powers and duties of the said office of either of such 
three, in his stead, the person voted for as Vice President in asso- 
| ciation with him as President shall choose immediately by baliet 
| the President. 
| A quorum for this purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the 
| whole number of Representatives elect, and in so choosing the 
President a majority of the whole number of such Representa- 
tives shall be necessary to a choice. 
| Fourth. In case, however, of the death or permanent disability 

to discharge the powers and duties of the said office of the per- 

son so shown to have been elected President by the people, then 
the person shown to have been elected Vice President by the 
people as hereinafter provided, shall be declared the President. 

Sec. 7. The person having the votes of the greatest number 
in each district for Vice President shall have the vote of such 

| district for Vice President, and the person having the votes of 
| the greatest number of districts for Vice President shall be de 
| clared the Vice President, if such number be a majority of all the 
districts. If no person have such majority, then from the two 
highest numbers on the list of those voted for as Vice President, 
in case of the death or permanent disability to discharge the pow- 
ers and duties of the said office of either of such two, in his stead, 
the person nominated, either by his associate voted for as Presi- 
dent, or, if he do not act, by the organized authority of the body 
of the people that voted for them, the Senate shall choose, by 
ballot, the Vice President. A quorum for this purpose shall con- 
sist of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a ma- 
jority of the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. 

Second. In case, however, of the death or permanent disabili 
to discharge the powers and duties of the said office 

so shown to have been elected Vice President by the people; or 
thereafter holding the said office, the President in office for the 
term wherein such vacancy shall shall nominate, anc by 
and with the advice and consent Senate, appoint Vice 
President. 

Sec. 8. The Congress shall, by law, provide who shall teern- 
porarily discharge the powers and duties of the said offices in 
case of the death or permanent disability of both persons so 
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shown to have been elected President and Vice President, or of 
both while in office, and their titles, and shall fix the day on 
which the election of a President and Vice President to fill 
the unexpired terms oecasioned by such calamity shall be had, 
which day shall not be later than six months after the date 
that such vacancies occur; the day on which the votes of all 
the said districts shall be counted at the seat of government 
and the results thereof declared; and such other proceedings 
had as are herein provided for that may then be necessary, 
but no such election shall be had in case the date of the same 
would fall within one year of the date of the regular succeeding 
election of President and Vice President by the people of the 
United States. 

Sec. 9. The President Vice President shall, at stated 
times, receive a compensation for their services, which shall 
neither be increased nor diminished during the period for 
which they shall have been elected or chosen, and they shall not 
receive within that period any other emolument from the 
United States, or any of them. 

Second. After the expiration of their terms of office, and 
during their lives, each of them shall be privileged to frank all 
correspondence through the United States mail, and shall be 
paid a pension, as their compensations have been paid—to the 
former, of an amount not less than one-third the compensation 
paid the President; to the latter, of an amount not less than 
the compensation paid the Members of the Congress—which 
amounts the Congress shall determine: Provided, That in case 
either of such persons shall hold an offiee of profit under, or 
be paid any other pension by the United States, his pension 
herein provided for shall cease and abate during such time to 
the extent of the emolument of such office or the amount of 
such pension, and one-half of such pension shall be so paid to 
their widows, if any, during their widowhood. 

Third. The provisions of this amendment shall apply to all 
persons who have filled or now fill either of said offices, and to 
their widows, if any, who are not now paid a pension by the 
United States. 

Sec. 10. Before either enters upon the execution of his office 
he shall take the following oath or affirmation: “I do sol- 
emnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully and impartially 
execute the office of (President or Vice President) of the 
United States, and will to the best of my ability obey, preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States.” 


and 


A PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


While the test of time, its use as a pattern by every Republic 
and federation formed since its adoption, and the consensus of 
earth’s ablest opinion stamp our Constitution as the wisest 
document ever framed by man, that part of it which earliest 
provoked complaint, and sought remedy in the twelfth amend- 
ment to it, is yet a matter of debate—the method of electing 
and the term of our President. 

President Wilson has suggested a primary law to more defi- 
nitely decide the people’s choice. This would be wise were this 
amendment in force, but as no law of Congress can abridge or 
enlarge constitutional powers, so long as presidential electors 
have the constitutional power both to nominate and elect Presi- 
dent and Vice President, they can defy such primary instruction 
and set at naught even the ultimate voice of the people. 

Under section 8 of this amendment primary laws could be 
enacted that would bar betrayal thereof, and which, if pre- 
ventive provisions against fraud and cunning were escaped, 
could undo such designing schemes when discovered. 

Do not electors of unlimited and unlimitable powers, as now, 
create a menace to national welfare that demands removal? 
Should not that menace be removed before the explosion comes 
rather than then,-mid blinding smoke and falling débris, rush 
to repair the rents in our national walls? 

Since President Jackson in his every annual message urged 
one term of six years for President, his ineligibility thereafter, 
his election direct by the people, sentiment in favor thereof has 
constantly grown. The presidential year is dreaded by every 
business interest; its less frequent recurrence desired for uni- 
versal tranquillity. The great majority feel that a term of 
six years is long enough to test a proposed policy and prompt 
its preservation, yet a term within which both Senate and House 
can be so changed as to check, if not wholly change, mistaken 
policy, while ineligibility to a second term would choke off the 
mortal greed for personal power that has ever gained appetite 
on what it fed, and insure patriotic effort for permanent good, 
instead of scheming for reelection. 

The most nagging detriment to, unmitigated nuisance in, every 
business, organization, and community is the unfortunate who 
opinionates himself into the delusion that he is indispensable 
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to it; and when a country reaches the stage where it imagines 
any one man indispensable it has ripened to the rottenness that 
is ready for despotism. 

Mankind has seen earth’s apostles netted from common fisher- 
men, a surveyor boy father of his country, a rail splitter rescue 
it from-destruction. There never has been, never will come, a 
day when the American people can not say, as our second martyr 
said when the great grasp of the first was stricken from the 
helm of our ship of state, ‘God rules, and the Government at 
Washington City still lives.” As long as liberty and culture 
last this country will be crowded with splendid capacity for 
presidential or any other exalted service. As long as the people 
rule and follow the lead of the Statesman of all time—the 
Nazarene—from the people will come the needed leaders when 
the crisis calls for their coming. God Almighty knows what 
He is about, and His children never did and never will need to 
rest their safety, their continued progress, 9n any one mortal 
man. PF 
History rings no truth in louder tone than that the most con- 
suming curse of all time has been hero worship, the frenzied 
following of the one-man power. It has dragged nations to dis- 
honor of plighted faith, drenched them with blood, and devas- 
tated them with wreck and ruin. 

The whole country has come to realize that the inauguration 
in March is a menace to comfort, to health, to life. That the 
assembling of Congress in December, with the confusion of the 
holiday break, is a waste of time and money. Should Congress, 
as it can, change the day of assembling to January, uninter- 
rupted work would supplant the always useless effort of the 
short December session, which could be held only every six 
years and solely to count the Presidential vote, and declare the 
result. 

The definite fixing of the Vice President’s succession in case 
of the death, resignation, or removal of the President is re- 
tained, but the abhorrent thought of his removal placed last 
instead of first. Indeed, the words “or removal” might be 
omitted, for the words “ constitutional disability ”’ cover them. 
Their retention is well, as a reminder that this is a Government 
of, by, and for the people, and that they retain the right to re- 
move one who may forget that in this country the rule of 
“masters, not men” can never exist. 

It was the evident intent, and is yet the universal desire, that 
both high offices should not be held by inhabitants of the same 
State, yet the provisions of the Constitution, instead of pre- 
cluding, make this calamity possible and probable. Instance 
the 1912 election. 

The Democrate Party had 40 States; could easily have spared 
the electoral vote of any one State. Had the electors exercised 
their constitutional power both to nominate and elect President 
and Vice President, those from 40 States could have voted for 
Marshall for President; those from Indiana for some equally 
eminent statesman for Vice President; those from the other 89 
States for Kern for Vice President; and thus lawfully elected 
both from the same State, 

Had either wing of the divided Republican Party nominated 
an inhabitant of New Jersey for Vice President, and, as was 
much dreaded and predicted, the election been thrown into the 
House for President, the Senate for Vice President, the House 
being Democratic would have elected Wilson President, and, 
had the divided Republicans united in the Senate, they would 
have elected the New Jersey nominee Vice President, electing 
both from the same State, for the only prohibition on the Senate 
in such case is, not that the man it votes for shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same State as the President, but that he shall 
not be “constitutionally ineligible to the office of President,” 
and the only qualifications of eligibility therefor are that he 
shall be native born, 85 years of age, a resident within the 
United States for 14 years, and not come under the inhibition 
of the fourteenth amendment. 

The proposed amendment settles that intent and universal 
desire. 

That this will never be done is no answer. What can law- 
fully be done will be done, if the occasion calls for it. Indeed, 
like conditions as above would compel partisan policy to do this 
very thing. 

All recognize that we hold a dual citizenship, national and 
State, and vote accordingly. This election is a matter not of 


State but of national concern. Therefore the common, uni- 
versal—the national—authority should make the laws and 
regulations therefor the same in each and every State. The 


one common action of the whole people should be uniform. 
The dignity of the State, the universal convenience, are sub- 
served by leaving the execution of these provisions to the 
States, respectively, but keeping the power of self-preservation 
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in national hands should any State prove derelict in this high 
duty. 

The Tilden-Hayes eight-to-seven tribunal, a resort to avert 
revolution, had no warrant in law. It disclosed the explosive 
perils that yet confront us—the risk of the last resort by an 
outraged electorate. It reiterated the lesson of all time—a 
tribunal hastily instituted at a time of universal, intense excite- 
inent is certain to be the subject of intrigue for present ad- 
vantage, of action for the occasion, and to have carried into it 
the passions and partialities of the hour. 

Some tribunal of highest qualification that would command 
the confidence of all should be prearranged to settle the always 
heated questions over this election that are certain to arise and 
to stir States and Nation in the future as they have in the past. 

Should one judge from the Federal, one from the supreme 
court of each State be selected, these two to select a third from 
an equal number of Federal and supreme court judges, this 
tribunal be selected every six years a year prior to the nomi- 
nation, to hear and determine these contests, we would have, 
without expense, save for the keeping of the records, a tribunal 
whose decisions would inspire universal confidence and avert 
hurtful contest thereover in the Congress called to count those 
votes, 

The construction of this tribunal, however, is left to the best 
thought we have—the advised discretion of Congress. 

Our presidential electors are our only national officials for 
whom, by our national authority, no qualifications are pre- 
scribed, no oath or bond binds, no precedents guide. To per- 
mit the limitless power that they possess to exist in any other, 
from President to poundkeeper, would be thought the limit 
of madness. Not even citizenship is made a qualification. Any 
incompetent, from Alaska to Cape Horn, or anywhere else, is 
eligible, if his bray be loud enough, political pull be strong 
enough to land the prize, and there is no legal hand to stay his 
kicking over the traces of instruction or scorch any other out- 
break of inborn assininity. The national risk is too great to 
permit such power in incapacity; still more dangerous to per- 
mit it in unscrupulous or designing capacity. 

In the last election there were 531 electors, and not 10 men 
in all the country can to-day name the electors of his own State. 
We are trusting the election of our highest officials to men no 
one ever heard of before, or will hear of again, unless for con- 
duct that provokes humor or indignation. Could the qualifi- 
cations of these electors within living memory be collected it 
would raise a roar of ridicule from border to border, but the 
continued farce some day may—will—turn into a tragedy. 

Is it not high time that we cart off in some garbage can and 
dump in a place of safety these dynamite sticks of transient, 
irresponsible, unqualified, autocratic electors of unlimited pow- 
ers, bury them beyond the power of harm, and give to the own- 
ers gf our Union home the same and sane right to choose the 
chief stewards thereof that they bave to choose in the Con- 
gress the best qualified, the mightiest ministers of their law- 
making? 

This amendment will for the first time require by national 
authority qualifications for presidential electors. 

It is economy. It would wipe out all the expense of the elec- 
tion of these worse than useless electors, and of transportation 
to herd them in some common corral for action, while it would 
cost less to transmit the two certificates of the people’s elec- 
tion by the governor than it now costs to send the straw-drawn 
messenger of a motley body with its certificates 1 mile, and be 
less risk. At the same time, it would relieve our Representa- 
tives wasting valuable time in what we, the people, sent them 
to do, over the nagging for office by the misfit whose only rec- 
ommendation was the windfall of some political gust. 

When Horace Greeley died the electors chosen by the people 
who voted for Greeley and Brown, instead of obeying their 
voice, voted 8 for Greeley, 42 for Hendricks, 18 for Brown, 2 
for Charles J. Jenkins, 1 for David Davis. 

This established a precedent, not contrary to the Constitu- 
tion, however contrary to any sort of intelligence, but con- 
sonant to the eternal unfitness of electors destitute of all 
qualifications, so far as any national law was concerned. A 
precedent that they could vote for whom they pleased, dead or 
alive, nominated or not, and regardless of the people’s vote—a 
preeedent from which evil will flow unless the system be 
changed. 

In case of the death of the President elect, the Vice President 
elect is given the vote, and the voice of the people obeyed the 
Same before as after the inauguration of their choice. 

The twelfth amendment provides, where there is no election 
of a Vice President by the electors, and such election is had 
by the Senate, that the person elected Vice President shall 

act as President,” and there has been debate as to his title 
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and attestation of documents, whether as President or as Act- 
ing President. This amendment removes that debate. 

In event of the death of the Vice President elect the Pres- 
ident elect is empowered to nominate, when he comes into 
office, and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
appoint a Vice President, as the President is empowered to do 
in event of a vacancy in that office thereafter. 

This provides for the continuous occupancy of the office by 
a method that has worked well with the Federal judiciary and 
the Cabinet. 

The President now so appoints a Cabinet, seven members of 
which may succeed him in event of his death, and there being 
no Vice President. There is no greater risk in so appointing a 
Vice President who may in a similar, yet more definite manner, 
succeed the President. 

If this office is superfluous and merely ornamental it should 
be abolished. If not so, the Constitution should provide for 
keeping it filled. It will never be abolished. Too many in 
Congress hope—expect—to get it to ever start such proposal. 
The same reasons exist for its continuous filling as do for the 
continuous filling of our other offices. The office has its essen- 
tial and important duties, and the people should have some 
say beyond the life of one man for their President. 

These offices are simply cogs in our national wheel that 
should never lack a single cog, nor have one too many. If this 
be one too many, let us save materlal and complication of 
machinery by recasting the wheel without the needless cog and 
get simpler machinery. If not too many, provide means for 
prompt replacement in case of loss. 

The whole history and teaching of our Government is that, 
while man is everything, the man is but little, purposes much; 
that the best are but mites in an Almighty hand, giving place 
to others when the purposes of their creation are accomplished. 

In the same accident, 2 of President Tyler’s Cabinet and 12 
others were killed. Such repeated calamity might wipe out 
the executive authority and all is succession, as at present pro- 
vided for. The act of 1886 provides, in case of Cabinet succes- 
sion, if Congress is not and will not be in session within 20 
days, a special session thereof shall be called, but it does not 
say what for, nor does it say for how long this succession shall 
last. A capital arrangement for a political squabble that would 
convulse the whole country and stir up all manner of schemes, 
hurtful to every interest. Yet this was the best that could be 
done by Congress without more definite constitutional authority. 

In event that, pending the election and the date of declaring 
the result, or of the inauguration of the newly elected ofticials, 
or of both President and Vice President while in office their 
death should occur, election by the people can be had, provided 
the same shall not occur within one year of the next regular 
election by the people. This gives a speedy restoration to the 
people of their chosen, at the same time avoids the turmoil and 
expense of near elections. 

There is no provision now, either for the compensation or the 
oath of office of the Vice President. This amendment provides 
for both. The induction into both great offices should be directed 
with the same solemnity. 

It adopts the growing practice in the business and industrial 
world as well as with the educational world, of life pensions 
for deserving service. When learning, labor, and capital prac- 
tice a policy, Government may well take heed to it. 

It is the sentiment of by far the majority of the American 
people to-day. They are as free from snobbery as any people, 
yet they do not wish to see those whom they have chosen to head 
the Government mix in the common struggle to maintain their 
families any more than set an example of stilted idleness. 

They have reached the places where they belong more to 
the people than to themselves and should be kept in a more 
exalted service than even when in office. Were they to devote 
their afterlives to travel among the different States, and the 
dissemination of trustworthy information about each to all, 
they would render one of the most needed and useful services 
to this country. Despite the facilities of travel and communi- 
cation, how little the people of the different States and sections, 
even, know of each other! 

Their visits would make them missionaries for American 
patriotism, for fair play, for better understanding by the people 
of each other, for study of our great system of government. 

They would differ on policies to remedy what was esteemed 
evils in the different States. All the better. Men of similar 
minds learn but little from each other. The people would get 
what was better from either, what was best from both. ; 

There is not a toil-hardened hand in a factory or industrial 
enterprise in all this country but would applaud this policy as 
a teaching example to the industries to which they were giving 
their lives. 
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The amendment changes what is far more important than the 
term or reeligibility of the President—-the method of his election. 

Under the present system the following States have been dis- 
franchised by the throwing out of their electoral votes: Indiana, 
im 1817; Missouri, in 1821; Wisconsin, in 1857; Geargia, in 1869 
and 1881; Arkansas and Louisiana, in 1873; while the same year 
Texas lost half of her electoral vote. A snowstorm prevented 
the meeting of the electors of Wisconsin on the day fixed ; prob- 
ably the intelligence of the electors in some States during the 
reconstruction days made it difficult for them to understand 
when, where, or how to cast their ballots, for no national law 
required or presumed them to have qualifications for anything. 

In 1820 a “ Monroe” clector voted for John Quincy Adams in 
order that Washington should live as the only unanimously 
elected President. 

In 1892 a North Dakota Republican eleetor voted for Cleve- 
land. 

This last year, in Washington, Mr. Stream, Democratie nomi- 
nee for elector, died during the campaign, and Mr. E. M. Connor 
was placed on the ticket in his stead. Mr. Stream received 
47,977 votes: Mr. Connor, 134,481; Mr. Warren H. Lewis, 
highest Republican elector, 167,244. This gave Mr. Lewis the 
seventh highest vote for this State’s electors. He, while con- 
vinced that he was legally elected, displayed an American man- 
hood and patriotism worthy the Nation’s honor by refusing to 
attend on the day of casting the State’s electoral vote, the other 
electors filling the vacancy by the selection of Mr. Connor. Can 
this country endure a system where either accident to or ig- 
norance of (unqualified) electors shall disfranchise the intelli- 
gent people of a State? 

Disqualifications were designated. Any Member of Congress 
who had made and was making glorious history, or any citizen 
who had brains enough to hold an office of trust or profit under 
our Government was, and yet is barred—as near as possible 
assurance that no judgment or discretion should ever be ex- 
pected of or exercised by an elector. In view of their faithful 
living up to the specifications of their political architecture in 
these latter years, it may be a merciful provision that such was 
the case, but most of us deem it an unwise oversight. 

In an election as close as that of the Tilden-Hayes day, where 
one vote would decide the election, suppose one bought or bull- 
headed elector should exercise his uncontrollable constitutional 
pewer to vote for whom he pleased, what are we going to do 
about it? Dare we continue such risk? Not by congressional 
enactment, solely by constitutional provision, can we avert it. 

There is sense in sending to legislate fer us men ef gained 
and gaining wisdem, special qualifications, who will have time 
and opportunity to study great questions of public cencern, 
ferret through the plausible pretexts of seduetive self-interest 
to the very bottom for accurate information, and from the 
clash and conference of kindred competence and eharacter evolve 
laws of lasting and equal benefit to all. They can phrase our 
wishes as we can not. They can pour into the mold ef cast 
and enacted law the meited heart hopes and wants of the people 
as we can not. They can make us profit by that Pilate who 
might have had eternal honor, instead of eternal infamy, had 
he coupled the courage of his own conviction with the matchless 
justice that could say, “ Father, forgive; they knew net what 
they do.” Their informed, conscientious courage can resolve 
us from frenzied, thoughtless mobs to thinking men. It was the 
greatest of Lawgivers whe earned and has the lasting gratitude 
of mankind for rebuking the call for a golden ealf. The truth 
is not a golden nugget for which the lone prospector with bare 
hands digs, but the fairest of all the fair in all life’s castles, for 
whom the days of chivalry never die, devoted suitors ever 
abound, and for whose winning the best and bravest of knight- 
errants must forever fight, and fight with best and bravest 
rivals. They must strain not only the born strength of strong- 
est musele, but be armored with the equipment of best advance- 
ment, and must ever carry the consciousness that no weak- 
hearted wavering ever won. The Representative who has given 
matters of universal concern that study that we have had 
neither time, environment, nor opportunity to give and stands 
by and tells us his honest convictions, gives reasons for his stal- 
wart stand, has been, is, and will be the sheet anchor, the salva- 
tion of republican institutions. 

This is utilizing the same developed skill and ability that is 
utilized in every business. There is much sense in it. But 
there is no sense in delegating to others the power to reexpress 
the expressed decision of the people. When they have made 
a choice, what need to have that choice retold by indiscriminate 
third parties whom we do not know, never heard of before, and 
most probably will never hear of again? Worse, what sense in 


setting aside eur choice and giving another, an independent, 
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irresponsible, autocratic choice to 531 out of a hundred million 
people? Should not such impeachment of the sense of the 
people for self-government, such denunciation of the very theory 
of government that we so loudly proclaim as the best, that is so 
repugnant to our entire political sentiment, existence, and ex- 
perience, be climinated from the Constitution? 

Will not the adoption of this amendment do it? 

There is another reason for the change of tremendous morat 
significanee, of governmental significance. 

A law that is a dead letter is a detriment. 
universally disregarded, a more dangerous evil. 
despise and disregard all laws. 

Our Constitution says that our electors shall choose our 
President and Vice President—commands them to do it. 

Our practice says that they are so many automata—wooden 
Indians—to register the vote of the people. 

We disregard and trample upon the letter and spirit of our 
highest law in the most mighty act of a great people. Our Gov- 
ernment, itself, is teaching contempt and disregard of the law. 

None of our statesmen ever left us wiser advice than Abra- 
ham LineolIn when he said: “ Make reverence for the law the 
political religion of our country.” Clothe our laws with sanctity 
and there will be fewer infractions of them. Let us either 
follow and enforee this law or repeal it. 

We preach that government of, by, and for the people is the 
best of governments, yet make our Constitution say that the 
people are wnfit, ineapable of themselves, to choose their own 
President. 

If ineapable of themselves to choose their own President, 
they are unfit for, incapable of, self-government. 

We are making our constant and continued practice give the 
lie to our professions; something that our Government can 
not, our people will not, stand for. 

The House elect will represent either ratification or rebuke 
of the sitting House. 

If ratification, its choice of the President would be a more 
fitting and emphatie voicing of the people’s vote than the choice 
of the sitting House. 

If rebuke, a displaced and resentful House would naturally 
choose a President who stood with it, rather than with the 
people who condemned it, and would, wholly or partially, 
thwart the final voice of the people, and balk their desired 
change of policy. 

Of necessity the Heuse elect will represent that final voice, 
and its choice give the inceming President one House in har- 
mony with the policies the people and he stood for. 

Whether ratifieation or rebuke, the choice by the latest 
elect of the people conforms to our theory of obedience to the 
voice of the people. 

Therefore this amendment changes the existing rule, and 
transfers such choice from the sitting House to the House lect. 

The majority of the House elect always has, and probably 
always will, come from the sitting House, be on hand ready 
for instant action, and the temporary organization of the new 
House for this one purpose be of prompt and eeonomic accom- 
plishment. 

There could be no conflict between the two Houses, for the 
House elect would be convened for the sole purpose of choos- 
ing the President—have no powers of legislation. 

Will not this amendment, in this and in many other ways, 
prove a needed proclamation of emancipation for the people 
themselves; a needed declaration of the complete rule of the 
people in this the country of their proclaimed rule? 

It would simplify and make safe our electoral system; give 
us 2 more nenpartisan and independent Executive; lessen the 
frequency of country-wide agitation; be a measure of economy 
in dispensing with the expense of a useless and dangerous piece 
of electoral machinery; dispose of menacing questions of dis- 
pute; provide tribunals of highest character to settle electoral 
disputes in the States of their origin, and keep them from the 
broader and more dangerous theater of national controversy ; 
give a settled system for the continuous filling of our highest 
offices, bar an interregnum that could only exeite and injure; 
eontinue in our service the schooled ability that has been near- 
est the head and heart ef our Government; make our Constitu- 
tion and our national conduct voiee the same sentiment—the 
people are competent to rule, and they do rule—self-government 
is not a veiled profession but an actual faet; make our Govern- 
ment teach respect for and obedience to law, and inerease the 
reverence in whieh all law should be held in making our high- 
est law say what it means and mean what it says; put this 
election where it belongs—in the direet hands of the people. 

Junrs A. ComeMan, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Criminal Reeord of “Liquor” and “ Beer” Counties 
Compared. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM 


Or 


H. MURRAY, 


OKLAHOMA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, February 8, 1917. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I avail myself of the privilege 
of extending my remarks by publication of the research by 


Judge Norman G. Kittrell, of Houston, Tex., of the comparative 
effect, as disclosed by the criminal dockets of what are called 


“Deer” counties and “liquor” counties, as shown in their prac- 
tical and actual operation in the several portions of Texas. I 
submit this letter in full, without comment, as worthy of con- 
sideration, coming from the investigation of an able jurist and 
a gentleman whose opinions are worthy of consideration. His 
letter is as follows: 

Houston, Tex., January 4, 1917. 


My Dear Sir: I trust my purpose in sending this letter to you and 
other national legislators will acquit me of the charge of presumption, 
which I realize may be suggested by my action. 

It is substantially the same letter which, wholly upon my own initia- 


tive and at my own expense, I have sent to every member of both 
houses of the Texas Legislature, and felt that in doing so I was render 


ing a public service. 

It is possible that before you have received this you will have seen 
it in the publie prints. If that should be the case, I trust, nevertheless, 
it may receive your careful attention in this more personal form. 

My reason for preparing and sending it is this: 

Just at this time, when Congress is confronted by the prohibition 
question, I thought it might serve a useful purpose to present facts and 
figures drawn from official sources, which will enable not only Mem- 
bers of Congress but members of the legislatures of the several States 
to determine whether “ liquor” and “ beer” are equally responsible for 
those consequences which authorize, require, or justify the application, 
to either or both, of that most elastic and comprehensive power known 
as the “ police power.” 

That the manufacture of “ liquor” is an economic, moral, and social 
evil no candid or fair-minded man will deny; and there is no legal or 
economie reason why its manufacture and sale should not be impera- 
tively and without qualification or exception prohibited, while there 
are manifold reasons why it should be. 

The right to prohibit the manufacture and sale of both “ liquor” 
and “ beer,” and the right to enforce that prohibition, is conceded, be- 
cause it has been so adjudicated by the judicial tribunal of last resort. 
That question may therefore be set aside as no longer in the realm 
of debate or discussion, and the opinion of no man as to the wisdom 
of such adjudication is now of the slightest consequence. 

There is a question, however, in which every voter’and every Fed- 
eral and State legislator has an interest in being correctly informed, 
and that is whether “ liquor” and “ beer” are equal offenders against 
the public welfare, and whether they should be linked in common con- 
demnation and prohibition. There is no way in which to determine 
that question except by statistics drawn from disinterested official 
sources. ‘The figures herein set forth were as to taxable values taken 
from the reports of the comptroller of Texas, and those as to crime 
and enforcement of the criminal law from the report of the attorney 
general of that State for 1907 and 1908, which are the last years for 
which the reports from that office have been printed and distributed. 
fhe average population for those years was most carefully computed. 

The figures were compiled with the most painstaking care and with 
absolute impartiality, and without the slightest idea as to what the 
ultimate figures would show as to the proportionate and relative results 
between “liquor” and “ beer.’ They have been verified and re- 
verified, checked and rechecked, and “ percentaged”’ and “ reper- 
centaged,” so that they are put forth with the assurance that they are 
correct within a negligible fraction. 

It may be proper to say that I use neither liquor nor beer, and never 
have and will not, and do not even enter a saloon unless imperative 
business necessity requires me to do so, and I neither recognize nor 
obey any social custom or usage which involves the drinking or tasting 
of any kind of liquor, alcoholic, mait, or vinous. I represent as a 
lawyer no manufacturer of beer, and have no financial interest in its 
manufacture, and, of course, have no interest in the manufacture of 
liquor or its sale, 

It is proper to say also at this point that this communication was 


as 





not written at the suggestion or request, or upon employment of any 
man or corporation, interested in any way in the manufacture or sale 
of beer, 

No attempt will be made to define “ liquor” or “ beer” in technical 
or scientific terms. The term “liquor” is used as meaning whisky, 
brandy, rum, gin, and absinthe, and all brands and combines thereof, 
and “beer” is used as meaning all malt liquors and light win Such 


designation and distinction is sufficient for all practical purposes, and 
it will not be difficult to so phrase an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution that its ratification by the requisite number of States will 
result in the abolition of the manufacture and sale of liquor in the 
linited States and leave beer to be dealt with by each State, or by the 
political subdivisions thereof, by the means of State-wide prohibition 
or by local option, or any other method which the people of those 
States may deem best. In my judgment the amendment should be so 
submitted, and this conclusion is based upon the figures herein set forth. 

It may be safely assumed that statistics taken from official sources 
in ‘Texas will, approximately at least, apply to results and conditions 
in any other State where both “liquor” and “ beer” are sold. The 


only difference in the matter of crime and enforcement of law, if any 
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in public 


difference there be, will arise out of 
sentiment and social conditions. 
Every man knows, because the experience of the ages so attests, that 


the difference gencrally 








the liquor traffic produces idleness, thriftiessness, poverty, physical 
inefficiency and moral degeneracy; therefore, its prohibition comes 
logically within the scope of the “ police power” of the Government. 

If beer produces like results, chan it is properly subject to have 
applied to it also the prohibitive force of the “ police power If it 
does not produce like results, and if the facts show tl it is “not 
guilty’ of the same evils which the liquor traffic and in 
evitably brings about, then its manufacture and not be 
prohibited. 

“ Liquor” and “beer” should not be linked in common coudemna- 


tion unless “ veer” is also guilty of the offenses and results to prevent 


which the application of the “ police power” is necessary for the prc 
tection of society. It is submitted that this is sound in logi 

In 1910 the per capita wealth of Texas was $613. The per capita 
wealth of six counties in which the prohibition vote was heaviest was 
$548. These counties in every element and ihcident of material 
| and moral resources and advanced civilization are second to none ip 
Texas. The per capita wealth in those counties in which the anti 
prohibition was heaviest, and which fairly represent the most attrac 
tive and progressive part of the State, was $643, a fraction over 18 per 
cent more than that of the first six counties, and 43 per cent more 
than the average of the entire State. 

The figures above given make it manifest that the use of beer by 











the people of those counties does not produce indolence, t . 
or poverty. They reveal, indeed, some remarkable results v h could 
not be, and were not foreseen until the computation was completec 


lessness 





The vote in Comal County in 1911 was: For prohibition : 
against prohibition, 1,517. The per capita wealth in that county in 
1910 was $704, and the population of that county increased 2 per cent 
per annum between 1900 and 1910, and if it increased in the same 
ratio in 1911, the population was in that year 8,602. The | capita 


wealth of that county in 1911 was $734. 
The vote in De Witt County was: For prohibition, 530: against 
prohibition, 2,855. The per capita wealth of the county was $745. 


The fact is, of course, recognized that mere material wealth is not 
a safe indication of the character and sentiment of the peopl any 


community, as relates to obedience to the law and the preservation of 


social order. ‘Therefore it is necessary to see how the sale and use 
of beer affects the question of crime and the enforcement of the law. 
There were presented, taking the whole State, one felony indictment 





for every 340 of population and 1 misdemeanor indictment for every 
78 of population. The percentage of convictions in felony trials was 
63.5. The percentage of convictions in misdemeanor cases was a 
small fraction less than 76. 
population in the six “ pro” counties was 1 indictment to every 
population. The proportion for the State is 1 to every 340 


very 
The proportion of felony indictments to 


¢ 
OL 


{81 





tion. The proportion of misdemeanor indictments to populatior 
1 to every 67. The proportion for the State is 1 to every 78 
percentage of convictions in misdemeanor cases in the six 


counties was 82 per cent 


The indictments for felonies in the “ beer’’ counties was 1 to every 
506 of population. The percentage of convictions in felony cases was 
64, or one-half of 1 per cent greater than the average for the entire 
State. The proportion of indictments for misdemeanors in the “ beer” 
counties was 1 to every 140 of population and that of the State at 
large 1 to every 78, and that for the six “pro” counties 67. The 
percentage of conviction in misdemeanor trials was 81 per cent, or 95 
per cent more than the average for the entire State and only 1 per 
cent less than in the “ pro” counties. 

Taking those counties in which both “liquor” and “ beer” are sold, 
and in which are large cities—large, at least, for Texas—two counties 


in southwest Texas, two in central Texas, and two in north Texas, the 
figures show that there was a felony indictment returned for every 266 


of population, as against 1 to every 340 for the entire State and 1 for 
every 481 in the “pro” counties and 1 for every 506 in the “ beer” 
counties. The increase of crime is even more marked as to misde- 


meanors in the six last-named counties, an indictment being returned 
for every 49 of population 


Liquor ” is, of course, sold in the * beer” counties, but the popu- 
lation is largely of foreign birth or foreign descent, and it is evident 
that “liquor ’’ must account for the increase of crime in the six last 
hamed counties. 

A summary of the foregoing figures show the following result: 
Per capita wealth of the entire State_ te ‘ $618 
Per capita wealth of “ pro” counties___ - $548 
Per capita wealth of “ beer” counties_____~_- . $642 
Number of population for each felony indictment in whole State 340 
Number of population for each felony indictment in “ pro 

counties was sisal aa ; ‘ 481 
Number of population for each felony indictment in “ beer 

coun tie 506 


~ : : tate ; 
Number of population for each misdemeanor indictment for whole 
State 78 


Number of population for each misdemeanor indictment for “ pro 


counties 67 
Number of population for each misdemeanor indictment for 
“beer” counties 140 
Proportion of convictions to trials in felony cases for “ pro 
counties per cent 63. 5 
Proportion of convictions to trials in felony cases for “ pro” 
counties per cent 663 
Proportion of convictions to trials in felony cases for “ bee 
counties a ._per cen G4 
Proportion of convictions in misdemeanors for the whol 
State 7 ‘i -_per cent 76 
Proportion of convictions in misdemeanors for the pro 
counties - per cent 4 
Proportion of convictions in misdemeanors for the “ bee: 
counties ’ sical . per cent 51 
Number of pepulation to each felony indictment in six counti: R 
which are cities in which both “ liquor” and veer” are sold 22 
Number of population to each misdemeanor indictment in 
counties in which are cities in which both “ liquor” and “ bee: 
are sold_- ss . - Z 19 
That is to say, that in the last-named counties it required only 266 
population to furnish a felony indictment, and only 49 to every Mis- 
demeanor indictment. How much greater the proportion of crime is in 
those counties, the summary above set forth clearly shows In Comal 
County, in which as has been shown, there were st only 28 votes for 
and 1,517 against prohibition, it required 671 pepulation to furnish one 








misdemeanor case, and the proportion of convictions to trials was 93 
per cent. 

These figures here submitted are believed to be worthy to be studied 
by every man who desires to vote intelligently upon a question which 
is nation-wide in interest and importance. It is, of course, not meant 
to be argued that the inhabitants of the “beer” counties are more 
prosperous or more law-abiding because they use beer, but the figures 

iven indisputably show that prosperity and obedience to law are co- 
ncident with its use. They might be even more prosperous and peaceful 
if they did not use beer, but that is a matter for each individual to 
entertain his own opinion upon. ‘The facts, conditions, and results 
are revealed by the official figures. 

It will naturally be asked: How is it proposed to apply these figures 
to the question of State or National prohibition? The answer is, that 
wherever and whenever the question of prohibition is submitted, the 

uestion should be submitted separately as to “liquor” and “ beer.’ 

et each stand upon its own merits, or fall upon its own demerits, If 
“beer '’ is not guilty it should not be condemned for the sins of 
“ liquor.” 
» A separate vote is the only fair method, because it will give millions 
of good citizens the opportunity they desire to vote against “ liquor,”’ 
who will not so vote if, at the same time, they must vote to deny the 
privilege of the use of “ beer”’ as a beverage to millions of other peace- 
ful, prosperous, law-abiding citizens who use it as a beverage without 
apparently harmful results to themselves or society. If the vote could | 
be taken separately over the whole Nation, “liquor” would be driven | 
out by a majority that would be counted in millions, while “ beer’ 
would be left to be dealt with by the people of each State, or the sub- 
divisions thereof, by the process of local option. 

The prohibition question will not down at the bidding of any man 
or any party. “ Liquor” is doomed, because it can not be defended, 
but “‘beer”’ has the defense of official statistics which show it is not 
guilty of such results as justify the prohibition of its manufacture and 
sale by the exercise of the “ pelice power” of the State. 

The preparation of this communication was inspired by the desire 
to place facts and figures, which it is believed will be helpful and in- 
structive, before the representatives of the people whe are called upon 
to deal with a question of profound and far-reaching importance to 
their constituents. 

I feel entirely confident that if an amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution is submitted in the form suggested it will be ratified without 
strucele or debate by the requisite number of States, if not by all the 
States, and the result will be that the question of prohibition will be | 
forever removed from the field of National and State politics, “a con- 
summation most devoutly to be wished" by every patriotic citizen. 

The hope that such result will be attained prompted the writing of 
this letter, and trusting that my action will not be misjudged or mis- 
understood, I remain, with sentiments of respect, 

Yours, very truly, Mercer G. KirTrecen. 


lilouston, Tex., January 4, 1917. 





Experi- |—_____—_— 
Counties. — 
wor | ’ 
begun. | et 
“lay, Os nvill BOE, «oS csacecusdeer cous 1914 | 326,637 
Chy, Gage, Johnson, and Renville combi eo 971961 


18 surrounding counties . 


Members of the House are probably familiar with the fact 
that some three years ago this work of demonstration was be- 
gun. There were selected four areas in each of four different 
States. Later that has been increased to 14 States. Take 
the areas of Clay, Gage, and Johnson, Marshall and Ren- 
ville Counties and 18 surrounding counties and compare them. 
These are in different States. The number of hogs in the 
four experimental counties named before any of this work 
was done was 325,687; in the 18 surrounding, 971,961. Num- 
ber of hogs lost before this work was done in the experimental 
counties was 266 per 1,000 and 309 per 1,000 in the 18 non- 
experimental counties. The first year’s work reduced the 
loss to 49 out of 1,000 in the experimental counties, while 
164 represented the loss per 1,000 in the nonexperimental coun- 
ties. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. 
tics? 

Mr. SLOAN. ‘They were presented to me by Dr. M. Dersct, 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, the discoverer of the serum 


Where does the gentleman get his statis- 


concerning which the legislation of this afternoon relates. 
These statistics were handed to me within the last half 
hour. During the year 1915 in the experimental areas the 


5, 


loss per thousand was only while in the nonexperimental 
areas it was 82. 

Then, again, | desire to eall attention to the inerease in 
the average number of hogs in each of the various experi- 
mental and nonexperimental counties. To begin with, in the 
experimental counties there were in 1913 an average of 
81,659: in each of the 18 surrounding counties, 55,000. This 
gives it for each year; but I call attention to the fact 
that in the nonexperimental counties for 1915 instead of 
an increase there was a decrease of hogs by 8,884, while in 
the experimental counties there was an average increase of 
13,449. 
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S PE ECH 
HON. CHARLES H. SLOAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, January 10, 1917. 

The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15914) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to license establishments for and to regulate the 
preparation of viruses, serums, toxins, and analogous products for use 
in the treatment of domestic animals, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, touching the question of the 
cost suggested by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore], I desire to submit a few facts. On January 1, 1917, 
we have, according to the estimates, 3,500,000 more hogs in the 
United States than we ever had before in its history. This 
represents a value of from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000. During 
the year 1916 more hogs were slaughtered in the great packing 
centers of the United States than had ever been slaughtered in 
any former year in the history of the country. Notwithstanding 
that fact, there has been a large increase in the swine stock of 
the country. I think it will be largely attributed to the work 
that is being prosecuted by the Government, together with the 
State instrumentalities and those of the various communities, 
in the work of eradicating hog cholera. It will also be shown 
that at the end of this year the loss from hog cholera, notwith- 
standing the large increase of individuals, will be less than it 
has been since 1894. How this was brought about is easily 
understood, and I am in hearty accord with this legislation. 

These results were brought about largely on account of the 
work that has been prosecuted in the last three years. I have 
some tables I desire to submit. The first is a comparison of 
hogs raised and hogs lost in experimental and nonexperimental 
counties. It is as follows: 


Comparison of hogs raised and kogs lost in experimental and nonerperimental counties. 

















1913 1914 1915 
: Hogs F Hogs Hogs 
Hogs | iost's Hogs Hogs | ice Hogs Ho OF: 
; - per lost per 
lost. 1000, | Taised. lost. 1000. raised. lost. 1,000 
86, 911 266 327, 247 16, 251 49 380, 434 2,230 5 
301, 226 309 792, 521 130, 145 164 M48, 047 60, 791 &2 
I here submit the following table: 
Hogs raised and hogs lost per county. 
sin 1913 1914 1915 
Experi- 
Counties. = ; H H ae Tl H sot ey a , 
ogs ogs ogs ogs | Hogs Hogs 
begun. | raised. | lost. | raised.| lost. rained. lost 
Average of Clay, Gage 
Johnson, Marsha 1; 
and Renvillo.......... 1914 81,659 | 21,727 } 61,811 4,062 | 95, 108 557 
Average of 18 surround- 
ing counties...........| None. | 53,997 3,877 


ob | ee 7,230 | 47,113 
Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman that he be permitted to proceed for five minutes? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SLOAN. Further than that, taking up the various experi- 
mental counties, the number of hogs per thousand lost in 1912 
was on the average 177. In 1913, the first year that any work 
was done in any of those counties, it amounted to 170 per thou- 
sand. In 1914 it was reduced to 53 per thousand. In 1915 it was 
reduced to 22 per thousand, showing very marked progress in 
those counties. A large part of the work being done during 1916, 
as I understand it, is not confined to these experimental or 
demonstration areas, but they include adjoining counties and 
areas. So that the work is being spread throughout the United 
States, so when gentlemen spend the afternoon in working upo! 
this legislation they may congratulate themselves that they arc 
accomplishing great results for the country not only to the hog 
raisers but to the consuming public. 

I here submit a table showing statistics of hogs raised and 
hogs that died of chotera in 14 experimental areas in 14 different 
States for 1912 to 1915, inclusive: 
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Statistics of hogs raised and hogs t that died of hog cholera in y experimental counties, 1913 “1915 5, inclusive. 
1912 1913 1914 1915 
Date work | 1 a. < oe a ee hae sibes 

ELT + j Y ie | nmber ier Tos ver | Vier! 

began Hogs Number] Died Hogs Number} Died | Hogs Num Die 1 _— Number | Drie d 

raised that | R raised that per | raised that per tan that per 

ee died. 1,000. | ; died. 1,000. | “ died 1,000 — died. 1,000. 

eomeanbtints Ghai ltentilas tiene or ois ghee sn a =i. 
| i | ; 

Wetieet Ot ne... cccuveancecsecwas Aug. 25,1914 48,418 | 8,546 176} 52,797} 12, 225 231} 55,000} 11,618 211} 80,000} 7,595 | 95 
{win Falls, Idaho.............-.----- July 6,1914 47,673 | 3,168 66 82, 563 12,978 | 157 | 100,000 1, 269 12| 159,000 4 1, 487 | 10 
IN, Ta scccstcinetnas euge< geri Sept. 3,1914 63, 259 | 13,532 204 72a 12, 908 | 178 85, 955 4, 065 42} 167,205 | 3 075 29 
EES, SIRs dade agdeuseasendate July 5,1913 77,403 | 24,404 315 78, 813 5, 136 | 64 85,119 2, 296 26 | 141,000 | 179 37 
Gy PPO ie cc ca wseucddecudadasveanl July 10,1914 73,065 | 25,000 342 87 953 30, 266 | 344 | 89,874 4, 209 46 62, 703 578 , 
I Bs 3 ian 26s ccckiddcdkspudvke | July 41,1913 $4,618 | 19,821 234] 118,550} 12,000 101 | 138,320 6, 810 49} 124,540 1,93 It 
eee July 6,1914 65, 294 | 3, 853 59 72, 036 7, 230 | 100 | 65, 592 3,432 | 52 101, 207 561 5 
Ns SEE wo nbeccéenacccepzen «ed July 22,1914 35, 814 | 8, 743 244 30, 866 3, 934 27 20, 000 2, 907 | 145 20, 000 1. 980 a 
MEL, SN oi 3s es opcné onmdeeseen May 28,1914 46,170 | 1, 209 25 55, 338 | 4,039 72 57, 878 | 715 12 60, 000 { 
Renvitle, IR ok. aaa tities ON May §&,1914 65, 790 | 8, 998 136 85,699 | 43,463 | 564 | 100,722 | 5, 069 50 | 108,360 47 ; 
ss Sine's.c ~ahacuanantuntenscnsuil Aug. 1,1913 59, 661 18, 853 316 107,151 | 6,386 | 59 136, 030 5, S47 42 149, 633 } 2, 906 19 
Gage and Johnson REE Mar. 31,1914 76, 591 | 5,445 7 80, 949 | 6, 012 74] 71,059 | 3, 541 49 78,164 744 } 
PR, | UIE cic ons. esecideteens Oct. 6,1914 39, 920 | 2,270 36 57, 695 ™ 248 281} 45,430 | 4, 891 107 | 49,000 1, 261 26 
ES IS 5 didi ss erdeciinn awed July 21,1914 73, 234 | 8, 399 114 69, 787 | 6, 360 91 70, 250 3, 194 45 72, 832 | 3, 103 | 42 
RS Silas ed ae ee Jooosecereeeeeey 856,910 | 152,236 177 ih, 052, 108 ‘WV 9,125 17 0 [2,121,229 | 59, 863 53 11,334, 644 0, 965 22 
The following letter from Dr. S. E. Cosford, inspector in| Mr. TOWNER. In giving your figures of losses there, some- 
charge of the Nebraska area, outlines the character of the work | times you refer to losses per thousand and other times not. As 


being done and gives figures concerning results. Part of the 
area is in the district which I represent. 


results shown and progress made. 


T am pleased with the | 


It might be well to state that the area for intensive demon- | 


the United States authorities 
of Gage and all of the small 
In 1916 the 


stration originally selected by 
included half of the large county 
county of Johnsen, constituting about equal areas. 
other half of Gage was added, as was atso Pawnee, a county of 
small area. The combinations of results in these areas, as well 
as in the later added counties—Richardson, Nemaha, and Jef- 
ferson—present interesting facts for consideration. 


BEATRICE, NEBR., January 22, 1977. 
Hon. Cuarites H. SLOAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: Replying to your letter of recent date, inquiring for figures 


er compilation on the subject ef hog cholera in Gage and Johnson Coun- 
ties, Nebr., with special reference to work done during 1916. 


The original demonstration area included the north half ef Gage and | 


we have 
southern 
and 
in 


of 
control 


Johnson Counties. During 1916 
organizations throughout the 
County and in Pawnee, Richardson, Nemaha, 
so that we now have six counties in a block 
effort is being made to control hog cholera. 

After the organization is completed we hold several meetings with 
the farmers In each township throughout these counties and explain 
measures for hog-chokera control. We make imvestigation of all hog 
sickness reported to us and advise the farmers in regard to treatment. 
The free treatment has been discontinued, except for demonstration and 
organization purposes. We have secured a uniform price for the ad- 
minstration of serum by qualified men. We also encourage each county 
organization to keep an emergency supply of serum on hand. 

Gelow is a compilation of hogs raised and hegs lost from hog cholera 
in these counties during the years of 1915 and 1916. Work was started 
in the 
1916; in Richardson and Nemaha Counties about July 1, 1916; and in 
Jefferson County on September 1, 1916. In some instances the number 
of hogs raised in 1915 and 1916 and lost in 1915 are conservative esti. 


the whole 
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perfec 
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ted hoeg- 
of Gage 
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an organized 





Jefferson Counties, | 


I understand, the number given as to losses is all per thousand? 
Mr. SLOAN. All per thousand; yes, sir. 
Now, there is another interesting fact. I submit in the table 
given below the per cent of the hogs that were treated, including 


those that were known to be sick, and those that were known 
to have been merely exposed and thought to be well. It is a 
fact, and has been for years recognized, that the number gen- 
erally lost where not treated amounted to about 85 per cent of 
the exposed herd. Now, the sick hogs treated by the simul 
taneous treatment in these various areas, and which died, wer¢ 


29.1 per cent. 

an average of 
known to be sick, 
which we 


Those treated with serum alone, 28.8 per cent, o1 
28.6 per cent. Those represent hogs that were 
and those were treated by the two methods 
re explained here this afternoon. I will not take your 








time with that now: 
| Results of treatment in infected herds in the years 1978, 191}, and 1995. 
ra iu o 
Number Number | Per cent 
treated died | lied 
; 
ae insane ~| 
Hogs sick when treated (simultaneous pddncdadiaaal 2, 448 713 29.1 
Hogs sick when treated n 1e 83,089 | 2, 990 28.8 
Potal . . 85, 547 03 | 23.8 
Hogsapparently well when trea vi 81, 289 | 3,070 | 3.7 
Ifogs apparently well when tr ni Ww | 063 | 4.5 
_ —_ _ — ts —= 
NG aad sd bandits inten dita eed tie oneal 148, 589 6,133 4.1 
TN ae 2 6 0,8 13. 1 


southern half of Gage and in Pawnee Counties in the spring of | 


mates. The losses in 1916 are approximately correct, as we have 
knowledge of prac tically all losses during ‘the year: 
; ————— ——— 
Hogs taised— | Hogs lost- 
County. J 
' | 
1915 | 1916 1915 1916 
’ 
piindninndal ORES: SRR MAE, 
78,501 | 84,876 | 2,038 483 
| 41,900} 40,770 463 43 
pth na Ce i AE Ei aR | 49,722; 41,570 978 495 
UMMA, «4k. accu ccs. ciadaueaun | 105,660} 148,917} 5,706 2, 321 
ttl ss eh oe oS ek Be ee el 52,755 | 61,329 4, 282 | 1,909 
iil a ai Di let 45, 860 | 61, 968 } 3, 000 1,456 | 
ve ry respec etfully, 
8S. E. Cosrorp, 


Inspector in Charge. 
in about 100 counties 


Mr. RUBEY. 
the United States. 


They are working now 

Mr. SLOAN. The chairman of the subcommittee announces 
that the Government representatives are working now in about 
100 counties. This distinction ought to be made, I think, 
in the original 14 they are doing what we cail intensive work. 
the others it is what they call extensive work. 


In 


| been decreasing all 
that | 


So that the work | 


of the Government officials cooperating with the authorities in | 


the 
tended and the extensive areas ought in the course of a few years 
to comprehend the whole hog-raising country of the United States. 


Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SLOAN. I will be pleased to do so. 


| that there are 


various counties these intensive areas are being gradually ex- | 


It will be noted that the other hogs that were in the stricken 


herds and thought to be well, and also treated by the simaul- 
taneous method, showed an average loss of only 3.7 per cent, 
where otherwise it would have been about 85 per cent; when 
treated by the serum alone, per cent loss; or when 148,529 
hogs were treated where they were exposed in the herd known to 
be afilicted by cholera the loss was only 4.1 per cent, as against 


the usual loss of 85 per cent where treatment had not been given 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp and to submit some other facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 


objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLOAN. It is a remarkable aS well as 
more hogs in this country now than 
before, and were slaughtered this year than 
to meet home consumption and the enormous demand from be- 
yond the During this time, while cattle and sheep have 
over the United States, swine have under 


an importan 
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this method of cooperation in eradication of cholera been con- 
stantly increasing and measurafly keeping the price of hog 
products down. 

The one important drawback to the work has been that mak- 
ing this serum having been left open to the world by Dr. M. 
Dorset, its discoverer, many have undertaken to manufacture 
and sell it,for a profit. Many manufacturers have been uni- 

| formly successful and goed and potent serum preduced and sold 
| to the swine owners. But here and there, now d then, 1 or 
impotent serum has been sold, followed by a lack of result or a 
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damaging one. Tn each such ease last stated it tended to bring 
the serum and the other work into disrepute and discourage not 
only the users but a whole community. To obviate this the 
legislation now being discussed is proposed. I am convinced 
that it will go far to forward the eradication work. 

With the extension of this work of cholera eradication I am 
very highly gratified, as its entering upon by the Government 
was the first important legislative enterprise receiving my 
efforts after entering Congress. 

I may be pardoned with here reproducing the generous remarks 
made by the gentleman from South Carolina, Mr, Lever, chair- 
man of the Agriculture Committee, on the floor of ‘the House 
when the Agricultural appropriation bill was being debated. 

Referring to the estimate of reduction of cholera of 30 per 
cent in the country generally and the very large reduction in 
and about the areas of Government activity he said: 

That is my information; and in this connection I want to pay my 


tribute to the industry of the gentleman from Nebraska (Mr. SLOAN] in 
helping to initiate this legislation. 





Nobody Wants War! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. HOPWOOD, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In toe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, February 8, 1917. 


Mr. HOPWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a few words in 
support of this naval appropriation bill. 

To begin with, nobody wants war. By that I mean that no 
American with common sense wants it, and I am of the opinion 
that our people, from the men who toil in the mines, mills, and 
factories, and on the farms, to the man who presides over the 
destinies of the Nation as its Chief Magistrate, are endowed 
with more of that commodity than the people of any other 
nation. 

This endowment is due to the fact that every man in this 
land of freedom has the privilege of doing his own thinking, 
and usually his conclusions are in accord with the principles of 
right and justice. 

Men in other lands have, unfortunately, not had the same 
freedom of thought and action. Rulers, who claim to rule by 
Oivine right, with whom I feel sure God has no acquaintance, 
have forced their conclusions on their people and driven them 
into this war. The result is that millions of men have, by shot 
and shell, by choking gases, and torturing fires, had their bodies 
torn to shreds and their souls sent on the long quest, out of a 
world that was as sweet to them as to us, before their time. 
Those they loved and cherished, fathers and mothers, wives and 
children, homeless, hungry, heartbroken, hopelessly drag their 
weary footsteps to find shelter and food if they may, or a place 
in which to die. 

These men who fight have no quarrel and no hatred in their 
hearts for each other, yet they fight on and starve and freeze 
and suffer and die like rats in the holes they have dug in mother 
earth to cover their defenseless heads against such horrors of 
war as the barbarians of the early ages never dreamed of. 

The earth, the sea, the sky are filled with engines of death, 
and it matters not that you are a peaceful citizen going about 
your business in a legitimate way, no laws of civilization may 
secure your safety. All that mankind deemed as settled and be- 
yond dispute as the law of nations has been ignored, torn in 
pieces, trampled upon. 

The freedom of the seas of which men talked has become 
an idle dream. No man embarks thereon, no matter how 
peaceful his mission, nor under what flag he sails, with any 
assurance that he will ever reach the haven of his desire. 
This condition became so intolerable that when the threat was 
made that worse things than we had yet known wer about to 
follow, our President was compelled, after many months of 
patient forbearance, to sever diplomatic relations with the 


nation that had been the perpetrator of many crimes against 
our citizens and now insolently informed us that worse would 
follow unless we gave up our right to cross the seas, no matter 
whether called to do so by matters of business or missions of 
mercy, carrying food and clothing to the millions of homeless 
aud hungry widows and orphans, 
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To every true American or right-thinking man of any nation 
his action finds justification in that our people had suffered 
indignities and outrages such as no self-respecting nation has 
ever condoned. We had demanded reparation for the lives 
and property of our citizens wantonly and cruelly sacrificed, and 
instead of securing it we were met with this new threat. 

Our President could have done no less than he did and pre- 
served for the United States the honor and respect not only of 
its own people but also of its sister nations. 

It is now up to Germany to fight her enemies in accordance 
with the recognized rules of warfare, or otherwise as she may 
deem best, and abide the consequences, It is also up to her 
to determine whether she prefers by her own deliberate action, 
in contravention of our well-known and established rights, to 
compel us to enter this war against her. 

We expect to sail the seas as heretofore on peaceful errands 
without interference or harm. We defended our rights to 
sail the seas unmolested about a hundred years ago, when, a 
mere handful of people, in comparison with the one hundred 
millions that now dwell in this fair land and owe allegiance 
to the Stars and Stripes, and only once since have we been 
challenged to fight by a foreign power. Should we be chal- 
lenged to fight again does any man doubt that the land of 
Washington and Lincoln is as full of patriotism to-day as in 
the olden days. 

A few days ago under the dome of the Capitol the last sad 
rites were paid to our greatest admiral. George Dewey has 
joined the immortals. The glory of his achievements remains 
to us as a heritage to add to that of the great company of our 
heroes whose memory will remain with us for the ages to come, 

His spirit and theirs will ever abide to inspire the hearts of 
our captains who walk the decks of our battleships awaiting 
the day that shall call them to perform great deeds of heroic 
valor. 

Our Navy has never failed us yet, and while some here de- 
plore the fact that we are not better prepared with ships 
and men, yet when the hour strikes I doubt not the honor and 
traditions of our sea fighters of other years will be maintained, 
and that new names will be added to the roll of the great 
ones who have so grandly sailed the seas and given imperish- 
able renown to our arms on old ocean in the years that are 
gone. 

I have voted for every bill presented in this House since 
my service began to add to and strengthen our Army and Navy, 
not that we might become a warlike Nation, but that we might 
be able to defend ourselves against any attack that might be 
made on our land, its people, or its institutions. 

In 1907-1909 our battleships, 16 in number, made a cruise 
around the world. It was a great fleet, and we were proud of it. 

We have since added to that fleet 14 battleships that have 

three times the power and efliciency of the original fleet. We 
have authorized many others now under construction and not 
yet completed. This bill provides for— 
3 battleships, costing $15,500,000 each; 1 battle cruiser, $19,000,000; 
3 scout cruisers, at $6,000,000 each; 15 destroyers, at $1,300,000 
each; 1 destroyer tender, $2,300,000; 1 submarine tender, $1,900,000; 
18 coast submarines, to have a surface displacement of about S800 
tons each, at $1,300,000 each; and the limit of the cost of the 4 battle 
cruisers and 8 scout cruisers authorized heretofore but not yet con- 
tracted for are increased to not to exceed $19,000,000 each for the 
battle cruisers and $6,000,000 each for the scout cruisers, exclusive 
of armor and armament; and the construction of said vessels shall be 
begun as soon as practicable. 

I favor, Mr. Speaker, the whole naval program as provided 
for by this bill and preceding bills. 

I believe that we should use our utmost endeavors to speed 
the completion of all vessels now contracted for and let con- 
tracts at the earliest possible moment for all now authorized. 
The patriotism of our great captains of industry has been shown 
in the past few days by their offers to place their plants abso- 
lutely at the Government’s service, without profit to themselves, 
in case of necessity. 

We do not want war. We have no hatred of the German 
people or of any other. If war comes, it will be by open acts 
of hostility and aggression that leave us no choice but to stand 
for our essential and undoubted rights against the offender. 

It would certainly be the part of wisdom for any nation hunt- 
ing trouble to go elsewhere to seek it than to compel this Na- 
tion to engage in war. While we are not prepared for war, yet 
our resources are boundless and our people loyal and courage- 
ous. If they must fight, they will, and they will never be con- 
quered or defeated. This, I say not in a boasting way, but 
from a firm and abiding conviction in its. truth. 

Our hope is, however, that we may not be involved in war, 
but that we may be able to use our power and influence to 
bring peace to a distracted world, 
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The Susan B. Anthony Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS C. HAWLEY, 


OF OREGON, 
In rue House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 8, 1917. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the resolutions 
adopted by the Legislature of the State of Oregon. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

Senate joint memorial 12. 

Whereas 12 States of the Union, among which is Oregon, by constitu- 
tional amendment or legislative enactments, have extended the right 
of suffrage to women; and 

Whereas in those States where such privilege has been exercised it 
has brought about great improvement in the moral welfare and 
economic conditions throughout said States; and 

Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United States 


a measure known as the “Susan B. Anthony amendment to the Con- | 
stitution of the United States,” the purpose of which measure is to | 


propose an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
extending and giving throughout the United States the right of 
suffrage fo women: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the senate (the house + representatives concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States be, and it is hereby memorial- 
ized to take favorable action on said proposed measure ; be it further 
Resolved, That, after the concurrence of the house of representatives 
herein, the chief clerk ef the senate be, and he hereby is, instructed to 
transmit copies of this memorial to the members of the Oregon dele- 
gation in Congress. 
Concurred in by the house January 25, 1917. 
R. N. STANFIELD, 
Speaker of the House. 
Adopted by the senate January 23, 1917. 
Gus C. Moser, 
President of the Senate. 


STATE OF OREGON, 
SENATE CHAMBER, 
I, J. W. Cochran, chief clerk of the senate of the Twenty-ninth Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State of Oregon, do hereby certify that I have 
carefully compared the annexed copy of senate joint memorial No. 12, 
Twenty-ninth Legislative Assembly, State of Oregon, with the original 
thereof as adopted by the senate January 23, 1917, and concurred in 
by the house January 256, 1917, and that the same is a full, true, and 
correct transcript therefrom and ef the whole thereof. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this 29th day of 
January, 1917. 
J. W. COcHRAN, 
Chief Clerk Senate, 
Twenty-ninth Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon. 


Senate joint memorial 8. 


Memorial to the Congress of the United States of America petitioning 
the United States Government to appropriate $3,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of securing a suitable site on the Columbia River, Oreg., and 
erecting thereon a naval and military base. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Congress ef the 
United Statics of America: 

We, your memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Oregon, jointly concurring, respectfully represent that— 
Whereas the Government of the United States can and ought to estab- 

lish a naval base at the mouth of the Columbia River; and 

Whereas the people of that portion of the United States known as the 
inland empire, consisting of eastern Oregon, Washington, and Idaho 
and other parts of the country immediately affected, have petitioned 
Congress for an appropriation of $3,000,000 for such purpose, and 
have given in their petition the followings reasons, which are con- 
firmed by the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon: 


= 


ment of this section of our country proceeded that it would now, in 
the event of foreign difficulties, become the first natural objective 
point for hostile forces. This is perhaps emphasized by the faet that 
the mouth of the Columbia River is nearer to Yokahoma by 294 miles 
than Seattle, and nearly 423 miles than San Francisco on the round 


trip. 

Pietn. Because the harbor at the mouth of the Columbia River 
meets the five essential requirements of the Joint Army and Navy 
Board, which, under the direction of Secretary Meyer, investigated 
the navy-yard situation in the United States. Among the prominent 
members of this board were Admiral George Dewey and Rear Ad- 
miral Bradley A. Fiske. Their report was later indorsed by the Gen- 
eral Navy Board, and in substance recommended the following essen- 
tials for a naval base: 

(a) It should be located at an important strategic point. 

(b) It should be accessible from the sea under all conditions. 

(c) It should be near by a protected anchorage sufficient for a fleet. 

(d) It must be safe from attack. 

(e) It should be placed near a commercial center with plentiful 
labor and supply facilities. 

Sixth. Because there are at least four or five sites suitable and 
available for the purpose which can be procured without cost or pur- 
chased at a nominal figure, and the additional revenue which will 
necessarily accrue to the Government by reason of the increase in 
commerce and industry throughout the inland empire incident to the 
construction and establishment of a naval base is well calculated to 
pay the greater cost of maintenance: Now therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate and Howse of Representatives of the State of 

Oregon (jointly concurring), That we do hereby most respectfully urge 
and request that the Congress of the United States of America imme- 
diately appropriate the sum of $3,000,000 to secure a suitable site on 
the Columbia River, Oreg., as near to the entrance as may be deemed 
advisable for the construction of a naval base, including the following: 
Building ways, for building large and small vessels; dry docks, capable 
of docking the largest dreadnaughts; marine railways; machine shops; 
boiler shops; electrical shops; pattern shops; paint shop; copper shop; 
galvanizing shop; joiner, shep; ship-fitter shop; smithery and chain 
shop ; sheet-metal shop; boat and aeroplane shop; sail, rigging, and flax 
shops; oxyhydrogen and acetylene shops; foundry; tracks and rolling 
stock; barracks; ehemical laboratories; radio plant; magazines; hos- 
pital, dispensary ; fire-engine house; stables and garages; piers; fueling 
plant; storehouse; oflice buildings; floating derrick; sawmill; and 


. such other purposes as may be necessary or incidental thereto. Be it 


First. That upward of 2,500,000 people who live in the territory | 


sought to be protected by the proposed naval base are demanding its | 


immediate establishment. 

Second. That the territory sought to be protected against pos- 
sible hostile invasion embraces an area Of 250,000 square miles of the 
richest and most fertile lands in the United States, a territory whose 


natural resources and raw products eonsist of wheat, corn, lumber, | 


fish, dairy products, wool, live stock, fruit cultivation, as well as the 
commercial industries naturally flowing from such rieh and generous 
resources, the aggregate value of which is approximately $2,000,000,000 
annually. 

Third. That the military defenses at the mouth of the river, to wit, 
Fort Canby and Fort Stevens, while aceomplishing the purpose for 
which they were built at the time of their construction, have since, 
by reason of the deepening of the channel at the mouth of the river 
the construction of the Government jetties, and the completion of 
the Celilo Canal, become absolutely inadequate as protective meas- 
ures, for not only is it possible now for boats of the largest tonnage 
to enter the fresh-water harbor at the mouth of the river, but it is 
possible for the same boats to proceed through this wide open and 
inviting gate clear through the granary of the United States and 
right into the very heart of our country. 

fourth. Coincident with the improvements carried on by the Gov- 
ernment at the mouth of the river, there has oceurred a healthy and 
eontinuous grewth, not only in pepulatieon of the territory affected by 
this immense area but also in all the fields of industry in which its 
people are interested; to such an extent, im faet, has the develop- 


—— 


further 
Resolved, That upon the adoption of this memorial by the house of 
representatives that the chief clerk of the senate be, and he hereby is, 
instructed to transmit a copy of the same to each Member of the 
Oregon delegation in Congress. 
Coneurred in by the house January 25, 1917. 
R. N. STANFIELD, 
Speaker of the House. 
Adopted by the senate January 19, 1917. 
Gus C. Moser, 
President of the Senate. 


STATH OF OREGON, 
SENATE CHAMBER. 
I, J. W. Coehran, chief clerk of the Senate of the Twenty-ninth Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State of Oregon, do hereby certify : 
That I have carefully compared the annexed copy of senate joint me- 
morial 8, Twenty-ninth Legislative Assembly, State of Oregon, with 
the original thereof as adopted by the senate January 19, 1917, and 


| concurred in by the house January 25, 1917, and that the same is a full, 


true, and correct transcript therefrom and of the whole thereof. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this 30th day of 
January, 1917. 
J. W. COCHRAN, 
Chief Clerk Senate, 
Twenty-ninth Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon. 


Indorsement of the President’s Action in the Present Inter- 
national Crisis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. P. DAVIS OAKEY, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
: In tue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, February 8, 1917. 


Mr. OAKEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the resolution 
passed by the General Assembly of Connecticut, indorsing the 
action of the President. 

The resolution is as follows: 

STATS OF CONNECTICUT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
January Session, A. D. 1917. 
Resolution declaring the loyalty of the people of Connecticut to the 

Government of the United States in the present internationa! $ 

Resolved by this assembly: That the action of Gov. Marcus H. Hol- 
comb in pledging to the President of the United States the loyal sup- 
port of the people of Connecticut has the full and complete indorsement 
and approval of this general assembly. 

That copies of this resolution be forwarded by the secretary of 
state to the five Members of Congress and the two United States Sena- 
tors from Connecticut, with the request that it shall be read into the 
Recorp of Congress. = 

Passed senate February 6, 1917. , ” 

Passed house of representatives February 6, 1917. 








— 


STATE oF 





CONNECTICUT, 


Ofice of the Nec retary, 88; 
I, F. L. Perry, secretary of the State of Connecticut and keeper of 
the seal thereof, and of the original record of the acts and resolutions 


of the general assembly of said State, do hereby certify that I have 
compared the annexed copy of the resolution declaring the loyalty of 
the people of Connecticut to the Government of the United States in the 
present international crisis with the original record of the same now 
remaining in this office and have found the said copy to be a correct 
and complete transcript thereof, 

And I further certify that the said original record is a public record 
of the said State of Connecticut, now remaining in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of said State at Hartford this Tth day of February, 1917. 


[ SEAL. ] KF, L. Perry, Secretary. 


Dry Dock at Boston. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


JAMES A. GALLIVAN, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


TON. 


In tHe House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 6, 1917. 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I regret exceedingly that the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppreston] has made a point 
of order against the item for the dry dock at Boston. It so 
happens that this dock is located in the congressional district 
which I have the honor to represent here, and I am familiar with 
the extraordinary undertaking of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts to build this structure, which, when completed, wilk 
be the largest dry dock in the world. The gentleman has asked 
for some information which I did not have at hand at the very 
moment when he sought it, but I am glad to supply it to him 
now, and I have no doubt it will have his careful attention. 

Mr. Speaker, the story of this great undertaking by the com- 
mission on waterways of Massachusetts is an interesting one, 
and it will be most unfortunate if, in the course of events, the 
State commission will be compelled to forego the completion of 
a work which was well begun, well mapped out, and which 
t-eans so much not only to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and the city of Boston but, in my judgment, to the entire Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the estimated cost of the dry dock proper, in- 
cluding caisson, pumping plant and buildings, as made up at 
the time the contract was let in June, 1914, including the addi- 
tion of an intermediate sill, all on the basis of bids already re- 
ceived for the excavation and masonry and for the other por- 
tions on prices prevailing at that time, is $2,760,000. The cost 
of caisson, pumping plant, and buildings—contracts for which 
have not as yet been let—will undoubtedly be increased on ac- 
count of the increased cost of materials and labor which has 
occurred since 1914. In addition to the cost of the dock and its 
appurtenances, the Commonwealth has expended over $500,000 
in dredging and wharf construction in the vicinity and in 
preparation of the dock site, which work would not have been 
undertaken at this time except to prepare for the construction 
of the dock. 

The cost of the Hunters Point Dry Dock, as near as can be 
ascertained, is $2,000,000. The Hunters Point Dock is to be 
about 200 feet shorter, 5 feet shoaler, and 10 feet narrower than 
the Boston Dock. 

At the present time, of the 46 battleships and armored cruis- 
ers in commission in the United States Navy, 39 are stationed 
on the Atlantie coast and 7 on the Pacific coast. On the At- 
lantic coast dry docks of sufficient size to take the largest bat- 


tleships are now available at New York, Norfolk, and Newport 
News. None of these will accommodate the battle cruisers, 
which are now being des ed. 


the following dry docks have been 
, one at Philadelphia, and the Com- 

All of these will be of sufficient 
largest proposed naval vessels, the 


In addition to the abov 
authorized: One at Norf: 
monwealth Dock at Bost 
to accommodate the 


battle cruisers. 


size 


On the Pacific coast there is only one dry dock now con- 
structed, that at Bremerton, which will take the largest battle- 
ships. This is not large enough to take the proposed battle 


cruisers. The dry dock under construction at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, and the one at Hunters Point, San Francisco, will be | 
of sufficient size to take these battle cruisers. 
The Boston Dock is within 24 miles of the local navy yard, so 
that mechanics from the yard are readily accessible, while the | 
San Irancisco Dock is located 80 miles from the local navy yard. 
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The cost of the Boston Dock is larger than the one at Hunters 
Point; first, because the dock is 200 feet longer, 5 feet deeper 
and 10 feet wider. Secondly, the walls of the Boston Dock are 
faced with granite, while those at Hunters Point are faced with 
concrete. Also, the Hunters Point Dock is excavated almost 
wholly from rock, therefore requiring but a small amount of 
concrete compared with the Boston Dock, where simply the 
foundation is rock and massive side walls of concrete faced with 
granite have to be built. At San Francisco the natural deep 
water comes up to the entrance to the dock, while at Boston 
extensive dredging has to be done in the approach channel, 
Owing to the character of the excavation there is less filling to 
be done at San Francisco than at Boston, and the foundations 
for cranes and buildings are less expensive. 

The contract for the Boston Dock called for the completion 
of the dry dock on August 14, 1918, but the work is now six 
months behind, due to the delay in the dredging of the site and 
to delay caused by repairing the break in the cofferdam and 
further delay in repairing the same in order to make investiga- 
tions by Messrs. Ripley and Barnes, so that allowing for 
changed weather conditions it will probably be the spring of 
1919 before it is completed ready to dock vessels, and this pre- 
supposes that the contracts for pumping plant and caisson will 
be let soon. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that before this Congress ad- 
journs some legislation will be passed which will enable this 
Government of ours to take advantage of the wonderful facili- 
ties which will be afforded by this dry dock and at a later date 
I shall ask the House to consider the proposition anew. 





National Park and Forest Reserve at the Head of Red 
River in Texas. 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 


OF TEXAS, 
In THe House or Representatives, 
Friday, February 9, 1917. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the 
attention of the country and of this House to the necessity ex- 
isting for a national reserve ahd public park at the head of 
Red River, in the Panhandle of Texas, to be known as the 
““Paloduro National Forest Reserve and Park.” 

On December 6, 1915, I introduced the following bill for that 
purpose: 


A bill (H. R. 330) providing for the purchase of a national forest 
reserve and part in the State of Texas, to be known as the ‘“ Palo 
duro National Forest Reserve and Park.” 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized and empowered, in his discretion, to purchase land suitable 
for the purpose of a national forest reserve and park within the coun- 
ties of Randall and Armstrong, State of Texas, so as to include all 
or any part of the headwaters of Red River, known as the Paloduro 
and tributary canyons, in total not to exceed 100,000 acres, and to 
care for, protect, use, and make accessible the said reserve, the same 
to be known as the ‘“ Paloduro National Forest Reserve and Park.” 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall advertise in the 
State of Texas in the counties of Randall and Armstrong for lands to 
be purchased under the provisions hereof, and as between land of 
equal value, for the purposes of this act, the lowest bids shall be 
accepted: Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall have ihe 
right to reject any and all bids: Provided further, That the Secretary 
of Agriculture is hereby authorized and empowered, in his discretion, 
to contract for and purchase as a part of said forest reserve and park 
and from the owners thereof the ranch lands or the herd of buffaloes 
and cataloes known as the Goodnight buffalo herd and ranch, situated 
in Armstrong County, Tex. 

Sec. 3. That in the acquirement of land and other property for the 
purposes of this act the Secretary of Agriculture shall conform to the 
conditions prescribed in the present or future act or acts of the Legis- 
jlature of the State of Texas ceding to the United States the right to 
acquire and control such land and other property, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture is hereby authorized and empowered to exercise, as to 
such lands, all rights and powers granted in said act or acts: Provided, 
That when the owners of lands sought to be acqiired for the purpose 
of this act are unwilling to sell the same on terms satisfactory to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, condemnation proceedings for the acquire- 
ment of such lands shall not be had so long as the said owners shall 
protect and perpetuate the forests on said lands, under such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture for the control 
of the forests on other lands purchased by the Government under this 
act, so far as the same may be applicable. 

Sec, 4. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and 
empowered to accept gifts of land for the purpose of this act, and such 
lands shall hereafter be known by such names as the donors, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, may prescribe. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of Agriculture may do all things necessary 
to secure the safe title in the United States to the lands herein pro- 
vided to be purchased; but no payment shall be made for any land pur- 











chased under this act until the title to such land shall be satisfactory 
to the Attorney General and conveyance thereof duly executed and 
accepted. 

fac. 6. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall make provision for 
the foresting of the lands purchased under the provisions of this act 
whenever such planting shall be deemed advisable or found necessary 
for the protection of the soil or the water supply; and if buffaloes or 
eataloes are purchased under this act, he shall also care for and protect 

hem. 
: Suc. 7. That the Secretary of Agriculture is roe empowered and 
directed to make such rules and regulations and establish such service 
as he may deem necessar 
such forest reserve, and violations of such rules and regulations shall be 
punished as provided by law for other forest reserves. 

Src, 8. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and 
empowered to make contracts for the purchase of lands and herd of 
buffaloes and accept conveyance thereof in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this act to the amount of not to exceed $500,000, and the sum 
of $100,000 thereof to be available immediately and until the expiration 
of the year ending June 30, 1915, igs hereby auoeouetesee, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purchase 
of lands for a national forest reserve and park and otherwise to carr 
out the provisions of this act: Provided, That the Secretary of Aarical 
ture shall each year make a detail report to Congress of his doings 
in. the premises: Provided further, That no part of said sum hereby 
appropriated shall be expended for the purchase of land in the State 
of Texas, under the provisions of this act, until a valld title to the 
same shall be vested in the United States, and until the State in which 
the land les shall have ceded to the United States exclusive jurisdiction 
of the same during the time the United States shall be or remain the 
owner thereof, for all purposes except the administration of the criminal 
laws of said State and the service of any civil process therein. 

Sec. 9. That this act shall take effect after the approval by Congress 
of said survey and plats, 


Mr. Speaker, this bill is now pending in the Committee on 
Agriculture, and I desire again to call attention to the necessity 
for its passage by giving a history of the movement in Texas and 
in Congress to secure this legislation. Texas is by far the 
largest State in the Union and has within its boundaries no 
national park or forest reserve. The Panhandle of Texas has on 
the headwaters of Red River the finest natural park in the entire 
Southwest, known as the Palo Duro Canyon, and is fully and well 
described in one of the reports herewith printed as part of my 
remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 28 the Hereford Brand, a paper pub- 
lished in the Panhandle of Texas, published the following article 
showing the steps taken by myself and others to secure this 
legislation. The article is as follows: 


[From the Hereford Brand, Apr. 28, 1911.] 


Forrest RESERVE IN THE PANHANDLE—TO TAKE QUESTION UP aT ONCE 

WITH SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE WILSON AND BOARD OF ENGINEERS. 

WASHINGTON, April 24, 1911. 

The Congressional Red River Improvement Association, composed of 
Members of Congress whose districts touch Red River, met in the office 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds to-day for the pur- 
pose of perfecting organization for the Sixty-second Congress. Repre- 
sentative MORRIS SHEPPARD was reelected president and Representative 
CHARLES D. CARTER, of Oklahoma, secretary. 

It was decided that the association would appear in a body before 
the Secretary of Agriculture at an early date to present the matter of 
a forest reserve on the headwaters of the Red River. Representative 
SHEPFARD Was requested to arrange a date for the interview with the 
Secretary. Representative Srepnens of Texas was designated to be 
principal spokesman of the association when the interview is held, the 
proposed reserve being in his district. 


PANHANDLE CITIES INTERESTED, 


Representative STEPHENS was also requested to notify the people of 
Amarillo, Canyon City, and other places immediately interested, in 
order that they might have an opportunity of being heard before the 
Secretary. It was also decided that the association should call in a 
body at the office of the Chief of Engineers, Gen. W. H,. Bixby, and 
again urge the establishment of a separate engineering district for Red 
River, the date of the interview with Gen, Bixby to be arranged by Mr. 
SHEPPARD, 

The question of establishing a national forest reserve at the head- 
waters of the Red River has been urged by Representative STEPHENS 
for years, he having had a bill to that effect pending in the past sev- 
eral Congresses, ‘his project, which has a bright prospect under the 
provision of the Appalachian Forest Reserve bill, is of especial interest 
to the people of Amarillo, and especially of Canyon City, which place 
is located at the mouth of the picturesque canyon, where the waters 
from the Red River watershed are gathered for the formation of thé 
stream, It is the leaching of the gypsum sands of the treeless, alkal 
plains of this watershed that gives the Red River its murky color, an 
the foresting of these plains, it is expected, would not only check the 
disastrous floods, but would tend to clear the waters of the stream. 

PROVIDES FOR EXTENSIVE REFORESTING, 

The provision of the Appalachian Forest bill, under which the Red 
River flood-control work might be undertaken, is section 6, which reads 
as follows: 

“That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and directed 
to examine, locate, and recommend for purchase such lands as in his 
judgment may be necessary to the navigable streams, and to report to 
the National Forest Reservation Commission the results of such examl- 
nations, provided that before any lands are purchased by the National 
Vorest Reservation Commission said lands shall be examined by the 
Geological Suryey and a report made to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
showing that the control of such lands will promote or protect the 
navigation of streams on whose watersheds they lie.” 


The following newspaper article, taken from the Evening 
Star, published in this city, explaining further the objects of 
this Red River Association, says: 
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[From the Washington Evening Star, Apr. 26.] 
TO START FOREST RESERVE—MBEMBERS OF CONGRESS PLAN ONE 
RIVER HEADWATERS, 

An association has been. formed by several Members of Congress for 
the establishment of a forest reserve on the headwaters of the Red 
River. The action will be taken under the provisions of the Weeks 
bill, whereby the Appalachian Forest Reserve is being created 

The members of the association are Sheppard, Stephens, and Randell, 
of Texas; Ferris and Carter, of Oklahoma; Craven and Goodwin, of 
Arkansas; and Watkins, Pujo, and Ransdell, of Louisiana. The chatir- 
man of the committee is Representative Sheppard. 

A hearing will be given the association soon after May 1. 


The city of Amarillo is situated within a few miles of this 
noted Paloduro Canyon, and on May 1, 1911, its chamber of 
commerce passed and sent to me as their Representative in 
Congress the following resolution: 


Whereas Hon. JoHN H. Stepnens, Congressman from the Amarillo dis 
trict, has_introduced in Congress and is pressing forward to pa 
sage bill No. 4734, House of Representatives, being a bill for the 
acquiring of national forests on the headwaters of the Red River, 
in the State of Texas; and 

Whereas the national forests and national parks contemplated to be 
created by the enactment into law of said bill would include the 
beautiful and attractive Paloduro Canyon in Randell and Armstrong 
Counties, in close gooey to Amarillo; and 

Whereas the protection and fostering of the cedar and other forest 
trees in sald canyon and at the headwaters cf the Red River would, 
in our opinion, be a decisive step on the part of the National Govern 
ment in the direction of forest preservation and extension, with its 
strong influence on climatic conditions, with its tendency to lessen 
both droughts and floods; and 

Whereas the creation and maintenance of a forest reserve and national 
park, which would be inclusive of far-famed Paloduro Canyon, would 
serve the additional purpose at this healthful and invigorating eleva 
tion of 3,600 feet of ere an additional national playground that 
would be accessible to the people of the whole country, whither they 
might repair for recreation and the restoration of health: 
be it 
Resolved by the directors of the Amarillo Chamber of Commerce, 

That the said House bill 4734 be, and the same is, heartily approved 

gna Congressman STEPHENS is commended for his work in the cause. 


ON RED 


Therefore, 


nd we respectfully bespeak for the passage of the bill the aid of 
Senators Bailey and Culberson and all the Congressmen from Texas, 
and we would likewise invoke the aid of the Secretary of 
ang the National Forest Reserve Commission. 

he Secretary is instructed to furnish a copy of this resolution to 
each of the city papers for publication and to forward a copy of same 
to Congressman STEPHENS and each other Congressman from Texas 
and to the two Senators in Washington, and to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and to the National Forest Reserve Commission. 

Passed and approved this Ist day of May, 1911. 
F. M, SHAUGHNESSY, Secretary. 


A little later the Medical Association of Texas indorsed my 
bill by passing the following resolution: 


Be it resolved by the house of delegates of the State Medical Associa- 
tion of Texas, That the Panhandle of Texas is a healthful country and 
that the Paloduro Canyon is a most beautiful and wonderful natural 
ereation worthy of national recognition and preservation, and it is the 
sense of this body that the Congress of the United States should take 
steps toward the creation of a national park and health resort at this 
wonderful spot. 

On November 19, 1912, the Texas 
Clubs passed the following resolution: 
To the CHAIRMAN TEXAS FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS: 

Whereas in the center of the Texas Panhandle, where only the glimmer 
ing mirage meets the gaze and the vast treeless plains meet the sky 
at every turn of our visage, nature has formed the Paloduro Canyon, 
a sunken garden of grandeur and beauty which winds ifs way a 
thousand feet below, covered with the evergreen cedar and other 
forms of vegetation, and winding, leaping, and flashing from bowlder 
to bowlder at its lowest depth is the clear, cool headwaters of the 
Red River which helps bear on its bosom to the sea the vast com 
merce of the Mississippi Valley; and 

Whereas the conservation of this, one of the greatest natural wonders 


Agriculture 


Federation of Women’s 


of the American Continent, from the destructive power of the al 
mighty dollar is pressing and of vast public concern: Therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Texras Federation of Women’s Clubs in convention 
assembled at Fort Worth, November 19, 1912, That our Senators and 


Representatives in Congress be urged to support the bill of Mr. Str 
PHENS of Texas—H. R. 4737—for acquiring a national park on the 
headwaters of Red River. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be furnished each Texas 


Member of the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States. : 
Mrs. R. W. Simpson, Chairman, Gilmer, 


Mrs. R. 8S. FULLER, Van Alstyne, 
Mrs. Gro. T. JoHNSON, Stockdale, 
Committee on Conservation, 
Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Mr. Speaker, the following letter from Senator SHEPPARD, 
who was at that time a Member of the House, is self-explana- 
tory, and shows fully the steps taken by myself and the fr 
of the Paloduro Canyon to secure this forest reserve and park 
by appropriate departmental work and legislation by Congress 
as a national park: 


COMMITTER ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


nas 


AND GROUNDS, 


UNITED STATE 


Washington, D. C., June 191t. 
Hon. JOHN H. STEPHENS, / 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Drar ConGressMAN: The Congressional Red River Improvement 


W. HU. Bixby, Chief of En- 


Association will meet at the office of Gen 





gineers of the War Department, on Monday afternoon next, June 5, at 
1.45 p. m, We will take up with him the matter of a separate engineer- 
ing district for Red River. After our meeting with him, we will pro- 
ceed to the Department of Agriculture, where we will have a conference, 
at 3 p. m., with the Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. James Wilson, in 
regard to a forest reserve for the headwaters of the Red River. Both 


of these meetings will be of the greatest importance, and you are urged, 
as 2 member of the Congressional Red River Improvement Association, 

to be present. 
Hoping to see you at the times and places herein mentioned, I am, 
with every expression of regard, 
Yours, very truly, Morris SHEPPARD. 


~ 


On June 5 we had the conference referred to with Secretary 
Wilson, and he agreed to investigate the matter fully and report 
on my bill No. 4734 to the chairman of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee as soon as the investigation could be made by him. 

This report was made November 29, 1911, and is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THH SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., November 29, 1911. 


Hon. JOHN LAMB, 


Chairman Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives. 
Pear Sir: On August 8 you referred to the Department of Agricul- 


ture for examination and recommendation House bill 4754, entitled 
“A bill for acquiring national forests on the headwaters of the Red 
River, in the State of Texas.” Before stating an opinion as to the 


advisability of the legislation proposed in this bill, it is desirable first 
to mention briefly the conditions as to topography, ground cover, and 
of the land which prevail on the different portions of the Red 
River watershed. 

So far as the Red River flows through the State of Louisiana, it 
traverses a comparatively level country. Its course is southeasterly, 
and on the south it has no important tributary at all. Its northern 
tributaries in Louisiana are short, originating nearly altogether within 
that State. All of these drain flat, low-lying country, gencrally of much 
fertility, and not especially subject to erosion. At the present time the 
watersheds of these tributaries are very largely covered with forests 
of hardwood and pine. The forest growth, however, is being cut away 
with considerably rapidity, and in many cases cutting is being followed 
by clearing for cultivation, pasturage, and fruit growing. 

In the northwestern corner of Louisiana the Red River has an im- 
ortant western tributary in Sulphur Fork, whose principal watershed 
s in several counties of northeastern Texas. What has been said as to 
conditions of the tributaries in Louisiana applies with equal force to the 
watershed of Sulphur Fork, as conditions are similar in most respects. 

In southwestern Arkansas the Red River bas an important northern 
tributary in Little River, two of the principal branches of which drain 
southeastern Oklahoma and three others the extreme southwestern 
portion of Arkansas. The latter tributaries extend well into and drain 
considerable portions of the mountain section of Polk and Howard 
Counties. Forest still covers most of the mountain section, but many 
clearings have been made, some of which are on very steep slopes 
which ought to be kept in timber. The Arkansas National Forest pro- 
tects a considerable portion of the headwaters of this stream in Ar- 
kansas. Within and adjacent to the national forest are many privately 
owned timber tracts, which are not of value for agriculture and which 
should be kept under forest cover, 

In Oklahoma the Red River has many very important tributaries 
some of them, like North Fork, Washita, and Kiamichi Rivers and 
Boggy Creek, have great length and drain hundreds of square miles of 
country. As is well known, the country forming the most of the water- 
shed of the Red River in Oklahoma is fertile, rolling prairie, on which 
rapid agricultural development is taking place. The only important 
mountain sections within the Oklahoma part of this watershed are the 
Winding Stair and Kiamichi Mountain sections in Le Flore, Latimer, 
Pushmataha, and McCurtain Counties, and Wichita Mountain section 
in Kiowa and Comanche Counties. The Wichita Mountains are now 
protected by the Wichita National Forest. The Winding Stair and 

‘iamichi Mountains are unprotected. They are forest-producing lands 
of value, and to a large extent belong in fee to the Choctaw Indian 
Nation. In taking their individual allotments the Choctaw Indians 
chose the more fertile lands in the river and creek bottoms and still 
retain in tribal ownership the more mountainous and hilly lands above 
referred to, amounting to about 1,500,000 acres. These lands, with stand- 
ing timber, have been appraised at $3,540,000, and are now being offered 
for sale by the Secretary of the Interior as trustee for the Choctaw 
Nation. The tributaries of the Red River which drain this important 
mountain section are Little River, already referred to, and Kiamichi 
River, which has its entire drainage basin in southeastern Oklahoma. 
Together these two streams drain large portions of the four counties 
named above. 

In Texas the Red River has no mpertent tributaries between Sulphur 
Fork, already referred to. and Little Wichita River, which flows into 
it in Clay County. The Little Wichita, Wichita, and Pease Rivers are 
the only important tributaries In western Texas, unless we include 
the Salt Fork, which rises in the Panhandle of Texas but comes into 
the Red River through the North Fork in Oklahoma. The three southern 
tributaries all take their rise in a prairie section, the topography of 
which is in places flat, in places rolling, and only at their extreme 
headwaters considerably broken, They drain a section which has made 
great agricultural advancement during the past 10 years and promises 
good results from dry farming and grazing. 

There remain to be considered only the extreme headwaters of the 
Red River. This river rises in the flat, elevated, prairie country ef 
eastern New Mexico. It flows eastward through the same kind of coun- 
try to Randall County, Tex., where it reaches the escarpment of the high 
plateau on which it rises. It then drops rapidly into a deep canyon 
known as Paloduro Congen through which it flows for some 20 miles. 
Paloduro Canyon is a physical feature of great interest occurring in a 
flat, elevated, as country. It is a great chasm 20 miles long and 
from a half mile to 2 miles or more acress at the rim and in places 600 
to 800 feet deep. The bed of the canyon proper contains 19,430 acres, 
with 1,760 acres of wags ground at the rim. This area all occurs in 
what is called block 6 of Randall County. A minor portion of the 
canyon occurs below block 6, but is relatively unimportant. Abeut one- 
fifth of the canyon bed is covered by forest which consists of cedar and 
hardwoods. 
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As showing the character of the canyon bed as to soil and erosion 
and ef the stream as to flow, I quote the following from a Forest Service 
report prepared in 19038: 

“The stream flowing through Paloduro Canyon, called usually Palo- 
duro Creek, is the headwaters of the Red River. It flows continuously, 
in scanty volume during the dry season, being fed by several perma- 
nent springs which issue from the sides of the canyon just at the base 
of the lower cap rock. In time of sudden heavy rains it is greatly 
increased in volume. These downpours start streams in all the lesser 
channels, and a small fleod urs down each little gully, heavily 
charged with sediment, some of which spreads out and is dropped on 
the red-bed flats, while the rest is swept into the stream to travel east 
into the Mississippi. On the steeper slopes and exposed red beds the 
progress of erosion is so rapid that it can be noted frem year to year. 
This is most striking in the case of old roads. In one instance, in the 
course of 15 years, the entire roadbed has been swaltowed up in a 
— sinkhole, and further up this same road was completely blocked 

y big pieces — off the upper cap rock. Trails and cow paths offer 
a channel for the water, and In two or three years become little gullies, 
necessitating the formation of new paths. On the prairie above, wher- 
ever the sod ts broken by cattle, the ends of the gullies leading down 
to the edge of the upper cap extend themselves quite rapidly. 

“ Sod, as well as brush and tree growth, prevent a certain amount of 
erosion. The thickets of ouk shrub found on certain of the higher 
slopes are very effective, but are confined to a small area. The general 

rogress of eresion, however, is not and can not be effectually checked 

y any kind of natural or artificial growth. The slopes are too steep 
and easily washed away. ‘The difficulties of clothing them with vege- 
tation are toe great, on account of their exposure te the sun, and the 
thinmess and rapid shifting of the soil. The gullyinmg and undermining 
by heavy rains and sudden rises in the streams couk? not be checked 
in the canyon by any kind of soi! cover.” 

Unquestionably the two portions of the Red River watershed which 
are most subject to erosion and which are influential in silting up the 
channel are Paloduro Canyon and the meuntain region of southeastern 
Oklahoma and southwestern Arkansas. Paloduro Canyon, on account of 
its comparatively small area, can have but little influence on the navi- 
gable stretches of the stream from which it is far removed. That it 
should be protected there is no doubt, but its protection is probably 
more desirable on account of its scenic importance than on account of 
its importance as a watershed. Through forestry, however, the tendency 
to erosion might to some extent be reduced. 

The most important area on the entire Red River watershed is the 
mountain section of southeastern Oklahoma already referred to as be- 
longing to the Choctaw Indian Nation and now being offered for sale 
by the Department of the Interior. If this section containing approxi- 
mately a million and a half acres could be purchased and kept under pre- 
tection there is no question but what the flow of the Little River and 
the Kiamichi River would be kept more steady and that their better- 
ment would in turn be influential on the flew of the Red River. 

Other sections of the Red River watershed in Texas and Oklahoma 


are, of course, likely to furnish much sediment which may influence 
navigation, but this sediment, te a large extent, originates on farm 
lands, and the problem here must be solved by careful methods of agri- 


culture rather than by takimg the lands out of agricultural uses and 
turning them to forest growth. 

I accordingly recommend that if considered practicable by your 
committee, and the matter meets with the approval of the Sccre- 
tary of the Interior, that House bill 4734 be modified to permit of the 
purchase of the allotted lands of the Choctaw Indian Nation and of 
other lands more important for the protection of stream flow than for 
other uses in Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Texas. 

I attach for the use of the committee a copy of an unpublished re- 
port by William T. Cox, formerly of the Forest Service, on the un- 
allotted lands of the Choctaw Nation. 

Very truly, yours. JAMES WILSON, Secrctary. 
SECTION D. 


Mr. Speaker, it will be seen by this report that the Secretary 
favored my bill, No. 4784, for the creation of this park and for- 
est reserve if coupled with the purchase of the Choctaw land. 
This adverse report practically killed the bill, for the reason 
that the amount of money to purchase the Indian lands was more 
than the committee would recommend. I have continued the 
fight up to this time, hoping that the time would come when 
Texas could by act of Congress secure an appropriation for this 
park without being tied up with the Choctaw land purchase. I 
would, however, suggest that if the Texas Legislature would pay 
one-half of the amount appropriated by my present bill, which 
would amount to only $250,000, I believe Congress will pay a 
like amount, and thus we would secure one of the finest parks 
and forest reserve in the country. Congress has set the °xample 
of cooperation with the States by paying, on stated terms and 
conditions, one-half the money for public roads in the States, 
and I believe that this cooperation should extend to public parks, 
public Federal buildings, and also to all river and harbor im- 
provements. If this policy were adopted, we would hear no more 
of pork-barrel legislation, but more of harmony and cooperation 
between the States and the Federal Government, and of economy 
in the expenditures of the public funds from the Treasury of the 
United States. 

In conclusion I desire to thank the Chamber of Commerce of 
Amarillo and its committee, who, in order to secure this reserve 
and park, attended two of the annual meetings of the Red River 
Improvement Association and aided me in getting the indorse- 
ment of this body for our reserve and park. 

Amarillo was represented in these annual meetings by the Hon. 
W. J. Crugington and W. M. Cunningham, the present postmaster. 
Mr. Speaker, I will insert as part of my remarks the report of 
W. T. Cox, mentioned by Secretary Wilson in his letter to Chair- 
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man Lamb, of the Agricultural Committee of the House. It is 
as follows: 
FavoraABLe ReEeporr ON THE PROPOSED CHOCTAW NATIONAL FOREST, 


OKLA, 
[By W. T. Cox, forest inspector, Forest Service.] 
LOCATION AND AREA, 


The proposed national forest is situated in the southeastern part of 
Oklahoma and in the Cherokee and Choctaw Nations, extending from 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway on the west to the Arkansas 
line on the east, and from Little River on the south to Illinois River on 
the north. 

The area within which reserve lands should be selected is approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 acres. Of this it is doubtful if more than 40 per 
cent, or 1,600,000 acres, will be available for reserve purposes. Defl- 
nite information concerning allotments will determine how much of the 
suitable timbered area can still be saved. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The country is mountainous throughout. The series of ranges run- 
ning generally east and west are cut by numberless rocky gorges, 
through which tumble the clearest of mountain streams. The ridges 
are narrow and steep, varying in altitude from 700 to nearly 3,000 
feet, and, the valleys for the main part are merely canyons or rugged 
defiles. 

CLIMATE, 


The climate of the region is almost identical with that 
Smith, for which Weather Bureau data is available. In the valleys 
cotton is grown, corn is an excellent crop, most vegetables do well, and 
undoubtedly as soon as restrictions are removed and settlement en- 
couraged, much fruit will be produced in certain localities in this part 
of the Territory. 

The moisture-laden winds come mainly from the 
winter season “ northers"’ are Hable to sweep down. 
is about 40 inches. 


of Fort 


7ulf, but in the 
The precipitation 


THE FOREST. 

The accompanying map, prepared by the Geological Survey, shows 
the timbered lands. ‘The entire area may be considered merchantable 
forest. In the southeastern portion shortleaf pine is the most valuable 
— and it is found in merchantable quantities most all through 
the proposed reserve. In the rougher mountain region at the head of 
Little River, Mountain Fork, and the Kiamichi hardwoods are more 
important. White oak, hickory, red oak, and excellent post oak are 
found most all through the mountainous region, both on the ridges 
and the rocky slopes. Black and sweet gum and black walnut are found 
in merchantable quantities along most of the streams. Red cedar is 
also quite common in a number of localities. On the quadrangles have 
been indicated the most important species of each locality. On 50 per 
cent of the area merchantable pine averaging a thousand feet to the 
acre occurs, and on the whole area there is an average hardwood stand 
of about 800 feet, besides large quantities of immature timber. 

At — much of the region is inaccessible for logging, but a num- 
ber of rivers are drivable, and timber can be marketed in this way 
to the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway. The upper country will 
remain inaccessible until the proposed railroad from Antlers to Arkansas 
is completed. Considerable areas have been cut over, or rather merely 
culled, for the choice pine and for ash and walnut, and some of the 
chGicest white oak has been cut for staves. 

Fires are very common throughout the proposed reserve, nearly the 
whole area being burned over every year. The fires are caused mainly 
by reckless hunters from Texas, Arkansas, and cities of the Mississippi 
Valley. The damage from fires, while important in the mature timber, 
is exceedingly great in the case of reproduction, mast, and range. 

Along the rivers and in places on the hills good land is found, but 
this is generally very limited. There are but few settlers except in 
the vicinity of Smithville, Hoochetown, Bethal, and Lukfata. The area 
in cultivation can probably be doubled, but nearly all the cultivable 
land is either allotted or has been omitted from the area recommended 
for reservation. 


On the upper slopes of Winding Stair Mountain, Bus::lo Mountain, 


and the Kiamichi Range are a number of sections which might be 
considered barren land, as it is too rocky even for the growth of 
timber. 


All of the rivers that rise in this mountainous region are swift, and 
on account of the rocky formations are subject to severe floods. They 
earry but little silt, but with any attem ted clearing on the higher 
Slopes disastrous results may be expected through erosion and increased 
flood damage. None of the streams are used for development of power, 
but there are numerous opportunities for such development, especially 
on Little River, Mountain Fork, and Glover. Irrigation is not practiced, 
though there are places where undoubtedly it would be profitable. 

With the settlement of the country along Red River and the valuable 
agricultural lands west of the proposed reserve, there will be a demand 
for all sorts of timber used on ranches: and with the development of 
the immense coal deposits and asphalt beds, mining timber wil! be in 
great demand; and there is already a steady market for railroad ties 
and fence posts, of which this reserve will have an enormous supply. 
Lying, as it does, on the edge of the Great Plains, the demand for this 
material is certain to increase rather than diminish. 

The region is crossed by the Frisco Railroad, the Rock Island, and 
the Kansas City, Pittsburgh & Gulf. Wagon roads have been con- 
Structed along some of the streams, but most of the country is acces- 
sible only by means of steep, rocky trails, and to a limited extent by 
canoe, 

There has been little actual lumbering, but culling has been done, 
and the walnut has been cut out except in very inaccessible places. 
White pine was cut; much young timber remains merchantable, though 
severely damaged by fire. Undoubtedly the creation of a reserve in 
this part of the Territory wili make lumbering permanent and insure 
the perpetuation of the small mill industry now found here. Unless a 
reserve is created, the timber, at the rate it is now being acquired, is 
certain within two or three years to pass into the hands of a few 
large timber companies, chief of which are the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co, and the Southern Trust Co. The prices being paid for stumpage 
are exceedingly low. Oak has scarcely any value in the back districts, 
and estimates made by cruisers are invariably far below the actual 
stand. The Indians will, therefore, under present conditions receive 
practically nothing for their valuable timber holdings, and monopoly 
of timber in the Territory will be certain. 

Some years ago grazing was important throughout this region, but 
on account of the persistent burning of the woods many of the small 
ranchers have been compelled to go out of the stock business and 
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others suffer great loss. One of the most desirable results than 
be brought about by a forest reserve will be the encouragement 
stock raising in this country so well adapted to the industry. At present 
it is doubtful if there are 3,000 head of cattle in the entire area. and 
nearly all are owned by residents of the valleys immediately adjacent. 
Under proper regulations the range is capable of supporting eight times 


ean 


’ 
ot 


that number during the grazing season. In addition to the eattle. a 
considerable number of hogs range in the hills, but these, too, are 
suffering from forest fires, and great losses are reported. Wolves alse 
are causing much loss to the ranchers. Some of the area is well suited 
to sheep and Angora goats, but none are owned or run here 

Although fires are so prevalent they are easily controlled in this 


kind of forest and with the help of the ranchers can be almost entirely 
prevented, the people are heartily in favor of stopping them, and will 
welcome any regulations that will tend to bring this about. 
also be counted on to render assistance whenever called 
fires. 


They can 
upon to fight 
SITUATION, 

From personal observations on the ground and conversation with 
prominent men in the Territory it is very desirable that an effert be 
made at once to provide for a reserve in this locality. Principal Chief 
McCurtain, of the Choetaw Nation, is in tavyor of the Government buy 
ing all unallotted timberlands and administering them according to the 
regulations now in force on western reserves. This is advisable for 
many reasons, he says, but principally because it will close up once and 
for all the unsatisfactory and annoying relations between the Indians 
and the Government over land. Under present laws there is bound to 
remain, after all allotments are completed and advertised sales made, a 
large amount of rough mountain land which will be only a source 
trouble, complications, and disproportionate expense. Inspector Wright, 
of the Indian Service ; Hon. Tams Bixby, of the Dawes Commission; Peter 
J. Hudson, auditor of the Choctaw Nation: Mr. B. F. Hackett, United 
States commissioner at Antlers; and Judge Humphrey, of Atoka, are 
all in favor of a reserve. There are said to be about 3,000,000 acres of 
rough timbered lands remaining unallotted in the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Nations. Possibly one-third of this is suitable for agricultural 
purposes, but upward of one and one-half million acres are decidedly 
unfit for farming, although well suited for the growth of timber such 
as is found here. Practically every man in the Territory who has 
expressed his sentiments on the subject is most pronounced in his 
desire to have this wild timberland placed under Government control 
so that fires may be prevented and the timber and range properly ad- 
ministered. 

There is a tremendous future in coal mining in the Territory between 
Fort Smith and the Chickasaw country. The present and rapidly 
increasing mining developments and the varied activities of the rxur- 
rounding region are dependent upon a continuous and convenient supply 
of timber. The timber resources of these mountains would be entirely 
adequate if judiciously used and properly protected. Under the present 
conditions the standing timber will be rapidly destroyed and reproduc 
tion rendered impossible; moreover, the denudation of these important 
watersheds will enormously increase the destruction by floods of the 
rich bottom lands along the Red and Arkansas Rivers. 

The opposition to a reserve will come mainly from speculators, who 
for some time have been wrongfully taking advantage of the Indians 
and depriving them of their rights. The activity in this respect is 
very great, and it will be but a short time until all the valuable timber 
is fost to the Indians and Government if the present policy is to 
continue. 

Another source from which some opposition may be expected is the 
so-called Gordon-Choctaw Game Preserve Association. It was through 
the efforts of this association to obtain title to a large tract of mountain 
land that the proposition to establish a reserve in this locality was 
brought up. Considering the nature of the land which Mr. Gordon and 
his associates desire, it would be inadvisable to permit the purchase 
by private parties of such a large area in the midst of what should 
a Federal reserve. Although the purpose of Mr. Gordon to establish a 
game preserve may be a worthy one, there is no necessity for a private 
preserve covering such an immense area, especially when there x 
merchantable stand of hardwood over nearly all of it, and great quan- 
tities of pine. If Mr. Gordon is to be allowed to purchase any of the 
land, it should be not to exceed 60,000 acres immediately south and 
east of Tuskahomma, as indicated on attached map forming a part of 
this report; and even this tract could be handled more efficiently by 
Government rangers and the game even better protected under proper 
regulations than would be possible by an association of citizens. Dr. 
Miller, one of the charter members of the association, expressed his 
willingness to have the proposed game preserve reduced to 50,000 acres. 

Segregated coal land is said to be worked now by paying Indians a 
royalty of 8 (7?) cents per ton. Why not handle coal land in connection 
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with the timber? The revenues would thus be enormous. Asphalt 
could be handled in the same way. 
RECOMMENDATIONS, 
It is respectfully and urgentiy recommended that all unallotted 


lands within the lines indicated on the attached map of the Territory 
be purchased at the value placed upon land and timber by the Dawes 
Commission. This will be satisfactory to the Indians, to the Dawes 
Commission, and. no doubt, to the Indian Office; certainly to the white 
people of the Territory. The valuation varies from 25 cents to about 
$3 per acre, and the pine is rated at 50 cents per thousand. No value 
has been placed upon hardwood. It will thus be seen that purchase by 
the United States will be a good bargain. The revenue from the reserve 
should, within a very few years, pay for the entire tract besides main- 
taining an efficient administrative force. Especially would this be true 
if the coal lands and asphalt can be handled in connection. It is recom- 
mended that immediate steps be taken to stop all allotments within the 
lines indicated on the attached map, for there is plenty of desirable 
farming land outside this area to complete all allotments. 

It is confidently believed that a forest reserve here would be vastly 
more effective in controlling the Arkansas and Red Rivers than all the 
contemplated ‘“improvements”’ and those that have been made at 
enormous expense in the channels of these streams. 

As a game refuge the reserve could be made exceedingly valuable, for 
then the game laws would be enforced. At present deer are hounded 
winter and summer until, even in the roughest mountains, they are well 
nigh exterminated. Two or three years ago turkeys were abundant: 
now they are everywhere scarce. With the enforcement of even very 
ordinary game laws, such as a short open season and reasonable bag 
for turkeys and prohibiting the use of dogs in hunting deer, the reserve 
would soon become very attractive to sportsmen and a delightful sum- 
mer camping ground for people of the lower Mississippi Valley. In 
this connection it is recommended that the patenting of home lots be 
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rovided for in the reserve, so that people from the ney settled 
States round about may actually own homes here in the hills, where 
they can breathe in air that is pure and enjoy mountain scenery which 
compares favorably with the best of the Appalachians. 
The accompanying copies of telegrams, letters, and maps are pertinent 
and should be considered part of this report. 
Wm. T. Cox. 


| Telegram.] 
Fort Smirn, ARK., November 28, 1906. 
Inspector Wricut, Muskogee, Ind, T.: 


\re you willing to recommend purchase by Government of large areas 
of reugh timbered land remaining unalletted, to be administered like 


western forest reserves for conservative lumbering and protection of 
streams? Good land to be sold at cost to settlers. Please answer this 
morning, Hotel Main, Government collect. 
Cox, Forest Inspector. 
{ Telegram. ] 
MUSKOGER, IND, T., November 28, 7906. 
Cox, lorest Inspector, 


Hotel Main, Fort Smith, Ark.: 


Answering telegram, I should recommend favorable consideration to 
proposition, although can not say how department would consider same. 
Wrianvr, Inspector. 


{ Telegram. ] 
Forr SMITH, ARK., November 28, 1906. 
TAMS Bixsy, Muskogee, Ind, T.: 

Are you willing to recommend purchase by Government of large 
areas of rough timbered land remaining unallotted, to be administered 
like western forest reserves for conservative lumbering and protection 
of streams? Good land to be sold at cost to settlers. Please answer 
this morning, Hotel Main, Government collect. 

Cox, Forest Inspector, 


[| Telegram. ] 
MuskocnEn, IND. T., November 28, 1906. 
Forest Inspector Cox, 
Hotel Main, Fort Smith, Ark.: 

1 am willing to recommend purchase by Government of large tracts 
of rough ‘imbered land in Indian Territory, to be administered like 
western forest reserves and for protection of streams, the reservation 
to be reserved as hunting grounds for Indians by blood. 

Brxby, Commissioner. 

Mr. Speaker, I have in this Congress succeeded in securing a 
fish hatchery station for my district, which will, I understand, be 
located on this Paloduro Canyon above and near this park. The 
small fish escaping from this hatchery will continually stock 
this park, and ultimately the whole length of Red River and 
its tributaries will be stocked with the many varieties of Govern- 
ment food fish that are suitable to this climate. The fishing 
facilities offered by this hatchery will greatly add to the beauty, 
utility, and value of this wonderful park and health and pleasure 
resort, 


State Game Laws. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DORSEY W. SHACKLEFORD, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe Hovusr or RepresENTATIVEs, 
Thursday, February 8, 1917. 


Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing letter: 

STate or Missouri, 
Srate GAME AND FiIsH DEPARTMENT, 
St. Louis, Mo., February 65, 1917. 
lion. Dorsny W. SHACKLEFORD, 
House of Representatives, Washtngton, D. O. 


My Drar Srr: I am taking the liberty of writing you with relation 
to a bill that is now pending in Congress, and which will affect the 
present State game laws of the State of Missouri should the bill be 
enacted into law. 

On January 13, 1917, there was introduced into the Senate a bill by 
Senator Hirencockx, which is known as Senate bill 7858, and on 
the same date there was a bill introduced into the House by Congress- 
man FLoop, a bill which is known as H. R. 20080. Both bills are 
identical, and their object is to give effect to the migratory-bird treaty 
ratified between this country and Canada on December 6, 1916. 

The above bill was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the Senate and the House, and as you are a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs in the House I desire to explain to you some of the 
facts about this bill and its objects. 

In the year 1913 there was enacted into law by Congress a bill known 
as the Weeks-McLean bill for the protection of migratory birds, but the 
Government has made no effort to enforce that law, due to the fact 
that two United States district courts and the State Supreme Court of 
Maine have held the Weeks-McLean law unconstitutional, and no court, 
State or Federal, has upheld that law. Senator McLw#an, of Connecti- 
cut, has openly stated on the floor of the Senate that his law (Weeks- 
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McLean) is unconstitutional, but the Senator also stated that if Con- 
gress would ratify the treaty with Canada then the Weeks-McLean law 
would be constitutional; but the promoters of the Weeks-McLean law 
are now mailing out letters to the public advising the public to write 
or wire their Senators and Congressmen to support the Hitchcock-Flood 
bill, which your committee now has under consideration, and they state 
in their letters that if the above bill is not passed at the present session 
of Congress all Federal legislation for the conservation of migratory 
birds will become a dead letter ; therefore they admit the Weeks-McLean 
law is unconstitutional, and that the right to legislate for the protection 
of migratory birds and game is a right within each State and not 
within the power of the Federal Government, but they are now asking 
you to support a bill that they 7 state will take the sovereign 
rights of the States under the Federal Constitution and put them in 
the hands of the Federal Government without the amendment of the 
Federal Constitution, as set forth by the tenth amendment in the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

I desire to state that all the above activity is being carried on by the 
arms and ammunition makers in the East, and they are now making 
every effort possible to get the Hitchcock-Flood bill passed at the pres- 
ent session of Congress; and I will say that the movement for Federal 
conservation of migratory birds is being carried on for financial gain 
by the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., of New Haven, Conn.; Reming 
ton Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co., of 233 Broadway, New York 
City ; and many other arnis and ammunition makers, of which I have a 
list. The American Game Protective Association, of 233 Broadway, 
New York City; National Association of Audubon Societies, of 1974 
Broadway, New York City; and the Permanent Wild Life Protection 
Fund, also of New York City, are the official representatives of the 
large arms and ammunition makers, and the above associations are 
carrying on the activity at Washington, D, C., for the passage of the 
Hitcheock-Floed bill, and I can submit the evidence to prove my state- 
ments before a committee from Congress. 

I have submitted some of the evidence to Senator Rseup, and as you 
know, the Senator has always been against this Federal legislation for 
conservation of migratory birds and will oppose the legislation at this 
session of Congress, 

The arms and ammunition makers, through their representatives, the 
above associations, have boasted in the newspapers and sportsmen’s 
press that the treaty with Canada and the Hitchcock-Flood measure 
— in Congress will bind the hands of the United States Supreme 

ourt from giving a decision in the Shauver case, which is the test of 
the constitutionality of the Weeks-McLean law. 

I feel certain that you are not in favor of a bill (Hitchcock-Fload 
bill) which will bind the hands of the United States Supreme Court 
so that the sovereign rights of the great State of Missouri can not be 

rotected and restored to the people of this State by the United States 
Supreme Court. I assure you that any support you give the people and 
sportsmen of the State of Missouri will be greatly appreciated. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, ArtHuur D, HOLTHAus, 
Deputy Commissioner. 

P. S.—You may use this letter as you see fit in the interest of the 

people of this State 


Appropriations for Army and Navy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL H. MILLER, 
PBNNSYLVANIA, 


OF 
In tHe House or RerresenrTatives, 
Thursday, February 8, 1917. 


Mr. MILLER of Pennsyivania. 
that I shall make on this bill—the Naval appropriation bill— 
I criticize no member of the Appropriation Committee. At 
the outstart I desire to state that I approve, without quali- 
fication, the action taken by the President as set forth in his 
address delivered before the joint session of Congress February 
2, severing diplomatic relations with the Imperial German 
Government. Should it become necessary in the future, in 
the opinion. of the President, for the protection of American 
citizens, to take further and more drastic action, I shall will- 
ingly and ungrudgingly support him in every effort put forth 
by him, and every request made by him, to enable him to main- 
tain the honor of our Nation. 

I believe, however, that many of the expenditures recom- 
mended by this bill, and a supplement thereto (H. R. 20781) 
introduced in the House February 6, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, are not necessary at this time. The 
two bills recommend an appropriation of the very large sum of 
$501,453,245. 

I believe a résumé of the appropriations for the Army and 
Navy, including the appropriations for fortification, for the 
Sixty-second, Sixty-third, and first session of the Sixty-fourth 
Congresses, and the recommendations for the second session of 
the Sixty-fourth Congress, would be illuminating at this time. 

The appropriations for these purposes—Army, Navy, and 
fortifications—for the Sixty-second Congress were $466,551 ,559. 

For the Sixty-third Congress, $513,969,563. 

For the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress, $611,556,287. 

Recommended for the second session of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, $501,453,245. This amount has already been increased by 


Mr. Speaker, in the remarks 











amendment in the Committee of the Whole House over $10,- 
000,000, and we may reasonably expect that by the time the bills 
are finally passed by Congress the amount will be much larger. 
But if the amounts as finally passed do not exceed the amount 
recommended, the total amounts appropriated by the Sixty- 
fourth Congress for the Army, Navy, and fortifications will 
reach the startling sum of $1,420,926,733. 

The amounts appropriated for the Army, Navy, and fortifi- 
cations by the Sixty-second, Sixty-third, and first session of the 
Sixty-fourth Congresses, and recommended for this session, are 
as follows: 











Year. Navy. Army. |Fortifications.; Total. 

a ae 

Siti os eh tes $129, 739,055 | $90,558,712} $4,036,235 | $224,334,002 
i Cecvcceccccs 142, 743, 162 94, 266, 145 5, 218, 250 242, 217, 557 
ala eee 148, 254,332 | 101,019, 212 5,627,700 | 254, 901, 244 
Wee accsdiccscceccustexs 151, 083,908 | 101,974,195 6, 060, 216 259, 068, 319 
BORO h 6 tego sacdviunse cans | 318,212,207} 267,596, 530 25, 717, 550 611, 556, 287 
Ris cctnienshones 351, 453,245 | 247,061, 108 60, 855, 593 659, 369, 946 
eR ee tate 902, 475, 902 | 107, 545, 544 | 2, 251, 447,355 


| 1, 241, 435, 909 | 
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To the amount of $659,369,946 for the second session of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, the $150,000,000 recommended by the 
supplementary bill H. R. 20781, referred to above, brings the 
total for the second session of the Sixty-fourth Congress to 
the sum of $809,369,946. 

I can not believe the very able and efficient chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, Mr. Frrzcerarp, of New York, ap- 
proves of this unusual increase of expenditures. 

I do not believe the able and efficient chairman of the Ways 


and Means Committee, Mr. Kircnitn, of North Carolina, ap- | 


proves of this increased expenditure at this time. He has al- 
ready exhausted all visible and invisible sources of raising 
revenue to meet the expected appropriations of this Congress. 

And for what purpose are we now so energetically exploiting 
the preparedness hobby? Does any member of the Naval Com- 
mittee believe that Germany has an intent to attack any city, 
or any of the coasts, of the United States? Can she spare a 
soldier or a battleship to invade or menace our land? She has 
all, and more, than she can attend to in Hurope. Her object is 
to weaken the allies and if possible destroy, in the ocean zone 
prescribed by her, shipping carrying munitions, food, and so forth, 
to the allies, or to neutral countries that may reach the allies. 

No one can defend her course. It is inhuman. It is brutal. 
It is barbarous. But war is all this. Gen. Sherman summed it 
all up in one word—hell! 

But when we appropriate all this money, then what? The 
war will be over before we can have a battleship built and paid 
for out of the excess naval appropriation, or an army division 
raised, armed, and equipped, and the expenses thereof defrayed 
out of the excess Army appropriation. 

Do the gentlemen who advocate these exorbitant appropria- 
tions propose to send a battleship or a regiment across the 
ocean to participate in the European war? Has not our fears 
warped our judgment? Have we not become hysterical? 

We have already in the last four years increased our annual 
taxes by new sources of revenue over $900,000,000 a year. 
How many more million dollars new taxes do we propose to 
assess and collect next year, and each year for the next four 
years? 

Sometime the overburdened taxpayer will “turn,” then the 
deluge. 


—_— ——_ ——— 


National Prohibition of the Liquor Traffic. 





“How much longer are we, the people of the United States, going to 
tolerate an institution which is eating at the very heartstrings of the 
people and undermining the foundations of our Government?”’ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN G. COOPER, 
OF OHIO, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, February 9, 1917. 
THE CHALLENGE OF A CRISIS 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in the fall of 1914 there 
came 2 message across the Atlantic that Europe was at war. To 
the American people it was like a bolt of lightning coming from 
the clear sky. But nevertheless it was true, and from that day 
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to this there has been raging in Europe the most inhuman, 
bloody war since the world began. Millions of men have lost 
their lives, entire countries have been torn asunder by shot 
and shell, the life’s blood of the best young manhood has 
clotted upon the battle field, millions of widows and orphans 
have been left desolate, with no father’s hand to guide and 
protect them. Words would fail me were I to attempt to 
describe to you the terrible suffering, misery, and want that 
has been brought to the people of these warring nations during 
the more than two years of this terrible struggle. 

On that eventful day when the bugle sounded the call for 
men to join the colors and go to the front, there was no 
hesitating. Brave men left their homes and firesides and an- 
swered the call by the millions. Why? ‘They had heard the 
challenge of a crisis, and that is the message that is being 
brought to the American people to-day, “The challenge of a 
crisis.” 

THE GREAT AMERICAN CRISIS, 

The great crisis which is facing the American people at this 

time is how much longer are we going to tolerate an institution 


| that is eating at the very heartstrings of our people and under- 


I refer to the wn- 
much longer will the 


mining the foundations of our Government. 
American licensed liquor traffic. How 


| United States Government be a partner to this evil, which is 


the greatest enemy to the home, to the church, to the schools, 
to the State and the Nation that we have to-day? Yes, my 
fellow countrymen, this is the question that is facing the AmerI- 
‘an people to-day. But we thank God that the battle to drive 
the liquor traffic out of our land is well under way, and to-day 
our hearts rejoice as we see the temperance forces steadily 
marching forward in this great fight to the final victory, when 
we shall see the total abolition of the liquor traffic from the 


| United States of America. 


That day is not very far away, for I believe that when the 
year 1920 shall have passed there will not be a drop of intoxi- 
eating liquor legally manufactured or sold in the United States 
of America for beverage purposes. Yes, my friends, we have 
reason to rejoice to-day for the wonderful ‘progress that the 
temperance movement has made during the last 20 years. 
Over half the States in the Union have eliminated eld Joha 
Barleycorn from within their borders; 27 out of the 48 States 
have entered the dry column; of the 2,543 counties in this 
country there are only 355 in which liquor is sold; 85 per cent 
of our country is dry area and 65 per cent of our people live 
in dry territory. To-day we can travel from coast to coast 
without going into a wet State; starting at the Atlantic coast 
in old Virginia we go south into North Carolina, then west 
through Tennessee, Arkansas, and Okiahoma, then northwest 
through Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, and 
Oregon to the Pacific coast without touching a wet State. And 
so the temperance forces have gone steadily marching on, until 
the prespect for Nation-wide prohibition looks brighter than it 
ever did before. 

The next logical step to progress and the abolition of 
the liquor traffic will be the submission by Congress to the 
several States of an amendment to the Federal Constitution 
for national prohibition, which when ratified by three-fourths 
of the States of the Union will prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquor throughout the Nation. 

THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC CORRUPTS POLITICS 

The liquor traffic ought to pe abolished from the standpoint 
of clean politics. Wherever the traflic exists we have corrup- 
tion in politics. To carry out their corrupt practices the liquor 
business will resort to anything that is unlawful. It will not 
stop at violating the laws of God and man, there is no legislator 
it will not bribe, and no voter it will not buy if it can. It has 
its powerful lobbies at the doors and on the floors of our legisla- 
tive halls, hounding our public officials night and day trying to 
force them to enact laws that will be for its benefit and in the 
interest of the corrupt business. 

The last State-wide fight for prohibition in Texas gives us an 
example of what it will do in trying to corrupt voters. During 
this campaign in Texas the liquor interests poured into that 
State mere than $1,000,000 in trying to buy up the electorate. 
A fearless attorney general in this State was determined to 
prosecute them. He seized the books of one brewery, and 
the evidence that he found should make the blush of shame 
come to every American citizen that believes in clean, honest 
politics. 

When they knew they were caught for violating the election 
laws they came into court and paid $275,000 fines and $50,000 
court costs. In the books that the attorney general seized 
were some very interesting letters. One these letters was 
from Adolphus Busch, the big brewer from St. Louis; and I 
have here an extract from it in which he says: 


of 
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It may cost us millions and even more to win this fight, but what 


of it? I will give $100,000 extra if necessary. I mean to say by the 
above that everyone interested in the business should be willing to 


sacrifice all and everything he possesses to save our business from 


being ruined by a fanatical part of the people. 
OTHER EXAMPLES OF CORRUPTION. 

My friends, we do not need to go as far as Texas to find this 
corrupt hand in politics. We have recently heard from them 
in the States of Indiana and Pennsylvania. The disgraceful 
record of liquor corruption in Terre Haute is still fresh in the 
minds of the people of our country. In this city the saloon 
was the meeting place of corrupt politicians, and they had a 
great system established for collecting money to help them win 
at the elections. 

An investigation was made with regard to the corrupt con- 
dition in politics in this city, and as a result 16 men were sent 
to the Federal prison at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. When these 
men were sentenced, the judge who presided at their trials 
made the statement that 90 per cent of the corruption in politics 
in Terre Haute could be traced to the saloon. 

Again, in Pennsylvania we see the liquor people violating the 
corrupt-practices law, and out of the 100 indictments made a 
short time ago for violation of the election laws 70 of those 
indicted were brewery officials. Now, according to press re- 
ports they are trying to have the laws of the United States set 
aside, Claiming they are within their lawful rights when they 
spend $3,000,000 to corrupt politics in Pennsylvania. And at 
this point I desire to insert in the Recorp an article which up- 
peared in the daily newspapers on December 16, 1916: 
BREWERS UPHOLD USE OF MONEY IN ELECTON—COURT PLEA 


NATION’S RIGHT TO CURB ACTIVITIES—‘ MONEY THEIR ONLY 
GUAGE,” 


DENIBS 
LAN- 


PITTsbURGH, PA., December 16. 

Attacking the Federal corrupt-practices act as unconstitutional, at- 
torneys for 75 brewing corporations indicted for the alleged illegal use 
of money in the congressional campaign of 1914 to-day in the United 
States district court here attempted to have the indictments set aside. 

D. P. Hibbard, of Philadelphia, in his argument, declared that Con- 
gress had no more right to abridge the rights of the defendants than 
it had to abridge the right of free speech or a free press, as the 
campaign carried on by the brewing interests had been “ educational, 
not corrupting.” 

George E. Shaw, of Pittsburgh, cited principles laid down by Alex- 
ander Hamilton in support of his contention that the Federal Govern- 
ment had no right whatever to regulate elections, and in defining the 
word “ money” as used in the act said: “ The only language through 
which a corporation can speak is through spending money.” 


Mr. Speaker, the liquor people themselves admit the corrup- 
tion and evil of their business, and to verify this statement I 
quote from the exact words which appeared in an editorial in 
the National Liquor Dealers’ Journal of September 10, 1913, 
which is as follows: 

[ Editorial, National Liquor Dealers’ Journal.] 


To us there is the handwriting on the wall, and its interpretation 
spells doom, ‘The liquor business is to blame. It seems incapable of 


learning any lesson of advancement or any motive but profit. To per- 
petuate itself, it has formed alliances with the slums that repel all 
conscientious and patriotic citizens. It deliberately aids the most 


corrupt political powers, and backs with all of its resources the most 
unworthy men, the most corrupt and recreant officials. It does not 
aid to the purification of municipal, State, or National administrations. 
* * * There are billions of property involved, and an industry of 
great employing and tax-paying ability; but when the people decide 
that the truth is being told about the alcoholic liquor trade, the money 
value will not count, for conscience aroused puts the value of man 
above all things. 


Mr. Speaker, this terrible indictment against the liquor traffic 
is not the statement of the temperance orator, but the words of 
the editor of the National Liquor Dealers’ Journal. 


THD SALOON IS THE BREEDING PLACE FOR PROSTITUTION AND CRIMRB, 


That the saloon is largely responsible for immorality and pros- 
titution was demonstrated by the report of the Chicago vice com- 
mission on the social evil in Chicago. On page 34 of the report 
the commission has the following to say about prostitution and 
the saloon: 


The commission has found in its investigation that the most danger- 
ous immoral influence and the most important financial influence, out- 
side of the business of prostitution as carried on in houses, is the dis- 
orderly saloon, The proprietors of these places are using prostitutes 
as an adjunct to the sale of beer and liquor, and are allowing them to 
openly solicit for immoral purposes in their rear rooms, ‘This is done 
in spite of the constant statement of the brewers and liquor dealers that 
they are against the use of prostitutes in saloons which they supply. 

During the period of its investigation the commission has secured 
definite information regarding 445 saloons in different parts of the city. 
The investigators have counted 929 unescorted women in these saloons, 
who by their actions and conversation were believed to be prostitutes, 
In fact, they were solicited by more than 236 women in 256 different 
saloons, all of whom, with the exception of 98, solicited for rooms, 
* hotels,” and houses of prostitution over the saloons 

Another feature of the saloon which is pernicious is the yaudeville 
shows of lewd nature conducted in the rear rooms. This is so wide- 
spread in the saloons mentioned in the class above that the public and 
police seem to have taken the attitude that because it exists it should 
be allowed to continue. Many young men, to say nothing of women, 
have been lured by the entertainment provided in these resorts to acts 
which they never contemplated when they entered the saloon for drinks 











only. Could the general public know the extent of the saloon's degrad- 
ing influence in so many instances it would insistently demand an im- 
mediate and permanent change in the situation. 

Throughout its report the commission cites instance after in- 
stance showing how the use of intoxicating liquors as a bey- 
erage and immorality are closely associated. 

The Chicago vice commission must be regarded as a fair and 
unbiased authority. It was appointed by the mayor and city 
council of Chicago to investigate immorality in that city, and 
was composed of a representative group of business and profes- 
sional men of all religious beliefs, headed by Dean Walter T. 
Sumner. 

Dr. E. O. Taylor, of Boston, in his message of science to legis- 
latures, says: 

The principal agency by which 300,000 girls are led astray every 
year in this country is liquor. * * * And this statement is con- 
firmed by the report of the legislative antivice committee of Wisconsin, 
which was filed with the secretary of state December 5, 1914. This re- 
port says: “ The greatest cause for commercialized vice is the use of 
intoxicating liquor.” 

Mr. Speaker, what a revelation this is. That we, the people 
of the United States, living in a so-called Christian, civilized 
country should permit such an institution as the saloon, which 
lures 300,000 of our young girls along the downward path of 
prostitution every year. 

THE SALOON AS A CRIME BREEDER, 

Mr. Speaker, that the saloon has no rival as a crime breeder 
no one will deny. The chaplains of penitentiaries of Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois give the following figures showing the per- 
centage of inmates who owe their imprisonment wholly or in 
part to liquor: 

ler cent. 


Fate bis cain ica es a a ie 80 
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Mr. Speaker, it is not necessary for me to say any more with 
regard to the relation of the saloon and crime, but at this time 
I ask permission to insert as part of my remarks a letter relat- 
ing to this subject which T received some time ago from a very 
distinguished Member of this body: 

HIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF UNITED STATES, 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS, 
Washington, D, C., December i1, 1916. 
IIon, Joun G, Cooper, 
Washington, D. C. 


My DPrar CONGRESSMAN: I am writing this letter at your request, 
stating to you the effect of intoxicating liquor as a producer of crime 
in so far as it has come within my personal observation. 

It was my privilege to serve in the courts of the State of Mississippi 
during a period of about seven years in the several capacities of county 
attorney, district attorney, and circuit judge. The county attorney is 
a county prosecuting officer and assistant to the district attorney in 
the circuit court, the district attorney is a district prosecuting officer 
trying all misdemeanors and felonies in the cireuit court, which has 
jurisdiction of all civil eases brought at law in contradistinction to 
equity and also plenary jurisdiction of all misdemeanors and felonies. 

It will thus be seen that my opportunities for observation were ex- 
eellent. 

During my service I busied myself in the effort to learn the causes 
of crime in my district, which I believe to be typical of the State at 
large. I carefully prepared my cases, as was necessary, and learned 
the history of the cases as thoroughly as possible. 

I found that from 85 to 95 per cent of all crimes committed in my 
district from murder through the entire category of crime was directly 
due to whisky or kindred beverages. 


In one county, the most populous of the district, I tried from 10 to 
20 men for murder each year, and almost without exception I found 
that whisky was the cause of the homicide. In short, in one county 


alone, we had each year from 10 to 20 dead men, from 10 to 20 men 
sent to the penitentiary for life or hanged, from 10 to 20 widows, and 
from 10 to 20 or 30 or 40, as the case might be, orphans or half orphans 
thrown more or less upon the mercies of a rather thoughtless world, 
and all of this with its attendant sorrow, suffering, and heartbreak, 


with other attendant evils was due to intoxicating Hquor. ‘This in 
respect to murder in one county alone. In addition, there ‘vere the 
rapes, embezziements, highway robberies, larcenies, assaults and bat- 


teries with intent to kill, potential murders, ete. 

Whisky is the greatest crime producer, in my epinion, 

If we could get rid of whisky in Mississippi we would rid ourselves 
of from 85 to 95 per cent of our criminal-expense account, of our 
criminal population, of our inmates of penal institutions, and of the 
suffering and sorrow that crime brings not alone to the criminal but 


also to the innocent. 

Mississippi is a prohibition State, but I am thoroughly convinced 
that we can not be dry until our neighboring States also prohibit the 
sale of liquor. 

If you think that this letter can be of use to you in the great and 
worthy work that you are doing for prohibition, you are at liberty to 
use it whenever or wherever you like 

Sincerely, yours, WEBB VENABLE. 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS OF PROHIBITION, 


Mr. Speaker, the supporters of the Iquor traffic are working 
overtime in trying to leave the impression in the minds of the 
voters that prohibition is a deplorable thing for any community 
to adopt. They are forever making the assertion that wherever 


prohibition has been adopted the result has been a general bus!i- 
ness depression in all lines of commercial activity; that prohi- 
bition has the result of throwing thousands of people out of 











work, and that there would be hundreds of vacant store build- 
ings in our large cities, and that there would be more liquor 
sold and drunk, there would be more crimes committed, and 
more arrests for drunkenness under prohibition than under 
license. : 

Now, no one can blame the liquor people for making these 
assertions, for to-day they are fighting for the very existence of 
their business ; but let us be fair and examine the facts. Let us 
call in the witness and examine the testimony. The defendant 
in this case is prohibition and the prosecutor is the liquor traffic. 

The supporters of the liquor traffic, and most of the witnesses 
on this side are people who are financially interested in the 
business, say that prohibition tends to retard the development 
of the community from the social, moral, industrial, and business 
standpoint. ; ; 

A good indication as to what prohibition will do is what it 
has done in the cities, counties, and States where it has been 
tried. So in order to be fair and give prohibition an impartial 
trial we should listen to the testimony of the people who live 
in districts where prohibition of the liquor traffic has been in 
force, and not listen to the testimony of paid hirelings of the 
liquor interests, some of whom have never been within thousands 
of miles of the prohibition territory that they are so eager to 
condemn. 

SOMB WET EVIDENCE. 

A few days ago I read an article in one of the Washington 
daily papers which was given to the press by a Col. J. A. Own- 
bey, in which he states: 

Prohibition has been in force just about a year in Colorado. Denver, 
the metropolis of the State, has suffered peroaps more than any other 
city. This year, I believe, is the first year in the history of the city 
that the population has failed to show an increase; instead the number 
of inhabitants has decreased 15,000 to 20,000. 

The value of property has depreciated to a great extent, wages 
have been reduced, and it is next to impossible to sell real estate. The 
big hotels that once did a record business now are barely able to pay 
expenses. Moreover, prohibition has driven fully 80 per cent of the 
coal miners out of the State. Mine owners have the greatest difficulty 
getting men to work. Prohibition might be all right in theory, but not 
in practice, and while the State of Colorado is dry, it is easy for those 
who want it to get thelr HNquor by sending across the State line into 
Wyoming or New Mexico. Cheyenne, Wyo., and Raton, N. Mex., are 
doing a big business in the sale of liquors, one firm in Cheyenne having 
receipts of $1,500 a day for liquor that goes into Colorado. 

You will notice in one place of Mr. Ownbey’s statement he 
says that prohibition has driven thousands of workmen out of 

Jolorado beeause they could not get their liquor, and then a 
little later on he makes the statement that anyone who wants 
liquor in Colorado can get it without any trouble. 


PVIDENCE IN REBUTTAL. 


But, Mr. Speaker, let us call in citizens of Colorado and 
Denver of recognized position and credability and hear what 
they have to say. It is a pretty good idea if you want to find 
out what are the popular issues that take well with the peo- 
ple of the States to watch the platforms of the political 
parties. The party leaders always try and insert in their 
State platforms the issues which are most popular with the 
people. In 1916 for the first time in the history of Colorado 
the Democratic and Republican Party platforms indorsed pro- 
hibition. Why? Because they knew that the people of Colo- 
rado were overwhelmingly in favor of prohibition in their 
State. 

My friends, let us get to the truth about this matter, and 
let the people of Colorado and Denver speak for themselves. 
Their opinion is reflected in the votes on prohibition since the 
year 1910, at which time the city of Denver voted wet by 
17,000, in 1912 by 22,000, in 1914 by 8,500, in 1915 for a so- 
called home-rule amendment by 3,500. When the State of 
Colorado voted on State-wide prohibition in 1914, although the 
State as a whole went dry, the city of Denver voted wet by 
8,000 majority, and on January 1, 1916, the State prohibition 
law went into effect, thereby closing the saloons and liquor 
stores in Denver. In November, 1916, at the general election 
the liquor people tried to repeal the State-wide prohibition 
law by submitting to the voters an initiative petition for an 
amendment to the State constitution declaring beer not to be 
an intoxicant. Now, please bear in mind that Denver voted 
8,000 wet in the State-wide fight, but after the people of this 
city had lived under prohibition for nine months they went to 
the polls in 1916 and voted dry by a majority of 10,960. In 
the same election the majority for prohibition in the State of 
Colorado was 85,000. Yes, my friends, the people of Colorado 
and Denver spoke for themselves with regard to what their 
Sentiments were toward prohibition, and yet in face of these 
facts we still hear the thundering voice of the chief exhorter 
of the liquor interests who lives down in Cincinnati, 3,000 
miles away from Denver, proclaiming with a loud voice that 
prohibition has been a deplorable thing for Denver. On De- 
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cember 12, 1916, one of the daily papers of Denver had this 
to say about prohibition after it had made a very careful in- 
vestigation of conditions in that city during the first 10 months 
without saloons: 


Taxes have decreased. 

Finances of municipality never were so good. 

Business is better than it has ever been. 

Every man who wants work can get it. - 

There are fewer vacant houses and stores than ever before. 

Building permits, eee for the last six months, show a decided 
gain, particularly in the matter of small homes. 

Collections are 40 per cent better. 

Savings accounts in Denver have broken all records. 

Hotels whese proprietors predicted they would be driven out of 
business within three months are planning extensions, and two new 
million-dollar hotels are assured within a year. 

Divorce suits filed show a decrease of 40 per cent. 

Arrests for all causes have decreased 31 per cent. 

Arrests for drunkenness have decreased 59 per cent. 

Arrests for vagrancy have decreased 55 per cent. 

The cost of maintaining the city jail has decreased 28 per cent. 

The cost of maintaining the county jail has fallen 27 per cent. 

The number of murders, suicides, and burglaries has fallen off at 
an astonishing rate. 

There has only been two murders in Denver in 1916. One of these 
was so clearly a case of self-defense against a demented man that the 
jury reached a verdict of not guilty in less than 20 minutes. The 
other case has not come to trial. At least a half a dozen murders 
a year formerly was Denver's average. 

Police Chief Hamilton Armstrong says crime is 
phenomens! rate. He attributes this to prohibition. 

District Attorney John A. Bush stated in open court recently that 
the work of his office has decreased 50 per cent since the city went dry. 

Every newspaper in Denver has cut its staff of police reporters 
from one-half to two-thirds. 
‘The State penitentiary has one-fourth fewer prisoners than formerly, 
and about February 1 will close one whole wing of its chain of 
buildings. 

Just before Denver went dry saloon interests predicted that property 
occupied by saloons would remain vacant, as the locations were fit 
for nothing but saloons; that saloon men, brewery workers, and others 
dependent upon the liquor trade would move away from Colorado, 
causing houses to become empty and real estate values to depreciate ; 
that ice plants, which were suppesed to rely upon the saloons as their 
best customers, would reduce their output at least 50 per cent; that 
merchants in every line would encounter the worst times in the history 
of the city; that taxes would be heavily increased to make up the loss 
of $341,000 annually paid by saloon licenses. 

Then follows this statement: The best of saloon locations were 
rented before the bars moved out. Proprietors of other businesses 
had their fixtures built in advance; saloons closed and moved out on 
Saturday night; new concerns installed fixtures and stock on Sunday 
and opened for business Monday. 

Merchants in all lines are commenting on the increased business 
during 1916. Their customers pay their bills promptly, they say. 
Nearly every merchant tells of accounts owing so long he had written 
them of the books. Since the saloons closed the men who owed these 
bills have drifted unsolicited into the stores and commenced to pay 
up on the installment plan. 


MR, WAYNE C. WILLIAMS TESTIFIES. 

Mr. Speaker, on December 21 I wrote to Mr. Wayne C. 
Williams, of Denver, Colo., who is a member of the Industrial 
Commission of Colorado, and requested him to give to me in 
writing his views as to what the effect of prohibition had been 
to the people of that State, and I desire to have printed in 
the Recorp his answer to my request. 


THe INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF COLORADO, 
Denver, December 28, 1916. 


decreasing at a 


Hon. Jonn G. Coopsr, 
Hotise of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Coormr: It is a pleasure to comply with your request 
for information about the results of prohibition in Colorado The 
Nation has been lied to so flagrantly and persistently on this matter 
that I welcome a chance to state the truth through such an influential 
channel as you offer. 

Summing up in one sentence, the plain truth is that the success of 
en in Colorado exceeds the fondest predictions and expecta 
ions of its most ardent supporters. : 

In the early days when we were fighting for prohibition in this 
State and the saloon was enthroned in power everywhere, the fuvorite 
arguments of the ‘‘ wets” were these: 

1. That prohibition would result in a general business depression in 
all lines. 

2. That specifically it would result in throwing fhousands of people 
out of work and leaving hundreds of our store buildings empty and in 
practically stopping the tourist travel to Colorado. 

8. That the drinking of Hquor bore no relation to crime, and that 
there would be more crime and more arrests for crime under prohbibi 
tion than under the saloon. 

These were the arguments which defeated us in the early fights. 
Without a single exception, they have been utterly shattered by th 
results under prohibition. There is not a prominent public official or 
business man in the State of Colorado who will not now admit this. 

Taking up these arguments in turn, and the results which have 
furnished the answer to them, we will look first at the business side 
of the matter. 

Instead of a general business depression in Colorado since prohibition 
went into effect, we have enjoyed the greatest prosperity the city and 
State has ever known. This is verified by the weekly reports of Dun 
and Bradstreet in every line of business, by the bank clearings of 
Denver, which have practically doubled, and by the unprecedented 
industrial activities throughout the State. As a member of the in 
dustrial commission, I am in the closest touch with all branches of 
industry, and can state rellably that the wage increases under pro 
hibition have never been equaled in the history of our State, and that 
these increases amount to millions of dollars. The beneficial effects 


of prohibition to laboring men are so conspicuous that it is a matter 
of general comment throughout the State 
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Instead of empty stores in Denver, we had our store buildings filled 
up so rapidly that we now have fewer vacant buildings than ever 
before, and never have we had so few men out of employment as now. 

Instead of prohibition resulting in the tourists refusing to come to 
Colorado, our tourist travel to Colorado last year was double that of 
any previous year in the history of the State. The argument which 
the “wets”? made, to the effect that no tourist would drive an auto- 
mobile up a mountain highway unless he was tanked up with intoxicat- 
ing liquors, is about the silliest piece of moonshine ever invented, 
and it has been blasted by the facts. The other false assumption of 
the “wets” was that if a man could not spend a dollar in a saloon 
Le would never spend that dollar anywhere else. 

On the question of crime the success of prohibition is possibly even 
more satisfying than any other phase of the policy. The arrests in 
Denver alone have decreased nearly one-half during the past year. 

Every assertion that I make above is based upon absolute facts. I 
am sending you data covering the question of arrests and business 
conditions to verify the statements I make. 


Yo my mind the two most striking facts which show the success of 
prohibition are: , 

1, The fact that this year all political parties in Colorado declared 
for prohibition without reservation or qualification. I know of no 


group or bodies of persons that can so quickly and unerringly detect 
the failure or success of a policy as that group of persons who control a 
political party. 


2. The remarkable vote which Colorado has given against the liquor 
traffic. I submit-a table showing the successive votes on the question 


of prohibition in Denver and Colorado and the progressive trend of this 
vote toward prohibition, culminating, as it does, in the overwhelming 
majority of this year against the beer amendment, presents to my mind 
an unanswerable argument. When the people voted on the beer amend- 
ment in Colorado this year it must be remembered that they were not 
voting for the return of the open saloon. If that had been the issue 
the majority against the saloon would have been far greater; but the 
liquor iuterests knew that they did not dare to present a proposition for 
the return of the saloon, so they offered a much milder proposition, and 
the 85,000 majority against it speaks in trumpet tones for the success 
of prohibition in Denver and Colorado. The table is as follows: 


VOTES IN DENVER. 
1910 Denver voted wet by 17,000, 
1912 Denver voted wet by 22,000. 

1914 Denver voted wet by & HOO, 

1915 (home-rule amendment) Denver voted wet by 

1916 Denver voted dry by 10,960, 

VOTES IN COLORADO, 

1912 Colorado voted wet by 40,000, 

1914 Colorado yoted dry by 11,500, 

1916 Colorado voted dry by 85,789. 

The figures in some cases are exact and in others approximate, but 
they are so nearly exact that the table may be given as an approximate 
ohe, substantially showing the change in sentiment. 

Very truly, yours, 


3,500. 


‘ 


WAYNE C, 
AND LABOR, 


WILLIAMS, 
THE LIQ rRAFPFIC 

Mr. Speaker, now just a word in regard to the liquor traffic 
and organized labor. There is at this time an effort to leave the 
impression that the labor unions of our country are opposed to 
prohibition of the liquor traffic, and the Members of this Con- 
gress are being flooded with numerous memorials from certain 
labor organizations protesting against the passage of prohibition 
laws. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I deny the statement that the laboring 
people and the thousands of members of organized labor are in 
sympathy with the un-American licensed liquor traffic and that 
ihe “beer keg and whisky bottle shall become their emblem.” 
It is true that certain labor organizations are opposed to the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic. But these organizations repre- 
sent various crafts that are engaged in the manufacture, sale, 
and distribution of alcoholic liquors. I hold no brief against 
these men and I have no quarrel with them, and I assure you I 
would do them a good turn if it lay in my power so to do. But 
this fact remains, that they are engaged in the manufacture, 
production, and distribution of that which is the greatest enemy 
of the workingman to-day. There are many labor organizations 
in our country that are not opposing prohibition of the liquor 
traflic, and some of them have gone on record as opposed to the 
open saloon. 

I feel proud of the fact that my name is recorded upon .the 
rolls of one of our great labor organizations, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, which has declared in favor of prohi- 
bition of the liquor traffic. At the biennial convention of this 
organization held in Cleveland in June, 1915, a resolution was 
introduced and passed unanimously placing this order on record 
as being in favor of State and National prohibition, and I desire 
to insert as part of my remarks a statement made some time 
ago by Warren 8. Stone, grand chief of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, concerning the stand that this organiza- 
tion, takes upon this question: 

WHY HE 


UOR 


FIGHTS LIQUOR—GRAND CHIEF OF 


ENG 


BROTHERHOOD OF 
NEERS SPERAKS, 


LOCOMOTIVE 


CLEVELAND, OF. 

In a letter recently made public, Mr. W. S. Stone, of this city, grand 
chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, has this to say con- 
cerning the position of his organization on the liquor question : 

“We fight the liquor evil perhaps as hard as any of the churches, 
Liquor has no place in our modern railroading. I never expect to be 
manager of a railroad, but, if I were, a man could not work for me who 
did take a drink of liquor either on or off duty. I would not make a 
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difference between the two, because a man who will drink off duty i¢ 
not fit to go on duty when the time comes. I fail to understand why 
our men do not come out in the open in certain localities and fight this 
enemy. It tends to destroy the home life, to lower the tone of the citi- 
zenship of the community and the morals of the individual as well, to 
say nothing of his mental and physical health. 


On December 21, 1916, I wrote the following letter to— 

W. ©. Thornton, president of the Denver Trades and Labor 
Assembly, Denver, Colo. 

Chester J. Common, president of the Denver Building Trades 
Council, Denver, Colo. 

Clint C. Houston, editor Denver Labor Bulletin, Denver, Colo. 
The Bulletin is the official organ of the Colorado State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Otto F’. Thum, former city clerk, Denver, Colo. 


Dear Sir: I am taking the liberty of writing to you for some infor- 
mation which I would like to secure. At the present time I am a 
Member of the United States Congress, having been reelected last No- 
vember to my second term. For 20 years before I began my services in 
Congress I was employed as a locomotive fireman and engineer. I ama 
member in good standing in the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
I am also a member of the Committee on Labor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

For these reasons I am intensely interested in anything that affects 
the welfare of the working classes. 

The information I desire to obtain is this: Will you please state to 
me in a letter your opinion as to prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors in Colorado and what effect it has had on the working people 
of your city and State? 

Very truly, yours, JoHN G. Coorrr. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to place in the Recorp the answers 
which I received from these various leaders of organized labor 
in reply to the inquiries which I made of them: 


CLINT C., HOUSTON, EDITOR THE DENVER 


DENVER, COLO., December 26, 1916, 


LABOR BULLETIN. 


Hon. JOHN G. Cooper, 
louse of Representatives Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Cooper: Replying to your letter of the 21st instant, 
inviting my opinion as to the effect of prohibition in Colorado upon 
the working people of this city and State, I am pleased to give you the 
substance of a letter written by me some three months ago, which was 
used in the antisaloon crusades successfully conducted in Nebraska and 
Michigan. This letter was written to a Mr, John Josselyn, of Gothem- 
burg, Nebr., from which I quote as follows: 

“You ask about the effect of prohibition in Colorado so far as it 
affects the working people. The law in nine months has worked a 
wonderful revolution for good, and at least 75 per cent of the union 
voters who were against the amendment would support it now. The 
Wage carners have ceased to spend their money for booze and are buy- 
ing bread and clothing for their families. I would say, on the whole, 
the condition of Colorado working people is at least 50 per cent better 
as a result of State-wide prohibition and the city of Denver is a great 
deal more prosperous. All the storerooms vacated by saloons are now 
occupied by legitimate enterprises, and the citizens only wonder why 
they tolerated the booze joints as long as they did. The increase in 
Savings deposits has been remarkable, and the merchants report collec- 
tions from 40 to 60 per cent better. 

“It was claimed by the liquor interests that prohibition in Colorado 
would ruin the summer-tourist business in Colorado. As a matter of 
fact, statistics of the Denver tourist bureau show that during the past 
summer the number of tourists visiting and remaining one week and 
longer in this State was almost double that of any previous year. It 
was further shown that at least 75 per cent more money was spent in 


the State by tourists than during any season on record. This not- 
withstanding the absence of saloons and the “dryness” of hotels. 
Plans are now under way for the erection of several additional large 


tourist hotels in this State. 


“Take the Bulletin as a concrete illustration. It was prophesied by 


our ‘wet’ friends that a labor paper couldn’t exist in a dry town, 
We lost about $50 a month in liquor advertising and some 350 bar- 
tender and brewery-worker subscribers. To-day we are doing four 


times the advertising business and have five times the number of sub- 


seribers as when Denver had 350 saloons and 5 breweries in opera- 
tion. fesides, the subscribers and advertisers pay their bills much 
more promptly and we don't have to degrade ourselves by ‘ settin’ ’em 


up’ to a lot of barroom flies when we collect a bill. 

“One of the notable improvements is the decrease in crime of every 
grade. There hasn’t been a murder in Denver since the saloons were 
driven out, whereas hitherto the record was from one to five a month. 
The city has been ridden of bums, pickpockets, and badger gangsters ; 
in fact, it is much more of a privilege than ever to live in Colorado, 
and other States will find the same cause for congratulation when they 
drive the saloons and breweries from their border. And I used to be 
a pretty good patron of the liquor business myself.” 

betta the past year, the first of State-wide prohibition in Colorado, 
the wage earners have been especially prosperous. Merchants in Den- 
ver report new high records for sales. The week preceding Christmas 
the banks of Denver paid out over half a million dollars to members of 
Christmas savings clubs, practically all of which had been deposited by 
wage earners. It is needless to say that this large sum was in a great 
measure accumulated by reason of saloons being abolished on January 
1, 1916. 

It is my opinion that abolishment of saloons in America would do as 
much to advance the wage earner as has organized labor, At the re- 
cent November election there was on the ballot in this State a propos!- 
tion known as the “ beer amendment,’ which would permit the manu- 
facture and sale of beer in this State. It was defeated by a majority 
of 85.789. I would say that fully 80 per cent of the organized-labor 
vote in Colorado went against this ‘“ beer amendment,” and among the 
50,000 members of trade and railway labor organizations in this State 
it would now be a rare exception to find one who would declare himself 
or herself in favor of rehabilitation of the saloon, 

Trusting this information will serve the purpose requested in your 
letter, I am, 


Fraternally, yours, Cunt C. Houston, Editor. 
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ONE OF THE PROMINENT LABOR LEADERS AND UNION 

ORGANIZER IN DENVER FOR YEARS. 
Tne UNION PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO., 
Denver, Colo., December 28, 


OTTO F. THUM, 


1916. 
CooprEr, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 7 have your letter of the 21st. You ask for information 
as to my opinion of prohibition in Colorado, and (2) what effect it has 
on the working people of the State and of the city (of Denver). 

(1) My persona) opinion is likely to be prejudiced and warped by 
my own inclination. I have been a lifelong teetotaler, and have for 
many years been opposed to the open saloon and opposed to the traffic 
in liquors of all kinds. When a member of the city council three years 


Hon. Joun G. 


ago in Denver I voted against an ordinance to license saloons, largely 
because I am opposed to the Government deriving taxes from such 
sources. But temperance man that I am, I must say that the benefits 
that we have derived since we abolished the saloon are vastly greater 
than I had any reason to hope for. I am not alone in this. Tt is a 


conclusion that you hear on all sides, reached by men in every walk of 
life—professional, business, and labor. 
(2) In reciting the effect the new law has on the working people of 


the State I can truthfully begin by saying .that the things that the 
liquor interests (and with them the banking and business interests) 
said would hapee n to labor and to business never happened at all. 


_ hey said thousands of laboring men would be thrown out of employ- 
ment if the saloons were closed. They said the brewery workers’ unions 
would be destroyed, that the plumbers would find less work, that the 
cooks and waiters would walk the streets, that the musicians would 
find no jobs, that the barber chairs would be empty, and, lastly, that 
the rooms occupied by saloons would remain empty (till the crack of 
doom and 40 days more). 

ur law closing the saloons went into effect just one year ago, and 
we can come to a pretty fair conclusion as to what actually did happen. 
In the first place, thousands of workers were not thrown out of jobs. 
In fact, there wasn’t even a ripple of that kind. The brewery workers 
have lost one branch (the brewers). There are no brewers employed in 
Colorado, and those either found other employment or else went to other 


States to work at their trades. sut the drivers, the stablemen, the 
bottlers, and the engineers, all connected with the Brewers and Mal- 
sters’ International, find just as much work in their own line as before. 


The bottlers work on soft drinks and the drivers deliver the goods as 


before. The engineers are all employed. So we find no unusual condi- 
tions here. The plumbers and pipe men have more members and more 
men at work than ever before, and the cooks and waiters are so 


astonished at what has happened that they are all prohibitionists now. 


When the saloons were closed, patrons immediately began to eat in a 
natural way, and the culinary trades have bene fited probably more 
than any others. The musicians were wont to play engagements in 


saloons, now nearly twice as many of them are engaged in the moving- 
picture houses. (You can readily see that there has been a shift of 
employment in the amusement fields. We now have a strong moving- 
picture operators’ union, which was not possible before because not so 
many persons patronized the movies.) And the barbers—they are all 
tickled at the increased trade. Really, you have no idea, till you ex- 
perience the results, how much money was released to go into the legiti- 
mate ¢ hannels of trade as soon as the saloon kee per got off the working- 
man’s back. Milk dealers and grocery stores are the most benefited by 
this result. 

We had about 600 saloons in Denver a year ago, and when they closed 
many of the rooms were empty. Some were kept open as soft-drink 
parlors, but most of them were rented at once by other and entirely dif- 
ferent classes of business, in many cases at a somewhat smaller monthly 
rental, but the absence of the saloon made it possible to rent other 
rooms in the same block for more money. This is so palpable that it is 
a wonder the owners never saw it before. Many of the rooms occupied 





by saloons are yet empty, and will likely remain empty for a long time, 
they are mere hovels and not fit for anything but saloon bums, of 
which we have no more. 

Some workers have left Colorado on account of prohibition—they 
personally detest the idea of prohibition and would not stay in “ gay 
Pare under that rule. But Denver has grown during the year both 
in population and materially. So I should say without hesitation that 
a dry Denver has been of vast benefit to the city; that a dry Colorado 
has been of vast benefit to the State. 

Yours, fraternally, Otto F. Tuum. 

CHESTER J. COMMON, PRESIDENT DENVER BUILDING TRADES’ COUNCIL. 

LOcAL UNION, No. —, 
Denver, Colo., December 27, 1916. 
Mr. Joun G. Coorer, Congressman, 
ITouse of Representatives United States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Your letter of recent date asking my opinion on prohibl- 
tion in Colorado received, and I am glad to give you any information 
I can on this subject, and you are at liberty to use it any way that will 


help prohibition. 
Hlaving been a 
amount of people. 






I, like a 
would 


great 


harm- 


drinking man myself for 
was against prohibition, 


many years, 
thinking it 


ful in a general way. However, after the first three months I began te 
see the benefits it was bringing to the men of labor, their wives, chil- 
dren, and dependents. More efficiency in the men and far more happi- 
neé and contentment for everyone. And now, after 12 months, I am 
absolutely of the opinion that prohibition is the proper thing, and has 
come to Colorado to stay. 
Hoping this is a satisfactory reply to your question, and wishing you 
and your colleagues on the Labor Committee every success, I am 
Fraternally, yours, 


CHESTER J. COMMON, 


1340 South Downing Street, Denver, Colo 
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liquor traffic to keep them going, but it can be safe ly said that business 








this year is 50 per cent better than it was last year, and as a conse- 
quence those who were employed in the liquor traffic here gradually 
became engaged in other more legitimate lines of endeavor. You can 
not gather together in this city a good-sized ompany”’ who would 
proclaim openly for the return of the saloon. It is gone forever in 
Colorado, and for my part I say, “ Good riddance.” We are all better 
off without it, as I stated before, for it never did anyt ody any good. : 

Please give my regards to Mr. Ben HILuiarp, if possible. Also to 
your colleague on the Labor Committee, Mr. Jonn I. Noran, of San 
Francisco, Cal. Tell him I went to school with his wife. 

In conclusion, as the fellow said, “I don’t know which gang yer 
wid,” but you asked for my opinion and I have given it to you. and 
anything further I can do for you, Mr. Cooper, I am yours to « mmand. 

WILLIAM C. THORNTON 
1766 Lafayette Street. 

Mr. Speaker, these letters come from prominent members, 

leaders, and organizers of labor unions in one of the great 


States and large cities of the Nation which have experienced 
the benefits of prohibition. They do not express theories or sen- 
timent, but come as testimony of the actual results of sbolish- 
ing the liquor traffic in a big center of population, especially 
upon the welfare of the working men and women. 


SYMPATHIZES WITH WORKERS. 


Ever since I was a small lad it has fallen my lot to asso- 
ciate with the working people of this country, and I have a 
warm feeling of brotherly love for all of those that toil. I have 


no authority to speak for organized labor, but a member of 
one of the great labor organizations and as a citizen who has the 
interests of the working people at heart, I feel that I can render 
no greater service to my fellow men than to work and vote for 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution providing for national 
prohibition of the liquor traffic. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not stand on the floor of this House and 
advocate the adoption of national prohibition because I live in 
a district that is without saloons. There are saloons in every 
one of the three counties which comprise the nineteenth Ohio 
congressional district ‘which I have the honor to represent. 
There are over 200 saloons in the city in which I live, and many 


as 


more scattered throughout the three counties. But, Mr. 
Speaker, I am for prohibition because I believe it will be the 


greatest step toward the conservation of our people that we have 
ever taken. I am for it from the standpoint of the preservation 
of the American home, and, after all, the home is the founda- 
tion of all government. I am for it because all over this land of 


‘ 
1 





ours to-day there are tens of thousands of mothers down on 
their knees pleading with the Members of Congress for prohi- 
bition legislation in order that our country may be made a 
better, cleaner, and purer place in which to rear their sons 
and daughters. I say it is to the everlasting shame of the 
manhood of our country that God-fearing Christian wives and 
mothers must go down on their knees and beg of big, strong 
men to stand for decency, morality, and good government Mr 
Speake r, I have always regarded the liquor question as a moral 
issue, but at this time I have a firm conviction that the hour is 
here when the great a parties can not afford to ignore 
this question any longer. It is sweeping the country by leaps 
and bounds. As I have stated previously, over half the States 
of our Union have adopted prohibition, 85 per cent of our coun- 
try is dry area and 65 per cent of our people live in dry terri- 
tory. Yes: the time has come when the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties must stand on one side or the other of this great 
question. 

I am glad th: my name is recorded as a memb r of the 
Republican Party. During the last 60 years, under the leader- 
ship of Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, and McKinley, our country 
has made wonderful progress, and I want to see my party 
keep up the good work along the lines that it has done in the 
past. The Republican Party has always stood for the higher, 
better, and nobler elements in national lif ind at this time 
I want to express my honest conviction to the Republicans of 
this House and say that I know of no greater service you could 


than to 
amendment 


people 


nh 


render to your God, your country, and its 
port the resolution to submit to the States a 
the Federal Constitution to prohibit the sale 


sup- 
to 
ture 


arr ‘6 sai t 
and manufa¢ 


of intoxicating liquors. 
Mr. Speaker, at present there are two measures pending be 
fore this Congress with regard to this question. One of them 


is for prohibition in the District of Columbia and the other 
is to submit a constitutional amendment for national prohibi 
tion. What action Congress may take at this session upon the 
measures it is impossible to say at this time. Reg 
action, the fight will go on, and when we are asked 
longer will this fight continue, our answer we will fight on 
and on and on and on until we see the dawning of a brighter 
day when the black shadow of alcohol shail have passed away 
from over this fair land of ours, and in its place will appear 
the shining light of sobriety, purity, and righteousness, 


reg 
ardless of such 
how much 


is 
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Patriotism of the Alien Born—Hibernians Ready to Defend 
Nation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


THON. JOHN M. MORIN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tur House or Representatives, 
Friday, February 9, 1917. 

Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, at a time when the shrill alarm of 
war is in our ears, When hearts are beating in anxiety, when 
foreboding is casting a dark shadow across our fair land, when 
fear in its varying form is being expressed and manifested, it 


¥ 


is consoling aml inspiring to feel that there is a large per- 
centage of foreign born whe regard their American citizenship 


as priceless. Those whe, although they can not say, in the 
words of Scott, “ This is my own, my native land,” can by their 


acts prove that patriotism and loyalty for their adopted country 
is the motive power of every deed. This fact was impressed on 
my mind by an editorial which appeared in the National Hi- 
bernian, organ of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, published in 
Philadelphia. 

The dark visage of war was but seen when Joseph Mc- 
Laughlin, president of the organization and Congressman at 
Large elect of Pennsylvania, sent a message to the President 
pledging the support of all Hibernians in any conflict that might 
occur between the United States and any nation of the world. 
In this editorial he said: 

Ilibernianism, representing through its organization the millions of 
the Irish race in America, stands to-day, as it has ever stood, unques- 
tioned in its loyalty and foremost in its devotion to the great Republic. 
In peace our citizenship is notable for its energetic activity in all the 
areas of social, industrial, and political organization. In war the 
genius and courage of the Irish soldier have covered the Irish names 
with immortal luster on every field since the Star-Spangled Banner 
was first raised by Barry on the sea and since Montgomery fell under 
its folds on the land. ee , 

In this crisis our people will exhibit the ancient character, for we 
are still “the fighting race.’ Our proudest memories are of war, and 
the shrill sound of the pipes on the hills of Ireland never gathered the 
clans with flercer enthusiasm than have the drum and fife marshaled 
the exiles of Brin for the defense of the land which gave them shelter 
and for whose honor and safety they have ever been eager to die. 

The Ancient Order of Hibernians—-the whole race in America— 
stands behind the President and the Government, We are not Demo- 
ecrats, not Republicans, not “ hyphenated”’ by any alien sympathy or 
chilled by any prejudice. We are Americans, ready to do the full duty 
and pay the full price of citizenship in the land we helped to create 
and have ever been eager to defend. ; 

To read of the past is an inspiration in an hour of crisis, for the 
past is blazoned with Irish-American names which illuminate our 
annals like splendid stars. When the membership of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians rushed to the defense of the Union our order was de- 
stroved, but we gave the names of Meagher, Corcoran, Sweeney, and 
myrinds of lesser names to save the imperiled Nation. Even in the 
silence of peace the names of Moylan and Wayne speak from the Revo- 
lution, of Shields and Kearney from the march into Mexico, and Mc- 
Clelian and Sheridan from the great campaigns that ring their names 
like a halo. 

Yet memories are apt to be dimmed by peace, for the voice of the 
Irish speaks most loudly and loyally from the mouths of cannon. Let 
our words of loyalty be uttered now for America, and let our order, 
which has given all it had to give in other days, once again exhibit the 
decisive quality of its patriotism, 

The United States is frequently called 
pot of the world. Into this racial crucible has been poured 
the people from many lands. From this blending emerged a 
type whose proudest boast is that they love the land of their 
adoption and are Americans. Especially is this true of that 
sterling element of citizenship which hails from the Emerald 
Isle-—-n land famed alike by song and verse; a land of high 
ideals; a land where the one and great desire of its people is 
for liberty, a principle which is sacred and eternal. And while 
they glory in American fealty, it is not because they love Ire- 
land less, but because they leve America more and the liberty 
which it insures. America has welcomed them, appreciating 
fully their true worth. In the fires of persecution the gold of 
their character has been refined and purified. They are a race 
ever ready to forgive, but quick to oppose injustice and tyranny. 
Faithful, even unto death, in their fealty to a cause or in their 
fidelity to a friend, this happy, buoyant, witty, loyal, patriotic, 
and God-fearing race is a part of our country’s great wealth— 
not the wealth that men call gold, but the wealth of sterling 
merit backed by worthy deeds. And should there ever come a 
times of stress or need to this the country of their adoption 
there will be no sacrifice too great for the liberty-loving sons 
of Erin te make. 

To-day men are asking each other in tones of concern just 
what the times portend. We are facing problems which are 


going to have a far-renching and potent effect on the future, 


the great melting 
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not only for our own country, but for the world at large. If 
these preblems are solved in a manner that will bring us 
prestige, peace, and abiding honor, the solution must of neces- 
sity be in accordance with those principles for which all Ameri- 
cans stand, which are inherent in the virtues of liberty, equity, 
and justice, founded on the corner stone of eternal right. These 
principles can never be obliterated; they will everlastingly 
endure ; and while at times they may appear to be overshadowed, 
yet they can never be overthrown. These are the principles 
which form the basic fabric of Irish character and find ex- 
pression in a willingness to toil, sacrifice, and, if need be, die 
for their preservation. 





Bridge Across Both Arms of Fox River. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE EDMUND FOSS 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In roe Hous or Rerresenrarives, 





Thursday, February 8, 1917. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, on April 8, 1916, I introduced a 
bill for the construction of a bridge across both arms of Fox 
River at the point or near the intersection of the Pistakee and 
Nippersink Lakes. The bill is as follows: 


A bill granting the consent of Congress to the village of Fox Lake, in 
the county of Lake, State of Llinois, to construct a bridge across both 
arms of the Fox River which passes through Pistakee Lake and Nip 
persink Lake, a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or 
vane their point of intersection, in the county of Lake, State of 

inois. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the village of Fox Lake, in the county of Lake, State of Llinois, and its 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
appreaches thereto across both arms of the Fox River which passes 
through Pistakee Lake and Nippersink Lake, a point snitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near their point of intersection in the 
county of Lake, in the State of Illinois, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


On the introduction of said bill I was requested by the officials 
of the village of-Fox Lake not to press the matter, for reasons 
which seemed best to them, but later, on January 18, I received 
a letter from the village clerk, in which they requested action, 
and at once I took the matter up with the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. On the 6th day of February 
Mr. Srertine, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, submitted the following report: 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 14074) granting the consent of Congress 
to the village of Fox Lake, in the county of Lake, State of Illinois, 
to construct a bridge across both arms of the Fox River which passes 
through Pistakee Lake and Nippersink Lake, a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near their point of intersection, in the 
county of Lake, State of Illinois, having considered the same, report 
thereon with amendment, and as so amended recommend that it pass. 

The bill as amended has the approval of the War Department, as 
will appear by the letter attached and which is made a part of this 
report. 

Amend the bill as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the words “ which passes through,” and in 
sert in lieu thereof the words “ where it connects.” 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “ Lake,” insert the word “at.” 

Page 1, lines 8 and 9, strike out the words “at or near their point 
of intersection.” 

At the end of section 1 insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. That the act approved October 22, 1914, entitled ‘An act to 
authorize Frank H. Gardiner to construct a bridge across the waters 
of Pistakee Lake and Nippersink Lake at or near their point of inter- 
section,’ is hereby repealed.” 

Renumber section 2 to be section 3. 

Amend the title te read as follows: “ Granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the village of Fox Lake, in the county of Lake, State of 
Illinois, to construct a bridge across both arms of the Fox River where 
it connects Pistakee Lake and Nippersink Lake at a point suitable to 
the interests of navigation, in the county of Lake, State of Illinois.” 

[Second indorsement. ] 
War DEPARTMENT, April 18, 1916. 

Kespectfully returned to the chairman Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives. 

The object of the accompanying bill, H. R. 14074, Sixty-fourth Con 
gress, first session, is to grant the consent of Congress to the village 
of Fox Lake, in the county of Lake, State of Illinois, to construct a 
bridge across both arms of the Fox River where it connects Pistakee 
Lake and Nippersink Lake at a point suitable to the interests of navi- 
gation in the county of Lake, State of Illinois. 

The Chief of Hngineers, to whom the btll was referred, reports that 
by act of Congress approved October 22, 1914, Public, No. 219, Sixty 
third Congress, Mr. Frank H. Gardiner was authorized to construct 
a bridge in this same locality, plans for which were approved by the 











Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War by instrument dated 
July 8, 1915, but it appears that the only work so far done by Mr. 
Gardiner has been to drive half a dozen stakes at one margin of the 
crossing, presumably to make a technical commencement to retain, under 
the act of March 23, 1906, the right to construct the bridge. He fur- 
ther reports that the present bill, H. R. 14074, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session, makes ample provision for the protection of the interests 
committed to the War Department, and I know of no objection to the 
favorable consideration of the bill by Congress so far as those in- 
terests are concerned. ‘The bill has been amended to more accurately 
describe the geographical location of the proposed bridge and to make 
its purpose clearer. 

In view of the undesirability of having two bridges at this side where 
apparently one will amply serve the public need, it is suggested that 
should H. R. 14074, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, which provides 
for a free, publicly owned bridge, be now passed, it be also amended 
so as to repeal the act of Congress approved October 22, 1914, Public, 
No. 219, Sixty-third Congress, above referred to, which provides for a 
toll bridge. 

Joun C. SCOFIELD, 
Assistant and Chief Clerk. 

The following is the letter above referred to from the village 
clerk, Mr. William G, Nagle, which explains itself: 

Fox LAKE, ILL., January 18, 1917, 
Congressman GEORGE EpMUND Foss, E 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Your letter of the 16th instant in referenee to bill grant- 
ing authority to this village to construct a bridge over the Fox River 
received. I was mistaken when I told you congressional authority was 
not necessary. At that time I did not know that the War Depart- 
ment considered the Fox River a navigable stream connecting this State 
and the State of Wisconsin. 7 

I am sending you herewith two blue prints of the proposed bridge— 
ome ormns the general location, the other one a plan of the bridge 
itself. 

The village has set aside $7,000 of ths year’s income for the con- 
struction of this bridge, and we are going to vote on a bond issue of 
five or six thousand dollars at the next village election, which will be 
held in April. We will also be able to set aside another seven thou- 
sand out of next year’s income for the same purpose. As this will be 
a public bridge, and a big benefit not only to the lake region but to 
the entire Lake County, we expect the county to stand a part of the 
cost of the construction. We have had the matter up before the 
board of supervisors, and while they have taken no official action in 
regard to appropriating money for this purpose they have signified 
they are willing to do so when we get the necessary permits. 

The entire cost of this improvement is estimated to be about 
$25,000, and I feel sure we can finance it—in fact, it is asserted by 
several who have taiked to the people living just north of here that 
$5,000 can be raised by public subscription. 

If there are any objections to the passing of the bill because of the 
consent granted to Mr. Gardner for a toll bridge, I think Col. Jud- 
son’s report that, in his opinion, Gardner’s rights have expired should 
be sufficient. Further, the bridge the village proposes to build is to 
be a free public bridge; also, the fact that Gardner has done nothing 
in the way of even starting his bridge. 

Should there be any objections to a stationary bridge, you may state 
that all bridges over the Fox River, except the railroad bridge at Fox 
Lake, are stationary, and the clearance of the proposed bridge is as 
great as the bridge at Johnsburg, Il., which has the largest clearance 
of any of the present bridges. There are stationary bridges at Mc- 
Henry, Johnsburg, and Wilmot. The present drawbridge of the St. 
Paul Railroad Co. is an old type, and will undoubtedly be replaced 
by a modern bridge when the life of it runs out. This, Y am informed 
by the railroad company, is about four years more. 

We should like to have this bill passed as soon as possible, as we 
must have all the necessary permits before we can yote on the bond 
issue, 

Trusting this information will help you in securing the passage of 
the bill, I remain, 

Yours, truly, wm. 


G. NAGLE. 





The Control and Regulation of Niagara River Above the 
Falls and Its Connecting Waters for Navigation and 
Other Purposes by the Federal Government. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CYRUS CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 





In tue House or Represenratives, 
Saturday, February 10, 1917. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, in order to intelligently discuss 
the bill which passed the House on February 8, it is necessary 
to give a brief history of the facts that led to its introduction. 
The bill was introduced for the purpose of controlling and 
regulating the waters of Niagara River and its connecting 
waters above the Falls of Niagara, and for other purposes that 
Will ‘be developed as this discussion proceeds. The direct as- 
sumption of jurisdiction over Niagara River by the Federal 
Government grew out of a message to Congress by President 
Roosevelt during the first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress. 
The message was dated March 27, 1906, with which was trans- 
mitted a report made to Congress by the International Water- 
ways Commission, regarding the preservation of the Falls of 
Niagara. The report of the International Waterways Commission 
was requested by a joint resolution of Congress passed March 15, 
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1906, directing the commission to report to Congress at an “ early 
date what action is in their judgment necessary and desirable to 
prevent the further deflection of the waters flowing over Niag- 
ara Falls.” President Roosevelt’s message recommended legis- 
lation for the preservation for the Falls of Niagara. The report 
of the International Waterways Commission was made in an- 
swer to a joint resolution reported by the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. This resolution asked for a report on the condi- 
tions at the Falls and for the cooperaiion of three members of 
the United States with a like number from Canada in taking 
feasible steps to prevent further depletion of the waters going 
over the cataract. 

The International Waterways Commission was created by 
Congress in June, 1902, and consisted of three members to act 
with a like commission from Canada in relation to the boundary 
waters between the United States and Canada, which belonged 
to and are connected with the Great Lake system. The report 
made pursuant to the joint resolution by Congress was trans- 
mitted to it by President Roosevelt March 22, 1906. The report 
exhibits the legislative action of the State of New York and the 
Canadian Government in granting water rights to numerous 
corporations for the development of electricity for commercial 
purposes. This report of the International Waterways Commis- 
sion disclosed the fact that there were at least five corporations 
engaged in furnishing or preparing to furnish electricity 
commercial purposes, developed by water power. The first two 
of these are American and three of them Canadian corporations. 
The total amount of water to be taken from the river then au- 
thorized by these corporations is as follows: 
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Or a total of 60,950 cubie feet per second. This constitutes 
27 per cent of the average discharge over the cataract. The re- 
port further finds “ that this discharge will, in general, have an 
injurious effect upon the Falis, seems self-evident.” The sum- 
mary of the report was expressed, in part, in this language: 

(a) The glory of Niagara Falls lies in the volume of its 
water rather than in its height and in the surrounding scenery. 

(b) Works are now authorized and partly completed at the 
Falls which will divert from the Niagara River above the Falls 
about 27 per cent of the average discharge. In addition to this, 
water naturally tributary to the Niagara River is being diverted 
through the Chicago Drainage Canal and for power in addi- 
tion to navigation purposes through the Erie and Welland 
Canals. 

(c) The effect of this withdrawal of water is to injure both 
the American and Horse Shoe Falls to nearly equal proportion. 

(d) Improvements in the transmission of electric power and 
the increased demand will make a market for all power 
which can be developed at Niagara Falls. 

(e) Charters have been granted to corporations which pro- 
pose to divert additional amounts in quantities not now limited. 

This report alarmed the President, and in transmitting the 
same to Congress he used the following language: 

I earnestly recommend that Congress enact into law the sugyestion 


for the American members of the International Waterways Comm 
for the preservation of Niagara Falls without waiting for the negotia- 
tion of a treaty between the United States and Great Britain 

In less than 100 days from the date of the transmission of 
the report and message to Congress, namely, June 29, 1906, a 
law was enacted known as the Burton law for the control and 
regulation of the waters of Niagara River, for the preservation 
of Niagara Falls, and for other purposes. The Burton law pro- 
vides that no waters from the Niagara River or its tributaries 
in the State of New York could be diverted without the consent 
of the Secretary of War, except for sanitary or domestic pur- 
poses, or for navigation, the amount of which should be fixed by 
Congress. It also provided that the Secretary of Wer was 
thorized to grant permits for the diversion of water for 
creation of electrical power to individuals, companies. and cor- 
It 


the 


s 


ssion 


the 


porations, and for the importation of power from Canad: 
respectfully requested the President to open negotiations with 
Great Britain providing for certain treaty relationships for the 


regulation and control of the waters of Niagara River and its 
tributaries as shall preserve the scenic grandeur of Niagara 


Falls and the rapids of said river. The law was to ren in 
force for three years, during which time it was expected that 
treaty obligations might be entered into by the two Govern- 
ments and definite conclusions be reached and a method pre- 


scribed upon which legislation would be based to completely 
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protect each Gevernment in its respective rights. ‘Treaty negoti- 
ations were immediately taken up and the treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain proclaimed May 13, 1910. 

The Burton law expired by limitation in June, 1909. It pro- 
vided for the negotiation of a treaty that I have referred to. 
The Burton law was enacted only as a modus vivendi until a 
full «und complete investigation could be made by the General 
Government, with the aid and assistance of the Army Engineers, 
as a basis for necessary legislation. The Burton law expired 
before any legislation was had, and it was continued by joint 
resolution for short periods three different times since it was 
first enacted. Immediately upon the passage of the Burton law 
the President directed the Secretary of War to make a thorough 
investigation covering the amount of water per second flowing 
over the alls of Niagara, the effect of the diversion on Niagara 
River above the Falls, the effects upon the level of Lake Trie 
and its connecting waters, the amount of water diverted to the 
several power companies, and the effect of such diversions upon 
the commerce of the Great Lakes. I submit herewith a copy 
of the findings of the Chief of Engineers of the War Depart- 
ment to the Secretary of War January 21, 1909, found in Senate 
Document No. 105, Sixty-second Congress, first session. I quote 
from pages 7 and 8, 

Omitting the first four items of the report by W. LL. Marshall, 
Chief of Hngineers, United States Army, and beginning with 
item 5, as follows: 

lic further states that, in his opinion, the damage already done and 
that which may be anticipated from further diversions and from lower 


stages in Lake Erie may be largely, if not entirely, remedied by a_sub- 
merged dam placed in the bed of the river immediately above Horse 
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Shoe Falls with the object of diverting a portion of the great volume 
passing over the center or apex of the Horse Shoe, so as to increase 
the streams feeding the depleted ends of that fall and incidentally 


diminishing the rate of reeession of the apex. 

G. lle also shows that the investigations have established a real, 
though relatively small, reduction in the depth of Lake Erie and all 
of its harbors amounting to seven-hundredths of a foot for the present 
authorized diversion. As each ineh of draft for a modern lake 
freighter is the equivalent of from 80 to 100 tons ot profitable cargo, 
the aggregate loss per season for the entire fleet using Lake Erie ports 
as terminals becomes a very large amount. ‘The harbors on Lake Erie 
have been dredged and improved.at large expense to the United States, 
and the right of the National Government to prevent even slight in- 
jury to these public works would seem a matter absolutely beyond 
question. He suggests the prohibition of all diversions when the lake 
reaches elevation 571.5, and the total authorized diversion only when 
the elevation is 672 or more. In this connection he presents as worthy 
of consideration the suggestion of Assistant Engineer F. C. Shenehon 
that the power companies be permitted to use half the flow of the river 
between sunset and sunrise as compensation for restrictions neces- 
sarily imposed. 

7. Tie also discusses the possibility of further concessions to the 
power companics, and suggests, in case such course seems advisable, 
eertain conditions designed to bring about a greater economy in the 
production of power and the elimination of unsightly features. 

8. These investigations were undertaken primarily for the assistance 


of the Secretary of War in connection with the responsibilities com- 
mitted to him by the act.of Congress of June 29, 1906 (the Burton 
Act), but in view of the widespread interest in the matter and the 


gravity of the ‘situation as disclosed by the careful and unprejudiced 
observation of the lake survey I recommend that Maj. Keller’s report 
be transmitted to Congress, together with the report of Assistant 
Engineer Shenahon and its accompanying illustrations. 
Very respectfully, W. L. MARSHALL, 
Ohief of BPngineers, United States Army. 

I desire at this place to make a further quotation from Maj. 
Keller’s report, found on page 44, Senate Document No. 105, 
first session Sixty-second Congress, as follows: 

EFFECT ON LAKH BRIE. 

If the diversions of water at Niagara Falls for power purposes ‘have 
the effect of draining Lake Brie to a lower level, navigation interests 
are correspondingly injured. ‘The freighters of the Lakes load to the 
limit of existing depth, and every inch of draft lost by reason of 
shallower harbors or channels makes to each large freighter a loss of 
over 80 tons in carrying capacity each trip. As the movement of 
freight on the Imkes has reached an aggregate of over 75,000,000 tons 
a year, and as $4 per cent of this traverses Lake Erie, any interference 
with the surface level of this lake is a matter of vital concern to 
commerce, 

Furthermore, the surface levels of the Detroit River and Lake Bt. 
Clair, critical links in the lake commerce, are immediately, and those 
St. Clair River, Lakes Michigan and Huron, and St. Marys 


of the 
River to the locks at Sault Ste. Marie are in a measure, dependent on 
Lake Erie level It has been estimated that Lakes Michigan and 
Iiuron will be lowered 4 inches by a lowering of 1 foot on Lake Erie. 
This bill is submitted to determine the jurisdictional rights 
of the State of New York and the Federal Government over the 
waters of Niagara River. Let me state the contention of the 
power companies now diverting water for the generation -vof 
electricity, the State of New York, and the Federal Government, 
respectively. The contention of the ~power companies is that 
they established their respective plants upon their own ground 
as riparian owners under a charter issued by the State of 
New York, giving them license to divert enough water to create 
a given number of horsepower; that the State of New York 
owns the bed of the river and has sovereign power over the 
surplus water; that they established their plant in geod faith, 
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are pioneers in development, and under their riparian rights 
and respective charters certain vested rights have accrued to 
them that they can not now be dispossessed of by legislation. 

The State of New York bases its right to divert the surplus 
water not needed for navigation to whom it pleases under what 
conditions and what regulations it may elect, and from what 
point in the river that it may choose to divert the water, on 
the grounds that it is a sovereign State; that it owns the bed 
of the river and the use of the surplus water for the State of 
New York in trust for the people of the State. The Federal 
Government represents that under the commerce clause of the 
Jonstitution it has absolute jurisdiction over the Niagara River, 
when once asserted, to protect and develop navigation; that its 
authority is paramount and plenary; that the State of New York 
in coming into the Union surrendered its sovereign power over 
the navigable waters of the Niagara River; that its decision 
is final and not reviewable by any State when it has assumed 
jurisdiction for the purpose of promoting commerce; that it 
will not divide jurisdiction with any State with reference to 
any subject touching navigation or the means necessary to pro- 
tect navigation, promote or develop it—these rest wholly with the 
United States. The chief controversy that arises in this bill 
has been precipitated by the State of New York. That I may 
correctly represent the State of New York, I will quote from 
the language used by Attorney General Carmody, representing 
the State in the hearings before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, January 22, 1918, as follows: 

The State of New York is entitled to control, after the Government 
has decided how much water may be diverted from the Niagara River, 
the diversion of the water and decide the parties to whom it shall go. 

I also supplement this statement by that of Senator James A. 
O’GorMAN, Who appeared before the committee in the same 
heaving on behalf of the State. I quote from page 17, in which 
he is discussing the powers of the Federal Government under 
the Constitution : 


Now, therefore, I urge that the State of New York ‘be permitted to 
make such disposition as the people of that State care to make of this 
water within the limitations fixed in the treaty, and that the only rights 
reserved, the only right that should be exercised by the Federal Govern- 
ment, is to so supervise the use of that water afterwards that the 
treaty entered into between the Federal Government and Great Britain 
be not violated. 

It is admitted that the serious question in the case, if there is 
a serious one, lies in the claim of the State of New York to the 
right to invade the jurisdiction of the Federal Government and 
divert the waters of Niagara River, as before stated, to whom 
it may elect and under what conditions it may impose. The 
position of the committee is that the Federal Government has 
absolute jurisdiction over every interstate navigable river ‘in 
the United States, and in the exercise of its power to protect, 
promote, or develop commerce under the ecommerce clause of 
the Constitution it is free from the interferenee of any State. 

In the language of Justice Day (194 U. S., 6238)— 

State legislation which seeks to impose the direct burden on inter 
state commerce or to interfere unduly with its freedom does encroach 
upon the exclusive powers of Congress. 

The issue is clearly stated. I propose to discuss briefly the 
absolute and unlimited power of the Federal Government over 
navigation, in which is involved interstate commerce, and briefly 
the relative rights of the riparian owner, the State and Federal 
Government, in navigable interstate waters. It was asserted 
with much vehemence by the representatives of New York in 
their appearance before the Committee on Foreign Affairs that 
the Federal Government was a Government of expressed powers, 
delegated to it by the several States of the Union at its forma 
tion, and unless we could show express authority in the Con- 
stitution to divert the surplus waters of Niagara River co whom 
we might elect and under what limitations we might prescribe, 
we were precluded from doing so. We admit that the Federal 
Government is one of delegated powers, but not one of explicitly 
defined and limited powers; but one sufficiently elastic with 
reference to the commerce clause, to meet the growing demands 
of an expanding commerce. It is a Government of expressed 
powers, in which are resident all those involved powers neces- 
sary to make the expressed power effective for the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes for which they were delegated. I am sur- 
prised that gentlemen who profess to be lawyers demand that 
the powers vested in the Constitution shall be set out in detail— 
that there are no presumed powers incorporated into the general 
comprehensive delegated powers. I bottom what I have to say 
in these discussions on the feature on what Chief Justice Mar- 
shall said in Fourth Wheaton, page 316: 

A constitution to contain an accurate detail of all the subdivisions 


of which its great powers will admit, and of all the means by which 
they may be carried into execution, would partake of the prolixity of a 
legal eode, and could be scarcely embraced by 
probably never would be understood by the public. 


the human mind. It 
Its nature, there- 
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fore, requires that only its great outlines be marked, its important ob- 
jects be designated, and the minor imgredients which compose those 
objects be deduced from the nature of the ebjects themselves. 

I shall attempt to show the wide and almost unlimited range 
to which the Congress and the Supreme Court of the United 
States have carried us in their broad and well-defined legisla- 
tion and jurisprudence under the commerce clause. I do this 
to show the utter fallacy and the abselute absurdity and im- 
practicability of the proposition asserted by New York that 
every power invoked must be specifically designated in the 
Constitution. I proceed at some length with quotations from 
decisions and observations upon the same to show that New 
York, having delegated all her sovereign rights over interstate 
commerce in her admission to the Federal Government, is power- 
less now to dictate to the General Gevernment in any respect 
as to what it may do or not do with the surplus waters ef 
Niagara River. 

POWER BROAD AND UNLIMITED. 

Before the Constitution was adopted the power of each State to 
regulate ‘its own commerce was complete and unquestioned, but that 
power was surrendered by each State to Congress upon the adoption of 
the Constitution, and Congress succeeded to the power among all the 
States which each State had formerly possessed over its own commerce. 
Hence the broad and almost unlimited power of Congress over com- 
merece among the States. (Watson on the Constitution, vol. 1, p. 484.) 

I quote from Justice Harlan, One hundred and eighty-eighth 
United States, page 356, wherein he says: 

The power which Congress possesses to regulate commerce among 
the States is plenary, is complete in itself, and is subject to ne limita- 
tions except such as may be tound in the Constitution. 

It was also said in United States (177 U. 8. 
that— 


the power of Congress to regulate the navigable waters of the United 


Leovy v. , G21) 


States is an ineidental power to the expressed power to regulate 
commerce. 
The court found directly in the case cited that incidental 


powers are never expressed. Incidental powers are correlative 
powers always and are as effective in the execution of authority 
to which they relate as are the expressed powers themselves. 
With reference to the power with which Congress was invested 
under the commerce clause of the Constitution, I also quote 
from the Louisiana Lottery case, One hundred and eighty-eighth 
United States, page 356. The Court said: 

It must not be forgotten that the power to regulate commerce 
the States is plenary. 

Inasmuch as the courts have found it proper to use the word 
“plenary ” in expressing the power of Congress over the sub- 


among 


ject of interstate commerce, it is proper to know what tha 
term means. The Standard Dictionary says: 
It is a power full in all respects; entire; absolute. 


Webster’s International Dictionary: 

[It is a full, complete, absolute, unqualified power. 

In Brown v. Houston (114 U. S., 622) the Supreme Court, 
speaking through Justice Bradley, said: 

The power to regulate commerce among the several States is granted 
to Congress in terms as absolute as is the power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations 

There is an unbroken line of decisions covering the whole 
history of American jurisprudence from Gibbons v. Ogden (9 
Wheat.) adhering to the doectrine announeed in the cases cited. 
If it be true, then the States have no reserve power to exercise 
under the commerce clause of the Constitution in contraven- 
tion of the jurisdiction of Congress. The correlative duties of 
Congress under the power granted to it by the sovereign States 
is the protection, promotion, and deveispment of navigation. 
If its power is plenary in the promotion of navigation er in 
the protection of navigation, it is likewise plenary in the de- 
velopment of navigation. We are not required to consider the 
powers enumerated in the Constitution as in any manner con- 
stituting a limitation on the methods and means of either pro- 


tecting, promoting, or regulating navigation and commerce. 
The Constitution dees not pretend to set out the means by 
which this may be done. Means and methods are wholly in 


the hands of Congress and the administrative officers detailed 


to carry out the purposes of this power as Congress shall leg- 
islate under the authority of the Constitution. I quote from 
McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat., 316): 

While our Government must be acknowledged by all to be one of 


enumerated powers, the Constitution does not attempt to set forth all 


the means by which suck power may be carried into execution It 
leaves to Congress a large discretion as to the means that may be em- 
ployed in executing a given power. 

The sound construction of the Censtitution, the Supreme 


Court has said 

must allew to the National Legislature that diseretion with respect to 
the means by which the power it eonfers are to be carried inte execu- 
tion which will enable that body to perform the high duties assigned to 
it in the manner most beneficial to the people. Let the ends be legiti- 


mate, let it be within the scope of the Constitution, and all means which 


ar ET 
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are appropriate, which are plainly adapted to the end, which are not 
political but concur with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are 
constitutional. 

This deeision directly confronts New York 
namely, that the Federal Government must 
rant for its act in the Constitution by de 


in its position, 


find expressed war- 


rin ‘ 
behl Libp Lila 


Congress 


must be “ allowed that discretion with respect to the means by 
which powers it confers are to be carried into execution.” 

It can not be denied that in the grant of executory power, as, 
for example, the power to regulate commerce, that there is nee- 
essarily interpolated into that grant the power and authority to 
adopt all necessary and lawful means to carry the expressed 
grant into execution. No additional authority need be cited in 
addition to Fourth Wheaton, 421. 

Let us pursue the inquiry. What is this power conferred by 


the Federal Government upon the States with reference t 


state commerce? I quote again from Justice Harlan, ¢ 
hundred and eighty-eighth United States, 347, pra: 





It is the power to regulate; that is, to prescribe, t rule by whieh 
commerce is to be governed. This power, like all other vested in Con 
gress, is complete in itself, may be exercised to its utmost extent, and 
acknowledges no limitations other than that preseribed in the Censtitu 


tion. 


No man will assume in this discussion to assert that there 
any limitations expressed in the Constitution em the 
or manner legitimately required in the protection, regulation, or 
promotion of commerce set out in the commerce i 
Constitution. To preceed with the quotation 
ease: 

If, as has always been 
though limited to specific objects 


, 


met] ods 


ee elause 0 


irom the same 


understood, tl 


] eignty of Congres 
(delegated powse 


rs) i8 piebary as to 





these objects, the power over commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States is vested in Congress as solutely as it wou ! n 
a single vernment having in its constitution the same restric 
the exercise of power as are found in the Constitution of t! 
States, 

What are we to understand by the expression, * The pow to 
regulate commerce,” which, it is admitted, was-granted respec 
tively by the several States to the Federal Government by thei 


You understand it was the power that 
it was the power, the 


mn th « "oOraicnt e 
in the sovereign ¥ Ql 


admission to the Union? 
previously existed in the several States; 
absolute, unconditional power represented 
every individual State. That power the States collectively dele- 
gated to the General Government. In the absence of the ex 
cise of jurisdiction by the Federal Government, with the States 
in full possession of their original undelegated power, the Sta 


er- 


of New York, in her sovereignty, could have performed every 
act proposed in this bill to be performed by the Federal Gover 
ment. Ifso, and if in any manner the act related to the protection 


development, or promotion, then that State may not now exercise 


U 
r 
n- 
b 
r 





any right to interfere in any way with the Federal Government 
in the discharge of its duty to the people of the United States in 


the protection and development of commerce. To illustrate, 
could not the State of New Yerk in the absenee of Federal in- 
terference control the volume of water in Niagara River. the 


diversion of its surplus waters, if any; institute the methods ef 
control, the persons to whom its surplus waters may be diverted, 
and the terms under which the diversion may be made? Are 
not those acts, each and all of them, acts of sovereignty ner- 
formed in the interests of all of the people of the State from 
whem it held in trust the authority to promote and protect navi- 
gation? There can be no question about it. If so, then the Fed- 
eral Government may now do and should do what could have 
been done by New York, because the State was unqualifiedly 
supreme, and possessed that power over commerce acknowledged 
to reside in every sovereign State, and which New York stripped 
itself of and delegated to the Federal Government on its 
sion into the Union. Let me inquire wh: 
the Constitution that can in any manner be regarded 
the exercise of that power over the 
River but the commerce connected with its chain of 
seas that would be directly hazarded if the Federal 
may be subjected by any interference in its regulation by New 
What clause can be cited which 


eauibibis- 
eX1IStS 1n 
as limit 


as 
of Niagara 
} 


it DroVvision 


commerce not only 








York? eh intimates in the 
slightest degree the suggestion that the State may intervene and 


control the disposition of surplus waters in inters 
streams? The interests are too vast to permit it. 
with immense commercial interests demand that the ec 
plenary power of the Federal Government shall be 
over their waters so long as they or auy part of them are wit 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. Congress alon: 


miplete 


exert ised 


solutely alone, has the power to occupy and does occupy | 
islation the entire field of interstate commerce. 

In the face of this observation, however. it is insisted that 
the Federal Government exceeds its delegated power n di- 
recting whom shall have the surplus waters, beeause in so 


doing it is not in that act promoting or developing commerce 
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or navigation. In other words, unless the act of the delivery 
of the water to a certain-named person designated by the 
Secretary of War tends to improve affirmatively the commerce 
of Niagara River and its connecting waters, the Federal Gov- 
ernment was exercising a power without constitutional war- 
rant. The contention can not be a serious one. The act of the 
Federal Government need not necessarily be an act to develop 
or promote commerce directly. It may frequently be an act 
destructive or prohibitive of commerce, and the act still be 
within the power to regulate. For example, Congress may pro- 
hibit the interstate transportation of diseased cattle. It may 
prohibit the transportation of stock known to be infected with a 
contagious disease. It may quarantine cattle and stock and 
prohibit their transportation out of a State in which they 
were discovered to be diseased, and such prohibition of com- 
merce has been upheld by the Supreme Court. Congress passed 
the Sherman Antitrust Act, not to increase and develop com- 
merce but to defeat commerce in its abstract sense. The court 
said, in One hundred and eighty-eighth United States, page 
359, supra: 

The act was to protect trade and commerce against unlawful re- 
straints and monopoly. 

Congress invaded the field of private contracts and declared 
them to be illegal. Not that the subject matter of the contract 
was, per se dangerous, but because it was contrary to sound 
public policy. The very act was a prohibitive one, and its 
prohibition has been sustained as a valid exercise of the power 
to regulate commerce. (Addyston Pipe & Steel Co. v. U. S., 
175, U. S., 211.) 

Let me call your attention to the further expression of the 
justice in deciding this case in direct connection with the 
expressed power cited : 

Under the grant of power to Congress that body, in our judgment, 
may enact such legislation as shall declare void and probibit the per- 
formance of any contract between individuals or corporations when the 
natural and direct effect of such a contract would be, when carried 
out, to directly, and not as a mere incident to other and innocent 
purposes, regulate to any substantial extent interstate commerce. 

I direct your attention to the fact that no limitation was in- 
cluded in the grant which excludes private contracts in restraint 
of trade or monopolies from the power of Congress to legislate 
respecting them. The State of New York clamors for expressed 
constitutional power on the part of the Federal Government 
to divert the surplus waters of Niagara River not needed for 
navigation. Gentlemen concede that regulation of commerce 
includes regulation of navigation, and there is not a word in the 
Constitution with reference to navigation. 

I am illustrating the almost unlimited power Congress is 
invested with in developing the means and methods to carry on 
commerce. Congress covers the entire field in passing the inter- 
state commerce act. It conferred power upon the commission 
to compel the attendance of witnesses in suits before it, to 
inquire into the business management of all common carriers, 
to provide the method of publicity to be given to rates, to re- 
quire annual reports, to make rules for its own government, to 
compel by mandamus the officers of railroads to obey the com- 
merce law. But Congress did not prescribe the rules for the 
enforcement of the law; that was left wholly with the commis- 
sion—to its judgment in the administration of the law. But if 
we were to adopt the suggestion made by the Representatives of 
New York the commission would be powerless, because of the 
want of express authority declared in the Constitution. Before 
closing this branch of the discussion I call attention to Green- 
hay & Mississippi Canal Co, v. Patton Paper Co. (172 U. S., p. 
80), quoting from the court's opinion, by Justice Shiras, as fol- 
lows: 

So far, therefore, as 
regarded as property, it 
can not be controverted. 


the water power and appurtenant lots are 
is plain that the title of the canal company 


The canal company had reserved those elements of property 
and the use of the surplus waters above that required to main- 
tain navigation, when the canal company had deeded its other 
property rights to the United States. Quoting still further 
from the same opinion, the court said: 

And we think it is equally plain that the mode and the extent of the 
use and enjoyment of such property by the canal company fall within 
the sole control of the United States. At what points in the dam and 
canal the water may be withdrawn and the quantity which can be 
treated as surplus water, with due regard to navigation, must be de- 
termined by the authorities which own and control the navigation. 
There can be In such matters no divided empire. 

It would seem that such language foreclosed this entire sub- 
ject. In the case cited the canal company, by its contract, 
owned the use of all the surplus water. Yet it did not have 
such an ownership, such a proprietory interest in but what the 
“mode and extent of the use and the enjoyment of such prop- 
erty by the canal company fell within the sole control of the 
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United States.” It could not use the water it expressly reserved 
in a written contract with the Government without the Govern- 
ment’s supervision. If the Federal Government may determine 
the mode and extent of the use of the water—when it shall be 
taken from the canal—may it not be fairly concluded that it 
may also, in the absence of a contract, determine to whom it 
may be diverted? Representatives of the State of New York 
recognizing the fatality of this decision when applied to the 
theory they were proclaiming, sought to escape the results by 
saying that the ownership of the canal company grew out of a 
land grant made by the Federal Government for the purpose of 
improving the navigability of the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, 
and that therefore a different rule obtained although the rule 
was not stated. Granted that in the original improvement the 
Government did set aside land for the promotion of navigation 
in the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers. What of it? The Federal 
Government was there engaged in improving navigation. It 
could not have been there for any other purpose. The doctrine 
in this case is fully supported by Kankanna Water Power Co. v. 
Green Bay Canal Co. (142 U. S.). This case is not relied upon 
by the State rights advocates and rarely cited except for avoid- 
ance. 

What significance is to be attached to the concluding phrase 
of the citation, “in such matters there can be no divided em- 
pire?” For the purpose of this discussion that is the most im- 
portant declaration in the opinion, It distinctly affirms the 
proposition that the Federal Government will not divide its 
jurisdiction with any State in navigable streams when it is 
promoting or protecting the navigabilty of such a stream under 
the commerce clause. To emphasize what I desire to say and to 
show under exactly what conditions the State is precluded from 
exercising either concurrent or independent jurisdiction, I quote 
from Leisy v. Hardin (135 U. S., 109): 

First. When the power is lodged exclusively in the Constitution. 

Second. When it was given to the United States and prohibited to 
the States. 

Third. When from the nature and subject of the power it must be 
necessarily exercised by the National Government exclusively. 

Considering the subject under discussion, the State of New 
York falls wholly within both the first and third exception. 
It may be insisted, however, that so long as the Federal Gov- 
ernment did not act it was presumed that the State had the 
right to assume the discharge of the same duties that the Fed- 
eral Government would have been entitled to; but Justice 
Fuller in this same case met that assumption in the following 
language: 

Whenever, however, a particular power of the General Government 
is one which must be necessarily exercised by it, and Congress remain 
silent, this is not only not a concession that the power reserved by the 
State may be exerted as if the specific power had not been elsewhere 
reposed, but, on the contrary, the only legitimate conclusion is that 
the General Government intended that power should not be affirmatively 
exercised, and the action of the States can not be permitted to effect 
that which would be incompatible with such contention. 

The Federal Government will not open the door to vexatious 
complications that would be sure to arise. If it did it would 
destroy its own sovereignty. It is responsible to the whole 
people of the United States for the protection of Niagara River 
and its connecting waters. It can not divest itself of that 
responsibility and shift the burden to a State that has no re- 
ciprocal duties to perform. The owners of 200,000,000 tons of 
freight, the 15,000,000 passengers that annually seek passage 
over the connecting waters of Niagara demand the highest pos- 
sible efliciency and authority in the preservation of the normal 
conditions of navigation; and the Federal Government will not 
be shorn of any of the agencies or means that are auxiliary to 
such maintenance. The power of the Federal Government is 
not confined to the use of the waters within the banks of the 
stream. It may follow it sufliciently to dispose of it in the 
public interests if a surplus in any manner arises from the 
maintenance or improvement of navigation. In support of that 
declaration, I quote from the One hundred and forty-second 
United States, page 254, Kaukauna Water Power Co. against 
Greenbay & Minnesota Canal Co., as follows: 

If, for the purpose of improving the navigability of a stream carry- 
ing interstate commerce, the Federal Government constructs and main 
tains a dam with locks and gates, the Government has the undoubted 
right to establish and maintain in connection with such dam an elec 
trical power plant to operate such locks and gates. And the Federal 
Government has the right to sell, lease, or rent for compensation any 
surplus power that may arise from and be incident to each an improve- 
ment of navigation. 

I can not pass this part of the argument without directing 
attention to the statute fixing the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as paramount to all State authority in protecting com- 
merce. I quote from existing law, section 10 of the river and 


harbor act approved March 3, 1899 (30 Stat., 1121-1151) : 


It shall be unlawful to excavate or fili or in any manner to alter 
or modify the course, location, condition, or capacity of any port, road- 
stead, haven, harbor, canal, lake, harbor of refuge, or inclosure within 
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the limits of any breakwater, or of any canal of any navigable water 
of the United States, unless the work has been recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers and authorized by the Secretary of War prior to the 
beginning of the same. 

The State of New York in further declaration of its power 
to appropriate the surplus waters in Niagara River bases that 
right upon the fact that it is itself a riparian owner, and the 
further fact that it owns the bed of the river in trust for the 
people of the State. The riparian owner and the State, although 
a trustee, must take notice that if they use the water in an 
interstate navigable river that the Federal Government can, at 
any moment, displace them and proceed with its own improve- 
ment of navigation. Keeping in mind that we are discussing the 
power of Congress with reference to interstate commerce, the 
decision of Congress to develop the navigability of an interstate 
river is absolutely decisive and not subject to review. ‘So un- 
conditionally does Congress possess the full measure of power 
that it may not be compelled by virtue of any authority to change 
its purpose. It is not subject to mandate, and no executive can 
control it. That power was given to Congress by the people. 
It was the supremest power they possessed. The State of New 
York claims to be a riparian owner of a considerable portion of 
land bordering upon Niagara River, and because of that fact 
asserts some supposed right on an equality with those asserted 
by the Federal Government. The State, resting its rights on 
the law governing the rights of the riparian owner, can have 
no greater rights than the riparian because it is a State for the 
improvement of the river for navigation. The law expressed 
in Scranton v. Wheeler (179 U. S., 163) is decisive. The Gov- 
ernment had constructed a long dike or pier upon submerged 
land in the river to aid navigation. This cut off access to deep 
water from the adjoining land of the riparian. He sued for 
damages, declaring that his rights had been invaded and his 
property taken without compensation. But the court held that 
there had been no property “taken” which was not primarily 
taken for the very use it was put to, and his claim for damages 
was dismissed. In deciding the case the court said: 

The primary use of water and the lands under them was for the pur- 
pose of navigation, and the erection of piers in them to improve navi- 
gation for the public is entirely consistent with such use and infringes 
no right of the owner. Whatever the nature of the interest of the 
riparian owner in these submerged lands in front of his upland, bound- 
ing on a public navigable river, his title is not as full and complete 
as his title to the fast land which has no direct connection with naviga- 
tion of such waters. It is a qualified title, a bare technical title, not 
at his absolute disposal as is his upland, but to be held at all times 
subordinate to such use of submerged lands and the water falling over 
them as may be consistent with or demanded by the public right of 
nated is the control of Congress over the navigable streams 
of the country that its judgment as to whether a construction in or 
over a river Is or is not an obstruction or hindrance is conclusive. 
Such judgment and determination is the exercise of legislative power 
in respect of a subject wholly within its control. (United States v. 
Dunbar Water Power Co. See opinion, p. 7.) 

So the State as a riparian owner has no right against the 
Federal Government it can enforce when that right would be 
in conflict with any purpose of the Government to improve 
navigation. The State also claims to be the owner in trust of 
the bed of the river, and because of that fact claims to own the 
water or, at least, a proprietary interest in the water sufficient 
to control the diversion. Conceding the title to the bed of the 
navigable rivers to be in the State, it does not have such a title 
that it may appropriate it to its individual use; it holds it as a 
trustee for the people, and always in subrogation of the rights 
of the Federal Government to promote commerce. In United 
States against Chandler-Dunbar Co., supra, the company was the 
owner of land along the St. Marys River. The Federal Govern- 
ment condemned the land for the improvement of navigation. 
This question arose, namely, Had the Chandler-Dunbar Co. any 
private property rights in the water-power capacity of the 
rapids and the falls of St. Marys River, because it was the 
‘ : ; 
riparian owner, which had been taken and for which compensa- 
tion must be made under the fifth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. The Federal Government paid for the upland. Were 
there such property rights in the bed of the stream owned by 
the company that it was entitled to receive pay separate and 
apart from what it received from the upland? The title of the 
remote grantors in the bed of the river had passed up to the 
Chandler-Dunbar Co., which owned the upland on the bank to 
the middle thread of the stream. Over that bed flowed two- 
thirds. of the water in St. Marys River. By reason of that fact 
and the ownership of the shore the company’s claim was that 
it was the owner of the water and the inherent power in the falls 
and rapids subject only to the publie right of navigation. Now, 
I call attention to the following language in the case: 


While the company did not deny that the protection or 
navigation by the Federal Government was a dominating right, yet the 
claim was made that in the exercise of the wer to regulate commerce 
the Government may not exclude the right of the riparian owner to con- 
struct in the river upon fts own submerged land such appliances as are 
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necessary to coutrol and use the current for commercial purposes, pro- 
vided only that such structure and use does not impede or hinder navi- 
gation and the flow of the stream is not so diminished as to leave less 
than every possible requirement for navigation for present and future. 

This property right in the bed of the river and the flow of the 
stream in excess of the wants of navigation constitute the 
ground upon which the company asserts that its property has 
been taken without compensation. The court in deciding the 
case said: 

_ The title of the owner of the fast land upon the shore of a navigable 
river to the bed of the river is, at least, a qualified one. It is a title 
which inheres in the ownership of the shore and, unless reserved or 
excluded by implication, passes with it as a shadow follows a substance. 
It is subordinate to the public right of navigation and of no avail 
against the exercise of the great and absolute power of Congress over 
the improvement of navigable rivers. 

Proceeding with the proposition that the General Government 
is liable for damages or for compensation for asserting jurisdie- 
tion over the bed of the stream and appropriating the inherent 
water power in the rapids, the court said: 

It is little difficult to understand the basis for the claim that in 
appropriating the upland bordering on the stretch of water the Gov- 
ernment not only takes the land but also the great water power which 
potentially exists in the river. The broad claim that the water power 
of the stream is appurtenant to the bank owned by it and not dependent 
upon ownership of the sofl over which the river flows has been ad- 
vanced. But whether this private right to the use of the flow of the 
water and the flow of the stream be based on the qualified title which 
the company had to the bed of the river over which it flows, the 
ownership of the land bordering on the river, is of no prime importance, 
In neither event can there be said to arise any ownership of the river. 
The ownership of a private stream wholly upon the lands of an indi- 
vidual is conceivable, but that the running water in a navigable stream 
is capable of private ownership is inconceivable. 

I recognize that in the Chandler-Dunbar case the ownership 
was in the riparian and that the title to the bed of the stream 
was not held in trust by the State. But what difference does it 
make whether the bed was in the riparian or in the State? The 
State could not sueceed to greater rights than the riparian as 
against the absolute power of the Federal Government. 

But aside from all the foregoing that from every angle I be- 
lieve constitutes a complete defense to the claims of New York 
to interfere with the jurisdictional powers of the Federal Govy- 
ernment, there is another reason that reaches to the dignity of 
the highest and soundest public policy. The Niagara and its 
connecting waters for nearly 2,000 miles is a means of natural de- 
fense and constitutes the boundary line between the two greatest 
Anglo-Saxon races in the world. These waters wash the south- 
ern shore of an empire and pass the northern boundary of many 
of the great States of this Republic, and it is a matter of the 
highest moment and of the utmost expediency that the power of 
the Federal Government over our commerce, over our boundary 
lines—which is also a means of national defense—shall be abso- 
lute and plenary. 
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Sentiment Among the Plain People on War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
NT T > 1 AT y | ? iV 
HON. WARREN WORTH BALLEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or Represenvatives. 
Saturday, February 10, 1917. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, out of a large number of letters 
and telegrams which have reached me during the last week it is 
my desire to lay before Congress and the country a few which 
are typical of all the rest, reflecting a sentiment among the 
plain people back home which I feel worthy of considerat 


lon, 


Some of these communications were voluntary, while others 
were in response to an inquiry directed by me to some of my 
friends whom I know to be trustworthy and well informed. The 
letters and telegrams speak for themselves. They follow: 
READING, Pa., February 9, 1917. 
Hon. WARREN WorTH BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Drar Mr. Baitey: In reply to your favor of the 7th instant, rela- 


tive to sentiment among working people regarding participation in the 


European war, will say I am without doubt in closer teuch with the 
working class of Pennsylvania than any other man in the State. My 
official position gives me this advantage. 

am convinced from what I have seen and heard that if this 
country was threatened with invasion by some foreign nation fully 
90 per cent of the workers would unhesitatingly offer their services to 
repel such invasion. Just as strongly as they are loyal to our country 
in case of invasion, just so stromgly are they opposed to our country 
becoming entangled in foreign complications or becoming part of the 
European conflict. It is to be hoped, therefore, that a way out of 


the unfortunate situation may be found. 
Yours, very truly, James H. MAURER, 
President Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor. 





_. 


ALTOONA, PA., February 6, 1917. 


Hion. W. W. BAILey, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: I petition you to use your influence and vote against a 


declaration of war which the papers tell us is pending. 


Respectfully, F. O. NIcoal 
gf . = co e 


JUNIATA, PA., February 5, 1917. 
IIon. Warren WortH BAILEY, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Sir: Relating to the present crisis, comment is heard on all 
sides of pity and regret that the English statesmen were cleverer than 
ours in allowing them to make us a party to their aid. In a group 
of 35 men, all American born, all but 2 feel that we have no right 
abroad and could not support the issue as it now stands. But if in 
defense of the country, to keep out an enemy, it is different. They all 
think munitions makers are prime leaders In the movement. 

Yours, most respectfully, 
WALTER SHLUNMIRE, 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa., February 7, 1917. 
Hion. WARREN Wortn BAILEY, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dean Mr. BaILey: My feelings for your conservative policy to keep 
out of war and your speech which was printed in your Johnstown paper 
on February 6 is certainly indorsed by thousands of Johhstown people, 
and I pray the good Lord will give you more power. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
L. L. LAMBERT, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 8, 1917, 
Iion. WArreN Wortn BAILEY, 


TIONORABLE Sir: I have just returned from a visit in your congres- 
sional district, and I find the majority of people are averse to a war 
with Germany if it can possibly be avoided. 

Knowing that you represent the common people more than the ma- 
jority of Representatives, I trust you will use your influence to avert 
the war if possible. 

Very respectfully, R. L. JACKSON, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 6, 1917. 
The Hon. W. W. BAILEY, 
liouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: May I not take this opportunity to express my appreciation for 
the stand you have taken against militarism and our entangling alli- 
ances with forei countries? You have had the courage to stand for 
what you honestly believed to be the openien of your cohstituents. 

The personal popularity of the President in the election has shown 
that the people of the United States desire peace and are opposed to 
militarism. 

We agree with Mr. Bryan’s views as expressed in his address that 
the people of this country will not send one boy across the ocean to 
fight under any European monarch for a foreign cause. If we have 
any grievances justifying a resort to arms it must be postponed until 
the close of the present war. 

Wishing you success in your independent effort, I am, 

Yours, respectfully, 
AMOS R. EBBRSOLB, 
5133 Conduit Road. 


Pr. S.—I am a citizen of the ninth congressional district of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA., February 9, 1917, 
Hon. WarreEN WortTH Baitpy, M. C., 


Washington, D. O.: 

As a traveling salesman, who covers your own and paris of several 
other congressional districts, and who comes in contact with all classes 
of business men and workingmen, I assure you that the sentiment of 
this section is almost unanimously opposed to a declaration of war 
against Germany or any other country, except only in case of actual 
invasion. A referendum will substantiate this. 

FraANK C. HOERt, 


ALTOONA, PaA., February 8, 1917, 


Hon. W. W. BAILEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I write to you to protest against our country being forced 
into the terrible war against the desire of the people. I ask you to 
use your vote to keep Amer.cans at home and out of danger, and finally 
I demand that the plain people who must do the fighting be allowed to 
vote on war before it is declared, and that they be not compelled to 
fight in a war brought on by unscrupulous capitalists and politicians. 

Very truly, 
: Tuos. B. WeurRee, 
1234 Ninetcenth Ave. 


New York, February 7, 1917. 
Ilion. W. W 


f1 ose 


BAILBY, 
if Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. BAtLpy: A most encouraging meeting, which I was invited 
to addre was held at Columbia University this late afternoon and 


was attended by a large body of students and faculty representatives, 
The meeting was called as an open discussion of the present situation 
in direct contrast to the one of the previous day at which President 
Butler, Prof. Giddings and Prof. Erskine spoke. The last-named 
speaker told us that he was compleiely taken back by the tone of the 
meeting. His was the only constructive peace talk and he did not 
have any idea that he was to be a part of an intellectual autocracy 
whose ideas were to be forced on the world as an expression of the 
majority of the student body and faculty. 

More than 20 speakers rose from the floor, all unanimously for going 
on record against entering the war, and a motion to that effect was 
carried unanimously. Among the alternatives suggested were a neutral 
conference and an embargo. A referendum to the people was demanded 
and the following resolutions passed unanimously; the first was cabled 
to Germany: 
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“ Resolved, That we, members of Columbia University, are striving to 
preserve peace and call on you, members of the universities of Germany 
2 exert your influerice to prevent any overt act which may lead wus 

Oo war. 

“ Resolved, That we, members of Columbia University, in mass meet- 
ing assembled, go on record as firmly opposed to any attempt to force 
conscription upon the country under cover of the present crisis.” 

The committee asked me to bring this to your attention, with the re- 
quest that you endeavor to place it before the House as a strong as- 
surance that most of the students and members of the faculty are 
opposed to departing from neutrality, and are ae to do their utmost 
in the preservation of peace while the Kuropean belligerents are in this 
their death struggle. 

We appreciate the difficulties of the antimilitarist Congressmen ani 
wish we could help in a definite way. But since encouragement is about 
all we can give, let me assure you that we are pulling strongly against 
the war tide, and, as a result of the awakening following the autocratic 
pronouncement of President Butler, I am greatly pleased at the energy 
behind this movement for sanity. ; 

With appreciation and best personal wishes, 
JOHN H, Cover. 
ALTOONA, Pa,, February 8, 1917. 
Hon. W. W. BAILey, 
Washington, D. C. 


DearR Mr. Baitwy: The time is fast passing when the working class 
can be roused to pitches of patriotic frenzy by a waving of the flag in 
the hands of ignorant fanati¢s or cunning hirelings of those who have 
commercialized patriotism, 

You ask, ‘“‘ What is the sentiment of the working class toward the 
crisis toward which we are heading?” It is well to ask this question, 
because in the final analysis it Is the working class that will do the 
fighting and dying; it is upon the working class that the burdens of 
war will bear most heavily while it is being waged; and it is upon the 
working class that the final burden of war debt in the shape of taxes 
will be levied, and in spite of all this the scheming munition makers 
and market grabbers would coin their blood and tears into gold without 
even as much as a “ by your leave.” 

Candidly, among the rank and file of the workers with whom I have 
come in contact ere is no desire for war; there is a feeling, deep 
seated and sullen, that just as in Germany, just as in England, just as 
in every country in Europe that is striding toward savagery with “seven 
league boots”’ the working class is used merely as pawns, to be manipu 
lated by the skilled hands of the profit mongers. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not mean that ggg have all arrive: 
at this conclusion through intelligent investigation, but the feeling is 
there nevertheless, and is — of a more dangerous character, founded 
as it is on distrust and suspicion, than it would be were it based upon 
a solid foundation of understanding. 

The workers realize that in the past their trustful ignorance has been 
taken advantage of; that through their love of country they have been 
taken advantage of and then left to “ hold the bag.” 

My socialistic convictions have nothing whatever to do with my 
reply to your question. I am answering your query fairly, as the cur 
rent of feeling among the working class is revealed to me. It may be 
that some momentous thing would occur that would completely reverse 
this feeling or that a continuous furore kept up by a perverted press 
might finally accomplish this end, but as yet little impression has been 
made by fanatical appeals to race prejudice and bigotry. 

Thanking you for this opportunity to convey to you the general trend 
of thought among the workers, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, H. A. McCatrer, 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa., February 9, 1917, 


Hion, W. W. BAILey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. BAILEY: Replying to your inquiry of the 7th instant as to 
the sentiment of the laboring people regarding our participation in the 
European war, I would say that, being profoundly stirred myself not 
only by what has occurred already pointing to our possible entrance 
into this great world tragedy, but also by what is likely to occur an 
minute to draw us into the maelstrom, [ have taken particular pain 
to sound out practically every man with whom I can engage in con 
versation, and I have yet to find a person who takes the stand that we 
should even think of going to war with Germany over the present co! 
troversy. I find absolutely no ‘war spirit.” I find not one who 
thinks there will be any war. Party lines are scarcely discernibl 
Somehow everybody seems to think that Wilson, having kept us out o! 
War thus far, will be able to guide the old ship of state clear of thi 
jagged rocks that appear just ahead. 

he disturbing thing about this, however, is that Mr, Wilson is hear 
ing from that smail but loud and influential minority that is at presen 
moving heaven and earth to bring on war, while the great common 
eople who would be called upon to furnish the boys and pay the bil! 
5 not heard. ‘They have no way to crystalize their sentimen’s and but 
few mediums through which to reach the President, the great new 
papers serving as the mouthpiece of the “ patriots for profit.” 

The feeling here is that the German people have neither cause nor 
intention to lature us as a people; that the injury that may befall 
in her life-and-death struggle with her enemies is incidental; that this 
injury, if it shall occur, is more than counterbalanced by our shipment 
of munitions to the allles, also not with any intention to injure Ge. 
many, though incidentally all this material is likely to be used in th 
effort to conquer Germany. Germany has not declared war against 
because of our shipments of war material to the allies, simply becat 
it must have been recognized that while in practice it made us on 
of the allies yet it was not so intended. So why should we not 
consider the submarine policy—in practice it injures us but is not so 
intended. 

Here is another difference that we must not fail to consider: Ger 
many can not avold the injury we do her indirectly and unintention 
ally in shipping munitions to the allies, while we can avoid injury by 
our people temporarily foregoing their legal rights. Just as with indi 
viduals, there are times when it is wise to forego legal rights; so there 
are times when a nation should do likewise. 

Here comes in the question of national honor. Oh, what horrors 
have been committed in thy name! The people here in Johnstown with 


whom I have talked are strongly of the conviction that national honor, 
like that of the individual, is not a thing that another can injure. 
honor is in our own keeping. 
she trying to. 


Our 
Germany can not injure our honor, nor is 


She is in desperate straits. She has proclaimed this to 
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the world. She now asks neutral nations to stand back just a little 
while she administers to the allies some more effective doses of the 
same medicine which they have been forcing down her throat. In view 
of what we have done in the name of trade to furnish the medicine 
which the allies have been administering to Germany, we would be 
doing little enough to step aside temporarily and let them fight it out. 

After the war is over and the red disappears from the combatants’ 
eyes will be plenty of time to discuss and settle the matters of dispute. 

Let the President make no mistake. If he shall take the blatant 
yawpings of the war dogs as the sentiment of the great common people, 
and proceed on the world-old theory that right, honor, and justice can 
be defended and maintained by physical force, and shall go before Con- 
gress and ask that it permit this method to be used against Germany or 
any other country for any other cause except actual invasion, he will 
find his mistake when he comes to call for the boys from the factory, the 
mines, and the farms to go forth to fight a people with whom they have 
no grievance and who have no grievance against them. We do not want 
war. We do not expect war. We expect the name Wilson to go down 
through the ages to come coupled with the old campaign cry of 1916 that 
reelected him—‘ He kept his Nation out of war.” Oh, what a disap- 
pointment, what a loss there wouid be to the pages of future history 
if for any reason he should fail now! 

If we of the nineteenth district were to send him a message, I 
imagine it would be something like this: “ Fight! Fight! Fight to the 
last ditch to keep your country out of war!” 

Above are the views, expressed as best I can, of the sentiments of the 
people with whom I have come in contact. Of course in individuals 
there have been slight variations as to details, but it all amounts to the 
same general sentiment—no war. 

Hoping that the dark clouds that are threatening will pass away, and 
with kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Very truly, yours, H. S. BENDER. 


VINTONDALE, PA,, February 7, 


BAILEY, M. C., 
Washington, D. OC, 


Dear Mr. Baitey: I see by the Democrat of February 6 that you 
are still advocating peace, and I want to say to you that I am proud 
of you, standing up in the midst of so many that want war, and giving 
your honest views on peace as well as your views on war. 

I know and you know that the common people do not want war, and 
they are the ones that would have to bear the burden and the suffering 
that goes with war. 

In our town I haven't heard one person say as yet that they want 
war, but I have heard many say they only hoped there would be no war. 

Even our foreign born ask me what is the matter with the United 
States that they want to go to war now. So you see, my brother, the 
common people do not want war, but they are praying that we may 
stay in peace, for they love their country, but they also love their 
families and their home, and they know that only peace will leave 
them in their homes and with their families. 

I am also convinced that our President of these United States, Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson, is feeling the weight of the prayers of all God’s 
people going up to God continually that he may be guided by the hand 
of God, that we may always have peace. 

Most everybody knows the wonderful strain that 
President, and the majority of the people, I believe, knows that he 
loves peace, for there are many that heard him say so, and I believe 
the people are satisfied that he will keep us out of war just as long as 
he can with honor, 


1917. 
Hon. WARREN WORTH 


must be on our 


Further, dear Mr. Bailey, keep on talking peace as you see it and 
believe in it.. Do not be afraid that they will interne you as they 
wanted to interne Mr. Bryan. 

I know that those of us that want peace have just as much right 


to our views on same for peace as those have that want war. 

I sincerely hope that all who have to do with our Government may 
receive the vision that stands for peace. 

Hoping my few lines in the way of remarks 
you feel that you are not alone in your peace 
others have the same thoughts but are not in a position that they can 
give voice to their thoughts the way you can and be heard, will close, 
with my best wishes to you and God's richest blessing to comfort you 
and His all-seeing eye to guide you, I remain, 

Yours, truly, J. 


may cheer you and make 
thoughts, but that many 


H. KRUMBINE, 





The Submarine Controversy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





HON. S. D. FESS, 


In vue House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 8, 1917. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, the submarine controversy which 
induced severance of diplomatic relations with Germany began 
four months after the war opened. 

On November 2, 1914, the announcement of England’s blockade 
of Germany was made as follows: 

During the last week, the Germans have scattered mines indiscrimi- 
nately in the open sea on the main trade route from America to Liver- 
pool via the north of Ireland. 

_Peaceful merchant ships have already been blown up, with loss of 
life, by this agency. 

The White Star liner Olympic escaped disaster - pure luck and 
but for warnings given by British cruisers other British and neutral 
merchant and passenger vessels would have been destroyed. ° 
sy Lhese mines can not have been laid by any German = of war. 
Chey have been laid by some merchant vessel flying a neutral flag, which 
has come along the trade route as if for purpose of peaceful commerce, 
and, while profiting to the full by the immunity enjoyed by neutral mer- 
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ed 
chant ships, has wantonly and recklessly endangere 1e lives ] 
= — on the sea. 7 Pe er ee 

n these circumstances, having rogard to the great interests intruste 
to the British Navy, to the safety of peaceful ane oe the ‘bigk 
seas, and to the maintenance within the limits of international law of 
trade between neutral countries, the Admiralty feels it necessary to 
adopt exceptional measures appropriate to the novel conditions under 
which this war is being waged. 

It therefore gives notice that the whole of the North Sea must be 
considered a military area. Within this area merchant shipping of ail 
kinds, traders of all countries, tishing craft and all other vessels will be 


exposed to the gravest dangers from mines it has been necessary to lay 
and from warships searching vigilantly by night and day for suspicious 
craft. 

All merchant and fishing vessels of every description are hereby 


warned of the dangers they encounter by entering this area, except in 


strict accordance with Admiralty directions. Every effort will be made 
to convey this Warning to neutral countries and to vessels on the sea, 
but from November 5 onward the Admiralty announces that all ships 


passing a line drawn from the northern point of the Hebrides through 
the Farne Islands to Iceland do at their own peril. 
Ships of all countries wishing to trade to and from Norway, the 


Baltic, Denmark, and Holland are advised to come, if inward bound, 
by the English Channel and the Strait of Dover rhere they will 

given sailing directions which will pass them safely, so far as Great 
Britain is concerned, up the east coast of England to the Farne Islands, 


whence a safe route will, if possible, be given to Lindesnas Lighthouse. 
From this point they should turn north or south, according to their 
destination, keeping as near the coast as possible. The converse applies 
to vessels outward bound, 
By strict adherence to these routes the commerce of all countries will 
be able to reach its destination in safety so far as Great Britain is con- 


cerned, but any straying even for a few miles from the course thus 
indicated may be followed by fatal consequences, (The New York 
Tribune, Nov. 3, 1914.) 

On February 4, 1915, the German Government announced the 
famous war-zone order placing the British Isles within the 
danger zone after the 18th of February, 1915. It will be noted 
this was not a blockade. The order follows: 

Since the commencement of the present war Great Britain’s conduct 
of commercial warfare against Germany has been a mockery of all the 
principles of the law of nations. While the British Government have 


by several orders declared that their naval forces should be guided by 
the stipulations of the declaration of London, they have in reality 
repudiated this declaration in the most essential points, notwithstand- 


ing the fact that their own delegates at the maritime conference of 
London acknowledged its acts as forming part of existing international 
law. The British Government have placed a number of articles on the 
contraband list which are not at all, or only very indirectly, capable 
of use in warfare, and consequently can not be treated as contraband 
either under the declaration of London or under the generally acknowl- 
edged rules of international law. In addition, they have in fact oblit- 
erated the distinction between absolute and conditional contraband by 
confiscating all articles of conditional contraband destined for Germany, 
whatever may be the port where these articles are to be unloaded, and 
without regara to whether they are destined for uses of war or peace. 
They have not even hesitated to violate the declaration of Varis 


since 


their naval forces have captured on neutral ships German property 
which was not contraband of war. Furthermore, they have gone fui 
ther than their own orders respecting the declaration of London and 
caused numerous German subjects capable of bearing arms to be taken 





from neutral ships and made prisoners of war. Finally, they have 
declared the North Sea in its whole extent to be the seat of war, thereby 
rendering difficult and extremely dangerous, if not impossible, ail navi 
gation on the high seas between Scotland and Norway, so that they 
have in a way established a blockade of neutral coasts and ports, which 
is contrary to the elementary principles of generally accepted interna 
tional law. Clearly all these measures are part of a plan to strike not 
only the German military operations but alse the economic system of 
Germany, and in the end to deliver the whole German people to reduction 
by famine by intercepting legitimate neutral commerce by methods con- 
trary to international law. 

The neutral powers have in the main acquiesced in the measures 
of the British Government; in particular they have not been suc 
ful in securing the release by the British Government of the German 


ess 


subjects and German merchandise illegally taken from their vessels. 
To a certain extent they have even contributed toward the execution 
of the measures adopted by England in defiance of the principle of 
the freedom of the seas by prohibiting the export and transit of goods 


destined for peaceable purposes in Germany, thus evidently yielding to 
pressure by England. The German Government have in vain called 
the attention of the neutral powers to the fact that Germany must 
seriously question whether it can any longer adhere to the stipula- 
tions of the declaration of London, hitherto strictly observed by it, 
in case England continues to adhere to practice and the neutral 
powers persist in looking with indulgence upon all these violations of 
neutrality, to the detriment of Germany. Great Britain invokes the 
vital interests of the British Empire, which are at stake, in justification 
of its violations of the law of nations, and the neutral powers appear 
to be satisfied with theoretical protests, thus actually admitting the 
vital interests of a belligerent as a sufficient excuse for methods of 
waging war, of whatever description. 

The time has come for Germany also to invoke such vital interests. 
It therefore finds itself under the necessity, to its regret, of taking 
military measures against England in retaliation for the practice fol- 


its 


lowed by England. Just as England declared the whole North Sea 
between Seotland and Norway to be comprised within the seat of 
war, so does Germany now declare the waters surrounding Great 
Britain and Ireland, including the whole English Channel, to be com- 
prised within the seat of war, and will prevent by all the military 
means at its disposal all navigation by the enemy in those waters. 
To this end it will endeavor to destroy, after February 18 next, any 
merchant vessels of the enemy which present themselves at the seat 
of war above indicated, although it may not always be possible to 
avert the dangers which may menace persons and merchandise. Neu- 


tral powers are accordingly forewarned not to continue to intrust their 
crews, passengers, or merchandise to such vessels. Their attention 
is furthermore called to the fact that it is of urgency to recommend 
to their own vessels to steer clear of these waters. It is true that the 
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German Navy tas received instructions to abstain from all violence 
agui neutr ssels recognizable as such; but, in view of the 
hazards of war and of the misuse of the neutral flag ordered by th 
British Government, it will not always be possible to prevent a neutrat 
vessel from becoming the victim of an attack intended to be directed 


against a ve | of the enemy. It is expressly declared that naviga- 
tion in the waters north of the Shetland Islands is outside the danger 

n well navigation in the eastern part of the North Sea, and 
in 2 vone 380 marine miles 


wide along the Dutch coast. 

The German Government announces this measure at a time permit- 
ting enemy and neutral ships to make the necessary arrangements to 
reach the ports situated at the seat of war. They hope that the neutral 
powers will accord consideration to the vital interests of Germany 


equally with thos Iingland, and will on their part assist in keeping 


their subjects and their goods far from the seat of war; the more so 
since they likewise have a great interest in seeing the termination at an 
early day of the war now ravaging. 

Six days after the announcement of the war-zone order by 
Germany the President of the United States sent the famous 
“ strict countability ” note, in the following language: 

riit ECRETARY OF STATE TO THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR AT BERLIN 

Piecase address a note immediately to the Imperial German Govern- 


ment to the following effect: 


The Government of the United States, having had its attention 
directed to the proclamation of the German Admiralty issued on the 4th 
of February, that the waters surrounding Great Britain and Ireland, 
including the whole of the English Channel, are to be considered as 
comprised within the seat of war; that all enemy merchant vessels 
found in those waters after the 18th instant will be destroyed, although 
it may not always be possible to save crews and passengers; and that 






neutral vessels expose themselves to danger within this zone of war be- 
cause, in view of the misuse of neutral flags said to have been ordered 
by the British Government on the 31st of January and of the contin- 
gencies of maritime warfare, it may not be possible always to exempt 
neutral vessels from attacks intended to strike enemy ships, feels it to 


be its duty to call the attention of the Imperial German Government, 


with sincere respect and the most friendly sentiments but very can- 
didly and earnestly, to the very serious possibilities of the course of 
action apparently contemplated undcr that proclamation. 


The Government of the United States views those possibilities with 
such grave concern that it feels it to be its privilege, and indeed its 
duty in the circumstances, to request the Imperial German Govern- 
ment to consider before action is taken the critical situation in respect 
of the relations between this country and Germany which might arise 
were the German naval forces, in carrying out the policy foreshad- 
owed in the Admiralty’s proclamation, to destroy any merchant vessel 


of the United States or cause the death of American citizens. 
It is of course not necessary to remind the German Government 
that the sole right of a belligerent in dealing with neutral vessels on 


the high seas is limited to visit and search, unless a blockade is pro- 
claimed and effectively maintained, which this Government does not 
understand to be proposed in this case. To declare or exercise a 
right to attack and destroy any vessel entering a prescribed area of 
the high seas without first certainly determining its belligerent nation- 
nlity and the contraband character of its cargo would be an act so 
unprecedented in naval warfare that this Government is reluctant to 
believe that the Imperial Government of Germany in this case con- 
templates it as possible. The suspicion that enemy ships are using 
neutral flags improperly can create no just presumption that all ships 
traversing a prescribed area are subject to the same suspicion. It 
is to determine exactly such questions that this Government under- 
stands the right of visit and search to have been recognized. 

This Government has carefully noted the explanatory statement 
issued by the Imperial German Government at the same time with 
the proclamation of the German Admiralty, and takes this occasion 
to remind the Imperial German Government very respectfully that 
the Government of the United States is open to none of the criticisms 
for unneutral action to which the German Government believe the 
governments of certain other neutral nations have laid themselyés 
open: that the Government of the United States has not consented 
to or acquiesced in. any measures which may have been taken by 
the other belligerent nations in the present war which operate to 
restrain neutral trade, but has, on the contrary, taken in all such 
matters a position which warrants it in holding those Governments 
responsible in the proper way for any untoward effects upon Ameri- 
can shipping which the accepted principles of international law do 
not justify; and that it therefore regards itself as free in the present 
instance to take with a clear conscience and upon accepted principles 
the position indicated in this note, 

If the commanders of German vessels of war should act upon the 
presumption that the flag of the United States was not being uséd 
in good faith and should destroy on the high seas an American vessel 
or the lives of American citizens, it would be difficult for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to view the act in any other light than 
as an indefensible violation of neutral rights which it would be very 
hard indeed to reconcile with the friendly relations now so happily 
subsisting between the two Governments. 

If such a deplorable situation should arise, the Imperial German 
Government can readily appreciate that the Government of the United 
States would be constrained to hold the Imperial German Government 
to a strict accountability for such acts of their naval authorities and 
to take any steps it might be necessary to take to safeguard American 
lives and property and to secure to American citizens the full enjoy- 
ment of their acknowledged rights on the high seas. 

The Government of the United States, in view of these considera- 
tions, which it urges with the greatest respect and with the sincére 
purpose of making sure that no misunderstanding may arise and no 
circumstance occur that might even cloud the intercourse of the twe 
Governments, expresses the confident hope and expectation that the 
Imperial Gérman Government can and will give assurance that Ameri- 
ean citizens and their vessels will not bé molested by the naval forces 
of Germany otherwise than by visit and search, though their vessels 
may be traversing the sea area delimited in the proclamation of the 
Jerman Admiralty. 

It is added for the information of the Imperial Government that 
representations have been made to His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in respect to the unwarranted use of the American flag for the 
protecti nn of British ships 

BRYAN. 
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On the 15th of February, 1915, Germany addressed this coun- 
try on the question of foodstuffs : 


THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR TO THE SECRETARY OF STATR. 
1. The federal council's decision concerning the seizure of food 
products, which England alleges to be the cause of food products 


shipped to Germany being treated as contraband, is exclusively on 
- wheat, rye, both unmixed and mixed with other products,” and also 
“ wheat, rye, oats, and barley flour.” 

2. The federal council makes an express exception in section 45 of 
the order. Section 45 provides as follows: ‘The stipulations of this 
regulation do not apply to grain or flour imported from abroad after 
January 31,” 

38. Conjunctively with that saving clause, the federal council’s order 
contains a provision under which imported cereals and flours could be 
sold exclusively to the municipalities of certain specially designated 
organizations by the importers. Although that provision had for its 
object simply to throw imported grain and flour into such channels as 
supply the private consumption of civilians, and, in consequence of that 
provision, the intent and purpose of the federal council’s order, which 
was to protect the civilian population from speculators and engrossers, 
were fully met, it was nevertheless rescinded so as to leave no room 
for doubt. 

4. My Government is amenable to any proposition looking to control 
by a_ special American organization under the supervision of the 
American consular officers, and, if necessary, will itself make a proposi- 
tion in that direction. 

5. The German Government further calls attention to the fact that 
municipalities do not form part of or belong to the Government, but 
are ‘self-administrative bodies,’ which are elected by the inhabitants 
of the commune in accordance with fixed rules, and therefore exclu- 
sively represent the private part of the population and act as it directs. 
Although these principles are generally known and obtain in the United 
States, as well as in England itself, the German Government desired 
to point out the fact so as to avoid any further unnecessary delay. 

6. Hence it is absolutely assured that imported food products will be 
consumed by the civilian population in Germany exclusively, and there 
remains no doubt upon which England can prevent the exportation of 
food products from America to Germany for the use of civilians. 

The Imperial Government expresses the firm hope that the American 
Government will stand on its right in this matter. (The New York 
Times, Feb. 18, 1915.) 


On the same day 
items: 
PARAPHRASB 


yermany addressed a second note on three 


OF A NOTE FROM THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR 
TARY OF STATE. 

According to absolutely reliable information British merchant ships 
intend to oppose armed resistance to German men-of-war in the area 
declared as war zone by the German Admiralty. 

Some of these ships were already armed with British naval guns. 
Now all the others are speedily being equipped in a similar way. Mer- 
chant ships have been instructed to sail in groups, and to ram German 
submarines, while the examination is proceeding, or should the sub- 
marines lie alongside, to throw bombs upon them, or else to attempt to 
overpower the eee party coming on board. 

A very high premium has been offered for the destruction of the first 
German submarine by a British merchant vessel. Therefore, British 
merchant ships can not any more be considered as undefended, so that 
they may be attacked by German war vessels without warning or search. 
The British admitted that instructions had been given to misuse neutral 
flags. It is almost certain that British merchant vessels will by all 
means try to conceal their identity. Thereby it also becomes almost 
impossible to ascertain the identity of neutral ships, unless they sail 
in daylight under convoy, as all measures suggested by neutrals, for 
instance painting of the ships in the national colors, may be promptly 
imitated by British ships. The attacks to be expected by masked 
British merchant vessels make a search impossible, as the examining 
party and the submarines themselves would thereby be exposed to 
destruction. 

Under the circumstances, the safety of neutral shipping in the war 
zone around tié British Isles is seriously threatened. here is also an 
ificreased danger resulting from mines, as these will be laid in the war 
zone to’a great extent. Accordingly, neutral ships are urgently warned 
agdinst entering that area, while the course around Scotland will be 
safe. 

Germany has been compelled to resort to this kind of warfare by the 
murderous_ways of British naval warfare, which aims at the destruc 
tion of legitimate neutral trade and at the starvation of the German 
people. Germany will be obliged to adhere to these announced prin 
ciples till England submits to the recognized rules of warfare estab- 
lished by, the declarations of Paris and London, or till she is compelled 
to do so by the neutral powers. (The New York Times, Feb. 16, 1915.) 

Six days after our note and two days before the German 
order was to take effect the German Government replied to our 
“strict accountability ” note as follows: 

THE MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS TO THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR. 

In reference to the note of the 12th instant, foreign office No. 2260, 
relative to the German measures respecting the theater of war in the 
waters surrounding England, the undersigned has the honor to reply 
to his excellency the ambassador of the United States, James W. 
Gerard, as follows: , 

The Imperial German Government have examined the communication 
of the Government of the United States in the same spirit of good will 
and friendship which seems to have prompted this communication. 

The Imperial German Government are in entire accord with the 
Government of the United States that it is in the highest degree de 
sirable for all parties to avoid the misunderstanding which might arise 
from the measures announced by the German Admiralty and to avert 
the intrusion of events calculated to interrupt the most friendly rela- 
tions which have so happily existed between the two Governments up 
to this time. : 

On this assurance the German Government believe that they may de 
pend on full understanding on the part of the United States, all the 
more because the action announced by the German Admiralty, as was 
dwelt upon at length in the note of the 4th instant, is in no wise 
directed against the legitimate trade and navigation of neutral States, 
but merely represents an act of self-defense which Germany’s vital 
interests force her to take against England’s. method of conducting 
maritime war in defiance of international law, which no protest on 
the part of neutrals has availed to bring into accordance with the 
legal status generally recognized before the outbreak of hostilities. 


TO THE SECRE- 














In order to exclude all possible doubt on this cardinal point the 
German Government beg to set forth once more the actual situation. 

Up to now Germany has scrupulously observed the existing provi- 
sions of international Jaw relative to maritime war. In particular she 
assented without delay to the proposal made by the American Govern- 
ment directly after the war began to ratify the declaration of London, 
and embodied the contents thereof without change in her prize law, 
even without formally binding herself in this direction. The German 
Government have adhered to these provisions, even where they con- 
flicted with military interests. Our Government at the same time have 
permitted the supply of food by Denmark to England until the present, 
although they could well have prevented this traffic by reason of their 
naval forces. 

In direct opposition to this, England has not shrunk from grave vio- 
lations of international law wherever she could thereby cripple Ger- 
many’s peaceable trade with neutral countries. It will not be necessary 


for the German Government to go into great detail on this point, 
especially since the American note to the British Government dated 


December 28, 1914, which has been brought to their knowledge, has 
dealt with this point very aptly if not very exhaustively on the ground 
of the experiences of months. 

It is conceded that the intention of all these aggressions is to cut off 
Germany from all supeee, and thereby to deliver up to death by 
famine a peaceful civilian population, a procedure contrary to law of 
war and every dictate of humanity. 

The neutrals have not been able to prevent this interception of dif- 
ferent kinds of trade with Germany contrary to international law. 
It is true that the American Government have protested against Eng- 
land’s procedure, and Germany is glad to acknowledge this; but, in 
spite of this protest and the protests of the other neutral Govern- 


ments, England has not allowed herself to be dissuaded from the 
course originally adopted. ‘Thus, the American ship Wilhelmina was 


recently brought into port by England, although her cargo was de- 
stined solely for the civil population of Germany and was to be used 
only for this purpose, according to an express declaration of the Ger- 
man Government, 

In this way the following has been created: Germany is to all in- 
tents and purposes cut off from over-sea supplies with the toleration, 
tacit or protesting, of the neutrals, regardless of whether it is a ques- 
tion of goods which are absolute contraband or only conditional con- 
traband or not contraband at all, following the law generally recognized 
before the 


‘ outbreak of the war. On the other hand, England, with 
the indulgence of neutral Governments, is not only being provided 


with such goods as are not contraband or merely conditional contra- 
band, namely, foodstuffs, raw material, ete., although these are treated 


by England when Germany is in question as absolute contraband, 
but also with goods which have been regularly and unquestionably 
acknowledged to be absolute contraband. The German Government 


believe that they are obliged to point out very particularly and with 
the greatest emphasis that a trade in arms exists between American 


manufacturers and Germany's enemies which is estimated at many 
hundred million marks. 
The German Government have given duc recognition to the fact 


that as a matter of form the exercise of rights and the toleration of 
wrong on the part of neutrals is limited by their pleasure alone and 
involves no formal breach of neutrality. The German Government 
have not, in consequence, made any charge of formal breach of neu- 
Coy: The German Government can not, however, do otherwise, 
especially in the interest of absolute clearness in the relations between 
the two countries, than to emphasize that they, in common with the 
public opinion of Germany, feel themselves placed at a great disad- 
vantage through the fact that the neutral powers have hitherto achieved 
no success, or only an unmeaning success, in their assertion of the right 
to trade with Germany, acknowledged to be legitimate by international 
law, whereas they make unlimited use of their right to tolerate trade 
in contraband with England and our other enemies. Conceded that 
it is the forma! right of neutrals not to protect their legitimate trade 
with Germany, and even to allow themselves knowingly and willingly 
to be induced by England to restrict such trade, it is, on the other 
hand, not less their good right, although unfortunately not exercised, 
to stop trade in contraband, especially the trade in arms, with Ger- 
many’s enemies. 

In view of this situation the German Government see themselves 
compelled, after six months of patience and watchful waiting, to meet 
England’s murderous method of conducting maritime war with drastic 
counter measures. If England invokes the powers of famine as an 
ally in its struggle against Germany with the intention of leaving a 
civilized people the alternative of perishing in misery or submitting 
to the yoke of England’s political and commercial will, the German 
Government are to-day determined to take up the gauntlet and to appeal 
to the same grim ally. They rely on the neutrals who have hitherto 
tacitly or under protest submitted to the consequences, detrimental 
to themselves, of England’s war of famine to display not less tol- 
erance toward Germany, even if the German measures constitute new 
forms of maritime war, as has hitherto been the case with the English 
measures . 

In addition to this, the German Government are determined to sup- 
press with all the means at their disposal the supply of war material 
to England and her allies and assume at the same time that it is a 
matter of course that the neutral Governments which have hitherto 
undertaken no action against the trade in arms which (sic) [with] 
Germany’s enemies do not intend to oppose the forcible suppression of 
this trade by Germany. 

Proceeding from these points of view, the German Admiralty has 
declared the zone prescribed by it the seat of war; it will obstruct this 
area of maritime war by mines wherever possible and also endeavor to 
destroy the merchant vessels of the enemy in any other way. 

It is very far, indeed, from the intention of the German Government, 
acting in obedience to these compelling circumstances, ever to destroy 
neutral lives and neutral property ; but, on the other hand, they can not 
be blind to the fact that dangers arise through the action to be carried 
out against England which menace without discrimination all trade 
within the area of maritime war. This applies, aS a matter of course, 
to war mines, which place any ship approaching a mined area in danger, 
even if the limits of international law are adhered to most strictly 

The German Government believe that they are all the more justified 
in the hope that the neutral powers will become reconciled with this, 
just as they have with the serious injury caused them thus far by Eng- 
land’s measures, because it is their will to do everything in any- way 
compatible with the accomplishment of their purpose for the protection 
of neutral shipping even within the area of maritime war. 
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They furnish the first proof of their good will by announcing the 
measures intended by them at a time not than two weeks before- 
hand in order to give neutral shipping an opportunity to make the 
necessary arrangements to avoid the threatening danger. The safest 
method of doing this is to stay away from the area of maritime war. 
Neutral ships entering the closed waters in spite of this announcement, 
given so far in advance, and which seriously impairs the accomplish- 
ment of the military purpose against England, bear their own respon- 
sibility for any unfortunate accidents. The German Government, on 
their side, expressly decline all responsibility for such accidents and 
their consequences. 

Furthermore, the German Government announced merely the destrue- 

tion of enemy merchant vessels found within the area of maritime war, 
and not the destruction of all merchant vessels, as the American Gov- 
ernment appear to have erroneously understood. This limitation which 
the German Government have imposed upon themselves impairs the 
military purpose, especially since the presumption will prevail, even in 
the case of neutral ships, that they have contraband on board, in view 
of the interpretation of the idea of contraband in which the English 
Government have indulged as regards Germany and which the German 
Government will accordingly apply against England. 
_ Naturally the Imperial Government are not willing to waive the 
right to establish the presence of contraband in the cargoes of neutral! 
ships and, in cases requiring it, to take any action necessary on the 
grounds established. Finally, the German Government are prepared 
to accord, in conjunction with the American Government, the most 
earnest consideration to any measure that might be calculated to 
insure the safety of legitimate shipping of neutrals within the seat of 
war. They can not, however, overlook the fact that all efforts in this 
direction are considerably hampered by two circumstances: First, by 
the misuse of the neutral flag by English merchant vessels, which, in 
the meantime, has probably been established beyond a doubt by the 
American Government likewise; second, by the above-mentioned trade 
in contraband, especially war materials, by neutral merchant vessels. 
In regard to the latter point, the German Government ventures to 
hope that the American Government, upon reconsideration, will 
their way clear to a measure of intervention in accordance with the 
spirit of true neutrality. 

As regards the first point, the secret order of the British Admiralty 
has already been communicated to the American Government by Ger 
many. It recommends English merchant vessels to use neutral flags 
and has in the meantime been confirmed by a statement of the British 
foreign office, which refers to the municipal law of England and char 
acterizes such action as quite unobjectionable. The English merchant 
marine has followed this .counsel without delay, as is probably known 


less 


see 


to the American Government from the cases of the Lusitania and 
Laertes. Moreover, the British Government have armed English mer- 
chant vessels and instructed them to resist by force the German sub 


marines. In these circumstances it is very difficult for the German 
submarines to recognize neutral merchant vessels as such, for even a 
search will not be possible in the majority of cases, since the attacks 
to be anticipated in the case of a disguised English ship would expose 
the commanders conducting a search and the boat itself to the danger 
of destruction. 

The British Government would then te in a position to render the 
German measures illusory if their merchant marine persists in the 
misuse of neutral flags and neutral vessels are not marked in some 
other manner admitting of no possible doubt. Germany must, in the 
exigency into which she has unlawfully been forced, make her measures 
effecttve at all events in order thereby to compel her adversary to con 
duct maritime warfare in accordance with international law, and thus 
to reestablish the freedom of the seas, which she has even advocated 
and for which she is fighting likewise to-day. 

The German Government, therefore, welcomes the fact that the 
American Government have made representations to the British Govy- 
ernment relative to the use of their flag contrary to law. and give 
expression to the expectation that this action will cause England to 
respect the American flag in future. 

In this expectation the commanders of the German submarines have 
been instructed, as was already stated in the note of the 4th instant, to 
abstain from violence to American merchant vessels when they are 
recognized as such. 

In order to meet in the safest manner all the consequences of mis- 
taking an American for a hostile merchant vessel, the German Goy 
ernment recommended that (although this would not apply in the case 
of danger from mines) the United States convoy their ships carrying 
peaceable cargoes and traversing the English seat of maritime war in 
order to make them recognizable. In this connection the German Govy- 
ernment believe it should be made a condition that only such ships 
should be convoyed as carry no merchandise which would have to be 
considered as contraband, according to the interpretation applied by 
England agaimf&t Germany. The German Government are prepared to 
enter into immediate negotiations with the American Government rela- 
tive to the manner of convoy. They would, however, be particularly 
grateful if the American Government would urgently advise their mer- 
chant vessels to avoid the English scat of maritime war, at any rate 
until the flag question is settled. 

The German Government resign themselves to the confident hope that 
the American Government will recognize the full meaning of the 
severe struggle which Germany is conducting for her very existence, 
and will gain full understanding of the reasons which prompt’ Germany 
and the aims of the measures announced by her from the above expla- 
nations and promises. 

The German Government repeat that in the scrupulous consideration 
for neutrals hitherto practiced by them they have determined upon the 
measures planned only under the strongest compulsion of national self- 
preservation. Should the American Government at the eleventh hour 
succeed in removing, by virtue of the weight which they have the 
right and ability to throw into the scales of the fate of peoples, the 
reasons which have made it the imperative duty of the German Govern- 
ment to take the action indicated; should the American Government in 
particular find a way to bring about the observation of the deciaration 
of London on the part of the powers at war with Germany and thereby 
to render possible for Germany the legitimate supply of foodstuffs and 
industrial raw materials, the German Government would recognize this 
as a service which could not be too highly estimated in favor of more 
humane conduct of war, and would gladly draw the necessary conclu- 
sions from the new situation thus created. 

The undersigned requests the ambassador to bring the above to the 
attention of the American Government and ayails himself of the oppor- 
tunity to renew, etc. 

Von Jacow, 
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Four days later 
both England and 


fare is 


our Government proposed simultaneously to 
Germany mutual concessions on naval war- 
follows: 





You wili piease deliver to Sir Edward Grey the following identic 
note, which we are sending England and Germany 5 : 
in view of the correspondence which has passed between this Gov- 


ernment and Great Britain and Germany, respectively, relative to the 


























































declaration of a war zone by the German Admiralty and the use of 
neutl flags by British merchant vessels, this Government ventures to 
expre the hope that the two belligerent Governments may, through 
reciprocal concessions, find a basis for agreement which will relieve 
neutral ships engaged in peaceful commerce from the great dangers 
which they w neur in the high seas adjacent to the coasts of the 
belli rents 
The Govyernn t of the United States respectfully suggests that an 
greement in ter like the following might be entered into. This 
uggestion is not to be regarded as in any sense a proposal made by 
this Governme! for it, of course, fully recognizes that it is not its 
pri e 1 po terms of agreement between Great Britain and 
(ermal even though the matter be one in which it and the peopl 
of the United States are directly and deeply interested It is merely 
ent to take the liberty which it hopes may be accorded a sincere 
rhe siro of embarrassing neither nation involved and of serving, 
f , the common interests of humanity. The cour outlined is 
‘ the | that it may draw forth the views and elicit the sug 
of the British 1 German Governments on a matter of capital 
nte to th role world. 
Gormany and reat Britain to agré 
| t } | yw any floating mir whether upon the high 
I that neither will plant on the high seas 
n mir except within cannon range of harbors for defensive 
| nly ind that all mines shall bear the stamp of the Govern- 
ne fir ther nd so constructed a to become harmless if 
r Mm } ’ m } n 
I neither will use submarines to attack merchant vesseis of any 
tl right of visit nd search. 
I ich il requ r re tive nerchant ssels not to 
t purpos f disguise or ruse d a 
Té 
| 1 imy itions of food or foodstufis from the States 
vd I rt 1eutral countries as may ask it) rermany 
consi 1 to agencies to be designated by the States 
OV nt t! the American agencies hall have charg 
a rol, thout interference on the part ¢ the G overn- 
he ‘ nd distribution of sucl portati shall 
s t o retail dealers bearing licen from th wo 
Crd ! vy the to eive and furnish su foor 1 food- 
that an violation of th ms of the 
ri forfeiture f their ] » recel ! 
l surp ‘ d il ind oO cul 
( rman ¢ \ in ) p 
‘ (yr 
I 
i fs will n x pla t I 
t ind at ments of ommodit not ntel 
h ined British authorities l ft g 
1 U1 States Government f the 1 
1 ibut of iel argoes to licensed d 
ti on lely ) noncombatant populatio 
' ttir y ad 1 if ‘ r r it v i? j 
t ! ! denying any | nt or 
I ! princiy of international law, but 
z t, if accep t t! interested power 
1 upor pedir I an legal right and as 
! United States cit its ] nt form or in a 
I ’ ted t this ¢ i 
B aA 
() he a : a ebri Ger I Vil ! \ etl ‘ ! ke 
' w A All 1 AN ‘ 4 MI ATX 
i lersigne nform h ex Mr. James 
Ww. 4 rd f Stat f A reply to 
the of the d rial German Gove nt have 
ke note with ( ter gee of the Ar ican Gov- 
i t tl certai ci eonduct of maritime war on the 
D f Ge ny ng reed upon for the protection of 
utral shipping Sei new evidence of the friendly feel 
ng _ A mn GK toward the Germa® Government 
whit e fully ciprocated by Germany 
It in accordance with Germany's wishes also to have maritime 
\ nducted according to rules which without d{scriminately re 
tri ng one or t ther of the belligerent powers in the use of their 
! of warfar e equally considerate of the interests of neutrals 
and the dictat cf humanity Consequently it was intimated in the 
Gernian note of the 16th instant that observation of the declaration of 
London on the part of Germany’s adversaries would create a new situa 
tion f ch the German Government would gladly draw the proper 
nel 
I’ this view, the German Government have carefully 
Ka ne yn of the American Government and believe that 
tl liy see in it suitable basis for the practical solution of 
ire which have arisen. 
VV i to 1 arious points « the American note they beg to 
make the following marks 
1. Wit ‘ 1 to the sowing of mines, the German Government 
wouid willir to agree as suggested not to use floatil mines and 
to have anchored mines constructed as indicated Moreover, they agree 
to put the stamp of the Government on all mines to be planted. On the 
other hand, it does not appear to them to be feasible for the belliger 
ents wholly to forego the use of anchored mines for offensive purpos 
2. Ti German Government would undertake not to use their sub 
marines to atta mercantile of any flag excepi when necessar to 


visit and 


vessel or the presence 
would proceed in accordance 


3. As provided in the 


enforce the right of 


of th 


search. Should the enemy nationality 
of contraband be ascertained, submarine 
with the general rules of international law 


American note, this restriction of the use of 


the submarines is contingent on the fact that enemy mercantile abstain 
from the use of the neutral flag and other neutra! distinctive marks. 


that such 1 
all resistance 


It would appear to be a matter of course 
abstain from arming themselves and from 


rercantil 
by force, 


also 
Sin¢ 
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such procedure contrary to international law would render impossible 
any action of the submarines in accordance with international law. 

4. The regulation of legitimate importations of food into Germany 
suggested by the American Government appears to be in general ae 
ceptable. Such regulation would, of course, be confined to importations 
by sea, but that would, on the other hand, include indirect importations 
by way of neutral ports. The German Government would therefore be 
willing to make the declarations of the nature provided in the American 
note so that the use of the imported food and foodstuffs solely by the 
noncombatant population would be guaranteed. The Imperial Govern 
ment must, however, in addition (* * *) (apparent omission) hav- 






ing the importation of other raw material used by the economic system 
of noncombatants including forage permitted fo that end the enemy 
Governments would have to permit the free entry into Germany of 
the raw materials mentioned in the free list of the declaration of 
London, and to treat materials included in the list of conditional con 
traband according to the same principles as food and foodstuffs 

The German Government ventures to hope that the agreement for 
which the American Government has paved the way muy be reached 
after due consideration of the remarks made above, and that in this 
way peaceable neutral shipping and trade will not -have to suffer any 
more than is absolutely necessary from the unavoidable effects of mari 
time war. These effects could be still further reduced if, as was 
poicted out in the German note of the 16th instant, some way coula 
be found to exclude the shipping of munitions of war from neutral 
countries to belligercnuts on sbips of any nationality. 

On March 1 England made her statement. It was read by 


the prime minister to the House of 
to the neutral powers: 
THE BRIT 


Commons and communicated 








ISIE AMBASSADOR AT WASHINGTON TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 

any has declared that the English Channel, the north and west 

coasts of France, and the waters around the British Isles are war 

area, and has officially notified that al! ‘my ships found in that area 

will be destroyed, and that neutral vessels may be exposed to danger 
This is in effect a cla to torpedo at sight, without regard to 

afety of the crew or passengers, any merchant inder any ilag. 

\s it is not in the power of the German Admir to maintain any 

urface craft in these waters, this attack can ly be delivered by 











ubmarine agency. 

The law and custom of nations in regard to attacks on commerce 
have always presumed that the first duty of the captor of a merchant 
vessel is to bring it before a pri court, where it may be tried, where 
the larity of the capture may be challenged, and where neutral! 
may recover their cargoes rhe sinking of prizes is in itself a que 
tionable act, to be resorted to only in extraordinary circumstanees and 

f provision been made for the safety of all the crew or pas 

‘s, if the re passengers on bi l The responsibility for dis 
rtir ! en neutral and enemy vessels and between neutral 





obviously 





the attacking 
f the vessel 


with 
racter 


and en arge rest 


( I . { 
is to verify the status and ché 


hip 


and 


whose duty 
eargo and to 





press e all paper before king or even ipturing it So also is 
the humane duty oviding for the safety of the crews of merchant 





essels, whether neutral or enemy 
It is upon this basis that ail 
iting warfare at sea ha 


an obligation 
prey 
proce { 


every belligerent. 
law for reg 
submarine, how 


upon 
ious discussions of the 
ded A German 














er, fulfil none of these obligations: she enjoys no local command of 
he wate! in which sh operates sh does not take her captures 
vithin tl jurisdiction of a prize court; she carries no prize crew 
vhi put on board a prize: she uses no effective means of 
diss between a neutral and an enemy vessel; she does not 
Cel o ( 1 for safety the crew and passengers of the vessel she 
inks: her methods of warfare are therefore entirely outside the scope 
rf ( the international instruments regulating operations against 
omm in time of war. The German declaration substitutes indis- 
riminat destruction for regulated capture. Germany is adopting 
these methods against peaceful traders and noncombatant crews with 
the avowed object of preventing conymodities of all kinds, ineluding 
food for the civil pepulation, from reaching or leaving the British 
Ish o northern France. 
lier opponents are therefore driven to frame retaliatory measures in 
order their turn to prevent commodities of any kind from reaching 
or leaving Germany. These measures will, however, be enforced by the 
British and French Governments without risk to neutral ships or to 
neutral or noncombatant life and in strict observance of the dictates 
of humanity. The Pritish and French Governments ll therefore hold 
themselves free to detain and take into port ships carrying goods of 
presumed enemy destination, ownership, or origin. It is not intended 
to confiscate such vessels or cargoes unless they would otherwise be 
liable to condemnation. The treatment of vessels and cargoes which 
have sailed before this date will not be affected. 
Crcit Sprixc-Rice 


On the 
ing the neutrality 
Resol That 


{th ot Ma ‘ch Congress adopted 
American waters: 


a resolution safeguard- 
oft 
the 


from and 


ed, ete atte pass e of this resolution, 
and during the existence of a war to which the United States is not 
a party and in order to prevent the neutrality of the United States 


from being violated by the use of its territory, its ports, or its terri 
torial waters, as the base of operations for the armed forces of a 


bellig 





ent, contrary to the obligations imposed by the law of nations, 
the treaties to which the United States is a party, or contrary ‘> the 
statutes of the United States, the President be, and he is hers au 


thorized and empowered to direct the collectors of customs under th 
jurisdiction of the United States to withhold clearance from any vessel 
of American or foreign registry, or license, which he has reasonable cause 
to believe to be about to carry fuel, arms, ammunition, men, or supplies 
to any warship, or tender, or supply ships of a belligerent nation in 
violation of the obligations of the United States as a neutral nation. 

In any such vessel of American register or license shall depart 
or attempt to depart from the jurisdiction of the United States, without 


case 





clearance, for any of the purposes, the owner or master, or person or 
persons having charge or command of such vessel. shall severally be 
liable to a fine of not less than $2,000 nor more than $10,000 or to 
imprisonment not to exceed two years, or both: and in addition such 
vessels shall be forfeited to the United States. 

That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and .empowered to employ such part of the land or naval 
forces of the United States as shall be necessary to carry out the pur 
poses of this resolution. 

That the provisions of this resolution shall be deemed to extend to 
all lands and waters, continental or insular, within the jurisdiction of 
the United States. (The New York Times, Mar. 4, 1915.) 
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On the next day the American Government inquired how the 
restraint upon sea-borne commerce with Germany to be 
effected : 

fHE SECRATARY OF STATE TO THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR AT LONDON, 

In regard to the recent communications received from the British and 
Frenecr Governments concerning restraints upon commerce with Germany, 
please communicate with the British foreign office in the sense following: 

The difficulty of determining action upon the British and French 
declarations of intended retaliation upon commerce with Germany lies 
in the nature of the proposed measures in their relation to commerce 
by neutrals. : - : ee pre 

While it appears that the intention is to interfere with and take into 
custody all ships, both outgoing and incoming, trading with Germany, 
which is in effect a blockade of German ports, the rule of blockade, that 
a ship attempting to enter or leave a German port regardless of the 


is 


character of its cargo may be condemned, is not asserted. 
The language of the declaration is: ‘‘ The British and French Gov- 
ernments will therefcre hold themselves free to detain and take into 


port ships carrying goods of presumed enemy destination, ownership, 
or origin. It is not intended to confiscate such vessels cargoes 
unless they would otherwise be liable to condemnation.” 

The first sentence claims a right pertaining only to a state of block- | 
ade. The last sentence proposes a treatment of ships and cargoes as if | 
no blockade existed. The two together present a proposed course of | 
action previously unknown to international law. | 

As a consequence, neutrals have no standard by which to me 
their rights or to avoid danger to their ships and cargoes. The 


or 


isure 


para- 





doxical situation thus created should be changed, and the declaring } 
powers ought to assert whether they rely upon the rules governing a 
blockade or the rules applicable when no blockade exists. 

The declaration presents other perplexities, 

The last sentence quoted indicates that the rules of contraband are 


to be applied to cargoes detained. The rule covering noncontraband 
articles carried in neutral bottoms is that the cargoes shall be released 
and the ships allowed to proceed. This rule can not, under the first 
sentence quoted, be applied as to destination. What, then, is to be done 
with a cargo of noncontraband goods detained under the declaration? 
The same question may be asked as to conditional-contraband cargoes. 

The foregoing comments apply to cargoes destined for Germany. 
Cargoes coming out of German ports present another problem under the 
terms of the declaration. Under the rules governing enemy exports, 
only goods owned by enemy subjects in enemy bottoms are subject to 
seizure and condemnation. Yet by the declaration it is purposed to 
seize and take into port all goods of enemy “ ownership and origin.” 
The word “origin” is particularly significant. The origin of goods 
destined to neutral territory on neutral ships is not and never has been 






a ground for forfeiture except in case a blockade is declared and | 
maintained.. What, then, would the seizure amount to in the present | 
case except to delay the delivery of the goods? ‘The declaration does 
not indicate what disposition would be made of such cargoes if owned | 
by a neutral or if owned by an enemy subject. Would a different rule 


be applied, according to ownership? 
international law would it rest? And upon what rule, if no blockade is 
declared and maintained, could the cargo of a neutral ship sailing out 
of a German port be condemned? If it is not condemned, what other 
legal course is there but to release it? | 

this Government fully alive to the possibility that 


If upon what principles of 


so, 


While is 
methods of modern naval warfare, particularly in the use of the 





marine for both defensive and offensive operations, may make the | 
former means of maintaining a blockade a physical impossibility, it 
feels that it can be urged with great force that there should be also 
some limit to “ the radius of activity,” and especially so if this action 
by the belligerents can be construed to be a blockade. It would cer- | 
tainly create a serious state of affairs if, for example, an American |} 
vessel laden with a cargo of German origin should escape the British 


patrol in European waters only to be held up by a cruiser off New York 
and taken into Halifax, 
Similar cablegram sent to 
On the 13th 
Government’s proposal for 
language: 


THE SECRETARY 


Paris. BRYAN. 
March the British Government rejected this 


mutual the following 





of 
coneessions in 
OF STATE FOR FORDIGN 
AMBASSADOR. 
lo iary last I received a communication from your 
the identic note addressed to His Majesty’s Government 


AFFAIRS TO THE AMERICA) 


’|d of Febrt 


On the 22 
excellency of 








and to Germany respecting an a ement on certain points the | 
conduct of the war at sea. The reply of the German Gover nt to 
this note has been published, and it is not understood from | 





that the German Government are prepared to abandon tl 
of sinking British merchant submarines, and 
from their reply that they abandon the use 
offensive purposes on the } ontrasted with the use of 





vessels 
will not 
1 seas as 


within cannon range of their 


by it is ¢ 














only 








tor defensive purposes ! r 

as suggested by the Government of the United States. \is being so, | 
it might appear unnecessary for the British Government to make any | 
further reply than to take note of the German answer. We desire, | 
however, to take the opportunity of making a fuller statement of the | 
whole position and of our feeling with regard to it. We recognize with | 
sympathy the desire of the Government of the United States to see the | 
Kuropean war conducted in accordance with the previously recognized | 


rules of international law and the dictates of humanity. It 
that the British forces ha conducted the war, and we are not 
that these forces, either naval or military, can have laid to their 


thus 
aware 
charge 


is 








any improper proceedings, either in the conduct of hostilities or in | 
the treatment of prisoners or wounded. On the German side it has | 


been very different. 
1. The treatment of civilian inhabitants 
France has been made public by the 


in Belgium 
Belgian and 


and the 
French 


north | 
Govern 
ments and by those who have had experience of it at first hand. 


of 
L 


Mod- | 
ern history affords no precedent for the sufferings that have been | 
inflicted on the defenseless and noncombatant population in the terri- | 
tory that has been ia German military occupation. Even the food | 
of the population was confiscated until in Belgium an international 


commission, largely influenced by American generosity and conducted 
under American auspices, came to the relief of the population and 
cured from the German Government a promise to spare what food was | 
still left in the country, though the Germans still continue to make 
levies in money upon the defenseless population for the support of the 
German army. 

2. We have from time to time received most terrible accounts of 
the barbarous treatment to which British officers and soldiers have been 




















exposed after they have been taken prisoner while being nveyerd to 
German prison camps; one or two instances have already b ver 
to the United States Government founded upon thenti md first-hand 
evidence which is beyond doubt Some evidence has been received of 
the hardships to which British prisonex ubjected the 
prison camps, contrasting, we believe, m« Ly bly with the treat 
ment of German prisoners in thi untry \\ ve propos with 
the consent of the United Stat Government ha mmis ef 
United States officers should be permitted in try nspect 
the treatment of prisoners of war. The United Sta Government have 
been unable to obtain any reply from the German Gov ent t his 
proposal, and we remain in continuing anxiety and apprehensiotr to 
the treatment of British prisoners of war in Germany 

3. At the very outset of the war a German mi lay i ( 
laying a mine field on the high seas further mine fields ha n 
laid from time to time without warning, and, so far as we know, are 
still being laid on the high seas, and many neutral as wel British 
vessels have been sunk by them. 

#. At various times during the war German submarines have opped 
and sunk British merchant vessels, thus making the sinking of met 
chant vessels a general practice, though it was admitted previously, if 
at all, only as an exception, the general rule to which the British Gov 
ernment have adhered being that merchant vessels, if captured, must 
be taken before a prize court. In one case already quoted in a note 
to the United States Government a neutral vessel carrying odstuffs 
to an unfortified town in Great Britain has been sunk. Another case 
is now reported in which a German armed cruiser has sunk an Ameri 

in vessel, the William P. Frye, carrying a cargo of wheat from Seattle 
to Queenstown. In both cases the cargoes were presumably d ined 
for the civil population. Even the cargoes in such circumstances should 
not have been condemned without the decision of a prize court, much 
less should the vessels have been sunk. It is to be noted that both 
these cases occurred before the detention by the British authorities of 
the Wilkelmina and her cargo of foodstuffs which the German Govern 
ment allege is the justification for their own action. The Germans have 
announced their intention of sinking British merchant vessels by rpede 
without notice and without any provision for the safety of the crew 
They have already carried out this intention in the case of ne il as 





well as of British 
lives on British 
in this way. 

5. Unfortified, open, and defenseless towns, such as Scarborough, 
mouth, and Whitby, have been deliberately and wantonly bombarded by 


vessels, and a 
vessels, unarmed 


of 


defenseless, 


number 


and 


noncombatant 


have been destroye 





German ships of war, causing in some cases considerable loss of civilian 
life, including women and children. 

6. German aircraft have dropped bombs on the east coast of England 
where there were no military or strategic points to be attacked. On 
the other hand, [I am aware of but two criticisms that have been mad¢ 
on British action in all these respects: (1) It said that the British 
naval authorities also have laid some anchored mines on the rh s 
They have done so, but the mines were anchored and so const 





that they would be harmless if they went adrift. and no mines wh: 
were laid the British naval authorifies till many weeks after 
Germans had made a regular practice of laying mines on the high seas 





ver 


by the 





















































(2) It is said that the British Government have departed from the 
view of international law which they had previously maintained, that 
foodstuffs destined for the civil population should never be interfered 
with, this charge being founded on the submission to urt of 
the cargo of the Wilhelmina. The special considerations ing this 
cargo have already been presented in a memorandum United 
States Government, and I need not repeat them here nuch as 
the stoppage of all foodsiuffs is an admitted consequencs cade, 
it is obvious that there can be no universal rule based on tions 
of morality and humanity which is contrary to this practice ight 
to stop foodstuffs destined for the civil population must in 
any case be admitted if an effectiv ‘cordon controlling ter irse 
with the enemy is drawn, announced, and maintained Moreover, inde 
pendently of rights arising from belligerent action in the nature f 
blockade, some other nations, differing fr« the opinion of the Govern 
ments of the United States and Great p 
he food of th ivil yulation i 11 i of 
bringing pressure to bear on an enemy efe 
of a besieged town It is also upheld of both Pr 
sismar nd Count Caprivi, and ther not repugnan 
to Ger n morality. The followir from ft 
Bismarck and Court Caprtvi on this irck 
swering, in 1885, an application from of ¢ 
for a statement of the view of the German Government o h n 
of the right to declare a ntraband foodstuffs that were not | 
for m r ore d I reply to tl chamber ¢ nut 

I di tage ! id carrying int 1 
tl re n t of ea 1 of ir doe : 
ing mea h it } t t t to t ! i 

en wa } vA s a calamit l nt I 

I i yn f tants but Ss on t i sé v s 

isily iné interferen f } r 
in which a s on the to the ¢ idva 
of the inter r, and by this mea (,eru 
be weighted with ier Ik han tran 
the rice trade in Chinese waters. The measure in 
object the shortening of the wat increasing t 
enem and is a justifiable step in war if impartia 
all neutral ships ‘ount Caprivi, during a discus 

Reichstag on the 4th of March, 1892, on the subje 
of international protection for private property at sea, mad foll 
ing statements: “A country may be dependent for her food or for he 
raw products upon her trade. In fact, it may be absolutely nec ‘ 
to destroy the enemy’s trade.” * ‘ * “The private introduction of 
provisions into Paris w prohibited during the siege, and in t 
way a nation would be justified in preventing the import of food 1d 
raw produce.’ The Government of Great Britain ha f ! rred 
in concert with the Government of France, t r ntion to t t! 
German attempt to stop all supplies of every kins m leavi r 
tering British or French ports by themselves stopping pplies go to 
or from Germany by sea. The difference between the two policies is, 
however, effectively controlling by ruiser ordon ill passage to and 
from Germany by sea. The difference between the two pé lictes how- 
ever, that while our object is th: as that of Germany, we propose 
to attain it without sacrificing ships or noncombatant lives or 
inflicting upon neutrals the damage that must be entailed when a ves 
sel and its cargo are sunk witheut notice, examination, or t I 
must emphasize again that this measure is a natural and necessary ° 
consequence of the unprecedented meth ds, repugnant to all law and 
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morality, which have been described above, which Germany began to 
adopt at the very outset of the war, and the effects of which have been 
constantly accumulating. (Dip. Corr., 64-65.) 


On the 15th of March Britain replied to the American inquiry 
as to the sea-borne trade with Germany: 
THH SECRETARY 


OF STATE FOR FOREIGN 


AMBASSADOR. 


AFFAIRS TO THE AMERICAN 


1, Hfis Majesty’s Government have had under careful consideration 


the inquiries which, under instructions from your Government, your 
excellency addressed to me on the 8th instant regarding the scope 


and mode of application of the measures, foreshadowed in the British 
and French declarations of the Ist of March, for restricting the trade 
of Germany. Your excellency explained and illustrated by reference to 
certain contingencies the difficulty of the United States Government in 
adopting a definite attitude toward these measures by reason of uncer- 
tainty regarding their bearing upon the commerce of neutral countries. 

 s 
































an at once assure your excellency that subject to the para- 
mount ne ty of restricting German trade Ilis Majesty’s Government 
have made it their first aim to minimize inconvenience to neutral com- 
meres Irom the accompanying copy of the order in council, which is 
to e pl ished to-day, you will observe that a wide discretion is 
afforded to the prize court in dealing with the trade of neutrals in such 
manner may in the circumstances be deemed just and that full 
provision is made to facilitate claims by persons interested in any goods 
placed in the custody of the marshal of the prize court under the order. 

f apprehend that the perplexities to which your excellency refers will 

for the most part be dissipated by the perusal of this document and that 

it is only necessary for me to add certain explanatory observations, 

». The effect 1} order in conneil is to confer certain powers upon 
the executive officers of His Majesty’s Government. The extent to which 
those powers will be actually exercised and the degree of severity with 
which the measures of blockade authorized will be put into operation 
are matters which will depend on the administrative orders issued by 
the Go rnment and the decisions of the authorities specially charged 
with the duty of dealing with individual ships and cargoes, according to 
the merits of each case The United States Government may rest as 

red that the instructions to be issued by His Majesty’s Government to 
the fl and to the customs oflicials and executive committees concerned 
wil press upon them the duty of acting with the utmost dispatch 
consistent with the object in view and of showing in every case such 
consideration for neutrals as may be compatible with that object which 

i succinetly stated, to establish a blockade to prevent vessels from 

carrying goods for or coming from Germany 

{ Majesty's Government have felt most reluctant at the moment 
of initiating a policy of blockade to exact from neutral ships all the 
penalties attaching to a breach of blockad In their desire to alleviate 
t! burden which the existence of a state of war at sea must inevitably 
impose on neutral sea-borne commerce, they declare their intention to 
refrain altogether from the exercise of the right to confiscate ships or 
cargoes which belligerents have always claimed in respect of breaches of 
blockad They restrict their claim to the stopping of cargoes destined 
for or coming from the enemy’s territory 

5. As 1 cotton, full particulars of the arrangements contem 
pl d ha 1dy been explained, It will be admitted that every pos 
sible regard has been had to the legitimate interests of 1 American 
cotton trad 

6. Vinally 1 reply to the penultimate paragraph of your excellency’s 
not I have the honor to state that it is not intended to interfere witl 
neutral vessels carrying enemy cargo of noncontraband nature outside 
European waters, including the Mediterranean. (Dip. Corr. 65.) 

No, 34. British order in council, March 15, 1915, in restraint of sea 

borne commerce with Germany. 

W re the Germany Government has issued certain orders which, in 
Violation of the usages of war, purport to declare the waters sur- 
rounding the United Kingdom a military area, in which -all British 
and allied merchant vessels will be destroyed, irrespective of the 
safety of the lives of passengers and crew, and in which neutral ship- 
ping will be exposed to similar danger in view of the uncertainties of 
naval warfare; and 

Whereas in a memorandum accompanying the said orders neutrals are 
warned against intrusting crews, passengers, or goods to British or 
illied ships; and 

Whereas such attempts on the part of the enemy give to His Majesty 
in unquestionable right of retaliation; and 

Whereas His Majesty has therefore decided to adopt further measures 
in order to prevent commodities of any kind from reaching or leaving 
Germany, though such measures will be enforced without risk to neu- 
tral lips or to neutral or noncombatant life and in strict obsery 
i of the dictates of humanity: and 

Wh the allies of Ilis Majesty are associated with him in the steps 
now to | innounced for restricting further the commerce of Ger 
many 
lis Ma ty therefore pleased, by and with the advice of his privy 

council, to order and it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1. No merchant ssel (sic) which sailed from her port of departure 
after the Ist March, 1915, shall be allowed to proceed on her voyage to 
any German port. 

Uni the vessel 1 ives a pass enabling her to proceed to some neu 
t! or allied port to be named in the pass, goods on board any such ves 
sel must be discharged in a British port and placed in the custody of the 
marsh of the prize court. Goods so discharged, not being contraband 
of wa ll, if not requisitioned for the use of His Majesty, be restored 
by order of the court, upon such terms as the court may in the circum 
stances deem to be just, to the person entitled thereto 


N 


vessel 





2. o merchant which sailed from any German port after the 
Ist March. 1915, shall be allowed to proceed on her voyage with any 
goods on board laden at sueh port. 

All goods laden at such port must be discharged in a British or allied 
port Goods so discharged in British port shall be placed in the 
custody of the marshal of the prize court, and if not requisitioned for 
tin se of His Majesty shall be detained or sold under the direction of 
the prize court. The proceeds of goods so sold shall be paid into court 
and dcalt with in such manner as the court may in the circumstance 
deem to be just. 

Provided, That no proceeds of the sale of such goods shall be paid out 
of court until the conclusion of peace, except on the application of the 
proper officer of the Crown, unless it be shown that the goods had 
become neutral property before the issue of this order. 

Provided also, That nothing herein shall prevent the release of neu 


ral property laden at such enemy port on the application of the proper 
officer of the Crown, 


| 
| 
| 
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3. Every merchant vessel which sailed from her port of departure 
after the 1st of March, 1915, on her way to a port other than a German 
port, carrying goods with an enemy destinrtion which are enemy 
property, may be required to discharge such in a British or 
allied port. Any goods so discharged in a British port shall be placed 
in the custody of the marshal of the prize court, and, unless they are 
contraband of war, shall, if not requisitioned for the use of His Maje 
be restored by order of the court upon such terms as the court may 
the circumstances deem to be just to the person entitled thereto, 

Provided, That this article sball not apply in any case falling 
articles 2 or 4 of this order, 

4. Every merchant vessel which sailed from a 


or 


goods 


ty, 
in 


within 








port other than a Ger 
man port after the Ist of March, 1915, having on board goods which are 
of enemy origin or are enemy property may be required to disehar 
such goods in a British or allied port. Goods so Cischarged in a Briti 
port shall be placed in the custody of the marshal of the prize court, 
and if not requisitioned for the use of His Majesty shall be detained or 
sold under the direction of the prize court. The proceeds of goods so 
sold shall be paid into court and dealt with in such manner as the court 
may in the circumstances deem to be just. 
Provided, That no proceeds of sale of such goods shall be paid cut 


of court until the conclusion of peace, except on the application of the 


proper officer of the Crown, unless it be shown that the goods had 
become neutral property before the issue of this order. 
Provided, also, That nothing herein shall prevent the release of 


neutral property of enemy origin on the application of the proper officer 


of the Crown. 

5. Any person claiming to be interested in, or to have any claim in 
respect of, any goods (not being contraband of war) placed in the 
custody of the marshal of the prize court under this order, or in the 
proceeds of such goods, may forthwith issue a writ in the prize court 
against the proper officer of the Crown and apply for an order that 
the goods should be restored to him, or that their proceeds should be 
paid to him, or for such other order as the circumstances of the case 
may require, 

The practice and procedure of the prize court shall, so far as ap- 
plicable, be followed mutatis mutandis in any proceedings consequential 
upon this order. 

6. A merchant vessel which has cleared for a neutral port from a 
British or allied port, or which has been allowed to pass, having an 


ostensible destination to a neutral port, and proceeds to an enemy port, 
shall, if captured on any subsequent voyage, be liable to condemnation. 


7. Nothing in this order shall be deemed to affect the liability of any 


vessel or goods to capture or condemnation independently of this order. 
8. Nothing in this order shall prevent the relaxation of the provl- 
sions of this order in respect of the merchant vessels of any country 


which declares that no commerce intended for or originating in Germany 
er belonging to Germany (sic) subjects shall enjoy the protection of its 








flag. (Dip. Corr., 66.) 

No. 35. British order ia council, March 25, 1915, authorizing the reqni- 
sition of neutral ships. (Presented by the solicitor of the Crown in 
an argument in favor of requisitioning the cargo of foodstuffs on tha 
Wilhelmina. See Nos, 20 and 25.) 

Whereas by section 3 of the prize courts act, 1894, His Majesty in 
council is authorized to make rules of court for regulating, subject to 
the provisions of the naval prize act, 1864, and the said act. tho 
procedure and practice of prize courts within the meaning of the 


naval prize act, 1864, and the duties and conduct of the officers of the 
courts and of the practitioners therein, and for regulating the fees 
to be taken by the officers thereof, and the costs, charges, and ex- 
penses to be allowed to the practitioners therein: and 


Whereas in pursuance of the prize courts act, 1894, certain rules 
were made by the order of His Majesty in council, dated the 5th 
day of August, 1914, and amended by the orders of Ilis Majesty in 
council of the 30th day of September, 1914. and the 28th day of 
November, 1914, respectively, which said rules and amended rules 
were by the said orders in council directed to take effect provi 
sionally in accordance with the provisions of section 2 of the rules 
publication act, 1893, from the dates of the said orders in council, 


and 


respectively ; 








Whereas the provisions of section 1 of the rules publication act, 1893 
were duly complied with in respect of the said rules and amended 
rules, and the same were finally made by the orders of His Majesty 
in council, dated, respectively, the 17th day of September, 1914, the 
28th day of November, 1914, and the 8d day of February, 1915: and 

Whereas it is expedient that the said rules and amended rules should 
be further amended; and 

Whereas on account of urgeney this order should come into immediat 
operation: 

Now, therefore, His Majesty, by virtue of the powers in this behalf 
by the said act or otherwise in him vested, is pleased, by and with th 
advice of his privy council, to order, rd i is hereby ordered, 
follows : 

1. That in order 9 (discovery, inspection, and admission of docu 
ments and facts) of the said: rules: 

In rule 1, the words “upon filing an affidavit ’ shall be omitted 

In rule 1, instead of the words any other party” there sha 1) 
substituted the words “any party other than the proper officer of the 
Crown.” 

2 That in order 11 (sale, appraisement, safe custody, and inspectior 
of prize) of the said rules, in rule 1, the following words shail 


omitted : “On account of the condition of a ship, or on application of 
claimant, and on or after condemnation.” 


8. That in order 15 (evidence and hearing) of the said rules t 
following rule shall be added : 

“91, Notwithstanding anything contained in these rules the p 
officer of the Crown may apply to the judge for leave to administ 
interrogatories for the examination of any person, whether a party to 
the cause or not.’ 

4. That order 29 (requisition by admiralty) of the said rules, a 
amended by His Majesty’s order in council dated the 28th day of 


November, 1914, shall be, and the same is hereby, revoked, and in lieu 
thereof the following order shall have effect: 


** ORDER 29, REQUISITION, 


‘1. Where it made 


Is 


to appear to the judge on the application af 
the proper officer of the Crown that it is desired to requisition on be 
half of His Majesty a ship in respect to which no final decree of con 
demnation has been made, he shall order that the ship shall be 
appraised, and that upon an undertaking being given in accordance 
with rule 5 of this order, the ship shall be released and delivered 


to the Crown, 
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Vihere a decree for the detention of a ship has been made in 
accordance with order 28, the proper officer of the Crown may file a 
notice Appendix A, Form No. 55) that the Crown desires toe requisi 
tion the same ind thereupon a commission (Appendix A, Form No. 
56) to the marshal directing him te appraise the ship shall issue. 
Upon an undertaking being given in accordance with rule 5 of this 
order the ship shall be released and delivered to the Crown. Service 
of this notice shall not be required before filing, but copies thereof 
shall be served upon the parties by the proper officer of the Crown as 
soon thereafter as possible. 


3. Where in any case of requisition under this order it is made to 
appear to the judge on behalf of the Crown that the ship is required 





for the service of His Majesty forthwith, the judge may order the same 
to be forthwith released and delivered to the Crown without appraise 
ment, 

4. In any case where a ship has been requisitioned under the pro- 
visions of this order, and whether or not an appraisement has been 


made, the court may, on the application of any party, fix the amount 
to be paid by the Crown in respect of the value of the ship. 

“5, In every of requisition under this order an undertaking in 
writing shall be filed by the proper officer of the Crown for payment 
into court on behalf of the Crown of the appraised value of the ship, 


Case 


or of the amount fixed under rule 4 of this order, as the case may be, 
at such time or times as the court shall declare by order that the same 
rv any part thereof is required for the purpose of payment out of 
ourt. 

‘*6. Where in any case of requisition under this order it is made 





to appear to the judge on behalf of the Crown that the Crown desire: 
to requisition the ship temporarily, the court may, in lieu of an order 




















of release, make an order for the temporary delivery of the hip to 
the Crown, and subject as aforesaid the provisions of th order shall 
pply to such a requisition, provided that, in the event of the return 
of the ship to the custody of the court, the court may make such 
order as it thinks fit for the release of the undertaking given on 
behalf of the Crown or the reduction of the amount undertaken to be 
paid thereby, as the case may be; and proy 1 al that where the 
hip so requisitioned i ubject to the provisi of order 28 le 1 
relating to detentior the amount for which the Crown shall e con 
idered liable in respect of such requisition shall be the amount of th 
damage, if any, which th hip has auffered by reason of such tem] ry 
delivery as aforesaid. 

“7, The proceedings in respect of a ship requisitioned wu thi 
order shall continue notwithstanding the requisition 

‘8. In any case of requisition of a ship in respect of w no 
ause has been institutec any person interested in such hip ay, 
without issuing a rit, provided he does not intend t ike a claim 
for restitution or g apply y summor for l that the 

mount to be paid respect of such ship be fixe f irt, and 
the judge may, or he hearing of ich my S hip t 
we appraised or to be lued, or giv ich other « tior ng 
the amount he may nk { 

That in Fo t Appen I h ‘ 
mmitted the word mandet oul hip of w tt rd 
taken and seized as pri by our said ship of war. 

6. This order shall take effect pri ally in accordan th 
provisions of section 2 ) the i] lication { 1S! he 
date hereof (Dip. Corr., 72-73.) 

On January 28 the W. P. Frye was destroyed by a G ! 
auxiliary cruise Prinz Ritel Friedrich, seeking refuge in 





News Harbor, brought with her the crew of the F 











ort r? al 
our-masted bark, Ww hich had sail “d on November 4 1914 fr ym 
Seattle witl cargo of wheat consigned to United Kingdo 
orts. 
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it plied April 8, admitting liability une l ( 
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is left to arbitration, still uninvoked 

The corresponde! hich mprises several ( : 
rinted on January 11, 1916 | is found in the Conant I 
Recorp. first eEssi { Sixt rth Conere l t 
15. %Itis1 nec iry to reprod here 

This dispute d it involve th ubmarine « ~ 

Che izure of the Wilhelmina, witl eargo of f l 
ee on of several notes on the question of cont 
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nd it is not necessary to insert it hei It will be f 
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On \pi il Germany filed 1 nemoranauulm l gr { 
British restraint of ea-borne trade with Germany nd the 
(me? i xportation of war material 

rH EP) \ Oo O17 ! \l ( I 

The variou tish order I \ have one-sided! 

nerally recogr 1 principle of iational law in a wa h 
irbitrarily stops the commerce of neutral nations with Germany. Even 
before the last British order in council, the shipment of condition 
ontraband, especially food supplies, to Germany was practically im 
possible. Prior to the protest sent by the American to the British Goy 
ernment on Mecember 28 last, stch a shipment did not actually tak 
plaee in a single cas Even after this protest the Imperial Embassy 





entured 
sermany. 
are 
the Ger- 
rding the grain trade, although 


knows of only a single case in which an American shipper has 
to make such a shipment for the purpose of legitimate sale to ¢ 


Both ship and cargo were immediately seized by the English and 
being held in an 
man 


Eng! 
council 


ish port under the pretext of an order of 
(Bundesrath) rega 
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this resolution 











of the federal council relates ex ely to grain nd 
flour, and not to other foodstuffs, besid miaiking a expre ‘ ‘ ion 
with respect to imported foodstuffs, and although the German Govern 
ment gave the American Gove ment an iruance and prope la 
special organization whereby tt x sive tier the 
population is absolutely guaranteed 

Under the circumstances, the izul if the A ip was ] 

missible according to recognized principles ot itional \ Ne 
theless the United States Government has . 7 lat ired the re 
lease of the ship and cargo, and has not, after a « ition the w of 
elght months, succeeded in protecting its lawful rcle ith Ge \ 


Such a long delay, especially in matters of fo p » equivalent 





to an entire denial. 

The Imperial Embassy must therefore assume Vil e Unite $ 
Government acquiesces in the violations of internatic iwi | eat 
Britain 

Then there is also the attitude of the United States in the q 
of the exportation of arms. The Imperial Government { ; sure t 
the United States Government will agree that in questions of neut 
it is necessary to take into consideration not only the formal e 
the case, but also the spirit in which the n lity is carried out 

The situation in the present war diff 
war, Therefore any refer nee fT rm r 


wars is not justified, for then it was 
rial should be supplied to the 
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visit and search as an absolutely necessary safeguard against mistaking 
neutral vessels for vessels owned by an enemy and against mistaking 
legal cargoes for illegal. It has admitted also the right of blockade 
if actually exercised and effectively maintained. These are merely 
the well-known limitations which war places upon neutral commerce 
on the high sea But nothing beyond these has it conceded. I call 
your excellency’s attention to this, notwithstanding it is already known 
io all the world as a consequence of the publication of our corre- 
pondence in regard to these matters with several of the belligerent 

tions, because I can not assume that you have official cognizance of it. 

In the second place, this Government attempted to secure from the 
German and British Governments mutual concessions with regard to 
the moasures those Governments respectively adopted for the inter- 
ruption of trade on the high seas. This it did, not of right, but merely 


as exercising the privileges of a sincere friend of both parties and as 


indicatis its impartial good will, The attempt was unsuccessful; 
but I regret that your excellency did not deem it worthy of mention 
in modification of the impressions you expressed. We had hoped that 
this act on our part had shown our spirit in these times of distressing 
war, as our diplomatic correspondence had shown our steadfast refusal 
to acknowledge the right of any belligerent to alter the accepted rules 
of wai t sea in so far as they affect the rights and interests of 
neutral 

in the third place, I note with sincere regret that, in discussing the 
sale and exportation of arms by citizens of the United States to the 


cnetnies of Germany, your excellency seems to be under the impression 


that it was within the choice of the Government ef the United States, 


notwithstanding its professed neutrality and its diligent efforts to 
maintain it in other particulars, to inhibit this trade, and that its 
failure to do so manifested an unfair attitude toward Germany. This 


Government holds, as 


I believe your excellency is aware, and as it is 
constrained to hold in view of the present indisputable doctrines of 
mecepted international law, that any change in its own laws of neu- 
trality during the progress of a war which would affect unequally the 
relations of the United States with the nations at war would be an 
unjustifiable departure from the principle of strict neutrality by which 
it has consistently sought to direct its actions, and I respectfully sub- 
mit that none of the circumstances urged in your excellency’s memo- 


randum alters the principle involved. The placing of an embargo on 
the trade in arms at the present time would constitute such a change 


and be a direct violation of the neutrality of the United States. It 
will, I feel assured, be clear to your excellency that, holding this view 
and considering itself in honor bound by it, it is out of the question for 
this Government to consider such a course, 

I hope that your excellency will realize the spirit in which IT am 
drafting this reply. The friendship between the people of the United 
States and the people of Germany is so warm and of such long stand- 
ing, the ties which bind them to one another in amity are so many 


and so strong, that this Government feels under a special compulsion to 
speak with perfect frankness when any occasion arises which seems 
likely to create any misunderstanding, however slight or temporary, 


vetween those who represent the Governments of the two countries, It 
will be a matter of gratification to me if I have removed from your 
excelleney’s mind any misapprehension you may have been under regard- 
ing either the policy or the spirit and purposes of the Government of 


the United States. Its neutrality is founded upon the firm basis of 
couscience and good will. 
Accept, ete., W. J. Bryan, 


(Dip. Corr, 74-75.) 


On April 28 a German aeroplane attacked an American vessel, 
the Cushing, off the Dutch coast. On May 1 another American 
vessel, the Gulflight, was torpedoed off the Scilly Islands, with a 
two lives. The German Government issued an apology 
and offered reparation in case the Cushing had been attacked by 
an aeroplane. 

On March 28 Leon T. Thrasher, an American citizen, lost his 
life by the destruction of the English steamship Falaba by a 
German torpedo. This case involved the rights of an American 
hnoncombatant on a belligerent unarmed merchantman. 

These items do not come under the submarine controversy, but 
are evidence of the restraints of naval warfare on neutral rights 
which preceded the submarine activities. 

On June 1 the following was sent by Germany: 


loss of 


rik MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS TO THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR, 

Referring to the note of May 28, the undersigned has the honor to 
inform his excellency the American (sic) ambassador of the United 
States of America, Mr. James W. Gerard, that the examination under 
taken on the part of the German Government concerning the American 
steamers Gulflight and Cushing has led to the following conclusions: 

In regard to the attack on the steamer Gulflight, the commander of 


a German submarine saw on the afternoon of May 1, in the vicinity 
of the Scilly Islands, a large merchant steamer coming in his direction 
which was accompanied by two smaller vessels. These latter took such 


position in relation to the steamer that they formed a regulation safe- 
ruard against submarines ; moreover, one of them had a wireless appa- 
ratus, which is not usual with smal) vessels. From this it evidently 
was a case of English convoy vessels. Since such vessels are frequently 
armed, the submarine could not approach the steamer on the surface 
of tl water without running the danger of destruction. It was, on 
the other hand, to be assumed that the steamer was of considerable 
Vilue to t British Government, since it was so guarded. The com- 
mander could see no neutral markings on it of any kind—that is, dis- 
tinetive marks painted on the freeboard recognizable at a distance, such 





as are now usual on neutral ships in the English zone of naval warfare. 
In consequence he arrived at the conclusion from all the circumstances 
that he had to deal with an English steamer, submerged, and attacked. 

The torpedo came in the immediate neighborhood of one of the 
convoy ships, which at once rapidly approached the point of firing; 
that the submarine was foreed to go to a great depth to avoid being 
rammed fhe conclusion of the commander that an English convoy 
ship wa cerned was in this way confirmed, That the attacked 
steamer ct “l the American flag was first observed at the moment 
of firing the shot The fact that the steamship was pursuing a 
course which tod neither to nor from America was a further reason 
why it did not occur to the commander of the submarine that he 
was deaiing with an American steamship, 


| 
| 
| 
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Upon scrutiny of the time and place of the occurrence described, 
the German Government has become convineed that the attacked 
steamship was actually the American steamship Gulflight. There can 
be no doubt, according to the attendant circumstances, that the attack 
is to be attributed to an unfortunate accident, and not to the fault 
of the commander. The German Government expresses its regrets 
to the Government of the United States concerning this incident, and 
declares itself ready to furnish full recompense for the damage thereby 


sustained by American citizens. It is left to the discretion of the 
American Government to present a statement of this damage, or, if 
doubt may arise over individual points, to designate an expert who 


would have to determine, together with a German expert, the amount 
of damage. 


It has not yet been possible by means of an inquiry to clear up 
fully the case of the American ship Cushing. Official reports avail 
able report only one merchant ship attacked by a German flying 
machine in the vicinity of Nordhind Lightship. The German aviator 


was forced to consider the vessel as hostile because it carried no flag, 

and, further, because of no recognizable neutral markings. The attack 

of four bombs was, of course, not aimed at any American ship. 
However, that the ship attacked was the American steamer Cushing 


is possible, considering the time and place of the occurrence. Never 
theless, the German Government accordingly requests of the Ameri 


"an Government that it communicate to the German Government the 
material which was submitted for judgment, in order that, with this 
as a basis, a further position can be taken in the matter. 

The undersigned leaves it to the ambassador to bring the foregoing 


to the immediate attention of his Government, and takes this op- 
portunity to renew to him the assurance of his most distinguished 
consideration. 


Von Jacow, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

[The New Work Times, June 5, 1915.) 

On April 22 the Imperial German Embassy published a warn- 
ing against embarkation on vessels belonging to Great Britain 
or her allies: 

NOTICE, 

Travelers intending to embark on the Atlantic voyage are reminded 
that a state of war exists between Germany and her allies and Great 
sritain and her allies; that the zone of war includes the waters ad 
jacent the British Isles; that, in accordance with formal notice given 
by the Imperial German Government, vessels flying the flag of Great 
Britain, or of any of her allies, are liable to destruction in those waters, 
and that travelers sailing in the war zone on ships of Great Britain or 
her allies do so at their own risk. 

IMPERIAL GERMAN EMBASSY. 

On May 7 the Lusitania was struck, with its frightful conse- 
quences. Three days later the German note expressing regret 
for the of American lives through the sinking of the 
Lusitania: 


THE GERMAN FOREIGN 


loss 


OFFICE TO THE GERMAN EMBASSY AT WASHINGTON, 

Please communicate the following to the State Department: The 
German Government desires to express its deepest sympathy at the 
loss of lives on board the Lusitania. The responsibility rests, however, 
with the British Government, which, through its plan of starving the 
clyilian population of Germany, has forced Germany to resort to re- 
taliatory measures. 

In spite of the German offer to stop the submarine war in case the 
starvation plan was given up, British merchant vessels are being gen- 
erally armed with guns and have repeatedly tried to ram submarines, 
so that a previous search was impossible. 

They can not, therefore, be treated ordinary merchant vessels, 
A recent declaration made to the British Parliament by the parlia- 
mentary secretary in answer to a question by Lord Charles Beresford 
said that at the present practically all British merchant vessels were 
armed and provided with hand grenades. 

Besides, it has been openly admitted by the English press that the 
Lusitania on previous voyages repeatedly carried large quantities of 
war material. On the present voyage the Lusitania carried 5,400 cases 
of ammunition, while the rest of her cargo also consisted chiefly of 
contraband. q 

If England, after repeated official and unofficial warnings, considered 
herself able to declare that that boat ran no risk and thus light 
heartedly assumed responsibility for the human life on board a steamer 
which, owing to its armament and cargo, was liable to destruction, 
the German Government, in spite of its heartfelt sympathy for the loss 
of American lives, can not but regret that Americans felt more inclined 
io trust to English promises rather than to pay attention to the 
warnings from the German side, 


as 


ForeEIGN OFFICE, 
The next day Germany made A statement in regard to the 
treatment of neutral vessels in the war zone: 

FOR FOREIGN 
AMBASSADOR, 
First. The Imperial German Government has naturally no intention 

of causing to be attacked by submarines or aircraft such neutral ships 
of commerce in the zone of naval warfare, more definitely described in 
the notice of the German Admiralty staff of February 4 last, as have 
been guilty of no hostile act. On the contrary, the most definite in 
structions have repeatedly been issued to German war vessels to avoid 
attacks on such ships under all circumstances. Even when such ships 
have contraband war on board they are dealt with by submarines 
solely according the rules of international law applying to prize 
warfare. 
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Second. Should a neutral ship nevertheless come to harm through 
German submarines or aircraft on account of an unfortunate (X) 
[mistake?] in the above-mentioned zone of naval warfare, the German 


Government will unreservediy recognize its responsibility therefor. In 
such a case it will express its regrets and afford damages without first 
instituting a prize-court action, 

Third. It is the custom of the German Government asgsoon as the 


sinking of a neutral ship in the above-mentioned zone of nayal warfare 
is ascribed to German war vessels to institute an immediate investiga 
tion into the cause. If grounds appear thereby to be given for associa- 
tion of such a hypothesis, the German Navy places itself in communi 
cation with the interested neutral Government, so that the latter may 
also institute an investigation. If the German Government is thereby 


convinced that the ship has been destroyed by Germany's war vessels, 








it will 


not delay in carrying out 
in case the German Government, contrary to the viewpoint he neu 

tral Government, is not convinced by the result of the igation, | 
the German Government has already on several occasions declared itself | 
ready to allow the question to be decided by an international investiga- 
tion commission, according to chapter 38 of The Hague Convent of 
October 18, 1907, for the peaceful solution of international disput 3. | 
(The New York Times, May 12, 1915.) 


Two days later, May 13, our Government sent 
on the Lusitania ease. This was the famous 
or act’ declaration: 


the provisions of paragraph 


of t 
t 
e 
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TILE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR AT BERLIN, 

Please call on the Minister of Foreign Affairs and after readil to | 
him this communication leave with him a copy. | 

In view of recent acts of the German authorities in violation of | 
American rights on the high seas which culminated in the torpedoing | 
and sinking of the British steamship Lusitania on May 7, 1915, by 
which over 100 American citizens lost their ‘lives, it is clearly wis 


and desirable that the Government of the United States and th 
perial German Government should come to a clear and full 
standing as to the grave situation which has resulted. 








The sinking of the British passenger steamer Falaba by a German 
submarine on March 28, through which Leon C. Thrasher, an Ameri 
can citizen, was drowne: the attack on April 28 on the American 
vessel Cushing by a German aeroplane; the torpedoing on May 1 of 
the American vessel Gulflight by a2 German submarine, as a result of 
which two or more American citizens met their death; and, finally, 
the torpedoing and sinking of the steamship Lusitania, constitu a 
series of events which the Government of the United States hi ol | 





served with growing concern, distress, and amazement. 

Recalling the humane and enlightened attitude hitherto assumed 
by the Imperial German Government in matters of international right, 
and particularly with regard to the freedom of the seas; having 
learned to recognize the German views and the German influence 








in the field of international obligation as always engaged upon the 
side of justice and humanity; and having understood the instructions 


of the Imperial German Gevernment to its naval commanders to be 
upon the same plane of humane action prescribed by the naval codes 
of other nations, the Government of the United States was loath to 
believe—it can not now bring itself to believe—that these acts, so 
absolutely contrary to the rules, the practices, and the spirit of 
modern warfare, could have the countenance or sanction of that great 
Government. It feels it to be its duty, therefore, to address the Im- 
perial German Government concerning them with the utmost frankness 
ind in the earnest hope that it is not mistaken in expecting action on 
the part of the Imperial German Government which will correct the 
unfortunate impressions which have been created and vindicate 
more the position of that Government with regard to the sacred freedom 
of the seas. 

The Government of the United States has been apprised that the 
Imperial German Government considered themselves to obliged by 
the extraordinary circumstances of the present war and the measures 


once 


he 


adopted by their adversaries in seeking to cut Germany off from all 
commerce, to adopt methods of retaliation which go much beyond the 


ordinary methods of warfare at sea, in the proclamation of a war zone 
from which they have warned neutral ships to keep away. This Gov 
ernment has already taken occasion to inform the Imperial German 
Government that it can not admit the adoption of such measures 
such a warning of danger to operate as in any degree an abbreviation | 
of the rights of American shipmasters or of American citizens bound 
on lawful errands as passengers on merchant ships of belligerent na- 
tionality; and that it must hold the Imperial German Government to 
a strict accountability for any infringement of those rights, inten 
tional or incidental. It does not understand the Imperial German Gov 
ernment to question those rights. It assumes, on the contrary, that 


or 


the Imperial Government accept, as of course, the rule that the lives 
of noncombatants, whether they be of neutral citizenship or citizens of 
one of the nations at war, can not lawfully or rightfully be put in 
jeopardy by the capture or destruction of an unarmed merchantman, 
and recognize also, as all other nations do, the obligation to take the 


usual precaution of visit and search to ascertain whether a su 


specte a 


merchantman is in fact of belligerent nationality or is in fact carrying 
contraband of war under a neutral flag. 

The Government of the United States, therefore, desires to call the 
attention of the Imperial German Government with the utmost earnest- 
ness to the fact that the objection to their present method of attack 
against the trade of their enemies lies in the practical impossibility oi 
employing submarines in the destruction of commerce without disre 
garding those rules of fairness, reason, justice, and humanity which all 
modern opinion regards as imperative. It is practically impossible for 


the officers of a submarine to visit a merchantman at sea and exa 


mine 













her papers and cargo. It is practically impossible for them to make a 
prize of her; and, if they can not put a prize crew on board of her, 
they can not sink her without leaving her crew and all on board of 
her to the mercy of the sea in her small boats. These facts, it is un 
derstood, the Imperial German Government frankly admit. We ; 

informed that in the instances of which we have spoken time eno 

or even that poor measure of safety was not given, and in at Ik 

two of the cases cited not so much as a warning was received Mani 
festly, submarines can not be used st merchantmen, as the ist 
few weeks have shown, without an inevitable violation of many sa l 


and hun 
act within 





principles of justice 
American citizens 


inity. 


their indisputable righ 















ships and in traveling wherever their ite 
upon the high sens, and exercise those in 
well-justified confidence that their lives not | 
done in clear violation of universal acknowledg: 
gations, and certainly in the confidence that tl 
will sustain them in the exercise of their rights. 
rhere was recently publi 1 in the newspapers 
I regret to inform the Imp iin ¢ ernmen 
purporting to come from th ial German I 
ton ldressed to the peop! ie United Stat 
effect, that any citizen of d States who 
of free travel upon the se do so at his peril if his ) 
should take him within the waters within which tl Imperial 
German Navy was using sult nes against the con I 





Britain and France, notwithstanding the respectful but vi 






protest of his Government, the Government of the United State 

do not refer to this the purpose of calling the attention of tl 
Imperial German Government at this tit to the s ! irreg 
larity’ of a mintinication from the Imperial Ger ssy at 
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Washington addressed to of the 1 States throug 
newspapers, but only for se of po out that no wa 
that an unlawful and inhi wi ted can 
be accepted as an excuse ion ior it act is an l el 
of the responsibility for mu ‘ 

Long acquaintance as this Gover t is nh W the « ra 
of the Imperial German Government and with tl high princi + 
of equity by which they have in t past been ; t i and guided, 
the Government of United State in not believe that t om 
manders of the vessels which co! l s ts ss did 
so except under a misapprehension of the orders l y t ir 
perial German naval authorities. It takes it for ‘ hat t ‘ 
within the practical possibilities of every su st ( . 
even of submarines were expected to do nothing that 1v< 
the lives of noncombatants or the safety of neutra lips, even at 
the cost of failing of their object of captu ck nm it 
‘onfidently expects, therefore, that mperial German Government 
will disavow the acts of which the nment of the United Stat 
complains; that they will make rej; on so far as reparation i 
possible for injuries which are without measure; and that they wi 
take immediate steps to prevent t! recurrence of anything so o 
viously subversive of the principles of warfare for which the Imp 
German Government have in the past so wisely and so tirmly contended 

The Government and people of the United States look to the Imperia 





German 





Government for just, prompt, and enlightened action ti 
vital matter with the greater n ce because the United Nt: ind 
Germany are bound together not o by special ties of frien » but 


also by the explicit stipulations of 
States and the Kingdom of Prussia. 

Expressions of regret and offers of reparation in case of the Yestrue 
tion of neutral ships sunk by mistake, while they may fy interna 
tional obligations, if no loss of life results, can not justify or excus 
practice the natural and necessary effect of which is to subject neutral 
nations and neutral persons to new and immeasurable risks 


ity of 1828 between the United 


Sati 


The Imperial German Government will not expect the Government of 
the United States to omit any word or a act necessary to the J 
formance of its sacred duty of maintaining the rights of the United S 


and its citizens and of safeguarding their free exercise and e1 


On May 28 the first German note on the Lusitania ¢: 


transmitted to our Government This note did not admit the 
right of Americans on the merchantman and made no offer for 


reparation ; 


THE MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS TO TH AM AN AMBASSA 


The undersigned has the honor to make the follow 
note of his excellency, Mr. James W. 
States of Am 1, dated the 15th 
pairment of many American interests | 


. 1 ng raply ‘ 

Gerard, ambassador of the Ur 
instant, on the of the 
y the German submarine ¥w 































































The Imperial Government has subjected the staten s of the Gov 
ernment of the United States to a ireful examination, and is th 
lively wish on its part also to contribute in a convincing and f l 
manner to clear up any misunderstandings which may have entered 
into the relations of the two Governments through the eve 3 
tioned by the American Governr 

With regard firstly to the « hing 
and Gulflight, the American Emb: 
it is far from the German Governn 
ing attacks by submarines or fly WW 
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The Imperial Government furthermore has the honor to direct the 
particular attention of the American Government to the fact that the 
British Admiralty, by a secret instruction of February of this year, ad- 
vised the British merchant marine not only to seek protection behind 
neutral flags and markings, but even when so disguised to attack Ger- 
man submarines by ramming them High rewards have been offered by 
the British Government as a special incentive for the destruction of the 
ubmarines by merchant vessels, and such rewards have already been 
paid out. In view of these facts, which are satisfactorily known to it, 
the Imperial Government is unable to consider English merchant ves- 
sels any longer as “ undefended territory ” in the zone of maritime war 
designated by the admiralty staff of the Imperial German Navy. The 
German commanders are conseqnently no longer in a position to observe 





Sl 


the rules of capture otherwise usual and with which they invariably 
complied before this. Lastly, the Imperial Government must specially 
point eut that on her last trip the Lusitania, as on_earlier occasions, 
had Canadian troops and munitions on board, including no less than 


5,400 cases of ammunition destined for the destruction of brave German 


soldiers who are fulfilling with self-sacrifice and devotion their duty 
in the sery of the Fatherland. The German Government believes that 
it acts in just self-defense when it seeks to protect the lives of its sol- 
diers by destroying ammunition destined for the enemy with the means 
of war at its command. The English steamship company must have been 
aware of the dangers to which passengers on board the Lusitania were 
exposed under the circumstances. In taking them on board in spite of 
this the company quite deliberately tried to use the lives of American 


itizens as protection for the ammunition carried and violated the clear 
provisions of American laws which expressly prohibit and provide pun- 
nt the carrying of passengers on ships which have explosives 
on board. The company thereby wantonly caused the death of so many 
passengers. According to the express report of the submarine com- 
mander concerned, which is further confirmed by all other reports, there 
an be no doubt that the rapid sinking of the Lusitania was primarily 


hm for 











due to the explosion of the cargo of ammunition caused by the torpedo. 
Otherwise, in all human probability the passengers of the Lusitania 
would have been saved. 
Che Imperial Government holds the facts recited above to be of 
iflicient importanee to recommend them to a careful examination 
the American Government. The Imperial Government begs to 
erve a final statement of its position with regard to the demands 
nade in connection with the sinking of the Lusitania until a reply 
eceived from the American Government, and believe that it 
ild reeall here that it took note with satisfaction of the proposals 
ood offices submitted by the American Government in Berlin and 
london with view to paving the way for a modus vivendi for the 
ict of maritime war between Germany and Great Britain. The 
rovernment furnished at that time ample evidence of its 
| its willingness to nsider these proposals. The realiza 
se pr sals failed, as is kn n, on account of their rejec- 
Government of Great Britain. 
signed juests his excellency, the ambassador, to bring 
to the knowledge of the American Government and ayails 
! f of the opportunity to renew, etc. 
Von JAGOW. 
On June 9th the American Government sent a second note on 
he Lusitania case. This note was the occasion for the resig- 
ation of Mr. Bryan and the promotion of Mr. Lansing: 
HE SECRETARY STATE AD INTERIM TO THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR AT 
ERLI 
You are instructed to deliver textually the following note to the 
nister of foreign affairs: 
In complian with your exc ney’s request I did not fail to trans- 
ni my Government immediately upon their receipt your note of 
n reply to my note of May 15, and your supplementary note 
tting forth the conclusions so far as reached by the Im- 
rerman Government, concerning the attacks on the American 
Cushing and Guiflight. I am now instructed by my Govy- 
» communicate the following in reply: 
rnment of the United States notes with gratification the 
ti by the Imperial German Government, in diScussing the 



































:) and the Gulflight, of the principle of the freedom 
ts the open sea to neutral ships and the frank willingness 
np il German Government to acknowledge and meet its 

rT the fact of attack upon neutral ships vhich have not 

vy ¢ ul hostile act’? by German aircraft or vessels of war is 

established: and the Government of the United States 

due irse lay before the Impe German Government, as it 

nformation concerning the attack on the steamer Cushing. 

gard to the sinking of steamer Falal by which an 

itizen lost his life, the G rnment of the United States is 

find the Imperial German Government contending that an 

effort on the part of the merchantman to escape capture and secure 

istan ters the obligation of the officer seeking to make the cap- 

tre in respect of the safety of the lives of those on board the merchant- 

an, although the vessel had ceased her attempt to escape when tor- 

pedoed. These are not new circumstances. They have been in the 

nd £ statesmen and of international jurists throughout the de- 

opment of naval warfare, and the Government of the United States 

not understand that they have ever been held to alter the prin- 

ples of humanity upon which it has insisted. Nothing but actual 

orcibl istance or continued efforts to escape by flight when ordered 

te purpose of visit on the part of the merchantman has 

r to forfeit the lives of her passengers or crew. The 

G ! of the United States, however, does not understand that 

the Imperial German Government is seeking in this case to relieve itself 

of liability, but y intends to set forth the circumstances which led 

the cor der of the submarine to allow himself to be hurried into the 
ourse which he )} 


Your excellency’ 
resulting from the sinki 


in discussing the loss of American lives 
¢ of the steamship Lusitania, adverts at some 
length to certain information which the Imperial German Government 
has received with regard to the character and outfit of that vessel, and 
your excellency expresses the fear that this information may not have 
been brought to the attention of the Government of the United States, 
It is stated in the note that the Lusitania was undoubtedly equipped 
vith masked guns, supplied with trained gunners and special ammuni- 
tion, transporting troops from Canada, carrying a cargo not permitted 
under the laws of the United States to a vessel also carrying passen- 
gers, and serving, in virtual effect, as an auxillary to the naval forces 
of Great Britain. Fortunately these are matters concerning which the 





Government of the United States is in a position to give the Imperial 
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German Government official information. Of the facts alleged in your 
excellency’s note, if true, the Government of the United States would 
have been bound to take official cognizance in performing its recognized 
duty as a neutral power and in enforcing its national laws. It was its 
duty to see to it that the Lusitania was not armed for offensive action; 
that she was not serving as a transport; that she did not carry a cargo 
prohibited by the statutes of the United States; and that if in fact she 
was a naval vessel of Great Britain she should not receive clearance as 
a merchantman; and it performed that duty and enforced its statutes 


with scrupulous vigilance through its regularly constituted officials. It 
is able, therefore, to assure the Imperial German Government that it 


has been misinformed, If the Imperial German Government should 
deem itself to be in possession of convincing evidence that the officials 
of the Government of the United States did not perform these duties 
with thoroughness, the Government of the United States sincerely hopes 
that it will submit that evidence for consideration. 

Whatever may be the contentions of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment regarding the carriage of contraband of war-on board the Lusi- 
tania or regarding the explosion of that material by the torpedo, it 
need only be said that in the view of this Government these conten- 
tions are irrelevant to the question of the legality of the methods used 
by the German naval authorities in sinking the vessel. 

But the sinking of passenger ships involves principles of humanity 
which throw into the background any special circumstances of detail 
that may be thought to affect the cases, principles which lift it, as 
the Imperial German Government will no doubt be quick to recognize 
and acknowledge, out of the class of ordinary subjects of diplomatic 
discussion or of international controversy. Whatever be the other facts 
regarding the Lusitania, the principal fact is that a great steamer, 
primarily and chiefly a conveyance for passengers, and earrying more 
than a thousand souls who had no part or lot in the conduct of the 
war, was torpedoed and sunk without so much as a challenge or a 
warning, and that men, women, and children were sent to their death 
in circumstances unparalleled in modern warfare. The fact that more 
than 100 American citizens were among those who perished made it 
the duty of the Government of the United States to speak of these 
things and once more, with solemn emphasis, to call the attention of 
the Imperial German Government to the grave responsibility which the 
Government of the United States conceives that it has incurred in this 
tragic occurrence, and to the indisputable principle upon which that 
responsibility rests. The Government of the United States is contend- 
ing for something much greater than mere rights of property or privi- 
leges of commerce. It is contending for nothing less high and sacred 
than the rights of humanity, which every Government honors itself 
in respecting and which no Government is justified in resigning on 
behalf of those under its care and authority. Only her actual resist- 
ance to capture or refusal to stop when ordered to do so for the pur- 
pose of visit could have afforded the commander of the submarine any 
justification for so much as putting the lives of those on board the ship 








in jeopardy. This principle the Government of the United States 
understands the explicit instructions issued on August 3, 1914, by the 
Imperial German Admiralty to its commanders at sea to have recog 
nized and embodied, as do the naval codes of all other nations, and 
upon it every traveler and seamen had a right to depend. It is upon 


this principle of humanity as well as upon the law founded upon this 
principle that the United States must stand. 

The Government of the United States is happy to observe that your 
excellency’s note closes with the intimation that the Imperial German 
Government is willing, now as before, to accept the good offices the 





United States in an attempt to come to an understanding with the 
Government of Great Britain by which the character and conditions of 
the war upon the sea may be changed. The Government of the United 
States would consider it a privilege thus to serve its friends and th 
world. It stands ready at any time to convey to either Government 
any intimation or suggestion the other may be willing to have it con- 
vey, and eordially invites the Imperial German Government to make 
use of its services in this way at its convenience. The whole world 
is concerned in anything that may bring about even a partial accom- 
modation of interests or in any way mitigate the terrors of the present 
distressing conflict. 

In the meantime, whatever arrangement may happily be made be 


tween the parties to the war, and whatever may in the opinion of the 


Imperial German Government have been the provocation or the ir- 
cumstantial justification for the past acts of its commanders at sea, 
the Government of the United States confidently looks to see the justice 
and humanity of the Government of Germany vindicated in all cases 


where Americans have been wronged or their rights as neutrals invaded. 

The Government of the United States therefore very earnestly and 
very solemnly renews the representations of its note transmitted to the 
Imperial German Government on the 15th of May, and relies in these 
representations upon the principles 6f humanity, the universally recog 














nized understandings of international law, and the ancient friendship 
of the German Nation. 

Tho Government of the United States can not admit that the procla- 
mation of a war zone from which neutral ships have been warned to 
keep away may be made to operate as in any degree an abbreviation 
of the rights either of American shipmasters or of American citizens 
bound on lawful errands as passengers on merchant ships of belligerent 
nationality. It does not understand the Imperial German Government 
to question those rights. It understands also it to accept as established 
beyond question the principle that the lives of noncombatants can not 
lawfully or rightfully be put in jeopardy by the capture or destruction 
of an unresisting merchantman, and to recognize the obligation to take 


sufficient precaution to ascertain whether a suspected merchantman 
is in fact of belligerent nationality or is in fact carrying contraband of 
war under a neutral flag. The Government of the United States there- 
fore deems it reasonable to expect that the Imperial German Govern- 
ment will adopt the measures necessary to put these principles into 
practice in respect of the safeguarding of American lives and American 
ships, and asks for assurances that this will be done, 
ROBERT LANSING. 


On July 8th the German Government sent a second note on 
the Lusitania, in which she declined to admit responsibility for 
loss of American lives on the merchantman and suggested “ free 
and safe” passage under certain specified conditions: 


THE MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS TO THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR. 


The undersigned has the honor to make the following reply to His 
Excellency Ambassador Gerard to the note of the 10th ultimo re the 
impairment of American interests by the German submarine war: 








ee 





-_ 


The Imperial Government learned with satisfaction from the note 
how earnestly the Government of the United States is concerned in 
beeing the principles of humanity realized in the present war. Also 
this appeal finds ready echo in Germany, and the Imperial Govern- 
ment is quite willing to permit its statements and decisions in the 


egy cause to be governed by the principles of humanity just as it 
1as done always. 
The Imperial Government welcomed with gratitude when the Ameri 


can Government, in the note of May 15, itself recalled that Germany 
had always permitted itself to be governed by the principles of progress 

and humanity in dealing with the law of maritime war. 
Since the time when Frederick the Great negotiated with John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson the treaty of os 
the 
fact, 
and | 
| 


and 
in 


seus 


Prussia 
have, 
the 


9, 1785, between 
American statesmen 
the freedom of 


ship and commerce of September 
Republic of the West, German and 
always stood together in the 
for the protection of peaceable trade, 
In the international proceedings which since have 
for the regulation of the laws of maritime war, Germany and 
have jointly advocated progressive principles, ¢ pecially the a olish 
ment of the right of capture at sea and the protection of the interests 
of neutrals. | 
Even at the beginning of the present war the German Government 


struggle for 


conducted 
America 


been 


immediately declared its willingness, in response to proposals of the 
American Government, to ratify the declaration of London and thereby | 
subject itself in the use of its naval forces to all the ne | 
provided therein in favor of neutrals. 

Germany likewise has been always tenacious of the principle that | 
war should be conducted against the armed and organized forces of | 
an enemy country, but that the enemy civilian population must be | 
spared as far as possible from the measures of war. The Imperial 
Government cherishes the definite hope that some way will be found | 
when peace is concluded, or perhaps earlier, to regulate the law of 
maritime war in a manner guaranteeing the freedom of the seas, and 
will welcome it with gratitude ‘and satisfaction if it can work hand | 
in hand with the American Government on that occasion. | 

It in the present war the principles which should be the ideal of | 


the future have been traversed more and more, the longer its duration, 
the German Government has no guilt therein. It known to the 
American Government how Germany’s adversaries, by completely para 
lyzing peaceable traffic between Germany and neutral countries, have 


aimed from the very beginning and with increasing lack of conside 


is 


tion at the destruction not so much of the armed forces as the life of 
the German nation, repudiating in doing so all the rules of inter | 
national law and disregarding all rights of neutrals. | 
On November 3, 1914, England declared the North Sea a war area, | 
and by planting poorly anchored mines and by the stoppage and cap 
ture of vessels, made passage extremely dangerous and difficult for | 
neutral shipping, thereby actually blockading neutral coasts and port 
contrary to all international law. Long before the beginning of su | 
marine war England practically completely intercepted legitimate neu- | 
tra! navigation to Germany also. Thus Germany was driven to a sub- | 
marine war on trade. | 
On November 14, 1914, the English premier declared in the Hous¢ 
of Commons that it was one of England’s principal tasks to prevent 
food for the German population from reaching Germany via neutral 
ports. Since March 1 England has been taking from neutral ships 
without further formality all merchandise proceeding to Germany 
as well as all merchandise coming from Germany, even when neutral 
property. Just as it was also with the Boers, the German people is | 
now to be given the choice’ of perishing from starvation with its | 
women and children or of relinquishing its independence. | 


While our enemies thus loudly and openly proclaimed war without 
merey until our utter destruction, we were conducting a war in self 


defense for our national existence and for the sake of peace of an 
assured permanency. We have been obliged to adopt a submarine war 
fare to meet the declared intentions of our enemies and the method of 
warfare adopted by them in contravention of international law. | 
With all its efforts in principle to protect neutral life and property | 
from damage as much as possible, the German Government recognizes | 
unreservedly in its memorandum of February 4 that the interests of | 
neutrals might suffer from the submarine warfare. However, the Ameri 
an Government will also understand and appreciate that in the fight | 
for existence, which has been forced upon Germany by its adversarie s | 
and announced by them, it is the sacred duty of the Imperial Goy- | 
ernment to do all within its power to protect and save the lives of | 
German subjects. If the Imperial Government were derelict in these 


its duties, it would be guilty before God and and history of the violation 





of those principles of highest humanity which are the foundation of 
every national existence, | 
The case of the Lusitania shows with horrible clearness to what 
jeopardizing of human lives the manner of conducting war employed by 
our adversaries leads. In the most direct contradiction of international 
law all distinctions between merchantmen and war vessels have been 
obliterated by the order to British merchantmen to arm themselves and 





to ram submarines, and the promise of rewards therefor, and neutra 
who use merchantmen as travelers thereby have been exposed in an 
increasing degree to all the dangers of war. 

If the commander of the German submarine which destroyed th 
Lusitania had caused the crew and passengers to take to the boats befor 
firing a torpedo, this would have meant the sure destruction of his own 
vessel After the experiences in sinking much smaller and less sea 
worthy vessels it was to be expected that a mighty ship like the Lu 


tania would remain above water long enough, even after the torpe 
to permit passengers to enter the ship’s boats. Circumstances of a very 
peculiar kind, especially the presence on board of large quantities of 
highly explosive materials, defeated this expectation. 


doings 
1Ol 


In addition, it may be pointed out that if the Lusitania had been 
pared, thousands of cases of munitions would have been sent to Ger 
many's enemies and thereby thousands of German mothers and children 


robbed of breadwinners. 
In the spirit of friendship 
imbued toward the Union 


the 
and 


wherewith 
(United States) 


German nation has 
its inhabitants since the 


been 








earliest days of its existence the Imperial Government will alway 
ready to do all it can during the present war also to prevent the jeopar 
izing of lives of American citizens. ; 

The Imperial Government, therefore, repeats the assurance that 
American ships will not be hindered in the prosecution of legitimat: 
Shipping and the lives of American citizens in neutral vessels shall not | 
be placed in jeopardy. 

In order to exclude anv unforeseen dangers to American passenger 
Steamers, made possible in view of the conduct of maritime war by 
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mit the free and safe passage of such passenger steamers when made 
recognizable by special markings and notified a reasonable time in 
advance. The Imperial Government, however, confidently hopes that 
the American Government will assume to guarantee that these vessels 
have no contraband on board, details of arrangements for the unham- 
pered passage of these vessels to be agreed upon by the naval authorities 
of both sides. 

In order to furnish adequate facilities for travel across the Atlantic 


for American citizens, the German Government submits for consider- 
ation a proposal to increase the number of available steamers by in- 
stalling in passenger service a reasonable number of neutral steamers 
under the American flag, the exact number to. be agreed upon under the 
same condition as the above-mentioned American steamer 

The Imperial Government believes it can assume that in this man 
ner adequate facilities for travel across the Atlantic Ocean can be 
afforded American citizens. There would, therefore, appear to be 
no compelling necessity fer American citizens to travel to Europe in 
time of war on ships carrying an enemy flag In particular the In 


perial Government is unable to admit that American citizens can protect 
an enemy ship through the mere fact of their presence on board 











Germany merely followed England's example when she declared part 
of the high seas an area of war. Consequently, accidents suffered 
by neutrals on enemy ships in this area of war can not well judged 
differently from accidents to which neutrals are at all times exposed 
at the seat of war on land, when they betake themselves into dangerous 
localities in spite of previous warnings If, however, it should not 
be possible for the American Government to acquire an adequate nut I 
of neutral passenger steamers, the Imperial Government is prepared 
to interpose no objections to the placing under tl American flag by 
the American Government of four enemy passenge steamers for pas 
senger traffic between North America’ and England Assurance of 
“free and safe’’ passage for American passenger steamers would then 
extend to apply under the identical preconditions to these forme 
hostile passenger steamers. 

The President of the United States has declared h re ne 
way deserying of thanks, to communicate and suggest proposals to 
the Government of Great Britain with particular reference to t) 
alteration of maritime war. The Imperial Government will lways 
be glad to make use of the good offices of the President, and hop 
hat his efforts in the preseat case, as well as in tl lirection of tl! 
lofty ideal of the freedom of the seas, will lead to understandit 

The undersigned requests the ambassador to bring the above to th 
knowledge of the American Government, and avails himself of tl 
opportunity to renew to his excellency the assurance of his most dis 
tinguished censideration. 

Von JAacow 

The submarine situation was for the moment made more acute 
by the attack upon the American stenmer Nebraskan on May 21 

July 15, the German Government submitted the following 
memorandum : 

THE MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS TO AMI \ A ASSADO 

The German Government re ved ts the 1 
telligence that the American steamer Neb lama ge b 


a mine or torpedo on the southwest 






































started a thorough investigation of th . and fro 
the result of the investigation it has be he dar 
to the Nebraskan was caused by at 

On the evening of May 25 last the ! bound 
westward without a flag and no neutral ! n } freebo 
bout 65 nautical miles west of Fastnet Rock. No appliance of an 
kind for the illumination of the flag or markings w to be seen In 
the twilight, which had already set in, the name of the team was 
not visible from the submarine. Since the commander of the ub 
marine was obliged to assume from his wide experience in tt rea 
of maritime war that only English steamers, and no neutral steamers 
traversed the war area without flag and marking he attac 1 the 
vessel with a torpedo, in the conviction that he had an ene ssel 
before him. Some time after the shot the commander iw that the 
vessel had in the meantime hoisted the American flag As é 
quen he, of course, refrained from any irther att: . Since the 
vessel remained afloat, he had no occasion to concern himself irt 
with the boats which had been launched. 

It results from this that, without a doubt, that atta on t stea 
Vebraskan was not meant for the American fl ti 
to any fault on the part of the commander of ! i 
but is to be considered an unfortunate accident rhe Gert ‘ 
ment expresses its regret at the occurrence to the G n t } 
United States of America and declares its readiness to make compensa 
tion for the damage thereby sustained by Ameri l izen (The New 
York Times, July 16, 1915.) 

The third American note on the Lusitania case was sent 
July 21, in which Germany’s proposals of last note were ré 
jected. This is the “deliberately unfriendly ” declaration in 
which the specific language quoted recently by the Pres 
occurs : 

ur SECI LA til A \ \ I 

You : in to de r textual t 1] ng me t t 
minister for f iirs 

The note of ‘rial German Go } dated il Rt Tul 
1915, has are msideration of t Governmen gi = 
United State regrets to be oblig say that has f 
very unsatisfactory, because it fails » meet the il diff 
tween the two Governments, and indica no way in wl t 
cepted principles of law and humanity may be applied in t 
matter in ntroversy, but proposes, on the cont ‘ ng I 
| al suspension of those prin : ich virt 

The rnment of the United States not vith ticfact t 
the Imperial German Government recognize wit { t 
validity of the principles insisted on in the f 
which this Government has addressed to tl Imperial German ¢ 
ment with regard to its announcement of a wat! = nd t @ 
submarine igainst merchantmen on the hig! the pring that 
the high seas are free that the character and car fa erchantman 
must first be ascertained before she can lawft be s d or destroyed ; 
ind that the lives of noncon tar I in I ut jeopardy 
unless the vessel resists ol! seeks _ ironed to 
submit to examination, for a belligerent act of retaliation 1s per Se an 
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ict | nd e law, and the defense of an act as retaliatory is an ad- 
riii that cs legal 
i Government of the United States is, however, keenly disap- 
poir f that the Imperial German Government regards itself 
is in © degree exempt from the obligation to observe these prin- 
iple even where neutral vessels are concerned, by what it believes 
t! ! pract of the Government of Great Britain to be in 
tt war with regard to neutra ommerce Che Imperial Ger 
al yvvernment will readily understand that the Government of the 
United States in net discuss the policy of the Government of Great 
Ibrita with regard te "u trade except with that Government 
itself, and that it must the conduct of other belligerent Govern 
ments a rrelevant to any discussion with the Imperial German Gov- 
ermment of what this Government regards as grave and unjustillabl 
violation of tt rights of American citizens by German naval com 
mande 
I | human ts, however justifiable they may be thought 
{ I i nemy who is believed to have acted in contraven- 
tion liv humanity, are manifestly indefensible when they deprive 
neutra their acknowledged rights, particularly whem they violate 
the to li itself. If a belligerent can not retaliate against an 
om t injur the lives of neutrals, as well as their property, 
well as justice and a due regard for the dignity of neutral 
pow hould dictat that the practice be discontinued If per 
would in such circumstances constitute an unpardonable 
oft ainst the sovereignty of the neutral nation affected. 
rhe Government of the United States is not unmindful of the 
! nditions created by this war or of the radical altera- 
ns ire tance and method of attack preduced by the use of 
nta ff naval warfare which the nations of the world can 
I iew when the existing rules of international law were 
t nd it is ready to make every reasonable allowan for 
i ( nd \p aspects of war at sea; but it can not consent 
! ul undamental right of its people beca ofa 
ition « il mstances. The rights of neutrals in time of 
wil ased upon principle, not upon expediency, and the principles 
tabl It the duty and obligation of belligerent to find a 
\ | new circumstances to them 
he past two months have clearly indicated that it is 
1 ‘ i pi able to conduct such submarine operations as have 
icterized the activity of the Imperial German Navy within th 
led war ne in substantial accord with the accepted practices 
of lated warfare. ‘Tl whole world has looked with interest and 
increasit satisfaction at the demonstration of that possibility by Ger 
man nay inder It is manifestly possible, therefore, to lift 
the whole practice of submarine attack above the criticism which it 
ha troused and move the chief causes of offense 
n view of tl admission of illegality made by the Imperial Goy 
ernment when it pleaded the right of retaliation defense of acts 
and in view of manifest possibility of conforming to the tab 
hed rul of naval warfare, the Government of the United States 
n t ve that the Imperial Government will long retrain from 
‘ " vant vf it naval commande in ink he 
Lusitania rom off paration for the Am« lives lost, so 
fa paration can be made for a needk des f human 
ry) in ill ict 
The ( ! of the United States, hile not indifferent to the 
friendly 8) t in which it is made, can not accept the s1 tion of the 
Imperial G Government that certain vessels be de ited and 
ugreed upon ich ull be free on the seas now illegally proscribed. 
The very eement would, by impli ion, subject other vessels to 
ill il attack, and would be a curtailment and therefore an abandon 
ment of the principles for which the Government contends, and which 
2 time f calmer counsels every nation would concede as of course 
rhe Government of the United State ind the Imperial German 
Govern nt re contending for the sam great object; have long 
tood togeth n urging the very principles upon which the Govern- 
nent of the United States now » solemniy insist They a both 
eonts l freedom of he s The Government of the 
Uy 1 St vill ntinue to contend that freedom, from what 
I a thout compromise and at any cost It in 
te ! act coo ‘ation of the Imperial German Government 
at this tin when cooperation may accomplish most and this great 
mn nost strikingly and effectively achieved 
Che ‘ ( ma Government expr the hop that this 
ob measur ‘complished even befor the present 
war end It I ) rt Governmer t} I ad State not 
only ized to ir mm it ry hon \ viol l nored, 
n t t ‘ f j own citizen but is ls deeply nterested in 
oir made racticable ety n he ’ i ‘nts them V nd 
Moi ‘ re y an time to a s the mmon f nad o may 
be priv 1 gg way ; 
’ ¢ ntime he very value which this Government sets upon 
tl 1 cen friends ween th peo] nd Govern 
men United Stats ind e people and Governme f the 
vorn E t pr ‘ mn upon th ln rial 
‘man ¢ th necessity fo crup 1 rb vance of 
itral ri n itical matte Friendship it f rompt t to 
y to he | al Gi rnment that epetition by ‘ unders 
( n f act in « ! ive i t} é iust 
irded tl Gover nt the United St wv v affect 
\ D dl ely unfriend 
L.A N 
| New York Tim luly 24, 1915.) 
On the 27th day of July the American steamer Leelan was 
attacked by a German submarine. 


{Tele 


‘gram. ] 





AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Dundee, July 28, 1915, 

Leclanaw’s crew here all safe. Sail Saturday Saint Paul. Master 
under oath stated sighted German submarine July 25, 60 miles north 
west Orkneys. KEndeavored to ¢ ipe. Fired on at distance 2 miles 
shot ling short; hove ind stopped. Submarine signaled for ship's 
papel which were sent After cxamining them submarine signaled 
abandon ship. Ample time given crew to leave ship live shots then 
tired at Leeclanate without effect, followed by torpedo. Crew then 
taken on submarine with lifeboats in tow, after which two more shots 
were fired, last one setting fire to ship. Submarine headed toward 
Orkneys Leclanaw was seen to sink 1 hour 20 minutes later. 


Kight-thirty crew ordered to 
boats, in which they 


8.30 following mo: 


another steamer being seen approaching 
proceeded remainder distance 
ning, Leelanat laden with 


to Kirkwall, arriving 
only, 


flax and tow 
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SS 
Before 


refused, 
tained. 


leaving submarine, master demanded ship's papers. 
his register, customs manifest, and bills of lading 
Master has no complaint of treatment on submarine. 
Den 
months later Germany submitted the following: 
AMBASSADOR G 


Request 
being re- 


ISON, 
hree 
ERARD TO TITE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Berlin, October 19, 1915, 


No. 1672.) 








With reference to the department’s telegram No. 2022, dated July 
31, 1915, 3 p. m., and to my telegram of even date, Ne. 3023, I have 
the honor to transmit herewith a translation of a note received to-day 
from the imperial foreign office, dated Octob« 1G, 1915, relating the 
facts of the sinking of the American steamer Leelanaw by a German 
submarine on July 25, 1915. 

I have, ete., J. W. Geran. 
[Inclosure Translation. | 
17397. FORKBIGN OFFICE, 
3 Berlin, October 1, 1915 
NOTE VERBALE. 

The forcign office has the honor to make the following reply te 

note verbale of the Embassy of the United States of America, di 








August 2, 1915, F. O. No. 


steamer Leclanaw. 


1536, relative to the sinking of the Americ: 





Che steamer mentioned was stopped by a German submarine at 2.10 
o'clock on the afternoon of July 2 1915, in 59° 55’ latitude north 
and 4° 22’ longitude west According to the ship’s paper she was on 
a voyage from Archangel to Belfast; the cargo consisted of flax Ch 
command of the submarine considered the carg ontraband and de- 









cided according to sink the vessel and c: to it that the 
crew of the vessel was safely taken asher ship’s papers 
of the steamer /] naw on board the submarine 








Under article 21, No, 22 of the German Pri Ordinance, as amended 
by the ordinance of April 18, 1915 (Reichs-Gesetzblatt, p. 227 ax 
is to be considered absolute contraband The ordinan of April 18, 
1915, was communicated to the Embassy of the United State of 
America by note verbale of April 22, 1915 (Illa. 8434 with the re 
quest that the contents be brought to the knowledge American 
Government It was possible therefore for the ship and captain 
of the steamer Leelanaw to have knowledge of the German contraband 
regulations The goods were destined for an Knglish port; thus the 
contraband was liable to seizure without further formality (vide art. 30 
of the German Prize Ordinance; art. 31 of the Declaration of London). 
According to value and bulk the contraband formed more than half the 
whole cargo: consequently the vessel herself was liable to confiscation 
(vide art. 41, par. 2 of the German Prize Ordinancs art. 40 of the 
Declaration London) Since the German commander was unable to 
take the steamer into a German port without exposing the submarine 

» danger or impairing the sueeess of the operations in which it was 
engaged, he was justified in destroying the vessel (art. 115 of the 
German Prize Ordinanee; art. 49 of the Declaration of London Lle 
fulfilled his obligation of placing all persons on board and the ship’s 
papers iu safety. (Art. 116 of the German Prize Ordinance; art. 50 
of the Declaration of London.) 

The commander therefore acted in conformity with the principles of 
international law. The legality of the measures taken by him is ex- 
aminable by German prize jurisdiction according to article 1, No. 2, 
of the German Prize Ordinance; article 51 of the Declaration of Lon 
don. ‘The ship’s papers have already been sent to the prize court at 
Hamburg This court will have to decide the questions whether the 
destruction of the vessel and cargo was legal, whether the property 
sunk was liable to confiscation, and to whom and in what amount 
indemnity is to be awarded, provided any claim therefor is before it. 
It true that in the present casc, as in the case of the William P 
Frye, the special provisions of article 13 of the Prussian-American 


treaty of July 11, 1799, are to be considered, pursuant to which prop 




















rty belon to citizens of the United States of America may only be 
onfiseat 1en its value is restored 

It appears from information received from the prize court that the 
American shipping interests have already intrusted a Hamburg attor 
ney with a representation of their rights before the prize court “he 
foreign office begs to reserve a note concerning the outcome of the 
proceedings of the court 

On the 19th of August the Arabic, of the White Star Line, 
was torpedoed and sank in 11 minutes. On the same day Count 


nddressed a communication to our Government, in 


Bernstorff 
which he said: 











In ans should actually have lost their lives this would 
naturally be co iry to the intention of the German Government, who 
would deeply regret this fact and has instructed me to extend its sin 
cerest sympathy to the Government of the United State: 

Later this communication followed: 

AMBASSADOR W. H. PAGE TO 'THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
relegram—Paraphrase. ] 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, August 19, 1915, 


Mr. Page informs Mr. Lansing that he has just received word that 


White 





the steamer Arabic, of thi Star Line, was torpedoed at 9 o'clock 
this morning and sank in 11 minutes. He reports that 15 lifeboats 
from the vessel are proceeding to Liverpool and that he will send d 
tails of the incident as soon as possible. 

Although I know that you do not wish to discuss the Lusitania ques- 
tion till the Arabic incident has been definitely and satisfactorily set 
tled, I desire to inform you of the above, because this policy of my 


incident occurred. 
you may please of the 


Government was decided on before the Arabic 
I have no objection to ir making any ust 
above information 
I remain, etc., Zz 


sent from Ambassador Ger- 


vol 
Vy « 


BERNSTORFF. 
us 


Six 
to 


days later the following w 
ard the Secretary of State 
AMBPRICAN EMBASSY, 
Berlin, September 7, 1915 
Foreign office sends me the following report of the sinklng of the 
Arabic, with the request that it be brought to the knowledge of the 
American Government 
On the 19th August a 
steamer Dunsicy about 60 


the English 
and waa on 


German 
nautical miles south 


f 
ot 


submarine stopped 
of Kinsale 
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the point of sinking the prize by gun fire after the crew had left the 
vessel. At this moment the commander saw a large steamer making 
directly toward him. ‘This steamer, which, as developed later, was THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR TO THE SHCRETARY O01 rATH 
identical with the Arabic, was recognized as an enemy vessel, as she 
did not fly any flag and bore no neutral markings. When she ap 
proached she altered her original course, but then again pointed directly My 
toward the submarine. From this the commander became convinced 
that the steamer had the intention of attacking and ramming him. In 
order to anticipate this attack he gave orders to have the submarine 
submerge and fired a torpedo at the steamer. After firing he convinced 
himself that the people on board were being rescued in 15 boats 
According to his instructions the commander was not allowed to 
attack the Arabic without warning and without saving lives unless the 
ship attempted to escape or offered resistance. He was forced to con- 
clude from the attendant circumstances that the Arabic planned a vio- | Commander Schneider was convinced that the Arabic intended 
lent attack on the submarine. This conclusion was all the more ob-| the submarine. On the other hand, the Imperial Government d 
vious, as he had been fired upon at a great distance in the Irish Sea | qgoubt the good faith of the affidavits of the British officers of the 
on August 14—-that is, a few days before—by a large passenger steamer | Arabic, according to which the Arabic did not intend to ram the sub 
apparently belonging to the British Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., which | marine. The attack of the submarine. therefore. was und 


Germany issued the following instructions on October 5, 1915° 


GERMAN EMBASSY, 
Washington, October 5, 1915. 


Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Prompted by the desire to reach a satis 
factory agreement with regard to the Arabic incident my Government 
has given me the following instructions: 

The orders issued by His Majesty the Emperor to the commanders 
of the German submarires—of which I notified you on a previous oc- 
casion—-have been made so stringent that the recurrence of incidents 
similar to the Arabic case is considered out of the question. 

According to the report of Commander Schneider of the submarin¢ 
that sank the Arabic, and his aflidavit as well as those of his 
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he had neither attacked or stopped. ist the instructions issued to the commander. The Imperial Gov 
The German Government most deeply regrets that lives were lost iment regrets an 1 this t 1 has notifie Command 
through the action of the commander. It particularly expresses this | Schneider accor: 
regret to the Government of the United States on account of the death Governmen Ss pre] to pay n 
of American citizens. The German Government is unable, however, to s which to its deep gret e b 
acknowledge any obligation to grant indemnity in the matter, even if ized to negotiate wit! ‘ ibout the 
the commander shouid have been mistaken as to the aggressive inten- | 
tions of the Arabic. If it should prove to be the case that it is impos- | J E ORFI 
sible for the German and the American Governments to reach a har 
monious opinion on this point, the German Government would be pre iy issued Turther mst! 
pared to submit the difference of opinion as being a question of inter ollows 
national law to The Hague tribunals, pursuant to article 38 of The es 
Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes COMMUNICATE : . : 
In so doing it assumes that as a matter of course the arbitral decision aMBASSA UNDES STRUC 
shall not be admitted to have the importance of a general decision on ‘ . eM 
the permissibility or the converse under international law of German } Wi ingt ( Re d Janu 
| rine warfat Berlin, September 7, 1915. 
G gais é I 
The Arabic controversy was continued by the following n a ante ; 
randuim: 
TH SECRETARY OF STATE TO AMBASSADOR GERARD. l ( 
‘legram. | a : oe . 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, aa 
Washington, September ,, n 1 
Y are instructe to deliver to the foreign office tl ne 1 
! ry of tl evid on file in the department in regard 
I e of th he ¢ 
It i t e of 1 ira ‘ } ( eri I t 
‘ a ! m tl Duns nd j s i | j 
unt bout tl tit ec was tor oed _ Oo f Ge i ! i 
‘ ( i i hin » me t ! Le » t! tl \ é l 
Du /; affidavits of captain and ond offic tl i? ver! t wi . : : 
worn statements of three American passengers.) t juri to Amv t 
Di agree it th {rabic altered her course somewhat toward the ; ; ) 
Dunsley, but that her course was variable or zig-zag. (Affiday The submarine ¢ troversy as eX] 7 : 
*, first, ond, and third officers and me steward he I] Licond NOV’ 7, in wh Ameri 
I f | ; l : iff (le vi s ot capt i i 1 ' T ' 
{ offida’ of one An euican passtheer ) The hird ¢ fli i . Z : ws ' 
he Arabic began tl zig-zag cours 1 miles awa fr t Dum ' Austrian PASS r, had bee ‘ if 
Though the Arab ut nes necessarily pr i ird sist ‘ United S ‘ sep ! ae 
) } n th ime the rp » § I § \ loving V rw i | 
he Fl \fh ivi ? a a 4 secon : officer of A? bd ; cre eaweeres ; . . . F ; — 
f f Dunsl nd one passenger of unknown nationa , and| James F. J. Archibald, an Ame! o ettel 
ns n stat rt cf one American passenger.) ssador to his | ( ting 
( rhe pas ngers o1 the lrahbt variously estimat tha the ; . 4 , » Ay 
ira approach tl Dunsile to within 1 to 5 miles (Affidavits : ee = _ 4 ; a » a 
cf three American passengers; unsworn statements of three American | reStea Dy 1 DPitis ALTE , I era i 
passer 2 al one passen of unknown nationality.) Wh the ‘ traveling to Hol d, } into I] l 
Dun was sighted sev | miles away, th officers of 1 ssel |} The following communicat fr the Americ Go 
estimated that the Arabic approached to 13 to 5 miles fror he Dunsl ; = ‘ 
(Affidavits of master, first, and second officers.) and ne Dunasley | to the Austrian Government was sent December 6 191 
seaman swore the first distance was only one-half mile. The a vits | 
of aptaii ind cond offi of the drabic agrré . , = , cpclcaacly , 
4frabic did not appros irer than 2 miles to the Dunsiley. I \ 
(5) It appears the submarine, after shelling the Duns! and Washir D 
aft sighting th 4rabic. hid behind the Duneley and submerged be- | "lease deliv an to th ninist of foreign affairs, textually 
for e explosion of the terpede which sauk the Arabi (Affidavit is foll ' 
ol } ster, lirs ind second oflicers, mess steward, and one sé } iT le obta 1 ff ! ‘ 
Dun ve) | who we on th eamshi { i I 4 
(4) Witnesses are in agreement that the submarine was not seen | vember 7 ; ubmarine flying the Austro-Hungaria1 
from the Arabi (affidavits of the captain and second officer f the hot toward the steamship; that thereupo! he A 
Arabic, affidavits of three American passengers, and unswort ate ape, but being overhauled by t ibmarin he oO] 
met of passer r of unknown nationality), and that the Arab ould brief period nd betore the re nd passengers 
not have seen the submarine from its position behind the D take to the boats the ubmarine fl 1 pul I } 
prior to submerging. (Affidavit of second officer of the Dunsley.) and finally torpedoed and sank het e there \ 5 
(>) All agree that the Arabic received no warning. ({Aflid: of n board: and l Zz 
six American passengers and two ssengers of unknown nationality number of person st their lives or wet! 
and the unsworn statements of for American passengers and two pas ere cit I he United Sta 
SI of unknown nationality, and the affidavits of apta and publ s f the Au llung ‘ 
SO a officer of the Arabic.) o the att {f the Government « t . 
The torpedo was first seen by the passengers at an est ted eceived careful ) This tem t t 7 
distance of 150 to 300 vards away. (Affidavit of passenger of unknow1 he principal f th survivol at 
nationality; unmsworn statements of two American passengers, and {neona, atte l, was torpedo I Pp 
one passenger of unknown nationality.) The captain of the Arabic, | were still on beard 
lowever, Swears that the air bubbles and the torpedo were only 300 | “The Austro-Hungarian Government has been advised, tt ug 
er iway when he saw them. (It appears that Consul Washington | orrespondence which passed between the Unite Nt G 
it Liverpool, in conversaiion with Capt. Finch and the second officer | many "at the attitude of the Government of t} United & 
if the Arabic, learned that they saw bubbles of air at the time they +] “us f } ” r tt 
lirst noticed the .orpedo, which were taken to indicate the air escaping nee of Ge iy in that attitud yet with full kn 
at the time the torpedo was expelled from the tube, and that there rt of the z o-Hungarian Government of th 
fore the submarine was supposed to have been only 300 feet from the iment of the United States as expressed in no u 
a 7 oe = ro aie a — the torpedo was fired. | to the ally of Austria-Hungary, the commander of the subi V 
mee ‘ ate : legraphic reports of August 24.) ttacked the incona failed to put in a Y I i 
(7) All agree that the torpedo struck the Arabic near the stern on | passengers of the vessel which they pul d to de 
the starboard si-Jle. (Affidavit of captain, second officer of Dunsley, presumed, of the impossibility takir n port I ‘ 
and two American passengers and a passenger of unknown nationality “The Government of the d St t 
and unsworn statement of one American passenger.) ; ) ot violated the principles of internationa LW ! of manity 
From a diagram made by the second officer of the Arabic, ho ob by shelling and ft rped ying the A» ? t t I ! I : I 
served the approach of the torpedo from the navigating bridge. th been put in p! t to | 
y~ e of the torpede was almost at right angies to the course of the | the vessel "The yndu of t I I ara 
Arabic 
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time when the vessel was shelled and torpedoed she was not, it - 
pears, resisting or attempting to escape: and no other reason is suffi 
client to excuse such an attack, not even the possibility of rescue. 

The Government of the United States is forced, therefore, to con- 
clude clther that the commander of the submarine acted in violation 
of his instructions or that the Imperial and Royal Government failed 
to issue instructions to the commanders of its submarines in accord- 
ance with the law of nations and the principles of humanity. ‘The 
Government of the United States is unwilling to belleve the latter 
alternative and to credit the Austro-Hungarian Government with an 


intention to permit its 
women, and children, 
submarine committed 
the general o1 


ubmarines to destroy the lives of helpless men, 
It prefers to believe that the commander of the 
this outrage without authority and contrary to 
special instructions which he had received. 


‘As the good relations of the two countries must rest upon a com- 
mon regard for Jaw and humanity, the Government of the United 
States can not be expected to do otherwise than to demand that the 
Imperial and Royal Government denounce the sinking of the Ancona 


as an illegal and indefensible act; that the officer who perpetrated the 
deed be punished ; and that reparation by the payment of an indemnity 


be made for the citizens of the United States who were killed or in- 
jJured by the attack on the vessel, 

The Government of the United States expects that the Ausiro 
Hungarian Government, appreciating the gravity of the case, will 
accede to its demand promptly; and it rests this expectation on the 
belief that the Austro-Hungarian Government will not sanction or 
defend an act which is condemned by the world as inhumane and bar- 
barous, which is abhorrent to all civilized nations, and which has 
caused the death of innocent American citizens.” 


LANSING, 
The Austrian reply: 


AMBASSADOR PENFIELD TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
{Telegram.] 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 


Vienna, December 15, 


Department's 1011, December 6, 6 p. m. 

Following note received from Minister 
to-day 

In reply 

Mr. lrederic 


1915. 


for Foreign Affairs noon 


to the much esteemed note, No. 4167, 


which his excelltency, 
Courtland 


Penfield, ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 


potentiary of the United States of America, directed to him in the 
name of the American Government under date of the 9th instant in 
the matter of the sinking of the Italian steamer Ancona, the under- 


signed, preliminary to a thorough, meritorious treatment of the demand, 
has the honor to observe that the sharpness with which the Government 
of the United States considers it necessary to blame the commanding 
oflicer of the submarine concerned in the affair and the firmness in 
which the demands addressed to the Imperial and Royal Government 
appear to be expressed might well have warranted the expectation that 
the Government of the United States should precisely specify the actual 
cireamstances of the affair upon which it bases its case. As is not 
difficult to perceive, the presentation of the facts in the case in the 
aforesaid note leaves room for many doubts; and even if this presenta- 
tion were correct in all points and the most rigorous legal conception 
were applied to the judgment of the case, it does not in any way suffi- 
ciently warrant attaching blame to the commanding officer of the war 
vessel or to the Imperial and Royal Government, 

“The Government of the United States has also failed to designate 
the persons upon whose testimony it relies and to whom it apparently 
believes it may attribute a higher degree of credibillty than to the com- 
mander of the imperlal and royal fleet. The note also fails to give 
any information whatsoever as to the number, names, and more pre- 
cise fate of the American citizens who were on board of the said steamer 
at the critical moment. 

* Ilowever, in view of the fact that the Washington Cabinet has now 
made a positive statement to the effect that citizens of the United 
States of America came to grief in the incident in question, the Imperial 
and Royal Government is in principle ready to enter into an exchange 
of views in the affair with the Government of the United States. It 
must, however, in the first place, raise the question why that Govern- 
ment failed to give juridical reasons for the demands set forth in its 
note with reference to the special circumstances of the incriminating 
events upon which it itself lays stress, and why, in lieu thereof, it 
referred to an exchange of correspondence which it has conducted with 
another Government in other cases. The Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment is the less able to follow the Washington Cabinet on this unusual 
path, since it by no means possesses authentic knowledge of all of the 
pertinent correspondence of the Government of the United States, nor 
is it of the opinion that such knowledge might be sufficient for it in 
the present case, which, in so far as it is informed, is in essential 
points of another nature than the case or cases to which the Govern- 
ment of the United States seems to allude. The Imperial and Royal 
Government may therefore leave it to the Washington Cabinet to for- 
mulate the particular points of law against which the commanding 
officer of the submarine is alleged to have offended on the occasion of 
the sinking of the Ancona, 

“The Government of the United States has also seen fit to refer to 
the attitude which the Berlin Cabinet assumed in the above-mentioned 
correspondence, ‘Che Imperial and Royal Government finds in the much 
esteemed note no indication whatever of the intent with which this 
reference was made. Should, however, the Government of the United 
States thereby have intended to express an opinion to the effect that a 
precedent of whatever nature existed for the Imperial and Royal Goy- 
ernment with respect to the juridical consideration of the affair in ques- 
tion this Government must, in order to preclude possible misunder- 
standings, declare that as a matter of course it reserves to itself full 
freedom of maintaining its own legal views in the discussion of the case 
of the Ancona. 

“In haying the honor to have recourse to the kindness of his excellency 
the ambassador of the United States of America, with the most respectful 
request to be good enough to communicate the foregoing to the American 
Government, and on this occasion to state that the Imperial and Royal 
Government, in no less degree than the American Government and under 
all circumstances, most sincerely deplores the fate of the innocent vic- 
tims of the incident in question, the undersigned at the same time 
avails himself of this opportunity to renew the expression of his most 
distinguished consideration to his excellency the ambassador. 

“( Signed) BuRIAN,” 
PENFIELD, 
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The American reply: 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO AMBASSADOR 


{Telegram. | 


PENFIELD, 


No. 1039. ] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 19, 1915 

You are instructed to address a note to the Austro-Hungarian minis- 
ter of foreign, affairs, textually as follows: 

“The Government of the United States has received the note of your 
excellency relative to the sinking of the Ancona, which was delivered at 
Vienna on December 15, 1915, and transmitted to Washington, and has 
given the note immediate and careful consideration 

“On November 15, 1915, Baron Zwiedenek, the chargé d'affaires of 
the Imperial and Royal Government at Washington, transmitted to the 
Department of State a report of the Austro-Hungarian Admiralty with 
regard to the sinking of the steamship Ancona, in which it was admitted 
that the vessel was torpedoed after her engines had been stopped and 
when passengers were still on board. ‘This admission alone is, in the 
view of the Government of the United States, sufficient to fix upon the 
commander of the submarine which fired the torpedo the responsibility 
for having willfully violated the recognized law of nations and entirely 
disregarded those humane principles which every belligerent should 
observe in the conduct of war at sea. In view of these admitted cireum- 
stances the Government of the United States feels justified in holding 
that the details of the sinking of the Ancona, the weight and character 
of the additional testimony corroborating the admiralty’s report, and 
the number of Americans killed or injured are in no way essential mat- 
ters of discussion. The culpability of the commander is in any case 
established, and the undisputed fact is that citizens of the United States 
were killed, injured, or put in jeopardy by his lawless act. 

“The rules of international law and the principles of humanity which 
were thus willfully violated by the commander of the submarine have 
been so long and so universally recognized and are so manifest from the 
standpoint of right and justice that the Government of the United 
States does not feel called upon to debate them and does not under- 
stand that the Imperial and Royal Government questions or disputes 
them. 

“The Government of the United States therefore finds no other course 
open to it but to hold the Imperial and Royal Government responsible 
for the act of its naval commander and to renew the definite but re- 
spectful demands made in its communication of the 6th of December, 
1915. It sincerely hopes that the foregoing statement of its position 
will enable the Imperial and Royal Government to perceive the justice 
of those demands and to comply with them in the same spirit of frank- 


ness and with the same concern for the good relations now existing 
between the United States and Austria-Hungary which prompted the 
Government of the United States to make them.” 

LANSING. 


Second Austrian reply : 
AMBASSADOR PENFIELD TO THE SECRETARY 
[ Telegram. ] 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Vienna, December 29, 1915. 

The following reply to my note of the 2ist instant, communicating 
ey the contents of the department’s telegram No. 1039 of Decem- 
ber 19, 1 p. m., was received this afternoon : 

[ Translation. ] 

“In reply to the very esteemed note No. 4307, of the 21st instant, 
the undersigned has the honor most respectfully to communicate to his 
excellency the ambassador of the United States of America, Mr. Frederic 
Courtland Penfield, the following: 

“The Imperial and Royal Government thoroughly agrees with the 
Washington Cabinet that even in war the sacred demands of humanity 
must be complied with. Just as it has hitherto never given anyone 
occasion to doubt its respect for these demands, it has also given nu- 
merous proofs of its most humane sentiments, both toward enemies and 
neutrals, throughout the entire course of this war, which is presenting 
such convulsive pictures of moral confusion, and it was not its fault 
that not long ago it did not agree with the Washington Cabinet on a 
question which it, in unison with the entire public opinion in Austria- 
Hungary, regarded principally as a question of humanity. 

“Also as concerns the principle expressed in the very esteemed note 
that hostile private ships, in so far as they do not flee or offer resistance, 
may not be destroyed without the persons on board having been placed 
in safety, the Imperial and Royal Government is able substantially to 
assent to this view of the Washington Cabinet. 

“The Imperial and Royal Government is very responsive to the 
assurance that the Government of the United States attaches value to 
the maintenance of the good relations which happily exist between 
Austria-Hungary and the United States of America; it reciprocates this 
assurance most warmly and is now as ever, as far as les within its 
power, zealous to render these relations still more cordial. 

“Guided by the same spirit of candor as is the American Government, 
the Imperial and Royal Government, although it does not find in the 
aforesaid note a reply to all of its justified questions, is ready to com- 
municate to the Government of the United States the result of the in- 
vestigation which was instituted, in accordance with the existing in- 
ternal regulations, immediately after the receipt of the naval report on 
the sinking of the Ancona and which has been very recently concluded. 
The results of this investigation may be summarized as follows: 

“On November 7, 1915, at 11.40 a. m., in thick weather, the com- 
mander of the submarine saw the outlines of a large Italian steamer sud- 
denly emerge from the fog one point to the starboard at a distance of 
about 3,000 meters, in latitude 38° 40’ north and longitude 10° &’ east. 
He first took it for a transport steamer and put about and then fired a 
wide warning shot from the after gun; at the same time he displayed 
the signal ‘leave the ship.’ The steamer did not stop, but on the con- 
trary turned away and attempted to escape. The commander at first 
remained stationary several minutes in order to increase the distance, 
as he feared that the steamer might have a stern gun and use it against 
the submarine. When the distance had increased to 4,500 meters, he took 
up the pursuit at full power aad fired from the bow gun 16 shells at 
decreasing range and observed three hits. During the pursuit the 
steamer steered a zigzag course and did not stop until after the third 
hit. Thereupon the commander ceased firing. Even during the flight 


OF STATE. 


the steamer while at full speed dropped several boats with people, 
which immediately capsized; after stopping it began to rig out the 
boats. 
six boats were completely 


meters the commander saw that 
rapidly pulled away from the 


At a distance of about 2,000 
filled and 











steamer. Another boat had capsized and was floating keel upward ; 
the people were hanging on to the lines and to the capsized boat. Dur 
ing the further approach of the submarine the commander saw_ that 
great panic was prevailing on board and that he was dealing with a 
passenger steamer, viz, the Ancona, of Genoa. He therefore accorded 
the people on board of the steamer more than the necessary time for 
leaving the ship in the lifeboats. There were still on board at least 10 
lifeboats, which would have more,than sufficed for the rescue of the 
people still on board. One of these boats was completely filled and hung 
on the half-rigged out boat davits. As no further measures were being 
taken to rig out the boats, the commander decided, after the lapse of 45 
minutes, to torpedo the ship in such a way that it would still remai 
above water for a considerable length of time, so that, on the one hand, 
the rigging out of the boats would be accelerated and, on the oth h 1 
sufficient opportunity would remain for rescuing the peopl { on 
board 


‘Shortly thereafter a steamer was sighted heading for the Ancona 


developing a great amount of smoke and which apparently had en 
Summoned to the Ancona by radiotelegraphy. As the commander of 


the submarine had to count upon an attack from the steamer, which 
he took to be an enemy cruiser, he submerged after having had at 

pedo launched at 12.35 p. m. from a distance of 800 meters at the 
forehold of the incona After that torpedo shot the latter listed 
about 10° to starboard. At this time an attempt was made to com 
pletely lower the half rigged-out lifeboat ; it carried away, however, and 
fell into the water. The boat remained afloat, keel downward, and the 
people clung to the gunwale None of the remaining boats were lowered 
to the water, although people were still seen on board. ‘The steamer 
gradually righted itself to an even keel and sank so slowly that the 
commander of the submarine at first doubted whether the steamer would 
go down; as late as 1.20 it sank, bow first, after slowly submerging 
parallel to the water line During this further period of 45 minutes 
it would have been easily possible to rescue, by means of the available 
boats, persons still on board From the circumstances that, contrary t 
expectations, this did not happen, commander concluded that, contrary 
to a seamanlike custom, the crew had effected their own rescue n the 
first boats and left the passengers intrusted to their protection to then 


selve 











‘At the time of the Incident the weather was good and the 1 was 
smooth, so that the lifeboats could have reached the nearest coast with 
out danger, as, in fact, lifeboats were damaged only through inexpert 











lowering, but not after reaching the water. The loss of human lives 
is in no way to be attributed in the first instance to the sinking of th 
ship. but—and according to all probability in a much higher degree—to 


the dropping of the first boats while under way at full speed, as well as 
to the fact that the crew, thinking only of themselves, did not rescue 
the passengers of the capsized boats, and also possibly to the projectiles 
which struck the fleecing ship. But also the death of the persons who 
went down with the steamer is, above all, to be attributed to the conduct 


ef the crew, which was contrary te the requirements of their duty. 

“\; is apparent from above-cited facts of the case, the very estcemed 
not f the 9th instant proceeds in several points from incorrect assump 
tion The information reaching the American Government that a 


solid shot was immediately fired toward the steamer is incorrect it is 
incorrect that the submarine overhauled the steamer during the pursuit. 
It is incorrect that only a brief period was accorded for the disembarka 
tion of the people: to the contrary, an unusually long time was given 
the Ancona for the disembarkation of the passengers. Finally, it is 
incorrect that a number of shells were still fired at the steamer after 
it had stopped 

“ The facts in the case further permit it to be recognized that the 
commander of the submarine granted the steamer full 45 minutes; that 
is more than sufficient time to afford the persons on board opportunity 
for disembarkation. ‘Then when the people had still not been rescued 
he effected the torpedoing in such a way that the ship would remain 
above water as long a time as possible; this with the intention of en 
abling the disembarkation in the boats still available. As the steamer 
remained above water 45 minutes more he would, indeed, have accom- 
plished this purpose if the crew had not in violation of their duty left 
the passengers in the lurch. 

Notwithstanding all appreciation of this procedure of their com- 
manider aiming at the rescue of the crew and passengers, the imperial 
and royal naval authorities came to the conclusion that he had failed 
to take into sufficient consideration the panic which occurred amongst 
the passengers rendering the embarkation more difficult, and the spirit 
of the regulation that imperial and royal naval officers should not 
refuse help to anyone in distress, not even to the enemy. Hence the 
officer has been punished in accordance with the rules in force in this 
maiter for exceeding his instructions. 

‘In this state of affairs the Imperial and Royal Government does not 
hesitate to draw the appropriate conclusions with reference to the 
indemnification of the American citizens affected by the sinking of the 
prize. 

“In this respect it must, however, make the following observatior 
As a matter of course the investigation into the sinking of the Ancr 
could not establish to what degree American citizens are entitled 
claim for indemnity. Even according to the view of the Washington 
Cabinet, the Imperial and Royal Government can not be held answerable 
for the injuries which were caused by the undoubtedly justified firing 
upon the fleeing ship. Just as iittle might it have to answer for the 
injuries which occurred before the torpedoing due to the faulty rigging 
out of the boats or to the capsizing of the boats which had been lower 

“'The Imperial and Royal Government must assume that the W 
ington Cabinet is able and willing to furnish it with the inform: 
which is required in this respect and which is certainly not imm: al, 
However, should the more precise circumstances under which the 
American citizens were injured be unknown to the Government of the 
Unit 


Impe 
























rial and Royal Government in consideration of the hur deeply 

















States due to a lack of the proper material evidence, the | 


deplorable incident, and guided by the desire of again 1 sting to 
the vernment of the United States its friendly sentiments, would be | 

adily willing to overlook this gap in the evidence and to extend the 
indemnity also to those injuries the direct cause of which conld not 
be a rtained. 4 

‘While the Imperial and Royal Government may well regard the 

ncon@ case as cleared up by) foregoing representations, it at the 
san time reserves to itself a future time the discussion of the | 
difficult questions of int ti law in connection with submarine | 
warfare | 
fs rhe unders ed ha honor to have recourse to the kindn of 
~ ‘xcellene) the mba r the United States of America with | 
the 


t t h e good enough to communicat 
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the foregoing to the Government of the United States, and at the same 


time avails himself, ete. 


Our relation with Aust: 
on the steamer Petrolité 
THE SECRETARY Ok 


Evidence obtained from tl 








Steamer /’eirolite, and from xamination mad rt ! 
rection of the Navy Department, convin I G 
Austro-Hungarian Government has obtained an incor: port 
attack on the steamer With particular ref n 

made by the foreign office, th I gy i 


is been obtained trom sworn statemen of t eapt 


f crew: 

No shot was fired across th 
When the first shot was fi 
that an explosion had taken 




















second shot was fired did the captain ane su rine, 
which was astern « the steamer and pos issert 
that neither the first nor the second shot was i I t 
the vessel. 

rhe steamer did not swiag a 1 i ’ I 1 towar 
submarine as alleged in the 1 I yta 1 | \ ro-H t n 
Government, but the captain at on stopped tl ngines and swun 
the vessel broadside to the submarine and at right ang to tl rse 
f the vessel, in order to show its neutral ma g l man 
festly the reasonable and prop course to follow, and it sea ilk 
ny headway On the steamer was painted its name in letters approxi 
mately 6 feet long. and the name oft the hailir nd, : I 
viously been made known to Austro-Hungarian G rnin t, tl st r 
‘ ‘ied two large flags some distan above the wat | whi 
oSitively stated by the officers and crew w fivin t 

hot was fired, and ere not hoisted after t rst s 
the submarine commander 

Ihe submarine commander admit that tl i pped ! 
ngines ‘he captain of the Petrolite denies that the vessel was ever 
headed toward the submarine, and the examination of the stean I le 
by an American naval constructor corroboraté this st ment, b i 
as he states, the shell which took effect on vessel, s king ‘ 
house which surrounds t! smokestack, was red from a _ point : 
on the starboard bow rhis was one of Le s shots trre i 
indicates that ship was not headed toward the submarine even up to 
the time when the submarine ceased firing The captain states that 
the submarine appeared to | im ering so as to direct her shots 
from ahead of the steame1 The submarine fired app ! , 
shots The majority of the shots were fired after the sh had stopped 
and had swung broadside, and whil as even the comm: r sub 
marine admits, the steamer was fiyil ti \mer 1 fils D 
tain of the steamer denies that he advised 1 mma! sub 
marine that the damage to t steamer was insignifi states 
that he advised him that steamer had been damaged, but that he not 


then had an opportunity to : 
seaman who wa struck by : 


wounds. 





If the ship had intended to ram the submarine, she would 
stopped her engines, and this must have been evident to the submarin 


commander. Naval authorities here agree that ther ild have | i 
no danger of the ship ramming the submarin int was ided 
Straight for the submarine and was unde ow ul even t 
submarine could have so maneuvered as to : i } 


lite was 2 miles away from 
of the Petrolite were at the 





of the ship no experienced naval officer could 
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ithe submar»©rin 


stern, and from 

















opportunity or snfficient speed to attack, even been aming 
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of their manifest 
ernment which would 
offered to the flay of 
Austro-lLlungarian naval 
amends 


justness and the high sense of honor of that Govy- 
not, it is believed, permit an indignity to be 
a friendly power or wrongs to its nationals by an 
oflicer without making immediate and ample 


LANSING. 
About this time the question of the armed merchantmen came 


up. The custom of permitting merchant vessels to arm for de- 
fense was contested by Germany. This matter had recelved 
enreful and detailed attention soon after the war began, as 


shown by the following diplomatic correspondence with both 
ingland and Germany: 


DEPARTURE FROM NEUTRAL 
AT SEA, 


DEFENSIVE ARMAMENT AND THE RIGHT OF 
Ports or BELLIGERENT MERCHANT SHIPS TO ARM 


File No. 763.72111/85. 
rHE BRITISH CHARGE TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
No, 252. ] Bririsn EMBASSY, 
Washington, August 4, 191}. 
Sin: In view of the state of war now existing between Great Britain 
and Germany, I have the honor, under instructions from His Majesty’s 
principal secretary of state for foreign affairs, to make the following 


communication to you in respect to the arming of any merchant vessels 
in neutral waters 

As you are aware it is recognized that a neutral Government is bound 
to use due diligence to prohibit its subjects or citizens from the building 
and fitting out to order of belligerent vessels intended for warlike pur- 
poses and also to prevent the departure of any such vessel from its juris- 
diction. The starting point for the universal recognition of this prin- 
ciple was the three rules formulated in article 6 of the treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States of America for the amicable settle- 
ment of all causes of differences between the two countries, signed at 
Washington on May &, 1871. These rules, which His Majesty’s Govern 
ment and the United States Government agreed to observe as between 
themselves in future, are as follows: 

“A neutral Government is bound— 

“First. To use due diligence to prevent the fitting out, arming, or 
equipping, within its jurisdiction, of any vessel which it has reasonable 
ground to believe is intended to cruise or to carry on war against a 
power with which it is at peace; and also to use like dillgence to pre- 
vent the departure from its jurisdiction of any vessel intended to cruise 
or carry on war as above, such vessel having been specially adapted, in 
whole or in part, within such jurisdiction to warlike use. 

“ Secondly. Not to permit or suffer either belligerent to make use of its 
ports or waters as the base of naval operations against the other, or for 
the purpose of the renewal or augmentation of military supplies or arms, 
or the recruitment of men. 

“ Thirdly. To exercise due diligence in its own ports and waters, and, 
as to all persons within its jurisdiction, to prevent any violation of the 
foregoing obligations and duties.” 

The above rules may be said to have acquired the force of gener- 


ally recognized rules of international law, and the first of them is 
reproduced almost textually in Article VIII of The Hague conven- 
tion No. 13 of 1907 concerning the rights and duties of neutral 
powers in case of maritime warfare, the principles of which have 
been agreed to by practically every maritime State. 

It is known, however, that Germany, with whom Great Britain is 
at war, favors the policy of converting her merchant vessels into 
armed ships on the high seas, and it is probable, therefore, that 
attempts will be made to equip and dispatch merchantmen for such 


conversion from the ports of the United States. 
It is probable that, even if the final completion of the measures to 


fit out merchantmen to act as cruisers may have to be effected on the 
high seas, most of the preliminary arrangements will have been made 
before the vessels leave port, so that the warlike purpose to which 
they are to be put after leaving neutral waters must be more or less 
manifest before their departure. 

In calling your attention to the above-mentioned “ Ruies of the 
treaty of Washington” and The Hague convention, I have the honor 
to state that His Majesty’s Government will accordingly hold the 
United States Government responsible for any damages to British 


trade or shipping, or injury to British interests generally, which may 
be caused by such vessels having been equipped at, or departing from, 


United States ports, 
I have, etc., COLVILLE BARCLAY. 
File No. 763.72111/87 
THE BRITISH CHARGE D'APFAIRES TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
No. 259.] BRITISH EMRBASSY, 
Washington, August 9, 1914. 
Sir: With reference to my note No. 252 of the 4th instant, I have 
the honor to inform you that I have now received instructions from 
Sir Edward Grey to make a further communication to you in ex- 


planation of the position taken by His Majesty’s Government in regard 
to the question of armed merchantment, 

As you are no doubt aware, a certain number of British merchant ves- 
sels are armed, but this is a precautionary measure adopted solely for 
the purpose of defense, which, under existing rules of international iaw, 
is the right of all merchant vessels when attacked. 

According to the British rule, British merchant vessels can not be 
converted into men-of-war in any foreign port, for the reason that Great 
Britain does not admit the right of any power to do this on the high 
seas. The duty of a neutral to intern or order the immediate departure 
of belligerent vessels is limited to actual and potential men-of-war, and, 
in the opinion of His Majesty's Government, there can therefore be no 
right on the part of neutral Governments to intern British armed mer- 
chant vessels, which can not be converted into men-of-war on the high 
seas, nor to require them to land their guns before proceeding to sea, 

On the other hand, the German Government have consistently claimed 
the right of conversion on the high seas, and His Majesty’s Government 
therefore maintain their claim that vessels which are adapted for con- 
version and under German rules may be converted into men-of-war on spe 
high seas should be interned in the absence of binding assurances, the 
responsibility for which must be assumed by the neutral Government 
concerned, that they shall not be so converted. 

I have, etc., 


COLVILLE BARCLAY, 


APPENDIX TO THE CON( 


IRESSTONAL RECORD. 





File No 763.72111/543. 
THE BRITISH CHARGE TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Britisn EMBAsSsy, 
Washington, August 12, 1914. 

Sin: With reference to my notes Nos. 252 and 259 of August 4 and 
August 9, respectively, stating and explaining the position taken up by 
His Majesty’s Government in regard to the question of armed merchant- 
men, I have the honor to state tha I have now been informed by Sir 
Edward Grey that exactly similar instructions were at the same time 
issued by him to His Majesty’s representatives in practically all neu- 
tral countries to address the same communications to the respective 
Governments to which they were accredited. 

I have, etce., 


No. 264.] 


COLVILLE BARCLAY, 


File No. 768.72111/85. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE BRITISH CHARGE D’AFFAIRES. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 19, 191}. 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your com- 
munication No. 252 of the 4th inst., which was made to this Goy- 
ernment in pursuance of instructions from His ~Majesty’s principal 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, with respect to the arming of 


merchant vessels in neutral waters. 

The communication states the principles of neutrality, as contained 
in the treaty signed at Washington on May 8, 1871, by representatives 
of the United States and Great Britain, and reproduced, as you say, 
almost textually in Article VIII of The Hague convention, signed 
October 18, 1907, concerning the rights and duties of neutral powers 


in case of maritime warfare, the principles of which have been, as 
you state, agreed to by practically every maritime power. 

The communication next considers the question of conversion of 
enemy merchantmen on the high seas, a policy which your Govern- 


ment opposes. It is then stated that Germany favors the policy of 


conversion; that it will probably attempt to use the ports of the 
United States to equip and dispatch merchantmen for conversion 
from such ports; and that most of the preliminary arrangements 
leading to conversion will have to be made within neutral ports be- 
fore the vessels proceed to the high seas to complete their trans- 
formation into vessels of war. 

The purpose of the communication is apparently to lay down the 
principles of law which your Government believe should be applied 


by the United States in fulfilling its neutral obligations, especially in 
the matter of conversion of merchant vessels into war vessels, and, 
assuming these principles to be correct, to tax this Government with 
damages to British tfade or shipping, or injury to British interests 
generally, if these principles, the correctness of which you assume, are 
not applied to German merchant vessels “equipped at, or departing 
from, United States ports,” 

In acknowledging this communication, it does not seem appropriate 
to enter into any discussion as to what may or what may not be the 
policy of Germany in the matter of converting its merchant ships, 
which may be within the jurisdiction of the United States, into ships 


of war after they have left American ports and have reached the 
high seas. The assertion of the right so to convert merchant ships 


upon the high seas, made by Germany at the second Hague conference 
and maintained at the London naval conference, does not of itself 
indicate an intention on the part of the German Government to ex- 
ercise this right, and_ this department does not feel justified in its 
correspondence with foreign Governments to assume, in the absence 
of specific information, an intention on the part of Germany so to do. 
The department will, however, carefully examine the facts and cir- 
cumstances of any particular case when it is called to its attention. 

The question of the apace where the belligerent right of conversion 
may be exercised, difficult in itself, is complicated by the fact that there 
has been a difference of opinion among the maritime states parties 
to the present war, and that at the conferences, to which reference 
has been made, the British delegation stated that there was no rule 
of international law on the question, Germany and Austria-Ilungary 
insisted at the conferences upon the right to convert merchant vessels 
upon the high seas. France and Russia, allies of Great Britain in the 
present war, likewise insisted upon the right so to convert. Great 
Britain and Belgium tntimately associated with France and Russia in 
the prosecution of hostilities against Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
opposed the right of conversion on the high seas at the Second Hague 
Conference, where both these nations were represented; and at the 
London Naval Conference, to which Belgium was not invited and in 
which it did not participate, Great Britain maintained its previous 
attitude. It is thus seen that the right to convert merchant vessels upon 
the high seas was asserted in international conferences by four of the 
maritime countries now at war and that two of the maritime nations 
now at war opposed this contention. It is further seen that the maritime 
nations at war with Germany and Austria-Hungary are evenly divided 
on this question. 


At the Second Hague Conference, the British delegation, opposing 
conversion on the high seas, stated that there was no rule of inter- 


national law on the question; that in its carefully prepared memoran- 
dum presented to the powers invited to the London Naval Conference, 
the British Government held that ‘“‘no general practice of nations has 
prevailed in the past on this point from which any principles can be de- 
duced and formulated as the established rules of international law. So 
far as can be ascertained there are no precedents on the subject.” 

In the official report of the conference, drafted by Mr. Renault, it is 
stated that agreement on conversion upon the high seas was impos- 
sible; and, mn the report of the British delegates to their Government, 
it is said: 

“We were met with a refusal to make any concessions or to abate 
one jot from the claim to the absolutely unfettered exercise of the 


right, which its advocates vindicate as a rule forming part of the 
existing law of nations. In these circumstances we felt that we had 
no option but to decline to admit the right, and the result ts that the 


” 


question remains an open one. 

It is obvious that the subject of conversion must be carefully exam- 
ined and considered, end in view of these circumstances it is deemed by 
the Department of State inexpedient to declare a policy as to what 

easures it will take in a contingency which has not yet arisen, and 
that it may well content itself, in so far as this matter is concerned, 
with an acknowledgment of your note 

In the course of your communication it is stated as recognized “ that 
a neutral Government {is bound to use due diligence to prohibit its sub- 








os 





jects or citizens from the building or fitting out to the order of bellig- 
erents vessels intended for warlike purposes, and also to prevent the de- 
parture of such vessels from its jurisdiction.” It is asserted in 
connection that 
rinciple was the three rules formulated in Article VI of the treaty be- 
ween Great Britain and the United States of America for the amicable 
settlement of all causes of difference between the two countries, signed 
at Washington on May 8, 1871.” After quoting the three rules of 
Washington the note thus continues: 

“The above rules may be said to have acquired the force of generally 
recognized rules of international law, and the first of them is repro- 
duced almost textually in Article VIII of The Hague Convention No. 13 
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“the starting point for the universal recognition of this | 


of 1907 concerning the rights and duties of neutral powers in case of | 


maritime warfare, the principles of which have been agreed to by 
practically every maritime State.” 

As the communication apparently lays great stress on the expression 
“due diligence,’ contained in the treaty of Washington, it is believed 
material to the present occasion to quote the following definition of it 
contained in the Geneva award of 1872: 

“The ‘due diligence’ referred to in the first and third of the said 
rules ought to be exercised by neutral Governments in exact proportion 
to the risks to which either of the belligerents may be exposed from a 
failure to fulfill the obligations of neutrality on their part.” 

The expression “‘ due diligence’ was contained in the draft submitted 
by the British delegation to the Second Hague Conference, upon which 


Article VIII was based. Article VIII as finally adopted is as follows: 
** ARTICLE VIII. 


“A neutral Government is bound to employ the means at its disposal 


to prevent the fitting out or arming of any vessel within its jurisdic- 
tion which it has reason to believe is intended to cruise, or engage in 
hostile operations against a power with which that Government is at 
peace. It is also bound to display the same vigilance to prevent the 
departure from its jurisdiction of any vessel intended to cruise or 
engage in hostile operations, which had been adapted entirely or partly 
within the said jurisdiction for use in war.” 

As the expression ‘“‘ due diligence ’’ was considered obscure, it was 
rejected, as the learned reporter of the convention, Mr. Louis Renault, 
says in the elaborate report which accompanies the convention, and 
which is, in accordance with the practice of international conferences, 
to be considered as the official and authoritative interpretation of the 
convention which it explains, justifies, and interprets. ‘‘ The expression 
of due diligence,’ he says, ‘“ which has become celebrated by its ob- 
security since its solemn interpretation, was rejected. The convention 
merely requires in the first instance (On se contente de dire d’abord) 
that the neutral is bound to employ the means atits disposal * * * 
then, to display the same vigilance.” 


It is to be presumed that Article VIII which “reproduced almost 
textually’ the first rule of the Treaty of Washington, is to be inter- 
preted in the sense in which Mr. Renault’s report shows it to have 


been adopted, especially as Great Britain and the United States have 
ratified the convention without any objection or reseryation 
Article VIII thereof. 

It seems obvious therefore that by neither the terms nor the inter- 
pretation of the provisions of the treaties on this point is the United 
States bound to assume the attitude of an insurer. Consequently the 
United States disclaims as a correct statement of its responsibility the 
assertion in your note that “ His Majesty’s Government will accord- 
ingly hold the United States Government responsible for any damages 
to British trade or shipping, or injury to British interests generally, 
which may be caused by such vessels having been equipped at, or 
departing from, United States ports.” 

The United States has always looked upon the three rules of 
Washington as declaratory of international law, and as the necessary 
and natural consequences of the doctrine of neutrality, proclaimed and 
enforced by the United States since the wars of the French Revolution, 
to which Great Britain was a party. ‘The three rules can, in the 
opinion of this Government, only be considered as the starting point of 
the doctrine of that degree of diligence which a neutral should observe 
in the sense that its recognition by Great Britain in an important inter- 
national controversy called marked attention to an existing doctrine, 
and furnished an incentive to its incorporation and definition in The 
Hague Convention concerning the rights and duties of neutral powers 
in case of maritime warfare. 

The United States, since the earliest days of its existence, has been 
as solicitous of its neutral duties as of its neutral rights, and without 
further consideration of your communication at this time I request you 
to state to your Government that there is no reason to anticipate that 
the United States will be less mindful of its duties or of its rights asa 
neutral in the present case than it has been in the past. 


I have, etc., 
W. J. BRYAN. 


763.72111/87. 


THE SECRETARY OF 


File No. 

THE BRITISH CHARGE. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 20, 191}. 


Str: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communica- 
tion No. 259 of the 9th instant, made to the Department of State under 
instructions from Sir Edward Grey, in regard to the question of armed 
merchantmen, informing this Government that a certain number of the 
British merchant vessels are armed as a precautionary measure for the 
purpose of defense, and maintaining that such merchant vessels can not 
be considered as vessels of war or subjected to the treatment properly 
accorded to vessels of the latter category in neutral ports. 

In the last paragraph of this communication you call attention to the 
right claimed by the German Government, in accordance with its rules, 
to convert its merchant vessels upon the high seas into vessels of war, 
and the communication states’the contention of the British Government 
that the neutral Government concerned is taxed with responsibility if 
it does not intern such vessels, in the absence of binding assurances 
that they will not be converted into men of war on the high seas. 

The Department of State acknowledges without comment the state- 
ment of British policy in such matters and also the British understand- 
ing of Germany’s intentions and policy, but as to the responsibility of 
the United States in the premises, you are referred to department’s 
note of the 19th instant replying to your note No. 252 of the 4th 
instant. 

I have, ete. 

For the Secretary of State: 


STATE TO 


ROBERT LANSING, 


LIV——22 








—EE enna eal 
File No. 763.72111/88. 
THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
this . 
| No. 289.] 
BririsH EMBassy, 
Washington, August 25, 191}. 
Str: With reference to Mr. Barclay’s notes Nos. 252 and 259 of the 


4th and 9th of August, respectively, fully explaining the position taken 
up by His Majesty’s Government in regard to the question of armed 
merchantmen, I have the honor, in view of the fact that a number of 
sritish armed merchantmen will now be visiting United States ports, 
to reiterate that the arming of British merchantmen is solely a precan- 
tionary measure adopted for the purpose of defense against attack from 
hostile craft. 

I have at the same time been instructed by His Majesty's principal 
secretary of state for foreign affairs to give the United States Gov 
ernment the fullest assurances that British merchant vessels will never 
be used for purposes of attack, that they are merely peaceful traders 
armed only for defense, that they will never fire unless first fired upon, 
and that they will never under any circumstances attack any vessel. 

I have, ete, , 


CECIL SPRING-RICE. 


File No. 763.72111/88, 


3.7: 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, August 29, 1915 


IEXCELLENCY : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
note of the 25th instant in which, referring to previous correspond- 
ence, you state that, in view of the fact that a number of British 


armed merchantmen will now be visiting United States ports, you desire 
to reiterate that the arming of British merchantmen is solely a_ pre- 
cautionary measure adopted for the purpose of defense against attack 
from hostile craft. You-add that you have been instructed by His 


| Majesty’s principal secretary of state for foreign affairs to give the 


as to 


{ commercial 


Government of the United States the fullest assurances that British 
merchant vessels will never be used for purposes of attack; that they 
are merely peaceful traders armed only for defense ; that they will never 
fire unless first fired upon, and that they will never under any cir- 
cumstances attack any vessel. 


I have, etce., W. J. Bryan, 


File No. 763.72111/144. 
THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO THE SE 
No. 302,] 


RETARY OF STATE 
BRITISH EMBASSY, 
Washington, September 4, 191}. 

Sir: I have the honor to inform you that at the request of your de- 
partment I drew the attention of my Government to the fact that two 
British merchant vessels—the Adriatic and the Merrion—were at 
present in United States ports, and that they were carrying guns—the 
former four and the latter six. I added that the fact of these vessels 
carrying guns was likely to lead to the raising of difficult questions as 
to the enforcement by the United States Government of the neutrality 
of American ports, although an assurance had been given that these 
guns would only be used for defensive purposes and in case the mer- 
chant vessels in question were attacked by an enemy ship when on a 
voyage. 

I have now received a reply from Sir Edward Grey, in which he 
informs me that His Majesty’s Government hold the view that it is 
not in accordance with neutrality and international law to detain 
in neutral ports merchant vessels armed with purely defensive arma- 


ments. 3ut in view of the fact that the United States Government is 
detaining armed merchant vessels prepared for offensive warfare, and 
in order to avoid the difficult questions of the character and degree 


of armament which would justify detention, His Majesty's Government 
have made arrangements for landing the guns of the Merrion, the 
Adriatic having already sailed before the orders reached her. In the 
ease of the latter ship, the passenger list and cargo had preved th 
she was proceeding to sea on ordinary commercial business. These 
and other papers relative to the will be duly communicated to 
your department. / ; 

This action has been taken without prejudice to the general principle 
which His Majesty's Government have enunciated and to which th 
adhere. ; é 

It is presumed that no objection will be raised by your Government 
to the guns being shipped subsequently to England 
yessel without mountings or ammunition. 


case 





as cargo In some 


I have, ete., Cecit Sprine-Ric 
File No. 763.72111/156. 
MEMORANDUM FROM THE BRITISH EMBASSY. 
BrRiTisH EMBASSY, 
Washington, September 1914. 


The British ambassador presents his compliments to the Secretary 


| of State of the United States and, with reference to his note No. 302 


| of September 4, 


has the honor to state that he is informed by the 
British consul general that the steamship Adriatic, which sailed from 
New York on September 3 with four guns mounted and 200 rounds of 


ammunition, took 28 first-class passengers, 4) second, and 8S third 
She also took 637 bags of mail and a general cargo of provisions and 


manufactured goods, She had no war material on board and no army 


| reservists. 


These data bear out the assurances that the Advintic is bound on a 
peaceful commercial voyage and that her armament is destined solely 
for defensive purposes. 


File No. 763.72111/410. 
MEMORANDUM FROM THE BRITISH EMBASSY 

BrRiTISH EMBASSY, 
Washington, Septem ber 9. 1914. 
The German Government have openly entered upon the pol 
ing merchant ships as commerce destroyers and even claim 


, ‘ ahaals 
the right 


to carry out the process of arming and equipping such merchant _ships 
in neutral harbors or on the high seas It is in consequ nee of this 
that the British Admiralty have been compelled. in accordance with 
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Indicatiorz that the armament will not used offensively ar 

1. That the sliber of the gun arried does net exceed 6 inch 

> That the ims and gmail arms carried are few in number 

That no guns are mounted on the forward part of the vessel. 

+. That the quantity of ammunition carried is small. 

. ih he el is manned by it al crew nd the officers are 
ih in is t on board before war was declared, 

G That the vessel intends to and actually doe clear for a pert 
lying in it ial trade route, or a port indicating its purpese to con- 
tinue in tl trade in which it w engaged before w was de 
clared 

7. That th ( el take on board fuel and upplies sufficient only 
to carry it to its pert of destination, or the same quantity substan 
tially which it has been accustomed to take for a voyage before war 


was declared. 

&. That the cargo of the vessel consist articles of commerce un 
suited for the use of a ship of war in operations against an enemy. 

9. That the vessel carries passengers who are as a whole unfitted to 
enter the military or naval service of the belligerent whose flag the 
vessel flies, or of any of its allies, and particularly if the passenger list 
includes women and children. 

10. That the speed of the ship is slow. 


¢ 
ol 
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BD. Port authoritic on t rival in a port of the ft st ol 
ap armed vessel of belli nationality laiming to a1 hant 
vessel, should immediately investigate and report to Washington on 
the foregoing indications as to the intended uss f tl Mm): t 
order that it may be determined whether the evideuce is sufficient to 
remove the presumption that the vessel is, and should be treated as, a 
ship of war. Clearance will not be granted until autho: ad from 
Washington, and the master will be so informed upon arrival, 

_E. Lhe conversion of a merchant vessel into a ship of war is a ques 
tion of et which is to be established by direct or circumstantial evi 
dence of intention to use the vessel as a ship of war. 

DeParTMENY OF STATH, 

September 19, 191) 
[Inclosure 2.] 
MERCHANT VI I USPECTED OF Cal YIN SUPPLIES ’ BELLIGKEREN'I 
VESSEI 

_ 1. A base of operations for belligerent warships presumed when 
fuel or other supplies are furnished at an American port to such wi 
ships more than once within three months sin« the war began, or 
during the period of the war, either directly or by means of naval 


tenders of the belligerent or by means of merchant vessels of belligerent 
or neutral nationality acting as tenders 



































=. A common rumor or suspicion that a merchant vesscl laden with 
fuel or other naval supplies intends to deliver its cargo to « belligerent 
warship on { high seas, when unsupported by direct or circumstantial 
eV iden inp ho duty on a neutral government t letain such 
merchant vessel even for the purpese of investigating the rumor or 
suspicion, unloss it is Known that the vessel has been p ously en- 
vaged in furnishing supplies to a belligerent warship 

3. Circumstantial evidence supporting a rumor or suspicion that a 
merchant vessel ntends to furnish a_ belligerent warship with fuel 
or ot] supplies on the high scas is sufficient to warrant detention of 
the \ ! until its intention can be investigated in the following cases: 

( \\ na | iserent warship is knewn to be off the port at which 
the merchant \v el is taking on cargo suited for naval supplies, or 
when ere is a strong presumption that the warship is off the port 

(ib) When the rehant vessel is of the nationality of the belligerent 
whos varship is known to be off the coast ; 

(< When a erchant vessel which has on a previous voyage between 
port of th United States and ports of other neutral Stats failed 
I have on board at the pert of arrival a cargo consisting of naval 
supplies shipped at he port of departure seeks to take on board a 
similar ca 

(1) When coal or othe supplies are purchased by an agent of a 
belligerent Go iment an pped on board a merchant vessel which 
does not ¢ r fora rt of the belligerent but for a neighboring neutral 
port 

(e) ¥ n an nt of a belligerent is taken on board a merchant 
vessel Pay y £0 fen or other upplic and clearing for a 
D ely ! neutral p 

2 { mere it , Which is laden with fuel or other 
naval | ane under strong suspicion that it is the 
intention to furnish such fuel or supplies to a belligerent warship is 
not Me g1 id to warrant detention, if 1 case is isolated 
and neither the sel nor the warship for whiel t supplies are pre 
umably intended has previously taken on board similar supplies since 
the war an o1 ithin three months during the period of the we 

o. TY sent idea of ‘utval territory beeomin the base for 
naval ition 1 belligerent repeated, departure from such 

or’) u al ler of the belligerent or by a merchant vessel 
in belligerent rvice which is laden with fuel or other naval supplic 

6G. A mnt vessel, laden with naval suppli clearing from a 
port of the United States for the port another me ‘al nation, which 
t . it estination and there discharges its cargo should not be 
detained if, on a nd vage, it takes on board another cargo of 

miiar nature 

In ( a ca | port of the other neutral nation may be a base 

r ti naval operations of a belligerent If so, and even if the faet 
is notorious, tl Government is under no obligation to prevent the 

lipment of naval suppli to that port Comimerce in munitions of 
war between neutral nations can not, as a rule, be a basis for a claim of 
inneutral con , t] gh there is a strong presumption or actual 
knowledge tl t ieutral State in whose port the supplies are dis 
charged is permittin its territory to used as a base of supply for 
belligerent warships he duty of preventing an unneutral act rests 
entirely upon the neutral State whose territory is being used as such a 
base 

In fact this principle goes further in that, if the supplies were shipped 
directly to an established naval b: in the territory or under the control 
of a belligerent, this G nment would not be obligated by its neutral 
duty to lim ich shipments or detain or ot ise interfere with the 
merchant \ Is engaged in that trad \ neutral can only be charged 
with unneutral conduct when the sup} furnished to a b 
warship o urnished directly to it in a port of U neutral or | 
naval tenders or merchant vessels : ! s tenders departing from 
such port 


The foregoing propositions do not apply to furnishing muniti 


‘. 0 ns 
of war included in absolute contraband, since in ne event can a belliges 
ent warship take on board such munitions in neutral waters, nor 
sheuld it be permitted to do so indireetly by means of naval tenders 
or merchant vessels acting as such tenders, 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Septem 19, 1914. 
File No, 763.72111/156 
THE ACTING SECRETARY OF STATH TO THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR. 
No. 500. ] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, September 26, 1914. 

EXCELLENCY: | have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
nete of the 4th instant, in which, with reference to the presence in 
American ports of the British armed merchant vessels Adriatic and 


Merion, you advise the department of the receipt of a dispatch from 
Sir Edward Grey in which he states that His Majesty's Government 
holds the view that it is not im accordance with neutrality and inter 
national law to detain in neutral ports merchant armed with 
purely defensive armaments. 

In reply I have the honor to state that 
matter of the status of armed merchant 
and that has already made a public announcement 


V essels 


this Government has had-the 
under consideration, 
thereon 


vessels 


it 








In this reiation I have also the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your embassy’s memorandum of the 7th instant, announcing the de- 
parture of the Adriatic from New York, and pointing out that, as she 
nad no war material on board and carried no army reservists, these 
data bear out the assurances that the Adriatic was bound on a peaceful 
commercial voyage aud that her armament was destined solely for 
defensive purposes. 

I have, ete., 


ROBERT LANSING, 


File No. 7653. 
SECRETARY OF STATE TO AMBASSADOR GERARD. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, September 29, 191} 

Sir: I transmit herewith, for the information of the German Govyern- 
ment, copies of two memoranda issued by this department which define 
the general rules which the Government of the United States will fol- 
low in dealing with cases involving the status of armed merchant vessels 
visiting American ports, and with cases of merchant vessels suspected 
of carrying supplies to belligerent warships from American ports. 

Copies of these memoranda were also sent to the German ambassador 
here, and it is at his request that the copies herewith are sent for com- 
munication to his Government. 

I am, ete., 


For the Secretary of State: 


No. 143.] 


ROBERT LANSING. 


File No. 765.72111/473. 
AMBASSADOR GERARD TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
{ Telegram—Paraphrase. } 
AMERICAN EMBASSY. 
Berlin, October 15, 191}-—7 p. m. 
Mr. Gerard transmits the following memorandum, which he says he 
has received from the German foreign office: 


“An official notice appearing in the Westminster Gazette of Septem 


ber 21, 1914, states that the Department of State at Washington has 
ruled that ships of belligerent nations when equipped with ammuni 
tion and armament shall be treated, nevertheless, while in American 
ports, as merchant ships, provided the armament serves for defensive 


purposes only. This ruling wholly fails. to comply with the principles 
of neutrality The equipment of British merchant vessels with ar 
tillery is for the purpose of making armed resistance against German 
cruisers. Resistance of this sort is contrary to international law, be- 
cause in a military sense a merchant vessel is not permitted to defend 
itself against a war vessel, an act of resistance giving the war- 
ship * * * [omission] with crew and passengers. It is a ques- 
tion whether or not ships thus armed should be admitted into ports 
of a neutral country at all. Such ships, in any event, should not re- 
ceive any better treatment in neutral posts than a regular warship, and 
should be subject at least to the rules issued by neutral nations re- 
stricting the stay of a warship. If the Government of the United 
States considers that it fulfills its d@ty as a neutral nation by con- 
fining the admission of armed merchant ships to such ships as are 
equipped for defensive purposes only, it is pointed out that so far as 
determining the warlike character of a ship is concerned, the distinc- 
tion between the defensive and offensive is irrelevant. The destination 
of a ship for use of any kind in war is conclusive, and restrictions as 
to the extent of armament affords no guaranty that ships armed for 
defensive purposes only will not be used for offensive purposes under 
certain circumstances.”’ 


File No. 763.72111/473. 
rHk ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE TO AMBASSADOR GERARD 
{Telegram.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 1914. 

Your 515, October 15. The Government of the United States is 
obliged to dissent from the views of the German Government as ex- 
pressed in your telegram in regard to the treatment to be accorded 
armed merchant vessels of belligerent nationality in neutral ports. 


The practice of a majority of nations and the concensus of opinion by 


the leading authorities on international law, including many German 
writers, support the proposition that merchant vessels may arm for 
defense without losing their private character and that they may 


employ such armament against hostile attack without contravening the 
principles of international law. 


The purpose of an armament on a merchant vessel is to be deter- 
mined by various circumstances, among which are the number and 
position of the gums on the vessel, the quantity of ammunition and 


fuel, the number and sex of the passengers, the nature of the cargo, 
ete. Tested by evidence of this character the question as to whether 
an armament on a merchant vessel is intended solely for defensive 
purposes may be readily answered and the neutral government should 
regulate its treatment of the vessel in accordance with the intended 
use of the armament. 

This Government considers that in permitting a private vessel having 
a general cargo, a customary amount of fuel, an average crew, and 
passengers of both sexes on board, and carrying a small armament and 
a small amount of ammunition, to enjoy the hospitality of an Ameri- 
can port as a merchant vessel, it is in no way violating its duty as a 
neutral. Nevertheless it is not unmindful of the fact that the circum 
stances of a particular case may be such as to cause embarrassment 
and possible controversy as to the character of an armed private vessel 
visiting its ports. Recognizing, therefore, the desirability of avoiding 
a ground of complaint this Government, as soon as a case arose, while 
frankly admitting the right of a merchant vessel to carry a defensive 
armament, expressed its disapprobation of a practice which compelled it 
to pass upon a vessel's intended use, which opinion if proven subse- 
quently to be erroneous might constitute a ground for a charge of un- 
neytral conduct. 

As a result of these representations no merchant vessels with arma 
ments haye visited the ports of the United States since the LOth of 
September. In fact, from the beginning of the European war but two 
armed private vessels have entered or cleared from ports of this coun- 
try, and as to these vessels their character as merchant was 
conclusively established. 

Please bring the toregoing to the attention of the German Govern- 
ment, and in doing so express the hope that they will also prevent their 
merthant vessels from entering the ports of the United States carry- 
ing armaments even for defensive purposes though they may possess 
the right to do so by the rules of international law. 7 


Ve ssels 


LANSING, 
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In August of last year, 1916, the status of belligerent subma- 
rines in American waters was announced. 
File No. 763,72111/3958. 
MEMORANDUM FROM THE FRENCH EMBASSY 
(Identic memoranda were received from the embassies of Great 
Britain, Russia, and Japan, and on Sept. 2, 1916, from the Italian Em 
bassy, and on Sept. 11, 1916, from the Portuguese Legation.) 


[ Translation. ] 








FRENCH EMBASSY 
Washington, August 21, 1916, 
MEMORANDUM. 

In the presence of the development of submarine navigation,«under 
existing circumstances and by reason of what may unfortunately | 
expected from enemy submarines, the allied Governments deem it neces 
sary, in order to protect their belligerent rights and the freedom of 
commercial navigation, as well as to remove chances of conflict, to ex 
hort the neutral Governments, if they have not already done so, to take 
efficacious measures tending to prevent belligerent ines, regard 
less of their use, to avail themselves of neutral waters, roadsteads, and 


harbors. 

















In the case of submarines the appli ion of the principles, of iut 
national law offers features that are as peculiar as they are novel 
reason, on the one hand, of the facility possessed by uch craf 
navigate and sojourn in the seas while submerged and thus escape 
supervision or surveillance, and, on the other hand, of the impossibility 
to identify them and determine their national character, whether neu 
tral or belligerent, combatant or innocent, and to put out of considera 
tion the power to do injury that is inherent in their very nature. 

It may be said, lastly, that any submarine war vessel far away from 
its base, having at its disposal a place where it can rest 1 replet 
its supplies, is afforded, by mere rest obtained, so many ion f 
cilities that the advantages it derives therefrom turn that nto 
a veritable basis of naval operations. 

In view of the present condition of things the allied Governments 
hold that 

Submarine vessels must be excluded from the benef* of the rnies 
heretofore accepted in international law regarding the admission and 





sojourn of war and merchant vessels in the neutral waters 
and harbors; any submarine of the belligerents 
neutral harbor must be held there. 

The allied Governments take this opportunity to 
powers of the great danger to neutral submarines at 
tion cf waters visited by the submarines of belligerents. 


+} ? . 
nat o}8 en 











File No. 763.72111/3958 
MEMORANDUM TO THE FRENCH EMBASSY 
(Same to the embassies of Great Britain, Russia, and Japan, and 
mutatis mutandis, to the Italian Embassy, Sept. 8, 1916, 1 to the 
Portuguese Legation, Sept. 13, 1916.) 
DEPARTMENT OF STAT 


Washington, August 31, 1 
MEMORANDUM. 

The Government of the United States received the 
oranda of the Governments of France, Great Britain, Ru 
in which neutral Governments are exhorted “to take 
ures tending to prevent belligerent submarines,. ri 


has 












































to avail themselves of neutral waters, roadsteads, rbors. ess 
Governments point out the facility possessed by such craft to avoid 
supervision or surveillance or determination of their national veter 
and their power “‘ to do injury that is inherent in the very ire,” 
as well as the ‘“ additional facilities’’ afforded by ! it t rd 
posal places where they can rest and replenish their supplies Appar 
ently on these grounds the allied Governments hold that 

vessels must be excluded from the benefit of the rules heretof 
cepted under international law recarding the admission and s rn 
of war and merchant vessels in neutral waters, roadsteads, or harbors 
any submarine of a belligerent that once ent: a neutral hart ! 

be held there,’ and therefore the allied Gove nts r tral 
powers of the great danger to neutral submarines attending the 1 

tion of waters visited by the submarines of be erents 

In reply the Government of the United States must express its s 
prise that there appears to be an endeavor of the allied powers t 
determine the rule of action governing what they gard as a r | 
situation ’’ in respect to the use of submarines in time of war and to 
enforce acceptance of that rule, at least in part, by warning neutral 
powers of the great danger to their submarines in waters that may be 
visited by belligerent submarines. In the opinion of the Government of 
the United States the allied powers have not set forth any im 
stances, nor is the Government of the United States at present aware 
of any circumstances, concerning the use of war merchant sub 
marines which would render the existing rules of international law 
inapplicable to them In view of this fact and of tl e notice and warn- 
ing of the allied powers announced in their memora da_unde r acknowl! 
edgment it is incumbent upon the Government of the United States to 
notify the Governments of France. Great Britain, Russia, and Japan 
that, so far as the treatment of either war or merchant submarines in 
American waters is concerned, the Government of the United Sta 
reserves its liberty of action in all respects and will treat such vessels 
as, in its opinion, becomes the action of a power which m: be said to 
have taken the first steps toward establishing t principles t 
trality and which for over a century has maintained those pr 
in the traditional spirit and with the high sens t } 
which they were conceived. 

In ord r, however, that there s d no misunderstand to 
the attitude of the United States, the Government of the linited St 
announces to the allied powers that it holds it to the a f 
ligerent powers to distinguish between submarin fn d 
ligerent nationality, and that responsibility for any 1 
arise between belligerent warships and neutral submarines o1 t 
of the neglect of a belligerent to so distinguish |! n . s 
of submarines must rest entirely upon the neglig 

On January 18, 1916, our Government addressee : "Ss 
note to all belligerents on the issue of defe! el mer- 
chant vessels. It is as follows: 

It is a matter of deepest interest t vy (rove nt ne te n 
end, if possible, the dangers of life which attend ft se of s irines 
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as at present employed in destroying enemy commerce on the high 
seas, since on any merchant vessel of belligerent nationality there may 
be citizens of the United States who have taken passage or members 
of the crew in the exercise of their recognized rights as neutrals, I 
assume your Government is equally solicitous to protect their nationals 
from the exceptional bazards which are presented by their passage on 
merehant vessels through these portions of the high seas in which un 
dersea craft of the enemy are operating 

While I am fully alive to the appalling loss of life among noncom- 
batants, regardless of their sex, which has resulted from the present 
method of destroving merchant vessels without removing the persons on 
board to places of safety, and while I view that practice as contrary to 
those humane principles which should control belligerents in the con 
duct of their naval operations, I do not feel that a belligerent should 
be deprived of the proper use of submarines in the invasion of com 
merece, since those instruments of war have proved their effectiveness 
in this practical branch of warfare on the high seas ifs 

In order to bring submarine warfare within the general rules of in- 
ternational law and the principles of humanity without destroying their 
efficiency in the destruction of commerce, IT believe that a formula may 
be found which, though it may require slight modification of the prece 
dent generally followed by nations prior to the employment of the sub 
marir will appeal to the sense of justice and fairness of all the bel 
ligerents in the present war. 

Your Government will understand that in seeking the formula or rule 
of this nature T approach it of necessity from the point of view of a 

utral, but T believe that it will be equally efficacious in preserving 


the lives of noncombatants on merchant vessels of belligerent nation- 
niithe 

My comments on this subject are predicated on the following propo 
ition 


Virst. A noneombatant has a right to traverse the high seas in a 
merchant vessel entitled to fly a belligerent flag, to rely upon the 
observance of the rules of international law and principles of human 
ity, and if the vessel is approached by the naval vessel of another 
belligerent the merchant vessel of enemy nationality should not be 
attacked without being ordered to stop 

Second. An enemy merchant vessel, when ordered to do so by a bel 
ligerent submarine, should immediately stop 

Third. Sueh vessel should not be attacked after being ordered to 
top unless it attempts to flee or to resist. In case it ceases to flee or 
to resist the attack should be discontinued. 

Fourth, In the event that it is impossible to place a prize crew on 
honrd of an enemy merchant vessel or to convoy her into port the 


vessel may be sunk, provided the crew and passengers have been re- 
moved to a place of safety 

In complying with the foregoing principles, which, in my opinion, 
mbody the principal rule, the strict observance of which will insure 
the life of a noncombatant on a merchant vessel which is inter- 


epted by a submarine, I am not unmindful of the obstacles which 
would be met by undersea craft as commerce destroyers. 
rior to the year 1915 belligerent operations against enemy com- 
mer on the high seas had been conducted with cruisers carrying 
heavy armaments. In these conditions international law appeared 
t permit a merehant vessel to carry armament for defensive pur 
ses Without lessening its character as a private merchant vessel, 
right seems to have been predicated on the superior defensive 
rth of ships of war, and the limitation of armament to have 
dependent on the faet that it could not be used effectively in 
ve against enemy naval vessels, while it could defend the mer 


cl tmen against the generally inferior armament of piratical ships 
ahd privateers, 

Ti isc of the submarine, however, has changed these relations. 
Comparison of the defensive strength of a cruiser and a submarine 


hows that the latter, relying for protection on its power to submerge, 

almost defenseless in point of construction. Even a merchant ship 
carrying a small-ealiber gun would be able to use it effectively against 
the snubmarin 

Moreover, pirates and sea rovers have been swept from the main 
trade channels of the sea and privateering has heen abolished. Con- 
sequently the placing of guns on merchantmen at the present date of 
submarine warfare can be explained only on the grouad of a purpose 
to render merchantmen superior in force to submarin and to prevent 
warning and visit and search by them. Any armameit, therefore, on 
ao merchant vessel would seem to have the character of an offensive 
urmament 

If a submarine is required to stop and search a merchant vessel on 
the high seas, and in case it is found that she is of an enemy character 
and that conditions necessitate her destruction and the removal to a 
place of safety of persons on board, it would not seem just nor rea- 
enable that the submarine should be compelled, while complying with 
these requirements, to expose itself to almost certain destruction by 
the guns.oen board the merchant vessel. 

It would therefore appear to be a reasonable and reciprocally just 
arrangement if it could be agreed by the opposing belligerents that 
submarines should be caused to adhere strictly to the rules of inter 
national law in the matter of stopping and searching merchant vessels, 
determining their belligerent nationality, and removing the crews and 
passengers to places of safety before sinking the vessels as prizes of 
war, and that merchant vessels of belligerent nationality should be 
prohibited from carrying any armament whatsoever. 

in proposing this formula as a basis of conditional declarations by 
the belligerent Government, I do so in the full conviction that each 
diovernment will consider primarily the humane purposes of saving 
the lives of innocent people rather than the insistence upon doubtful 
legal rights which may be denied on account of new conditions. 

I would be pleased to be informed whether your Government would 
be willing to make such a declaration conditioned upon your enemies 
making a similar declaration 

I should say that my Government is impressed with the reasonabla- 
ness of the argument that a merchant vessel carrying an armament 
of any sort, in view of the character of the submarine warfare and 
the defensive weakness of undersea craft, should be held to be an aux 
iliary cruiser and so treated by a neutral as well as by a belligerent 
Government, and is seriously considering instructing its officials ac- 
cordingly. 





The contents of this note was made public on the 18th of 
Webruary, 1916. Ten days before this note was made public, and 
just one year from the day of our “strict accountability ” note, 
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Germany announced her intention to attack armed merehantmen 
without warning: 


BERLIN ATTITUDP TO U-Boat War—Text or GexrMin WARNING TO Nuev- 
TRALS AND EVIDENCE BACKING Ir IS GIVEN OvuT-—ATTACKS ON Supb- 
MARINES—-GERMAN DETAILS OF CLASHES WItH ARMED MERCHANT 
SHirs or ALLIES—INSTRUCTIONS THI FouND——DocuMENTS TAKEN 
FROM THE ADMIRALTY TRANSPORT * WooprIELD ” MADE PUBLIC IN 
WASILINGTON, 

WASHINGTON, March 17. 

Prank L. Polk, Acting Secretary of State, today made public the 
official text of the memorandum issued by the German Government on 
February 10, which announced to the neutral powers the purpose of 
Germany to treat all armed enemy merchantmen as belligerents liable 
to attack without warning after February 29. 

At the same time the State Department made public for the first time 
the official copies of all the so-called “ appendices to the memorandum 
in the form of a dozen exhibits, embracing what are declared by the 
German Government to be secret instructions issued by the British Ad 
miralty to’ British merchant ships armed for defense, advising them to 
use their guns against enemy submarines pursuing or approaching them. 
One appendix is a recital of instances in which merchant ships are 
alleged to have fired on German and Austrian submarines 

The alleged secret instructions covered by these exhibits are declared 
to have been found on the British steamer Woodfteld, which was sunk 
by a submarine in the western Mediterranean on November 3 last and on 
the British steamer Linkmoor. These instructions differ materially 
from the British version of the admiralty orders to armed merchant 
men, the full text of which was made public by the British Admiralty 

At the outbreak of the war the German Government, acting upon the 
suggestion of the United States, immediately expressed its readiness to 
ratify the deelaration of London. At that time a German prize code 
had already been issued, which was entirely—and without modifica 
tion——based upon rules of the declaration of London. Germany thereby 
proved her willingness to reeognize full and existing rules of interna- 
tional law, which insure the freedom of the sea for the legitimate trade 
of neutral nations not only among themselves but also with belligerent 
countries, 

GERMANY UTILIZES NEW WEAPON. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, declined to ratify the declaration 
of London, and after the outbreak of the war began to restrict the 
legitimate trade of the neutrals in order to hit Germany. The contra 
band provisions were systematically extended on August 5 and 20, 
September 21, and October 29, 1914. On November 3, 1914, the order 
of the British Admiralty followed, declaring the whole North Sea a war 
zone, in which commercial shipping would be exposed to most serious 
danger from mines and men-of-war. Protests from neutrals were of 
no avail and from that time on the freedom of neutral commerce with 
Germany was practically destroyed. 

Under these circumstances Germany was compelled to resort, in Feb- 
ruary, 1915, to reprisals in order to fight her opponent's measures, 
which were absolutely contrary éo0 international law. She chose for 
this purpose a new weapon, the use of which had not yet been regu 
lated by international law, and in doing so could and did not violate 
any existing rules, but only took into account the peculiarity of this 
new weapon—the submarine boat. 


NBW DANGER TO NEUTRALS. 


The use of the submarine naturally necessitated a restriction of the 
free movement of neutrals and constituted a danger for them, which 
Germany intended to ward off by a special warning analogous to the 
warning England had given regarding the North Sea. 

As both belligerents—-Germany in her note of Pebruary 17 and Great 
Britain in those of February 18 and 20, 1915—claimed that their pro 
ceeding was only enacted in retaliation for the violation of interna 
tional law by their opponents, the American Government approached 
both parties for the purpose of trying to reestablish international law 
as it had been in force before the wat Germany was asked to adapt 
the use of her new weapon to the rules which had been existing for the 
former naval weapons, and England not to interfere with the food 
supplies intended for the noncombatant German population, and to 
admit their distribution under American supervision. 

. GERMANY OFFERS TO COMPLY. 


Germany, on March 1, 1915, declared her willingness to comply 
with the proposal of the American Government, while England, on the 
other hand, declined to do so. By the order in council of March 11, 
1915, Great Britain abolished even what had remained of the freedom 
of neutral trade with Germany and her neutral neighbors. England’s 
object was to starve Germany into submission by these illegal means. 

Germany, after neutral citizens had lost their lives against the 
wish and intention, nevertheless, in the further course of the war, com 
plied with the wishes of the American Government regarding the use 
of her submarines. The rights of neutrals regarding legal trading 
were, in fact, nowhere limited by Germany. 

Then England made it impossible for submarines to conform with 
the old rules of international law by arming nearly all merehentmen 
and by ordering the use of guns on merchant vessels for attack. Pho 
tographic reproduction of those instructions have been transmitted to 
neutral Governments with the memorandum of the German Government 
of February 8, 1916. These orders are obviously in contradiction with 
the note delivered by the British ambassador in Washington to the 
American Government on August 25, 1914. 

On account of the proposals made by the United States on Janu 
ary 25, 1916, regarding disarmament, the Imperial Government hoped 
that these facts would enable the neutral Governments to obtain the 
disarmament of the merchant ships of her opponents. The latter, how 
ever, continued with great energy to arm their merchantmen with 
guns, 

SHIBLDED BY AMERICANS. 


The principle of the United States Government not to keep their 
citizens off belligerent merchant ships has been used by Great Britain 
and her allies to arm merchant ships for offensive purposes. Under 
these circumstances merchantmen can easily destroy submarines, and 
if their attack fafls still consider themselves in safety by the presence 
of American citizens aboard. 

The order to use arms on British merchantmen was supplemented 
by instructions to the masters of such ships to hoist false flags and 
to ram U boats. Reports on payments of premiums and bestowals of 
decorations to successful masters of merchantmen show the effects of 
these orders. England's allies have adopted this position. 
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SITUATION CONFRONTING GERMANY, 


Now Germany is facing the following facts: 

(2) A blockade contrary to international law (compare American 
hote to England of Nov. 5, 1915) has for one year been keeping neutral 
trade from German ports and is making German exports impossible. 

(b) For 18 months, through the extending of contraband provisions 
in violation of international law (compare American note to England 
of Nov. 5, 1915) the over-seas trade of neighboring neutral countries, 
so far as Germany is concerned, has been hampered. 

(c) The interception of mails in violation of international law 
(compare American memorandum to England of Jan. 10, 1916) is meant 
t»> stop any intercourse of Germany with foreign countries. 

ATTEMPY TO STARVE NATION, 

(d) Kngland, by systematically and increasingly oppressing neutral 
eountries, following the principle of “might before right,” has pre- 
vented neutral trade on land with Germany so as to complete the 
blockade of the central powers, intended to starve their civil popula- 
tion. 

(e) Germans met by our enemies on the high seas are deprived of 
their liberty, no matter whether they are combatants or noncom 
Yatants. 

(f) Our enemies have armed their merchant vessels for offensive 
purposes, theoretically making it impossible to use our U-boats accord 
ing to the principles set forth in the London declaration (compare 
American memorandum of Feb, 8, 1916). 

rRADE CUT OFF BY BRITAIN. 

The English White Book of January 5, 1916, on the restriction of 
tierman trade, boasts that by British measures Germany’s export 
trade has been stopped almost entirely, whilst her imports are sub- 
ject to England’s will. 

The Imperial Government feels confident that the people of the 
United States, remembering the friendly relations that for the last 
hundred years’ have existed between the two nations, will, in spite of 
the difficulties put into the way by our enemies, appreciate the 
German viewpoint as laid down above. 


The German text of instructions to her submarine captains, 
issued February 10, was as follows: 





FOREIGN OFFICE, 
Berlin, February 10, 1916, 
NOTE VERBALRE. 


The foreign office has the honor to transmit herewith to the embassy 
of the United States of America three copies of a memorandum of the 
Imperial German Government on the treatment of armed merchantmen, 
with inclosures, and to request that the embassy be good enough to bring 
the essential contents of the memorandum to the members of its Govern 
ment by legraph tating at the time that the order to the German 
naval forces mentioned in Section IV, No. 1, of the memorandum will 
not be earried into effect until the 29th instant, in the interest of neu 
trals already on board armed merchant vessels. 

Memorandum of the Imperial German Government upon the 
ment of armed merchantmen : 

I. Even before the outbreak of the present war the British Govern- 
ment had given English shipping companies the opportunity to arm their 
merchant vessels with guns On Mareh 26, 1913, Winston Churchill, 
then first lord of the Admiralty, made the declaration in the British 
Parliament (Exbibit 1) that the Admiralty had called upon the ship- 
owners to arm a number of first-class liners for protection against dan 
ger menaced in certain cases by fast auxiliary cruisers of other powers; 
the liners, were not, however, to assume the eharacter of auxiliary 
cruisers themselves Che Government desired to place at the disposal 

f the shipowners t necessary guys, sufficient ammunition, and suit- 
able personnel for the training of the gun crews 

Il. The English shipowners have readily responded to the cali of the 
Admiralty Thus Sir Owen Phillipps, president of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Co., was able to inform the stockholders of his company in May, 
1913, that the larger steamers of the company were equipped with guns; 
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furthermore, th sritish Admiralty published in January, 1914, a list, 
according to which 29 steamers of various English lines carried guns aft. 
! ple, the crew are not to wear uniforms in neutral ports and 
thus plainly belong to the British Navy. Above all, it is sh by the 








instructions that these armed vessels are not to await any action of 
maritime war on the t of the German submarines, but are to attack 
them forthwit! In respect the following regulations are particu 
larly instructive : 


Che instructior s 1a! in the use, ¢% 





re, and maintenance 








of armament in defensively armed merchant ships, Exhibit ) rnd 6, 
provide in the section headed “Action,” in paragraph 4: “It is not 
idvisable to open ’ a rang sreater than SOO ya nless the 
enemy ilread ened ’ From this it the d I 

antn in pri le to oF re without regard to the a tude of 

(b) The instruct Is regardins hent t ess ca 
i I I 1 No 

3: obvio l iv i s evi 
th ] has ile intentions, hip rs 1 
‘If-defense, notwithstanding the si e Ly t 

lefinite hostile ac such as firin t 
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nt oceasion for an 

ich do not apply merely to 

are unrestricte 


m t also the mere appe 
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In all the 
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validity, see 2 the Mediterranean, the a iphasis is 
laid on sé vy. pl Iv in order that the action of ntmen, in 
i t law and tl Brit h inces 
h ene! as i is tl 
plain at med English 
ns to attack tl German submarines trea l 
near then hat is to say, rders ft ondu 
rainst them Since England's rules of maritime 
by her allies without question, the proof must be 
ated in request of the armed merchantmen of the 
es also 
} reumstance set forth above enemy merchantmen armed 
with g¢ no longer ve any rignt to nsidered as peaceable vessels 
of commerce Theref the German naval forces will receive orders 
within a short period, paying consideration to the interests of the 
beutrals, to treat snch vessels as belligerents 
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‘The German Government brings this status of affairs to the 
of the neutral powers in order that they may warn tlh 
against continuing to intrust their persons or property to 






antmen of the powers at war with German Empire 
APPENDICES TO TILE 
The so-called appendices to the note verbale, above quote: 


12 exhibits, the most interesting of which are what pur { 
secret and confidential orders issued by the British Admi ty 


merchantmen. Germany's note points out that on Ma 

Winston Churchill, then first lord of the British Admiralty, 
British shipowners to arm a number of t-cl: fo 
Churchill’s statement is the first exhibit submitted by the Gert 


ernment, as follows: 
EXHIBI1 
; lord of the admiralty, Winston 
at the session of the British lower house of March 26. 191 
mentary debates, official report, third ses f tl Phirtic 
ment, House of Commons, 1913 (Bd., 1 8., 1775 Bis., 1776) 
1 


Declaration of the first 











, 177 
“IT turn to one aspect of trade protection whi equires spe i rete 
ence. It was made clear at the Second Hague Conference and the Lon 

don conference that certain of the great powers ha reser to th 

selves the right to conyert merchant steamers into er rs, not merel 
in national harbors but, if necessary, on the high se Chere is now 
good reason to believe that a considerable number of foreign merchant 
steamers may be rapidly converted into armed ships bY the mounting 


of guns. ‘The sea-borne trade of the world follows 
upon nearly all of which the tonnage of the 
largely predominates. Our food-carrying liners and vessel 





well-marked rout« 
British mercanti ! 





= is 
raw material, following these trade routes, would, in in t 
gencies, meet foreign vessels armed and equipped in the manne ‘ 
able. If the British ships had no armament, they would at tl 
mercy of any foreign liner carrving one effective gun and a few is 
of ammunition. It would be obviously absurd to meet the contins 
of considerable numbers of foreign armed merchant cruisers on the 


high seas by building an equal number of cruisers 
this country to an expenditure of money to mect a particu 
altogether disproportionate to the expense 


in creating that danger. Hostile cruisers, wherever they are 


That would expose 


lar 


caused to any foreign power 


found, will 


be covered and met by British ships of war, but the proper reply t n 
armed merchantman is another merchantman armed in her own def 


7 This is the position to which the admiralty have felt it ne 
draw the attention of leading shipowners We have felt 





scessary to 


justified 


pointing out to them the danger to life and property which would 


incurred if their vessels were totally incapable of offering any 
an attack. The shipowners have responded to the a 
with cordiality, and substantial progress has been made in th 
of meeting it by preparing a defensive measure to equip a 
first-class British liners to repel the attack of armed foreign 
cruisers, 

“Although these vessels have, of course, a wholly differ 
from that of the regularly commissioned merchant crui 
those we obtain under the Cunard agreement, the adm 
that the greater part of the cost of necessary equipment 








ity 
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guns, to supply ammunition, and to provide for the trainin 
bers of the ship’s company to form the gun crews. The owne 
part are paying the cost of the necessary structural convers 
is not great The British mercantile marine 


protection of the Royal Navy under all possible circumstance 





















































hould not 
upon the owners, and we have decided, therefore, to lend the necess 
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imiralty invention 
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will, of course, have the 


Ss, Dut 





obviously impossible to guarantee individual vessels from att n 
they are scattered on their voyages all over the world. \S n ‘ "( 
tend to view these measures without regret or without hoping t! 
period oi rogression all over th rid, ich has render ‘ 
necessary, be succeeded by d of broader internat l 
and agreen than those throt iich we are now p 
k bit No. 2 is the text note delivered Augus 1914 
Sir Cec Spring-R . British ambassador Washington ! i 
Departme which he zg fullest assurances that British har 
vessels * w ‘ver be used purposes of attack hat they are: 
| i tr ned only - defense; that they will never fi SS 
f tired upon; and that th will never I 
tl xt ol I in j ] ( 
t r Geral ( ( r 15, 1914 t 
armes ant vessels tral rts 
I ‘ AC 
Ex N t qer | ndi i a t > 3 
ny mel shi rey h n G ! 
. nes ef \ 
g i ] n¢ i s i ad or 
o1 sy : 
Apr LOV bh Ss t 
N il a I t l l } s 
ypened 100 met i i il 
ff shel ar tl : 1 it 15 
” al \ ' m 
t,t) hi ist Oo! ? 
sighted sudde i 
without hois ace i-on p it 
be seen w! ut i ‘ 
Sein <8 5 to 7 : uped 
“46 May rar v + t 
*lisl nd y i he ‘ 
+ > 1 
} ; ce 
th 
steal 
“Ty 
(about 3 
close te : , 
caliber | £ I ! 
running deep; so subn s 
“August 14, 1915 £ ‘ : M i 
Irish Sea U was fir 1dd y i t yeca 
tion, from a distance of S,000 mete shots i t N ttack 
was attempted on the steat r 
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\ i LOS Unknown steamer, Bristol Channel. Tried to 
bris 1 ilt by gunfire, after warning When steamer saw 
hat / \ waiting she suddenly opened fire with a gun from 

10, 1915: Unkn n teamer, western Mediterranean, 
- i to show her tia She turned away without 
visting t ig and opered fire with a 10-centimeter poop gun on the 
‘ iped the firing by speedily submerging. 

O vr 7, 1915: French steamship Amiral Hametin, middle Med 
inean, | nated the steamer to stop, She turned away and ran 
n ZiZZay Course | I t tried to bring the steamer to a halt by 

i { \\ n aho O00 meters distant she returned tl fire. 
it w me time bet the mer stopped, She was sunk later. 

‘ Novem! ! h transport steamer Woodfield, western Med 

rear \ ! did not stop at the warning gun. At a dis 
t ) I 1 rned the fire with a small gun. She was 
forced fir ind her crew list howed that the 
fean and enlisted men of the navy members of 

r« 

N i »: Unknown steamer, western Mediterranean. A large 
t ' l it a ing challenged in vain, The 
te ned t fire with large gun. Che chas had to be 

Novel r 6 I tern Mediterranean, En tank steamer Lumina 

iullenged to stop by a warning l She turned 
1 \ nd returned the fire with a poop gun. She was com 

d to p by artillery fire and later was sunk. 

N r 11: En h steamship City of Marseille western Med 
t¢ { ) if warning tried to stop a la freight steamer 
by artillery fir rhe steamer turned away and returned the fire with 
two wut if mt 10 centimeters rhe U boat had to give up the 
chase t stenmer got away. A press telegram of January 1, 1916, 
from Bombay told the incident in detail, The steamer claimed she had 
suit the UU ] { 

Novembe Unknown steam middie Mediterranean U boat 
ift in tried to stop a large steamer by artillery fire. The 

tur d i y and returned the fire with a small gun 

December 8&8 Unknown steamer, eastern Mediterranean. The 

1 was approached under water. She fired with a poop gun on 
tl | cope as soon as it emerged. 

1 den er 13: Unknown English steamer, middle Mediterranean, 
U boat tried to stop by artillery fire a large steamer, with poop guns, 
1 showed 1 flag rhe steamer hoisted the English fag and returned 
th fire with two gun 

December 14: Unknown steamer, middle Mediterranean. U_ boat 
approached the steamer, which stopped at sight of the boat, and ordered 
her to show her flag The stcamer speeded away, keeping up a_ brisk 
lire Trom a poop gun 

January 17, 1916: Unknown steamer, middle Mediterranean. U 
oat ordered steamer, apparently in ballast, that was sighted on a 
westerly cout to stop. The steamer turned about, ran away, and fired 
with a poop gun. 

* January 17: English steamer Melanie, middle Mediterranean. U 
boat signaled a flush-decked freight steamer, with raised forecastle and 
cabin, of about 3,000 tons, sailing under the Dutch flag, to send a boat 
and have the ship’s papers examined. This was done after a while. As 
1’ boat, which for safety’s sake had gone under, came to the surface 
about 1,000 meters away from the steamer, near the ship’s boat, the 


! 


steamer opened fire with two guns of medium caliber and machine guns | 


so briskly that the U boat barely saved herself by speedily submerging. | 
Phroughout the action the steamer displayed the Dutch flag. She bore 
the name of Melanie, which is found not in the Dutch by the English 
marine list.” 

BRITISH ORDERS TO MERCHANTMEN, 

Exhibit No. 5 is what purports to be the text of confidential instruc 
tions to British defensively armed merchantmen regarding the use of 
their armament Th instructions are deciared to have been found 
on the British stean Woodfield and are given as follows: 

* CONFIDENTIAL, 

* Instructions far idance in the use, care, and maintenance of 

armament in defens y armed merchant ships. 
*‘ GENERAL, 

‘1. Ratings emb 1 as gun's crew will sign the ship's articles at 
the rate of pay com: iicated, | 

“2. They are to the orders of the master and officers of the 


ship. If they think 
they are to obey the 


‘essary to make a complaint against any order, 
r and make thelr complaint in writing, asking 


that it may be forv i to the proper authorities. 

“3. The ratings not required for duties unconnected with the 
armament, except | se of emergency, but they are to assist at all 
times in the welfat f the ship and look after the cleanliness of their 
berths. 

“4. They are te watch and watch at sen and also when the 
ship is anchored in place liable to attack by submarines, 

“5. They will r their pay through the master of the ship. 
They will not mes the crew, but in one of the officers’ messes, 
fas the master may de, 


‘6. Uniform is 1 be worn in neutral ports. 

‘7. A brief report to be rendered by the senior rating on the first 
of each month, cou gned by the master, and sent to the Director 
of Trade Division, A fralty, Whitehall, S. W. 

: lL AND MAINTENANCE OF GUN, 

“Ss. The ratings e1 irked are entirely responsible for the eficlency 
In all respects of the gun and ammunition, which should be ready day 
and night. 

“@, The senior ra g is to arrange with the master to detail the 


necessary additional n to complete the gun’s crew up to the numbers 
required by the drill book. 

“10. One of the ratings is to act as gun layer and the other as breech 
worker, The remaining numbers should be told off to act as sight set- 
ter, projectile loader, and cartridge loader, ete. 

“11, Arrangements are to be made with the master to detail a 
sufficient number of hands, over and above the gun's crew, to supply 
ammunition to the gun on going into action. : 

“12. A ready supply of 10 complete rounds, with percussion 
in the cartridges, is to be kept at the gun day and night. 


tubes 
Care should 


be taken that a supply of one percussion tube to each cartridge ts 
kept aside for action, and this supply of tubes is never to be en- 


croached on for practice firing. 
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“13. The senior rating should arrange with the master for the 
instruction of the ratings told off as gun’s crew and ammunition 


supply party. 


“14. A drill book is supplied for information, but it is not necessary 
that the gun’s crew should be burdened with details, provided that 
they understand what is required when the gun is to be fought. 

“15. Percussion firing should always be used, as it is the most 
certain means of discharging the gun; and, therefore 


“(a) Cartridges in ready supply only should be kept ready tubed with 








percussion tubes. Tubes not required for ready supply of cartridges 
should pe retained in their sealed boxes to preserve them from damp. 

“(b) Aiming practice with a percussion lanyard should be carried out 
Gaily. It is not necessary to fire a tube in this practice, but thi 
breech worker should be exercised at the same time in cocking the 
striker while the breech is open and in hooking on the firing lanyard 
and passing it to the gun layer. ; 

“Norn, 

“The present allowance of percussion tubes is one per cartridge. 
Electric firing mechanism and batteries are therefore to be kept effi 
cient in every r¢ spect, in case the supply of percussion tubs becomes 
insufficient from damp or other causes. 

16. Great attention is to be paid to the ready supply of ammu 
nition, to keep it clean and dry. If tubes and cartridges are not kept 
dry there is considerable danger of hanging fire. The projectiles are 
to be lightly oiled. In case the cartridges are suspected to have become 
wet, they should ea aside until return to harbor. 

17. For the maifffenance of the gun and mountin it is to be borne 
in mind that * lubrication is the secret of efficiency in gun machinery.’ 
\ll oil channels should be seen clear of vaseline and filled with oil 
It is to be remembered that vaseline is a preservative only; oil is a 
lubricant 

* Each morning and evenit the bore is to be seen clear, recoil cylin 
ders filled, striker protrusion gauged, and the gun trained and elevated 
to both exiremes, 

“The gun is to be cleaned tavice a day, gear being supplied by the 
master. ; ; 

* Brick dust is not te used on machined surfaces 

“ACTION. 

“ The master is responsible for handling the ship and for opening and 
ceasing fire. He has been furnished with instructions which will enable 
him to do this to the best advantage. The duty of the gun’s crew is to 
fire the gun under the general direction of the master, who will com 


municate to them so much of the instructions as he may consider neces 


sary to enable them to fire the gun to the best advantage. 

“In action the following instructions should be carried out: 

“1. When in submarine waters everything should be in a state of 
readiness, but the gun should not be kept actually loaded. 

“2. When the enemy is engaged: 

“(a) The point of aim should be the center of the water line 

“(b) It is to be remembered that ‘over’ shots are useless. A short 
shot by causing a splash confuses the enemy. It may riochet into the 
enemy. If the shell bursts on striking the water—-as it usually does 
some fragments are likely to hit the enemy. To get the best’ results at 


least half of the shots fired should fall short. 
“3. The master will probably keep the submarine astern, so that 
little deflection will be necessary. 


4. It is not advisable to open fire at 


a range greater than SOO vards, 
unless the enemy 


has already opened tire, for the following reasons: 

“(a) The ammunition supply is limited. 

“(b) Accurate shooting under probable existing conditions can not 
expected at greater range. 

“5. When in action and a misfire occurs with a percussion tube the 
following procedure is to be adopted: 

*“(a) The B. M. lever is to be tapped to insure it is closed. 

“(b) The striker is to be recocked. 

“Tf the gun does not then fire the striker is to be taken out to insure 
that the point is not broken. If unbroken, the breech is to be opened 
and the cartridge is to be thrown overboard, it having been ascertained 
that the percussion tube has been inserted. 

“The gun is then to be reloaded, 


“INSTRUCTIONS FOR CARRYING 


be 


OUT FIRING PRACTICR. 


“1. In order to insure that the gun is maintained in an efficient con 
dition one round is to be fired every two months, 
“2. In order to prevent false alarms it is essential that the firing 


referred to in paragraph 1 shall take place in clear weather and out of 
sight of land and of other ships. 

“S If convenient, a cask or other suitable object should be dropped 
as a target, and the gun should be fired when the range is about 600 
yards, 

“4. The gun's crew and ammunition-supply party should be exer 
sed on the day previous to the practice, and also immediately before 
firing. 





“5. Before practice firing the following procedure is to be carvied 
out: 

(a) Recoil cylinders and tanks are to be seen filled. 

*“(b) Bore is to be seen clear, 

* (ec) Movable objects in the way of blast from the gan are to be 
removed. 

*“(d) The striker is to be reexamined to see (1) that sheet net is 


serewed up and keep pin in place and intact; (2) that needle set and 
check nuts are serewed up; (3) that striker does not protrude with 
B, M. lever in open position; (4) that striker does not move forward 
till marks on breechblock and gun are in line; (5) that safety stop is 
correct and keep screw is in place. 
“ADMIRALTY, 
“May 7, 1915.” 


INSTRUCTIONS TO SHIP MASTERS. 


Exhibit No. 6 gives the text of a separate set of confidential British 
instructions for guidance in the use of armament on defensively armed 
merchantmen, said to have been found on the steamer Woodfield, and 
is similar to the secret instructions given in Exhibit No. 5, except that 
the instructions described as Exhibit No. 6 appears to be a reprint of 
the instructions described as Exhibit No. 5, with several slight technical 
rules concerning the guns. 

Exhibit No. 7 embraces bricf supplementary instructions of a confi 


dential nature, also said to have been found on the steamer Woodfield, 
as follows: 
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instructions for guidance in the use, care, 
in defensively armed merchant ships: 


addenda to 
intenance of armament 


* Confidential 
and n 


“1. The master should arrange, wherever possible, that the space in 
the immediate vicinity of the gun is railed off, and passengers and 
other unauthorized persons should not be allowed near the gun. 





2. A notice to this effect should be posted up near the gun. 


>» Wher ihe ship is in harbor one of the two ratings is always 
to be on board to keep guard on the gun and ammunition, and the 
master is to use his discretion as to keeping both ratings on board, 
should he consider such a course to be desirable 
“4. The gun is to be kept covered at all times when not in use 
“ff. Whenever the ships anchor in the vicinity of a man-of-war a 


request should be made to the commanding officer of the man-of-war 
for an armorer to inspect the gun and mounting. 
ADMIRALTY 
May 27, 1915.” 
LEAF FROM DRILL BOOK 
Exhibit No. 8 is a facsimile of the title-page of the “ Drill book for 
12-pounder quick-tire guns, issued to defensively armed merchant ships 


issued by the gunnery branch of the British Admiralty in May, 1915.” 


This book is alleged to have been found on the steamer Woodfield 
Exhibit No. 9 is a copy of secret instructions No. 45 regarding sul 


marines, applicable to vessels carrying a defensive armament, issued 


by the British Admiralty on February 25, 1915, and also found on the 
steamer Woodfield It follows: 
‘ CONFIDENTIAL—NO. 45 
“In no circumstances is this paper to be allowed to fal! into the 


hands of the enemy 
“This paper is for the master’s personal information 
be copied, and when not actually in use is to be kept 
place where it can be destroyed at a moment's notice 
“Such portions as call for immediate action may 
verbally to the officers concerned 


It not 
in safety 


be ated 


commun} 


FEBRUARY 25, 1915 

“ Instructions regarding submarines applicable to vessels carrying a 
defensive armament 

‘1. Defensively armed vessels 
tions for ordinary merchant ships 

“2. In submarine waters guns should be kept in instant readiness 

“3. If a submarine obviously pursuing a ship by day and it is 
evident to the master she has hostile intentions, the ship pursued 


should follow generally the instruc 





Is 


that 


should open fire in self-defense, notwithstanding the submarine may not 
have committed a definite hostile act, such as firing a gun or torpedo 
+. In view of the great difficulty in distinguishing a friend from an 
enemy at night, fire should not be opened after dark unless it is abso 
lutely certain that the vessel fired at is hostile 
‘5. Before opening fire the British colors should be hoisted 
It is essential that fire should not be opened under neutral colors 


URTHER RULES FOR ATTACK 


instructior 


15, printed above, 


of British secret 
instructions No. 
instructions : 


Exhibit 
similar t 


‘ 
addition of 


10 is a 
» and 


the 


copy 
repeats 


following 
































* CONFIDENTIAL—NO. 291 
In no circumstance is this paper to be allowed to fall to the 
hands of the enemy ; 
‘ This uper is fe the masters person nformation it is not to 
be copied, and when not actually in use is to be kept in safety in a 
place where it can destroyed at a moment's notice Such tions 
as eall for immediate action may be communicated verbally to the 
offieers concerned 
APR 1] 
‘Instructions regarding submarines applicable » vessel irrving a 
defensive armament. 
“6. If a defensively armed vessel is pursued by a submarine, the 
master has two alternatives 
“a. To open fire at long range immediately it is tain that t sul 
marine is really in pursui 
‘bh. To retain fire until the submarine has closed to a rang: y SOO 
yards, at which tf likely to be effective 
‘ In view of the very great difficulty of distinguishing tweer diy 
ind hostile submarines it long range (one Lritis! ibmarinu as 
ready been ‘ed at by a merchant vessel which erroneously supposed 
rself to be pursued by the submarine) it strongly ! I led that 
ourse be should be adopted by all defensively armed ships 
“7 A gubmarine’s flag is no guide to he nationality, as German 
submarines frequently fly British colors. 
‘**S. Vessels carrving a defensive armament and proceeding to neut: 
ports must not be painted in neutral colors or wear a neutral flag 
9, It is recommended that in neutral pol I 
Spain, the armament should be concealed as far as possibl \ 
over is recommended for this purpose 
ORDERS TO TROOP TRANSPORTS 
. Exhibit No. 11 purports to be the text of secret insti 
ters of transports carrying troops, issued by e Bri ! ilty. 
May 31, 1915, and found on tl steamer Woodfield rhe ut 
follows 
Memorandum for issue to masters of transport ' v 
Use of rifk nd machine-gun fire t ard 
inst en submarines or t do craf 
1 In daylight a submarine vill probably att k Ww } 
vith only her periscope showing 
At night, in moonlight, a submarine may attack while on t sur 
ce, or with onl conning tower above water, owing to tl diffi 
tv of seeing tl gh the rises at night. 
2. In either se heavy rifle or machine-gun fir vill make it mors 
dificeule fe a ibmarine to make a suecessful shot with a torpedo If 
submerged, no injury will be done to her, but a good volume f fire 
alling just short of th: riseope will make splashes which ndet 
it difficult for the observer to see clearly through the periscope 
}. When a destroyer escort is accompanying a _ transport troops 
ould not epen fire on a ine, ag it may prevent a destroyer 
from rasaming her, noua heir weapons b aded, in order t 
avoid the possibility of an escorting vessel being fired on by iistake, 
especially night 
‘4. When no escort provided machine guns should be in readiness 
to open fire, and a strong party of riflemen should also be on duty, 
o. Military. officer hould be in command both of the machine guns 
and riflemen to contre the hre, 
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“6. A military officer of the watch should be in command of the 
troops on deck Ile should not order tire to be opened on a_ bostil 
submarine or torpedo vessel without the previou ‘ the 2 ter 
or his represeutative—the ship's off r of tl watch 

7. The object of those controlling the fire should be to keep the 
center of the pattern just short of ft! host . i 

‘S. Machire-gun tripods can be lashed t he 1 or othe deck 
fittings. If there is motion on the ship and ! uns ar tted 
with elevating or training gear, it is advisuble to « nect it and 
point the gun by hand 

9. Field guns with recoil mountings might pe b 1 ecured on 
deck in such a manner as to permit of their being fi but t re of 
training would be very restricted, and it is unlikely that gun layers < 
without previous training afloat, could make satisfactory practi from 
a ship with motion on. Their use is not, therefor ecol ded 

“10. In men-of-war it has been the practice for many yea 0 tion 
sentries with ball cartridge on deck opposite the boats in the event of 
collision or other serious emergency likely to the boats being required 
heir duties are to prevent anyone tting into the its itter ng 
to lower the boats without orders from the captain or bh representa 
tives. This practice should be followed in transport 

ADMIRALTY, 

“Sist May, 1915 

The last of the appendices, Ex! No. 12, purports to be instruc 
tions to British merchant vessels in the Mediterranean. illeged to have 
been found on the English steamer Linkmoor {t follows 

“ADMIRALTY SUPERINTENDENT OFFICE, 
Valta, June, 191 

“ Instructions to British merchant vess« passing through the Med 
terranean Sea 

‘It is now certain that there are enemies’ submarines at sea in the 
Mediterranean. 

‘In order to avoid attack you are to keep out of the track of ship 
ping. 

“You are to darken ship at night and are not to show navigation 
lights except at discretion to avoid collision, and all lights are to be 
extinguished when necessity is passed. 

“ You are to carry out the procedure recommended by the Admiralty 
in their printed instructions if a hostile submarine is sighted.” 

The armed merchantmen an issue in Congress 
THE LETTER FROM SENATOR STON TO WHICH TI RESIDENT'S 4 

REPLY 
UNITEep STATS SENATE 
ii hinat / wae 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: Since Senator Kerx, M Loo! i I ta d 

ith 1 on Mor vening I am more troubled than | e bes I 
many a day. I have not felt authorized to repeat our nvé ition, 
but I have attempted, in response to numerous inquiries om my) l 
leagues, t tats them, within the confidence that they should < 
serve, my general rstanding of your attitude I ive stated 
understanding of your attitude to be substantially a: low 

That while you would deeply regret the rejection Great I n 
of Mr. Lansing’s proposal for the disarmament of mi yf 
the allic wi the understanding that Ger ny and h v ll 

it fire ups erc] t ship if sl ha t 
ttempting t I l t tl Ger p 

e the admitted ght ip t 
he iptured p except I I y asst 
safety of passengers and crew ou we! of the opin that (rr t 
Britaiz 1 her all ected tl prope i insisted upor ing 
er mercl t ships sl Ww vith 

Ww 

i disposed ullow armed ve tol ! 
0 you are not favorably dis] sedi to th l 
taking any definite steps toward preventi eri 
mb g upon armed merchant i 
d consider it vour duty if a German wart ld 
merchant ve el f the enem upon whicl ' in 
s ers to hold Germany to rict account 
Members of the Senate and t It e | lled ft ! 
with me. I have felt that the Memb f t! vo 
! with tl ive que m were titled Ww 
nfrontin I understand 
a ‘ vou that Mi ‘ . } Tle ] < 
id isturbed | hat he ( l | iT I ‘ 
to tl effect t f i ‘ying ft ta ‘ 
| it the rr f prepa 
i ich a situntior 1 upor »T t 
oa’ a vho ha ; | t with ‘ keep | that this 
ne ; still th ibject of diplo ind that 3 
he ntn - tn rir vit a pe . linstrmns 
¢ tion -~ 9 ist — ! ' \ la 
untion Cor h » ¢ r er 
neern in the minds of ca ! houghtf ner 

I hav t that it d t 
derstand my personal attitude with respect t this ibject 
and deeply as I would hate to ra i - wit ' I 
ain a mv ense f luty ul ft D t 7 
this Nat to the rtex of this 1 h r 
able obsti rf y of th we r 

zi t the Rep ! 
armed belligerent ships I can n ! t t 
we 1 be ‘ nonstrot is to lx } fensib 

I want t ve with you ! t ! I 
to the last limit: and I want ta t 
with th itmost franknes t nf vit? rand ft 
ment and counse and I want ft ' t ad ' t 

nts, as it seen to n Tam entit lf 

In the meantime I ! t t ! t t 
any Senator or Member cal ted t 
tiations U ! hou 

ou thinl t th ! 
ay that my 

With the ! 
the honor, ’ 
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On the sume day the President addressed the Senator as etl 
lows 
THE PRESIDEN’ LETTER TO SENATOR STONE MADE PUBLIC FEBRUARY 24. 

Tus Wuite House, 
Washington, February 24, 1916. 

My Dear Sexaron: I very warmly appreciate your kind and frank 
Jetter of to-day and feel that it calls for an equally frank reply. 

You are right in assum{ng that [ shall do everything in my power 
to keep the United States out of war. I think the country will feel 
no uneasiness about my course in that respect, Through many anxious 
months I have striven for that object, amidst difficulties more manifold 
than can have been apparcnt upon the surface, and so far I have suc- 
ceeded. 1 do not doubt that I shall continue to succeed. The course 
which the central European powers have announced their intention of 
following in the future with regard to undersea warfare seems for the 
moment to threaten insuperable obstacles, but its apparent meaning 


is so manifestly inconsistent with explicit assurances recently given 
us by those powers with regard to their treatment of merchant vessels 
on the high seas that I must believe that explanations will presently 
ensue which will put a different aspect upon it. We have had no 


reason to question their good faith or their fidelity to their promises 
in the past, and I, for one, feel confident that we shall have none in 
the future 

But in any event our duty is clear. No nation, no group of nations, 
has the right while war is in progress to alter or disregard the prin- 
ciples which all nations have agreed upon in mitigation of the horrors 
and sufferings of war; and if the clear rights of American citizens 
should ever unhappily be abridged or denied by any such action we 
should, it seems to me, have in honor no choice as to what our own 
course should be. 

For my own part I can not consent to any abridgment of the rights 
of American citizens in any respect The honor and self-respect of 
the Nation are involved. We covet peace, and shall preserve it at any 
cost but the loss of honor. To forbid our people to exercise their rights 
for fear we might be called upon to vindieate them would be a deep 
humiliation indeed It would be an implicit, all but an_ explicit, 
acquiescence in the violation of the rights of mankind everywhere and 
of whatever nation or allegience It would be a deliberate abdication 
of our hitherto proud position as spokesmen, even amidst the turmoil 
of war, for the law and the right. It would make everything this Gov 
ernment has attempted and everything that it has achieved during 
this terrible struggle of nations meaningless and futile. 

It is important to reflect that if in this instance we allowed expe- 
diency to take the place of principle the door would inevitably be 
opened to still further concessions. Once accept a single abatement of 
right, and many other humiliations would certainly follow, and the 
whole fine fabric of international law might crumble under our hands, 
piece by piece. What we are contending for in this matter is_of the 
very essence of the things that have made America a sovereign Nation. 
She can not yield them without conceding her own ee as a 
Nation and making virtual surrender of her independent position 
among the nations of the world. 

I um speaking, my dear Senator, in deep solemnity, without heat, 
with a clear consciousness of the high responsibilities of my office and 
as your sincere and devoted friend, If we should unhappily differ, we 
shall differ as friends: but where issues so momentous as these are 
involved we must, just because we are friends, speak our minds with 
out reservation 

Faithfully, yours, 





Wooprow WILSON. 
On the 29th the President wrote Acting Chairman Pou, of the 
Rules Committee: 


THe Write Ilouvsr, 
Washington, February 29, 1916 

My Drar Mr, Port Inasmuch as I learn that Mr. Ilenry, the chair 
man of the Committee on Rules, is absent in Texas, I take the liberty 
of calling your attention, as ranking member of the committee, to a 
matter of grave concern to the country which can, I believe, ve handled, 
under the rules of the House, only by that committee. 

rhe report that there are divided counsels in Congress in regard to 
the foreign policy of the Government is being made industrious use of 
in foreign capitals, IT believe that report to be false, but so long as it 
is anywhere credited it can not fail to do the greatest harm and expose 
the country to the most serious risks I therefore feel justified in ask 
ing that your committee will permit me to urge an early vote upon the 
resolutions with regard to travel on armed merchantmen, which hays 
recently been so much talked about, in order that there may be afforded 


an immediate opportunity for full public discussion and action upon 











them and that all doubts and conjectures may be swept away and our 
foreign relations once more cleared of damaging misunderstandings. 
The matter is of so grave importance and lies so clearly within the 
field of Executive initiative that I venture to hope that your committee 
will not think that IT am taking unwarranted liberty in making this 
suggestion as to the business of the Ilouse, and I yery earnestly com 
mend it to the immediate attention 
Cordially id sincerely, yours, 


Wooprow WILSON, 
The McLemore warning resolution was tabled, which was 
equivalent in parliamentary effect to a refusal to warn American 
citizens from defensively armed belligerent vessels, 


The British Admiralty issued the following instructions to her 
merchuntmen: 
FULL TEXT oF RITISH INSTRUCTIONS TO ARMED LINERS APPROACH OF 
ARINE TO BE DEEMED HOSTILE ACT, 
LONDON, March 2. | 
The British Admiralty to-night officially made public the admiralty 


orders to armed merchantmen given October 2, 1915 

The orders say that the armament of such vessels must be used solely 
for resisting an attack by an armed vessel and for no other purpose. 
As British submarines and aircraft are ordered not to approach mer 
chantmen, the orders say the approach to a British merchantman of a 
submarine is to be regarded as done with a hostile intention, 

The official statement reads as follows: 

“In view of the recent issue by the German Government of a memo 
randum on the treatment of armed merchant ships, the admiralty has 
decided to make public the instructions actually governing the actions 
of British merchant vessels armed for self-defense : 








“ Tnstruction, dated 20th of October, 1915, in re the status of armed 
merchant ships: 

“(1) The right of the crew of a merchant vessel to forcibly resist 
visit and search and fight in self-defense is well recognized in inter 
national law and expressly admitted by the German prize regulations 
in an addendum issued June, 1914, at a time when it was known that 
numerous merchant vessels were being armed for self-defense, 

“(2) Armamert is supplied solely for the purpose of resisting attack 
by an armed enemy vessel and must not be used for any other purpose 
whatsover, 

“(3) An armed merchant vessel, therefore, must not in any cir 
cumstances interfere with or obstruct. the free passage of other mer 
chant vessels or fishing craft, whether these are friendly, neutral, ov 
hostile, 

“(4) The status of a British armed merchant vessel can not be 
changed upon the high seas. 

‘Rules to be observed in the exercise of the right of self-defense: 

“(1) The master or officer in command is responsible for opening 
and ceasing fire. 

“(2) Participation in armed resistance must be confined to persons 
acting under the orders of the master or the officer in command. 

“(3) Before opening fire the British colors must be hoisted. 

“(4) Fire must not be opened or continued from a vessel whieh has 
stopped, hauled down her flag, or otherwise indicated her intention to 
surrender, 

“(5) The expression ‘armament’ includes not only cannon but also 

rifles and machine guns in cases, where these have been supplied. 
“(6) The ammunition used in rifles and machine guns must con 
form to article 23, Hague Convention, 1907; that is, bullets must be 
cased in nickel or other hard substance and must not be split or cut in 
such a way as to canse them to expand or set up on striking a man, 
The use of explosive bullets is forbidden. 

* Circumstances under which armament should be employed : 

“(1) The armament is supplied for the purpose of defense only. 
The object of the master should be to avoid action whenever possible. 

“(2) Experience has shown that hostile submarines and aircraft 
have frequently attacked merchant vessels without warning. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that craft of this description should not be allowed 
to approach to short range, at which a torpedo or bomb launched with 
out notice would almost certainly be effective. British and allied sub- 
marines and aircraft have orders not to approach merchant vessels; 
consequently it may be presumed that any submarine or aircraft which 
deliberately approaches or pursues a merchant vessel does so with hos- 
tile intention. In such cases fire may be opened in self-defense in 
order to prevent the hostile craft from closing to a range at which 
resistance to a sudden attack with bomb or torpedo would be impossible. 

“(3) An armed merchant vessel proceeding to render assistance to 
the crew of a vessel in distress must not seek action with any hostile 
craft, though if she herself is attacked while doing so fire may be 
opened in self-defense. : 

“(4) It should be remembered that the flag is no guide to na- 
tionality. German submarines and armed merchant vessels have fre 
quently employed the British, allied, or neutral colors to approach un 
detected. Though, however, the use of disguise and false colors to 
escape capture is a legitimate ruse de guerre, its adoption by defen 
sively armed merchant ships may easily lead to misconception. Such 
vessels, therefore, are forbidden to adopt any form of disguise which 
might cause them to be mistaken for neutral ships.” 

Admiralty comment : 

“These instructions, which are those at present in force, are the 
latest issued. Successive issues have been made, not by reason of a 
change in policy—the policy throughout has remained unaltered— 
but by improvement in wording and greater clearness of expression, 
to emphasize the purely defensive character of the armament of mer 
chant vessels, 

“It is because of the distorted interpretation given these instruc 
tions as a whole and the very forced character of the interpretation 
given by the German Government to portions which they quote from an 
earlier issue of the instructions that the admiralty felt it desirable 
with a view to allaying neutral anxiety, to publish these in extenso, : 

On the 24th of March the steamer Susser was attacked with- 
out warning. On the following day our Government sent 2 note 
to Germany, which was not made public until the 27th of April. 
The note defines armed-liner law 
NOTIFIES BELLIGERENTS THAT UNITED STATES RecoGNIzZES RIGHT oF 

DEFENSE BY MERCHANTMEN—LIMITS AcTsS OF War CRAFT—Mosr 

Nor Artrack WITHOUT WARNING UNTIL STATUS OF VESSEL IS FULLY 

DETERMINED—AND Musr DISPLAY CoLORS—-MERCHANTMEN WITH 

MANDATORY ORDERS TO ATTACK WAR Crarr Nor IMMUNE THEM 

SELVES. 

TEXT OF TITE MEMORANDUM. 

The memorandum, which sets forth the attitude of the administration 
in clear detail, follows: 

MEMORANDUM ON ARMED MERCHANT VESSELS 

By direction of the President 2 memorandum was preparec during 
March, 1916, in regard to the status of armed merchant vessels in 
neutral ports and on the high seas. This memorandum is now made 
public as a statement of this Government's attitude on that subject: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 25, 1916. 
Es 

The status of an armed merchant vessel of a belligerent is to be 
considered from two points of view: First, from that of a neutral! 
when the vessel enters its ports; and, second, from that of an enemy 
when the vessel is on the high seas. 

First. An armed merchant vessel in neutral ports. 

(1) It is necessary for a neutral Government to determine the statu 
of an armed merchant vessel of belligerent nationality which enters its 
jurisdiction, in order that the Government may protect itself from 
responsibility for the destruction of life and property by permitting its 
ports to be used as bases of hostile operations by belligerent warships 

(2) If the vessel carries a commission or orders issued by a belliger 
ent Government and directing it under penalty to conduct 








rressive 





operations, or if it is conclusively shown to have conducted such 
operationgs, it should be regarded and treated as a warship. 

(3) If sufficient evidence is wanting a neutral Government in order 
to safeguard itself from liability for failure to preserve its neutrality 
may reasonably presume from these facts the status of an armed 
merchant vessel which frequents its waters There is no settled rule 











of international law as to the sufficiency of evidence to establish such 
a presumptton As a result a neutral Government must decide for 
itself the sufficiency of the evidence which it requires to determine the 
character of the vessel. For the guidance of its port officers and other 
officials a neutral Government may therefore declare a standard of 
evidence, but such standard may be changed on account of the general 
conditions of naval warfare or modified on account of the circumstances 
of a particular case. These changes and modifications may be made 
at any time during the progress of the war, since the determination of 
the status of an armed merchant vessel in neutral waters may affect 
the liability of a neutral Government. 

Necond. An armed merchant vessel on the high seas. 

(1) It is necessary for a belligerent warship to determine the status 
of an armed merchant vessel of an enemy encountered on the high seas 
since the rights of life and property of belligerents and neutrals on 
board the vessel may be impaired if its status is that of an enemy 

yarship. 

(2) The determination of warlike character must rest in no case 
upon presumption but upon conclusive evidence, because the respon 
sibility for the destruction of life and property depends on the actual 
facts of the case and can not be avoided or lessened by a standard of 
evidence which a belligerent may announce as creating a presumption 
ot hostile character. On the other hand, to safeguard himself from 
possible liability for unwarranted destruction of life and property the 
belligerent’ should, in the absence of conclusive evidence, act on the 
presumption that an armed merchantman is of peaceful character 

(3) A presumption based solely on the presence of an armament on 
a merchant vessel of an enemy is not a sufficient reason for a_bel- 
ligerent to declare it to be.a warship and proceed to attack it without 
regard to the rights of the persons on board. Conclusive evidence of a 
purpose to use the armament for aggression is essential Consequently 
an armament which a neutral Government, seeking to perform its 
neutral duties, may presume to be intended for aggression might in 
fact on the high seas be used. solely for protection. A neutral Gov 
ernment has no opportunity to determine the purpose of an armament 
on a merchant vessel unless there is evidence in the ship’s papers or 
other proof as to its previous use, so that the Government is justi- 
fied in substituting an arbitrary rule of presumption in arriving at the 
status of the merchant vessel. On the other band, a belligerent war 
ship can on the high seas test by actual experience the purpose of an 
armament on an enemy merchant ves and so determine by direct 
evidence the status of the vessel. 

SUMMARY, 

The status of an armed merchant vesse! as a warship in neutral 
waters may be determined, in the absence of documentary proof or 
conclusive evidence of previous aggressive conduct, by presumption 
derived from all the circumstances of the case. 

The status of such yessel as a warship on the high seas must be 
determined only upon conclusive evidence of aggressive purpose, in the 
absence of which it is to be presumed that the vessel has a private 
and peaceable character, and it should be sa treated by an enemy 
warship. 

In brief, a neutral Government may proceed upon the presumption 
that an armed merchant vessel of belligerent nationality is armed for 
aggression, while a_ belligerent should proceed on the presumption 

t the vessel is armed for protection. Both of these presumptions 
be overcome by evidence—the first by secondary or collateral evi 
ce, since the fact to be established is negative in character; the 
second by primary and direct evidence, since the fact to be established 
is positive in character. 


























IT. 

The character of the evidence upon which the status of an armed 
merchant vessel of belligerent nationality is to be determined when 
visiting neutral waters and when travers the high seas having been 
stated, it is important to consider the rights and duties of neutrals 
and belligerents as affected by the status of armed merchant vessels in 
neutral ports and on the high seas. 

First. The relations of belligerents and neutrals as affected by the 
status of armed merchant vessels in neutral ports 

(1) It appears to be the established rule of international law that 
warships of a belligerent may enter neutral ports and accept limited 















hospitality there upon condition that they leave, as a rule, wit 24 
hours after their arrival. 

(2) Belligerent warships are also entitled to take on fuel once in 
three months in ports of a neutral country. 

( As a mode of enforcing these rules, neutra is t ~ht to 
cause belligerent warshwps failing to comply with them er with 
their officers and crews, to be interned during the remaind wal 

(4) Merebantmen of belligerent nationality, armed only rpos 





of protecticn against the enemy, are entitled to enter and leave neutral 
is without hindrance in the course of legitimate tr 
(5) Armed merchantmen of belligerent na 
sion or orders of their Government to use, aity, theil 

ment for aggressive purposes, or merchantmen which, without such 











commission or orders, have used their armaments for aggressive pu 
poses, are not entitled to the same hospitality in neutral ports as peace 
able armed merchantmen., 

Necond. The relations of belligcrents and neutrals as affects t} 
status of armed merchant vessels on the high scas 

(1) Innocent neutral property on the high seas can not legally be 
confiscated, but is subject to inspection by a belligerent. Re¢ ‘ 

i ion removes this im lity and subjects t 


by a prize court, which is « ged with 
; of the owners of neutral property. 
property engaged in contraband trade, breach of bl 


























ade, or unneutral service obtains the cha rr of enemy pri y 
is subject to seizur vy a belligerent and condemnation by a prize 
(3) When hostile and innocent property is mixed, as in the se 
neutral ship carrying a cargo which is entirely or i ntrab 
this fact can only be detern d by inspection. Su pro 


may be of uncertain character, as it has been freq 
more or less contaminated by association with h 
’ : 





example, under the declaration of London—which, 
sions covering this subject are concerned 

belligerents—the presence of a cargo i 
50 per cent contraband articles impresses the shi 


acter and subjects it to seizure and condemnation by 









(4) Enemy property, including ships and ca iys subject 
to seizure and condemnation, Any enemy prope liger 
ent oa the high seas is a total loss to the owners. T dress 
in a prize court. The only means of avoiding loss is suc- 


cessful 


A 


resistance. 


material, 


belligerent 
orders of its Government imposing penaltiec 
is armed for the purpose of seeking and 
property or hostile neutral property on the seas. 
strength of armament, and its 
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knemy merchant ships have therefore the right to 
arm for the purpose of self-protection 
to) 


warship is 





any vessel which, under commission or 
; entitling it to prize money, 
turing or destroying enemy 
‘he size of the vessel 


sive Llorce are Im- 











defensive o1 








(6) A belligerent warship has, incidental to the right of seizure, the 
right to visit and search all vessels on the high seas for the purpose of 
determining the hostile or innocent character of the vessels and the 
cargoes If the hostile character of the property Ss Known, however, 
the belligerent warship may seize the property without exercising the 


right 


sens 


) 


of visit 
knowledge as 
must display 
When 
which j 


vessel, 


flight 


capture are 


(S) 
certain accepted rules of conduct based on the principles o humanity 


and regard for 


that 


a 


Ss 


and search, 


to the 
ts colors before exercising belligerent rights. 


belligerent 


character 


known to be ene 


the latter 
or by resistan¢ 


some of 


character. <A 


lishes 


practice 


to surrender 
them by 
prey ent 


cent 


(tb) 


ship, 
has 


properly 


uses 


be 


(10) 
rel 


may 


torcee 


may excrcise 


rhe rig 


recognized as equally 
The exercise of the right 


innocent propel 


which 


Is solely for the purpose of obtaining 


ot the property The attacking vessel 


warship meets a merchantman on t byl 


ny owned, and attemy] 
its right of self-protection eithe: 

ht to capture and the right to pre it 
vy jJustinabdi 

of capture is limited, nevertheless 





ty, even if there is detinite knowle¢ 





the property, cargo, as we as the ves . is of enemy 
S a character of these limitations, it has become the estab 

for warships to give merchant vessels an opportunity 
or submit to visit and search before attempting to svize 


The 
the loss of 
neutral 


| 


observance: 


ife of nonce 


property, which we« 
If, however, 
man of belligerent nationality, aware of the approach of an enemy wat 


its 


} 
ie 


h summoned 


exercise 


ease it 


chantman it 


of safety. 
any circumstance 


(11) 


may 


lo 


exercise 


There is 


so when 
of the 
a distinct 


Tore a sum 


of this rule of naval warfare tends to 
mbataunts and the destruction of inno 
yuld result from sudden attack 

mons to surrender is given a merchant 












armament to keep the enemy at a distance, or after it 
to surrender it resists or flees, tl warshi y 
force to compel surren 1 
If the merchantman finally surrenders, the b ore it warsuip 
or take it into custody In the case fan enemy m 
may be sunk, but only if it is impossible to take it int 
port, and provided always that the persons on board are put in a i 
In the case of neutral merchantman, th ght to nk i 
is doubtful 
A merchantman entitled to exercise the righ sel f-| t ’ 
certain of attack by an enemy war ) vis 
right would be so restricted as to ren it ffectua 
differ nee, how ‘ver, between ti exerci of the right 


of self-protection and the-act of cruising the seas in an armed vessel! 
































for the purpose of attacking enemy naval vessels 
(12) In the event that merchar ships ¥ I it j ur 
armed and under commission or I uu i ar 
certain classes of enemy naval vessels for tl purpose of destroying 
them, and are entitled to receive prize mon for such ser from 
their Government, or are liable to a penalt ) re t re t! 
orders given, such merchant ships lose their st IS as iceabl rT 
hant ships and are to a limited extent i d in naval 5 
of their Government ven though it is not t ir s ‘ | 1 to 
mduct hostile operations 
(15) A vessel en d it ity in cor r l : 
mission or orders of its Goy t imposing alt ! ” 
and attacking enemy naval <« POSSess s tainted wi i 
hostile purpose which it can not thi le ¢ s Ww I 
should, therefore, be consi¢ j n d | \ i 
the treatment of a warsh I i ib 1 
taking passage on such a ssel nn x 
that accorded persons who ‘ ird a $ ! . 
ngaged in | I l er wit t 
ders from nds ina t 
to that of a i ai 1 A 
velligerent nt 
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“Third. The British steamer Manchester Engincer: It is impossible 
to establish through the investigation up to the present whether the 
attack on this steamer, which, according to the given description, 
occurred on March 27 in the latitude of Waterford, is attributable to 
a German submarine. The statement regarding the time and place 
of the incident gives no sufficient basis for investigation. It would 
therefore be desirable to have more exact statements of the place, 
time, and attendant circumstances of the attack reported by the 
American Government, in order that the investigation might there- 
upon be brought to a conclusion. 











‘Fourth. The British steamer Hagle Point: This steamer in the 
forenoon of March 28 was called upon to halt by a German sub- 
marine through signal and shot about 100—not 130—sea miles from 


the southwest coast of Ireland, but proceeded. She was thereupon 
fired upon until halted, and without further orders lowered two 
boats, in which the crew took their places. After the commandant 


convinced himself that the boats, which had hoisted sails, had gotten 
clear of the steamer, he sank the steamer, 


“At the time of the sinking a north-northwest wind of the 
strength of two, not ‘a storm wind,’ and a light swell, not ‘a heavy 
sea,’ as stated in the given description, prevailed. The boats there- 


fore had every prospect of being picked up very quickly, because the 
place of the sinking lay on a much-used steamer path. 


“If the crew of the steamer used only two small boats for saving 
themselves the responsibility falls upon themselves, since there were 
till upon the steamer, as the submarine could establish, at least 
four big collapsible boats. 

“Fifth. The French steamer Sussex: Ascertainment of the fact 


whether the Channel steamer Susser was damaged by a German subma- 
rine was rendered extremely difficult, because no exact details of time, 
place, and attendant circumstances of the sinking were known, and also 
because it was impossible to obtain a picture of the — before April 6. 
Consequently the investigation had to be extended to all actions under- 
taken on the day in question—-March 2 in the Channel in the general 
region between Folkstone and Dieppe.” 


In that region, on March 24, a long, black craft without a flag, hav- 
ing a gray funnel, small gray forward works and two high masts, was 


encountered about the middle of the English Channel by a German sub- 


marine. The German commander reached the definite conclusion that 
it was a war vessel, and, indeed, a mine layer of the recently built 
Iinglish Arabic class. He was led to the conviction by the following 


facts: First, by the plain, unbroken deck of the ship; second, the form 
of the stern, sloping downward and backward like a war vessel; third, 
she was painted like a war vessel; fourth, the high speed developed, 


about 18 knots; fifth, the circumstance that the vessel did not cep a 
course northward of the light buoys between Dungeness and }} iV 
Ifead, which, according to the frequent and unvarying observit: of 
German submarines, is about the course of commercial ves but 
kept in the middle of the channel, on a course about in the di tion 


of Le Havre. 

Consequently he attacked the vessel at 3.55 in the afternoon, middle 
European time, 14 sea miles southeast of Bull Rock (Bullock?) Bank, 
the submarine being submerged. The torpedo struck and caused such 
a violent explosion in the forward part of the ship that the entire for- 
ward part was torn away to the bridge. 


The particularly violent explosion warrants the certain conclusion 
that great amounts of munitions were aboard. 
The German commander made a sketch of the vessel attacked by 


him, two drawings of which are inclosed. The picture of the steamer 


Susser, two copies of which are also inclosed, is reproduced photo- 
graphically from the English paper, the Daily Graphic of the 27th 
ultimo, 

A comparison of the sketch and the picture shows that the craft at- 


tacked is not identical with the Susser. The difference in the position 
of the stack and shape of the stern is particularly striking. 

No other attack whatever by German submarines at the time in 
question for the Susser upon the route between Folkstone and Dieppe 
occurred The German Government must therefore assume that the 
injury to the Susser is attributable to another cause than an attack by 
a German submarine. 

lor an explanation of the case the fact may perhaps be serviceable 
that no less than 26 English mines were exploded by shots by German 


naval forees in the channel on the Ist and 2d of April alone. The 
entire sea in that vicinity is, in fact, endangered by floating mines 
and by torpedoes that have not sunk. Off the English coast it is 
further endangered in an increasing degree through German mines 


which have been laid against enemy naval forces. 

Should the American Government have at its disposal further ma- 
terial for a conclusion upon the case of the Susser, the German Gov- 
ernment would ask that it be communicated, in order to subject this 
material also to an investigation. 

In the event that differences of opinion should develop hereby be- 
tween the two Governments, the German Government now declares 
itself ready to have the facts of the case established through mixed 
commissions of investigation, in accordance with the third title of 
The Ilague agreement, for the peaceful settlement of international 
conflicts, November 18, 1907. 

The undersigned, while requesting that you communicate 
to the Government of the United States, takes occasion to 
the ambassador the assurance of his distinguished esteem. 


the above 
renew to 


JaAGow. 

On the 18th day of April our Government addressed Germany 
the now famous note, considered by many as an ultimatum: 

TEXT OF THE AMERICAN NOTE TO GERMANY. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATS, 
Washington, April 18, 1916. 
Phe SECRETARY OF STATE TO AMBASSADOR GERARD : 

You are instructed to deliver to the secretary 
communication reading as follows: 

“TI did not fail to transmit immediately, by telegraph, to my Govern- 
ment your excellency’s note of the 10th instant in regard to certain 
attacks by German submarines, and particularly in regard to the dis- 
astrous explosion which, on March 24 last, wrecked the French steam 
ship Sussew in the English Channel. I have now the honor to deliver, 
under instructions from my Government, the following reply to your 
excellency : F 

“Information now in the possession of the Government of the United 
States fully establishes the facts in the case of the Susser, and the 
inferences which my Government has drawn from that information it 
regards as confirmed by the circumstances set forth in your excel- 
lency’s note of the 10th instant. On the 24th of March, 1916, at about 
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2.50 o’clock in the afternoon, the unarmed steamer Sussea, with 225 or 
more passengers on board, among whom were a number of American 
citizens, was torpedoed while crossing from Folkestone to Dieppe. ‘The 
Sussex had never been armed, was a vessel known to be habitual! 
used for the conveyance of passengers across the English Channel, 
and was not following the route taken by troopships or supply ships. 
About 80 of her passengers, noncombatants of all ages and sexes, includ- 
ing citizens of the United States, were killed or injured. 

“A careful, detailed, and scrupulously impartial investigation by 
naval and military officers of the United States has conclusively estab- 
lished the fact that the Sussex was torpedoed without warning or sum- 
mons to surrender, and that the torpedo by which she was struck was 
of German manufacture. In the view of the Government of the United 
States these facts from the first made the conclusion that the torpedo 
was fired by a German submarine unavoidable. It now considers that 
conclusion substantiated by the statements of your excellency’s note. 
A full statement of the facts upon which the Government of the United 
States has based its conclusion is inclosed. 

“The Government of the United States, after having given carefal 
consideration to the note of the Imperial Government of the 10th of 
April, regrets to state that the impression made upon it by the state- 
ments and proposals contained in that note is that the Imperial Gov- 
ernment has failed to appreciate the gravity of the situation, which 
has resulted not alone from the attack on the Sussex but from the 
whole method and character of submarine warfare as disclosed by the 
unrestrained practice of the commanders of German undersea craft 
during the past 12 months and more in the indiscriminate destruction 
of merchant vessels of all sorts, nationalities, and destinations. If the 
sinking of the Susser had been an isolated case, the Government of the 
United States might find it possible to hope that the officer who was 
responsible for that act had willfully violated his orders or had been 
criminally negligent in taking none of the precautions they prescribed, 
and that the ends of justice might be satisfied by imposing upon him 
an adequate punishment, coupled with a formal disavowal of the act 
and payment of a suitable indemnity by the Imperial Government. 
But though the attack upon the Sussea was manifestly indefensible and 
caused a loss of life so tragical as to make it stand forth as one of 
the most terr*ble examples of the inhumanity of submarine warfare as 
the commanders of German vessels are conducting it, it unhappily does 
not stand alone. 

“On the contrary, the Government of the United States is forced by 
recent events to conclude that it is only one instance, even though one 
of the most extreme and most distressing instances, of the deliberate 
method and spirit of indiscriminate destruction of merchant vessels of 
all sorts, nationalities, and destinations which have become more and 
more unmistakable as the activity of German undersea vessels of war 
has in recent months been quickened and extended. 

“The Imperial Government will recall that when, in February, 1915, 
it announced its intention of treating the waters surrounding Great 
Britain and Ireland as embraced within the seat of war and of destroy- 
ing all merchant ships owned by its enemies that might be found within 
that zone of danger, and warned a!) vessels, neutrals as well as bel- 
ligerent, to keep out of the waters thus proscribed or to enter them at 
their peril, the Government of the United States earnestly protested. 
It took the position that such a policy could not be pursued without 
constant gross and palpable violations of the accepted law of nations, 
particularly if submarine craft were to be employed as its instruments, 
inasmuch as the rules prescribed by that law, rules founded on the 
principles of humanity and established for the protection of the lives 
of noncombatants at sea, could not in the nature of the case be ob- 
served by such vessels It based its protest on the ground that persons 
of neutral nationality and vessels of neutral ownership would be ex- 
posed to extreme and intolerable risks. and that no right to close any 
part of the high seas could lawfully be asserted by the Imperial Govern- 
ment in the circumstances then existing. The law of nations in these 


matters, upon which the Government of the United States based that 
protest, is not of recent origin or founded upon merely arbitrary prin- 


ciples set up by convention. It is based, on the contrary, upon manifest 
principles of humanity and has long been established with the approval 
and by the express assent of all civilized nations. 

“The Imperial Government, notwithstanding, persisted in carrying 
out the policy .nnounced, expressing the hope that the dangers involved, 
at any rate to neutral vessels, would be reduced to a minimum by the 
instructions which it had issued to the commanders of its submarines, 
and assuring the Government of the United States that it would take 
every possible precaution both to respect the rights of neutrals and to 
safeguard the lives of noncombatants. 

“In pursuance of this policy of submarine warfare against the com- 
merece of its adversaries, thus announced and thus entered upon in 
despite of the solemn protest of the Government of the United States, 
the commanders of the Imperial Government’s undersea vessels have 
carried on practices of such ruthless destruction which have made it 
mor? and more evident as the months have gone by that the Imperial 
Government has found it impracticable to put any such restraints upon 
them as it had hoped and promised to put. Again and again the Im- 
perial Government has given its solemn assurances to the Government 
of the United States that at least passenger ships would not % thus 
dealt with, and yet it has repeatedly permitted its undersea command- 
ers to disregard those assurances with entire impunity. As recently as 
February last it gave notice that it would regard all armed merchant- 
men owned by its enemies as part of the armed naval forces of its ad- 
versaries and deal with them as with men-of-war, thus, at least by 
implication, pledging itself to give warning to vessels which were not 


armed and to accord security of life to their passengers and crews; but 
even this limitation their submarine commanders have _ recklessly 
ignored. s ‘ 

“Vessels of neutral ownership, even vessels of neutral ownership 


bound from neutral port to neutral port, have been destroyed, along 
with vessels of belligerent ownership, in constantly increasing numbers. 
Sometimes the merchantmen attacked have been warned and summoned 
to surrender before being fired on or torpedoed ; sometimes their pas- 
sengers and crews have been vouchsafed the poor security of being 
allowed to take to the ship’s boats before the ship was sent to the bot- 
tom. Zut. again and again no warning has been given, no escape even 
to the ship’s boats allowed to those on board. Great liners like the 
Lusitania and Arabic and mere passenger boats Iike the Susser haye 
been attacked without a moment’s warning, often before they have even 
become aware that they were in the presence of an armed ship of the 
enemy, and the lives of noncombatants, passengers and crew, have been 
destroyed wholesale and in a manner which the Government of the 
United States can not but regard as wanton and withont the slightest 
color of justification. No limit of any kind has, in fart, been set to 
their indiscriminate pursuit and destruction of merchantmen of all 
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observed by such vessels. It based its protest on the ground that per 
sons of neutral nationality and vessels of neutral ownership would 
be exposed to extreme and intolerable risks, and that no right to close 
any part of the high seas against their use or to expose them to such 
risks could lawfully be asserted by any belligerent Government. The 
law of nations in these matters, upon which the Government of the 
United States based its protest, is not of recent origin or founded upon 
merely arbitrary principles set up by convention. It is based, on the 
contrary, upon manifest and imperative principles of humanity, and 
has long been established with the approval and by the express assent 
of all civilized nations. 

Notwithstanding the earnest protest of our Government, the Imperial 
German Government at once proceeded to carry out the policy it had 
announced. It expressed the hope that the dangers involved, at any 
rate the dangers to neutral vessels, would be reduced to a minimum by 
the instructions which it had issued to its submarine commanders, and 
assured the Government of the United States that it would take every 
possible precaution both to respect the rights of neutrals and to safe- 
guard the lives of noncombatants. 

What has actually happened in the year which has since elapsed 
has shown that those hopes were not Justified, those assurance insus- 
ceptible of being fulfilled. In pursuance of the policy of submarine 


warfare against the commerce of its adversaries thus announced and 
entered upon by the Imperial German Government despite the sol- 


emn protest of this Government, the commanders of German undersea 


vessels have attacked merchant ships with greater and greater ac- 
tivity, not only upon the high seas surrounding Great Britain and 
Ireland but wherever they could encounter them, in a way that has 
grown more and more ruthless, more and more indiscriminate as the 


months have gone by, less and less observant of restraints of any kind, 
and have delivered their attacks without compunction against vessels 
of every nationality and bound upon every sort of errand. Vessels of 
neutral ownership, even vessels of neutral ownership bound from neutral 
port to neutral port, have been destroyed along with vessels of bellig- 
erent ownership in constantly increasing numbers. Sometimes the mer- 
chantman attacked has been warned and summoned to surrender before 
being fired on or torpedoed ; sometimes passengers or crews have been 
vouchsafed the poor security of being allowed to take to the ship's boats 
before she was sent to the bottom. But again and again no warning 
has been given, no escape even to the ship’s boats allowed to those on 
board. What this Government foresaw must happen has happened. 
Tragedy has followed tragedy on the seas in such fashion, with such 
attendant circumstances as to make it grossly evident that warfare of 
such a sort, if warfare it be, can not be carried on without the most 
palpable violation of the dictates alike of right and of humanity. What- 
ever the disposition and intention of the Imperial German Government, 
it has manifestly proved impossible for it to keep such methods of attack 
upon the commerce of its enemies within the bounds set by either the 
reason or the heart of mankind. , 


the Imperial German Government as given in entire sincerity and 





good faith and has hoped, even against hope, that it would prove to be 
possible for the German Government so to order and control the acts 
of its naval commanders as to square its policy with the principl of 
humanity as embodied in the law of the nations. It has been w g 





to wait until the significance of the facts became absolutely 
takable and susceptible of but one interpretation. 
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That point has now unhappily been reached. The facts 
ceptible of but one interpretation. The Imperial German Gover 
has been unable to put any limits or restraints upon its warfare 
against either freight or passenger ships. It has therefore become 
painfully evident that the position which this Government took at the 
very outset is inevitable, namely, that the use of submarines for the 
destruction of an enemy's commerce is of necessity, because of the 


very character of the vessels employed and the very methods of attack 
which their employment, of course, involves, incompatible with the 
principles of humanity, the long-established and incontrovertible rights 
of neutrals, and the sacred immunities of noncombatants. 

I have deemed it my duty, therefore, to say to the Imperial German 
Government that if it is still its purpose to prosecute relentless and 
indiscriminate warfare against vessels of commerce by the use of sub- 
marines, notwithstanding the now demonstrated impossibility of con 
ducting that warfare in accordance with what the Government of the 
United States must consider the sacred and indisputable rules of inter- 
national law and the universally recognized dictates of humanity, the 
Government of the United States is at last forced to the conclusion 
that there is but one course it can pursue, and that unless the Imperial 
German Government should now immediately declare and effect an 
abandonment of its present methods of warfare against passenger and 
freight carrying vessels this Government can have no choice but to 
sever diplomatic relations with the Government of the German Empire 
altogether. 


This decision I have arrived at with the keenest regret; the possi 
bility of the action contemplated [ am sure all thoughtful Americans 
will look forward to with unaffected reluctance. But we can not 
forget that we are in some sort and by the force of circumstances the 


responsible spokesmen of the rights of humanity, and that we can not 
remain silent while those rights seem in process of being swept utterly 
away in the maelstrom of this terrible war. We owe it to a due regard 
for our own rights as a Nation, to our sense of duty as a representative 
of the rights of neutrals the world over, and to a just conception of the 
rights of mankind to take this stand now with the utmost solemnity 
and firmness, 


I have taken it, and taken it in the confidence that it will meef with 
your approval and support. All sober-minded men must unite tn hoping 
that the Imperial German Government, which has in other circum- 
stances stood as the champion of all that we are now contending for 


in the interest of humanity, may recognize the justice of our demands. 
and meet them in the spirit in which they are made. 
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Sth of this month Germany made reply to our note, 
ihe main seems to meet our demand. The significant 
is in the following words: 

In accordance with the general prinicples of visit and search and the 


destruction of merchant vessels recognized by international law, suck 
vessels, both within and without the area declared a naval war zone, 
shall not be sunk without warning and without saving human lives, 


unless the ship attempt to escape or offer resistance, 
TEXT OF GERMANY’S REPLY TO OUR NOTE. 
BERLIN, May 5, 1916. : 
(By wireless to Sayville.) 
Following is the text of the note of the German Government in reply 
to the American note respecting submarine warfare, delivered yesterday 
by Gottlieb von Jagow, the foreign secretary, to Ambassador Gerard: 


The und ned, on behalf of the Imperial German Government, has 
the honor to present to his exeellency the ambassador of the United 
States, Mr. James W. Gerard, the following reply to the note of April 20 
regaiding the conduct of German submarine warfare: 

‘The German Government handed over to the proper naval authori- 
ties ‘ early investigation the evidence concerning the Sussex, as com- 
municated by the Government of the United States. Judging by the 


results that the investigation has hitherto yielded, the German Govern- 
ment is alive to the possibility that the ship mentioned in the note of 
April 10 as having been torpedoed by a German submarine is actually 
identical with the Susser. 

“The German Government begs to reserve further communication on 
the matter until certain points are ascertained, which are of decisive 
importance for establishing the facts of the case. Should it turn out 
that the commander was wrong in assuming the vessel to be a man-of- 
war, the German Government will not fail to draw the consequence 
resulting therefrom, 

In connection with the case of the Sussex the Government of the 
United States made a series of statements, the gist of which is the 
assertion that the incident is to be considered but one instance of a 
deliberate method of indiscriminate destruction of vessels of all sorts, 
nationalities, and destinations by German submarine commanders. 

“The German Government must emphatically repudiate the assertion. 
The German Government, however, thinks it of little avail to enter 
into details in the present stage of affairs, more particularly as the 
Government of the United States omitted te substantiate the assertion 
by reference to concrete facts. 

“The German Government will only state that it has imposed far- 
reaching restraints upon the use of the submarine weapon, solely in 
consideration of neutrals’ interests, in spite ef the fact that these re- 
strictions are necessarily of advantage to Germany's enemies. No such 
consideration has ever been shown neutrals by Great Britain and her 
allies. 

“The German submarine forces have had, in fact, orders to conduct 
ithe submarine warfare in accordance with the general principles of 
visit and search and the destruction of merchant vessels recognized by 
international law, the sole exception being the conduct of warfare 
against enemy trade carried on enemy freight ships encountered in 
the war zone surrounding Great Britain. With regard to these, no 
assurances have ever been given to the Government of the United 
States. No such assurances are contained in the declaration of Febru- 
ary &, 1916. 

‘The German Government can not admit any doubt that these orders 
were given or are executed in good faith. Errors actually occurred. 
They can in no kind of warfare be avoided altogether. Allowances must 
be made in the conduct of naval warfare against an enemy resorting to 
all kinds of ruses, whether permissible or illicit. 

‘But apart from the possibility of errors, naval warfare, just like 
warfare on land, implies unavoidable dangers for neutral persons and 
goods entering the fighting zone. Even in cases where the naval action 
is confined to ordinary forms of cruiser warfare, neutral persons and 
goods repeatedly come to grief. 

“The German Government has repeatedly and explicitly pointed out 
the dangers from mines that have led to the loss of numerous ships. 

“The German Government has made several proposals to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in order to reduce to a minimum for 
American travelers and goods the inherent dangers of naval warfare. 
Unfortunately the Government of the United States decided not to ac- 
cept the proposals. Had it accepted, the Government of the United 
States would have been instrumental in preventing the greater part of 
the accidents that American citizens have met with in the meantime. 

“The German Government still stands by its offer to come to 
agreement along these lines. 

“As the German Government repeatedly declared, it can not dispense 
with the use of the submarine weapon in the conduct ef warfare against 






an 


enemy trade The German Government, however, has now decided to 
make a further concession, adapting methods of submarine war to the 
interests of neutrals. In reaching its decision the German Government 
is actuated by considerations which are above the level of the disputed 
question. 

‘The German Government attaches no less importance to the sacred 
principles of humanity than the Government of the United States, 
it again fully takes into account that both Governments for many years 

operated in developing international law in conformity with these 

principles, the ultimate object of which has always been to confine 

warfare on ind land to armed forces of belligerents and safeguard 
far as possible noncombatants against the horrors of war. 

‘But although these considerations are of great weight, they alone 
would not, under present circumstances, have determined the attitude 
of the Gi in Government For in answer to the appeal by the Govy- 

nment ¢ the United States on behalf of the sacred principles of 
humanity and international law, the German Government must repeat 
once more, with all emphasis, that it was not the German, but the Brit 
ish, Government which ignored all accepted rules of international law 
and extended this terrible war to the lives and property of noncom- 
batants, having no regard whatever for the interests and rights of 
neutrals and noncombatants that through this method of warfare have 


been severely injured. 
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“Tn self-defense against the illegal conduct of British warfare, while 
ehting a bitter struggle for national existence, Germany had to resort 
to the hard but effective weapon of submarine warfare. 

“As matters atand, the German Government can not but reiterate 
regret that the sentiments of humanity, which the Government of the | 


I'nited States extends with such fervor to the unhappy victims of sub 
marine warfare, are not extended with the same warmth of feeling to 
many millions of women and children who, according to the avowed 


intention of the British Government, shall be starved, and who by su€er- 








ings shall force the victorious armies of the central powers into igne- 
minious capitulation. , 


“The German Governmeat, in agreement with the German people, 


fails to understand this discrimination, all the more as it has repeated ly 
and explicitly declared itself ready to use the submarine im 


id weapon 
strict conformity with the rules of international law as recognized before 


the outbreak of the war, if Great Britain likewise was ready to adapt 
the conduct of warfare to these rules. 

“ Several ——— made by the Gevernment ef the United States te 
prevail upon the British Government to act aceordingly failed because 
of flat refusal on the part of the British Government. Moreover, Great 
Britain again and again has violated international law, surpassing alt 
bounds in outraging neutral rights. The latest measure adopted by 
Great Britain, declaring German bunker coal contraband and establish- 
ing conditions under which English bunker coal alone is supplied to 
neutrals, is nothing but an unheard-of attempt by way of exaction to 
force neutral tonnage into the service of British trade war. 

“The German people knows that the Government of the United States 
has the power to confine the war to armed forces of the belligerent coun- 
tries, in the interest of humanity and maintenance of international law. 
The Government of the United States would have been certain of attain 
ing this end had it been determined to insist, against Great Britain, on 
the incontrovertible rights to freedom of the seas. But as matters stand 
the German people is under the impression that the Government of the 
United States, while demanding that Germany, struggling for existence, 
shall restrain the use of an effective weapon, and while making com- 
pliance with these demands a conditien for maintenance of relations 
with Germany, confines itself to protests against illegal methods adopted 
by Germany’s enemies. Moreover, the German people knows to what 
considerable extent its enemies are supplied with all kinds of war mate- 
rial from the United States, 

“It will, therefore, be understood that the appeal made by the Goy- 
ernment of the United States to sentiments of humanity and principles 
of international law can not, under the circumstances, meet the same 
hearty response from the German people which such an appeal other- 
wise always is certain to find here. tf the German Government, never- 
theless, is resolved to go to the utmost limit of concessions, it has been 
guided not alone by the friendship connecting the two great nations 
for over 100 years, but also by the thought of the great doom which 
threatens the entire civilized world should the ernel and sanguinary 
war be extended and prolonged. 

o The German Government, conscious of Germany’s strength, twice 
within the last few months announced before the world its readiness 
to make peace on a basis safeguarding Germany’s vital interests, thus 
indicating that it is not Germany’s fault if peace is still withheld from 
the nations of Europe. The German Government feels all the more 
justified in declaring that responsibility could not be borne before the 
forum of mankind and in history if after 21 months of the war’s dura 
tion the submarine question, under discussion between the German Govy- 
ernment and the Government of the United States, were to take a turn 
seriously threatening maintenance of peace between the two nations. 

“As far as lies with the German Government, it wishes to prevent 
things from taking such a course. The German Government, moreover, 
is prepared to do its utmost to confine operations of the war for the 
rest of its duration to the fighting forces of the belligerents, thereby 
also insuring the freedom of the seas, a principle upon which the Ger- 
man Government believes, now as before, that it is in agreement with 
the Government of the United States. 

“The German Government, guided by this idea, notifies the Govern- 
ment of the United States that German naval forces have reeeived the 
following order: 

**In aecordance with the general principles of visit and search and 
the destruction of merchant vessels, recognized by international law, 
such vessels, both within and without the area declared a naval war 
zone, Shall not be sunk without warning and without saving human lives 
unless the ship attempt to escape or offer resistance.’ 

* But neutrals can not expect that Germany, forced to fight for exist 
ence, shall, for the sake of neutral interests, restrict the use of an 
effective weapon, if the enemy is permitted to continue to apply at will 
methods of warfare violating rules of international law. Such a de 
mand would be incompatible with the character of neutrality, and the 
German Government is convinced that the Government of the United 
States does not think of making such a demand, knowing that the Gov 
ernment of the United States repeatedly declares that it is determined 
to restore the principle of freedom of the seas, from whatever quarter 
it has been violated, 

“Accordingly, the German Government is confident that in cons 
quence of the new orders issued to the naval forces the Government of 
the United States will also now consider all impediments removed which 
may have been in the way of a mutual cooperation toward restoration 
of the freedom of the seas during the war, as suggested in the note of 
July 23, 1915, and it does not doubt that the Government of the United 
States will now demand and insist that the British Government shall 
forthwith observe the rules of international law universally recognized 
before the war, as are laid down in the notes presented by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to the British Government December 28, 1914, 
and November 5, 1915. 

“Should steps taken by the Government of the United States not 
attain the object it desires, to have the laws of humanity followed by all 
belligerent nations, the German Government would then be facing a new 
situation in which it must reserve to itself complete liberty of decision. 

“The undersigned avails himself of this opportunity to renew to the 
American ambassador assurances of highest consideration. 

“Von Jacow.” 

This position on the sensitive submarine issue indicated 
clearly Germany’s desire to avoid the steps which might lead to 
severing diplomatic relations. It was partially anticipated in 
the address of the chancellor, Von Hollweg, in the Reichstag 
on the 5th of April, about 10 days after our note on the Sussez, 
out of which the latest controversy arose. The address in purt, 
as given out from Berlin, is as follows: 

BERLIN, April 5, 1916. 
(By wireless to Sayville.) 


In the Reichstag to-day Chancellor Bethmann Hollweg, in the most 


comprehensive speech he has delivered since the war began, derided the 


reports—-calumniously circulated by the allies, be said--that Germany 
contemplated an attack upon the United States after the Kuropean war 
was ended, and had designs upon the territory of South American 
States, 
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The chaneeclior, whose address was delivered to a crowded house, also 
spoke of the questions presented in relation to the principle of national- 
ity, considering the Polish, Lithuanian, Livonian, Belgian, and Flemish 
probiems. He insisted upon the necessity of guaranteeing the peace of 
Europe after the war, and also of securing this result by giving to these 
races opportunity of free evolution along the lines of their natural in- 
dividualities and mother tongues. 

‘TOWARD A FUTURE OF LIBERTY.” 

At the conclusion of his address the chancellor elicited great applause 
by saying: 

“The spirit ef union shall lead us, as it shall lead our children and 
grandchildren, through the struggles of their fathers, toward a future 
of strength and liberty.” 

The chancellor began his address with a review of the military situ- 
ation. He said that since his last mpesch in the Reichstag the Dar- 
danelles enterprise had ended as a failure; that the Serbian campaign, 
with the assistance of Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria, had been brought 
to a victorious conclusion, and that Montenegro and Albania likewise 
were now in the hands of Germany’s allies; that the British attempt 
to relieve Kut-el-Amara, in Mesopotamia, had been vain; that the Rus- 
sians, although they had succeeded in occupying Erzerum with superior 
numbers, had found their advance checked by strong Turkish forces; 
that Russian attacks against the front in East Galicia and Italian at- 
tacks against the Isonzo positions had been beaten back. Moreover, he 
said, the Russians had driven columns against the German lines, but 
their assaults had broken down before Field Marshal von Hindenburg 
and his “ heroes.” 

The chancellor declared that the reports of the enemies of this nation 
that the German military force had been expended were erroneous, as 
the Verdun_battle had proved that where operations were prepared with 
great foresight and where the bravery of German troops was called 
into play one advantage after another had been obtained. He then ex- 
pressed the nation’s thanks to the soldiers and their leaders. 

Discussing attempts which he said were being made to starve Ger- 
many, Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg continued : 

“T understood that in 1915 our enemies would not give up this hope, 
but I do not understand how cool heads, after the experience of 1915, 
can cling to it Our enemies forget that, thanks to the organizing 
powers of the whole nation, Germany is equal to the task of distribu- 
tion of food supplies 


“MORAL RESERVES "’ AGAINST STARVATION 


‘Our enemies forget that in cases im which there is a real shortage 
the German Nation is able to make use of moral reserves which en- 
able us to lower our standard of life, which has risen remarkably dur- 
ing the last decades. What would it mean, for imstance, if the con- 
sumption of meat should temporarily be lowered to the level of the 
seventies? I should think our adversaries would remember how strong 
was the German race of those days.” 

Conditions of life in Germany were not easy, the chancellor con- 
tinued, but the difficulties were being met in admirable fashion by the 
entire nation, especially the poorer classes. The crop reports indicated, 
he said, that all the winter crops were good; in fact, the reports had 
not been so favorable for many years previously. The harvest of 1915 
was the worst of decades; nevertheless, the stecks of grain for bread- 
making not only would be sufficient, but provided for a considerable re- 
serve with which to begin the new year. 

“We shall net run short of anything in the future, as we have not 
done in the past,’’ he said. 

The chancellor asserted that it was the intention of Germany's 
enemies to extend the war to the women and children of the nation by 
starving them, and that for this purpose Great Britain and her allies 
had interfered with the trade of neutrals. 

“'The American note of November 5, 1915, gave an exact description 
of British violations of the nations’ laws,’’ he continued, “ but as far as 
I know it has not been answered up to this day. 

“No fair-minded neutral, no matter whether he favors us or not, cam 
doubt our right to defend ourselves against this war of starvation, 
which is contrary to international law. No one can ask us to permit 
our arms of defense to be wrested frem our hands. We use them, and 
must use them. We respect legitimate rights of neutral trade and com- 
merce, but we have a right te expect that this will be appreciated, and 
that our right and our duty be recognized—to use all means against 
this policy of starvation, which is a jeering insult not only to all laws 
of nations but also to the plainest duties of humanity.” 


“THERE MUST BE A NEW BELGIUM.” 


Amid profound silence and the deep attention of the whole house the 
hancellor turned to the Polish problem and to that of nationalities im 
general, saying: 

“ Neither Germany nor Austria-Hungary intended to touch the Polish 
question, but the fate of battles brought them in contact with it. Now 
this problem stands before the world and needs to be solved. Germany 
and Austria-Hungary must and will solve it. History will not admit that 
after such earthquakes things will ever become what they were before. 

“After the war there must be a new Belgium. 

**Pormely Poland was left in the hands of the tchinovnik [Russian 
police agent]. Even members of the Russian Duma have frankly ad 
mitted that he ought not to return to the place where Germans, Aus- 
trians, and Poles have honestly labored in the interests of this unfortu- 
nate land. 

“ Mr. Asquith also mentions the principle of nationality. If he puis 
himself in the position of this uneconquered and unconquerable adver 
sary, can he really suppose that Germany will ever of her own free will 
deliver into the hands of reactionary Russia the nations between the 
Baltic and the Volhynian swamps who have been freed by her and by 
her allies—no matter whether they are Poles or Lithuanians or Livo- 
nians of the Baltic? ” 

DENIES HOPE OF AMERICAN CONQUESTS. 

Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg protested vigorously against the repert 
that Germany now or in the future contemplated aggression against the 
United States. 

"eae latest offspring of the calumniating campaign directed against 

us,” he safd, “is a report that after the end of this war we shall rush 
against the American Continent, and that we shall attempt to conquer 
Canada. 
_* This is the silliest ef all the imputations invented against us. 
Wqually silly are the reports that we contemplate the acquisition of any 
territory on American soil, as in Brazil, or in any American country 
whatsoever. 

“We fight for our existence and for our future. For Germany and 
not for space in a foreign country are Germany’s sons blecding and 
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dying on the battle field. Every one among us knows this, and it maker 
our hearts and nerves so strong. This moral force strengthens our will 
in order not only to weather the storm but also to achieve final vietory.” 

The chancellor intimated that any suggestions of peace on the basis 
of the destruction of Prussian military power would make possible only 
one answer—the German sword. 


Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg turned to the subject of eventual condi 


tions of peace after a brief reference to the entrance of Portugal inte 
the war. He pointed out that in his speech of September 9 he had de- 
clared readiness to enter into discussion of peace, but that then, as now, 
Germany’s enemies declined his offer. 

“Let us suppose I suggest to Mr. Asquith to sit down with me at a 
table and examine the possibilities of peace,” h mtinued, “‘and Mr. 


Asquith begins with a claim of definitive and complete destruction of 
Prussia’s military power. The conversation would be ended before it 
began. To these peace conditions only one answer would be left, and 
this answer our sword must give. 

FUTURE SLAUGHTER BLAMED ON ALLIES. 

“If our adversaries want to continue the slaughter of human beings 
and the devastation of Europe theirs will be the guilt, and we shall 
have to stand it as men.” 

The chancellor introduced a personal touch in the following passage: 

“When I was last at headquarters I stood with the Emperor at a 
place to which I had accompanied him one year previously. The Em 
peror remembered this and, deeply moved, pointed out the enormous 
changes that had taken place since that time. Then the Russians were 
on the ridge of the Carpathians. At Corlice we had just begun to break 
through the enemy's lines, and Hindenburg’s powerful offensive had 
just been started. Now we are deep in Russia. 

“The British and French at that time had attacked Gallipoli, and 
were hoping to arouse the Balkans against us. Now the Bulgarians 
stand firmly on our side. Then we were engaged in the defensive 
Champagne battle, and now, at the Emperor's word, the cannon resound 
in the Verdun battle. Deep gratitude to God, to the army, and to the 
nation filled the Emperor’s heart. 

AIMS TO RESCUE EUROPE FROM CHAOS. 

“Our enemies wish to destroy united, free Germany,” the chancellor 
went on. ‘* They desire that Germany shall be again as weak as during 
past centuries, a prey of all lusts ef domination of her neighbors, and 
the scapegoat of Europe, beaten back forever in the dominion of eco 
nomic evolution, even after the war. That is what our enemies meau 
when they speak of definitive destruction of Prussia’s military power. 

“And what is our intention? The sense and aim of this war is for 
us the creation of a Germany so firmly united, so strongly protected, 
that no one ever will feel the temptation to annihilate us; that every 
one in the world will concede to us the right of free exercise of our 
peaceful endeavors. This Germany, and not the destruction of other 
races, is what we wish. Our aim is the lasting rescue of the Furopean 
Continent, which is now shaken to its very foundation.” 





SAYS PEACE MUST BE LASTING. 

Referring to the conditions which he wished to see prevail at the end 
of the war, the chancellor said: 

“ This new Europe in many respects cau not resemble the past. The 
blood which has been shed will never be repaid and the wealth which 
has been destroyed can only slowly be replaced. But whatever else 
this Europe may be it must be for the nations that inhabit it a land 
of peaceful labor. The peace which shall end this war shall be a last- 
ing peace. It must not bear the germ of new wars, but must provide 
for a peaceful arrangement of European questions.” 

The chancellor declared that England wished to see military 
tions ended, but hoped then to continue the commercial war with re- 
doubled violence, adding: 

“First the British endeavor to destroy our military and then our 
economic policy. Everywhere there is brutal lust of destruction and 
of annihilation and domination to cripple a nation of 70,000,000 
people. 

ie to colonial questions, he quoted Bismarck to the effect that the 
fate of colonies was decided on the Continent. He asserted that Ger- 
many’s enemies were now actively engaged in inventing new formulas 
in order to maintain the spell of illusion, hatred, and deception which 
bound them. 


opera 


ALLIES’ “ LUST OF REVENGE.” 

“Of all the nations in the war,’ he continued, “only Germany ha 
been threatened by her enemies and by their responsible spokesmer 
with annihilation, with partition of her realm, with destruction of her 
essential political and economic forces, no matter whether they called 
them Prussianism or militarism or barbarism. The forces which before 
the war bound together the anti-German coalition were lust of 
quest. lust of revenge, and jealousy against German competition in the 
world’s markets. During the war they have remained powerful with 
the Governments of our enemies in spite of all defeats 

“This is still the object and aim of the war alike in St. Petersburg 
(Petrograd), Paris, and London. 

‘To this we oppose that Germany in this war had only one aim 
namely, to defend herself, to maintain her existence, to | 
back from the German frontiers. and whenever their lust of dest 
had shown itself to drive them back as quickly as possible, 

*“ We did not want this war. We felt no desire to change our fron- 
tiers when the war began against our 





ud her enen 


will. We threatened no n 
with annihilation of her existence or with destruction of her national 
life.” 

* LOVED PEACE MORE THAN ALL OTHERS.” 

The chancellor pointed out the roots of Germany's present str 
saying 

“And what gives us this force to conquer and ove me the diffi 
caused by the interruption of our over-seas trade and, on the 
numerically superior enemies? Who can readily believe that creed of 
land inspires our columns at Verdun and makes them accomplish every 
day new deeds of heroism, or shall a nation which gave to the world so 





many valued intellectual and useful gifts, which during 44 years loved 
peace more than all the others—shall this nation overnight b 
formed into barbarians and Huns? 

“No, genflemen; these are the inventions of the evil conscien of 
those who are guilty of the war and are now fearing for their power 
an influence in their own countries.” 

With respect to the intentions of Germany in the case of 
the speaker said: 

7 We must create real guaranties that Belgium never shall be a 
Franco-British vassal; never shall be used as a military or economik 
fortification against Germany. Also in this respect things can not be 


Belgium, 
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what were before. Also here Germany can not sacrifice the op- 


pressed Flemish race, but must assure them sound evolution which cor- 
responds to their rich natural gifts, which is based on their mother 
tongue and follows their national character. 


‘We want neighbors that do not form coalitions ¢ 
whom we collaborate and who collaborate with us-to our mutual ad- 
vantage Remembrance of the war will still echo in the sadly tried 
Belgian country, but we shall never allow that this will be a new 
source of wars—shall not allow it in our mutual interests.” 


gainst us, but with 


On the Sth the President his answer to the German Gov- 
ernment, Which is an acceptance of the German position, so long 


sent 


as the instructions to the submarine commanders as outlined 
above are respected : 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S ANSWER TO GERMANY 
WASHINGTON, May 8, 1916. 

The At n ambassador in Berlin was instructed to-day by cable to 
deliver the following note to the German minister of foreign affairs: 

“ The note of the Imperial German Government under date of May 4, 
1916, has received careful consideration by the Government of the 
United States It is especially noted, as indicating the purpose ,of the 
Imperial Government as to the future, that it ‘is prepared to do its | 
utmost to confine the operations of the war for the rest of its duration 
to the fighting forces of the belligerents’ and that it is determined to 
impose upon all its commanders at sea the limitations of the recognized 
rules of international law upon which the Government of the United 
States has insisted. 


“ Throughout the months which have elapsed since the Imperial Gov- 


ernment announced, on Vebruary 4, 1915, its submarine policy, now 
happily abandoned, the Government of the United States has been con- 
stantly guided and restrained by motives of friendship in its patient 


efforts to bring to an amicable settlement the critical questions arising 


from that policy. Accepting the Imperial Government's declaration of 
its abandonment of the policy which has so serlously menaced the good 
relations between the two countries, the Government of the United 
States will rely upon a scrupulous execution henceforth of the now 
altered policy of the Imperial Government, such as will remove the 


principal danger to an interruption of the good relations existing be 
tween the United States and Germany. 
fhe Government of the United States feels it necessary to state that 


it takes it for granted that the Imperial German Government does not 
intend to imply that the maintenance of its newly announced policy is 
fn any way contingent upon the course or result of diplomatic negotia 
tions between the Government of the United States and any other 
belligerent Government, notwithstanding the fact that certain pas 
sages in the Imperial Government's note of the 4th instant might 


appear to be susceptible of that construction. In order, however, to avoid 


any possible misunderstanding, the Government of the United States 
notifies the Imperial Government that it can not for a moment enter- 
fain, much | liscuss, a suggestion that respect by German naval 
authorities for the rights of citizens of the United States upon the 
high seas should in any way or in the slightest degree be made con 


fingent upon the conduct of any other Government affecting the rights 
of neutrals and noncombatants Responsibility in such matters is 
single, not joint; absolute, not relative. 
** LANSING.” 
State Department made the following statement for the 
after the note was sent to Berlin: 
STATEMENT BY MR. LANSING 

The greater part of the German answer is devoted to matters which 
this Government can not discuss with the German Government. The 
only questions of right which can be discussed with that Government 
are those arising out of its action or out of our own, and in no event 
those questions which are the subject of diplomatic exchanges between 
the United States and any other country. 

The essence of the answer is that Germany yields to our representa- 
tions with regard to the rights of merchant ships and noncombatants 
on the high seas and engages to observe the recognized rules of inter- 
national law governing naval warfare in wnas her submarines against 
merchant ships. So long as she lives up to this altered policy we can 
have no reason to quarrel with her on that score, though the losses 
resulting trom the violation of American rights by German submarine 
commanders operating under the former policy will have to be settled. 

While our differences with Great Britain can not form a subject of 
discussion with Germany, it should be stated that in our dealings with 
the British Government we are acting as we are unquestionably bound 


The 
publie 


to act, in view of the —— treaty engagements with that Govern- 
ment. We have treaty obligations as to the manner in which matters 


in dispute between the two Governments are to be handled. We offered 
to assume mutually similar obligations with Germany, but the offer was 
declined. When, however, the subject in dispute Is a continuing menace 
to American lives it is doubtful whether such obligations apply unless 
the menace is removed during the pendency of the proceedings. 

The treaty with the British Government referred to is the conven- 
tion negotiated by ex-Secretary Kryan under which the two nations 
ugree that any dispute arising shall be submitted to an investigating 
commission for one year before entering into hostilities An offer to 
enter into such a treaty with Germany brought a request for informa- 
tion, but formal negotiations never were instituted. 


In May Germany announces 
abide by international law: 
GERMAN 


her submarine captains must 
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Washington, May 12, 1916. 
or Stare: A German submarine in January last 
signaled with flags from a distance the Dutch steamer Bandoeng: to 
stop. Instead of immediately complying with that summons, permissi 
ble under international law, the Dutch steamer turned at high speed 
on the submarine, whose commander, on the assumption warranted 
by the circumstances that he had to do with an English ship in dis- 
guise bent on attacking him, then opened fire on her. The steamer 
Randoeng then stopped and sent over a boat for the examination of 
the ship’s papers. On being asked about his captain’s proceeding the 


Mr. SECRETARY 


Dutch officer in command of the boat explained that he wanted to 
come nearer the submarine so as to shorten the visitation formalities. 
The Imperial Government finds in the incident oceasion to suggest 


to the neutral Governments that the masters of their merchant ships 
be given to understand that in the event of thus being stopped by Ger- 
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man public vessels the provisions of international law 
served to the letter, and that their special attention be 
danger incurred by turning their ships on a submarine. Thus alone 
can incidents of the foregoing description be avoided, the responsibility 
for which would exclusively lie upon the neutral shipmaster. 

Accept, ete., 


must be 
called to the 


ob- 


BERNSTORFF. 
Notwithstanding this feeling of assurance that Germany had 
acceded to our rights in the defensive-armed merchantmen issue, 
as well as the submarine contention, the following paragraph 
was not reassuring: 


Accordingly, the German Government is confident that, conse- 
quence of the new orders issed to its naval forees, the Government of 
the United States will now also consider all impediments removed which 
may have been in the way of a mutual cooperation toward the restora- 
tion of the freedom of the seas during the war, as suggested in the note 
of July 23, 1915, and it does not doubt that the Government of the 
United States will now demand and insist that the British Government 
shall forthwith observe the rules of international law universally 
recognized before the war as they are laid down in the notes presented 
by the Government of the United States to the British Government on 
December 28, 1914, and November 5, 1915. Should the steps taken by 

Government of the United States not attain the object it desires 
to have the laws of humanity followed by all belligerent nations, the 
German Government would then be facing a new situation, in which it 
must reserve itself complete liberty of decision, 


oe 


in 


It will be noted that Germany has never disavowed the Lusi- 
tania sinking, 

The American Government’s note of April 18, 1916, was looked 
upon as a final statement, and it was thought to be so regarded 
by Germany. The possibility of the great neutral power being 
drawn into the vortex was thought to be negligible. 

The world’s interests were centered at Berlin when on the 
12th of December the famous peace conference was proposed 
by the Kaiser. 

BERLIN, December 12. 


Iollowing is the text of the note addressed by Germany and her 
allies to the neutral powers for transmission to the entente allies: 


“The most terrific war experienced in history has been raging for 
the last two years and a half over a large part of the world—a 
catastrophe which thousands of years of common civilization was 
unable to prevent and which injures the most precious achievements of 
humanity. 

“Our aims are not to shatter nor annihilate our adversaries. In 


spite of our consciousness of our military and economic strength and 
our readiness to continue the war (which has been forced upon us) to 
the bitter end, if necessary, at the same time, prompted by the desire 
to avoid further bloodshed and to wake an end to the atrocities of war, 
four allied powers propose to enter forthwith into peace negotia- 
tions. 

“The Ne ange which they bring forward for such negotiations, 

and which have for their object a guarantee of the existence of the 
honor and liberty of evolution for their nations, are, according to their 
firm belief, an appropriate basis for the establishment of a lasting 
2eace, 
Pet The four allied powers have been obliged to take = arms to defend 
justice and the liberty of national evolution. The glorious deeds of our 
armies have in no way altered their purpose. We always maintained 
the firm belief that our own rights aaa justified claims in no way 
control the rights of these nations. 

“The spiritual and material progress which were the pride of Europe 
at the beginning of the twentieth century are threatened with ruin. 
Germany and her allies, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, gave 
proof of their unconquerable strength in this struggle. They gained 
gigantic advantages over adversaries superior in number and war ma- 
terial. Our lines stand unshaken against ever-repeated attempts made 
by armies. 

“The last attack in the Balkans has been rapidly and victoriously 
overcome. The most recent events have demonstrated that further con- 
tinuance of the war will not result in breaking the resistance of our 
forces, and the whole situation with regard to our troops justifies our 
expectation of further successes. : 

“Tf, in spite of this offer of peace and reconciliation, the struggle 
should go on, the four allied powers are resolved to continue to a vic- 
torious end, but they disclaim responsibility for this before humanity 
and history. The Imperial Government, through the good offices of 
your excellency, asks the Government of [here is inserted the name of 
the neutral power addressed in each instance] to bring this communica- 
tion to the knowledge of the Government of [here are inserted the 
names of the belligerents].” 


TO THE VATICAN, 


BERLIN, December 12. 
The note of the German Government, as presented by Dr. von Muhl 
berg, German minister to the Vatican, to Cardinal Gasparri, papal sec- 
retary of state, reads as follows: 


“According to instructions received, I have the honor to send to 
your eminence a copy of the declaration of the Imperial Government 


to-day, which by the good offices of the powers intrusted with the pro 
tection of German interests in the countries with which the German 
Empire is in a state of war, transmits to these States, and in which 
the Imperial Government declares itself ready to enter into peace nego- 
tions. The Austro-Hungarian, Turkish, and Bulgarian Governments 
also have sent similar notes. 

“The reasons which prompted Germany 
step are manifest. For two years and a 
devastating the European Continent. 
tion have been destroyed Extensive 
blood. Millions of brave soldiers have 
have returned home as invalids. Grief 
house, : 

“Not only upon the belligerent nations, but also upon neutrals, the 
destructive consequences of the gigantic struggle weigh heavily. Trade 
and commerce, carefully built up in years of peace, have been depressed. 
The best forces of the nation have been withdrawn from the production 
of useful objects. Europe, which formerly was devoted to the propaga- 
tion of religion and civilinetion, which was trying to find solutions for 
social problems, and was the home of science and art and all peacefu) 


and her allies to take this 
half a terrible war has been 
Unlimited treasures of civiliza- 
areas have been soaked with 
fallen in battle and millions 
and sorrow fill almost every 
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labor, now resembles an immense war camp in which the achievements 
and works of many decades are doomed to annihilation 

“Germany is carrying on a war of defense against her enemies, 
which aim at her destruction. She fights to assure the integrity of her 
frontiers and the liberty of the German nation, for the right which she 
claims to develop freely her intellectual and economic energies in 
peaceful competition and on an equal footing with other nations. All 
the efforts of their enemies are unable to shatter the heroic armies of 
the (Teutonic) allies whieh protect the frontiers of their countries, 
strengthened by the certainty that the enemy shall never pierce the 
iron wall. 

“Those fighting on the front know that they are supported by the 
whole nation, which is inspired by love for its country and is ready 
for the greatest sacrifices and determined to defend to the last extremity 
the inherited treasures of intellectual and economie work and the social 
organization and sacred soil of the country. 

“Certain of our own strength, but realizing Europe’s sad future if 
the ir continues; seized with pity in the face of the unspeakable 
misery of humanity, the German Empire, in aecord with her allies, 
solemnly repeats what the chancellor already has declared a year ago, 
that Germany is ready to give peace to the world by setting before the 
whole world the question whether or not it is possible to find a basis 
for an understanding. 

“Since the first day of the pontifical reign his holiness the Pope has 
unswervingly demonstrated in the most generous fashion his solicitude 
for the innumerable victims of this war Fle has alleviated the suffer 
ings and ameliornted the fate of thousands of men injured by this catas 


w 


trop! Inspired by the exalted ideas of his ministry, his holiness has 
seized every opportunity in the interests of humanity to end so san 
guinary a war 





“The Imperial Government is firmly confident that the intiative of 
the four powers will find friendly welcome on the part of his holiness, 
and that the work of peace can cownt upon the precious support of 


the Floly See.” 























On the 18th of December the President addressed his own 
famous and uch-discussed peace note to the belligerents, and 
Which was made publie on the 20th: 

PRESIDt WILSON’S NOTE TO TIIi LLIGERENT NATI¢ 
i} RETARY OF STATI ro itt LMI AD AMDB \ ( I F 
\PITAT ” THE BELLI POWERS 
IPARTMENT OF S 
Washington, D. C., De mber f 

T President direct to end you the fellowin i 0 
to be present mmediately to the minister of foreign \ ct 
rvernment to hich you are accredited 

The President ted States h instructed mae oO surge to 
ihe here ji : ignation of the Government addressed]! a 






















































oul of actio ‘d to the present w: which he hopes that 
the Grovernme! nider consideration as suggested tl LOS 
riemdly spirit nd coming n only from a triend but als Ls 
x trom thie ) 1 neutral yn nt st 
ive been mo rioush ted | the war ho l ‘or 
ts rly eenciusion arises out of a manifest necessity to « n 
how best to safeguard these interests if the war is to conti , 
he third paragraph of the note as sent to the ut trai pow 
er Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria s as folloy 
ri suggestic which I am instructed to make P 
long had it in mind to offer. He is somewhat emb 
at this particular time, becuuse it may now seem to 
by desire to play a part in connection with the 
the «¢ { ov It ha in fa been in no wi 
in its or vl President would have delayed 
thos vertures had been independently answered b 
It é » con 1 the tion of peace nd mav best 
convection with other proposals which have the : view 
Fhe Vresident can only beg that his suggestion be ns tirel) 
on Wh merits and as if had been made in other circumst: 
« third paragraph of the note a ent to the 10 entent S 
G Britaiz France, Italy, Japan, Ri Lh r Me gro, 
Portugal, Roumania, and Serbia—is as fellows 
The suggestion which I am instructed t < President I ng 
had it in mind to offer Ile i mmew! l » Oo t at 
this particular time, because if may now ive beer rompted 
by he recent overtures of the central powers. It is, in f in 
neo av associated with them in its origin, and the President would 
ha delayed offering it until those overt s had been answered but 
Tor he fact that it also concern the que nm oL peact na v best 
be considered in connection with other proposals which h h m 
n view. The President can only beg that his suggestior yn 
sick Ll entire on its own merit mal as if it had been mad n other 
imstances 
CVhenceforward tl note proceeds identically to all he p I as 
follows. 
President suggests that n early occasion be sough ‘ 
rom all the nations now at war such an avow of their re 
iews as to the terms upon which the war might be concluded and 
arrangements which would be deemed satisfactory as a iranty ag $ 
its newal o he kindling of any similar conflict in ft) iture as 
woulkl make it possibk nkly to compare them. He is indifferent a 
to t! means ken to omplish this. He would be happy iself 
to serve rr even to take the initiative in its i nt, in any 
way that mig) roy vceptable, but | let ne 
the method er the instrumentality One way le to 
him as another, i the great object he has ) tain 
lie takes the ‘ ing attention to the fact that th ts 
which the stats igerents on both sides ha nn 
this war are virtually s stated in ner rm > t 
own people and to the w 1 side desires t the right 
privileges of weak peopl ll States as st vain ggression 
or denial in the future right ind privil f th reat ar 
powerful States now at , wishes itself to be made si 
the future, along with ail other nations and peopl igninst the 1 r 
rence of wars like this and against aggressien or selfish interference of 
any kind Kach would be jealous of the formation of any mo rival 
leagues to preserve an uncertain balance of power amid ri 
suspicions ; but each is ready to consider the formation of 





aations to insure peace and justice throughout the world. 
Qnal step can be taken, however, each deems it 


inal ! first to 
the issues of the present war 





necessary 


upon terms which will certainly safeguard 
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and 


political 


the independence, the territorial integri 
mercial freedom of the nations involved. 

“In the measures to be taken to ‘ure the future peaee of the world 
the people and Government of the United States are as vitally and as 
directly interested as the Governments now at wat Their interest, 
moreover, in the means fo be adopted to relieve the smaller and weaker 
peoples ef the world of the peril of wrong and violence is as quick and 


ty, and the com 


ardent as that of any other people or Government. Che tand ready, 
and even eager, to cooperate in the accomplishment of these ends, when 
the war is over, with every,influence and resource at thei ymmand. 
But the war must first be concluded. The terms upon which it is to be 


dent does 


concluded they are not at liberty to suggest; but the 
feel that it ts his right and his duty to point out their in 












































in its conclusion, iest it should presently be too late my mh ti 

greater things which lie beyond its conclusion, lest th tuation « 

tral nations, now exceedingly hard to endur: e rendered altogether in 
tolerable, and lest, more than all, an injury be done civilization itself 
which can never be atoned for or repaired. 

Che President therefore feels altogether justified in suggesti im 
immediate opportunity for a comparison of views as the ter hh 
must precede those ultimate arrangements for the pe the world, 
which all desire and in which the neutral natior ’ vell as these at 
war are ready to play the full responsible part. 
ai if the contest must continue t ; ad toward idefined ends y 
slow attrition until the on roup of belligerent th ther ex 
hausted; if million after million of |! ian | st e t ‘ 
offered up until on the one side or other th i no mor to 
offer ; if resentments must be kindled that can nev ind desj 
engendered from which there can be no re P f pea md 
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“At the present moment these sham offers on the part of Germany 
rest on the war map of Europe alone, which represents nothing more 
than a superficial and passing phase of the situation and not the real 
strength of the belligerents. A peace concluded upon these terms 
would be only to the advantage of the aggressors who, after imagining 
that they would reach their goal in two months, discovered after two 
years that they could never attain it. 

“As for the future the disasters caused by the German declaration 
of war an the innumerable outrages committed by Germany and her 
allies against both belligerents and neutrals demand penalties, repara- 
tion, and guaranties. Germany avoids memtion of any of these. 

“In reality these overtures made by the central powers are nothing 


more than a calculated attempt to influence the future course of war 
and to end it by imposing a German peace. The object of these over- 


tures is to create dissention in public opinion in the allied countries. 


But that public opinion has, in spite of all the sacrifices endured by 
the allies, already given its answer with admirable firmness and has 


denounced the empty pretense of the declaration of the enemy powers. 


“They (the peace overtures) have the further object of stiffening 
public opinion in Germany and in the countries allied to her—one and 
all severely tried by thelr losses, worn out by economic pressure, and 
crushed by the supreme effort which has been imposed upon their 


inhabitants, 

“They endeavor to deceive and intimidate public opinion in neutral 
countries, whose inhabitants have long since made up their minds 
where the initial responsibilities lie and are far too enlightened to favor 
the designs of Germany by abandoning the defense of human freedom, 

“ Finally, these overtures attempt to justify in advance in the eyes 
of the world a new series of crimes—submarine warfare, deportations, 
forced labor, and forced enlistment of the inhabitants against their 
own countries, and violations of neutrality. 

“Fully conscious of the gravity of this moment, but equally conscious 
of its requirements, the allied Governments, closely united to one 
another and in perfect sympathy with their peoples, refuse to consider 
a proposal which is empty and Insincere. 

“Once again the allies declare that no peace is possible so long as 


they have not secured reparation for violated rights and liberties, the 
recognition of the principle of nationality, and of the free existence 
of small States, so long as they have not brought about a settlement 


calculated to end once and for all forces which have constituted a per- 
petual menace to the nations, and to afford the only effective guaranty 
for the future security of the world. 

“In conclusion, the allied powers think it necessary to put forward 
the following considerations, which show the special situation of Bel- 
gium after two and a half years of war. In virtue of the international 
treaties signed by five great European powers, of which Germany was 
one, Belgium enjoyed before the war a special status, rendering her 
territory inviolable and placing her, under the guaranty of the powers, 
outside all European conflicts. She was, however, in spite of these 
treaties, the first to suffer the aggression of Germany. For this reason 
the Belgian Government think it necessary to define the aims which 
Belgium has never ceased to pursue while fighting side by side with the 
entente powers for right and justice. 

“ Belgium has always scrupulously fulfilled the duties which her neu 
trality imposed upon her. She has taken up arms to defend her inde- 
pendence and her neutrality violated by Germany and to show that she 
remains faithful to her international obligations. 

“On the 4th of August, 1914, in the Reichstag, the German chancellor 
admitted that this aggression constituted an injustice contrary to the 
laws of nations, and pledged himself in the name of Germany to repair 
it. During two and a half years this injustice has been cruelly ag 
gravated by the proceedings of the occupying forces, which have ex- 
hausted the resources of the country, ruined its industries, devastated 
iis towns and villages, and have been responsible for innumerable 
massacres, executions, and imprisonments. 

“At this very moment, while Germany is proclaiming peace and hu 
manity to the world, she is deporting Belgian citizens by thousands and 
reducing them to slavery. 

Belgium before the war asked for nothing but to live in harmony 
with her neighbors. Her King and her Government have but one aim— 
the reestablishment of peace and justice. But they only desire peace 
which would assure to their country legitimate reparation, guaranties, 
and safeguards for the future.” 

On the 22d of January the President addressed the Senate as 
follows: 
rEXT OF PRESIDENT WILSON’S ADDRESS BEFORE THE SENATE 

IDEAS OF STEPS NECESSARY FOR WORLD PBRACE, 

GENTLEMEN OF THE SENATP: On the 18th of December last I ad 
dressed an identic note to the Governments of the nations now at war 
requesting them to state more definitely than there had yet been stated 
by either group of belligerents the terms upon which they would deem 
it possible to make peace. I spoke on behalf of humanity and of the 
rights of all neutral nations Hke our own, many of whose most vital 
interests the war puts in constant jeopardy. The central powers united 


GIVING HIS 


in a reply which stated merely that they were ready to mect their 
antagonists in conference to discuss terms of peace. 

The entente powers have replied much more definitely and have 
stated, in general terms, indeed, but with suflicient definiteness to 
imply details, the arrangements, guaranties, and acts of reparation 
which they deem to be the Indispensable conditions of a satisfactory 
settlement 

We are that much nearer a definite discussion of the peace which 
shall end the present war. We are that much nearer the discussion of 
the international concert which must thereafter hold the world at 
peace 

In every discussion of the peace that must end this war it is taken 


for granted that that peace must be followed by some definite concert 
of power which will make it virtually impossible that any such catas- 
trophe should ever overwhelm us again, Every lover of mankind, every 
sane and thoughtful man, must take that for granted. 

I have sought this opportunity to address you because I thought 
that I owed it to you, as the council associated with me in the final 
determination of our international obligations, to disclose to you with- 
out reserve the thought and purpose that have been taking form in my 
mind in regard to the duty of our Government in these days to come, 
when it will be necessary to lay afresh and upon a new plan the 
foundations of peace among nations. 

It is inconceivable that the people of the United States should play 
no part in that great enterprise. To take part in such a service will 
be the opportunity for which they have sought to prepare themselves 
by the very principles and purposes of their policy and the approved 
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practices of their Government ever since the days when they sect up 
a new Nation in the high and honorable hope that it might, in all that 
it was and did, show mankind the way to liberty. They can not in 
honor withhold the service to which they are now about to. be chal- 
lenged. They do not wish to withhold it. But they owe it to them- 
selves and to the other nations of the world to state the conditions 
under which they will feel free to render it. 

That service is nothing less than this: To add their authority and 
their power to the authority and force of other nations td guarantee 
peace and justice throughout the world. Such a settlement can not now 
be long postponed. It is right that before it comes this Government 
should frankly formulate the conditions upon which it would feel justi- 
fied in asking our people to approve its formal and solemn adherence to 
a league for peace. I am here to attempt to state those conditions. 

The present war must first be ended; but we owe it to candor and 
to a joint regard for the opinion of mankind to say that so far as our 
participation in guarantee of future peace is concerned it makes a great 
deal of difference in what way and upon what terms it is ended. The 
treaties and agreements which bring it to an end must embody terms 
which will create a peace that is worth guaranteeing and preserving; a 
peace that will win the approval of mankind, not merely a peace that 
will serve the several interests and immediate aims of the nations en- 
gaged. We shall have no voice in determining what those terms shall 
be, but we shall, I feel sure, have a voice in determining whether they 
shall be made lasting or not by the guarantees of a universal covenant ; 
and our judgment upon what is fundamental and essential as a condi- 
tion precedent to permanency should be spoken now, not afterwards, 
when it may be too late. 

No covenant of cooperative peace that does not include the peoples of 
the New World can suffice to keep the future safe against war; and 
yet there is only one sort of peace that the peoples of America could 
join in guaranteeing. 

The elements of that peace must be elements that engage the confi- 
dence and satisfy the principles of the American Governments, elements 
consistent with their political faith and the practical convictions which 
_— peoples of America have once for all embraced and undertaken to 
defend. 

I do not mean to say that any American government would throw 
any obstacle in the way of any terms of peace the Governments now at 
war might agree upon, or seek to upset them when made, whatever they 
might be. 

I only take it for granted that mere terms of peace between the bel- 
ligerents will not be satisfactory even to the belligerents themselves. 
Mere agreements may not make peace secure. It will be absolutely 
necessary that a force be created as a guarantor of the permanency of 
the settlement so much greater than the force of any nation now engaged 
or any alliance hitherto formed or projected that no nation, no probable 
combination of nations, could face or withstand it. If the peace pres- 
ently to be made is to endure, it must be a peace made secure by the 
organized major force of mankind, 

The terms of the immediate peace agreed upon will determine whether 
it is a peace for which such a guaranty can be secured. The question 
upon which the whole future peace and policy of the world depends 
is this: 

And the paths of the sea must, alike in law and in fact, be free. 
The freedom of the seas is the sine qua non of peace, equality, and co- 
operation. No doubt a somewhat radical reconsideration of many of 
the rules of international practice hitherto sought to be established 
may be necessary in order to make the seas indeed free and common in 
practically all circumstances for the use of mankind, but the motive 
for such changes is convincing and compelling. There can be no trust or 
intimacy between the peoples of the world without them. The free, 
constant, unthreatened intercourse of nations is an essential part of the 
process of peace and of development. 

It need not be difficult to define or to secure the freedom of the seas 
if the Governments of the world sincerely desire to come to an agree- 
ment concerning it. 

It is a problem closely connected with the limitation of naval arma- 
ment and the cooperation of the navies of the world in keeping the seas 
at once free and safe. And the question of limiting naval armaments 
opens the wider and perhaps more difficult question of the limitation of 
armies and of all programs of military preparation. 

Difficult and delicate as these questions are, they must be faced with 
the utmost candor and decided in a spirit of real accommodation if 
peace is to come with healing in its wings, and come to stay. Peace 
ean not be had without concession and sacrifice. There can be no 
sense of safety and equality among the nations if great preponderating 
armaments are henceforth to continue here and there to be built up and 
maintained. 

The statesmen of the world must plan for peace, and nations must 
adjust and accommodate their policy to it as they have planned for 
war and made ready for pitiless contest and rivalry. 

The question of armaments, whether on land or sea, is the most 
immediately and intensely practical question connected with the future 
fortunes of nations and of mankind. 

I have spoken upon these great matters without reserye end with 
the utmost explicitness because it has seemed to me te be necessary 
if the world’s yearning desire for peace was anywhere to find free 
voice and utterance. Perhaps I am the only person in high authority 
amongst all the peoples of the world who is at liberty to speak and 
hold nothing why I am speaking as an individual, and yet I am 
speaking also, of course, as the responsible head of a great Govern- 
ment, and I feel confident that I have said what the people of the 
United States would wish me to say. 

May I not add that I hope and believe that I am in effect speaking 
for liberals and friends of humanity in every nation and of every pro- 
gram of liberty? I would fain believe that I am speaking for the silent 
mass of mankind everywhere who have as yet had no place or oppor- 
tunity to speak their real hearts out concerning the death and ruin 
they ‘see to have come already upon the persons and the homes they 
hold most dear. 

And in holding out the expectation that the people and Government 
of the United States will join the other civilized nations of the world 
in guaranteeing the permanence of peace upon such terms as I have 
named I speak with the greater boldness and confidence, because it is 
clear to every man who can think that there is in this promise no 
breach in either our traditions or our policy as a nation, but a fulfill- 
ment rather of all that we have professed or striven for. 

I am proposing, as it were, that the nations should with one accord 
adopt the doctrine of President Monroe As the doctrine of the world; 
that no nation should seek to extend its policy over any other nation 
or people, but that every people should be left free to determine Its 
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polity, its of 


own 
unafraid, the little along with the great and powerful. : ; 
I am proposing that all nations henceforth avoid entangling alliances 


own way development, unhindered, unthreatened, 


which would draw them into competitions of power, catch them in a 
net of intrigue and selfish rivalry, and disturb their own affairs with 


influences intruded from without. There is no entangling alliance in a 
concert of power. When all unite to act in the same sense and with 


the same purpose all act in the common interest and are free to live 
their own lives under a common protection. 

I am proposing government by the consent of the governed; that 
freedom of the seas which in international conference after conference 
representatives of the United States have urged with the eloquence 


of those who are the convinced disciples of liberty; and that modera 
tion of armaments which makes of armies and navies a power for 
order merely, not an instrument of aggression or of selfish violence. 
These are American principles, American policies. We can stand 
for no others. And they are also the principles and policies of for 
ward-looking men and women everywhere, of every modern nation, 


of every enlightened community. 
and must prevail. 

Is the present war a struggle for a just and secure peace or only 
for a new balance of power? If it be only a struggle for a new bal 
ance of power, who will guarantee, who can guarantee, the stable 
equilibrium of the new arrangement? Only a tranquil Europe can be 


They are the principles of mankind 


a stable Europe. There must be not a balance of power but a com- 
munity of power, not organised rivalries but an organized common 


peace. 

Fortunately, we have received very explicit assurances on this point. 
The statesmen of both of the groups of nations now arrayed against 
one another have said in terms that could not be misinterpreted that 
it was no part of the purpose they had in mind to crush their antago 
nists. But the implications of these assurances may not be equally 


clear to all—may not be the same on both sides of the water. I think 
it will be serviceable if I attempt to set forth what we understand 


them to be, 

_ They imply, first of all, that it must be a peace without victory. It 
is not pleasant to say this. I beg that I may be permitted to put my 
own interpretation upon it and that it may be understood that no other 
interpretation was in my thought. I am seeking only to face realities 
and to face them without soft concealments. Victory would mean peace 
forced upon the loser—a victor’s terms imposed upon the vanquished. 

It would be accepted in humiliation, under duress, at an intolerable 
sacrifice, and would leave a sting, a resentment, a bitter memory upon 
which terms of peace would rest not permanently but only as upon 
quicksand. Only a peace between equals can last. Only a peace the 
very principle of which is equality and a common participation in a 
common benefit. The right state of mind, the right feeling between 
nations, is as necessary for a lasting peace as is the just settlement of 
vexed questions of territory or of racial and national allegiance. 

The equality of nations upon which peace must be founded if it is to 
last must be an equality of rights; the guaranties exchanged must 
neither recognize nor imply a difference between big nations and small, 
between those that are powerful and those that are weak. Right must 
be based upon the common strength, not upon the individual strength, 
of the nations upon whose concert peace will depend. 















Equality of territory or of resources there, of course, can not be: nor 
any other sort of equality not gained in the ordinary peaceful and 
legitimate development of the peoples themselves. But no one : or 
expects anything more than an equality of rights. Mankind is looking 


now for freedom of life, not for equipoises of power. 

And there is a deeper thing involved than even equality of right 
organized nations. No peace can last, or ought to last, which does not 
recognize and accept the principle that governments derive all their 
just powers from the consent of the governed, and that no right any- 
where exists to hand people about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if 
they were property. 

| take it for granted I 


Among 


for instance, if may venture upon a single 


example, that statesmen everywhere are agreed that there should be a 
united, independent, and autonomous Poland, and that henceforth 
inviolable security of life, of worship, and of industrial and s« 
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to their own. 

I speak of this not because of any desire to exalt an abstract political 
principle, which has always been held very dear by those whe MAY 
sought to build up liberty in America, but for the same reason that | 
have spoken of the other conditions of peace which seem to me clearly 
indispensable, because I wish frankly to uncover realities. J ar 
which does not recognize and accept this principle will in y be 
upset 

It will not rest upon the affections or the convictions of mank 
The ferment of spirit of whole populations will subtly dc 
stanly against it and all the world will sympath ae world car 
be at peace only if its life is stable, and there can be no stabil whe 
the will is in rebellion, where there is not tranquillity $ id a 
sense of justice, of freedom, and of right 

So far as practic le, moreov every great peo] now 4 g 
toward a full development of its resources and of its powers s d be 
assured a direct outlet to the g t highways of the sea. WI this 
can not be done by the cession of territory, it can, no doubt done 
by the neutralization of direct rights of way le gen cuar 
antee which will assure the pea itself. W it com of 
rangement no nation need be shut away from fre ess to t en 
paths of the world’s commerce 


In order to make this record fairly complete I here insert the 


President's address on the peace question here in the Capital 








the evening of the 27th of last May at the Peace Conference 
banquet : 

When the invitation to be here to-night came to me I was glad to 
accept it not because it offered me an op rtunity to discuss le pro 
gram of the leagu that you will, I am sure, not expect of me—but 
because the desire of the whole world now turns eagerly, more and 


more eagerly, toward the hope of peace, and there 
we should take our part in counsel upon this great 


is just 


reason why 
theme. 


It is righi 


that I, as spokesman of our Government, should attempt to give ex 
pression to what I believe to be the thought and purpose of the people 
of the United States in this vital matter 

This great war that broke so suddenly upon the world two years 
ago, and which has swept within its flame so great a part of the civil- 
ized world, has affected us very profoundly, and we are not only at 
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liberty, it is perhaps our duty, t peak very f ik ly t rd of t 
great interests of civilization which ifi S. 
RIGHTS OF NATION AFFECTED 

With its causes and its objects we are not concerned. Th bseu 
fountains from which its stupendous flood has burst forth we are not 
interested to search for or explore. But so great a i, spread far and 
wide to every quarter of the globe, has of necessity engulfed many a 
fair province of right that Hes very near to us. 

Our own rights as a Nation, the liberties. the privil nd the 
property of our people have been profoundly affected. Ws e not m 
disinterested lookers-on, 

The longer the war lasts the more deeply do we become concerned 
that it should be brought to an end and the world p ted to 
resume its normal life and course again. And wien it does co in 
end we Shall be as much concerned as the nations at war to | : 
assume an aspect of permanence, give promise of days from w 
anxicty of uncertainty shall be lifted, bring some assur { 


and war shall always he reafter be reckoned part of the com 



















































of mankind. 
ARE PARTNERS WITH THE REST 

We are participants, whether we would or not, in the life of the 
world. The interests of all nations are our own also We are partners 
with the rest. What affects mankind is inevitably ir affair as w 
as the affair of the nations of Europe and of Asia. 

One observation on the causes of the present war we at liberts 
to make, and to make it may throw some light forward upon the future 
as well as backward upon the past. It is plain that this war could have 
come only as it did, suddenly and out of secret counsels, without warn 
ing to the world, without discussion, without any of the deliberat 
movements of counsel with which it would seem natural to app so 
stupendous a contest. 

It is probable that if it had been foreseen just what would ippen, 
just what alliances would be formed, just what forces array st 
one another, those who brought the great contest would have b 
glad to substitute conference for force. 

MIGHT HAVE AVERTED WAR. 

If we ourselves had been afforded some opportunity to appris 
belligerents of the attitude which it would be our duty t 
the policies and practices against which we would feel bound s 
all our moral and economic strength, and in certain circumstances 
our physical strength also, cur own contribution to the counsel wi 
might have averted the struggle would have been considered worth 
weighing and regarding 

And the lesson which the shock of being taken by prise in a 
matter so deeply vital to all the nations of the world S made £ 
antly clear is, that the peace of tl world must henceforth depend 
upon a new and more wholesome diplomacy 

Only when the great nations of the w iched som 
of agreement as to what they hold to be to the col 
interest, and as to some feasible metho it oncert Ww 
any nation or group of nations seeks t ri se fundamental 
things, can we feel that civilization is at is na way of justifying 
its existence and claiming to be finally established. 

MUST BE GOVERNED 

It is clear that nations must in the \ d 
high code of honor that we demand of 

We must, indeed, in the very sar wh Ww 1vow s 
conviction admit that we have ourselves ision t pas 
offenders 1inst the law of diplomacy wh ve thus as 4 
conviction is not the less clear, but rat th ( r on 
account. 

If this war has accomplished nothing else ‘ ! i 
it has at least disclosed a great mora eces V nd s ‘ 
thinking of the statesmen of the world by a w g 

Repeated utterances « the leading statesmer I t E 
nations now engaged in war have made i 1 t z 3 
come to this: That the principle of p Zz Is ik 
precedence over the individual interests ¢ rt s 
the nations of the world must in some w ns 3 
see that that right prevails as against st ‘ s guress 
that henceforth allian not : ag 
standing aga lerst t that mus ‘ 
ment for a common ol nd 1 i t 
must le the inviolabl ghts of nd of ma ! 

NS Al N N i 
i ha 3 
=) rid “ 
r 
] s = 
g¢ e Bs l s ¥ 
S « 
7 7} . t g f “ 
s tl v 
tutes a « [part oft pass ia a 
ix i > n 

We elieve these fur i i 
right to choose t sovereig ie é : | 
nations, we have selves no c 
that pri: le wl whi s 
our fri r hist é y ° 
become more an ru f i s 
small States of have rig ‘ 
their sovereignty 1elr Y 
erful nations expect i insist \ trd 
right to be free from every dis f its 
in aggression and disregard of t gehts of 

So sincerely do w elieve int se t igs I 
the min wish of the pe f A 
United States is willing I rti 
of nations formed in order to realiz : 
against violation. 

REA ¥ 1 ‘ 4 S 

There is nothing that t! Ur St + want s t 
other nation has. We are willing, on 
along with them to a prescribed cou! 











rights of others which will check any selfish passion of our own, as it 






will check any aggressive impulse of theirs. 

If it should ever be our privilege to suggest or initiate a movement for 
peace among the nations now at war, I am sure that the people of the 
U States would wish their Government to move along these lines: 





Wirst, such a settlement with regard to their own immediate interests 
as the belligerents may agree upon. We have nothing material of any 
kind toe ask for ourselves, and are quite aware that we are in no sense 
or degree parties to the present quarrel. Our interest is only in peace 
and its future guaranties. 

Second, an universal association of the nations to maintain the invio- 
late security of the highway of the seas for the common and unhindered 
use of all the nations of the world, and to prevent any war begun either 
contrary to treaty covenants or without warning and full submission of 
the causes to the opinion of the world—a virtual guaranty of territorial 
integrity and political independence. 

ONLY AVOWS A CREED. 

tut I did not come here, let me repeat, to discuss a program. I 
came only to avow a creed and give expression to the confidence I feel 
that the world is even now upon the eve of a great consummation, when 
some common force will be brought into existence which shall safeguard 
right as the first and most fundamental interest of all peoples and all 
governments, when coercion shall be summoned not to the service of 
political ambition or selfish hostility but to the service of a common 
order, a common justice, and a common peace. 

God grant that the dawn of that day of frank dealing and of settled 
peace, concord, and cooperation may be near at hand. 


On January 31 Germany sent a note to the United States, as 
follows: 
EXT OF GERMANY’S NOTE TO THE UNITED STATES. 


WASHINGTON, D, C., January 31, 19f7. 
Mr. Secretary OF STATE: 


Your cxcellency was good enough to transmit to the Imperial Gov- 


ernment a copy of the message which the President of the United 
Sint \merica addressed to the Senate on the 22d instant rhe 
Imperial Government has given it the earnest consideration which the 
resident's statements deserve, inspired, as they are, by a deep senti 


ment of responsibility. 

It is highly gratifying to the Imperial Government to ascertain that 
the main tendencies of this important statement correspond largely to 
the desires and principles professed by Germany. ‘These principles 
especially inelude self-government and equality of rights for all nations, 
Germany would be sincerely glad if, in recognition of this principle, 
countries like Ireland and India, which do not enjoy the benetits of 
political independence, should now obtain their freedom. 

The German people also repudiate all alliances which serve to force 
th ountries into a competition for might and to involve them in a net 
of selfish intrigues, On the other hand, Germany will gladly cooperate 
n all efforts to prevent future wars. 

(he freedom of the seas, being a preliminary condition of the free 
existence of nations and the peaceful intercourse between them, as well 
s the open door for the commerce of all nations, has always formed 








part of the leading principles of Germany’s political program. All the 
iore the Imperial Government regrets that the attitude of her enemies, 
who are so entirely opposed to peace, makes it impossible r the 


world at present to bring about the realization of these lofty ideal 

Germany and her allies were ready to enter now into a discussion of 
peace, and had set down as basis the guarantee of existence, honor, 
and free development of their peoples. Their aims, as has been ey 
pressly stated in the note of December 12, 1916, were not directed to 











ward the destruction or annihilation of their enemies and were, accord 
ing to their conviction, perfectly compatible with the rights of the 
other nations As to Belgium, for which such warm and cordial sym- 
party is felt in the United States, the chancellor had declared only a 
w weeks previously that its annexation had never formed part of 
ermany’'s intentions. The peace to be signed with Belgium was to 
OV for such conditions in that country, with which Germany de 


ires to maintain friendly, neighborly relations, that DBelgium should 
not be used in by Germany's enemies for the purpose of instigating 

nuou stile intrigues, Such precautionary measures are all 
ihe more n¢ “i is Germany’s enemies have repeatedly stated, not 
only in speeches delivered by their leading men, but also in the statutes 














f onomical confer e in Paris, that it is their intention not to 

Ge ’ nh equ even after peace has been restored, but to 

ri their 1 attitude, and especially to wage a stematical 
onomic war against hei 

(he attempt of the four allied powers to bring about peace has failed, 

owin » the lust of conquest of their enemies, who desired to dictate 





{ Under the pretense of following the principle 
f natior ty, our enemies have disclosed their real aims in this way, 





\ fo dismember and dishonor Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, 
oF | fo the wish of reconciliation they oppose the will of 
‘ t tir rh desire a fight to the bitter end. 

\ new t on has th been created which forces Germany to new 
ns. Sir two years and a half England is using her naval 
for a criminal attempt to for: Germany into submission by 
tion In brutal contempt of international law, the group of 
led by England does not only curtail the legitimate trade of 
oppone but they also, by ruthless pressure, compel neutral 

{ either iltogether forego every trade not agreeable to the 





entente powers or to limit it according to their arbitrary decrees. 
} American Government knows the steps which have been taken to 





Mngland and her allies to return to the rules of international 
aw and to respect the freedom of the seas. The English Government, 
however, insists upon continuing its war of starvation, which does not 
at all affect the military power of its opponents, but compels women 
and children, the sick and the aged, to suffer for their country pains and 
privations which endanger the vitality of the nation. Thus British 
tyranny merci ly increases the sufferings of the world, indifferent to 
the laws of humanity, indifferent to the protests of the neutrals whom 


they severely harm, indifferent even to the silent longing for peace 
unong England's own allies. Each day of the terrible struggle causes 
new destruction, new sufferings. Bach day shortening the war will, 
on both sides, preserve the lives of thousands of brave soldiers and be 
a benefit to mankind. 

rhe Imperial Government could not justify before its own conscience, 

fore the German people, and before history the neglect of any means 
destined to bring about the end of the war. Like the President of the 
t!nited States, the Imperial Government had hoped to reach this goal by 
negotiations. After the attempts to come to an understanding with 
the entente powers have been answered by the latter with the announce- 
ment of an Mtensified continuation of the war, the Imperial Goyern- 
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ment—in order to serve the welfare of mankind in a higher sense and 
not to wrong its own people—is now compelled to continue the fight 
for existence, again forced upon it, with the full employment of al! the 
wages which are at its disposal. 

Sincerely trusting that the people and the Government of the United 
States will understand the motives for this decision and its necessity, 
the Imperial Government hopes that the United States may view the 
new situation from the lofty heights of impartiality and assist on their 
part to prevent further misery and unavoidable sacrifice of human life. 

Inclosing two memoranda regarding the details of the contemplated 
military measures at sea, I remain, etc. 

J. BERNSTORFF. 
TEXT OF THB ANNEX TO GHRMAN NOTE, OUTLINING BARRED ZONES AND 
PRESCRIBING CONDITIONS FOR AMERICAN VESSELS, 
[By wireless to Sayville.] 
BERLIN, January 31. 

Following is the annex referred to in the German note: 

“From February 1, 1917, within barred zones around Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and in the eastern Mediterranean, as outlined in the 
following, all sea traflic forthwith will be opposed. Such barred zones 
are : 

“In the North Sea, the district around England and France, which is 
limited by a line 20 nautical miles; the district along the Dutch coast 
as far as the Terschelling Lightship, the degree of longitude of the 
Terschelling Lightship to Udsir; a line from there across the point 62° 
north latitude, 5° longitude, westward along 62° to a point 3 nautical 
miles south of the south point of Farove. (Faroe Island?), from there 
across the point 62° north, west, to 61° north, 15° west; then 57° 
north, 20° west, to 47° north, 20° west; further, to 43° north, 15” 
west; then on degree latitude 43° north to the point 20 nautical miles 
from Cape [Finisterre and 20 nautical miles distant along the Spanish 
north coast as far as the French frontier. 

“Concerning the south, in the Mediterranean: For neutral shipping 
there remains open the sea district of a line from Point de les 
Paquett to 38° 20’ north and 6° east, as well as north and west of a 
zone 60 sea miles broad along the north African coast, beginning on (7?) 
degrees west longitude. 

“In order to connect this sea district with Greece, the zone leads 20 
sei mies in width north or east, following this line: Thirty-eight 4de- 
grees north and 6° east, 38° north, and 11° 30’ east, to 34° north and 
11° 30’ east ta 34° north and 22° 30’ east. From there it leads to a 
zone 20 sea miles broad west of 22° 30’ east longitude into Greek terri- 
torial waters. 

‘Neutral ships plying within the barred zones do so at their own 
risk. Although precautions are being taken to spare neutral ships 
Which on February 1 are on the way to ports in the barred zone, during 
an appropriate delay, yet it is urgently to be advised that they should 
be warned and directed to other routes by all means available. 

‘ Neutral ships lying in ports of the barred zones can with the same 
safety abandon the barred zones if they sail before February 5 and take 
the shortest route into the open district. 

‘Traffic of regular American passenger steamers can ge on unmo- 
lested if 

(a) Falmouth is taken as the port of destination; and if 

“(b) On the going and return journey the Seiily ands, as well as 
the point 50° north, 20° west, be steered on. Along this route re German 
mines will be laid. 

‘(c) If steamers on this journey bear the following special signals, 
which only they will be permitted to display in American ports: A 
coating of paint on the ship’s hull and the superstructure in vertical 
stripes three meters broad, alternating white and red; on every mast 
a large flag of checkered white and red, on the stern the American 
national flag; during darkness the national tiag and the coat of i 
to be as easily recognizable as possible from a distance; and the 
must be completely and brightly illuminated. 

““(d) If only one steamer runs each week in each directi 
at Falmouth on Sundays, leaving Falmouth on Wednesdays. 

“(e) If guaranties and assurances are given by the American Goy- 
ernment that these steamers carry no contraband (according to the 
German list of contraband). 

“Two copies of maps on which the barred zones are outlined are 


added.’ 


The meaning of the new order as interpreted by the chan- 
cellor in his address to the Reichstag: 























The chancellor opened the sitting with a speech of which the keynote 
words were 

“We have been challenged to fight to the end. We accept the chal- 
lenge; we stake everything; and we shall be victorious.” 

He indicated that Germany was ready to accept the consequences 


| of unrestricted U-boat warfare which had been decided upon. He wound 





up by saying: 

“As regards all that human strength can do to enforce success fot 
the fatherland, be assured, gentlemen, that nothing has been neglected 
Everything in this respect will be done.” 

At the outset of his address the chancellor explained why in March 
and May, 1916, he opposed unrestricted submarine war, and why again 
in September, ‘according to the unanimous judgment of the political 
and military authorities, the question was not thought ripe for decision,” 
On this matter he said: 

““By the development of the situation the decision concerning sub- 
marine warfare has been forced into the last acute stage. The question 
of U-boat war, as members of the Reichstag will remember, has occupied 
us three times in this committee, namely, in March, May, and Septem 
ber of last year. On each occasion in an exhaustive statement I ex 
pounded the points tor and against in this question. I emphasized on 
each occasion that I was speaking pro tempore, and not as a supporter 
in principle or opponent in principle of the unrestricted employment 
of U boats, but in consideration of the military, political, and economic 
situation as a whole. 

“Tf have always proceeded from the standpoint of whether U-boat 
war would bring us nearer victorious peace or not. Every means, I 
said in March, that was calculated to shorten the war constitute the 
most humane policy to follow. When the most ruthless methods are 
considered best calculated to lead us to victory, and swift victory, I said, 
then they must be employed. 


MUST STRIKE NOW. 


“This moment has now arrived,” he continued. “ Last autumn the 
time was not yet ripe, but to-day the moment has come when, with 
the greatest prospect of success, we can undertake the enterprise. We 
must, therefore, not wait any longer. 
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“Where has there been any change in the situation?’ the chancellor 


asked. “In the first place, the most important fact of all is that 
the number of our submarines has been very considerably increased as 
compared with last spring, and thereby a firm basis for success has 
been cstablished. 

“The second codecisive reason is the bad cereal harvest of the 
world ‘This fact already confronts England, France, and Italy with 


serious difficulties, which by means of unrestricted U-boat war will be 
brought to a point of unbearableness. 

“The coal question, too, is a vital question in war. Already 
critical in Italy and France, as you know. Our submarines will 
it still more critical. 

“Vo this must be added, especially as regards England, the supply 
of ore for the production of munitions, in the widest sense, and of 
timber for coal mines. The enemy's difficulties are rendered still more 


it is 
make 


acute by the increasing lack of enemy cargo space. In this respect 
time and U-boat and cruiser warfare have prepared the ground for the 
decisive blow. 

“The entente suffers owing to lack of cargo space. The lack 
makes itself felt in Italy and France, no less than in England. If 
we may now venture to estimate the positive advantages of unre 


stricted U-boat war at a very much higher value than last spring, the 


dangers which arise for us from U-boat war have correspondingly de- 
creased since that time. 
READY TO ACCEPT ALL CONSEQUENCES, 
The chancellor discussed in detail the political situation, and then 


referred to military affairs as follows: 

“A few days ago Field Marshal von Hindenburg described the situa- 
tion to me thus: Our front stands firm on all sides. We have every- 
where the requisite reserves. The spirit of our troops is good, and 
confident. The military situation as a whole permits us to accept 
all the consequences which unrestricted U-boat war may bring, and 
as this U-boat war the means of injuring our enemies the most 
greviously, it must be begun. 

“The Admiralty Staff and 
viction (a conviction which 





is 


entertain the firm con 
support in the experience 


the high seas flect 
has practical 


gained in U-boat cruiser warfare) that Great Britain will be brought to 
peace by arms. Our allies agree with our views. Austria-Hungary 





adheres to our procedure also in practice. Just as we lay a blockaded 
area around Great Britain and the west coast of France, in which we 
will try to prevent all shipping traffic to the enemy countries, Austria- 
Iiungary declares a blockaded area around Italy. 








“To all neutral countries a free path for mutual intercourse is left 
outside the blockaded area. To America we offer, as we did in 1915, 
safe passenger traffic under definite conditions, even with Great 
Britain.” 

The chancellor here read the note to the United States and said that 
eorresponding notes had been sent to the other neutral States. Le 
concluded as follows: 

* No one among us will close his eves to the seriousness of the step 
we are taking. That our existence is at stake everyone has known 
since August 4, 1914, and this has been brutally emphasized by the 
rejection of our peace offer. When, in 1914, we had to seize and hav 
recourse to the sword against Russia’s general mobilization, we did so 
with the deepest sense of responsibility toward our people and con 
scious of resolute strength, which says: ‘We must and, therefore, we 
ean Iindless streams of blood have since been shed, but they have 
not washed away the *‘ must’ and the ‘ can,’ 

“BEST AND SHARPEST WEAPON.” 


“In now deciding to employ our best and sharpest 


weapon, we ar 
guided solely by sober consideration of all the 


circumstances that come 


into the question and by the firm determination to help our people out 
of the distress and disgrace which our enemies contemplate for them 

*Suecess lies in a higher hand, but as regards all that human 
strength can do to enforce success for the fatherland, be assured, gen 
tlemen, that nothing has been neglected. Kiverything in this 1 spect 
will be done,” 

The chancellor was followed by the secretary of state for the ad- 
miralty, who spoke of the situation from the technical military and 
naval viewpoint. Detailed statistical data in regard to the economic 
position of the world was supplied by the secretary of the interior, 
and the foreign secretary, Herr Zimmermann, replied to several special 
questions. 

After the ministers had spoken the committee went into secret ses 
sion at which speeches were mide by representatives of the Centrist, 


National Liberal, and Progressive Parties. 
On the Ist of February the following memorandum was given 


out: 


MEMORANDUM 
ALL 


DRAWN BY BERNSTORFF 
SHIPS WITHIN BARRED 


DELIVERED WITH N 
ZONES “ WILL BE 
WASHINGTON, 


ITE; 11 
NE.’ 


February 1. 


SAYS 


SI 


A second 


memorandum, delivered yesterday with the German note, 
and made public late to-day by the State Department, differs in some r¢ 
spects from the substance of the note itself. The understanding is that 


it was prepared at the German Embassy on instructions from Berlin 
prior to President Wilson’s peace address to the Senate, and withheld 
then on account of the address. When Count von Bernstorff received the 


note and memorandum yesterday from Berlin he decided to deliver with 
them the original document prepared by him. The memorandum reads: 

“After bluntly refusing Germany's peace offer the entente powers 
stated in their note addressed to the American Government that they 
are determined to continue the war in order to deprive Germany of 
German Provinees in the west and east, to destroy Austria-Hungary, 


and to annihilate Turkey. In waging war with such aims the entente 
allies are violating all rules of international law, as they prevent the 


legitimate trade of neutrals with the central powers and of the neutrals 
among themselves. Germany has far not made unrestricted of 
the weapon which she possesses in her submarines. Since the entente 
powers, however, have made it impossible to come to an understanding 
based upon equality of rights of all nations, as proposed by the central 
powers, and have instead declared only such a peace to be possible 
which shall be dictated by the entente aliies, and shall result in the de 
struction and the humiliation of the central powers, Germany is unable 
further to forego the full use of her submarines. . 

“'The Imperial Government therefore does not doubt that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will anderstand the situation thus forced 
upon Germany by the entente allies’ brutal methods of war and by 
their determination to destroy the central powers, and that the Govern 
meut of the Upited States will further realize that the now openly dis 


so 


use 


ebeded 


te =~ - 


Daal intention of the entente allies gives back to Germany the free 
| dom of action which she reserved in her note addressed to the Govern- 

ment of the United States on May 4, 1916. 

“Under these circumstances Germany will meet the illegal measures 
of her enemies by forcibly preventing after February 1, 1917, fm a zone 
around Great Britain, France, Italy, and in the eastern Mediterranean 

| all navigation, that of neutrals included, from and to England and from 
| and to France, ete. All ships met within that zone will be sunk. 

“The Imperial Government is confident that this measure will result 
in a speedy termination of the war and in the restoration of peace, 
which the Government of the United States has so much at heart. 
Like the Government of the United States, Germany and her aliles had 
hoped to reach this goal by negotiations. Now that the war, through 
| the fault of Germany's enemies, has to be continued, the Imperial Gov 
ernment feels sure that the Government of the United States will under 
stand the necessity of adopting such measures as are destined to bring 
about a speedy end of the horrible and useless bloodshed. The Imperial 


‘ po 





‘rovernment hopes all the more for such an understanding of he 
tion, as the neutrals have under the pressure of the entente powers suf 
fered great losses, being forced by them either to give up their entiré 
trade or to limit it according to conditions arbitrarily determined by 
Germany's enemies in violation of international law.” 





Two days after the publication of the German submarine 


order the President addressed Congress as follows: 


TEXT OF PRESIDENT WILSON’S ADDRESS. 
' 
} WASHINGTON, February 3. 
The President's address to the joint session of Congress to-day was 


as follows 


“ GENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: The Imperial German Government 


on the 31st day of January announced to this Government and to (he 
Governments of the other neutral nations that on and after the Ist cay 
| of February, the present month, it would adopt a policy with rega 





the use of submarines against all shipping seeking to pass thre 
tain designated areas of the high seas, to which it is clearly my 


} auty to 
} call your attention. 

| **Let me remind the Congress that on the 18th of April last, in view 
| of the sinking on the 24th of March of the cross-channel steamsh » 
Sussex by a German submarine. without summons or warning, and t 
consequent loss of the lives of several citizens of the United State 


who were passengers aboard her, this Government addressed a 
































note ti 
the Imperial German Government, in which it made the following 
declaration : 

“*Tf it is still the purpose of the Imperial German Government to 
| prosecute relentless and indiscriminate warfare against vessels of com 
} meree by the use of submarines, without regard to what the Govern 

ment of the United States must consider the sacred and indisputa 
rules of international law and the universally recognized dictates of 
humanity, the Government of the United States is at last foreed to th 
conclusion that there is but one course it can pursu Unless tl 
Imperial Government should now immediately decla id effe: an 
abandonment of its present methods of submarine warfa! against 
passenger and freight carrying vessels, the Government of the United 
States can have no choice but to sever diplomat relations with the 
German Empire altogether.’ 
‘In reply to this declaration the Imperial German Governt it gav 
| this Government the following assurance : 

“*The German Government is prepared to do its utmost to co 

the operations of war for the rest of its duration to the fighting fo s 
of the belligerents, thereby also insuring the freedom of tl sea 
principle upon which the German Government believes now, as before 
to be in agreement with the Government of the United States 

“*The German Government, guided by this idea, notifies the Gove 

ment of the United States that the German naval forces have received 
the following orders: “In acecordan: with tl general principles of 
| visit and search and destruction of_ merchant vessels recognized by 4 
| international law, such vessels, both within and without the a 
} clared a naval war zone, shall not be sunk without w ing and w 
|} out saving human lives, unless these ships attempt t or off 
resistance.” 
| ‘But [it added] nentrals can not rt Ger for 1 ) 
fight for her existence, shall, for th uti 
the use of an effective weapon if h rm 1 t ! t 
apply at will methods of warfare vi l Ss terna n 
law. Sueh a demand would be incompatible iract of n 
| trality, and the German Government is convinced that t Go t 
of the United States does not think of maki such a demand, ki I 
that the Government of the United repeated d lt 
it is determined to restore the princi frecdon th f 
whatever quarter it has been violated. 
“To this the Government of the United Stat St 
f May, accepting. of course, the assurance gi 
“*The Government of t! United States f 
| that it takes it for granted that the Imperial ( ‘ 
not intend to imply that the maintenance reed 
policy is in any way contingent upon the c it 
negotiations between the Government of ! 
other belligerent Government, notwithstanding iin 
passages in the Imperial Government's note of sv 
appear to be susceptible of that construction to 
avoid any misunderstanding the Government of t United States 
| notifies the Imperial Government that it can not for a moment ent 
tain, much less discuss, a suggestion that respect ¥ G na 
| authorities for the rights of citizens of the United States 
| high seas should in any way or in the slightest degree e mad 
tingent upon the conduct of any other Government, affecting the g 
of neutrals and noncombatants Responsibility in such matters 
single, not joint: absolute, not retative.’ 
lo this note of the Sth of May the Imperial German Go 
made no reply 
“On the 3ist of January th Wednesday of the Ser n + 
German Ambassador handed to the Secretary of State 1 I 
formal note, a memorandum which contained f] fo vying s 
“*The Imperial Government, therefor does not d tha 
Government of the United States will nd tl situation ; 
forced upon Germany by the entente al methods of V i 
by their determination to destroy the ) s, and that t 
Government of the United States will ! that the now 
openly disclosed intention of the ententé s back to Germany 
the freedom of action which she res l note a ldressed to 
i the Government of the United States ¢ 1816 





aeam---—-— 








be 


nder these circumstances Germany will meet the illegal measures 
of bh enemies by forcibly preventing after l‘ebruary 1, 1917, in a 
zone around Great Britain, Franee, Italy, and in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, wil navigation, that of neutrals included, from and to 
Mogiand and from and to France, ete. All ships met within the zone 
will be sunk.’ 

‘| think that you will agree with me that in view of this declara- 
tio which uldeply and without prior intimation of any kind de 
liberatcly withdraws the solemn assurance given in the Imperial Gov 
ernment’s note of the 4th of May, 1916, this Government has ho 
Iternative consistent with the dignity and honor of the United States 


Lut to take the course which, in its note of the 18th of April, 1916, 
it announced that it would take in the event that the German Govern- 
ment did not declare and effect an abandonment of the methods of 


submarine warefare which it was then employing and to which it now 
purposes again to resort, E 
‘I have therefore directed the Secretary of State to announce to his 





excellency the German ambassador that all diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and the German Empire are severed and that 
the American ambassador at Berlin will immediately be withdrawn, 
and, in accordance with this decision, to hand to his excellency his 
DASSDO 
Notwithstanding this unexpected action of the German Government, 
thi udden and deplorable renunciation of its assurances given this 
Go nment at one of the most critical moments of tension in the rela- 
tions of the two Governments, I refuse to believe that it is the inten- 
tion of the German authorities to do in fact what they have warned 
they will feel at liberty to do. I can not bring myself to believe 
{ they will indeed pay no regard to the ancient friendship between 
" peopl nd our own or to the solemn obligations which have been 
exchanged between them, and destroy American ships and take the 
lives of American citizens in the willful prosecution of the ruthless 
haval program they have announced their intention to adopt. Only 
actual overt acts on their part can make me believe it even now. 


‘If this inveterate confidence on my part in the sobriety and prudent 


foresight of their purpose should unhappily prove unfounded; if Ameri 
enn ships ar American lives should in fact be sacrificed by their naval 
commanders in heedless contrayention of the just and reasonable under- 
tandings of international law and the obvious dictates of humanity, I 


shall take the liberty of coming again before the Congress to ask that 
authority be given me to use any means that may be necessary for the 
protection of our seamen and our people in the prosecution of their 
peaceful and legitimate errands on the high seas. I can do nothing 
less, I take it for granted that all neutral Governments will take the 
sime course, 

“We do not desire any hostile conflict with the Imperial German 
Government. We are the sincere friends of the German people and 
desire to remain at peace with the Government which speaks 
them. We shall not belleve that they are hostile to us unless and 
until we are obliged to believe it, and we purpose nothing more than 
the reasonable defense of the undoubted rights of our people. We wish 


earnestly 


for 


to serve no selfish ends. We seek merely to stand true alike in thought 
and in actlon to the immemorial principles of our people, which I have 
ought to express in my address to the Senate only two weeks ago 
eek merely to vindicate our right to liberty and justice and an unmo 
‘sted life. These are the bases of peace, not war. God grant that we 
may not be challenged to defend them by acts of willful injustice on 
the part of the Government of Germany,” 


Che dismissal of the German ambassador was couched in the 


following note: 


rile SECRETARY OF STATE THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, F’'cbruary 1917, 
WXCKELLENCY In acknowledging the note, with accompanying memo 
randa, which you delivered into my hands on the afternoon of January 
81, and which announced the purpose of your Government as to the 
tuture conduct of submarine warfare I would direct your attention to 
the following statements appearing in the correspondence which has 
passed between the Government of the United States and the Imperial 


TO 


German Government ip regard to submarine warfare. 

Then follow the quotations used by the President in addressing 
Congress, including the citations from the memorandum accompanying 
the German note of January 31, giving notice of unrestricted naval 
wartare 

In view of this declaration, concludes the State Department note, 
which withdraws suddenly and without prior intimation the solemn 
ssurance given in the Imperial Government's note of May 4, 1916, this 
Government has no alternative consistent with the dignity and honor of 
the United States but to take the course which it explicitly announced 
n its note of April 18, 1916, it would take in the event that the Im 
perial Government did not declare and effect an abandonment of the 
methods of submarine warfare then employed, and to which the Imperial 
Government now purpose again to resort. 

The President has therefore directed me to announce to your 
excellency that all diplomatic relations between the United States and 


the German Empire are severed, and that the American ambassador at 


Berlin will be immediately withdrawn, and in accordance with such 
announcement to deliver to your excellency your passports, 
| have the honor to be your excellency’s obedient servant, 
Ropert LANSING, 
Neutral countries were sounded by the President: 
PRESIDENT, NOTIFYING NEUTRALS OF THE BREAK, HOPES THEY “ CAN 
FIND IT POSSIBLE TO TAKE SIMILAR ACTION,” 
WASHINGTON, February 4. 
The State Department has sent to American diplomatic representa- 
tive in neutral countries the following instructions to announce the 
break with Germany and suggest that they take similar action: 

You will immediately notify the Government to which you are ac- 
credited that the United States, because of the German Government's 
recent announcement of its intention to renew unrestricted submarine 
warfare, has no choice but to follow the course laid down in its note 


of April 18, 1916 (the Susser note). 

“It has, therefore, recalled the American ambassador to Berlin and 
has delivered passports to the German ambassador to the United States. 

‘Say also that the President is reluctant to believe Germany actu- 
ally will carry out her threat against neutral commerce, but if it be 
done the President will ask Congress to authorize use of the national 
power to protect American citizens engaged in their peaceful and lawful 
errands on the seas. 
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“The course taken is, in the President’s view, entirely in conformity 
with the principles he enunciated in his address to the Senate Janu- 
ary 12 (the address proposing a world league for peace). 

“Ile believes it will make for the peace of the world if other neutral 
powers can find it possible to take similar action. 

“Report fully and immediately on the reception 
ment and upon the suggestion as to similar action.” 


German officinl attitude 
new submarine poliey: 


of this announee- 


toward American reception of her 


ZIMMERMANN HOPES WILSON WILL PREVENT CONFLICT. 
BERLIN, February 6 
Foreign Seeretary Zimmermann gave the following interview to the 
| Overseas News Agency: 
ia We regret this measure taken by President Wilson all the more 
since, against all traditions and all international law, we are cut off 
from all direct communication and regular intercourse with the trans 


Atlantic world. We also remember that American diplomats during the 
last months and years of the war have cared for German interests, by 
proxy, in several hostile countries with efficiency and great success. 

“The text of the President’s message, in the absence of other official 
documents, has therefore been examined most minutely. Having no real 
reason for hostility to the United States, remembering the traditional 
friendship which has existed between the countries practically from the 
first days of the United States, we naturally appreciate the words of a 
rather nonhostile character, which, among others of a different char 
acter, are found in that message, as transmitted by Reuters. 

“In them President Wilson gives assurances that he wishes no ‘ hostile 
conflict’ with Germany, and I can add that we appreciate this and other 
paragraphs in the message, joining in this respect with President Wil- 
son’s note. 

“While we think to a certain extent that we can see by what reasons 
the United States Government was prompted to its present attitude, on 
the other hand, we expect that President Wilson to the same extent may 
recognize the reason which prompted us to take our decision.” 

Dr. Karl Helfferich, vice chancellor and minister of the interior, 
the following interview to-day to a Norwegian correspondent: 

‘We consider submarine warfare to be an effective means of shorten 


gave 


ing the war and breaking once for all British tyranny on the seas. It is 
true that neutrals will have to suffer in some respects, but do they not 
suffer already?” You can be sure that the difficulties caused to your 


country by our submarine war will be little compared with those caused 
by Great Britain. 

“Ask your countrymen by what brutal methods Great Britain co« 
Norwegian shipowners to carry contraband, and how with all means she 


rees 


strangles the Norwegian fishing industry, as well as paralyzes Norwevian 
industry by holding back coal. 

‘We shall do everything to diminish these difficulties. We know that 
the coal question is most important for you. Notwithstanding the diffi 
culties from which we now suffer in regard to transportation, we shall 
help you as we can. 

“As to the submarine war, there is no way back for us. We shall go 
on in the way which we have chosen to the end, and we are convinced 


that later neutrals will be thankful to us.” 
On the 6th of February the following provision was submitted 


to the House: 
EMERGENCY LEGISLATION, 
(a) Definition: The word “ person’ as used in paragraphs (b), (c), 
(d), (e), (f) next hereafter shall include any individual, trustee, firm, 
association, company, or corporation. ‘The word “ship” shall incinde 


and submarine, and any form of aireraft and the parts 
thereof. The words “ war material” shall include arms, armament, 
ammunition, stores, supplies, and equipment for ships and aerop ane 

and everything required for or in connection with the production 
thereof. The word “factory” shall inelude any factory, workshop, 
engine works, building used for manufacture, assembling, construction, 
or for any process, and any shipyard or dockyard. The words “ United 
States ”’ shall include the Canal Zone and all territory and waters, con 
tinental and insular, subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

(b) In time of war or of national emergency, to be determined by 
the President by proclamation or Executive order, the President is 
hereby authorized and empowered, through the Secretary of the Navy. 
in addition to all other existing provisions of law and within the limit 
of amounts appropriated therefor- 

(1) To place an order with any person for such ships or war mate 
rial he may require and which are the nature and kind usually 
produced or capable of being produced by such person. Compliance 
with all such orders shall obligatory on any person to whom such 
order is given, and such order shall take precedence over all other 
orders and contracts theretofore placed with such person, except orders 
and contracts of or for the United States If any person owning, i 
ing, or operating any factory equipped for the building or production 
of ships or war material for the Navy shall refuse or fail to give to the 
United States such preference in the execution of such an order, or 
shall refuse to build, supply, furnish, or manufacture the kina, quan- 
tity, or quality of ships or war material so ordered at such reasonable 
price as shall be determined by the Secretary of the Navy, the Presi 
dent may take immediate possession of any factory of such person, 
or of any part thereof without taking possession of the factory itself, 
and may use the same at such times and in such manner as he may 
consider necessary or expedient, and the occupier and every officer and 


any boat, vessel, 


as ot 


be 


servant of the occupier of the factory, or part thereof, shall obey his 
directions. aan : 
(2) To modify or cancel any existing contract for the building, pro 


duction, or purchase of ships or war material; and if any contractor 
shall refuse or fail to comply with the contract as so modified the 
President may take immediate possession of any factory of such con- 
tractor, or any part thereof without taking possession of the factory 
itself, and may use the same at such times and in such manner as he 
may consider necessary or expedient, and the occupier and every officer 
and servant of the occupier of such factory, or part thereof, shall obey 
his directions. 

(3) To require the owner or occupier of any factory in which ships 
or war material are built or produced to place at the disposal of the 
United States the whole or any part of the output of such factory, and 
to delivér such output or parts thereof in such quantities and at such 
times as may be specified in the order, at such reasonable price as shall 
be determined by the Secretary of the Navy. 

(4) To requisition and take over for use or operation by the Gov 
ernment the factory, or any part thereof without taking possession of 








the factory itself, whether the United States has or has not any con- 
tract or agreement with the owner or eccupier of such factory. 

(>) To waive all provisions of law restricting the hours of labor 
ef persons in the employ of the United States and of persons in the 
employ of contractors therewith when employed on work in connection 
with such ships or war material, and to waive all other restrictions 


and limitations affecting the labor of such persons, with a view to 
increase output or prevent delay. » bob k 
(c) No person shall, directly or indirectly, induce any person em- 


oe in any factory and engaged on work for the United States to 
eave his employment or to cease such work. | 

(d) In time of actual war the President is hereby authorized and | 
empowered, through the Secretary of the Navy, to draft into the naval | 
Service of the United States and to place under naval control any or 
all of the officers, agents, or employees of any factory equipped for the 
building or preduction of ships or war material for the Navy, and said 
officers, agents, and employees shall be thenceforth considered as mem 
bers of the Naval Dstablishment of the United States, subject to all 
the conditions and restrictions imposed by the articles for the govern 
ment of the Navy. The draft of the officers, agents, and employees of 
said factories shall be accomplished upon proclamation by the President 
requiring all such officers, agents, and empleyees of any factory therein 
named to submit themselves to draft and directing such officer or offi 


cers of the Naval Establishment as he may select for the purpose to 
prepare either by designation or by lot, as may be most expedient, a 
roster or rosters of the individual officers, agents, and employees so 
to be drafted. Upon the making of such roster or rosters notice shall 


be ven to each person so enrolled of the place where 


and the time | 
when he shall appear and enter upon his service 


; and any persons who 














Shall in any manner willfully evade or resist such notice or shall fail 
to present himself for duty at the time and place named therein or 
within such time thereafter as may be necessary to accomplish his 
journey to the place appointed by the most expeditious route, shall be 
punished as hereinafter provided. And any officers, agents, o1 m 
ployees of such factory whe may be drafted into the Naval Establish 
ment of the United States h under shall during their service for the 
United States in the manufacture or production of ships or war ma 
teri receive for their ser s so rendered such compensation as thi 
were theretofore accustomed to receive for similar services 
(ce) Any person who violates or fails to comply with any pr 
of px iphs (b), (c), (4), or any order given, direction, 1 
or restriction made or imposed thereunder, shall be subject to 
not more than $10,000 to imprisonment for not re 
years, or both 
(ft) Whenever the United States shall cancel or modify any t 
make use of, assume, occupy, requisition, or take over any factory « 
part thereof, er any ships or war material, in aceordaz vith ‘ 
pro ns of the foregoing paragrapl (b), ( (ad), it shal 
ny ation therefor, and in defau ot agreeinent por n i 
compensation, price, or ret dure reason of any tion here 
the person to whom the same is due shall be entitled the 1 
ota to re er his f ind reasonable damages, in h 
vide n 24, } raph 20, and s¢ 145 J 
Coa 
Submarine CiViITV since February 1, as rep 
days February 1 to 6 
ELS, WITH A TOTAL TONNAGE OF 86,304, HAVE 1 XN Dp ! ED 
V ZONYI \ FEBRUARY 
A mmpilation of results of the German subi i ampat i 
1° y 1, the day the new blockade order went to effect, f rN 
yj? } / i | 
\ de, | | 8,18 
i i a - = a 1, 95F 
\ \ British sisi 5 - 4,196 


I 





1é n, i = sper abet eer «tenes en enenen coun euubabubanes t, 46 
Wariecnfels h - ~ neta deities cinched a oll 
Cer Russian ee nae ian cia 512 
Pal . British 2 2 7 206 
Cliftonian, British ~ ‘ sii - 1, 50 
Th Il, Norwegian ane cecabeiaeaca| aaa 
Tal a, Norwegian ; inclines . ‘ sahiaidibiabenisdiits 155 
Riz Norwegian ‘ . . ; Pe ye 


Wasdall, Norwegian ee ee ; oie 1, S56 
So) ial, Norwegian 7 i . 4 os9 


Total tonnag At, $24 
Previously reportcd sunt TT 

Havestone. Briti 1. S50 
Isle of Arran, British 1,918 
Hurstwood, Bri ish 1,918 
Lars Kruse, D h a 1, 460 
Garnet Hill, Russian e 2, 272 
Hlousatonic, An an > 









tutron, Spanish nee «, 404 
Elekon, Greek (t« rze as estimated) os ik, wou 
Ifelicot, Greek (tonnage as esti ed 7 ——ae 
Heimland I, Nerwegian in deta eda titaecach OD 
CE MN cc Gerretsen te an ec ers en a 2.198 











Ravensbourne, British (tennage a ‘stimated) ol Oe 
Jery Norwegiat , ire 1,112 
Hecla, Norwe — puddle Fae 524 
Algorta, Spanisl! a . todietnie > 116 
Port Norwegiar sbdaiiticaiannaniedned 7" a 1, 127 
Kssonite, Britis! : 589 
Violet, British coe ‘ 150 
Marcelle. Belgian seinen delist in pitas etapa Fil cantiteenisigioaa 219 
Trevean, British saotialie ented Snitchin i . 2,081 
Huphrates, Belgian \siidieceiia dada antilyial . a 2, 809 
Duncde, British ice on ihtiecnel 2, 278 
Ida, British ‘ . 500 
Epsilon, Dutch , 211 
Dosde Noviembre, Spanish (tonnage as estimated ak ae 
Ymer, Norwegian ee ee 
Two trawlers, Pritish (tonnage as estimated) cain 1, 000 
Three smacks, British ‘ 150 

Total tounage previously ee ot 11, 877 


é ; é 
Grand total since February 1 304 | 
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ISSIONAL RECORD. ded 


Action of the Senate February 7, indorsing 
position in breaking off diplomatic relations: 


the President's 


ACTION IS APPROVED. 
By a vote ef 78 te 5 the Senate late yesterday afternoon recorded its 
emphatic approval of the President’s severance of diplomatic relatior 


with Germany. This action came after six hours of debate. A number 
of Senators expressed the view that the resolution was unnecessary, but 


declared they would vote for it so there might be no suspicion in Hurope 
that the Senate and the American pegple were not lly behind tl 


President. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION, 


The text of the resolution fellows: 


“Whereas the President has, for the r i isa 
ered to the Congress in joint session on Febr vy 3, 18 


asons stated 

















diplomatic relations with the Imperial German Government th 
recall of the American ambassador at Berlin and har ! 
passports to the German ambassador at Washingt D 
“Whereas, notwithstanding this severance « iplon j 
the President has expressed his dé to ay t with 
Imperial German Government: and 
* Whereas the President declared in this said address that if in y 
ment an occasion should a for further action in tl pre 
on the part of the Government of the United States we 
mit the m Congress and ask the autl of 4 
to use ( he might deem nec 
of American seamen and people in the prosecution of their 
and legitimate errands on the high sé Therefore b 
‘ Resolved, That the Set pp the act tal l 
ent as set forth in his addre delivered efore the joi 
Cong! SS, @S stated aboy 


























Neutrals decline to follow the American Govern | 
mats and press of smail countries point to peril for them 
They still fear the power of Gernia Duteh cor that 
the United States is far from war, with ample feo 
material : 

I a 

rl : tu I 7 s regard to e A 
gestion that they break off diplomat ré ons W ern 
iwaited with kee interest, but a nvas ti diplor 
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Unquestionably Pr Wilson is ho f 
freedom-loving Dutc! t must 1 gr 
is one of extreme diffi sed as t ’ 
tier to an invasion f t ps and 1 i | 
stoppage of supplies ar t I 
tate to take any st to expedit 
wan hands 

President Wilson words res} g t othe 
likely to follow is wid y reprodt i Ww S 

ined for the attitude adopted by the United ! ch t 

ence in circumstances of that country and Holland are px 
cenerally in the press of various shades of opinion from tl 


the Catholic Tyd. 


Volk 


to 












The Handelsblad intimates that the Dutch ( rom 
record does not encourage the supposition that I i 
treme lengths in the event of complications ar ym iu 
of Dutch vessels. America is not exposed to s t 
invasion by an enemy who has proved hi l ysolutely d of the 
bowels of mercy, but Holland, which has ady suffered 1 
pared to suffer a great deal more rather t! u . the f 

the 





She does not want to give 


Dinant, and Lit 





to proclaim te the world, “ My heart bleeds for 
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PRESIDENT WILSON CRITICIZED. 
[Special cable to the New York Times. ] 
Tue HAGue, February 6. 
Commenting on the breaking off of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Germany, the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant says: 


We are somewhat surprised that President Wilson allows himself to 
meddle in the affairs of other neutral states in suggesting that they 
follow America’s example. ‘There is every possibility that our Govern- 


ment, which has to meet the exigencies of our country, sees things in a 
different light than the American Government does, 

“America is a country well provided with iron, steel, grain, fats, 
and other food products. America does not border on belligerent coun- 
tries. On the contrary, she is separated by a wide ocean, almost un- 


attainable by the Central Powers. In American ports are countless 
German vessels, among them the largest and most magnificent of the 
German merchant fleet All these, in the eventuality of war, could fall 
hooty to America. Whereas America is self-supplying, Holland must 
rely on overseas and imports from Germany. 

“ But our over-seas imports have been reduced to a minimum by the 
allic policy. Germany delivers practically nothing. We have been 
prevented from laying in supplies for a rainy day. ‘There is a scarcity 
oft il, grain, most food products, and fats. We have not enough iron 
and steel, and we are neighbors of Germany. President Wilson can well 


set an example without risking much. These are only a few points of 
the difference by which it can be seen that our international position 
is quite other than that of America. 


Our Government has not been sitting still during the last week, but 
ha been 


to ours than is America’s. Mr. Wilson’s step has certainly awakened 
much feeling here. There are many who greet it as the dawning of a 
new day.” 

The Nieuwe Courant says: 

“The neutrals have been robbed of their natural leader in peace 
action, ‘Phe small nations of Europe that haye kept out of the world 
wide madness have been thrown on their own resources. soth for the 
future and present the position of the neutrals has grown decidedly 
worse, 

‘We need have no illusions about criticizing the ‘ seizure’ of German 
ships in American ports. Confiscating vessels must be regarded as an 
action of war. Therefore we can not believe in this interpretation. 


It is perhaps only with the possibility of war in sight that special pre 


cautionary measures are taken. That the ships are still in German 
possession can not be doubted. 

“The President does not intend to let American citizens be dictated 
to as to which ships to travel on, nor American ships as to which route 
they may follow. Mr. Wilson demands the right for them to travel 
peacefully on the free seas, and demands an acknowledgment of this 
right from Germany. American correspondents retain the right to 


remain in Germany, according to the Prussian-American treaty of 1798.” 

The Nieuwes Van Den Dag says: 

‘In any case the fact remains that if America goes to war the mag- 
nificent ships which are the pride of Germany's merchant fleet are lost 
for Germany, ‘They would surely be most welcome as an increase to 
the entente’s merchant fleet, and Germany would then be able to torpedo 


her own fine ships,” 
“ aie 
HOLLAND STOPS TRAFFIC WITIT ENGLAND. 
LONDON, I'ebruary 6, 
The port authorities of Holland have been notified, according to a 
Keuter dispatch from The Hague, that, until further notice, Dutch 


steamers will not be allowed to proceed to England. 


The Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant says that several shipowners 
“ave received the following telegram from The Hague: “The naval 
staff’ announces that the German Admiralty has informed them that 


Dutch ships, which had already left North America on February 1 for 
English ports will be allowed to pass thereto, but can not leave those 


vorts without risk.’ The Courant adds that as the telegram was not 
clear some of the shipowners have gone to The Hague to seek an 


explanation ; . ‘ ; 
The Dutch Legation in Paris issued the following public notice to-day : 
“All Dutch subjects having military obligations to fulfill, whether 
in the militia reserve or territorials, must present themselves without 
delay to the Dutch consulate,” 
PEACE VIEWS—-SOME 
IN NEGOTIATIONS WILL 
[Special cable to the New 


FEAR WILSON’S RUSSIANS THINK HIS 


NOT BE WELCOME, 
York Times. ] 

PETROGRAD, February 6. 
[Dispatch to the London Daily Chronicle. ] 


INFLUENCE 


Russian opinion was very agreeably surprised by the rupture be 
tween America and Germany. The general impression is one of un- 


in touch with other neutrals whose position is more similar | 
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TO INSURE FORBIGN SHIPS—-SWEDEN ADOPTING 


IMPORTS, 


MEASURES TO ENCOURAGE 


STocKkHoLM, February 6. 

The first step for the encouragement of imports has been taken by 
the Riksdag by the adoption of a bill materially extending the powers 
of the State Insurance Commission. This commission was empowered, 
under the law of July, 1915, to insure Swedish vessels only for an 
amount not exceeding 80 per cent of their value, and in no case exceed- 
ing 2,000,000 crowns for steamers and 200,000 crowns for sailing 
vessels, at a premium irate not exceeding 7 per cent. 

The new measure permits the insurance of foreign vessels as well as 
Swedish, and the commission may insure for the full value of the vessel 
and cargo. No maximum is set. The new law removes the limitation 
on the premium rate and authorizes the commission also to issue acel- 
dent policies for masters and seamen. 


The shipping companies are still waiting to see what the next few 
days will bring forth. 

The railway authorities have decided to withdraw, beginning Feb- 
ruary 10, passenger trains having runs aggregating 13,000 kilometers 
daily. 

ATHENS GREATLY EXCITED—SOMB PAPERS SEE IN OUR MOVE CUTTING OFF 


OF THEIR FOOD SUPPLIES. 
[Special cable to the New York Times.] 
ATHENS, Monday, February 5. 
[Dispatch to the London Daily Chronicle.] 


The rupture of diplomatic relations between the United States and 
Germany, reported here at a late hour last night from a German source, 


created great excitement. All papers comment on the situation at 
length this morning; the opinions vary a good deal. Embros thinks 


the rupture would not affect the provisioning of Greece, as the danger 
for Greek vessels would be the same after such an event as they are 
now. The Nea Himera, on the other hand, believes the consequences 
tor Greece will be very disagreeable, as the food supplies for the country 
come mainly from the United States, and, in addition, all emigration 
will cease. 

The Greek press has been placing great faith in Wilson's ability to 
bring about peace, and all newspapers point out with regret that his 


| efforts have come to an end with the breaking of diplomatic relations, 





qualified pleasure and all speculations as to the possible consequences | 


of the German submarine campaign are completely obscured 
moral effect of Wilson’s act. 


Numbers of statesmen, including the minister for foreign affairs, M. 


by 


the | 


Pokrovsky, M. Sazonoff, and Count Kokovtsoff, have expressed their 
views on the probable results of American intervention For the | 
most part they confine themselves to an estimate of the measures by 


which America could actively help the allies in the event of a declara- 
tion of war. VPokrovsky declines to forecast the future and dwells on 
the moral effect of the rupture of diplomatic relations. I am bound 


to add, however, that in some quarters a certain anxiety is expressed 
lest America’s participation in the peace negotiations should have the 
effect of rather tying the hands of the entente powers in the matter 
of the reconstruction of Europe. This attitude must be regarded as 
the result of the impression left on many minds by Wilson's peace 
notes. 

Among the comments the most interesting are those which attempt 
to give a national estimate of Germany's desperate action. Deputy | 
Rodicheff, for instance, considers that the German declaration of 
merciless submarine warfare was either a gesture of insanity or was 
an intentional provocation of America in the hope of a speedy con 
clusion of peace. The Novoe Vremya develops this view more fully. 
The German Government, it assumes, was driven to despair, but for 


dynastic reasons dared not give up the struggle and accept the allies’ 
terms. Its declaration of merciless submarining, the paper says, was 
directly calculated to provoke action on the part of America, so that 


with the whole world made hostile it could turn to its people and 
demonstrate the physical and moral impossibility of continuing the 
war. 


Chronos, a military organ, argues that the rupture will increase the 
prestige of the central empires, because they stand forth as a terrible 
and invincible colossus, standing up against their adversaries, greatly 
superior in foree. On this point Embros says the entry of the United 
States into the war will be of great moral value to the entente, and 





that it is not impossible that other neutral states, especially Spain, 
will follow the example. 
ROME LOOKS TO NEUTRAI HOPES OTHERS WILL FOLLOW THE EXAMPLE 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
[Special cable to the New York Times.] 


Rome, February 6, 

Many citizens of neutral countries living here, especially Spaniards, 
Swiss, and South Americans, strongly sympathize with President Wil- 
son’s attitude and are using all their influence to induce their respec 
tive countries to follow the American lead, which is expected to make a 
league of neutral states master of the situation. 

The Tribuna says: ‘The present moment furnishes an excellent 
chance for the neutrals to use their influence not to enlarge the con- 
flict but to bring to reason the German Kaiser and his generals and 
statesmen.” 


ROME, February 5 (via Paris, delayed). 

All the newspapers comment extensively on the German-American 
crisis and express the hope that neutrals without exception will asso- 
ciate themselves with the United States. The attitude of America has 
influenced subscriptions to the fourth war loan, which opened to-day, 
it being felt that intervention of the United States would hasten the 
conclusion of the war. 

Ambassador Page has received many letters from soldiers at the 
front, some of them written in English by Italians who formerly lived 
in America, expressing approval of the attitude of Washington. 

BARS SHIPS FROM SPAIN—RBUT GERMANY WILL ALLOW 
ENGLAND TO REACH THERE, 


THOSE ON WAY TO 
LONDON, February 6. 

Reuter’s Madrid correspondent cables that the note of the Spanish 
Government to the central powers will be delivered to-day and pub- 
lished in Madrid to-morrow. 

The Correspondencia de Espana announces that Germany has con- 
sented to allow Spanish fruit ships now on their way to England with 
safe conducts to reach their destinations, but can not allow them to 
return to Spain. 

The minister of marine has instructed the authorities at all ports to 
allow no ship to clear unless provided with proper appliances for saving 
life in the event the vessel is sunk, 

The crulser Catalonia is guarding the entrance to Las Palmas Bay 
to prevent the German and Austrian ships moored there from leaving. 
No vessel] is allowed to enter or leave port between sunset and sunrise. 
DENMARK TO SAY NO&—WILL TELL PRESIDENT POSITION 

DIFFERENT, IT IS SAID. 

[Special cable to the New York Times.] 

COPENHAGEN, February 6. 

According to an authentic report, the Danish Government's reply to 
President Wilson’s note will say that there is so great a difference 
between the position of the United States and that of Denmark that 
no comparison is possible, and that the three Scandinavian Governments 
are consulting together in Stockholm on the basis of international law 
about their attitude to the new German blockade. 

SWISS ANSWER NEGATIVE—COUNCIL’S REPLY TO PRESIDENT WILSON WIRED 
TO WASHINGTON, 


OF AMERICA IS 


LONDON, February 6. 
Switzeriand, says a Berne dispatch given out by the Wireless Press 
to-day, has sent a negative reply to President Wilson's invitation to 


follow the lead of the United States in breaking off diplomatic relations 
with Germany. 
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a mcenieeeenneae em senidininnbie 


Geneva, February 6. narrow margins, despite the fact that hosts of women who 

President Wilson's special note to the Swiss Government inviting . would normally have supported him refused to do so because 
fol » Unites Ste 3 ij i rs ing rm y as iscusset : . 7 . 

td join the United States in action regarding Germany was d € of his suffrage record. In a very close election Oregon and 


at length at an extraordinary meeting of the federal council. The —— , > : 
text of the Swiss reply has been telegraphed to Washington and_ will Illinois with 84 electoral votes were earried against President 
in creat 


pe published here as soon as received by P —s ee i =e lo Wilson in spite of the W ilson landslide, undoubtedly 
Telegraphic Agency says that the report that Switzerland will take de ; 
charge rt German and Austrian interests in the United States is prema part by means of the woman’s vot 
ture, although the federal council will probably accept the task. 

Cr mmentit 9g on President Wilson's communication to Switzerland, 
the Journal de Genéve says: 

‘Switzerland is bound by engagements differing from those 
America, whose neutrality does not “depend upon formal treaties in 


these circumstances it can not be admitted that Switzerland can fo a 


1] 
oe! 7 

President Wilson and, without solidarity with other neutrals and w == EK a" T BK NSIC YN OF REMARKS 
1 | 





REET 


The High Cost of Living. 


out direct provocation, break either her relations with Germany or 
engagements entered into by Switzerland during the war, or aban 
the multiple international interests which represent at pres nt the 
clearly expressed will of the Swiss people. 

“That, however, is not a reason to prevent Switzerland from = 
testing strongly to Berlin and Vienna against measures which threat 
neutral commerce, and there is no doubt that the federal cou will 
make its voice heard.’ 

Neue Zuricher Zeitung says that President Wilson’ 


HON. THOM As D. SCHALL, 


Oo} M I NESOTA 


IN THI acum: REPRESENTATIVES. 


the only solution to the situation caused by the German not: Saturday. February 10. 1 
marks that the fact that execution would follow the Germat 
I a ee a "i (Mr. SCHALL. Mr, Speaker, as the brilliant English writer, 
tion from President Wilson announcing reprisals that he will resort to H. G. Wells, ope; things ar =e ae kive eae 
in tif event of Germany putting her threats into execution. memories, the old familiar order of things his passed away. 
eile En ne aia SE Minneapolis celebrated its fiftieth birthday last month. It is a 
big city, a beauty spot. It has lost its provincial ways But it 


Votes in Some of the Woman-Suffrage States. 


| is not so long ago that herd boys were convoying their several 
| herds through its streets to pasturage, and brought the milk to 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS our doors in its coverless tin pail. Now, the one-cow milkman 
_ i ; aera ; the small dairy, has been eaten up by the big competitors, two 


or three companies, who control the price of milk 


[] ON e tH iD N R Y I e I M iD R Ss () N ; | The countrywomnan does not ride in with her eggs and butter 


on top of the some l any more, when her man comes to tow! The 
Or OHIO, creameries hans her cream and the big produce companies 
Ix ; i R j ; sweep up her egg 
ak ‘pP % wy’ TT +S rit : ° . 

N THE HlousE OF NEPRESENTATIVES, | The little gristmilis, that once clacked briskly all throu 

Saturday, February 10, 1917. } the « ntry, are 5! ce, AN aveen _ H tobae 

. sisichidee , ; : hop, 11 Compal Da ‘Vy evel ire vield » iy I t lee dvar 
Mr. EMERSON, Mr, Speaker, I desire to give some facts | of the big fellows. The day of the sma nterprise has almost 
and figures in votes for some of the woman-suffrage States of | passed away All of which has its advantages, but all of which 

the Union. : tend to center pric coutrol outside of the’ hands of the people 
In analyzing the election returns, it is found that women The cost of livi eran to rense sor 10 or 15 vears , 
voters responded loyally to the appeal not to give support to | At that time a D-cent soup bone S ! Now there is no 
Mr. Wilson because of his opposition to national woman suffrage. | such thing. Cautiously, stealthily, one article after another 
In Illinois, the only State where the vote of women is counted | began to add a cent or two on the pound, the bex, or the gallon 
separately, over 70,000 more women voted against Mr. Wilson | The purchasing power of our dollar began to dwindle. The 
than for him. Mr. Wilson received 58,578 less women’s votes | steady procession changed to a run, a gallop, a mad rush. -Now 
than did Mr. Hughes. The combined Socialist and Prohibition | it is a giddy seramble to see hich can rise to the most out 

vote cast by women in Chicago and Cook County alone was} rageous heicht 

10,783, making the total woman's vote against Mr. Wilson The subject served to sp r ne et Oo ‘Kkes. but it ] 

throughout the State well over 70,000. lone ceased Daim Salem 4 ae ahicmcenie rial — w coat 
ong ceased to be a Joke to the poor Inan o1 tL Sinai Sarary, the 


Illinois was conceded to the Democrats some weeks before | 


: > E | widow with a little fixed income from a few bonds or invested 
the election by Republicans and Democrats both. Both parties | 





money The newspaper man in the small town. the retail 

agreed that the large woman’s vote of that State would go to | o;ocer. the butcher. the baker. and the dressmaker feel the 
President Wilson because of his peace record. Months of work of diminished profits first They are the butts rs to F ee ve 1 
by the Woman’s Party told, however, and on election day the | anor protests of outraged cor sumers. Obli d to raise profits 
expected landslide to Wilson did not take place, because of | or os out of business. they are the ultin ion ened cleat its ie 
the counter appeal the Woman’s Party had spread over the | raisers, who get the he vy end of the blame and the abuse f1 it 
State that “ Wilson kept us-out of suffrage.” belong to quite another division of this orgy of price raisii 

In none of the other suffrage States can the woman's vote | ‘There has not been a regular rise in the level of prices ‘The 
be separated from that of the men. In Nevada, however, such | rise in pay lags behind the rise in prices. The « st of « ! 
a close parallel exists between the 1914 and 1916 elections that | modities has gone up quickly. of iges slow] rl} ' 
results there are almost equally conclusive. The successful prices hits all classe . While the rise in wages hits 
Democratic candidate for the United States Senate received | This great curret f wealth is sweepi into cone ra 
in 1914 in Nevada about 8,000 votes. In 1916 about ee | new | few. So strik nd demand for highe v $ 
women voters voted ~ the first time, but the suce 1 Demo- | vicious circle 

ratic candidate for United States Senate in 1916, with the} The followit ble from B : Ss git 
men’s vote having cerita increased and the party align ieee da “eing tf rs 
ment far more favorable to the Democrats than in 1914, r« eee : x2 ——_—-——- 
ceived only 12,700 votes, showing that women vot against 
Senator PiTrMan at least 3 to 1. Without doubt Nevada women 
voted against Mr. Wilson in nearly the same proportions, : rd veh ke P 
ing to the election returns. P) 

While 10 of the suffrage States went for Wilson, t] did oe: "8 
not do so, as has been claimed, by the woman’s vote. It must | Susar, 1 r pound Sisson tek. 
be remember dd that rock-ribbed Republican New H shir Lard, p 
where men only vote, and Ohio went Democrati NI Wilson 
received in the suffrage States almost the solid labor vote, th Furthe ELS ( ( ( 
Progressive and the farmers’ vote. The popular wo vhich | 1916 
Mr. Wilson received in the 12 suffrage Stat inted , 
27,000 in round numbers out of a popular vote, a ling t : 22 
latest returns, of more than 5.850.000 in the Llane state Ve s 
Mork ver, in each of these States the men outl red the | i \ . ; ‘0 
women; in some by more than 2 to 1. In these States the land- | bug Ww tu cf 
Slide of the Progressive, the labor. and the farmer's vote to Clothes, shoes, wool, cotto nd sil \ ly ed fi 20 to 


Wilson was sufficient to give most of these States to him by | 40 ver nt. Lumber tl " > 


oO im 








300 


- —_—_——_ — ——— 


selling at from $28 to $60 a thousand. Wood that was $4 a 
cord is now $10. Flour that was $5 a barrel three years ago is 
$10.50 a barrel now. Sugar was 6 cents a pound post hominum 
memoriam ; it is 8} cents a pound now. The price of sandwiches 
and pie and beans in restaurants has joined the aeroplaning 


crew. Catsup and bread and butter are charged for extra. 
Many and various are the causes adduced for the present 


abnormal level of prices. One factor that is always present is 
the undeniable upward trend of prices. High prices were an 
alarming fact long before the war. A mass of serious literature 
considering the subject was in print by 1911. People tend to 
live better, to require pure food, demand quicker service. 
Women want their goods, even down to a spool of thread, or 
three different purchases in a day, delivered instanter. The 
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item of delivery, with its special messengers, automobile service, | 


numerous trips, and reduplication adds greatly to the cost of 


modern living. Better conditions for workers in the way of | 
hours, window lighting, and sanitation of buildings all cost 


money and tend to elevate prices. 


Sut this alone would not cause prices to attain the present level, | 


The war has interposed itself as a grim, gigantic factor, dis- 


turbing the whole normal world to its very foundation, and 
affecting supply and demand in countless conceivable and in- 
conceivable ways. The diversion of an army of men from 


production to destruction, the migration of nations to the front, 
the slaughter of millions, the absolute waste of money going 


labor end of the problem. Immigration has dropped off. They 
tell us that labor is scarce, therefore high. All this apart from 
the demand for our exports from abroad. What goes over the 
sea can not be used here. The vast quantities of foodstuffs 
shipped to Europe have reduced the supply in this country. 
The first nine months of 1914 exports of breadstuffs amounted 
to $172,000,000 : in 1916, $837,000,000, 


| 











tive transportation costs. All over the West fruit was allowed 
to rot because it cost more to box and ship than to let it lie. 
There was more profit in cider at 30 cents a gallon than in 
apples at $3 a barrel when cost of handling and freight to the 
Kast had to be deducted. So that is why the city man pays $6 
a barrel for apples if he is rich or reckless enough to buy that 
quantity. The railroads are ready with a plan of increasing 
demurrage and per diem charge in order to relieve car short- 
age. And they are about to raise the cry, according to the Rail- 
way Review, that the car shortage is due to old-style equipment, 
is too slow; therefore they need more money for new engines. 

I must pay my respects to those Members from corn States 
who see in this exigency a necessity for pressing their bill to 
legalize putting impurities into flour. They affirm that a 
cheaper bread will result. A cheaper quality does not guarantee 
a lower price. Along with Congressman Grorce R. SMITH 
and ex-Goy. John Lind I voiced my opposition against this 
measure before the committee last year. I said then and I say 
now this mixed product will not furnish a cheaper food. As well 
put oleomargarine on the market for butter because it is cheaper. 

Blane for present conditions does not lie with the farmer. 
He gets 2 and 8 cenis a quart for milk he sends to town, while 
the city man pays 9 to 15 cents for a pale imitation of a quart 
of it. The farmer is glad to get 85 cents a bushel for potatoes 
at the same time that the city man is paying $2. The farmer's 


| profits are very little in advance of what they were two years 
up in powder and shot, are all factors that bear directly on the | 


labor, fertilizer, and 
If the farmer got 


ago, because 
prodigiously. 


machinery have risen 
half the price the city man 


So 


| . . . . ° . . 
| pays for his food, he could afford to pay high wages to his hired 


| protests against an embargo as 


Three hundred million bushels of potatoes have been exported | 


this year. 


Producing energy, both here and in Europe, is diverted to 
one special line, namely, munitions and kindred war needs. 
Aside from legitimate and natural rise of prices due to the 


The 


tor 


war there has been an attendant sympathetic increase. 
war made an excuse of where real reason or necessity 
boosting prices is absent. 

A partial factor is found in the erop shortage of last season. 
The long, cold, rainy spring, the excessive dry hot spell, then 
the heavy rainfall just at the time to develop rusts and smuts ; 
last, a frost so early as to prevent corn and fruit from ripening, 
all combined to produce not only a shortage of crops but also 
an inferior crop. 

This condition, combined with the deluge of gold flowing into 
this country from Europe, worked to make high prices higher. 
For where gold is plentiful and crops are scanty the tendency 
will be to boost the value of the scarce commodity. 

Another factor contributing to present high prices is the beef 
shortage. Individual producers of beef have been frozen out 
by the high-handed methods of the packing houses. 
and newspaper price vary so dishearteningly that it 
pay to raise beef. ‘The stock raiser gets around 4 cents a pound 
for his beef; the consumer pays 20 to 380 cents. 
land became less in extent a custom sprang up of driving young 
herds of beef cattle across from Mexico in the spring and sell- 
ing them in the fall. But the war in Mexico has put an end 
to the cattle business. It will take 10 years after the war 
ceases before Mexico can be counted as a source for young 
beef. <A still further element in the beef situation the 
enormous loss of live stock through drought in summer and 
storms in winter. Only the Government can afford to forefend 

Here, as Kipling says, 


is 


Is 


against conditions of such magnitude. 
is another story we have not time to dwell on. 
of live stock through frequent plagues and diseases 
might be overcome by the adoption of such a system of veteri- 
nary service as they have in Europe. To be sure, one of the 
principal aims of the Department'of Agriculture has been to 
increase the production of meat. Their endeavors have been 
along the line of prevention of disease and of improving the 
breed. Sheep scabies, cattle scabies, cattle tick, hog cholera, are 
all coming under control, due to the efforts of this department. 
Cattle raising in every part of the United States received aA 
setback when in the quarantine in Chicago for hoof-and-mouth 


Loss 


disease thousands of blooded animals, the best of the flock, 
were shot. These animals came, on invitation, to the cattle 
show from uninfected localities. But no step has ever been 


taken to recompense their owners, ; 
A factor which has contributed heavily to the present crisis 
is Jack of transportation facilities and exorbitant and prohibi- 


Cash price | 
does not | 


As the grazing | 


man. The farmer has to take 
years, Without help and without 


the lean years, the mortgage 
grumbling. That is why he 
falling heaviest on him. He 
says there is no necessity of declaring a further embargo than 
the railroads have already declared. 
Most comprehensive and far-reaching 
bodied in the report of the New 
are in outline as follows: 
Municipalization of markets. 
Encouragement of small holdings of 
Abolition of duty on foodstuffs. 
Vocational education. 
Improvement of Government statistics. 
Supply of money outstripping trade. 
The creation 
in many cities. 
A report sent out from New York says: 
A central market was advocated here by John J. Dillon, commis- 
sioner of the State department of foods and markets, who declared that 


suggestions are 


Zealand Commission, 


em- 
which 


land. 


of State market departments are being urged 


sich a market so situated that steamships might unload directly 
under its roof, while railroads might be connected with it through 
spurs, would do more to reduce the present soaring prices than any 
other expedient. By eliminating the excessive cost of rehandling food 


prevailing prices for food would be reduced. 

The market and credit conference at Chicago on December 9 
sent to Congress the following resolutions? 

We urge upon Congress municipal abattoirs and cooperatively owned 
packing plants. We recommend that the market service of the office 
of markets be extended to include all farm products. We believe that 
the oflice of markets should require all handlers of farm products to 
report prices, receipts, and supplies on hand. 

We recommend that the Agricultural Department extend its work of 
establishing market grades to cover all farm products and thatin cach of 
the principal markets official inspectors enforce the use of official grades, 
We recommend that the States promote organization among farmers. 

All suggestions of relief bear upon the one great problem of 
marketing, distribution. When the parcel post was first 
talked of, its advocates hoped that it would speedily become a 
channel of distribution. I am heartily in favor of enlarging 
and improving the parcel post, and so voted last year wren the 
Madden amendment was up for consideration. No man ean 
foresee the future benefits and possibilities of the parcel post to 
farmers. Sut the vista should not be in any way restricted. 

Germany has solved the food problem. Tier rural-credit SySs- 
tem gave cheap money and fertilizer to the farmer long before 
the war was under way. Food is just as important as bullets, 
and Germany owes her ability to hold out as much to her eco- 
nomic forethought as to her military preparedness. England 
would be in a precarious condition were it not for her command 
of the seas. In this last deadly grapple her very life depends 
upon her maintaining this command. The biggest lesson of 
preparedness to us should be to learn to be sufficient unto our- 
selves, to feed ourselves, to furnish all our needs, to be self- 
supporting, in America for the American. We must evolve an 
adequate national food policy. Embargoes, investigations, in- 
dictments, and boycotts are only temporary. They do not go to 
the root of the matter. We want a cure, not a palliative; some- 


of 


thing which will delve deep below the surface, organize our 
whole system, and render food strikes forever unnecessary. 











But all causes put forth only skirt the one big cause of high 
prices. There is a gradually tightening ring about the throat 
of our cities. Its clutch is spreading to eyery village, every 
farming community. No branch of the necessities of life, from 
fool to fuel and clothing, is free from its effects. It is the great 
big menace of the present, a new octopus, a Frankenstein, the 
product of the times, a monster that its maker can no longer 
control. That is the universal Food Trust, which manipu- 
lates markets, holds food in cold storage for a rise in price. 
The agents of this Food Trust were sent all over the United 
States to buy up pumpkins, potatoes, cucumbers, apples, and 
other fruits and vegetables for cash, and then allowed them to 
rot unpicked in order to cause a shortage and increased prices. 
The cost of living is higher here than it is in the belligerent 
countries. Eggs are being shipped from England to sell in the Chi- 
cago market, with millions of dozens of eggs in cold storage there. 

At Peoria, Ill., 28 carloads of potatoes were dumped into the 
river. In Minnesota when a coal famine occurred in the little 
towns, due to lack of freight cars, the railroads averred, there 
were any number of cars loaded with coal on the sidetracks. 
With my guide, I walked along and counted on the Northern 
Pacific tracks 32 cars loaded with coal and marked “ hold.” 
This was the situation: The dealers had made contracts for de- 
livery when the price was under what it later developed to be. 
Consequently they were unwilling to make deliveries under the 
contracts when they could force a sale under the advance price. 
In the Minneapolis Tribune of November 22 the following ap- 
peared ’ 

B. L. Brundage, a farmer of Gary, Ind., sold his pumpkin crop for 
cash. When the crop ripened he tried to find the buyer and learned 
that the name and address given were fictitious. A combination to 
raise the price of beans exists. Large quantities of canned and bulk 
beans are being held in Norfolk, Va., and Saginaw, Mich., which has 
increased the price of beans 60 per cent in the last six months. 

The greed, the selfishness, the cruelty, that would encourage 
such waste is unthinkable. High prices have reached a point 
almost beyond the endurance of the American people. They 
have affected seriously the welfare of workers everywhere. 
Proper and sufficient food is the most vital necessity of our 
people. It is one of the ironies of the situation that the poor 
are urged to eat less in order to reduce the cost of living, and 
sprightly diet squads experiment to see if it really is necessary 
to spend more than 25 cents per day for food. The fact is the 
poor have retrenched, willy-nilly, and the result is an ever- 
increasing wave of pellagra and kindred diseases, directly trace- 
able to insuflicient and improper food, 

Is there no way to get together, put our backs against the 
avilanche of descending dollar values? What is to become of 
our middle class, our laboring class, if this level of prices con- 
{inues? The strife that has slumbered for so long between 
class and mass must with this new fuel burst forth into fresh 
strikes, riots, and revolution. Already we hear sharp evidence 
of discontent. Each day we read of new labor demands, re- 
fusals by capital, and resulting strikes. The air is full of 
speculation, disquiet, and doubt. We live in troublous times; 
a time of wealth and squalid poverty, extravagance and misery, 
ostentation and wretchedness, dishonesty and trickery. 

If a monopoly has control of our food supply, what course 
have we but to pay the price they demand? If a time comes 
when personal gain is too exacting, when the burden is past 
all bearing, private enterprise can not complain if the Govern- 
ment step in. Greed that can not curb itself, history has ever 
shown, will inevitably suffer a curb. 





ArmorPlate Plant at Knoxville, Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In true Howust or REPRESENTATIVES. 


February 12, 1917. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, now that we are considering the 
naval appropriation bill, it will not be out of order to call atten- 
tion to the proposed construction of the armor-plate plant au- 
thorized by Congress during the last session. The board ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Navy, headed by Admiral 
etcher, will at an early date personally visit and examine the 
sites or locations suggested, with a view of making a recom- 
mendation to the Secretary of the Navy, who is clothed with 
power to make the final decision. I believe a full, thorough, and 
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impartial investigation, which we are to have, will result in the 
selection of Knoxville, Tenn., pronounced by President Lincoln, 
whose anniversary birthday is being observed throughout the 
United States to-day, as— 

the most central or converging point in the more defensible meuntain 
districts where the seven States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia come together. 

The statement by the War College Division of the General 
Staff, made September 11, 1915, emphasizes the importance of 
the location of supply depots, arsenals, munition plants, and so 
forth, west of the Appalachian Mountains, which brings Knox- 
ville within its recommendation as to location. 

In conclusion, I wish to call attention to the impartial and 
disinterested opinion of the Detroit Free Press, in its issue 
of May 29, 1916, which makes Knoxville the ideal place for 
the armor-plate plant: 

For the benefit of the impartial citizen, interested in securing the 
best place, here are the several points: 

HAS NATURAL DEFENSES. 


Knoxville lies in the center of a valley 60 to 80 miles wide and 250 
miles long. 

The outer rim of this valley in all directions is protected with rugged 
mountains, the highest lying between Knoxville and the seacoast. ‘The 
approach from Knoxville to these mountains is comparatively gradual, 
but on the coastal side it is abrupt and furnishes a defense against 
attack from the outside. 


RAW MATERIALS 


Raw materials are there in abundant quantities, such as aluminum, 
coal, copper, cotton, iron, limestone, manganese, zinc, etc., used in the 
making of arms and munitions. 

The city is close to the great hydroelectric plant which it is proposed 
the Government shall erect to extract nitrate from the air 

Furthermore, in the manufacture of explosives several chemicals 
that are largely used are obtained as by-products from coal and copper 
Sulphuric acid is being extensively produced in the district, and the 
undeveloped water power of the territory is enormous. 

In addition to all this, Knoxville is the exact center of the territory 
of the eastern United States—the territory to which munitions will 
have to be shipped in time of war. 








Niagara Power Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND H. SNELL, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In rue Houst or Rerresenratives, 


Tuesday, February 13, 1917. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the present bill under discussion, in 
my judgment, is one of the most important measures that have 
been before us during the present session of Congress, and is 


| worthy of the most careful and considerate attention from each 


Member of this House. I know of no public question in which the 
people of the whole country are more earnestly and actively 
interested than the further development of the undeveloped 
water powers of this country. We have been told on the tloor 
of this House a great many times of their enormous value, and 
while I agree as to their potential value, I still maintain that 
they are not of one dollar actual value as long as they run idle to 
the sea. And I am one of those men who believe that the people 
of the present generation should have the opportunity to take 
advantage of the enormous natural resources with which we 
have been so abundantly provided. I also well know that it is 
impossible to do this until there has been some positive progres- 
sive legislation along this line. 

I want to state in the beginning that I am not in favor of 
any legislation that gives away any of the people’s rights, neither 
am J in favor of any law which ignores the State of New York 
or confiscates the rights of the riparian owners along any navi- 
gable stream in any State in this Union. 

I shall not try to discuss this bill from a legal standpvint, but 
from the practical common-sense, business standpoint of any 
man who might be interested in developing power. 

WHAT DOES THE GOVERNMENT OWN? 

The first question I would want to know if I were interested 
in the development of any one of these powers is, What does 
the Federal Government own and what does it propore to sell 
or lease? If the Federal Government owns the power or ali 
the water, does it own the bed of the stream? If it owns the 
bed of the stream, does it own the shore to low or high water 
marks? If it owns it to high-water mark, does it own 1 inch or 
10 feet along the shore; and if it does, State and 
the riparian owner come in? These are practical questions, 
and questions that must be decided before 
men will develop your powers. That is the resson T asked the 


where do the 


man or set of 
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gentleman from Indiana if there was anything in this bill or in 


TT 


existing law that definitely defines what are State rights, what 
are the Federal rights, what are the rights of the riparian own- 
©) Phe gentleman replied: 

I will state to the gentleman that the position of the committee is 
ihat when the Federal authority takes jurisdiction of a water power 


or of a navigable river that authority supersedes the rights of all 
riparian owners and whatever rights the State has. That is, the Fed- 
eral Government will not divide its jurisdiction in a question of this 
kind with a State. 

Still, this same committee, whose chairman made this reply, 
said in its majority report: 


In the opinion of the committee the provisions of the accompanying 
bill do no violence to any interest, and fully conserve, promote, and pro- 
tect the rights of the United States, the State of New York, the com- 
panies operating at the Falls. 

Now, I do not think there is a member of this committee or 
aman on the floor of this House but who believes that the State 
of Ne York and the riparian owners have some rights here, 


and if they do, no matter how small, I matntain that any legis- 
lation that is fair to all parties and of any lasting or perma- 
nent benefit to the people of this country must first be based 
on a proper defining of the rights of the Federal Government, 
State, and riparian owner. 

In considering an important public question like the future 
development of water power I do not believe it should be con- 
sidered from the extreme viewpoint of the Socialist or municipal 
ownership advocate any more than it shoyld be from the sole 
viewpoint of the individual or corporation desiring to get pos- 
session Of all the power in the country, but, on the other hand, 
it should be considered in a sane and sensible manner. Place 
§ll the facts of both sides fairly befote the House. Do not 
try to distort them to create a wrong impression, but tell the 
whole story just as it is and then let the Members of the House 
make their own decision. Desiring to do this, and for no other 
reason, I have decided to call your attention to certain state- 
ments made when this bill was being discussed by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama and the gentleman from Wisconsin in 
regard to the generation and distribution of electricity in the 
State of New York and other countries, that in my judgment 
are neither germane to the proposition, entirely misleading, not 
founded on actual conditions as they exist, and in many cases 
show a lamentable lack of real knowledge or comprehension 
of the subject under discussion. 

The gentleman from Alabama, in his 
against this bill, says, “It is full of faults.” ‘ You can drive a 
four-horse team throtigh it in a dozen places.”’ If I am not mis- 
taken, you can drive at least a pony cart through his speech in 
more than one place. He says, “The voice of the inarticulate 
mass of the people of western New York has come to me to 
plead against this.” YI would like to ask this gentleman from 
Alabama when he became so interésted in the people of New 
York State? Did he show any interest in the people of New 
York when he voted for the nitrate plant, armor-plate plant, 
g00d-roads bill, and several other bills, and then voted for the 
revenue bill that is intended to make New York State stand 
practically one-half of it all? Why does he caré so much more 
about what the people of New York pay for their electricity 
than he does the people of his own district? Why is he spend- 
ing so much time looking up the prices the péople of Buffalo 
pay for electricity when he does not know the price the people 
of his own home city pay for similar sérvice. In the city of 
Buffalo, where he says the people fre so shockingly abused, 
they pay (according to his statemént in the Record, p. 1916) 
from $22 to $100 per horsepower. In his own home city of 
Birmingham, Ala., from power .developed on Coosa River the 
people are paying from $48.75 per horsepower minimum to 
$487.50 per horsepower maximum. This information was re- 
ceived by wire to-day from a responsible officer in that city. 
Now, in my judgment, it would be a good idea for the gentleman 
from Alabama to give some attention to the downtrodden, suf- 
fering people in his own district and not shed Any more croco- 
dile tears over the peopie of New York State. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to call your httention to further 
statements of the gentleman from Alabama, that are not only 
inconsistent with ea other, but can not be confirmed by the 
actual facts as shown by the reports of the Hydroelectric GCom- 
mission of Canada the year 1915, the last one published, 
and the report of the Public-Service Commission of New York 
for 1914, the last one available. On page 1916 of the Rrcorp 
he states as follows: 

Over on the America 


impassioned tirade 


side, at Buffalo, one-fourth of the distance 


from the point of gencration that Toronto is, they are charging 
$20 to $200 per horse r, and the basis Is 8 cents a kilowatt hous, 
It is a sliding scale tl goes down to about 4 cents. The price on 
the American side is re than double what is being charged tn 
Canada. And this does not apply to the cit¥ of Toronté alone: 
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This statement not only contradicts itself but shows that the 
gentleman ddés not know the subject he is talking about. He 
States they charge as high as $200 per horsepower; basis, 8 
cents per kilowatt hour, Any man who knows electricity 
and horsepower knows that 8 cents per kilowatt hour is a great 
deal more than $200 per liorsepower. He says they charge as 
low as 4 cents per kilowatt hour, which is a great deal more 
than $20 per horsepower, which the gentleman says is the low 
price. In next column, same speech, he says, “ Lowest price 
per horsepower, Buffalo, is $22 and highest $100.” In same 
column he says, “I have been able to learn of no American 
consumer who gets power for less than $16 per horsepower.” 
Right in next column, in his exuberance, he says, “ Their 
American competitors are fleecing the people to the extent of 
a minimum price of $20 a horsepower, right in Niagara, deliv- 
ered at the company’s bus bar.” Or, in plain English, he con- 
tradicts himself four times in the first five minutes. 

Now, let us look for a minute at his statement that they 
are charging more than double in Buffalo than they are in 
Toronto. These cities are practically the same size, and in 
comparing the actual statistics for consumption of electricity 
of one year, I find as follows: Toronto used 18,843,055 kilowatt 
hours of electricity at a cost of $623,714, or at an average 
price of 3.81 cents per kilowatt hour. Buffalo used 39,421,480 
kilowatt hours at a cost of $1,489,789, or an average cost of 
8.78 cents per kilowatt hour, or at an average cost of 10 per 
cent more than Toronto, while the distributing company in 
Buffalo pays a franchise tax, corporation income tax, and a 
local city and State tax, and the municipal plant of Toronto 
does not pay one dollar of any name or nature, and it has had 
some assistance from direct taxation on the people. Therefore, 
in my judgment, if you added to their present price the addi- 
tional taxes an American company has to pay, with a proper 
depreciation and sinking-fund charge, to the Toronto municipal 
plant the people of Buffalo, on the average price of all power 
used in that city, are not paying a single fraction more than the 
people of Toronto. 

For further information of the committee, I beg to submit 
the following table showing the average price paid per kilowatt 
hotr in the seven largest places in Ontario supplied by the 
hydroélectric commission during the year 1915, and seven 
cities in New York State during the year 1914 (last statistics 
available), and all supplied by privately owned public utility 
companiés that_pay franchise tax, corporation income tax, and 
local city and State tax as against the tax-exempt municipal- 
owned plants in Canada: 


Cents 

Toronto, year 1915, average price per kilowatt hour_-..--..- 3.8 
Ottawa, yéir' 1915, average price per kilowatt hour__..-_--.-- 3.4 
Hamilton, year 1915, average price per kilowatt hour__-_--_-- 2.9 
London, year 1915, average price per kilowatt hour__-_---... 2.9 
Brantwood, year 1915, average price per kilowatt hour_-__----~ 3. 65 
Berlin, yéar 1915, aVerage price per kilowatt hotrr___________-_ 3. 34 
Stratford, year 1915, average price per kilowatt hour___._._-_.__. 4. 21 

STATH OF NEW YORK. 

Niagara Falls, year 1914, average price per kilowatt hour___- ~~ a 
Buffalo, yéAr 1914, average price per kilowatt hour__.__--_- sn 
Geneseo Light & Power Co., year 1914, average price per kilo- 2 
watt hout (distributes in several small towns) _~--_--~-~- cn ore 
Rochesttr, year 1914, average price per kilowatt hour_.__.---_ 2.14 
Syracuse,"yédr 1914, average price per kilowatt hour_____------ 3.53 
Utica, year 1914, ayerage price per kilowatt hotir__..____---- 2.72 
Schenectady, year 1914, average price per kilowAtt hour__-__--- 3.45 


The city of Prescott, Canada (which is just across the St. 
Lawrence River from Ogdensburg in my own district), is fur- 
nished current from the Hydroelectric Commission of Canada 
and paid an average price of 5.4 cents per kilowatt hour, while 
the city of Ogdensburg, supplied with current from a privately 
owned company, paid only 3.66 cents per kilowatt hour. 

As I*said before, these are the actual figures taken from 
Hydroelectric Commission of Canada’s report for 1915 and 
public service commission’s report, State of New York, for 
1914, and I léave it to the judgment of the Members of this 
House whéther the statements made by the gentleman from 
Alabama were true or not when he said that the people of 
Canada were getting electric current at one-third to one-half 
the price of the people in New York State. 

When the gentleman from Alabama was making his impas- 
sioned appeal for the people of New York State, I asked him 
this question: “Can the gentleman tell how much any of these 
Canadian cities have lost in distributing this power?” Mr. 
Huppiteston, “They have lost nothing.” The detailed report 
of the 99 municipalities doing business in Canada in 1915 (last 
published report) shows that 12 municipalities did business at 
a loss, without making one dollar charge for depreciation or 
a dollar taxes. It shows, further, that 25 others, or 37 in all 


out of 99, did not charge one dollar to depreciation account in 
This conimittee’s report goes on further to state 


the year 1915. 











that they never charge anything to depreciation account during 
first year’s operation. I also find that the Hydroelectric Com- 
mission of Canada, exclusive of the municipal plants, has an 
investment in transmission lines, transformers, meters, ete., of 
$12,600,000. It has been in operation eight years, has never 
paid one dollar in any kind of taxes, and only claims to have on 
hand $634,561 that is applicable for sinking fund, depreciation, 
and reserve. This amount is only 5 per cent, or just about the 
amount that should be charged to depreciation each year in 
such a hazardous business and a business whose plant is sub- 
ject to such destructive elements as the distribution of electricity. 

Later in the same day the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
CoorER] tried to answer my question to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. HuppLestron]. He said: 

Here is a correct statement of the facts taken from the report dated 
October 31, 1915, of the Canadian Commission. The municipalities own 
their own distributing systems and sell the power to consumers sub 
stantially at cost. 

That was no answer to my question. That was simply what 
the committee said in its report when it was complimenting 
itself, and the distinguished gentleman would have soon discov- 
ered his error if he had taken time to study the itemized reports 
published in the same book he was quoting from. He goes on 
further to compare rates, and says: 

The average cost for all Ontario was 3.9 cents for domestic and 3.1 
eents for commercial current. In this country for the electric power 
generated at the same cataract the people pay 8, 9, 10, or 12 cents. 

This statement is not only absolutely unfair, but it creates a 
false impression, for the gentleman compares the average price 
paid by all kinds of consumers for both manufacturing and 
lighting in Canada with the highest price paid by the individual 
consumer in an extreme case for lighting, and I can not find a 
place where anyone pays as high a price as he quotes for lighting. 

This same gentleman from Wisconsin said in his discussion of 
the Falls development: Z 

At this point let me direct attention to important testimony, still un- 
printed, which was taken day before yesterday before the Committee on 
foreign Affairs. Secretary of War Baker said: 

“Gen. Black has handed me some figures showing that 20,000 cubic 
feet per second used below the Falls would develop 600,000 horsepower, 
while the same diversion of water as now used develops 250,000 horse- 
power, showing that the gain from using the same water below instead 
of above would be about 75 per cent, or 150 per cent.” 

This statement in itself, or in any explanation he made of it, 
meant absolutely nothing to the Members of this House, and I 
do not believe that it meant anything to the gentleman himself 
or to the Secretary of War when he made it to the committee. 
Then the gentleman goes on to read a lengthy report of a 
hydroelectric company in Switzerland, which also meant noth- 
ing to the Members of this House as far as this discussion is 
concerned, for no one knew anything about the kind or quality 
of service the company was giving or the conditions under 
which it was being operated, the last part of which statement, 
referring to prices, I will quote: 

Prices for a 500-volt current for industrial purposes are quoted per 
kilowatt hour as follows: For the first 10,000 kilowatt hours, $0.0214; 


10,001 to 20,000 kilowatt hours, $0.019; 20,001 to 30,000 kilowatt 
hours, $0.0166; 30,001 to 50,000 kilowatt hours, $0.0142:; 50,001 to 
80,000 kilowatt hours, $0.0119; 80,001 to 120,000 kilowatt hours. 


$0.0107 ; 120,001 to 150,000 kilowatt hours, $0.0099 ; 150,001 and more 
kilowatt hours, $0.0095. 

This is a statement of rates for industrial purposes, which to 
me means manufacturing. 

Now, once more, if the gentleman had given careful consider- 
ation to this subject and had translated these prices per kilo- 
watt hours to prices for horsepower per year—what he was 
tulking about earlier in his remarks, when he was lamenting 
over the charges at Buffalo and said: 

For the power at Niagara the lowest rate in Buffalo is $22 per horse- 
power, from which the pee ranges as high as $100 per horsepower. 
The lowest price paid there that anyone could find—and I take this 
from my colleague, Mr. HupDLEsSTON, who told me that it was the re- 
sult of his inquiry—the lowest price charged there to an American 
consumer was $16 per horscpower 
He would have discovered that the prices quoted by him for 
industrial purposes, in this model municipal Swiss plant, ranged 
from $61.75 per horsepower to $139.10, or an average of nearly 
twice as much as is being paid, according to his own statement, 
by his much-abused people of Buffalo. 

Mr. Speaker, I have gone into this extensive detail of figures 
for two reasons: First, to show the glaring discrepancies of 
the figures quoted by the gentleman from Alabama and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, and the false conclusions that they 
tried to draw from the same; second, to show that it is ab- 
solutely foolish to try to make comparisons between public- 
utility companies by simply comparing rates and paying no 
attention whatever to the kind or quality of service and the 
conditions under which the individual companies work and are 
controlled, In not a single instance during the discussion of 
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this bill have the gentlemen from Alabama and Wisconsin con- 
sidered anything but the rate, and have given no consideration 
at all to the really important questions that determine the ulti- 
mate price of electric current, namely: 

How far has the current been transmitted? 

How many times transformed? 

How distributed and delivered; whether in small quantities 
to the individual consumer, involving large losses in the trans- 
forming and distribution, large proportionate investment and 
operating expenses; or whether it is delivered in large blocks 
of high-voltage power to some near-by place at practically no 
loss or expense? 

The gentleman from Alabama all through his speech tries to 
create the impression that he is the direct representative of the 
small user, the small manufacturer; as he says, the common 
people. He does not care about the large fellow, for he can take 
care of himself. Now, certainly there is not any electrie cur- 
rent distributed to this class of people anywhere in the State 
of New York that does not come under the public-service com- 
mission, and the commission is always open to receive complaints 
from any justified person and never fails to give such eom- 
plaints careful consideration. 

For the purpose of determining the conditions as they exist 
in regard to power and rates in the Niagara district, I have 
examined the publie service commission’s reports and hearings 
quite extensively. I find about 95 per cent of all power gen- 
erated there is used for manufacturing and about 5 per cent 


for lighting. Also that the commission has never received a 
complaint from the purchasers of power for manufacturing, 


and it is a matter of common knowledge that purchasers are 
very anxious for the power at present prices. As regards the 
power or current used in Buffalo, there was an investigation 
made by the public service commission about four years ago 
and rates reduced to the present level, which the commission 
characterizes as follows: 

These rates were so adjusted as to allow, in addition to operating 
expenses, only a fair return upon the actual physical property devoted 
to the purpose of distributing electricity, 

And I submit this testimony of the Public Service Commission 
of New York as to the present rates in the city of Buffalo to 
refute the charge made by the gentleman from Alabama that 
these people are being “robbed” and “skinned alive.” 

The Cline bill is far from satisfactory to me, but perhaps it 
is a step in the right direction and will lead toward more defi- 
nite and progressive legislation along this line. 

I believe the rights of the Federal Government stop with navi- 
gation and national defense, and that their authority 
with proper legislation along this line. If anyone has a right 
to charge for use of water it is New York State, and I believe 
that the State of New York has a perfect right to make any 
contract she desires with the riparian owners for the use of 
water in navigable streams in her own State. 

Now, just a word about the Hydroelectric Commission of 
Canada and I am through. This commission and its work have 
been discussed a great deal in my State, and there is, of course, 
an honest difference of opinion, not only among competent engi- 
neers but also among the people buying electricity. However, 
I think it is the opinion of the majority of the best engineers 
that the hydroelectric commission has not as yet proved a 
great success nor is yet on a sound financial basis. In my own 
judgment, while it may appear that they are temporarily get- 
ting electricity in Canada at a cheaper rate through the hydro- 
electric commission and municipal ownership than their Ameri- 
ean neighbors, when they make due allowances for replace- 
ments and depreciation, the rapid obsolescence of all electrical 
equipment, the loss of taxes, and the other aid given the com- 
mission and municipalities by the Provincial Government with- 
out charge, the credit will be on the side of the New York State 
town that purchases its electric current from a privately owned 
and operated utility company under the jurisdiction of a watch- 
ful public service commission. 

Furthermore, until the Federal Government shows more effi- 
ciency than at present in managing its ordinary governmental 
activities I am absolutely opposed to a general plunge into 
Government ownership. The Federal Government has all it 
ean attend to managing its naval and military affairs, public 
buildings, river and harbor improvements, foreign affairs, and 
a thousand other things connected with a big country like ours 
that it can not delegate to anyone else without encroaching 
upon the work and domain of the private individual. And if 


ceases 


the time ever does come when the people of the United States 
desire to try Government ownership I am sure they will not 
begin by entering upon a business that involves as Many com- 
plex, difficult, and technical problems as the generation, trans- 
mission, and distribution of electricity. 
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Legislature of West Virginia Indorses the President’s Action 
in Severing Diplomatic Relations With Germany. 


$s a SA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
Y YT TA WN - 
HON. M. M. NEELY, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In roe House or Represenrarives, 
Saturday, February 10, 1917. 
Mr. NEEL’ Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a short resolution 
adopted by the House of Delegates of West Virginia indorsing 


the course of this Government in severing diplomatic relations 

with the Imperial Government of Germany. 
Tl resolution is as follows: 

Ho joint resolution No. 18, indorsing the course of the President of 
the United States in severing diplomatic relations with the Imperial 
German Government, 

Be it resolved by the House of Delegates of West Virginia (the Nen- 
at Concurring therein) : 

First. That we, the Legislature of West Virginia, deeply deploring 
the international crisis that has called it forth, hereby express our 
hearty approvai ot the cowrse pursued by President Wilson and the 

Department of State at Washington, in severing diplomatic relations 

with the Imperial German Government, following its note of January 

31, repudiating the pledges heretefore given to respect the lives and 

property of American citizens, and to imsure the freedom of the seas. 

Believing that to submit to a violation of the fundamental rights in- 

volved would bring lasting humiliation and a loss of self-respect, 

we indorse the clear and patriotic declaration by the President of 
fixed purpose to invoke the power of the Nation to maintain our honor 
and independence as a sovereign people. In an hour like the present 

u ial personal and party differences are leveled before an exalted 

patriotism; and to maintain its rights and sacred honor among the 

nations of the earth, we pledge to our Government the united support 
the people West Virginia. 

md. That : OD) this resolution, duly authenticated, be sent 
io tl President of the United States, and a copy to each of our rep 
resentatives in the Congress of the United States, with the request 
th they communicate the same to their respective Houses. 

d by t hou of delegat ] ruary 5, 1917 
Ropert L. HAMILTON 
Clerk of the House. 

j d by Senate, February 5 L917. 

Joun T. THArris, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


ol 


HON. WILLIAM J.SE 


] FLORIDA, 


ARS. 


rut House or Represenvratives, 
Tuesday, January 28, 1917. 
Whole HLlouse on the state of the 


(H. R. 20079) making appro- 
and preservation of certain 


IN 
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the bill 
repair, 


Conimittee of 
consideration 
construction, 


Th ILouse in 
Union had unde 
priations for the 


public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SEARS Mr. Chairman, I arise to oppose the motion 
made by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear]. I dis- 
like to take up the time of the committee in speaking against 
his motion, because I am satisfied his argument will not have 
much weight 1 reach this conclusion because the laborious 
minority report is only signed by the distinguished gentleman 
himself. My sole purpose in rising is to correct some of the 


misstatements he has made. Last year in my speech before 
this House, in which they kindly gave me 15 minutes to explain 
the Kissimmee River project, I undertook to explain to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin what the Kissimmee River was, 
what it meant to that section of the country, and at that time I 
said I believed the gentleman was misinformed. This year, 
however, the gentleman from Wisconsin has again made the 
same unfair attack on the Kissimmee River project, and I 
have no comment to make except as follows: After serving two 
years on the Rivers and Harbors Committee, claiming as he 
does that he has worked laboriously, I find in a speech de- 


livered on the public-buildings bill the gentleman does not even: 


know where the Kissimmee River is located, for he states that 
Kissimmee, a little village of two thousand one hundred and 
some-odd souls, is on a river dry eight months out of the year, 
when, as a matter of fact, Kissimmee is 85 miles or more from the 
Kissimmee River. About 2,124 souls is as near the truth as he 
gets in any statement he makes regarding the Kissimmee River, 
for I have a telegram from one of our State officers giving the 
census of Kissimmee, for 1915, which was taken under a State 
law providing for same, in which he states that the census of 
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Kissimmee for that year was 4,221. The gentleman from Wis- 
eonsin only missed it a little over 2,000. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS. Certainly. 

Mr. FREAR. I gave the report in 1910 in all those cases 
That is what I stated. 

Mr. SEARS. When you gave it you got it from the census 
of 1910? 

Mr. FREAR. 
places. 

Mr. SEARS. Oh, by implication, at least, the gentleman con- 
veyed the impression he was speaking of the present. Of 
course, I realize the other gentlemen of the House understood 
that Kissimmee was not such a small place, because it was not 
possible for anyone in the United States, except possibly the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, who does not know that Plorida is 
growing more rapidly than any other section of the country, 
and unless the gentleman wakes up, my friends, “old Rip Van 
Winkle” may well be on his guard or he will be a back number 
in comparison with the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The people of this country need these water improvements, 
and they are going to have them regardless of the newspaper 
articles condemning these propositions. 

This river is about 125 miles long, and the Government has 
spent on it $35,000. ‘Taking as true, which it is not, the state- 
ment of the gentleman that the river is dry eight months out 
of the year, I submit it to my colleague if a river that has navi- 
gation only four months out of a year and still has a commerce 
of 78,565 tons, with a valuation of over $1,000,000, with only 
$35,000 spent in improving it, is it not entitled to have the small 
sum of $47,000 appropriated and thereby make navigation pos- 
sible throughout the entire year? 

The statement that only two steamboats ply this river is not 
eorrect. There are four steamers on the river at this time. 
The gentleman’s statement 


That is what I stated in that speech in several 


was true some years ago. There 
are also many launches engaged in the fishing business and 


numerous boats hauling freight back and forth. As I said in 
my speech last year, and I do not desire to repeat it and thereby 
unnecessarily take up your time, I will at this time only say 
when my colleagues realize that from Kissimmee by boat you 
can go to Tampa, Pensacola, or Mobile, and that by boat you 
ean go to Miami and Jacksonville, and, if the boat could draw 
a sufficient depth, to New York, you can realize the importance 
of this appropriation. TI also desire to call your attention to the 
fact that there is no railroad at present paralleling this river. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman- 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS. I will. 

Mr. SWITZER. Is it not a fact that on many of the northern 
rivers and the Great Lakes navigation, on account of iee in the 
winter season, is interfered with two or three or four months? 
Navigation on some of these streams and on the Great Lakes 
closes for that length of time. 

Mr. SEARS. That is true, I presume. 

Mr. SWITZER. I presume that possibly for three or four 
months, on account of the dry season in the South, there may be 
no navigation. Is there any particular difference, so far as nav- 
igation being closed, on a northern stream than on one in 
Florida? 

Mr. SEARS. The gentleman is absolutely correct, and there 
is no difference, and should not be any. But I would remind my 
friend that this river, as stated before, has no railroad parallel 
ing it. There is no railroad within 15 or 20 miles of this 
river, and, in fact, there is a 15 to 20 mile haul when the 
river is not navigable; it is never dry; and the only way citi- 
zens residing there have to secure their supplies, their gro- 
ceries, and other freight one or two months instead of eight 
months out of the year is to haul them with teams. Whether 
that should be the case or not I will leave it to the fairness of 
my colleagues to decide. It is your constituents who are moving 
into this section of the country and buying lands and improy 
ing them. It is for them I speak as well as for my own constit 
uents, who have lived there for years. I know this is a worthy 
project, and I trust the motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
to strike out same will not prevail. I do not care, Mr. Chair- 
man, to now take up more of the time of the House on the ap 
propriation for the Kissimmee River, because I believe the com 
mittee will pass it, as it is one of the most worthy projects in 
this bill. But the New York Sun recently published an editorial 
in which they start out with “Nothing too trifling for pork 
chasers. Logging streams and partly dry streams in Dill. 
Representative SPARKMAN asks,” and so forth. 

They then go on and refer to “ creeks sometimes dry,” refer 
ring to the Kissimmee River. Then they say “Agitation may pre- 
vent steal.” Then they refer to more little steals, and, in line 


with the distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin, they under- 








——— — eae eee —— aaa 


take to jump on the South and southern projeets and make the 
statement that this is a sectional bill. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin denies this, but in his speech on the public-buildings 
bill he specifically states that the bill was full of sectionalism. 

Mr. FRBAR. That is a different bill than this one. 

Mr. SEARS. It does not matter. It is along the same line. 
Last year in bis diseussion on the river and harbor bill the 
gentleman referred to the fact that southern men were in the 
saddle, and the New York Sun, taking up that line of argument, 
tries to get this House to cut out small appropriations through- 
out the South in order that their large appropriations may be 
placed in. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEARS. It may, Mr. Chairman, be of interest to the 
Members of this House and the country to know just what the 
facts are. Since we have had river and harbor appropriations, 
for the 11 Southern States there has been appropriated $128,- 
138,008.14; for 11 Northern States during that same time 
there has been appropriated $231,460,079.97, or $103,322,071.83 
more for 11 of the Northern States than for the 11 Southern 
States. During that time there has been appropriated for Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, and New York, $137,951,139.61 for rivers and 
harbors, or approximately $9,000,000 more for those three States 
than all of the Southern States. I give you the States as follows: 


The time of the gentleman from Florida 


Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 


Eleven Southern States. 

Alabama a a Soe ee $9, 115, 230. 60 
Arkansas Set nei si ues sails pests Sia a aaa ee aeeteceahen aaa 1, 871, 501. 05 
RI eh Se ok LR RL De ac nh oe a aes aac 17, 536, 579. S8 
Georgia. in nde ceca teen la a el 15, 388, 219. 57 
Louisiana eit act ae oR eS ee 5, 296, 829. 57 
Mississippi 5 sy cai aie aii ener datn ens 5, 848, 490. 95 
North Carolina = > laa 12, 190, 257. 92 
South Carolina aided rah alebehcal _.... 10, 600, 636, 64 
Tennessee - lite Pare ae 356, 853. 00 
Fexa tiille sbasaiadecnaldaemamcitaal 4 10, 135, 890. 38 
Virginia o —pelaenas 10, 797, 518. 58 

otal ~— aac ad 128, 138, 008, 14 

Eleven Northern States 

Connecticut senineiiinds ia a aicineumis iar to Lae 
[linois Se at a ocaias asec eee taictetaenameas  -aamennnnan aan 
RN iE, caches ‘ oom bailey ack ead 7, 399, 565. 99 
Massachuaetia..«.....icdcccnnne eS ee 21, 410, S98. 91 
ea cea «esnseiiaiibsadidaast tesalnscaidnaieiia ionic acta’ RE cr 
New Jersey sowie sis chanel saiesscesecie cask inca acca emcsceectonealae 4, Sil, olae On 
New York feet aan ila seit as a se >¢, 161, 356. 20 
Ohio ‘ a aude viene ial 6 22, 423, 769. 53 
Pennsylvania , os maqam 9, O82, 468. 73 
Rhode Island hai Cocaciains 8, 134, 002, 82 
Wisconsin = dolar sctiich  keorb esacn tataiaaan aiid tak aaecctacmeieea aia 16, 484, 000, 05 

rotal ‘ se acini a gh acide Bch ean a 
Northern States Daliiate Ciiciicesae ls Siete be ee . 231, 460, 079. 97 
Southern States sniumacii o 128, 138, 008, 


Difference 


HULBER 


Mr. Will the gentleman yield? 


.. 
I have 
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Mr. SEARS. not much time. 
Mr. HULBERT. I wanted to ask the gentleman a brief | 
juestion, whether he has made any comparison between the | 


numerical representation of the 11 States of the South and the 
11 States of the North, and the commercial of the 
States of the North and the States of the South? 

Mr. SEARS. I will get to that in a moment. For New York 
there has been appropriated for rivers and harbors $57,161,- 
356.20, and in this bill there are appropriations amounting to 
$2,299,000 for New York City alone. For public buildings for 
4 Northern States—Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania—$102,421,481.79 has been appropriated; for 4 South- 
ern States—Arkansas, Florida, North Carolina, and South 


statistics 


Carolina—$14,977,033794, or a difference in favor of the 4 
Northern States of $87,444,447.85. Showing, Mr. Chairman, 


that we of the South have not been trying to get all of the 
“pork.” 

Mr. HULBERT. 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Florida yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. SEARS. I regret I can not yield. I want to say right 
here, and I think this will answer the question that the gen- 
tleman from New York would ask, I trust I shall never become 
so narrow that I will vote against any bill beeause the appro- 
priation does not affect my district, or solely because it only 
affects some other Member’s district. I trust that I shall not 
become so narrow that I will vote against any bill because the 
a. goes to the North and does not come to the 
South. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


My vision has always been too bread for that, and I 


yield | 
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will not now become so small that I would fight an appropria- 
tion on those grounds. If it was not for the business that we 
give to the great city of New York—and as a southern man, 
coming from the extreme South, the land of flowers, I want to 
say that I am as proud of New York City as the gentleman, 
Mr. Hursert, my able colleague, is himself—perhaps New York 
would not be the great city it is. If these appropriations had 
not been made in the past, New York could not have handled 
the business and would not be the city it is to-day. It is such 
appropriations as contained in this bill that have made large 
cities possible, and this should teach us, my colleagues, that 
we should go on with this great work and, by so doing, make 
other great cities possible. 

I want to say that I do not believe the citizens of New York 
indorse any such editorial as the one I have called your atten- 
tion to. On the contrary, I believe they rather condemn such 
editorials. I do not believe the citizens of New York would 
like to array against them the good merchants of the South, 
who now go there annually and spend their money for mer- 
chandise, and by doing so cause them to spend it somewhere 
else. Let us all be broad minded. I trust that some day the 
scales will fall from the eyes of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Frear], and instead of being a pessimist of the deepest 
type he will wake up to optimism and assist us in making this 
great country of ours even greater. I would rather be an 
optimist, my friends, and make lemonade out of the lemons 
in the shape of the misstatements that are persistently spoken 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin than to be a pessimist try- 
ing to find something that would raise a foul stench and vex 


mankind. I would rather chase the rainbow than watch the 
snake as he makes his crooked trail through the slush, and 
filth, and mud. I would rather believe all men are honest 
until their dishonor is proven than to believe all men are 
dishonest until their honor has been proven. I would rather 
believe that my colleagues are not guilty of theft, are not 


guilty of stealing, are not pork-barrel chasers, simply because 
they endeavor to get an appropriation for their districts, than 
to make a charge that this is only a big grab for money and 
made for the purpose of getting votes and deceiving the people 
back home. I would rather ask that my colleagues try to 
make this great country a greater country if possible than to 
try to drag into disrepute my fellow Members who have simply 
endeavored to secure for their districts meritorious appropria- 
tions. I would not array one section of the country against 
another for selfish gain, and I fear, though I trust I am mis 
taken, this must be the sole re: which actuates the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. I would rather unite my country as one 
creat brotherhood, under flag, under one 
under one Nation we all 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, 


ison 
one Govern! 
[ Applause. ] 


will the gentlemar 


re 
ove, 


1 yield? 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Florida yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin} 

Mr. SEARS. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman has referred to me many eS 
and put many words in my mouth that I did not us¢ 

Mr. SEARS. I have not put any words in the gentleman 
mouth. He never lacks for words 

Mr. FREAR. I have told the gentiem: that I st out 
these items in the North just the same as in the S 
if it helps him or helps his constituents I am 
should say such things. But, of cour f i 
no objection. He speaks of my sta g i s i [ 
do, and I get abuse from a lot of I a ply 
what I believe to be a publie duty esent fr he ¢ | 





reports the conditions that exist, and base my argument ¢ ‘ 


on these reports. 


Mr. SEARS Mr. Chairman, the ventleman from Wisco! 
still insists upon making misstatements. If he can point 
one single item that he has stricken out in either of the bills 
since I have been in Congress, I would like to bay iim do so 

Mr. FREAR. I have not claimed that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SEARS. Under leave granted me to extend my remarks, 


as an appendix, solely that the Members may know of some ot 





the criticisms that have been made, I call their attention to an 
editorial which appeared in the Chattanooga Times, ¢ d 
Sunday, January 16, 1916: 
{From the Chattanooga Times, Sunday, Jan. 16, “@1¢ 
A Washington dispatch ian Saturday’s Times gav in ta 
illuminating what is meant by the “pork barrel ig ‘ong nal 
legislation. The Times says: ‘“ Congressman Sears to-day intr ed 
a bill appropriating $50,000 for a post office at West Palm Beach, 
Fla.” It need hardly be said that Congressman Sears from Florida 
and that West Palm Beach is in his district W ire told that West 
Palm Beach is somewhat larger than Wauhatchie, but not quite as large 
as Sherman Heights. and yet the people of the United States are asked 
to tax themselves $F0,000 to build the post office at West Palm Beach 
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not to mect the necessities of a popular community but that a Con- 
gressman may have a record of doing something for his district—and 
that is what constitutes the “‘ pork barrel.’ 

The only, criticism I care to make or will make as to the 
above editorial will be to call your attention to the following 
letter in reply to said editorial: 


WEST PALM BEACH A CHATTANOOGA FRIEND OF THE LITTLE FLORIDA CITY 
COMES TO ITS DEFENSE, 
To the CHATTANOOGA TIMES: 


In Sunday's issue of the Times appeared an editorial under the head- 
ing of “The Pork Burrell,” one paragraph of which I append without 
copying, which refers to West Palm Beach, Fla. 


This editorial unwittingly does so much injustice to that place, to 
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tutional right of saying what he thought. “The military 
glory,” which he intimates in this speech might have influenced 


the President in his declaration of war, does not seem to have 
materialized after 20 months of strife in Mexico and an inereas- 
ing anxiety and distress on the part of mothers, wives, and 
children in the United States. Lincoln also had the oppor- 
tunity to observe that war was costly as well as destructive. 
All this, of course, without regard to that momentous war ex- 


| perience into which he was later to be plunged as President of 


the congressional Representative, Mr. SEARS, and to the fair and impar- | 


of the Times, that I am moved to ask its correction, fear- 
may result injuriously to a much needed and deserved im- 
in that thriving and most delightful little city in southern 


tial editor 
ing that it 
provement 
Florida 

I do thi 
ciat tl 
the Din 
men, and 
tatement 
ection, 


from two considerations, Your correspondent fully appre- 
power and influence of the able editorials 

and their wide circulation and weight 
especially in Washington, and feels, therefore, 
might have a practical bearing against a most prosperous 
The effort of the Florida Representative to accomplish a 
work for a constituency so noted, so liberal, so hospitable, and so 
hing as West Palni Beach; and, second, because having last year 
four months in Florida, one of which was at West Palm Beach, 
and having been so kindly and hospitably entertained there, 1 owe to 
that city the grateful obligation to try to avoid for it the inadvertent 
injury which might be done it by so good a friend as the editor, and 
so intluential a paper as he adorns in editing in my home city. 

West Paln Beach is one of the most delightful little cities on the 
east coast, It has a population of over 5,000 resident people. It has 
grown greatly, miraculously, since the census of 1910. It has numer 
ous hotels, fine schools, two or three banks (of one a former Tennessean 


among thoughtful 
that such a 


good 
flouri 
spent 


and possibly at one time a neighbor of the editor is president). This 
gentleman—Mr. Reece—was from upper east Tennessee. There are 
many Tennesseans there, and it has as fine, wholesome, active, and 


liberal a citizenship as there is in Florida or any other Southern State, 
During the late spring and late fall and winter months it has a tran- 
sient population (getting mail there) of from 10,000 to 20,000, 


The post office is a very important, busy affair, and will grow busier 
with lapse of time, until even a $50,000 post office will be wholly in 
adequate. The one at present there is, I assume, in a rented building. 


It is under good management and your correspondent enjoyed courtesies 
from it which he gratefully remembers, and hopes to enjoy them Inter 
in a more commodious and fitting structure, commensurate with the 
merits of the city and the needs of the Government. 

West Palm Beach, just across Lake Worth from Palm Beach proper, 
is the main residential and business section of the two places Very 
few people at present reside in Palm Beach, but residents and business 
men, of which latter there are many, in many large houses, do much 
uisiness in Palm Beach across the lake, which is reached by two bridges 


and innumerable boats, The Continental Hotel is located there—the 
largest one built by Mr. Flagler——containing 2.200 rooms, and said to 
be the largest in the world. For the last of the winter months it is 
thronved by thousands, as are the other hotels, both large and small. 
Whatever the demerits of the “ pork barrel "’—and it has doubtless 
many this is not one of them, and I hope your keen sense of propriety 
and justice will cause you to so correct your admirable article by giv 
ing place to this communication, 
D. L. SNODGRASS, 
Chattanoogan, 
I have never met Mr. Snodgrass, but I desire at this time to 


thank him for the evident spirit of fairness which prompted his 
reply to said editorial. 


Lincoln’s War Speech—As a Member of Congress He Freely 
Criticized the President Who Took Us Into a War With 
Mexico. 


ENTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HAMPTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. J. MOORE, 


IN rue House or Representatives, 


Vonday, February 12, 1917. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, in 1848, when 
James K. Polk was President of the United States, Abraham 
Lincoln was a Member of the House of Representatives from 
the State of Itinois. Although every phase of Lincoln’s char- 


acter will doubtless be discussed 


throughout the length and 
breadth of this land on this his natal day, it is nevertheless in- 
teresting to here recall that the immortal President, as a Mem- 


ber of Congress, was not afraid to stand up for what he be- 
lieved to be righteous, even though it became necessary in do- 
ing so to criticize a President Since all things bearing upon 


Lincoln's life are appropriate for discussion to-day, I take the 
liberty, in view of the wretched position in which the Govern- 
ment finds itself along the Mexican border in this year of our 
Lord 1917, to draw attention to Lincoln's speech on the Mexican 
situation as it appears in the Congressional Globe of January 
12, 1848. 

{t will be observed by those perusing this speech that Lincoln 
as a Member of Congress did not hesitate to exercise his consti- 


which distinguish | 


| tells 


the United States. 
LINCOLN WANTED TO BRE RIGHT. 

Throughout the whole of Lincoln’s speech it appears that the 
Illinois Congressman was not sure that the President was right 
in declaring war, and that, although he would like to “ stand 
by the President,” there was such an uncertainty as to what 
the war was about that to enter into it on such grounds as the 
President had given was unjustifiable in justice or patriotism. 
At this critical period in American history, when influences, 
more or less subtle, are endeavoring to hurry the United States 
into a European war, the words of Lineoln may be read with 
profit : 


THE WAR WITIT MEXICO. 
[Speech of Mr. A, Lincoln, of Illinois, in the House of Representatives 
Jan, 12, 1848, on the resolutions referring the Vresident’s message 


to the various standing committees. ] 


Mr. Lincoln addressed the committee as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, if not all the gentlemen on the other 
side of the House, who have addressed the committee within the 
last two days, have spoken rather complainingly, if I have 
rightly understood them, of the vote given a week or 10 days 
ago declaring that the War with Mexico was unnecessarily 
and unconstitutionally commenced by the President. IT admit 
that such a vote should not be given in mere party wantonness, 
and that the one given is justly censurable, if it have no other 


sole 


or better foundation. I am one of those who joined in that 
vote; and I did so under my best impression of the truth of the 
case, How I got this impression, and how it may possibly be 


removed, I will now try to show. When the war began it was 
my opinion that all those who, because of Knowing too little, 
or because of knowing too much, could not conscientiously ap- 
prove the conduct of the’ President (in the beginning of -it), 
should, nevertheless, as good citizens and patriots, remain silent 
on that point, at least till the war should be ended. Some lead- 
ing Democrats, including ex-President Van Buren, have taken this 
same view, as I understand them; and I adhered to it and acted 
upon it, until since I took my seat here; and I think I should 
still adhere to it were it not that the President and his friends 
will not allow it to be so. Besides, the continual effort of the 
President to argue every silent vote given for supplies into an 
indorsement of the justice and wisdom of his conduct; besides 
that singularly candid paragraph in his late message, in which he 
us that Congress, with great unanimity (only 2 in the 
Senate and 14 in the House dissenting), had declared that * by 
the act of the Republic of Mexico a state of war exists between 
that Government aud the United States”; when the same jour- 
nals that informed him of this also informed him that, when 
that declaration stood disconnected -from the question of sup 
plies, 67 in the House, and not 14, merely, voted against it; 
besides this open attempt to prove by telling the truth what he 


| could not prove by telling the whole truth, demanding of all 
| who will not submit to be misrepresented, in justice to them 


| propose 


| language, 


selves, to speak out; besides all this, one of my colleagues [Mr 
Richardson], at a very early day in the session, brought in a 
of resolutions expressly indorsing the original justice of 
the war on the part of the President. Upon these resol:itions, 
when they shall be put on their passage, I shall be compelied to 
vote: so that I can not be silent if I would. Seeing this, I went 
about preparing myself to give the vote understandingly when 
it should come. I carefully examined the President’s messages 
to ascertain what he himself had said and proved upon the 
point. The result of this examination was to make the impres 
sion that, taking for true all the President states as facts, he 
falls far short of proving his justification ; and that the President 
would have gone further with his proof if it had not been for 
the small matter that the truth would not permit him, Under 
the impression thus made, I gave the vote before mentioned. I 
now to give concisely the process of the examination 
I made and how I reached the conclusion I did. 
ATTITUDE 
The President, in his first message of May, 1846, declares 
that the soil was ours on which hostilities were commenced by 
Mexico; and he repeats that declaration, almost in the same 
in each successive annual message—thus showing 
that he esteems that point a highly essential one. In the int 


set 


PRESIDENT’S WAS MISLEADING 


portance of that point I entirely agree with the President. 
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To my judgment it is the very point upon whieh he should be 
justified or condemned. In his message of December, 1846, it 
seems to have occurred to him, as is certainly true, that title, 
ownership to soil, or anything else is not a simple fact, but is 
a conclusion following one or more simple facts; and that it 
was incumbent upon him to present the facts from which he 
concluded the soil was ours on which the first blood of the war 
was shed. 

Accordingly, a little below the middle of page in the 
message last referred to, he enters upon that task; forming an 
issue and introducing testimony, extending the whole to a little 
below the middle of page 14. Now, I propose to try to show 
that the whole of this—issue and evidence—is, from beginning 
to end, the sheerest deception. The issue, as he presents it, is 
in these words: “ But there are those who, conceding all this to 
be true, assume the ground that the true western boundary of 


» 


Texas is the Nueces instead of the Rio Grande; and that, 
therefore, in marching our army to the east bank of the 


latter river we passed the Texan line, and invaded the territory 
of Mexico.” Now, this issue is made up of two affirmatives and 
no negative. The main deception of it is that it assumes as 
true that one river or the other is necessarily the boundary, and 
cheats the superficial thinker entirely out of the idea that 
possibly the boundary is somewhere between the two, and not 
auetually at either. A further deception is that it will let in 
evidenee which a true issue would exclude. A true issue made 
by the President would be about as follows: “I say the soil was 
ours on which the first blood was shed; there are those who say 
it was not.” 
CLAIMING SOMETHING THAT WAS NOT OURS. 

I now proceed to examine the President’s evidence, as ap- 
plicable to such an issue. When that evidence is analyzed it is 
all included in the following propositions: 

1. That the Rio Grande was the western boundary of 
ana, aS we purchased it of France in 1803. 

2. That the Republic of Texas always claimed the Rio Grande 

s her western boundary. 


Louisi- 


3. That, by various acts, she had claimed it on paper. 
!. That Santa Anna, in his treaty with Texas, recognized the 


Rio Grande as her boundary. 

>. That Texas before and the United States after ca- 
iion had exercised jurisdiction beyond the Nueces, between the 
iwo rivers. 

6. That our Congress understood the boundary 
extend beyond the Nueces. 

Now for each of these in its turn: 

His first item ts that the Rio Grande was the western bound- 
ry of Louisiana, as we purchased it of France in 1803; 
eeming to expect this to be disputed, he argues over th¢ 


annes 


of Texas to 


and, 


umount 


f nearly a page to prove it true; at the end of which he lets 
; know that, by the treaty of 1819, we sold to Spain the whole 
ountry, from the Rio Grande eastward to the Sabine. Now, 


mitting, for the present, that the Rio Grande was the bound- 
ry of Louisiana, what, under heaven, had that to do with the 
present boundary between us and Mexico? How, Mr. Chairman, 
he line that once divided your land from mine ean still be the 


( 


an 
eli 


undary between us after I have sold my land to you is, to me, 
eyond all comprehension. - And how any man, with an honest 
irpose only of proving the truth, could ever have thought of 
troducing such a fact to prove such an issue is equally in- 
mprehensible. The outrage upon common right, of seizing 

our own what we have once sold, merely because it was 


; before we sold it, is only equaled by the outrage on comm 
f any attempt to justify it. 


se OF 


A CASE OF CLAIM AGAINST 


CLAIM, 

The President’s next piece of evidence is that “the Republie 
f Texas always claimed this river (Rio Grande) as her western 
nuindary.” That is not true, in fact. Texas has claimed it, 
but she has not always claimed it. There is at least one dis- 
nguished exception. Her State constitution—the Republic’s 
ost solemn and well-considered act; that which may, without 
mpropriety, be called her last will and testament, revoking all 
others—makes no such claim. But suppose she had always 
inimed ft. Has not Mexico always claimed the contrary? So 
hat there is but claim against claim, leaving nothing proved 
until we get back of the claims, and find which has the better 
foundation. 

Though not in the order in which the President presents his 
evidence, I now consider that class of his statements, which are, 
in substance, nothing more than that Texas has, by various acts 
of her convention and Congress, claimed the Rio Grande as her 
boundary—on paper. I mean here what he says about the fixing 
of the Rio Grande as her boundary, in her old constitution (not 
her State constitution), about forming congressional districts, 
counties, ete. Now, all of this is but naked claim; and what I 
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have already said about claims is strictly applicable to this. If 
I should claim your land by word of mouth, that certainly 
would not make it mine; and if I were to claim it by a deed 
which I had made myself, and with which you had had nothing 
to do, the claim would be quite the same in substance, or rather 
in utter nothingness. 
PUTTING 


IT UP TO SANTA ANNA, 


I next consider the President’s statement that Santa Anna, 
in his treaty with Texas, recognized the Rio Grande as the 


western boundary of Texas. Besides the position so often taken 
that Santa Anna, while a prisoner of war—a captive 
not bind Mexico by a treaty, which I deem conclusive; 
this, I wish to say something in relation to this treaty, so called 
by the President, with Santa Anna. If any man would like to 
be amused by a sight at that little thing, which the President 
ealls by that big name, he can have it by turning to Niles’s 


could 


besick S 


Register, volume 50, page 336. And if anyonesshould suppose , 
that Niles’s Register is a curious repository of so mighty a 


document as a solemn treaty between nations, I can only say 
that I learned, to a tolerable degree of certainty, by inquiry at 
the State Department, that the President himself never saw it 
anywhere else. By the way, I believe I should not err if I were 
to declare that during the first 10 years of the existence of that 
document it was never by anybody called a treaty; that it was 
never so called till the President, in his extremity, attempted, 
by so calling it, to wring something from it in justification of 


himself in connection with the Mexican War. It has none of the 
distinguishing features of a treaty. It does not call itself a 


treaty. Santa Anna does not therein assume to bind Mexico; 
he assumes only to act as the President, commander in chief of 
the Mexican Army and Navy; stipulates that the then present 
hostilities should cease, and that he would not himself take up 
arms, nor influence the Mexican people to take up against 
Texas, during the existence of the war of independence. He did 


arms, 











not recognize the independence of Texas; he did not assume 
to put an end to the war, but clearly indicated his expectation 
of its continuance; he did not say one word about boundary, 
and most probably never thought of it. It is stipulated therein 
that the Mexican forces should evacuate the territory of Texas, 
passing to the other side of the Rio Grande; and in another 
article it is stipulated that to prevent collisions between the 
armies the Texan army should not approach nearer than within 
5 leagues—of what is not said—but clearly, from the obj« 
stated, it is of the Rio Grande Now. if this is a treat ‘ r 
nizing the Rio Grande as the boundary of Tex 
the singular feature of stipulating that x " 
within 5 leagues of her own boundry. 

ESIDENT INDEFINITE AS Bt 

Next comes the evidence of Texas before annexa 
United States afterwards r ( tl 
Nueces and between tl two rivers. This act 
jurisdiction is the very cla or quality of evidence we wat it 

excellent so far as it g¢ - but d t , i 
tells us it went beyond the Nuet bu ( t 
went to the Rio Grande. He tells é 
between the two rivers, but he does not tell us 3 
over all the territory between then Some I ! 

it possible to cross one river and go! 
coing all the way to the next; that jurisdictic ex 
between two rivers without covering all the « 
them. I know a man, not very unlike myself, who « 
jurisdiction over a piece of land between the Wabas 
Mississippi; and yet so far this n being all the: s be 
tween those rivers, that it is just 152 feet e by 50 wie ! 
no part of it much within a hundred miles of either. He 
neighbor between him and the Mississippi—that is, just across 
the street, in that direction—whom, I am sure, he could neith 
persuade nor force to give up his habitation; but which, ne 
theless, he could certainly annex, if it were to | done 
merely standing on his own side of the street and claiming it, 
or even sitting down and writing a deed for it. 

But next, the President tells us, the Congress of the United 
States understood the State of Texas they admitted into the 
Union to extend beyond the Nueces. Well, I suppose they did 
I certainly so understand it—but how far beyond? T Cc 
gress did not understand it to extend clear to the : 
is quite certain by the fact of their joint resolutions 
sion expressly leaving all questions of boundary to ! 1d- 
justment. And, it may be added, that Texas herself is pr ] 
to have had the same understanding of it that our Congress 


had by the fact of the exact conformity of her new constitution 
to those resoltitions. 

COVERED ISSUE I 

I am now through the whole of the Pr« sident’s evidence 

it is a singular fact that if anyone should declare the President 


MANY We DS. 


“ witH 
»; and 
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sent the army into the midst of a settlement of Mexican people, 


Who had never submitted by consent or by force to the authority 
of ‘Texas or of the United States, and that there and thereby 
the first blood of the war was shed, there is not one word in 
all the President has said which would either admit or deny 
the declaration. In this strange omission chiefly consists the 
deception of the President’s evidence—an omission which, it 
does seem to me, could scarcely have occurred but by design. 
My way of living leads me to be about the courts of justice; 
and there I have sometimes seen a good lawyer, struggling for 
his client’s neck in a desperate case, employing every artifice 
to work round, befog, and cover up with many words some 
position pressed upon him by the prosecution, which he dared 
net admit and yet could not deny. Party bias may help to 
make it appear so; but, with all the allowance I can make for 
such bias, it still does appear to me that just such, and from 
just such necessity. is the President’s struggles in this case. 
DRAWING THE PRESIDENT OUT, 
Some time after my colleague [Mr. Richardson] introduced | 


the resolution I have mentioned I introduced a preamble, reso- 
lution, and interrogatories (see CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 1st Sess. 
80th Cong., p. 64) intended to draw the President out, if possible, 
on this hitherto untrodden ground. To show their relevancy I 


propose to state my understanding of the true rule for ascer- 
taining the boundary between Texas and Mexico. It is that 
wherever Texas was exercising jurisdiction was hers; and 
wherever Mexico was exercising jurisdiction was hers; and 


that whatever separated the actual exercise of jurisdiction of 
the one from that of the other was the true boundary between 
them. If, as is probably true, Texas was exercising jurisdiction 
along the western bank of the Nueces, and Mexico was exer- 
cising it along the eastern bank of the Rio Grande, then neither 
river was the boundary, but. the uninhabited country between 


the two was. The extent of our territory in that region de- 
pended not on any treaty-fixed boundary—for no treaty had 
attempted it—but on revolution. Any people anywhere, being 


inclined and having the power, 
shake off the existing government 


have the right to rise up and 
and form a new one that suits 


them better. This is a most valuable, a most sacred right—a 
right which. we hove and believe, is to liberate the world. 


Nor is this right confined to cases in which the whole people of 
an existing Government may choose to exercise it. Any portion 
of such people that can may revolutionize and make their own 
of much of the territory as they inhabit. More than this, 
a majority of any portion of such people may revolutionize, 
putting down a minority intermingled with or near about 
them who may oppose their movements. Such minority was 
precisely the case of the Tories of our own Revolution. It is a 
quality revolutions not to go by old times, or old laws; but 


SO 


ol 


to break up both and make new ones. As to the country now in 
question, we bought it of France in 1803, and sold it to Spain 
in 1819, according to the President’s statement. After this, all 
Mexico, including Texas, revolutionized against Spain; and 
still later Texas revolutionized against Mexico. In my view, 


just so far as she carried her revolution by obtaining the actual, 


Willing or unwilling, submission of the people, so far the country 
Was hers and no farther, 
WANTED TO JUSTIFY WAR VOTES 
Now, sir, for the purpose of obtaining the very best evidence 


revolution to the 
let the 
as before men- 


as to whether Texas had actually carried her 
place where the hostilities of the present war commenced, 
President answer the interrogatories L proposed, 


tioned, or some other similar one. Let him answer fully, fairly, 
and candidly. Let him answer with facts, and not with arguments, 
Let him remember he sits where Washington sat; and, so re- 
membering, let him answer as Washington would answer. As 
a nation should not, and the Almighty will not, be evaded, so let 
him attempt no evasion, no equivoecation. And if, so answering, 
he can show that the soil was ours where the first blood of the 
war was shed—that it was not within an inhabited country, or, 
if within such, that the inhabitants had submitted themselves 
to the civil authority of Texas, or of the United States, and 
that the same is true of the site of Fort Brown—then I am with 
him for his justification. In that case I shall be most happy to 
reverse the vote I gave the other day. I have a selfish motive 
for desiring that the President may do this; I expect to give 
some votes, in connection with the war, which, without his so 
doing, will be of doubtful propriety, in my own judgment, but | 
which will be free from the doubt if he does so. But if he can 
not or will not do this—if, on any pretense, or no pretense, he 


shall refuse or omit it—then I shall be fully convinced, of what 
I more than suspect already, that he is deeply conscious of being 


in the wrong; that he feels the blood of this war, like the blood 
of Abel, is crying to Heaven against him; that he ordered Gen. 
Taylor into the midst of a peaceful Mexican settlement pur- 


| 
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posely to bring on a war; 
Seas 


that originally having some strong 
What I will not stop now to give my opinion concern- 
ing—to involve the two countris in a war, and trusting to 
escape scrutiny by fixing the public gaze upon the exceeding 
brightness of military glory—th: ut attractive rainbow that rises 
in showers of blood—that ser pent’s eye that charms to destroy 
he plunged into it, and has swept on and on, till, disappointed 
in his calculation of the ease with which Mexico might be sub 
dued, he now finds himself he knows not where. 

CHALLENGES THE 


Ss 


PRESIDENT S Pt 
How like the half-insane mumbling of a fever dream is the 
whole war part of the late message. At one time telling us that 
Mexico has nothing whatever th: 1t we can get but territory: at 
another, showing us how we can support the war by levying con 
tributions on Mexico. At one time urging the national honor, the 
security of the future, the prevention of foreign interference, and 
even the good of Mexico herself as among the objects of the war 
at another, telling us that, “to reject indemnity by refusing 
| to accept a cession of territory would be to abandon all our 
| Just demands, and to wage the war, bearing all its expenses 
without a purpose or definite object.” So, then, the national 
honor, security of the future, and everything but territorial 
indemnity, may be considered the no-purposes and. indefinite ob- 
jects of war. But, having it now settled that territorial in- 
demnity is the only object, we are urged to seize, by legislation 
here, all that he was content to take a few months ago, and the 
whole Province of Lower California to boot, and to still carry 
on the war—to take all we are fighting for and still fight on. 
Again, the President resolved, under all circumstances, to 
have full territorial indemnity for the expenses of the war; but 
he forgets to_tell us how we are to get the excess after those 
expenses shall have surpassed the value of the whole of the 
Mexican territory. So, again, he insists that the separate 
national existence of Mexico shall be maintained ; but he does not 
tell us how this can be done after we shall have taken all her 
territory. Lest the questions I here suggest be considered specu- 
lative merely, let me be indulged moment in trying to show 
they are not. 
PRESIDENT 


ILICIES 


is 


DID NOT CAITAULATE THE COST, 

The war has gone on some 20 months; for the expenses of 
which, together with an inconsiderable old score, the President 
now claims about one-half of the Mexican territory, and that by 
far the better half, so far as concerns our ability to make any- 
thing out of it. It is comparatively uninhabited; so that we 
could establish land offices in it and raise some money in that 
way. But the other half is already inhabited, as I understand 
it, tolerably densely for the nature of the country; and _ all its 
lands, or all that are valuable, already appropriated as private 
property. How, then, are we to make anything out of these 
lands with this encumbrance on them, or how remove the en- 
cumbrance? I suppose no one will say we should kill the people, 
or drive them out, or make slaves of them, or even confiscate 
their property? How, then, can we make much out of this part 
of the territory? If the prosecution of the war has, in expenses, 
already equaled the better half of the country, how long its 
future prosecution will be in equaling the less valuable half is 
not a speculative but a practical question, pressing closely upon 


us; and yet it is a question which the President seems never to 
have thought of. 
WAR STARTED; NO PEACE IN SIGHT. 

As to the node of terminating the war and securing peace, the 
President is equally wandering and indefinite. First, it is to 
be done by a more vigorous prosecution of the war in the vital 
parts of the enemy’s country; and, after apparently talking 


himself tired on this point, the President drops down into a 
half-despairing tone, and tells us, that “ with a people disvractedl 
and divided by contending factions, and a Government subject 
to constant changes, by successive revolutions, the continued 
success of our arms may fail to obtain a satisfactory pe ace.” 
Then he suggests the propriety of wheedling the Mexican people 
to desert the counsels of their own leaders, and, trusting in our 
protection, to set up a government from which we ¢2h secure a 
satisfactory peace, telling us that “this may become the only 
mode of obtaining such a peace.’ But soon he falls into doubt 
of this, too, and then drops back onto the already half-abandoned 
ground of “ more vigorous prosecution.” All this shows that the 
President is in no wise satisfied with his own positions, First, 
he takes up one, and, in attempting to argue us into it he argues 
himself out of it; then seizes another, and goes through the 
same process; and then, confused at being able to think of 
nothing new, he snatches up the old one again, which he has 
some time before cast off. His mind, tasked beyond its power, 
is running hither and thither, like some tortured creature on a 


burning surface, finding no position on which it can settle dows 
and be at ease. 
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“ 


A WE WILDERED, MISERABLY PERPLEXED MAN.’ 

Again, it is a singular omission in this that it no- 
where intimates when the President expects the war to termi- 
nate. At the beginning Gen. Scott was, by this same President, 
driven into disfavor, if not disgrace, for intimating that peace 
could not be conquered in less than three or four months. But 
now, at the end of about 20 months, during which time our 
arms have given us the most splendid successes—every depart- 
ment, and every part, land and water, officers and privates, 
Regulars and Volunteers, doing all that men could and 
hundreds of things which it had ever before been thought men 
could not do; after all this, this same President gives us a long 
message without showing us that, as to the end, he has himself 
even an imaginary conception. As I have before said, he knows 
not where he is. He is a bewildered, confounded, and miserably 
perplexed man. God grant he may be able to show there is not 
something about his conscience more painful than all his mental 
perplexity. 


CONFOUNDED, AND 


message 


do, 


APPENDIX, 


ARTICLES OF AN AGREEMENT ENTERED INTO BETWEEN HIS EXCELLENCY 
DAVID G, BURNET, PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS, OF THE ONE 
PART, AND HIS EXCELLENCY GEN, SANTA ANNA, PRESIDENT-GENERAL IN 
CILLER OF THE MEXICAN ARMY, OF THE OTHER PART. 


ARTICLE 1. Gen. Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna agrees that he 
will not take up arms, nor will he exercise his influence to 
eause them to be taken up, against the people of Texas, during 
the present war of independence. 

Art. 2. All hostilities between the Mexican and Texan troops 
Will cease immediately, both by land and water. 

Art. 3. The Mexican troops will evacuate the territory 
Texas, passing to the other side of the Rio Grande del Norte. 

Art. 4. The Mexican Army, in its retreat, shall not take the 
property of any person without his consent and just indemnifi- 
cation, using only such articles may be for 
Subsistence, in cases when the owner may not be present, and 
remitting to the commander of the army of Texas, or to 
commissioners to be appointed for the adjustment of such mat 
ters, an account the value of the property consumed, the 
place where taken, and the name of the owner, if it can be 
ascertained. 

Art. 5. That all private property, including cattle, 
negro slaves, or indentured persons, of whatever denomination, 
that may have been captured by any portion of the Mexican 
Army, or may have taken refuge in the said army, since the 
commencement of the late invasion, shall be restored to the com- 
mander of the Texan Army, or to such other persons may 
be appointed fy the Government of Texas to receive them. 

Arr. 6. The of both will refrain from coming 
into contact with each other: and to this end the commander of 


of 


as necessary 


ol 


horses, 


as 


troops armies 





its | 


the | 


the army of Texas will be careful not to approach within a 
shorter distance than 5 leagues. 

Arr. 7. The Mexican Army shall not make any other delay, 
on its march, than that which is necessary to take up their 
hospitals, baggage, ete., and to cross the rivers; any delay not | 
necessary to these purposes to be considered an infraction of 
this agreement. 

Arr. 8. By an express to be immediately dispatched, this | 
agreement shall be sent to Gen. Vineente Filisoia, and to Gen. | 


ee 


Rusk, commander of the Texan Army, in order that they 


may be apprised of its stipulations; and to this end they will 
exchange engagements to comply with the same, 

Arr. 9. That all Texan prisoners now in the possession of the 
Mexican Army, or its authorities, be forthwith released and 
furnished with free passports to return to their homes; in con- 
sideration of which a corresponding number of Mexican pris- 
oners, rank and file, now in possession of the Government of 
Texas, shall be immediately released—the remainder of the | 
Yexican prisoners that continue in the possession of the Govern- 


ment of Texas to be treated with due humanity; any extraor- 
dinary comforts that may be furnished them to be at the charge 
of the Government of Mexico. 

Arr. 10. Gen. Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna will be sent to 
Vera Cruz as soon as it shall be deemed proper. 

The contracting parties sign this instrument for the nabove- 
mentioned purposes, in duplicate, at the port of Velas¢ this 
14th day of May, 1886. 

Davin G. Burnet. President. 


JAS. 


COLLINGSWORTH. 
Necre fary of State. 
ANTONIO LOPEZ DE 
B. HARDIMAN, 
Necre lary of the 
P, W. GRAYSON, 


SANTA ANNA, 


Trea Ury. 
(ttorney General. 
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Lincoln and Gettysburg. 


EXTENSION OF 


or 


HAN. WILLIAM IH. COLEM 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


REMARKS 


AN, 


OT 


IN THE 


Vonday, February 12, 1917. 


Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, time rolls on. <A 
passed and eight years more since Abraham 
More than half a century has gone since the 
babe in the fullness of its manhood went out. These 
served to our love this great and 
good and gentle man. Yesterday I read, or more correctly, re- 
read “The Perfect Tribute,” by Mary Raymon An 
drews, and thoughts it prompted in conjunction with the 
inspiring words to which we have this day me 
to give expression to some views I hold relative to this greatest 
battle of the Civil War that the Lincoln’ 
great speech and the writing of the little book to which I hay 
just referred. 

It was on the 19th day of November, 1863, 
of the Gettysburg National Cemetery that Li 
since famous speech. Everett, who two had enter 
tained the vast throng assembled, ha tul 


President, who seemed to feel that his speech had been 2 failur 


century has 
born 


little 


Lincoln was 
life of that 
years ha 
increase reverence and for 
Shipman 
the 
listened impels 


caused utterance of 


at the ceo 


neoln «ce 


SOK rarion 


livered h 


for hours 


stened to congra 


and on receiving congratulations from the President in turn, 
Iiverett replied : 
I should be glad if I could flatter myself that I came as near the 
central idea of the occasion in two hours as you did in two minut 
And, with due regard to the greatness of Everett and his 
speech of that day, his judgment has become the judgment of 
the world. 
That speech, one of the greatest in history, reads as follows: 
Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this 





continent a new Nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the propos! 
tion that all men are created equal Now we are engaged in a great 
Civil War, testing whether that Nation on el and so dedicated, 
can long endure. We are met ona great itt! 1 of that war We 
have come to dedicate a portion of it as a final re ng pla for thos 
who here gave their lives that that Nation might it iltogethe 
fitting and proper that we should do thi 

But in a larger sense we can not dedicate, we in not consecrate, we 
can not hallow this ground. The brave men, living and 1, who st 
gled here have consecrated it far above our poor powe vlad ) 
detract. The world will little note nor long reme. r what vy 
here, but it can never forget what they did here [It is for the ir 
rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work h they v 
fought here have thus far so nobly ad f It rat ‘ us to 
here dedicated to the great task remi ng fo us; that from the 
honored dead we take ereased devotior that { whi the 
here gave the last full measure of devotic that here hich rec 
that these dead shall not have died ir that this J on, unde 
God, shall have a new birth of freedon I t} ernment he 
people, by the pec ple, for the people h t p h { ‘ 

Now, call to mind the battle that gave oceasion for ] 
speech and how on the first day Hancock ari “Ml total: 
porary command as the Union troops wet ‘ ‘ 
tery Ridge, where they renewed their stand Being late 
lieved by a superior officer, Hancock rode back 1 rep 
to Meade that Gettvsbur as a proper place to 
The second day of battle raged, with both armi i 
strength fighting desperately for victory. Then came the. thir 
day of contest and the spectacular and gallant charg 
ett’s band of 14,000 men rhe Cove | ! of 1.600 
with a distance of 1,400 \ to 1 . vefore rea t 
Union lines The heavy cannonad r ( | } 
began their march. The Union artille on ul { ’ 
with shot and shell, but on they mar f 
gaps torn in their lines. As the: e nearer « P 
deadly work, but on the bray men co ’ Ari ‘ 
Union lines, a fire of musketry burst th } 4 hicl 
impossible foramen to na nd the ear rf he Sou 
lost its Pickett’s men ih he oralble rent reL\ } 
the fusillade It is true that th we not \ ene 
it was also certain that Appomattox was bou 
retreat of Lee from this famous battle field 

And now I eall your attention not to the s 
rather to the questions settled on this far | 
the results that have flowed therefro: 

At this distant day we of the Nort t ! 
side of that eontrove rsy Let me dire \ ft f T tl 
formation of the new Government in 17S9 to rey tl mm 
federation under which the State held to 
gether, and in doing so tuo remind you the strug < y in 
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the history of the Constitutional Government between the 
Federalists and States-rights men. 

No power was granted in the Constitution to coerce a re- 
bellious State, nor was authority found in that instrument for 


au State to secede. Nationalism versus State sovereignty was 
the issue causing the formation of our first political parties. 
‘The alien and sedition laws brought forth from Thomas Jeffer- 
son the doctrine of nullification in his authorship of the Ken- 
tucky resolutions. Nullification was the seed that bore the 
fruit of secession. The belief in the right of the State to secede 
prompted Jefferson Davis in 1861 to say: 

There are no of the United States to be executed within the 
limits of a seceded State. We recur to the principles upon which our 
Government was founded; and when you deny the right to us to with- 


draw from Government which, thus perverted, threatens to be de- 
structive ot our rights, we but tread the path of our fathers when we 
proclaim our independence and take the hazard, 

Between the writing of the Kentucky resolutions and the 
utterance of Jefferson Davis there were more than 60 years 


of development and discussion of this problem. Nor was it an 

sue like that of slavery, upon which men differed largely as a 
result of a fixed boundary line. The doctrine of secession was 
first asserted on the floor of Congress in 1811 by Josiah Quincy, 
Massachusetts, in his speech opposing the admission of 
Louisiana into the Union. Rhode Island, in language almost as 
strong as the Virginia resolutions, declared: 

The powers of government may be resumed 
it shall become necessary to their happiness. 


ol 


by the people whenever 


Judge Rawle, of my own State of Pennsylvania, wrote: 

The States may wholly withdraw from the Union, but while they 
continue they must retain the character of representative republics 

With statements like these from northern people the Virginia 
resolutions do not seem so rebellious, as they in substance de 
the Federal Government to be a compact to which the 
States are parties, and in case of a dangerous exercise of pow- 
ers not granted by the said compact the States have the right 
and are in duty bound to interpose for arresting the progress of 
the evil, 

Even at the outbreak of the war Horace 
York Tribune, said: 

The right to se 
theles 

And the New York Herald in a similar strain: 


Kach State is organized as a complete government, holding the purse 
and wielding the sword, possessing the right to break the tie of the 
Confederation and to repel coercion as a nation might repel invasion. 


clare 


Greeley, his New 


cede may be a revolutionary one, but it exists never- 


Such an opinion was largely entertained by northern as well 
as southern people, notwithstanding the work of Hamilton and 
Marshall and other great Federalists. Notwithstanding that 
in 1830 the whole theory of our Government was fully and 
thoroughly debated in the United States Senate in one of the 
greatest oratorical contests that ever took place in that historic 
body, when Robert Hayne, eloquently and ably sustaining the 
cause of State sovereignty, was masterfully and effectively an- 
swered by Daniel Webster in defense of the Federal Union. 

The lifeblood of our 

Said Hayne 
is the independence of the States, and if the General Government were 
the sole judge of the extent as well as limitation of its power, then the 
States have lost their sovereignty and independence. 

To this the great Webster replied: 

If the Government of the United States be the agent of the State 
government, then they may control it, provided they can agree in the 
manner of controlling it. If it be the agent of the people, then the 
people can control it, restrain it, modify, or reform it 


Government— 


And then in positive assertion : 

It is, sir, the people’s government—made for the people and answer- 
able to the people. And the people have declared this Constitution to be 
the supreme law of the land and have never given authority to any State 
legislature to construe or interpret ft. 

While the debate was still in progress a political dinner was 
held in honor of Thomas Jefferson, and the President, Andrew 
Jackson, was a guest. Called on for a toast, the President pro- 
posed : 

Our Federal Union—it must and shall be preserved. 

That prophecy was fulfilled by the suecess of the Union arms 
at Gettysburg, costing, however, in this battle and those by which 
it was preceded and followed, the sacrifice of 700,000 lives, com- 
posed of the noblest manhood of the Northern States and the 
best chivalry of the Southland. 

What was it, then, that was settled by the Civil War? First 
and foremost that the Government of the Constitution was in 
fact n Nation and that the laws made in pursuance thereof were 
the supreme laws of the land. Next, that the States were not 


independent sovereigns, but subject to the Nation’s laws within 
the limits of the Constitution, as interpreted not by the States 
but by the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Third, that the 


eee ee 
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moral wrong of slavery be obliterated and the cause of human 
liberty advanced to the general good of human kind. 

Among the fruits of this war is our reunited Nation with its 
tremendous power for good—a world power in truth which 
would have been impossible without the preservation of the 
Union. As such we have given freedom to Cuba, maintained 
the open door in China, contributed to the enlightenment of the 
Philippines, upheld the Monroe Doctrine, built the Panama 
Canal—an achievement of peace to the lasting benefit of man, 
one of the results of our twentieth century nationalism made 
possible by the successful outcome of the Civil War, in which 
Gettysburg was the deciding factor. 

Not only has it accomplished all of these things, but also, as 
a natural outcome of the Nation there perfected, with its love 
of peace and friendly attitude toward all other powers has 
placed us in the forefront of the world movement to effect an 
endurable peace throagh international boards of arbitration or 
courts for the settlement of disputes between governments, 
and thereby abolishing a. greater scourge than slavery itself, 
the awful, the horrible, the barbarous scourge of war. 

You say to me that this is an idle dream, and in view of the 
rendiness with which the Christian nations of Europe, saved 
at Tours from the military fanaticism of the Saracen hosts, have 
leveled their guns inst each other, J would be inclined to 
agree with you. But judged by the impetus gained by the forces 


Or 


aga 


of peace in the past 25 years, with the two Hague conferences 
now history and their splendid results-—-1I say this in spite of 
European conflicts—written in living records: with the best 


thought of modern civilization directing its energies against 
war, and the certainty of a Third Hague Conference to be con- 


vened soon after the present fearful conflict is ended, I say to 
you it is more than idle dream and may be a vision ren! of 
the Third Hague Conference joining the world’s nations in 
peace as effectually as the third attempt of Cyrus West lield 


joined the continents in his successful laying of the Atlantie 
eable. And the devastating war now raging may be the 
cipal means to this desirable end. 

Let us hope that as the treaty of Portsmouth, which ses@led 
the Japanese-Russian War, was followed by the calling of the 
Second Hague Conference by the Czar of Russia (which permis- 


prin- 


sion was granted him through the chivalry of Roosevelt, who 
had previously suggested the conference) so the treaty that 
concludes the present struggle shall lead to a prompt exalling 
of the third conference, at which the warring nations shal! join 


hands with the neutrals and each other to prevent another such 
conflict, and that the message flashed across the Atlantic coble 
may be repeated and flushed by wireless to all the worid 
“What hath God wrought!” " 

The present war of nations, surpassing anything in warfare 
heretofore known, may cause you to doubt the growing power 
of peace, but do not forget that before the Second Hague Con- 
ference the President of the United States (William Howard 
Taft) in 1904 inserted in impending treaties with other coun- 
tries these words: 

That all questions, without reservation, shall be settled by arbitration 
rather than by a resort to war. 

This was advanced ground, and though it failed, does not the 
fact of the attempt having been made indicate the tremendous 
progress of the peace movement and bid us hope for an early 
attainment of desired results? 

While thus giving praise to President Taft for his efforts in 
the cause of peace, let us also give credit to our present Chief 
(Woodrow Wilson) for his splendid efforts to maintain neutral- 
ity and preserve the peace of this Nation. And in this critical 
hour, when the question of peace or war is trembling in the bal- 
ance, may he be guided by the God of Lincoln and the God of 
nations in the course that he should follow. And my earnest 
prayer is that that course will preserve peace to the people of 
this Nation and lead to the peace of the world. 

It was William T. Sherman who said: 

I confess without shame that I am tired and sick of war; its glory 
is all moonshine. * * * It is only those who have not heard a 
shot nor the shrieks and groans of the wounded, friend or foe, who cry 
aloud for more blood, more yengeance, more desolation. 

Members of Congress, many of you sons of the men whio en- 
gaged in that war in which Sherman fought, followed as it was 
by splendid achievements and wonderful good, would these good 
results have come without that war? I can not answer! I do 
not know! Perhaps it could have been! But at any rate we 
know that great good did follow the awful carnage that was 
wrought. And I hope that out of the present giant conflict, with 
the sacrifice of millions of men, women, and children, something 
of good will come to future generations. With my limited vision I 
can think of nothing that can in any sense repay for the horror 
of this war, unless it be the realization of the world’s leading 
nations of the folly of such conflicts, and their entering into an 
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agreement each with the other that disputes hereafter will ne | The address is as follows: 


settled as recommended by President Taft—by arbitration rather 
than by a resert to war. 


Nation of ours will not become involved in the war now raging, 


} 
I feel strongly on this thought of peace, and hope that et 
| 


but that from our vantage ground we may be permitted in the | 


near future to bring the warring nations to,an understanding 


and reestablish the peace of the world and restore good will 
among men, 

The Battle of Gettysburg and the Civil War have long si 
ended. Fifty-three years and more have passed since Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address. ‘The hatreds born of that war have been 
largely overcome, and in the celebration to-day of this one hu 
dred and eighth anniversary of Lincoln’s birth the sons of Con 
federate and Union soldiers will join in singing the praises « 
this martyr to the cause of union. 

The fact that feelings of hostility a 10 long 
between the sections was be:nutifully illustrated at tl fit t 
tnniversary of the Battle Gettvsbul when 50.000) vet I 
met on that hallowed ground. What a change ha l I 
Was not enemies, but friends, that there assembled They wel 
brother all reviewing the past and paying worthy tribute to 
each other’s valor as they rehearsed the deeds of 50 years beforé 


What a transformation had that ble 


taken place on mdly battle 
field, where such splendid heroism had been displayed in face 
of grape and canister and fire of musketry. Behold now the 
magnificent spectacle of former warriors engaged in a wonder 


fully impressive demonstration under the folds of the flag of 
peace, 

See again the charge of Pickett's men. They form—or what 
was left of them—and march toward the Federal position. 
Watch them as they traverse that same old ground. They ap 


proach the Union lines. They have reached the bloody angle, 
but no blood is spilled this day. Instead of shot and bayone 
they meet the outstretched arms of Yankee soldiers as with 
cheers the grizzled veterans Clasp each other in warm embrace. 


No discord, enmity, or strife, 


pence, 


but all was harmony, f 
Wearer of blue joined hands with those who wor: 
gray, und with united hearts and hands paid tribute to one 
one land, to them one Nation evermore. 

It was a remarkable pageant, an unprecedented earthly scene, 
like unto a celestial gathering of which I dearly love 
au gathering of Lee and Grant and the 700,000 brave who died a 
soldier's death, joined now by the great body of their comriax 
gone to their last They mingle there in grand r 
union on the other side of Jordan's shore, where, away from the 
noise and conflict of battle, away from prejudice and misunder 
standing, each shall look upon the other, realizing that all fought 
for what they believed the right. Oh, it will,be a grand as 
semblage; all hearts now loyal to the flag victorious that waved 
triumphant at Appomattox. And the stripes of the flag for 
that reunion will be made of blood that flowed down here and 
the robes of white they wear up there, with the sky above 
the field of blue, set rich with stars that shine all true. And 
there in the midst of that vast host enthroned the one they love 
the most, greater by far than Grant or Lee, the foremost figure 
in that vast throng, kindliness beaming from his eyes, his face 
resplendent with a loving smile, his soul brimful of heavenly 
joy. If my dream is true, what a fitting tribute to the wise and 
gentle Lincoln, who led his people through four years of bitter 
strife, and then, with the dawn of peace, to which he so much 
contributed, yielded up his noble life. Like Moses, who had led 
the people of Israel almost to the promised land, which from 
Mount Pisgah he was permitted to view. so Lincoln, from the 
viewpoint of Gettysburg, and later Appomattox, raised his eyes | 
and beheld, though he could not enter, the promised land of 
peace. 


riendship, 
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Address of the Secretary of State. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. HENRY D. FLOOD, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Monday, February 12, 1917. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I incorporate in them an ad- 
dress made by the Secretary of State before the alumni of 
Amherst College on Saturday night. 


Queene 





COLLEGE 

Delivered at Amherst alumni dinner Feb. 10, 1917. at t New Wil 

lard. Washington, D. C., by Secretary of S$ Lansing 

Mr. Toastmaster, iadies, and Gentlemen, ‘1 ithe in 
honor of Old Amherst has come at a crit 1 time for ur 
country, a time which was not forseen \y 1 tl cate 
chosen It is a time of anxiety for us all, a tim f heavy 
responsibility for some of us We are ooking rw: ) 
the uncertainties of the future and we are st { | 
vhat it holds in store for us and for onr \\ ‘ 
hardly close our eves to ft! tf re 
the verge of the wur which | i ) 
the great empires of Euro I r} \ 
kind Oni Ss the h tl i s 
i hor { it our co trv \ S red 1 ? t 
rh Ol l ito the | If ! i 
I bh thre ! G } t 

n I é Vi I 1} 1 vit} | 

I can ne dis sh t] wn S ‘ \ 

ught to-« either to revies he . to 
uture In the existing cert es st 1 
W mula be ou st for me to do ) li s j 
It is a time to k. to think ent ( ) 

a time for coolness and se res 

to the natural impulse | ! ‘ 
affecting the national ‘ ‘ ‘ 
tional welfare of our unt 

Contrary to the natural ineti 
thought has been tilled with the ! rh i 
past few days I shall not talk to u of these 
means so much to the Ame i peony | ) S 
that with the ame patience, the sam yl rei { 
deliberation and care, with whi l ~ t tl ) till 
culties in our foreign affair the Presice | 
nt crisis. The Nati can trust him to hoon 
ablv and fearlessly whatever ma lie We ! ts | his | is 
he destim the | State ssut 1 mor Is 
safe. 

When [I knew some onths ago Ll was to attend th dinner 
I determined to sa a few words to vou on un subiect which has 
been in mv mind for a lone time, and, though it does not ay 
directly to the present international situation, it has avery 
direct relation to it, so that I feel justified in presenting to yo 
the thought. 

\s son of Old Amherst addressing his brothers I wish to 
speak to you about the Amherst spirit ind he t fithis its 

,; counterpart in other relations of life, particularly in the rela 
tion which each one of us as a citizen of tl { ted) Stutes beurs 
to his country. 

College spirit springs from a sentiment of affection for the 
institution to which we, its graduates, owe so much It is not 
based on muterial interest or on selfish considerations Chere 
is no ulterior motive to arouse that spirit or to deprive it of its 
renerous nature or unselfish purpose it comes from the heart 
rather than from the head. It is essentially emotional and 
wholly sentimental. We should rejoice in that fact We should 
rejoice that in some things at least we can be sentimental in an 


age when the general disposition of men is to reduce everythin 


to terms of utility, and when the standard of excellence is sought 





in answering the question, “To what material use can it be 
put?” That question embodies to my mind the general tend 
ency of modern thought toward the various phases of the rela- 


tionship of man to man and of man to society. 

The American people—and I think they are no different from 
other peoples—have been growing more and more utilitarian in 
these later years; their thoughts and acts more and more influ 
enced by what is called the practical, and less and less by what 
is called the ideal. Immediate and tangible benefit is the ap 
parent goal of American effort. To a large extent, a very large 
extent, it has absorbed the thought and energy of our people. 
In every sphere of human activity—social, religious, political 
and industrial—this conception of the thing desirable in our 
national life has become increasingly potent. 

We who are living in this period, particularly at a ti 
the present, ought to take stock of the spiritual as Well as mate- 
rial resources of this Nation. It may be said that the average 
man to-day has been wont to weigh in the scales of expediency 
national duty and national honor—all those intense sentiments 
which in the old days kindled the souls of men aude the 


ne like 


and m 


United States a great, independent Nation, dedicated to human 
liberty. a 

To Americans who cherish the spirit which inspired the tathers 
of the Republic, to Americans who revere the memory of those 
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who half a century ago laid down their lives for the right as 
they saw it, to Americans who measure conduct by a sense of 
duty rather than by material benefit, this tendency of present- 
day thought has been viewed with apprehension for the future 
of the Republie. 

It is, indeed, a commentary on the American people that not a 
few thinking men have been asking with serious concern: Have 


American eyes grown dim to the achievements of the past? Has 
the blood of patriotism ceased to throb in American veins? Have 


we forgotten that our heritage of liberty was sealed with the 
lives of devoted men, and that it is a sacred trust which we must 
hold and transmit unimpaired to the generations to come? 

I believe most firmly that every one of these questions can be 
answered in the negative. I believe that at heart the Ameri- 
can people are loyal and patriotic. Put to the test, I do not 
fear the outcome. I know that the people are to be trusted 
und that to them the honor of the Nation is dearer than life 
And yet I feel that the spread of materialism has been 
i menace to our national character to which we should not be 
indifferent, a menace which ought not and must not continue, 

The greatness of this Nation does not He in the immensity 
of its territory nor in its millions of population nor in the 
vastness of resources nor in the intellectual and economie 
progress which finds no parallel in history. The greatness of 
America lies in the hearts of its citizens. If those hearts beat 
true, nothing matters. We should reeognize this and if 
we do recognize it, do you not perceive that it depends upon the 
potent influence which sentiment exercises over the American 
people? 

Sentiment may be scoffed at as useless by materialists—in- 
deed, “sentimentalist ”’ and “ idealist’? have beeome terms of 
contempt, almost of reproach, in these latter days—but was it 
not sentiment which gave independence to America; which made 
us free and powerful? The sentimental love of country is the 
noblest passion which can possess a people. It is that senti- 
ment which is exalted by history, which is the theme of song 
und poetry, and which is preserved for the ages in molded 
bronze and chiseled marble. In the potency of that sentiment 
the destinies of the United States. 

To preserve in their high place in the life of the Republie 
those great impulses which have made us a virile and proud 
Nation, we must cultivate sentiment and emphasize the ideal 
more than we have done in recent years. We must cease measur- 
ing accomplishment by dollars and cents. We must remember 
that character is not built on accumulated riches but on ideals. 
It is so in the individual. It is equally so in the nation. 

Sentiment of every sort, provided its object is noble, is worth 
while. It is worth cultivating and encouraging, for the sentl- 
inentalist is the man who will always subordinate his own 
interests to those of the nation. He thinks in terms of the ideal 
and not in terms of the material. In bettering his own charac- 
ter he does his part toward upbuilding the character of his 
country. 

While every noble sentiment should be strengthened, I see in 
the sentiment which we call “ college spirit,” one that is closely 
akin to patriotism. It is true that its sphere is much smaller 
und the possible demand for personal sacrifice is far less, but 
there is the same loyalty, the same enthusiasm, the same desire 
to serve without reward. I can not imagine a man who pos- 
sesses college spirit being other than a patriot. True to his 
ulma mater, he will always be true to his country. 

Every man who has come forth from the halls of Amherst 
ought to retain sentiment in his life and to give to it a higher 
place than to the material things for which we must all labor but 
to which we should not saerifice our manhood or the ideals on 
Which real manhood rests. It is not enough that a man should 
wait till a time of crisis to give expression to sentiment; it 
should be with him always a living force in his daily life. I 
believe, therefore, that an Amherst man, imbued with the true 
spirit, ean perform no more patriotic serviee than to do all that 
he can to destroy the influence of utilitarianism, which is a 
menace to national life, a corrupter of national aspirations, in 
that it sets up a false standard of values. 

We should never forget that the future of the United States 
is in the hands of those of its citizens who are leyal to its 
traditions, who are devoted to its ideals, and who love their 
country not because it is rich and powerful and offers oppor- 
iunity, but because it stands for human liberty, for righteous- 
ness, and for eternal justice. Men who look beyend the material 
things are the ones who place the Nation above all and who are 
the first to stand forth when the call comes for service. 

May the old college spirit, which has burned in our hearts 
since our college days, flame forth with new fervor. May it 


itself, 


its 


else 


rest 


spread beyond the confines ef the college until the love of Am- 
herat is transformed into the love of country, and may the 
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same sentiment whieh to-night draws us together broaden and 
deepen until it becomes the loftiest patriotism of which the 
human heart is capable. 

It is thus I read the place which eollege spirit should take 
in the Nation, and it is thus I read our duty as Amherst men 
and as true-hearted Americans, not only to-day under the stress 
of unusual circumstance but also when daily life is uneventful 
and commonplace. We owe a service, a continuing service, to 
our country which we will faithfully perform, or I am deceived 
in the power of the spirit of Amherst and in the type of men 
which Amherst has sent forth into the world. Let us prove by 
the part we play in our community, in our State, and in the 
Nation that “Amherst man” is a synonym for “American pa- 
triot,” and that devotion to the purple and white means first, 
~ and always unwavering devotion to the Red, White, and 

ue. 





Outraging American Commerce With Neutral Countries, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BENJAMIN K. FOCHT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue Hovusr or Represenratives, 
Saturday, February 10, 1917. 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, we have heard much that is 
vague and unsubstantiated regarding the outrages committed 
against American commerce by the British Government and 
how our business men and manufacturers have suffered in con- 
sequence of England’s interference with trade with neutral 
countries, but it has been hard to ascertain and support facts. 
There are many reasons for this, and the principal one doubt- 
less is that our shippers are glad conditions are no worse or 
that it would be useless to enter complaint with our home gov- 
ernment. We have a correspondent who has suffered great 
losses and inconveniences and who states his complaint in a 
more or less emphatic way in the following letter which is sub- 
stantiated by accompanying data: 


MOUNT UNION, December 18, 1916. 
Hon. B. K. Focurt, 
Lewisbury, Pa. 


Dear B, K.: I inclose two notices from the trade department of the 
British Embassy, Washington, advising of cabling expenses necessary 
in order to find if the two parties named therein may have permission 
from the British Government to receive the goods. which we want to 
send them. 

It is very humiliating that American citizens must repeatedly ask 
Great Britain before any goods can be shipped to the neutral coun- 
tries of Europe. Great Britain needs a good “ beating up.” Unfor- 
tunately, Germany has not had a square deal through the American 

ress, We are no special descendants of Germany, but our opinion 
s that she is no worse than Great Britain. 

With kindest regards and wishes for a happy Christmas, 

Yours, very sincerely, 
EDWARD M,. GRBEND, 
Mount Union Tanning & Batract Co, 


TRADE DEPARTMENT, Brrrist HWMBASSY, 
Washington, D. C., December 15, 1916. 
MounT UNION TANNING & Extract Co., 
Mount Union, Pa.: 
(J. H. Goldschmidt, Copenhagen.) 

The trade department of the British Embassy beg to advise you that 
the cabling expenses in connection with your application of the 12th 
instant amount to $3.95 and that it would be convenient if you would 
remit this sum at your earliest opportunity. 


DEPARTMENT—BRITISH EMBASSY, 
Washington, D. C., December 15, 
MOUNT UNION TANNING & Extract Co., 
Mount Union, Pa: 
(Norwegian Tanners’ Association (notify John Jerndahl), 
A. 8. Bergens, Skofabrik, Bergen.) 

The trade department of the British Embassy beg to advise you that 
the cabling expenses tn connection with your application of the 12th 
instant amount to $6.65, and that it would be convenient if you would 
remit this sum at your earliest opportunity. 


1112 Ruope ISLAND AVENUE NW., 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 191. 


TRADE 
1916. 


Christiania ; 


Hon. B. K. Focu7, 
Representative, Seventeenth District of Pennsylvania. 

Dear Sir: As a constituent, I beg leave to express an opinion on the 
danger now threatening. 

It-is unreasonable to go to war with a nation which does not want to 
go to war with us, but has used every possible effort up to this last 
declaration to keep the friendship of the United States. In this war 
the principle of freedom of the seas has been also violated by Eng- 
land. It is stultifying to go to war with Germany for her violation 
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and at the same time to lend the force of our Army and Navy to Eng- | to debate deliberately whether it would not be better for ¢ suntrs 
land in support of her violation. Under the influence of British | to adjust its commerce to tf W ) than d ' . ‘ f 
diplomacy, British business, and an American-British press, and under | war in its final stage. = i 
the leadership of British sympathizers we are in danger of becoming The fiery speeches of certain { is 1d tl il arti 
united with the British union. | certain newspapers, especially in th Atlantic ¢ at $ oe 1 . 

America has preached peace, humanity, agreement on some terms of in the past represegted the true feeling we Dp . Shelton | on 
peace, ceasing from horrible bloodshed. Now she is about to exemplify | the men who elected you are largely peop who « > ah t 
this pure doctrine by plunging into and increasing this same horrible | they will back you to the limit in keeping : ; ae 
bloodshed and inhumanity. This is not our war. Switzerland, in far I am not writing this letter as : German « a 
worse situation, but with far better management, has successfully Socialist, but as a United States citizen whose ances t ir the 
maintained her neutrality. It may not yet be too late (also it may be | Revolution and who, with his fath ind bi ! : the 
too late) to retrieve our blunders in statecraft. Army. 

“He kept us out of war!” He is not doing so now. The common Trusting that you will give t matt t : 
people now look to Congress to guard their interests Plea do not | I am, 
permit them to be sacrificed. { Very truly, yours 

I live near Lewistown. Went home last fall to vote for you and the , N ) I 
rest of the ticket. i 

Very respectfully, M. F. F. SwartTzetu. pigment 
Mewront, Pa.. February 7, 117 | Military Training. 
Iion. BENJAMIN Focurt, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.. — ‘i : : » 

Expect you to do all you can to keep us out of war. Honor not at } EX TENSI( IN OF REMARKS 

stake. We want peace, not to be enslaved by old England | 
©. A. RIP! 
a + KY . . . ‘ y 
LEWISTOWN, Pa., February I HON . H EN R \ | ‘ iD M KRSON 
Hon. B. K. Focut, M. €., 7 Ta 
Washington, D. C. OF OHTO, 

My Dear Mr. Focur: If the United States enters into war with the | romp > Ry — 
central powers upon the pretext offered, it will be a most miserable blot in tHe House or Representatives, 
upon the escutcheon of American history. Are we a race of barbarians 1 } 

— _ — a ors we shall grasp arms and sally forth to the } : oe , Loi 
shedding of the blood of our fellow men? | : VER : s 

The plain people of this country know full well that the “ vulture | Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker. I desire to extend re- 
class,’ who have been stripping the country of food and other supplies | marks in the Recorp by printing therein a ver er er 
needed at home, are instigating the present clash because the con- | received by me from John G. White. one ¢ 
tinuance of their war-profit graft is threatened. If the American | of the (|! etnies id (Ohi har pte Pee - 
people sanction war upon such contemptible grounds, may God pity | —,, eveland (Ohio) bar on “ Military training 
civilization. . | The letter is as follows: 

We look to such as you, Mr. Focut, to keep the Nation within the | ( oO 
bounds of sanity and reason. War involving America would be a world | Iion. H. I. Emerson 
calamity. Verily the rights of humanity call louder than the yelping | House of Rearesentatice a 
of the jingo press and the gnashing of the munition “ patriots.’ ; : a ee - < 

Faithfully, yours, EME I jo Sa to urge you to su] , 
. . & ; 1 Introduce providing for unlversa pl 
L. I ? ; a providing lat the raising o whi I } ma 
WomMAN’S PEACE Par’ y be done by conscription, as distinguished f1 eit 
PENNSYLVANIA i _ draft 

Philadelphia, FPebrua 7, 19 I can only urge tin «k arguments, but th 
Hon. B. K. Focenr, ee oe nage) pid cctias oc r 
Washington, D. C - ‘mber a things went during the rebellion nd also during the 

Dear Sir: Believing that the sentiment of the country is in favor of Staten ae aietieee > oe See ae gp Fe history of the United 
peace rather than war, the Pennsylvania Woman’s Peace Party urge | have gone in the past. : ee 
you to do your utmost to bring about a settlement of our difference n the Revolu O1 was onlv the drilling by. Siti id 
with Germany by mediation or other peaceful means. m nn  saaiene eat ¢ the a erica er Exes rt A a . hir a “ > : 

Very sincerely, yours, i ments the Volunteers, when att Regulars led Liki heep. i 
Mrs. HANNAH CLOTHIER Ht only exception which I recall was tl 
; = : wae in. capture of Burgoyne, and the men who there did the fight 
Mrs. E. B. DONALDSON, : nominally untrained, were men who had had experience and t: 
Corresponding S etary. the French and Irdian wars. The term of s« rvice of the Volunteers was 
continually expiring and the men going home, notwithstand ne that 1 
ay GAINESVILLE, N. Y., February 9, 1917. was at crucial periods when their services were most re 
Hon. B. K, Foci, In Greene’s campaign in the South the militia was not « to 
Washington, D. C. | stand more than one or two volleys. In the W of 181 

Dear Sir: Iam an old resident of Lewisburg, Pa. Your brother has | Will recall how the New York militia saw their comra 
been our family physician for 30 years. Your brother, John B. Focht, | 224 driven into the river on the opposite side of the Niagara and 
has his name on my diploma, which I received at State University in | fused to cross to their aid on the plea that they could not | 
1905. Your paper, Saturday News, has been in our home for a great side of the State. We have all heard of the Races of Bladenb 
many years. when a really superior force of militia lly wait r the f 

I feel that I can claim a right to write to you expressing my deep before it fled before the E sh regu ind mari le to tl 
regret in the President’s foreign policy. We deplore the fact that he | Capture of Washington. 
has so hastily broken diplematic relations with Germany, and still In the rebellion, in the first part of the war, our s« Ss we ' y 
more that he has called upon other neutrals to follow his policy. The | 22 armed mob; brave but not knowing how to use thei rand | 
action of other neutrals declares clearly the absurdity of Wilson’s | JeSsly inefficient, and it was only the equal ineff f the 
attitude. England is exultant already over the President’s action, and, | that prevented defeat. Of course at the end of the wa 
if possible, will either lead or drag us into war, which is inevital each side were tempered veterans, equals, or proba the rf 
unless restraining influence be brought to bear upon the President. any troops in the world. 

We do not believe that American soldiers should help England fight Volunteering, as you remember, in the rebellion broke « ! Phen 
her battles. We are Americans first, last, and always, but we believe in ume drafting, with all the accompanying scandals, 1 yil 
Americans for America and America for Americans Will you kindly ; SUture and bounty j ping. Commissions were ordinarily given to 
use your high office to warn Americans off the high seas and under ail | elective officers or to men who raised a company sofa 
circumstances maintain neutral and friendly relations with all bel iment, and, with few exceptions, these pré flicien T) 
ligerents ? | was a milar record of inefficiency ir e Spanisl ntv « i 

Respectfully, your W. W. Heim rected courage, inefficiency of officer ineflici y s : f 
aa want of previous training; and in each ca the bravest, r t z s 
New Y <, N. ¥., February 1 | most patriotic ones first, because of volunteering, the an 
Cor ssman BENJAMIN K. Focuy?, |} undue proportion of the loss. 
Washington, D. C.: | Every man owes a duty to defend his vuntry wes it : luty 

Lottie, Lola, and George M. Kleckner and the undersigned, all born | ‘t Dis country to spend the time which is necessa to e! ) 

Americans, are for peace at any price except invasion , ~ | make his services valuable to his country 
W. H. Kuecent 3 I do not myself see how so small a time of training as that c I 
. by the Swiss system is sufficient; but those who know ) i do 
MERCERSEURG, Pa., February 9, 1917 | say that it trains them so that good soldiers are turned 
The Hon. B. K. Focut, irl soldiers who, with a very small amount of trainins 
liouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. | It nust be because they are taken young. 
¢ t to j 1e ‘ titntl , . foe ‘ 

My Drar Mr. Focut: In view of the possibility of the United States | sient gg ee eee I rovides : 7 
being drawn into the war, I am writing you, as my Representative in | United Seoten veneketh elk ten eitianne a ait: dna 4 
Congr : to a sk that you use every means in your command and all | them efficient in ‘the protection of ‘the x intry — W it the Sé 
the’ time that it may require, to keep this country from engaging at forces 1 r iy rogue I ritl | — 
the last moment in a struggle for mastery which is not its own. —| oot the a ae a Sa eens aa eee oes 

I strongly urge also that, except in case of invasion of our country, | Seneas Mie cceas, We Can De longer rely pe 
you demand that the President give a clear statement of the « country, | Army, and it is necessary that it should 
leading to our possible emtrance in ai ear statement of the conditions | men sufficiently trained to be at e usef) t ‘ t 

aaing our possibile entrance into the war and of the results, pres- | this training, they are a mere a 1 mi an t th than 
ent and future ; and that the President and Congress submit to the | murder to s« pd them ags in a i sold . 
people in a referendum the question whether we shall engage in a war | But not ly is i f 1 
to protect our right to enter a war zone or whether we sl all kee ‘ er to been fi ; i ; 
of this disastrous and endless entanglement in the e shall keep out | necessary to have officers trained. Not - 
tics of Europe. ; ae 1e imperialistic poli- a — es but it is neces ° 

The President and Cenaress cust to ene overs exnedl 4 n ions- every ung that is necess { rT ! . 

i. Rage soe ee: _— c y expedient of di- | ready in the arsenals, so that they can be af 
avd bards af ade tae a the fighting nations into a The volunteering system broke dow ome - , 
~ ‘ any disaster to our shipping, Congress ought / broke down last summer. Those who could least be spars u a3 
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those who ought to have gone and who could be best spared stayed at 
home. 

lwo young men went from our office. We not only held their places 
open but paid their salaries while gone. Two sons of Mr. McCaslin 
went. They lost their positions. Whether they will get them when 
they come back or not I do not know. ne was a student at Case 
School; the other a law student. Both have lost a year at a time 
when it was most important to them. All four went cheerfully and 
have suffered cheerfully the loss incident thereto. gut why should 
they suffer this loss and others go scot free because they did not have 
the patriotic instinct which stimulated these boys. 

I urge, therefore, that you support any well-considered bill which 
requires universal, compulsory military training to an extent suffi 
cient to make persons subjected to it efficient; that you also support 
and urge a system providing adequate armament and equipment for 
an adequate army of defense, and I do not mean by “ adequate army of 
defense one of a few hundred thousand men; I mean enough to 
equip such an army as England is putting in the field, with arsenals 
placed ir h parts of the country as will be best protected from at 
least tl t tre of attack; that the construction of the Navy 
be speeded uy that the supply of munitions be speeded up until we 
have i te ike us secure, 

I m told that in tive service a rifle does not last more than 
five ix week I am unable to see why this should be so, yet 
those who know how things go in the great European war say that it 
is so; and we n t prepare, therefore, upon that basis. 

You observe I am not urging a large standing Army. I am urging 
a large citizen Army which is capable of mecting on an even footing 
with any professional soldiers who invade us, and which, if occasion 
shall ari nd opportunity present itsel may be able to make our 
rights res either beyond any of our borders, or beyond the ocean 

Your peetfulls 
TouUN G. WHITER. 


Investigation in the Supply and Control of Food Produets. 


EX TANSION OF 


WILLIAM 


OF MI 


REMARKS 
HON. rs 


SSOURI, 


BORLAND, 


In tre House or Representatives, 
Vonday, he bruary 12, 1917. 
Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave of the House I 


desire to insert here the correspondence between the President 

and the Federal Trade Commission in regard to the proposed 

investigation into the supply and control food products. 
The correspondence is as follows: 


ot 


Trt Witirre House, 


Washington, February 7, 1917. 


My Drar Mk. CHAIRMAN: An adequate supply of food products is a 
matter of concern to the Nation at all times. It is of peculiar impor 
tance at present Our domestic food supply is normally very large and 
has become increasingly varied In some respects it has steadily ex 
panded and has kept pace with the increasing population Unfortu 
nately, this is not true, however, of a number of important staple 
products, including certain cereals, and particularly meats. While 
the population of the Nation has increased 26,000,000 since 1900, the 
production of the two leading cereals, corn and wheat, while tending 
to inerease, has shown only a slight advance; and that of 1! meat 


products in the same period has shown an increase of only 38,500 000,000 
pounds—-a dect e of 29 pounds per capita 
Much can be done, and is being done, to change this situation 


improved methods of production and through the control o1 


through 
eradication 


of plant and animal disease But there are problems also of distribu 
tion; and in some respects the problems presented in this tield are the 
more difficult, Only recently have official agencies been created to 


deal systematically with this side of the difficulty. Much work has been 








done, and considering the limited nature of the powers und \ h 
it has been conducted, no little headway has been made, part 

in obtaining and diffusing useful information. Nevertheless rf 
yet clear in many directions just what the nature of the difficu) rt 
what measure hould be adopted to effect fundamental improv: 

Many necessary facts are not available, and it is questionable whether 
any single agency of the Government at present possesses the requisite 
power and equipment to secure the information needed to enable both 
public and private instrumentalities to render their fullest service to 
the people It is obvious that there will be no sufficient incentive to 
enlarge production if there does not exist an unobstructed and econom 
ical system of distribution. Unjustifiable fluctuations in prices are not 
merely demoralizing; they Inevitably deter adequate production. 

It h en alleged before committees of the Congress and elsewhere 
that the course of trade in important food products is not free, but is 
restricted ana controlled by artificial and illegal means. It Is of the 
highest publ concern to ascertain the truth or falsity of these allega- 
tions No busit can be transacted effectively in an atmosphere 
of suspicion If the allegations are well-grounded, it is necessary that 
the nature and extent of the evils and abuses be accurately determined, 
gs0 that proper remedies, legislative or administrative, may be applied. 
If they are not true, it is equally essential that the public be informed, 
so that unrest and dissatisfaction may be allayed. In any event, be- 
cause of the grave public interests which the food supply affects, the 
efficient performance of the duties imnosed nnon agencies of the Gov- 
ernment requires that all the pertinent facts be ascertained. To this 
end the power of such agencies should be made adequate, if in any re- 
spect they are now. deficient 

Pursuant to the authority conferred upon me by the act creating the 


Federal Trade Commission, therefore, I direct the commission, within 


the scope of its powers, to investigate and report the facts relating 
to the production, ownership, manufacture, storage, and distribution of 
*godstuffs and the products or by-products arising from or in connec- 
tion with their preparation and manufacture; to ascertain the facts 
bearing on alleged violations of the antitrust acts, and particularly 
upon the question whether there are manipulations, controls, trusts, 
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combinations, conspiracies, or restraints of trade ow of harmony with 
the law or the public interest. 

I am aware that the commission has additional authority in this 
field, through the power conferred upon it to prevent certain persons, 
partnerships, or corporations from using unfair methods of competi- 
tion in commerce. I presume that you may see fit to exercise that 
authority upon your own initiative, without direction from me. 

The Department of Agriculture has been engaged for several years in 
studying problems of distribution. I have noted that it has been pro- 
posed in the Congress to add to the funds of the department and give 
it larger powers to conduct its investigations. As its activities will 
touch phases of the problem I am calling to your attention which may 
not be covered by your inquiry and may furnish information of great 
importance for the purposes contemplated, I shall direct that depart- 
ment to cooperate with you in this enterprise. 

For the adequate prosecution of the inquiry 
sion and the Department of Agriculture it is 
funds be available I accordingly request that 
earliest possible moment an estimate for an 
needed, to supplement existing appropriations, 
fully to carry out the investigation. 


commis- 
sufficient 
me at the 
if one is 


success- 


by both 
essential that 
you furnish 
appropriation, 
to enable you 


your 





A copy of this letter is being sent to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
with the direction that his department cooperate with you and with 
the request that he furnish an estimate for the funds needed by his 
department. 

Sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILSON, 

Ilon, WILLIAM J. HARRIS, 

Chairman Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. Cc, 
IEBRUARY 9, 10917. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDEN Your letter of February 7 relative to an in- 
vestigation concerning foodstuffs, addressed to me as chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, has been presented to the commission, and 
I am directed to advise that it will gladly undertake the investigation 


you have directed and will at once prepare an estimate, for submission 
to Congress, for an additional appropriation necessary to the successful 
doing of this work. 


In accordance with your plan for cooperation between the commis- 
sion and the Department of Agriculture, the Secretary of Agriculture 
has been asked for a conference to arrange the measures to be taken. 

Very respectfully, 
Wa. J. HArnts, Chairman, 

The PRESIDENT, 

The White House, Washington, D. € 


Rates for Transportation on Steamship Lines. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
rie Housrt or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Vonday, he hruary 1. Jatt. 


Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 


IN 


Mr. CARY. 


extend my remarks in the Recorp IT include a certified copy of 
resolutions relative to rates for transportation on steamship 
lines. 

CERTIFIED COPY OF RESOLUTIONS, 


Resolutions relative to rates for transportation on steamship lines, 


Whereas steamship lines operating between Milwaukee and various 
ports of the Great Lakes and connecting with and interchanging 
traffic with eastern rail lines have afforded in the past transportation 
facilities and rates which have been of great advantage and value to 
the commerce of Milwaukee and the vast territory west of this 
gateway: and 

Whereas the enactment of the Panama Canal act and decisions of the 


relating thereto have compelled 
service by steamship lines owned 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
almost complete discontinuance of 


and operated by railroads and during the past season of lake navi 
gation resulted in entirely unsatisfactory transportation service ; and 


Whereas it has been officially announced that during the ensuing season 


of lake navigation there will be no regular package freight carriers 
operated between Milwaukee and eastern lake ports, with the pos 
sible exception of one Canadian and one American line; and 





Whereas the city of Milwaukee is spending and contemplates spending 
large sums of money to improve the inner and outer harbor, which 
money will be needlessiy expended if the package-freight business is 
discontinued ; and 

Whereas the Interstate Commerce Commission, in ifs annual report to 
the Congress, December 1, 1916, on pages 638, 64, and 65, after review 
ing conditions created by the provisions of the Panama Canal act, 
Says: . 

“We think that these facts should be brought to the attention of 
the CX ress, so that in the light of those facts it may determine 
whether or not authority shall be conferred upon the commission to 
permit, in such cases and under such circumstances, a continuance 
of the railroad ownership, control, or operation of the water lines, 
subject to such further and different orders as the commission may 
subsequently enter upon a further hearing and a showing of sub 
stantially changed circumstances and conditions”: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Common Council of the city of Milwaukee re 





spectfully petitions the Congress of the United States to enact legisla 


tion as early as may be that will afford greatly needed relief to this 
community in the direction indicated by the aforesaid report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; be it further 

Resolved, That the attention of alé Members of Congress from the 


State of Wisconsin be called to that part of the report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission above referred to and urged to take immediate 


action to secure the amendment of the Panama Canal act as recom 
mended by the commission; also ‘ 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the 


Members of the United States Senate and House of Representatives 


from the State of Wisconsin, 
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The German-Ameriean Controversy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
WILLIAM W. 


OF MISSOURI, 


HON. RUCKER, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Vonday, February 12, 1917. 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a 
patriotic letter received from a very distinguished and intelli- 
gent German citizen of my district, expressing some views with 
regard to the present international situation. 


The letter is as follows: 


DaLToN, Mo., February 9, 1917. 
Hon. W. W. RUCKER 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sir AND FRIEND: Allow me to express my appreciation to 
you and your colleagues in Congress who hay o ably stood by our 





President in these s 
I ascertain 


renuous times. 


from yesterday’s papers that Wilson will hold 


President 


our Nation aloof from international entanglements regarding the Ger 
man-American ntroversy in that we will endeavor to settle our dif 


‘es without the advice and aid of England, France, and Russia. 


fere 























This is what [ call real American statesmanship, and something to be 
proud about, and a move which the German and Austrian nations must 
and will respect 

No doubt, to mind, if we “go it”’ alon respect Germany in the 
future as we have in the past (from an American standard viewpoint), 
and not entang!e ourselves with their questionable em i nts with 

nations, neither give ear to such as woul l Is a 

r tool, then we will retain the respect of every sar itizen of this 
vast Republic, beside in the final adjustment and summing up iffnit 
Old Glory will unfurl itself to the breezes of the world, pro i 
one universal uage that every inhabitant of the globe vy under 
stand that just ind mercy were the bulwarks in which trusted, 
the defense that defile the world, the arm of ‘ength t 1 that 
glory that was due 1 

I must admit I car » but fee 1 t 1M I 
Hon. WILLIAM J. STONE, had much to do ngin ‘ ha d 
patience exercist yy our worthy Pre » thi I 1 
so uch to ha men : ls I { { 

(0 nment, a1 2 I » ¢ g 
a tike this 

To my mind matters not whether we d ‘ i erm 
for their offenses or withhold our grievances unt ) tur ‘ 
come the order the day Every American citizen who has any 
spect for his home, his State, his country, will uphold esident Wi i's 
actions, not alone in sentiment but with his life if need b As long 
the merical rnment adheres to the ci 
own oubles, not mixing itself in alliances tr e! 
exist » long will every pattriotie subject wit her W ng 
to shed his blood for her honor and glory. 

Ss units in a Christian Nation, we assure you that i h 
the throne of grace, at the feet of the High and Lofty O \ l 
bring our heat petition, that Ht ht grant all of god itience 
and wisdom, together with tact skill, to so order and g our 
ship of sta that it may safely } the troubled 
ing id soon ¢ er oY I et v t haven of pea 

Resp 
‘ { vy 


Post Offices of the First, Second, and Third Classes Under 
Civil Serviee. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ie 


HON. CLEMENT C. DICKINSON. 
YY MISSOURI, 
Hot SE OF Re 


Tuesday. February 713 


DICKINSON. Mr. 


oO! 


IN 


RES! 


PEI NTATIVES. 


1977. 
AT} ‘ + 
Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the Senate 


amendments 61 and 62 on page 120 of the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriations bill, as it comes back to the House 
from the Senate, which amendments read as follows 

The office of postmaster in each class shall hereafter ion politi- 


fi shall 
shall 


cal ce and be within the classified civil service, 
ments thereto be made in accordance with the civi 
and, so fat as practicable, by promotion or transfer upon met 
regard to politics, from the employees of the Post Off 
subj to the permanent civil-service regulations and 1 en 

In order to pror onomy in the distribution of supplies, and in 
auditing and accounting, the Postmaster General may designat« districts 
and central offices in such districts through which supplies shall be 
distributed and accounts audited, but in no case shall the postn aste r at 
the entral station be given authority to abolish offices to change 
Officers or en in offices included in such district. 2 


to further extending the civil-service law so as 





nd appoint- 
‘ e rues 


without 






et t 
nts 


ot 


ip yees 


I am opposed 
to place 


he post offices of the first, second and third classes 


tment, | 


ie 


offices, and the 


onstitution by the President, 


service. 


under the civil These ar 
appointments are made under the C 


presidential 


by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. I prefer te 
leave the law as it is. 

The provisions of the civil-service law have already been ex- 
tended far enough—too far, I fear Over 60 per cent of the 
employees of the Government are already covered under the 
civil-service law. I am opposed to turni rver th f 


these presidential offices to the Civil Service C 

















the right of the people to express by petition and otherwise their 
choice as to who shall serve them as postmasters be thereby nulli- 
fied, so that they shall have no voice in their selectio They 
are entitled to be heard and to express through their Represent 
tives in Congress, or directly to the appointing power, their 
wishes and judgment as to who should serve em dai 
handling their mails. 

I believe in consulting the people with refer to the setec- 
tion and appointment of the inferior Feder officers as well as 
those of higher degree. I am opposed to life tenure in office or 
to covering any publie official i ong pel s of 
time, without giving the people most ! \ eted : ( 
tunity to express themselves as to the cor pet nd fitness « 
those who serve thet 

\ in? tal VV tt righ 2 } ( Fes 
I br idlent of e U1 ed St ean ot 1 | I I 
cept for four years at a time—!1 selection is subject to poy 
choice and the will of the people, : xpressed at 
the United States Senators for six years ar Represent 
in Congress only for two years, without to the] 
for an expression of their will and desi { 
for Stat ounty, and city offi 

I was opposed to President Taft's orde the closing d 
f his administration by which he coveres » the ce 

ll fourt! post offices, and I 1 opposer er 
extension of is vt is time fa | sed ft 
down the voice of the Oop ind nt I ‘ 

1 Washington into the hands af t ( m t 
or any commission, 1 ul ta ‘ 3 
woul rtify a list or " ¢ eral 
rom } ly, 7 ry? « 

[ am opposed ) & the cr} i 
that very probably those ex ce } st 1 
be far more acceptable to the comm { ~ dt 
certified. Let us keep the Govet 
in closer to h tl 
preserve this Republic than y | 
people that it is none of their eern as to 
mail and serves tl as their | pos 

Let the heart throb of the people be f ry 
of Gevernment, and the Rep 

| life no man by civil-service rules é ‘ 
that he is independent of and ( 
whom serves Pop arize { ( 
its departments by consulting the l ud g 
best qualified to determine who is best 
Personal touch and daily association is 
rigid rules and selection by far-away ofl 
or care of those best fitted to kn: 

The people are rightfully jealor 
sulted in the i of pub of 
whom they w di: en I 
with w he peo] 

Ti in ie Nos vy =f _ hi , 3 n ‘ 
the p opl cl e to 
Se le ¢Tion 

If put under e civil ser 
sired and person unfitted by 1 f 
might be named v be se he se 
being able to pass an examination; that ¢ 2 
evidence as to ho would mak st - J 4 
been wel Ss id t!] t the civil-sery ‘ etr é 
is violative of the m les of fl AY ( 
ernment and should not preva It is cle ! 
against the spirit of party government, whether D 
Repub! 

The presidential post offices are administ 
merely clerical positions, si Ss are 


thousands into the civil service and 1 
civil-service examinations 
ability to fill said positions. 
hold administrative offices should be 
power, and thus better aid to ma! 
tion chosen by the people to control 


Ss 


In order to 


of Government. Those selected to he f 
of Government should not be those w vould ! 
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those who would help build up and make successful the admin- 
istration which they are supposed to serve. In this way the 
country is best served. 

Let the ideals of the fathers of our Republic be preserved. 
Popular government will pass away when the consent of the 
governed is no longer sought or regarded by those in control. 
‘The people of this country have been so jealous of their right 
to control their own affairs and to name their own public offi- 
that they have refused to permit public officers to hold 
except for short terms at one time without reelection, for 
fear they will become too independent of those who gave them 
office or will fail, becuuse of long tenure, to faithfully discharge 
the duties of their office. This power at short periods to select 
their officials —Federal, State, county, and city—they have re- 
tained to The principle ought to be preserved in 
its application to the selection of postmasters as far as prac- 
ticable, so that the wishes of the public to be served may be 
known and considered along with the fitness and qualification of 
the applicant for appointment. 


Clals 


oflice 
themselves, 


Preparedness. 


KN TENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEWIS L. MORGAN, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


IN 


rub Touse or RepresenvraTives, 
Tucsday, February 13, 1917. 

Mr. MORGAN of Louisiana, Mr. Speaker, I sup} | of 
us at least to-day realize that the greatest problem that con- 
fronts the body politie is preparedness, 

Now, I am no adept in military or naval science, nor am J 


versed in the arts of war; therefore I shall look to that great 
personage who holds in his hands the destinies of the Nation— 
the President of the United States—and our military and naval 


consultants and experts for guidance in this gravest of all 
Daintters, 

If their statements are to be given due credence, we are justi- 
fied in actively supporting the measure under consideration and 


thus prevent our Navy from falling below the strength which 
would render this country reasonably secure against foreign 
invasion. 

I am averse to relying in the merest degree upon the mag: 
nainimity or the presumable military disadvantages undet 
Which potential antagonists might labor in a struggle against 
this Government. 


Hlowever, I shall carefully refrain from undertaking to im- 
puch the motives or questioning the patriotism of those who 
THER ‘fer with me on this question. Nevertheless it is dis- 
tressing that there should be any effort made to lull our people 
into thinking that our forces are on a parity with the forces 
that j there is a serious doubt in the 
of thoughtful men touching the adequacy of our own land 
and sea Under the circumstances, it occurs to me that 
the part of wisdom to immediately increase the efficiency 
of our own forees and thus remove all doubt on this score. 

We must be so palpably prepared that all nations might readily 
foresce the complete futility of attempting to desecrate American 


soil. 


ol possible toes: since 
mind 
forces, 


it is 


There is one inescapable fact upon which most of us agree, 
and that is that the rank and file of the American people, to 
Whom the future of our country can be safely intrusted, have 
reached the inexorable conviction that the United States is not 


Wholly prepared to cope with a powerful enemy; and you can 
hot convinee them otherwise, for the reason that their col 
lective judgment is based upon statements made by no less 
authority than our military and naval experts, whose personal 
intimacy with the strength and efficiency of our forces gives 
their counsel great value. 

1 ai not a disciple of the peace-at-any-price propaganda, yet 
T decry war and hope that our own sword has been unsheathed 
for the last time 

Who is Chere among us that would not rejoice to see the people 
bof the world raised from the degredation of militarism and naval- 
isin if that Cevoutly wished-for day ever comes, no one will 
exult ove its renlization more enthusiastically than the Ameri- 


cun people. Tlowever, in the meantime we must not allow our 
implements of defense to corrode, for the good and sane reason 
that autocratic nutions have manifested from the earliest days 
a preference for udjusting their differences with the sword 
rather than by arrangement, Hence, our naval expan- 

as) ought to continue coequal with our political devel- 


Sion, atl le 


opment and tanimensurate with our political responsibilities, 


} 
rreitbatu 
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Now, when there is a simultaneous, mutual, coincident aban- 
donment of excessive naval programs by all nations snd we 
have in our possession substantial proof that international peace 
is to be established on a predurable basis we should then, but 
not until then, cease to provide against the unforeseen. 

Apparently there is an impression in the public mind that the 
South is opposed to preparedness. Now, I hold no brief to 
speak for the South; yet I do know that that section of the 
country is of opinion that the Nation ought to have a Navy in 
point of personnel and material second to Great Britain as a 
purely defensive policy. And right here I wish to add with great 
emphasis that all questions affecting the honor and the prestige of 
our common country shall always find a responsive chord down 
in the land of Dixie, and preparedness being a question which 
inherently affects our national honor I can say that my section 
of the South stands for preparedness. 

Now, it is well known that war is not one of our national 
pastimes. We have never manifested any such cannibalistic 
instinet, and to gratuitously insist that preparedness will inspire 
a spirit of militarism in our people is to utter a slander against 
the greatest peace-loving people the world has ever known. 
There is Mexico, many of whose citizens can be likened to can- 
nibals in their insatiable thirst for blood. They have done their 
utmost to prod this Nation into declaring war against their 
country. Do you question this Republic’s ability to tame and 
bring those savages to their knees, leaders and minions alike, at 
whose hands we have endured injuries and suffered innumerable 
insults? Yet this liberty-loving, valorous, God-fearing Nation 
stands, in face of it all, willing and ready to assist the Republic 
of Mexico to defend itself against its native barbarians. ‘'There- 
fore, how can it be said that a few more guns and severn! more 
battleships will transform the United States into a military 
camp? 

Now, the exponents of a small navy insist that preparedness 
is a propaganda vitalized and carried on by the predatory in- 
terests. In all probability these interests favor prepnredness, 
and I venture to assert that if they do, they are largely actuated 
in their advocacy thereof by a sense of avarice. Yet two wrongs 
have never made a right. I am unwilling to impair to any ex- 
tent our Navy, upon the efficiency of which our national exist- 
ence depends, simply because its expansion may incidentally or 


directly, if you please, benefit certain industries. In other 
words, I am unwilling to penalize the American people by 
jeopardizing their safety because of the avaricious practices 


of the so-called predatory interests. 


I do not believe that the United States ought to impoverish 
itself or its people by the expenditure of ponderous sums of 
money for armaments not hecessary to its need. But, in my 


judgment, an Army and Navy capable of engaging in a sueccess- 
ful warfare with a mighty nation will have a mighty restrain- 
ing influence upon the ambitions of imperialistic nations, and 
personally I have no fear that such an Army and Navy will 
either impoverish the Government or economically cripple the 
people. 

In the interest of the General Government, the individual citi- 


zen from time to time may be required to make some small 
sacrifice of his personal wealth. But are we not ready to con- 
cede that every American, worthy in every particular of that 


great appellation, will cheerfully make this sacrifice. 

We must not at any time forget that and cannons 
and personal sacrifices brought this free and independent coun- 
try into existence. The lack of them may be our undoing. 
When our fathers wrested our independence from Great Britain 
they then and there assumed certain duties, responsibilities, and 
obligations, which we must not undertake to cowardly shirk. 
The ideals of liberty and free government, for which they 
fought, must be maintained, else we are recreant to the highest 
duty of patriotism. 

We know that Mexico, Central and South America are com- 
mercially and strategically of some importance to other na- 
tions. These countries are under the political sovereignty of 
the United States. Now, the question is, Do you think that this 
Government should, as a matter of safety, maintain the in- 
violability of the Monroe doctrine; or, on the other hand, is it 
your judgment that we should repudiate it? So long as we up- 
hold the Monroe doctrine; so long as we urge its observance by 
other nations, war, at least, is possible. Every lawyer on the 
floor of the House knows that law presupposes the exercise of 
force in its execution. This being true, how are we going to 
enforce our law, the Monroe doctrine, if we are without an 
effective Navy? Why it would be like David Copperfield trying 
to sleep with one eye open. 

Oh, sad estate, 
Of human wretchednéss ; 


soldiers 


so weak is man, 


So ignorant and blind that did not God 
Sometimes withhold in mercy what we ask 
We should be ruined at our own request. 














The court must have an officer to enforce its decision else its | forces? 


decree is a fraud and a delusion. This Nation must have an 
eflicient Army and Navy to enforce its decisions, founded upon 
the eternal principles of right, justice, and humanity, else the 
Government itself will become an object of the saddest contempt. 

We are confronting this moment the most critical period in 
our Nation’s history. We know that international complications 
are continuously arising and that these entanglements are grow- 
ing in tension and frequency and, perchance, may terminate in 
war at any time. We have just severed our diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany. However, we hope that Germany does not 
purpose to draw us into that horrible vortex of human slaughter. 
jut be that as it may, you can not honorably urge your country 


to forego those rights and privileges guaranteed to it by the 
usage of international law, rather than become involved in a 
dangerous diplomatic dispute that may lead to war. You are 


woefully uninformed regarding the character of the American 
people if you think that they will ever peacefully bear the odium 
of any such ignoble policy. The American people will never 
allow the President of the United States to yield a right; and 
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For Heaven's sake, do not wait until our 
cringing and bleeding under the enfilading fire of 
guns before you undertake to safeguard them. 

The proletarians have their eyes open and they see. 


peoole 


are 
the enemy 


~ * . 
phey are 


sensible of the fact that if this country is finally drawn into 
a defensive warfare, unprepared to defend itself against the 
onslaughts of an invading enemy, the human toll will be in- 
finitely greater than if we were adequately equipped to 
cessfully grapple with a first-class power. Therefore © ¢ 
penditures involved in the proposed program must be mensured 
by their value to those who must fight their country’s battt 
Mr. Speaker, the President of the United States has been 
| able by reason of his scrupulous fairness and great statesman 
ship to pilot our ship of state over some dangerous and threst 
ening diplomatie rocks, in consequence of which his name will 
remain enshrined in the hearts of his countrymen lo after 
his detractors cease to rant and rave. He is essentially man 
of peace, and yet he urges Congress to prepare this Nation 
| any eventuality that may arise. Now, do you suspect his pa- 
triotism? Do you question his wisdom? Will you impugn his 


if he does, the hue and cry of an outraged people will be heard | 


in disquieting tones from ocean to ocean and from the ice-clad 
mountains of Canada to the burning Tropics. We are not going 
to barter one tittle of our national honor for the peaceable 
adjustment of any international dispute. Our people will, and 
well you know it, uphold their honor, defend their free institu 
tions, and maintain their rights in every land and on every sea, 


even though the draft upon their national happiness be ap- 
palling. 

These indefensible encroachments have become entirely too 
numerous. Our ships ply the seas at the sufferance of no 
nation. The sea is the property of no nation; hence we are 
going to challenge the right of any nation to interfere with our 


legitimate utilization of the seas. Independence and sovereignty 
belong to the American people, and no nation will longer be per- 
mitted to desecrate our rights. However, I fervently hope that 
the Members of the Congress will not permit the intemperate 
utterances of designing nen and newspapers “to put an enemy 
in their mouths to steal away their brains.” 


It is unfortunate that some splendid citizens are willing to see 
their country’s Navy, which is in a large measure the sole main- 
tenance of our national peace, deteriorate and become obsolete 


because its upkeep is a burden which devolves upon and must 
be sustained by the General Government, the richest Govern- 
ment the sun has ever shown upon. It seems to me that the 
udoption of their theories would promote rather than oid 
human bloodshed and destruction. We must maintain an 
effective Navy else we shall perish as a force in the world 


When we break down the effectiveness of our armed forces that 


} 


day in all human probability we shall write the obituary notice 
of American peace. In other words, when you destroy the 
efliciency of your armed forces you thereby expose your un 
try to the horrors and dangers of war, nay, you invite it, for 
any pretext will serve as a casus belli: that is, whenever this 
country becomes defenseless against foreign invasion. 

What reason is there for being so cocksure that no effort will 


be made to force this country to drink the dregs of that bitter 
cup of which other nations are now tasting under the pretext 
of redressing some fancied wrong? Absolutely no reason. 

I do not think, however, that the day will ever come when the 
American manhood will signify its willingness to subordinate 
(merican honor to American mammon; but if it does, which God 
forbid, this Nation will then decay and become the scorn of the 
world, 

Mr. Speaker, in spite of what has been said and what shall 
hereafter be said on this subject, I am still inclined think 
there every man the 
helief, fixed and imperishable, that the tenure of this country’s 


to 


lies in the consciousness of practically 


peace will continue just so long as it is prepared to hold its 
own on the field of battle. 

Some of us are alive to the dangers of war and also to the 
dangers with which we are now threatened. Nevertheless I 
should rather undertake to induce the Sultan to abdicate his 


Mohammedanism than to convince some Members that prepara- 
tion for war imports preparation for peace. 

I am one of those who believe that when you neutralize the 
other fellow's force by a corresponding force you thereby make 
it possible to wend your way through life undisturbed and 
u™ verced. Why? Because it is the law of the beasts of the 


forest; it is the law of the fish of the sea; it is the law of the | 


fowl of the air—that the strong prey upon the weak; and with 
all our boasted civilization, it seems to be the law of nations, 
even down to this very day. In my opinion that ecannabalistic 
war now in full blast in Europe ought to be an object lesson to 
the United States. Does it not unerringly point to the fact that 


American security is wholly contingent upon America’s armed | ical area. 


integrity, or do you doubt the sincerity of his purpose? 


It is matter of common knowledge that Great Britain, b 
reason of her naval efficiency, has without any color of right 
undertaken to cireumscribe our commerce with neutral nations 
On the other hand, Germany, obviously assuming that we have 
no means of enforcing our rigkts, has arrogated to herself 
right to prohibit in toto our commerce with the belligerent 
nations. In her recent pronunciamento she substantially de- 


clared that “I am going to do that which is: most advantageous 


to me, irrespective of right.” Yet the unrestricted exportation 
of our surplus products is absolutely essential to our iol 

prosperity. Our industrial and agricultural development is 
largely dependent upon our foreign trade; hence we can ill 


afford to acquiesce in these outrages. 














Again, representatives of other nations have colluded, 
spired, and plotted with traitors here in this country to destroy) 
our public buildings, dynamite our munition facto burn ou 
machine shops, and destroy vessels carrying food muni- 
tion to the allied countries simply because this free and inde 
pendent Commonwealth has wisely elected to remain neutral 
and to administer its internal affairs according to its own 
lights, uncontrolled a untrammeled by any imperialistie na- 
tion on the face of the earth. Yet, in spite of the record which 
you may read as you l, we are civen to understand, ith the 
volume of a foghorn, that all nations are friendly disposed 
toward us and in return desire our friendship. Now, if this be 
friendship, may Heaven save us from our friends 

Now. we can hot know vhether any nation Wlil ever at- 
tempt to extend or enrich itself at our expens« We possess no 
such sagacity, no such foresight. However, we do know that 
thers re t = whose growth and deve lopment W i] nake 
expansio Itimately imperative. When that time arrives and 
these nati res that expansion by amicable means im- 
possible, the great laws of necessity may drive them to aggres- 
Sit Hence, we need a Navy which will leave no lurking 
doubts in the minds of such nations touching the futility of at- 
tempting to invade this country or any portion of any country 
over which we exercise political sovereignty. 

Mr. Speaker, if this Nation is greater than any other, has 
become so 1 by reason of war but by virtue of peace. The 





verity of this itement no one will undertake to gainsay 
But peace, due not to the superiority of our forces, but in the 
main ascribable to our geographical position. We must not 
wheedle ourselves into believing that our position is pract 
cally invulnerable to-day because of the distance of possibl 
enemies. Conditions have changed. The ingenuity of man has 
reduced the difficulties of transportation to a mere le \ 
great expanse of waters is no longer an obs le to ss 
ful invasion of a foreign country. By reason of the rapid 
transportation facilities available to-day intervening seas are 
wiped out and nations are made contiguous, as it we Seas 
even broad and fathomless, are treacherous and is llies 
in this day. 

Mr. Speaker, it is urged that if we undertake to fortify and 
prepare ourselves against the possibility of foreign invasion 
other nations might be inclined to view our program as an act 
| of hostility, and by way of retaliation augment their ow! 
forces. This is unadulterated rubbish. It is notoriously 
known that other nations are not only maintaining 
increasing both their land and sea forces. This country S 
matter of fact, has no wish to incite the hate or envy of : y 
country. It desires no additional dead weight in the form of 
new dependencies, no more discontented people to foster. We 


have no desire to further add to our now endless frontier, no 


desire to provoke a fight, and no desire to extend our geograph- 
However, we are firmly determined to conserve our 
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national 
Stats 


existence: is, 


that if the Congress of the United 
s does not permit our armed forces to fall to such a point 


of inefficiency that they will be entirely incapable of success- 
fully performing their appointed functions. 

Mr. Speaker, all our traditions and all our training range us 
ugainst the inauguration of an aggressive warfare, and all na- 
tions conversant with the precedents of our past are not only 
justified in suming that it is not our purpose to promote 
war. but, on the contrary, our determination to prevent war 
and tc promote fraternity between the nations of the earth, if 
that, in the nature of things, be possible. 

So far as we are concerned, Mr. Speaker, preparedness is not 


suggestive or prophetic of war, but it is a peremptory notice to 
the world that the United States will continue to exercise all 
the functions of sovereignty unmolested by any alien power. 


The Making of a Representative. 


KXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CALEB POWERS 


OF KENTUCKY, 


| N TIiil 
Wednesday, February 14, 1917. 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, leave has granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a speech made by 


House or RerpreseNTATIVES, 


ne en 


yourself on the subject of ““The making of a Representative ” at 
a reception given to “ baby Congressmen,” March 16, 1916. 
Che Speaker of this House, the Hon. Cramp Crank, of Mis 


souri, has served for the last 22 years as 


He h iker for the tast 


a Member of this body. 


is bee Spe: and } 


six years, by reason 
of his long and <«listinguished rvicee here, well qualified to give 
excellent advice upon this important subject. I shall quote his 
speech in full, adding merely such thoughts of mine here and 
there as my more or less limited experience as a Member of this 
body may suggest. Mr. Crark said: 

‘IT most heartily congratulate you gentlemen in being even 
what are facetiously denominated ‘baby Congressmen.’ It is a 
high honor to be a Representative in Congress, if for only one 
term, and with the number of terms the honor increases in geo- 
metrical rather than in arithmetical proportion A Member's 
usefulness to his country should inerease in the same propor- 
tion A man has to learn to be a Representative, just as he 
must learn to be a blacksmith, a carpenter, a farmer, an en- 
gineer, a lawyer, or a doctor.” 

“ Poeta nascitur, non fit’’—-the poct is born, not made—says 
Horace; but Congressmen—that is, useful and influential Con- | 


gressmen 


are made largely by experience and practice. 
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many things that years, not months and days, are needed in 
which to do it. The records of Congress show that it is only 
men of long service who have been able 2o accomplish much; 
and, therefore, Speaker Crark says that “it is an unwise per- 
formance for any district to change Representatives at short 
intervals.’ Listen to him further on that: 

“ Let us take the present House and see how long the men who 
hold the high places have served. I can not name all, but will 
cite a few as samples: 

“Mr. Speaker CANNon is serving his fortieth year. He holds 
the record, or, in pugilistie parlance, “he holds the belt,” for 
length of service in the House in our entire history. In several 
Coneresses he was chairman of the great Committee on Ap- 


propriations and then was Speaker eight years, only one man, 


| and 


Henry Clay, having been Speaker longer. 

“T am serving my twenty-second year; Minority Leader Mann 
is serving his twentieth year; Mr. Krtcntn, chairman of Ways 
and Means, his sixteenth; Mr. Firzcrrarp, chairman of Appro- 
printions, his eighteenth; Mr. Moon, chairman of the Post Office 
Post Roads, his twentieth; Mr. Jonres, chairman of Insular 


| Affairs and “ father of the House,” his twenty-sixth; Mr. FLoop, 
| chairman of Foreign Affairs, his sixteenth; Mr. Hay, chairman 


“The old Charlotte district in Virginia knew this, and kept | 
John Randolph, of Roanoke, in the House till he became a 
great national figure. Then the Old Dominion sent him to the 


Senate and Gen. Jackson sent him to St. Petersburg. 
sporadic cases of similar action in other districts. 


‘Tt is an unwise performance for any district to change Repre- 


There are 


entatives at short intervals. A new Congressman must begin 
at the foot of the class and spell up. Of course, the more 
brains, tact, energy, courage, and industry he has the quicker 
he will get up. If he possesses these qualities, and if his con- 


stituents will keep him in the House, he is as certain to rise as 
the sparks are to fly upward. No human power can keep him 
down. It is only fair and rational to assume that every Repre- 
sentative’s constituents desire to him among the ‘top- 
notechers.,’ 

It should be noted that Speaker Crark lays special stress 
upon the idea that “a man has to learn to be a Representative 
just as he must learn to be a blacksmith, a carpenter, a farmer, 
un engineer, a lawyer, or a doctor,” and that it takes time, 
practice, and experience in order to do it. James A. Garfield, 
our martyred President, voiced the same great truth when he 
said: “Por all the great professions known among Americans 
special training schools have been established or encouraged by 
law except for that of statesmanship; and yet no profession re- 
quires for its successful pursuit a wider range of general and 
special knowledge and a more thorough and varied culttire.” 
Statesmanship can not be taken on and off like a coat. It 
comes only after years of arduous mental toil. A new Member 
of Congress has about as much chance to make a “ record” as a 
green “plug” turned out into a field with trained racers. He 
is about as useful to his constituents in framing and passing 
legislation as a blacksmith in extracting teeth or a lawyer in 
administering medicine to the sick. Statesmanship is as much 
ef x profession as dentistry. It has got to be learned before it 
can be applied; and there is so much to be learned about so 


see 


TO 


ee 


Military Affairs, his twentieth: Mr. Grass, chairman of 
Banking and Currency, his sixteenth; Mr. Wess, chairman of 
the Judiciary, his fourteenth; Mr. ApAmson, chairman of Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, his twentieth; Mr. STEPHENS 
chairman of Indian Affairs, his twentieth; Mr. Sraypen, chair 
man of Library, his twentieth; Mr. Lever, chairman of Agri 
culture, his sixteenth; Mr. PApgetrt, chairman of the Navy, his 
sixteenth; Mr. chairman 


of 


SURNETT, of Committee on Immigra 
tion, his eighteenth; Mr. Lroyp, chairman of Accounts, his 
twentieth; and Mr. SparKMAN, chairman of Rivers and Har- 
bors, his twenty-second. There are other big chairmanships, 
but these will suffice to show that as a rule the big places go 
to old and experienced Members, and most of the men who 
rank close to the chairman are old-timers. The same thing 
holds good with reference to Members of the minority. As an 


illustration, Messrs. Gruretr and Cooper, who are serving their 
+1 


twenty-fourth year, are the ranking Republicans on Appropria 
tions and Foreign Affairs. Both are almost certain to be 
chairmen of these committees, respectively, should the Repub- 
licans ever again have a majority in the House. And in that 
event, in all probability, Mr. MANN will be Speaker, unless he is 
nominated for President next June 


“Go through the whole list and you will find, with few excep- 
tions, that the men of long service have the high places. 

* New England and the cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
have understood the value of long service all along, and, having 


elected a fairly good man to Congress, they keep him in the 
harness. 

“The Member of longest consecutive service is called ‘the 
father of the House.’ Five Philadelphians in immediate suc- 
cession bore that honorable titlhe—Randall, Kelley, O'Neill, 
Harmer, and Bingham. Then it went to Mr. Dalzell, of Pitts 
burgh. When Gen. Bingham announced the death of Gen. 
Harmer, his immediate predecessor as ‘father of the Hou 


he stated that five Philadelphia ‘fathers of the House’ had 
served a total of 147 years, and he served S or 10 years after 
making that interesting statement. 

“Tn the second and third Congresses in which I served Maine, 
with only four Members, had the Speakership and the ehair- 
manship of the great Committees on Ways and Means, Navy, 
and Public Buildings and Grounds—a most remarkable cir- 
cumstance—giving the Pine Tree State an influence in the House 
and the country out of all propertion to her population and 
wealth. These four men—Reed, Dingley, Boutelle, and Milli- 
kin—each served in the House 20 years or more. Other States 
might profit by her example. 

“No man should be elected to the House simply to gratify his 
ambition. All Members should be elected for the good of the 
country. The best rule, it seems to me, is for a district to 
select a man young enough to learn and to grow, with at least 
fair capacity, industrious, honest, energetic, sober, and coura- 
geous, and keep him here so long as he discharges his duties 
faithfully and well. Such a man will gradually rise to high 
position and influence in the House. His wide acquaintance 
with Members helps him amazingly in doing things. We live 
in parlous times. Abraham Lincoln’s favorite argument for 
his own reelection was that it is unwise to swap horses in the 
middle of the stream, which applies to Congressmen as well as 
Presidents. 

“T can speak freely on this subject without violating the 
proprieties, for my constituents have kept me here 22 years, 


and for 20 years have given me nominations without opposition, 
for all of which favors I thank them from the bottom of my 
and unwavering friendship have 


heart. Their generous action 
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enabled me to devote all my time to the public service. 
not been compelled to spend any portion of my time in ‘ 


I have 
mend- 


ing my fences.’ My constituents have attended to that. God 
bless them!” 
Nven though it should not take years of patient study and 


unflagging industry, which it always does, for a new Member 
to acquaint himself with the rules and procedures of the House, 
the varied and various subject matters of legislation, the 
and legal effect, as construed by the courts, of laws which are 
sought to be amended or repealed, and a thousand other things 


which time forbids me to mention, still the new Member would | 
be greatly handicapped. The real work of legislation takes 
place in the various committees of the House of Representa- 


tives and not on the Magy 


of the House, as too many suppose. 
A Member’s rank on 


he committee depends upon his length of 
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Speaker CLARK says that “no man should be elected to Con- 


gress simply to gratify his ambition.” Rotation in office is 
never advisable unless the man to be put in office can be of 
more service to his constituents and the publie than the man to 
be put out. Who can be of the most service to his constituents 
| and the country ought to be and is fast becoming the real 
question all congressional races. 

Donation of a Loeation by the City of Cleveland for a 


Sanatorium. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 











service in the House pow the party iff power. A new Member | T ’ INI DV y pda T 
always takes his place at the foot of the class, and generally in | H O N H hy N R \ | ‘ iD M Ki R sO N ; 
the low-grade class at that. Neither political party is willing to | OF OHIO, 
risk its raw recruits on the firing line. Only trained regulars are ae 3 a vee 
put at the important posts. It is they, and they alone, who are In rue House or Rerresenratives, 
made chairmen of important committees. No new ptogsceall is Wednesday, February 14, 1917 
ever made chairman of any committee, not even of the small | . al ; , 2 ; ; 
and relatively unimportant ones. It is the chairmen of the im- be. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, the City Council of the Cit 
portant committees and the ranking members on them that | 0f Cleveland, Ohio, having offered to donate space for the re 
frame, direct, and pass the important laws for the country. tion of a sanatorium to discover, if possible, ‘ care tor © 
When the Democrats are in power Democrats alone are made | White plague, T ask to extend my rem: po s in the Ri oy 
chairmen of the committees of the House of Representatives | Setting the resolution adopted by the ¢ oe. Sn on Soe Sen 
and the Senate of the United States. Even the Republicans of | Of Cleveland as forwarded to me by Richard FP. ¢ 
the longest service rank on the committees below Democrats of clerk. ; ; 
the shortest service, but if we organize the next House we will fhe resolution is as follows: 
put our men at the top and theirs at the bottom. I am now the | , Resolved by the Council of the City Cleveland, Stat 0 
ranking Republican on the great Committee on Education, and rhat AF ; 
; 7 : ‘ : Whereas the statistics published by the United State Census ¢ 
will be its chairman if we elect the next Speaker and org sanize | that about 11 per cent of all deaths are caused | 
the committees My promotion has been rapid. Luck has} _ that the average age at death is 34 years; and _ 
played into my hands. T have been in Congress now only six | Whereas these fa Se ee ee, Aaa Bee 
years and am now in line for the chairmanship of the impor-| whereas the director. of public ‘welfare has ce 
tant Committee on Education. Speaker Crark tells us that he | Cleveland Congressman and obtained the introduction in Hous: 
Was in Congress eig cht years and “never advanced a peg, so far | of Representatives at ote ae of ; resol Tait CH. J.B : 
as committees went.” Here is what he said in the way of com- | os ea’ appropri . "SY 000.000. t : ol ‘ cp ! oa ‘ 
mittee assignments: “ One other thing. I do not know what com- | tion of the President, for the purpo of constructing 
mittee assignments you new Members secured. If they are good,{ and calling tog ‘ther the best experts. in the world in an effort 
you are to be congratulated. If bad, do not be cast down. No | eg oe vs ee ati oe hy th < } t] 
cong penal tenderfoot ever had poorer assignments than I slanting fo ee ee ee cate < snd te rthe 
had—Claims «nd Old Pensions—but I never complained or Resolved by the Council of the City of Cleveland, T! i i 
kicked. I went to work as though those committees suited me | land of 50 or 100 acres near the sanatorium at Warrensvill ae 3 
exactly. | ee ~ = eee t as a sui ‘ ition 
‘Here is an illustration of what may happen and how luck | Or enslved, That the clerk ‘of coun il is hereby authorize 
plays an important part: I was next-to-top Democrat on both } nicate a copy of this resolution to the three Cleveland R 
Foreign Affairs and Patents for eight years—never advanced | in Congress and the two { _— oe a ges re 
a peg so far as committees went. Just when, at the beginning | ee the ee aa AT. ’ 
ot the ninth year on those two committees, I was about to | aie E Collins clerk of Council of the City of Cleveland, d 
become top Democrat on Foreign Affairs, Hon. JoHN SHARP } pereby certify that the foregoing is a true and t p f ylu 
WittiaMs, then minority leader, assigned me to the foot of | tion, file No. 43002, adopted the council of th ty Cieveland 
Ways and Means, and at the end of four years, through the Oe Lad at Cleveland, Oh 10th a 5 
happenings of politics in five different States, I jumped from 1917." aT NEE: ee . 
the foot to the head of the Democratic minority on Ways and [SBAL.] Richa ; 
Means. So it may be with you. Events over which you have | en va 
ho control may advance you more rapidly than you dream of or — — —_—_ 
’ yr al ~~ 3 ¢ toe 8S TW « . — 7 ae . S : : 
aa en ease Whatever your hand finds to do, The Rivers and Harbors Appropriation Bill. 
Che advice that the Speaker gives that ‘whatever your hands 
find to do, do it with all your might,” is well worth rememb« me | SPE H] 
ing. It is impossible to describe the various duties that a | 
Member of Congress is called upon to perform. Usual his ‘ . “9 ' : . my 
correspondence is heavy and takes a good deal of his time. On H ) N M | R R A \ H | L, b ky is | ; 
yesterday I received 55 letters, which were opened, read, and i = 
answered. I receive on an average 40 or 50 letters every day. OF NEW YORK 
The bulk of the Congressman’s work the public never hears of In tHe House or RepresenTATIvVEs 
nor knows about. Realizing that this is true, shrew: opponents 
seeking to succeed him go over his district and ask, Wi iat has i sday, Janua , 1917 
he done since he has been in Congress?” The opponent even The H ( f Whole I t ’ 
asks this question when the opposite political party is in .s wwer |) had unde leration the bill (H. I 0079) i 
und responsible for the legislation enacted. I am glad to know | for the cons repair, and preservation : , 
— constituents in many districts, my own ineluded, are wise | 0? TYe id ha nd for o s 
enough to make the candidate who asks such a question say Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I no less revere and G 
weal he would have done that the other fellew failed to do the distinguished chairman of the Committee on R s and 
When the candidate and his friends are forced to say what | Harbors, under whom it has been a pleasure to have s rved, 
he would have done had he been a Member of Congress that the | than my colleague advocating the adoption 
incumbent did not do, it usually takes the wind out of thei and, although I have on frequent occasions felt impe 
sails agree with him, I have never done so more 1 
Speaker Crank fully answers the objection often raised | and less misgivings than now. 
against a Congressman that “he has been there long enough ” I am and have been since my appointment UpY tp Deng itee 
und shows conclusively that the long-time men are the ones | a consistent advocate of the principle of placing all projects 
who become experienced legislators, chairmen of committees, and | upon a continuing contract basis, for the reason that Ue come 
the real powers in legislation. mittee which adopts the project goes further into an Investiga- 
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tion of its merits and is therefore better able to determine its Elements of the Country’s Defense. 
commercial importance and economic advisability than succes- 
sive committe constantly changing in personnel, who, under 
our present system, appropriate from year to year. Moreover, KXTENSION OF REMARKS 
the continuing contract insures a great saving to the Govern- 


ment, and enables the work to progress much more expedi- 





HON. CHAS. POPE CALDWELL, 








| 
tiou é a | 
But, Mt eh i | ‘ cian from iorida will on | OF NEW YORK. 

March 4 next, bring to a Se ‘essful, and highly | 
commendable career upon the sea of congressional activities. | In toe House or Representatives, 
Hle hh bee! te mon the ( 1i¢ strife, bu he } mn 

. Tucsday, February 20, 1917 
ha ( { th Walls, storn tempest of legislative urea y <0, 1917. 

oO rit ow he is making for the calm 1 | if com Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
{ tirement witl eargo rich in lue to the ' of | me to extend my remarks in the Recorn, I include the following: 
{ ry ell as in honor to himself We are fourth naval power in ships; fifth naval pou in men! : 

s 
Ve I olize the | h regard and great ests Which | TAKE aA HAND IN UPBUILDING THE NATION’S DEFENSES AND BE ay 
( Nd hin no better way than by provid vitl is | AMERICAN! 
pel for ft mapletion of thi Pl ( » j POST YOURSELF AND TELL YOUR CONGRESSMAN 
provement of the harbor of Tampa, where he h yr resided {Issued by the Conference Committee on National Preparedness Com: 
} tends to 1 me the practice of th let him pited principally from data furnished by the United States Govern 
actl ‘ | ment for publication Ileury A. Wise Wood, chairman; Raymond B, 
people this greatly needed lmprovement nich, aut Price, treasurer: James FE, Ctar!] cretary Headquarters, Forty 
ing | service 3 hairman of the Committee on Rivers and second Street Building, New York City.] 
Hari , it one of his last ac to conclude, not, how To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual means of pre 
} ’ ” : : serving peace, George Washington. 
eve because ( ose to exercise his infh ce, but spite of ee é : 
4 a i : . 5 9 nr anegee tae tps e | — Said Light Horse Harry Lee, an officer of the Revolution, “A govern 
It, ume due “ \ th Lrenulne ipprech [iol or bi iil} cone ep ment i the murderer of ts citizens which ends them to the field un 
tion of the performance of his duties, his adherence to prin informed and untaught. where they are to meet men of th ime age 
ciple, his genial and kindly spirit, and good will toward all. | and strength mechanized by education and discipline for battl 
: : : ; : > : : | Nor paper ships afloat upon as of ink ior troops of paper not yet 
MTs ha iva } on ank Ha “iit f } ] . an . . con Nor papel i I t ] pa} 10T | 

I: * he Tis to en) Uni fruits of his labor and give coun |} of flesh and blood; nor guns and shell ill writ in document nor 

sel his moand advice ' these, nor cowering words, ever a nation did defend 
/ Vavn—Si nstru f 
tWor n nsruction ofa y starts coincidently with the award of which is generallyseveral weeks in advance of the actual date mirac in 








construction of a ship there is no one definite event which may be designated as the starting of actual construction work 


Percent 

















Year cet ait alae aie Pro lat 
Name an Meial number author-; Bids opened. By whom por Bh ree built or n ttomar 
bulidin 
ized 
} 
} ' A ) Al | | 
M ) 1914 oO 20,1914 | N. Y. Navy Yard ay tun ) Keellaid O 1 5 
M i 1914 On 8.1914 No »3. 1914 | Newport News 8S. B. Co 59 \ LOTS 
1 Diincns babies nchexemekuse nash i9l4 Orn 6,1914 | Nov ¥1914 | N.Y B. Corp., Camden, 65.5 | May LY1L8 
N 1 
len ‘ Bec cd csc wsveusiosenéduscadamas | Wi : De 8.1915 | Navy Yard, N. ¥ 1.4] Jan 
Cal ER gd eee ort bee L .| 191 i a Mare is. Navy Yard,3s. 1! 6.1 ! Keel laid Oct. 25, 1916, 
Mar it i al SB le hone 191 Oct. 25,191 Ly 1916 | Newport New $. Co ‘ Mar 19 
VW ni { one — een’ lf le lo sé yt 1 
é a . sense 1916 lo No 1.1916 | N. Y.S. B. Cory M 
WW 1916 io lami do... soc cems meles ciwndf ee 192 
| 
! VT Rt rt | 
Nur l ae 1916 | De 1916 }........ sea arose Oo lace 
Nul f sae ; 191 lo a : In iwarded ve 
Imber (3 bat ‘ 19lt do ; baw wacenddehs seseeswcneenke . | lay on seven ship...” 
1 ' 191 Mb iones «6ndbdosnes dx deiecemebbbuesaeee j } 
| 
n | 
. | 
Ni ' ‘ 1916 No 1916 | 1 26,1016 | Seattle C. & D. Co..........]. ; June 26,1919 
N 191 Ja BOLT |... ceca ccc ca lee wecceccewnereccccccsessesees INot awarde : te ? 
: i arged © hot if 
: iyonseven Aj i 
ly POI. i oct be vawcon was cusSuleseetstes oe etids checumueseneuee | 
| 
A 1914 J 193 | Ba M | W | 1 
I 1 a ‘ Ma i N 1 I 17 
( igi I do 7 
Lol Navy Yard, Norfol 1, 1918 
Iv N 1016 | Seattle ¢ 5 
i } 101 Cramp « Philade!phia, | 
| Pa 
i | do 16.1 I 
I |} Bath, Me., Iron Work 5.4 \ 
Iv lo 8 
1 do oO 
b\th lo p ; 
19] ( LS | 
10] Fo River 8S. B. Co LS | 
Quincy, Ma | 
10h lo.... Mics peta Jun 97 
Lal lo ee : eae . 
191 lo lo do kba= kennel ‘i do 4 
+h ae eae ~ Race el 
191 Dc eilenki cementing eis og i -| 
vul ‘ 1916 lo..s. | do lo : 
‘ " 19] in do do lo | 
l io NO 1), 19Le Union Iron Work B. Been Uc bvis 
SS : lvl i i lo.. | N 
BELAY , SEVEN Suir 
ret ‘ Navy Jan, 8 wrot i yirman louse N 1] Committee stating that 4 privat unpanies Mm proposals for the construction of 
4battle cru rnd nuit al cost 1 nta ind t costs, plus another percent for profit, amountin |! toabout 35 percent. The Navy 
Department considered all rhand, { iw id exceed the limit authorized, did not accept the proposal for 1 { proposal w r ived ; 
vt bidd ont ‘7 ships did not in the opinion of the Department conior: othe Congressional } { ».edy construction, in 
Lwo ca ion was offered wilhin 48 ( in one case Within 51 mont ind in the other case no time was named 
tt val struction prozram therefore fa setback of tl ravest nature lhe enlargement of Government navy vards i rrested tn tretary of tho Navy 
as the best way to solve the difliealty . 
On Aug. 29, 1916, the sum of $6,000,000 was authorized for the improvement of Government navy yards so that increased ii Capacity might oe abl Lined in 
the upbuilding of Lhe Navy ships already assigned to Government yards fully engage all the facilities of these yards. To meot the new condit'ons the Secretary ol 


the Navy recommended on Jan. 8 1917, tothe Mouse Naval Committee that $12,000,000 be appropriated to be immediate! vailable for further incroasing the yards. 
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author- 
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Name and officiai number. 
ona veissiaiaiaaies al 


DESTROYERS 


Number (89). 
Number (90). 
Number (91) 
Number (92). 





continued. 








. DOF (92)... -ceccceoece | 
DRUMEROOE CON. incccccccucaasscacesstacescsucs } 
rer 
COAST UBMARIN 00 LOnS 
L—5 (44). ........ 
WED 6 hin cddSceeRe ee ekas as anceuns lees 
Ett COR cuvccaieuacadsinacneredeaeueeeneuats 
PG i.é éhcdwella cas ecndedsccucmeacuces 
SE RR et EE oe A Rae ae 
POPRUEIGs Gavan sucwanenceaansciekanesaues 
N OUP sa'n wes e vu cacaccccueneceteecetaeks 
N-7 (59)... wists Sete caiaeibasabedsdeabuaiees 
Number PPOs < sadtcvedesceseseees 
Brammer’ (G2) S00 toms... . -ceccccescoccecsss 
Cie Gann ckioane cats cceevandcauucéeuen 
O Sabah deseesdomeneeebednewantawas 
lieindenbuadeascnsaceacins ose 
CIM CUNT sake acache nieaavaste 
CEI is: «pablnw iia sine demas euaegaate 
SE Pocus Ade hee a5 cs paeuiece. <a i wihide wa 
SNE Rha 5 sGaniicnenanennnaeePqaaes.eanae nite! 
SPe PEE hanes bndianeadsccwsiewns 
Si OP ia Wada cireeeediaineinc’ 
SPE ORE iwkcn cadundaceataaaasaaaaude 
U ii é2 eee ene eee eee eeee 
sour ceereanens 
Pepa tacae 
NO) ow ee eee eeeeee eet eeeeeeenees 
De icin iapayemkdessbaiauattie ei 
PN a tereeea ates SCes Seu neceaceeoes 
iiotessaniGtibererdeeekeuaewal 
N BER icdniecccctccenteendaneeuunseeds } 
I BLES). ccccvccccceosocescocsestovcsscs! 
Phd 4awedoaeerdveséounkenbenenaeaeen } 
+ pene evens tae 
N PEihiduvavcenenwrececedsemneews 
N ‘ MEW sheets dsuteeuseaeanewewes 
Number (100)......... weanuheneneennaee: 
P ee ee ee 
NIE Wittestaarenina a em dl eddie eines 
N r Diem men meen ere eee eeeeeeeseses 
N MEbts devant saad daceaguaneéeeees 
N , s or 
| g 
‘ 
\ 
( Ditstcn 6 awe ated CONeeeeeaene 
N 1 
i j BP ddiéc< 66custee seeesaceeds 
N Pie eaisis cactinueanesncn cubes 
brid Pe hdbeskeectcunadccdeavedendomes 
OSPITA Hl 
PR GEN oe oes ince bednncbeebeutns 
UN A 
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1916 


I 1916 


1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 


912 


1912 


ND 
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1916 
191 
LoL 
1915 


The Navy—S hiz s 


Bids opened 








| Or 


ender 


Contract let 
med to 






TO 


Apr. 24,1914 


VOet 1L9L6 


By whom or where built or 
building. 


nsiruction or not yet begun—Continued. 
Percent- 
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comple 


uon,. 

&R 

» 

6] 

or 
73.8 
68.9 
‘ uv 
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"9 
72.1 
5.3 

5. 
0. 0 
0.0 





Union Iron Works, S. I 
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ie. 
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Conn 
Crai 3 XR < Lon 
I iC s ul. 
if 
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Mass 
\ \ . 
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jo 
ao 
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i eT. Bb. Co., Bridgeport 
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Fore River 5. 8. Co iin- 
y, Mass. 
savy Yard, Ports: ith, 
N. H. 
\ Yard y 
ak . \ 
Lak > C re r 
‘ } 
Calif. 5. B. Co., Long Beach 
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( T 
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J 
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fFie t 

Engines 15.08 per 
pleted. 
Do. 


submarines. 
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NIT rE PLAN 
1’ tablishment of a Government nitrate plant for 
i ' ture of nitrates, essential for ammunition, a committee was 
| ) vat the various nitrate manufacturing processes. 
i . t vet reported. 
ARMOR-PLATE PLAN 

Ar ippropriation o $11.000,000, includes in the Navy bill of 
\ 29, 1016, provided for the lishment of a plant to manu 
fact r plate for the Navy Coinciding with a military prin- 

p tl Army War College, the General Board of the 
N hi lvised that the plant shall not be located east of the Appa- 
lachian M t t of the C ide or Sierra Nevada Mountains, nor | 
within 200 miles of the Canadian or Mexican frontiers. A b« 1 of | 
thre 1 R \ ral Fra F. Fletcher, Commander Frank H, 
Cla ( il Ingineer R ( Kk. Bakenhu is now cal x the 
I { ithin tt ppre 1 ne 

ULTING BOARD 
I N Co gz Board of 24 civilians, h le by Thomas A, 
I \ ( ected ecaus of ne e iff 
V ‘ 1 the purpose of obtaining from men of indus 
{ } t pert advi in the many problems entailed in th 
1 the l The board held its first meeting on Octol 
i) The S« tary of the Navy states that of the many probk 
to t ne hay cen solved and others are in process 
in catior 

Che committee of production, organization, manufacture, and stand- 

i tion of the Naval Consulting Board, popularly known as the 
ce n j istrial preparednes has completed a_ confidential 
il vent of the manufacturing resources of the country. 
Twer ys d reports, covering the leading manufacturing 
conce! i country, have been secured by this committee. They 

( indexed for the use of the Army and Navy, and have 
beer 1 over to the Council of National Defense. 

The ed upon the value of many inventior fered to 
the Na t Congress, in tke Navy bill approved August 29 
1916 $1,500,000 for the establishment of a laboratory 
for he ulting Board. On september 19 1916, the board 
was re tigate and report upon a site and plans. A con 
mitte has since made extensive study and investigations, 
wl wert le the basis of a recommendation as to the best site for 
t! ! ion of this laboratory, 

The existing Navy. 

SHIPS IN FULL COMMISSION. 
Batt hips (138 dreadnaughts, 1 predreadnaught) -----....__.___ 14 
lap ” 
) 
8 
I 38 
s 4 
Submarine3__----- 38 











Transports 
Gunboats 
Supply ship ; 


Fuel ships 20 
Converted yachts- eins 5 
‘Tugs : ; tio 47 
Tenders to torpedo vessels_.-—- 5 


Mine training ship 
Surveying ship_- 

Ammunition ship- 
Repair ship - 
Mine depot ships_- 
Hospital ship _......- 
Unserviceable for war 


ing ships, and receiving ships 7 
Tote’. in Tall COMIN ss cnt ocniernnennints elated hiaacéy, Re 


SHIPS NOT IN FULL COMMISSION, 


In commission in reserve. 
Battleships ‘ 
Armored cruisers_ 
Cruisers, first class- 
Cruiser, second cl! 
Cruisers, third class 
RPOSLTOV CTS... me eee nc menetamnn meets HAAHOTlenSca Maeasennanaae 
Torpedo boat ~~~. 
Monitors --.-~- 
a NE a ee a 
I INT inex sinsivestinsc sie ena acticin eee lle llal titi sab ictal aa cae ac 
Unserviceable for war purposes, but serving as receiving ships and 








station ship — slicintseelan apslosennesinlea Sins italandiiicaplatiiiariii ca tatiana antic dinetinn all tetas 3 
In commission in ordinary. 

Crises, Chie Class... nencctsundnetinn cme eee 1 
DOF OEE 6 onic cer mamsname samme Semen tentE 2 
EES Ee sm vin nn is ms an nineteen Ni titi iis eis ii 1 
PEMA TIROS «.n0n0-cneneceenecnantnatingsannewenne dein wcbttenineeaplnapaaien 3 
ORS (DORE 5. connate ramemade SSE SS SR EORONaNmmememwe 12 
Unserviceable for war purposes (operating with reduced comple- 

I cn kine smeeminnee ss tp eb in ith tet ident ns ts is einai 1 
Destroyers ln hori em lin tics celts tal sisi cin na ace ia im ni ea lanai aa tata 18 


Battleships —_- 
Cruiser, first cli 







Cruiser, second ass 
Cruisers, third class- 
I os etnicanipetn cnntintibiiiias 
Torpedo boats ...-- 


Submarines-_-__- 
Gunboats_—-~-- 
Transport 
Fuel ship —---- 

Tenders to torp 

Converted yachts 
Unserviceable for war purposes__-----~-- wehamae 


Total not in full commission 
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DEFINITION 
* Ships in full commission” are 
under orders or liable to orders fo1 
‘Ships in commission in reserve” are 
navy yard or other suitable place and kept 1 
‘They have reduced complements of officers 
flag and pennant. No repair work | 
render them unable to move upon t 


OF 
fully 


TERMS, 


‘ady 
and 


til 
will 


officered 
ervice without 
maintained at 


to 
n 


undertaken 
expiration 


and 


mann 


previous 1! 


some design 


“dl, el 


otice, 


ther 


r sea on short notice, 
en, and they fly the 
on them that 

of four working 


days after the receipt of orders without first obtaining permission from 


the department. 

‘*Ships in commission in ordinary are 
nated navy yard under the commandant and 
best tend to keep them in efficient condition fo1 
detailed instructions from the department.” 





maintained 
“1n 
4 ry 


They 


at 
uch 
ice if 
have 


cond! 


tl 


ym le 
on as 


will 


needed, und 
complements 


of officers and men aboard only large enough to enable them to be prop 
erly cared for in the condition in which ordered to be maintained. They 
fiy the flag and pennant. 

‘Ships out of commission” have no personnel on board, are und 
full control of the commandant of the navy yard at which they lie, and 
uo not fly the flag or pennant Repairs on them may be carried on a 


authorized by the department or they may be simply h« 


missi 


on and not under repair awaiting the depa 
ion otherwise dispose of om. 
cluded in the i 
VWilwaukee and the submaringe 
and probably a totai less. 






or 
H-3 recently 


MEN NEEDED TO PUT EXISTING 


SHIPS IN 


The Secretary of the Navy states that to put all exis 


ships *‘ Out of commission ” ar 


tine 
rt 


( 


ld 


OMMI 


iin 


out of con 
tructicn t 
elass erul 
nureka A 
IN. 


Ships int 


commission “ the Navy would be short approximately 935 officers, 8,049 
regulars, and 23,380 reserves after using 9,000 militia and 463 feet 
reserves, The shortage will increase for each new ship commissioned 
in 1917 and 1918, and the three-year program alone will require 29,127 


Personnel of the Navy. 








[Bureau of Navigation, excepting figures indicated by reference mark.} 
| | 
| ; | Req red 
| Author- | on com 
rresent } . 
ized neth, | Pletion 
rength — e 
pr mu 
ONE thd nudeo kai inaialab wees eae ae ea ae Re | 200 2,111 4,48 
EIN os isn cad nhs RSME ESE MOA Saw ss ULE OES j 1,322 | 0, 445 | ga, S09 
Rut CN NOE TOMOE IOS: nnn ocd es ceee eins snk censcnlsesacesacebiavaeunmanl 45, 870 
- — _ a _ — —_ ! — a om 
14 per cent of authorized enlisted strength 
Estimated present shortage—Ollicers, 1,099; men, 25,* 
Marine Corps. 
Present strength: 
a Na a a ele 337 
et seciapieaelicaciicci lady ial at cade atest tentela nes idelbniaboty cence aiaiamaiiiaai 11, G18 
Authorized increase: 
No | a acetals Shee oan teak auntie mona ao oben 60K 
NP ncaa sis Si aneath eka wis abana nisl dlc as masta et doe nies unsmiak munis, aig 
Navy areonautics, 
The appropriation for Navy aeronautics available under the acts of 
August 29 is $38,500,000 
PERSONNEL, 
CG cee DEIN aiiiiie vicaivcttcdicinie metus wieisibm inning cies Re 
ie Dh elem WT OUI ais i eccacsecsne ain nts Gee a aan aan _- $50 
Peeeeet Basse? GF BENS. ndccw enw kemtccnnmcdnanaen See 53 
Present: member. Of SINGS GIs dnccacencctiecincnnsnnnnemsccad 163 
MACHINES (IN SERVICE). 
Seaplanes ...-.cnnnn neon eo wne www monn nen een new e swe een o== 37 
Kite balloons_-. = =< 
Seaplanes awaiting decision as to disposition 8 


ORDERED. 
Seaplanes on Order or awaiting acceptance 
ite balloen O08 OCFGel ac n.ncecanmnoas 
Kite balloon awaiting survey-~-- 
Dirigible undergoing trials 





Plan of the 8-year program—1917, 1918, 1919, 


[Authorized by act 


A ppro- 


Authorized | priated for 


in 3-year 
program, | 


Type. 
bill for 
1917. 








Battleships 10 

Battle cruisers. .........- 
Scout cruisers..........--2+---0--+ 
PAST OVOTS..0.c ccc cccccevcvccecccces 
Fleet submarines ........ 
Coast submarines........ 
Fuel ap Feaeaewee 
Repair ships....... 
Transports........ 
Hospital ships. .... 
Destroyers’ tenders.......-- 


10 
50 2 





in naval 


Recom- 


in naval 
bill for 
1YLS, 








of Congress of Aug. 28, 1916.] 


| 





mended to | Remaini: 
be appro- | to be pro 
| priated for | vided for 


in naval 
bill, 1919 
























CHANNELS TO YARDS. 

To give free and safe passage of capital ships to and from the Brook 
lyn Navy Yard on the Atlantic coast and the Mare Island yard on the 
Pacific 35-foot channels are necessary. The War Department says 

“Kast River: The present project for through channel provides for 
a depth of only 26 feet through Hell Gate, but the river and harbor 


IMPORTANT NAVY 





act of July 27, 1916, ndopted a project providing for a channel 35 feet 
deep at mean low water and 1,000 feet wide from deep water in the 
Hudson River of the Battery, New York City, to deep water in East 
River off Coenties Slip, Manhattan Borough, in order to give this depth 
of 35 feet to the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Preliminary steps are now 
being taken with a view to making a contract covering this work. No 
actual field operations have yet been commenced. Further congres- 


sional authority will be required in order to work on the project for 
a through channel of 35 feet between New York Harbor and Long 
island Sound. 

‘Mare Island Channel: The present project for the channel in the 
approach to Mare Island, through San Pablo Bay, Pacific coast, provides 
for a depth of only 30 feet. This depth was secured, but shoaling has 
taken place, and work of restoration of channel is now in progress with 
a new Government dredge built for this purpose. Further congressional 
authority will be required before work can be undertaken for a depth 
greater than 30 feet.” 

The Army. 


The Army needs men; help to recruit! The Army needs guns, shelis— 
everything ; tell your Congressman! 
TIE REGULAR ARMY, 


The following statement shows the authorized strength of the Army 














and the actual strength and the number of vacancies on December 31, 
1916. Complete returns for December have not been received, but the 
figures given are based on the best data now obtainable: 
Authorized | Actual | y 
m or corps : ; Vacancies. 
Arm or corp strength. strength. | Yacancie 
} | 
a 8 8 nn a 2,198 2, O89 109 
Cs Shiri. os de hel a bean ma aaa 17, 357 17, 556 199 
Pe EP oot. bcc ua dekccusschadabbaswacs 7, 881 7, 090 791 
Infar ede i EEN Se ed ee eee 1, 22 39, 288 
a SARIS EIR TR ae ee 21, 423 | 18, 748 
a a a ee ee eee eee 100, 083 84, 771 
Reeruiting parties and unassigned reeruits.... 11,539 8, 866 2,673 
Quartermaster Corps , 8, 000 5, 863 2,137 
Ord: ‘ 1, 241 741 900 
wed 3, 369 1, 757 1,612 
fedi Departme ecoseserecess 6,614 6, 203 | all 
Miscellaneous orga itions (service school de- } | 
lachments, prison guards, Indian scouts, etc.) 2,320 | 493 | 562 
Tota! .... | 133, 166 109, 959 | 23, 207 
eS | aasuue -_ — 
Excess 


Authorized strength on July 1, 1920. 
Under the five-year increment plan the strength of the Regular Army 





on July 1, 1920, should be 
Pea strength 
Oilicers ‘ aceite allt cdataa aida th ie iiss 11, 450 
Enlisted men_- sae an ERE ee ee 175, 000 
Noncombatant troops, including unassigned recruits... 42, 750 
Philippine Scouts o a Ts} 
Approximgte total in 1920 ~ 
Maximum war strength: 
Officers . iain ieee dali aaciie emanates nsdn 12, 030 
Enlisted men, including Philippine Scouts....-.--.-- e~-- 298, 000 
Total . , niiaailin hs nbiabatindaaiam itis einatibaiealiiadnle 310, 030 
Aggregate strength of National Guard troops in the service of the 


United States. 











June 30, 1916 eg ce a ee 2, 927 
— 82, 927 
Julv 31. 1916 
Gn border duty a a ee 110, 957 
In State mobilisation campes........-.«csasc0 40, 139 
151, 096 
Aug. 31, 1916 
On berder duty el pian alan 954 
In State mobilisation CAMPS... nsnenawasasace 643 
138, 597 
Sept. 50, 1916: 
Oe DERG GRE. 6c cette cinnumistadmaade 108, 018 
In State mobilization camps... .-- 35, 684 
———. 148, 702 
Oct. 31, 1916: 
On border duty SS ee 
At home stations for muster out 19, 711 
—————. 122, 288 
Aggregate strength of National Guard organizations not called 
into the service of the United States i sctes ans up thcabeiinsceldcanli dict 20, 021 
The “ Unorganized Militia, o called, is the entire eligible male 
population of the country eing all those male citizens between the 


ages of 18 and 45, and not disqualified, physically or otherwise, from 


performing military service in time of war. 
PRESENT BYA' OF ORDNANCE, 

Procurement of gauges, dies, and jigs necessary for the manufacture 
of arms and munitions of war. (Appropriation, $200,000.) The War 
Department says: > e 

“In addition to placing orders for smail-arms ammunition through 
private manufacturers, which necessarily results in these establish- 
ments being equipped with gauges. dies, and jigs for the manufacture 


of said small-arms ammunition, steps are being taken to manufacture 
master gauges, inspection gauges, and working gauges sufficient to equip 
five small-arms ammunition plants. 

ete., for the manufacture of .30-caliber 
point where orders for these have been 


“The procurement of gauges, 
1 the 


rifles has not yet reach 
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st 





d8ed 


rifies by private 





given. Specifications governing the manufacture of 
manufactures have, however, been prepared and final action along these 
manufacturers have, however, been prepared and final action along these 
in this country. : 

“ Small-arms ammunitionon hand or previded for up to June 30, 1916, 




















227,000,000 rounds; on hand or provided for up to June 30, 1917, 
387,000,000 rounds. United States rifles, caliber .30, model of 1903: 
On hand or provided for up to June 30, 1916, 725,000; on hand or 
provided for up to June 30, 1917, 836.000.” 

FIELD ARTILLERY AMMUNITION 

The department states that the manufacture of ammunition for th 
mobile and seacoast artillery has been inaugurated on a scale that will 
furnish the prescribed allowances of ammunition within the time al- 
lotted for the completion of the program. The in LSet n the 
capacity of ti various Government arsenals manufacturing ammuni 
tion which were authorized by the last Congress are well und way, 
30 that their capacity will be greatly increased in the near futur: In 
addition, large orders have been placed for the various mponents of 
ammunition with many of the private manufacturers in the country 
equipped for this work. 

Batteries of 3-inch and 4.7-inch guns and 6-inch howitzers have been 
ordered, either to be manufactured at the arsenals or to be procured 
under contract, and awards for additional material heavier than 6-inch 
will be made in a few days. The department h that in addition 
to the American designs representatives in this cot foreign com- 
panies may be able to submit designs of mater used in the 
European war. 

Army aeronautics, 
| Total appropriation, $13,281,666. } 
PERSONNEL, 
Officers authorized_- aelitan i miei 77 
Enlisted men authorized _. 1, 800 
Present number of officers, including those detailed and retired 

officers on active duty___-_- . , 96 
Present number of enlisted men____- aiid sideote 600 
Machines in service: 

Land machines saint a miaibden 67 
Hlydroaeroplanes ie si tase eben lana ai me 4 
SINT ON Sika, cicencielaaeni ainsi scab tae apes inspec . 2 

TO is Fe see atllietitocineiclanianca : ciate 73 

Machines ordered : 

SUN CINNL Ia cdindinhincdeMareteounane J ailibiiated ; O06 
PCr MR OD asic ci cttncicass cats ci ena ene RO) 
Flying boats 5cipsib tanensccuiacgiatbo a saicisciliealtcaas 16 

Total___- 2 pi tats oath and 302 

In addition, 5 captive balloons for field artillery firs trol have | i 
ordered. 

ONE ZEPPELIN TO BE CONSTRUCTED, 

A large dirigible of the Zeppelin type is to be constructed by a joint 
board of Army and Navy officers. They are not ready to say what it 
will cost or to give its dimensions. . 

THE VOLUNTEER SYSTEM. 

The volunteer system can not now under the most favorab ‘ m 
stances produce anything like the number of n required for the 
national defense. It is undemocratic, unreliable, inefficient, and ex 
travagant. It is undemocratic, because it shifts the burden of national 
defense from the shoulders of the many, where it rightfully belo: to 
the shoulders of the few whose financial condition i: fe o1 Se 
patriotism impels them to offer themselves to a pt the risks and hard 
ships of war. Furthermore, instead of unifyin our peo} the 
extent where all individuals are willing to undergo rcrifics or the 
national good, it a ; great opportunity for the s s! and un 
patriotic to stay at home in time of war and to fatten or e ad ty 
of the Nation and on the necessities of the families of better me who 
have volunteered for the country’s defense. (Hugh L. Scott, major gen- 
eral 


COUNCIL NATIONAL 


The Council of National Defense “ for the 
and resources for the national security and 
posed of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 


OF DEFENSE, 


coordination of industries 
welfare,”’ and which is com- 
Navy, t Secretary 














of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, 
ind the Seeretary of Labor, held its first meeting on December 6, 1916. 
Upon the nomination of the council the President S appointed an ad- 
visory commission to the council, each of whom | special knowledge 
ff some industry, public utility, or the develop: me national 
resouree. The advisory commission of the Council « National Defense 
is composed of Dr. Hollis Godfrey, Drexel Institute, PI lelphia, Pa.; 
Dr. Franklin H. Martin, Chicago, lil.; Howard E. c n, Iludson Motor 
Co., Detroit, Mich.; Julius Rosenwald, Sears Ro« o., Chicago, IL; 
Bernard M. Baruch, New York City; Samuel Gompers, A rican beder- 
ation of Labor, Washington, D. C.; Daniel Williard, tj Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Headquarters have been established in the Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, and Walter 8S. Gifford has been appointed director of the couneil. 
The council has actively entered upon its work of a ol 

Unofficial statement of our ne 
WE NEED A NAVY N 

1. An emergency appropriation of $250,000,00 nade at 
once to be used in rushing all work on new vessels ~ repair of 
old: for the purchase and manufacture of armaticn unmunition, 
torpedoes and accessories; for the purchase or charter oi a tchts 
and motor boats for use as auxiliaries; for the purchase or chai of 
colliers and transports; for hydroaeroplanes; for developing wircless 
control of torpedoes; for mine layers and mines, and for the accumu 
lation of coal and fuel oil 

2 All Government and civilian yards which are building warships 
should be required at once to work double shift They at now 


working but one eight-hour shift a day. . 

3. All vessels of the three-year program should be begun at on 

4, The three-year program is short of scout cruisers, destroyers, sea- 
going submarines, and many auxiliary vessels There should be au- 
thorized and begun at once: 

Twenty-five additional scout cruisers. 

Seventy-five additional destroyers. 

Vorty additional seagoing submarines. 





A pi riionate 1 vr of auxiliary vessels. 
| brit Nu has over 1,000 colliers in commission and as 
man ‘ \ rs ; 
(ion ul « tiie ea involves command of the ait A great air 
nav id evun at one Congress has failed to make adequate 
proy roan air navy This we must have without delay, 
G. ‘I Na i now short 1,000) offic S Many additiona! officers 
are led handle the new vessels being finished Ships can not 
be used or fought without officers Prompt action of wide scope is 
impera ! - of the Naval Academy and the number of mid 
hips n ld | juadrupled at on 
7. The Navy is 26,000 men short Many additional men are needed 
| Ships can not work themselves. 


to man new vessels being finished 








Means n t f 1] to get these men at once and train them 
V NEEI \N AK MY Oy 

A. * I e taken at or ‘king toward universal train 
ing and t ) of om ‘ ‘ resources which will tend 
to col e ot ! that we are i ed people prepared to make 
sacrill ! 

2. T muld be sued an immediate call of the National Guard, 
wit! ! t it up to maximu strength and form depot bat 
talio 

Pher ould be sued at once a call for 500,000 volunteer troops 
ir diately following t eall for the National Guard, these to be or 
ga ed and trained so as to become dependable troops in six months 

1. There should be pplied immediately section 120 of the national 
defen ict, so as to enforce precedence of all orders given manutac- 
turers for military equipment for the United States, 

‘ \r rye uppropriation of $250,000,000 should be made at 
on for tl purchas nd manufacture of arms, ammunition, and equip- 
ment especially the tollowing Artillery especially heavy mobile 
artillery f long 1 ‘ nd great stores of ammunition for the same, 
machine gun espe lv of the light, portable type, and ammunition; 
aeroplanes in lat numbers intiaireraft guns and ammunition; small 
arms and ammunition portable searchlights; field telephones and 
other quipment fo ommunication; radio pack sets; motor tractors 
for artillery and trucks for transportation; animals for mounted troops 
and f nimal transportation; entrenching tools and material for ob- 
star clothing, blankets, tentage, and individual equipments; high 
explosi irmored cars and djand dreadnaughts; and the full equip- 
ment of our t defenses, 


Time Study and Premium-Payment System. 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


WILLIAM 


OF OHIO, 


REMARKS 


HON, GORDON, 


Hlouse or RepresentATIVEs, 


eb uary To, 1917. 


ij ‘rsday, 


“ave granted me to- 
print a letter from Gen, Crozier, and from Mr. N. VP. Alifas, 
of District No. 44, International Association of Ma- 
subject of the Taylor or time-study and premium- 
from the hearings before our com- 


Mr under the lk 
day I 


pre sident 


GORDON, Mr. Speaker 


Chinists, on the 


payinent system and extracts 











mittee on that subject. They are as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D, ¢ February 1, 1917 
lion. W AM Go ww, M.C 
lou Rep ntatit Washington, D. ¢ 

M I 34 I ny ince with your sugges on during ou nter 
view Oo, I submit herewith vw of the reasor why we are 
opposed to tl \ stem ot shop management being adopted by the 
United States Goverument 

The ‘Laylot vstem ofl hop management consists of an aggregation 
of measures de ned to work men at their highest practicable speed 
and to pay them t st wage in accordance with the “ law of sup 
ply and demand The scheme as outlined by Mr, Frederick W. Taylor 
and a pparently approved by ome olficiuls of the War Depart nt 
contel I 

1 A tin stu the purpos which is to ascertain the quickest 
1 e tir n l h work can be done 

2. The adoption of a premium or bonus stem designed to bribe 
t! to \ ! ! is they can at the lea expen 

: A ali plinary ystem designed in every way to intensil com 
Petition ; g tl workmen 

j i { i ficiently large to enable the employe! 
from tot rkman who fails to meet his ta 

B 2 ) f is the condition of the labor market 

( is} i { skilled labor by unskilled and semi 

l dul ‘ wi L1llow 
wh e low, but, if taken i tic with 
will be somewhat higher than i labor 

pay i gla a ih ela of mplovees di 

f foremen in such a way ich employee 
ha nt ) the duties of cach one of whom are to ure 
the ut out } employee in the particular part of his work 
uht I { wr wurisdte on 

rh I l templat it s inception the establishment 
of al um or bor rm which will not unduly 

ed 4 tt ‘ ! t! n hiner of the system is im 
pi i ty rad mt « { f f unother until the 
most I ‘ 

As { <« I ‘ ertion i to invite your attention to 
extra from tl \ of Mr. Frederick W favior, the author of 
the ‘Taylor 1 ed in Exhibit A herewith inclosed, on pages 
¥ to 1 I iusive 

It h ner een contended by us that the War Department has 
. { eded f i the Tavlor system in its most drastic 
for | ‘ l rh vyainst the Taylor system was first 

un we W { ure from the officials at the War Depart 
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ment a positive statement that they would not go the full 
recommended by Mr. Taylor in his writing 


In your capacity as a Member of Congress you are oftentimes ealled 


length 





Ss. 





upon to pass upon what the probable effect of certain legislation wili 
be. If a scheme of management for employees of the United States 
Crovernment were presented to you for your consideration having for 


its aims and objects those indicated in the paragraphs to which I have 
invited your attention on pages 9 to 12 of Exhibit A, it would seem 
to me that if would be your duty as a responsible official to protect the 


well-being of the American people to resist any such program being 
even started 
The mere fact a Government official states in one breath that he is 


going to introduce a system of shop management such as herein de 
scribed and then in another breath tells you he is not going to oppress 
any workman with it should be judged in the light of probability. 

As a member of the Military Affairs Committee I am sure you would 
not be willing that a foreign power should transmit and maintain in 
this country large bodies of troops and ammunition and so locat: 
themselves as to take possession of our strongholds even though they 
gave you positive assurance that they would not press their advantages, 

I have read with much interest your address on the floor of the 
House on January 29 in connection with the anti-Taylor system clause 
incorporated in the fortifications bill, and feel that if the objections 
raised by you were the principal ones you had against this legislation 
that your opposition ought to be withdrawn, because they almost in 
their entirety appear to rest on a misconception of the matter at issue. 

Taking them up seriatim, I desire to comment as follows: 

1. The purpose of the legislation is not to make the Government 
arsenals inefficient, but to protect workmen against undue speeding up 

Exhibit B, herewith inclosed, shows that the Rock Island Arsenal, for 
instance, in which the Taylor system has never been introduced, is 
turning out work far cheaper than the same materials can be purchased 
for from contractors, This in itself is an indication that the men 
are not loafing When an arsenal is turning out work for from 25 
to 60 per cent less than the same thing can be made for when done by 
contract, there is no necessity to charge the employees with loafing o 
to introduce a system of intensive production such as the Taylor systen 

2. The legislation we are asking to have inserted in the Army bill 


and which was incorporated in last year’s bill does not prevent cost 
keeping, since it permits the ascertaining of when work is started and 
when it is completed, but prevents detailed time study between the 
starting and completion of work. Beth the arsenals and navy yards 





have accurate ‘cost-keeping systems which are independent and no 
part of the Taylor speeding-up system. The time study contemplated 
by the Taylor system is designed to ascertain how quickly work should 
be done. Cost keeping is keeping tab of how long it is taking to turn 
out the work. The Taylor system time study does not furnish reliabl 
information about the cost of work, since it only prophesies how long 
the work should take. The ascertaining of how long it does take is an 
afterconsideration and is not the practice we are endeavoring to 
prohibit, 

3. The opposition to the ‘Tayior system does not 
representatives ot labor. The numerous petitions filed 
of Ordnance and the Committee on Labor by the 
arsenals against the Taylor system are proof of 
ascertained upon inquiry. 

4. The assertion that the cost of work has increased 
at the Watertown Arsenal since the abolition of the 








originate with 
with the Chief 
employees at the 
this and can be readily 


enormously 
Taylor system { 


not supported by facts, except such as those that have been gotter 
up by persons whose special desire is to discredit any move to abolis! 


the system, and upon investigation it would no doubt be found that 
the conclusions were based upon one-sided information or that ther 
were other contributing causes to it For instance, at the time tl 
Taylor system was abolished at Watertown the average wages fo1 





machinists was $3.13: the average w: 
vicinity, was $3.84. The Ordnance 
wages, possibly wanting the 


ges at the Boston yard, in the sa) 
Department refuses to inerease th 
employees to feel the sting of losing the pr 
mium, and in this way they lost many of their best men and kil 
incentive in the rest because they would not pay the prevailing rat 
After this was done for several months they increased wages. It has 
been our contention that the existence of the premium system ha 
been a bar to securing increases, and that is partially borne out 
the fact that the Watertown Arsenal, where the Taylor stem w 











in operation, the basic pay rate was far below what were being | 

in other Government establishments in that same vicinity. The Wat 
town Arsenal, which had virtually been the battle ground upon whic! 
the Taylor-system question was fought out, was not at all unlike tl 






condition of the South after the Civil Wat that is, in a deplol 


state of affairs. 

5. The opposition of the employer vould have prevented the O 
nance Department irom tiing the highest possible tasks, even tl 
they had desired to. The fact that they did not set the highest t 


possible is no had they 
opportunit 


6. W hile the 


guaranty that they would not do it 


system had not attained the which, no doul 


speed 


ultimately desired at the Watertown Arsenal, I know of at least 
man personaliy who suffered a nervous breakdown through beirg 
rassed in his work at the Watertown Arsenal while the Taylor syst 
was in operation; but, regardless of whether or not that be tru 
does not detract from the strength of our contention that no 
practices as contemplated by the Taylor system should be inaugu 
in the Government plant 

7. The isolated cases of increased cost being referred to, I 1 
been advised by employees, can be duplicated in instances where 
have materially exceeded the task set under the premium system, du 
the fact that the fear no longer existed that the new accomplish 


would be held over their heads as a task to be 
wards or which, under an unjust premium 
to make up time lost on poor premium j , 

Certain asked of the Chief of 


lived up to 
1 be ust 


d at t nh 


ty y! 
ystem, could 


questions Ordnance by the n 








of the Military Aff: Committee on page 957 of the hearings th 
vear contair the suggestion that possibly uch loafing as ind t 
in the horrible examples cited were allowed for the purpose of 


I 
criticize Congress and theil 

1e labor conditior 

i Taylor system 
can prevent men trom 
Without the use of the Tayloi 


nishing ammunition with which to 
ployees in their combined effort to maintain ¢ 
the arsenals and to uel 
templates. Certainly any supervisol 
around on nail kegs if he wants to 
system. 

In conclusion, I desire to assure 





avold such exc +c 


vou that the employees are ents 
t I 


satisfied with the abolition of the Taylor system and intend to fes 
any effort to reintroduee it 

Assuring you that I shall be glad to discuss this matter with you 
personally should you desire and supply you with any information I 
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may have on hand, and hoping that you can give us your support 
in the matter of securing again the proposed legislation this year 


through the Army bill, I am, 
Very respectfully, yours, N. P. ALIFAS, 

President District No. 44, 

International Association of Machinists. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, February 3, 


OFFICE OF 
1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM GorDON, 


House of Representatives. 


Dear Sin: I return herewith the letter addressed to you under date 
of February 1 by Mr. N. P. Alifas, president District No, 44, Inter 
national Association of Machinists, arraigning the ‘‘ Taylor system of 
scientific shop management, as it was in practice at the Watertown 
Arsenal before the prohibition by Congress of certain of its features. 





I inclose a copy of Senate document No. 800, Sixty-third Congress, 
third session, which relates the experience of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment with the Taylor system, and J] have indicated on the first page 
of the document the order in which I think the other pages would best 
be read so as to secure the best understanding of the document’s 
contents. 

The answers to most of the criticisms of the system made in Mr. 
Alifas’s letter will be found in this document, and, therefore, because 
of your desire for a prompt answer, I shall refer only briefly to the 
most prominent of them. 

It is not the design of the Taylor system to ‘‘ work men at their 
highest practicable speed and to pay them the lowest wage in accord 
ance with the ‘law of supply and demand’” but to decrease the cost 
of production while increasing the wages of labor and improving the 
lot of both employer and employee. 

It is not the object of time study “to ascertain the quickest possible 





which 
or dis- 


time 
injury 


ascertain the 
done, without 


but 
to 


which work can be done,” 
reasonably be expected 
to the workman 


time in 
work can 
agreeable effect 


to 


be 


in 


The premium or bonus system is not designed to bribe workmen “ to 
work as hard as they can at the least expense,” but to give them a 
substantial reward for attaining a reasonable time in which work 
should be expected to be done or for measurably approaching it 

It is not designed to “intensify competition among the workmen,” but 
to ascertain accurately what a good workman, well suited to his job, 
ean reasonably be expected to do, without reference to competition 
with other workmen 

It does not differ from other systems of employing labor in its at- 
tempt to maintain a force of such size that an unsatisfactory work- 
man may be discharged for any sufficient failure, 

It does not aim to set tasks “as high as the condition of the labor 
market and the enduran ff the workman will allow,’ but sets them 
reasonably and scientifically, so as not to task the endurance of the 


workman or to require him to work at an unpleasant rate. 

It does not differ from other systems in common practi 
ing, when practicable, less skilled, in place of highly skilled, w 
to perform certain operations frequently repeated, instead 





orkmen 


of the 


variety of operations for which a skilled journeyman is required. In 
this respect it follows, Bs do all successful systems, the methods hich 
are so prominently illustrated in the shoe industry and in the gun 


making industry. 

The system employs foremen who concern themselves with different 
features of the work being done in an establishment instead of having 
one foreman in charge every feature of the work done in a particu 
lar section. For instance, there is one foreman who {is concerned with 
the rate at which various machines shall be run, the feed and speed of 


OL 





cutting tools, ete., who is called the ‘‘ speed boss’ another who is 
concerned with the order afid sequence of assignments of various job 
and the order of performance, to the different machines in his part of 
the shops, who is called the ‘“‘ gang boss’ ete. It is believed that 
this system of “functional foremanship” is more efficient than that 
of having each foreman attend to every kind of thing, for the reason 


that it requires of a foreman the class of for 


which he is best fitted. 


only superintendence 


The extracts from tl writings of Mr. Taylor, which are quoted 
from pages 9 to 12 of House Report No. 1175, Sixty-third Congress, 
second session, being separated from their context, are in many cases 
misleading and in many inconclusive. If carefully read, I do not 
think that they should serve to.condemn the system, and in order to 
give some other indications of the spirit of Mr. Taylor's system I giv 
below some quotations from a treatise on “Shop management, y 
Mr. Taylor: 

“48, It is safe to say that no system or scheme of manage) 
should be considered which does not in the long run give satisfaction 
to both employer and employee which does not make it apparent that 
their best interests are mutual, and which does not bring about such 
thorough and hearty cooperation that they can pull together instead of 





apart. * * *® ; 
“30. It must be distinctly understood that in refer r to the possi- 
bilities of a first-class man the writer does not mean what he can do 


when on a spurt or when he is overexerting himself, but what a good 





man can keep up for a long term of years without injury to his health 
and become happier and thrive under. 

‘420. He is tirmly convinced that the best interests of the workmen 
and their employers are the same, so that in his criticism of labor 
unions he feels that he is advocating. the interests of both sides 

* 423. In the writer’s judgment the system of treating with labor 
unions would seem to occupy a middle position among the various 
methods of adjusting the relations between employers and men. 

* 4296. The amount of work which a :nan should do in a day, what 
constitutes proper pay for this work, and the maximum number of 


hours per day which a man should work together form the most im- 
portant elements which are discussed between workmen and their em- 
ployers. The writer has attempted to show that these matters can be 
much better determined by the expert time student than by either the 
union or a board of directors, and he firmly believes that in the future 
scientific time study will establish standards which will be accepted as 
fair by both sides. 

“432. * * * The worst thing that a labor union can do for its 
members, in the long run, is to limit the amount of work which they 
allow each workman to do ina day. * * #* 

** 434. Promotion, high wages, and, in some cases, shorter hours of 
work are the legitimate ambitions of a workman, but any scheme which 
curtails the output should be recognized as a device for lowering wages 
in the long run. ; 
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“439. Some method of disciplining the men is unfortunately a neces- 








Sary element of all systems of management It is important that a 
consistent, carefully considered plan should be adopted for this, as for 
all other details of the art. No system of discipline is at all complete 
which is not sufficiently broad to cover the great varicty in the char 
acter and disposition of the various men to be found in a shop.” 

It is true that the arsenals of this department have frequently been 
able to do manufacturing work at less ‘ost than the pr to be paid 
for similar work from private manufacturers s true of the 
Rock Island Arsenal, as stated in Mr. Alifas’s } t that ‘a 





senal there is a good deal of piecework, which is a system which makes 
























































the same efforts to pay labor in accordance with output loes the 
Taylor system of scientific management, but which does not mit as 
accurate ascertainment of what should constitute a reasonalbl and 
does not permit guaranteeing a minimum wage to th 3 
does the premium system. rhe Watertown Arsenal, which is the or 
one where the time-study and premium system has been in ops i 
did not before the introduction of the Taylor system of 1 ’ nt 
exhibit as economical production as the arsenals a h piecework 
was in practice. 

It is true that the abolitioz tudy and ‘ | t h 
never interfered with cost h 
keeping costs down 

It is also true that there I p " rom 
the employees of this de] 1d ind f im 
system, but there is a good | { ot 
represent the real sentim UW ‘ ud 
ing Senate Document No ‘ i e which 
was brought to bear upon 1 con- 
nection with these petition s de t the 
principal petitions which h wers ther 
which will show you that nst the ! 
so trivial and fli: that pro} I 
stood by the signers o1 in not have een the real re ons r their 
signatures, 

The table published in the CONGRESSIONAL R 237 1 
2376) shows the increased time quired it 1 nun f 
taken from the records, to do ss of work after } i 1 
been abolished by Congress ; iken und e 
premium system ! d pl nt ‘ 
average condition very 

The Watertown Arsen t Vv 
for work of like char: Sj ] ) 
ascertain what the w h a 
tainment was made | 
appointed by the Secretary v 
paid at the arsenal ff h 
though the investigatio1 ng 
the period since the comn } ! n 
siderable progress It is ges at the 
arse! l N vy Xard, 

e ned the 
I of wage t th p have 
een the i wages n oO! ted x 
premiums and paid in ad Taylor tem. 

No workman has e\ I W vn 
Arsenal in connect h of 
overwork exist 

I do not know of any ca in whi tasks set un t rel } 
system have been materially exceeded since the abolition of that 
tem, and I should be glad to iny iny su s which ma e 
Submitted and to give official n of r st e, if they 
can found. 

Hoping that you may find tl I ma i | I . 

Sit re] v irs 
\\ t I 
Brigada Gen a, Ordn 
l ted Stat 4 / 

Mr. OLNI rhe bonus system has nd \ ‘ t 9 

noder ris ¢ 

Gen. CROZIER 

Mr. OLNEY. red W 1 tl ' * 
manufacturing imunition 

Gen. Crozu it has interfered ns 
tion which was included in the Army l last l l ’ f 
and which was included in the fortification bill, other | aff 
ing the Ordnance Department, forbids the us if what known as 
the time study in setting raies of pay for each } Wo! nd for 
bids the payment of any premium or bonus or sh reward an i 
ployee in addition to his regular day’s pay. -Now, the time stud ‘ 
a method for ascertaining the time in which a eg I rk 

in reasonably be expected to be performed. It t thod 
of ascertaining what output ought to be in reas i h ium 
or bonus is one of the methods of paying the em] f t 
for attaining this reasonable output or for meas ibly a I 
Both of those things have been forbidden. At t W \ 

I had the system of time study and of premium } ! 
to a more complete extent than at any irsenal 

A short time ago I called upon that arsenal f report as to tl 
effect upon output which had been had by the gislation forbidding 
the payment of premiums since that legislati we fl t 
summer, and I have received from the arsenal a t g g 
ber of instances In which the identical job of work had n de ind 
the premium system and u r the re day-rat I will 

that our method of paying these premiur wa » adj at 
if a workman should do a piece of work in tl time which h een 
ascertained to be reasonable he received a premium which amo 1 
to 33 per cent of his pay, in addition to his regu pa) I . 
regular pay was adjusted with reference to the ra n th 
work of like character and for a man of like skil Now i 
reported here 49 instances, selected at random tl ! 
under the premium system of payment and under e reg ! 
system of payment, and in many cases—I think in a it 
the cases—the jobs were done by the same man. I will n 
table, but I will just cite one or two of the examples as illustr th 
general effect. Taking the first job which is _ mer ned t st 
which is a job of retapping the base of some 4.7-inch I st 
August did 100 of those shell in 10 hours under the p system of 
payment. : 

As soon as he had finished that job he was giv the next day an- 


other 100 to do, but the second 100 to be paid for out of funds 


were 
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appropriated in the act forbidding the payment of premiums, and to 
do th econd 100 he took 22.95 hours. The first 100 were done in 10 
hou ind the ond 100, done immediately afterwards, were done in 
22.95 hours That is to say, it took him two and three-tenths times as 
long to do the same amount of work under the day-rate system of pay- 
men it took him under the premium system 

Mr. KAN, How much did he get wader the premium system and how 
much did he get under the day-rate system for doing the same work? 

Gen. Crozier. Under the premium system he had earned for the six 
montl preceding the time which I am speaking of an average of 35 
per cent over and above his regular pay; that is to say, his average 
earniy had been 35 per cent, which means that he had done the dif 
ferent jobs of work assigned to him in just a little less than the time 
wl had been set as the reasonable time, and if he had met that 
time it would have involved an increase in his pay of 33 per cent; but 
he actually made on an average 35 per cent. 

Mr. Quin. Do you mean to say it took him 22.95 hours to do what 
he had done in 10 hours 

Gen. Crozier \ ir 

Mr. Quin. Ought he not to have been discharged for “ laying down” 
on his job‘ 

Gen, Crozi That is not the worst case 

Mr. Quin. Give us the worst case, because I may change my opinion 
about this matter 

Gen. Crozier. The case I have just given you is the case of a job 
being done by the same man. The worst case which I have of a job 
done by the same man was a job of cutting a slot in 4.7-inch base 
plug A man did 100 of those in 2.66 hours under the premium 
system, and then afterwards he did 20 under the day-rate system in 
2.25 hours; that to say, it took 2.66 hours to do 100 and it after- 
wards took 2.25 hours to do 20, one-fifth the number. It took four 
and two-tenths times as long to do one under the day-rate system as it 
took under the premium system. 

Mr. OuNeBY. It would be a pretty difficult matter to restore the Tay- 
lor efliciency em, would it not? 

Gen. Crozier. All that would be necessary would be to have this 
legislation left out of the bill. 

Mr. SHaALLenpencer. Why did he not take twice as much time? 
Why did he not take 44 hours instead of 22 hours, if there is no re- 
striction upon him in the amount of work he is required to do? If he 
had taken 30 hours, would you still have retained him, or did you 
retain him when he took this long time? 

Gen. Crozier. t think all of these men have been retained. 

Mr. SWALLENBERGER. Did he know he was doing the job for the 
purpose of meeting this question? Did he know he was making two 


competitions there? 


Gen. Crozier. He knew that in one case he was going to get a 
premium if he met the time or approached it, and in the other case 
he knew he would not get any premium, no matter what his output 
was. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. He did not know you were going to come before 


us with this case 


Gen, Crozrer. No; he did not know that; nobody knew that; even 
the officers did not know it 

Mr. Gorpon. Did his superiors ever remonstrate with him about 
these conditions 

Gen, Crozer. | have not any record of that, but I have a state- 
ment in a letter which nas come with this report, which is as follows: 

“It is perfectly evident by mere observation that a great change 


has taken place in our shops, the atmosphere that was so noticeable 


of industry and application has changed materially, there is much 
more loafing and a much greater tendency to sit around on kegs, etc., 
than has existed here for several years, but I do not think any of us 


appreciated just how much the falling off had been until we had the 


data indicated on the tabulation which I am sending you There is 
no doubt at all now that the men have no desire now to exert them- 
selves, and in on® case which has recently been brought to my atten 
tion the machinist, when taken to task for doing such slow work, 
stated that now that the premium had been taken away he did not 
propose to exert himself.”’ 

Now, Gov, SHALLENBERGER, in reference to your question, of course 
the question immediately arises in anybody's mind why should you 
retain such a man when he is not a good worker and should be dis 
charged i do not think we are justified in wholesale discharge, 


because the drop back which we have experienced as illustrated by 


this record upon the removal of the premium almost exactly corre- 
sponds with the improvement which we found when we first instl- 
tuted the premium 

After the premium system had been in operation at the Watertown 


Arsenal a year er more we made some comparison of identical jobs 
done before the premium had been introduced and afterwards, 
we found that on an average the men did 2.7 times as much work 
when working under the premium system as they did when working 
under the day-rate system. Going back and using these records, we 
find that in the machine shop where most ef these jobs récorded were 


done the time required for doing the same job of work after the re- 
moval of the premium system averages 2.2 times as much as it had 
averaged for the same job under the premium system, which very 
closely agrees with the record when we first went up to the premium 
System That is, performance went up and down in very much the 
same ratio 

Mr. SMHALLENBERGER. Upon what rule of procedure in armories 
would you have kegs around for the men to sit on? 

Gen. Crozrer. Kegs have to be there for different purposes AS 
far sitting on the keg is concerned, that would not indicate that 
the man was loating 

Mr, SuALLeNberGrr. Why does the superintendent permit a man 
to loaf under one system’? I would not permit a man to do that in 
private work for m« 

Gen, Crozing. tt is almost impossible to tell when a man is lonfing. 
There is no way of telling that absolutely and accurately 

Mr. SHALLENrrRGrR. When a man is sitting on a keg he is loafing. 

Gen, Croztpr. A man might be working his machine very efficiently. 

Mr, SUALLENBERGER. But the statement of the superintendent is that 
the man was sitting on the keg when he should have been attending to 
his work. 

Gen. Crozier. Yes, sir; undoubtedly. All of the experience which 
we have had, and I think every other manufacturer has had, is that 


rood work can not be gotten out of workmen by the disciplinary process 


alon you have to have the stimulating proces You can reach a 
certain stage of efficiency by the disciplinary process, but you can go 
no further, and it is particularly difficult to arrive at a very eflicient 


: 





and | 
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stage by the disciplinary process in a Government establishment, be- 
cause all of the men in these establishments have a civil-service tenure 
of office and when anyone is discharged for cause he must be furnished 
with a statement of why he is discharged, and that statement must be 
such that the man making it can sustain it. 

Mr. TILSON. What do you know, if anything, about how the men feel 





in regard to this matter, are they better satisfied under the present 
system than under the old system ? 

Gen. Crozimr. There is evidence both ways as to that. These men 
are, many of them, members of labor organizations. Organized labor 
is bitterly opposed to this premium system. Organized labor has con 


sistently opposed any system which was intended to increase the pro- 
ductivity of the individual. They have always been opposed to any 
form of payment for output. They are opposed to any form of measur- 
ing what one gives in a day of labor as a basis for payment in accord- 
ance with what is received. These men are members of the unions, 
and they have presented various petitions against this system. Now, 
on the other hand, there is the general observation of the spirit and 
contentment of the force, which is to the effect that they have never 
been so good as they were during the three or four or five years when 
this premium system was in operation at the arsenal. In addition to 


that, there have been men, small in number it is true, who have ex 
pressed themselves in favor of the premium system. 

Mr. Tinson. Have you increased the wages of the men any in the 
last year? 

Gen. Crozier. Yes, sir. 


Mr. McKENzIz. The wages of the men in private factories have been 
increased, and you have to pay them a corresponding increase? 

Gen. Crozier. Yes, sir; and the premiums would be a percentage of 
the increased wages if they were bestowed, just as they were a percent- 
age of the preyiously existing wages. 

Mr. MCKENzIE£. Is the wage that you are paying now, after granting 
the advance, equal to the amount these workmen received prior to the 
repeal of the law? 

Gen. Crozier. I think that, on the average, the wages may not be 
very different. For several years the average earning of premiums of 
the workmen was about 27 per cent of their pay. I think in the last 
two years I have increased the pay of the men at this establishment, in 
order to keep up with the vicinity, I should say, something like 20 per 
cent. 

Mr. McKenzin. If the system had been permitted 
would have increased those wages just the same? 

Gen. Crozier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCKENZIp. And with the premium added they would have been 
making very much more money than at any time? 

Gen. Crozier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The Government would have received 
more in return according to your table, if that is correct? 

Gen. Crozimr. Yes, sir. 

A little further in reply to Goy. SHALLENBERGER’s question, I think 
I can say this in regard to the ordinary wages for work. The ordinary 
wages as they are paid in any community are not based on the work- 
man’s best efforts, but they are based on the kind of efforts urder which 
the wage scale has grown up, which were demonsirated by every kind 
of test to be very far ftom their best. For the. workman’s best efforts 
he is entitled to somethifg better than the ordinary rate of pay, and it 
is upon that theory that we give these premiums. We ask from every 
man his best effort; we measute that effort and we pay him for the 
better effort. When we cease to pay him for the better effort we have 
lost the right to demand it. We have not the right to demand anything 
more than what long experience has shown to be the average—for the 
regular day wages. I give that as a reason why we do not at once dis- 
charge all these men. I do not think it would be fair. 

* . “ ° * 7. a. 


Mr. Hu.w. Going back to the question of efficiency, is it not true 
that whenever we pay a man an extra amount to finish a job in less 
time than he would ordinarily take that the quality of the goods is 
liable to be slighted? 

Gen. Crozigr. I think, in general, haste may at any time interfere 
with the quality, but the quality ought to be insured by inspection. 

Mr. Frewws. It should always be inspected ? 

Gen. Crozier. Yes, sir; everything should 
enough to insure the proper quality. 

Mr. GREENB. There would be no advantage to the workman in slight- 
ing the job? 

Gen. Crozier. If a workman spoils his work, the value of it, up to 
a certain limit, under the usual practice is charged against his pay. 

Mr. GREENB. Then there would be no advantage to slight it? 

Gen. Crozier. Generally, the risk is too great. Then, again, the 
times which we ascertain as the reasonable ones in which it is pos- 
sible that the work shall be performéd are intended to be the times 
in which it can be performed properly. ‘To the extent that the deter- 
mination is scientifically made they will be the reasonable times in 
which the work can be properly performed. The most scientific method 
of ascertaining the time is to divide the job into its components and 
study them separately. 

Mr. Hutu. There is a large inerease in your expenses if you have to 
hire inspectors, etc., for keeping track of all this? 

Gen. CrRO2ZTER. There is an overhead expense connected with it which 
is more than offset by the greater output which is secured. 

Mr. OLNEY. Please put into the record two or three concrete examples 
of the work under the old and new systems. 

Gen. Crozier. I am perfectly willing to 
cluded in the record, 

Mr. Gordon. And show the efliciency of the work under the old and 
new systems also—I mean the quality. 


to remain, you 


a great deal 





be inspected carefully 


have this whole table in 


Gen. Crozier. The work would not be recorded here at all unless it 
was of the accepted quality. : 
Mr. Gonrpon. Is there anything in your records that would disclose 


whether or not while under the premium system the work perfermed 
was more or less defective than under the day-rate system? 
Gen, Crozier. That has been done at various times very carefully. 
Mr. Gordon. What is the result? 
Gen, Crozter, The result has been to show t 
the premium system was more carefully done 
Mr, GREENE. You cited one instance which so far 
being unfair, one man, whos 


the work done under 





trom the time limit 
work you referred to, easily exceeded it? 


Gen, Crozinr. Yes, sir. 

Last year when this particular item of legislation was under dis- 
eussion en the floor of the House there was quoted in the debate some 
testimony which had been given before the Committee on Labor, with 
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the object of showing that these time studies were very far from being | The People Are Opposed to War. 
scientific, and that the times which were set for the performance of | 
obs of work were irregular and varied unreasonably. The testimony, a 
then, gocs to show that the same man working on different jobs had an 
efficiency that varied between very wide limits. Sometimes he was only SW DWN SC Y ’ > i 
15 per cent efficient and at other times almost 200 per cent. The as- EX I kN SION ¢ i REM ARKS 
sumption was that the man was an even worker, and that thereafter 
his varying efficiency was owing to the fact that the standard set for OF 
him was varying and uneven. That was rather an important Serene | 7 3 ; 
ton | HON. WILLIAM LR) 
The evidence was good as far as it went. That is to , the facts | O are ae P \ J : ( LN ’ 
were correct The man’s efficiency had varied in this iy on these . "rIen ‘ 
different jobs. Upon examining the question we were & to identify | Oo! WISCONSIN, 
the man, whose name was not given but indicated by a number, and | ’ i 
we found that the man instead of being an even worker was a very | In tne House or Ri PRESENTATIVES, 
uneven worker, ¢ hat upon the same job done at different tin his 
efficiency had va 1 from something like 60 per cent to somet like Tuesdanu. Fel “ > 1077 
180 per cent. In other words, that his efficiency varied all o the ‘ 
time table evep when } same job under the sam ircum- Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker. I g 
stances, ‘The value of tl for the purpose of showing a varia ; he : : 
tion of the standard was istituents, | etter and bY Lele ] brent s " 
I will add, with refer liberality of the times which are | about to enga; in ar wit! ( ) 
allowed, that the evicde wa submitted to show th I iterpre t } 
standards were ununi point was dwelt upon, sl eae 
that the average effi I man during the time when S, a i 
variations in efficiency s 121 per cent. One hundr inter ) ) ‘ I cert en } 
cent would have secur im of 33 per cent over his ‘ nelusion tl : a ; 
during this period ve him a premium 
above his pay of n y m 33 per cent. That sho r and ! 
conclusively that the til allowed was very liberal on the ave : it nts 1 | 
Mr. McKenzik. You do not want the committee to underst ~. 
your purpose in putting in this system in the arsenals of th intry 
was to make use of what is known as the speeding-up pre ss, but it M Wis.. ] 
was rather done to secure greater efficiency in the plant? 1] W pe 
Gen. Crozier. Most decidedly. . oo > o. re " . ; 
Mr. McKENz!t m I right about that? ou ive Mi , D.¢ 
Gen. Crozier. Yes, sir. Dear Sir: W sta gard 
Mr. McKenzib. There was a great deal said about speeding up action? We trust that 5 tre not ina rd with I 
Gen. Crozier. We have avoided everything that could be justly char- | YOU WI oppose more ad ic 1 to t t 
acterized as a speeding-up tem or sweatshop system. In all the | Courage t I \ ot! : I W 
experience we have had with system we have had no single instance | Should thi suntr TI ts t - 
in which a man has complained of overwork. We have had the general | S!™D!y to grat the wilt t! who we 
eharge made that it t sweatshop system, but never supported such a calamit, fhe man irers of ammut D i her ¥ 
any specifications b 
Mr. QuIN. By revoking the system Congress has opened the gap for nricl emselye: rhey i ig 
a man to do just as little work as possible in order to get by and get | Mle papers wi 
the money : the sentiment people - 
Gen. CROZIER. Of I would not like to say that no matter how We are told tk 
poor the return of work the man would be retained, because we do | | I ; it is this tru I 
discharge men for idleness and inefficiency; but it is true that the bars ther too 1 I ne n pow t | M 
have been let Jown to ih an extent that tt amount of work which ecting the 1 
is returned per day is not more than n¢ t! ject t of p ‘ 
premium system. nor is it done as cheerft ir who be t! \ I I ! ets 
Mr. Gorpon. I understood you to say ha n r} vant wW I 
individual complaint against this systen t \ I l f 1 
and resulted in overworking the men? I oO n t \ n 
Gen, CrRoOziIER. Yes, sir 
Mr. GorpDon, There er has been one? It is said t Pre nt insjsts on just 
Gen. Crozier. N ’ ‘ This issue n not mad asis « ‘ ( ’ 
Mr. Gorpon. The effect of abolishing the Taylor system prevents you | b : f our G nment inconsistency Eve n t } nT! 
from locating the slackers, if you have any ir- your employ? of the wat mail has | ! 1 and o g t 
Gen. Crozier. It makes it very much more difficult to do so; yes, sir. | The s i n no f l 1 the high s 1 A i t 
Mr. Gorpon. For that reason the whole institution—that is, th have no isiness to travel in tl langer yr I doing 
whole factory or set of men—are compelled to bear the odium of the | in our estimation, not worthy Z 4 I tectior f this G 
material reduction in the product turned out? I tion « é nsidered! crimina is t is wit 
Gen, CrozreR. That is undoubtedly the case. f inducing international ) tions r vrit is 
Mr. Titson. Ifas not the cost of manufacture in the arsenals, as the ; ber f men wl voted fi t Ir 
cost of manufacture outside, considerably increased since this system vy they did s Ilad this issu wW 
was abolished? een different result Woe ft 
Gen. Crozier. That must be necessarily the case. I am warned that f s and that tl I f good t 
I must expect reports of deficits and requests for additional allotments \ nking re, 
as to particular pieces of work. Y Ss ! IN Ps 
Mr. Fietps. What percentage of the men favor the restoration of I s 
the Taylor system? { ¢ Ma 
Gen. Crozier. I do not know I have never polled the men on that 
subject, because the men would not be free agents in stating their = 
opinion. Many of the men would like to see the system restored, but 
they would not care io say so and would not care to be asked. MILWa Wis., Fe ! » 
Mr. Morin. How much did the man earn who finished the work on y 
the 100 shells in 10 hours? t ¢ VW f nD. ¢ 
Gen, CrOzIER. He earned 16.50 per cent over and above his pay. 2 
Mr. MORIN. You do not know the amount? s Cou MI 1 Wi I 7 
Gen. CROZIER. No, sir. 
Mr. Morin. How much did he earn under the premium system in s 
10 hours and how much was he paid when he took over 22 hours for = da 2 
the same work? ; - 
Gen. CROZIER. In each case he was paid his regular day's pay - Peep r ‘ a . 
When he did the work in 10 hours he was paid 16.50 per cent over and a " 
above his pay, and when he took 22.95 hours he only received his day i Ir 
pay. : By 1 ae g. 
Mr. Morin. You do not know how much that was? Y  vaeeate cae i etarm 
Gen. Crozier No, sir. e 
Mr. Morin. And the Government is put to the additional expense of | Whereas the Government of tl J s k ff t 
maintaining the plant and factory while the job is being done which with one of the central ( ind t t 
is not included in his pay at all? upon the brink of the abyss which all tl vi 
Gen. Crozier. The Government loses a great deal more than the is in danger of disappearing: 
amount paid to him | Whereas we know that if i United § x 
Mr. Morin. It costs more for the 10 hours or the 22 hours work: be declared only to saf S wm! 
is it a loss of money or just a loss of time? supplies, and food to f 
Gen, Crozier, The Government loses money in both ways Whereas the workingmen to s t t 
Mr. Hutt. What proportion of the work at the different arsenals murdered or to murder 
was done under this efficiency scheme? greedy enemies within our re it 
Gen. Crozier. At the Watertown Arsenal where I had the most care Resolved by the Federated Trades Council, re; t t 
ful recerds kept the proportion was progressively increased, and I unions of Miltcaukee County, That we are for pea g 
think at the time the premium system stopped it had reached about away our food to feed the soldiers of Eur ; that w Z 
oO per cent of the work, as I remember. |} any declaration of war against the central rs | 
Mr. HULI How much work was done at the Rock Island Arsenal | and that we protest against the murderous ] g 
under that system: | the capitalist press for war: further be it 
Gen. Crozier. At the Rock Island Arsenal I had never introduced Resolved, That we demand that American t ' nd 3 
rad time study or premium system, but I had employed a piece-rate | be forbidden to enter the war zone except at t 5 ~ I 
tystem. 
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Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to President 
Wilson, the two United States Senators from the State of Wisconsin, 
the two Congressmen from Milwaukee County, and also to the dally 
press of Milwaukee for publication. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Turn Feppratep TRADES COUNCIL, 
By FRANK J. WEBER, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
BRICKLAYERS, MASONS, AND PLASTERERS’ 

PROTECTIVE INTERNATIONAL UNION, NO. 8, WISCONSIN, 

Milwaukee, Wis., February 9, 1917. 
RESOLUTION OF PROTES1 
Whereas this country has always been neutral and our honorable 

President, Woodrow Wilson, has always been advocating peace, and 

wis clected on the peace slogan; and 
Whereas the workers of the State of Wisconsin—who are also the 

fighters and sufferers in war—have no interest in the quarrels of 

Kurope Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Masons & Bricklayers Union, No. 8, Wis- 
con of Milwaukee, do hereby assemble this date, Friday, Pebruary 
9, 1917, to emphatically protest against any measures that may involve 
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found a way to prevent being starved, and instead now threatens to 
starve Wngland. Germany, by its present action, is working in the 
direction of opening the waters of the world for the free use of all the 
world, and without being obliged in future to go to Mr. Lloyd-George 
and ask him whether or not he thought King George would allow us to 
run « boat on his ocean. Who under the sun gave King George my 
navy, my army, my ocean, my England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
and all his other claimed possessions in civilized and uncivilized coun- 
tries? 

I want to say in conclusion, use your own head, do as your best judg- 
ment guides you, but I sincerely trust you will fight to the last ditch in 
order to keep this country out of war. Getting back to referendum, let 
that apply to the prohibition bill the Senate tried to saddle onto Wash- 
ington. If don't wish to go into a prohibition argument with you nor 
Mr. STAFFORD, because both have shown the people you represent just 
where you get off at. This much I wish to say, however, and my re- 
marks are not to ‘the credit of our brewers anywhere in the United 


States. Can you for a moment imagine, considering the hundreds of 
millions of dollars invested in the brewing industries throughout the 
country, and not brains enough back of the entire brewing industries 


to cope with a few fellows like William Jennings Bryan and the likes 
of Billy Sunday? Did you ever stop to think about my last remark? 
“Give ’ a little think. The whole matter of prohibition is a huge joke 
at the expense of the brewers and allied trades. Can you imagine that 
a man like Joseph Uihlein, heading a brewing company with an invest- 
ment of possibly $30,000,000, can not devise ways and means to prevent 
his business being destroyed by a few fanatics? Now, Joe Uiblein is a 
brainy man, a good business man, a success in business, yet he possesses 
the weakness and submits to his vast business being destroyed. ‘The 
brewers now want to clean up the saloons, close them up near our sol- 
diers’ home—anything at all to please the prohibitionists. I told some of 
our Milwaukee brewers recently it seems rather strange that they did not 
know of the existence of disreputable saloons until some crusader in- 
formed them about the existing conditions, and the very informant has 
never seen the inside of a saloon, yet this fellow’s talk is the basis 
for putting saloons out of business, and closing Dreweries, too, in every 
State of the Union. An old rum soak does no harm to society, for he 
hurts himself only, but the prohibition crank that tears down and de 
stroys the liquor traffic and its manufacture is the fellow that does 
the barm, fills his coffers with shekels under the plea of unilifting 
society, and by his act causes more poverty and the enlarging of our 
poorhouses. We need no laws to close saloons. Keep out of them if 
one don't like them. If you go into a saloon to buy a drink or a pretzel, 
that’s your business. What in de hotel is it my business? While I 
don’t think national prohibition will carry for some years to come, yet 
if the cranks are real sincere and know their business they can get 
away with it during the next session of Congress. You know all our 
brewers are seared to death and haven’t enough grit left in them, than 
the fellow in a fight who is just taking the count. Don’t lose heart, 


Bill, because we need a few who displayed the courage you have in the 
past. 
Yours, truly, Otto EE. Scuu.z. 
— 
[From the Milwaukee Leader.] 
A DAY OF KECKONING, 

With the threat of war hanging over the country Congress is con- 
sidering means to meet the extraordinary expenditures which will be 
required to prepare for eventualitic 

The tirst method proposed, and the one that likely will be adopted, 
is to authorize an immense issue of bonds. By issuing bonds the Gov- 


ernment will enable our capitalists to finance the war and yet be none 
the poorer for it. Every cent that the Government may spend will be 


owed to them. ‘They will have their bonds and at the same time their 
profit 

It is notorious that war contracts are filled with graft. Most of 
America’s swollen fortunes had their origin in the corruption flowing 
out of the Civil War. 

The house of Morgan came into prominence in the Civil War when 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan, then winning his spurs as oa fledgling 
financier, bought condemned muskets from the Government for $2.75, 

| and without even unpacking them turned around and resold them to 
| the War Department for $19.50. 

In the Spanish-American War, old hulks were sold to the Govern- 
ment for treble their value. The embatmed beef and other scandals 


thi yuuntry in any entanglements or war and bloodshed with any 
foreign countries or power: 

Signed by offi of No. 8, Wisconsin, of Milwaukee. 

AuG, VANSLOW, President. 
Wan. ErpMANN, Vice President. 
Cnuas. Honrs, Recording Secretary. 
PauL I’. Fritscuk, Corresponding Secretary. 
MiLWAUKEB, Hcbruary 10, 1917, 
Congressman WILLIAM J. Cary 
‘ louse Representatires, Washington, D. C. 

LLONORABLE Nil Considering the present important situation that 
our country is in, we ask you to kindly file our protest against war of | 
any } | against any of the Muropean nations. | 

Ii I to us that our country does not have sufficient cause for such 
hetions just now and it should be saved the burden of a calamity like 
wal 

Kindly do your utmost to prevent war, and rest assured you will ever | 
have the thanks of, | 

Yours, truly, THE STANDARD BEDDING Co., 
PAUL J. HETYTWER, 

907 Fourth Street. 

ERNST SIEDENTOPFY, 
> Twenty-sirth Street. 
MILWAUKERB, WIs., February 10, 1917. 

Hon. WILLIAM J. Cary, M. C., 
Washington, D. C 

HoNORABLE > Dean Str: For various reasons we are opposed to the 
presently propo increase in the postal rates for newspapers. We | 
therefore respec | roagyne that you endeavor to defeat the bill 
rela to su ‘ If an increase is to be brought about, we | 
would sure {} { privilege of mailing publications in the county 
of tl 1 ibelished | 

In jew « o with the German Government, we further | 
Wish to a that is in your power to prevent our country 
from ect ! ' war whicl ou aneeount of the disputed 
privil ( lt in the sacrifice of thousands of Ameri 
can liv nnd millions in treasure, 

Mi resp ul your 
EXCELSIOn PUBLISHING Co,, 
Per Jos, Sprixncon, Manag 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., February 11, 1977, 
Conger nan Car’ 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DrEar Sr For God's sake keep our country out of war. 
AN AMERICAN MOTITER 
(Mrs. EMMA SCHOENFELD, 
h85 Clement Ar we). 
MILWAUKER, February 11, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM Cary 
Dear Sir: I beg you for God's sake to do all in your power to keep 
this country out of war. 
AN AMERICAN MOTILER 
(Mrs. JuLius Habeck, 
120 Lincoin Avenue, Milwwaukee, Wis.). 
MILWAUKEB, Wis., February 8, 1917, 
Hon. WILLIAM J. Cary, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear WIL! The inclosed clipping, taken from the Sentinel, as 
well as the editorial of the Milwaukee Leader, I wish you would please 
hand to Hon, W. H. Svarrorp to read. You and Brother STAFFORD ar 
our Representatives, and as such [ have placed my explicit confidence 
in you both and worked for you before election, cast my vote, and caused 
my friends to cast their votes for you beth, because of our confidence, 
merited by you record while representing us in Congress. In my 
humble judgment it would be an insult to Congress’s intelligence to 


consult the people by referendum whether we should create another 


100 millionaires during the ensuing year under the exeuse of declaring 
war against Germany. While as you know that Il am not a believer in 
Socialism, yet [ confess that their editorial sent you herewith about 


hits the nail squarely on the head. I want to back up our President: 
1 want to back up our Senate and Congress, but I admire the stand the 
five Senators took during the recent action on the matter of our break 


ing with Germany. I am much afraid that Johnny Bull slipped one 
over on Woodrow, but yeu know to slip a cog occasionally is only 


human. For Johnny Bull to say keep off my ocean is all right. I am 


going to starve out Germany, why that’s all right; and I am going to 
with the aid of Mr, Morgan and Charlie Schwab; but Germany 


do it 


| 


are yet fresh in the public memory. 

We have made some progress since Ham 
paign fund ceased to be the determinin: 
ernment. But the recent leak investigations have not been altogether 
reassuring. There is need for vigilance. . 

If Congress should do its full duty to the people, it would devise a 
system of taxation that would relieve all necessity for bond issues. 
Our great capitalists should be made to pay the cost of war from their 
war profits. Instead of being permitied to grow rich from the public's 
necessities, they should be held in restraint. 

There is no justice whatever in asking the boys from the mills and 
shops and mines and farms to place their lives at the Government's 
disposal and at the same time give the capitalist a bond for the wealth 
that he may contribute to the public defense. 

A man will give all that he has to save his life. When he is brought 
to the foot of the gallows or when his life is placed in jeopardy he 
hesitates at no expenditure to obtain his freedom. He will strip him 
self bare to prolong his life for a few days or years. Yet, in ise of 
war, the capitalist ordains that it shall be his opportunity to pile up 
greater profits and that the cost shall be borne by the men who serve 
in the field and survive when they return to peaceful pursuits and find 
a mortgage issued by the Nation hanging over them. 

If the United States should be so unfortunate as to be plunged into 


ia and the Republican cam- 
factors in the favors of Gov- 


the war, our capitalist class will find that a different spirit exists than 
has been present before in the United States. The American people 
have the example of Europe before them. They know what European 
Governments have been doing to force the capitalist to surrender his 
profits and his accumulations to national needs. It is highly im 
probable that the people will remain silent while they are being 


plundered or acquiesce in the graft and favoritism that heretofore have 
characterized the prosecution of our wars 

The Morgans and Schwabs and their greater and associates 
may be in high feather as they see even greater profits than they have 


lesser 


yet reaped tlowing into their coffers, but their elation may be short 
lived. Nemesis is close at hand 
A day of reckoning {ts at the threshold of the world’s lords and 


masters. 
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{From the Milwaukee Leader.] 
WHO WAVES THE FLAG? 


Declaring the United States has “ not been neutral,’ that Great Brit- 
ain has persistently violated rights of the United States to the seas, 
that the United States has borne these violations as if it had been an 
ally of Great Britain, and that Germany had no reason to feel friendly 
toward the United States, Senator JoHn D. Works, California, Repub- 
lican, has voiced the opposition in Washington to the President's action 
in severing diplomatic relations with Germany. 

Senator Works said the action of the President in stating in the Sus- 
sex note that diplomatic relations would be severed unless Germany 
abandoned her methods of submarine warfare was ‘“‘ unwise.” He justi- 
fied Germany’s submarine methods on the grounds that the rules of the 
old international law can not stand in case of the changes of the methods 
of actual warfare. 

In order to deal frankly with the situation “we must search our 
own Rational conseience and learn how far our own conduct has gone 
to place us in the present crisis. 

“The first wrong done to the right of American citizens by the Ge 
man Government was in sinking the Lusitania. But at the very tim: 
of this oceurrence we were supplying to the enemies of Germany arms 
and munitions of war to enable them to carry on the war against that 
country, with whom we were at peace. 

“The Lusitania, a passenger ship, was loaded with these missiles of 
death.” 

Senator Works criticized the administration “for permitting the 
Lusitania to sail, in view of the warnings given, carrying American citi 
zens into the very jaws of death.’ He said he questioned “the moral 
right of the United States to tempt Germany to sink the Lusitania 

“This Government can not shield itself from the fearful responsi 
bility it is bound to accept for this dreadful tragedy. Certainly Ger- 
many has no reason to feel kindly toward us. 

“ Germany must be judged as we must, by the conditions as they then 
existed, conditions brought about by us for mere ill-gotten commercial 
gain at the expense of German lives.” ; 

Senator WorkKS also questioned the President's right to sever relations 
with Germany. 

“There is another and far better choice open to us,’ said Senator 
Works. ‘I say keep our ships and our people out of this danger zone 
until the war is over. American citizems in Mexico have been com 
pelled by the Government to abandon their permanent homes, lose 
everything they had in the world, and become homeless and destitute 
refugees to keep us out of war with that country.” 

Senator Works insisted that neither a private citizen nor the Presi 
dent nor Congress is justified in driving the Nation into war by “any 
such false sense of courage or national prestige or dignity.” 

We are not going to criticize or justify Works’s position on the 
Lusitania affair. 

Every unprejudiced observer will agree with Senator Works, how 
ever, that our country is guilty of participation in the bloodshed of 
this war. 

It can not be denied that from the beginning of the war the United 
States has not been neutral. Our Government nominally has obeyed 
the letter of international law, but our ruling class has constantly and 
viciously violated its spirit and received the encouragement of our Goy 
ernment and the protection of the American flag in every instance 

Our manufacturers and speculators have been shipping munitions and 
other supplies to the allies, while they were prevented by the allies 
from shipping them to the other side. To claim it was not the fault of 
America that these munitions and supplies could not also be sent to 
the central powers is dishonest quibbling, of course. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, the agent of Great Britain, from the 
beginning of the war acted as if he were also the agent of our Govern 
ment. lle practically monopolized the supply of metals and other war 
material in this country. 

A hardware merchant in a town out West who would willingly furntsh 
guns and ammunition to a dozen cowboys that are fighting with two 
others in the street would undoubtedly be considered guilty of accessory 
to murder, although he might plead that he was in no position to fur- 
nish guns and ammunition also to the other two. Court and jury 
would justly hold that by not furnishing it to either side he might have 
prevented the murder entirely. 

It is a violation of neutrality to help only the allies and to injure 
only the Germans. It is all the more so when we have it in our power 
to stop the war within a short time by refusing to furnish ammunition, 
war material, and food to both sides. 

Our Government has not done so because our ruling class was glad to 
give some of our trust magnates a chance te gather in a few billion 
dollars by the war traffic. Our “ kept press”’ calls this war prosperity. 
That bloody and criminal traffic has not only killed many hundred thou- 
sands of men in Europe——-most of them workingmen—but it has also 
doubled the cost of living for the working class of our country. 

Are we now to fight to protect this war traffic? 

Are we to fimance the Czar of Russia, as is now suggested by the 
English press? 

Are we to go to war to protect the profits of our worst exploiters, of 
our worst enemies at home? 

Are we to shed our blood that the high cost of living might « 
to rise and the profits of some freebooters grow still larger? 

Or are we to withdraw our ships from the war zone? 

Has reason flown to the beasts? Are our workingmen to stifle wh 
little brains they have the moment a crook or a foll waves ft! fla 
before them ? 





{From the Milwaukee Free Press.] 
QUESTIONS. 

Editor Free PREss: 

Having yielded peacefully our right to ship noncontraband to Ger- 
many, why should we now go to war to defend our shipments of con 
traband to England and France? 

Is our Government more interested in getting war munitions into 
England and France than it was in getting American grain and cotton 
into Germany? 

Having surrendered cur sea rights to England’s “illegal and in 
defensible’ blockade, conducted not along German but along American 
shores, why must we go to war for the privilege of passing our muni- 
tion-laden ships to England and France through Germany's actual and 
legal blockade of their shores? 

if our “national honor’’ was smirched by Germany's refusal to let 
us ship war munitions to England and France, what happened to our 
national honor when England refused to let us ship noncontraband 
food, or even Red Cross hospital supplies, to Germany 





If we coulc remain caim while England’s warships were trying te 
Starve the women and children of Germany, why de we become sud- 
denly ferocious when Germany's warships try to starve the women and 
children of England? 

Is the pro-English press campaign for universal military conseription 
a campaign for the defense of the United States: and, if so, against 
whom? 

Or is it a pro-English scheme to raise a vast army of American beys 
te be sent to slaughter in France? 

England and her allies having declared they will make peace only en 
terms ruinous to the central powers, do we wish to send an American 
army to Europe to help them conquer that kind of peace? 

Germany and her allies having offered a peace guaranteeing freedem 


| and reparation to Belgium, restoration of conquered territery to France, 





freedom for Poland, and equal rights for all powers on the seas, do we 
wish to send an American army to Europe to prevent that kind of 
peace? 

The issue of peace or war between the United States and Germany 
having been made automatically dependent upon the commission by 
Germany of an “ overt act,” ought not our Government te inform the 
American people exactly what is meant by an “ overt act”? 

[s our Anglo-French-Russian ammunition trade really worth a war? 

FRANK PUTNAM. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., February § 


{| Telegram. | 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., Pebruary 12, 1917. 


| Congressman CARY, 


Washington, D. C.: 
Do everything you can to prevent Congress from being stampeded 
into a declaration ef war. 
Max GRIEBSCH, 
JOHN EISELMEIER, 
HeRBERT Lossx, 
RALPH OWEN, 


; JOHN ANDRESSOHN, 
Vaculty of the National German-American Teachers’ Seminary. 


{ Telegram. | 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., February 22. 
Hon. W. J. Cary, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 


The great mass of American citizens want peace, and I ask that you 
use al! your effort in this behalf and keep our country out of war. 
W. G. RAUSCHEMBERGER. 


{| Telegram. ] 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., February 13, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM J. Cary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Expect you to do all you can te keep us out of war. Honor not 
at stake. We wint peace. 

Edward Court, 594 Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 

Fred W. Krueger, Station D, Route No. 3, Milwaukee, 

Wis.; P. J. Wallace, 541 Thirty-sixth Street, Milwaukee, 

Wis.; Fred C. Schmidt, 1353 Julia Street, Milwaukee, 

Wis.; Curt H. Dietze, 1463 Twenty-third Street, Mil 

waukee, Wis.; Joseph Schinner,. 1271 Twelfth Street, 

Milwaukee, Wis.; F. H. Klinglei, 850 Fifteenth Street, 

Milwaukee, Wis.; Tony Potts, 2433 Walnut Street, 

Milwaukee, Wis.; W. J. Vizay, 805 First Street, Mil 

waukee, Wis.: R. Wittenan, 256 Twenty-fifth Street 

Milwaukee, Wis.; Denno lLEeyer, 504 Twenty-ninth 

Street, Milwaukee, Wis.: Julius Kerber, 4605 Woodlawn 

Court, Wauwatosa, Wis.: Adolf H. Meyer O17 Cedar 











Street, Milwaukee, Wis.; Clarence L. Miller, hirty 
sixth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., February 12, for, 
Hon. WILLIAM J. Cary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Srr: I hope you will do your best to keep ; out of war. 
War is not necessary for us. Let the Europeans fight if they want to 


If our country is attacked or in danger of being attacked I am willing 
to sacrifice my life and that of my six sons for it, but until that tim 








i i 
comes let us have peace. Our boys are too valuable an asset to this 
country to be sacrificed for any nation in Europe 

All the belligerents are doing unlawful deeds, b there is 1 iw 
for anybody whose tife is threatened, so let th di hey think 
they have to in order to save their existence, but us stay out of the 
fray. 


Very truly, yours, 
Orro L. Kvcenun. 
TO BE SUBMITTED TO A REFERENDUM. 
I have also received a large number of votes cast by some of 
my constituents on the following questions submitted to them 
by 2 newspaper published in my district: 


Shall we resort to arms to protect Americans tra ng in 
called danger zone? 
Shall Americans be permitted to travel in t! langer ne ? 
Shall we continue to export munitions and food supplies? 
Shall war be declared without a referendum vote by the peopl 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred of my constituents to whom 


these questions were submitted voted “ no” on the first three of 


these propositions and “ yes’ upon the question of a refere:dium. 
The following constituents have mailed their votes t 1e: 
H. W. Freund, 494 Twenty-seventh Street: Paul Bluhm, 917 


Cummings, 2809 Wells Stre¢ 


Twenty-second Avenue; J. C 
B. W. Bigley. 686 Dover 


Fred. W. Hein, South Milwaukee; 


Street; Emil R. Lochman, 785 Cass Street; Otto k. Schu 41 
Twenty-sixth Street; Herbert Hultz, care of F. Kestne! ral 


route 1, Station D. box 117; E. C 
Avenue; Ludwig C. 


Schulz, +414 Twenty-ftth 


Kreiss, 1129 Cedar Street: Henry Biezet, 
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5D Sixty-eighth Avenue, West Allis; A. S. Schroeder, St. 
Francis, Wis. While on the subject of deciding the question 
of war or peace by a referendum vote of the people, I insert 
here the following resolutions adopted at a mass meeting in 
Newark, N. J., on February 10, 1917: 

Animated by the same sentiments of unsullied loyalty which have 
ever marked the Germanic elements in America, and to which every 
contest for Justice and liberty on American soil bears witness ; 


Appealing to the blood poured out by our Germanic fathers and prede 


cessors in the war of independence and the war of the Union ; 

Pointing with just pride to the 200 years of loyal Germanic co- 
operation with all the other elements that have been engaged in the 
peaceful task of building the Nation; 


We join those millions of our countrymen who to-day in this hour of 
anguish have formally appealed or in mute and trust look to the 
Representatives of the Nation for assurance that we shall not be swept 
into the hell of war. 

We call upon you 
upon your action and 
‘ancient friendship ” 
Which the President 


desire 


not merely to remember, but also to let 
determination a reasonable appreciation of 
between the people of Germany and our 
has so properly referred, and which has 


operate 
that 
own, to 
hitherto 


remain unbroken, 

Wi upon you to keep ever in sight that neither the German people 
nor the German Government desire conflict with us, 

We call upon you to hold steadfast to this cardinal fact against every 
endeavor to cloud your mind or to sweep you along against your better 
Judgment in a temporary tide of passion. 

In weighing the future conduct of the German people can you ignore 
the keen perception Vresident Wilson, voiced on a notable occasion 
when he vid 

“No man can rationally live, worship, or love his neighbor on an 
empty tomach nal he Is in doubt where the food is to come from 
if he fears he will be without work and sustenance, it is impossible 
that he hould have a rational attitude toward the life of the com 
munity or toward his own life,” 

In weighing the future conduct of the German people can you ignore 
that if the course adopted by their Government in naval warfare is the 
result of madness, as our President Intimated to you in his address, it 
ix the madness induced by the fear of starvation, which obliterates a 
“rational attitude toward the tife of the community’ that such fear 
of starvation is a product of the course maintained by Germany's 
enemy against the protests of our own Government ? 

Can you ignore that the madness of hunger or feareof starvation in 
Germany is increased a thousandfold by the plenty which has been 
youchsafed us and of which the German people are not permitted to 
partake—against our will and the protests of our Government ? 

Can we as a Nation ignore those facts and still be a Nation “ always 
guided by exalted justice and benevolence,” as the Father of his 
Country enjoined upon us 7% 

We affirm our solemn belief that if a census of the whole American 
people were taken the overwhelming mass would be opposed to the 
inauguration of a war between our country and Germany, or any Euro 


pean belligerent, because of the methods by 
the other's might at sea 

We find that such belief is as deep as it is general and widespread 
And equally deep and widespread is the belief that the dangers to our 
unprejudiced and continued existence and vital interests come from 
another part of the wortd. 


which each seeks to master 





condemn 


We therefore appeal that before you think to set in motion the dread 
machinery, whose course, when once released, no living man can tell 
there be taken, under provision of a law to be enacted by you, a secret 
vote of the 100,000,000 people whose lives and fortunes rest in your 
hands 

Such vote will show the national will. 

Against the majesty of that decision no voice would dare be raised 
nor subtle tongue nor power of gold preyail, 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Pebrua 13, 1917 
IIon. W. J. Cany 
/ f Representatives, Washington, D.C, 

TLONORABLE SIR \s one of your constituents IT ask vou to do all in 
your power to keep our Nation out of the European war and thereby | 
avold unne V1 ind needless suffering and hardship, especially where 
we can vd rut no just cause for throwing this country into 
wartare 

I trust sincerely that this may meet with your view 

I ext t no reply to this letter, only hope that you will do all in you 
powel ‘to avoid such a threatened conflict. 

Very respectfully, yours, A. I. ANGER. 
West ALLIs, WIs. 
Ilion. Wn. J. Car 

My Dean Mr. Ca As an American T appreciate the stand taken by 
ou egards the pre nt crisis We do not want a war as is waged 
on the othe de of the ocean; we do not want to favor or help one side 
or the other but we do want to keep at peace and, if possible, stop 
1 dit rms with fl belligerent We have, of courst people vheo, for 
4 0 ‘ their own, wish a war; but they are a small minorit and 
sho 1 not i counted 

Thankir mi for ye efforts in this direction, I am 

CARI Sci DLI 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., February 12, 1917. 
il a4 

Dry . \ \\ and mother, an American-born citizen of the 
United ite I earnestly entreat you to do everything in your power 
to keep tl ntry out of the European war. In my opinion nothing 
has happened that would justify our participation in this terrible Euro 
pean carn Ss erely hoping that you may-be suecesstul in your | 
unceasing effort 1 half of peace, Ll am, 

Your ; Mrs. WM. D. Tyre, } 

i 4 

Conconpvria COLLEGR, } 

Wilwaukee, Wis., January 12, 1917. } 

Ifon. WitLiamM J. Can | 
Wa j D.C 

Dean Sin: We, as loyal citizens of the United tate most carnestly 
request you to use all your influence to prevent our country from | 
becoming involved in a war with the central powers. While we cau 
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not see that the attitude of our Government with reference to the 
belligerent countries of Europe has been one of strict and absolute 
neutrality, we nevertheless wish to state that whatever the outcome of 
the present crisis may be we wlll faithfully support the action of the 
administration. We beg to add, however, that in the event of hostilities 
the question of the declaration of war should, in our opinion, be sub- 
mitted by referendum to the voice of the people. 

On behalf of the faculty of Concordia College, 


Very respectfully, yours, 
M. J. I’. ALBRecut, President. 
CARL IIOMANN, NSeerctary. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., February 12, 1917. 
Iton. WILLIAM J. Cary, 
Congressman Fourth District of Wisconsin, 


Washington, D.C. 
Dear Str: The members of this organization do hereby solemnly and 


emphatically protest against the entanglement of this country in the 
Kuropean war. 
We hold that the life of a single American is worth more than the 


billions which will be made by the war speculators who are so anxious 
that this country be drawn into this inhuman and bloody conflict. 

Let those Americans who take passage in boats carrying contraband 
in the war zone do so at their own risk. 

We demand a strict embargo on all 
feed America is our motto. 

loping the above will receive your carnest consideration, we remain, 


Starve the war and 


necessities, 


Respectfully, yours, 
Car Makers, No. 16, 
Per D, ROSENTHAL, Secretary. 
Joint resolution (IL. J. Res. 387) warning American citizens from 
taking passage or employment on board vessels of belligerent reg- 
istry. 


Whereas by recent measures of the European powers at war the distince- 
tion between peaceful traders and vessels in Government service has 
been practically obliterated: Therefore be it 


Resolved, cte., That American citizens taking passage or employment 
on any ship of belligerent registry do so at their own risk and place 
themselves outside the pale of the protection of the Government of the 
United States, 


The President’s Peace Message. 


SPEECH 
OF 
YER 


NEW 


HON. ME 


or 


R LONDON 


2088, 


Ix tue louse or Representatives, 


1917. 
The Tlouse in Committee of the Whole Tlouse on the state of the Unior 


had under consideration the bill (II. R. 20453) making appropriations 
for fortifications and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, 


Saturday, January 27, 


for the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for 
other purposes, 
Mr. LONDON, Mr. Chairman, IT wish to say a few words, 


A great deal has been said about the message of the President 
to the Senate relating to the EKuropean situation. The Presi- 
dent an artist of the written and spoken word. There is so 
much in his message that many a man will find more than one 
meaning in it. We must, however, first of all look upon that 
message as one of the steps in the peace negotiations; and 
when we look upon the message as a step in that direction the 
whole world bound to applaud the President for having 
tuken that step. There is another thing in that message which 
is to be commended by all, and that is that a serious attempt 
is made to introduce a moral principle into international law. 

The difliculty with international law is that it concerns itsel! 
only with the rules of the game of war. It does not lay down 
principles that justify war under certain circumstances and 
it under others. For instance, the general opinion ot 
the world has condemned the invasion of Belgium and the at- 
tack upon Serbia, but there is no principle in the textbooks on 
international law whieh would condemn any big nation for invad- 
ing the territory a small nation. As a matter of faet, all of 
the great European nations have been busy invading the terri- 
tories of small and helpless nations. As a matter of fact, the 
United States of America is to-day in possession of the Philip- 
pine Islands and Porto Rico, and our Navy now at Santo 
Domingo trying to establish a stable form of Government. The 
establishment of a stable form of government for a small nation 
bv nx big one is usually followed by the swallowing of the little 
nation by the big one. It would have been a fine thing if, follow- 
ing the message of the President of the United States to the 
Senate proclaiming to the world a new moral principle of inter- 
national ethies, there had been a withdrawal of the Navy from 
Santo Domingo, just as the President has decided to withdraw 
the Army from Mexico. Of course by withdrawing the Army 
from 
think that in 


is 


of 


Is 


Mexico he has invited the criticism of some people who 
addition to having expended more than $100,000,000 
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in Mexico we should have done some killing and grabbed some 
Mexican territory. 

While the President attempts to introduce this new principle 
of international ethics, there is one thing in his proposition which 
is dangerous, and that is the proposition that was indorsed by 
the able gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] who spoke 
a little while ago. There is nothing more dangerous than the 
entry of the United States into an international alliance if 
membership in the alliance would involve the use of the armed 
forces of the United States in the joint enterprises of the alli- 
ance. I certainly favor a league of nations, but my contention 
is that as long as each member of the international league main- 
tains an army and navy, and as long as the nations of the world 
have the power to loose these forces, just so long will there be 
no opportunity for permanent international peace. It is the 
possession of armies by nations which have conflicting interests 
that is bound to lead to war. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LONDON. I will. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the gentleman think there is any pos- 
sibility of doing away with armament except by some concert 
of nations? 


Mr. LONDON. Exactly so. 


Mr. GILLETT. So is not this a first step toward that? 
Mr. LONDON. The first step which must be taken in the 


direction of international peace is to lay down a principle which 
is to guide nations in their relations to one another, particularly 
in their relations toward the smalier and helpless nationalities. 
Then it will be necessary to provide means of enforcing this 
principle. An agreement to use the armed forces of nations in 
order to secure obedience to this fundamental principle is bound 
to lead to new alliances, to new combinations, which after 
all new combinations of armies and navies, and therefore dan- 
gerous. I suggested in the resolution which I introduced on 
the 6th December, 1915, that the commercial boycott be 
used as a means to punish the recalcitrant or offending nations. 
If the United States should now join an international league, 
it 


is 


of 


would simply mean that there will be one more member of 
the entente, for surely there is no possibility of the United 
States ever joining the other side. If I had a little more time, 
5 or 10 minutes, though I may not desire to use it, I would 
feel a little freer 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will yield the gentleman three more min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has two minutes remain- 
ing and the gentleman is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. LONDON. We are dealing with a _ big proposition. 
What has been the bone of contention among the nations of 
the world, if not the desire of powerful nations to aggrandize 
themselves at the expense of small nations, or of nations oc- 
cupying large territories but industrially undevelope: and 
therefore offering an easy prey. 

Moroceo, Tunis, Tripoli, the Balkans, Persia, China tell 
the same story and have the same grievance against ft] SO- 
called civilized nations. 

Now, if we lay down the principle that no big nation should 


be permitted to attack the rights of any little nationality, you 
have eliminated the principal cause of modern war. What 


should we adopt as the next principle? The reduction of arma- 
ments, and y have international peace very near to reali 
tion. I can not agree with the man who believes 
peace is impossible. I can not agree with the ma 
upon every effort in the direction of a brotherhood of 
the effort of On the contrary, just 
civilization has consolidated small nationalities into big nations, 
just as true as the thirteen little Colonies found it necessary to 


ol 
international 
n who looks 
nations 
as true as 


dreamers. as 


unite into one great Republic, extending its influence over ¢ 
continent, just as surely can a foundation be laid for a uni- 
versal concert of nations, Let us understand the causes of 
war, and we will be able to eliminate it. Let us understand 


that the principal cause of modern war is the clash and conflict 
of economic interests, and we will ‘find a way of making war 
impossible. In nine cases out of ten what is supposed to be a 
question of national honor is but a question of national interests, 
When it is a question of national interests let the democracies 
of the world decide whether the national interests involved are 
serious enough to justify the country in entering into war. 
[Applause.] That is the long and short of it. That is why I 
welcome the President’s message as a step in the direction of 
peace, as a step in the enunciation of a great moral law for the 
guidance of the nations of the world, as an invitation to the 


democracies of the world to study the causes of war and to 
There 
[Applause.] 


take up these great questions of international relations. 
can be no safety until they have been democratized. 


SS eee 


ee 


SS 


Mr. AUSTIN. What about the President’s proposition about 
the United States entering into combination with other nations 
by armament and arms to enforce peace? 

Mr. LONDON. The gentleman 
I opposed that suggestion. The President’s message 
because it attracts the attention of the world t 
mental principle of international peace. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to cor 
my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there 

There was no objection, 





came in after I had started. 
is welcome, 


the funda- 
rect and extend 


objection ? 


Books fer Growing Boys. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M. McCRACKEN, 
OF IDAHO, 


In roe Hovuse or Representatives, 


Monday, February 19, 1917. 
Mr. McCRACKEN. Mr. Speaker, for some years past I have 
been deeply interested in the selection of suitable books for 
growing boys, and I have no doubt but that there are many 
parents and teachers in this country who would like to have a 
list of books for such a purpose which has been prepared by 
some one of experience and with a full appreciation of the 
literary tastes of boys. Not long ago I heard Mr. Fred E. Wood- 


ward, of Washington City, read a paper upon the subject of 
“Books for growing boys,’ which greatly impressed me as con- 
taining some timely observations upon the subject, and I submit 
the same under a privilege heretofore granted to me by the 


House to extend my remarks 
The paver is as follows: 


‘ Book 
























For wisdom 

In speaking of books fi 
the order of Denham’s fi 
order, then may follow us 
steps. fo the youth having 
must at first sight appear 

Up to a certain age, vary i 

ooks put into their hands; é 

* older persons, and in this part r 
persons for making a suitable selection. 

\ little omes a time whe irtia t ~ to 
ie hands I ollows i S l 
when the ) he will, his ow lir 

This does not hat others may t na oO 
styles and courses reading, bu I of 

al 
- t 

** Reading is t to the bod 

E 1 wl re in any ie x. Me. 4 A. who 
have seen and enjoyed ties, ha good I 
to carry to its logical s on 

The world is full of books—thousands ndre ‘ Is 

ions. Some one 1 ited that 80,000,000 ks i 
since the inventi f printing fron ’ 
1,000,000 books : in prin it : ’ 

rhe average number « books iss t Ss 
10,000 annually, and « 
600 per year 

These books al not ali Z Bs l 
of them are indiffer ( ng t ‘ 
and qu of ed ym, or, ir ‘ 
educati pre 

These books carry no certilicate 
on the title page nor the color of th inding r i 
wrappers can atone for dullness or worse. 

Then, there are many unworthy 
the kind which Herbert Spencer calis nt 
purpose ; unhealthy literature,” and su i i 

In this day, hen good books abound, od liter ) 
comparatively inexpensive, when the little red schoolhouse equip 
pupil with the necessary stock of knowledge, and when good « 
ships opens the way for readings of various kinds, and when, 
sorrow also, there are so many unworthy books thrust into ou 
and flaunted before our eyes, lacking as these are oftentimes in the first 











xrinciples of book construction, defiant of the rules of syntax, deba 
n tone, untrue in fact and theory; with the knowledge of th thi 
at our command, we are only too glad to speak a word to ¢! 
boys. Therefore, out of the mass choose the good, the he 
vital. Let the sunlight of purity illumine every page ‘ of 
a wise choice of good books, the companionships of lift ler 
and grander as the years roll on. 
BOOKS THAT DELIGHT 

The books that delight us are uniformly the ones osen for us by 

our elders, not that every book given by an elderly person to a boy is 








ilwa tt { illy the book that does delight us is the 
ol el 1 ! hele ind This comes from experience 

Phaedru in Old Latin author, writes “The book has a double por 
ti ! to la iter and by its counsel teaches a wise man 
hw \ i 

if a lelights 1 we laugh over it and invite others to join 
i t ight, so insidiously the moral; the wise counsel finds a 

vigment im our minds 

j t of al may mention fairy tales, the food of extreme youth 
And it a debt we owe to Hans Christian Andersen and to the 
bi el (irimm tor the delightful tales of childhood, the faets of 
vhich were impressed upon our youthful mental states, to be recalled 
inter oi tale as Wise counsel, 

Phe charge has been made that they are dreams, but Wordsworth, the 
late poet, says in this connection 

‘Dream books are each a world, and books we know are a sub 
stantial world, both pure and good,” 

Readers of a later age than the fairy tales find increasing joy in the 
two ever-welcome stories called “ Robinson Crusoe" and The Swiss 
Famil Robinson and these two books occupy a well-used shelf in 
nearly every boy room 

Chey never fail to delight, and there are always to be found older friends 
to suzcest the books of their own youth, What matter if in later years 
we find that our companions on the desert isle performed the impos- 


} 






ible, we can well belleve, even now, that under the same circum 

tance ve could perform the same or similar feats. Such is the boon 
hoperulness 

Bovs books pertaining to the earlier years of American history are 


thinly seattered, especially when we look for good quality at an early 


pericd Ihe Rollo books, written by Jacob Abbott in the fifties and 
sixties of the last century, are well remembered and helpful first-aid 
books, giving much tnformation, 

Oliver Optic, who wrote in the seventies and later, was one of the 
first who produced abundantly and in a serial or successive form, and 
his books were singularly free from cant and from vicious suggestions, 
and virtue always triumphed 

Prior to this J. Fenimore Cooper had written his famous Leather 


Stocking 


Tales, and while they are sold to-day to boys and largely read 
by boys, 


they were written for adult readers; Walty Bumpo was a man. 
rhe tirst man who made literaiure a profession in the United States 
was Charles Breckden Brown, and one of his books called the Green 
Mountain Boys still survives It is of the same type as Cooper's tales 
and not extremely youthful 
Oliver Optic contributed nearly 
4 losed 
his period brought into prominence Horatio Alger, jr., Ed- 
ward S. Bellis, and larry Castleman, with some others of lesser note. 
Some of these mentioned were able to write and market three books 


100 books before his long career was 


SHmie 


in 1 vear 
The books of these men were extravagant in action and statement, 
for vearly everyone of them tell the story of very youthful boys, hardly 


young men in any instance, performing deeds of valor, having wonder 
ful escapes, and making hair-breadth rescues in incredible short spaces 
of time 

Vice appears hideous and virtue uniformly wins the prize 

Their immediate successors have been, in the first place, Boy Scout 
Writers, and in this class there are so many books, 80 many series, and 
sO Many writers that one stands amazed, 

It sometimes seems that every man who had a pad of paper and a 
pencll was writing a Boy Scout book. 

In the second place, there has come into great 


prominence a group 


of writers who alm to supplement the schoolhouse by providing a short 
cut to suecess, in the line of practical lifework stories. They are 
showing “ Hlow to make good” and teaching efficiency. Some take the 


form of *“Ilow to make things,’ * low to do things,” and the Square 
dollar Boys is on the same shelf with the Range and Grange Ilustlers, 


Life as depicted in the various years at school, at college, at An- 
napolis, and West Point make as many more, while the various de 


partments of the United States governmental service are shown fully. 


Phe newest one is The Boy with the United States Mail: Romantic 
episodes of life in the United States Postal Service, with graphic ex- 
pPlanations of its workings, past and present, throughout the ccuntry, 


und a reviewer adds * for boys of 10 to any age.’ 
Time fails to more than mention the names of The Rover Boys, The 








Motor Boys, The Motor Girls, The Submarine Boys, Aviator Boys, and 
a host of other similar titles which are being rushed from the presses 
at a simply astoundh rate, 


impending crisis in the paper trade, if it succeeds in curtailing 
the 


production of such books, may be, instead of a calamity, a genuine 
blessing in disgyise, especially if in the curtailment in numbers, there 


comes ao improvement in the quality 

With it all there are some good books, and George A. Henty, of 
blessed memory fo some of us older boys, may be mentioned as one who 
produced 70 hisgori« il novels of juvenile age of more than ordinary 
merit 

Black Beauty ‘is a simple story of a horse told in the first person, 
which has had a very wide circulation, and Beautiful Joe is a dog 
tory, of which more than 1,000,000 copies have been sold, and this 
was after it had been rejected by several publishers 

rhe Boys of Liberty series depicts in somewhat extravagant manner 
two score notable Incidents of the Revolutionary War, The French and 


Indians Wars and the naval wars of 1812, imparting at the same time 
much valuable information concerning these little known historical 
fact 

Louis Stevenson 
Lrowih oVvs 
in {range 


contributed two robust 
shelf in Kidnapped and Treasure Island They abound 
and extraordinary feats of strength or muscle, and, 
however objectionable they may seem from a prudish point of view, they 
are so true to life as to tind an echoing lodgment in every man’s heart. 

in euriier days Dana's Two Years Before the Mast had been thought 
to show the hardship ef a sea voyage under such unfavorable colors 


and heroic books to a 


oaths 


that one doubted whether a seafaring life was at all desirable. 

One of the books for all time is Little Lord Fauntleroy, by Mrs. 
Burnett, and this with Littl Women and Little Men, by Louisa M. 
Alcott, almost constitute a library of themselves. If ever the people 
who have rend these books have an opportunity of voting in a body 
they would carry any resolution, These books have each made for- 
tunes for their authors 

The last 20 years has seen the growth of a forest of books on 
athletic sports, and in this connection the names of Ralph Barbour and 
A. T. Dudley are prominent. 
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sSuseball, football, school athletics, camping, and boating all are ex 


ploited in manly fashion, 
Christy Matthewson even has entered the arena with three baseba!! 
stories under his name. 


The classics are made easy by educators like FE. S 
who have put in readable form the stories of the 
the story of Seigfried as well as King Arthur 
Round Table, and Robin Hood, that prince of 

Books pertaining to the higher sciences 
growing boys’ rending in these recent 
tricity and its relation to our everyday life; its application to various 
forms of warfare, mechanical devices, ete Others show the wonders 
of machines and shops, great works of engineering, the conquests of 
the gasoline engine, automobiling, and chemistry, and astronomy. 

Joel Chandler Harris created a high niche for himself in the de 
lineation of Uncle Remus, and his stories of Br'er Rabbit and Br'er 
Fox will surely go down to posterity with the Tar Baby enshrined in 
the hearts of thousands of growing boys. 

Thomas Nelson Page has written two books of the Civil War, cailed 
Two Little Confederates and Among the Camps, which are continually 
called for in the bookstores and are worth having, 

Jules Verne was a pioneer in extravagant dreams of what science 
might do, and some of us used to read his Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea with bated breath, but the rapidity with which we have 
outstripped his vivid imagination by our actual experiences of the day 
is a rebuke to us all. 

His beoks teem with scientific speculation and are good reading for 
everyone. 

The Jungle Books, by R. Kipling, are in a class by themselves and 
the reviewer who proclaimed them as suitable for boys from 9 to 00, 
builded better than he knew. 

The. Just So Stories need to be placed on the same shelf, for they 
afford the same pleasure in reading. 

Religious beoks sometimes make a name for themselves and some of 
us can remember the immediate successes of The Simple Life, by 
Wagner, and What Would Jesus Do? by Sheldon. 

The Bishop's Shadow, by Mrs. I. 'T. Thurston, is a sweet and helpful 
story of a street waif who was made to follow a very high ideal in his 
life by the life and example of Bishop Phillip Brooks. 

The growing boy may possibly read theology, but that. as Mr. Kipling 
says, “is another story.” However, such books as Ben Ilur, Quo 
Vadis, Titus the Comrade of the Cross may be read cs not as theology, 


Brooks and others, 
Odyssey and the Iliad, 
and his Knights of the 
rood fellows. 

are much in evidence for 
days, especially books on elee 








but as biblical novels of more than ordinary interest and merit 
Ben Hur has sold upward of a million copies, and has been the 
foundation of a substantial fortune. This is also true of Dr. Van 


Dykes's bock Out of Doors in the Holy Land. 
Novels for grewing boys calls for an hour of itself alone, yet T shall 
venture to say in the few remaining moments that growing boys should 


read some sentimental stories, of which the Cloister and the Llearth, 
by Charles Reade; The Mill on the Floss, by George Eliot; are good 
types. Two others are Told in Hills, by Marah Ellis Ryan; and The 
Way of an Eagle, by FE. M. Dell. 

Rosa Ny Carey's novels, and there are many, are eminently satis 


fying. 
Mystery stories should be read sparingly, and The Woman in White 
and The Moonstone are good examples. 


Good detective stories should find some place in a reading course. No 
one has excelled Anna Katherine Green in this field, although Sir <A, 


Conan Doyle's Sherlock Holmes stories delighted a past 
wre good reading to-day. 

Edgar Alien Toe with his Murders in the Rue Morgue and the Gold 
Bug may be said to have paved the way over which a host of imitators 
have since passed. 


generation and 


Historical novels are legion, but some of the good ones easily ob 
tainable are Richard Carvel and The Crossing, by Winston Churchill; 
Order No. 11, by Olmstead; as well as many by Stanley Weyman like 


Under the Red Robe and the White Company. 

Mark Twain has bettered the world of boys by two wonderful books 
of boy life—Tom Sawyer and the Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
and these books will be read and remembered long after his Joan of 
Are, which he hoped would be his masterpiece, has been forgotten. 


Every boy has read ‘Tom Brown's School Days and Tom Brown at 
Oxford, and nearly every boy has read a little book called the Man 
Without a Country, by E. EF. Hale 


No other book that 
being with waves of patriotism, 

Hans Brinker or The Silver Skates, by Mrs. M. M. Dodge, is a uni 
versal favorite, as the author has happily blended a sketch of boy life 
in Holland with a series of semihistorical incidents of a very picturesque 
country. 

The growing boy 


I know so stirs the heart's blood and thrills one's 


should have a few of what the world calls standard 


authors, such as Ivanhoe and Kenilworth, by Scott: Tale of Two 
Cities, Barnaby Rudge, and David Coppertield, by Dickens; Henry 
Esmond, by Thackeray; Adam Bede, by George Eliot, one of the best 


novels ever written by a woman ; 
Les Miserables, by Victor Hugo 

The growing boy should read poetry by all means, but discriminate, 
For stirring enthusiasm, read Scott's border legends, like The Lady of 
the Lake and Marmion; or The Ride of Paul Revere, by HU. W. Leng 
fellow. 

Tennyson will be found to be a boon companion to the boy in love, and 
for joyous hours seek Eugene Field and James Whiteomb Riley. 

The boy should have a good Bible with a concordance, a good English 
dictionary, a book of synonyms, a book on good form or etiqueite, and 
quite as important as any, three books on personal purity, called 
What a Young Boy Onght to Know, What a Young Man Ought to 
Know, What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 

I began by saying that good reading might 
piety. 

Lord Bacon says “ Reading is converse with the wise,” and an ancient 
Greek maxim says “ ‘The fountain of wisdom flows through books.” 


The Three Musketeers, by Dumas; and 


lead to wisdom and 


If I read the signs aright, the fountain of wisdom which flows 
through books has its source in supreme wisdom, and this leads us 


very close to piety, and the longings of the heart are 
fied only by the good things which God has prepared, 
May the words of Denham become true in our life and purpose and 
prepare us to 
peoples. 
* A good book is the precious lifeblood of a master spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.” 


sure to be satis- 


listen to John Milton, the dear old blind poet of all 
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Speech of Hon. William Barnes, delivered at the Lincoln 
Dinner, at Albany, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


ROLLIN 


OF NEW 


HON. B. SANFORD, 
YOR, 
In rue House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
1917. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks I insert the speech of Hon. William Barnes, 


Monday, February 19, 


delivered at the Lincoln dinner, at Albany, N. Y., February 15, | 


1917. 

The speech is as follows: 

SPEECH OF HON, WILLIAM LGaRNES, DELIVERED AT THE LINCOLN DINNER, 
AT ALBANY, N. Y. 

Everyone in this room knows that the United States of 
America may become engaged in war with Germany at any 
moment, 

I can contribute nothing to your inherent patriotism. 
is a Republican meeting. But possibly I may be able 
fresh your minds a little on one or two subjects. 

America, unlike most of the other nations of the world, 
not the outcome of countless tribal conflicts or wars, but was 
practically born full grown. 
has remained the same since its inception, was the outcome 
of deliberation, not the result of internal revolution, the victory 
of one king over another, or an assimilation of races or a 
quest, like the Norman conquest of England. 
ernment, to which all the people agreed, was the basis of the 
union of the States, after independence had been achieved, into 
a central government, 


This 
to re- 


IS 


Col. 


Whitten 

What was that theory? It was laid down in the Declaration 
of Independence and embodied, 11 years Inter, in our written 
document known as the Constitution, which contained not only 
the instrument of government, but provisions for the protection 
of the rights of its citizens against others and against that 
Government itself. 

The theory that citizens had rights of their own upon which 
the legislative and the executive bodies could not infringe was 
absolutety unique at that time. The theory has not been adopted 
by the European nations, whether they are republics or inon- 
archies. There the conception of the State is that it not 
consist of the individuals comprising it. but of a separate entity 
é2presented in various ways, from absolutism to the 


DOCUMENT 


does 


highest 


tlevelopment of legislative power, as in Great Britain and 
France. 
You are, of course, aware that in the last decade there has 


been a distinet tendency on the part of the Government of the 


United States and the States to depart from the theory of the 
individual right against the legislative power, when that power 
franscends those established rights. We frequently hear that, 


in order to be an efficient country, we should copy legislation 
which has been enacted in Europ first in Germany, under 


Wismarck, and now generally throughout the whole of Europe. 


We are celebrating to-day the anniversary of the birth of 
Abraham Lineoln, who understood the American principle as 
thoroughly as any great American ever has, 

THE AMERICAN IDEAL. 
In the midst of the doubtful outcome of the War of the Re- 


bellion, Mr. Lineoln in his perfeet speech at the dedication of 
the battle field at Gettysburg, expressed the American ideal with 
such lucidity and simplicity that no one has ever attempted to 
improve upon it. It stands as the declaration of the American 
purpose in the relations of government to life. 

The word nation is derived from the Latin participle natus, 
meaning born. So in the very derivation of the word we find 
a parallel between the individual and the nation comprised of 
individuals. 

As the individual can not exist 
vears of his life a constant visual expresston of his birth, so a 
hation must in its growth and development be the visual ex- 
pression of the meaning of its birth or must be reborn, 

PRINCIPLE 


Without birth, and is in the 


ASSAULTED. 
The constant aggression of groups of our citizens to 
privileges denied to others; the weakness of legislative bodies to 
cater to or be ruled by such punitive groups, reflect violent as- 
saults upon the American principle of equality, and must, if 
persisted in, inevitably 


secure 


Our form of government, which | 


A theory of gov- | 


| 
| 





lead to the election of weak executives ! 


who will promise, legislatures which will perform, and jud 
who will interpret as the ballot box thouchtlessly may declare 
Large greups, hot realizing that in securing they 
the expense of other citizens, are placing themselves in a posi- 


wht desire sf 


tion where at some future day the tables may be turned upon 
them. 

The swift retribution impending upon those who advocnted 
the passage of the Adamson wage-increase liw last September 


in the threatened action of Congress to take from them their 
right to quit work when they desire, remark 
demonstration of the truth that those who succeed in se 
privilege may be deprived of their rights. 

There are some laws which no Congress and wl 
ture can amend or repeal, and those are the 
One can not have his cake and eat it too. No humianitarinn im 
pulse, no noble aspiration, no sympathy for others, can ch 


is the most 


able 


lich no legisla 


liws ol hature 


Lhe 


that law. 
lt is generally believed that in the event of a conflict our 
Army is hopelessly unprepared and insuflicient in numbers 


Our Navy has fallen below the standard of marksmanship that 
prevailed some time ago, is weak in a number of departments, 
and the doubt is expressed in naval circles as to what account 
it may give of itself if put to the test. 

But whatever there may be of military unpreparedness, the 
mental unpreparedness of a part of the people unquestionably 
exists. Their stamina has been sapped to such an extent that 


| only the real spark of conflict can awaken the afflicted to the 























spirit of American nationality and the reason for our inde- 
pendence and our life. 
POSITION BRYAN TAKES, 

I am not questioning the motive of any manor set of men, 
but I must read you the words that Mr. Bryan uttered in Madi 
son Square Garden only a few days ago and since the breaking 
off of diplomatic relations with Germany 

I have faith not only in the President's desi to Keep s out of 
war but in bis ability to do so 

Said Mr. Bryan in part— 

But if the time ever comes whe we can n ttl dis by 
peaceful means, and that we must have wal I eliey t t we 
should postpone it until the present war is over. We s! i pos PT 
it because it is not fair to ask a nation engaged in a death struggle 
to consider things calmly. If we postpone it till the w is over t) 

chances are many to one that we can sett the disput 

jut if, after all, we must have a war, I would rather wait and ha 
a war of our own, one that would be our own war, in which we she i 
have something to savy about when to commence, when to cet t sh, 
ind the terms of peace. This is everybody’s war. Th did not con 
sult us about the beginning of it or about the conduc f If w 
enter it. we will have to stay in until they « ie out of it Ww 
we are in we must fight for what they fight f God fe 
should entangle ourselves in the quar! f the Old World, 

Mr. Bryan has never achieved the Pres I ’ mubtless 
never will; but he represents a large body of opinion wh ves 
n the atmosphere of pilfle and scutth 

His first campaign was an appeal to voters that the Govern- 
ment. if he was elected, would Dy legislation 1 ¢ it possi . 
for them to pay their debts 50 cents on the dollar Hlis second 
campaign was in advocacy of the abandonme: if the Philippine 
Isinnds to their fate. His third was a i ul] Ameri 
industry and develop ent: and now he ccupit ‘ on of t! 
stage with pacifist idiocies while the Sf. Louis and the St. Paul 
lie at their docks in New York under the threat o anotin 
nation that if American ships and American people pursur 
their rightful errands upon the high seas—as Mr. Wils 
it in his utterance te Congress on the 3d of Fe the \ 
be sunk at sight, contraband or no contraband. 

What insensate provincialism, cowardice, and ignon ‘ 
exist. When I tell you that 5,000 people in M son Sq Git 
den applauded Mr. Bryan's utterances 

idiously the virus of submission : 
in the name of peace at any cost, | = 
the thoughis of some ¢ ’ }) 
NOTHING ‘ 

This is nothing new. In the year 1864, the Dr Part 
at Baltimore declared, just & yea ft Lincoln's spee 
Gettysburg, that the war was a failure, and py 
price should be secured. For a long time the issue s 
doubt. As the weeks went by it appeared tha Met 
might be elected on that platform and the Nation dis 
Sherman marched with the victorious troops of the 1 
States from Atlanta to the sea. and when the otes ¥ 
counted a few weeks later, Mr. Lincoln was ree ted and tl 
Nation was safe. But in that very ele tl State of N 
York, which had given Mr. Lincoln 60,000 Sou 
gave him a beggarly 6,000. 

There were Vallandighams in the No vhe 


for peace at any cost; peace with dishonor; p ev lout viec- 
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tory. But peace came without dishonor, with victory, with the 
Nation saved. 
We that were born in that war period of loyal parentage, the 


men who are between 50 and 60 years of age, are imbued with 


the spirit of heroism and inveterate national will which our 
mothers felt and transferred to us even in embryo. The 
younger generation which will be called to defend the Nation 


has no such precious physical heritage as has the generation 
to which I belong, but that is no reason why it should not dis- 
close the vigor, the character, and the sy irit of the generation 
which preceded mine and fought the battles of the Union. 

Our controversy at this time is exactly the same in principle 
the controversy for the protection of individual rights 
within the United States. The United States of America as an 
individual in the group of nations demands its rights for its 
people to traverse the high seas without fear of violence and 
death. 

it does not matter how extreme is Germany's necessity, how 
dire her condition may be, or that the methods of warfare may 
have changed since the rules were laid down in the declaration 
of Paris in 1856 relative to the right of visit and search. 

As the Declaration of Independence and the American Con- 
stitution laid down the doctrine of inalienable individual right, 
so the United States must lay down to-day her inalienable de 
votion to the doctrine of the national right, whoever may 
sail it. 

I can not close with any words better than those of Senator 
Root, delivered at Carnegie Hall last October: “The Nation 
which will not protect its own citizens has already begun to die.” 
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Resolutions Adopted by the Colored Citizens 
Hampshire. 


of New 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


A. SULLOWAY, 


HAMPSHIRE, 


HON. CYRUS 


Or NEW 
In THE Hovusr or Representatives. 
Monday, February 19, 1917. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include resolutions 
adopted by the colored citizens of New Hampshire February 12 
1917. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


ed 


by the 





colored citizens of New BPampshire. Fel 
ruary 12, 1917. 

In accordance with the wishes of ex-Governor Spaulding, of New 
Htampshire, expressed through the appointment of Mr. William T 
Pattillo, of Portsmouth, N. H., as the New Hampshire appointee of 
the National Memorial Commission affillating with the National Me 


morial Association at Washington, D. C.. which association has caused to 


be introduced in the Congress of the United States a bill (HH. R. 
18721) invoking Congress to appropriate $100,000 for erecting a suit 
thle monument to the memory of the soldiers and lilors of Negro 
lood who have so conspicuously served the Nation in all her wars, a 
meeting was called by Commissioner Pattillo on Lincoln’s birthday. 
February 12, 1917, and the following resolutions were adopted : ; 
‘Whereas whenever our country’s welfare has been in jeopardy and 
a ll for men either to win her independence, to defend her honor, 
or t rve her as an inseparable Union was issued, the Negro 
has always been among the first to respond: Therefore, be it 
"Re ed 
birst. That the colored citizens of New Hampshire unite their plea 
with tho of their race of other States and Territories of the United 
tate f America in urging upon Congress the appropriateness and 
justice of erecting at Washington, D. C., the National Capital, a suit 
ble onument to the bravery, loyalty, and fidelity of Negro soldiers 
1 sailors who have served their country so well in h hours of peril. 
Second, That this assembly instruct our representatives at Wash 
! ’ do all in their power to have Congress act favorably on bill 
(Hf. R. 18721) introduced by Representative Dyer of Missouri 
Third. That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the head- 
quart i National Memorial Association at Washington, D. C.,, 
to be handed Committee on the Library; that a copy be sent to 
the press of Portsmouth, Manchester, and Concord, N. H., for publica 
tion; that a copy spread upon the minutes of this assembly, a copy 
sent to the gover of New Hampshire and ex-Governor Spaulding, and 
n copy sent to each of the New Hampshire Representatives and Sen 
ators now In Congres 
Done by order of the colored citizens of Portsmouth, N. H1., assembled 
February 12, 1917. 
COMMITTER ON RESOLUTIONS. 
Rey. Joun L. Davis, B. D., Chairman. 
Mrs. ALBERTA C. VIRGIL. 
Greornce M. Kine, Seeretary. 


WILLIAM TT. PATTILLO, 
Commissioncr of New Hampshire. 
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Army Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HENRY |. EMERSON, 
OTTO, 


OF 


HON. 


In rue Ilousr or RePRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 17, 1917. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend ny remarks 
in the Rercorp by printing an article written by Daniel C. 
Stearns, of Cleveland, Ohio, one of the best-posted men in this 
country on National Guard affairs: 


THE NATIONAL GUARD AND ITS CRITICIZERS. 
[By Maj. Daniel C. Stearns, formerly lieutenant colonel, United States 
Volunteers. } 

Permit a guardsman who has served more than 35 years as an en 
listed man and officer in the guard and Volunteer forces of our country 
to comment on the National Guard as now organized and the criticisins 
that are being made relative to its merit as a part of the armed force 
of our country. The opinion of one so closely associated, and drawing 
conelusions from: various sources of information and observation, ought 
to carry weig! imilar to that of those who have already give: Y 


| pression 


The national-defense act had been approved just two weeks when the 


State forces coming under the provisions of the act were called ‘nto 
the service of the United States. The call recognized the fact that som 





of the organizations were below the minimum strength and mor 

were barely above minimum peace strength. The call cnme at a i 
of unusual prosperity. Every commercial industry was (and still con 
tinues) offering pay of more than $15 per week for just such men as 


the Government is willing to pay only $15 per month and keep. ‘Thus 
is the usual yearning for adventure and exploitation (generally so well 


defined in young men) overcome by the much greater pay. The gui 
tion may be asked, ‘‘ But where does patriotism play its part his 
is well answered by Gen. Scott in his report, wherein he says, bit 


dreds of thousands marched in so-called preparedness parades to the 

















plaudits of onlookers, but when the militia was called out in June to 
protect our border it was with the utmost difficulty that its units were 
recruited to the small number required, and some we neve! ! 
The spirit was rife to let somebody else do it.” Evidently patriotis: 
with the masses has reached an ebb where it is in many places only 
‘“seum deep.” Viewing the situation with the above aspects in mind, 
it is unfair for those opposed to the guard as a part of the national 
force to criticize it for lack of numerical strength or for being oth: sf 
unprepared, inasmuch as the Government had never completely equipped 
them as Organized Militia. Even the charge of a lack of recruits after 
the mobilization ord of June 18 applies no more to the guard than it 
does to tl Army, neither, for the reasons stated above, ha 
able to recruit to war strength, and skeleton organizations at 
found in the Army as well as in the gnard As well organize 
the recruiting servi of the Army, even to this day it has not 
able to recruit anywhere near the increment authorized by the ¢ 
act for the Army, so that it would seem quite unfair ft ‘har 
guard with something that the Army can not do tience, if th Ni 
tional Guard system is wrong, inefficient, and unpopular by reason of 
its inability to increase its numerical strength at this time, why) ot 
make the same charge against the Army and let the master mins of 
the Congress devise a more popular system for both’ No opportu 
having been given, with events and busine normal, ruitment 
under the pay section of the defense act it is not known whether the 
young men of the States would have readily enlisted, so it wou 
unfair to condemn this part of the act until it can hay fair t] 
It is also unfair to charge that the guard will gradually sintegrate | 
reason of the long-term enlistment of the defens nd the ong 
period of service on the border. Such predictions wer ide during 
the Spanish-American service, but the guard survived and became a 
better force, many of the objectors becoming its most ardent supporters. 

The guardsman is primarily a man of commercial pursuits, and that 
is the direction in which his best efforts should lic Ch ry omar 
desi distinction in the field. Take the soldicr from the mi} d 
he is as restless as the guardsman in service, unless, in cith nt 
alert by unusual activities. The desire of the guardsman to return to 
his trade or professional duty, after an apparent isis has passed, is 
no stronger than that of an Army man to return to duty at the end 
of his furlough. Consequently most of these negat criticisms per 
taining to the National Guard are quite fallacious and me at til 
when recruitment and equipping have been at a disadvantage. rh 
service, however, of the guardsmen now on duty can best be ‘old by 
those of the Army under whom they are serving. 

The Army and guard should be brought into closer association by 
longer periods for development, so that a finer comradeship may be 
cemented between the officers and men of both organizations, This lack 


of fellowship may possibly result from a feeling that the Army is a 
superior fighting force and the belief of the guardsman that the guard 
lacks Many of these qualifications, thus causing a situation akin to an 


aristocrat and a commoner. However, it is noticeable that this fecling 
| does not prevail where members of the Army and guard are thrown into 
association for long periods and are enabled to exchange confidences. 


Some of the best officers in the Army are the strongest friends and factors 
in the maintenance of the guard. There are some officers in the guard, 
however, who can not bring themselves to belleve that the Army is in 
anv sense a friend of the guard. The officer and soldier of the guard 
must recognize the officer and soldier of the Army as the trained fighter 
and with the technical knowledge to carry on warfare. ‘This is the daily 
work of the Army. On the other hand, the Army must look upon the 
rank and file of the guard as the commercially trained body—that is 
their daily employment—but ready to adapt itself by periodical train- 
ing for emergencies, If each will look upon the other in this consistent 


light a gracious comradeship will cement a bond that all the powers on 
| earth will not be able to break through. 

To return again to the lack of enlistments in ordinary 
guard, the following points are conceded 


times to the 


The necessity for acting iu 
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aid of the civil authorities for the States; the lack of a natty uniform 


for parades; inefficient officers and unsuitable quarters, all of which 
can be counteracted. There seems to be no real reason for condemn 
ing the guardsman features of the defense act nor for changing its in 
tent, unless it be for the purpose of expanding it to make universal 
training compulsory for boys and girls, beginning in their sixteenth 
year, and followed by national-defense work in their eighteenth year. 
As Gen. Scott says in his report: “A young man between 18 and 21 
is at the least earning capacity of his career. It is a time of anxiety 
to the parent and uncertainty for the son. During these years few 
settle in their life's vocation They are an expense to their parents; 
their average earnings will not pay for their board and clothes. They 
cau begin military training without the slightest disruption to busi- 
ness, ete. 

This will apply in many ways to the young woman and will give to 
both s more robust body and a much better physique. ‘The training 
would be along lines of discipline, hygiene, gymnastics, and other mat 
ters that would lead to a real military training and Red Cross work, 
giving us men for national defense and women for Red Cross work. 


The preliminary work can be done in our schools (public or otherwise) 
by and under the supervision of Army and guard officers and Red 
Cross workers. This would be followed later by the young men taking 
service in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps for a fixed period and then 


transferred to the National Guard or Naval Militia as a reserve, doing 
incidental service at the armory for a certain number of years with 
national maneuvers, military and naval, every few years. The young 
women, too, to receive advance training under the supervision of the 
Government. This would necessitate some special training in special 
schools for guard officers, and some enlisted men and women, the de- 


tails of which could be worked out by the War and Navy Departments, 


If this were done no mother’s son would be depending on some other | 
mother’s son for his defense, but in case of unfortunate circumstances 
a mother's daughter would be an able aid in the comfort and care of 


the 


injured. 





District Prohibition Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


MARTIN A. MORRISON, 


INDIANA, 


HON. 


OF 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Iriday, February 16, 1917. 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, in anticipation of early and 
favorable action by the House Committee on the District of Co- 


lumbia on the so-called District prohibition bill, I desire to dis- | 


cuss it briefly. 

I shall vote for the pending bill in whatever form it may 
come up for final passage, but I prefer that it be perfected be- 
fore it shall come to a final vote. It is constantly referred to as 
a “dry bill” and a bill to make the District of Columbia “ dry.” 
The temperance workers of the country have been led to believe 
that it is all of that in its present form. The Members of this 
House know, however, that the 


bill in its present form is an 
“antisaloon ” measure as distinguished from * antialcohol ” legis- 
lation. The men and women who are the real supporters of tem- 


perance legislation now being successfully urged throughout the 
country, believe in and demand effective legislation against all 
alcoholic liquors available for beverage purposes, including the 
abolition of the licensed saloon. I earnestly hope that our action 
may respond fully to their judgment and confident expectations. 
In order to make the pending bill genuine “ prohibition,” I 
desire so to amend the bill as to prohibit the importation into 
the District 
purposes, 


of any intoxicating liquors to be used for beverage 


} 


The present state of the publie mind and its present attitude 
toward aleohol are due primarily to two organizations, the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, which was organized 


almost four and a half decades ago, and the Prohibition Party. 
The latter organization is a political party, having a national 
party organization and State party organizations. It w: g 
ized as a national party in September, 1869, and held its first 
presidential convention in 1872, The Women’s Christian 


Ss organ 


perance Union is nonpolitical, but has wrought more mightily 
in the creation of public sentiment and ultimately in the enact- 
ment of temperance legislation than all the strictly professional 


political prohibitionisis that have sought to into public 
office on the back of a public sentiment they did not have the 
desire or the courage to help to create. Of course, no student 
of the temperance question will class the members of the Pro- 
hibition Party along with the professional prohibitionists to 
whoni [ have referred, Theirs has always been a labor of love 


ride 
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true exponent of the principles of his party, but he is much 
more, He is broad-minded, intellectually endowed and equipped, 


industrious, and efficient in the whole range of his duties as a 
Representative and legislator. 
The fundamental principles of these two organizations are 


substantially identical and include the prohibition by law of the 
manufacture, importation, 


transportation, sale, or barter of 

alcoholic beverages, or other traffic therein. In popular par 

lance, the word “ prohibition” includes and means just that 
and all of that. 

During the intervening years, the work of these two organiza- 

tions has been supplemented by the work of many organizations 


that have been faithful and efficient. I will not undertake to 
enumerate them or to estimate their comparative services to thi 
In my own State, the Indiana branch of the Antisaloon 
League has long rendered valuable services in a series of battles 
for the enactment and enforcement temperance legislation 
It is at this time cooperating with the Indiana Dry Federation 


enuse, 


of 


into which the temperance forces of the State have thrown their 

|} combined force and power, so that there is now complete har 
mony among the temperance organizations of the State 

The District of Columbia is not a political subdivision of the 








local selt- 


Nation 


or oucht 10 hive, 


upital, In longs to the 


it has, 
is the National C 


the sense that 


It 


Republie in 
vovernment. 


und ought to represent and reflect all that is highest and best 
in the thought and purpose of the people of America. Legis! 
tion by the Congress affecting alcohol in the District of Colu 
bia ought to be the perfection of human wisdom on that sub 


‘rance are not fully 
be m: aetually 


given a fair trial 


ject. Many serious-minded friends of temp 
persuaded that a city of 300,000 people cat 
dry, but they desire to see the experiment 
under favorable conditions. No city in America is so favorabl: 
situated for the effective administration dry” la 
as is the city of Washington. In no other city 

elements that for the 


ide 


of a “bone 


are there more 


f 


make 


success of such an undertaking o1 
fewer elements that would tend to make the administration o 
such a law difficult. In the circumstances, the Congress can 
not in fairness enact a law patterned after the weakest of the 
weak States. It is rather our duty to make the dry law for the 
District of Columbia as strong as the strongest 
The pending bill as it came to the House is fatally weak at 
two points. It permits the manufacture of alcohol within the 
District for beverage purposes and its exportation from the Di 
trict. Of course, alcohol once carried beyond District lines 


passes beyond the control of the officers of the District and 
yond the control of the Congress under the perding bill. 


The bill as it came to us also writes into the dry bill for the 
District of Columbia the fatal weakness that has for man 
years made States nominally dry actually wet, to wit, the rigl 
of interstate shipment of liquors into the District for beverag 
purposes. Until recently States have had no power to pre 
tent the evasion and practical nullification of State constitu- 
tions and statutes by interstate shipments, and until recently 
the Congress has refused to pl ice it within the power @t the 
States so to protect themselves. Just now, for the first tir 
the several States are in position to enact and enforce laws that 


are completely and effectively prol 


l ibitor, 
The weak spot in 


State legislation has always been the f 


of the Congress to outlaw interstate shipments in violation of 
State laws. For the District of Columbia the Congress exer 
| cises both the general police power exercised by the legislatures 
of the several States and its own general plenary power ove 


and self-sacrifice. They have campaigned for a principle, not 
for personal political advantage. In 44 years they have elected 
but one Member of this House, our collengue, the gentleman 
from California, Hon. Caances H. Ranpart. I congratulate the | 
party on its first Member of the Congress. He is, of course, a 


interstate and commerce 


foreign If the otherwise drast 
provisions of thy ) ‘ hi } 


pending bill are to be I l 


fication by importation of aleoholie liquor for be purposes 
it can be accomplished only by the deliberate sal 
Congress to exercise for the benefit of the peo] f tl Dist 
of Columbia the power if nadisp yiv has ar ‘ \ 
ercised for the protection of the people of « ~ ft t 
Union 

The bill as it stands is distinetly and exclusive tisalo 
but is in no true sens ntialcohol If it s ! sub 
stantially unchanged it ill be little less tl rhas , 
to continue to rete to sal ( 7 b al b to 
the District dry.” 

I have heard it charged that the Anti-Saloon Leagne pr 
the present bill and has resister | attempts to S ; 
to prohibit importation of cohol liquors for b pul 
poses. I am not supposed to sustain confice t S) 
the officers of this body of reformers, and express 1 
as to the probable truth or untruth of this st st s y 
The bill is so scrupulously limited to t ri 
nating the imcensed Saioonh Aas a means o IST rut \ rut 
denying the right to make, to procure, to to possess 
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and to use liquors for beverage purposes, that it bears strong 
internal evidence of having been written by the friends of 
alcohol. 

Iuvery student of the temperance question knows that the 
makers of intoxicating liquors and the men who desire to pre- 
serve the right to drink them have long since become reconciled 
to the elimination of the licensed saloon, and have been seeking 
some highly respectable institution that would join in the move- 
ment and be satisfied to go no further. They feared that the 
reform, if openly advocated by the makers and users of beverage 
liquors would be looked upon with suspicion by the temperance 
workers of the country. In that event the bartenders and bar 
flies, who were selected for solitary sacrifice, were liable to join 
with the nonprofessional temperance workers of the country in 
destroying completely all alcoholic beverages. 

With this fact in mind, I desire to submit a strong item of 
evidence to sustain my contention that the present bill is the 
work of the distillers and brewers. In the Literary Digest, of 


March 27, 1915, I find that Mr. 'T. M. Gilmore, publisher of Bon- 
forts Wine and Spirit Circular, and who is recognized as 


authority among the makers of wet goods, used this language: 


This so-called prohibition movement is not prohibition at all, and the 
millions behind it de not intend to be prohibited, but it is a mighty 
protest, 2 blind striking out, and the object aimed at is the saloon. 

The saloon is doomed. and liquors must seek new channels. 

To save the business we must let go of the saloon. 


This statement is authoritative and typical. I submit that 
the pending bill, skillfully framed to work the will of the makers 
of alcoholic liquors, can not in fairness be charged against an 
organized company of gentlemen to whom the friends of tem- 
perance have committed the leadership of a great and growing 
public sentiment against all intoxicating aleoholic beverages. 

Four times I have been nominated and eleeted on a platform 
declaring for prohibition in the District of Columbia and for 


the exclusion of intoxicating alcoholic liquors from interstate 


and foreign commerce. On these propositions there has never 
been any division of sentiment among temperance workers. In- 
deed, the word “ prohibition ” includes both propositions. The 


yuan who does not favor both propositions inay be a reformer of 
some character or in some degree, but it is certain that he does 
not stand for prohibition. <A reformer who is willing to go no 
further than the distillers and brewers in a temperance legisla- 
tive program is not a genuine, thorcughgoing prohibitionist. He 
may be of an uncertain degree of wetness, but he certainly is not 
“Oy.” 

The Prohibition Party has always ineluded in the prohibition 
it fuvored the exclusion of intoxicating beverages from interstate 
commerce ; so has the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Hon. Eugene W, Chafin, presidential nominee of the Prohibi- 
tion Party in 1912, expressly so declared. In an editorial in the 
National Enquirer, official organ of the Prohibition Party, on 
December 28, 1916, Hon. J. Frank Hanly, editor of the National 
Mnquirer, and last nominee of the Prohibition Party for Presi- 
dent, declared in favor of barring alcoholic beverages from all 
shipments, State or interstate. 

If any temperance organization has declared for prohibition 
in the District of Columbia or elsewhere and for the right of 
intersiate shipment of aleoholic beverages, [ have not learned 
of that fact. 

On December 21, 1914, the Anti-Saloon League in a signed 
letter mailed to the Members of this House expressly pledged 
the “ organized prohibition and temperance forces ” of the coun- 
try to support bill to exclude from interstate commerce all 
shipinents of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes. 


In May, 1916, the Methodist Episcopal Church, in general 
conference eiubled, adopted a declaration in these words: 

We ur: von the Federal Congress the immediate passage of laws 
prohibiting all interstate commerce in intoxicating liquors and forbid- 
ding the 1 of the United States mails both ‘to Hiquor shipments and 
to liquor ertisements, 

The Amethyst is the official temperance organ of the General 


Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. In its issue of Septerm- 
ber, 1916, the attitude of that chureh on the temperance ques- 
tion declared to be “antialcohol,” and to call for “the 
absolute prohibition of the manufacture, importation, sale, and 
transportation of alcoholic beverages in all forms,” 

These two express declarations by religious bodies are typical 
of all declarations by churches and religious boards or official 
assemblies. 

On July 9, 1915, the Anti-Saloon League of America was hold- 
ing a national convention at Atlantic City, N. J. On that day 
ihe national board of trustees of the league unanimously adopted 
a declaration in these words: 


We believe that the Congress of the United States should bar all 
intoxicating beverages from interstate commerce. 


Ss 
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On July 19, 1915, Rev. Edwin C. Dinwiddie, legislative super- 
intendent of the Anti-Saloon League ef America, expressly de- 
clared the attitude of the league in these words: 

Our organization is in favor of a law which will deny to intoxicating 
liqwors the facilities of interstate commerce. 

Quotations might be multiplied 
suffice to show that “ prehibition ” for the District of Columbia 
of necessity imcludes prohibition of importation from beyond 
District lines for beverage purposes. These quotations make it 
impossible to believe that any temperance organization, and 
least of all the Anti-Saloon League, prepared the pending bill 
and stands sponsor for the doctrine of prohibition for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, coupled with the right to nullify the prohibi- 
tion by the importation of alcoholic liquors for beverage pur- 
poses. The preposterous story that this is the bill of the Anti- 
Saloon League will not justify the Members of this House in 
working the ill-concealed and selfish will of the distillers and 
brewers. Let us resent 2 trick so transparent as this one. Let 
us vindicate the good name of the Anti-Saloon League by strik- 
ing from the pending bill the palpable fake and fraud which 
the enemies of the league are seeking to include in the bill by 
the unwarranted use of the good name and popularity of the 
league in its pretended indorsement. 


indefinitely, but these will 


i 


Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. FARR, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


OF 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, February 17, tory. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, by right of leave to extend, I am 
inserting in, my remarks the following communications from 
constituents concerning provisions in the pending revenue meas- 
ure, House bill 20573,-cxpressing opposition to the same and 
giving reasons for their disapproval. Knowing these petitioners 
us substantial business men of high character, I ask the most 
careful consideration of the facts and arguments they present: 

SeRANTON Life INSURANCE Co., 
Scranton, Pa., Janwery $1, 1917. 


Hon. JouN R, Farr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar CONGRESSMAN : This week we received the telegram of which 
you will find copy inclosed. It in essence as well as substance a 
protest against Federal taxation of life insurance premiums. If enacted, 
this tax must be derived from premiums paid by individuals who on 


is 


the average are able to provide less than $2,000 of insurance for their 
dependents. To make matters worse, the tax does not appear to fall 


impartially on all policyholders, but is vitiated by unreasonable exemp- 
tions. 

Since the Scranton Life Insurance Co. has thousands of policyholders 
in the tenth congressional district, I feel sure you will exert your in 
fluence to resist for them this unwarranted imposition. 

It is worthy of note that in England life insurance premiums, being 
a function of thrift and personal economic independence, are immune 
from tax The rule there is, I believe, that even income tax holds 
exempt that part of an income which is paid for life insurance up to 
one-sixth of such income. 

It is also interesting to note that the State of Pennsylvania collects 
about $2,000,000 annually in taxes from policyholders, and of that 
amount spends only $80,000 to maintain its insurance department; the 
balance is general revenue, 

With kind regards, 

Yours, very truly, 


Wm. E. NAPipr. 


New York, January 27, 1917. 
JAMES S. MCANULTY, 
President Scranton Life Insurance Co., Seranton, Pa.: 

Democratic House caucus last night ratified provisions of proposed 
Federal emergency tevenue measure, which applies to all life insurance 
companies except those doing the business of life, health, and accident 
insurance combined in one policy issued on weekly premium payment 
plan. Tax imposed by act is computed as follows: From amount of 
taxable income as reported under Federal income-tax law deduet $5,000 ; 
also 8 per cent of your paid-in capital and paid-in or earned surplus 
and undivided profits. 'Mhe remainder, called excess profits, is taxed at 
the rate of 8 per cent. Three pertinent fundamental facts apparently 
ignored by Congress: First, over 70 per cent of the life insurance in 
the United States is mutual; second, including participating business of 
stock companies, over 86 per cent of all life insurance policies are pat 
ticipating ; third, the burden of all taxes upon the income of life insur 
ance funds falls upon the individual policyholder. Bill exempts indus- 
trial insurance where life policyholder is insured also against sickness 
and accident, but taxes policyholder who insures only his life for benefit 
of family. Average size of ordinary life insurance policy in United 
States has decreased from $2,580 in 1894 to $1,850 in 1915, showing that 
7,000,000 ordinary policyholders of United States on whom tax would 
fall are providing only this modest sum for their dependents. The 
25,000,000 industrial policyholders who would also be taxed are pro- 
viding but $134 each for their families. Would suggest that your 
officers, agents, and representative policyholders immediately communt- 
cate their views by wire and letter to their Representatives and Senators. 
Kindly advise what action is taken. 

ASSOCIATION OF Lir® INSURANCR PRESIDENTS, 
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AMERICAN Surgtry Co., or New YORK, 
Scranton, Pa., February 5, 1917. 
Hon. JOHN R. Farr, M. C., 
louse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dian Mr, Farr: The proposed 8 per cent excess profits tax in the 
Federal revenue bill would add enormously to the burden of overtaxa- 
tion already borne by surety companies. ‘This burden now consists of: 


(a) State, county, and city taxes on real estate and nonexempt per- 
sonulty. 
(b) State franchise taxes. 


(c) License tax on agents in practically all States. 
(d) State premium taxes. 

(ce) Municipal license taxes. 

(f) Special district franchise taxes. 

(g) Federal 2 ver cent income tax. 


(h) I’ederal franchise tax on capital and surplus. 

Th taxes will probably cost our company $200,000 this year. 
This sum is dispropcrtionately large to the capital stock and gross 
premium receipts of the company. It is also out of all proportion to 
the returns to our stockholders who risk their money in the enterprise. 
Other surety companies are undoubtedly taxed in the same proportion, 


The imposition, therefore, of the proposed additional 8 per cent 
excess profits tax on surety companies would, in my opinion, be ex- 
tremely unjust, and would undoubtedly adversely affect every interest 
identified with the surety business. 


In my opinion, the Federal taxing authorities can readily provide the 
revenue required for governmental purposes by taxes that are more 


general in their and less burdensome 


overtaxed.,. 


nature to those who are already 


this 




















I should be pleased to have you oppose measure if you can 
Sistently do so without any embarrassment to yourself. 

Thanking you in advance for your courtesy in this matter, I am 

Very truly, yours 
D. R. THOMAS, Manas 
SCRANTON, PaA., February 14, 191 
Hon. JOHN R. Farr 
Hlouse of Representatives, Washington, D. ¢ 

Dran Sir: We desire enter our protest against the passag of 
revenue bill H. R. 20573 in its present form, and we trust this will 
receive your earnest consideration, 

This bill we believe to be inequitable, because of its exemption to 
certain classes of income Furthermore, it discrimi Ss against part 
nerships as compared with corpora ns. You will r ize that as 
members of the New York Steck Exchange our business can ne ‘ 
conducted as orporation \ conservatively conducted isiness of 
this must of necessity provide a large surplus and undivided 
protit account to protect it against unforeseen busines nditions in 
peri of depression and financial disturbance. This rar 
tion if the character of ours to maintain small tpitals an rae 
surplus and undivided profit accounts As a matter of fact, tl! 
will and all of the assets of such an organization are essentially ! 
but ld not be capitalized. This bill necessitates an unconse1 
incr in capital ‘ount, which in turn through t Federal 
tax w places burden upon such an organization, necessitat 
cap zation of all its assets which exist only at their full 
short eriods 

We oppose no bill which levies alike upon all interest » | i 
fund or the maintenance of our Government, but is specif bill, 
whi penaliz onservatism in capitalization of business, and in effect 
i vecial tax upon a business which of its nature involves irds 

reasonably prolital but about two years in ten, should be d 
feate] and supplanted nu taxation measure whi includes | tner 
shiy corporations, and all classes of business alike. Includ ncome 
from agriculture, professional services, from business conducted in- 
dividuals, and tax every corporation and you will effect a measure 
whi will refl the sincerity of your purpose 

An acknowledgment of this communication will b ypr *y 

Very tru yours 

BrooKxs & Co 
Danish West Indian Islands. 
EXTENSLON OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. MURRAY HULBERT 
i e h \ vu di 4D 4 ib ° 
OF NEW YORK, 
In vue Houst or Representatives, 
= 
Wonday. February 19, 1917, 
On the bill (H. R. 20755) to provide a temporary government for the 


West Indian Islands, acquired by the United States from Denmark by 
the convention entered into between said countries on August 4, 1916, 
and ratified by the Senate of the United States on September 7, 1916, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, several Members of this House 
feel that $25,000,000 is teo much for this country to pay for the 
islands of St. Thomas, St. John, and St. Croix. The first 
provosal to purchase these islands was made during the ad- 
ministration of President Lincoln by Seeretary of State Seward, 
who afterwards consummated negotiations for the purchase of the 
Territory of Alaska, for which we paid Russia $7,200,000 in 1867. 
In 1866 the United States made a definite offer of $5,000,000 for 
the three Danish West Fndian Islands, which Denmark refused 
to accept, and made a ceunter proposal to sell St. Thomas and 
St. John for $10,000,000, or $15,000,000 for the three islands 
_ A compromise was subsequently effected whereby the United 
States would secure the islands of St. Thomas and St. John for 
$7,500,000, provided the consent of the people of the islands 


397 


should be formally given before the sale was consummated, and 
on January 9, 1868, out of 1,089 votes cast in St. Thomas there 
were but 22 opposed, while in St. John there were 205 vetes in 
favor and not one against the cession. The treaty was subse- 
quently ratified by the Rigsdag and signed by the King of 
Denmark, but the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
reported adversely, and the Senate declined to ratify The 
purchase of the islands was again considered during the admin- 
istrations of Presidents Harrison and Cleveland. During the 


it 


administration of President McKinley the Committee on Foreign 
Relations reported to the Senate a bill authorizing the te 
to purchase the islands for use as a naval and coaling station 
In 1902 a convention was signed for the cession to the United 
States of the islands for $5,000,000, which was ratified by the 
United States Senate but failed to secure the approval of the 
Danish Government. 

In my opinion the United States should raise the money, 
pay the price, acquire the islands, and provide a temporar) 
form of government If the value of ft! 


without further delay. 
Islands corresponds to-day proportionately 
the time of 


Danish West 
to the value of 


Indian 
laska, as it did in 1867, at 


LS pu 


} 
shia 






































chase, we shall not have lost anything; but, on the contrary 
just as there are conditions which make the acquisition of these 
islands more desirable now so do these conditions enhance the 
purchase price; and I have no doubt that there are other Gi 
ernments more willl to acquire these islands at the p 
they are offered to us than some of us think the Gov vf 
ought to be. 

At the close of the Spanish-American Wa noty hs r 
the fact that our victory was full and ete ! 
$20,000,000 to the vanquished King of Sp he p 
of exercising temporary sovereignty over the Philippine I ls 
until such time as we might have ed ited tl ) | ‘ ) 

nd independence themselves. The tio é 
Philippines temp > re, was Like S 
at any time in inter complications. Tl irc] . 
Danish West Indies is designed to be a perm: nt 2a is } 

he keep us out ¢ and ji tl ‘ t ‘ oO} r 
enable us to prot ! rt t! r% ( 

I shall vote for the bill 

Under lea to exten : emal | } torial 

ym the Gazette of Janu 0, 1917, published listrict: 

A rece dis h fi 1 Washingt ta t the 2 
hich it is sa he administration iz 1d pt i 
juired possessions in t West Indi St. Thom: st. ¢ nd S 
John, and Crab Island and the islands ad ent tl Pi R 
ot to be ineluded in this new designatior t it pre 

In «le g¢ to nal ! W 1 { eT 
West the United Stat s tollowing t! my of I pean 
ount s which have jlonies in the Cari D \ i 

orl land sentimenta il of view, i Ww i i 

dopted, for no matter what lag may oat over the ] nds the hame 

West Indies” wv alway linge to then 4 t his cor mn if 

worth while recalling what may or may not true that Columbus 
named the lovely group of islands which de ‘ an West 
Indies ** becaus Lis lief that he had I ! I Ind t 
western route 

But there is a greater significan which a 1 the pro ed 
name. It is that the first serious st has ‘ take hers f 
the West Indian Islands will be acquired by the U1 Stat t! 
’y purchase, cession, or conquest. Nothing is more rtain Tust as 
Denmark has become tired of her far-off possessions in the West Indies 
and has rid herself of what was undoubtedly a burden to her n 
time the other European Governments that still have posses 
there that are a liability to them rather than an asset w turn them 
over to the United States for the best price this country is w ng ) 
offer. If this is not done voluntarily, then the other two altern V 
cession or conquest—will bring them under the jurisdict f the 
country to which they logically belong, geographically, politically nd 
ommercially. . 

But, nevertheless, we do not think the nam: Che United States West 
ndies " should be applied to the former Danish lands or.the other 
islands when they shall have been transferred to the United States 
The style smacks of colonialism and is indicative of an int 





govern the islands after the fashion now in vogue there. ¢ 

should have no place in the government of a repub! § 

and her sister islands, as soon as the transfer from Danish t 

States rule has been effected, should be organized into a Territ 
inhabitants made citizens of the United State with tha ! 
carries with it, and as soon as possible created Stat I 
with Representatives in the Congress of the United Stat An the 
procedure is likely to prove unsatisfactory alike to th ple f th 
newly acquired possessions and to this country. 

Of course, a very large percentage of the people of th t : 
ire British, not Danish, subjects, and care will have to be exer 1 
in conferring citizenship upon the islanders that no blanket grant 
made less many receive it who will not be entitled thereto and ma 3 
be complicated for this country. But those entitled to 
ceive it immediately, and Congress owes it to the untry to s 
it that no such anomalous condition is ereated in newest pos 
sions as still exists in the case of Porto Rie 

The same dispatch stated that Secretary of State Lansing, the 5 
tary of War. and Members of Congress were debating the form of gov 
ernment best suited to the islands at the present tin Our belief, 
based upon knowiedge of West Indian conditions that the most 
helpful and the one that will prove the most beneficial to the islands, 
and which will at the same time show onr guor intent MS and suprrior 
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mot} ( ‘ if over those that have prevailed, will be a form and property. This discovery which ought to be a bless! is 
‘ overnment rel we maintained in Cuba after the close of the converted into an instrument of calamity and a cur \ i 
sper , val nd later in Panama. And the type of gov- Cf im oan instrument of calainity and a Curse to the race, 
dosend to the ands should not be a mere poli- | all to satisfy the covetous greed of ungodly passions. Tle has 
! Gen, Wood or Gen, Goethals, with a corps of | extracted the flames from the very furnaces of hell and these 
mein t With a governor of this type and sanitary ex | he has made t bev his ec ; 1. hi dated sa iat 
{ t hit the islands should soon become healthy, attractive aS lace LO Obey aS COCMBANGS, yet Chis massive power, so 
jm and as pleasure resorts for people from this | Sublime and supreme, which ought to be used to bless the world 
| With industrial energy, is applied, in great part, as a great mo- 
scant lakes aaa danaee tive power for the wholesale murder of mankind. Gunboats and 
, sp eibas > transports, dreadnaughts and leviathans, great naval mammoths 
Problems of War and the Possibilities of Peace. ep 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
Y , Y ‘ 
HON. JAMES H. DAVIS, 
OF TEXAS. 
IN roe Tlouse or RepreseNnTATIVES, 
Monday, L'¢ bruary 19, 1917. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, to maintain the stability 
of our Union, repel invasion, and perpetuate the sublime ideals 
of our democracy, our national soul, I am willing to vote billions 
from the Treasury and surrender my life and all I have if needs 
be. But to line up with the lions and bears, kings and tyrants 
of Europe in defense of a doubtful technical right and waste 
untold American blood and treasure in a war the chief result 
of which will mean more millions for Morgan and the war-mad 


munition makers followed with untold debt 
suffer my body tom 


and despair, I would 
limb from limb and my flesh fed to vultures 
before I would cast such a vote. However, a majority of Con- 
cress rules in such matters under our Constitution. In their 
aetion all loyal Americans must concur, Though their action 
nay fill my life with deepest regret I shall accept their verdict 
as the binding power of my country and acquiesce. In the midst 
of war’s most woeful calamities our President had the courage, 
the unalloyed love of democracy, and the glorious ideals of our 
Republie—which | their grandest and basic founda- 
tion in that immortal declaration which says “ all political power 

inherent in the people and all just powers of government are 
derived by of the to urge these warring 
nations to consider the questions of permanent peace, based 
upon that sacred principle that “all just powers of government 
rest upon the consent of the governed,” glorious, grand, wonder- 
ful thought, divine in concept, immortal in truth. ‘The courage 
of the expression at that time is typical of the devoted Ameri- 
canism of our President. sut why, oh, why, should we now 
ignore that doctrine and plunge this country into a foreign war 
and become the military consort of cold-blooded and cruel kings 
who look with disdain upon common manhood and consider 

the people mere chattels to serve their royal rapacity ?” 

The great normal desire of all mankind is peace. The differ- 
ence between heaven and hell is the difference between peace, 
with its placid and sweetened life, and hell, with its turmoil of 
suffering and strife. For nearly 2,000 years the followers of 
Christ have prayed and begged for peace. Millions of prayers 
wafted on the winged winds have gone to Heaven in fervent 
supplication to that end. All civilized countries have peace 
officers and courts in which they punish people for disturbing 
the peace. Following all this clamor and anguishing heart throbs 
for peace, why is it that practically the whole earth is in a bap- 
tism of fire and fury, engrossed in the turmoils of a wicked 
world-wide war? The answer is that greed and gold, kings and 
crowns, emperors and aristocrats, and cold-blooded corporations 
and combines control the earth for their own aggrandizement, 
prolit, and preferment, and with a stoic indifference and a total 
disregard for all human rights are decimating and devastating 
the earth in a rivalry for world power. This they do to augment 
their special privilege, pile more wealth in their already plethoric 
coffers, and spread their dominion for plitder. Take the profits 
out of war and the aggrandizement to the few out of conquest 
and give the people control of their governments and establish 
all governments to rest upon the consent of the governed and 
war will cease. ; 

Recounting the terrifying horrors of the present war and look- 
ing back over the pages of history, I stand abashed and amazed 
at man’s inhumanity to man. Man’s genius demonstrated by 
modern achievement makes him not only the image of his God 
but in his prowess is almost rivaling Deity itself. He has reached 
his deft hand in the azure blue, plucked the very lightnings that 
flash around the thrones in heaven and brought it to earth tame 
and submissive. But instead of devoting this great discovery 
to bless humanity he gears it up to the touch of a trigger, stores 
it away dormant in bombs and shells, and makes the most 


fine essence 


consent governed ”’ 


powerful instruments known for the destruction of human life 


and mastodons ride the bosoms of th 


-ocean, puffing and panting a 
hot and furious breath, seeking whom they may destroy and lying 
in wait, watching for the time when they can beleh forth a 
thousand pounds of shot and shell to batter down the homes and 
houses and consume the lives and labor of men. The whole 
genius of the human race seems to have been invested in devis- 
ing ways and means to curse, blight, and kill humanity. Put the 


world under the white flag of peace, turn these vast powers into 
whirling the wheels of industries and beautifying the earth and 
rendering it more healthful and habitable, and vou would make 
the world a paragon of beauty, a paradise of contentment, and 
an Eden of joy, and progress and advancement in the wonderful 
prosperity under such a program is almost immeasurable. 

While man has been able to conquer space and distance and 
can make the very air bear his messages around the world, he 
has yet never been able to conquer himsely. His greed, his 
avarice, his passions and prejudices are still the controlling 
elements of his life. It is these in man that make for war. 

After two years’ experience in the horrors of our own fratri- 
cidal conflict of the sixties, one of the leading generals of that 
war, in a term of stolid philosophy, said, ‘ War is hell.” With- 
out feeling profane in the use of the term, with strict reverence 
for my God and His laws, I want to add that if war is hell, 
then it is hellish indeed to provoke war and put our country in 
hell. 

When war prevails the golden rule becomes a myth, the 
decalogue a dead letter, the love of God and the love of man 
is lost in a riot of revenge and rapacity. 

The Golden Rule is a hollow sham— 
The lions turned loose to feed on 
Laws to protect humanity’s right 
Are lost in the frenzy of the fight, 
And the right to kill, slaughter, and slay 

Is the battle cry of the raging fray. 

The man who pleads for the laws of God 

Is goaded away with a savage prod. 

“To hell with peace!’ We must win the fight3 
In the rules of war might is right. 

Your pacifist dreams and prattle for peace 

Must be silenced, you must cease. 


the lambs; 


When Napoleon stood in front of his half-starved and ragged 
legions and told them the enemy had plenty. upon which they 
might feast, if they would only slaughter the foe and take what 
he had, he was laying down the law of loot and lust that has 
actuated most of the wars of history. All these things only 
show how false, fickle, and fraudulent is the flummery and pre- 
tence of hell when the devil assumes to be clothed in righteous- 
ness under a hypocritical pretense to vindicate national honor 
in the brutal savagery of war. 

Standing in the dreadful prospect or possibility of war to- 
day, in which we are to take part and become embroiled in the 
ruinous, ravenous, rapacious rows of Kings in the Old World, 
the cry comes up over the four quarters of the land to stand 
by the President. 

Friends, I think we have a wonderful man at the head of 
our Government—a splendid embodiment of American life. I 
love him for his greatness and his goodness. But if you want 
me to stand by the President, show me that the President is 
right; show me that the program to be played will bé@st serve 
the millions of people for whom I, in a humble way, am com- 
missioned to speak. The fathers who made our Republic, many 
of them fresh from the gory fields of battle, taking into account 
the woeful wars that have drenched the earth in blood, clothed 
Congress and the people’s representatives with the sole power 
to declare and provide for war. 

I have the highest respect and regard for our President, but 
under my oath and the obligation I assumed I am expected to 
exercise my own judgment in matters of war. Wheh I think 
of declaring war I think of the blanched faces and bleeding 
bodies of millions of men. I think of the murder machines that 
fill the air and rave over the land, floating over the bosom of 
the ocean, and even crawling on the very bottoms of the seas 
in their search for human victims. I hear the widows’ wails 
and the mothers’ moans. I hear the cries of despair and the 
dying groans that make the earth a maelstrom of misery in 
war. I see the dead and the dying in a hundred miles of 
trenches, where liquid fire, poisonous fume, leaden hail, and 
shot and shell make that trench a veritable hell. I see millions 
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SOY 


of orphan children holding out the withered hand of hunger al tude under what international law, and under what law of 


a cold and crucl war-mad world, while billions of dollars’ worth 
of food and raiment and all the blessings of life are being 
burned and blasted, go up in flames, or sink to the bottom of 
the 

Therefore, before I 
every 


seas. 
cast my vote for war I must know that 
honorable means to prevent war has been exhausted. 
The war-mad fiends, whose judgment, beclouded by the smoke 
from the Steel Trust, Powder Trust, and munition plants, who 
are already coining the blood and butchery of the European war 
into millions of dollars, cast away with scorn the man who 
plends for cool, calm consideration and prefers an honorable 
peace to a deadly, damnable alignment among kings in war. 
This element, whose heart and conscience seem to be petrified 
in hate and aflame with fury, calis with imperious demand to 
“stand by the President.” I answer, the voters last November 
stood by Wilson against war. This callous, cold-blooded call 
seems to imply that the President intends to plunge us in war. 


This I deny. But their call to stand by the President is but 
the accented echo of the same call that makes the poor, be- | 
nighted, and oppressed Russian stand back of the Czar in his | 


tyranny, that makes the German stand back of the Kaiser and 
support him in his cruelty, that has made kings and tyrants in 
every land the masters und murderers of millions of people 

I thank God that in 1776 there were brave and noble men, 
who preferred to stand for liberty rather than stand by their 
president—their king. Patrick Henry, Washington, Jefferson, 
Hancock, and hundreds of others preferred to follow the dictates 
of their own conscience and part company with their president 
their king. There was a large element of educated, strong, 
and wealthy men who raised the same cry then that the war- 
mad maniacs raise now, branding as traitors men who refused 
to stand by the king. They were Tories, and their very name 
to-day is a stench in the nostrils of liberty-loving America. 
Thanks be to the grandeur of those men who refused to stand 
by their president—the king—calling upon God on high to wit- 
ness the rectitude of their conduct, they parted company with 
him, and through seven years of struggle and misery, passing 


through fire and blood at Bunker Hill, Brandywine, Valley 
Forge, and Yorktown, they brought forth from the womb of 
eternity a Glorious Republic. 

These rampant ranters for war spread glowing headlines 


aeross the papers and with imperious unction lecture Congress 
about the sacredness of international law. If international law 
is sacred and its willful violation is a crime, then I affirm that 
England as well as Germany has from the beginning shown 


an insolent disregard for American rights and has spurned, 
contemned, and overrun every principle of international law. 
And long before Germany created a war zone or threw her 


soulless submarines in the sea, England had forbidden the peo- 
ple of the earth to use the North Sea except as she, in her 
damnable designs, was willing to admit. 

For more than two years she forbade us to trade with her 
enemies, dragged our commerce from the seas, and with pusillani- 
mous perfidy kept us from trading with Germany and Austria, 
and, through her minister of munitions and international finan- 
cial agent in this country, Pierpont Morgan, she killed the 
cotton market of the South, robbed the Southland of nearly 
$400,000,000, bought our cotton on a dead market at 5 and 6 
cents a pound, then, by the strategy of their business control 
of our country and the seductive power of their press, they in- 
duced this Government to insure that cotton against German 
attacks, while they carried it to England, France, and Italy, 
and sold it at a price ranging around 17 cents. This diabolical 
outrage was perpetrated while Germany was begging for the 
privilege of dealing with us as a free people and offering the 
southern farmer from 15 to 40 cents a pound for his cotton. 
But the jingoes tell us that England did not kill any of our 


citizens on the high seas. Ah, that is true. A part of Mr. 
Morgan’s plan was to prevent such conduct as that. We were 
Saved from murder, we were simply robbed of our money. On 


the high seas we Americans met two unscrupulous, insolent, 
and murderous robbers, England and Germany. England seut- 
tled our ships, rifled our mails, took us by the throat, and dragg 
us to her ports, robbed us of our money, then had Morgan, 
her minister of munitions in this country, issue ecards of thanks 
spread across the pages of the press in great gusto, because she 
left us alive. Germany, unable with her submarines to rob 
us without killing us, too, after warning us of her intentions 
to rob, kill, slaughter, and slay, earried out her hellish designs 
with mereiless cruelty. But when they talk to me about the 


ed 


sacred rights of international law I ask myself and ask men, | 


“How does it come that we have been forbidden for two and 
one-half years to land a cargo of our commerce on German, 
Austrian, or Turkish shores?” TI ask, too, with earnest solici- 


God, England has had the right to forbid us delivering goods 
to neutral Governments? 


Let us suppose a parable which bears a perfect analogy to 
our condition regarding the treatment Germany and England 
have given us. 

The American Goddess of Liberty, the Holy Virs our na- 
tional Union and democracy, was crossing the high seas. She 
met John Bull, who assumes to be the militant muster of the 
seas, who with shameless lechery and lust, by force of arms, 
uuitraged her, but condescended to leave her ive lt ired 
by the brutal treatment, but undismayed, sh went on he 
course, but svon met William, the conquering Kaiser, who, with 
lecherous lust and depraved design, net only outraged and de- 
spoiled her but mangled and murdered her. The treatment of 


both these heartless fiends is a dastardly crim»: never paralleled 


before except by pirates, pagans, and heathens. But when we 
condone and excuse England and put up ith her infamous, 
insolent, and infernal outrages for two years it does not strain 
my mental faculties to at least refuse to go raving mad and 
rush into war because of our unholy, ungodly, and inhuman 
treatment by Germany) The intolerant bigotry and brazen ef-" 


frontery of both of these usurpers is reprehensible, inexcusable, 
and unjustified by any rule of civilization. 
Why so frantic 


1.7 
should We 





grow and frenzied over Germany's 

infamous blockade and insulting defiance of our natural rig! 
of trade? England has had one of her royal round-.y ents 
one of her political popinjays, strutting around the lish 
| Embassy here under the royal flummery and cockades of the 
Crown, forbidding our people to carry American commerce on 
American ships under the American flag to European ports 
Without his consent for nearly two vears. Under the arrogant 
orders of this insolent cockswain cock-a-doodle-doo or royal 

rooster, I am told millions of dollars’ worth of cargoes, inclu 
ing the ships, have been dragged from the seas contiscated. Amer 
icin freemen here on American soil are forced in ignominy to 
set the gracious consent of this grandee before they are allowed 
to exercise the inalienable right of trade for which our fore- 
fathers fought, bled, and died, and for which we are now pre- 


paring to fly at the throat of Germany. 
Abraham Li id it 


ncoln sai discussing slavery under our flag: 


He who willfully denies liberty to another deserves it not himself 
and under the dispensations of a just God can not long retain it 
This Nation had denied liberty to the black man for a hun- 


dred years, but under the laws of God’s retribut 
penalty in four years of bloody war that justice 
trieved. Feeling to the fullest the providence of 
without hesitation that nations like individuals 
their sins. 

The greater part of all this fulsome, flamboyant 
about war for “national honor” is but the designing lingo of 
munition manufacturing, money loaning, bond clipping 
*‘ jingoes ’ who want to continue to puff their purse with war 
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profits. Of course they want war. Every time ship is de- 
stroyed the Steel Trust sees the hope of another contract and 
chance to scoop millions out of the miseries of murderous war. 
War means untold misery and misfortune for the masses, but 
it means mansions and palaces for the classes. Of course all 
the money-mad munition makers are war mad 

If I wanted to court laudation and praise from the Tory ele- 


ment of the press and be glorified by the jingoes, my name 
heralded as a great statesman and patriot by those who deal 


in war stocks and hope to coin the woeful calamities of our 








country into cash, I would clap my hands in a frenzy for war. 
make a furious, foaming, frothing speech, bloodthirsty and 
seething with vengeance and slaughter, and close by proposing 
to turn billions of money and bonds and our whole manhood in 
conscription over to the Steel Trust, munition makers, and 
Money Trust with instruction to save our “ nationa "a 
I would propose to mortgage the unborn for 50 years he ! 
gagged, and looted by coupon clippers evniicatos i 
soulless corporations. 

I can agree with the press and the patriots wh ‘raign G 
many for her brutal treatment. Germatr > S 
brutal, and bestial. England has been cold-blooded and 
but has been cunning enough to keep her scoundrelism cor 
whether under the influence of Morgan, her minister of 
and munitions in this country, or otherwise, I am not pr 
to say, but her venal conduct has been smothered while G 
many’s has been headlined and heralded as hideous bey 1 
scription. 

The United States met two pirates, highway robbers on the 
seas—Germany and England—beth malignant, mercenary, and 
voracious. England waylaid us with gunboats and tugs, scut- 
tled our ships, and took millions of our property, but con- 
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descended to let us pass with our lives if we would raise no row 
about the robbery, turning us loose on parole of honor to be 
quiet, Submissive. 

Germany, more stern, rabid, resentful, rapacious, and bigoted, 
wavlaid us with submarines, savage sea dogs, claiming we car- 
ried contraband, shot dynamic thunder under us, tore us asun- 
der, and sent persons and property to the bottom of the sea. 

Now, it seems Morgan and his minions and some good people 
and all the jingoes who demand war at any price want us to 
venerously forgive England’s infamous robberies and send our 
noble Army over to help her catch and kill the other robber. 
‘Tro do so, in my opinion, would well befit the ethics of hell and 
merit the admiration of the devil. The whole structure of our 
lurge cities is infested with big business marplots and war 
plots. Wall Street, Morgan, and his plunderbund want to 
reguild and their allied war bonds with the blood of 
Americ wldiers and seamen in helping England to vanquish 
Germany. 

My father had seven granduncles in the Revolutionary War ; 


emboss 


an 


200 years of American ancestry make up my title to American | 


citizenship. I am neither pro-German nor pro-English; I am 


an American who believes war is hell and feel that I am serv- 
ing my God in the grandest degree and serving my country in 


the sublimest sense when I insist on using all honorable means 
to keep my country out of that hell. 
I refuse to be stampeded by the abnormal and unnecessary 
war spirit that is raging through our country, 
‘ Vengeance mine,” saith the Lord, and 


and other exciting influences to 


I refuse through 
become embroiled 


Is 


vengeance 


in «a war conducted by kings, emperors, and despots for con- 
quest and aggrandizement in an effort to determine which 
:mong those despots shall be able to dominate as a world | 
power, 

The present war experience has convinced me that though | 


a nation may have the biggest fleet, with the biggest gunboats 
float, it is helpless in a sea infested with submarines. 

England’s experience in trying to land on Turkey convinced 
me thrt a helpless country, so far as the navy is cons 
cerned, can with a few hundred thousand dollars’ worth of sub- 
marines and mines make it impossible for the most powerful 
navy afloat to land on her shores. 

The international laws were made when the whole world 
filled with slaves, serfs, and peons, when the seas were 
covered with pirates, and when piracy, under letters of marque, 
made highway robbery on the seas legal, when the conscience 
of civilization made cold-blooded and premeditated murder 
honorable by the codes of dueling. All things have changed. 
Modern warfare and implements of war are so immeasurably 
ineans of communication and transportation 

more rapid, that it is unreasonable to expect nations 
to-day to be governed by those obsolete, inapplicable, 

nad effete rules warfare. Nations in war are expected to 
put forth their most efficient and effective service. When a 
Hiation must use its and be at its best to grapple with its 
ehemy in contlict it may be expected to use its most terrible 
instruments and use them in their most terrible and destructive 
capacity. To talk to them as Sunday-school pupils and point 
them to the laws of God and the principles of humanity 
sweetness not wasted on the desert air, but poured into a rotten 

ink hole of savage brutality. 

Now, in this hour of agitation and anxiety, while we are yet 
supposed to have our consciousness and our senses, the damna- 
ble war craze runs so rampant that the man who dares to talk 
of peace and stands for the glory ef God and pleads with prayer- 
ful anxiety for calm and conscientious consideration is met with 
insolent jibes, jeers, and calumny covered with condemnation 
and scorn by the war-crazed cranks who clamor and scream 
for blood and butchery, craving to_revel in the brutalities of war. 
if we as Americans thus manifeft such reckless disregard for 
the laws of God and the rules of righteousness, what can be 
expected of the nations already drawn in battle line and mowing 
each other down by the million. Friends, I stand without tremor 
or dread to declare myself a man of peace. The God of the uni- 
verse, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—our God—knows 
no double standard of honor, mercy, love, and justice. What 
did God mean when He said from the mystic heights of Mount 
Sinai, “ Thou shalt not kill”? Did He mean that some lonely 
man out in the fastness of some forest should be forbidden to 
kill, then turn nations loose to kill by the millions? Did He 
mean that men acting as individuals must not kill, and intend 
that nations should manufacture great monster machines of war 
to plow the earth and plunge the oceans in their savage rage 
of murder, death, and desolation? Did He mean that when you 


even 
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murder an individual and destroy his property you are a vil- 
Jain and a criminal, but when you organize in the name of goy- 
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ernment and prate about “national honor” and national dig- 
nity and lead a ravenous rampage of carnage and conquest and 
murder millions in heartless cruelty, despoil the virtue of their 
women, rob them of their homes, that you are a patriot and a 
hero? Let me answer—ten thousand times, no! I am one of 
those who believe that nations, like individuals, must atone for 
their sins. “The wages of sin is death” applies to nations as 
well as individuals. When a nation spurns, contempts, reviles, 
defies, denies, and repudiates the laws of God aad goes on a 
maddened rage of murder to stifle, strangle, and crush the life 
out of millions and with wanton, woeful, unscrupulous venality 
tears asunder helpless homes, kills the people, and confiscates 
their property, I say now to that nation, “ The wages of sin is 
death. Whatsoever a nation soweth, that shall it also reap.” 
When a nation sows to the flesh, sows to the buse, vicious, venal 
life of the flesh, it challenges the vengeance of God, and under 
the laws of a just God does not deserve to live, and of its own 
depravity corrodes, cankers, and rots at the base and tumbles 
into wreaking ruin like Babylon, the mother of harlots, filled 
with “abomination and filthiness.” When God Almighty told 
man that he should forgive his brother who offended him seventy 
times seven he put 490 offenses between the offender and the 
offended before a row should occur. With this wonderful care 
and anxiety that our God manifests to keep down a row, keep 
down war, can it be conceived that He meant for a Nation 
like the United States to fly into a fury and plunge millions of 
people into untold agony and death, simply because Germany 
committed some overt act of violence when we had been con- 
doning and forgiving England’s nefarious, insulting robbery 
for two years? Nay, verily. 

A fiery evangel of democracy has been sweeping over the earth 
for a generation. It has been spreading universal education, 
intelligence, and social elevation. It has laced and interlaced 
the world in commercial communication and business relation. 
It has broken down the barriers that prevented the free inter- 
course of governments in the past and has put humanity on a 
higher plane, moving onward and upward, and this, in my opin- 
ion, is a direful death grapple, instigated by kings and their 
clans to decide which shall be the supreme world power. But, 
sirs, I believe that in this age of intelligence and information 
the dispensations of a just God will intervene and deny any 
nation the right to be the dominating world power. The world 
itself will make a world court, a system of world colleges, and, 
finally, a world parliament to control the world’s international 
affairs, so as to prevent any two or more nations from inter- 
fering with the world’s peace, prosperity, and happiness by 
instigating and perpetrating a cruel war. 

It has only been a short while back in our own history when 
the anthems of peace, universal peace, were sung in a glad 
refrain throughout our land, along with the heart swells of a 
new freedom, championed by Woodrow Wilson, W. J. Bryan, 
and a thousand tongues known to fame in our country. This 
glorious sentiment, born of the love of God and the God-given 
rights to life, liberty, and happiness, must not be supplanted, 
overthrown, and cast aside for the pernicious rules, laws, and 
customs, the ruinous relics of paganism known as war. Let 
this Government, standing by the people and for the people, 
representing a government of the people, whose foundations are 
laid in the grandest principles of heaven on earth, set the pace 
and in the name of God, in the name of humanity, acting under 
the transcendent principles of the golden rule and the decalogue, 
abolish the hellish doctrine that makes wholesale murder, slaugh- 
ter, rapine, and plunder honorable under the cruel codes of war. 

The jingoes and champions of war at any price tread the front 
deck of the ship of state and prance up and down the highways 
of our country looking with scorn upon men who say wer is 
eruel, cold-blooded, and calamitous and who beg for calm con- 


sideration. They tell us with an air of unetious disdain 
that they stand for national honor, national dignity. These 
terms have a charming, sweet, and savory meaning. With 


such terms the war fiends and murder-mad maniacs expect to 
eajole the careful, conscientious men of our country into stand- 
ing still while they and their pals stampede us into a terrible 
war. “National honor and national dignity.” These terms 
would have far more sacred meaning to me if I did not know 
that every page of history certifies that many of the most 
heinous crimes, ruthless and venal conduct ever committed by 
men have been perpetrated under these terms. Whole nations, 
innocent and helpless, have been ravaged, ruined by some mur- 
derous conquering tyrant, who, like a cold-blooded colossus, 
trampled it to death in the name of national honor and national 
dignity. I might begin with Xerxes, come down the bloody 
pages with Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon, and a thousand others 
who drenched the earth with blood, prostituted every law of 
justice, merey, and honor, debased every decree that was made 











to protect the rights of men, making greed their god and ven- 
geance and venality their virtue, murdered millions in cold 
blood, spreading terror and devastation throughout the known 
earth. All this calamitous, egregious, and unscrupulous conduct 
was committeed in the name of national honor and national 
dignity. 

Rome with ruthless rapacity pounced down on the sacred city 
of Jerusalem, the seat of government of God’s chosen people, 
the people who had saved the history of creation and civilization, 
the people who had given to earth the glorious codes the hand 
of God had chiseled in tablets of stone on Mount Sinai, a people 
who had walked with and talked with God. With torchlight 
and terror, in conflagration and crime, Rome burned, ravaged, 
and desolated the holy city, sacked its sacred temples and 
shrines, confiscated and appropriated the accumulated wealth 
of ages, manacled and bound tens of thousands of her sons and 
daughters as slaves, plowed up their fields and gardens and 
sowed them in salt to render them sterile and barren, seeking 
to enforce starvation on all who might have escaped her 
slaughter and her slave pens, She then issued an edict exiling 
forever from the sacred soils of Judea and Jerusalem the rem- 
nant of the Jewish race that the Roman eagles could not catch 
or kill. All this was done in the name of the honor, the glory, 
the dignity, the patriotism of Rome. 

Scipio, 2 Roman proconsul and general, returned to Rome 
in a great pageant as one of the earth’s most monstrous and 
mighty murderers. He came with the most stupendous and 
dazzling display of dress parade, pomp, and splendor the world 
has ever known, having looted in merciless, marauding warfare 
two continents, murdering and robbing in cruel cupidity mil- 
lions of victims, making their flower of manhood slaves and the 
flower of their womanhood liaisons-concubines, to serve the lust 
of the venal conquerors. All these crimes against God and man, 
unscrupulous villanies against feminine virtue and chastity were 
enacted under the sweet terms of national honor, national dignity, 
and patriotism, and then, as now, if a man dared to plead for 
peace he was pointed to as a political reprobate, void of all na- 
tional honor, and guilty of every stage of treason. And if men 
like Mr. Bryan and myself had lived in those days and plead for 
the glory of God and the grandeur of men for peace on earth 
and good will among men and asked for calm consideration in 
the name of God and humanity we would have been condemned 
as guilty of traitorous treason and fed alive—as they did 
then—to wild beasts in the amphitheaters, while the conscience- 
less crowd, the Roman aristocracy, and foes of humanity shouted 
in fiendish joy. 

All honor to President Wilson when he urged a peace among 
the belligerent nations of Europe, resting upon the sacred 
ground—the foundation for all democracy—the consent of the 
governed. When he put that plea on the wires and shot it with 
lightning speed into the face of the kings and crowns of the 
earth, it served as the bedrock and foundation of his note for 
peace, which was one of the grandest epochs in the history of 
statecraft. The Declaration of American Independence, in 
which that sacred principle was first laid, stands like a beacon 
light on the ocean of life to guide the liberty-loving sons and 
daughters of men everywhere to the God-given goal of freedom. 
To send such a declaration to the kings and crowns, so-called royal 
rulers, who have made and are now making the whole Continent 


of Europe a round-up station of royal robbers and rapacious | 


rulers, seemed like the irony of fate. Every tongue in the page 
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of her history tells us how they have vanquished the weaker | 


nations, apportioned the earth’s surface among themgelves. Its 
teeming treasures of natural wealth they have confiscated and 
called it their own. The people themselves are political peons, 
serfs, subordinates, and slaves to the infamous system. 

The present war, the most dreadful and ruinous the world has 
ever known, is an unscrupulous scramble for pelf and plunder, 
a death grapple in which millions are forced to struggle and 
die in order to increase the territory of enthroned tyrants and 
extend the sway of royal satraps. That war is a king's high- 
way of horrors, in which millions are murdered and maimed and 
wounded, that kings may continue their carnival of royal ra- 
pacity, princes prolong their pillage, lords extend their lootings, 
while they live in leisure and luxury under forms of law, legally 
devouring the substance of humanity that they may surfeit their 
voluptuous life in royal splendor, It is— 

A pell-mell of perfidy, a bedlam of strife ; 
Where millions are robbed of property and life; 
Where women are forced into lives of shame, 
And all that done in government's name. 

But the jingoes jibe, jeer, sneer, and sniff at the peace-loving 
patriots of America and tell us that we ought to join the allies, 
for they are fighting for liberty and freedom; that the allies 
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are fighting for the liberty and life of small and helpless nations. 
My God! What a travesty on truth! Was Russia fighting for 
liberty and the right of small and helpless nations when she 
ground the life out of Poland under the iron heelof her tyranny? 
Was she fighting for liberty when she put the midnight of 
death into the heart of half a dozen other small nations in the 
last half a century? Does she stand for liberty when she 
sends a man who dares to read the American Declaration of 
Independence in exile to the frozen icebergs of the north, to 
strave or be devoured by polar bears? Was England fighting 
for liberty and freedom and rights of small governments when 
she marched her millions into South Africa and snuffed out 
the light that blazed in the heart of two young Republics in 
the Boer War, and made them conquered dominions of the king? 
Was England fighting for the liberty of small and helpless gov- 
ernments when she has stood for an age with her iron heel on 
the throat of Ireland and with her strong right arm rifled the 
pockets of her people? England might debate and defend her 
rule in India and black man’s Africa upon the same doubtful 
philosophy that we defend our rule in the Philippines—that we 
are holding a dark and benighted people under the sunlight of 
civilization and lifting them to a higher plane. But how can 
she defend her tyrannical rule over Ireland? The Irish were 
famous in song, art, letters, learning, poetry, and patriotism and 
stood among the nations of the earth like a charm and a magnet, 
dazzling in intelligent splendor when she was crushed and con- 








quered. England, with merciless avidity, murdered her and 
robbed her of her national life. In every land and in every 
tongue throughout the civilized world the Irishman has meas- 


ured well and made good in every contest. 
Ireland! Ireland! Erin’s Isle, 
Where the serpent was banished by a Saint, 
Where martyrs to freedom 
Still march to the stake, 
Without blemish or blush or taint, 
Where patriots perish for freedom's 
While tyrants triumphant stand, 
For might is right in tyrant’s laws, 
And usurpers rule the land. 

Do you mean to tell me that Russia, the most absolute, arro- 
gant, and damnable despot on earth, is fighting for liberty and 
the rights of man? My God, what must be the condition of 
the perverted mind that makes the claim. You had as well tell 
me that the Devil is preaching the Gospel of Christ. 

I have no resentment in person against the mad clamors for 
war at any price. I am sure that Morgan and men 
who make millions out of war, want more war and want America 
in the midst of war. It means that they and their bond-holding 
brigades can move into mansions and clip coupons for 50 vears 
and devour the substance, toil, energy, and enterprise ot 
American people on the interest account for war loans. 
course they want war. God has told us wherever a ma 
ure is, his heart is there also. Morgan and his clan's treasure, 
nearly two billion strong, invested in the government | 
and securities of the allies. When they made that investment 
they underwrote the stability and perpetuity of these Govern- 
ments. Hence their heart with the allies. Their treasure 
is there, and whether Mr. Carraway, of Texas, Mr. Moore of 
Pennsylvania, and other splendid peace-loving Americans, ever 
make good their charge that a large portion of the metropolitan 
press is under control of Morgan’s money and leading us head- 
long into war or not, it is reasonable to suppose that when these 
* big-business ” bankers, who have extorted hundreds of millions 
from the American people through corporate commercial canni- 
balism, would readily feel it necessary to organize a vast press 
syndicate to prostitute the conscience of the American people, 
smother the truth of England's offense, magnify the 
offense of Germany into national outrage, and use every means 
possible to produce such a condition as would force this great 
Republic to help crush Germany and make that investment se- 
cure. These myrmidons of mammon, these mercenary minions 
of the war gods, maddened by their thirst for blood and lust for 
loot, would gladly plunge this Nation into war, baptize it in 
blood, submerge it in sorrow, fill the land with desolation 
despair, in order to add more millions to already huge 
piles of sordid wealth and gatlier more gold as the heart of our 
Nation bled. Of course, it is very natural for them to want and 
have a “ patriotic’ press. Oh, no; I mean a “* paidriotic 
Set that press apart, sanctify it to the service of “ national hone: 
national dignity,” all of which must mean that 1 St 
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the United States 
must become an ally to the allies and help whip Germany. Thie 
metropolitan press, sanctified and made pure patriots by Mor 
gan’s millions, could by cunning deception, fiction, and fraud 
beguile the consciénce of the country and, through the boards of 
trade in big cities dominated by big business, sandbag the 
people, malign and traduce grand, glorious, and good men like 
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tryan, covering them with falsehood, villifieation, and slander, 
ery down every real friend of the people, the lovers of God and 
humanity, and anagnify every political puppet as a great patriot 
who with blatant bravade and bigetry boasted and prattled about 
how he loved the national honor and national dignity. 

Let the subtle tongues of those that erave murder and misery 
rail and vaunt for war if they cheose, but I stand with Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and a thousand glorious statesmen and thank 
God that 3,000 miles of briny deep rolls between us and those 
gory battle fields, and say to you that when the English lion, 
the German dachshund, the French bear, the grizzly bear of Rus- 


sin, and the rest of those devouring carnivorous beasts are | 
engaged in this deadly struggle let Uncle Sam take the advice | 


of Washington's Farewell and Jefferson’s glorious teachings 
and refuse to be embroiled in the rapacious rews. By so 
doing we can save our national henor, save our national dig- 


nity, stand for the glory of God and the grandeur of men, | 


and refuse to become a part of that ravenous war which de- 
mands that the law of God must give way to the lew of lust 
and loot while the continent runs red with human bleod and 
reeks in cruel and criminal corruption. But they tell us 
with a loud acclaim that Germany, without the love ef God 
or the dread of hell, began this war. To that I answer that the 
Christ I adore said, “ Let him that is without guilt cast the first 


stone.” Tested by this law can anyone say that England, Rus- | 


sia, or any of the allies are not guilty? Oan they stand up in 
Christian purity and punish Germany when a score of dead, 
destroyed, and desolated governments are skeletons in their 
closets as the result of wars they themselves in consciousless 
cruclty started? But let it be admitted that with malice afore- 


thoucht, murder in her heart, longing for cruel conquest, she 
Geriuiany—started the slaughter. And yet I answer that the 


crowh on every head and the titles that give them seats on 
every throne in Europe has been bought and held in butchery 
by crushing, killing, destroying, outraging every known prin- 
ciple of liberty, demoeracy, and the rights of man in which the 
whole continent has been saturated and soaked in the blood of 
millions of innocent victims. And if Germany started that war, 


and started it with venal design for conquest, she was only fol- | 


lowing a common custom that has been enacted by kings, em- 


perors, and tyrants through all the whole pages of history. | 


Hardly a page in the history of continents that has not been 
made gory, gruesome, dark, direful, and damnable by the action 
of conquering kings, whose depraved lives have led to untold 


misery, outrage, and wrong. History tells us a thousand times | 


where the tramping legions of conquering kings swooped down on 
some helpless country, like the eagle on the lamb, and bere if 
away as a victim of prey. 


If Germany started the war, it is uscless, an idle dream, | 


to expect her now to acknowledge the guilt, confess her wrong, 


quit fighting, and ask for terms. You could as well expect the | 


wolf that broke into your sheepfold and took away your lamb 
to step fighting your dogs. The wolf got the lamb, but she 
would stand at the door of the cave in which lie her whelps 
and fight a thousand hounds until death destroyed her power. 
Germany, like the wolf, is standing at the door of her cave; 
She hears the pitiful wail of her hungry whelps im the cave, 
and in that cendition the dachshund of Germany will fight a 
thous:ind British lions and Russian bears till death destroys 
her power to resist. But in God’s name, why should we cross 
the ovean and mix in the miseries of that war? We are now 
at peace in the midst of a wonderful prosperity; then let us 
have contentment and speak and think of kindness; let us 
be sune and not savage; let us be reasonable and not rapacious ; 
let us be kind and net cruel; let us have some respect for 
righteousness ; let us remember that over the archway that spans 
the golden gate of heaven is enscrelled im letters of living light 
these transcendent terms given by an omnipotent God for the 
guidunce of men when he said, “ Whatseever ye would that men 
should de to you, do ye even so to them.” There are a thousand 
honorable ways to keep out of this war. Then let us keep 
cool. Malice, hatred, and vengeance poison the fountains of 
humanity and put mankind under the passiens of a_ brutal 
instinct in which reason is lost and rapacity runs rampant. 
If war is hell, every nation at war is in hell. Germany, 
surrounded by battle lines on every side in which a holecaust 
of savage slaughter is swathing down thousands of soldiers, 
the allies having her whole empire under siege through an 
almost world-wide war zone, sees herself in close proximity 
to sbsolute ruin. She sees her homes and the jtoved ones 
therein standme just in front ef approaching starvation, in 
which the wolf of hunger is to haunt a hwndred thousand homes. 
In this condition, if war is hell, she realizes that she must 
soon slide down into the bottomless pits of that hell. In such 


a case every ferocious and fiendish element ef animal life is 
kindled into action. 

A drowning man will caich at a straw, 

A dreadful necessity knows no law, 

Hence moral rules and moral creeds 

Must all give away to direful needs, 

Virtue gives way to venality, then, 

With no regard for the rights of men. 

Contemplating the marching millions and the stifling, starving, 
| innocent mothers and children, the heartaches and heartburns, 
| the woe and want, the travail and tears, the indescribable ser- 
| row, and the heinous crimes and ‘horrors that make up the 
record of that war which now blights the Continent of Europe, 
I pray God and plead with the contrelling influences of my 
country to let us stand erect undismayed on our ewn shores, 
deing in Durope as we did in Mexieo—-warn our people out of 
the war zone—and let those bloodthirsty tyrants carry on their 
ervel and calamitous war. It is bad enough, ungedly enough, for 
| them to spill each other's bleed; but that is their country, the 
country in which God gave them birth and existence, and it is 
net my province to forbid them action. Would to God that 
they could be persuaded to stop their bleedy strife! A few 
weeks ago we were leading the world and pleading for peace, 
setting a most glorious example for the world’s war-mad peo- 
ples. To-day we are the only neutral nation that has broken 
off relations with Germany. Sad, indeed. To-day we are ask- 
ing the neutral nations of the world to join us in severing rela- 
tions with Germany, which the world considers a prelude to 
wur. May God intervene. May peace prevail. May Woodrow 
Wilson walk the paths of peace, resisting all blandishments, 
allurements, and beguiling envirenments which would lead us 
into war. For more than two years he, with the wisdom of 
his council and Congress, has kept us out ef war, for which 
20,000,000 mothers and glorious people throughout our land gave 
to him heart blossoms of gratitude in his reelection. While the 
maelstrom of war rages in woeful disaster and reckless ruin 
desolates the continent in despair, my heart mingles with the 
muses in melancholy forebedings : 

O “ dove of peace,”” where hast thou flown? 
Is ‘there no peace on earth”? 

Did the angles sing a false refrain 
When they sang at our Savior’s birth? 


| 
| 
| 


Will greed and gold forever rule 
And fill the world with strife? 
Is there no way to stay these wars 

And reckless waste of life’ 


Shall gun thunders never cease 
And dying millions moan, 
While we feed the dogs of war 
On human flesh and bone’? 


Then answering back from other shores 
I heard the whisperings say : 

We're now in the darkness that precedes 
A glorious coming day, 


When man shall take his murderous guns 
And make of them plowshares ; 

And loving God be free from war 
With all its toils and snares ; 


When men and women everywhere 
Will love and trust each other 

And leok to Ged as father of all 
And all mankind as brother. 





Establishment of a Probation System in the United States 
Courts, Except in the District of Columbia. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MURRAY HULBERT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In roe House or Rerpresenrarives, 
Monday, 'ebruary 19, 1917. 
Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me, 
I desire to extend my remarks by printing an exchange of com- 
munications between Hon. James J. Hoey, of the Catholic ‘big- 
| brotherhood movement, of New York, who has been actively 
interested in aiding the enactmept of this legislation, and myself. 
The communications are as follows: 


FlouSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 29, 1916, 


Hon. JAMES J. Hopy, 
80 Matden Lane, New York City. 
My Dear Commrssioner: In October, 1915, on an occasion that you 
and I visited the New York Catholic Protectory with United States 
Marshal Thomas D. McCarthy, you suggested to me ‘the advisnbitity 
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of introducing a bill authorizing the appointment of probation officers | these. the question of which party rm ! i 
to take care of just uch cases, “uw 7 “1 : 
. > 2 : . . eve austry. 
I gave a great deal of consideration to this subject, but upon the ry indu one ’ heal 
convening of Congress on December 6, 1915, a bill was introduced by When principles are believed in by a set of ‘ C 1s l 
Congressman I[AYDEN, of Arizona (1. R. 42), a copy of which is here-| a free country, a duty which tl \ ‘ Py ‘ 
with inclosed, and a similar bill was introduced the following day PY | and defend such principles, so th: d 
Senator Owen (S. 1092), a copy of which is also herewith inclosed. Po — < 
I concluded to direct my efforts to the consideration of whichever of for the common good and it Ms ( be 
these bills would be first reached for consideration in the respective | demonstrated. There is no bett 
Houses in which they Bayi been introduced. tion of ; ‘tical nein) +} thr 
: i : , a ; a politica rinciple than thi ¢ 
On January 21, 1916, Congressman SBIGEL, of New York, introduced a For I i . P re _ ; 
similar measure, in which he proposed the designation of a ! shal or many years pas © two ereat | n 
instead of the appointment of the probationary officer. have been the Democratic and Republicar 
None of these bills have passed, but on March 20 1916, Charl L. The time wa hen the Democratie P: 
Chute ecretary of the New York State Probation Con. initssion, addre ed | — I Bore ts , . 7 oy 
a letter to Senator Owen, inclosing a brief in support of the bill it pies. { Was Lor free trade, fol 3 © 
troduced by him and Mr, HAypmEN, and the same has been mace : tariff, for free silver, against i eri S 
document, and I take pleasure in inclosing a copy therewith. ; a limited central gov | Y | 
I believe that some action by the Catholic Brotherhood would help has alwa ‘ ere ied 
in securing favorable consideration in this mre ae and I should be — always stood REA eaen ( y S ( 
very glad to know its position in the matt and to be of any service | 1t has recognized at all times t each pre ec ( 
possible in aiding it ooperation at least of a gravity 
With kind personal regards, 1 am, ea : Y ga 3 
Sincerely, yours, Mvurray Hv! ve party to prove eithel s 0 rl 
— political principle. In power the ID on ed 
New ¥ I hon of its principles, an hi 1) lol ] Ost lt | C 
Hon. MurRRAY HULBERT, neither free trade nor free ; os Ala tk 
House of R pre sentatives, Wa } ston, D. Ct. Hic Li et Lbratlcie rel il ‘ sit i i 
¢ ' } » | nO YY "I1tte a "ey lf aritl oOo tar as | ‘ ( ‘ 
My Dear CoNnGRESSMAN: I wish to thank you very much for your } written & revenue tart. © ‘ 
letter of December 29, inclosing copies of bills now efore Congress | the Constitution it has abolished S 
relative to the establishment of a probation system in the Federal courts. | highly centralized government in power. 
a necessity of a probation system in the Federal courts is a subject | SA aN : 
: : : ; re Under Con led b e Dp f 
which you and I have often discussed and are agreed upon. I am sure | oe , ; : 
That if such a system receives the sanction of the law it will due | Jefferson power has in four brief ye 
in no small measure to the earnest and active support which you ar¢ | Central Government to control ithin ft] eve ian 
giving the proposition. - | building aads. the anars nl lies nee “ss 
It is my purpose to call the attention of various Catholi ocieties, | haga E of road th operation otf \ tories, é l 
who are interested in social-w elfare work, to this matter and urgt in schools, the grading of cotton and of grain, the 
them to use their influen n behalf of the bill. I warehouses, and to some extent the way in whi ( 
‘hanking ve for your spl ( s ) a cause, am, * : : 
ee ee ee ee ee be bought and sold. Every principle which De rat 
ours, very truly, ‘ : 
JAMES J. Hory. asserted has been abandoned. We now find it cl ne ; 
own the powerful central government which Jeffers dl 
..| and denounced; a central national bank, such as Jac ‘ 
Address of Hon. William S. Bennet Before the Young Men’s| ctroyed: and even a protective tariff, such as Cleveland so 
| 


Republican Club of New Haven, Conn., on Lincoln’s | solemnly warned the country against, for this very Congress 
Birthday. has ena ted a prorecuve tari on dy st iis tor the ¢ xpress pur- 
spstichists pose of establishing the dyestuffs industry in this country. 
ees Soe . sc imal asia The Democratic Party does not now stand for any political 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS principle which it has ever advocated in the 
on from the personality of its candidate for the Presidency,. it 
> : Z ai —_— had nothing to discuss in the recent campaign except the Ten 
13! O N ‘ JO H N () . I I L sO N 9 Commandments and the beatitudes. To the discussion of these 
> CONN ROmLOnm religious topics the Democratic Party brought all the emotional 
OF CONNEC‘ Pict r, enthusiasm natural to very recent knowledge. De 
In tHe House or Representatives, orators induced men to vote for Mr. Wilson by argum 
followed to their logical conclusion, would more prope 
induced them to join the church. 
TITS ' There can be no party division on the laws of Sinai or t 
Mr. 'TILSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to | me rae — J sa ( va ; 1 on é 
i | beautiful an ider ethics of Jesus 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address deliv- | The D _ ee phe 7 aa ¥ 
. r , 1e cratic ar having now ofh \ SCOV eres 
ered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET] on Lin Daa eg : a % + lg oe S 
coln’s Birthday before the Young Men’s Republican Club of | CXStence of these great truths, can never win anothe 


Monday, February 19, 1917. 


New Haven, Conn by discovering them again. 
The address is as follows: Phe Fapec Conversion « f os eee a oer a 
sage even of protective-tarifl! laws has unquest 


Appress OF Hon. WitttaM 8S. Benner Berore THE YounG Men’s | effect on the Republican Party. Men say, “ What is the 
REPUBLICAN CLUB OF NEW HAVEN, CONN., ON LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, ence, any way? J If the Democratie Party is n pass 
Peace is the normal condition of our country. Its problems | such as those which we have always advocated and has \- 
never cease. War is an abnormal condition. Its problems are | doned, in practice, the enactment into law of the theories h 
few. In war we knowingly sacrifice economic, industrial, and | we know to be dangerous, why is not the choice simply om 
governmental advance to the present need of the country. While | tween candidates? 
there may be advance in a country during a war, such adva ince | Unless we can clearly demonstrate the difference, m« will 
is accidental or incidental. The one fundamental aim of gov- | ask that question in 1920 as they did in 1916. 
ernment during a war is and ought to be the successful prosecu- ai What then are our distinctive principles? Are we the heirs 


tion of that war and its ultimate success. of the social-justice features of the 1912 platform of the Pr 
Kor two reasons, therefore, I make no allusion to the present | gressive Party? Neither our party nor the Democratic Party 
disturbed condition of our relations with Germany. F Rt is. That part of the Progressive P latte ] 


problems of the German situation are not permanent pr 


P: ! « 
sented views held and still held a men and Wome of nit 
tl } , 


lems ; and, second, now that the Government has taken its stand | in the two great parties but in e Prohil l i S : 
in a matter affecting our foreign relations, a good citizen has | Parties as well. That part of the Progressive plat vas 
but one duty—stand by the Government. really a re ‘ligious propaganda. It was first expressed 

But side by side with the war go on the same pursuits as in | General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, meeting \ 
more peaceful times. It is to matters affecting these that I] lantie City in 1910, Subsequently it was indorsed 
wish to address myself. federal council of the Churches of Christ in Ameri: 

Are such pursuits affected by political parties? What is a] senting substantially all Protestant Christian denomii 
political party? Are political parties necessary? What is the It brought many adherents to the Progressive Pat 


Republican Party, and what are some of its present duties? because the aim and purpose of that propaganda w 
A political party is a group or aggregation of men drawn | is high and unselfish. So far as experience proves 

together by a common belief in a set of principles usually affect- | governmentally sound and useful those propos 

ing governmental, industrial, or economie eqnditions. into law, no matter what party is in power. 





There is no pursuit in peaceful times that is not affected by Possibly the Republican Party is a littl re yp nently 
the party in power at any given period. ‘The two questions of | friendly to such legislation than is the Den atic Party, but 
the tariff and of methods of internal taxation alone touch every | it can not honestly claim that there are net men in the Demo 
industry of our land, As the two great parties differ as to! cratic Party who really believe in them alss 








A0A 


Men say we must have more than one or two issues. Have 
we us a people become so volatile and frivolous that it requires 
the presence of many issues to insure our attention? 

[am not afraid of only one or two issues if they are good ones. 
In 1896 we had but two—sound money and a protective tariff. 
Bul they were fundamental issues which we made the people 
understand. 

Our stand on so-called imperialism and the tariff and in pro- 
tection of the courts won for us again in 1900. Mr. Roosevelt 
won largely on his personality in 1904, and our momentum of 
12 years of wise and good government carried us through the 
eampaign of 1908, with Mr. Taft well liked and respected 
as our candidate and Mr. Bryan as the candidate of Democracy. 
We split in 1912, reunited in 1916, and wherever we made the 
tariff the issue, as in this State, we won. The first great prin- 
ciple, then, which differentiates us from the Democrats is our 
advocacy of a protective tariff. Why is the tariff more impor- 
tant as a party principle than the so-called social-justice plan? 
Becuuse unless we maintain the American wage we can not 
maintain American ideals, including social justice. 

After the war we shall face a desperate commercial strife, 
with men siarpened by stress, disciplined by drill, hardened by 
hardship, and under the compelling urgency of the payment of 


large war indebtedness. Under our present 9 per cent. tariff 
we are naked to our industrial enemies. 
The Democratic Party, under stress, may occasionally pass 


an inadequate and imperfect tariff bill for a particular industry, 
but it will never attempt a bill of a protective character framed 
in every schedule to meet the situation after the European war. 

The second serious but homely issue which we shall be called 
upon to raise is that of economy. 

With the Democratic Party in power economy is to be found 
in its platform only, never in its performance. 

President Wilson has made many addresses to Congress and 
sent many messages, but in no single instance has he vigorously 
advocated economy, and under his administration expenditures 
have increased by leaps and bounds. 

Representative RATNEY, a prominent Democratic Member of 
the House, said several weeks ago that our next year’s budget, 
in a time of peace, would be greater than that of Russia, enter- 
ing by that time on her fourth year of war. No Democrat at- 
tempts to defend his party's riotous record of expenditure. 

Our third great issue is :n old-fashioned one, bedded in honor 
and justice. It is 50 years since our country made the negro a 
citizen and by constitutional provision guaranteed him every 
right of a citizen. In a number of the States this provision is 
notoriously disregarded. As Republicans we have been crimi- 
nally negligent in our neglect to enforce this constitutional pro- 
vision. What greater issue can there possibly be than that of 
sturdy and eflicient support of our Federal Constitution ? 

Now the results of failing to enforce it are being made patent 
to us. The negro does not vote in the South, but he exists as 
an individual when the census taker comes around, and the 
black citizen counts as much as the white citizen in making up 
the total number of people in a State. As representation in Con- 
gress is based upon population alone, injustice is doubled. The 
negro is deprived of Ms rights as a citizen, and the fact of his 
existence as a human being is used to nullify the votes of men 
in the North in the party with which he would vote if he were 
permitted. The South, with the colored vote suppressed, is over- 
represented. Deduct this overrepresentation and the present 
House would be Republican. Has the South used generously 
and magnanimously her power secured through open violation 
of the Constitution? On the contrary, she has used her power 
to levy direct taxes on the Northern States out of proportion to 
both population and wealth. In speaking of the new revenue 
bill Mr. Kirenin, the Democratic leader, said very frankly, 
both in the Democratic caucus and oh the floor, that the new 
taxes had been so framed as to be paid largely in the North. 
ft is to our discredit that our sense of justice to the negro has 
slumbered until the power which his disfranchisement gives the 
Democratic Party has touched our pockets in the North: but 
even the is there; it is large and fundamental, and 
our place is firmly and efficiently on the side of right and jus- 
tice. The South must either permit the negro the right to vote 
or submit to a reduction in its representation proportionate to 
the ratio which the negro population in any State bears to the 
entire population of that State. I have no feeling of bitterness 
the South. Some of my best friends in Congress are 
from there. What I am contending for is simply the rights of 
iny State which self-respect and common decency demand. 

Here are three great problems, The first has to do with the 
maintenance of the prosperity of the country, the second with 
the proper expenditure of its moneys, the third with a proper 


SO, msue 


toward 
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enforcement of the Constitution. I will admit that they are 
not picturesque; but the daily life of the ordinary individual is 
not picturesque, and it is for the ordinary individual that the 
Government should ‘have its chiefest care and solicitude. Legis- 
lation should be well considered and statutes enacted to meet 
substantial and certain needs of the great mass of people. 

In this presentation of issues I have not forgotten the need 
for adequate national defense. But the demand for that is 
now so universal that, like sound money, it has ceased to be 
an issue because its acceptance, in theory at least, has become 
practically general. 

Neither have I forgotten Gov. Hughes’s magnificent fight 
against such cowardly governmental surrender to force as was 
exemplified in the craven passage of the Adamson law. Gov. 
Hughes lost, but his fearless leadership on this issue alone 
raised the comprehension of the limitations of government 
cunong all our people. 

The fight against the rising tide of socialism ought also to 
engage the attention of the Republicans of New York State. 
No Democrat dares attack socialism just now, because Demo- 
cracy depends upon the lone Socialist Member as its sole chance 
of organizing the next House. In its present position as a 
purely opportunist party without one fixed principle the Demo- 
cratic Party sees no danger in enlisting Socialist aid. The 
Socialist Party is a social menace. <A true Socialist must, of 
necessity, be opposed to all organized religion, every present 
form of government, including ours, against the family and 
virtue and chastity in women, against the ordinarily recognized 
rights of the parent with his child and of the child with his 
parent, against the right of private property, saving, thrift, busi- 
ness, and commercial progress. The 1916 platform of the So- 
cialist Party is, in its relation to the feeding and transportation 
of troops, disloyal and possibly treasonable. Its plan if put into 
effect would be industrial slavery for us all. 

These questions that I have so briefly sketched are some on 
which the Republican Party has a definite faith and a clear 
duty. This faith it must assert and, from platform and street 
corners, through book, pamphtiet, and paper give reasons for it; 
this duty it must discharge fully, adequately, and fearlessly. 

Are we, as men, qualified to assert a faith and discharge a 
duty? We hear emphatic statements of the need of a revival 
of religion. Just as greatly we need a revival of genuine pure 
party partisanship. We need it because, Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, we are breaking away from the advocacy of poli- 
tical principles and following the personal fortunes of brilliant 
or superficial leaders. Our thought is becoming Mexicanized. 
We worship strength. We care not if it crushes down the 
necessary safeguards which the centuries have erected around 
the rights of minorities and individuals. 

Mexico with her 16,000,000 prospered under Diaz the strong, 
but his 30 years of despotism had taken virility and fiber from 
the men of Mexico, and when he passed their inexperience and 
weakness could neither produce a strong leader nor evolve a sin- 
gle party of strength suflicient to be the rallying point of the 
law-abiding. I dread to think of the future of our country if we 
commit our destinies to a succession of brilliant leaders who 
are not leaders of parties, but who base their power on their 
individual strength among personal followings. 

A candidate, at least for a national office, ought to ask for 
support not because of his personal character and ability but 
because such character and ability will fit him to properly strive 


for the adoption of the principles of the party to which he be- 
longs. An intelligent man pays a candidate a greater compli- 


ment by voting against him because he does not believe in 
the principles of the party to which the candidate belongs than 
he does by voting for him, despite party principles, because he 
admires the character and ability of the candidate. 

An inferior man who will at least vote for correct principles 
of government is always to be preferred in a legislative assembly 
to a man of superior character and attainments whose vote on 
the same principles will be wrong. 

I want to see Republican candidates win, but I want them 
to win because they are Republicans. 

L want Republican success, but I want it not because it is 
success but because it means the success of sound principle. 
T want the Republican Party to be what it always has been—a 
party which earnestly, patiently, persistently seeking after those 
governmental principles which are true and sound, right and 
American, honest and foresighted, and, finding them, brings to 
their advocacy a courage which is dauntless, a zeal which is 
tireless, a party loyalty linked with the bonds of personal sacri- 
fice, a fanatical love of America; that Republican Party which 
ean say, Our country; ours to enjoy if right, ours to correct if 
wrong; and, right or wrong, our country still. 
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The Swiss Military System. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES Bb. SMITH, 


OF NEW YORK, 


IN rue Housr or RerresENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 19, 1917. 
Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
ine to extend my remarks in the Recoxrp, I incorporate an article 
on the Swiss system of military training, prepared by Theodore 


A. Christen, former officer of the Swiss army. 
The article is as follows: 


rHE SWISS MILITARY SYSTEM, 
“It is a law of nature common to all mankind, which no time shall 
annul or destroy, that those who have more strength and excellence 


shall bear rule over these who have less.’’—Dionysius. 
These words of the ancient thinker, uttered 20 centuries 
well be put at the head of a short consideration of the most 


problem before the American people at the present time. 


ago, may 
important 
Unpleasant 


as they may sound and disagreeable as they may be to contemplate, 
the history of the world bears ample witness to their wisdom and 


truth. When looking over the past or when looking over the world in 
its present form, there is only one trend of events to be discerned, and 
that is a continuous change of clans, tribes, nations, the stronger ones 


replacing the others, the strong and vigorous ones pushing away. ab 
sorbing, and covering with oblivion the weak and the worn-out. 
In no other way have events of the past taken place, from the 


dawn of history to the present day. It has always been the better and 
stronger taking the place of the less good, less vigorous, and that is all. 

Where are the empires of old? Where is Egypt, once a state on 
a high plane of social organization, where a form of socialism ruled and 
the distribution of wealth was regulated? Her high organization did 


not protect her. Where are the empires of the East and the West that 
once were the shrines of wealth, wisdom, and culture? Babylon, 
Persia, Carthage, Rome, and Byzantium? They all fell, never to rise 
again, smashed at the hands of a more vigorous and warlike people, 
covered forever with oblivion; their cultures became memories, their 





cities ruins, their temples still standing monuments only to their past. 
Where are Peru and old Mexico? <A handful of bold and crafty in 
vaders destroyed them and with them their independence, their culture, 
their institutions, their nationality. 

Look at only yesterday! Where standing 


Empire of Korea, 





until recently a monument to past greatness? Gone forever. Her 
protests went out into the world unheeded, for the conqueror was of 
a more vigorous stamp. 

And saddest to us of the Christian world is the loss of Byzantium, 
the eastern part of the Roman Empire of old; when Constantinople 
fell, the seat of learning, pleasure, and wealth, and all the corruption 
and weakness that zo with it, a pall fell over western Asia and south 
eastern Europe that has never been lifted; wars have been fought 
these nearly five centuries, and war is fought to-day, that has for at 


least one of its goals the bringing back under the influen: 
of western progress and civilization that part of the world lost to a 
wild horde of a few thousand daring adventurers on horseback, whom 
hunger and the unkind climate of their steppes had driven to seek more 


and dominion 








fertile regions Che thousand years of existence of the Byzantine Em 
pire, its size and the wealth of its capital city were only additional! 
attractions and incentive for the impecunious conqueror. For wealth 


an augury 


is no protection to a nation against aggression; it is no more ’ 
is an attribute of 


of military and defensive strength in a people than it 


health in an individual. Success in war depends on men, not money 
no nation was ever subdued through the lack of it. 
And every nation swept away has always been swept away by force 


of arms. 





Once each was strong and militant. 
conquest and military prowess; ea one went down by corruption 
through wealth and through degeneracy of military eapacity. The 
battle field has been the bed on which they were born into this world 
and the couch on which their worn-out body finally expired. 

The past is nothing but an uninterrupted procession of nations t 


Each one had risen by 


ik 





ng each other’s places, some rising at the expense of the oth 
Ilave not the United States done the same; is not our own hist 
ihe exaet counterpart of all nations that have risen? Che beginning 





has been built up from the spoils of combat and conquest of defenseless 











ibes: the same causes that have produced the decay of other nations 
vill shorten our own itional existence N state destroyed except 
through those avertible conditions that mankind dreads to contem 
plate. As physical vigor constitutes health in individuals, so it does 
i nations. <A brilliant mind and skill of hand have nothing to do 
with the health and duration of life in an individual, nor the “il- 
liancy and high aims of its culture with the prolongation of a nation’s 
existence. Its periods of greatness are entirely coincident with its 
military powers, and the decline with the decay of the military spirit, 
the subordination of national to individual supremacy 

‘Nothing, indeed, is more insolent and provocative, er more likely 
to lead to a breach of the peace than undefended riches among med 
men,”” 

And this is what confronts us here in America to-day. We a l 


which was 
conditions. 


under the impression that oui 


r military system 
the bygone past is adequate for 
i } 


present-day 


sufficient in 
Hows ver, we 








are suddenly awakening to the realization that conditions ar: istly 
different. 

Their chief difference lies in the following: 

Che first is the change in relative strength and numbers of other 
nations All those with whom we might come in conflict have grown 
vastly superior in strength and equipment on land and sea. Cheir 
superiority is still more pronounced through the state of preparedness 
ind’ the immense reserves in trained men. The disproportion is the 
xreater as new nations have sprung up since our military strength 
was the last time put to the test. Germany and Italy were then loose 


aggregations of independent 
cal eoneceptions, as yet 
Japan, which, UO years 


principalities, mere racial and geographi 
poets 
any 


unrealized 
age. had ne 


of 
with 


dreams 
contact 


thinkers. 
nations 


and 
of the 


ADS 


outside its Island Empire in the Pacifle Ocean, has sprung up and has 


since vanquished the two vastest empires in hard-fought warfare. and 
has driven China, Russia, and Germany from their share in the dk 
minion of the eastern seas; she is looming up on the horizon as tI 





future sole and supreme mistress of the Pacific and the owner 
conquest of its shores in the Eastern and Western Hemispher« 
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all this, in spite of her poverty in money, which to us has se 
source of security and a barrier to her far-reaching plans fer the 
expansion of her power. 

The second is the abolition of distance and the rapic \ nd ease f 
transportation. Distanee in a military sen is th I eq 
transport bodies of troops to a desired point rorm y anspor 
was very slow and over-sea transportation difficult and 
The result was that countries were separated from each othe 
lated. And this isolation afforded us a protection othe 
which, unfortunately, is now gone forever, and we are broug! , 
to the armed eamps of Europe and Japan Our own War (« Z 
considered the possibilities of transportation of troops for the in 
of our shores, and has come to the conclusion that England d send 
170,000 men in two weeks, France 160,000 in 16 days, Germany 387,000 
in 16 days, Japan 95,000 in 23 days, and in subsequent f ti 
ships these invaders’ numbers would swell to the stupendous numl 
of 257,000 from Japan in 63 days and 827,000 from Germany if 
days, to whom we would be able to oppose 40,000 first-line An 
troops to be divided on two shores. 

The third difference in conditions is the development of sciences d 
its application to warfars The ti has passed when the |} iy 
frontiersman, used to the chase and hardship of pioneer life, had 
to take his trusted rifle and shift the stage of his activity to t 
efficient defender of his country Military science has become the most 
difficult and intricate of occupations, and the day of volunteer f: ‘ 
has passed forever Nations that expect to make war in the future 
with hastily raised ley of volunteers against trained armie e 
doomed to disaste 

If the present world war has pre ved nothing else, it h l i 
rhe most terrible words in any language, living or dead, and ‘ 
same time the most futile of all, * too late,’ have become the nsta 
and direful reproach of the nation that has put its trust in a small 
volunteer army, and nothing is more true than the bitter denu: i 
of this antiquated system by a French officer who said fo an | 3 
man: The triumph of the yoluntary system is Gt I ! 
it is the ruin of Belgium and the devastation of France 

The sudden awakening to the realization of our own danger and of 
changed conditions not only as affects our defensive fi es ut 1 
diplomatic relations with the rest of the world. has seized « whol 
people and steps are demanded and discussed the notes ‘ rs 
of this vast country. But, unfortunately, we are left without lead 
ship, and our Congress seems to be waiting for the people to d ind 
measures te remedy the situation. Public opinion is to demand 1! n 
our Representatives that which it wants; and what it demands it w 
get 

But what shall we demand? Military matters are not withi ‘ 
range of vision and understanding of the ordinary tizen whose life 
is spent in peaceful pursuits and the activities of hi rade or pre 
sion. Let us therefore consider what another ople of similar instit 
tions, where the love of liberty and self-government is not ss de 
veloped, has done and whose military iustitutions have stood the test of 
emergency. 

I an aking now of Switzerland, my native inti ¥ 
I had the honor to serve, first as a private, t n as 
add at on that I have also served in the N: mal G 
of Ohio d this has given me an opportun Di ; 
exceptor 

rhe ilitary system is at present ich dis sed e 
publie press and in the halls of legislation ind vas y ge 

! January 27, 1916—-to have ‘ rtunity xpla é 
f the system, so to speak sid ) 

ritte n Military Affairs of the 1 s 

A great dea f misinformation exists rkings the & S 
system of military organization and I 3 thing y 
erious a t it It is as simple as cal ( ‘ indat 
rinciple of obligation for all and on sens in ‘ 
effort, and the irty cooperation and approval of ft! mtir N 

ombined with and reinforced by the most intricats ' . 
attention to details. These few characteristics forn sis 
organization of the defensive strength of the Swiss, a 
worked in such a way that when the great test came they met 
expectations which the Swiss people had in then 

Let us see how it works nad what it did for } ~ s N 

“Si vis pacem, para bellun (I want te 
prepare as if for wat Tulius ¢ 

lo be prepa 1 fe war is tt ffect re 
peac Georg hing : r 

he history of U wal gins on Ji 23, 1914, Ww 
was sent by Austi to S A Within < 
lireful events had ip hems¢ e su ! t : 
was imminent. The Government of the S Rep : 
iware of the difficulty, decided upon the m« momento step 
taken in many a decade omplet ion t : 
Such a decision is th avest 2 government I 
lowed with mor h is 0 r ups stu 
depends the futur a s rl cree ‘ 

shed on August 1. a Sa da rt ls Aug 
with the Swiss ery r t I holie oO 
we lebrat I our 8s t va\ t! rn NV I st 
c , p senta t } t (‘a S 2 
] rw 12 ney l d I } 
tbh rigi E er on of reir bert gait tk 

ents < 1 pr vhbor the Tu of t i S 

a he hureh r z : r } 

irth of ir independence, and ti : I ple hin 
of their hardy and brave ancestors. 1 y he Swiss j 
this da 1914 lot toa ‘ ra is 
the own deeds to preset th 

in other werds, mobilizat i as } 
the age of 48 who had ever had miiit t 
unit of the army was ¢:% i t fort s i 
9 o'clock. 

Even on the same day ihe loca indstu! ‘ n 
not members any more of any troop in (tie arn ne youths Lt 
to 19. who had undergone rudimentary, so-cailed pt minary < I 
paratory training with the rift wer r ized for the protect of 




















! ! ind stations, and at once took over these guard 
eu 
vd the count \ till open for civilian 
ind officers w lived away from their ap 
! ny retm ltot ho ind on Monday 
woo 1 “lv wis t his post From the distant 
! n isch { S { farms on the creeks and it 
tinal from t factori ! rkshop from the hous of 
lt \ ings of | thousands upon thousands 
it 1 t! pt phere t liitle towns or to ye meadow 
| t how had to emble | OF one W 
red d \ l ps d to foot At the same time the 
nv h ‘ in »p » tim in Switzerland are 
! 1 ) n 1 rol d for nothing e! wer 
bre ind taken ov by com tee f experts, forme! 
cy n rit \ 1 pointed be hand fe that 
i \ ( { ito l lepot io b 
i in 1 na pl the d up 
\ ( | l, concentration of t! mallet 
1 ! till j drvons I \ 
I | d i n ind I “ Ss) began « 
t ‘ l i | 1 fe civi i l and tran 
| ‘ lization by carrying on tim 
nera ti to th xposed posts 
i \ d jul ad, and officered, from 
1 i down to ft n in t ranks, to th iti 
{ | ) | { ad na \ rk 
t t ) vlad ol il 1 TOW 
‘ ! \ { rt itions, in at or \t mn 
| ( i t nia n of old es 
\ ! t | t def rel d, 
' t wa a 1 n plans and orders 

! f 1 ) to en ! 
t 1 st 1 mobili it : ) t 
‘ ‘ ) th \ kn fj iitions posted 
i ! ' ( ma ‘ I 1 irpl attack 1 ough Sw s 
1 t 1 l ! ] ) tellin the people that ich need 
1 “ \rm s quite read to pl ent su il 

Uh the ybilization w { tk In 48 hours the 
fu th th vy had been ass ransported with all 
the mr ‘ 1) the equipment, all the o th il number of 
S00 000 men (thi hundred thonsand is a fairly ec ervative estimate, 
rhe off : 2 I f the Government are not: known Some experts 
laim that the mo ization vielded even larger number ome going as 
high 5.000, We will have te await the official report of the general 
ta ff the termination of the war.) 

I"! hundred thousand men! On might ‘What do 300,000 
men mean in this terrible war, where millions are fighting? Three 
hundved thousand men mean 9 per cent of the citizens of Switzerland, 
Is p ent of tl male population. Three hundred thousand are 
the equivalent of 9,000,000 in proportion to the population of 100,000,000 
in the United States, a number hardly conceivable at present. Three 
hundred thousand met trained and equipped to defend so small a 


country, are a force with which even the strongest military power has to 
reckon, for to the extent of our full strength would we strengthen our 
ngeeressol adversar) Which one of the belligerents could afford to 
see the Swiss Army swell its adversary’s strength 

For the 300,000 men really meant three armies, as modern armies must 
Iwas e understood: that is, instruments in the hands of a Government 
ora commander available for immediate use against a similarly prepared 
enemys An army that bas first to be organized is no army, though the 
soldies be ever so brave or even well trained, and an enemy well or- 
ganized whose forces are ready to strike, whose armies are on the march 
perhaps even before a declaration of war, can pot be expected to forego 
his advantage by waiting for his adversary to get ready immediate 
striking power alone is preparedne in the heart of Europe and not 
less clsewhere The Swiss military forces were in this state ef avail 
ability on the 3d of August, 1914; that is, they were an army. 

And this army knows its ground well I remember in 1894, when I 
attended maneuvers for the list time, in Battalion 2S in the Tenth Regi 
ment of Infantry, the supposition of the campaign for maneuvers was 
that an enemy from the northeast had crossed the Rhine at Basle and 


was breaking through and moving south of the Alsatian frontier going 





west toward the French fortress of Belfort over Swiss territory. The 
supposcd Swiss army of defense was going over the Jura Mountains to 
attack and, if possible, repulse them right there. If an army in this 
war had tried to invade France that way, it would probably have come 
through there, and the Swiss officers would have known that territory 
thoroughly and would have opposed the invading army at positions all 
selected beforehand 

Complete mobilizations are always an experiment, they are never 
and can never be attempted in peace time, for they upset and com 
pletely paralyze the economic life of a nation. They are a part of war, 
the first part, often that part where the war is won or lost. The blun- 
ders and losses due to a slow and unsuecessful mobilization frequently 
are hard, often impossible, to retrieve in spite of the bravery of the 
troops and of their leaders. Successful and quick or tardy and slow 
mobilizations in the present war are still weighing down the scales 
of destiny And a mobilization is a test not only of war time but 
also of peace time patience and endurance, honesty and application 
of officiildom, of contractors, of the purchasing and storage depart 
ments ind the thousand and one attentions to minor details so 
prosai so plodding, and grinding in the long years of peace. And 
only one cog has to slip to upset all the plans. 

The complete success of the Swiss mobilization must be considered 
a living proof of the thoroughness and the efliciency of the organiza 
tion and the soundness of the system. Ilad it not been a success, 
Switzerland would have become the battle ground of nations for the 
advantages to be gained from an occupation of the country, which is 
a country of passes and routes of transit from one country to the 
other in the heart of Europe, In one of his sayings, which remain so 


true forever, and which show his deep insight into conditions, Napoleon 


the First called Switzerland the key to Europe, and he acted upon his 
conyiction thus expressed by annexing those parts of our national 
domain which contained these important routes from one country to 
the other. It was he who took Geneva and the Valley of the Rhone, 
built the Simplon Pass over the Alps, connecting France with Italy 
on territory taken from Switzerland; who annexed the northwestern 
part of the country, which contains a short route from France to 
southern Germany just south of the French stronghold of Belfort. 
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These and other 
and no belligerent could afford to 
Therefore, to prevent this, after Napoleon downfall, they 
trusted by the Congress of Vienna, when the balance of 

Europe was reestablished, to a buffer State endowed with 

teed neutrality, Willing and capa them. N 
the foundation of Switzerland's relations, 
her as a neutral State under the o strictly and strongly 
fend it, and since 1815, when neutrality and the obligation § to 
1 it were instituted and accepted part our international 
sitions, the Swiss nation has been preparing. 

* Neutrality was suaranteed ”’ by the great we 
parties to the Congress of Vienna But at no time thre 
antee,” though el by kings and emperors, deceived 
believing that neutralit merely had that now thorougl 
meaning of treedom from war and invasion luntarily 
ing or taki part in th ti en or by 
erving international law customs, or impartia \ The 
uted to Bismarck that only the neutrality ; 
respected has been a national beliet 
meaning of itrality with tl Swiss has alw 
idea of being strong enough to defend it. and 
nary ot and signatures 
been wo th the paper on which the 

time indulge in the pleasant pip 
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more are written, 
dream that 
on of an outraged 
to abandon his prey 
spri up and sacrifice 
and salvation of any other nation in 
national creed of the Swiss has alway 
and they alvrays expected to trust to 
sh it 

not alwa 
world war 


iny 
ion of the 
i would force 1] 
to enforce 


lat tor a nati 
vader 
would 
the protection 
ontrary, the 
‘Hianes self-defen 
strength to accompli 
ate of preparedness } 
inning of the presen 
and conquered by two armies 
the west, the other from 
was not unified: the dif 
States of the United Stats 
own army There was 
‘Cantons deliberated on the 
his way into the heart of 
were ittered and too small to 
ected a junction, and the downfall 
Switzerland was partly disrupted 
for 17 years were her lot. 
through Switzerland and fought ove 
the Rus under Sumorow, 
iMmperors of Ru and Austria 
through to Franc starving war orphans wer 
Switzerland as they are in Belgium to-day And what was the cause of 
it all? Control of the army by the different Cantons, translated into 
rms familiar to us here in America—State control of the army This 
is what “ State control’ has done for the Swis and they have learned 
their lesson well in the hard school of experience Since that time Fed 
eral control the national defense became and more developed ; 
‘State control” practically and with results, for, happily, 
through untiring effort, preparedness had the highest point of 
eflicieney when the world war broke out 
This saved the country. IHad we not 
that led to the neighbor's domain those 
to come jn, and in self-protection would 
their enemies, lt would have been a race 
rad tey to who would get to Switzerland 
the unshakable determination of the 
o the last man have given our neighbors 
were safe from that side. More than this, 
to await a successful mobilization of the 
sure of it long before, 
In September, 1912, 
and other members of 
the Swiss Army. These 
personally an officer 
were very inspiring. 
to hear his voice, 
organization, and 
somebody —some 
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the German 
his general 


Emperor, with Gen, von Moltke 
staff attended the maneuvers of 
muneuvers, which T had the privilege to follow 
in civilian state, were on a large seale and 
llis Majesty, whom I saw at such close range as 
was very favorably impressed with the troops, the 
the leadership. A short time afterwards he told 
man, woman, or child——* somewhere in Europe” 


as 


that “another route to France would be chosen.’ That * somebody 

man, woman, or child—repeated the words to * somebody whom I know ” 
and from whom 1 have it. It is more than plausible that to the trained 
eyes of the “war lord” and his suite the endurance and earnestness 


of effort and the spirit which animates the Swiss soldiers and officers 
to the officers he paid the highly appreciated military compliment 
“schneidig’’ (elert, energetic, spick-and-span)—was an indication 


of 
of 


the kind of resistance they would be not only willing but capeble of 
offering. 

In April, 19138, a report of the German general staff that the “Swiss 
had the will and power successfully to prevent invasion fell into the 


hands of the French Government. France, too, counted on our readiness, 
and in this way we have protected both Germany and France from each 


other, and last, not least, ourselves. The Swiss Army, without firing 
a shot, has attained a victory more brilliant because it was an en 
tirely bloodless one. The Swiss “‘army-in-being ’ did not have to 


fight; its state of readiness was sufficient. 
This is the first time in a century that the readiness, the thorough 
organization which alone means the ability to “ strike,” has saved the 


national existence of Switzerland, In 1847 the small Alpine Republic 


preceded her big sister on this Continent with a “secession” of some 
of the Cantons—States—from the rest. The disunion did not arise 
over the question of slavery, but over a question of religion and the 
exertion of political influence by the papal legate; in other words, 


the Catholic Cantons seceded from the Protestant. 

The latter, like the North of the United States, 14 years later started 
to reconquer the seceding parts by immediately taking the field. The 
quickness of action, the overwhelming victory attained in a few weeks 
by which Lucerne, the center of the “ sonderbund ” this miniature 
‘confederacy "' called itself—fell and the resulting collapse of the 
movement and the return to the fold of Mother Helvetia of her mis 
guided children put a stop to the threatened interference by some of 
the strong Catholic countries, notably Austria, whose leading states 
man, Prince Metternich, tried to induce other nations to interfere. Tad 


~as 


unpreparedness prolonged the state of war, our hostile neighbors would 
have had time to form a coalition and foreign intervention would have 
changed the course of history ss far as Switzerland is concerned, 
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The second time preparedness saved the country was in 1857 and 
again in 1871. Bourbaki, the French general, during the France-Ger 
man War, with 80,000 men, tried to break through Switzerland to in- 
vade southern Germany in the rear of the German Armies and thus to 
relieve the pressure on France. The Swiss Army, ready, stood in the 
way, and disarmed and interned the French and again saved the country 
from the curse of war. 

“A free people ought not only to be armed but disciplined, to which 
end a uniform and well-digested plan is requisite.”—George Washington s 
first annual address 

How was it possible to mobilize in such a short time such an immense 
army, immense, indeed, in proportion to the number of inhabitant It 
was only possible through obligatory military service for all and through 
the faet that all age of to arms had received training 





; ' 
. men ¢ 1ePad 


in the course of time if to-day a Swiss dies at the ripe old age of 75 
or 80, you may be sure that as a young man of 20 he underwent mili- 
tary service In this way many men of different ages had been en- 
rolled, equipped, and could be called to the colors at once. What an 
advantage have countries with this institution, where preparation is 


going on all the time, one year after the other, one generation after the 
other, without interruption, over those where training only begins at the 
outbreak of wat As a matter of course, one might almost say auto- 
matically all the young men are trained when they reach a certain age. 
The Swiss military system is simple and at the same time inexorable 

The military resources and the strength and characters of four 
neighbors as revealed by past history, the political and governmental 
ideals and customs of the Swiss nation, and the limited financial 
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sources of the country made necessary a military system that in its 
simplest expression hacdsto aspire to the following cardinal desiderata : 

1. As large an army in proportion to the number ef inhabitants as 
possible through universal obligatory service in ordance with 1e 
traditions of our forefathers dating back over 500 years. 

2. As thorough training as the short time allotted by the will of 
the nation permits and the financial resources of the country justily. 

3. Speediest possible mobilization through complete organization and 
territorial formation of the units, 

#. Encouragement of all efforts to foster the military spirit the 
nation. 

Let us see how it works. 

When he reaches his nineteenth year the young Swiss is e) 
for fitness. He has to appear before a committee of expert 
travel around to the remotest districts, and on a date long 
ndvertised the yung man presents himself. This date is the 
epochal in a young Swiss life. Hle look forward to it wit 
mendous expectation and his one great concern is that he may 
requirements upon ! hysical fitness If he sheuld not be a 
he would feel him rior, and he would be so in the 
friends, Hi » the ing ladies « } et wou 
impaired, and er afterwards he would have to apolog \ 
way for his not being a sold ‘ likely his fath his u é I 
brothers are, or have en I and most of his fr 1 nd 
schoolmates will be there, 1 = the ne thir in h } 
wishes to be their equa I ! t youtt } have 
before their eyes—-thei 1inet ; somethil uples 
mind and consciousness that does: not consist in selfish satistf ‘ ( 
their own wishes, but whi their eyes something hon 
orable, yet at the it sacri ‘ I ft Y { 
fatigue, and subordination of their own wills te the of ( | 
and legally appointed superio1 This looking fet heir nine 
teenth vear makes all the boys of the same age s solid It 
reates a collecti fee not ective in the s ial iS 
wealth, o ducaiion, but collective in the sense of ( befor hen 
which they have to perform together. The same expectati: ope 
ful and otherwise, per it their isciousness They gi heit 
thoughts nd aspiration something of earnestness which t 
indulgen n thoughtles volity. With what impatien rt 
every young man ex] t this important ioment in life nds 
and relatives likewise take part in it, for fut position 
in the State and society depend greatly uper f pl il 
and mental imination for tness for sery 

At the ag of 20 I ng begins the ( rain or 
recruit servi n which a raw recruit is mol full-fledged 
soldier. The recruits of a district are assemb! nt ni ers 
to organize a full infantr battalion It takes rracks and 
lasts, for the infantry, 67 days, ineluding one ) I yne 
for dismissal; for the Artillery, 77: for the Ca nd f th 
Medical Corps, 62 days. The training is gon ith great 
energy In the course « Inany years a system oped which 
brings out of the men in a minimum of time a n f results. 
No time is lost with unnecessary frills or playful games he oung 
men are there for or purpose only, and that is to receive military 
training at the least cost in time to them and money to the ite 
(he reproach made against the Regular, or standing, Army of th 
United States, that the soldier’s life is one of deadly tedium k 
of sufficient occupation, does not apply to the Swiss soldier or re t 
His time is so fully occupied that he has no time for thought of deser 
tion, and when he lea, the service he has gone through a hool 
of training that has given him no time to acquire the habits of loafing; 
on the contrary, he has had to give every moment of his time to 
some useful purpose 

The day begins in summer at 5.30, in the Cavalry at they 
work until 11.30, then eat and clean up and rest until and 
work again urtil 5.30. [The men receive ample food, and their nigh 
rest is long enough, for they must be in at 9. Their treatment is 
good, not harsh. The only criterion is willingness. The young man 


does not have to be a genius to satisfy his superiors 


i . The requirements 
are simple, but woe betide the shirk, the la 


ird, especially him who 
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offers passive resistance and seems a danger of contagion to the ot 
who would do well He has no easy time; he is made to chang 
way: his life is not made pleasant for him. But on the other 
to him who shows willingness to do what is asked, or even a little 
more than is asked of him, reward comes. 

The training is practical and thorough and up to date. Shooting, 


marching, 
night time 
together with 


outpost duty, 
conditions, 


entrenching, and maneuvering, unde! 
in squads, company, and battalion, are practiced, 
drill gymnastics, and last but not least, discipline that 
is the virtue of cooperation with others for a common g gly 
or in masses. The moral training in soldierly honor and truthfulness 
is not less important than the acquisition of physical stamina and tech- 


day or 





oal sin 


nical knowledge, and some of this he will take back into civilian life. 
And what practical lessons in democracy does he not receive Class 
distinctions are abolished, all are wearing the same clothing, live in 
the same rooms at the same food. The son of the wealthy and the 
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poor, perhaps time, are on absolutely equal footing; 
no distinction is made as to their ancestry * social standing. They 
are put into the ranks according to height and not according to indi 
vidual wishes or the whims of mutual attraction Their military su 
perior may in civilian life be their inferior, but while in service honor 
and obedience is due them according to their rank t are no 
classes, only grades; no social, only military distinctions 

rhe duties are the same; whether it be washing the } hen or some 
other place needing scrubbing as badly, or splitting w or wheeling 
refuse, it makes no difference the knowledge of G nd Lat er 
future honors in society do not dispense from any kind of worl As 
soon as the service is over the man returns to civilian life and it 
tinctions of individual and social, economic and itt 1 differences 
But, at least for a time, he has seen and lived in i ns where all 
were equal and of the same standing, the same footin gar 
and service. 

The military training these men eive has heen to 1 heir u 
ing. Many a one has been brought out for the first ’ wcording > 
his merit. Those overestimated l ri¢ | h 
ness and shame will not z Mia I t w re 
lutions. Ile has formed acquaint: } is ¢ ding 
and which he will have to live 1 t h rl 
for the first time as to h duties te hi nm the 
whole, his importance a n individ 0 re 

Shall we not, rather, pi the vour 1 ' | e te rve? 
Pity him because such an experie: will ne r t o him in his 
life, an experience which is unique, and wl ul ' repl | by 
anything els Shall yw not pit him becau he ever had tl 
consciousness that there are mome ind cond t vt his «ce 
is not of the slightest importan vhen he i » me itom amo! 
thousands, and. again, others whet the responsibilit or the t 
rests upon his shoulders and his abilit to do the right thin th 
right moment Shall we not ather ity him b me he ne had 
the anticipation nor the membrat of thi ortar m I ! 
portant duty? 

After this original reeruit service the vounge mar fu P ed 
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f this vatuat ! expensive equi Put e contider . 
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where they have grow ‘ t j e} 
know thoroughly. Up ris ff } na 
atts ur sence Fe ju 7 tr r h « 
majority e takes uy gain his we r his ‘ ilia i 
he is a ter man in ey ‘ h 

: i norally wit! in vt 0 SI I 

{ i \ HH o 
ount! r for h rved it t erst 4 
perso! t ir t t trul } 

' ‘The y of the 1 I 
nd as tl s b 1d wher : ' 

d ster to the p ‘ 

liis duti lefend tl ‘ t : 
br now on ev¢ i t t ‘ } 

i serve 15 ¢ h z r Zo ‘ 

and in man nits ' 
devot Y I = 
immediate su offic tes ¢ ’ 

year with re Ivers , © 
as large as a and t 

ing of actual bul uld be eA di 

of actual warf. mar m tr 
outpost duty ountai rea pmie ’ : 
shoulders and bach (hese maneuvers furnish. an oppertur I 
commanders and to the administration nd to t taff officers ‘ 

as to the railroads, to be tested as » tl ‘ ind rea 

The army in maneuvers ive heir « bread furnished the ' 
the army bakeries that are erected at ise of pplies in th ir 
of the arm The meat ittle ar r ) sutch ' 
bread and meat re carried forwar o tl } iu i 
wagon just as in war time it » to t st ym? — 
officers of each unit to see that their DY S t t 

they do not the men have nothing to « ist i y 
kitchens on wheels follow each unit In villag ipied rs 
take shelter in whatever building tl need nd ‘ ed 3 
establishes infirmaries for the troops and hospitals ! I t 
as if on the morrow a big battle were going to take r e and 
sands of wounded were to pour in upon them There is nothir 

cept actual war that is more soul-stirring than the maneuvers nd 
for the Swiss they are of the highest interest. rhe newspapers 

is taxed by detailed descriptions nd the nar f the omn ling 
officers are known to every one These annual maneuvers art 
annual mobilizations, n¢ plete ov t wi xtent of t 

nor of all ag lasses, but mobilizat é p P : } 

part of the ages, and while all of th n not ‘ i ar 

the material, equipment s non ppl trair ! 
building supplies are } ik out of the S 

to the test. If anything ing or dest lit s l 
or repaired. 

Now we come to the training of ficers and suboffics l V 
young man is a recruit in the ranks all the ficers I urte eir 
careers from these ranks; therefore an a1 at r tf t 
had its training away from the ranks in some sé ticers £ 
does not exist. it is on¢ r the elements ma g racy ‘ 
army and the nation. The you men who in eir recruit servic 
shown greater interest and nt exe bility are ask 
become noncommissioned office ! off Great ‘ 















































is tal { ‘ tion, as the acquisition of a grade entails great 
t or n effort but also in money and chiefly in time, and 
\ ol t ill, formerly optional, now is obligatory, no one 
‘ ) ! he burden whose shoulders are unable to carry it. 
Ihe ected mainly from among the educated men of Switzerland, 
rn mong the are found the leading men of every profession and 
I'he ‘reer for higher degrees begins at the special training course 
1 orporal Vhi training course lasts 22 days. After this short 
irse the young corporal has to go now as a corporal to a training 
ul for re lites, and he at once become the instructor of the raw 
recruits in a responsible position in the same way as in his own recruit 
yul his superio were his instructors. lle learns the practical 
handling of men at once, After that he serves as a corporal in his home 
When his home regiment assembles. ‘The future officer, after 
ni hool «a t corporal, has to go through a training school 
for lieutenant hich in the infantry and cavalry lasts 82 days, in the 
artillery and engineer corps 107 days. There he acquires all the knowl 
edge nec ivy tor a lieutenant irmy organization, map reading, com 
manding, hye and all the technical military knowledge that is ne« 
( ry for youl officer lie then returns to a recruit course, where he 
at on handl nd trains voung recruits as a lieutenant. In this way 
both 11 officer | subotiicers in the shortest possible time become 
resp ible instructors and leaders of their men. The training might be 
longet it it certainly is not too long for these young men to stifle their 
energy and enthusiasm by too tedious and impractical studies. The 
len ind mathematsy enter their studies only so far as they are 
eS for practical purposes Probably none of them, after he is 
through such a course, could build a Panama Canal: but then none of 
them will ever be asked to do that. On the other hand, he is put on his 
own feet as a practical instructor, moral teacher, and military leader of 
his men, the men he would lead in battle, and is once held responsible 
to his superiors for those under him. The leading men in the Swiss 
Army) em to consider now, after the experience of the long mobiliza 
tion, that the theoretical training of the youns officers is suflicient 
that what is needed i till more service with th@ men, not away from 
them 
‘ tlie oul lieutenant, after a total of 241 days of in 
moof t i { intensive. kind issigned to some troops, pref- 
‘ io the ho ‘coiment of his me borhood_ and district in which 
he | from time to time he has to go to me special course be 
fore an dvancement No one is allowed to aftain a higher degree 
without vil passed through service in the lower and having suit 
Ny qualified for the higher. In the course of years he will become a 
iptain, a majo i lieutenant colonel, and a colonel, and successively 
command larger 1 larger units, but in between his time of service 
] ilways enter vilian life again, just as much as his subofficers and 
mple soldiers d only more frequent and longer periods of service 
nd hig! distinguish his duties from those of the rest 
Ile is a the time and an officer part of the time. It is 
mnily in es that the officers have to devote all of their 
time to ties, ard where they have to leave civilian life 
t { r officers, together with some professional offi 
who act : lustructors in the various courses, are not numerous, 
probably less than 300 These permanent instructors are the teachers 
of officers and the re interchanged and distributed about frequenily 
in order » produce that uniformity of instruction everywhere, which 
j ( ntial to produce an evenly-developed whol They are profes 
ion ollicer who are carefully selected as to their aptitude and who 
devote their fitire ti to military matte 
th irmyv is divided into three age classes lirst the o-called 
‘elit tit ine ol ghting troo I years, from 20 to $2; see 
ond, t illed landwehi from 33 to 40 third, the land 
wt { im 41 iS 
Let W t asked of a simple soldier of the Swiss , vV serv 
j ni t ral of the army which always must be the m numer 
thie fantry At | nineteenth vear, he ends 1 day in physica 
x ti } iwenti yeal or od soul ruit) service; from 
ventyv-seventh veat ven time 13 «lay of re 
ped ‘ bee nd 1 ivers—OLl days Hereafter in the “ landwehr,” 
pentir vi 13) day md an anntal inspection of clothes 
i each ¢ one day during the vears in which he has no repeat 
ing service up to his ferty-cighth year 12 davs;: that is a erand total 
if 1 day li ddition, if armed with a rifle, every year he has to 
rract ooting under the supervision of local shooting societies, 
lich receive tyvention from the Government for rifle. pit if 
| to oot 30 shots aft the target. rhis is usually done some Sm 
dia norning, tak ibout two hours of his time all told and interfe1 
n vay whateve with the man’s occupation. fhe full extent of 
iwcrifice in time to the mple soldier that is, the laboring man, the 
rn thy hool-ieacher, and the large majority of men in veneral 
roe ad ! Y ilf year, altogether in 30 ve and the only really 
lov inot period of 67 days is in one year, hi twentieth, when 
his 1 ’ lith ! ivht and when : vet | has no fam to p 
tre i not f forbidding magnitud 
W isked ‘ not found fit to serve in the my? 
! ‘ mply v obligation he owes to the country 
wi i nythis bi 1? No,” the Swiss iv. if h 
wo ‘ ‘ t help support it.’ lie is, therefore 
| ear for men of small mean this 
duri { wW ine has been doubled), rising with the means, 
ity 1 tinancia standing of the man or his parents; 
{ 1 vield a large sum: it has 1 n instituted much more 
» « univel | obligation lt ge vithout avine that 
ly tn frees from the rank; no influence whatever 
can iw findings and decisions of the examining com 
\ ‘ nst exemption, and no option exists t ib 
itut t \ ix for actual vie Phis tax is quite a dis 
ne a | ilit \ stem | ear that it is to be 
1 in 
I whol ‘ nization is } md on the principle of territorial 
{ . 3 a I it i med by the men of a certain 
‘ i is is anol! valuable aid to quick mobilization The stores 
nd mater are kept within that district, a ‘ ily moved, and every 
vit mink f lniplicily In this way the territory is subdivided into 
ry iets of 1 ‘lion size, Wi 1 central assembling place ak 
to and known to every mat A : mbe of batta ms ticuo 
vy form a regiment, a number of regiments a brigade, and a 
1 of these latter a division, recruited from the divisional district 
Phi i hichest we have and there are six of these: in each of these 
| ts an full army division of the first line. with all the bri 
the first and second reserves, are recruited and trained and 
d; they have all the * matériel within that district; the off 
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cers and staffs, from the lowest to the highest, are not only appointed 
but have repeatedly commanded in those annual maneuvers—really 
partial, annual mobilizations; every man knows where he belongs and 
this gives him that confidence in the army to which he belongs and in 
his leaders and commanders which can only come from thoroughness 
in organization and the knowledge that everybody and everything is 
equally ready, 

Any army that is not fully organized and subdivided into its va 
rious parts and whose component parts at the same time are not united 
and coordinate, that is where the basic and tactical units lead a sep- 
arate existence without working together and combining their differ 
ent functions in one task under a common command, is no army at all 
It is wrong and denotes complete ignorance of military matters to lay 
stress exclusively on numbers and their training and ignoring the 
equally or perhaps more important matter of the formation, organiza 
tion, command of the higher combined units and their staffs. An army 
not so organized is nothing but a mob and an incumbrance and has the 
same relation to a completely organized and officered army as a pile of 
bricks has to a stately cathedral; the real work of construction only can 
then start. It takes a long time to form and build up the divisions and 
army corps, with all their officers and staffs working together intelli 
gently and successfully. It would be infinitely more easy to train 
50,000 green recruits than to form an efficient army corps ready to go 
to war with an equal number of trained. goldiers without their officers 
and commanders. 

















After the divisional commanders are the army corps commanders, 
with their staffs, the general staff, the minister of war, and finally, in 
time of general mobilization or war, the general commander in chief 
elected by congress. His power is supreme and unlimited; he not only 
commands the armies in the field but all and every means of transporta 
tion and the physical and material resources of the country and the 
nation are at his disposal. The present incumbent of this high office is 
Gen. Wille, a man of 68 years of age. He is, of course, a soldier who 
has served all his life and advanced to the highest commands through 
promotion through merit; there is no civillan commander in chief, 
though of the highest political position and no war council to hamper 
him. His powers are dictatorial, 

The people, who love freedom most and who do not even allow their 
chosen representatives to legislate for them without referendum vote 
during peace time, have thus shown their wisdom, that, in order to 
have unity of command, singleness of responsibility, and quickness of 
deciston, those three cardinal necessities for the conduct of war--but 
tlas, how often neglected in past and present wars——power has to 
be conferred unstintedly. 

his, in a few werds, is the organization of the Swiss Army, a mere 


outline of how it works and what it is A few words have to be 
said as to what it is not 
It is not a schoolboy army. Many people in America have believed 


and thought they had heard it was The misunderstanding has its 
origin in a superficial interpretation of the fact that some attention 
is given schoolboys and youths which has an ultimate military purpose 
and which is intended and instituted and carried through with the 
idea to benefit the army. 

Let us see what this attentior 

First, the teaching of gymnastics in the schools The schools of 
Switzerland are Cantonal and communal, in the same way as the 
are controlled by the States and municipalities in the United States, 
und the Federal Government in neither country may prescribe their 
curriculum Considering, however, the desirability of physical training 
for the future defender of the country, the constitution contains an 
article which gives the Confederation that is the National Govern 
ment the right to see to it that such physical training is generally 
given in the State and municipal schools by competent teachet 
Therefore the National Government prescribes the curriculum of both 
| teachers and pupils, and through a system of inspection sees to it 
that it is carried through adequatel curriculum consists of 


1 consists of 





y 











+ ay The 
simple: exercises of about two hours per week, but it is not military 




















| training; it i {to use a modern term, physical culture Aside from 

their obligatory school gymnastics the Government encourages privat 

| voluntary gymnastic associations and contests, which, by raising the 
physical standard ol the young men are a ben to the army, but 


only indirectly 

In a number of schools, however, some military training is given to 
boys quite young, from about their cleventh to their fifteenth vear, in 
so-called cadet corps. But these cadet corps are neither neral nor ar 
iil or even most ol them “comp lsory.”’ 
towns, not the country idk and th Villag 
i} them. Where they are to be found some « 





that hay 
ilian Army 














oficers give instruction, mostly on Saturd itary dis 
cipline and drill, manual of arms, settins ifle shoot 
i ing and sham-battle maneuvering, In my f nth yvears 
| 1 myself was the captain of the cadet cor} J ve town; 
1] had “the honor to command" a company of a 120 “men” of 
i from 11 to 15 years of age. At that time I did not dream that this 
| training—although we took it quite seriously—would ever be considered 
lof such importance as to be honored in the Congress of the United 
States with bills intended to introduce it here. When serving is 
a recruit in the Army I found out by) xperione that real n'y 
training is quite a different matter from cadet training, which fs really 
only intended to create enthusiasm for thi military in their me 
| bers. and that a real soldier's duti ive infinitely mere varied and his 
instruction mo! thorough. 

There is one more institution whi concerns itself with military 


| training before entrance in the Army, and that fs the so-called “| 
liminary instruction.’” Youths at the ro of from 16 to 19 are drilled 








ymmewhat similarly to the cadet is “preliminary instruction’ 
i neither is general nor o ratory, i number and proportion of 
| those that submit themselves to it ar not very larg rhe ! 4 
experience of military life, together with other in lat » bodies of troops 
| which is so important for the molding of a dier, for they live at 
| home and drill once or twice a week, and only in the vood s son of 
| the vear: they can not be considered real Idiers. Duritr the recent 
| mobilization they were called out with t! local landsturm to do loeal 
} cuard duty on public buildings, railways, bridges, ete., and thus mad 
i it unnecessary to depl te the real Army. which alone is intended to do 
the fighting, through the furnishing of these guardians 
A word must be said on the Swiss \ fo target shooting and the 
rifle clubs, They are one of th national traditions which the Govern 


i ment and the people always have fostered and uraged in every way. 
Che sweetest music to the ear of the Swiss is racking of the rifle 
| and the whizzing of bullets o1 inday when he ictices his national 

sport, There are about 250,000 active members of the rifle elubs—in the 


same proportion, rifle clubs in the United States would have over 
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5,000,000 members—and the names of the best shots of the country are | expenses, as, for instance, an enti y new art ' or forti if 
as well known as our baseball stars. The National Government fur it it includes the running expenses and .the new ) ut « 
nishes ammunition at reduced rates, and the communes—that is, even | Man entering the army receives Cor red with the wa ivet of 
the smallest hamlets and townships—have to furnish rifle pits. |} United Siates, we see that last year about an hundred and xtv J 
The clubs which are private societies receive a subvention for the | lions were spent for the Army, yet we could not me e in a short tir 
tralning of youths in membership, for to that extent the task of the | 100,000 men, This large sum its about S150 d 
army to give proficiency in aiming, and hitting is made easier. Llow- | population. If we take 1915 Army, o i lred i six ° 
ever, the impression that to be able to shoot is equivalent to being a | Navy, one hundred and thirty-three million ind } ! e hundred 
soldier and that the Swiss think this to be so is erroneous, Shooting is | and seventy-five millions, we have a grand tot i t poses 
only one single requirement of a soldier, and a good shot lacking the of $468,000,000; that is, a it $4.60 per head, and 
other accomplishments and virtues of a soldier would be of slight value | results in actual pre edness 
to the army; to know how to shoot does not dispense or make unnet | We have at present the aggregat f 30,000 men and 
Sary all the rest of the teachings and instructions of the trainin tanding Regular Ar 1in t ! of 1 l | 
service, } mobile and available er needed; the rest are in 
Rifle clubs and target practice, as well as gymnastic and preliminary | immobile at our coast fenses. Reserves for these t ‘ nor 
and cadet training are not to be underrated; in the hands of the Swis other words, the gaps in the ranks through losses in e and th 
they round out, so to speak, a system of short-time service and add effi- | disease co ild not be filled but with entirely different mater a 
ciency to the training of the individual. As long as a nation does not | Interior, if at all. Under 48 different sovereignties we have on p 
deceive itself with such aids into believing that this is an army, which | about 129,000 men of the State National Guards, with ne orm 8 
it is not, these measures may be of great benefit. The present way has ard of efficiency in trainigg and cor ind ; of the hard halt ‘ 
show the value of organized units and large numbers; the tendency to ing to the expert opinion of a former Secretary of Wat } more than 
shorten the length of time under the colors for the soldiers and to in 60,000—could in any way be uunted on; thes 0.000 men at t 
crease the number of trained and organized men is apparent, and such utmost have never maneuvered together, have ney een under a un 
propositions are even now discussed and considered both in Japan and fied command, no commander in chief knows them, and their materia 
Germany. } has not been brought together; they are sn est ts, that would 
Most of the recruits, especially those from the country districts, | | have first to be taken in hi id, reequi { ned 1 off ed ; 
had neither gymnastics since they left school nor undergone “ prelimi coordination and cooperation with each oth they kno n Llow 
nary instruction” after their school days, but join the colors quit long would it take to do that Ww d the enemy patiently wait t 
“raw” and untrained, ; we are Hlow many of our American generals ve eve i 
The fundamental principle of the Swiss system is adult manhood | the opportun to lead in warlike maneuvers an army rps of 40,000 
service for all, for only adults can be expected to have their sense of men? And what tremendous sums does it not cost to recruit « Ar 
responsibility developed sufficiently to give obedience under military In the year 1915 to 1914 the cost of recruiting alor Lor 
law and the physical development to stand hardship of maneuvers with recruit to the Unite 


Army was $00. 
ad 









































































benefit and not injury to their health. Large maneuvers could not be N only have we 1 l but we have no t ‘ 
conducted with schoolboys. A commanding officer in large maneuvers | ¢@tUpment, no organization, Our “military syst » 
must be sure when he gives orders for troops to march a certain dis- | been to wait for the emergency and then to begin getting ready At 
tance in a certain time, in order to have them at a given time and | What cost in treasure and valuable blood it is not here the pla t 
place, that they can do it; and to do it with a view to its applical ty relate. And what disasters hav: ttende warfare vith untrain 
to actual warfare the maneuvering troops must have the physical fit t i history, and the statistics on the number of «de 
ness required for actual warfare, and that is not a schoolboy’s measu \ they do not make populal ~ In t 
of endurance, And it takes steadyv nerves to face death under a hail | be entirely different. Our tutu ener Is rf 
of shrapnel, not to flinch at machine-gun fire, and not to be dism dj # ! t send untrained volunteers, poorly equipped, agair s. D 
by clouds of greenish gases or spouts of liquid fire. Would we want well led nd th ighl I l t \! 
boys to face such dangers, and would it be wise to trust the Nation's itioned be ‘ What « V ot 
fute to their care? The present war has demonstrated the great mili tw he l »uU Would 
tary virtues and bravery of the older men, who though long aeo re ‘ hast d ‘ 
turned to civilinn life have nobly shared the hardship and re iped the I nening to ! n - 
glory at the side of those who were till in active service. } ontri tions mil , ss 
We would do well here in America to speedily forget our false ideas | ) i pat W 1) 
about school and college boy military training in the Swiss Army \ | th abilit hd} ns ale - 
well-trained invader could wish nothing better than to have an army shod, di plined invad : Military scier is the 1 t lex of 
of schoolboys oppose him, whether Swiss or erican; he would laugh ind when ience entered into wat \ iI { 
them out of his path in no time Volunteers become soldiers only when ! cea to 
We do not want to intrust the defense of the country to schoo , | tsastrous \ t! ol p \! ‘ 
any more than its government. [ee er ae ) = aie 
Obligatory service has existed in Switzerland in one 1 or ane sc] ee tee f - a Oe s , . F x 
for over 600 years The Swiss last November celebrat their stil sc : th Om aaa on “ys p . 7 4 P ee 
hattle in their long war of independence from the house of Austria , t} ; a eon ae t rae a : neice “¥ os 
the old German Empire—the Battle of Morgarten, which took place in os , y Ste ataw Mince ead 9 ' ; ‘ 
1315: even at that time the men around Lake Lucerne had obligatory | ¢:..0 2+ basse ana) ta aed e geting Ap wdlagges \ 
servi yet it has not made them a s« race It has not impa d oe ones ? aaa ae at 7; a aS x i | ‘ha 
their capacity to assert themselves and nsist upon their individua ae * presets | acai It haat a i] eat as 
political rights. Militarism is not a portion of the Sw nati ind ‘ as ,, - ; 1 Er \ ‘ 
country on earth could be more opposed to it than t ind oO a as : nite + Sa : ‘ 
all countries Switzerland is surely tl one that conte pla s th ascii : 5 orl . . } 
of all territorial expansion What we want is to form a com \ } : i 
the sis of common political institutions and traditions, mutual re: ot me : Be hie coe es ; i 
for cach other in spite of our three different lang Ss, idl I eae? aaa we } 
of an example to the world of lasting democr ins 1 l 1 nee ! I 
lfill this ideal we 1 ‘ » have independen in a ty to defend nt ae : 
it. and that is what our Army r . | i ‘ int : : - 
Tr 1 citizen! t ned and istomed ) S throug 1 ‘ "al ‘ 
pare s and obligator military se ice Nas done for over GOO tio? of a n } l 
imid powerful neighbors and absolute monarchies, during all ft! . o> : cians 1 i 
nturies when feudalism and despotism and eyen serfdom formed tl ast P Each ¢ respot f 
litical institutions « l ‘ound small it indon ‘ t] 
Alp Republ \ ilome er: institutions I , 
part if the count! 6 local p inments the ; } @ 3 
most ancient for th ] that the | lat ¢ Y 
mbly of all th ens ich freeman ar wit} s 
word as a sign <¢ h ‘ il On of t e . 
iT ) recently last month v atten l 2.000, a Glo me ners 
by 5,000, and a third (Appen 1) eyen by 11,000 men, wh 1 l ; s i 
ind voted on laws submitted to ther - < 
The free institutions of Switzerland have exerted their influence ae ye Swi \ 
the world, and «¢ I the great nid glorious cepu ove wh h 7 sla c if t S ~ C 
Sta waves 1 benefited by her instit ! \ : 
the t nd the world was ripe f the mess ! 3 1 i 
of Ro eau a cit if Gel } * freede nd ‘ . ; 
rights man’ 1 from th hores of Lake Get rnd, 1 d } 
th hores of Amel found I echo in the document f 
mer the D i tion « Independence, pen y Y } ; I 
lt ers and di ) Ror eau i the very we of R Si & t 
Swiss are a y nation, but they a nd militaris ; 
1 l me | 1 n ol hi t Vv caste C} ¢ < 
tilt peop! i! ! sens ha they k s (ile nz nd \ 
ry] eas trait } nd ? lded : ’ ‘ 
l ife th itch jea why ¢ their 
of fi nt loca t er . 
j { 0) } ! i ’ ¢ 
relin nor weake th ’ 
In ible from a j rv fo is 1 hereof I : 
Arm not only f ! t) lar ! t ‘ 
mut ’ na t ’ vo 1" {men, W Fest i 
t it furnishe thes tine ast ir t) last few y S t . - 
i world war t innual cost was about S86 OU t s $17 . 
p } 1 of the population ( his sum of G00 ’b ) \ 
th umber of 1 I y mo of 00.0% } § 
on the iverage $22 a rend nly poss \ = 4 i 
because the olde: who the 300,000) no dy differer that ne 
have not cost the Governt vthin r many years past ve outing for ] s t 
the e still there, ready, available, and useful, too. rh nnual | chang fs 


Radget f $6,G00,000, of yuurse, does not includ uch extra inary ' worker. bhe Work 
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character of “roughing it” to a high degree. The looks and manners 
of soldiers returning from their annual 13 days is the visible outward 
sign its benefits in health, 

[ men returning from service are as full of cheer and new energy 
as if they had been on a fishing trip; they have seen new scenery 
not to speak of the trenscendant beauty and spectacular grandeur 0 
warfare in peace conditions, and they tell about it, about their fatigues 

id exertions, their defeats and their victories, their retreats and their 
advances, But what they keep for themselves and which in their own 


f 
of! 


breasts acts as a stimulant. a leaven, is the past association with all 
kinds of men 

Ilave we an institution where the day laborer, the farm hand, the 
porter has an opportunity to stand in ranks and work and cat and 


sleep and rub elbows for two weeks and share life and rebuke and re- 
ward with the tudent, the school-teacher, the clerk, the mechanic? 
And for him toe compete in cleanliness, effort, endurance, and perform- 


ance with those in better living conditions in civilian life can have 
only a favorable influence, the desire for emulation. All receive pay 
from the Government for their service; those not much used to handle 
money can sec how others, perhaps their betters and to whom they 
may secretly be looking ap to, repress their impulses for spending and 
ive. Might not this be a beneficial lesson to many young Americans 
who pride themselves getting rid of their hard-earned funds as quickly 
as possible treating others at the bar? It may not lift him sky-high, 
but who knows, perhaps it makes slower or prevents altogether a 
descent that otherwise would be inevitable. Thousands of American 
travelers and sociologists have commented upon the absence of the 
horrors of city slums in Germany, France, and Switzerland and com- 
pared conditions in these countries with the hopeless degradation of 
the slums in Inglish and American cities. Has perhaps not the train- 
ing, schooling, and experience of army life something to do with these 
differences? ‘The time spent in military training is net lost in an 
economic sense, if it does not last too long, any more than school time 


is lost, if it es not last too long. Both may be harmful if too long, 
but the short-time Swiss service is not so. European workers who have 
served are not inferior as to their producing efficiency, or else their 
competition would not be sueh a menace, and fears from the effect of 
their return aft the war to productive labor need not concern our 


economic prophets as they do, 


er 
i 








In an industrial way, in the larger sense of the word, the benefit is 
apparent the stimulation through universal service makes of the 
Swiss a nation of people who want to be independent economically ; this 
is one of the reasons why there are so many small business houses and 
firms, The man who in military life has attained a grad the 
ardent desire of rising in civilian life. 

The army as such has no political influence in Switzerland ( 
the reasons for this is the fact that it is not a standing army, b 
exists only temporarily during training and maneuver service, i utter 
wards dissolves itself into its many thousand units of civi re 


turned to their home life, and in civilian garb it completely | its 
identity. 


Members of the army are members of the legislature and are officials 
of the Government. As officers they may bring technical knowledge 
into their deliberations on military measures. But a military party or 

ique or eyen “ coterie’ does not exist and officer members are mem- 
bers of the different political parties and vote with these. 


The time officers serve away from their troops and train together in 
officers’ courses is so short that they have no time to develop that feel 
ing of social and professional class distinction that could either socially 
er politically find expression in well-directed concerted efforts; they 
come from all sorts of conditions; their mentality is varied; they stay 


together too short a time and scatter to their own fields too soon to 
acquire the mental attitude called militarism. For militarism first of 
all is a mental attitude as to the relative importance of things and be 


comes a power only when it finds political and social expression. A 
professional officer and a pupil in a military or naval academy, secluded 
for several years from the rest of the population, is more apt to nurse 
militaristic dreams and to set up an imaginary barrier to his own great 


disadvantage, for unfortunately our own American officers, as fine a lot 
of men as there is, to a large extent have lost touch with public life, 
and this, I think, is a loss to them and to us, the public and body 
politic. 

In Switzerland it is quite different. Our officers, individually, not 
as a class, are the intelligence of the nation, many as civilians are in 
politics, are renowned as orators, legislators, administrators, and busi- 
ness and professional men; they are not separated from the rest, 
neither socially nor politically, but they stand in the midst of life and 


endow our political life with that soldier’s honor and uprightness, that 
faithfulness to principles, and an incorruptibility which freedom from 
bligatory service does not necessarily give to the social and political 
ustoms of the countries where the volunteer system prevails. When 
temptation asks for favors the honor due to the rank and grade in the 


‘ 


army proves a shield and armor not easily pierced by the poisoned 
arrows of graft and corruption. Whether or not the well-known honesty 
of Swiss political life and municipal state and federal government is 
due to the fact that so many of our leading men are officers in the 


army is difficult to say; but army life has certainly had no weakening 
influence on character and political ideals and personal conduct in office. 

The only organization exclusively of and for officers is the Swiss 
Officers’ Association, with branches all over the country; membership, 
I think, now is compulsory ; its purpose is the giving of supplementary 


instruction. The “ war game” is played under the supervision of su- 
perior officers, papers are read, innovations discussed, etc.;: it is no 
social club with exclusive club life, Subofficers, too, have their asso- 
ciations for similar purposes, and it would take too much space to 


enumerate all the voluntary associations of simple soldiers of the differ- 


ent arms who meet voluntarily to give additional instruction or to 
keep in practice in some special branch of the service; there is even 
one of the drummers, and one of the chaplains where the Protestant 
and Catholic clergy meet in friendly deliberation on the widening of 
the scope and the enlargement of their usefulness. It is superfluous 
to say that none aim at political influence. The army is not in poli- 
tics nor are politics in the army. ‘The officers are promoted entirely on 
their merit and length of service and according to a strict law. This 
law provides that any nomination or promotion is subordinate to the 
possessions of a certificate of capacity given after special courses of 
instruction by their instructors or commanding officers, Only after 


sveh certificate is attained may the proper authorities (for lieutenants 
of the infantry, cavalry, artillery, etc., the chief of the arm. con- 
cerned) make the nomination, which in turn is submitted to the highest 
commanders for their approbation; and for officers above the grade of 
captain, the nominating body is the committee on national defense. 


There are therefore no nominations by the political authorities, neither 
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of officers in the army to higher posts, nor of clvilians or soldiers, to 
the rank and degree of officers. 

Space does not permit a lengthy chapter on the relations between 
the Federal and Cantonal Governments in army matters, although this 
subject is of great interest to us in America and discussions on the con- 
trol by the various States versus control by the National Government 
will not end for a long time. Switzerland has had her sad experience 
from so-called “ State control,” and gradually though slowly has com- 
pletely eliminated the latter. The Cantons have retained only strictly 
administrative functions; they give commands to certain lower officers, 
but only on the certificates given by Federal authorities, and they may 
not recommend anybody for promotion; they——the Cantons or States 
in America—can not appoint any officer to a command without a Fed- 
eral certificate, and should an appointment be made by mistake, the 
Federal authorities have the right to invalidate it. 

Formerly it was different, and the power of the Cantons over the 
men recruited from their territory was considerable ; but the lessons of 
history and the requirements of modern conditions have brought about 


a change, and although the cantonal traditions—historical and cul 
tural, even religious—are dear to the Swiss heart, and a Swiss more 


loudly and fervently proclaims himself to be a man from the Canton of 


Berne, or Geneya, or Uri, etc., than from the common “patric” of 
Switzerland, he has had the wisdom to eliminate cantonal control to 


such a degree that the army is federal. 
functions may occupy much space in the law and seem important, but 
in reality they are a mere shadow. Certain functions like the keeping 
of the list of the :nen living at a place is of course local, and therefore 
cantonal; but the very blanks are prescribed by federal authorities, 
and so are all the rest. To look to Switzerland for an example of a 
“ State-controlled ” national defense is pure self-deception. 

Universal service does not stifle and eradicate patriotism, if b 
patriotism we mean sentiment and love for one’s country read) 
spring into action. In the world war, which nations have buried th« 
private and party quarrels more readily in the presence of the common 
danger to their country, have concluded a truce amongst themselves to 
last till the country’s existence will be safe again, have been willing io 
and did sacrifice their all more generously for the idea of the common 
interest of the nation? Those where universal obligatory service is 
the rule or the one where tradition and custom allowed each man to 
decide for himself whether the common heritage was worth his personal 
sacrifice and trouble or not? And which ones grasped the porient 
more intelligently and with truer appreciation of its meaning? 

Even the workers of all the continental belligerents have at ou 
realized that war affected them all as national units and not as parities 


The few remaining cantonal 
} 


y 
Lo 


with apparently divergent interests. German and French, Austrian 
and Italian socialists have given the answer to cosmopolitanism and 


internationalism. They have found out that their interests, spiritual 
and material, bind them closer to their own country and its past, pr 


ent, and future than to an Utopian state of universal brotherhood, alas, 


es 


so far away, and that their countrymen of different economic and 
political faiths are more closely related to them in heart and soul than 
the men of similar ideas in other countries. 

The workingmen in those countries have made common cause from 
the beginning with the class they formerly antagonized, and their im- 
mediate and hearty cooperation with the junkers, the bourgeois, the 


landowners has afforded us a picture of brotherhood——brotherhood 
national common interests and ideals—that in its revelation of the 
and underlying sentiments in the hearts of man has been as beautiful 
and inspiring as it was startling and surprising. 

Have not we in America felt, to our own great and not always pl 
ant surprise, that men from nations with compulsory service h 
rallied to the cause of their native countries with a degree of enthus 
asm that has at times blinded them to the dictates of hospitality 


true 


joyed in this country and its neutrality? The various “ plots” te blow 
up this and that on land and sea had no difficulty of attracting men 
to execute them at the risk of life and liberty. Where communication 
was not interrupted, thousands upon thousands flocked to the colors of 
their countries who could easily have stayed out of the war by re 
maining where they were. It must have been both heartrending and 
inspiring to see the thousands of men who had lived in Switzerland 

years, married Swiss girls, brought up families of children in Swiss 
schools under Swiss teachers, go to join their regiments in France, 
Germany, Austria; even the tles of blood were of no avail, cases being 
known where sisters, married to men of opposing camps, had to se: 


their husbands leave in opposite directions, ready to die for their coun 
tries. Hleartrending yet inspiring. And it required no great ing 
to make them go; no flamboyant posters had to awaken their patriotism. 

Universal service is a mighty tonic that exerts its action through 
the whole body politic in more than one way. It does not necessarily 
mean militarism and the rule of a military caste; the Swiss system 
quite free from it. 

Universal service and training as the Swiss practice it is a truly 
democratic institution. It makes all men equal in duty and rights, and 
at the same time jt a moral principle and an expression of indi- 


urg 


Is 


is 


vidual sovereignty ; every citizen has the right and claims the ~ight 
to serve his country as a free man in a free State that he wants to 
see kept free. Universal service is the law of his own making. The 


history of universal service and nations in arms in modern times had 
its origin in the times of the dawn of freedom during the first French 
Republic. The only freedom that is abolished by it is the freedom to 
shirk and to let others defend our homes and hearthstones for wus in- 
stead of doing it ourselves. Don’t let us forget that voluntaryisim in 
cludes the choice to serve the country as well as to shirk our duty to 
help preserve the Nation. Which system is more noble, more inspir- 
ing, more moral, and which one shall we have chosen when fate knocks 
at our gate and our national destiny is to be decided? 

“If we desire to secure peace, one of our most powerful instruments 
of our rising prosperity, it must be known that we are at all times 
ready for war.”—George Washington. : p 

The principal problem before the American people is to decide what 
requirements our preparedness has to meet and how we shail meet 
them; in other words, that old desideratum of George Washington: 

‘*A uniform and well-digested plan is requisite.” 

Thus, a discussion of the subject must lead us to the consideration 
of the necessities of our situation as regards defense by land and sea. 

Once more, aS so often in the past, good fortune is smiling on this 
blessed country of ours and a kind Providence is favoring America, 
inasmuch as many of the questions about which we seem to be in the 
dark are answered for us and decided by other nations at this very 
moment, not at our cost but at theirs, in treasure, blood, humiliation, 
and suffering, and all Columbia has to do is to profit by their expe- 
rience, 
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The first and principal problem before us is to decide if possible the on May 19, 1916, in Detroit of aggression b | wn no 1 
question as to the relative value of Army and Navy for the defense of | May we be sure that we we 1 have to d ! ‘ 
American peace and protection from invasion. the Atlantic and Pacilie to oppose t 1d | ) 

Nations no less than individuals are addicted to fancis and like | as our entire undivided fleet’ An t wi i u ] 
to follow imaginings pleasing to them. One of these national fancies divided Navy should not ‘ ! 
in which the American people like to ‘ndulge is the idea that the Navy it should have sacrificed itself in 
will be of sufficient protection to us, and that with our untold resources ro rely, refore, on th Navy « | 
and our almost untimited wealth in money, we can and should hay take years and years to build runt d | 
the largest Navy in the world. Let us analyze for a moment this | for it permits us to evade the main iss) 
proposition to approach; that is, to demand f ‘ 

Let us tirst consid the function of navies in general rhe chief man, that perse : of p 
function of navies is to keep open or destroy communications on 1 intr) It is s ption a mi ‘ z 
and to protect landing parties on the shore; they can not conquer on irds the outst ling t that t { 
land The history of the last two years has proven this, if nothing wit is f wey i gainst an ind 
else One side of the belligerents, the allies in the west, hay n ive te that I t e attained 
able to keep open the lan of communication between themselves and liow different a nd would | i I } 
the outside world, between the outside world and themselves rhis lizabl No i larg \ 
has enabled them to transfer unhindered troops to the Continent and ould never b licien ) 
elsewhere, and to get all the food necess: for the population at ! »* than a ten i i s ‘ 
hom It has at the same time interrupt intercours sea of | on the Ga i Penins l g ‘ 
the enemy with the outside world Their has not been le to th ruil 1 ail \m al t 
conque m Jand, as the early part of the campaign against the Darda where, would b ‘ { 
nelles has proven to the world Navies therefore have a limited us merica n t i 1 ( 
and the necessity to have them supreme on the sea depends largel sain » supel 5 l 
upon the character and geographical position of the countries involved istrot ould t le ¢ j t t 
In this respect thet are two kinds of empire the exigeneic ‘ which of England ha s d England y y 
are fundamentally different as to the relative usefulness of navies iz” of 1 l 

On one hand = the are continental empires bordering on the ne WV ld not itt d. ‘ TD \ Tt ¢ = 
countric by land which produce almost all of their food and raw »> With any chat ‘ ss W la N 
materials within their borders and which can get what they need by Mand respect i ) Linle n ins i insp 
communication on land from neighbors as Germany is mporting | troops, a fli nt = \rn 1 \ t 
grain from Roumania—and on the other hand there are island empires tection, and uld organized i i rt 
whose sole means of communication is by sea and which depend on the the world war no\ foie nh \ I 
command of t sea entirely to feed their millions with foodstuffs | occupied elsewhere 
bought abroad kKach of these two kinds of empires in different w We mu t ‘ ) ad is 
depends upon an open sea fhe history of this war furnishes ample it will ) | t ’ 
evidence of this condition of affairs. Let us, however, first xg ) move t hi attra n 
to the Russo-Japanese war. Japan, the island empire of the East, nd weakness 
after having successfully bottled up and crippled by surprise attack In order to do . . &4 \ 
the Russian fleet and destroyed it in separate units, even tl vh aj T time o mall pre n lies is 1, now i \ 
land campaign against the sea port of Port Arthur was able t and ; in its simplest detin n l lie fio n n ind 
huge armies on the Continent of As driving back the Russians in | conditions and facil s tra ol i I t 
many a bloody victors \ Russian fleet from Europe finally iched ng th of the iol i div | 
the Japan Sea. Had this Russian squadron been victorious in the | Means of production for the production « ‘ li i nd la 
battle of the Straits of Tsusima, and, by gaining control of the sea, least, the spiritual fo s of modern m nereg | 
destroyed communication between Japan and her armies in tf field | national conscic ness and cohesion mak | suprem Tor V 
on the Continent of Asia, the land armies that were victorious hereto quite a different thing from wha rl 1 
fore, now shut off, would have faced destruction through lach food | Frederick the Great and George Was lac 
and ammunition and the Russians would have won the wa rhe | means of transportation, lack of the fluid \ ind 
annihilation of the Russian fleet, however, did not decid war | only industry at that time was agi iture, W h absorbed yt i 
against Russia. It merely destroyed Russia's chance to end t war } man labor to produce enongh food * th (rm i p t 
in her favor by this one bold stroke. She might still have won the | enly a small part of mal ‘ ’ vared f i ning w 
war on land had not internal disseniions a home made an arly | out exposing tl population to s i n | deri ‘ ” 1d t 
peace desirable. Nor did the victory of the Japanese Navy end th import foreign n naries—mad inp mi n t st poss 
war for Japan. The destruction of the Japanese Navy, however, | to-da s is changed, and will remain ) irmies Vv i in 
would have at once ended the war in her disfavor. In this we see the | still more, for numbers de¢ t length servi 
relative importance of a navy in geographically differently situated It is of no use to decree by laws on paper rere in numbet 
countries Similarly Napoleon, after the battle of Trafalgar, was not | If men will not enlist, the increase can not pla nd the law 
defeated through the loss of his fleet Ile merely had to give up the | becomes futile. There are extremely potent re: why we may doubt 
idea of an invasion of England His downfall was the result of | that voluntary enlistments will even fill th s of our standing 
defeats on land, the overwhelming superiority in numbers of his | army to 200,000 men. First, on account of the bidding of indus 
adversaries, and the numerical exhaustion of France for labor at higher wages, then on account of the tedium and lack « 

The same is true to-day in this world war The destruction « the | outlook of the professional soldiers’ c. 1! finally on account of t 
German fighting vessels—dreadnaughts and cruisers—-would not have | stigma attached to service the soldier feels, and is made to feel, h 
materially affected Germany's position in the war Iler internal } self as of minor quality and standing in the community, almost as 
resources and production of food and ammunition would have been | outside of it: therefore the incredibly numerous desertions, the sprees, 
the same and her campaigns east. west, and south would have gone | and infractions of discipline; and the dexptcable practice of judge to 
on as they went on with probably exactly the same results Ilow | let men go unpunished if they promise to join the Army. makes thing 
different would have been the position of the British after their | still worse: can we blame the young man for not wanting to enlist 
fleet had been destroyed. Iler communication for the replenishment Obligatory service for all changes all this once: the training being 
of her empty storehouses would have been impossible, and England | of short duration must be intensive, and leaves no time for thoughts 
there can not be the slightest doubt about it—would have been forced | of desertion, for the man knows that in a short time he will be in his 
to her knees. This short exposition of the importance of sea power } customary surroundings again and he will be free to follow his career 
in differently situated countries is for the purpose of showing the vital | and pursue his ambitions as before; it will be the natural and honor 
necessity of predominant sea power for England and Japan. able thing to be in the Army, because it denotes physical fitness and 

The national existence of these two countries depends upon the free | for the same reason undesirable to be outside of if, and all classes 
communication In time of war on the sea. Neither of them, therefore, | being represented, it will represent the high-averag standard of 


ean afford to permit others, not even America, to outdistance them in 
sen power, but would have to strain every nerve to keep their present 
enormous superiority. England before August, 1914, had 50 dread- 
naughts, against 17 of the United States, and the disproportion with 
all the other naval powers is probably still greater now. 

In considering possible future conditions and alignments of powers 
allinnees, and friendships between nations, we can not help admittin; 
that almost anything is within the range of possibility. Who would 
have thought that Russia and Japan, in less than 10 years after their 


bloody struggle, would be allies fighting a common enemy? Who will 
say that after this world war is over some of the bitter enemies of 
to-day may be—if not the friends of to-morrow, have at least some 
agreement as to giving each other as«free-hand and standing tacitly 
by. In fact, nothing is more true than that if the United States are 
threatened at all they will be so by a combination of powers in 


which some of them may be aggressors and invaders, whereas at the 
same time the rest of them must have agreed to stand aside and not to 
interfere. England, Germany, Austria, Russia, France, Italy, or Japan, 
or any combination of two or more of these powers, whosoever they 
may be, will have to have their back free before they can think of 
crossing the ocean toward our shores, and our sea power will not be 
sufficient if it only outdistances the greatest navy now afloat. The 
“two-navies standard’ of England would have to be replaced by the 
“three-navies standard” of America. 

This “ three-navies standard,” to meet successfully any combination 
of hostile fleets in the future, would require such immense amounts of 
money, such facilities for building ships in a shorter time than other 
powers could do, not to speak of the number of men to man the fleet, 
that it is beyond the power of imagination and calculation to compute 
it, and, in spite of all our efforts, it would be of no avail, for it would 
merely set the pace for the other powers to build more and faster than 
we would do or could do. ; 

Besides, as world conditions are or may be in the future, perhaps 
not so very long after the present war, the possibility—‘ the quite 
conceivable event,’”’ as Prof. Paul Rohrbach, of Berlin, writes Janu- 
ary 13, 1916, in the now famous letter read by Col. Theodore Roosevelt 








| do 





American maahood. 





Just as in Switzerland certain offenses committed in civilian Iift 
disqualify the offender from belonging to the army, so will in America 
dishonorable deeds exclude the doer from the honor to belong to the 


to guard and keep inviolate our national domain and 
service alone makes a sufficiently large-sized 


that is 
niversal 


institution 
independence. I 


|} army possible. 


The adoption of the principle of universal obligation once decided 
upon, we may well ask whether the other features of the Swiss system 
or do not commend themselves equally for adoption in the United 


States. 


The Swiss system aims, through universal obligation, at a large 
army, through short time but intensive training at producing this army 
at the least cost of time to the individual citizens and of money to the 


state and through thorough, complete organization to the formation cf 


a complete army ready to take the field at a moment's notice, with the 
aid of the territorial arrangement of its component units. 

The same desiderta hold good for the defensive force 
and we may well ask ourselves the question: 

Can the Swiss system of military organization and universal training 


s 


s of this country, 








be applied to the United States, or are we over here so radically different 
from the Swiss? Differences, of course, here’ are political and ¢ 

nomical, but the points of similarity are indefinitely more numerous 
than the differences. Both countries have a republican form of govern 
ment and believe in individual rights «nd in self-government on demo 
cratic principles. Both are extremely jealous of their liberties. The 
main political differences of the two Commonwealths are that the 
Swiss people, through initiative and referendum, have greater control 
over the legislative branch of the Government, whereas we in the United 
States, through frequent elections, are more concerned over the per- 


sonnel of the executive branch. Otherwise I see no deep-seated differ 
ence politically. Temperamentally, the Swiss are rather more serious 
minded, probably from racial differences and a more inclement climate 
and poorer soil, and Switzerland is a country the different parts of which 
speak different languages, but in other respects the two peoples have 
very much in common, 
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The size of the country has nothing to do with the introduction of the 
Swiss militar ystem. Size is merely an Incident. The Swiss military 
system coull very well and should be adopted in the United States, not 
onl is underlying principles but even in detail is this possible and 
ale bl \nd one of the first principles which we must adopt is 

lusive Federal control of the Army. Federal control alone makes 

niformity in training, standard of quality, and promotion. Forty-eight 
rent State armies would be the death of any effort; the Swiss have 
ried it and had to give it up. Federal control alone makes possible the | 
rmation of the largest army units, divisions, and army corps. Federal 
ontrol fer the last century had to supersede State control in Switzer- 
and, until to-day it has vanished to a mere shadow. 

The second fundamental principle must be adult-manhood service for | 
all. HKnrollment and examination for fitness at 18 or 19, first training 
eryvice 19 or 20, preferably in barracks, continuous for a few months 
only, and for a number of years afterwards annual assembly and tactical 
mancuvel ind brushing-up service of short duration up to a certain 
age, then entry into a reserve with oecasional mobilizations similar to 
those of Swi rland No reliance on voluntary enlistment or other 
subterfuge nd evasions of the main issue by school-boy, college-boy, 
‘business men amps,’ and Saturday afternoon rifle clubs. They do 
not produce soldiers, still less armies, and it is armies we are in need of. 

\t present the preposition is made to substitute for service with the 

rmy instruction of quasi military character in private academies and 
to give the pupil credit for this instruction. For two reasons this 
should discouraged: First, because it is a class institution; poor 
parents can not afford such advantages for their sons and the favors 
afforded the rich would create a guif and cause class distinction. The 
favored ones would look down upon the others and resentment might 
follow where equality should rule. The other reason is that the training 
for a soldier can only be adequate under real army conditions, and these 


include in a democracy especially the living, sleeping, and working to 


gether of all sorts of men; a future officer has to have gone through 
real not attenuated soldiers’ duties in order to be an instructor of his 
men. And the “ camps,” while at present valuable for creating enthu 


siasm and interest in those who would otherwise have no opportunity to 





taste military service, have the immense drawback to create the impres- 
sion that we are on the right way to preparedness for national defense. 
They, too, are for the so-called upper classes, for the participants have 
to pay certain sums of money and buy their own outfit. Generally 
speaking, the participants are too old, for first training should not be 
given to men much beyond the age of 25 or 30. A soldier's training 
requires a receptive frame of mind, and a man is more receptive to 


digest and absorb the elements of military training and the principles of 


strict discipline, unquestioning obedience, and willing subordination 
when he is young nis first training service ought to be given in bar 
racks For in such only can bodies of men be housed in wintertime and 


discipline and thoroughness may be better enforced than in the free and 
casy life of camps; the maneuvers later, of course, will be outside of bar- 
racks and independent of them, in the ‘terrain’? under warlike condi 
tions threughout In order not to burden the people too heavily with 
taxes, the pay of the soldiers should not be too high; the young man is 
performing a duty not only to the country but also to himself and high 
pay will lower the value of the service in his own and the people's eyes. 


if we begin to pay our soldiers big wages and increase the cost beyond 


a reasonable amount, we shall feel tempted to save on the number of 
recruits, 
Third. Adoption of a certain tax for those excused from _ service 








for any cause, the tax to be proportionate to the financial means No 
possibility of choice between the military tax and personal service. 
The tax emphasizes the universal obligation. 

Fourth. Promotion to any grade, only on the prinecinle of having 
earned it through service in the lower and after having qualified suit- 


ably in special courses through sufficient length of service and command 
for the higher degre: This would mean a final abolition in this coun- 
try of appointments of men to high command from civilian life through 
social or political influence. The science of warfare is so complex and 
technical that only systematic training from the very ground will 
enable the mentally {ted to master it. 
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Fifth. Territorial recruiting and organization of units. The country 
should be sutdivided into 25 Army Corps districts of approximately 
equal number of inhabitants The boundaries of these districts to be 
determined on geographical lines, independent entirely f boundaries 
of political, State, or election districts. This is quite essential, for 
nething could be more detrimental to the interest of the Army than 
the suggestive influence of a coincidence of the boundaries of military 
and election districts; the call on Members of Congress for adminis- 
trative interference is burdensome enough as it is, and Senators and 

By Representatives should be protected from further encroachment on 
their time and ene ; clection districts havi become military dis 
riets. the amol constituents would multiply a thousand times | 
nd destroy both the asefulness of the Congressman and the Army; 
for tl \ vy might ent politics or polities invade the Army, and 
that would be disastrous for both. Vhese districts should be formed in 
reh vay that mountain ranges or deep rivers should not run through 
hem. They are to form geographical units for the quickest possible 

il tion and ntration Each distri should have barracks, 
orehouses, all the war m¢ a its maneuvering grounds, and general 
idquarters at a A hi yy its location, as to railway communi 
ition ind safety from surprise tacks. Most of our many Army 
st ould be r ned and either be used as storehouses for addi 

I up mou depot training posts of the units of special 

id ders, or medical mpanies, or Offieecrs’ schools, while 
t nlarged to the proposed headquarter of the 

t \ Corps districts. 

Within these districts of about 4,000,000 inhabitants the units of the 
ry corps will ited, trained, and organized. The army-corps 
district is to be sulxlivided into smaller districts—-two or more division 
distriets, each of these into two or more brigade districts, each of these 
nto regimental districts, and ftinally these latter into the last ibdivi- 
ion for the tactic init, the Infantry battalion. Within this battalion 
district the men are recruited for that battalion, and in addition for a 
ertain nit of the Cavalry (perhaps one-fourth part of a squadron), 
for a eertain unit of Artillery and train troops (perhaps one-fourth or 
one-half a battery), some part of engineering troops (sappers, bridge 

iilders, ete.), the necessary medical troops (lifter carriers), and sup 
ly troops and artisans (bakers, butchers, horseshoers, wagon makers, 
sheemakers, ctc.) On the seashore certain districts would furnish less 
Infantry and Cavalry, but more Artillery for the coast defenses, for it 
would not do to reeruit these “‘at large ’’—that is, over the larger 
district—for the simple reasen that quick mobilizatien would suffer if 
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the Coast Artillery men had to travel to their post from a distant in- 
terior city. 

_ Thirty-six of these battalion districts in an army-corps district would 
give each a population of about 110,000 inhabitants. Of these there 
would be yearly about a crop of 1,000 young men of the age of 19 or 20; 
and if we suppose 60 per cent of these to be fit for military duty, it 


would give us an annual contingent of about 600 recruits; 400 to 500 
of these would be assigned to the Infantry, in the entire army-corps 


district about 16,000 (the proportion varies according to changing 
views on the proportionate number and importance of the various arms), 
Should first training or recruit service in the Infantry be of two and one- 
half months’ duration, that would give four periods (with cleaning and 
fumigation of barracks between courses), training of 4,000 men each 
time, if they were to be trained all in one place It is to be expected, 
however, that within an army corps Infantry barracks would be in the 
divisional districts (let us say two in each army-corps district). That 
would fill each of the two Infantry training grounds four times a year 
with a new set of about 2,000 recruits each time. These would be 
divided into three parts of about 700 each to form a battalion, and 
three battalions would form a regiment. All the officers and subofficers 
of a regiment would undertake the training, and Army life on the basis 
of a full regiment would be given the recruits, the suboflicers, and the 
officers. Should there be more training ground—and probably the 
solicitude of Congressmen would see to it that there would be—a train- 
ing unit might be a battalion of 700 to 1,000 men. Below the battalion 
one ought not to go, for both recruits and officers get a better, and 
especially a truer, idea of Army life in large units. 

The recruits would be assigned, if possible, to the courses according to 
their occupations; farmers would be called to the courses in winter 
when they can be spared on the farms, students in the summer, ete. 
Nor should the recruits of one locality all go at once, on account of 
the too great depletion of the workers; as little inconvenience should be 
caused as the purpose—best training in the shortest time—will permit. 
After this training service the recruits return home and are then put 
on the register of their home battalion, with which they will drill and 
maneuver in the future (in the recruit service they were assembled from 


the recruits of the district ‘at large’’), and they are civilians again 
for a year. Their next service is the following year in the fall after 
the harvest. when the fields are bare and maneuvers do little or no 
damage to agriculture. During recruit service the ofliceers and sub- 


officers had their eyes open to discover those that would make likely 
subofficers and officers. About one-tenth would be so picked, and the 
same year or as soon as possible these would in a short course of, say, 
four weeks be made corporals. This corporals’ course would take place 


either in the same barracks or in some other Army post, and a unit 
would again be formed. After this course a test determines their 
merit, not too severe, and “hey are all made corporals; about one-fifth 


of the more apt pupils in wuts corporals’ course were asked to become 


lieutenants from corporals. They all go home and are assigned to 
“ corporalcies in their home battalion. The next year those cor- 
porals who have not been asked to become lieutenants will have two 
services—a recruit course of two and one-half months as corporal 
instructors in a recruit battalion and a maneuver service with their 


home battalion. Hereafter these corporals only serve once a year with 
the battalion till they go to the reserve Those corporals, however, 
who have been selected to become lieutenants have to go to a lieuten- 
ant’s course of perhaps three months’ duration, and after they have 
attained a certificate of efficiency are assigned to a lieutenancy in their 


own home battalion or one of the other ones short of officers. They, 
too, have two services in the following year—-one as lieutenant instrue- 
tors of a recruit course of two and one-half months and one of two 
weeks in the fall maneuvers of the battalion in which they have a com- 
mand. This battalion does not maneuver alone but with twe or three 
others in a regiment, two regiments forming a brigade, two or three 





brigades a division; in addition to the Infantry officers and soldiers, 
there are in every pattalion a number of litter carriers and male nurses, 
who take coutses from the medical department. 


Under their officers the two doctors: drivers from the train service 
with the battalion and company ammunition wagons and field kitchen 
en wheels and the wagons with the intrenching tools; the Infantry 


regiment has its staff wagons, wagons for the wounded, etc. nd the 
division is a combination of all the arms, Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, 
Medical Corps, Field Hospital, and Supply Department, with their 
commanders and their staffs, which all work from the top down, trans- 
mitting and coordinating the orders given by commander of the divi- 
sion. This is now a complete entity standing on its own feet, ready 
with officers, staffs, men, horses, and material (guns, wagons, supplies, 
bakeries, etc.) te take the field. Below the division unit there is no 
combination with other arms. And these maneuvers are not only for 
the training of the men, they are just as much, even more, a test of 
the officers and the working together of all units. The two or more 
divisions of any Army corps may maneuver together against an imagi 
nary enemy or against each other. as the may be, and as done 
in Europe, even in Switzerland. Not before we have attained this 
stage of annual mobilizations for peace maneuvers can we say we have 
an Army worth having ready take the field. We must think in 
Army corps, not numbers of men. 

To return to our lieutenant; he 
vecomes a first lieutenant and serves as such | 
(at the age of about 50) He has to take special course for captains, 
after which, his certificate attained, he reeeives a company and ad- 
vances further, as far as his aptitude, judged by his superiors, will per- 
mit him. 

The simple soldi after a few 


case is 






to 


serves as such 


for some years, then 
efore becoming a captain 


years, say eight, goes to the reserves 

nd swells that impertant body. Reserves are of immense importance, 
I regret that space does not permit me to dwell on this subject—teo 
little appreciated and understood in America. 

It is sufficient to point out briefly, however. ‘ 
serve officers: it is said, and probably with truth, that the lack of such 
in sufficient numbers has played an important réle and had a detri- 
mental influence on the success of Russian and British arms. It takes 
longer to train an officer and his training must be thorough, for only 
in this way will the men in the ranks have suflicient confidence in the 
wisdom of their leadership and will the officers easily enforce that dis- 
cipline in their men that balks at nothing. When the lieutenant says 
to his men, ‘“ Now. we have to advance to die together, come on beys,” 
they will have to have the discipline bern of supreme confidence. Ger- 
many, France, and Austria seem to have sufficient officers to fill the 
gaps, and their warfare has not failed them on aecount of a lack of them. 

The “ material”’ is stored within the Army corps or divisien district 
complete, so that on mobilization nothing has to be ordered or sent for 
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from Washington or elsewhere, perhaps with the exception of the flying 
machines attached to the highest command. All this requires the build- 
ing of barracks and storehouses and the selection of their location and 
will cost huge sums. 

This is what the territorial organization of the Army means and the 
division of the country in, say, 25 districts means—if less than 25 
they would become unwieldy. 

Sizth. Utilization of the officers of the present Regular Standing 
Army to command the new-formed units of the universal army until 
the latter ean furnish its own lower grades.—The officers of the stand- 
ing Army to ‘be the first to advance to high command. Of course, 
there will be a period of transition which will present a number of 
difficulties. ‘Units will have to be formed from which qualified officers 
would first have to be trained—regiments, brigades, divisions, army 
corps. ‘For these the West Pointers should be taken from the stand- 
ing Army and be given the command of these new units. These new 
units, of course, would not be under arms all the time; only during 
annual maneuvers For the rest of the year, the efficers of the stand- 
ing Army would return to their commands in the latter. The regular 
officers and subofficers, and even some of the privates of the standing 
Army, migkt be used to help train the recruits of the new universal 
army. After the first year, the universal army would begin to pro- 
duce its own noncommissioned officers and officers, and these would 
gradually advance until in a few years the whole machinery could 
be put into thorough working condition. Until that condition will 
have been attained the present standing Army would form chiefly 
the complicated technical branches, flying corps, and the horse services— 
Cavalry, Artillery, ete—and also be used for service in our few 
colonies. The question whether we should give the full equipment 
to the men and intrust it to their care at home, as the Swiss have 
done with such success, for almost lightninglike mobilization is a ques- 
tion of detail. 

America, fortunately, is much less exposed to sudden attack, coming 
like 2 thief in the night, and therefore this question is less overwhelm- 
ingly important to us here than it is to the Swiss Republic, amongst 
and in the midst of the great powers of Europe. 

And what would be the result of the above simple proposition? In 
the military sense we would get an annual contingent of about 900,000 
young men of the age of 19. If we assume that 60 per cent would 
be fit, we would have an annual crop of about 550,000 men to be 
given training and to be organized into the national defense forces, 
It would give us in a few years a few million men, and after we had 
attained a sufficient number we could then reduce the number of years 
during which the men could be called out, or increase the standard of 
bodily fitness in reeruiting, give exemption to widows’ only sons, etc., 
and mobilize part of the men for so-called industrial preparedness by 
securing their services for ammunition factories. We would not lack 
men. 

In : larger sense we would gain infinitely by such a training. Every 
man would get physical, moral, and intellectual training, which would 
be a benefit to him outside of purely military considerations. The pre- 
paredness of body would make for the preparedness of the soul and the 
spirit. as it does elsewhere. 

It would act as a tonic and energizing fluid in the veins and arteries 
of the Nation. I have no hesitation in saying that once introduced as a 
national institution the American people will, no less than the Swiss, 
look upon it as a blessing. It will act as a bridge between the different 
classes of our population that now have little connections and few 
points of contact with each other, and it will help making and molding 
the Nation into one whole. Schools and churches have their influence 
in this direction, but the Army is the strongest. The antagonism of 
our Inbor element——organized and unorganized—to our defensive forces 
on whom they, too, depend for safety, would disappear, for they, too, 
would be the Army and the Army would be of them, too: and the 
American universal Army then would cease to be looked upon as a 
class institution, as which unfortunately the present National Guard 
and militia are regarded by the laborers. It ought not to be used 
for duty in economic struggles at the request and order of State 
governors and act in strikes under martial law. <A police force of the 
civil power and State constabularly ought to supplement the local 
police force where the latter is sufficient to stop violence and blood- 
shed. The unpopularity of ‘the National Guard and the fear of labor 
organized and unorganized—of a large army, such as the country. in 
cluding labor, needs for the defense of its independence, is largely 
based on the fact that it has frequently been used as a means to inter 
ferc in the right to strike in the hands of panic-stricken governors. 
Federal control of the Army and a rigid limitation for its use in 
internal affairs would in time do away with labor’s comprehensible 
but nevertheless unnatural position of hostility toward the Army of 
national defense. 

What do we all hope for the future of America—all of us, both 
laborers and professional men? ‘The abolitions of abuses of all sorts, 
greater social justice, more just distribution of the fruits of labor, 
greater equality of opportunity—briefly, the aims of all of us is to 
make America some day a better country to live in. It does not mat- 
ter in which form and by what legal means this highly desirable goal 
be attained, whether by further exploitation and development of our 
natural resources in the old capitalistic way or by some new form of 
effort, be it socialism, trade-unionism, feminism, prohibition, single tax, 
contiscatory inheritance taxes, or whatever remedy may ultimately be 
found effectual— all aim at the same goal—-to make this a better 
country to live in at some future day. 


tut in order to be able to do so we need two conditions: Inde 
peniience that is the freedom to solve our problems in our own way and 
peace, avhich means that this country should not become the battle 


ground for the coming struggle between the white and the yellow races. 
Only adequate military preparedness will assure us permanent inde 
pendence, permanent peace, will permit us to fulfill our destiny in the 
service of humanity. 

Oi course, it would mean, to a certain extent. a sacrifice. True 
patriotism should consist in more than self-praise and boasting of the 
deeds of our ancestors. True patriotism should have the endurance 
and unflinching energy which have to be inseparably linked to pre 
paredness and training in peace time. In times of stress and national 
danger it is time enough to shout about bleeding and dying for the 
country; but in time of peaee the slow and heavy work must be per- 
formed, which efficient preparedness requires. 

Is the goal not worth the effort? Shall we be praised by future 
generations fer our far-sight, sagacity, and energy, or deserve the blame 
as selfish :shirkers of duty and blind cowards, ‘afraid to look facts 
Straight in'the eye? Has not warning been given us? 

What shall it be? 
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The ‘Nisal Sitnation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In true House or Represenratives, 
Tuesday, February 20, 1917. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, about 80 per cent of all the 
henequen in the world is raised in Yucatan. In the beginning 
of the binder-twine industry, the source of fiber supply was 
Manila, Calcutta, New Zealand, and German Hast Africa. A 
small quantity was raised in Yucatan, and the Yucatan planters 
were glad to dispose of it at low price. Because of this lower 
price, we bought more and more from this source, until through 
our demand the raising of henequen became the chief industry 
of Yucatan, formerly a barren and ill-producing region. 

According to the testimony of Dr. Rendon, attorney for the 
Sisal Trust, before the Senate investigating committee last 
February, during this formative period of the industry the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. and the Plymouth Cordage Co. forged 
ahead in marketing this product. Planters were obliged to sell 
to these two companies, because of their superior facilities for 
handling crops and supplying money. Even in the event that 
some few planters were rich enough to ship to New York, in 
hopes to get an advance in price, in the end they would find it to 
their advantage to sell to one or the other of these two companies. 

The young industry needed financial backing, and these two 
veteran companies understood the lay of the ground and by 
furnishing the sinews nranaged to keep control of the situation. 

The varying fortunes of the Philippines managed to hold the 
price up, what with revolution and a drought, followed by a 
typhoon which destroyed a great quantity of the plants. It 
takes seven years for a plant to, mature, so that the natural 
laws of supply and demand worked to keep the price up. When 
normal conditions returned, the planters were loath to give up 
their high prices; so as a result they organized a character- 
istic bit of government monopoly—the Comision Reguladora del 
Mercado de Henequen, made up of five persons appointed by 
the governor—to buy and sell henequen. Up to 1915 the Regu- 
ladora had but indifferent success. At that time the Carranza 
government drew up a contract, which they foreed all planters 
to sign, to turn over to them all their crop, for whieh they were 
to receive 4 cents a pound. 

This econeern, backed by American bankers, has rapidly in- 
creased the price to American buyers. The Pan American Com- 
mission, organized by two American bankers, has agreed to fur- 
nish a credit of up to $10,000,000 for a five-year period. In 
return they are to receive interest of not more than 6 per cent 
and a brokerage of $1.125 upon at least 400,000 bades of sisal. 
There is absolutely no sisal obtainable except through its hands 
In the language of Chairman Cox, who introduced the House 
resolution: 

The ability of this commission to hold its deadly grip @m this monop- 
oly depends on its ability to finance the scheme through certain high 
financiers in the United States. If this merciless trust is permitted to 
operate, financed by American capital, it will be able to exact any price 
it sees fit from the American farmer. 

Consider that every advance of a cent on a pound means that 
the American farmer has to pay $2,500,000; and Dr. Rendon, 
though cross-questioned in vain by the committee, would not 
give an opinion as to what should be a just price for sisal. He 
openly expressed it as his conviction that a man had the right 
to use his position to advance the price of a commodity; anyone 
would, he thinks. He declined to give assurance as to what we 
might hope for the future or whether even the present high price 
was the crest of the wave. 

Since the committee closed its investigations the price rose 
rapidly from 7§ cents a pound to 16 cents a pound. 

This year farmers paid $4,000,000 more than. they paid last 
year, and they stand to pay 516,000,000 next summer. The 
committee of the Senate in its report delays aetion instead of 
recommending drastic and immediate procedure against those 
American bankers. They hold back on a technicality. They 
want ‘further action and investigation by the Department of 
Justice. They want diplomats to take the matter up. In fact. 
they seem to want to defer final decision. Evidence filling 804 
pages was collected. Even though the administration is back 
of the Carranza, government, which has inst#uted the Regu- 
ladora, the vast farmer populace should be considered, and 
whether they must be robbed at such a high-lmaded rate. Why 
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People Want No War—How Peace May Be Assured. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. FULLER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tu 


sday, February 20, 1917. 


Mr. FULLER Mr. Speaker, under the leave given me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, IT submit for printing in the 
Recorp the following two editorials from the Morris (IIl.) 


Herald of February 5 and February 12, 1917, as follows: 
[From the Morris (111) Daily Herald, Feb. 5, 1917.] 
PROPLI WANT NO WAR, 

It is the duty of every American to-day to support the Government 
in the crisis at hand What the future has in store no man can foresee 
Mow many lives are to be sacriticed, how much American blood may be 
spilled in earrying out the conceived policy of President Wilson in uy 
holding national honor, can not now be told Whether we agree with 
what has come or not, each citizen has the patriotic duty of loyal sul 
port to eountry as represented by official action. 

Mr. Wilson has severed diplomatic relations with Germany; in other 
words, he has slapped Germany in the face, and in his address to Con 


gress concludes with the statement that he “ hopes Germany will not 
strike back and thus actual war may be avoided.” 

It is certainly the prayer of peace-loving citizens and 
and fathers of this inand that there may be no actual war. If war fol- 
lows, right or wrong as the individual may differ or see it, the Govern- 
ment ist be supported and the flag upheld 
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there is a wide difference of opinion can not be denied. No one 
hardihood 

















to contend that Germany or any other nation may 
attack and sink American vessels and kill American citizens without 
warning on the basis “ provided by international law.” But does not 
the American citizen owe something to his fellow men? Beeause some 
citizen, or some group of citizens, in the pursuit of the almighty dollar 
sees fit to imperil life by 1 running amuck in the very mue!l 
strom of this world wai I f | be sacrificed for it? 

Citizens have before uteed safe passage to and from 
Rurope on Americal i Ln ican flag. Many have defied 
ordinary cat nh and 0 hips of nations at war, 
! up hips | ! ith il American ships have ear 
ried munitions to th ill ( velligerent nations have made it 

practice to ha on lean citizens, and the apparent de 
berat tiempt 1 been to inyo h Nation in the war, and against 
German 

Mr. Wilson himself 1 le It plain that Americans who exposed them 
selves to the risks of reyolution-torn Mexico could expect no protection 
from th United States When United State citizens, seeking to ex 
pand the sphcre of American influence and better their own financial 
condition by pushing peaceful and legitimate enterprises in Mexico, 
Were robbed, outraged, and driven from their homes, the President of 
the United Stat told them, in substan “Americans shall not be 
killed because you chose to take the risks involved in order to make 
money. Gel ut of Mexico.” And the bones of those who did not or 
could not heed thi Warning are whitening in Mexican hills and 
desert t murders are unavenged, 

No less a national figure than William J. Bryan resigned from the 
Wilson Cabinet as Secretary of State because of the danger. He in 
isted ool citizens of this country had no right to disregard condi- 
(ions and by so doing involve this Nation in war. He insisted American 
citize! e warned to keep away from Europe and out of the war zones 
unl their business we. 3o urgent they must go, and in that event 
t il on American ye s under the American flag, and that the 
a i (ration see to it these ships carried no munitions or contraband 





to involve any 1 sibilit f attack. 








The present tion of President Wilson may be o1 to emphasize the 
fact to Germany that ships on the s¢ with American passengers must 
not sunk without warning, as was the Lusitania God grant none 


_ hall be ° 
American 


ships are no different than others in time of war. All 1 


Lay 





be sunk if they carry contraband of war. International law. as 
learnedly expounded, seems to be that the only requirement to sinking 
any vesscl* under ich conditions is that it first be warned, its crew 
and passengers taken care of before it is sunk or towed into port as a 


has brought 


prize. The submarine uit new conditions. 

With all that may be justly said riticism of German methods on 
the sea, what of other nations at with her? Men who have per- 
sonally been on the ground recite atrocities of war are by no 
means confined to any one of the \ ' that one is as bad as the 
other. We all are quickest to appreciate conditions when “ our own 
toes are stepped on.” 

It must idmitted the people of this country are indifferent to 
the world war. There is no conception of its horrors or secop: But 
if there is a single well-settled opinion in the minds of all people of 
this country it is that this Nation should be strictly neutral. We sub 
mit that the administration has failed in this particular. 

When England and the allies two years ago gave notice of the block- 
ade of German ports, there was no outery by the administration. 
There was no statement the ports of the world must be open to Ameri 
can ships and American commerce. Germany asked food for starving 
women and children. for noncombatants, and went so far as to offer 


to leave distribution in the hands of 
the armies should get none of it. England objected, and there was no 
protest about freedom of the seas from Washington. On the contrary, 
England has interfered with all American business and shipments that 
did not directly benefit that country or its allies. 
Instead of this country saying then, a time when 


an American commission to insure 


at many people be- 


lieve the administration could have wielded a mighty force for peace, 
“Shipments from America go to all ports of the world; step aside, 
England and the rest of you; if you do not, you shall have no ship- 


ments, no ammunition, no money from America.’ England dictated the 
ports to which American commerce might go. * American as well as 
vessels of belligerent nations carried ammunition and contraband of 
war. It is no secret American prosperity of two years has been based 


on the manufacture of powder and bullets for the enemies of Germany ; 
that vast sums of money have been loaned by Morgan and others to the 
English cause. 

War is not a social parlor diversion; men in personal combat do not 
stop to reckon consequences of their They seek annihilation of 
their adversaries. Germany, in the flush of an army victorious, offered 
peace, The reply of the allies in effect was, ‘No discussion of peace 
until we win and lick Germany and can dictate the peace that is made.” 


acts. 


Less than three months ago Mr. Wilson was reelected to the Presi 
dency because of the plea, “ He kept us out of war.” It was charged 
then, and with apparent basis, that he used the office to call ovt the 
militia and send them to the Mexican border to help establish this idea 


sent them 
American 


in the minds of the American peopl 
home. 


kept them there and 
The Regular troops have been recalled from Mexico. 


bullets have been supplied Mexicans to make war on America, if it 
comes, and who knows now what will come from that quarter? 
Let us look at another condition that has arisen. How much has 


Wall Street to do with forcing the policy of this Government? _Every- 
body knows big newspapers of this country, representing unquestionably 
money intcrests in corporation stocks and bonds and the Morgan war 
loans, have consistently tried to guide the public mind to the necessity 
of war—and insistently against Germany. A few days ago a public 
stock-gambling house with which the brother-in-law of the President 
was connected “ with prophetic accuracy,” the testimony was, foeecast 
a peace note, 
Barney Baruch, a stock gambler, testified he made 


Wall Street 


nearly half a million dollars as the result of the “leak,” and then 
electrified the world with the stutement he had been asked by Mr. 
McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury and son-in-law of the President. to 


name a “suitable man from Wall Street to head a Federal reserve 
bank.” And Mr. McAdoo is also shown to be a heavy stockholder in 
an English corporation operating ships between this country and Great 
Britain. 


Prior to November the campaign cry was that Mr. Wilson was an- 
tagonistic to Wall Street and the money interests represented there. 
Were the people fooled, and is that influence strong enough to sway 


this Government into a war policy to protect its millions for which the 
youth of this country 


must be the sacrifice? 








Time will tell. ‘Phere is not a citizen but hopes Germany will yield 
to the policy of ‘‘ international warfare,’ give netice, and seek to pre- 
tect life before sinking vessels. This country should adhere to a strict 
neutrality, and net become involved in this world war. The burdens 
on the people are heavy cnough financially now without the added cost 
of human sacrifice. 

Iieedless American citizens should be forced from belligerent vessels 
by Government action, and American vessels should not be permitted 
to sail with contraband of war; or, if they do, passengers of every 
nation should be barred. The crew knows the risks taken. 

Many American citizens realize and believe in all this. Yet in the 
hour of national crisis, whatever the sacrifice, they will consecrate 
themselves on the altar of their country, even in the belief their Gov- 
ernment could have averted the need of it by insisting on the same 
treatment from all nations they seem determined to exact from one, 
though that one admittedly has in the exigencies of its situation com- 
mitted acts on the seas that have horrified humanity and for which it 
is justly censurable. 

If the situation a only develop an early peace, with this Nation 
in position to insure fair treatment to all interests, the people of the 
whole world will be duly thankful. 


[From the Morris (Ill) Daily Herald, Feb. 12, 1917.] 
HOW PRACE MAY BE ASSURED. 


This is the anniversary of the birth ef Lincolm. He was chosen by the 
people to direct the destinies of this Nation in the strife of civil conflict. 

History tells us of the sacrifice of a patriotic people to loose the 
shackles of Slavery and make men free. [t was not a war of commer- 
cialism. The sacrifice of human life was not asked to insure the safety 
of merchandise nor the security of adventurers upen the sea of specu- 
lative profits in deals of shrapnel and shell to kill and maim men, 
women, and children. 

Lincoln, the most humane character in the government of all nations, 
is revered by the people of the Nation, who this day have worshiped at 
the shrine of his memory and paid tribute to his greatness. 

It was Lincoln who proclaimed might did not make right: that right 
made might, and that you could fool some of the people all the time, 
part of the people some of the time, but not all the people all the time. 

American people have much to be thankful for to-day. The Nation 
has not yet been plunged into war. It is damgerously near it. While 
all people, whether with the blood of German ancestry, English, Irish, 
Scotch, French, or others coursing in their veins, are showing their 
patriotism and proclaiming their fealty to the American Government 
and flag, a majority of people do not believe there is necessity for war. 

Those who give voice to this sentiment are well aware this is net 
popular with certain elements of citizenship of the country. Truth 
publicly spoken is seldom popular, but often salutary. Truth is dis- 
tasteful to the war propagandists, who have been at work in this coun- 
try for months with no greater impulse of human consideration than 
the almighty dollar that biazons their way. All who speak the truth 
are promptly placed in the category of pacifists, traitors to country, or 
cowards. They are neither. 

The people of the United States do not want war. The sentiment 
against it is overwhelming. The people will answer the call to the 
colors if conditions lead the President te go the full course he has 
started. While men will tight, though they believe plunging this Na- 
tion into war is wrong, it will be from a sense of duty and not with the 
fire of patriotism in their hearts. 

The people of this country heard no protest about the freedom of the 
seas when England closed the ports of Germany to this country. Why 
silence then and now demand that Germany shall not interfere with 
commerce to English and French ports? Pray, what is the difference, 
if this be a strictly neutral Nation? 

Admit that Germany assumed too much of the dictator in proclaim- 
ing to the United States it could have but one passenger ship a week 
and only to certain specified ports. The American peeple can not be 
misled and fooled into the false idea that American ships carrying 
ammunition and contraband of war have greater rights on the sea than 
ships of other nations with like cargoes. The American ship with 
ammunition and contraband of war is, under all rules of warfare, sub- 
ject to seizure and destruction by countries at war as those of ether 
nations. The crew of such vessels know full well when they sail from 
an American port that they are gambling with death. This Nation 
should not be plunged into war because gamblers lose. 

Demand has been repeatedly made in Congress and by the people of 
this country that American citizens be told by this Government they 
must not take passage on ships of belligerent nations. And ships of 
American registry, carrying passengers, should be positively prohibited 
carrying ammunition and contraband of war. If this had been done or 
if done now, all chance of war with any European nation would be 
rémoved. We insist this Government has a duty to perform in this 
réspect, and that if it does not first do this it has fallen short of the 
first protective step, and there should be no expectation of the people 
of this Nation backing up war proclamations. 

England refused protection to its people who, in the Japanese-Russian 
war, took passage en ships of those nations, and strongly urged her 
people to keep away from the scene of war activities. President Wilson 
himself has recognized the perils of war and proves the rule of inter- 
national construction when he announced the same policy toward Ameri- 
cans who went to Mexico to protect their property. Americans can be 
given no greater rights as against German methods of warfare. War 
is barbarous. ft means death and suffering. No one advocates attack 
that means death to citizens of neutral nations or women and children 
even of combatant nations. Death comes because it is a part of war. 
People of this country should avoid the perils. If they are on ships fly- 
ing the American flag and this Government saw to it ships carrying pas- 
sengers carried neither ammunition or contraband of war, that alone 
would be ample safe conduct threnugh the war zones of the world. [f 
such neutrality and restriction is not enforced by the administratien at 
Washington, it assumes a responsibility that grandiloquent phrasing and 
declarations of “the cause of humanity ” and “ victory without peace ” 
can not hide. 

If there was a blockade of English ports as there is to-day of German 
ports, do you think England would hesitate to use submarines and sink 
vessels in any manner it coulé? Im our own Congress only Saturday 
was uttered protest on the proposed contention of President Wilson for 
restriction of submarine effectiveness, for it was stated there if his con- 
tention was sound, there was no necd of building submarines for this 
country, as they would be useless for attack of little value for defense 
if thus restricted. 

Little by little the truth comes to the people. As a master of fact, 
the newspapers of the larger cities of the country are and have been 
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for months urging war, and their effort has been entirely for war with 
Germany. They progressed se far the President has severed diplomatic 
relations. Some of these newspapers recognize the temper of the people 
and are now toning down their utterances. Others are still clamoring 
for war. All of them are prompted by financial cousideration. ‘They 
either represent men and interests with loans, contracts, or investments, 
or are being paid by Wall! Street and other financial interests that fear 
losses, and hence seek to involve this country that they may not suffer 
money loss. It is stated on good autherity that one Chicago news 
paper has been paid a sufficient sum for its campaign for war to be 
made independent—and it cries for war, for the sacrifice of the young 
men of America, to save the dollars of the plutocratic speculators of 
Wall Street. 

The United States has not been joined by a single neutral eountry in 
its break with Germuny. All of them have ignored the request of 
President Wilson for suppert. Each has announced it would maintain 
a strict neutrality. Man: (¢ them are much closer to the actual conflict 
of war than America. 1° ; rather a reflection on the statesmanship 
of America that such countries can keep out of war while this Nation 
allows the money changers to force us into it. 

Qne Chicago newspaper gives expression only Saturday to the senti 
ment ef all its kind in America, and for which they are being paid with 
English gold directly or indirectly. That is “that since the United 
States is not joined and backed by the other neutral countries it can 
not stand alone and must now of necessity join with the fertune of 
Engiand and its allies.’ Is this neutrality? 

* * * - * * * 

What do thinking people see in all this? Well may we ask where 
are we drifting? Well may we ask how much the ammunition makers 
and war shouters have had to do with this program’? They have been 
working for two years to force the people to vast expenditures for 
preparedness. The people did not see the necessity of adding war 
burdens in the way of taxes. They are already paying the cost in the 
high prices of everything. But the war scare has now been turned 
loose. Congress is appropriating billiens of dollars to build ships and 
for coast defenses. The ammunition factories and the shipbuilders are 
busy. The people will pay the debts which have been voted upon them 
and which they do not believe necessary. The money changers of the 
East are harvesting the dollar crop. 

Many people believed two years ago, and still believe, if this Govern 
ment would stop shipments of ammunition to warring nations, would 
put embargoes on foodstuffs, for which petition after petition has been 
sent the Government by the toiling masses, this world war could be 
brought to a close. 

This Nation could, by imposed restrictions, have forced the war to a 
close. Loans could have been refused. But the vast financial power of 
the Morgans and others has directed affairs. Judas sold his Master out 
for 30 pieces of silver. We have preached humanity in one breath in 
this Nation and in the other have seen men chasing the dollar, ready to 
plunge this Nation into the seething hell of war to get it within their 
grasp. 

Stop this commercialism, withdraw Government protection from those 
engaged in it, enact a law that will compel newspaper owners and 
writers and those who commit any act that would bring about war with 
any nation, so far as America is concerned, to be the first to enlist and 
sacrifice their lives, and there will be no more danger of war than there 
would be of a conflagration from the burning of a match in the open air. 





Vocational Edueation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

THOMAS D. SCHALL, 
OF MINNESOTA, 

Ln roe Houser or 


HON, 


REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 19, 1917. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, vocational education is the 
training of boys and giris over 14 for useful employment and 
greater efficiency and understanding in that employment. The 
passage of the pending bill is overwhelmingly favored. It is 
indorsed by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States: it 
is favored by the various trades-unions; the New Zealand Com- 
mission urges it as one means to combat the distress due to the 
high cost of living. It was advocated by our President in his 
last message to the Congress. 

The bill proposes to grant to the States the sum of $500,000 
for the year 1916 and 1917, to be divided on the basis of their 
urban population, for the salaries of teachers of trade and in- 
dustrial subjects; this amount to be increased till the maxi- 
mum of $3,000,000 is reached in 1924-25; $500,000 for the year 
1916-17, for the salaries of teachers of agricultural subjects, 
to be divided among the States on the basis of their rural popu- 
lation, this amount to be increased till the maximum of $1,000,- 
000 is reached in the fiscal year 1919-20; $200,000 annually 
for the Federal Bureau for Vocational Education, for making 
investigations of service to vocational schools. 

The bill provides for three types of schools to cover various 
needs: All-day schools, where half of the time is put in on 
practical work im the vocations; half-time schools, where boys 
at work may supplement their education by half a day’s school 
training in their vocation; and evening work, where workers of 
16 and over may have the benefit of vocational training. 

In order to receive the Federal grant the States create State 
boards through which the national board will work. The States 
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must formally accept the conditions which the Federal board 
imposes. For each dollar paid from Federal grants the States 
must pay an equal amount, and shall, in addition, pay the cost 
of all plant, equipment, and maintenance. Minnesota will re- 
ceive for the fiscal year 1916-17, $33,650, while the maximum 
allotment in the year 1924-25 will be $156,700. 

About the age of 12, the youth who is practical minded rather 
than studious, who is faced by the real necessities of life, finds 
his interest waning. It must be gripped by a reality or he will 
quit school, because the studies prescribed do not help in mak- 
ing a living. He will take any job he can get, take the easiest 
way to pick up a meager pittance, and add one more untrained 
worker to our problem, 

There is a waste to the Nation and a waste to the employer 
in using young and untrained workers. Young labor is more 
wasteful, requires more supervision, and suffers more accidents 
than older, trained labor; hence what the employer saves in 
wages he loses in these less obvious but no less certain ways. 
A boy who gets a job at a young age finds only a few occupa- 
tions open to his untried powers. They are not jobs that lead 
anywhere. A messenger boy at 20 is still only a messenger boy. 
The result to the Nation an ever-increasing army of un- 
trained, shifting, restless young men. 

An alarming proportion of the pupils who enter do not con- 
tinue after reaching the age when they are allowed to work. 
Kighty-five per cent of the boys and girls drop out before they 
are 16. Only about 8 per cent of those who do enter high 
school sueceed in getting through. Only a small per cent of 
that 8 go to the higher schools and colleges. A large percentage 
of college graduates fail in life, are misfits; should be doing 
other things than the work into which the limitations of their 
education has forced them. Now, the boys and girls who leave 
school have a right to their share of the public money set aside 
for education, but no provision is made to take care of them. 
The schools make no pretense of providing training for employ- 
ment. They are rather framed all the way up for the small 
percentage who go to college. Real democracy is not possible 
where the needs of the select few are so ministered to. 

The failure in school that comes from trying to fit the square 
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child into the round hole is senseless and unnecessary. It 
weakens the child. School failure doesn’t mean life failure. 
Often the classroom “dub” outdistances his ready-learning 


seat mate when it comes to the practical business of life. 

The difference between the good child and the bad child is 
just a matter of directed energy. 

Our schools lead away from life instead of up to life. 
fail to impart accuracy. They fail to give knowledge of how to 
become good citizens. They train students not to love and re- 
spect industry, but rather to dislike and despise it. Education 
looked upon a path to a “soft snap.” Above all, the 
do not develop a spirit of individual responsibility. 
The schools, in fact, have fallen into a rut; their perspective is 
backward. They are slow to break the bonds that fetter them. 

Lsusiness has changed; old conditions are gone; education 
must change to adapt our children to their changing environ- 
ment. <A right to vocational training is one of the sacred rights 
of youth. The world is full of opportunities for the man who 
is ready for them. Our youth must be equipped with an intelli- 
gent brain back of intelligent fingers. Industrial success based 
on industrial intelligence will aid them not only to make a 
living but also to make a life. 

We need training schools for workers. The day of the ap- 
prentice, when a man labored seven years or more to learn the 
details of his craft, are gone. Industry no longer trains its 
workmen. Yet we must have skilled workmen, or we can not 
keep our place in the commercial world. The prosperity of the 
country economically, its success in trade, relates back to the 
quality of goods made by its workers. Before the war we got 
skilled workers from abroad. Before the war it was said that in 
two years there would not be an unskilled worker in the whole 
of Germany. The committee, in its report on the bill, notes that 
we are so far behind Germany that there are more trade schools 
in Bavaria, whose population is less than New York City, than 
in the whole United States. We have no national system of 
training for any occupation in which the masses toil. There is 
no opportunity any more to learn the business. Workers are 
taught only the one operation they perform. A boy in trade 
must be very ambitious and active, while doing his own work, 
to learn the operation next above him and get that fellow’s job. 

There should be vocational schools of agriculture within the 
reach of every farmer boy. The facts of the science of farming, 
of improving the soil, of increasing crop yield, prevention of 
blights and pests should be put in possession of the men who 
till the soil. The farmer boy should grow up with such knowl- 
edge. It should be part of his daily training. The little red 
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schoolhouse must about face; its day is past; it is being out- 
grown. The few months the growing farmer boy can spend in 
school are too precious to be frittered away under unskilled 
training. He must be taught, and taught exactly, the things he 
needs to know—not after he has muddled along somehow, till he 
can go down for the “short course,” but along with the three 
R’s he should take in the principles of scientific farming. 

When the Nation prepares its youth for the battle of life it is 
establishing its first line of defense. It is making an invest- 
ment that will be returned a thousandfold. It is beyond and 
above charity, for our present attempts at charity only relieve 
poverty temporarily. Vocational training will remove poverty 
by giving the necessary push to the youth without initiative who 
otherwise would drift into the army of untrained workers. 

One occupation depends in its output on the output of all 
others of its kind and on the demand of all in the community for 
that output. No other way can social understanding come so 
quickly to a pupil as through the questions and problems indis- 
solubly connected with vocational education. 

Knowledge must interest, or its pursuit is time wasted. To 
learn a trade is the broadest education possible to the practical 
type of mind. It is real life, not make believe. There is a zest 
in the work that brings joy to the worker. 

The goal of the vocational school is not alone high mechanical 
efficiency ; not at all the making of first-class tools out of our 
boys and girls, that more and better goods can be produced at 
less time and expense to the manufacturer. The chief concern 
before America to-day is that business shall be for the people, 
not the people for business. 

The chief objection to the vocational school comes from those 
who say that its aim is material and does not make for culture. 
Personal culture alone is a selfish ideal. Our supply of merely 
cultural is overstocked. The truth of culture does not come to 
those who, in the words of Lowell, lavished life’s best years 
amid the dust of books to find her content at last with the 
cast mantle Truth has left behind her. The thinker is the 
man who attains culture, no matter whether he is thinking 
along mechanical lines or literary, just so long as he is not 
what Emerson called the parrot of other men’s thinking. That 
is what too many pedants have been satisfied to be. Students 
have run to weeds in bookish lines. 

Reading Greek and Latin is not ample qualification for the 
world’s business. There is a culture of the hand and of the 
eye, as well as of the memory. When the eye and hand are 
directed by a clean-cut thinking and concluding brain, the 
result is culture, even though that brain is unable to express 
itself in the language of those long since dead. 

A man who can mold an instrument of use is as much a 
man of culture as the man who can mold a perfect English 
sentence. A school that gives the mind a training in the 
theory, then applies that theory to the actual experience in 
helping to perfect the eye and shape the cunning of the hand 
has a more perfect aim than to give the theory without the 
practical experience. An ounce of practical experience is 
worth a ton of theory. The head, the hand, and the heart are 
all essential, and should be evenly developed to make a great 
pation. The heart and hand must have head training. 

The establishment of such a school would give to our youth 
faith in his ability to accomplish. An estimable service to 
the man that has it, and to the nation that has such men. 
The man that knows that he can do and do well is educated, 
cultured, has understanding. Opportunity comes to such a man. 

Vocational education best expresses the complete development 
that ideal culture should signify. A man’s work is his means 
of returning to the world what it gave him. 

The aim of the vocational school is to train boys and girls 
to fit their environment; train them to earn good wages, and 
to know how much their services are worth. Show them a 
way out and up, Nght the fire of ambition. Industrial and 
social efliciency should go hand in hand. The vocational school 
will teach not only a vocation but the social value of that 
vocation and the ethical character of the community where 
the vocation will be carried out. In the old days of the guild 
no one lived to himself. The members of the guild were one 
great family. They banded together for mutual benefit and 
protection. As they gained in individual skill and wealth 
they gained in commercial wealth, and reared great guild 
halls that were a monument to the social spirit. 

So all vocational training is feeling toward cooperation. A 
trade feeds the want of the community, ministers to the want of 
many. The results hoped for from vocational education are 
these: The average at which the child leaves school will be 
raised. He will consequently enter his vocation at an age when 


he will be stronger and more able to cope with toil, will bring 
to his employment a greater physical fitness. 


The general aver- 
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age of education will be higher, when to go on in school will 
not mean to sacrifice so many more years of wage earning. 

There will be a saving of valuable time and a directing of 
valuable energy when the choice of vocation is based en actual 
experience, not on mere whim. Aptitude will be discovered 
early, and the futile and aimless hunting for a job, any cid 
job, the false starts and the discouragements and failures, the 
dread twilight between graduation and adjustment to one’s 
niche in life will be avoided. 

Half the failures in life are a matter of not knowing how 
to work or how to think, so it does not matter if the ultimate 
vocation be not immediately discovered. A vocational aim will 
be inculeated. Deficiencies and bad habits can be noted early 
und corrected before they become a permanent handicap. The 
qualities for success in one vocation are not amiss in another. 

This system of training will provide compulsory training for 
the idle. Two classes of waste, national waste, will tend to be 
eliminated, those who wish to be idle, and those who do not 
wish to be, but who lack training to command a position. It 
will bring back into school many of the boys and girls already 
at work. Another benefit will be that education will not cease 
when the youth goes to work. There will be a constant in- 
centive to improve, to specialize. A result that will inevitably 
react on our national life. We are superficial as a nation. 
With the passing of arts and handicraft we have lost thorough- 
ness and depth and careful efficiency. Here is an opportunity for 
a broad and deep foundation; the character building that comes 
through thinking and doing, the culture and depth of the per- 
formance of useful and beautiful crafts. “ Labor, all labor shall 
be noble and holy, and our great deeds our prayers to our God.” 

Ruskin advises girls who would be queens to make every day 
some fine, strong bit of sewing, make it as well as it can be 
made, and through doing every day one’s best there comes the 
lesson of the dignity of labor and the value of handicraft. 

Modern industry, modern farming, modern trade, look to 
science for perfection and improvement... Therefore a scientific 
knowledge of methods and materials, a trained skill, and good 
mental habits are the need of American education. It is in the 
vocational schools that the gospel of work can best be taught, 
its ethical as well as its intellectual message. 

In spite of the crushed, mangled, overworked little children 
that toil in the factories, in spite of the butchery of little ones in 
the Kongo Free State, in spite of the filth and misery and squalor 
of the Russian peasantry, and of the immigrants here and in 


their native haunts—these are but isolated peaks of misery. | 
The fact remains that this is the era of the child. Children are | 


engaging the attention of wise men as never before. There is 


more thought for the health of the children, their care, their | 


training, their toys even, than ever before. There is an awaken- 
ing in the conscience and a widening of vision. Society feels its 
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forests have been denuded, plundered, ruthlessly cut without re- 
forestation. Vast areas of great valuable timber have been 
burned through lack of adequate forest protection, or to clear 
the land for crops. 

The tendency of the age in education, as in our national re- 
sources, has been one of extravagant waste. There is no con- 
servation of our youth. There is no calculation to eliminate the 
wanton destruction of material. We eat into the future without 
regard to what kind of a living place we are making for our 
children’s children. We have wasted our natural resources: le} 
us preserve our youth. Let us stop burning great valuable men 
by educating them to mental work which they loathe. We have 
all been created to do one thing better than another. Ruskin 
says, “ Happy is he who has found his work.” Let us save our 
coming men, directing misspent and misguided energies into 
economic independence and civic usefulness. 


Aeronantics. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MURRAY HULBERT, 
Or NHW YORK, 
In toe House or Representatives, 


Monday, February 19, 1917, 


On the bill (IL. R. 20783) making appropriations for the support of the 
Army. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, when the Army appropriation 
bill was under consideration in the House on the 21st of last 
June, I offered an amendment increasing the appropriation for 
aeronautics from $3,775,000 to $14,552,900, and in = support 
thereof stated: 

Wher we remember the fact that it was an American who invented 
the steamship, and yet that it remained for us to adopt a policy of 
watchful waiting until other nations had demonstrated its practicability 
in gaining the supremacy of the seas before we brought into this House 
and enacted only a few weeks ago the shipping bill, looking to the up 
building and restoration of a merchant marine, which had fallen away 
until we found ourselves among the lowest of the maritime nations on 
earth ; when we consider that it was an American citizen who invented 
the submarine, while we have stood silently by and watched and waited 
for the nations of Europe now in the throes of armed conflict to demon 
Strate its utility; when we remember that it was an American who 
invented the airship, and that we are now taking lessons in its develop 








responsibility for the education of the young worker. There is 
concern as to conditions under which a man or a woman or a 
child shall work; people are beginning to think about factory 
inspection, occupational diseases, and cld-age and mothers’ pen- 
sions. The State should see to it that every child is adequately 
prepared to meet the physical as well as the mental emergencies 
of life. Ignorance and idleness and incapacity are dangers that 
menace us. We must meet the social problems of the future by 


training the children of to-day. Social unrest, the decay of cities, | 


pauperism, and unemployment have existed always and are 
increasing alarmingly. 

The root of the trouble we are facing in the almost continuous 
series of strikes and labor troubles lies in too unequal a dis- 
tribution of the goods of this world. 

Vocational education is planned to lessen the gap between the 
few thinking men at the top and the great army of automatic | 
toilers. It will evolve profitable servants of society, not dumb 
toilers on the one hand and exclusive culturists on the other. 

When in Sing Sing Prison an opportunity was given the men to 
learn a trade over 700 responded. It was the first chance they 
had ever had to know how to make an honest living. The whole 
social system of a nation is wrong when a man must go to jail | 
before the State will teach him how to live. Who ean say what 
proportion of these crimes would have been prevented if the same | 


} ment and demonstration from the other nations of the Old World. tt 
seems high time to me that at least as to this ureat achievement, given 
to science, as I have said. by an American, we ought to the tirst to 
appreciate our heritage and take it up in a serious manner and endeavor 
to demonstrate to the people of the world that we are not ungratetu! 
to our citizens who sacrifice their time and talent in order that they 

| place at the disposal of their Government these great products oi n 
tific research. I predict that the aeroplane in the future will be the 


real means for the defense of our country. * * * 


Not through any unwillingness on the part of the House, but 


rather because we have not been progressive in the amendment 
of our rules of procedure, the immediate consideration of this 
amendment in the House was prevented on a point of order, but 
after bringing the facts to the attention of the Commander in 


Chief of our armed forces and the Secretary of War aitirn 
action was taken by the Senate, with the result that the House 
Was called upon to, and be it said to its credit did, accept the 
amendment incorporated in the Senate appropriating $13,281,666 
I had hoped that the Committee on Naval Affairs, which las 
vear allotted but $3,500,000, would profit by- this example in mak 
ing up the naval appropriation bill for 1918S, but it seems, how 


ever. that they have failed lo do sO. Sooner or later we will 
| realize that the real naval power of the future will not 
to maintain her supremacy by control of the seas, but mus 


the mistress of the air and aeronautics. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I insert a telegram from 
the president of the Aero Club of America to the Secretiury ot 
the Navy and the chairman of the Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs : 


. . . . . . © I i is I i 
opportunity for training had been given them in youth? lion. Joserpucs DANIELS 
What we now waste through ignorance might in time be pre- | Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C.: 
vented by intelligent training in vocational education. The | Hon. Bexsamin R. Tineaan 
American Nation is the most prodigal and extravagant in the | ear TT er a ad 
world. We have wasted our natural resources. We have squan-{ ,. a? ; See 
lered the fertility , Ss and of ‘ ‘. , . The naval appropriation bill under consideration enti 
dered the fertility of our soil without return. We have slaugh- | spe importance of acronautics. This bill allows only $5,500,000 1 
tered our game till bison to moose, partridge to quail, are all} aeronautics out of an appropriation of $531,000,000, or less 1 5 
but extinct. We have thrown away great tracts of valuable | cent of the total appropriation. It should be between 10 and 20 pel 
iis } cent, which is the proportion allowed by other countris Great Bb un 


lands ; we have exploited our coal till the supply is limited. meas- | 


ured—we know how many tons remain. The rest is gone. Our 


LIV——27 


has been spending an average of $250,000,000 a year on het ry 
There is being spent $80,000,000 for aeronauti im Cantda aion Great 
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Britain, France, and Germany have each over 10,000 aviators, one-third 
of whom are in daily service. Each of these countries has between 100 
and 150 aeronautic stations. The administration of the British air 
service alone occupies large buildings with not less than 340 offices; the 
Russian naval air service in charge of seven rear admirals. The 
United States Army and Navy combined have less than 200 aviators, 
including the aviation officers who are in charge of administration work, 
We should have at least 2,000 aviators and 1,000 operators of military 
balloons. We should also have 20 aeronautiec stations for the Army and 
at least 1 aeronautic station for each of the 15 naval districts. The 
most economic solution of getting and training personnel is the estab- 
lishing of universal training. But if there is a possibility that universal 
training will not be adopted at this session of Congress, then provision 
must be made for training 2,000 civillan aviators and 1,000 balloon oper- 
ators as a reserye. A committee of the Aero Club of America which 
investigated the possibilities of developing the naval air service are 
advised that the Navy has not the personnel needed to establish imme- 
diately even two additional aeronautic stations, but the problem can be 
- solved by having civilian aeronautic stations established which will train 
the aviators under the direction of naval oflicers. ‘Therefore, if the 
more economic universal training plan is not adopted, provision should 
be made to establish civilian aeronautic stations under the direction of 
the Army and Navy, and the appropriations for acroplanes should be 
increased allow three aeroplanes for each aviator. We again urge 
the adoption of universal training and increasing the appropriation for 
acronauties. 


is 


to 


ALAN R. HAWLEY, 
President Aero Club of America, 


River and Harbor Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON, STEPHEN M. SPARKMAN, 
OF FLORIDA, 


In rote House or Represenratives, 


Monday, January 22, 1917. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill H, R, 20079, the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, this is the eighth annual 
river and harbor bill to be introduced into this body sinee the 
policy of annual bills was adopted in 1910, and it carries the 
sum of $38,167,339, all in cash, as there are no continuing con- 
contained in its provisions, it being expected that the 
umount appropriated will be sufficient to carry on the various 
works of improvement and of maintenance until the end 
the fiscal year 1918, when it is supposed another measure will 
have been passed. 


tracts 


The estimates furnished by the War Department for works of | 


improvement on old projects and for maintenance, examinations, 
surveys, and contingencies, amounted to $31,123,000, of which 


925,220,000 was for works of improvement and maintenance 
combined, $5,572,600 for maintenance alone, and $350,000 for 
examinations, surveys, and contingencies. In going over these 


estimates, however, in the preparation of the bill the committee 
found it possible without hampering the work in any way, as 
it believes, to make reductions in the estimates amounting to 
$2,059,500. But the committee at the same time found it neces- 
sary to add to the estimates in a few instances amounts agegre- 
gating $186,000, which leaves a net reduction of the estimates 
amounting to $1,423,500, thus leaving the amount for works of 
improvement, maintenance, examinations, surveys, and 
tingencies at $29,199,500. 


projects requiring, to compiete, the sum of $47,050,112. 

The initial appropriations, however, amount only to $8,967,- 
S39, which, with the sums for old projects, examinations, sur- 
veys, and contingencies, make the aggregate carried in the bill. 
These 81 new projects were selected from a list of 167 un- 
adopted projects which had been accumulating since the passage 
of the bill of 1918, that being the last to carry new projects, 
with the exception of the one of 1916, which contained a few 
inserted in the Senate, and which remained there as the meas- 
ure became a law. The list of new projects from which those 
in the bill were taken eall for sums to complete amounting to 
about $136,000,000. sut it not expected that all of these 
projects will be adopted. Some of them will likely not be, 
while others will require reexamination and revision if they 


is 


are to be favorably considered at any time. Many of them re- 
maining, however, are worthy and should be adopted in the 
near future. And right here I wish to say to those who may 


be disappointed at the action of the committee in leaving these 
projects out of this bill that they will not have long to wait if 
the policy of annual bills should continue, because they may be 
tuken care of, those of them that are worthy, in the next bill; 
if not, then in some subsequent measure of the near future. 


of | 


con- | 
ln addition to this provision for old 
projects, surveys, and contingencies we have included 81 new | 
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In face of the criticism against river and harbor legislation 
during the past two or three years, unjust and unfair though 
it has been; in face of the hysteria, if I may call it such, grow- 
ing out of Treasury conditions, and in view of the fact that 
nearly all these new projects were worthy, the committee ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty and embarrassment in the se- 
lection of the 81 new projects contained in this bill, but we 
believe that we have inserted all that are urgent, though not 
all that are worthy by any means, because, as I have just said, 
many of those left out are meritorious and should receive early 
consideration. Our purpose was to select and inelude in this 
bill only the more urgent of these new projects, and that we 
believe we have done. 


While it was not the intention of the committee, of course, to 
select these projects with reference to any particular locality 
or section of the country, the only basis of choice being that of 
urgency combined with merit, it will nevertheless be seen that, 
following that policy, the projects selected are pretty well scat- 
tered over the country—on the Atlantic, on the Pacific, on the 
Gulf, on the Lakes—wherever navigable waters exist. 

The largest and most important group of projects in the bill 
is that embracing New York Harbor and its connecting waters, 
in which we have included eight new projects, aggregating, to 
complete, something like $18,000,000, only furnishing, however, 
about $2,600,000 as the initial cash appropriation. The amount 
involved is a large sum of money, to be sure, but no larger 
than the conditions justify. New York Harbor is the most im- 
portant port in the country, if not in the world. It contains a 
larger amount of shipping and accommodates a greater ton- 
nage than any other harbor in either hemisphere, not excepting 
those of Hamburg, Liverpool, and London, the three next largest 
and most important harbors in the world. Indeed, this harbor, 
with its connecting waters, is in a class by itself. It gathers 
from and sends commerce to every part of the world. It is 
benefited by every section and in turn helps all sections of the 
country, and is therefore national in its scope. Of course, that 
may be said in varying degrees of every other navigable water- 
way in the country, all of which benefit the whole country to 
a greater or less extent, but I risk nothing in saying that none 
of them is as important to the commerce of the country as is 
the harbor of New York and its connecting waters, which we 
can not afford to neglect now or at any time. Nor have we 
ever neglected them, at least not for the past two decades. For 
instance, during the time I have been in Congress, now about 
22 years, we have appropriated for New York Harbor some- 
thing like $27,000,000 or $28,000,000, which, being increased by 
the expenditures which the adoption of the projects in this bill 
entail, will amount to about $44,000,000 in all. That, of course, 
is a large sum of money for any harbor, and yet this harbor 
needs and deserves it. 

Anyone who has visited New York Harbor and taken note of 
the shipping there has observed its congested condition, a situa- 
tion more acute than is to be found anywhere else. Nor is it 
possible to entirely remedy this trouble, for owing to the topo- 
graphical features there it would be difficult to put that harbor 
in such condition that the shipping would not be crowded to a 
greater or less extent, and yet it is our duty to do all we can 


‘for that port, which will likely continue to lead all other ports 


in commerce and shipping. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in this connection I wish to call attention 
to a class of criticisms indulged in by a few, and, I am glad to 
say, only a few. The charge has been made, for instance, that 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has, at least, for some 
time, been controlled in its actions by political considerations. 


| That claim was first made a year or two ago, but at the vime I 


paid little attention to it, although I did once, I believe, reier to 
it on this floor. I, however, thought it was born largely of 
political exigencies, and that as soon as the election of last year 
was over that class of criticisms would cease. But it seems that 
has not been the case, because in at least one speech recently 
delivered here—maybe there are others—I notice similar claims 
are made. But what I want to call particular attention to is 
an article, or perhaps I should say articles,-«I saw in one of the 
great New York dailies a short while ago in which the claim 
was seemingly made that a spirit of sectionalism was dominant 
in the preparation of river and harbor bills, and that as a eonse- 
quence certain waters in what is termed the Northern States are 
neglected. The argument, if such it may be called, runs some- 
thing like this: 

New York contributes so much to the United States Treasury; 


Chicago, so much; this State, so much; and that State, so much; an 
yet they only get so much, a very small amount, in the river and harbor 
ills, 
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In answer to that I want to say, in the first place, that neither 
the State of New York, nor the city of New York, the city of 
Chicago, nor the State of Illinois contributes one cent to the 
Treasury of the United States. What goes into the Federal 


brought into the country from foreign lands upon which duties 


AI9 


oO” 


Mr. Chairman, I can say of a truth that during the 22 years 
of my membership here and the more than 20 years that I have 
been on the Committee on Rivers and Harbors I have never 


| thought that any member of that body was influenced in the 
Treasury comes from customs receipts collected upon articles 


are levied, but those commodities are carried into every part of | 


the United States for consumption by the people who ultimately 
pay those duties—-indirectly, we will say, but they pay them, 
nevertheless, 


improvements a political turn; but I think we will agree that 
somebody pays these taxes, and that it is the consumers who do 
it; certainly it is not the States or the cities of the country. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN, One of the statements that I understood the 
gentleman from Florida to make was that while the receipts 
came into the city of New York and the State of New York and 
into the city of Chicago and the State of Illinois, that neither 
of these cities nor States, any of them, as such, pay anything? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is what I said. 

Mr. MADDEN. Nor the people of these cities or States? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. I did not go that far. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman would concede, however, that 
the city and the State as such would be entitled to credit for 
What its citizens pay as income tax, at any rate? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, no; I would not, for the reason that 
the people who pay income taxes are citizens of the United 
States and do not pay those taxes as citizens or residents of 
any particular city or State. They do not pay them alone for 
the benefit of New York or Chicago or any particular place but 
as citizens and for the benefit of the entire country. Patriotism 


should and, I trust, does have something to do with it. More- 
over, these heavy income-tax payers live and do business in 
those great centers as a matter of choice, many of them for 


business reasons and because they can increase their earnings 
and incomes there, which, by the way, come from and are con- 
tributed by all sections of the country—North, South, East, and 
West. 

Let me illustrate in part my position by a reference to the 
city of Tampa, or rather to the harbor upon which the city of 
Tampa is located. It is my home town and, incidentally, I will 
say, is the seventh port in the country-in the matter of customs 
receipts. New York, Philadelphia, Boston, New Orleans, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco are the first six, Tampa coming next 
and ahead of Baltimore, Seattle, Buffalo, Cleveland, Savannah, 
Charleston, Norfolk, Mobile, Galveston, and every other place 
except those first above mentioned. 

Now, since I have been a Member of this body, the income 
to the Government through the port of Tampa and her industries 
has been fifteen or twenty times what the harbor of Tampa has 
received from the General Government for its improvement and 
three or four times as much as the waterways in the entire State 
of Florida have received. Yet, Mr.Chairman, [have never thought 
of contending here or elsewhere that we were being improperly 
treated because we did not get every dollar back, or even a con- 
siderable part of what the customhouse and the industries at 
Tampa paid into the Treasury or contributed to the support of 
the Government. Suppose that contention were carried to its 


legitimate results? Why, there would be nothing left for 
support of the Government. The argument is fallacious and 
earries with it its own refutation. 

Another complaint takes about this shape: 

The South is in the saddle: the chairman and a large number of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors are from that section, not to mention 
other committees, and therefore the projects in the South receive better 
treatment than those elsewhere 

Aside from the unpleasant inference one might draw from 


the charge, or insinuation, if you please, the deduction is not a 
fair one, nor do the facts justify the claim. The chairman of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors live in Tampa, 
which is situated in Florida, one of the Southern States, while 
six other members of that committee are also from the same 
section, and, according to the claim of this class of critics, the 
chairman and these 6 other members dominate the remaining 
15. members and take the most of the appropriations to the 
districts and States represented by them. Do you believe that 
the other members of that committee are of so little influence 
or of such weak voting strength that they are absolutely domi- 
nated by the chairman and the other six members from the 
Southern States? Certainly no one else believes that, and I feel 
confident that upon reflection those who give voice to such a 
claim will change their views, 


does 


I do not wish, however, to enter the domain of | 
tariff discussion or give a great subject like river and harbor ; 





the 


least by sectional motives in the making up of river and harbor 
bills. Each member of that important committee, no matter 
from what section he came, whether from the North, South, 
East, or West, has in that great work been influenced alone, in 
my judgment, by the merits of the project under consideration 
and what he considered his duty to the whole country. 

Among the members of that committee during those 
have been such men as D. S. Alexander, of New York: George P. 
Lawrence, of Massachusetts; James H. Davidson, of Wisconsin; 
Roswell P. Bishop, of Michigan; Gen. Thomas C. Catchings, 
Mississippi; Rufus B. Lester, of Georgia; Walter 
Illinois, besides a number of other distinguished Representa- 
tives, including the Hon. Theodore EK. Burton, of Ohio, long 
chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, all of whom 
have, in dealing with the great problems presented to that com- 
mittee, shown that they were above sectionalism, and could, and 
did, take a broad and patriotic view of the work they were called 
upon to do. 


vers 


o} 


teeves, of 


Mr. Chairman, let us turn again to Florida, as that is the 
State from which I come and, on this account, has received some 
attention by critics of river and harbor legislation, at least, 


during the last two or three years, the claim being, as T hi 


ve 


| just stated, that the projects in that State have received more 


than their share of attention. Now, during the entire history 
of Florida a State her navigable waterways, 
more than 25 harbors and upward of fifteen hundred miles of 
rivers, have received about $18,000,000, of which about 
000,000 have been appropriated since I entered Congress in 1804 
But of that $15,000,000 only about $4,000,000 has been furnished 
since I have been chairman of the Committee Rivers and 
Harbors, leaving the much larger sum of about $11,000,000 as the 
amount appropriated for Florida waters after I entered Congress 
and before I became chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the ge 
man yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN,. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the 
the shore line of Florida while he is on the sul 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. Counting the sinuosities of 
line it is more than 1,800 miles; not following them, but 
on straight lines from headland to headland, we 

miles of seacoast. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
one end of the State to the other? 


As comprising 


S1L5,- 


on 


itle- 


gentleman just state 
riect? 

the shore 
run 
have about 


ning 


1.500 


Fifteen hundred miles from 





Mr. SPARKMAN,. Yes. 

Now, how much of that $4,000,000 do vou suppose has been 
appropriated for the projects in my own district since L became 
chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, outside of 
those adopted prior thereto? The insigi ificant sum of $51,000. 
That is to say, of the entire amount appropriated for proj- 
ects in that State since I became chairman only $51,000 have 
been furnished for projects in that district adopted since that 
time. But I am not complaining of the treatment accorded 
to Florida projects at any time, for most of those indorsed | 
the engineers have, up to this time, been very properly adopted 
and carried to completion. But this treatment has not been 
the result of any discrimination in her favor or ag other 
State or section. 

In this connection I wish to eall at tion to a table I hay 
here and which I will print with these remarks showing tli 
amounts appropriated for projects in the different section 
sinee I have had the honor of presiding over the deliberations 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. I find that $45,899,056 
have gone to projects in what might be called the Northern 
States, $41.181,721 to those in the Souther States. and S10.- 
000,000 for projects in the Pacific Coast States, vy | the 
sectional sense meant by such critics are properly classed wi 
the Northern States, so that we would have $65,000,000, in 
reund figures, as the amount appropriated for works in: what 
you might call the Northern States since I have been chairm 








of the committee and $41,000,000 for the Southern States 
These figures do not include the Mississippi, Ohio, Mis 
sour! Rivers, which, being essentially and broad) nil 
should, in my opinion, not be charged to iV Ss The 
projects for the improvement of these rivers were ; j 
to the time I became chairman of the committee $ 
subsequent to the passage of the bill of 1911; but si 
cluding the bill of 1912 there had been appropriated for these 
streams, as will be seen, sums ranging as follows: $36,553,000 
for the Mississippi, $7,175,000 for the Missout | $22,068,500 


for the Ohio, or upward of $65,000,000 in all. 
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I may add further that appropriations for these three rivers 
have for the past several years made up more than a third of 
each river and harbor bill, and that more than one-half of the 
imounts yet to be appropriated for old projects is to go toward 


Table 
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the completion of the projects for their improvement adopted 
in the bill of 1910. So that, eliminating them, you dispose of 
the larger part of the work yet to be done outside of the new 
projects in this measure. 


showing amounts appropriated and allotted under rivcr and harbor acts from 1912 to 1946, inclusive, for the country by sections. 














| | | | 
| Alaska, | 
Tear. North. South, | Pacifie | Hawaii, | Mississippi} Missouri Ohio 
coast. and Porto | River. tiver. River. 
| Rico 
De sons oc ckbcwenadscncscpancdecdcsedvesysusususesndeninesadewedseswepbsbewienhins 7,429,070 | $7,619,050 | $3, 196, 750 $306, 000 | $8,.945, 000 | $1,025,000} $5, 600, 000 
WO sae. ck 6 5 Grn tie owe 0b0 weibtie neiammeintaadecnall nt kta 13,010, 855 | 12,040, 321 6,051, 218 225,000 | 9,001,000 | 2,325,000 5, 550, 000 
TE itdeninkiss nc ab nc nevnck shi shbibadedideteds seeatinies died manda 4,125,530 | 5,103,750 |) 2, 442, 500 100,000 | 4,954, 000 909, 000 1, 769, 000 
| ERA REE ERE EO RAEI BLO AOE TENGE So 6,863, 246 | 5,678,050 | 3,483,175 43,000 | 5,371,000 | 1,100,000} 3,649,000 
WO oa ove di vescensntstvecuseundebwesteieteeseetandoadstwanss ees tererieruansaae 14, 470, 355 | 10,740,550 | 4, 242, 200 376, 800} 8,082,000 | 1,825,000] 5,509, 500 
BOF... .ocac ccconmnwnddeviedsins ace nesst aeons Sises betneeewSEREntes es Seonseaies 45, 899, 056 | 41,181,721 | 19, 415, 843 | 1, 050, 800 | 36,353,000 | 7,175, 000 | 22, 068, 500 
| | | 
Se you will see, Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the commit-| It is interesting also to one so minded to note the percentages 
tec, that there is no ground whatever for this charge of sec- of favorable recommendations during the several years men- 


tionalism:. Mvery section of the country has received the same 
treatment, the purpose always being to adept projects and make 
appropriations upon the merits of a proposition and in accord- 
ance with the demands of the commeree to be accommodated. 
‘To these considerations we have looked, and to nothing else, 
und as long as [ remain in this bedy and have responsibility 
here I shall adhere to that rule and never consciously depart 
from it. [Applause. | 

Mr. Chairman, [ wish further to. call attention to the small 
number surveys carried in this bill, being only 51 in all. 
These may be increased on the floor or in the Senate; I do not 
knew as to that. But at present the bill carries only 51, which is 
quite.a falling off from those carried in other and recent bills. 
The act 1915, for instanee, contained 209 surveys. The act 
of 1916 128, while this bill only provides for 51. 

Another matter to which I wish to direct attention in this 
connection is the small number of surveys, relatively speaking, 
that have been reported favorably by the engineers. I hold in 
iny hand a statement from the War Department, which I will 
also print herewith. This statement, prepared recently, shows 
the number of surveys ordered since and including the year 1902 
dewn to and embracing the year 1916. They aggregate 1,934. 
Of those, 1,723 have been examined, 637 being reported favor- | 
ably, 1,066 unfavorably, leaving only 231 vet to be considered. 
So you will see that about 36 or 37 per cent only of the surveys 
ordered by Congress during the years mentioned have met with 
favorable action at the hands of the engineers: 


ol 


of 


Statement showing number of surveys ordered since and including 1902, 
together with disposition made of them, 


Number | Per cent 


Number | Number 





ofinvesti-| reported | Number offavor- 
SE ae gations onto Dee.| favorable a |} able re- 
ordered 1, 1986. | — ports. 
dicig lt cccnicsitileaaininties er 5 
Act of 
June 13, 1902 } 170 170 | 52 | Lis | 0. 6 
Mar. 3, 1902 | 17¢ | 176 4 | Lo2 412.0 | 
June 28, 190% 2 | 2 | ! L | | 
Mar. 2. 1907 00 oo | 108 | | +0 
May 2S, 1908 t | 1 | L| 
Mar 1909 274 | 274 12 Lt 13.8 
J ume ar Is7 187 63 124 33.7 
Feb. 27/1911.......... a 90 | “9 28 | 61 31. 
er SE TEE . ccucciwses : 226 | 215 70 | 145 32.5 | 
Mar. 4, 1913 122 | 115 42 | 73 36.5 | 
Mar. 4, 1915... 219 152 24 28 15.8 
Furhy 191 128 | j 1 t 20. 0 
Resolutions, fiseal year | | 
1404 13 3 5 Dir creinis wees 
190. | 6 b A (a 
108 | 4 4 1 Dit awacwwe 
1H)7 j } 26 26 13 WR idia ivan 
ITI tcss‘n-scineatis Diiedceieitaiitrediaonas | 7 ‘ 3 9 ee 
1209 leach Saal | 4 is | 5 ie nae 
1910 Fike 15 15 7 Oe didn caes 
ion} 9 9 | 2 Oks Scns 
112 5 5 3 | i ecninaenda Se eae | 
Lots? 12 12 2 | ee tna 
1014 4 M 5 | Reet ikaa 
1915 4... 4 4 i ee 
laa & 6 2 Dlisnscenakie 
| hii ae 2 eos 1 | ; | 
POIs iictesnwetin’s ; 1,934 | 1,723 | (37 ae 36.9 | 


'No recommendation regarding worthiness in 2 cases; reduction in | 
>No recommendation regarding worthiness in 4 cases, 
®No recommendation regarding worthiness in 7 cases, 
*No recommendation regarding worthiness in 3 cases. 


®No recommendation regarding worthiness in | case, 


Case, 


tioned. In 1902 there were 30 per cent of the surveys of that 
year favorably reported. In 1905, 42 per cent. In 1907, 54 per 
cent; that is on the bill of 1907. Then they began to fall off. In 
1909 there were 43 per cent favorably reported ; in 1910, 33 per 
cent; in 1911, 31 per cent; in 1912, 32 per cent; in 1913, 36 per 
cent; in 1915, 15 per eent ; while for 1916 there were 20 per cent, 

The point I wish to stress, however, is that while the number 
of surveys has been of late deereasing from year to year, the 


| percentage of those favorably reported has likewise been de- 


creasing, which shows, to my mind—as I have contended here- 
tofore—that we have reached the high-water mark of river and 
harbor improvements and that soon we will have arrived at the 
point where the annual appropriations for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors will be reduced to small sums compared with 
what they are now. That can also be easily demonstrated by a 
study of the reports, noting the character of the improvements 
heretofore made and being made, together with the present 
condition of the various waterways throughout the country. 

I risk nothing, I think, in saying that the great bulk of river 
and harbor work for purposes of navigation alone has been «one, 
and that after the completion of the projects herein adopted 
and those yet before Congress little of original work of improve- 
ment will then be left. Of course completed projeets will have 
to be maintained, but the cost will net be great. Then, too, 
some channels will have to be lengthened, others deepened and 
widened from time to time, so as to keep paee with the increased 


| commerce and the growth in dimensions of vessels, but the ex- 
| pense of this work will not be enormously large. 


I called attention to this condition and made a prediction of 
the future of river and harbor work when the bill of 1914 was 
under consideration. I then stated that, with the projeets there- 
tofore adopted and under way-——calling for completion something 
like $250,000,000—-together with those adopted in that bill and 
other projects likely to be presented in the near future, the 
sunount of expenditures in the next 25 years would net exceed 
much, if any, $450,000,000 for legitimate river and harbor work. 
Since then I have had no oecasion to materially change these 
figures, as I still believe they are approximately correet, unless 
we go into other schemes of waterway improvement not strictly 
for the purposes of commerce and navigation. Then, of course, 
the cost will be increased in proportion to the extent of these 
added activities. But, if this is dene, it is to be heped that the 
people will reap adequate benefit therefrom. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is just about completing 22 
years of very useful service to the country, and we are all 
deeply regretful that he is going to terminate his service in 
the House, and especially in this work. I would like to get some 
valuable information, which I know he can give me. Can the 
gentleman now estimate the total amount which he believes will 
be required to complete all the projeets, as far as river and 
harbor improvement is concerned? The gentleman was just on 
that subject. What is the maximum amount that the gentleman 
estimates will be necessary to complete those projects which 
have been recommended as worthy? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not going beyond those that have hereto- 
fore been recommended ? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not going beyond those that have been 
recommended. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
ects calling for 


There are at this time on the books proj- 
This bill adds about 


$182,000,000 to complete. 
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7,000,000 more, making $229,000,000 in all. Now, this $47,- 
000,000, taken from $136,000,000, the amount of the new projects 
before Congress, leaves $89,000,000 for future consideration, 
which, added to the $229,000,000, makes $318,000,000, the sum 
for which we would be liable if we should adopt all the projects 
recommended, something we are not likely to do; and I think it 
safe to eliminate from that amount at least $50,000,000 for 
projects not likely to be undertaken in the next quarter of a 
eentury. Adding to this list, then, of $318,000,000 thus reduced 
$75,000,000 for contingencies would leave the amount necessary 
to make all needed improvements for navigation purposes dur- 
ing the next 20 years, which, in my judgment, is a conservative 
estimate, unless some contingency should make a more radical 
treatment of some of our harbors necessary. 

Of course, the gentleman understands, that even when the 
unadepted projects are completed the channels in some of the 
harbors will, in the not distant future, have to be deepened and 


widened and some of them lengthened, but not to any great ex- | 


tent, as I believe. The channels in New York Harbor, for in- 
stance, or at least the most of them, will have to be deepened 
to 40 feet. The channels in some others may also have to be 
improved beyond the dimensions required by existing projects, 
but this can all be done, I believe, well within the estimate I 
have made. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. 
contingencies. What 
tingencies cover? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. When I used the word “ contingencies,” I 
meant work that we can not foresee now, but which may be 
found necessary. This I illustrated by reference to New York 
Harbor, saying, further, that in some places channels would 
have to be lengthened and widened and in a few places deep- 
ened, but not to any great extent, during the next two decades, 
at least. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. ‘The point I wanted to ask about was: In 
these contingencies, would improvements be included which 
would enable a boat on an inland river to get to some landing 
or harbor? Would that be included in the purview of such con- 
tingencies? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should say, yes; wherever it is a class 
of work proper to be undertaken by the Government. 


The gentleman speaks of $75,000,000 for 
field of improvement would those con- 


There are places where a channel has been constructed near | 


to 2 wharf and where Congress has left to individual or local 
enterprise the carrying of the channel up to the wharf, while 
in other instances the Government has done the work itself. At 
Tampa, for instance, my home town, the Government, under a 
project now about completed, has constructed a channel having 
a space of 50 feet between the channel and the wharf, to be 
deepened by the owners of the wharves. That may be a hard- 
ship on those people, but the engineers recommended it, and 
Congress has not seen proper to override their recommenda- 
tions. The gentleman from Kentucky perhaps has in mind a 
piece of work at a town in his district on the Ohio River. I 
have looked into that matter somewhat, and it occurs to me that 
it is work which could readily and properly be done by the War 
Department under the appropriations made for open channel 
work in that river. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If the gentleman will permit a further 
interruption, that was the project I had in mind. Now, as far 
as business is concerned, this place is second between Evansville 
and Cairo, but the engineers have made an adverse report. We 
have asked that the sand bar be not all of it removed, but that 
there be a place wide enough for the boats to get in and out. 
Yet I am sorry to say we have been unsuecessful in having that 
little work done. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I know little about the matter except what 
I learned from the gentleman and a conversation I had with one 
of the engineers who, not having his attention called to it until 
recently, had not investigated to any great extent. He prom- 
ised. however, to look into it and advise me later, but has not 
yet done so. Being under the impression the work could be 
taken care of out of the appropriation we make for open-river 
improvement, we did not put anything in this bill for it. As 
there is a large sum on hand for that class of improvement, 
sufficient to last until another bill can be passed, I should think 
the engineers could take care of that work to the extent needed 
under some equitable arrangement between the Government and 
local interests, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to a provision in the bill creating a commission composed 
of four departmental secretaries, those of War, the Interior, 
Commerce, and Agriculture, together with three Members of the 
Senate, to be appointed by the President of that body, and three 
Members of the House, to be named by the Speaker, for the pur- 
pose of investigating as to the feasibility and advisability of 
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coordinating all the different uses of navigable waters, especially 
rivers, with their development for the purpose of navigation. 
This commission is required to investigate, and if they find such 
a thing practicable and advisable to report a plan therefor to 
Congress for such action as it may deem advisable. In addition 
to this the commission is required to investigate and report as 
to the advisability of a more comprehensive plan for waterway 
improvement in the interest of navigation, and, if the same is 
advisable, to report plans for that purpose. 

I think this very important and ought to remain in the bill. 
Several considerations lead me to that conclusion. In the first 
place, there seems to be quite a sentiment in favor of such a 
plan. Just how numerous its advocates may be we need not 
stop to inquire. It is sufficient that they are quite nw 
and constantly growing in numbers. For that reason I think 
we should appoint the commission and have the investigation 
made. 

But, Mr. Chairman, what is more to the point so far as I 
am concerned is that I think we have about reached the place, 
not only in river and harbor improvement, but in the develop- 
ment of the,country as well, when such work as that contem 
plated by the creation of this commission might well be under- 
There is also a demand, more or less insistent, for 
connecting by canals the various improvements already made 
or under way. 

Now, one to which I will refer particularly, and which- hi 
been strongly recommended not by Government engineers, I be- 
lieve, but by civil engineers, is a plan to cut a channel across 
from Lake Erie to the Ohio River, thus connecting those two 
great waterways. There is also another for a channel from 
Lake Michigan to the Mississippi River. These may not be 
undertaken this year, nor the next, nor yet the next, but, in 
my opinion, the work will be done sooner or later. Then, there is 
the intracoastal system, condemned by some in unmeasured 
terms, which, however, if completed, would connect nearly every 
harbor in the country, one with another. ml 
a plan not yet recommended, however, by the engineers in its 
entirety, for a waterway from Boston to Key West, Fla. An- 
other has been projected and recommended in part across the 
State of Florida, while a third already before Congress runs 
from St. Andrews Bay to the Rio Gra 
are carried out and the different 


be a continuous system of 


1erous 


raced in this is 


When these plans 
completed there will 
waterways from the northern part 
of the Atlantic seaboard clear around to the Rio Grande, con 
necting all the harbors of that iinmense stretch of seacoast and 
the rivers that flow into the Gulf and Atlantic from Boston to 
our southern boundary. 


links 


Water-power ae velopment by the building of reservoir ; 
another thing, as we know, that can be properly undertaken i 
‘onnection with improvements for the purposes of navigation 
and for flood protection. I have one such place in mind just 
now, that of the Allegheny River, where engineers have thought 
that the flood waters could be collected in reservoirs constructed 
up toward the head of the stream and the water used for the 
development of hydroelectric power, thus conserving the coal 
supply in that section, a very praiseworthy object, and one well 
worthy the attention of Congress and the careful study of such 
a commission as is provided for in this bill 





Then there are also places, many of them, where Innd can b 
reclaimed in connection with the improvement of rivers for the 
purposes of navigation without in 
improvement to the Government 
made would be borne by local and private parties 
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as the cost of the reclamatior 


So, viewed in all its bearings, I think the provision we hav 
in this bill for the appointment of a commission—not a yx 


nent commission at present, but one simply to investigate and 
report to Congress a plan fer the various purposes mentioned 
a very important one, and that it should remain in the bill. Let 
me also add that I sincerely trust it may not be stricken out 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to refer again to the sp 


criticism more or less prevalent against river and harbor legis 
tion. I do not object, and no one else should, to fair and legit 
mate criticism of any measure presented to Congress, | 


order that criticism may be fair it must have : 


It must be predicated upon facts. I do not care, provided the 
facts are correctly stated, what deductions a critic ! ah 
from those facts, for then the members here, as well 
reading public, will know whether the deductions ; ( 

and the argument sound; but the trouble with the most of thes 
criticisms is that the facts are not always correctly give oO 
much of loose statements are presented for facts, and these 


statements, with the arguments founded upon them, going out 
over the country have done great harm to legitimate river and 
harbor work and the legislation necessary to curry U on 
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the time to call attention to all of the statements 
regard as unfair and inaccurate. I do not claim that 
willfully made them. Indeed, I am sure no one 


IT have not 
Which I 


anybody ha 


has intended te do so, and yet, I fear, they will not bear the 
test of clase scrutiny. I see my good friend, Mr. Frear, of 
Wisconsin, is present, and 1 wish to call attention to several 
mistakes, or what I regard as such in a document recently 


submitted by him to this body, as it will illustrate the point 


Iam making. I have in my hand the minority views filed by 
the gentleman, and I wish to read a little from some of the 
statements made in it: First, I want to say, as I have already 
said, that 1 have no idea that my friend intended to convey 
any eCrroneous impressions. My knowledge of him, gained 


While sitting with him here, and my association with him upon 
the committee during the last two years, have convinced me he 
l intend at any time to mislead, I quote first from his 


aoes not 
minority report, page 1: 


Nowhere will be found evidence of wasteful methods in governmental 
affairs to be compared with the autocratic demand of Army engineers 
in 1917 for the following amounts from Congress. 

Now, sending such a statement as that out through the news- 
papers, or by printed document, to the public, to* be read by 
people who do not understand the functions and duties of the 


engineers would tend to create the impression that these engi- 
neers are in position to autocratically demand appropriations 
from Congress, while nothing could be further from the actual 
facts. The engineers submit estimates to Congress; they make 
demand upon it. They present estimates in obedience to 
our demands, as they are required by law to make them. They 
are not autocrats in any sense of the word, but are the servants 
of in such matters, and can not, and do not, make 
any demands upon us; and yet, one unfamiliar with the facts, 


no 


Congress 


and reading my friend’s report, would naturally believe that 
we are actually subject to the demands of the engineers of the 
War Department and must do their bidding. Now, I submit 


that it is unjust to us and to these engineers to hold them up 
as autocrats, having and exercising the power to come 
before Congress and demand action at its hands. The tendency 
is to create erroneous impressions in the minds of the people 


as 


and thus to weaken us in our efforts to serve them. 
Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN., Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. As a matter of fact, the 
engineers never make any recommendation or reports except 
those which they are required to make by law. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. Just to bring this clearly before us, what the 
gentleman objects to is the term “ autocratic demand,” as I 
understand it so far. Is it not true that practically all of the 
recommendations, or whatever you may choose to call them, of 
the Army engineers have been accepted entire by the com- 
mittee—practically all, with the exception of the upper Missis- 
sippi, where T recommended that $800,000 be stricken out, and 
a few other smaller projects. Have we not accepted their figures 
almost entire in the average case? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say to the gentleman that his own 
report shows that we have not done that. I also havg here a 
list of the reductions, some 30 or 40 of them in all, showing 
that we were not tied down to the estimates of the engineers, 
but have in various instances departed from them, cutting them 
quite freely. 

Mr. FREAR. Immediately in connection with that statement 
appears the list of $18,000,000, or very nearly that, recommended 
by the Army engineers for eight projects. Is there more than 
one project in that list in which a change is made by the com- 
mittee, and that one project the one that I recommended ? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will come to that presently. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I would like to eall the 
gentleman’s attention—and I hope he will impress it upon the 
committee—to the absurd position taken by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr, FRreaAR] in these minority views. Congress has 
nothing upon which to base an estimate of what these projects 
will cost except the report of the engineers. The engineers 
are experts, and they are there for that purpose. It seems to 
me that if the committee attempted to follow somebody else 
we would be not only derelict, but verging on idiocy. These 
engineers are experts, and they have expert knowledge, and it 
is only proper that we should follow what they recommend. 

Mr. FREAR. I want to submit that the argument of the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr, HumpnHrey] justifies abso- 


will the 
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lutely the proposition that I make, and I accept it. There is 
no question about that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 'The impression that the 
views of the gentleman from Wisconsin would make upon the 
average reader, and upon the newspapers of the country, is that 
the engineers have the right to demand this money, and that 
they come before the committee and that we submit to their 
autocratic demands without regard to the fact of whether they 
are just, and without his explaining that they are only experts 
who are required to pass on these projects, which are technical, 
and that they have expert knowledge and that they are there 
for that purpose, and they are the only reports we have. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It was just that feature to which I wish to 
direct the attention of the House. 

Mr. McKENZIB. What has been the policy of the gentle- 
man’s committee where a survey has been ordered by the House 
or recommended by the committee and the engineers report 
adversely upon the project? Has it been the policy of the com- 
mittee to follow strictly the recommendations of the engineers 
in all such cases, or does the committee assume the right oc- 
casionally to make the appropriation over the heads of the 
engineers? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It has not been the custom of the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors for several years to recommend the 
adoption of any project that has been reported upon adversely 
by the engineers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want the gentleman to re- 
spond as to one or two cases in point. Is it not a fact—as show- 
ing that the committee does exercise judgment in these mat- 
ters—that in the Schuylkill River project while the engineers 
recommended upwards of $600,000 and that the committee al- 
lowed only $300,000? 

Is it not a fact also that in that other very great improvement, 
the Delaware River, where it is important to complete the work 
and save money to the Government, that on several occasions 
the committee has cut down the estimates of the engineers when 
they desired larger appropriations in order to hasten the work? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; that has been done. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact, too, in respect 
to the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, which has been reported 
upon several times, where the engineers recommended the ap- 
praised price of $2,500,000, that the committee in this bill has 
allowed only $1,300,000? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
portant projects does exercise some judgment. 
fact? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I will. 

Mr. FREAR. I now wish to ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, is it not true that this bill four years ago provided the 
identical figures of $1,300,000 in the House, and it was immedi- 
ately doubled to $2,500,000 in the Senate, for the very reason 
that this does not meet the requirements of the Army engineers 
for the original purchase? It means nothing at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vanin answers that the House committee has too often at- 
tempted to pare down items that were deserving of better treat- 
ment, in order to bring down the total appropriations. It does 
not always work economy. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. When we reach that item under the five- 
minute rule I suppose there will be some discussion on it, and 
I will then give, if it should become necessary, the reasons for 
reducing the amount to $1,300,000. 

Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will. 

Mr. DUPRE. Is it not a matter of fact the appropriation rec- 
ommended by the engineers for Southwest Pass was $2,000,000 
and it was reduced to $1,675,000? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not recall the figures, but the reduc- 
tion was something like that. Replying further to my friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], we did make these reductions, 
but we did not to make them arbitrarily. We had reasons for 
every reduction we made. Now, if the great work of improving 
the Delaware River had been put under a continuing contract 
originally, I think it could have been done much more cheaply 
and would no doubt have been finished long ago. Now, one 
further matter referred to in the report of my friend from Wis- 
consin. 

The gentleman, referring to other projects, the Norfolk and 
Beaufort waterway, the lower Missouri, upper Mississippi, the 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


So that this committee on im- 
Is not that a 
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central Mississippi, Mississippi Passes, Ohio canalization, lower 
Mississippi, and Cumberland Rivers, has this to say: 

Deducting from glittering commercial statistics sand, timber, and 
coal, all actual river commerce reported on the eight projects probably 
does not equal that handled at the little harbor of Ashland, Wis., nor 
one-half that of Milwaukee, nor Chicago, nor one-quarter that of 
Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, or many other harbors that could be named. 

Well, if coal and iron are not actual commerce I do not know 
what the gentleman would designate as such. I do not know of 
anything more important than coal and iron in this country to- 
day, and while sand is a very low grade of freight, it is of very 
great importance and ought to be counted not deducted from the 
reported commerce of a stream or other waterway. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I will. 

Mr. FREAR. I concede all the gentleman has said in regard 
to that, but will the gentlemun read the second paragraph of the 
subheading explaining why that deduction is made? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield 
before he gets to that? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I just wanted to ask the 
gentleman whether in the minority report of the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin if he counted out iron ore—— 

Mr. FREAR. No. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. How much commerce 
svould be handled at the great port of Ashland and Milwaukee 
and on the Great Lakes if it was not for the iron ore there? 

Mr. FREAR. I say in my report: 

The reason for deducting sand, coal, ferriage, timber, and duplica- 
tions from absurd river reports furnished by the Chief of Engineers is 
because sand and gravel dug from the river and hauled from a half 
mile to 1 mile, together with ferriage statistics across the Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Ohio Rivers, in no way require deep channels, yet such 
items make up the major part of the elaborate commerce and of 
freight valuations reported by the Chief of Engineers on these rivers, 

That is the idea. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman, I believe, said coal, sand, 
and ore. 

Mr. FREAR. I have not mentioned iron ore. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If you deduct that from the harbor of 
Ashland there would not be much left. Iron ore constitutes 
four-fifths of the commerce of Ashland, and if you deduct it 
from the commerce at one place why not deduct it from that of 
the other? But, I say it ought not to be deducted. Tron and 
coal are important articles of commerce, so also is sand when 
transported to be used, as it often is, for building and other 
purposes. P 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. FREAR. For 40 years that coal went down the Ohio 
River in larger quantities than it does to-day with a larger in- 
creased depth. That is the point I want to impress. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Well, I am an optimist, I am not 4k 
pessimist. I think, however, one pessimist in a community is a 
good thing. Similarly I think one pessimist in the House of 
Representatives, with its 485 Members, is also a good thing, 
but not more than one ought we to have here. [Applause.] 
That remark is entirely impersonal. I am not a pessimist; I 
am an optimist, here as elsewhere. When I look at the work 
on the Mississippi River and glance into the future of the 
country through which it runs I can but regard that as one 
of the most important improvements we are making. By these 
improvements of the lower, the middle, and the upper reaches 
of the river, more than 2,000 miles in extent, we have created, 
with its tributaries, one of the greatest systems of waterways 
in the world, and it is well worth the money we are spending 
upon it. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. I just wanted to state that I thoroughly agree 
with the statement made by the chairman, and that St. Louis 
is now building docks and terminals and getting ready to use 
them for commercial purposes, hauling freight to New Orleans, 
and laying it wpon ocean vessels, to take advantage of the water 
route to China and the Far East. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is true, and I am glad to know it. 
I am informed other places are doing the same thing. I saw 
the other day the statement that the people of Minneapolis 
were getting ready to utilize the river for navigation above the 
high dam and the lock constructed between Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. They are also preparing all up and down that river to 
utilize the improvements we are making, all going to prove that 
the work we are doing is important and will result in great 
—— ‘9 the people through those sections of the country. [Ap- 
plause. 
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Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER. I notice that last year the bill carried, on 
page 14, a provision for the levees, and so forth, on the upper 
Mississippi River. Does the gentleman carry that in this year’s 
bill? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We think the language used sufficient 
to take care of that. 

Mr. FOSTER. Is the language broad enough to carry it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think so. The reason we repeated in 
substance the language of the act of 1916 in dealing with other 
places and left out that covering the stretch of the Mississippi 
River between the mouth of the Ohio and Rock Island was be 
cause the improvement of the river on that portion for the pur- 


i 

poses of navigation, except as to the building of levees, is under 
the Chief of Engineers, whereas the improvement of the same 
stretch for purposes of flood protection is under the jurisdiction 
of the Mississippi River Commission. Hence we thought it best 
to omit the language used in the bill of 1916, being of the 
opinion that having once adopted the project and placed that 
particular work under the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River 
Commission it would retain jurisdiction without further legis- 
lation. I will say, however, that if there is any doubt about it, 
I would willingly consent to an amendment to make the matter 
certain. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the gentleman think the language ear- 
ried in last year’s bill, which says: 

Any funds which are herein, or may hereafter be, appropriated by 
Congress for improving the Mississippi River between the Head of 
Passes and the mouth of the Ohio River, and which may be allotted to 
levees, may be expended, under the direction ef the Secretary of War, 
* * * for levees upon any part of said river between Head of Pas 
and Rock Island, Ill.— 
broad enough to cover it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman means in the 1916 bill? 

Mr. FOSTER. The 1916 bill, to carry appropriation here- 
after. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We thought so at the time, and I still 
think so; but when we reach that item under the five-minute 
rule, if the gentleman thinks the language not sufficient, I will 
be willing to cooperate with him in inserting language that will 
make the matter certain. 

Now, one more reference to the minority report of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin to illustrate further the inaccuracy of 
some of my friend’s statements. For instance, under the head- 
ing “ Waterways that carry commerce,” on page 2, he says, 
“Ashland, 6,534,410 tons, nothing; Milwaukee, 8,119,875 tons ” 
and then a little farther down he comes to “ New York, 100,- 
000,000 tons, $500,500.” As a matter of fact, New York gets 
$2,600,000 in this bill. Now, a statement of that kind- 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? The gentleman neg- 
lects to read that they are both for old projects. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I was going to come to that in a moment, 
and what I intended to illustrate is the careless and loose state- 
ments which characterize this report. Perhaps the gentleman 
intended to refer to the estimates for old projects, but the para- 
graph is so separated from the preceding paragraph by the head- 
ing that the average reader would not see the connection. I 
was at first misled, and I think anyone might readily come to 
the conclusion, more readily than otherwise, that he was refer- 
ring to the appropriations in this bill and not to the recommenda- 
tions of the engineers. 

Mr. FREAR. I contend, Mr. Chairman, that there can be no 
question as to the exact meaning of what appears upon t 
second page. And I wish to say this in addition, that that was 
prepared before I knew the committee were bringing in the new 
projects. It is an accurate statement of facts, I submit. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That fits in with the excuse that I offered 
for the gentleman a while ago. I know he does not intend to 
misstate facts. I am sure he is above that, but the trouble is 
my friend has not the time to look into these things as he would 
like. Here he prepares the statement before the bill is finished, 
and after it is finished the statement does not entirely fit the bill 

Mr. FREAR. But is not that absolutely accurate, 
is stated there? 

Mr. SPARKMAN., 
either way. . P 

Mr. FREAR. There was no such intention, I assure y 

Mr. HUMPHRBY of Washington. Will the gentleman y 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. ¢ 
abeut when it was the committee d 
projects? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We did not decide to take on any new 
projects until some time in January I do not remember the 
exact date. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. This minority report Is 

dated January 13. I know it was several days before—— 

Mr. FREAR. January 5 was the day. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to my colleague on the committee. 
Mr. HULBIERT. I notice in the minority report, at the bottom 
page 15 and at the top of page 16, the gentleman who pfe- 
pared the report in calling attention to the commerce, emphasizes 
the fact that New York Harbor, with 110,000,000 tons of com- 
merece, is provided with only $40,000 for Ambrose Channel. I 
would like to ask the gentleman if it is not a fact that no fur- 
ther sum could possibly be utilized during the fiscal year for 
the improvement of Ambrose Channel? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct, and we gave what the engi- 
neers estimated for that and all other places in New York 
Harbor. 

Mr. HULBERT. And it is also true, is it not, that no sum 
could be appropriated for the improvement of the Hudson River 
if there had not been previously adopted a project for that im- 
provement, and that the engineers have stated that the sum of 
$210,500 for the improvement of the Hudson Rfver Channel on 
the New Jersey side is all that can be possibly expended during 
the fiscal year ending in 1918? 

Mr. SVPARKMAN, Ido not recall the figures, but the bill car- 
ries the estimate of the engineers. We take the estimates of the 
engineers, but do not follow them absolutely, Where we think 
they are right we follow them, but not otherwise. 

I want to say again to my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. FrEeaAr], 
and speaking of the upper Mississippi River, that he did make a 
motion, I think, to cut out the entire sum for that portion of the 
river, or to have it reduced. 

Mr. FREAR. No, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. My friend he did not. I take his 
word for it. He has a better recollection of the occurrence prob- 
ably than Thave. But the amount was reduced, no matter upon 
whose motion, much below the estimate of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, Possibly it was not wise to do so, but we did it, and we 
think we were right in so doing. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said a moment ago—and I must hasten 
to a conclusion—I do not object to criticism, if it is a legitimate 
criticism. But in order to criticize an appropriation in a rivers 
und harbors bill or any project in such a measure one ought 
to have some kind of a standard of merit. Yet we have never 
been able to erect one. Now, in the case of a public-building 
bill one can say, as I believe it was provided in the last bill, 
that no building shall be authorized for a post office alone 
unless the total post-office receipts amount to a certain figure, 
$10,000, I believe. Now, that is a safe guide. It may be arbi- 
trary, but once established, you know where you will land. 
One can readily determine whether a proposition falls inside or 
outside of the rule. But neither my friend nor anyone else has 
ever been able to suggest any particular proportion or relation 
between an appropriation and the tonnage or freight carried. 
It can not be done in justice to the entire country. We might 
say that for every dollar, or for every thousand, or for every 
million, there should be a ton for freight. But that would not 
be fair, because such a rule could only deal with present condi- 
tions and would not look to the future. And no one should 
undertake to legislate for the rivers and harbors in the country 
who can not go beyond the present and a long way into the 
future. And, looking into the future, I believe I am safe in 
saying that every appropriation in this bill is justified. I may 
be mistaken, but am optimistic enough to believe I am not. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is a very important measure, more 
important, if possible, than any other recent river and harbor 
bill. For the past three years we have adopted no new projects 
except a few in the bill of 1916. During these years many im- 
portant projects have been reported the adoption and completion 
of which are urgently demanded by the commerce of the country. 
if this bill should fail or these projects should be eliminated 
creat damage, direct and indirect, would be the result. Not 
only would the commerce of the country suffer, but the loss to 
the Government by the cessation of work would be great. In 
this connection T can not do better than to quote from my re- 
marks here when the bill of 1916 was before the House. Calling 
attention to the same matter, I then said: 

Now, this bill, or ore substantially like this, should become a law be- 
fore the end of the fiscal year, otherwise great loss to the Government 
will occur, I notice the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frpar] would 
arbitrarily cut the bill down to $15,000,000, while the gentleman from 
Massachusetts |Mr. TreapWAY] would postpone the whole matter indefi- 
nitely. Both of these recommendations evince a regrettable lack of in- 
formation on the subject, especially by those clothed with the duty of 
legislating for our navigable waterways. Why, Mr. Chairman, it has 


been estimated by those competent to judge that the delay in passing the 
river and harbor bill of 1914 for a period of about four months, or one- 
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third of a year, caused a direct and definite loss of about $400,000—to 
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be exact, $395,554.283—and what might be called an indirect loss of 
nearly $500,000 more, 

Now, this does not include the loss to the people from the continua- 
tion for a longer period of time of unfavorable waterway conditions 
which the work is intended to remedy, but the direct loss would be sufli- 
cient to make the early passage of the bill very desirable. Work of that 
nature is going on all over the country; plants have been assembled at 
many places which are being used by the Government; at others work is 
being done from year to year under contract with parties who, having 
assembled plants, would also have to tie them up and disband their 
forces, making the contract price higher when work by them is again 
desired. 

The Government has on hand to-day an aggregate of dredging plants 
consisting of 153 dredges, with a complement of auxiliary plants num- 
bering more than a thousand vessels of various kinds, the whole costing 
originally upward of $15,000,000, with a present value. of more than 
$12,000,000. In addition the Government has in its employ to operate 
these plants, and to carry on works of improvement, more than 1,700 
officers and upward of 14,000 men, the most of whom would be thrown 
out of employment were this bill to fail of passage. Outside the 
Government plants the department rents more than a hundred boats of 
various kinds at a cost of approximately $175,000 per year, ail of which 
would likely have to disband if an adequate amount of money to keep 
them going is not furnished. 

I have presented all this to give the House an idea of the nature and 
extent of the preparedness of the Government for the work it is now 
doing in river and harbor development, and what it would mean to stop 
this great work even for a few months. jut that does not tell the 
whole story, for it is only a part of the loss the people would sustain. 
The country is developing rapidly along every line of human activity. 
Earth and air, forest and stream, are all being invaded by man in his 
efforts to cheapen the cost of living and add to the comfort and happi- 
ness of the people. The output of farm and garden, or factory and mine, is 
increasing rapidly, all demanding cheaper and more commodious means 
of transportation and distribution. The railroads, though we have the 


finest system in the world, can not do all this work ; so the people must 
look, and are looking, to their harbors and navigable streams to sup 
plement the railroads in their efforts to carry our products to the con- 


sumer at home and abroad. Tbe people are primarily responsible for 
the efforts we are making to deepen their harbors and improve their 
inland waterways. Their wishes should be heeded and the demands of 
commerce for ample transportation facilities given without unnecessary 
delay. 

It is much to be regretted that the work on our rivers and 
harbors has not gone on more rapidly, although during the past 
three years, with two lump-sum appropriations, about $128,000,- 
000 have been expended, but when we consider the loss occa- 
sioned by these lump-sum appropriations, which was much below 
what was actually needed, those who have been instrumental in 
making them are hardly to be congratulated. 

In this connection I may say that although we are having an- 


| nual bills it might be a good idea, as soon as conditions become 
| normal again, to place many of the projects for which provision 





to complete is not made in this or former bills under the continu- 
ing-contract system. This would not only be in the interest of 
economy, but of the commerce of the country as well. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have very little patience, permit me to 
say, with the argument that is made against river and harbor 
legislation, based upon present Treasury conditions. Of course, 
we consider all that, and it should never be overlooked, but there 
is nothing alarming in those conditions now, as our criti¢s 
would have you believe. Those who are frightened on that 
score, Whether they are Members of this House or not, do not 
fake into consideration the almost unlimited resources of this 
country. Why, Mr. Chairman, our national wealth amounted 
last year, according to a statement I saw a few days ago, to the 
enormous sum of $250,000,000,000, or only $22,000,000,000 short 
of the combined wealth of the allies in the present European war. 
The entire wealth of England, France, Russia, Italy, Japan, and 
the other smaller countries allied with them, with all their pos- 
sessions, does not, according to the same statement, amount to 
more than $272,000,000,000. France has only $42,000,000,000 and 
Germany about $60,000,000,000 ; and yet those countries, in the 
midst of one of the most devastating wars that have ever 
afllicted the world, are spending money freely to continue im- 
provements begun before the outbreak of hostilities, and to ‘ni- 
tiate others in addition. Certainly if little France, with only 
$42,000,000,000 of national wealth, and Germany, with only 
$60,000,000,000, can, in the midst of a war taxing their re- 
sources to the utmost, find the money to carry on improvements 
such as rivers and harbors we can do so. 

Does anyone believe that there is going to be a deficit in 
the Treasury a year from now? Does not everyone know that 
the Committee on Ways and Means is now discussing and de- 
vising methods for the purpose of meeting the threatened 
heavy draft upon the Treasury of the United States, a draft, 
however, not caused by river and harbor work but largely by 
dur preparedness plans? I am not going to criticize those 
plans. If it had been left to me, perhaps I would not have 
gone so far as we have gone, but we went into it with our 
eyes open, and we will find the money to meet the Eravy cost. 
But, while that is going on, let us not stop these werks of in- 
ternal improvements. We are able to carry them on, and let 
us do it wherever the commerce of the country, present or pros- 
pective, demands the work. [Applause.] 
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Mr. Chairman, 22 years ago I entered this body, and soon 
thereafter sought and obtained a position on the Rivers and 
Ifarbors Committee—not that the class of work a position on 
that committee entails was especially congenial to me; on the 
contrary, my vocation in life had been such that I would, in 
other circumstances, have preferred a different committee as- 
signment; but I sought and aecepted a position on that com- 
inittee because I thought I could be of more service there to 
the people of Florida and to the country than on any other 
comnnittee. 

During the years I have remained here Congress has ap- 
propriated more than half a billion dollars for waterway im- 
provement, the most of which has been expended on more than 
200 harbors and upward of 25,000 miles of navigable waters, 
including canals, with the result that the waterways of our 
country have been improved from original and unserviceable 
conditions to the point where many of them are meeting the 
demands of even our fabulous commercial growth. During this 
time our commerce has grown from less than 250,000,000 to 
nearly 1,000,000,000 tons, valued at $30,000,000,000, while freight 
rates have been reduced, it has been estimated by some, as 
much as $1 per ton on water-borne commerce alone. Placing 
it, for the sake of argument, at 50 cents per ton—and we are 
carrying 900,000,000 tons each year—you can readily see the 
saving thus made to the producer, to the shipper, and to the 
consumer, 

All this shows more clearly than any logic or language at my 
command can demonstrate the absurdity of the claim that the 
money, or even any considerable part of it, thus expended has 
been thrown away. But suppose a portion of it has been un- 
wisely spent, and it would be a wonder if some waste did not 
occur, because in the expenditure of that large sum of money 
in any kind of work mistakes will be made resulting in loss. 
It may be that improper projects have, from time to time, been 
adopted, and I think they have been, but in going over the 
various river and harbor bills for the purpose of determining 
as best I could the merits of all the projects undertaken during 
the past 20 or 22 years I have come to the conclusion that not 
more than 2 per cent of these projects, if so much, has, in the 
light even of subsequent events, proven to be without merit. I 
venture the assertion that in no line of governmental activity 
has there been as little waste as in our waterway improvements. 
Still, with the great benefits coming to the people from those 
expenditures, what difference does it make if a few thousands 
or even a few millions, of the money used has not been properly 
expended? The people even then are largely the gainers and 
can well afford the loss, for the producers, the shippers, and the 
consumers of our country have been paid a hundred times over 
for every dollar of this great expenditure in increased shipping 
facilities and the reduction of freight rates, which, while lower- 
ing the cost to the consumers, has increased the value of the 
product to the producer. 

This, Mr. Chairman, has been a great work and is an honor 
to the membership, Democrats and Republicans, who have re- 
sponded so generously during the past quarter of a century to 
the demands of the people for improved water transportation 
facilities. And, Mr. Chairman, in leaving Congress, as I will 
after the 4th of next March, I shall look back upon even the 
small and inconspicuous part I have taken in this work as the 
most important of the services I have rendered as a Member of 
this distinguished body. I could ask no greater honor or higher 
privilege than an humble place in the ranks of those who have 
thus added to the Nation’s wealth and to the happiness and 
prosperity of the people. [Applause.] 
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Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, there is an overwhelming feeling 
of resentment throughout the country against any and all forms 
of pork. This is a wholesome and patriotic change from the 
spirit that sent down to defeat a Congressman who did not 
show his caliber by grabbing oft for his district a large and suc- 
culent slab, It is a hopeful sign when legislators are encouraged 
If the 


to look beyond the local demand to the national good. 
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people could only realize that what their Representatives desire 
is the good of all the people and to do the will of the men who 
sent them down here. Sometimes these two nims conflict, when 
a particular section is bent upon fostering a pet enterprise, at 
the expense of the rest of the country. It is not fair to impugn 
the motive of individual Congressmen that this ineflicient system 
has obtained, for had the people desired a change in the spirit 
in which they now demand it, and had they made the voice 
“back home” sufficiently heard, their Representatives would 
have perforce responded, and this inefficient system of providing 
indiscriminately for public buildings would have been discarded 
long ago. There is no growing figs from thistles, and you will 
not get broad-minded, fearless Representatives till constituents 
are unselfish. 

The two so-called pork-barrel measures are the river and 
harbor bill and the public-buildings bill. I voted for the river 
and harbor bill a year ago and would again this year were 
we not facing a grave crisis. There were many objectionable 
items in the bill, yet one fact is obvious. Water freight rates 
are cheaper than railroad rates. Big mass is easier moved in 
water than by rail. Any improvement which tends to increase 
water transportation is a blow at our ancient enemy, high 
prices. So I am for improvement of the upper Mississippi. I 
favor making it possible for,ships to come from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Minneapolis, to furnish a further outlet for the vast 
stream of products of this rich Northwest. I am not in favor 
of dredging every little rill, then digging a well to furnish 
water to keep it going. 

It is right that the United States should erect beautiful and 
costly buildings. It stimulates a citizen’s pride in his country 
when he can point to a noble piece of architecture and associate 
it with his Government. But it is not appropriate at this time, 
with a deficit of nearly $400,000,000, which has mys‘eriously 
popped up since election, staring us in the face, to provide with 
lavish prodigality post offices of large cost for cities of small size. 

A study of the appropriations made, the additions asked for 
and enlargements later required, throw light on the flaws of 
such a haphazard system. A man asks for all he thinks he 
“an get. The building is cut to fit the cloth. Perhaps con- 
ditions change even before the appropriation is granted. Or 
a man asks for a site and gets a building, or a town that 
a building very badly gets none at all. 

The Postmaster General recommends that the receipts of a 
post office should be at least $15,000 annually before a building 
should be erected. But even this arbitrary rule will not meet 
the issue. The whole question of public buildings is one which 
had better be dealt with by experts. It is a technical subject. 
It should be developed scientifically, with system, uot at rai 
dom. All the questions of construction and art, the plan and 
development, should reflect one grand system. The buildings 
individually and as a whole should embody all that is best in 
American architecture. They should stand as examples of all 
that is finest in modern architecture. A commission of thought- 
ful, earnest, honest, capable men could frame a building policy 
for the Nation. They could bring to the problems expert train- 
ing. Waste would be eliminated. The bad effects on national 
character, the appetite for pork in constituent, and the conse- 
quent angling for it by Congressmen would. cease, and at the 
same time the beauty of our national architecture would be 
safeguarded. 

The pork-barrel method is not good sense, it is not good busi- 
ness, it is not American, and the best minds of the country 
are agreed that this archaic method should be abandoned. 
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The Reed Prohibition Amendment. 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote to concur in the 
Senate amendment. While it goes further than the 
the temperance movement had hoped, it is such a step as will 
insure results we ali strive for in a shorter time than we could 
have expected. I shall vote for any measure that promises to 
reduce the evil of the liquor traffic. The attempt of liquor men 
to load it down so as to produce reaction will avail nothing 
save good results. If I vote to deny my fellow man his liquor, 
I should not hesitate to extend the prohibiti to myself. 
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As to the Sherley amendment, I would be inclined to support 
such measure were it not presented at a time when it will 
jeopardize the entire measure. 

Mr. Speaker, there has heen much said here about the opposi- 
tion of friends of antiliquor legislation—-the antisaloon forces. 
These people take the position that it is wise to eenserve all 
temperance sentiment and extend it as rapidly and as substan- 
tially as the state of public opinion will warrant. 

This matter T took up with the representatives, as the report 


reached me to the effect that they were not favorable to the 
bill now before us. I here insert the answer to my request 
from Dr, Hdwin C. Dinwiddie, superintendent of the Antisaloon 
League in America: 
THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1977, 
Hon. SIMEON TD. Fuss, 
‘fouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


M DEAR 
you al 


Mr. Fess: In answer to your inquiry permit me to give 
briefly as possible, a succinct statement of facts concerning the 
proposed antiadvertising mails legislation and my relation to it. 

‘the allied temperance forces of the country have consistently con- 
tended that the mail facilities of the Federal Government should not 
be utilized by outside liquor makers and dealers to partially vitiate 
the policy of the prohibition States. I do not hesitate to admit that 
just as we would naturally like to see the facilities of interstate com- 


merce throughout the country denied to the alcoholic-beverage liquor 
traffic, so we should like to see the facilities of the United States mails 


denied to this traffic. When the matter became acute, however, in the 
present Congress, somewhat over a year ago, because of strenuous 
opposition by those who appeal for fair play for the liquor interests, 
both in and outside of Congress, the proponents of this legislation 
yielded their convictions for the time far enough to limit the prohibi- 
tion of outside liquor advertising through the mails to States which 
themselves had or might enact legislation forbidding the advertise 
ment or solicitation of orders for intoxicating liquors within their 
bounds. 

While, therefore, subscribing in principle to the Randall bill, which 
would prohibit the use of the mails for these purposes altogether, 
we practically united upon the Abercrombie bill in the House and 
the Bankhead bill in the Senate. ‘These bills were originally identical 
in language, and their basic principle was that underlying the so-called 
Webb-Kenyon law as to interstate commerce. I mean by that that 
the prohibition of mailing liquor advertisements and solicitations into 
States was made to depend upon the presence of antiliquor-advertising 
laws in the States themselves. 

The House Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads January 11, 
1917, authorized a favorable report on the Randall bill to exclude all 
such advertising from the mails. The Senate Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads December 21, 1916, favorably reported the Bank- 
head bill to the Senate, and within a few days this measure was passed 
‘by the Senate, with some amendments, practically without division, 
and the same is now pending before the House Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. Meanwhile, in connection with the Dill 
(H. R. 19410) making appropriations for the Post Office Department 
for the coming fiscal year, Senator Jones offered this proposition as 
an amendment to the appropriations bill, and the Senate Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads added it thereto. When the bill was 
taken up in the Senate, the point of order being made against the item, 
upon the motion of Senator Jones, the Senate, by the required two- 
thirds vote, suspended its rules so as to make in order the considera- 
tion and adoption of the amendment. During its consideration, how- 
ever, Senator Rrep, of Missouri, offered and championed an amend- 
ment which, if finally enacted, would havo the effect of prohibiting 
the ordering, purchasing, or causing intoxicating liquors to be trans- 
ported for beverage pe into any State.or Territory in which the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes 
is prohibited. 

The Jones antiadvertising amendment therefore, with the addition 
of the Reed amendment just referred to, will be befofe the House in 
connection with the Post Office ve bill. This latter amend- 
ment goes outside the subject of the mail service, and ifs ‘effect would 
be to make all the States which have prohibited the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors “bone dry,” irrespective of whether the 
States have proceeded that far in their legislation or not. 

There is an honest difference of opinion among friénds of the prohi- 
bition movement as to the present expediency of the Reed améndment, 
By some it is feared that this proposed amendment will not be helpful 
to the prohibition cause, but that its enactment might not only produce 
some reaction in prohibition States which are not “bone dry” but 
mizht deter other States from passing advanced prohibition, legislation. 
They haye been content temporarily with legislation which permits 
limited shipments under certain conditions, because it was thought in 
some States it would not have béen possible otherwise to abolish the 
saloon, whereas experience has shown that when the saloédn has once 
been abolished the educative effect has alWays tended to secure the 
passage of.a “bone dry” law,Jater on. Many who hold this view are 
undoubtedly as earhest and conscientious im.maiitaining it as those 


who are immediately in favor of ‘“ béiie dry” legislation, State and 
National. 

Yersonally, having had opportunity to weigh the whole matter care- 
fully, and with such knowledge as I possess of conditions throughout 


the country, Ll am not as fearful of such restits as I haye just named. 
I firmly believe that the improved moral and material conditions which 
experience universally shows follow effective prohibition will not only 
make for the retention of prohibition and its pefmanence in the States,* 
but I believe that the reflex influence from these prohibition States 
upon those which still toletate the saloon will facilitate thé spread of 
prohibition in present wet territory. I think also that the loss of such 
market for intoxicating liquors as the liquor men are now claiming in 
the dry States will be a serious blow to the traffic itself and will render 
less formidable their opposition in State-wide and Natiofi-wide cam- 
paigns, 

Since the matter has been thrust into the bill upon the initiative of 
those not friendly to our general prohibition proposition, if I were a 
Member of the House I should personally support it, without, however, 
in any wise reflecting upon our friends who, because of their own con. 
victions or the attitude of their States or the sentiments of their con- 
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stituents, feel they can not do so. At the same time, while this has 
come to be my personal conviction in the matter, I am here, as you 
know, in a representative capacity, and the situation is so novel and 
conditions are so diverse in many of the States that the legislative com- 
mittee of the league only feel warranted in setting forth the facts to 
our friends in the House so that their decision can be arrived at with 
this infarmation in hand. 

I do not hesitate to say that since the proposition has come that 
the Federal Government shall decide that the States shall go “ bone 
dry ’’ whether they have such legislation themselves or not, I would 
favor an amendment which would extend this prohibition to the wet 
States as well and deny entirely the facilities of interstate commerce to 
the beverage liquor traffic throughout the whole country, were it not for 
the fact that the adoption of any amendment under the existing parlia 
mentary situation in the Congress might jeopard the passage of the 
antiadvertising amendment itself. I am in fullest accord, therefore, 
with the idea expressed in the closing paragraph of a communication 
from our legislative committee to Members of Congress under date 
of February 19, which is as follows: 

“What we hope, above all, in connection with the pending postal 
legislation is that our friends in the House, irrespective of how they 
feel constrained to vote on the Reed amendment per se, from their per- 
sonal convictions and their relation to their constituents and this 
cause, may be able effectively to cooperate to the end that this Congress 
may pass an antiadvertising mails law which will deny the mail facili- 
ties to the beverage liquor traffic in its nefarious work of flaunting its 
wares in States that have outlawed it.” 

Very cordially, yours, EDWIN C, DINWIDDIE, 
Superintendent. 
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Claim of Mrs. Ellen A. Strom. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOSEPH WALSH, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In tae House or Representatives, 


February 21, 1917. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, recently the Comptroller of the 
Treasury has interpreted the phase “in line of duty” in a 
decision allowing the claim of Mrs. Ellen A. Strom, as widow of 
Alfred O. Strom, late gunner, Coast Guard cutter Acushnet, 
under the provisions of section 8 of the act of May 4, 1882 
(22 Stat., 57), as amended by the act of March 26, 1908 (35 
Stat., 46), and made applicable to men in the Coast Guard 
Service by section 3 of the act of January 28, 1915 (38 Stat., 
802). 

Inasmuch as the decision sets forth clearly the meaning of the 
statute, and is in some respects a precedent, I believe it ought 
to be set forth in the records of the Congress. I am therefore, 
under the consent granted me, inserting as a part of my remarks 
the decision of the comptroller referred to. 

All who are familiar with this most important branch of the 
Government service realize the dangers encountered by the men 
engaged in this meritorious work, and it is gratifying to know 
that the provisfons of,the law relative to the dependents of those 


Wednesday, 


‘who lose their lives while in the service are capable of a liberal 


interpretation, and that prior declaration of legislative intent 
can be harmonized. 

The decision follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, February 13, 1977. 
Appeal No. 26622. 

Ellen A. Strom applied January 11, 1917, for revision of the action 
of the Audifor for the Treasury Degen east in disallowing, by settle- 
ment No. 54137, dated December 5, 1916, her claim as widow of 
Alfred O. Strom, late gunner, Coast Guard cutter Acushnet, for $1,491, 
being the amount alleged to be due her under the provisions of section 
8 of the act of May 4, 1882 (22 Stat., 57), as amended by the ect < 
the 
Coast Guard by section 3 of the act of January 28, 1915. (388 Stat., 
802.) 

The laws just cited provide that if any officer, warrant officer, or 
enlisted man of the Coast Guard shall “die by reason of perilous 
service or any wound. or injury received or disease contracted in the 
Coast Guard Service in line of duty leaving a widow, * * * during 
a period of two years, under stich regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe, the same atnmount * * * the hus 
band * * * would be entitled to receive as pay if he were alive 
and continued in the service.” 

The auditor disallowed this claim upon the ground that the cause 
of this man’s death was other than “ by reason of perilous service or 
any wound or injury received or disease coftracted in the Coast Guard 


. Service in line of duty.” 


The material facts in the case appear to be as follows: 

On the afterfioon of July 24, 1915, Gunner Strom left the vessel on 
hich he was séfving alone in his skiff to go fishing. After leaving 
he ship he was seen in a catboat, with his skiff towing astern, stand- 

{ng out into the Sound toward Marthas Vineyard. When near Nobskn, 
about 2 o’clock in the afternoon, he left the catboat and started rowing 
toward shore, saying he was going fishing. He did not return that 
night, and on the afternoon of July 25, 1915, his body was found 
on the shore near the Nobska Light. 
had washed ashore néar his body. 

in good condition. 


His oars and white uniform cap 
His skiff was found later and was 
The commanding officer expressed the belief that 
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either of two things had happened—(1) that he capsized in deep 
water, swam ashore on the oars, and was so injured in contact with 
the rocks that he drowned on the beach; or (2) that he tried to land 
in his skiff after dark, found himself among bowlders in a moderate 
swell which was running during the afternoon and eyening, and was 
injured, and drowned in attempting to reach the shore. 

It is understood that at the time of the man’s death he was not on 
leave or furloagh in the usual acceptation of those terms, but that he 
was temporarily absent from the vessel for a few hours’ recreation at a 
time when his regular duties would not require him to remain aboard. 
Ilis action in leaving the vessel in his skiff to go fishing was not in vio- 
lation of any order, rule, or regulation of the service, but was in ac- 
cordance with the recognized custom of permitting the men, for the 
good of the service, to indulge occasionally in such pastimes. 

Since the act of 1882 was passed there has been no decision, so far 
as can be found, by which any Comptroller of the Treasury has held 
that a death happening under conditions similar to the one in this case 
Was or was not in the line of duty. There have been decisions with 
reference to disability pay under section 7 of said act discussing whether 
a disease resulting in a disability was contracted in the line of duty (7 
Comp. Dec., 567; id., 770). 

My attention has been called to section 4 of the act of March 3, 1865 
(13 Stat., 488), providing for bounty for soldiers discharged for wounds 
received in line of duty, and to the joint resolution of April 12, 1866 
(14 Stat., 352), in which it was directed that the true intent and 
meaning of the words “in line of duty” in said act of 1865 was that 
the benefit should be extended when the discharge was by reason of a 
wound received while actually in the service under military orders, not 
at the time on furlough or leave of absence, nor engaged in any unlawful 
or unauthorized act or pursuit. 

This legislative interpretation of the phrase “‘in line of duty,” as used 
in the act of 1865 is not conclusive as to the meaning of said phrase 
when used in any other law. 

The phrase “in line of duty”? has appeared in various laws of the 
United .States since 1799, and in 1855 it was made the subject of a 
well-considered and tomprehensive opinion by Caleb Cushing, Attorney 
General of the United States (7 Op, Att. Gen., 149), In the course of 
this opinion it is said (p. 155): 

“* * * An officer or soldier, who is neither under arrest, nor in 
confinement, nor on furlough, nor absent without leave, may yet dle in 
a thousand ways, which will be neither of disease contracted, nor of 
casualties by drowning or otherwise, nor of wounds received, while in 
the line of duty, as, for example, in a chance quarrel or in dangerous 
amusements * * #*,” 

In the same opinion, on page 156, the following language appears: 

“*# * * It is impossible to say that the phrase casualties or 
injuries received ‘in the line of duty’ comprehends all the possible 
misadventures of mere private life which may happen to an officer 


in his personal affairs, and wholly disconnected from his public duty, | 


though he be not on furlough. Suppose, for instance, that an officer 
is proprietor of a stock farm, or of a dwelling or storehouse on rent. 
or is interested in a manufactory, as he has a perfect right to be, and 
to which private property, without neglect of any public duty, he gives 
occasional attention; and suppose that in the care of this property he 
is killed by the kick of a vicious horse of his stock, or by fall from 
the scaffolding of one of his tenements in the course of reparation; 
can it be pretended that such a casualty or injury occurs ‘in the line 


of duty,’ as that phrase is employed in the pension acts? Most as- | 


suredly not.” 


The whole tenor of this opinion is to the effect that a disability or | 


death can not be held to be the result of an injury or disease received 
or contracted “in line of duty” unless it is shown that an act of 
duty performed had relation of causation, mediate or immediate, to the 
wound, the casualty, the injury, or the disease producing the disability 
or death. (See also 17 Op. Atty. Gen., 172; Rhodes v. United States, 
79 Fed. Rep., 740.) 

In the opinion reported in 17 Op. Atty. Gen., it was said (p. 173): 

“The phrase ‘in the line of duty’ has been uniformly used in the 
statutes from 1799 to the present time in defining the right of pensions. 
It received elaborate discussion from Mr. Attorney General Cushing in 
1855 (7 Opin., 149), and as Congress, since the publication of that 
opinion, has not seen proper to substitute any other expression we are 
justified in concluding that it stands in the statutes invested with the 
meaning expressed by Mr. Cushing.” 

In this connection it is noted that the act of May 13, 1908 (35 Stat., 
128), which authorized the payment of six months’ pay in the case of 
an officer or enlisted man of the Navy or Marine Corps who should 
die thereafter from wounds or disease contracted in the line of duty, 
was amended by the act of August 22, 1912 (37 Stat., 329), by substi- 
tuting for the phrase “contracted in the line of duty” the phrase 
‘not the result of his own misconduct,” and also that the act of May 
11, 1908 (35 Stat., 108), providing for similar relief in the case of 
officers and enlisted men of the Army, was likewise amended by the 
act of March 3, 1909 (35 Stat., 735). 

The reason for the change in these Army and Navy laws is not 
known. The effect is to increase the number of cases in which pay- 
ments will be due, and it may be that Congress intended that for the 
payment of this six months’ gratuity there should be no necessity for 
proving the origin of disease, but the grant was to be dependent only 
on the fact that the officer or enlisted man was in the service, and 
the wound or disease from which he died was not the result of his 
own misconduct. 

This office had under consideration the claim of a beneficiary of an 
officer of the Army who had died in September, 1908, after a leave of 
absence and while returning to duty under orders. Upon the certifi- 
eation by the War Department that the officer died from disease not 
contracted in the line of duty, the comptroller held that as the death 
occurred before the amendment by the act of March 3, 1909, of the 
act of May 11, 1908, no payment could be made and that the act of 
1909 had no retroactive effect (15 Comp. Dec., 896). 

The same case was before the Court of Claims upon a suit against 
the United States for the six» months’ gratuity, and that court ren- 
dered .an opinion (Moore v. United States, 48 Ct. Cls., 110), to the 
effect that a soldier is “in line of duty” until separated from che 
service by death or discharge, if during such period he has submitted 
to all of its laws and regulations; that he is “in line of duty’ while 
on leave of absence; but that the wounds or disease must not be the 
result of his own misconduct. The court ordered judgment for the 
plaintiff, construing the act of May 11, 1908, to mean the same thing 
as was meant after it was amended, and holding that the act of March 
3, 1909, makes certain the intent of the act of 1908. 

Having in view the case that was before the court, I doubt if the 
decision is authority for the proposition that the act of 1909 did not 
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broaden the application of the act of 1908 or that a soldier is in line 
of duty when on leave of absence. The facts stated in the case indi- 
cate that the officer was proceeding under orders to rejoin his regi- 
ment. 

In each of the cases hereinbefore cited, in which a narrow construe- 
tion was given to the phrase “in line of duty,” (7 Op. Atty. Gen., 
149; 17 id., 172; 79 Fed. Rep., 740), the opinion was rendered with 
reference to pension laws. But an examination of the numerous 
rulings by the Depariment of the Interior in pension cases, with ref- 
erence to the meaning of the said phrase, indicates that notwithstanding 
these opinions it has not been the practice to refuse a pension in a 
case where the injury was received while the man was engaged tem 
porarily ina reasonable form of recreation or exercise not required as 
a part of his regular duty. 

It appears to have been the practice of the Auditor in the settlement 
of claims for benefits under the act of 1882 to construe the phrase “ in 
line of duty” along the lines of the interpretation given by direction 
of Congress to said phrase in the bounty law, supra, and the interpre- 
tation placed upon pension laws by the Department of the Interior, 
Some cases have been found of claims allowed by the Auditor to bene 
ficiaries when the employees were killed by accident while returning 
from temporary leave or when they were otherwise not actually in 
the performance of the duties required of them. 

In the present case it appears that Strom lost his life as the result 
of an accident. He was in the service more than 20 years, with a 
record marked “ excellent” for proficiency, attention to duty, sobriety, 
ability, and in every other particular. In the circumstances there can 
be no presumption that his death was due to misconduct. 

The fact of his proficiency in handling a boat is well established, and 
his conduct in leaving his vessel for but a few hours was in accord 
ance with the usual custom of the service. His intention was to en- 
gage in a harmless amusement or recreation very properly connected 
with his service, tending to increase Lis efficiency in the service, and 
to keep himself in good physical condition. For a man of his occupa 
tion, training, and experience there was nothing hazardous or unusual 
in going alone in a skiff. 

In view of the practice hereinbefore referred to, I believe this 
should be allowed. It is true that there may be many cases not 
within the phrase “in line of duty,” but it is unnecessary 
serve no useful purpose now to discuss hypothetical cases. 
cussion does not prove of great value when an actual case, 
attendant facts and circumstances, is presented for decision 
cient to hold that the present case comes within the law. 

The papers in this claim bear the following indorsement by direction 
of the Captain Commandant of the Coast Guard. 

* Referred to the Surgeon General, Public Health Service, with th 
request that he will state hereon whether, in his opinion, the inclosed 
evidence of death, and that it resulted from disease contracted in the 
line of duty in the Coast Guard, should be considered sufficient.” 

The next indorsement is by direction of the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service and reads as follows: 

“Returned to the Captain Commandant Coast Guard, with the opin- 
ion that the evidence of death herewith submitted, and that it resulted 
from disease contracted in the line of duty in the Coast Guard, should 
be considered sufficient.” 

In view of the fact that there is no evidence with the claim indi 
eating that the deceased suffered from any disease, it is not understood 
why the claim was referred to the Surgeon General nor why the latter 
expressed the opinion as to disease shown in the indorsement In 
dorsements on other claims for sudden death by accident appear in the 
same form. Such a pro forma printed indorsement used indiscriminately 
weakens the value of any opinion upon a real case of death from 
disease. 

From an examination of a list of cases which have been allowed by 
the Auditor for the Treasury Department where the death was found 
to be due to disease, it would appear that the question of whether in 
each case the disease was contracted in line of duty was determined 
by the auditor largely, if not entirely, upon the opinion of the Public 
Health Service. 

The opinion of a medical officer is of value and is usually to be ac- 
cepted, but it does not relieve the auditor of responsibility when he 
allows or disallows a claim if the evidence before him makes it uncer- 
tain whether or not the disease was contracted in line of duty or was 
the cause of death. This responsibility is shared by the Comptroller 
of the Treasury if he approves the action of the auditor on revision or 
fails to revise accounts upon his own motion. 

The action of the auditor in disallowing this claim is reversed, and a 
certificate of differences will issue for $1,491. 

W. W. Warwick, Comptroller, 











The Reed Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 


OF WYOMING, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, February 21, 1917. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, a motion has been made to 
concur in a Senate amendment to the Post Officé bill which con- 
tains a number of important provisions. If the House votes to 
concur in that Senate amendment, the House conferees can do 
nothing else than to accept the Senate amendment and all of 
its provisions will become a law. If, on the other hand, we vote 
down concurrence in the Senate amendment as a whole, the 
House conferees will be free to agree to certain provisions of the 
Senate amendment and to disagree to other provisions, and if 
they can get an agreement on those lines, we shall have what- 
ever is good and desirable in the Senate amendments without 
those things which are objectionable. 








As I believe there are certain provisions in the Senate amend- 


ment embodied in the so-called Reed amendment which should 
not be enacted into law, I shall vote against instructing the 


House conferees to concur in the amendment as a whole, with 
the expectation that we may then secure the good without the 
objectionable features of the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment as originally offered in the Senate 
prohibited and punished the sending through the mails of let- 
ters, postal cards, circulars, newspapers, pamphlets, or publica- 


tions of any kind containing liquor advertisements into any 
State or Territory in which it was at the time unlawful to 
advertise or solicit orders for liquors. That is a proper and 


righteous proy ision. 
party to what 
heartily for 


It prevents the United States from being a 
amounts to a violation of State law. I am 
hat provision and all of the provisions of the Senate 
amendment relating thereto. 

When this amendment to which I have referred was under 
‘ion in the Senate, an amendment was offered to it, known 
as the Reed amendment, which is entirely unrelated to the 
winendment in question. is as follows: 


dsc 


lt 


Whoever shall order, purchase, or cause intoxicating liquors to be 
transported in interstate commerce except for scientific, sacramental, 
medicinal, and mechanical purposes into any State or Territory the 
laws of which State or ‘lerritory prohibit the manufacture or sale 
therein of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes shall be punished 
as uforesaid 

This amendment was frankly offered and frankly defended, 
on the proposition that it was the purpose of these offering it 


and supporting it, while they did not believe in prohibition, to 


make prohibition obnoxious by making prohibition territory 
“bone-dry,” as it is ealled, even though the prohibition laws of 
the State do not themselves provide for or attempt to create a 


condition ; that is, a condition under which 
no liquor in any quantity can be secured in any way. 

f um opposed to this provision for various reasons: 

irst. Until and unless we shall have uniform prohibition all 
over the country through a Federal amendment, for which I 
have heretofore voted and for which I would vote again, I do 
not think that the Congress of the United States has any busi- 
ness to make the prohibition laws of a State any more drastic 
than the State itself has made them. 

Quite a number of the prohibition States, while prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of liquor, have made no attempt to 
interfere with the personal use of liquor if one can secure it. 
A number of the prohibition States have provided by statute 
that a certain amount of liquor can be imported into the State 
by individuals for their own use. There may be some ground 
for difference opinion as to the wisdom, logic, or propriety 
of provisions of that sort, but in the main really sincere tem- 
perance and prohibition workers have been inclined to favor 
such provisions, for a time at least, rather than to attempt an 
absolutely “ bone-dry ” condition. 

Whatever may be our views with regard to these provisions, 
however, they are provisions which have been adopted by the 
people of the States with full knowledge of what they mean, 
and it is my opinion that Congress is not at this time justified 
in attempting to make prohibition eonditions in a State more 
drastic than the State itself has made them. 

Second. T am always suspicious of measures that, while they 
muy be supported by a certain number of the friends of the 
cause they are assumed to promote, are also supported by the 
enemies or opponents of such a cause. From what was said in 
another body and what we have heard here to-day, it is very 
clear that the Reed amendment has its support largely among 
those who are not favorable to prohibition. I thinks the roll 
call will deyelop that it will be voted for by many who are not 
favorable to prohibition and have not voted for prohibition 
measures. On the other hand, a number of the most active ad- 
of temperance and prohibition in this House have 
spoken and will on the roll call be recorded as against the Reed 
amendment. 


is me 


so-cnlled * bone ary ef 


of 


voocutes 


There doubt, in my opinion, but what it is hoped and 
expected by some that the adoption of the Reed amendment 
will check the prohibition movement. The idea is that if States 
which have not absolutely prohibited all importation and have 
not endeavored to entirely prevent limited personal use of 
liquors under their prohibition laws are to be made “ bone-dry ” 
by Federal prohibition of importation, there will be a demand 
for the repea! of prohibition laws, and that if prohibition when 
adopted shall, without regard to the character of the State's 
statutes, be made “bone-dry" by Federal enactment, an in- 
creased sentiment against prohibition will be developed in the 
States that shall hereafter vote on prohibition amendments. 
That is the view of some, at least, of the supporters of this propo- 
sition frankly stated. 
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No such provision as this is necessary in States that have in 
connection with their prohibition laws made it wnlawful to 
have or possess liquor shipped in from outside States. ‘The 
Webb-Kenyon law, which I supported, provides for that. In 
other words, it invokes the aid of the Federal Government to 
make the State law effective. The Reed amendment, on the 
coutrary, invokes the aid of the Federal Government to prevent 
what the State law authorizes. 

If the proponents of the Reed amendment really wanted to 
invoke the authority of the Federal Government in an effective 
way to prevent the transportation of liquor, why did not they 
present a measure making it unlawful to transport liquor 
through interstate commeree for beverage purposes anywhere 
and everywhere? The Reed amendment does not interfere with 
the shipment of liquor in any quantity into a “ wet” State. It 
Simply proposes in accordance with the frank acknowledgment 
of its original supporters to make prohibition unpopular and 
thus prevent its further spread by saying to the people who 
have adopted laws which do away with the saloons and prevent 
the sale of liquor, “ having gone that far, we will give you a 
touch of the real thing by seeing that no one in your State gets 
a drop of liquor from outside the State.” 

Many temperance advocates, many of the strongest supporters 
of prohibition here in Washington and elsewhere, have warned 
against the Reed amendment. Many men who believe in pro- 
hibition will nevertheless vote for it, but along with them will 
be many gentlemen who have been conspicuous in their opposi- 
tion to restrictive or prohibition measures. If I believed that 
the legislation prohibiting liquor advertising where the State 
prohibits it would fail by my voting against the Reed amend- 
ment, I would be tempted to vote for the Reed amendment in 
order to save the other provision, but there is no danger of 
that, and therefore I shall vote against adopting the Senate 
amendment as a whole in order to voice my opposition to the 
Reed amendment. 


Migratory-Bird Treaty Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MURRAY HULBERT, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In rae House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, ebruary 20, 1917. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following letter 
in reply to a communication which the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. SHAcKLerorp] received from Deputy Commissioner Arthur 
D. Holthaus, of the State game and fish department of Missouri, 
and inserted in the Recorp of February 9, 1917, page 308: 

PERMANENT WILD LIFE PROTECTION FUND, 
New York, February 13, 1917. 
Hon. Murray HULBERT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hunsert: On February 9 the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
(p. 308) was made an instrument for the dissemination of certain false 
Statements regarding the Permanent Wild Life Protection Fund, of 
which the writer hereof is a trustee. Representative SHACKLEFORD, of 
Missouri, printed, by request, a letter from Arthur D. Holthaus, of St. 


Louis, Mo., which contains various untruthful statements that now 
require refutation by the same means that was employed for their 
dissemination. 


After reciting the fact that the promoters of the Weeks-l{cLean 
Federal migratory-bird law are actively supporting the Flood bill (H.R. 
20080) providing for carrying into effect the terms of the treaty recently 
ratified with Canada, Mr. Holthaus says: 

“TY desire to state that all the above activity is being carried on by 
the arms and ammunition makers in the Hast,” etc. 

I hereby declare to you, and to Congress, that the above statement 
is false and misleading. 

Mr. Holthaus also says : J : ; 

“The American Game Protective Association, of 233 Broadway, New 
York City; National Association of Audubon Societies, of 1974 Broad- 
way, New York; and the Permanent Wild Life Protection Fund, also 
of New York City, are the official representatives of the large arms 
and ammunition makers,”’ etc. 

I desire to place on record the fact that the above statement re 
garding the Permanent Wild Life Protection Pund is totally false and 
misleading, and without a shadow of foundation in fact. To the best 
of my knowledge and belief there is not one person in the list of 
founders, subscribers, or occasional contributors to the Permanent 
Wild Life Protection Fund who owns even one share of stock in the 
Remington, or Winchester-U. M. C. Companies, or who ever has owned 
any interest in either of them. On account of the long-standing fight 


of ‘the undersigned against the automatic and pump-shot guns of those 
companies, . 
those companies; and that state of hostility is perpetual, 
my perpetual war on those murderous guns. 


he is cordially hated by the officers and stockholders of 
because of 
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To the best of my knowledge and belief, the statement of Mr. Holt 
haus is equaliy false regarding the National Association of Audubon 
Societies. 

The letter of Mr. Hoelthaus is a fair sample of the reckless, vindic tive, 
and untruthful methods that have been employed on various occasions 
by Mr. Holthaus and others im and from Missouri to force upon Con- 
gress the rule-or-ruin policy of the spring shooters of Missouri. Many 
Members of Congress are already familiar with the attacks that have 
been made on the undersigned by one of the members of another body, 
who all along has willfully and intentionally concealed the truth re 
garding my zoological field work in India and Borneo, He has care- 
fully refrained from stating that the animals shot and preserved by 
me were taken solely as museum specimens, and to-day help to enrich 
the collections of many American and foreign museums. 2 

Fortunately, however, the Congress of the United States is not 
easily fooled by the enemies of wild life; and up to date the records 
of both the Yiouse and the Senate as continuous and unfailing de- 
fenders of wild life remain absolutely unbroken. 

I move that the Flood-Hitchcock bill do pass. 

Faithfully, yours, 








WILLIAM T. HORNADAY, 
Campaigning Trustee. 





Khe Present Crisis in Our International Affairs. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe Housk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 22, 1917. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me, I 
wish to print as a part of my remarks a number of letters, 
resolutions, articles, and other expressions bearing upon the 
present crisis in our international relations, prefacing them 
with a report of the results of a postal-card referendum in my 
district up to Thursday morning, February 22. It is thought 
proper for me to say in connection with the referendum that 
practically every class of citizens is represented, including 
ininisters, lawyers, doctors, bankers, merchants, mill workers, 
trainmen, factory operatives, miners, farmers, and laborers, 
many of them known to me personally. I am convinced that 
the sentiment developed by the referendum is fairly representa- 
tive of that of the entire community from which it comes. The 
figures follow: 

Against entering the war and for a national referendum 





Against entering the war . 262 
Total against ent ng the wa 901 
Io . aver of entering the war ae. RO 
Total number f cards received ’ 990 

tA 1 OWN, PA 


Upward of 700 residents ot Tohnstewn and vicinity assembled 
in the Majestic 


> ofelock Sunday afternoon, 


Cheater, Johnstown, 


Febru: ry LS, 1917, h response to 


Cambria County, P: 


the following cal 





rhe men and women of ohnstown are asked to assemble in mass 
meeting at tl Ma I iter, Sunday afternoon, February 18, at 
p. m 

rvunhnrost 

Fo encourage President Wilson and the Cons s of th United 

tates in their efforts to keep our count! out of the European war: 
By voicing our protest against th igitation by the metropolitan 

ess and other powerful interests which would persuade our Govern 
ment that war with Germany is inevitable 

” Ry emphasizing the faet that our national honor, like our indi 
vidual honor in be sullied only by our own acts; that our nat 

ils on which alene r honoi ion must st wou 
dang ad by being drawn into th strug it is drenching 
Kurope with human blood 


Christian Chui 
h Lutheran Chur . a 
Lutheran Church the Rev 


The Rev. J. N. Scholes 





S. N. Carpenter rrinity 


David Berkey, Beulah United Evangelical Chureh;: tl 
Rev il Michael, Moxham Lutheran Churel the 
Rev. A. K. Travis, Grove Avenue Methodist Episcopal 


Church; the Rev gE. W Rishe!, United Evangelical 
Church: the Rey. Father Stephen Ward St. John Gual- 
bert’s Catholic Church; Rabbi Hyman H. Kaminsky, 
Rodef Sholem Congregation; C W Gould, W P, 
Patch, Fred Krebs, Thos. Barnes, P. S. Fisher, B. 
Kikins Lonewell, M. J. Boyle, P. H. Mahaffey, H. 8, 
Bender, Jos. R. Swope, John WF. Gable, J. N. Adee, 
George W. Swank, Henry W. Salus, John S. Gaffney, 
Albert J. Owen, W. F. Murdock, R. G. Rose, Joseph T. 
Kelly, Fred W. Church, James E. Kress, Curt Barn- 
hart, Jas. A. Warren 





HW. S. Bender presided t the mecting \ddresses were delivered by 
Prof. J. N. Adee, superintendent of Johnstown city schools; the Rey. 


J. N. Scholes, pastor of the First Christian Cheareh; the Rev. Stephen 
\. Ward, of St. John Gauilbert’s Catholic Church; the Rey. 8. L. Pestle 
thwait, pastor of the First United Brethren Chureh; John H. Me- 
Cann, Esq., of Ebensburg, Pa., and Judge Francis J. O'Connor. 
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Chairman Bender named as members of a committee on resolutions: 


John KE. Gable, Fred Krebs, P. H. Mahaffey, Joseph R. Swepe nd 
the Rev. S. N. Carpenter 
From the committee on resolutions, Mr. Gabi a fellows 
“Resolved, That copies of the resolutions here adopted be made, to 
gether with a minute of the call for this meeting and the proceed 
ings, and that they be sent to the President of f1 I ed States, to 
Representative WARREN WorTH BAILEy, and to U1 ds ; Senator 


301IES PENROSE 

On motion the resolution was adopted 

The committee further reported : 

“We, the people cf Johnstown, Cambria County, Pa., in mass meet 
ing assembled, send greetings to the President and the Congress of the 
United States, and assurances of our fervent sympathy with and our 
foldest hopes for the complete suecess of their honor e efforts to 
keep our country out of the European war. 

“We note that jt has been charged on the floor of Congress that a 
concerted effort of interests, finding expression through a part of the 
metropolitan press, is being made ‘to create sentiment and coerce the 
Government of the United States into an attitude of hostility to one 
of the belligerent powers,’ and we pray that the war clamors of ich 
interests be not mistaken for the voice of the American people 

‘We believe that our national honor can be sullied only by official 
acts inconsistent with the ideas of democracy set forth in the Declar 
tion of Independence, and that the loss of life and shipping in the 
European war zone incident to attempted blockade can not be con- 
strued as attacks upon our national honor justifying a declaration of 
war. 

On motion the resolution was unanimously adopted 

rhe committee further reported, for the purpose of testing the senti 
ment of the meeting on the subject involved, but not as a part of the 
resolutions to be transmitted to the President and Congress, the follow- 
ing resolution : 

' We believe the time to be past when the horrors of war may be 
visited on a people by their rulers, and that the United States should 
declare to the world the principle that except to resist invasien no 
government has the moral right to declare war save by referendum 
vote of the people : 

On motion, the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. S. H. Scott moved and it was seconded that the resolution 
referring to a referendum vote on the question of war transmitted 
to the President and to Congress together with the esolution previ 
ously adopted. The motion prevailed, and it was so ordered. 

(This minute is written by John FE. Gable.) 

I hereby certify to the correctness of these minutes and to the ts 
as set forth, 








Ht. S. BENDER 


Hlon. WARREN Wort BAILey, 
thashington, D. €. 
Drar Mr. BaiLey I want to be one of the people 
you a word of encouragement in this hour when you 
us the greatest battle of your life. I want vou te 
preciate your struggle to the utmost. 
On Saturday, Mr. Bailey, you proved your worth. 























in you, but the world knows it nm and the servi red 
Sat y to the cause of humanity will not be in he 
vot expun the record shows that there ji vf e 
of Representat when thi icilal test cor vill ! 
tl people. 
Yesterday terneon J stow he ment f 
i} uded to the echo by : audien =O) Tt 
i Phere w ‘ y r . ove 
listrict loves you kr \ ‘ rv] 3 
“ ind they tha (0d 1 this | I f need 
in in the street, th lin man, Ww I 1 in 
sweat of his brow. does net w s Ww and know. and I k wy 
tl n vho ir t irden } eht. a ; 
nh burden that follows And these plain men at tl ones 
| { po ica I o it W n ds it } , 
speak, and they do not wan vA | 
I do not feel rt ur national n ! n 
that w mig ! nvenien irsely : 
! at set » tl ause of human ! 
gx tl t ar ‘ nat t 
tr ; T rt 
t \ rf. | . 
I hearts of the thers of A , 
, a ‘ t i 1 W ! ! rile i ym hem 
l Ss 1 la e qua } in a it it in : 
rgenci gath togetl ull that st and ‘ 11 : 
ad T us \\ i i l tT } I 1 +? ru 
™m S t ul V S¢ l ~ 
With I t 1 d, | i ' 
il M 
GERMAN br oO» 
Pe P 
Ifon. WARREN W. BAILBY. 
Dear Sir: We, th embe of the German Benet Union, of 
Portage, Pa., expect you te do all you ean te keep t Taaahia 
t at stak We w : 
Yours, tr nv, 
J kK 
JOT! I S f 
{From the Johnstewn (VTa.) Leader.] 
IOHNSTOWN ON WA 
Upward of 700 citizeas of Johnstown Ss ry afte i 
and declared by resolution addressed to t 1] the C. 5 





of the United States that “ the loss of life and shipping in the Kurepean 
war zones incident to attempted blockade t be construed as 
attaekg upon our national honor justifying a declaration of war. 


were <2 
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Upon this a gepresentative audience, made up largely of young men, HIOLLIDAYSBURG, PA., February 17, 1917. 
was unanimoifs Hon. Warren Wortru Batry, ‘ 
Jolinstown protests that so far as it knows there is not now a state House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
ee ~ foe ok eee ante Sees Sar ee De. k Sir: Ifearing of a war advertisement in one of the papers 
‘ | t N I , . '| I am writing to say that I am personally opposed to this country 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, described as a concerted efort of | declaring war so long as there is any honorable way out of it zs 
ae tn ~ ee ee ee ee ee | ‘ dn so writing I am positive I express the sentiment of your dis- 
3 i pote ‘ } trict 
attitude of tility with one of the belligerent powers, Yours, respectfully 
__ Men of hi standing did the speaking, and men and women of high ; ag WM. McKILuLe 
ideals of citizenship and of undoubted patriotism did the voting. They us aye * aa 
addressed themselves to the issue of war or peace. Theirs was no Curcaco, February 19, 1917 
pacifist or litarist affair; they did not discuss preparedness, com- . ; . . : ‘cele cl ae ee le 
pulsory military training and service, a large or small Army, a strong Your position on the war is right. Stick to it Ours is a Gov- 
or a weak vy. They deliberatly recorded the verdict of their best | CTMMent “of the people, for the people, by the people,” and we are 
judgment no foreign power has wantonly made war upon American | 8018 to have that referendum vote before war is declared, The peo 
interes \ can citizens, and the American flag, and that short of | P/¢,2re In no mood to be monkeyed with, 
this ; for peace, GARDNER is wrong : 
In the a n taken we believe this Johnstown audience approximated Cas. DL. PARKER. 
By the majority view of the country as a whole Two years ago it might : 
have been « erent At that time the best sentiment of the people INDIANAPOLIS, IND., February 21, 1917. 
was overw ningly in favor of asserting and unholding our rights | Congressman Warren Wort Baiiey, 
as neutral nder = cir meeances and against all powers. The people Washington, D. C 
were ready nu ore matic ac ‘ fo ine ‘ | 
the Wilso1 yan ‘administration te cue tikeen ie aeiae aeceieees aa r wish to thank you for your efforts to keep us out of war. Con 
Great Britain. They felt then that belligerents could have been com- | Siering the Present State. OF mind of the people, L believe it would be 
pelled to i ect the American fla: When insults and injuries were oe for this country to enter the European war without a refer 
tolerated mx h aft month they accepted the declared policy of neu on , 
trality \ ng been laid down in good faith, ARTHUR Born, 
But recer y they hay doubted Now they are certain that this 610 Indiana Trust 
Government is in danger of being swept off its feet and hurled into " 
the war on the side of the allies They do not want to go to war OBERLIN, Olllo, February 20, 1917, 
on any eXi n rl mind . anc they refuse to agree that this Nation flon. Mr. BAarLey, of Pennsylvania. 
a di rils fae gh de >. the Ci oa tp Ses Wthihhn Bhan teiias DEAR Sin: I see with much gratification some extracts from remarks 
n flood of memorials and _ petitions This. however, is no ordinary $n ee ras made by you in the House in the reeeiclatal << “vipat | 
occasion. A speaker said, “ Once war is declared, we can do nothing £0 OU! count?) being maneuvered into wal with Germany. Millions of 
think of nothing, but to support the Government's armed efforts Pro. | Voters In our country will approve of your attitude and hope that there 
hak thea faa Protest now in bebaif of truth and justice may prove to be an overwhelming majority in Congress who will stand 
should be heard at Washington Sh ee Liens 
“| think we can trust the President " is a fine sentiment We trust veer you kindly send me the coples of COxGRESSIONAL Reconp _— 
him to do his best for his country jut he and Congress can not do eee your speece ong eeenen A speeches of the pest few days? 1 wall 
thei est nless every step of the way, ei@er toward war or toward much appreclate th ne s on 
peace, i istified in the minds of the people If Mr. Wilson is denied xoul renee ! Rev. aT. A. Fopp, 
the benefit of frank expression of public sentiment, if he is to be left Of Scotch (not German) Origin. 
in the dark to whether his people are ready and willing to follow 
a course which seems to them unwise and uncalled for, the confidence HoLLipaAyspurG, Pa., February 20, 1917. 
. , » ; li ‘ , ‘ « “on . » . , } } ; > 
moti a ame pom ane anion “e = Gea We aa ey ae | ITlon. WarkeN Wort BAtLey, 
My EsTEEMED Friknp: LT have read in our daily papers of your speech 
and the action taken by Congress regarding it, and IT can not help but 
TyrRONK, Pa., February 16, 1917. write you a few lines to say that Lam more than proud of you. Surely 
Ifon. W Wo 1 Bary, ; you are a man that we all can be proud of. Wish to God we had more 
House of Re entatives, Washington, D. C men like you. Loam only too sorry you will not be in your seat the 
Da ee We + conntibicnin Gt ade Soeboasionns aiatetct ea next term, and hop» that my boys and I will have the opportunity to 
n citizens of the orough of Tyrone l’a and as emplovees of the vote for you ud to see you returned to where you justly belong and 
£ : » ba, : have merited a right to be, 





fyrone Daily Herald office, hereby commend your efforts for peace | 


selieve me, am, sincerely, your friend, You rice sentiments 
We hope you will continue to do all you can to keep our country Belleve 1 1 am, i aed On aes Pa Ones ane eSimenEe 


; exactly 
























out of wat Honor is not at stake We want peace. With you, we be- | " < Resta 
lieve “it is more patriotie to live for our country than to die for it,” Ae DSS 
and that Strife only means life.” 
Very respectfully submitted. JOUNSTOWN, PA., February 19, 1917. 
GEORGE ORERLY. Ilon. Warren W. BALL 
Karn W. TAR Dean Frikxp: Allow me to thank you and congratulate vou on the 
W. C. Husron able address you made before Congress for our country, and LT hope 
JOuUN Hi. Brinpis, your work and influence will keep this couutry from getting mixed up 
S. FE. KeLLoaa, lin this war 
T. C. SMITH Respectfully, yours, Hexry J. Raa, 
U. G. LEHMAN, 
— UNION FURNACK MANUFACTURING Co, (INC.), 
Cuicaco, February 1, 1917, UNION FURNACE, PaA., February 20, 1917. 
Hon. WARREN Wort BAILEY: | ton, WaArkEN W. BAILEY. 
Yo position that a referendum vote should be taken before war is | Dear Sin: I, a voter in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, am 
declared is absolutely correct. | oppos to the United States going to war over the present submarine 
Ours is a Government “Of the people, for the people, and by thie | issue with Germany. 
people and we are going to huve that vote, because in war it is the Yours, truly, Il. LLIMMELWRIGHT, 
people who spend their blood. 
Stick to it; the people are with you, WEST PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 19, 1917. 
CHAS. L, Parker lion. WArrkeN W. Bailey 
Washington, D.C. 
MOYLAN, Pa., February 1%. ton HoNoRABLE Sir: The stand that you have taken during this pre 
Congressman BAILEY. of Pennsylvania. : : crisis is highly commendable It is a pleasure to know that we 
ESTEEMED I i I have { if . ‘ aes . : have a few men who have the courage of their convictions, 
z } ) END ve noted with sincere approval your action Very respectfully, 
in voting against the naval appropriation bill It is fortunate for | r , Joun Bavis, Jr. 
oul ountt hat we have some men who can not be sta npeded and | 
who 1 e that democracy and war are incompatibl is also are | . —" ‘ ’ : 
Christianity nd war If we go to war with any country, we must Cc. P. Bi ae — \ & Corre! woes oe 
rive Uy ivi nd religious liberty and submit to the most exacting | al eT ald St. Louis, February 19, (1, 
kind of itocr I ou'd like tO be a citizen of a nation having | Ho WARREN WortTH BAtLey, . ; 
the coura tnd conviction to declare to all the world: “ We stand for Congressman from sae Rie ’ 
i} | ple of brotherhood: we will not render to any nation evil . Washington, D. C. ; 
for « we prefer to suffer for well-doing rather than for evil doing. Dear Sir: I wish to congratulate you on the speech you made in 
W i chan of being *‘ gobbled up,’ in order that we may Congress on our relations with the bel rent countries, if more men 
lead the world to justice, love, and peace.” " | in publie life would have the courage to giv their Views publicly like 
Please do all you can to keep us out of war and to kill con crip- | you have, it would be better for this country and help keep this coun 
. tion a tl devices of a like nature, try out of trouble. For this country to throw itself into those Euro 
\ { pean troubles at this time would be a crime that should rest upon the 
Bens. I. Wiirson shoulders of those guilty of bringing the country into trouble and 
; | should be held responsible, for there will be some day when this coun 
we try will wake up and realize the awful mistake they have made. 
Sr. Lot Mo,., February 18. 191 F Kespectfully, yours, 
Cong man W W. BALE , : C.F. BLANKE, 
4 hington, D. Cy: — 
A native American whose father was among first to enlist when our | ALTOONA, PA., February 20, 1917 
Union was in danger Accept my congratulations and thanks for | Hon. Warren W. BAmnny, 
showing up Mr. Garpner and his pro-British friends There is not Congressman, 
now, nor ean likely arise, an adequate cause for war involving our Dean Str: T trust that you will do all in your power to avoid out: 
Nation real honor, beloved country being drawn into war with Europe or any other coun 


TOLAND IF, Kress, try; also that you will oppose with all your force the proposed law 








a 
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making it obligatory for all young men to spend six months in military | stood as the law of the rights of neutrals for 60 vears was as 
training. My sentiments are peace at any price, for there is nothing follows: : 
in war but misery, no matter who wins, and the final outcome is de- se 


cided by men sitting around a table. So why not sit around the table ARTICLE 2. 
th ti curt S lies. Oe Se a ay ae ee The neutral flag covers enemy's goods, with the exception of contra- 
lat Is Sure to follow. band of war 
Very truly, yours ; 
, ; H. C. NaGLe ; ARTICLE 
No. 311 Willow Avenue. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are not ible 
SHARBAUGH & LIEB to capture under the enemy’s flag. 
Barnesboro, Pa., February 19, 1917 ARTICLE 4. 
wis Blockades in order to be binding must be effective; that is to say, 
Hlon. WARREN WortH BAILEY maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent access to the coasts 
Washington, D. C. of the enemy 
Dear Str: I wish to congratulate you on your speech delivered in The chief defender of the neutrals’ rights has been Great 


Congress on Saturday, February 17. You certainly ee the = Britain, primarily because the sea is her chief highway of 
ments of many true Americans. We are proud of a man from our dl¢ , en ns ceaiasiadtiachtiae Tec ical ‘ sonia eae . 
trict who has the moral courage to stand up against the crowd who commerce. Her endeavors have been as a neutral to keep open 
would be foolish enough to get the United States mixed up in the war- | the lanes of trade. One of the most stubborn questions was 


mang Semnasens of Europe. we battle f © tains weenie that of contraband. 

ishing y success y ° e be y r peace, yeg to rem: > : ai 

ng yOu success in your none vattle for pea ® In 1898, when she was a belligerent, then in the Boer War, 
Your admiring friend, : ; os 

A. A. LIEB she took the following position: 
— Foodstuffs, though haying a hostile destination, can be considered as 
JOUNSTOWN, PA., February 19, 1917. contraband of war only if they are for the enemy’s forces; it is not 
Hon. W. W. BaILry, sufficient that they are capable of being so used, it must be shown that 

House of Representatives, Vashington, D.C this was in fact their destination at the time of their seizure 

Dear Sir: It is my desire to express my approval and. commendation The most important and widely heralded announcement of 


to you for the emphatic and patriotic stand taken in Congress the 17th ai allel i era eo Se a 
instant to keep our people from being rushed into this accursed conflict | DAaval operations touching the rights of neutrals and privileges 


raging in all Europe; a condition that no man can see the end or pre of belligerents was the famous Hague pronouncements of 1907, 


alc Ge outoeme echoes, thea ie Geatruction of the white man es in which 46 nations were represented, including all the sea 
who now is tast bieeding to death—if we sha yecome invoived. ore fo j resting » Rritain’« sition 1 

We have other menaces, if forced to an issue, that are big enough for | POWers. It is interesting to note Britain’s position on the ques- 
America tion of contraband as embraced in Grey’s instructions to her 


I believe that you feel as I do that it is the autocratic, plutocratic, 


; ‘ATIC, | delegates : 
and the so-called aristocratic element that propagate jingoism and the 
































war spirit | His Majesty’s Gove nt recognize to the full the desirability of 
My position is: Not one penny for offensive war, but my all for de- | freeing neutral commerce to the utmost extent possible from inter ; 
fensive if war be waged on us. by belligerent powers, and they are ready and w illing for their pat i 
Sincerely, yours. } lieu of endeavoring to frame new and more satisfactory rules for tl } 
; S. H. CAUFFIEI prevention of contraband trade in the future, to abandon the principk ‘ 
a of contraband of war altogether, thus allowing the oversea trade in 1 
. ‘ » tral vessels between belligerents on the one hand and neutrals on the 
Hon. WARREN Worrn BAILEY CONEMAUGH, Pa., Fe ; ; other to continue during war without any restriction, subject only 
vey vARREN oO W = Ae D. © exclusion by blockade from-an enemy’s port. They are convinced 
Washington, D. ¢ not only the interest of Great Bri n but the common interest « 
My Dear BAILEY Accept my hearty congratulations on your very | nations will be found on an unbiased examination of the ibj 
able address before Congress the other day It surpasses every other served by the adoption f the course suggested. 
address I have read this winter by long odds Stick to your ground. | 4 . : : , ee) 
The best people are with you in your noble stand. | lhe recommendation here was made that the delegates to f 
Yours, very sincerely Hague convention use their power to induce the convention to 
rho! LA N oe ' 
Guencs 2 | abolish contraband. 
FARMINGTON, Mo., February 19, 1917 ; In th eve = of the | ye me favorabl ceived d i ; 
M4 , > es : id e made to lé a list oO the rt ies ft it are ft eT 
— 7 Wr a} ’ it i, D. ¢ } as contraband. Your efforts should then be directed to tr g 
; Gs revere? ; , | definition within the narrowest possible limits and upo nes I 
Dear Friend: I write to commend your action in regard to inclosed | pave the point of practical extinction as their ultimate 
sliy I am gl to know you take the stand with the Hon. W. J. | bs , oul 
Bryan for peace [t is a pleasure to know there are a few left wh e instructions ol Grey: 
defy British gold ; few who hold principle above a punctilio | j 1d can 1 ses a : 
Yours trul ) t ulati is it T 1 , ns } ‘ 
] M. La \ ’ hy r . ‘ 
_—_—$$—$ $$ $$$ — | ¢ ad n r 
j 
; 7 . ; | the on eak of or during hostiliti 
Our Diplematie Struggle for the Freedom of the Seas as eae . 
° ‘ rs { . . | here tsert the ndings ( e eT] 
Revealed in Our Controversy With Great Britain. sf etal » neutral 1 ’ — 
| of interest t 5 t Owe} « 
sniatiteanadia rights up the ¢ 
* Se re y ’ >» > ’ (‘ITA I I \ Ceé 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 
oO} l [ t a i 
. ‘ offi < ? Ly , na l 1 
HON. S. D. FESS | i ip. 49 Inviole 7 en 
iN. ° : ’ | st ird t iptor with the t | cde 
OF OHIO, | of t ng paragrap do . 
. ~ De . _ — ja kaded pe 
In tne House or Represenrarives, 
Friday, February 9, 1917. i ibilit i l 
| matt . t] 1 stor f I n 
Mr. FESS Mr. Speaker, by permission of the House I} ships in g | 
printed on the Sth of this month the documents detailing the | except when absolutely ! ee 
controversy with Germany on the submarine issue. On the fol : IT. 
wing day the House granted my request to assemble and print | yar 
he documents detailing our controversy with Great Britain on | \ ; ‘ 
ontraband, blockade, and neutral rights upon the sea. These | a yyioved in local tr . ” cant 3 ¥ 
ontroversies between this Government and the two belligerent | applian« rigging, tack ] 
powers have been treated separately, and having already in- | : They cease t } ny ! 
. ie | stilities 
serted the German controversy I now propose to insert a logical : he jaan : » ta ivanta 
arrangement of our controversy with England. character of tl l 1 to } f 
The rights of a neutral country in times of war are invaria- | P Ww vil 
bly invaded by belligerents whose incursions, oblivious of inter- 
national practices, approach the limit where endurance breaks | Vess Is charg swith reiigious, scl uc, oF pal 
This i PAV } — 2 } are likewise exempt from captur 
down., This is always placed upon the ground of actual ne- | = one z : : ' 
: : ° CHAPTER EGULATIONS REGARDING HE CREW 
cessity and such necessity as the violator decrees. | "ici Teen Chemie Sh RERESORNee, 
To establish rules of the sea for both belligerent and neutral ARTICLI 
to observe, attempts have been made by groups of nations to When an enemy merchant ship is captured by a bellig i 
agree upon a code. its erew as are nationals of a neutral State are not mad risoners 


Such was the Declaration of Paris in 1856, coming at the | of war. 


. Pp a Aili re : hi = ’ . The same rule applies in the case of the captain and officers likewise 
close of the Crimean War, in which Russia, Turkey, England, nationals of a olans State, if they promise formally in writing not to 


and France were interested. This famous agreement which has | serve on an enemy ship while the war lasts 








ARTICLE 6. 


i offi and members of the crew, when nationals of 
t _ I ir not made prisoners of wat on condition that they 
I rmal promise in writing not to undertake, while hostilities 
last, an t e connected with the operations of the war 
ARTICLE 
The names of the persons retaining their liberty under the conditions 
laid al n in article 5, paragraph 2, and in article 6, are notified by 
t | verent captor to the other belligerent. The latter is forbidden 
k inal to emplo the said persons, 
ARTICLE 8 
The 1 visior of the three preceding articles do not appl to ships 
taking part in the hostilities 
Cmarprer IV.—FINAL PROVISIONS, 
ARTICLE 9 
lhe provisions of the present convention do not apply except between 
contracting powe and then only if all the belligerents are parties to 
the I ntior 
ARTICLE 10. 
The present convention shall be ratified as soon as possible. 
The ratitications shall be deposited at The Hague. 
The first depos.t of ratifications shall be recorded in a procés verbal 
signed by the representatives of the powers taking part therein and by 
the Netherland minister for foreign affairs. 


Subsequent deposits of a 


and 


of ratitications shall be made 
written notification. addressed to the Netherland 
accompanied by the instrument of ratification. 

A duly certified copy of the procés verbal relative to the first deposit 


by means 
Government 











of ratifications, of the notifications mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, as well a) of the instruments of ratification, shall be at once 
sent by the Netherland Government, through the diplomatic channel, 
to the powers invited te the second peace conference, as well as to 
the other powers which have adhered to the convention, In the cases 
contemplated in the preceding paragraph, the said Government shall 
inform them at the same time of the date on which it received the 
hot ation 
ARTICLE 11 

Nonsignatory powers may adhere to the present convention. 

The power which desires to adhere notifies its intention in writing 
to the Netherland Government, forwarding to it the aet of adhesion, 
which shall be deposited in the archives of the said Government 

This Government shall at once transmit to all the other powers a 
duly certified copy of the notification as wellas of the act of adhesion, 
mentioning the date on which it received the notification, 

ARTICLE 12, 

T! present convention shall come into force in the ease of the 
powers which were a party to the first deposit of ratification 60 days 
after the proec@s-verbal of that deposit. and in the case of the powers 
which ratify subsequently or which adhere 60 days after the notification 
of their rat ttion has been received by the Netherland Government 

ARTICLE 13 

In the event of one of the contracting powers wishing to denounce 
the present convention, the denunciation shall be notified in writing to 
the Netherland Government, which shall at onee communicate a duly 
certified copy of the notification to all the other powers, informing 
them of the date on which it was received 

The denunciation shall only have effect in regard to the notifving 
DOW ind one year fter the notification has reached the Netherland 
Crovernment 

ARTICLE 14, 
Ar ier kept by the Netherland ministry for foreign affairs shall 
the dat the deposit of ratifications made in virtue of article 10, 
ywiragraphs md 4, as well as the date on which the notifications of 
idhesion (art. 11, par. 2) or of denunciation (art. 13, par. 1) have 
been received 

Kach contracting power is entitled to have access to this register and 
to ln pplied w duly certified extracts from it. 

In faith whereof the plenipotentiaries have appended their signatur 
to the ] sent convention. 

Don t The Ilague. the 18th October, 1907, in a single copy, which 

il remain deposited in the archives of the Netherland Government, 

vl duly certified copies of which shall be sent. through the diplomatic 
‘ nnel, to the powers invited to the second peace conference, 

[dlere follow signatures, ] 

RAT ATIONS, ADITESIONS, AND ES ATION 

I f ‘ onvention was ratified b th following signatory 
pow 1 ti dates indicated : , 

\y i-Tlungary, November 27, 1909 

bye i August &, 1910, 

LB il, January 5, 1914 

Peer rk. Novy ber 27. 1909. 

Ir October 7, 1910 

( ns November 27 TOAD 

( t rit n, November 27 DOOD, 

( temala, Mareh 15, 1911. 

| February 2. 1910, 

Dece) - 18, 191] 

Lux wirg, September 5, 1912 

Nl N ember 27, 1909 

Not nds, November 27, 1909, 

Norway, September 19, 1910 

EPsat sS ) 11, 1911, 

lo \ 1 1911. 

Roumat Mareh 1, 1912 

Sv] dor Novem}! oT THO, 

Sint March 12. 1910 

Spain. Mareh 18. 1915 

Sweden, November 27, 1909, 

Switzerland, Mav 12, 1910 

United Sta November 27, 1909. 


Then, Mr. Speaker, the activities of the prize courts make it 
necessary to review the latest international agreement upon the 
powers of such a agurt as outlined by The Hague Conference in 
1907, 


H 


| 
| 
| 
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Part I.—GENERAL PROVISIONS, 


RTICLE 1, 


The validity of the capture of a merchant ship or its cargo is decided 
hefore a prize court in accordance with the present convention when 
neutral or enemy property is involved. 


ARTICLE 


Jurisdiction in matters of prize is exercised in the first 


the prize courts of the belligerent captor. 
The judgments of these courts are pronounced in publie or are offi 


instance by 


cially notified to parties concerned who are neutrals or enemies. 
ARTICLE 
The judgments of national prize courts may be brought before the 


International Prize Court- 

1. When the judgment of the national prize courts affects the prop 
erty of a neutral power or individual; 
2. When the judgment affects enemy property and relates to 


(a) Cargo on board a neutral ship; 

(b) An enemy ship captured in the territorial waters of a neutral 
power, when that power has not made the capture the subject of a 
diplomatic claim ; 

(c) A claim based upon the allegation that the seizure has been 


effected in violation, either of the provisions of a convention in force 


between the belligerent powers, or of an enactment issued by the 
belligerent captor. 
The appeal against the judgment of the national court can be based 


on the ground that the judgment was wrong ¢ither in fact or in law. 


ARTICLE 4. 
An appeal may be brought : s ; 
1. By a neutral power, if the judgment of the national tribunals in- 


juriously affects its property or the property of its nationals (art. 3, 
No. 1), ov if the capture of an enemy vessel is alleged to have taken 
place in the territorial waters of that power (art. 3, No. 2b); 

2. By a neutral individual, if the judgment of the national court 
injuriously affects his property (art. 3, No. 1), subject, however, to 
the reservation that the power to which he belongs may forbid him to 


bring the case before the court, or may itself undertake the proceedings 
in his place 


3. By an individual subject or citizen of an enemy power, if the 
judgment of the national court injuriously affects his property in the 
cases referred to in article 3, No. 2, except that mentioned in para 
graph b. 

ARTICLE 5 
An appeal may also be brought on the same conditions as in the 


preceding article, by persons belonging either to neutral States or to 
the enemy, deriving their rights from and entitled to represent an indi- 
vidual qualified to appeal, and who have taken part in the proceedings 


before the national court. Persons so entitled may appeal separately 
to the extent of their interest 

The same rule applies in the case of persons belonging either to 
neutral States or to the enemy who derive their rights from and are 
entitled to represent a neutral power whose property was the subject 

















of the decision 
ARTICLE 6 

When, in accordance with the above article 5, the international 
court has jurisdiction, the national courts can not deal with a case in 
more than two instances, The municipal law of the belligerent captor 
shall decide whether the case may be brought before the international 
court after judgment has been given in first instance or only after an 
appeal 

If the national courts fail to give final judgment within two years 
from the date of capture, the case may be carried direct to the inter- 
national court, 

ARTICLS 7 

If a question of law to be decided is covered by a treaty in force 
between tl Iellig captor and a power which is itself or wh 
subject or citizen is a party to the proceedings, the court is governed 
by the provisions of the said treaty 

In the absence of such provisions, the court shall apply the rules 
of international law If no generally recognized rule exists, the court 
shall give judgment in accordan wi neral principles of jus 
tice and equity 

The above provisions apply equally to questions relating to the order 
and mode of proof 

If in accordance with artiele 5, No. 2e, the ground of appeal i 
the violation of an enactment issued by the belligerent captor, the 
court will enforce the enactment 

The court may disregard failure to comply with the procedure laid 
down in the enactments of the belligerent captor, when it is of opinion 
that the consequence of complying therewith are unjust and in 
equitable 

ARTICLE 8 
art. 2 of the additional protocol.) 

If the court ounces the capture of the vessel or cargo to b 
valid, they shal disposed of in rdan with the laws of th 
belligerent captor 

If it pronounces the capture to be null, the court shall order resti 
tution of the vesel or cargo, and shall fix, if there is occasion, the 
amount of the damages If the vessel or cargo have been sold or 
destroyed, the court shall determine the compensation to be given to 
the owner on this account 

if the national court pronounced the capture to be null, the court 
can only be asked to decide as to the damages 

ARTICLE 9 

The contracting powers undertake to submit in good faith to the 
decisions of the International Vrize Court and to carry them out with 
the least possible delay 

Parr LI—CONSTITUTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL Prize Court. 
ARTICLE 10. 

The International Prize Court is composed of judges and deputy 
judges, who will be appointed by the contracting powers, and must 
all be jurists of known proficiency in questions of international mari 
time law, and of the highest moral reputation. 

The appointment of these judges and deputy judges shall be made 


within six months after the ratification of the convention. 


present 
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ARTICLE 11. ‘ CLI 

The judges and deputy judges are appointed for a period of six A private person concerned in a ise W rm nted ore th 
years, reckoned from the date en which the notification of their ap- court by an attorney, who must be eithe ina q “l to plead 
pointment is received by the administrative council established by the | before a court of appeal or a high court of on i ontracting 
convention for the pacific settlement of international disputes of the | States, or a lawyer practicing before a si ul vurt vy. 2 pro- 
20th July, 1899. Their appointments can be renewed. fessor of law at one of the higher teachin suntries 

Should one of the judges or deputy judges die or resign, the same | 
procedure is followed for filling the vacancy as was followed for ap- |} ARTICLE 27 
pointing him. In tnis case the appointment is made for a fresh | For all notices to be server partict 
period of six years or experts, the court may appl irect t (rove the Stat 

ARTICLE 12. on whose territory the service is to be carried ¢ rhe s ule 

The *udges of the International Prize Court are all equal in rank } applies in the case of steps being taken to procuré denet 
and have precedence ording to the date on which the notification of Che requests tor this purpose are to be executed ! is ft ! 
their appointment was received (art. 11, par. 1), and if they sit by at the disposal of the power applied to un i mur pal la llow 
rota (art. 15, par. 2), according to the date on which they entered Chey can not be rejected unless the power in qt tion « ders tl 
upon the duties. When the date is the same the senior in age take calculated to impair its sovereign rights or i f If tl t 
precedence, 7 as ¢ mmplied with, the |! charged must on expen 

The deputy judges when acting are assimilated to the judges Th } ate tually incurred. 
rank, however, aft them. } I Is equa en d ft t th h the ‘ ) t 

ARTICLE 13. oro eae a , 

The judges enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities in the per- | pe xs 1rough th inter: ona ’ 
formance of their duties and when outside their own country. 3 

Before taking their seat the judges must swear, or make a solemn | Iil.—P EDI IN TI IN‘ \ P ge Court 
promise before the administrative council, to discharge their duties 
Impartially and conscientiously. eneae 

ARTICLE 14. | (Ss rt. 5 of the lit il protocol.) 

The court is composed of 15 judges; 9 judges constitute a quorum. An appeal to the international pri court itered by means of a 

A judge who is absent or prevented from sitting is replaced by the | written declaration made in the national court which has already deal 
deputy judge. with the case or addressed to the international bureau: in the latt 

ARTICLE 15.- case the appeal can be entered by tel ‘aM 
° rhe period ithin which the appeal mus t I 120 
ition of this article was made by Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, Guate days, counting from th ta the d i i ! 
Haiti, Persia, Salvador, Siam, Turkey, and Uruguay.) (Art. 2, par. 2.) 

The es appointed by the following contracting powers, Germany, A I 
the United States of America, Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain (See art. G } rddit prot 
Italy, Japan, and Russia, are always summoned to sit. — Coe nee eee , 

The judges an! deputy judges appointed by the other contracting If the notice of appeal is entered in the national vurt 
powers sit by rota as shown in the table annexed to the present con ithout considering the question whether the appea t i in 
vention: their duties may be performed successively by the same per- | due time, will transmit within seven days the 1 lo » the 
son Che same judge may be appointed by several of the said powers. It, cig no gr 

i notice of th ippen nt ih int } hy 
ARTICLE 16 | bure will immediately it rm the n ) ou h 

If a belligerent power has, according to the rota, no judge sitting ‘legraph, The latt will transmit the 1 l | id the | 
in the court, it may ask that the judge appointed by it should take ceding paragraph. 
part in the settlement of all cases arising from the war Lots shall When the appeal brought livid { \ 
then be drawn to hich of the judges entitled to sit accordi to reau at once In vy 1 livid ( ‘ in 
the rota shall withdraw. ‘This arrangement does not affect th dge | order to enuble it t ul the rig i i i, para 
appointed by the other belligerent 1 srapa os 

ARTICLE 17 | : 

No judge can sit who s been a party, in any way wl t In the case provided t 6 ’ i t 
the senten pronounced by the national courts, or has taken t in }) rent © addressed to 1 ! It 
the case as counsel or advocate for one of the parties. ent d within oO da ( t ‘ I 2 

No judge or deputy judge can, during his tenure of offic , 
agent or advocate before the International Prize Court nor act f ! If t - — _ : - 
of the parties in any icity whatever. in art oR : ; : a nae 

ARTICLE 18 Pr ded ft ! ns i m so ! 

The belligerent iptor is entitled to appoint a naval offi z= | ro I i dt ! ’ n OO 
rank to sit as assessor, but with no voi in the decision \ tral ; ell istane wil I i | i i ! 
power, which is a part to the proceedings or whose subject or tizen t I te i gt I 
is a party, has the same right of appointment; if as the result of this | U t I 10 
last provision mol than one power is concerned, they must g AR 
among themselves, if nec iry by lot, on the officer to L})} ited. If t ¢ i n t \ 

ARTICLI ) ! hv ; ; : ) 
TI co el ) dent nd vice lent | ‘ 
n rit the vot Af two ballot | | in { { \ 
a bars rit nd, 1n the vot ire equa \ } 
varties iw ! 1 { 
ARTICLI ) 1 to in art 2%) is ( ] 
? tic nap ! ae | 

| 1dges on tl International Prize Court a entitled t ing f I e wi t | ‘ j 
allowan in accordance with the regulations in foree in tl own 28 or 30 
country ind in addition receive. while the courts is setting wl AR 
they are carrying out duti conferred upon them by tbe cour sum ' ‘a i. oe an : 
of 100 Netherland florins p diem ' 1 ; 

art t? v | ' s I ‘ j 

These payments are included in the gene 1 i arr itt i . ‘ ; 
dealt with in artic t7. and are paid throu il Bu I nter nd. it aanes : 4 
established by the nvention of the 29th J 4 ea 7 

Th dges may not receive m their ov that 
of any other power a remuneration in the l ot ; } ; 
the court w da | 

ARTICLE 2 1 y 

r wt of the tion rr Court i i Ilag t 4 
ean n except in the ea of force majeure, b tran I a | f ‘ { 
without the consent of t belligerents | am ie z 

ARTICLI At 1 ittin t p 1 t 

The iministrati council fulfills, with regard to f} Inte 1 | law and as tot \ 

Prize Court, the functi to the 1% inent Cou i court \ t p 

tion Oo! of contracting | rs. wi I ! on f 

; in ¢ en l 
A ICLE 4 

The Inter , gistry to the Int al I | . ler t 
( nd ist ‘ 5 staff at t di of t ei 1 led 7 
It ha ft i tt ! ! of 

rh im n loft Inte iational Bureau a sas reg t t ~ ‘ 

1 " ssn es to regist r, translato 1 if tep i t I t 
short nd W { ' inted ar i yt rt ) t ! 

t ! f G } nt 

Th court determines which |] t will it i l AK 
langua s may be used fore it Tl ) j | J 

in y case the official language of the national courts wh { t 
had fance ti may be before the court 

ul | The dis 

Pow which are con ned in a case may appoint speci ts | dent, or n l ! 
to act ; intermediarie een themselves and the court rh may | present 
also engage co el or ad ite » defend their rights and inte The judge appointed C | : i 

LIV-—2s 








A3A 


ARTICLE 39. 

The discussions take place in public, subject to the right of a gov- 
ernment who is a party to the case to demand that they be held in 
private. 

Minutes are taken of these discussions and signed by the president 
and registrar, and these minutes alone have an authentic character. 


ARTICLE 40. 


If a party does not appear, despite the fact that he has been duly 
cited, or if a party fails to comply with some step within the period 
fixed by the court, the case proceeds without that party, and the court 
gives judgment in accordance with the material at its disposal. 


ARTICLE 41. 


The court officially notifies the parties of decrees or decisions made 
in their sence 
ARTICLE 42. 
The court takes into consideration in arriving at its decisions all the 


statements. 
ARTICLE 43 


facts, evidence, and oral 


The court considers its decision in private and the proceedings are 

ret 

All questions are decided by a majority of the judges present. If 
the number of judges is even and equally divided, the vote of the 
unior judge in the order of precedence laid down in articie 12, para- 
graph 1, is not counted, 

ARTICLE 44. 

The judgment of the court must give the reasons on which it is 
based. It contains the names of the judges taking part in it, and 
also of the assessors, if any; it is signed by the president and registrar. 


ARTICLE 465. 
7 of the additional protocol.) 


public sitting, the 


(See art. 


The sentence is pronounced in parties concerned 















being present or duly summoned to attend; the sentence is officially 
communicated the parties, 

When this communication has been made the court transmits to the 
national prize court the record of the case, together with copies of the 
various decisions arrived at and of the minutes of the proceedings. 

ARTICLE 4¢ 

Each party pays its own costs. 

The party against whom the court decides bears, in addition, the 
costs of the trial, and also pays 1 per cent of the value of the subject 
matter of the case as a contribution to the general expenses of the 
international court. The amount of these payments is fixed in the 
judgment of the court. 

If the appeal is brought by an individual, he will furnish the inter- 
national bureau with security to an amount fixed by the court, for 
the purpose of guaranteeing eventual fulfillment of the two obligations 
inentioned in the preceding paragraph. The court is entitled to post- 
pone the opening of the proceedings until the security bas been fur- 
nished 

ARTICLE 47, 
The general expenses of the International P1 Court are borne by 





the contracting powers in proportion to their share in the composition 
of the court as laid down in article 15 and in the annexed table. 
(Post, p. 205.) The appointment of deputy judges does not involve 
any contribution 

The administrative council applies to the 
requisite for the working of the court. 

ARTICLE 48 
urt is not sitting the duties conferred upon it by article 
paragraphs 2 and 3, article 35, paragraph 1, and article 
are discharged by a delegation of three judges ap- 
urt. This delegation decides by a majority of votes, 
ARTICLE 49 

The court itself draws up its own rules of 
be communicated to the contracting powers 

It will meet to elaborate these rules within a year of 
tion of the present convention 

ARTICLE 50, 

The court may propose modifications in the provisions of the present 
convention concerning procedure. These proposals are communicated, 
through the medium of the Netherland Government, to the contracting 


powers for the funds 


When the ¢c 
», article 34 
46, paragraph 3, 
pointed by the ec 


procedure, which must 


the rat 


powers, which will consider together as to the measures to be taken. 
Part IV-——FINAL PROVISIONS 
ARTICLE 51. 
Che present convention does not apply as of right except when the 


belligerent powers are all parties to the convention. 

It is further fully understood that an appeal to the 
Prize Court can only be brought by a contracting power or the 
or citizen of a contracting power. 

In the cases mentioned in article 5 the appeal is only admitted 
when both the owner and the person entitled to represent him are 


International 
< ubje et 


equally contracting powers or the subjects or citizens of contracting 
powers 
ARTICLE 52. 
rhe present convention shall be ratified and the ratifications shall 
be deposited at The Hague as soon as all the powers mentioned in 


article 15 and in the table annexed are in a position to do so. 

The deposit of the ratifications shall take place, in any case, on the 
‘30th June, 1909, if the powers which are ready to ratify furnish nine 
judges and nine deputy judges to the court, qualified to validly consti- 
tute a court. If not, the deposit shall be postponed until this condi- 
tion is fulfilled 

A minute of the deposit of ratifications shall be drawn up, of which 
a certified copy shall be forwarded through the diplomatic channel, 
to each of the powers referred to in the first paragraph. (Sce art. 8 
of the additional protocol, post, p. 207.) 

ARTICLE 53 


fhe powers referred to in article 15 and in the table annexed are 
entitled to sign the present convention up to the deposit of the ratifi- 
cations contemplated in paragraph 2 of the preceding article. 

After this deposit they can at any time adhere to it, purely and 
simply (See art. 9 of the additional protocol, post, p. 207.) A power 


wishing to adhere, notifies its intention in writing to the Netherlands 
Govermment, transmitting to it, at the same time, the act of adhesion, 
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which shall be deposited in the archives of the said Government. The 
latter shall send, through the diplomatic channel, a certified copy of 
the notification and of the act of adhesion to all the powers referred 
to in the preceding paragraph, informing them of the date on which it 
has received the notification. 

ARTICLE 54. 

The present convention shall come into force six months from the 
ae of the ratifications contemplated in article 52, paragraphs 1 
and 2, 

The adhesions shall take effect 60 days after notification of such 
adhesion has been received by the Netherlands Government or as soon 


as possible on the expiration of the period contemplated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

The international court shall, however, have jurisdiction to deal 
with prize cases decided by the national courts at any time after the 


deposit of the ratifications or of the receipt of the notification of the 
adhesions. In such cases the period fixed in article 28, paragraph 2, 
shall only be reckoned from the date when the convention comes into 
force as regards a power which has ratified or adhered. 

ARTICLE 55. 

_ The present convention shall remain in force for 12. years from the 
time it comes into force, as determined by article 54, paragraph 1, even 
in the case of powers which adhere subsequently. 

It shall be renewed tacitly from six years to six years unless de- 
nounced. 
Denunciation must be notified in writing, at least one 


\ : year before 
the expiration of each of the periods mentioned in thi 


two preceding 


paragraphs, to the Netherlands Government, which will inform al! the 
other contracting powers. 

Denunciation shall only take effect in regard to the power which 
has notified it. The convention shall remain in force in the case of 


the other contracting powers, provided that their participation in the 
appointment of judges is sufficient to allow of the composition of the 
court with nine judges and nine deputy judges. 

ARTICLE 56. 

In case the present convention is rot in operation as regards all the 
powers referred to in article 15 and the annexed table, the adminis- 
trative council shall draw up a list on the lines of that article and table 
of the judges and deputy judges through whom the contracting powers 
will share in the composition of the court. The times allotted by the 
sald table to judges who are summoned to sit in rota will be redis- 
tributed between the different years of the six-year period in such a 
way that, as far as possible, the number of the judges of the court in 
each year shail be the same. If the number of deputy judges is greater 
than that of the judges, the number of the latter can be completed by 
deputy judges chosen by lot among those powers which do not nomi- 
nate a judge, 

The list drawn up in this way by the administrative council shall be 
notified to the contracting powers. It shall be revised when the number 
the result of 


of these powers is modified as adhesions or denunciations, 

The change resulting from an adhesion is not made until the first 
January after the date on which the adhesion takes effect, unless the 
adhering power is a belligerent power, in which case it can ask to be 
at once represented in the court, the provisions of article 16 being, 


moreover, applicable if nec: 
When the total number 


quorum. 





is less than 11, 7 judges form a 


ARTICLE 5 

Two years before the expiration of each period referred to in para- 
graphs 1 and 2 of article 55 any contracting power can demand a 
modification of the provisions of article 15 and of the annexed table, 
relative to its participation in the composition of the court. The de- 
mand shall be addressed to the administrative council, which will exam- 


ine it and submit to all the powers proposals as to the measures io be 
adopted, The powers shall inform the administrative council of cheir 
decision with the least possible delay. The result shall be at once, and 
at least 1 year and SO days before the expiration of the said period 
of 2 years, communicated to the power which made the demand. 

When necessary, the modifications adopted by the powers shall come 


into force from the commencement of the fresh period. 


SIGNATURES AND RESERVATIONS, 
{The deposit of ratifications provided for in art. 52, par. 2, bas not 
taken place,] 

Both the 1907 convention and the 1910 additional protocol have been 
signed by the following powers: 

Argentine Republic, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Bolivia, Bulgaria, 

Chile,” Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, France, Germany, Great 

Britain, Guatemala, Haiti, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, 


yet 


Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Peru, Portugal, Salvador, Siam, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United States, and Uruguay. 
Reservations: Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Persia, Sal- 


vyador, Siam, Turkey, and Uruguay signed the convention with reserva- 
tion of article 15. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the much-discussed question of war- 
ships or auxiliaries in neutral waters, I herein insert the find- 
ings of The-Hague conference on the “ Rights and Duties of 
Neutral Powers in Naval War,” as adopted October 18, 1907. 

ARTICLE 1. 

Belligerents are bound to respect the sovereign rights of neutral 
powers and to abstain, in neutral territory or neutral waters, from any 
act which would, if knowingly permitted by any power, constitute a 
violation of neutrality. 

ARTICLE 2. 

Any act of hostility, including capture and the exercise of the right 
of search, committed by belligerent warships in the territorial waters of 
a neutral power, constitutes a violation of neutrality and is strictly 
forbidden. 

ARTICLE 3, 

When a ship has been captured in the territorial waters of a neutral 
yower this power must employ, if the prize is still within its jurisdic- 
Pion, the means at its disposal to release the prize with its officers and 
crew and to intern the prize crew. 

If the prize is not in the jurisdiction of the neutral power, the captor 
Government, on the demand of that power, must liberate the prize with 
its officers and crew. 

ARTICLE 4, 

A prize court can not be set up by a belligerent on neutral territory 

or on a vessel in neutral waters, 
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ARTICLE 5 
Belligerents are forbidden to use neutral ports and wate sa nt 
of naval operations against their adversaries, and in p ir to erect 
wirel telegraph tation rv any apparatus for the | p of con 
municating with the lligerent forces on land o 
\ ICL} 
The supply, in any manner, directly or indirectly yar t p er 
to a belligerent power or warships, ammunition, or war mi 
kind whatever is rbidden. 
ARTICLI 
A neutral power |} oft muna oO pl t th eXDo ( r 
the use of eith elligeren ‘ irmis, amma tion, or 
anything which could I to arm ( 
ricLE 
en Is ound to pie th mean ¢ 
i ‘ f or arming ol any ve thin its juris on 
1 I I e is infended to crulse or engag He l 
1 | ( with which that tio nt i ‘ ‘ 
( tispia th Baal ! | ice ft Dl t the ‘ rteure 
‘ ( I nied 1 rui el } t 
had been adapted en \ { 
Aki \ 
\ 
A I ' ve ipply i ] } 1] to t} tw 
cond ) restriction ol D hibition mv , ‘ 1 
ac into pol ‘ terse or te te ent 
warships or of their pr s 
Neverthele 3 itral power 1 \ orbid a lligerent h 
ha iled to cont i to the orders and re | ‘ mad t h 
has violated neuti t to ent s ports « roadstead 
t 
\ CLI 1 
(See the d ra ns ¢ Furkey as to the Dardanell ind B 
The neutrality of power is not affected by the mere ] g I 
lis torlal \ ‘ of warships or pri eclonging t t 
ARTICLI 
(Ger made reservation oi ! le 11.) 
A neutral power 1 tllow belligerent warships t ) 
pil 
\ cl 
(The Do nican Repu Geiman Persi ind Siar rile ! 
( rticle 12.) 
In the absence : il provision to the contrary it I eg 
tion of a neutra we wlligerent warship re not permitted ! 
in the ports, 1 steads, or territorial waters of the said powet ! 
than t hours, exce nm the cases covered by the pres 


ARTICLE 
(Germany made reservation of article 13.) 

If a power which has been informed of the outbreak o rostilities 
learns that a belligerent warship is in one of its ports o1 midstead 
ov in its territorial waters, it must notify th tid ship to ck 
24 hours or within the time prescribed by local regulation 


ARTICLE 14. ° 





A belligerent warship may not prolong its st in a ne il port 
beyond the permissible time except on account of damage or stress ot 
weather, It must depart as soon as the cause of the delay is at an end, 

The regulations as to the question of the length of time which these 
vessels may remain in neutral ports, roadsteads, or waters do not ppl 
to warships devoted exclusively to religious, scientific, or philanthropt 
purpose (China may reservation of this paragraph.) 

e ARTICLE 
In the absence of special provisions to the contrary in the legisla 


tion of a neutral power, the maximum number of warships belonging to 


a belligerent which may be in one of the ports or roadsteads « that 
power simultaneous:y shal] be three. 
ARTICLE 16, 
When warships belonging to both belligerents are present simu 


less than 24 
to 


taneously in a neutral port or roadstead, a period of not 
hours must elapse between the departure of the ship belonging 
belligerent and the departure of the ship belonging to the other 
The order of departure is determined by the order of arriva 
the ship which arrived first is so circumstanced that an 
its stay is permissible. 
A belligerent warship may not leave a neutral port or roadstead unti 


24 hours after the departure of a merchant-ship flying the flag of its 
ndvyersary. 


one 


l, unless 


extension 


ARTICLE 17. 


In neutral ports and roadsteads belligerent warships may only ¢ 
out such repairs as are absolutely necessary to render them seaworthy, 
and may not add in any manner whatsoever to their fighting force. 
The local authorities of the neutral power shall decide what repairs are 
necessary, and these must be carried out with the least possible delay. 

ARTICLE 

Belligerent warships may not make use of neutral ports, roadsteads, 
or territorial waters for replenishing or increasing thelr supplies of war 
material or their armament or for completing their crews, 


irry 


18. 


ARTICLE 19 


Britain, Japan, Persia, and 
article 19.) 


ligerent warships may only revictual in neutral ports or roadsteads 
to bring up their supplies to the peace standard. 

Similariy these vessels may only ship sufficient fuel to enable them 
to reach the nearest port in their own country. They may, on the 
other hand, fill up their bunkers, built to carry fuel, when in neutral 
countries which have adopted this method of determining the amount 
of fuel to be supplied. 

If, in accordance with the law of the neutral.power, the ships are not 
supplied with coal within 24 hours of their arrival, the permissible 
duration of their stay 


(China, Great Siam made reservation of 


Pol 
ei 


is extended by 24 hours. 
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The present co ntion shall be ra 
The ratifieations shall be deposit« rhe tag 
The tirst deposit of rat tion shall be record 
signed by the representatives of the powers wh p 
and by the Nethe ind minister for foreign aft . 
The subsequent deposits of ratifications shall ‘ p 
a written notification addressed to the Nether LG 
accompanied by the instrument of ratification 
A duly certified copy of the proce verbal relati te t} first denosit 
of ratifications, of th ratifications mentioned in th preced } 
graph, as welt as of the instruments of rati it hal at o1 
sent by the Netherland Government, thro the d n chan! 
to the powers invited to the Second Veace ¢ nce s well as to the 
other powers which have adhered to the nvention In th ! 
templated in the preceding paragraph, the said Gover t sha : 
them at the same time of the date on which it re ed the not 
ARTICLE 
Nonsignatory powers may adhere to the present nmvention 
The power which desires to adhere notifies in writing its intention 
to the Netherland Government, forwarding to it the act of adhe 
which shall be deposited in the archives of the said Government 
That Government shall at once transmit to all the other powers a 
duly certified copy of the notification as well as of the act of ad! 
mentioning the date on which it received the notification. 
ARTICLE 
The present convention shall come into force, in th ’ 
powers which were a party to the first deposit of the ra it 3, 60 
days after the date of the procés verbal of that deposit, and in t} 
case of the powers who ratify subsequently or whe adhere, 60 i 
after the notification of their ratification or of th I ion has I 
received by the Netherland Government 
ARTICLE 
In the event of one of the contracting powers wishing to denoun 
the present convention, the denunciation shall notified in writing to 
the Netherland Government, who shall at once commug@icate a duly 
certified copy of the notification to all the o her powers informing them 


of the date on which it was received 








I'he denunciation shall only have effect in regard to the notifying 
power, and a1 year after the notification has been made to the 
: ! nd Government 

ARTICLE 33. 
egister kept by the Netherland Ministry of Foreign Affairs shall 
© the date of the deposit of ratification made 7 article 29, para- 
rape > and 4, as well as the date on which the notifications of 
lhesion (art. 30, par. 2) o- of denunciation (art. 32, par. 1) have been 


i 


I ived 
Mach contracting power is entitled 
to be 


In 


to have access to this register and 
upplied with duly certified extracts. 7 
faith whereof the plenipotentiaries have appended their signatures 


io the present convention 

Done at The Hague the 18th October, 1907, in a single copy, which 
hall remain depe | in the archives of the Netherland Government, 
and duly certified coy if which shall be sent, through the diplomatic 
hannel, to the powese vhich have been invited to the Second Peace 
Conference 

{iHere follow signatures.] 

RATIFICATIONS, 

rt oregoing convention was ratified by the following signatory 
powers on the dates indicated: 

Austria-Ilungary, November 27, 1909. 

belgium, August 8, 1910, 

Brazil, January 5, 1914. 

Denmark, November 27, 1909, 


October 7, 
November 
March 15, 1911. 
IHtaiti, February 2, 1910. 

Japan, December 13, 1911. 
Luxemburg, September 5, 
Mexico, November 
Netherlands 
Norway, 
Panama, 


France, 
Germany, 
Guatemala, 


1910, 
27, 1909. 


1912. 
L909, 


OT 


27, 1909. 


or 
mi, 


November 
September 19, 1910. 
September 11, 1911. 
Portugal, April 13, 1911. 
Roumania, March 1, 1912. 
Russia, November 27, 1909. 
Salvador, November 27, 1909. 
Siam, March 12, 1910. 
Sweden, November 27 


27, 1909. 
Switzerland, May 12, 1910. 


Two years after The Hague conference upon the motion of 


Great Britain a conference of nations was held at London for 
the purpose of agreeing upon a code of rights wpon the sea. The 


work of this famous conference is known as the declaration of 
London. While it is true that not all the countries ratified the 
work of the conference, the document is illuminating at this time. 
I here insert that portion which touches the rights upon the sea 
of both neutral and belligerent powers. Since the declaration had 
not been ratified by all the countries, including England, our 
Government soon after the outbreak of the war addressed a note 
simultaneously to the belligerents asking whether they would 
adopt the declaration of London as the rule for naval action 
toward neutrals: 
(The Secretary of State to the American ambassador at London.) 


Mr. Kryan instructs Mr. Page to inquire whether the British Goy- 
ernment is willing to agree that the laws of naval warfare as laid down 
by the declaration of London of 1909 shall be applicable to naval war- 
fare during the present conflict in Europe, provided that the Govern- 
ments with whom Great Britain is or may be at war also agree to such 
application. Mr. Bryan further instructs Mr. Page to state that the 
Government of the United States believes that an acceptance of these 
laws by the belligerents would prevent grave misunderstandings which 
may arise as to the relations between neutral powers and the belligerents, 
Mr. Bryan adds that it is earnestly hoped that this inquiry may receive 
favorable consideration. 

The note was addressed on the 6th of August, 1914. 

On the 22d of August England replied as follows: 

(The of state for foreign affairs ad interim to the American 
ambassador. ) 


secretary 


Your Excritency: On the 7th instant you were so good as to 
nddress to me a note inquiring, pursuant to instructions from the Secre 
tary of State at Washington, whether His Majesty’s Government were 
willing to agree that the laws of naval warfare, as laid down by the 
declaration of London, 1909, should be applicable to naval warfare 
during the present European conflict, provided that the Governments 


with whom Great Britain is at war, or with whom her relations are not 
normal, also agree to such application 


Your excellency added that it was the belief of your Government 
that the acceptance of these laws by the belligerents would prevent the 
possibility of grave misunderstanc Ings as to the relations between 
belligerents and neutrals 

I have the honor to inform your excellency that His Majesty's 
Giovernment, who attach great importance to the views expressed in 
your ex lency’s note and are animated by a keen desire to consult 
so fal s possible the interests of neutral countries, have given this 
matter their most careful consideration, and have pleasure in stating 
that they have decided to adopt generally the rules of the declaration 
in question, subject to certain modifications and additions which they 
judge indispensable to the efficient conduct of their naval operations 
A detailed explanation of these additions and modifications is contained 
in the inclosed memorandum 

The necessary ste] to carry the above decision into effect have now 
been taken by the issue of an order in council, of which I have the 
honor to inclose copies herein for your excellency’s information and 


for transmission to your Government, 
1 may add that His Majesty's Government, in deciding to adhere to 
t} rules of the declaration of London, subject only to the aforesaid 
modifications and additions, have not waited to learn the intentions of 
the enemy Governments, but have been actuated by a desire to ter- 
tainate at the earliest moment the condition of uncertainty which has 
been prejudicing the interests of neutral trade. 
I have, ete 
BE. 


A. CROWRB. 





ee er 
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England having rejected the declaration of London, our Gov- 
ernment sent the following note, withdrawing our suggestions: 


(The Secretary of State ad interim to the American ambassador at 
London.) 


Inasmuch as_ the British Government consider that the conditions 
of the present European conflict make it impossible for them to accept 
without modification the declaration of London, you are requested to 
inform His Majesty's Government that in the circumstances the Gov- 
ernment of the United States feels obliged to withdraw its suggestion 
that the declaration of London be adopted as a temporary code of 
naval warfare to be observed by belligerents and neutrals during the 
present war ; that, therefore, this Government will insist that the rights 
and duties of the United States and its citizens in the present war be 
defined by the existing rules of international law and the treaties of 
the United States irrespective of the provisions of the declaration of 
London; and that this Government reserves to itself the right to enter 
& protest or demand in each case in which those rights and duties so 
defined are violated or their free exercise interfered with by the author- 
ities of His Britannic Majesty’s Government. . 

LANSING 

It will be noted that a fixed list of articles as contraband 
was enumerated. Articles 22 and 23 specified what should 
be regarded as contraband and article 28 declared what should 
not be contraband. 


CONTRABAND OF WAR, 


Article 22. 


The following articles may, without notice, be treated 


’ as contraband 
of war, under the name of absolute contraband: 


(1) Arms of all kinds, including arms for sporting purposes, and 
their distinctive component parts. 

(2) Projectiles, charges, and cartridges of all kinds, and their dis- 
tinctive component parts. 

(3) Powder and explosives especially prepared for use in war. 

(4) Gun mountings, limber boxes, limbers, military wagons, field 


forges, and their distinctive component parts. 
(5) Clothing and equipment of a distinctively military character. 
(6) All kinds of harness of a distinctively military character. 
(7) Saddle, draft, and pack animals suitable for use in war. 


(8) Articles of camp equipment, and their distinctive component 
parts, 

(9) Armor plates. 

(10) Warships, including boats, and their distinctive component 


parts of such a nature that they can only be used on a vessel of war. 

(11) Implements and apparatus designed exclusively for the manu- 
facture of munitions of war, for the manufaciure or repair of arms, or 
war material for use on land or sea, 

Article 28 

Articles exclusively used for war may be added to the list of abso- 
lute contraband by a declaration, which must be notified. 

Such notification must be addressed to the Governments of other 
powers or to their representatives accredited to the power making the 
declaration. A_ notification made after the outbreak of hostilities 
addressed only to neutral powers 

Article 24. 
The following articles, susceptible of use in war as well as for pur- 


is 


poses of peace, may, without notice, be treated as contraband of war, 
under the name of conditional contraband: 

(1) Foodstuffs. 

(2) Forage and grain, suitable for feeding animals. 

(3) Clothing, fabrics for clothing, and boots and shoes, suitable for 
use in war. 

(4) Gold and silver in coin or bullion; paper money. 

(5) Vehicles of all kinds available for use in war, and their com- 
ponent parts. 

(6) Vessels, craft, and boats of all kinds; floating docks, parts of 
docks and their component parts. ° 


(7) Railway material, both fixed and rolling stock, and materia! for 
telegraphs. wireless telegraphs, and telephone. 


(8) Balloons and flying machines and their distinctive component 
parts, together with accessories and articles recognizable as intended 
for use in connection with balloons and flying machines. 

(9) Fuel; lubricants. 


(10) Powder and explosives not specially prepared for use in war. 
(11) Barbed wire and implements for fixing and cutting the same, 


(12) Horseshoes and shoeing materials. 

(13) Harness and saddlery. 

(14) Field glasses, telescopes, chronometers, and all kinds of nau- 
tical instruments. 


Article 25. 

Articles susceptible of use in war as well as for purposes of peace, 
other than those enumerated in articles 22 and 24, may be added to the 
list of conditional contraband by a declaration, which must be notited 
in the manner provided for in the second paragraph of article 23 

Article 26. 

If a power waives, far as it concerned, the right to treat as 
contraband of war an article comprised in any of the classes enumer- 
ated in articles 22 and 24, such intention shall be announced by a 
declaration, which must be notified in the manner provided for in the 


9° 


ond paragraph of article 23 





so is 


SK 
Article 27. 
Articles which are not susceptible of use in war may not be declared 
contraband of war. 
x 


Article 


The following may not be declared contraband of war: 

(1) Raw cotton, wool, silk, jute, flax, hemp, and other raw 
of the textile industries, and yarns of the same. 

(2) Oil seeds and nuts; copra. 

(3) Rubber, resins, gums, and laces; hops, 

(4) Raw hides and horns, bones, and ivory. 

(5) Natural and artificial manures, including 
phates for agricultural purposes. 

(6) Metallic ores. 

(7) Earths, clays, lime, 
and tiles. 

(8) Chinaware and glass. 

(9) Paper and paper-making materials, 


materials 


nitrates and phos- 


chalk, stone, including marble, bricks, slates, 
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(10) Soap, paint, and colors, including articles exclusively used in 
their manufacture, and varnish. 

(11) Bleaching powder, soda ash, caustic seda, salt cake, ammonia, 
sulphate of ammonia, and sulphate of copper. 


(12) Agricultural, mining, textile, and printing machinery. 

(13) Preeious and semiprecious stones, pearls, mother-of-pearl, and 
coral. 

(14) Clocks and watches other than chronometers. 

(15) Fashion and faney goods. 

(16) Feathers of all kinds, hairs, and bristles. . ; 

(17) Articles of household furniture and decoration; office furniture 


‘ 
and requisites. 
Article 29. 

Likewise the following may not be treated as contraband of war: 

(1) Articles serving exclusively to aid the sick and wounded. ‘They 
can, however, in case of urgent military necessity and subject to the 
payment of compensation, be requisitioned if their destination is that 
specified in article 30. ; ‘ 

(2) Articles intended for the use of the vessel in which they are 
found, as well as those intended for the use of her crew and passengers 
during the voyage. 

Article 30. 

Absolute contraband is liable to capture if it is shown to be destined 
to territory belonging to or occupied by the enemy, or to the armed 
forees of the enemy. It is immaterial whether the carriage of the 
goods is direct or entails transshipment or a subsequent transport by 
land 





irticte 31. 

Proof of the destination specified in article 30 is complete in the 
following cases: ’ 

(1) When the goods are documented for discharge in an cnemy 
port, or for delivery to the armed forces of the enemy. 

(2) When the vessel is to call at enemy ports only, or when she is 
in touch at any enemy port or meet the armed forces of the enemy 
before reaching the neutral port for which the goods in question are 
documented. 

Article 32. 

When a vessel is carrying absolute contraband her papers are con- 
clusive proof as to the voyage on which she is engaged, unless she is 
found clearly out of the course indicated by her papers and unable to 
give :ndequate reasons to justify such deviation. 

irticle 

Conditional contraband is liable to capture if it is shown to be 
destined for the use of the armed forces or of a Government depart 
ment of the enemy State, unless in this latter case the circumstances 
show that the goods can not in fact be used for the purposes of war 
in progress. This latter exception does not apply to a consignment 
coming under article 24 (4). 

irticle 3}. 

The destination referred to in article 33 is presumed to exist if the 
goods are consigned to enemy authorities, or to a contractor estab 
lished in the enemy country, who, as a matter of common know!l- 
edge, supplies articles of this kind to the enemy. A similar pre 
sumption arises if the goods are consigned to a fortified place belong- 
ing to the enemy, or other place serving as a base for the armed 
forces of the enemy. No such presumption, however, arises in the 
case of a merchant vessel! bound for one of these places if it is 
sought to prove that she herself is contraband. ; 

In cases where the above presumptions do not arise the destination 
is presumed to be innocent ; 

The presumptions set up by this article may be rebutted 

Article 35. 

Conditional contraband is not liable to capture, except when found 
on board a vessel bound for territory belonging to or oceupied by the 
enemy, or for the armed forces of the enemy, and when it is net to be 
discharged in an intervening neutral port. 

The ship’s papers are conelusive proof both as to the voyage on 
which the vessel is engaged and as to the port of discharge of the 
goods, unless she is found clearly out of the course indicated by her 
papers, and unable to give adequate reasons to justify such deviation. 

Article 36. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of article 35, conditional contra- 
band, if shown to have the destination referred to in article 33, is 
liable to capture in cases where the enemy country has no seaboard. 

{rticle 37 

A vessel carrying goods liable to capture as absolute or conditional 
contraband may be captured on the high seas or in the territorial 
waters of the belligerents throughout the whole of her voyage, éven if 
she is to touch at a port of call before reaching the hostile destination. 

Article 88. 

A vessel may not be captured on the ground that she has ca 
contraband on a previous oceasion if such carriage is in point of 
at an end. 

irticle 39. 

Contraband goods are liable to condemnation 

{rticle 40. 

A vessel carrying contraband may be condemned if the contraband 
reckoned either by value, weight, volume, or freight, forms mo than 
half the cargo. 

Article 41. 

If a vessel carrying contraband is released, she may be condemned 
to pay the costs and expenses incurred by the captor in respect of the 
proceedings in the national prize court and the custody of the ship and 
cargo dufing the proceedings. 





{rticle 42 

Goods which belong to the owner of the contraband’ and are on board 

the same vessel are liable to condemnation. 
irticle 43. 

If a vessel is encountered at sea while unaware of the outbreak of 
hostilities or of the declaration of contraband which applies to her 
cargo, the contraband can not be condemmed except on payment of 
compensation ; the vessel herself and the remainder of the cargo are 
not liable to condemnation or to the costs and expenses referred to in 
article 41. The same rule applies if the master, after becoming aware 
of the outbreak of hostilities or of the declaration of contraband, has 
had no opportunity of discharging the contraband. 


AST 


A vessel is deemed to be aware of the existence of a state of war 
or of a declaration of contraband, if she left a neutral port subsequently 
to the notification to the power to which such pert belongs at the out- 
break of hostilities or of the declaration of contraband, respectively, 
provided that such notification was made in sufficient time. A vessel 
is also deemed to be aware of the existence of a state of war if she left 
an enemy port after the outbreak of hostilities 

Article 44 

A vessel which has been stopped on the ground that she is carrying 
contraband, and which is not liable to condemnation on account of the 
proportion of contraband on board, may, when the circumstances per- 
mit, be allowed to continue her voyage if the master is willing to hand 
over the contraband to the belligerent warship. 

The delivery of the contraband must be entered by the captor on the 
log book of the vessel stopped, and the master must give the captor 
duly certified copies of all relevant papers. 

The captor is at liberty to destroy the contraband that has been 
handed over to him under these conditions. 





10. Great Britain modifies her contraband lists: 


British proclamation, October 29, 1914, revising the list of contra- 
band of war. 


Whereas on the 4th day of August, 1914, we did issue our royal procla- 
mation specifying the articles which it was our intention to treat as 
contraband of war during the war between us and the German Em- 
peror ; and 

Whereas on the 12th day of August, 1914, we did by our reyal proclama 
tion of that date extend our proclamation aforementioned to the war 
between us and the Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary: and 

Whereas on the 2ist day of September, 1914, we did by our royal 
proclamation of that date make certain additions to the list of articles 
to be treated as contraband of war: and 

Whereas it is expedient to consolidate the said lists and to make certain 
additions thereto: Now, therefore. 

We do hereby deelare, by and with the advice of our privy council, that 
the list of contraband contained in the schedules to our royal preclama 
tions of the 4th day of August and the 21st day of September afore- 
mentioned are hereby withdrawn and that in lieu thereof during the 
continuance of the war or until we do give further public notice the 
articles enumerated in Schedule I hereto will be treated! as aksolute con 
traband and the articles enumerated in Schedule II hereto will be treated 
conditional contraband. 


SCHEDULI 


1. Arms of all kinds, including arms for sporting purposes, and their 
distinctive component parts. 

2. Projectiles, charges, and cartridges of all kinds, and their dis- 
tinctive component parts. 

3. Powder and explosives specially prepared for use in war. 

t. Sulphuric acid. 

5. Gun mountings, limber boxes, limbers, military wagons, fie! 
and their distinctive component parts. 

6. Range finders and their distinctive component parts 

7. Clothing and equipment of a distinctively military character. 

8. Saddle, draft, and pack animals suitable for use in war 

9. All kinds of harness of a distinctively military character. 

10. Articles of camp equipment and their distinctive component parts, 

11. Armor plates, 

12. Hematite iron ore and hematite pig iron. 

15. Tron parstes. 
Nickel ore and nickel. 


“ 


t 
5. Ferrochrome and chrome ore. 
6. Copper, unwroucht. 
7. Lead, pig, sheet, or pips 
8. Aluminum. 
19. Ferrosilica. 
20. Barbed wire and implements for fixing and cutting the same. 
21. Warships, including boats ani their distinctive component parts 
of such a nature that they can only be used on a vessel of war : 
22 ift of all kinds and their 





22. Aeroplanes, airships, balloons, and air¢ 
component parts. together with accessories and articles rect 
as intended for use in connection with balloons and aircraft 


“ ible 


23. Motor vehicles of all kinds and their component part 
24. Motor tires; rubber. ee 
25. Mineral oils and motor spirit, except lubricating oils 





26. Implements and apparatus designed exclusively f 
ture of munitions of war, for the manufacture or repa 
war material for use on land and sea 





of arms, or 


SCHEDULE t. 


1. Foodstuffs. 


2. Forage and feedings stuff for animals 
3. Clothing, fabrics for clothing, and boots and sho titable for use 


in war. 

4. Gold and silver in coin or Dulliou ; paper money. 

5. Vehicles of all kinds, other than motor vehicle ’ ble for use 
in war, and their component parts. 

6. Vessels, craft, and boats of all kinds; floating docks, parts of 
and their component parts. 








7. Railway materials, both fixed and rolling sto i us for 
telegraphs, wireless telegraphs, and telephones 

8. Fuel, other than mineral oils. Lubricants 

9. Powder and explosives not specially prepar rou n war 

10. Sulphur. 

11. Glycerine. 

12. Horseshoes and shoeing materials. 

13. Harness and saddlery. 

14. Hides of all kinds, dry pigskins ‘ dress . 
undressed or dressed, suitabl iddlery, Ss, or! t ts 

15. Field glasses, telescopes, chronomet i nautical 





instruments. 


11. Modifving the declaration of London the question of 
contraband. 





British order in council, Oct . 1914, adopting the decla 
ration of London, exclusive of the of contraband and noncontra 
band, and inclusive of certain other itions 


Whereas by an order in council, dated the 20th day of August, 1914, 
His Majesty. was pleased to declare that during the present hostilities 
the convention known as the Declaration of London should, subject 
to certain additions and modifications therein specified, be adopted 

Government; and 





and put in force by His Majesty's 


28 


care 























Where the id additions and modifications were rendered necessary 
tI I il conditions of the present war; and 

Whe t is cde le and sonable now to reenact the said order in 

council with ndments in order to minimize, so far as possible, the 

n f nes ith innocent neutral trade occasioned by the war: Now, 

t Il \ ty, by and with t advice of his privy couneil, 

pole d to ord and it is hereby ordered, as follows: 

Ls a | ! host , the provis of tl onvention 

1 as the Deel tion of London shall, subject to the exclusion of 
! ts of contraband and noncontraband, and to the modifications 
ereinafte t out e adopted and put in force by His Majesty’s Gov 
rnment 

The modi I 1 { 

(i) A on \ indicating neutral destination, 
which notwit ! the stination shown on the papers proceeds 
to an ene ‘ le to capture and condemnation if she is 
encount f the end of her next voyage. 

( I ition referred to in article 33 of the said 4 tio) 
! t ! resumptions laid down in article e pre 

I rd are onsigned to or f{¢ n ent of t 
ene 
N ndit the provisions of artic] » of the said decla 
I nd nal contraband si ! liable to capture on board a 
nad ul -_ 1 ds are consigned ‘ te der,” or 

I ip pry do not show who is the consignee of the oods, ot 
f ey st ! nee f the ods in territory belonging to or occu 

d iy tl ‘ 

» In ‘ ve ‘ ecedin paragraph iii) if hal 
li n t ‘ of \ dds to prove that their destination w 
init hit 

Where | 1 to the satisfaction of one of ITi Majesty 
principal crelarie of stat that the enem Governinent is drawil 

ipyoti f it irmed f es from or through a neutral country, he mi 
d t that in respec f ships bound for a port in that country, articl 
> 6of th d declai n hall not apply Such direction shall be 
i n London Gazette and shall operate until the same is with 
drawn So lon iS su direction is in force, a vessel which is carry 
ui onditiona ontraband to a port in that country shall not be im 
mun from capture 

3. Th der in council of the 20th August, 1914, directing the adop 
tion and enforcement during the present hostilities of the convention 
known as the Declaration of London, subject to the additions and modi 
hewnti therein speciiie 1, is hereby repealed, 

{ i rder may be cited as “the Declaration of London order in 
council, No 1914 

And the lords commissioners of His Majesty's treasury, the lord 
commissioners of the admiralty, and each of ILis Majesty principal 

retarle of ate, the pre ident of the probate, divorce, and ad 
miralty divisic of the high court of justice, all other judges of His 
Majesty's prize courts, and all governors, officers, and authorities whom 
it may concern, are to give the necessary directions herein as to them 
may espectively appertain 

12. Two months later, December 23, Britain again changed 
her list of contraband, as follows: 

Whereas on the 4th day of August, 1914, we did issue our royal 
proclamation specifying the articles which it was our intention to 
treat as contraband of war during the war between us and the German 
Kmperor ; and 

Whereas on the 12th day of August, 1914, we did by our royal procla 
mation of that date extend our proclamation aforementioned to the wa 
between us and the Kmperor of Austria, King of Hungary; and 

Whereas on the 21st day of September, 1914, we did by our royal 
proclamation of that date make certain additions to the list of articlk 
to be treated as contraband of war; and 

Whereas on the 29th day of October, 1914, we did by our roya 
proclamation of that date withdraw the said lists of contraband and 
substitute therefor the lists contained in the schedules to the said 
proclamation; and 


| 
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SCHEDULE I, 


1. Arms of all kinds, including arms for spon 
distinctive component parts. 

2. Projectiles, charges, and 
tinctive component parts. 

3. Powder and explosives specially prepared 
4. Ingredients of explosives, 


cartridges of a 


acetone, calcium acetate and all other metallic 
sium nitrate, the fractions of the distillatio 
between benzol and cresol, inclusive, aniline, 


aniline, ammonium 
barium chlorate 
calcium nitrate, 


sodium 
nitrate, 


perchlorate, 
ammonium 
mercury. 


perch 

















cyanamide, 


‘ting purposes, and their 


il kinds and their dis 


for use in war. 


viz, nitric acid, sulphurie acid, glycerine, 


acetates, sulphur, potas- 
n products of coal tar 
methylaniline, dimethyl- 
lorate, sodium chlorate, 
potassium chlorate, 


o. Resinous products, camphor, and turpentine (oil and spirit). 
6. Gun mountings, limber boxes, limbers, military wagons, field forges, 
and their distinctive component parts. 
7. Range finders and their distinctive component parts. 
&. Clothing and equipment of a distinctively military character. 
9%. Saddle, draft, and pack animals suitable for use in war. 
10, All kinds of harne of a distinctive military character. 
11. Articles of camp equipment and their distinctive component 
parts, 
12. Armor plates. 
13. erro alloys, inciuding ferrotungsten, ferromolybdenum, ferr« 
manganese, ferrovanadium, ferrochrome, 
14. The following metals: Tungsten, molybdenum, vanadium, nickel, 
selenium, cobalt, hematite, pig iron, manganese. 
15. Th following ores: Wolframite, scheelite, molybdenite, man- 
e ore, nickel ore, chrome ore, hematite iron, zine ore, lead or 
uxite. 
6. Aluminum, alumina, and salts of aluminum. 
7. Antimony, together with the sulphides and oxides of antimony. 
S. Copper, unwrought and part wrought, and copper wire. 
%. Lead, pig, sheet, or pipe. 
20, Barbea wire and implements for fixing and cutting the same. 
21. Warship including boats and their distinctive component parts 
of such nature that they can only be used on a vessel of war. 
‘ Submarine sound-signaling apparatus 
Aeroplanes, airships, balloons, and aircrafts of all kinds, and 
component parts, together with accessories and articles recog 





ble 


as intended for us« 
$. Motor vehicles of all kinds and their cor 





in connection with balloons and aircraft. 


nponent parts. 


25. Tires for motor vehicles and for cycles, together with articles 
of materials especially adapted for use in the manufacture or repair 
of tires. 

26. Rubber (including raw, waste, and reclaimed rubber) and goods 
made wholly of rubber. 

27. Iron pyrites. 

28. Mineral oils and motor spirit, except lubricating oils. 

29. Implements and apparatus designed exclusively for the manu- 
facture of munitions of war, for the manufacture or repair of arms, 
or war material for use on land and sea. 

SCHEDULE II. 

1. Foodstuffs. 

2. Forage and feeding stuffs for animals. 

3. Clothing, fabrics for clothing, and boots and shoes suitable for 
use in war. 

4. Gold and silver in coin or bullion; paper money. 

5. Vehicles of all kinds, other than motor vehicles, available for use 
in war, and their component parts. 

6. Vessels, craft, and boats of all kinds; floating docks, parts of 
docks, and their component parts. 


7. Railway materials, both fixed and rolling 


stock, and materials for 


telegraphs, wireless telegraphs, and telephones. 
&. Fuel, other than mineral oils. Lubricants. 
9. Power and explosives not specially prepared for use in war, 
10. Horseshoes and shoeing materials. 
11. Ilarness and saddlery 
12. Hides of all kinds, dry or wet; pigskins, raw or dressed; leather, 


underssed, or dressed, suitable for saddlery, harness, or 


1S. Field 
instruments, 


» 


' 
gz'asses, 


telescopes, chronometer, a 


traband, both absolute and conditional, a 
ber 5, 1915. 
absolute. It shows the 


tional class completely: 


intention of elin 


Contraband of war. 


Whereas it is expedient to make certain alterations in and additions 
to the aid list 
Now, therefore, we do hereby declare, by and with the advice of ow 
privy council, that the lists of contraband contained in the schedules 
to our royal proclamation of the 29th day of October aforementione: 
are hereby withdrawn, and that in lieu thereof during the continuance 
of the war or until we do give further public notice the articles 
enumerated in Schedule I hereto will be treated as absolute contraband, 
and the articles enumerated in Schedule Il hereto will be treated as 
conditional contraband, 
ABSOLUTE 
{Articles printed in it 
A B 
Num-|] 
ber of | 
rf | Articl 
cle in} 
thi 
hi 
| 
| 
1| Acetate 1, ¢ l other met tates 
| 
>| Acetate 
IE origin nash wa ebaniedbnbekedeachees bean tceds seeker 
1 Acetic et OCC OCTET COE EET ee SE 
PD. . indégpactakaledOuUts <b bik nkedseneesadeed pen <ecnednaeeaeeeetbaae 
‘ Acid 
i DR & c.de cont Khe hikes nh ene ds 0heSa weet e cs anh cmb bs kena | 
» Cart (phenol) and its mixture CEE TOR, « staswacaetinceceess 
9 a ee ores oat bbh addaetheee ‘ | 
HM OGRE. Coa tas 80 os Cech cadacs ales eee cae en haween en 
li FEROS . nis Rn-vcd CW ECRRTE RES Rabe dewhOR cape Saecwebereaetketdetwweeceekha 
Ie Sul WO ona acne dade ahd «eb bas mens bK AMS UCm oS 6s OU K6 OR NESE CEES ESROREOS ERS 
ls Acroplane wid their component parts, et 


CONTRABAND 


alics have been varied or withdrawn by later proclamations.] 


( D E 





Date of the 
proclamation | paragraph 
References and notes, first declaring | of Schedule 
article abso I in procla- 
lute contra- mation in 
band oe D 
Words initalics omitted May | Dec. 23,1914 4 

27,1915. Seealso No. 2 

| Oct 14,1915 f 
do oe & 
ieee eat GO wie aaa 8 
inten aaa eeae in | Dee. 23,1914 4 

eTrerTTrrrtT TT 1 Oct 14,1915 
GE DOU. GS cc ccnncanescednne do 8 
eccccasccseceasse do.. & 
(Wetebveennenns cxun in | 9 
SWs66400660e006060 Dee. 23,1914 4 
: Marana Sie alt | Oct. 29,1914 4 
See No hei Aug. 4,1914 ll 





I here print the compilation of articles scheduled 


It will be noted that 80 per ¢ 


| 
| Number of 


military boots. 


nd all kinds nautical 


ot 
as con- 
Ss compiled to Novem- 
ent of the articles are 


lination of the condi- 
F = 


Date of proe- | Number of 
lamation un- paragraph 
der which ar- | of Schedule 
ticle isnow {I in procla- 
| absolute con- | mation in 








} traband. column F, 
| 
|} Oct. 14,1915 4 
do.. . § 
ia tu'scae 8 
DO. cw its Ss 
G0s6 sacnal 5S 
ik cious | Ss 
GO. wucces S 
| sO es tae . 9 
| Mc nanee ° 8 
sGDe caivwec 
| Qik. nual 8 
| an 
GOwscnces 25 
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Contraband of war—Continued. 
ABSOLUTE CONTRABAND—continued. 
| 
A B ( | D> ] | G 
| 
| 
: Num-! Date of the Number of} Da f pr N ber of 
ber of] proclamation | paragrap! lama t para yh 
ar “le Referen na ‘ irst declarin fSchedul 1 \ edule 
cle im Article nee irticle [ in procla-| lin procia 
this | t n in in 
list. | val mn | 
| ' 
14 | Aircraft of all kinds and their component parts, togethe th accessor 1 ai See No. f { f f ) 1 1915 4 ‘ 
ticles recognizable as intended for use in connection with balloons a ift | 
15 | Aircraft of all kinds, including aeroplanes, airships, balloons and their com See No. 4 oO 14 : 
ponent parts together with accessories and article iitable for use in 
connection with aircraft 
16 | Airships and their component parts, et aes See No. 1 Au 1.1914 l 
17 | Alcohol, ethy! Oct. 14,191 8 x 


18 | Aleohol, methy! ; ‘ : ‘ 
19 | Alumina ; : m3. | ‘ 
20 | Aluminum 


On 29 4 1s i 
21 | Aluminum, salts of Dec. 2 4 l ke 
22 | Alundum (corundum, natural and artificial, in all form On 14,1 { i 
23 | Ammonia and its salts, whether simple or compound io < 7 io 

\ 

24 | Ammonia liquor.......... ; Se he od : M 11.1! io 
25 {mmonium nitrate. . Ri it See ee eRe ee ea i ] i \ / oO D f 
2b 4 mmoniu ) Br siacundnke ints On ee i eebsenane qr led in N 0 14 D 10 


27 Ammonium salt ; acai 7 ‘ ‘ et. 14,191 i . 
28 | Aniline ; ise say See J ) 1 . 
29, Aniline and its WOES, ccacacden xs ais 8 \ Ma 
Aniline and its derivati 
Animals, saddic, draft, 
Animals, saddle, draft wk, ah ! De % ava aceunadeeumee an : | I io i 
usé In wal r 
3 Animal hair of all kinds, and tops, noils and yarn inimal ha See *‘ Wool 
: Antimony, together with the sulphides and oxides of antimor ! 
\pparatus ind implements designed exclusivel } nanufact S N 151 \ 
nitions Ol war, or for the manula ire 

use on land or se 
st \pparatu omarine nd naling ) 2 
37. Armor plate Aug ' i ? 
38 Arms ofall kinds, including arms for sporting purpose id th ae 

component par 
(rms, imple 

repair 
{ Arseni compout 
il rsenical 
1 Asbesto 
Balata, any preparatior ntaining S 
Balloons and their component part 
irbed wir | ttre implements for fixing and u t Kos P 
rium chi | ) , 
sarium perchilor 
S saunrite 

9 | Belting, le 
‘| Benzine 














ri 
> 








be used on a vessel of w 
) Borneo rubber 
) Bromine 
5t Buffaloes les of 


( jum acetate dnd all other metallic acetates 


58 | Calcium carbide 
59 | Calcium nitrate ee ee See ee ceed wee I 
60 | Calves, skins of pie cae . M 
( Camp equipment, articles of, and their distinctive com 





one! ) Dist Oct ; & 
62, Camphor | and spirit 
{ Caoutcheuc, all substan mntainin ; tubt “ 
64 | Capsieum and peppers ! 
65 | Carbolic acid (phenol and its mixtures and deriy ve le 5 

i? 
66 | Carbon disulphide 
67 | Carbony! chloride (phosg 
OS Carborundum, in all form t 
69 | Cartridges of all kinds and their distinctive component part Dist tted O \ t. 1914 - 
VU Castor oO / ted ] 1 Vv i 
ee E aaades eee 
Sih: CaS ig ig ro tsicc i cccomangenteassGiees ode saa M 
72 | Caustic potash O ) ‘ \¢ 
73 | Caustic sod 5 
74 Celluloid . i 
] Charges of all kinds and their distinctive component part ** Dis Oo \ 1,191 - 
76 | Chlorate, barium ‘ : padeweius ; = 5 L) 2 { i 
7 Chlorate ssi? ——_- wren : I ied Pot D i 
) 

78 | Chlorate, sodium — eecccccecseccceece v 23,1 
79 Chloride, carbony! (phosgene). ...... tatwacardentea and Oct. 14,191 
8v | Chloride of tin Ee ‘ —_ “we Baad Mar ! 
81 | Chlorine O ! "1 
S82 Chrome ore , ; oO 20 { 
8 Clothing of a distinctively military character At 1914 





S4 | Coal tar, the 


tions of the distillation products of, beter 
inclusive 





> “ol a sol, Ne als N dale! Ve 


Oct. 14, 1915, wher 





of the products are specified 
viz: Benzol, toluol, xylol 
solvent naphtha, phenol 
carbolic acid resol 
naphthalene, their mix- | 


tures and derivatives; a1 
iline and its deriva 





NM 
S/ 


KN 





&D | 


v0 


Mi 


lt 
M1i 


11s 
119 























Contraband of war--Continued. 


ABSOLUTE CONTRABAND 


B 
Article. 
Coal tar, t ' ures of toluol derived from...................-- 
SRP 6s nn uw a0 at aicb ices pbs bes 6s ee ae READ Rad kin Sonwee echeeeads 
Copper, unwrought Sika k Aman eae eae oame me ima eamd 
Copper wrought and part wrought, and copper wire 
COROT, BLOTS GING COMING GF oo on.cs cocadcdiwssccccveccsnsntadniss 
CP DOING i566. 64s soxb cokers skank meenabes 
RI COG sas vi ccenu xen wvancd.ocb epee sd snned eae Pacer ens seeensrarnne 
Copper pyrite : ree ey 
Corundum, natural and artificial (alundum), in all forms...........- 
Cotton, raw, linters, co‘ton waste, and cotton yarns 
Cotton piece goods and other cotton products capable of bein ed in the 
manufacture of explosive 
Cresol s 
Cresol and its mixtures and derivatives 
( inamide 
Cyanide, sodium 
Cyel tires for 
{ c . 
n 
Kimery in all form ; 
Equipment of a distinctively military character 
Equipment, articles of camp, and their distinct component part 
Iither 
IKither, acetic 
Ethyl alcohol 
E’rplo 8 edicnts of Nitric acid, sulphurie acid, glycerine, acetone 
calcium acc te id all other metallic acetate sulphur fassium rate 
fractions of t d lation products of coal t hetive h and cresol, in 
Usive, nilime thylaniline, d methylaniline, ¢ ne perchlorate, 
odium perchlorate, sodium chlorate, barium chlorate, @ nium nitrate, 
cyanamide, potassium chlorate, calcium nitrate, mereury 
Explosives, materials used in the manufacture of, including: Nitrie acid and 
nitrates of all kinds; sulphuric acid; fumin uphuric id (oleum); acetic 
acid and acetates; barium chlorate and perchlorate: calcium acetate, nitrate, 
and carbide; potassium salts and caustic pota mmonitm salts and am 
monia liquor; caustic soda, sodium chlorate 1 perchlorate; mercury 
benzol, toluol, xylol, solvent naphtha, phen earboli id), cresol, 
naphthalene, and their mixtures and derivati iniline, and its deriv 
tives; glycerit wetone; acetic ether; ethyl aleo methyl alcohol; ether 
ulphur; ure yanamide; celluloid 
Explosives, the following forms of cotton capable of being used in the manu 
facture of, viz: Raw cotton, linters, cotton wast 1fon yarns, cotton piece 
goods, and other cotton product 
Explosives specia prepared for use in war 
Ferroalle including ferrotungsten, ferromo 1 ‘roma 
ferrovanadium, and ferrochrome 
NN a 
Ferroman i! 4 
Ferromol i 
he 
Ferrot igsten 
Ferrovanadium oa 
Field f nd the ive component part 
Flax 
rum ! acid (oleum 
i ne 
(10a 
Gu el 
( l id their d wtive component p 
Gutta-percl iny preparations containing.. 
Hematite iron ore 


Hematite pig iron 


Hair, amimal, ofall kinds, and tops, noils and yarns of animal hait 

Harness, all kinds of, of a distinctively military cl cter 

Ilemp 

lides of cattle, } lo und horse 

hide f 

I ulic | ithe 

ivd t ( dl 

biay rae pa designed exclusively for the manuf ture of muni 
ion t r the manufacture or repair of arms or of war material fot 
eon d or s¢ 

Implements, the r fi ind cutting barbed wire 

Jodidc, copper 

lodine and its compounds. .......... 

Iron, electrolytic 

Iron ore, hematite 

Iron, hematite pig 

Iron pyrite 

Jelutong rubber 

kK {pon 

Lathes and other machines or machine tools capable of being employed in 
the manufacture of munttions of war 

ORG, DUE, SOO, OT OE oo oon ck vbescccnsecee cop sctenongren 


I 
Lead ore 


C 


continued. 


References and notes 


See Nos. 268and 269. Varied | May 27,1915 


1915 


Oct. 14, 


See No. 88 
See No. 89 


Included in 
compounds, 


"ie 


*‘lodine and its 


Jet. 14, 1915. 





See No. 95 

Se Vos. 84 and 97 ’ 

See No. 84 | 

See No. 275 

Included in * Aniline and its 
derivatives,’ Oct. 14, 1915 
Distinctive omitted Oct 
lf, J , 

See No. 114 Refer to each 
ingredient for date when 
first declared contra 

See also No. 115 Refer to 
each material for dats 
When first de ired contra 

ind 
| 

Refer to Nos. 94 and 95 for | 
date when first declared | 
contraband 

Refer to each allov for date 
when first declared contra 
hand 
Vor fied 
mat 
D on 1Oct.1 

see Rubt 
Disiineti ) tted O / 
1915 

See Rubber’ 


See 


‘Wool” 


| 0 No 


See 


151... 


| Included in No. 144, Oct. 14, 


sec 


also No 


41 
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D E F G 
| 
Number of 
paragraph 


Date of the 
proclamation 
first declaring 
article abso- 

lute contra 

band. 


Date of proc- 
lamation un- 
of Schedule} der y“nich ar- 
Lin procla-| ticle is now 
mation in | absolute con 
column D traband. 


Number of 
| paragraph 
}of Schedule 
| 1 in procla- 

mation in 

column F, 














Or 14,1916 s 
Dec, 23,1914 | 14 ao 33 
Oct. 1914 16 | a 37 
Dec, 23,1914 18 | do.. 37 
Oct. 14,1915 37 | do... 37 
Mar. 11,1915 GOu<<. y 
Oct. 14,1915 Al ee cat or 4] 
do 41 do weares 41 
do 4 do. 4 
Aug. 20,1915 the s6 easel 20 
Oct 11,1915 | 20 ee ec adan 20 
Dec. 23,1914 ; ee “ 8 
Oct. 14,1915 | § i aaiereaee 8 
Dee, 23,1914 | { do ; 8 
Oct. 14,1915 | 9 a 9 
Dec. 23,1914 25 do 27 
Mar. 11,1915 pane a ga 17 
Dec. 23,1914 | f do 8 
Oct 14,1915 | 9 ee ot 9 
do. 9 a 9 
do 9 ae ed 9 
do z 33 do rr 33 
do ' 4 do. 
Aug. 4,1914 5 SPs «awd 
do & a 
! 
Oct 14,1915 | & do. Ss 
do 8 a | 8 
do | 8 ene 8 
Dec »1914 | D Sib nsbws woken oadbeseees aba eee 
| 
| 
| | 
Oct. 14,1915 | 8 | Oct. 14,1915 8 
| | 
-do 20 | | es ® 
| 
Aug. 4,1914 3 | .do.. 7 
Dec. 23,1914 | 13 Midas ses 40 
| 
Oct. 29,1914 15 Risenennn 40 
De 3, 1014 13 icecie 40 
do 13 do 40 
0 iv Midbecectpeve 
/ 
Dec. 23.1914 | 13 MO iceus 20 
:40.. 13  — 40 
Aug. 4,1914 | 4 do 11 
| 
Oct. 14,1915 21 Ds cactwe 21 
do s do... 8 
Dec. 23,1914 | 4 do..... 8 
M ee Dtedgunes do 17 
Oct. 14,1915 30) ee 30 
Au $1914 4 a nae il 
Oct. 14,1915 30 oe 0 
Oct. 29,1914 12 G0.ca. 41 
do... 12 lo.. 33 
Oct. 14,1915 | 19 do 19 
Aug 4,1914 6 ne 16 
Oct. 14,1915 | 21 Ri oike 21 
Mal 11,1015 GO cncee cot \7 
do GO.cchccval 14 
Oct 14,1915 17 a 17 
do.... | 0 G0... 9 
Aug. 4,10914 | 12 BOccoe | 2 
Oct. 29,1914 20 Ditiiwnsas 12 
Mar. 11,19 init Dicwniins 9 
Oct. 14,1915 | 9 aE 9 
..do 33 oe 43 
Oct, 29,1914 12 do.. 41 
sun 12 a 33 
do... | 13 Ok cvumantd 41 
Oct. 14,1915 | 30 ae ‘a 30 
do | 2 . Gcrcas 21 
May 27, 1015 |.ceccess | Pikcunscae 3 
| | 
Oct. 29,1914 | 17 | incensed 38 
Dec. 23,1914 | 15 | das 41 
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Contraband of war—Continued. 
ABSOLUTE CONTRABAND—continued. 
= i — 8 —— ' — 
A B Cc D E I a 
Num- Date ofthe | Number of! Date « Number of 
ber of | er paragraph | lamation paragraph 
arti- : si oe ? irst declaring |of Schedule; der whi of Schedule 
ele in Article. References and nots article abso- | I in procla- e i [ in procla- 
this lute contra- | mation in | ¢ lute con mation in 
list. band. } column D traband umn F. 
| j 
= } .* = aaa i om r ~ | } 
154 | Leather, undressed or dressed, suitable for saddlery, harness, military boots, | See No. 155..............-.-- Mar. 11,1915 i Oct. 14,1915 17 
or military clothing. | | 
155 | Leather belting, hydraulic leather, and pump leather........-.... ; ere a ; is aes ..| Oct. 14,1915 17 ia 17 
156 | Limbers and their distinctive component parts. ......- eaten ; wicaacard “Distinctive” omitted Oct. 14, | Aug. 4, 1914 | 4 do... 11 
| 1915. | | 
157 | Limber boxes and their dis/inctive component parts.............-.- ; aie ckes a dawenucic ieee do... 4 GGio0< il 
SE AE Re OE hla pgauguaeanul St aT hws licaieait 20 
159 | Lubricants : é : suaneshkondvedeaewuanthe - Mar. 11,1915 14. do 2 
160 | Machines capable of being employed in the manufacture of munitions of war.) See No, 151........-.. May 27,1915 d ; 
161 | Machine tools capable of being employed in the manufacture of munitions of Ma dceckeiaees ai ..do. ‘ 1 | 3 
} war. P } | } 
162 | Manganese... . ae IN aa ies nei OES AA she ‘<oudacoeuueiae Dee 3, 1914 14 1 3 
163 | Manganese dioxide.................. ae eile : ; ; Oct. 14, 1915 9 BOeces 9 
164 | Manganese ore. ° : - SS a ae Dee. 23,1914 L5 do... 41 
165 | Maps and plans of any place within the territory of any belligerent, or within oe eserececececosccceses May 27,1915 |...... ‘ OOaineten 42 
the area of military operations, on a scale of 4 miles to Linch or any larger | | 
| seale, and reproductions on any seale, by photography or otherwise, of such } 
maps or plans 
166 rcury. iemme peed say aes ; Se Gahanna ‘ — : | Dee. 23,1914 4 lo 3 
167 UR) Capit: canny eee ick APE ae ene ye eee ee oe ota . Varied May 27,191 See No D $ 5 CG, Be See Bivsocadedewe 
7, “KE ’ specified | 
| Oct. 14. 7 
168 Metals, the following: 
fungsten, molybdenum, vanadium, nickel, selenium, cobalt, hematit Refer to « netal for date Dec. 14,1914 d i 
pig iron, manganese when first declared contra- 
band ; 
Sodium, electrolytic iron, and steel containing tungsten or molybdenum Added to the above } Oet. 14,1915 3 kk 33 
169 fethylaleohol.... ; 7 ; |_..do 8 lo § 
170 Methy I kk ie ae ee Oe ent Aa Included in ** Aniline and its De 4 kk 3 
q derivatives.”’ Oct. 14 5 
171 | Military wagons and their distinctive component parts......... ‘* Distinctive’? omitted Oct. | Aug 4, 1914 i Oise il 
172 | Mina and apt Wabvicend C6 isons icccesccinccccane Lul rnts made a ule On 1914 d 28 
nand Mar. } | 
j Further varied O 5 
S \ 
173 | Mineral oils, including benzine and motor spirit.................. cveveee nee see‘ o 14, 1915 | s d 28 
174 | Molybdenite pe REeeden ds dkskkeh dee wheuedameee enenee came ial ae on ‘ De 23,1914 I 1o il 
75 | Molybdenum ; ; daveteucdes Peatehstuasas ees ; ‘ ae dainnd 1 14 d 3 
176 | Molybdenum, steel containing. od putdkeattcleak eowanenh ae , : as waa O 14, i915 ‘3 de 
177 | Motor spirit..... bik cade denbases awein kd Or 29, 1914 2 ic 28 
178 | Motor tires... : ai Stade : ces See also No. 275... j . 24 do 
179 | Motor vehicles of all kinds and their component parts.... suguqgdede — .-do... } 43 do é 
180 | Munitions of war, implements and apparatus designed exclusively for the | See Ne. l41............ Aug. 4,1914 12 1 2 
manufacture of 
181 | Munitions of war, lathes and other machines or machine tools capable of being | See also No. 141...-.. May 27,1915 |........ de } 
employed in the manufacture of 
182 | Naphtha, solvent, and its mixtures and derivatives..........- ; Included in *‘ Co l l O 14,1915 | 8 do s 
ucts, De } 
183 | Naphthalene, and its mixture nd derivatives..... : ee sacuetl s ! S 
184. Nickel awaws : e< tail aoe Oct. 29,1914 | 14 1 ; 
1S5 | Nickel ore aaa ; . euaiemeca F 1 14 io 41 
ISG | Nitrates of all kinds..... ; al Ate a ah Dios a ; Oct 14, 1915 } Ss io S 
1s \ i NI a a Included Vo. 186, Oct , De $ | $ d 5 








ISS) Nitrate, caleium ‘ nak 5 : , I 23,1914 } 4 1 a 
[Sv Vitrale, |] fas Bee i eee — Included in No. 186, Oct ‘. De + + do 5 
I ed ihe ar el j 7 ; .| Dee. 23,1914 $ do 5 
191 Noils of animal hair ee ee fk “ See “ Wool Ben A Oct. 14,1915 19 d ) 
192 | Noils, wool a Ba a Pa a ae 5 : a5 | ee ete R Mar. 11,1915 ‘ lo 19 
193 | Oil, camphor ae elk ataveion Gabaaned : ae Sere Dec. 23,1914 } ) 1 29 
194 | Oil, castor heed Saeuds Included in Lubricants, ae) ee lo 2 
ict ; ; 
195 | Oils inera t nig Riccnaie deedecmwadan’s ovveewe Lubrica wdeahsol ‘on- | Oct } s | do “ 
traband Ma | | 
Further varied Oct. i 
| sce No. 196. 
196 | Oils, mineral, including benzine and motor spirit.................. ieetousseduiaudeddwaene Oct. 14 ony 28 l | 28 
197 | Oil, turpentine ; aia wale ‘ betueWedundanetunwuaceaiads Dec. 23,1914 } 5 d | 29 
198 | Oil, Wood-tat si ia widaatedendeaiawhedena an .| Oct. 14, 1915 } 29 do 29 
199 | Oleum (fuming Iphurie acid wecauae atts i raactas oT sits ..do } 8 lo | 8 
200 | Ores,the following: Wolframite, scheelite, molybdenite, manganese ore, ni ] 5 . ...| Dee. 23,1914 | 15 lo 41 
ore, chrome ore emitite iron ore, Zin ore, lead ore, | sixite Refer t« each ore for date } 
when first declared contra- | 
band. 
Iron pyrites, copper pyrites, and other copper ores, arsenical ore. Added to the above Oct. 14,1915 | 41 d Al 
Ee Ce reo x8 en eddie cedndivceuneuen ‘ awexanwaked : Mar. 11,1915 } lo | ) 
202 | Oxides of antimony, the Sas Rt ; ‘ ‘ peak tat den he Dec. 23,1914 | 17 do 36 
203 | Palembang rubber ceases eee . - ..| See “‘Rubber’’.. aa2 Oct. 14,1915 | 30 lo 30 
204 | Paratlin wax eictwend Sie wetnatte ; eubaats ; : Mar. 11,1915.) do é 
205 | Peppers... Fardedverwueene é ar .--| Oct. 14,1915 | 10 lo lt 





206 Perchlorate, am u cad veswueca seundstekiatGenne ikere ee : Included in ‘“‘Ammonium Dec. 23,1914 lo s 
salls,’? Oct. 14, 1915. 

207 | Perchlorate, barium... dectuasder den ; Mevewes's ete pees ; _.| Oct. 14,1915 & ) s 

208 | Perchlorate, sodium rr ade s ; ..| Dee. 23,1914 4 ) 5 

209 Petroleum, toluol and m ures of toluol derived from ae | See No. 268. Varied Oct. 14, May ite Wadccs i S 
| 1915. } 

210 | Phenol (carbolie acid) and its mixtures and derivatives. ............. | Included in ‘“Coaltar prod- | Oct. 14,1915 8 3 

} cts,” Dec. 23, 1914. 

211 | Phosgene (carbonyl! chloride)....................-.... id at kl ou gel ec fas do | 9 ) ) 

212 | Phosphorus... .. “i i lalionecacaneiea syecianneoaemacemmanae  sebeiaia ts ce 9 ) 

213 | Pig iron, hematite. easkeuane eas ehasssewasawovaspueudes EE | EE oases fae dadnawsines | Oct. 29,1914 | 12 lo 3 

214 | Pigs, skins of.. cece bameadeeeecboaasdonde Manas sensed ekedastedmaind aans ...| Mar. 11,1915 | do 7 

215 | Plans (see Maps). . PS a kt Gy sn uh aioe Tuatha’ Ee a May 27,1915 | lo. 12 

216 | Pontianac rubber | See ‘“‘Rubber” Oct. 14,1915 0 lo. 30 

ee IIE a eros cary visas ssaebat boo bcteruce ca ava vectenaecenxasersaed Selle MME A ates cckcanties do | 8 |.....do... 8 
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Contraband of war —Continued 


ABSOLUTE CONTRABAND—continued. 





A B ( 
| 
Naum/é 
herof 
ke Article Referen ind note 
this 
list 
91K Pot ; } uf | Included in No. 290, Oct. 14, 
| lf 
219 IT: in: do ete o's ee decried 9 0 le daeiicliele aie | Included i1 N itrat Oct. 
| 14, 191 
2 Lassium - ‘ 
22] | Powder and explosives specially prepared for use in wat 
22 )joctiles ofall kinds and their distinctive component part “Distinctive” omitted Oct. 14 
101 
22. Pe TN i nn conkubwsab eed hanes etth asses teneeeueeres 
224 Pump leather . 
Pyrite copp ind other copper ores... 
l’yrites, tron 
VWuebracho wood 
Rarik . 
Range finders and their distinctive component } “Distinctive omitted Oct. 14 
aS fiattan 
231 Resinous products, camphor and turpen oiland s} 
Wood tar and wood- i oll Added to the above 
kuther S¢ \ mS: 
Rubber l 7 7 i 1 j See No 
234 Rubber (including raw wnd reclaimed rubb olutions and jellie 
ontatning rubber, or any othe preparations containing rubber, balata, 
ind gutta-percha, and the dlowing i¢ f rubber i Borneo, 
| Cuayule Jelutong, Vale: ng, Pontia ull ther sut ynces Con | 
taining caoutchouc), and ods made y Hiv or partl f rubb 
235 | Salts of aluminium : 
236 ults, amm rand it t Va Or ] s 
23% salts, ammonium 
2355 ilis, pot i Oe hota a Ren 1 St tie 
239 | Scheelite : 
240 | Searchlig ind their component part 
24 Selenium 
242 | Sheep, skins ol , 
243 ignaling apparatu ubmarine sound 
244 Skins of calves, pig heep, goats, and deer 
245 Soda, caustic 
246 Soda, pru siabe of 
247 | Sodium.. 
248 | Sodium chlorate................... 
249 | Sodium cyanide 
250 | Sodium perchlorate 
251 | Solvent naphtha and its mixtures and derivative Included in * Ceal-tar prod 
” 
252 | Spirit, camphor 
$ | Spirit, motor 
Spirit, turpentine 
Steel containing tungsten or molybdenum .................-.....-.--..-. 
Submarine sound-signaling apparat 
| Sulphides of antimony, the 
Sulphar 
sulphur dioxide 
sulphuric acid 
Sulphuric acid, fuming (oleum 
inning substance ull ids, inelud fand ext for 
usé In tanning 
26 Tar, coal See wnder ** Coal tar and toluo 
24 lar, wood and wood-tar oil 
265 lin 
266 | Tin, chloride of 
267 | ‘Tin ore . os 
268 | Toluol, and mixtures of tolu whether derived from coal tar, petroleum, or any | See No jand also No. 84 
| other soure 
269 | Toluol and its mixtures and derivatives See No. 268 
270 ops of animal! hair See “* Wool 
971 ops, wool . 
272 | Tungsten inch. ssi aas oe Sobnen ii 
278 | Tungsten, steel containing 
274 | Turpentine (oil and spiri! ay 
275 | Tiresfot moter vehiclesand for cycles, together with articles or materials espe- |......- 
cially adapted for use in the manufacture or repair of tire | 
OG FR I esi Sanaa ie as. <icndsccuwen eis -s dees aaeearemee aah eae Sce No 
ed 8 OEE TE ONOIIIED 5 o0.6n5 dk oda pu tendadeeORT RSs ONec enna 5aecewennee Word i ifa fied O 
| 14, 19 
278 | Vanadium ee sibig skp mike © ie te piim ct ind clan 
279 Vebicles moter, of all kinds and their component part ' 
280 | Vehicles, tires for motar Fel ali dint a el sade sats So ence ae eae tae See No. 275 
281 Wagons, military, and their distinetive eemponent part “ Distinctive omitted Oct 
on 108 
282 | War material for use on land or sea, implements and apparatus designed ex- | See No. 14! 
| ¢Clusivély for the manufacture or repair o! 
283 | Warships, including boats and their disfinevee component pat oO ha * Distineti ‘ 7 Oo 
nature that they can only be used on a vessel of war 14,1915 
24 | IIR 5:5. os a ake op 6 Aco: 09 DA a We Glee Bk + ota hick aes 6 RA Ae 
Se TE cc cnkcme tt sxenaenee af <e 
286 | Waste, wool | a a le 
287 | Wax, paraffin yepinat : ' ack Sahl cece nes 
288.. Wire, ey and the implements for fixing and cutting the same a a eh 
289 } Wire, copper ts eee oe ee ore 
290 | W olframite | 
291 |} Wood, quebracho I <i iniecdnlin niin eaiiuenieaninien 
202 | Woad, tar and wood-tar oil.......... ; DU. anak cistiemeniia sata Ee ee 
293 | Wool, raw, wool tops and noils and woolen and wersted yarns. .........- ‘aac a ain asin tdahes ob dca ical 


Date of the 

yroclamation 
frst declarimg 
article abso- 
lute contra 


| D 
| 
| 





band 
| 
| 
Dec. 23,1914 
| Dec. 28, 1914 
Oct. 14,1915 
Aug. 4,1914 
do 
| Oct. 14,1915 
do. | 
do | 
Oct, 29,1914] 
Oct. 14,1915.) 
do | 
Oct. 29,1914 | 
} 
Oct. 14,1915 | 
Dec, 23,1914 
Ort. 14,195 
Or 9 1914 4 
De | 
| 
Oct. 14, 1945 | 
Dec, 23,1914 
Mar. 11.19 
O 11,191 
do 
De igi4 
) | , Ol 
De iv] 
Ma L, 1M 
Ie ” 1014 
Ma 11,1915 
O 14,1915 
lo 
do 
Dec, 23,1914 
© 14,1915 
De 23.1914 
O 14, 1915 
Dec. 23,1914 
(> ”) 1414 
Dec 23,1914 
Ox 14, 14lo 
Dy 23,1914 | 
do 
Oct j 1D 
n° » } 
On 14 } 
do 
do 
Mar. 11,191 
10 
do 
May 
Ov 14.1915 
a 
Mar. 11,1915 
De 3, 1914 
OK 14, 191 
De 23,1914 
do 
On ) 
Ma 11,19] 
De 3, 1914 
On 1914 
Dec, 23,1914 | 
Aug. 4,1914 | 
ao san 
do .| 
Avg. 20,1915 | 
oO 14.191 | 
.. do 
Mar. 11,1915 | 
Oct 9 1014 
Dec. 23,1914 
sain 
Oct 14,1915 
coe do eecces 
Mar. 11,1915 


RECORD. 


Number of 
paragraph 
of Schedule 
I in procla 
mation in 


| column D 


| 


Date of proc- 
lamation un- 





Number of 
paragraph 


| der which ar- | of Schedule 


{ 


SS OO 


t 


— t 
S ie 4 


ti 


Lt > 





ticle is now 
ibsolute con- 
traband 


14,1915 
.do. 


do. 
lo. 
do. 


.do. 
do 
do. 
do 
do 
do 


do 


do WERE 
do 


do 


do 
.do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
.do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 
ao 


do. 


do 
do 
do 
do 





I in procla- 
mation in 
column F 


x 


Seco atk 


~ Sree 


rth ne 
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Contraband of war—C«¢ 


ABSOLUTE CONTRABAND 


A B 
Num 
| 
| 
| 


arti- 























30 | 
31 | 


in coin or bullion 
nalite 


Gold, 


ae 


Gene GEe 6 a0 AA eed SaCeee WE KER CHESS KOO CEOKO ROCCE 


er LES SEE DINE ata eiaictncénin@hkanus 4adbdesueswebwaccbascae des 


rab 














yntinued. 


continued. 








cle in Article. References and n ; a ; : 
this te ) 
list ind 
4 | Wool, raw, combed or carded; wool waste; wool tops and no woolen or | See No. 293........... ( 14 
Wo! 1 yar mimal hair of all kinds, and tops, noils and yarns of animal 
hair | 
Snr A OR O88 5d Be ee Oe 8 a aE hiner, ee ee ae ‘ 
Yar UM oi ae cho 'S acta ¥icd na ah eae aan e bane enbandadadkeawawene nat addaaentds cadets \ 
7 Y mn 0 1eTL OF rr ed M = 
298 | Zine ore I 2 
209 X vlol id xtur I In led ? ( ’ ( 
u iL} 
| 
‘ I ¥A ( A 4» 
[Artic le printed in l } ‘ r t ] } 
A | B ( D 
Num D 
ber | Fr lar 
“dh Article. Reference 1 note : 
cie in 
thi nd l 
list i ¢ ind 
| 
} 
1 | Barbed u (s fixing and cutting tl 1 Made abs l 4uq 
Oct. 29. 
2 { { ill See N 28.3 I \ ! t 
tr rd. 
3 | Boots and shoe litable for use in war 
4 | Bullion ld o1 r . *- -- 
Cakes and mea ule from oleaginous seeds, nuts, and kernels Sé N r led in \ 
Ki i 7 
re 'f ) 
6 | Chronometers join eetnelan hee Si th 6 ge cS oc ecto yan a meg ek a ahaha ta on ages sk Aug. 4,1914 
7 | Clothing and fabrics for thing, ifsuitable for usein war do... 
© 1 COR, eee, OE EVO: POE PIO 6 oo 6 aca ks cewcecusdedcweecdvenasees . do 
DCI Cs da gs Cada rtacechGeataNedsetnenecckouddeniuaddesceibones Made absolute contraband | Se I , 
- Oct. 29, 1914 
a IDS 6 ai csc sdecade ke wekscuceekebiebioens asseussecvde Se See No. 283 of absolute con- | Au +,1914 
traband 
Ai) |, Desks, Robiing, and thedr COMMPOMMNE PARES. ois vn icine ccccsctevndcacecccdacvecledsscdsatians do 
12 | Docks, partso (nthedsaktetuhthhnetenhnind hae hide send On alekeeesededaberescereudeaas do. 
13 | Explosives not specially prepared for use in war lo 
14 | | ries forclo I le for ein war a 
l > hk ; ad é th in nseed b fort th 1 ? Mar 
Ly 
} \ 
16 | Fats,animal, fi ind vegetable, other than those capable ofuse aslubrican Oct i] 
17 | Feeding stuff ranima : Oct. 29,1914 
1S | Ferrochrom band | Sept , 
19 | Field zlasses. eanetta pena iki hbo acute i Aug. 4,1914 
20 | Floating docks and their component parts; parts of docks. .................0-leccee ccc eacecececceece do. 
21 | Foodstuff ; : ; do 
The terins tuf und “ fecding stuifs for animals” declared to includ s definition n ’ ted | 
oleaginous sceds, nuts, and kernels; animal and vegetable oils and fats than 5 | Ma 
linseed oi iita for use in the manufacture of margarin; and cakes a eal 
| I ade 0 l igi ‘ l tuts ind i rnels 
92 | Forage and grain, su r ding animals..... Varies 1 Oct. 29, 1914 Sce | Aug i 
x | 
a ~ ' 
23 | Forage and feeding stuffs for animals..............- Diiinnameaniabint ‘ See Me acales tai a galaies | Oct. 29,1914 
24.| Fuel Vo Sa abawaidans | Aug. 4,194 
25 | Fuel, other than mineral oils... .. Lehn cknidlaads Cand dWadd Meus bieaka cdaiacmwe eae de | Oct. 29,1914 
25 1 Pars Wei OF GIOG ING, 10 SAS TON WES TR WEE a anionic ccc cence cckcacialetcaccececéscccceccecace Oct. 14,191 
27 | Glasses, field ‘ atbeeeseeeu gtinenstes cane ‘ ; Aug. 4,1914 
28 | Glyecrin..... iecbehcedsia quekacenedauceddewcunn ts ha aia Made absolute contraband | Sept. 2! 
Dec. 23, 1914 
28 | Grain, suitable for ling a Bitiscas veaeenqhudadevatunabacesuuesa Varied on Oct. 29 ; § {ug I 





ind 











33 | Hides, ra rro l 1 (but not eg) ae Varied Oct. 29, 1s. Sce| Sept £ 
N Sf and 4 
34 | Hides of all kinds, d F Wiis caciawn ees ea wake abana See No. 137 of abs , Oo 5 
traband for certain 
made a lu contra 
on Mar. 11, 1915. 
Hide $ included in « di 
tional contraband Oct. 14, 
35 | Horseshoes and shoeing materials i ack alec : Aug. 4 i4 
36 | Implements for fi und cutting barbed wire. ...............0-- Made absolut ntraband | Aug 
Oct y, 1914. 
37 | Instruments, all kinds of mnautical.................... ae 4.1914 
38 | Iron ore, hema Made absolute contraband , 
Oct. 2 
39 | Iron ore, magnetic Not spe ts Sept. 2 
40 | Kernels, nuts and See also No. 5....... . Mar li,1 
41 Lead, pig, sheet, or pipe : cad sduaeanian ead Made absolute contraband | Sept 5 
i 


Oel.: 


4 


» A914. 





pee 
hs 
eo 

ww 


‘ 14 107 
19 
) 
{ t ) ? 
Oct mY 
9 
‘ 
‘ 14 
() 14, 1 s 
ra) 
( 4,1 ) 
y 2 
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Contraband of war 


CONDITIONAI 








CONT 


Continued 


‘RABAND—continued. 























| | 
A B Cc D I I | G 
| Number of | Number of 
Nuim-| ; Date of paragraph Date of | paragraph 
ber of proclamation | 56 cane Jule | PEO lamation | 9 Schedule 
arti Article References and note first declaring | Ili a a under which i? 4m a 
cle in — ee article Sere mg article is now | “lamation 
thi conditional | , 7 eet conditional | ;,, saan 
list contraband D ontraband R 
i or dre tab udd ha I .| Made absolu contraband | Oct 9,1914 | a ee ee 
| Mar. 11, 1915 
POE. ins ecvaniadneneesteue heed senddebeeecnonsesasbaasaeianee .| Included in “ Oils, vegetable,” May 27,1915 | Oct. 14,1915 { 
Oct. 14, 1918 | 
Seales *eeeeeceacakees .| Made absolute contraband Aug f, 1914 | 8 
, | Afar. 11, 1915. Piet 
i WiRiiaedNis SOONG ics ni ke ee or oan ca wc ois igs tecmuwicicebg es | Not specified in later lists Sept. 21,1914 | i ‘ 
Th [ agrnous seeds, nuts, and kernels | See No. 81. Included im Mar. 11,1915 Oct. 14,1915 2 
Feeding stuffs foranima 
| Oct. 14, 1915 
M | ‘ 1 coin BE civdccachetsindtenewenseaeena Aug +, 1914 { do. 13 
i ri! | Dh ic. c6 0660 biG sc ee OSD ENUSCO6SSO00.0:006 6060660 4 -| Aug 4,1914 13 lo Ls 
ae See also No. 5...... 4 Mar. 11,1915 | cesar i 
In ledin “O eqetable,’’ May , 191 ) | ' 
Oct. 14, 1 | 
g ) TT Ta thar 1 oi 8 1 Lins ed ¢ } d ! mn Mua |. 
n | contraband May 15. | | 
| Varied, O / See | 
No | 
ils, animal, fish, and vegetable, other than those capable of use as lubricants, See No. 16 O 14,1915 1. O 14,1915 | { 
ind not including essential oils 
een RRM eee ee ie hn wee pth See also No Mar. 11,1915 do 
( } WORIR ie EE Eee d alien Eon | Made absolute contraband ! S¢ 91 
Oct. 29, 1914. 
i anit Aiea nF a | Not specified tn tater lists Sept. 1914 
| TO eR a { wil Aug. 4,1914 4) Oct. 14,1915 } 4 
Pigs BSS ae Ae ee oe Cee ae La) ee Wade absolut yntraband | Oct 1914 1 
Mar. 11, 19 
Powd ' pecia repared for 1 ROE: nactcaneent Aug 1, 1914 9} Or 14, 1915 ) 
Railw ‘ i bot! ! and lling stock.... cs 4 do 11 
tolling st railway do... 7 do il 
ON ye aia Oe in BE to ae ae a kn el ee eee es Vad abs contrabend | Sept NE ham cne 
eri 1914 
( Sa a en tenn, oh od es per ce See No. 135 of absolute con- | Au 4, 1914 | 12! Oct. 14,1915 | 
traband j 
( lama So iu Bere eI al See also No. 5 Mar. 11,1915 | do 
‘ing materials... ‘ Aug. 4,1914 il do ; 
ble for use in war do | ) do ) 
t ‘ ( bullior ek . do i i 14 
igh tar i (but not imcluding dressed leather). Irie OW il oe Sept. 
Vo. >. ( ’ 
Siein ! Vad al te hand | O Y, $ ] 
Var 1, (916. } 
( i ! ve fo thing, if suit PO 000 TR WERE. ccncwsacecnsccens See No. 244 of absolute con- | Ox 14,1915 9/0 14,1915 | ) 
| traband for certain skin | 
| made absolute contraband | 
} Mar. 11, 1915 
S a i a aN ie oa ea Vade absolute contraband | Oct 910 
sik sai igtied admins is no | 
| , of all ‘inds (including extra Us tan | Made absolute contraband | Mai } | 
Oct. 14,,J915 52 ; 
ograph ess telegraphs, and telephones, materials for.............-++ . Aug. 4,1914 7 | O 14, 1915 | 
relephon erials for do ‘ do 
rel wD : sates a do 13 do 
Vehicles of all er than motor vehicles. available for use in war, and |f*‘Other than motor vehicles’|fAug. 4, 1914 ; ; 
hei ’ ol } added \Oct. 29,1914 | 5 | Oc 14,1915 | 10 
\ of all kind See No. 283 of absolute con- | Aug. 4,1914 | 6 do | 
traband. | | 
7 " dimpleme / } Made absolute contraband | Aug. 4,191 | 
as . Oct. 29, 1914 | | } 
Wi uwhs. ma ne aL ca AS : Aug. 4,1914 7} O« 14,1915 | I 
: , : 7 
(Con General Skinner to the Seeretary of State.) | Government use. So long as these exceptional conditions coftinue our 
i Reteact % | belligerent rights with respect to the two kinds of contraband are the 
a Nate a | Same and our treatment of them must be identical. 
No. 1 0 AMERICAN CONS ATE GENERAL, i Bee nen ‘ . > . 
- ” London, Februarnw 1, 1916. | FORFIGN OFFICE, April 13, 1916. 
, LIST OF ARTICLES, 
S I hay mn t knowledge the receipt of department's | 
‘ ” (Not printes Acetic acid and acetates. 
! i \ upplement of the London Gazette, No. Acetic ether. F ; : : 
, ed J 1 7. 1916, containing the official text of the proc- | Acetones, and raw and finished materials usable for their preparation 
- of i to in the feregoing } Aircraft of all kinds, including aeroplanes, airships, balloons, and 
Roperr P. SKINNER. their component parts, together with accessories and article suitable 
: |} lor vse in eonnection with aircraft. 
Another revision was published in April, 1916 | Aluminum, alumina, and salts of aluminum. 
| Inclosure, ] Ammonia liquor. 
: ; daa i 8 i Ammonium salts. 
7 a LARED TO BS CONTRABAND OF W4R-—PRESENTED Aniline and its derivatives. ae 
; l u I Pat MENT BY COMMAND OF HIS MAJBEs me An|mals, saddle, draft, or pack, suitable or which may become suit- 
. able for use in war. 
Vl irti i yt mand of war in the proclamations Antimony, together with the sulphides and oxides of antimony. 
now for inged alphabetically in the accompanying Apparatus designed exclusively for the manufacture of munitions of 
list {t is hope h vill be convenient to all parties concerned. war or for the manufacture or repair of arms or of war material for 
fhe list comp tt ticle which have been declared to be abso use on land or sea. 
jute nitraband wel ith which have been declared to be coud Armor plates. 
tional contraband Che circumstances of the present war are so pe Arms of all kinds, including arms for sporting purposes, and theil 
culiav that His Majesty's Government consider that for practical pur- | component parts. 
po {} distinetion between the twe elasses of contraband has ceased Arsenic and its compounds. 
to have any val So large a proportion of the inhabitants of thé Arsenical ore. 
ene! country re taking part, directly or indirectly, in the war that Articles especially adapted for use in the manufacture or repair of 
no al distinction can mow be drawn between the armed forces and | tires. 
th: ivilinan population. Similarly, the enemy Government has taken Asbestos. 
conirel, by a seri ef decrees and orders, of practically all the articles Barbed wire 
in t list of litional contraband, so that they are now available for Barium chlorate and perchlorate, 
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Bauxite. 

Benzol and its mixtures and derivatives. 

Bladders, guis, casings, and sausage skins. 

Bones in any form, whole or crushed, and bone ash, 
soots and shoes suitable for use in war 

Borax, boric acid, and other boron compounds. 

Sromine. 

Caleium acetate, calcium nitrate, and ealcium carbide. 
Camp equipments, articles of, and their component parts. 
Camphor. 

Capsicum. 

Carbon disulphide. 

Carbon, halogen compounds of. 

Carbonyl chloride 
Carborundura in 
Casein. 

Caustic potash and caustic soda, 

Celluloid. 

Charges and cartridges of all kinds and their component parts. 
Chlorides, metallic (except chloride of sodium) and mettaloidic. 
Chlorine. 

Chrome ore. 

Chronometers. 


all forms. 


Clothing and fabrics for clothing suitable for use in war. 

Clothing of a distinctively military character. 

Cobalt. 

Copper pyrites and other copper ores. 

Copper unwrought and part wrought, copper wire, alloys and com 


sounds of copper. 
Cork, including cork dust. 
Corundum, natural and artificial (alundum), in all forms. 
Cotton (raw), ‘inters, cotton waste, cotton yarns, cotton piece-goods, 
and other cotton products capable of being used in the manufacture of 
component parts. | 


uplosives 
Cresoi and 
Hair, animal, of all kinds, and tops, noils, and yarns of animal hair. 
farness and saddlery. 


Cyanamide 
Docks, parts of, 

Harness of a distinctively military character, all kinds of. 
Ilemp. 


Kimery in all forms. 
Equipment of a Cistinctively military character. 
¥thyl alcohol 
Explosives, whether specially prepared for use in war or not. 
erro alloys, including ferro-tungsten, ferro-molybdenum, 
“anganese, ferro-vanadium, and ferro-chrome. 
Field forges and their component parts. 
Field USSes. 

Flax. 

Ilides of cattle, 

ILorseshoes and sho 

Iivdrochlorie acid. 

Implements designed 
war or the manufacture 
on land or sea 
Implements for fixing and cutting 
lodine and its compounds. 
iron, electrolytic 


its mixtures and derivatives. 


ferro 


ovle 
he 


Moating docks and 
Foodstuffs, 

Forage and feeding stuffs for 
Formic ether. 

Fuel. other than mineral 
Fuming sulphuric acid. 
Furs utilizable for clothing suitable for use 
Glycerine, 

Gold. 

Gun mountings and their 


their component parts. 


animals. 
oils. 


in war. 


horses, 


buffaloes, and 
material, 


ins 


the manufacture of munitions of | 


of arms or of war material for uss 





xclusively for 
for or repair 


barbed wire, 


Iron, hematite and hematite iron ore. 
Iron pyrites. 
Kupok 
Lathes capable of being employed in the manufacture of munitions of 
Wil 
id and lead ore. 


Leather belting, hydraulic leather, pump leather. 








Leather, undressed or dressed, suitable for saddlery, military | 
boo er military clothing. | 
co . } 
Li ers and limber boxes and their component parts 
Lubricants 
Machines ipabie OL vey en ployed in the manufacture of n ns | 
of wat 
Manzanese and manganese ore 
Manganese dioxide 
Maps d plans of any place within the territory of any belligerent, | 
vithin the area of military operations, on a scale of 4 miles to 1 inch 
inv larger seale, and reproductions on any scale, by photography « 
se T Sit l } = muns 
Mite ' esp ilky pted fo se in e manulacture or repa 
ires 
Materials used in t nanvfacture of explesives. 
Mereury 
Met? 1 le ) 
Mi wag s and omponent parts. 
Mineral olls, includin t ine and motor spirit. 
Molybdenum and molybdenite 
Motor vehicles of all kinds and thei omponent parts and acces 
‘ 
Napht l ind its mixtures and derivatives. 
Pp | ments, all kinds of 
Nene ible instruments 
Nickel and nicke! ore 
Nitric acid and nitrates of all kind 
Oi nd fats, animal, fish, and vegetable, other than those capable 
f use as lubricants, and not including essential oils. 
Oleaginous seeds, I nts, « nd kernels. 
Oleum } 
Paper money, 
Paraffin wax. 
Peppers. 
Phenol ¢carbolic acid) and its mixtures and derivatives. 


Phosphorus 
Phosgene, 


ind its compounds, 
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Potassium salts. 

Powders, whether specially prepared for use in war or not, 
Projectiles of all kinds and their component parts. 
Prussiate of soda. 
Railway materials, 
Ramie. 

Range finders and their component 
Rattans. 
Realizable 


Resinous 








both fixed and rolling stock. 
parts. 


sec 


pr 


trities 


oducts. 


Rubber (including raw, waste, and reclaimed rubber, solutions and 
ellie ontaining rubber, or any other preparations containing rubber, 
balata, and gutta-percha, and the following varieti of rubber, vi 


Pontianac, and all other sub- 
goods made wholly or partly of 


Borneo, 
stances 
rubber 

Sabadilla seeds and preparations therefrom. 

Scheelite. 

Searchlights and their component p: 

Selenium. 

Silver. 

Skins of calves, pigs, sheep, 

Skins 

Soap 
um 
Sodium 
Sodium 
Solvent 
Starch. 
Steel containing tungsten or molybdenum. 
Submarine sound signalling apparatus. 
Sulphur. 
Sulphur 
Sriphuric 
Sulphuric 


Guayule, 
containing 


Jelutong, Palembang, 
caoutchouc) and 


rts. 


and deer 
utilizable for clothing suitable for use 


goats, 
n war, 
Sod 
hlorate and perchlorate 
cyanide. 

naphtha and mixtures 


its and derivatives. 


dioxide. 
acid. 
ether. 








Tanning substances of all kinds, including quebracho wood and ex- 
tracts for use in tanning. 

Telegraphs, materials for. 

Telephones, materials for. 

relescopes. 

Tin, chloride of tin, and tin ore. 

Toluol and its mixtures and derivatives. 

fools capable of being employed in the manufacture of munitions of 
war. 

Tungsten. 

Turpentine (oil and spirit). 

Tires for motor vehicles and for cycles 

Urea. 

Vanadium. 

Vegetable fibers and yarns made therefrom. 

Vehicles of all kinds, other than motor vehicles, available for use 
in war, and their component parts. 

Vessels, craft, and boats of all kinds. 

Warships, including boats and their component parts of such a 
nature that they can only be used on a vessel of war 

Wireless telegraphs, materials for. 

Wolframite. 

Wood tar and wood-tar oil. 

Wool, raw. combed, or carded; wool wast wool teps and noils, 


woolen worsted yarns. 
Xyloi and its mixtures and derivatives. 


Zine ere. 
13. On the 2d of November Great Britain announced the 
North Sea 


a military area. 
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1 On December 26 our Government addressed her first 
| y note on England's violations of neutral rights. It was 
this note in which Secretary Bryan gave the great belligerent 
the handle of necessity in the following words: 

v] commer between countries which are not belligerent should 
not rf 1 with those at ,war unles such interference is 
manit an imperative me sity to protect their national safety, and 
then « { Lhe extent t l 1 ( ily. 

The note is as follows: 

American’ not Le er 26, 1914, in reference to the seizure and 
detention of America cargoes destined for neutral European ports. 
(Delivered at London Dee. 28 and published three days later. See Nos, 
l2 and 17% 

(‘I Ss of State to the American ambassador at London.) 

rhe p i ondition of American foreign trade resulting from the 
1 j nd detentions of American cargoes destined to neu- 
1 ii | i | Ri ecome SO Serlous as to requil a candid state 

t o hi i of this Government in order that the British Govy- 
ernment may fully informed as to the attitude of the United States 
toward the poli which 1 been pursued by the British authorities 
during the present w 

You w t efore, communicate the following to Ilis Majesty's 
prin | etagy of sta for foreign affairs, but in so doing you will 
assure him t it is done in the most friendly spirit and in the belief 
that frankness will better serve the continuance of cordial relations 
het the t countri than silence, which may be misconstrued 
into acquiescence in a course of conduct which this Government can 
not but « dl ) an infringement upon the rights of American 
ClLIZen 

the Government of the United States has viewed with growing con 
cern the | number of vessels Inden with American goods destined 
to neutral ports in Europe which have been seized on the high seas, 
taken into British ports, and detained sometimes for weeks by the 
British authorities During the early days of the war this Government 
assumed that the policy adopted by the British Government was due 
to the unexpected outbreak of hostilities and the necessity of immediate 
action to prevent contraband from reaching the enemy. For this reason 
it was not disposed to judge this policy harshly or protest it vigorously, 
although it was manifestly very injurious to American trade with the 
neutral countries of FEurope This Government, relying confidently 
upon the high regard which Great Britain has so often exhibited in the 
past for the rights of other nations, confidently awaited amendment of 
a course of action which denied to neutral commerce the freedom to 
which it was entitled by the law of nations. 

Chis expectation seemed to be rendered the more assured by the state- 
ment of the foreign office early in November that the British Govern- 
ment were satisfied with guaranties offered by the Norwegian, Swedish, 
and Danish Governments as to nonexportation of contraband goods 
when consigned to named persons in the territories of those Govern 
ments, and that orders had been given to the British Fleet and customs 


authorities to restrict interference with neutral vessels carrying such 
care so consigned to verification of ship’s papers and cargoes. 

it is therefore a matter of deep regret that, though nearly five months 
have passed since the war began, the British Government haye not 
materially changed their policy and do not treat less rigorously ships 
and cargoes passing between neutral ports in the peaceful a of 
lawful commerce, which belligerents should protect rather than inter 
rupt. The greater freedom from detention and seizure which was con- 
fidently expected to result from consigning shipments to definite con 
signees rather than “to order” is still awaited. 

It is needless to point out to His Majesty’s Government, usually the 
champion of the freedom of the seas and the rights of trade, that peace, 
not war, is the normal relation between nations and that the com 
merce between countries which are not belligerents should not be inter- 
fered with by those at war unless such interference is manifestly an 
imperative necessity to protect their national safety, and then only to 
the extent that it is a necessity. (Sec. 20.) It is with no lack of appre- 
ciation of the momentous nature of the present struggle in which Great 
Britain is engaged and with no selfish desire to gain undue commercial 
advantage that this Government is reluctantly forced to the concluston 
that the present policy of His Majesty’s Government toward neutral 
ships and cargoes exceeds the manifest necessity of a belligerent and 
constitutes restrictions upon the rights of American citizens on the 
high seas which are not justified by the rules of international law or 
required under the principle of self-preservation, 

The Government of the United States does not intend at this time 
to discuss the propriety of including certain articles in the lists of 
absolute and conditional contraband which have been proclaimed by 
Ilis Majesty. Open to objection as some-of these seem to this Govern- 
ment, the chief ground of present complaint is the treatment of cargoes 
of both classes of articles when bound to neutral ports. 

Articles listed as absolute contraband, shipped from the United States 
and consigned to neutral countries, have been seized and detained on 
the ground that the countries to which they were destined have not 
prohibited the exportation of such articles. Unwarranted as such de- 
tentions are, in the opinion of this Government, American exporters are 
further perplexed by the apparent indecision of the British authorities 
in applying their own rules to neutral cargoes, For example, a ship- 
ment of copper from this country to a specified consignee in Sweden 









was detained because, as was stated by Great Britain, Sweden had 
placed no embargo on copper. On the other hand, Italy not only pro- 


hibited the export of copper, but, as this Government is informed, put 
in force a decree that shipments to Italian consignees or “to order” 
which arrive in ports of Italy can not be exported or transshipped. ‘The 
only exception Italy makes is of copper which passes through that coun- 
try in transit to another country. In spite of these decrees, however, 
the British foreign office has thus far declined to affirm that copper 
shipments consigned to Italy will not be molested on the high seas. 
Seizures are so numerous and delays so prolonged that exporters are 
afraid to send their copper to Italy, steamship lines decline to accept 
it, and insurers refuse to issue policies upon it. In a word, a legiti- 
mate trade is being greatly impaired through uncertainty as to the 
treatment which it may expect at the hands of the British authorities. 
We feel that we are abundantly justified in asking for information as 
to the manner in which the British Government propose to carry out 
the policy which they have adopted in order that we may determine 
the steps necessary to protect our citizens engaged in foreign trade 
in their rights and from the serious losses to which they are liable 
through ignorance of the hazards to which their cargoes are exposed, 
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In case of conditional contraband, 


i the policy of Great Britain appears 
to this Government to be equally 


t unjustified by the established rules of 
international conduct. As evidence of this attention is directed to the 
fact that a number of the American cargoes which have been seized 
consist of foodstuffs and other articles of common use in all countries 
which are admittedly relative contraband. In spite of the presumption 
of innocent because destined to neutral territory, the British au 
thorities made these seizures and detentions without, so far as we are 
informed, being in possession of facts which warranted a reasonable 
belief that the shipments had in reality a belligerent destination, as 
that term is used in international law. Mere suspicion is not evidence 
and doubts should be resolved in favor of neutral commerce, but against 
it. The effect upon trade in these articles between neutral nations 
resulting from interrupted voyages and detained cargoes is not entirely 
cured by reimbursement of the owners for the damages which they have 
suffered after investigation has failed to establish an enemy destina- 
tion The injury is to American commerce with neutral countries as a 
whole through the hazard of the enterprise and the repeated diversion 
of goods from established markets, 

It also appears that cargoes of 
the British authorities because of 
intended by the shippers, 


use 


this character have been seized by 
a belief that, though not originally so 
they will ultimately reach the territory of the 
encmies of Great Britain. Yet this belief is frequently reduced to a mere 
fear in view of the embargoes which have been decreed by the neutral 
countries to which they are destined on the articles composing the cargoes. 

That a consignment “ to order” of articles listed as conditional con- 
traband and shipped to a neutral port raises a legal presumption of 
enemy destination appears to be directly contrary to the doctrines pre 
viously held by Great Britain and thus stated by Lord Salisbury during 
the South African war: 

* Foodstuffs, though having a hostile destination, can be considered 
as contraband of war only if they are for the enemy's forces; it is not 
sufficient that they are capable of being so used, it must be shown that 








this was in fact their destination at the time of their seizure.” 

With this statement as to conditional contraband the views of this 
Government are in entire accord, and upon this historic doctrine, con 
sistently maintained by Great Britain when a belligerent as well as a 


neutral, American shippers were entitled to rely. 

The Government of the United States readily admits the full right 
a belligerent to visit and search on the high seas the vessels of 
American citizens or other neutral vessels carrying American goods and 
to detain them when there is sufficient evidence to justify a belief that 
contraband articles are in their cargoes; but His Majesty’s Govern 
ment, judging by their own experience in the past, must realize that 
this Government can not without protest permit American ships or 
American cargoes to be taken into British ports and there detained for 
the purpose of searching generally for evidence of contraband or upon 
presumptions created by special municipal enactments which are clearly 
at variance with international law and practice. 

This Government believes, and earnestly hopes, His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment will come to the same belief; that a course of conduct more 
in conformity with the rules of international usage, which Great 
Britain has strongly sanctioned for many years, will in the end better 


of 








serve the interests of belligerents as well as those of neutrals. 
Not only is the situation a critical one to the commercial interests 
of the United States, but many of the great industries of this country 


are suffering because their products are denied long-established markets 
in European countries, which, though neutral, are contiguous to the 
nations at war. Producers and exporters, steamship and insurance 
companies are pressing, and not without reason, for relief from the 
menace to trans-Atlantic trade which is gradually but surely destroy 
ing their business and threatening them with financial disaster. 

The Government of the United States, still relying upon the deep 
sense of justice of the British nation, which has been so often mani 
fested in the intercourse between the two countries during so many 
years of uninterrupted friendship, expresses confidently the hope that 
Hlis Majesty's Government will realize the obstacles and difficulties 
which their present policy has placed in the way of commerce between 
the United States and the neutral countries of Europe, and will in 
struct its officials to refrain from all unnecessary interference with the 
freedom of trade between nations which are sufferers, though not par 
ticipants in the present conflict, and will in their treatment of neutral 
ships and cargoes conform more closely to those rules governing the 
maritime relations between belligerents and neutrals which have re 
ceived the sanction of the civilized world, and which Great Britain has, 
in other wars, so strongly and successfully advocated. 

In conclusion, it should be impressed upon His Majesty's Government 
that the present condition of American trade with the neutral European 
countries is such that, if it does not improve, it may arouse a feeling 
contrary to that which has so long existed between the American and 
sritish peoples. Already it is becoming more and more the subject ot 
public criticism and complaint. There is an increasing belief, doubtless 
not entirely unjustified, that the present British policy toward American 
trade is responsible for the depression in certain industries which de 
yend upon European markets. The attention of the British Government 
ts called to this possible result of their present policy to sbow how 
widespread the effect is upon the industrial life of the Unitec States 
and to emphasize the importance of removing the cause of complaint. 

BRYAN. 
14a. On January 7 a tentative reply was made by Great 
sritain, with a promise that a fuller reply would be made in 
time. In this reply Grey seized the handle of necessity ex- 
tended by Bryan in the following words: 

His Majesty's Government cordially agree in the principle enunci 
ated by the Government of the United States, that a belligerent, in 
dealing with trade between neutrals, should not interfere unless such 
interference is necessary to protect the belligerent’s national safety, 
and then only to the extent to which this is a necessity. 

The tentative note is as follows: 

(The secretary of state for foreign affairs to the American ambassador.) 

Your ExceE.tLency: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your 
note of the 28th of December. 

It is being carefully examined and the points raised in it are receciv- 
ing consideration, as the result of which a reply shall be addressed to 
your excellency dealing in detail with the issues raised and the points 
to which the United States Government have drawn attention, This 


consideration and the preparation of the reply will necessarily require 
some time, and I therefore desire to send without further delay some 
preliminary observations which will, I trust, help to clear the ground 
and remove some misconceptions that seem to exist. 
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Let me say at once that we entirely recognize the most friendly spirit 
veferred to by your excellency and that we desire to reply in the same 
spirit and in the belief that, as your excellency states, frankness will 
best Serve the continuance of cordial relations between the two coun- 
tries. 

His Majesty’s Government cordially concur in the principle enun- 
ciated by the Government of the United States that a belligerent, in 
dealing with trade between neutrals, should not interfere unless such 
interference is necessary to protect the belligerent’s national safety, 
and then only to the extent to which this is necessary. We shall en- 
deavor to keep our action within the limits of this principle on the 
understanding that it admits our right to interfere when such inter- 
ference is, not with “bona fide”’ trade between the United States and 
another neutral country, but with trade in contraband destined for the 
enemy’s country: and we are ready, whenever our action may unin- 
tentionally exceed this principle, to make redress. 

We think that much misconception exists as to the extent to which 
we have, in practice, interfered with trade. Your excellency’s note 
seems to hold His Majesty’s Government responsible for the present 
condition of trade with neutral courtries, and it is stated that, through 
the action of His Majesty’s Government, the products of the great in- 
dustries of the United States have been denied long-established markets 
in Kuropean countries which, though neutral, are contiguous to the 
seat of war. Such a result is far from being the intention of His 
Majesty’s Government, and they would exceedingly regret that it should 
be due to their action. I have been unable to obtain complete or con- 
clusive figures showing what the state of trade with these neutral coun- 
tries has been recently, and I can therefore only ask that some further 
consideration shouid be given te the question whether United States 
trade with these neutral countries has been so seriously affected. The 
only figures as to the total volume of trade that I have seen are those 
for the exports from New York for the month of November, 1914, and 
they are as follows. compared with the month of November, 1913: 

Exports from New York for November, 1913, [and] November, 191}, 

respectively. 
Denmark. ~~ eotah 
Sweden_-_- 
Norway-_-_-_- ated the ee ad 
Italy aoe i a a cumarinceis a eee ee 4, 781, 000 


ERO ictis sits catemutauiod taken devastated ttc 


It is true that there may have been a falling off in cotton exports, 
as to which New York figures would be no guide, but His Majesty’s 
Government have been most careful not to interfere with cotton, and 
its place on the free list has been scrupulously maintained. 

We do not wish to lay too much stress upon incomplete statistics ; 
the figures above are not put forward as conclusive; and we are pre- 
pared to examine any further evidence with regard to the state of 
trade with these neutral countries, which may point to a different 
conclusion or show that it is the action of His Majesty’s Government 
in particular, and not the existence of a state of war and consequent 
diminution of purchasing power and shrinkage of trade, which is 
esponsible for adverse effects upon trade with the neutral countries. 

That the existence of a state of war on such a scale has had a very 
adverse effect upon certain great industries, such as cotton, is obvious; 
but it is submitted that this is due to the general cause of diminished 
purchasing power of such countries as France, Germany, and the 
United Kingdom, rather than to interference with trade with neutral 
countries. In the matter of cotton, it may be recalled that the British 
Government gave special assistance through the Liverpool Cotton Ex- 
change to the renewal of transactions in the cotton trade of not only 
the United Kingdom but of many neutral countries. 

Your excellency’s note refers in particular to the detention of copper, 
The figures taken from official returns for the export of copper from the 
United States for Italy for the months during which the has been 
in progress up to the end of the first three weeks of December are as 
follows: 

1913, 15,202,000 pounds; 1914, 36,285,000 pounds. Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Switzerland are not shown separately for the whole 
period in the United States returns, but are included in the heading 
‘Other Europe” (that is, Europe other than the United Kingdom, 
Russia, France, Belgium, Austria, Germany, Holland, and Italy). The 
corresponding figures under this heading are as follows: 

1913, 7,271,000 pounds ; 1914, 35,347,000 pounds. 

With such figures the presumption is very strong that the bulk of 
copper consigned to these countries has recently been intended, not for 
their own use, but for that of a belligerent who can not import it 
direct. It is therefore an imperative necessity for the safety of this 
country while it is at war that His Majesty’s Government should do 
all in their power to stop such part of this import of copper as is not 
genuinely destined for neutral countries. 

Your excellency does not quote any particular shipment of copper 
to Sweden which has been detained. There are, however, four con- 
signments to Sweden at the present time of copper and aluminum 
which, though definitely consigned to Sweden, are, according to posi- 
tive evidence in the possession of His Majesty’s Government, definitely 
destined for Germany. 

I can not believe that with such figures before them and in such 
cases as those just mentioned the Government of the United States 
would question the propriety of the action of His Majesty’s Govern- 
inent in taking suspected cargoes to a prize court, and we are con- 
vinced that it can not be in accord with the wish either of the Govern- 
ment or of the people of the United States to strain the international 
code in favor of private interests so as to prevent Great Britain from 
taking such legitimate means for this purpose as are in her power. 

With regard to the seizure of foodstuffs to which your excellency 
refers, His Majesty’s Government are prepared to admit that food- 
stuffs should not be detained and put into a prize court without pre- 
sumption that they are intended for the armed forces of the enemy 
or the enemy Government. We believe that this rule has been ad- 
hered to in practice hitherto, but if the United States Government 
have instances to the contrary we are prepared to examine them, 
and it is our present intention to adhere to the rule, though we can not 
give an unlimited and unconditional undertaking in view of the de- 
parture by those against whom we are fighting from hitherto accepted 
rules of civilization and humanity and the uncertainty as to the extent 
to which such rules may be violated by them in future. 

From the 4th of August last to the 3d of January the number of 
steamships proceeding from the United States for Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Italy has been 773. Of these there are 45 
which have had consignments or cargoes placed in the prize court, 
while of the ships themselves only 8 have been placed'in the prize 
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tial under modern conditions that where there is real ground for sus- 
pecting the presence of contraband the vessels should be brought into 
port for examination; in no other way can the right of search be exer- 
cised, and but for this practice it would have to be completely aban- 
doned. Information was received by us that special insiructions had 
been given to ship rubber from the United States under another designa- 
tion to escape notice, and such cases have occurred in several instances. 
Only by search in a port can such cases, when suspected, be discovered 
and proved. The necessity for examination in a port may also be 
illustrated by a hypothetical instance, connected with cotton, which 
has not yet occurred. Cotton is not specifically mentioned in your 
excellency’s note, but I have seen public statements made in the 
United States that the attitude of His Majesty’s Government with 
regard to cotton has been ambiguous, and thereby responsible for de- 
pression in the cotton trade. There has never been any foundation for 
this allegation. His Majesty’s Government have never put cotton on the 
list of contraband; they have throughout the war kept it on the free 
list; and on every occasion when questioned on the point they have 
stated their intention of adhering to this practice. But information 
has reached us that precisely because we have declared our intention 
of not interfering with cotton, ships carrying cotton will be specially 
selected to carry concealed contraband; and we have been warned 
that copper will be concealed in bales of cotton. Whatever suspicions 
we have entertained, we have not so far made these a ground for 
detaining any ship carrying cotton, but should we have information 
giving us re@i reason to believe in the case of a particular ship that 
the bales of cotton concealed copper or other contraband the only way 
to prove our case would be to examine and weigh the bales, a process 
that could be carried out only by bringing the vessel into a port. In 
such a case, or if examination justified the action of His Majesty’s 
Government, the case shall be brought before a prize court and dealt 
with in the ordinary way. 

That the decisions of British prize courts hitherto have not been 
unfavorable to neutrals is evidenced by the decision in the Miramichi 
case. This case, which was decided against the Crown, laid down that 
the American shipper was to be paid even when he had sold a, cargo 
ce. i. f. and when the risk of loss after the cargo had been shipped did 
not apply to him at all. 

It has further been represented to His Majesty's Government, 
though this subject is not dealt with in your excellency’s note, that 
our embargoes on the export of some articles, more especially rubber, 
have interfered with commercial interests in the United States. It 
is, of course, difficult for His Majesty’s Government to permit the 
export of rubber from British Dominions to the United States at a 
time when rubber is essential to belligerent countries for carrying 
on the war, and when a new trade in exporting rubber from the United 
States in suspiciously large quantities to neutral countries has actually 
sprung up since the war. It would be impossible to permit the ex- 
port of rubber from Great Britain unless the right of His Majesty's 
Government were admitted to submit to a prize court cargoes of rubber 
exported from the United States which they believe to be destined for 
an enemy country, and reasonable latitude of action for this purpose 
was conceded. But His Majesty’s Government have now provisionally 
ome to an arrangement with the rubber exporters in Great Britain 
which will permit of licenses being given under proper guaranties for 
the export of rubber to the United States. 

We are confronted with the growing danger that neutral countries 
contiguous to the enemy will become on a scale hitherto unprecedented 
a base of supplies for the armed forces of our enemies and for ma- 
terials for manufacturing armament. The trade figures of imports 
show how strong this tendency is, but we have no complaint to make 
of the attitude of the Governments of those countries, which, so r 











as we are aware, have not departed from proper rules of neutra 
We endeavor in the interest of our own national! safety to prevent t 
danger by intercepting goods really destined for the enemy without 


interfering with those which are “ bona fide’’ neutral. 
Since the outbreak of the war the Government of the United States 
have changed their previous practice and have prohibited the publica- 


tion of manifests till 30 days after the departure of vessel rom 
the United States ports. We had no “locus standi” for complain- 
ing of this change, and did not complain. But the effect of it must 
be to increase the difficulty of ascertaining the presence of contraband 
and to render necessary in the interests of our national safety the 
examination and detention of more ships than would have been the 


case if the former practice had continued. 

Pending a more detailed reply, I would conclude by saying that 
His Majesty’s Government do not desire to contest the general principles 
of law on which they understand the note of the United States to 
be based, and desire to restrict their action solely to interferences 
with contraband destined for the enemy. Mis Majesty’s Government 

g 


are prepared, whenever a cargo coming from the United States is 
detained, to explain the case on which such detention has taken place, 
and would gladly enter into any arrangement by which mistakes can 
be avoided and reparation secured promptly when any injury to the 
neutral owners of a ship or cargo has been improperly caused, for 


they are most desirous in the interest both of-the United States and 
of other neutral countries that British action should not interfere 
with the normal importation and use by the neutral countries of goods 
from the United States. 
I have, etc. E. Gre 

16. On February 10, 1915, Britain made her premised detailed 
reply to our note of December 26, 1914. 

sritish note, February 10, 1915, replying finally to the American 
note of December 26, 1914, in regard to the seizure and detention of 
American cargoes 
(The secretary of state for foreign affairs to the American ambassador.) 

Your EXceLLency: Your excellency has already received the pr« i 
nary answer, which I handed to you on the 7th January, in reply to 
your note of the 28th December on the subject of the seizures and 
detentions of American cargoes destined for neutral European port 

Since that date I have had further opportunity of examining into the 
trade statistics of the United States, as embodied in the customs 
returns, in order to see whether the belligerent action « 5 
has been in any way the cause of the trade depression which your 
excellency describes as existing in the United States, and also whether 
the seizures of vessels or cargoes which have been made the British 
Navy have inflicted any loss on American owners for which our existing 
machinery provides no means of redress. In setting out the results of 
my investigation I think it well to take the opportunity of giving a 
general review of the methods employed by His Majesty’s Government 








court, and 1 of these has since been released. It is, however, essen- i to intercept contraband trade with the enemy, of their consistency with 
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volume of trade between the United States and neutral countries, it is 
worth while to analyze the figures of the exports to Europe since the 
outbreak of hostilities. For this purps the European countries 
ought to be grouped under three heads: Great Britain and those fight 
ing with her, neutral countries, and enemy countries. It is, however, 
nmupossible for me to group the countries in this way satisfactorily, as 
the figures relating to the export trade of the United States with each 
country have not yet been published. In the preliminary statement of 
the export trade of the United States with foreign countries only prin 
cipal countries are shown, and various countries which are tabulated 
separately in the more detailed monthly summary of commerce and 
finance are omitted. Those omitted include not only the Seandinavian 
countries, the exports to which are of peculiar importance in dealing 
with this question, but also Austria. 

So far as it is possible to distribute the figures under the headings 
which I have indicated above (all the figures being given in thousands 
of dollars), the results are as follows: 

Total exports to Europe from the 1st of August to the 30th of 
November, 413,995, as against 597,542 in 1913. Of these, Great 
britain and her allies took 288,312, as against 316.805 in 1913. Ger 
many and Belgium took 1,881, as against 177,136 in 1918; whereas 
neutral countries (among which Austria-Llungary is unavoidably in 
cluded) took 123,802, as against 103,401 in 1913. 

The general complaint in your excellency’s note was that the action 
of Great Britain was affecting adversely the trade of the United States 
with neutral countries. The naval operations of Great Britain cer 
tainly do not interfere with commerce from the United States on its 
way to the United Kingdom and the allied countries, and yet the 
exports to Great Britain and her allies during those feur months 
diminished to the extent of over $28,000,000, whereas those to neutral 
countries and Austria increased by over $20,000,000 

The inference may fairly be drawn from these figures, all of which 
ire taken from the official returns published by the United States 
Government, that not only has the trade of the United States with 
the neutral countries in Europe been maintained as compared with 
previous years, but also that a substantial part of this trade was, in 
fact, trade intended for the enemy countries going through neutral 
ports by routes to which it was previously unaccus 

One of the many inconveniences to which this great war is exposing 
the commerce of all neutral countries is undoubtedly the serious short 
age in shipping available for ocean transport and the consequential 
result of excessive freights, 














sed, 





Britain's interference with neutral ships. At the present time there 
are only seven neutral vessels awaiting adjudication in the prize 
courts in this country and three in those in British dominions 
\s your excellency is aware, I have already instrueted our ambassador 
at Washington to remind the parties who are interested in these vessels 


It can not fairly be said that this shortage is caused by Great 








ls 
that it is open to them to apply to the court for the relea of these 

lips on bail, and if an application of this sort is made by them it is 
not likely to be opposed by the Crown There is therefore no reason 
why such an application should not be favorably entertained by the 
court, and if acceded to, all these vessels will again be available for 
the carriage of commerce, Only one neuti vesse! 





is now detained in 
this country in addition to those awai adjudication in the priz 


court, 
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In justice to the peoples of both countrics, I el that this opp 
tunity should be taken to explain the lines on which His Majesty 
Government has been acting hitherto, so as to show that the line 


they have followed is in no way inconsistent with the general funds 
mental principle of international law and to indicate the are with 
which they have endeavored to meet the representations which have 
been made by the United States Government from time to time during 
the war on these question 
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No one in these days will dispute the general proposition that a 
belligerent is entitled to capture contraband goods on their way to 
the enemy; that right has now become consecrated by long usage 
and general acquiescence. Though the right is ancient, the means 
of exercising it alter and develop with the changes in the methods 
and machinery of commerce. <A century ago the difficulties of land 
transport rendered it impracticable for the belligerent to obtain sup- 
plies of sea-borne goods through a neighboring neutral country. Con- 
sequently the belligerent actions of his opponents neither required nor 
justified any interference with shipments on their way to a neutral 
port. This principle was recognized and acted on in the decisions in 
which Lord Stowell laid down the lines on which captures of such 
goods should be dealt with. 

The advent of steam power has rendered it as easy for a belligerent 
to supply himself through the ports of a neutral contiguous country 
as through his own and has therefore rendered it impossible for his 
opponent to refrain from interfering with commerce intended for the 
enemy merely because it is on its way to a neutral port. 

No better instance of the necessity of countering new devices for 
dispatching contraband goods to an enemy by new methods of apply- 
ing the fundamental principle of the right to capture such contraband 
can be given than the steps which the Government of the United 
States found it necessary to take during the American Civil War. 
It was at that time that the doctrine of continuous voyage was first 
applied to the capture of contraband; that is to say, it was then for 
the first time that a belligerent found himself obliged to capture con- 
traband goods on their way to the enemy, even though at the time 
of capture they were en route for a neutral port from which they were 
intended subsequently to continue their journey. The policy then fol- 


lowed by the United States Government was not inconsistent with 
the general principles already sanctioned by international law, and 
met with no protest from His Majesty's Government, though it was 
upon British cargoes and upon British ships that the losses and the 
inconvenience due to this new development of the application of the 
old rule cf international law principally fell. The criticisms which 
have been directed against the steps then taken by the United States 
came, and come, from those who saw in the methods employed in 
Napoleonic times for the prevention of contraband a limitation upon 
the right itself, and failed to see that in Napoleonic times goods on 
their way to a neutral port were immune from capture not because 
the immediate destination conferred a privilege but because capture 


under such circumstances was unnecessary. 

The facilities which the introduction of steamers and railways have 
given to a belligerent to introduce contraband goods through neutral 
ports have imposed upon his opponent the additional difficulty, when 
endeavoring to intercept such trade, of distinguishing between the goods 
which are really destined for the commerce of that neutral country and 
the goods which are on their way to the enemy. It is one of the many 
difficulties with which the United States Government found themselves 
confronted in the days of the Civil War, and I can not do better than 
quote the words which Mr. Seward, who was then Secretary of State, 
used in the course of diplomatic discussion arising out of the capture 


of some goods on their way to Matamoros which were believed to be for 
the insurgents : ie 

“Neutrals engaged in honest trade with Matamoros must expect to 
experience inconvenience from the existing blockade of Brownsville and 
the adjacent coast of Texas. While this Government unfeignedly regrets 
this inconvenience, it can not relinquish any of its belligerent rights 
to favor contrabdnd trade with insurgent territory by insisting upon 
those rights ; however, it is sure that that necessity for their exercise at 
all, which must be deplored by every friendly commercial power, will 


the more speedily be terminated.” 
The opportunities now enjoyed by a belligerent for obtaining 


supplies 





through neutral ports are far greater than they were 50 years ago, 
and the geographical conditions of the present struggle lend additional 
assistance to the enemy in carrying out such importation. We are faced 
with the problem of intercepting such supplies when arranged with all 
the advantages that flow from elaborate organizatic and unstinted 
expenditure. If our belligerent rights are to be maintained, it is of 
the first importance for us to distinguish between what is really bona 
fide trade intended for the neutral country concerned and the trade 
intended for the enemy country. Every effort is made by organizers of 
this trade to conceal the true destination, and if the innocent neutral 


trade is to be distinguished from the enemy trade it is essential that 
His Majesty’s Government should be entitled to make, and should make, 
careful inquiry with regard to the destination of particular shipments 
of goods even at the risk of some slight delay to the parties interested. 
If such inquiries were not made, either the exercise of our belligerent 
rights would have to be abandoned, tending to the prolongation of this 
war and the increase of the loss and suffering which it is entailing 
upon the whole world, or else it would be necessary to indulge in indis- 
criminate captures of neutral goods and their detention throughout all 
the period of the resulting prize-court proceedings. Under the system 
now adopted it has been found possible to release without delay, and 
consequently without appreciable loss to the parties interested, all the 
goods of which the destination is shown as the result of the inquiries 
to be innocent. 

It may be well that the system of making such inquiries is to a cer- 
tain extent a new introduction, in that it has been practiced to a far 
greater extent than in previous wars; but if it is correctly described as 
a new departure, it is a departure which is wholly to the advantage of 
neutrals, and which has been made for the purpose of relieving them 
far as possible, from loss and inconvenience. 

There was a passage in a note which the State Department addressed 
to the British ambassador at Washington on the 7th November, to which 
I think it may be well to refer: 

“In the opinion of this Government, the belligerent right of visit and 
search requires that the search should be made on the high seas at the 
time of the visit, and that the conclusion of the search should rest upon 
the evidence found on the ship under investigation, and not upon circum- 
stances ascertained from external sources.” 

The principle here enunciated appears to me to be inconsistent with 





so 


the practice in these matters of the United States Government, as 
well as of the British Government. It certainly was not the rule 
upon which the United States Government acted either during the 
Civil War or during the Spanish-American War, nor has it ever been 
the practice of the British Government, nor so far as I am aware, 
of any other Government which has had to carry on a great naval 
war; as a principle I think it is impossible in modern times. The 


necessity for giving the belligerent captor full liberty to establish by 
ail the evidence at his disposal the enemy destination with which the 
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goods were shipped was recognized in all the leading decisions in the 
prize courts of the United States during the Civil War. 

No clearer instance could be given than the reporter's statement of 
the case of the Bermuda (3 Wallace, 514): 

“The final destination of the cargo in this. particular voyage was 
left so skillfully open ... that it was not quite easy to prove, with 
that certainty which American courts require, the intention, which it 





seemed plain must have really existed. Thus to prove it required 
that truth should be collated from a variety of sources, darkened and 
disguised ; from others opened as the cause advanced, and by accident 
only; from coincidences undesigned, and facts that were circumstan- 
tial. Collocations and comparisons, in short, brought largely their 
collective force in aid of evidence that was more direct.” 

It is not impossible that the course of the present struggle will 
show the necessity for belligerent action to be taken in various ways 


which may at first sight be regarded as a departure from old practice. 


In my note of the 7th January, I dealt at some length with the ques 


tion of the necessity of taking vessels into port for the purpos of 
carrying out an effective search, where search was necessary; to that 
subject I feel that I need not again recur. 

The growth in the size of steamships necessitates in many cases 
that the vessel should go into calm water, in order that even the right 
of visit, as apart from the right of search, should be exercised. In 
modern times a steamer is capable of pursuing her voyage irrespective 
of the conditions of the weather. Many of the neutral merchantmen 
which our naval officers are called upon to visit at sea are encountered 
by our cruisers in places and under conditions which render the 
launching of a boat impossible. The conditions during winter in the 
North Atlantic frequently render it impracticable for days together 
for a naval officer to board a vessel on her way to Scandinavian coun 
tries. If a belligerent is to be denied the right of taking a neutral 
merchantman, met with under such conditions, into calm water in 
order that the visiting officer may go aboard, the right of visit and 
of search would become a nullity. 

The present conflict is not the first in which this necessity has 
arisen. As long ago as the Civil War the United States found it 
necessary to take vessels to United States ports in order to a me 


whether the circumstances justified their detention 





























The same need arose during the Russo-Japanese War and als» 
during the second Balkan War, when it sometimes happened that 
British vessels were made to deviate from their course and follow 
the cruisers to some spot where the right of visit and of search 
could be more conveniently carried out. In both cases thi reise 
of belligerent rights, although questioned at first by His Majesty's 
Government, was ultimately acquiesced in, 

No power in these days can afford during a great war to go 
the exercise of the right of visit and search. Vessels which are 
apparently harmless merchantmen can be used for carrying an Ly 
ing mines and even fitted to discharge torpedoes. Supplies | ub 
marines can without difficulty be concealed under other carge The 
only protection against these risks is to visit d search thoroughiy 
every vessel appearing in the zone of operati and if the reum 
stances are such as to render it impossible to carry it it at the spot 
where the vessel was met with the only practicable course: is t ik 
the ship to some more convenient locality for the purpose. ro do ’ 
is not to be looked upon as a new belligerent right, but as an adapta 
tion of the existing right to the modern conditions of comme: 
Like all belligerent rights, it must xercised with due regard for 
neutral interests, and it would be unreasonable to expect a neutral 
vessel to make long deviations from her course for this purposs it 
is for this reason that we have done all we can to encourage neutra! 
merchantmen on their way to ports contiguous to the enen ount 
to visit some British port lying on their lin ) ut n e1 
the necessary examination of the ship’s papers 
the cargo, can be made under conditions of ence to t hip 
herself. The alternative would be to keep a which 1] naval 
officers desired to board waiting, it might be i days towe : til 
the weather conditions enabled th sit to be cal d it 

No war has yet been waged in which neutral individuals have not 
occasionally suffered from unjustified lligerent ; no neutral 
nation has experienced this fact more frequent in 1 past han 
Great Britain. The only method by which it i t harmor 
belligerent action with the rights of neutrals is fo ) 
nation to provide some adequate machinery y which it ! ich 
case the facts can be investigated and appropriat redres 
obtained by the neutral individual. In this country such 1 hinery 
is provided by the powers which are given to the priz urt to deal 
not only with captures, but also with claims for compensation. Order 
V, rule 2, of the British prize court rules, pr les that whe a 
ship has been captured as prize, but has been subsequently released 
by the captors, or has by loss, destruction, or otherwise ceased to be 
detained by them, without proceedings for condemnation having i 
taken, any person interested in the ship (which by Order I, rule @, 
includes goods) wishing to make a claim for costs and damages in 
respect thereof, shall issue a writ as provided by Order II A writ 
so issued will initiate a proceeding which will follow its ordinary 
course in the prize court. 

This rule gives the prize court ample juri tion to deal th any 
claim for compensation by a neutral arisir from the int rence 
with a ship or goods by our naval forces The best evidence that 
can be given of the discrimination and the moderation with which 
our naval officers have carried out their duties is to be found the 
fact that up to this time no proceedings for the recovery « 
pensation have been initiated under the rule which I have quoted 

It is the common experience of every war that neutrals whose 
attempts to engage in suspicious trading are frustrated by a belligerent 
are wont to have recourse to their Government to urge that diplomatic 
remonstrances should be made on their ehalf, and that re ; 
should be obtained for them in this way. When an effective 
of redress is open to them in the courts of a civilized 
which they can obtain adequate satisfaction for any invasion th 
rights which is contrary to the law of nations, the only irse which 
is consistent with sound principle is that they should | erral to 
that mode of redress, and that no diplomatic acti should taker 
until their legal remedies have been exhausted, and th t 
position to show prima facie denial of justice. 

The course adopted by His Majesty's Government during the Ameri 
ean Civil War was in strict accordan with this principle. In spite 


of remonstrances from many quarters, they placed full reliance on the 


American prize courts to grant redress to the parties interested = 
eases of alleged wrongful capture by American ships of war, an 








put forward po claims until the opportunities for redress in. those 
court had been exhausted. The same course was adopted in the 
Spanish-American War, when all British subjects who complained 
of captures or detentions of their ships were referred to the prize 
courts for relief 

Before leaving the subject may T remind your excellency of the fact 
that at your request you are now supplied immediately by this de- 


partment with particulars of every ship under American colors which 


is detained, and of every shipment of cargo in which an American 
citizen appears to be the party interested. Not only is the fact of 
detention notified to your excellency, but so far as is practicable the 


gcrounds upon which the vessel or cargo has been detained are also 
communicated to you-——a concession which enables any United States 
citizen to take steps at once to protect his interests. , 

ii Majesty's Government have also done all that lies in their 


power to insure rapid tion when ships are reperted in British ports, 
They realize that the ship and cargo owners may reasonably expect 
an immediate decision to be taken as to whether the ship may be 
allowed to proceed, and whether her cargo or any part of it must 
be discharged and put into the prize court. Realizing that the ordi- 
nary method interdepartmental correspondence might cause delays 
which couid be obviated by another method of procedure, they estab- 
lished several months ago a special committee, on which all the depart- 
ments concerned are represented. This committee sits daily, and is 
provided with a special clerical staff. As soon as a ship reaches 
port full particulars are telegraphed to London, and the case is dealt 
with at the next meeting of the committee, immediate steps being 
taken to carry out the action decided upon. By the adoption of this 
procedure it h been found possible to reduce to a minimum the 














delays to which neutral shipping is exposed by the exercise of belliger- 
ent rights, and by the necessity, imposed by modern conditions, of 
examining wit! ire the destination of contraband articles. 

Particular attention is directed in your excellency note to the 
policy we at pursuing with regard to conditional contraband, esp 
cial) foodstuffs, and it is there stated that a number of American 
arg have beeu seized without, so far as your excellency’s Govern- 
ment are informed, our being in possession of facts which warranted 
a 1 onable belief that the shipments had in reality a_ belligerent 
dest tion, and in spite of the presumption of innocent use due to 
their being destined to neutral territory. The note does not specify 
any particular seizures as those which formed the basis of this com- 
plain ind I am therefore not aware whether the passage refers to 
irgoe which were detained before or since the order in council of 
the 29th of October was issued. 

\ excellen will no doubt remem that soon after the out- 
) f war an order of His Majesty in council was issued under 
whi no distinction was drawn in the application of the doctrine of 

n vage between absolute contraband and conditional con- 
tral d, and 4 i also imposed upon the neutral owner of contra- 
ban mewhat drastic conditions as to the burden of proof of the 

iit or innocence of the shipment 

lhe principle that the burden of proof should always be imposed 
pon the captor |} usually been admitted as theory In practice, 
how er, it has almost always been otherwise, and any student of 
th ize court decisions of the past or even of modern wars will 
ind that goods seldom cscape condemnation unie their owner was 
in position to prove that their destination was innocent An attempt 
was made some few years ago, in the unratified declaration of London, 
to formulate some definite rules upon this subject. but time alone can 
show whether the rules there laid down will stand the test of modern 
waritna 

! | whic His Majesty's Government published in the order 
in « neil of t ih August, 1914, were criticized by the United 
Sta Gov iment contrary to the generally reeognized  princi- 
pl f international law, and as inflicting unnecessary hardship upon 
neut comme ind your excellency will remember the prolonged 
dis« ion which took place between us through the month of October 
W 1 view to finding some new formule which should enable us 
io restrict supplies to the enemy forces, and to prevent the supply 
to t nemy of materials essential for the making of munitions of 
wal while inflicting the minimum of injury and interference with 
neutral commer It was with this object that the order in council 

t 29th October was issued, under the provisions of which a far 
g ter measure of immunity is conferred upon neutral commerce. 
in that order the principle of noninterference with conditional con 
trabnnad on its way to neutral port is in large measure admitted; 
only in three cases is the right to seize maintained, and in all those 
cases the opportunity is given to the claimants of the goods to establish 
their innocence 

Two of those cases are where the ship’s papers afford no informa 
tior to the person for whom the goods are intended It is only 
reasonable that a belligerent should be entitled to regard as suspicious 
Case where tli hippers of the goods do not choose to disclose the 
name of the individual who is to receive them The third case is 
that of goods addressed to a person in the enemy territory In the 
peculiar circumstances of the present struggle, where the forces of 
the nemy comy e so large a proportion of thé population, and 
where there is so little evidence of shipments on private as distin 
guished from Government account. it is most reasonable that the 
burden of proof should rest upon the claimant 

The most difficult questions in connection with conditional contra 
band arise with reference to the shipment of foodstuffs No country 
has maintained more stoutly than Great Britain in modern times the 
principle that a belligerent should abstain from interference with the 
foodstuffs intended for the civil population The circumstunces of the 


present struggle are causing His Majesty's Government some anxiety 
as to whether the existing rules with regard to conditional contraband, 
framed as they were with the object of protecting so far as possible the 
supplies which were intended for the civil population, are effective for 
the purpose or suitable to the conditions present The principle which J 
have indicated above is one which THis Majesty’s Government have con- 
stantly had to uphold against the opposition of continental powers. 
In the absence of some certainty that the rule would be respected by 
both parties to this conflict, we feel great doubt whether it should be 
regarded as an established principle of international law 

Your excellency will, no doubt, remember that in 1885, at the time 
when llis Majesty's Government were discussing with the French Goy 
ernment this question of the right to dectare foodstuffs not intended 
for the military forces to be contraband, and when public attention 
had been drawn to the matter, the Kiel Chamber of Commerce applied 
to the German Government for a statement of the latter’s views on the 
subject Prince Bismarck’s answer was as follows: 

“In answer to their representation of the Ist instant, I reply to the 
chamber of commerce that any disadvantage our commercial and carry- 
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ing interests may suffer by the treatment of rice as contraband of war 
does not justify our opposing a measure which it has been thought fit 
to take in carrying on a foreign war. Every war is a calamity, which 
entails evil consequences not only on the combatants but also on neu- 
trals. These evils may easily be increased by the interference of a 
neutral power with the way in which a third carries on the war, to the 
disadvantage of the subjects of the interfering power, and by this means 
German commerce might be weighed with far heavier losses than a 
transitory prohibition of the rice trade in Chinese waters. The measure 
in question has for its object the shortening of the war by increasing 
the difficulties of the enemy and is a justifiable step in war if im- 
partially enforced against all neutral ships.” 

His Majesty’s Government are disposed to think that the same view 
is still maintained by the German Government. 

Another circumstance which is now coming to light is that an elab- 

orate machinery has been organized by the enemy for the supply of 
foodstuffs for the use of the German Army from overseas. Under these 
circumstances it would be absurd to give any definite pledge that in 
cases where the supplies can be preved to be for the use of the enemy 
forces they should be given complete immunity by the simple expedient 
of dispatching them to an agent in a neutral port. 
_ The reason for drawing a distinction between foodstuffs intended 
for the civil population and those for the armed forces or enemy Gov 
ernment disappears when the distinction between the civil population 
and the armed forces itself disappears 
_ In any country in which there exists such a tremendous organization 
for war as now obtains in Germany there jis no clear division between 
those whom the Government is responsible for fecding and those whom 
it is not. Experience shoys that the power to requisition will be used 
to the fullest extent in order to make sure that the wants of the mili- 
tary are supplied, and however much goods may be imported for civil 
use it is by the military that they will be consumed if military exigen- 
cles require it, especially now that the German Government have taken 
control of all the foodstuffs in the country. 

I do not wish to overburden this note with 
of my statement as to the unprecedented extent to which supplies are 
reaching neutral ports I should like to instance the figures of the ex- 
ports of certain meat products to Denmark during the months of Sep- 
tember and October yenmark is a country which in normal! times im- 
ports a certain quantity of such products, but exports still more. In 
1915, during the above two months, the United States exports of lard 
to Denmark was nil, as compared with 22,652,598 pounds in the same 
two months of 1914. The corresponding figures with regard to bacon 
were: 10915, nil; 1914, 1,022,195 pounds: canned beef, 1913, nil: 1914 
151,200 pounds; pickled and cured beef, 1915, 42,901 pounds; 1914, 
156,143 pounds ; pickled pork, 1913, nil; 1914, $12,872 pounds 

In the same two months the United States exported to Denmark 
280,176 gallons of mineral lubricating oil in 1914, as compared with 
179,252 in 1913; to Norway. 335,468 gallons in 1914, as against 151,179 
gallons in 1913; to Sweden, 896,193 gallons in 191 4, aS against 385.476 
gallons in 1913 , 

{ have already mentioned the framing of the order in council of the 
“0th October, and the transmission to your excellency of particulars 
of ships and cargoes seized instances of the efforts which we have 
made throughout the course of this war to meet all reasonable com- 
plaints made on behalf of American citizens, and in my note of the 7th 
January I alluded to the decision of our prize court in the ease of the 
Miramichi as evidencing the liberal principles adopted toward neutral 
commerce, 

_I should also like to refer to the steps which we took at the beginning 

of the war to insure the speedy release of cargo claimed by neutrals on 





statistics, but in proof 


board enemy ships which were captured or detained at the outbreak of 
war, Under our prize court rules release of such goods can be ob 
tained without the necessity of entering a claim in the prize court if 
the documents of title are produced to the officer 


' representing Ilis 
Majesty's Government and the title to the goods is estublished to his 
satisfaction, It was shortly found, however, that this procedure did 
not provide for the case where the available evidence was so scanty 
that the officer representing the Crown was not justified in consenting 
to a release, In order, therefore, to ameliorate the situation we estab- 
lished a special committee, with full powers to authorize the release of 
goods without insisting on full evidence of title being produced, This 
committee dealt with the utmost expedition with a large number of 
claims. In the great majority of cases the goods claimed were released 
at once. In addition to the cases dealt with by this committee a very 
large amount of cargo was released at once by the procurator general 
on production of documents, Claimants therefore obtained their good 
without the necessity of applying to the prize court and of incurring 


the expense involved in retaining lawvers and without the risk. which 
was in some cases a considerable one, of the goods being eventually 
held to be enemy property and condemned. We have reason to know 






that « action in this matter was highly appreciated by many Ameri 
ean citizens, 

Another instance of the efforts which His 
have made to deal as leniently as possible with 
be found in the policy which we hav: 
transfer to a neutral flag of enemy ships belonging to comps nies 
which were incorporated in the enemy country, but all of whose 
shareholders were neutral. The rules applied by the British and by 
the American prize courts have always treated the flag as conclusive 
in favor of the captors in spite of neutral proprietary interests. (See 
the case of the Pedro, 175 VU. S., 354.) In several cases, however, we 
have consented to waive our belligerent rights to treat as enemy 
vessels ships belonging to companies incorporated in Germany which 
were subsidiary to and owned by American corporations. The only 
condition which we have imposed is that these vessels should take no 
further part in trade with the enemy country. 

I have given these indications of the policy which we have followed, 
because I can not help feeling that if the facts were more fully known 


Majesty's Government 
neutral interests may 


followed with regard to the 


as to the efforts which we have made to avoid inflicting any avoid 
able injury on neutral interests many of the complaints which have 
been received by the administration in Washington, and which led to 


the protest which your excellency handed to me on the 29th December, 
would never have been made. My hope is that when the facts which 
I have set out above are realized, and when it is seen that our naval 
operations have not diminished American trade with neutral countries, 
and that the lines on which we have acted are consistent with the 
fundamental principles of international law, it will be apparent to the 
Government and people of the United States that His Majesty's Gov 
ernment have hitherto endeavored to exercise their belligerent rights 
with every possible consideration for the interests of neutrals. 

It will still be our endeavor to avoid injury and loss to neutrals, 
but the announcement by the German Government of their intention 
to sink merchant vessels and their cargoes without verification of 
their nationality or character and without for 


making any provision 
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he safety of n itant crews or giving them a chance of saving S. S. Rotterdam (Dutch Sailed from New York Septen 10 
their lives has 1 le it necessary for His Majesty’s Government to} 1914, for Rotterdam. Cargo, op] Shippers \mericar Smelting 
consider what measures they should adopt to protect their interests.] & Refining Co., United Metals Selling (« \1 in Can Metal Co.. 
It is impossible for one belligerent to depart from rules and precedents L. Vogelstein & Co., and Norfolk + ting & f “4 Ss i 
and for the other to remain bound by them. September 26, en route while copp 1 ' ‘2 band 
I have the honor, ete, 7 EK. Grey. (absolute contraband only since 0 ht by 
~ a i es . . Gres sritai rrive totter m ) 

17. Britain s chang lists of contraband so as to embrace ao hag tf No on f . cai 
most of the sea-borne commerce, and her insistence of the exer- | for Rotterdam. Cargo, coppei SI Ar ( Ltd.) 
cise of her prize-court proceedings encompassed almost the | 22d L. Vogelstein & Co Septemb ' 
entire neutral trade as indicated by the following lists of ves- nae 29). fae be ok t h Ge re 

/ ; 2¢ ‘ G 
sels seized and detained by her order: October 6, 1914. 

The first list includes the cases of 155 vessels bi » Bi h | S. S. Potsdam (Dut yp: 8 d f . \ 
ports o1 rwise detained for examination. Of these re forced | for Rotterdam. Car pyr Shippers, An 
to discha their cargoes, which were held for prize-« ) nes, | ing_Co., United Meta Ss ng Co., Ame n M ‘ , 
Thirty more were ected to protracted detention at One | I we Ce » O . B 
Ar in vessel carry ‘ 1 Copenhagen was run a tl , cE dit ‘ 

Ienglish prize rew a ird her off the coast of Scotland. (D> 

It will be noted that this list does not include cases like that of the | A Car Ps \ 
Wilhelmina, which, when seized 1 the British, was |! nd for Han } . F : ' 
with an Innocent cargo, and the Ducia, which was s 1 by Fret i é {8 
Navy under British instructior 1 : = “ | j S 

Nor does this li lude the vessels, 273 in numbe! ( 1 v i Uv : 
the Government of the United ites in ar pendix to it of xamination October 12. Arrived reisit 5 VU 21 
October 21 as having been detained in the por if Kirkwall : a x Lg Nor 5 ‘ > 
tween March 11 and June 17. The Government list is append ing- | 1914, for Chris N l 
ing this merely i] ive record of ships detained up to a total! 128 Nall Och Ie 1 u ‘ ‘ 

From March 11, lune 16, 1915, 271 vessel rrying Ame! 8. S. WVECH N vi - N i 
can cargoes were led to stop at Kirkwall, England. L914, for ul I AS 

j iY 1. \ ! ( t e) L‘ 
ARTIA I OF 5 DETAINED | s SS Ve dar 1) il and-A I ~ BB 

S. S. Kumeric (British): Sailed from Galveston July 17, 1914 | ¥ Octobe 1914, erd ( 

News July } for Bremen Cargo, 49,000 bushel i » dD ( fy 
Oo Queenstown August 2; detained at Liverpoo! August 1!) } mouth October 15 
Berwindmo (British Sailed from New Orlea ai I 5. B. i (X g s 1 ‘ 
1914, for Rotterdam. Cargo, 196,000 bushels of grain. Dive 1 to } 1914, for Coy ( g ‘ 
Falmouth August 3; at don August 21. | detained fot spectior oO ¢ j 
S. Campanello (British) : Sailed from New York Jul; ) r Amer i a s I 
Rotterdam. Sent to Cardiff August 12; detained f Alex 

S. S. Spenser (British): Sailed from New York July 31, Il! f ae I 
Rotterdam. Sent to Liverpool. c ! | lery a 

S. S. Saint Helena ritish) : Sailed from Galveston July Brit f 
(via Norfolk, Va., July . for Bremen and Hamburg Carg look Oct 1s l » HT \ 
phate rock, wheat, and ec n LDiverted to Manchester. Cargo ‘ Released Left ( 

August 12, Phosphate 1 < released, as well as part of cotton. Scan A S 
quantity of cotton and ft heat not released, including 50 6, 1914, Cope! ( 

cotton shipped by Alexande: int & Co., of Houston, Tex., KNirky 

men; claimed belonging to neutral subjects and as *h not su €) (mer S ( = 
seizure; also on ground that contract of sale between Americ j ’ Ly ( 

zeus dated May 8, 1914. ‘These goods, including wheat, condemne: ‘KI ¢ 17 R ! ’ 

prize court, 11Te¢ a del 

S. S. Penlover (Britis! Sailed from Galveston July 18, 1914, for Ss. § le? Dut R I 
Rott m Cargo, 264,000 bushels of grain. Diverted to Falmouth ile S { 
and o red to London August W i and Ven ‘ I 

S. S. Aalomo (British): Sai m New Orleans ily 24, 1914, for | Octol it Amsterdam O é 
Rotterdam, Cargo, 64,000 bush of grain. Detained at Falmouth; } 5 il Ss Oj ] . 
at London August 15. | f Ay I 

s. indijk (Dutch): Sailed from New Orleans July 30, 1914, for |! r 25 \ 

Rotterdam. Cargo, 136,000 bushels grain. Sent to Falmouth for or- |] a tober 29 
dei arrived at Rotterdam August 16. s iQ », 191 s ( 

S. S. Noruega (Norwegian): Sailed from Galveston July 30, 1914, ‘ i I ) 
for Christiania Cargo, 40,000 bushels grain. Diverted to Falmouth; s ei New Y¥ oO ) j 

rived at Christiania August 26 ! ( » orde d 

S. S. Orteric (Britis! Sailed from Galveston _ 27, 1914 New- » Brown, Bor: & Co. in Baden, Switzerland 
port News August 4 Detained at Queenstown August 17 rrived at | Shippers 
Liverpool August 21. Cargo for Bremen and Hemborn seized , 

S. S. Nitonian (British): Sailed from New Orleans Jul 1914 IS ec sien Poni ; 
for Antwerp. Cargo, 142,000 bushels grain Diverted to Fal th mening Co 
arrived at London August 22, at Antwerp September 5 in Metal C Ltd : . 

S. S. Glenfinlas (British) : Sailed from New Orleans August 1, 1914 = ogelstein «& ¢ 
(via Norfolk August 7), for Rotterdam. Cargo, 108.000 bushels grain. orfolk Smelting & R ( 

Diverted to Falmouth August 26; at London September 1 = 

S. S. St. Dunstan (British): Sailed from Galveston August 4, 1914 t 
for Rotterdam. Cargo, 122,400 bushels grain. Diverted to Cork for | eld at Gibraltar October 26 and seized . 
orders; at Liverpool August 27; at Manchester September 5, SS San Giovanni (1 : lod ¢ 14 101 

: : ; . . . a 7 : Ss. S.A riovar tahan Sa l New Y ) / $ 

S. S. Miramichi (British) : Sailed from New York July 3, 1914 (via! for Naples Cargo.’ copper ies ‘ Che +f ; 
Galveston July 23), for Rotterdam. Cargo, 16,000 bushels of wheat | Go. Held at Gibraltar October 26. ( ; , ; 

(part of cargo), shipped by Muir & Co., for Rotterdam, to be delivered | peexport gy Serene eg aa Nev ; N, = “ 

to George Fries & Co. in Colmar, Germany, and Gebrueder Zimmern | "PQ! Re ‘ina D’lial a Itali: 

& Co.. Mannheim, Germany. Vessel not permitted to proceed tot 1914 ee a dhe aes a s . ’ 

terdam. Taken to, Eastham and cargo consigned to Germany seized. Seen i Fe eee er. “4 

Prize court decided that goods seized were property of th \merican ie secs . , : 
claimants and ae subject to seizure, Ordered rel 1 to n 5 Oe en : 4 ; ; ‘ 
December, 1914 Peli Ang a a 

S. S. Klosterfos (Norwegian Sailed from New York August 28, | “ ae ; 2 HOU 
1914, for Christiania. Cargo, flour in barrels. essel stopped and : : 
boarded by British officers off the north coast of Scotland and ordered | SP. °. ; 
to Aberdeen. Held several days until neutral own » of go was | “ays pel > 
established. Arrived at Christiania September 17 leased | pt vd. 

S. S. Vitalia (Norwegian) Sailed from New York August 19, 1914, S. 0. N ae f N 5 
to Rotterdam. Cargo, meat. Detained at Falmouth September 7 } 1914, fe n_ and Got aar.0 

S S Lorenzo (American, New York and Porto Rico Li ou — I $166,649 ( 
tered on August 2, 1914, by Gans Steamship Line. Sailed from New ilued a ; oe ; ; 

York August 6, 1914, for Buenos Aires. Cargo, al. Capt ad by Arrived i h ( 27:4 ned : i 
Lritish and taken to St. Lucia September 12. tober 16 rg | fore the prize court ppe ema t 
condemned; O * 50, vessel condemned. | arrived at Copenhagen Noven le 

S. S. Heina rwegian): Sailed from Philadelphia August 7, 1914 S. 5. 8 rity (American; Standard Oil ¢ - U ( 
for St. Thomas. Cargo, coal. Seized September 13 off St. Thomas by | ber 27, 1914, boarded and searched at St. J New B 
French cruiser Conde: detained six months; released at Fort de | Canadian soldiers, » detained t . : 

France March 20, 1915: reached New York April 15, 1915. Upon protest of ¢ t 1 WwW 

S. S. Vestfos (Norwegian): Sailed from New York August 28, 1914 Canada 
for Christiania. Cargo, flour in barrels. Stopped and boarded by s. 8 Norwegian Sailed s 1 UY 
British officers Taken to Kirkwall; left September 14; arrived ¢ Sweder Cargo, copper Shi s. | M S 
tiania September 17. | gelstein & Co. Held at Glasgow Ne - 

S. S. Ryndam (Dutch, Holland-America Line) Sailed from New | cember 17. 

York September 8, 1914, for Rotterdam. Seized by British warship | S. S. Francisco (Britis! Sailed v ¥ ( q l 
and brought into Cork Harbor September 17; released September 20 | for Sweden. Carg ‘ Sl : 

at Queenstown, Ag we held up and ordered by British cruiser (Sep- | Hull November 2. 

tember 21) to enter Falmouth. Arrived at Rotterdam September 24. S. S. Uller (Norwegian): Sailed from & nt G ‘ 

S. S. Amsteldyk (Dutch, Holland-America Line): Sailed from Phila 1914, for Gothenburg. Cargo, cot I) t 
delphia September 10, 1914, for Rotterdam Captured by British | Kirkwall and allowed to 
cruiser and taken to Queenstown September 25; released; arrived at | S. S. Italia (Italian) fir New Y ( -4, 1914, f 
Rotterdam October 12, ‘ Italy. Cargo, copper. \ > « | co 
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Iiniied Metals Selling Co., Norfolk Smelting & Refining Co. Held at 
Gibraltar November &, 

S. S. Verona (Italian): Sailed from New York October 24, 1914, for 
Nap Genoa, and Valermo. Cargo, copper. Shippers, American 
Sm ing & Re ing Co., United Metals Selling Co Held at Gibraltar 
November 8 

S. S. Pale (lialian) Sailed from Boston October 20, 1914, to 
Nap and Genoa Cargo, copper Shippers, American Metal Co. 
(Ltd 300 tons; 200 tons of copper consigned to order, but intended 
tor Schweizer Metallwerke, Thonne, Switzerland. Held at Gibraltar 
November 2; to prize court; arrived November 7 at Naples 

Ss. S. San Guyliclno (italian) Sailed from New York October 21, 
1914, for Napl Cargo, coppel Shippers, United Metals Selling Co. 
Ileld at Gibraltar November 8 

S. S. Duca di Ger (Italian) : Sailed from New York October 17, 
1914, for Nap! ind Geno: Cargo, copper. Shippers, American Smelt- 
ing & Refining (*« Hleld at Gibraltar, November & 

s. § tntare (Norwegian) Sailed October 22, 1914, for Sweden. 
Cargo, coppei Shippers, United Metals Selling Co., L. Vogelstein & 
Co Held at Liverpool; arrived at Ardrossan November 9, for Gothen 
purg 

S.S. Kroonland (American) : Sailed from New York October 15, 1914, 
for | y Cargo, copper and rubber. Copper shippers, American Smelt 
it & Refining Co... United Metals Selling Co Held November 8 at 
G tar: ordered before prize court; arrived Naples November 11 

SS. Phlaturia (American; entered under American registry in Octo 

i 1914, Standard Oil Co.; belonged formerly to Deutsch Ameri 
kanische Petroleum Gesellschaft, controlled by Standard O#1 Co.): 
Sailed from New York October 5, 1914, for Aarhus, Denmark Cargo 
illuminating oil Seized and taken to Stornoway, Lewis Islands, Scot- 
land 

S S. Airuna (Swedish; Scandinavian-American Line): Sailed from 
New York October 25 for Swedish ports Cargo, general Detained 
four days at Kirkwall 

S. S. FPuropa (Italian La Veloce Line): Sailed from New York 
October 28, 1914, for Naples and Genoa Catgo, copper. Shippers, 
American Smelting & Refining Co. Detained at Gibraltar November 9; 
alleged contraband; arrived at Naples November 15. 

S. S. Bijornstierne Bijiornson (Norwegian: Gans Steamship Line) : 
Sailed from New York October 28, 1914, for Copenhagen Cargo, gen- 
eral Taken into Kirkwall November 10; left Kirkwall November 15; 
ordered to Leith November 16: cargo discharged and seized December 
21: steamer detained till May 25, 1915 


S. S. Fridland 
for Copenhagen 


(Swedish): Sailed from New 
Cargo, general, including meat 
November 10; left Kirkwall November 27: 
vember 29; cargo discharged January 5, 
early in May, 1915 

S. S. Idaho (British) : 


York October 28, 1914, 

Taken into Kirkwall 
ordered to Newcastle No- 
1915; steamer detaimed till 


Sailed from New York October 
Sweden. Cargo, copper. Shippers, L. Vogelstein & Co 
November 10; left Hull November 30 for New York. 

S. S. Perugia (British) : Sailed from New York November 8, 1914, for 


24, 1914, for 
Held at Hell 


Italy Cargo, copper Shippers, United Metals Selling Co Held at 
Gibraltar November 13. 

Ss. S. Fram (Norwegian: Gans Steamship Line): Left Charleston, 
S. C., Oetober 22, 1914, for Danish ports. Cargo, cotton. Taken into 


\berdeen November 13: ordered to 
irrived at Nyborg December 18 

Ss. S. Jos. W. lordney (American; American Exporters’ Line) : Sailed 
from New York November 7, 1914, for Copenhagen Cargo, general. 
‘Taken into Falmouth and detained two days, then allowed to proceed. 

S. S. Taurus (Norwegian) : Sailed from New York November 1, 1914, 


Hiull; left Newcastle December 8: 


for Italy. Cargo, copper. Shippers, United Metals Selling Co. Held at 
Glasgow November 13 

S.S. Tabor (Norwegian) : Sailed from New York October 26, 1914, for 
Italy. Cargo, copper Shippers, United Metals Selling Co Norfolk 
Smelting & Refining Co Held at Gibraltar November 138. To prize 
court Left Gibraltar November 29 

S. S. Alfred Nobel (Norwegian, Gans Steamship Line): Sailed from 
New York October 20, 1914, for Copenhagen. Cargo, general, inc’uding 
ment At Lerwick November 7 Left Lerwick November 14. Ordered 
to Liverpool; cargo discharged and scized November 17. Prize court. 


Released May 15, 1915 


S. S. Toronto (British) Sailed from New York October 31, 1914, for 
Sweden, Cargo, copper. Shippers: L. Vogelstein & Co. Held at Hull 
November 15, 

S. S. Sif (Norwegian): Sailed from New York October 30, 1914, for 


Gothenburg Cargo, copper. Four hundred tons sold and consigned to 





B. Ursells’ successors, Stockholm, in order to meet objections to con 
signments “to order Held at Glasgow November 18 for prize court. 
Arrived at Gothenburg December 17. 

S. S. Norheim (Norwegian): Sailed October 17, 1914, for Italy. 
Cargo, copper. Shippers: United Metals Selling Co., L. Vogelstein Co, 
Held at Gibraltar November 18. 

S. S. Sigrun (Norwegian): Left New York November 9, 1914, for 


Gothenburg and Malmo Seized November 26 and taken into Newport, 


England, December 2. Vessel detained pending search for suspected 
contraband, Cargo held for prize court included, for Gothenburg, 560,894 
pounds of copper, valued at $70,047; 222 packages crade rubber, valued 
it $21,414: 1.596 barrels lubricating oil, valued at $8,778. For Mal 
moe: 1,009,532 pounds of copper, valued at $126,871; 600 barrels lubri- 
ating ofl, valued at $3,800, For balance of cargo, consisting of oilcake, 
parafline, corn oil, oats, cocoa, feed, tea, furs, engines and machinery, 
OW machines, and oleo, reshipment allowed. Sailed for Gothenburg 
January 15, 1915 Arrived Gothenburg January 25. Arrived Malmoe 
February 16, 

S. S. Galileo (British): Sailed from New York November 7, 1914, for 
Sweden, Cargo, coppe: Shippers: L. Vogelstein & Co. Held at Hull 
November 26. Left Hull December 13 for New York. 

S. S. Kim (Norwegian, Gans Steamship Line): Sailed from New York 
November 11 1914, for Copenhagen Cargo, general, including meat, 
Faken into Falmouth November 27; left December 4. Ordered to New 
castle December 8; cargo discharged and seized January 5, 1915 March 


27 prize court ordered payment 


” 


28, 1915 


for cargo, Steamer detained until May 


S. SS. Tancred (Norwegian, Gans Steamship Line): Left Port Arthur, 
fex., November (3, 1914, for Danish ports. Cargo, cotton. Arrived 
at Falmouth: detained for inspection November 28. Left November 30, 
Arrived at Aarhus, Denmark, December 10, where cargo discharged. 

S. S. Strinda (Norwegian, Gans Steamship Line): Salled from New 
York November 14, 1914, for Copenhagen. Cargo, general. Taken into 
Falmouth November 29; after inspection allowed to preceed. Left 


December 8, 
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8. S. Ran (Norwegian): Sailed from New York November 13, 1914 
for Liverpool and Sweden, Cargo, cottonseed products, copper, and 
leather; part tor Liverpool, balance for Gothenburg and Malmoe, 


Taken into custody by British authorities November 20 and held as a 
prize; released December 26 
S. S. Sandefjord (Norwe 





an): Sailed from New York November 27, 
1914, for Copenhagen. Cargo, cotton. Prize crew put on board outside 
of Sandy Hook. Arrived at Halifax November 30. Cargo partly dis- 
charged ; suspected contraband. Arrived at Kirkwall January 15, 1915. 
Sailed January 16. Arrived at Copenhagen January 19. 

S. S. George Hawley (American, American Exporters’ Line; C. H. 
Sprague & Sons, Boston): Sailed from New York November 15 for 
Copenhagen. Cargo, general. Taken into Falmouth November 30; gave 
up ship’s papers voluntarily for examination. Reason for detention: 
None given to master officially. Released January 2, 1915, and pro- 


ceeded with full cargo to destination. Other circumstances: Master 
protested in writing on De vember 5, 1914. Master was verbally in- 
formed by customs officers that they would have to hold the vessel 
on account of the flour, wheat, and oil on board. Later master was 


simply informed verbally that trouble was because the consignee of the 
550 barrels of o11 was at that time under suspicion by the British Gov 


ernment. On January 1, 1915, master was told to proceed with his full 
cargo on board, and no excuse or reason given for the 33 days’ de- 
tention at Falmouth. Damage for detention at charter rates, etc., 
amounted to $14,000, 

S. S. Canton (Swedish): Sailed from New York November 17, 1914, 
for Stockholm and Gothenburg. Cargo, copper, 375 tons. Shipper: 
American Smelting & Refining Co. Held December 1, the Tyne. 

S. S. Edward Pierce (American, American Exportcrs’ Line; C. H. 


Sprague & Son, LBosten) : Sailed from New York November 24, 1914, for 
Gothenburg and Copenhagen. Cargo, general. Taken into Falmouth 
December 8 On December 13 proceeded with full cargo. Master was 


teld verbally he was detained on account of flour and peas on board, 
although both were consigned direct to parties in Copenhagen. No 
excuse or reason given for delay. Master was shown a telegram to 
customs officers reading, “American S. S. HNdward Pierce with suspected 
cargo from New York expected Falmouth about 6th instant. f she 
comes in, send ber immediately into harbor. (Signed) F.C. December 
3, 6 p.m.” Detention premeditated days ahead on mere suspicion. 
Damage for detention at charter rates, etc., amounted to $7,000. 

S. S. Herm (Norwegian, Gans Steamship Line): Sailed from New 
York November 12, 1914, for Balboa, Oporto, Lisbon, Genoa, and Bar- 


celona. Cargo, general. Stopped outside Lisbon; ordered to Gibraltar 


December 8. Released and sailed December 14, 

S. S. Maracas (American): Sailed from New York December 9, 
1914, for Genoa via Gibraltar and Naples. Brought into Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, by prize crew from British warship December 12. Ne 


reason given for detention by officer in charge. Later allowed to pro 


ceed to destination upon assurance that cargo not destined to enemy 
ports Arrived Genoa January 10, 1915. 

S. S. Brindilla (American, Standard Oil Co.) : Sailed from Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, on or about November 26, 1914 Arrived at St. Michaels, 
Azores, to take an oil cargo from a German steamer on December 12. 
Reported leaving St. Michaels December 20 for Copenhagen. Inter- 
cepted off the coast of Scotland and taker to Aberdeen. (Second 


seizure.) 


S. S. Tellus (Norwegian) : Sailed from New York November 18, 1914, 


for Genoa. Cargo, 200 tons of copper: sold and consigned to U. 
Vedorelli, Milan. Seized and held at Gibraltar. Arrived Genoa De- 
cember 28. 

S. S. A. A. Raven (American): Sailed from Wilmington, Del., De 


cember 5, 1915, for Rotterdam. Cargo, cotton. 
war to reach Dutch port with cotton for Germany.) Arrived at Rotter- 
dam December 24, 1914. Held up by British warship in channel; 
delayed 24 hours for examination of papers. 


(First steamer since 


S. S. Mirjam (Norwegian): Sailed from New York November 24, 
1914, for Copenhagen. Detained at Kirkwall December 16. Released 
January 15, 1915. 

S. S. Sorland (Norwegian): Sailed from New York November 27, 
1914, for Gothenburg. Cargo, 600 tons copper. Arrived at Leith 
December 27. Detained. Arrived at Gothenburg January 22, 1915. 

S. S. New Sweden (Swedish): Sailed from New York December 6, 
1914, for Sweden. Cargo, copper. Shippers: American Smelting & 
Refining Co. Arrived at Kirkwall December 21. Held at Shields De 
cember 28. Sailed January 10, 1915. Arrived at Gothenburg Janu 
ary 13. 

S. S. Ramsdal (Norwegian): Sailed from New York November 28, 


1914, for Christiania. Taken to Kirkwall December 
Leith December 24 in charge of a prize crew. 
February 8, 1915. 

8. S. Zamora (Swedish): Sailed from New York 
for Copenhagen. Cargo, copper. Arrived at 
Arrived at Copenhagen January 11, 1915 

S. S. Kentucky (Danish): Sailed from Baltimore November 24, 1914, 
via New York for Copenhagen. Detained at Kirkwall December 16. 
Arrived at Leith December 29; 714 tons of meat consigned to Denmark 
thrown into prize court. Arrived at Copenhagea February 2, 1915 

S. 8S. Virginia (Danish): Sailed from Philadelphia December 3, 1514, 
for Copenhagen. At Kirkwall December 23. Arrived at Shields De 
cember 30, 1914. 

S. S. Greenbrier (American, C. L. Dimon, New York) : 
New Orleans December 11, 1914 (via Norfolk December 
men. Cargo, cotton: under certificate of British consul 
Stopped on December 30 by British cruiser; boarded 
British flag hoisted and taken to Kirkwall. Detained 
then taken to Leith and allowed to proceed to 
Bremen January 9, 1915, 

S. S. Tela (American; Crucible 
December 1, 1914, for Copenhagen. 
the British and detained at Leith. Upon investigation as to ultimate 
destination of cargo permitted to proceed on December 31. Sailed 
January 7, 1915, and arrived at Copenhagen January 11. 


21. Arrived at 
Arrived at Christiania 


December 8, 
Kirkwall 


1914, 
December 29. 


Sailed from 
17), for Bre 
at New York 
and searched. 
three days and 
Bremen. Arrived at 


Steel Co.) :; Sailed from New York 
Cargo, grain and flour. Seized by 


S. 8S. Helig Olav (Danish: Scandinavian-American Line): Sailed from 
New York December 3, 1914, for Christiansand and Copenhagen. 


Boarded at Kirkwall by British marines and detained cight days pend- 
ing investigation as to character of cargo. Arrived at Copenhagen 
December 23, 1913. 

S. S. Arkansas (Danish; chartered by Gans Steamship Co.): Sailed 
from New York December 11, 1914, for Copenhagen. Cargo, meat. 
Arrived at Shields, in charge of a prize crew, January 2, 1915. Ar 
rived at Copenhagen January 22. 

8. 8S. Augusta (Swedish): Sailed from New York December 9, 1914, 
for Gothenburg and Malmoe. Taken to Kirkwall. Arrived at New- 
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January 
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January 4, 1915, of a 
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in charge 
Goth 
Ss. 
Piraeus, Greece Cn American oil 
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bul ia and G1 Detained at Malta, being suspected delivery to 
furl > 

SS. Denve \ I in; Mallory Steamship Co., New York Sailed 
rom Norfolk December 1914, for Bremen Cargo, cotton, loaded 
under supervision of Lritish consul at Norfolk. Detained January 6 
1915, at Kirkwal Released on representation 

S. S. Governor (American; Pacifie Coast Co.. New York): Detained 
by Canadian custom ficials January 13, 1915, at Vancouver, British 
Columbia ( go, hid r San Francisco, Cal. Released after unload 
Ing hick S 

S. S. Osear IT (Danis! Sailed from New York February 4, 191! 
Christian \ Copenhagen Taken into Kirkwall and held for I 
nation as cal Arrived at Copenhagen I‘ebruary 20 

S. 8. 1 (Norwegian): Sailed from New York February 3, 191! 
for Rottere Cargo, King products. Taken into Falmouth Febru 

Y 2U ised af cargo was consigned to Netherlands O sca 
rust 

S. S. Antilla (American; New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co.) 
Sailed from New York February 9. 1915. for Malmoe and Copenhagen 
Cargo, cattle food of various kinds. On F« ary 24 stopped by Britis 
cruiser when in latitude 59-58 N., longitude 9-14 W No reason given 
British cruiser ordered vessel to proce¢ Kirkwall wi j rew 
on board, after four hour dk i ile examinin; papers 
On March 9 was taken by Bri ze crew to Dundee arch 25 
Admiralty discharged part of « indee and reloaded the balan 
On April 27 vessel was alloy ‘oceed with rez nder of irgo 
\lleged damage to vessel for detention, etc., amounted to $98,000 ( 
tific to both by Danish and British consuls 

S. S. Platuria (American registry ; controlled by Standard Oil Co.) 
Sailed from Philade!lp!} February 13, 19%5, for Malmoe and Helsing 





borg Detained at Ki all March 2 
S. S. Pass of Balmha (American) Sailed 
3)0, 1915, for Bremen Cargo, cotton. Detained 


Released after 
s. & 7 


inspection Bre 


; ° 


\rrived at men 





Arrived 
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at Kirkwall Mareh § \rrived at Br 
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S. Grekland (Swedish) : Sailed from New York February 18. 1915 
for Gothenburg Cargo, American meat products Held in Kir vil 
from March 10 becat lestination of cargo suspected Released and 
sailed April 1 for Gothenburg 
S. 8S. A. A. Raven (American) Sailed from New York February 1 
Ste, tor Rotterdam Cargo, meat Held at Deal March 1 Reco 
signed to the Netherlands Oversea Trust Arrived at Rott n 
April 2 
S..S. Spyros Vallianos (Greek) : Sailed from Savannah. Ga.. Ma 
10. 1915, for Rotterdam Cargo, cotton Detained at lalmouth 
S. S. Livonia (Danish) Sailed from Galveston March “0. 15, I 
Aalborg and Copenhagen ileld at Falmouth April 14; Brist Ma G, 
pending settlement of price of cotton cargo 
S. S. Seguranca (American Sailed from New York on March 9 for 
Holland Cargo, general. Consigned to consignees in Holland Dy 
tained by the British in April The Department of State protes 
tinst the detention of the Seguranca, stating that th: shipper’s mani 
st showed that the entire cargo was consigned to Dutch consignees 
and was accompanied by a certificate from the British consul general 
at New York nd that tl loading of the vessel, moreover, had n 
supervised by the British consul general's inspector The 1 ‘ 
Government could not admit the right of ft! British Goverr 
require that this irgo | reconsigned to th Netherlands ) : 
Trust 
S. S. Ogeechee tAmer n Sailed from Bremen Ap { 
New York Arrived at Sharpness April 18 Cargo confiscated as 
of German origin Sailed for New York May 1 Arriyv M ; 
S. S. Southerner (Danish) Sailed from Charl ston, S. ©¢ March 31, 
1915, for Rotterdam Cargo, cotton Detained at Falm 
negotiations by Great Britain for the purchase of eoft 
Arrived at Rott m April 28 
S. S. Giovanniy (Italian) Detained, but allowed te d on 
\pril 20, 1915, without discharging her eargo 
S$. S. Kelberyen (Dutel Sailed from New York April 26, 1915. f r 
Rotte1 laken into Kirkwall Innocence of cargo established and 
release 
Ss. 8 I lish Sailed from Galveston, Tex., Mareh 13, 1915 
r Malmo n Arrived at lyde in charge of pt ’ Was 
pped on s on ing destination of eargo 
S. S. Athinal (Gr Sailed from Ne York May 6 O15 r 
Palerm nd Arri d nd se 1 t Gibralta Mav 29 P 
mitted to pr ifter d harging 400 bales of cotton an 1.200 le 
} *} ‘ Pla ( for l ( oi eh ' a n 
Y q 
S e (A Vv l ! r ' lan 
o A regist g 1 fron cM 0, 191 Alex 
ndi Carg oil Reported Ma 1 S 
! t writ 
Ss. / / ( New kM a 
rv Rotterdam Gen I t Not] is ) : 
| t T ad ; T ? i ~ ’ 
r disp n k 
s. S l (An n 5 l San F \ 5 
) > » y / N ; y ( ’ > rer Det ace 
‘ kwall Fume { Laken ‘ ] h ] 1) wher t I 1 
ruit were sent to { \n ] Stockhol Jul 
Ss. S. Varin Sy S i Sa ina { M 5. 
I dish 7 ed t Ki | 
S s i from N 
1 i lak to K l \r 
ed at 
SS 6 68 l N 1 in 
I? 1 ) 1 ‘ ¥ g 
Ss. S é ican sa = 1 New UO i mh 
N port New June 14 for Gothenburg Taken into Kirkw i] 
ind released July 7, { Gother rg Arrived July 9 
». S. Bratland (Norwegian Sailed from Baltimore Jur 5 
for Denmark Taken into Kirkwall July 6 Arrived \al 
borg July 12 
S. S. Janne (Norwegian Sailed from San Francisco March 4. i915, 
for Bergen, Norway ( in faken into Kirkwall July §s Ar 


d at 


Bergen J 





prize 
1enburg February 1. 
Oncka (British) : Sailed from New York January 
(Standard Oil 


from 





jilancia American: Walker, Armstrong & 
led from Savannah, Ga February 22, 1915, for 
ton Intercepted at s by British cruis¢« taken 
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crew. 
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S. S. Gurre (Danish): Sailed from Ral July 1, 1915, for Aal 
r Denmark. raken into Kirkwall J R 1 July nd 
for Aalborg and Randers 
S. Hulda Maersk (Danish s d fr n ) 
(Norfolk, July 13), r Mal ! I a 
at Kirkwall. Arrived at Ma! \ 
Ss. S. Neche American i j I R ] 
“argo, gener Detained ! 
re ca l a I l = 
» 1915, 1: s 
and th ( th I 
American citizens, at n 

S. S. Buffalo (Br ; d i N 1 s 
Christiania Carg Al d at Hu 
nto prize court on tl 1 th cargo \ 

S. S. Vitalia (Norw gian) Ss d fi New Y \ 
for Rotterdam. Cargo, t Det l ! 
thrown into prize court, the British Gov 
there wer2 fats and oils in the cargo t d N 
Oversea Trust. 

S. S. Corning (Ame ! standard Oil ¢ ) S I 
Rouge, La., Aug » toM ‘ ( 5 ! 
naphtha Detail Se iber 7 St ] 0 ( j 
the « e in tl f Amel! 1 Goy I t j \ l 
it M: September 28. 

Ss. S. O li (Swedish Sailed New Y . er { is 
for Christiansand. ‘TT; n to Kirkwall Sa i Sept wa 

S. S. Louisiana (Danish) Sailed from New York S i ! 1 : 
for Copenhagen. Ari lat Kirkwall pri Octobe i l nd 

‘nt to Aberdeen to dischar irt of | ‘ 

S. S. United States (1 hish) Sa i I Ney Lor) \ ( 
1915, for Copenhagen. Cargo, genera li inloadk t Copel en 
When British Government ordered her to rel 1d \ te 
to England under penalty of seizure. 

S. S. Helsingborg (Swedish) Sailed from Port A lex \ t 
=-8, 1915, via Norfolk f Aarl Den rk. Carg cotton s¢ 1) 
tained at Kirkwall September 28. Arrived at Blyth October 

S. S. Califorr I J cm 
for Christiania 

». S. Abdbsale o 
1915, for Copenh 

Origin (Ne \ 1 5, 
or Kirkwall and 

S. S. Petrolit *hilade 
phia September i Sep 
tember 29. Arr s 
d itl 

2, 1915, 
f , Oct 

S. S. Beste Swedish Sailed from Port ‘I } Kia Sept D, 
1915, for Newport News and Malmo Detai la Kirkwall Septem 
ey so) 

Ss. S. Frederi VIII (Danish): Sailed from New York Septem 22, 
1915, for Copenhagen Carg bacon Ordered to un d at Kirkwall 
September 30 

Ss. S. Osma (Swed n Sept il, 
1915, via Norfolk, for kwa Oct 6. 
Released. Arrived at C 

S. S. Conrad Moh bat Rouge a., 
September f it K I 
October 7. } 11. 

Ss. 8. J Itir sé IS, 1915 
for Vaksi rf 3 Arrived at 
Bergen Oct 

S. S Ala N York Sept 21, 
1915, for § ! ¢ ctober 7. R sed. 

S. 8. Or (Swedish): Sailed fr P Se ‘ > 

St kl] ( t t 
‘ oO ber 14 

Ss. 8S. Vir r (Danis Sai New S 1h 

r Christia rand ¢ er rer ‘ * rT | { K ll 
( tob 1 | n to G g ( t Lo 4 irt 

S. S. Mea } (N egian) sailed m N Orlea Sept $ 
191 > Christiar nd ¢ nhag Cal r 1) 

Kirkwal Sailed Octot 12, 1915, 1 CQ) t i 
Ss. H king (Ame in } } 
, i by American Tran tic S p ¢ \ 
J 1. 1915): ¢ ted I t ring \ i 
wit German i S N Yor! et 2 ) , 
Norfolk Sej | ' . : 
Octobe had p l t I 
La 
‘ _ f ? { \ ~ ‘ ¥ 
’ } 
‘ \ ) s l 
i ) 1 ‘ 
X 17) ~ } é 
‘ ©) } S i i 
NY 1s 
ind % } {Any > 8 > j N 
1 ) 
‘ y ea 
i , ‘ ‘ 
~ > Z : \ T ] 
S i 
7 I p ) 
25 bo { ‘ \ 
Progreso on yu f feat 

S. S. Aristianiafjord (Norw 
» 1915 r Ber } L ¢ 
Kirkwall; arrived at Ls ‘ i 
England 6,000 ca f Ann I I 
mate destin: n of l 
thorities. 
































14 of coal for Montevideo. Seized and boarded by British 
» (or lt t. Lucia November 20 
tit tof Seere Lansing regarding vessels detained by 
Brit utheo 1eS 
SerremMBerR 10, 1915. 
1) rnd | n of a character 
I t i h been 1 in British 
po 1 I to (y ' ! ! on, TF) prolonged 
! ol ’ i mont had then rel l 
\ t th institutio | ri p! lin 
rf 1 from Baton Ror 
wit reo of Ss take to | 
1, U1 | f t of tt al 
\ feam ( he Lie f ca oO fron Ney 
‘ i t ‘ t Vivn plem 2 9i4, and 
sin riv 1 , 
l f ‘ ) ) 
‘ i i a Ss mm sSepten ©] a) id ©O ole l 
Lt) it ( ) ‘) 7 
1 nd Raotterd arrvil cor : © to 
i \ adstne onditior imilar to t the 
\ ti n 1 fall of 1914 
( f PANN idse . Carryvinz ‘ ‘oo of oO in bulk, con 
Dysart m i ( } en, W ought into the 
i f | ' f 11 days ind tt n leased 
vi ) from the I ted State to long-establis 
ket lin 1 intries hay repeatedly been det red 
! i » tl ] a adjudicatio Among them ay e 
; | e he Pleturia the Wieo, the Polarin the 
i / the W / e, and the John D. Rockefeller 
The steamer Denvre which carried full cargo of cotton from Nor 
folk to Bret ind which had been loaded under the supervision of a 
I ‘ ffi was taken into Kirkwall in January last, as 
il al tn t was informed by the British Government, just to ex 
amine her paper nd to verify her cargo 
rhe Geo We. dla was held for a month because she refused to 
eomply with a requirement of the British authorities to discharge a 
in ipmer the illegal destination of which does not appear to 
hay f l l any evidence he vessel carried a mixed cargo, 
ine ling ; hiy I if oil fhe British authorities insisted that the 
vessel should dischat the oil. which. the shipper represt nted, was co 
dl » one of its long-established agents in Sweden Finally, it 
was unnounced that the vessel would be released as an act of grace 
The steamer Wico was held by the British authorities last March, 
This Government was advised that the British minister at Stockholm 
had informed the Swedish foreign office that the vessel .Jaad arrived in 
a British port with a full cargo of oil for concern in Stockholm, and 
that, in view of the recent seizure by a German man-of-war of the 
steamship Bryssel and her cargo, the British Government required com- 
plete assurances from the Swedish Government before the Wico could 
be allowed to proceed to destination that she would not share the fate 
of the Bryssel 
Subsequently this Government was informed that the vessel had been 
allowed to proceed, but that the British Government felt tha in the 
event of further cargoes going to Stockholm being seized by German 
ships, the whole question of permitting oll cargoes to proceed to that 


destination would have to be seriously reconsidered 


rhe steamer Llama, carrying a cargo of oil to a Scandinavian port, 
Was taken into Kirkwall and subsequently released on June 5 last. 
After departing from Kirkwall the ship was again arrested on June 6, 
and although the officer of the war vessel which seized the Llama ap 


parently was shown the ship's release papers, he placed a prize crew on 
board and ordered the vessel to Aberdeen and thence to Leith, where she 
was finally on June 12, although could not proceed until 
June 15, owing to a shortage of coal 

(2) Vessels have been held until they have 
to a consignee in a neutral country designated by 
ment ss 

The steamer Sequranca, which carried a general cargo from New 
York to the Netherlands, was detained at a great loss to the owners of 
the vessel and to the shippers in a British port for the greater part of 
last April, in order that her cargo might be reconsigned to the Nether 


released she 


reconsigned their cargoes 
the British Govern 


lands Oversea Trust. The manifest showed that the entire cargo was 
consigned to named consignees in the Netherlands and was accom 


yanied by a certificate of the British consul general in New York, stat 
ng that the loading was supervised by his Inspector and that the vessel 
contained no cargo other than that specified in the manifest \ large 


part of the cargo, consisting of fresh fruit stored in the hold of the 
yessel, was subject to decay with great rapidity. 

A similar requirement was imposed on the steamer F, J. Lisman, 
which during last June was detained at London. It appears that, 


after a prolonged detention of the ship of over a month, representatives 
of the shippers were competled to discharge both contraband and non- 
contraband articles, and that the captain and the shippers finding their 
efforts to comply with the requirements of the British authorities hope- 
less, abandoned the voyage. 


The steamers A. A. Raven and Vitalia, carrying articles listed as 
conditional contraband, were detained in a British port in March last 
until the goods shipped to specified consignees in Holland could be 


consigned to the Netherlands Oversea Trust. 


The steamer Neches was detained last May for about two weeks in 
order that a shipment of cotton destined for Rotterdam might be con 


signed to the Netherlands Oversea Trust. 

The steamer Zrandjik was detained last June, as the department was 
informed, while the British minister at The Hague made inquiries as to 
whether the Netherlands Oversea Trust had accepted the consignment 
of the cargo 

(3) Detenttlons 
probable cause. 

The steamer Annam, which was detained at Kirkwall last April, car- 
ried a cargo of food products from the United States to Swedish ports. 
She was detained owing to a “suspicion,” as the British Government 
stated, that a part of its cargo was destined for Germany. 

The steamer Dronning Olga was detained at Kirkwall in April last 
and the cargo, which consisted of cotton and food products, was placed 
in the prize court on the ground, as the department was informed by 
the British Goverinment, that it was “ belleved”’ that it was ultimately 
destined for Germany 

The steamer Ifilding, which sailed from New York for Copenhagen 
with a general cargo consisting largely of food products, was seized 
and taken Into Leith last April, and this Government was informed that 
the cargo had been seized as contraband with the expectation of holding 


have been made without evidence amounting to 
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$s 


it under the order in council of March 11, 1915, if the charge that the 
goods were contraband should fail. 
Numerous similar instances might be cited 


The steamers Cristian Knudsen and Platu 
York to Denmark, were detained by the British authorities 
taken into British ports, and held until the British Gove 
stated, could make an investigation as to the destination 
Furthermore, this Government was informed that the ve 
detained pending the receipt of guaranties Denmark 
exportation of the irgoes and that th were 
of the vi the receipt of satisfa 
The steamer Brindilla, which sailed from 
vith a cargo of oil for Alexandria, was t 
iter released, the depa 
thorities ‘ived information 
Alexandri 


(turia, carrying oil New 
fall, 
ronment, as they 
of the cargoes, 

Is had been 
the 


the 


rom 


last 


against 
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New York October 13 st, 

n Halifax and 
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rom 
order 


s} ) 
seis On 
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ake Into port at 
I he British a 


tment wa ntlor ed when T 
expected at 


that the ship’s cargo wa 





was taken int 
informed that Wi 
instituted concerning destination of ¢ 
k k the 1 sel wa 
vernient w informed by 
the prolonged detention of the 
Pioneer was due to the fact that His Majesty's Government's at 
tention had Jatterly een diawn to the very large quantities of oil 
Which had been shipped to Scandinavian countries during the last few 
months: that there had been every on Suspect that some of the 
( v destined for epemy countries; and that the arrival of the 
steam in quick succession necessitated the institution of inquiries as 
o the ulth destination of the oil. 
The owners of these vessels and th 
ernment of the United State 
vessels carried the usual cargo 
sidiaries in neutral cor 


yA and 





British port in July last 
this vessel ais held pending 
‘rtain items 
illowed to proceed. 
the British Govern 
oil steamers Polarine, Platuri 











las this 
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rea to 








mate 


r cargo complained to the Goy 
t their detention, stating that the 
med in good faith to long 
ies, and further representins 
pplies from Russia and mnia had been prevented 
indinavian ports, a large increase of business With 
xpected, but it had been found that during the first live 
the year 1915 total shipments of all petroleum products to 
tri wer than for the same pet last year, although 
Uusibess in previous years had steadily increased. 
(4) Ve ‘Is hav been held, according to stat 


frovernine becar ol the manner in which 





\ consis 
established sul 
that, since s 


from ente 
them had 
months 


thie coun 


ring Se 
} 
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ot 
less iod 
the British 
ave been 


‘ments of 


Ise shipments i 


Phe steamer Finerjarl 


May and its 
s to Denmark, 
exclusively for con 
informed that 
‘to order.” 

and Friedland 
consigned *‘ to 


was brought into Kirkwall last 
oO of cottonseed « shipped from Newport New 
Which the shippers represented was used 
Stunption in Penmark, was seized his Government 
the eargo 4 discharged because it was consigned 
steamers ilfred Nobel, Biorsticrvrne Bio 
seized last autumn b their cargoes were 


ake, 
to be 
as 
us 
nsen, 
were 
order 
The 
placed 


cause 


have been 
11, 2915, 


themselves, 


and Artenis 
couneil of March 
the shippers to 


the steamers America 
under the order in 
the being consigned by 
no gunranty of their ultimate destination 
ods have been seized by the British Government 
this Government has been informed, that the 
which they were shipped had not prohibited their export 

In the fall of the year 1914 copper shipped from the 
to Sweden on the steamers Francisco, Antares, Idaho, 
ronto was seized by the British authorities because, 
Government stated, the Swedish Government had not 
the reexportation of copper from Sweden. 

\ consignment of rubber on the Swedish 
placed in prize court last January, because, 


shipments 


in prize 


on 
court 
because, voods 
Wits 
Cr 


ground, 





there 
the 
to 


on 
ns country 
United States 
Tur, and To 
the British 
prohibited 


as 


yet 


Zamore had been 
British Government 


ship 
the 


ns 


stated, of the absence of a comprehensive prohibition on the exporta 
tion of rubber fn all its forms from Denmark. 

(6) The British authorities have repeatedly seized articles classified 
as contraband articl’s classitied as conditional contraband, as well as 


noncontraband goods, shipped to Scandinavian countries, to the Nether 
lands, and to Italy, then neutral, although the reexportation such 


ot 


commodities trom these countries had been forbidden. 
In December last the steamer 7'cllus was ordered to discharge a ship 
ment of copper shipped from New York directly to a consignee in 


Milan, Italy, although by an Italian decree of November 13, 1914, the 


exportation of goods sbipped in this manner was forbidden. 

The steamer Joseph W. Fordney was seized 4 miles off the coast of 
Norwny, and in charge of a prize crew brought into Kirkwail April 
8 last. The ship's manifest showed that the cargo consisted entirely 


of cattle fodder consigned to a person in Malmo, Sweden. It appeared 


from information presented to this Government that an affidavit re 
garding the character and destination of the cargo, made by the 


shipper of the entire cargo, was attached to the bill of lading, and that 
this affidavit contained a certification by the British consul general and 
the Swedish consul, and also a statement by the latter to the effect that 
the exportation from Sweden of the goods of which the cargo con 
sisted was prohibited. The vessel was brought into a British port and 


her cargo discharged. This Government was informed by the Kritish 
Government that, apart from the uncertainty of the address o; the 
consignee of the cargo of this vessel, His Majesty's Government had 
evidence that the cargo was not destined for bona fide Swedish con 
sumption, but was intended for Germany. 

Numerous other similar instances might be cited. including those of 


the detention of vessels carrying oil to Scandinavian which 
have been mentioned. 

(7) Detentions have been made pending assurances that embargoed 
goods would be allowed to pass through a neutral country to Great 
Britain's allies. 

The steamer Leelanaw, which carried a cargo of cotton from Gal 
veston to Gothenburg for transshipment to Moscow, was detained in a 
British port early in June last. Relative to the detention of this vesscl 
the British Foreign Office said: 

“In view of the fact that cotton has now been placed on the Swedish 
prohibition of export list, His Majesty's Government have not considered 
it advisable to allow this large cargo to go on to Gothenburg until they 
are assured that there is a fair chance of it reaching its declared ulti 
mate destination.” 

After nearly a month's detention the vessel was released on the under- 
standing that she should proceed directly to Archangel. 

The steamers Jentland and Syrius appear to have been recently de- 
tained under circumstances similar to those of tne steamer Leclanaio. 

(8) From time to time this Government has been informed of the 


ports 


seizure of cargoes on the ground that consignees haye been known to 
trade with the enemy or because they were suspected of doing so, 

















In January last this Government was advised by the British Govern- | rye, both unmixed and mixed with other prod 
ment that the British Government had been compelled to place in prize | oats, and barley flour. 
court consignment of rubber on board the Swedish vessel Zamora, the ‘2. The federal council mak ‘ express 
consignee of these goods being regarded with grave suspicion, and there | of the order. Section 45 provides follow 
being reason to believe that the ultimate destination of the rubber was | regulation do not pply to er yur it 
the enemy forces January 31 
(9) Vessels have been seized and brought into port and have been 3. Conjur ively wit that s ing « Se 
required py tl British authorities to p pilotage, harbor, unloading, | contains a provis n Ww ! iported 
arehouse, storage, or other dues, costs and expenses in advance of a | sold exclusivel) the municiy tie ee it 
licial determination of the validity of the seizure of vessel or cargo, | Sanizations the import Although t 
Instances of such treatment of vessels may be found in the cases of | object simply to 1 r I ind flo 
letention of the steamer Neches last May, the Ogeechee, whic! i ply tl rivat ‘ ivillanms at 
d Apri ind the intilla, which was seized in February ist and | rovision, the tnte! $ i tf 
subjected to a | d detention In the case of th mer ned was to | t t tl 
ship it appeat r, that the cost of discharging w: } y the | I Scir 
British Gover it ; tor a t. 
(10) Detention of vessels proceeding from European port | f. M3 nt ny { 
rhe steamer Ogeechee, which left Bremen April 3 last for th ited | tr J meri nt 
States was detained at Sharpness and compelled to discharg t I 
cargo, which consisted of approximately 260 shipments of goods urgently min tT al t 
needed by Amer n tizer in most, if not all, ca it ap] i i oO. | 
ownership of these goods at the time of the seizure had passed to A i 
can consignees In many stances American citize 1 t 
for the sale of the goods consigned to them and we! i ve 
carrying out their contracts 
The release of nipmer I ves é uD , n re 
duction of proof fA M 1 11,] er 
L915 American co hav it 
comply with the 1 pro 
The teame: d eu . 
; ' 
slates, was brougl t , ree 
cargo, on the id. oO ly i 
Belgiun rhe W id t 1 ‘ 
damaged to the ext ‘ t ( i 
with another vs whil of tl britisl d : 
and after having been inv growit f n . 
was allowed ed ; 
The followin ist of the vess deiained prior to Marcel 
amo which a1 ‘ gar r the detentior W 
been briefly stated $s meme dum 
Platuria, Brind a kefeller ’ ! 
dam, Nandef rd. 7 | For é I") i i Pie e,f D 
Sif, Kim, Cf . @ ( Fried l, Ga le j ; 
dijk Greenbrte ier { ( a 1 t, Car / i 8 ; “I 
fio? l, Rio { ( f} cn ] ‘ Ke tf 7 } ] = : t 
Gene Calori / I t 
IS. It be ( fie ( ilo I 
rie f\ } t ] adn | ‘ 
ing almost all the « ong ontraband bv de ring if a 
Jute. 
Chis que Stl¢ } ip I test in tl - i i¢ { ’ ( } 
‘ vessel londex T Too 1 | con ned ( i \ a 
American 1! or ual 15, 1915, regardi tl J I 
(The Ss etar ( State t the American am i ) i il 
The department note h ou hay ‘ I ! ! | S I oO x haw t I 
Govern! t that fl irgo he Ameri i ‘ Valk i 
een sent to prize ourt ut not yet unloaded The G a. A [ 
of the Ui i Sta ( I e, has 3 ntentiol ! t 
the proper rst di i proced i he p ‘ 
it it n ) el I the att ! I ‘ 
eT! t i! ‘ rion t 1a ? ‘ 
actel ad destina if I i to I I 
tior | | pI I t ! 
Ph i mer I ed that the W. L. G ‘ ( 
I \ rica orporation < I t in 1S8%i which l ha 
made extensiy hip ! 00 to Germany ! ‘ er « \ 
tl irgo which ! ntirel odstuffs ce t \\ I 
ty en Comm bw iia jure bad th nh p \ 
! in Europe, h ictior O st th irgo solel » the 
population ilar Ire \ copy of the ship’s mar st bh a 
j d t th G ert ©! i I ‘ 1 \ } } j 
i) ompan) x \ h he | I ‘ ind I ‘ 
t proce dt (Je! iD ispose tl ar p pul f 
that country, and not I igerent vvernment 1 ‘ > ‘. i 3 
or such govyernme { ¢ = { [ tL < ‘ t { ~ 
{ armed forces. p ; 7 ont : 
According to well-estal hed practice mong natior Imit 
this Government understands y the Government « Great Britain I u 
the articles ef which the Wilhkelmina’s carg s said te st ib I \ t 
ject to seizure a ontraband onl n ci the lestines bh I 
use of a lligerent government or it irmed = f¢ The ¢ rn | t st I Get I 
ment of the United States understa that the British autl ties ‘ | i 
onsider the seizure of the cargo just 1 on the ground that a 1 rf Keng ea st a rtified place nd 
order of the Federal Council of Gern y, promulgated after th ssel ength ft ntention t 
ailed, required the delivery of imported articles to the German Goy n tow Yar it Scarbor nd W 
ernment, rhe owners of the cargo hay represented to this Govern le Same ground number < } s 
ment that such a position is untenable They point out th ya n'the east st with cargo oods 
provision of the order in question as originally announced, the regu- tional contraband hav en seized ‘ 
ations in relation to the zure of food products are macs inap for the German pr ou Aca I 
plicable t« uch products imported after J lary 31, 1915 They sailed Ca rnia wit l ra 
turther represent that the only articl shipped on the Wilhelmina Belfast, w sunk in Septembe - ( 
which are embraced within the ter of these egulatior al wheat ‘his « I nly ‘ i 
nd bran, which constitute about 15 per cent of the irgo. a ym ( i ha en pr i tined t 
pared with 8&5 per cent consisting of meats, egetables, ar fruits, rmed fore¢ nd if a pre I Ss 
Che owners also assert that the regulations contemplate he dis owing to n or Belf r red 
position of foodstuff to individuals through munjcipalities; that for the for 
municipalities are not agents of the Government, and that the purpos« 6. The German Government not t 
of the regulations is to conserve the supply of food products and to ider themselve just 1 ir 


( 
prevent speculation and inflation of prices to noncombatants. 
I I 


The Germa 


the Governme 


decree issued 
deems it pert 
a material pe 

ey ee an 


products, which England alleges to be the cause of food products shipped | 34 of the declaration of 
bears exclusively on 


to Germany 


being treated as contraband, 
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property) p I t  y 
n Government has addressed a formal communication to | watering places and in s ng and sink 
nt of the United States in relation to the effect of tl tional contraband on tft! vay thither « 
by the German Federal Council, and this Government | consigned to a fortified p! OI i i 
inent to call to the attention of the British Government rnment must e at liber to tr lia 
rtion of this communication, which is as follows tected by the fortifications at th ! 





“deral council's decision concerning the seizure of food town and a base of operations 


London if the 


wheat, Wéilhclmina desire to question the validity in 
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ial LW { the 
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action taken by order of Ilis Majesty’s Government, they will have | cargo shall be discharged and delivered to the proper office of the 
every nity « tablishing their case in due course before the | Crown forthwith. The sum to be paid shall be assessed by a single 
p id Jlis Majesty Government would in this connection | American and His Majesty’s principal secretary of state for foreign 
re ention of tl United States Government to the considera- | affairs, who shall certify the total amount after making such inquiries 
1 wird in Sir Edward Grey's note to Mr. Page of the 10th | as he may think fit, but without formal hearing or arbitration.’ Ilis 
t fo the propriety of awaiting the result of prize-court pro- | Majesty’s Government would be grateful if the United States ambassa- 
ceeding before diplomatic action is initiated It will be remembered | dor would inform the claimants of the above proposal at his early 
that 1 | rol he outset given a definite assurance that oe convenience and obtain their acceptance. 
‘ n { Wilhel) ra, as well a the owners of her cargo, if Lounc 
not traband, would be equitably indemnified ; 20. In the meantime the United States undertook to protect 
i. 7 is « f r ol t hich His Majesty's Govern- | the use of the American flag from belligerent vessels. 
as * at right as a Laer On the 10th of February, 1915, the following note was ad- 
expre Phey ) wdstuffs to be absolute d 
‘ nd 1 ' i not interfered with any neutral vessels on | dressed to Great Britain: 
au oF r cari : foodstuffs, except on the basis of such food- American memorandum, February 10, 1915, concerning the use of the 
tuffs i lial i i if destined for the enemy forces or GOV- | american flag by British vessels. (See No. ‘J 
ernmet In t v have been guided by the general principle, a : . Res ; 5 
of lat nivel ; ld by civilized nations and observed in practice, (The Secretary of State to the American ambassador at London.) 
that t popu is of countries at war are not to be exposed to The department has been advised of the declaration of the German 
the treatment right reserved for combatants This distinction has to | Admiralty on February 4, indicating that the British Government had 
ill int { nad poses been swept away by the novel doctrines pro on January 31 explicitly authorized the use of neutral flags on Brit 
claimed and a 1 upon by the German Government j ish merchant vessels presumably for the purpose of avoiding recog 
S. It I here to dwell upon the treatment that has been | nition by German naval forces. The department's attention has 
m d » the civil population of Belgium and those paris of France | also been directed to reports in the press that the captain of the 
Which In German occupation When Germany, long before any | Lusitania, acting upon orders or information received from the British 
mines had been laid by British authoriti proceeded to sow mines | authorities, raised the American flag as his vessel approached the 
upon t higl ‘as, and by this means sunk a considerable number not Gritish coasts, in order to escape anticipated attacks by Ce in sub 
n f British but also of neutral merchantmen, with their unofending } marines, o-day’s press reports also contain an alleged official state 
crews, it was ) Ilis Majesty's Government held, open to them to take | ment of the foreign office defending the use of the flag of a neutral 
retaliatory measure n if such measures were of a kind to involve | country by a belligerent vessel in order to escape capture or attack by 
pressure of the civil population——not, indeed, of neutral States, but of | an enemy. 
thei nies Th refrained from doing so Assuming that the foregoing reports are true, the Government of the 
o. W n ibsequently English towns and defenseless British sub | United States, reserving for future consideration the legality and pro- 
jects, including women and children, were deliberately and system- | priety of the deceptive use of the flag of a neutral power in any case 
utically fired upon and killed py ships flying the flag of the Imperial for the purpose of avoiding capture, desires very respectfully to point 
(German Navy, Ww n quiet country towns and villages void of defenses | out to His Britannic Majesty's Government the serious consequences 
und possessing no military or naval importance were 2 by } Which may result to American vessels and American citizens if this 
German airships, HU Majesty's Government still abstained from draw practice is continued. 
ing the logical consequences from this form of attack on defenseless , The occasional use of the flag of a neutral or an enemy under the 
citizens hu teps in the same direction are now announced, and, | stress of immediate pursuit and to deceive an approaching enemy, 
in fact, have already been taken by Germany british merchant ves which appears by the press reports to be represented as the precedent 
els ha been torpedoed at sight, without any attempt being made to | and justification used to support this action, seems to this Govern 
L \ ling to t ( or any opportunity being given to save their ment a very different thing from an explicit sanction by a belligerent 
lives; a torpedo has b fired against a British hospital ship in day- | government for its merchant ships generally to fly the flag of a neutral 
light, and similar tr ut is threatened to all British merchant | power within certain portions of the high seas which are presumed 
vesse! a future, as well as to any neutral ships that may happen to | to be frequented with hostile warships. The formal declaration of 
be found in the neig rhood of the Iritish Isles. such a policy of general misuse of a neutral’s flag jeopardizes the ves 
iO. | ed with thi ituation, His Majesty's Government consider it | sels of the neutrai visiting those waters in a peculiar degree by raising 
would be altogether unreasonable that Po wor and her allies the presumption that they are of belligerent nationality regardless of 
should ‘xpected to remain indefinit yound, to their grave detri the flag which they may carry. 
ment lt and principles of which they recognize ¢ justice if In view of the announced purpose of the German Admiralty to en- 
impartially observed as between belligerents, but which are at the | gage in active naval operations in certain delimited sea areas adjacent 
pre ynent openly t at defiance by their enemy | to the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland, the Government of the 
11. If, therefore, Ilis Majesty Government should hereafter feel {| United States would view with anxious solicitude any general use 
const ned to declare foodstuffs absolute contraband or to take other | of the flag of the United States by British vessels traversing those 
men s for interfering with German trade by way of reprisals, they | waters. A policy such as the one which His Majesty’s Government 
confidently expect that such action will not be challenged on the part | js said to intend to adopt, would, if the declaration of the German 
of nent Stites by appeals to laws and usages of war whose validity | Admiralty is put in force, it seems clear, afford no protection to British 
eee re ted ae —* nk , ee a . “ seepage | vessels, while it would be a serious and constant menace to the lives 
doctrine which as a whole their enemy frankly boasts the liberty an and vessels of American citizens. 
intention to disr« d, so long as such neutral States can not compel The Government of the United States, therefore, trusts that His 
the German Gove ent to abandon methods of warfare which have | Majesty’s Government will do all in their power to restrain vessels 
not in recent history been regarded as having the sanction of either | of British nationality from the deceptive use of the flag of the United 
law or humanity (Dip. Corr,, 82-83.) onan in the sea area defined in the German declaration, since such 
pa «. net Sates 2) 2 Wasnt ee } rractice would greatly endanger the vessels of a friendly power nayt- 
1a. A month and a half later, April 8, Britain submitted the alae those waters and would even seem to impose upon the Govern- 
following memorandum: ment of Great Britain a measure of responsibility for the loss of 
British memorandum, April 8, 1915, in reference to the Wilhelmina ro lives and vessels in case of an attack by a German naval 
orcee, 
(The prime minister to the American ambassador.) Please present a note to Sir Edward Grey in the sense of the fore- 
Ilis Majesty Government share the desire of the United States Gov going and impress him with the ive concern which this Government 
ernment for an immediate settlement of the case of the Wilhelmina, | feels in the circumstances in regard to the safety of American vessels 
this American ship, laden with foodstuffs, left New York for Hamburg | and lives in the war zone declared by the German Admiralty. 
1 January 22. She called at Falmouth of her own accord on Febru- | You may add that this Government is making earnest representation? 
y Oo nd her cargo was detained as prize on February 11 Che writ to the German Government in regard to the danger to American vessel 
instituti prize-court proceedings was issued on February 27, and | and citizens if the declaration of the German Admiralty is put into 
claimed that the cargo should be condemned as contraband of war. | effect. 

No proceedings were taken or even threatened against the ship herself, BRYAN. 
nd in t rrdinary coarse the cargo would have been unloaded when | P ; b : : 
seized, so that the ship would be free to ieave. T owners of the | °1. On the 19th, or just nine days Inter, Britain sent the fol- 

cargo, however, have throughout objected to the discharge of her cargo, lowing reply . 
and it is because of this objection that the ship is still at Falmouth | ' ne a 7 p aa ose , 
with the car on board British memorandum, February 1%), 115, concerning the use of the 
ll M { ( ern I have formally indertaken that, even American tlag by British vessels (See No. 19 
hould the lem lon of the car as contraband be secured in the | (The secretary of state for foreign affairs to the American ambassador.) 
j oO t \ id none the less compensate the owners for any The memorandum communicated on tl lith of February calls atten 
ne 1 consequence of the ship having been stopped and pro- | ¢jon in courteous and friendly terms to the action of the captain of the 
! taken linst the cargo, : 7 : | British S. S. Lusitania in Yaising the fk of the United States of 
It w understood at the time that the proceedings in the prize court | America when approaching British waters and says that the Govern 
d be in the nature of a test case, the dectsion in which would | ment of the United States feel a certain anxiety in considering the 
ern t treatment any subsequent shipments of food supplies to | possibility of any general use of the f of the United States by Uritish 
‘ \ Sil circumstances, Since then the situation has, how vessels traversing those waters since t} ffect of such a policy might 
‘ rer changed by the issue of ee in council of March | pe to bring about a menace to the lives and vessels of United States 
1 e measul taken thereunder which prevent further | e¢jtizens. 
it 0 1 America to Germany, whether contraband or | TT was understood that the Gern ernment had announced 
a intention of sinking British mer els at sight by torp 
I t es there is no longer an object in continuing the eee giving any opportunity of makin mn provision for ving 
judi | ( { case of the Wilhelmina, for it can no longer | the lives of noncombatant crews and passengers It was in conse 
serve a test e, and it is really agreed that the owners of the cargo, | quence of this threat that the Lusitania raised the United States flag on 
even if proved to » claim, are to be treated as if their claim | her inward voyage and on her subsequent outward voyage. \ request 
was d N ! i efore remains but t settle the claim on | was made by the United States passengers who were eml ing on hoard 
proper and litions, and thi would, in the opinion of His | her that the United States flag should be 1 sted pi lv to insu 
Majesty G { e secured most expeditiously and h the least their safetv. Meanwhile the memorandum from yo ellency had 
inconvel wee 1 partie by an agreement between the Crown and |} been received. His Majesty’s Government did ot give nv advic { 
t) rants r the disposal of the whole matter Ilis Majesty's | the company as to how to meet this requ it is understood t 
Cove ent accordir pagnene oe such an er oe arrived at | the Lusitania left Liverpool under the Brit ; 
m following terms “Ilis Majesty’s Government iaving under It seems unnecessary to Say more as the fania in pa 
taken to compensate the claimants by paying for the cargo seized on ticular regard to the use of foreign flags by merchant vess | 
i he ! if the loss of the profit the claimants would have made if | British merchant shipping act makes it clear that the us Iritis 
the ip had proceeded in due course to Hamburg, and by indemnifying | flag by foreign merchant ves _ is —— 1 in time o t 
them f the dela ed to the ship so far as this delay has been due yurpose of escaping capture t wlieved that in the on 
to t ection of Ibritis aut ceatiion. all proceedings in the prize Dobe nations there is a similar recognition of the same wit! 
court sla } trved ! he understanding that His Majesty's Gov- | regard to their and that none have forbidden it. It there 
nent . i » the claimants on the above terms, rhe * fore be unr to expect Vis Majesty's Government to pass leg 
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lation forbidding the use of foreign flags by British merchant vessels | and to Germany, respecting an a 


eement on certain points as to the 
to avoid capture by the enemy. Now that the German Government have | conduct of the war at sea Che reply of the German Government to this 























announced their intention to sink merchant vessels at sight with their | note has been published, and it is not understood fre ti ply that the 
noncombatant crews, cargoes, and papers, a proceeding hitherto re- | German Government are pi ! to abandon the practice of sinking 
garded by the opinion of the world not as war, but as piracy, it is felt | British merchant vessels by ibmarines, a1 i vident from th 
that the United Siates Government could not fairly ask the British | reply that tl will not abandon 1] s I s for o ve purposes 
Government to order British merchant vessels to forego the means— jj on the high seas as contrasted wi t Is f min for de sive nur 
always hitherto permitted—of escaping not only capture, but the much poses only within cannon range of their owt ' ) rosted by 
worse fate of sinking and destruction. Great Britain has always whet the Government of the United States rhi » it ii Dee 
neutral accorded to the vessels of other States at war liberty to us unnecessary for the British Government to f r reply than 
srilish flag as a means of protection against capture, and instances | to take note of the German answe We des ower to t 
on record when United States vessels availed themselves of this facility opportunity of making a fuller statement of t whole pos i 
during the American Civil War. It would be contrary to fair expecta our feeling with regard to it We re n vith sympat les ) 
tion if now, when the conditions are reversed, the United States and | tne Government of the United States to see t European w onducted 
neutral nations were to rudge to British ships libe rty to take sim r in accordance with the » viously recognized rule of ! t ania 
action The British Government have no intention of advising their | anq the dictates of humanity it is thus that i British fore 
merchant shipping to use foreign flags as general practice or to res | conducted the war. and we are not aware that these forces. cither } . 
to them otherwise than for escaping capture or destruction. or militarv. can have laid to their charge any nroces 

The obligation upon a belligerent warship to ascertain definitely for | citnar in the conduct of hostilities or in the treat! > onehendibacen 
itself the nationality and character of a merchant vessel before captur w su led oO he Germ mn aa Baan nately +> : 
{ : . : 5 : ‘ ve 1ded nh the German side it is been very ¢ ‘ 
ing it and a fortiorl before sinking and destroying it h: been un 1. The treatment of civill a Bia ate in Kelet cal s ' f 
versally recognized. If that obligation is fulfilled, hoisting a neutral | 5.05 tienes teen ih aan Ge the daa cet a S ea 
ee ’ ena . oe Bao s , rs hiy rance has been made public by ti Belgian and Fren Govern! 
flag on board a British vessel can not possibly endanger neutral ship and | ase -} } ' ' f ij sat thay Madsen } 
ying, and the British Government hold that if loss to neutrals is caused rie : Oy Snose 6 — lave had ee = eee eee an a ! = at 
vy disregard of this obligation it is upon the enemy vessel disregarding | tO'Y | fords no precedent for the sulferings that ve eee wae ce 
it and upon the government giving orders that it should be disregarded the defenseless and honcombatant pop lation in the territory that I 
that the sole responsibility for injury to neutrals ought to rest. (Dip. een in German military occupation. ven the food of the population 
Corr. 59.) , ; . ° | was confiscated until in Belgium an international co ission, larg 

a : : : 2 a | influenced by American generosity and conducted und American a 

oe. ON the following day, February 20, our Government ad- pices, came to the relief of the population and cured from the G n 


dressed simultaneous notes to both Great Britain and Germany | Government a promise to spare what food was still left in th runt 


= aes a . : =e | thon; the Germans still continue to ke levies in money upon the 
proposing mutual concessions on the sea: | cefenseless population for the support of 








{American note, Feb. 20, 1915. proposing mutual concessions in the } 2. We have from time to time t rible counts ft} 
conduct of naval warfare. | barbarous treatment to which I 1 ldi 121 ’ 
Oe after hew } 7a hee le r Cor ‘ + 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR AT LONDON— | : 7 oe 7 a: an tne ; ~* ; t 
. min prise amps on rr vi instane I a ven 
SAME TO THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR AT BERLIN. = “eas ps; one 01 : 5 , 


United States Government, founded 























































na i S 1 
You will please deliver to Sir Edward Grey the following identic |} dence which is beyond doubt Sor vidence 3 1 ved oO 
note, which we are sending England and Germany: {| hardships to which ish prisoners of war are s ted in the prison 
In view of the correspondence which has passed between this Gov camps, Contrasting, we b V ! t unfavora! with the treatment o 
ernment and Great Britain and Germany, respectively, relative to the | German prisoners in this country We have pro 1. with the consent 
declaration of a war zone by the German Admiralty and the use of | of the United States Government, that comm of 1 ted St ‘ 
neutral flags by British merchant vessels, this Government ventures to } officers should be permitted in each country to i t t f 
express the hope that the two belligerent Governments may, through prisoners of y TY United Stat (lov ni ! ) 
reciprocal concessions, find a basis for agreement which will relieve obtain any reply fro t (ierman Government to t i 
neutral ships engaged in peaceful commerce from the great dangers | remain in continuing anxiety and apprehension to the treat: t 
which they will incur in the high seas a@jacent to the coasts of the | British prisoners of war in’ German) 
belligerents, 3. At the very outset of the war a German in iver wa 1 ‘ i 
The Government of the United States respectfully suggests that an | laying a mine field on the sé Further mil f 1 { 1 
agreement in terms like the following might be entered into. This | from time to time without warning. and. so fat 3; we know » still 
uggestion is not to be regarded as in any sense a proposal made by | being laid on the high seas, and many neutral ve is British v 3 
this Government, for it, of course, fully recognizes that it is not its | have been sunk ; 
privilege to propose terms of agreement between Great Britain and $. At variou nz t var G n mar t 1 
Germany, even though the matter be one in which it and the peopl and sunk Lritis! \ t making t sinking t nt 
of the United States are directly and deeply interested. It is rel } \ Is a gener ss 
venturing to take the liberty which it hopes may be accorded a ere | on 1s an ex British Gove nt 
friend desirous of embarrassing neither nation involved and of serving, | has adhered i. must be 
if it may, the common interests of humanity. The course outlined is } fore a prize « urt } te ¢ | | 
offered in the hope that it may draw forth the views and elicit the sug States Government a n . \ irr , ffs to an unf i i 
gestions of the British and German Governments on a matter of capital town in Great se is nov . F 
interest to the whole world. whieh a Gert \ I n ess t 
Germany and Great Britain to agree: William P. Fri 1 cargo of eat from Seattle te O 
1. That neither will sow any floating mines, whether upon the high | In both eases x | umablv destined for ¢ ' 
seas or in territorial waters; that neither will plant on the high seas | Jation. Even in su mst S 1 , 
anchored mines except within cannon range of harbors for defensive condemned wi ision of riz ourt, t ss | 
purposes only; and that all mines shall bear the stamp of the Govern- |} vessels have be sto ber i that th t 
ment planting them and be so constructed as to become harml if | hefore the dete t r ' : { ; 
separated from their moorings. he f wodstuffs v . 4 ( in Government alleg 
2. That neither will use submarines to attack merchant vessels of justifiention for t ir own tior The G 
any nationality except to enforce the right of visit and search intention of sinking Britis } t ves t ‘ 
3. That each will require their respective merchant vessels not to nad without . rovision for t . ‘ . 
Usp 0 utral flags for the purpose of disguise or ruse de guerrs } alt lv enrried ont t ntention in t f 
Germany to agree Writis Is, rd nu ) of 1 | nt na intr ent 
That all importations of food or foodstuffs from the Fni Stati Isriti \ S ' 1 1 ck seles 
(and from such ot) neutral countries as may ask it) i rmany | WH 
Shall be consigned to agencies to be designated by the U States | 5. I nd defens v S 
Government; that these American agencies shall have entire charg: ) ) thy e been ! te! ! W 
and control without interference on the part of the German G (ler ins ) f sing il . 
ernment, of the receipt and distribution of such importations life. ine ¢ women and children 
distribute them solely to retail dealers bearing Hceenses from t | 6. Ge ait ‘ ly i $ + 
Government entitling them to receive anti furnish such foo: } re there were no militar t cic y ts ft ( 
stuffs to noncombatants only; that any violation of the t | ‘ r hand. I it t { 
retailers’ licenses shall work a forfeiture of their rights to recei such n British action i ll ¢ respects 1) It ts . 2) 
food and foodstuffs for this purpose; and that such food and f stuff \ rut ritis ) ! 
will not be requisitioned by the German Government for any purpose | ‘j ‘ ' ‘ 1 
whatsoever or be diverted to the use of the armed forces of Germany. | rat thev w i ' < ft ne fi wd 
Great Britain to agree: } ere lnid bv t Ir t aut t I 
That food and foodstuffs will no ipon tl n- | Ger n 1 reg pI ° 
traband list and that shipments o commodities will not b ntetr ©) It is s 1 that Tipit C . 
ered with or detained by Briti one Hong) . the 1 1 
desig ' 1 st Ger! ny t! ‘ frit } ned { t 
nd d rer) etail f ‘ ‘ ~ . ’ t 
trib n | " i 1 I | , 
Ii nt this Gover ] ‘ 
tow nying r veut oO Ss tes ( t I l 
1h tt mnt ) t Y ] > ¥ . + 
woul » the interes 1 nowers 
an than legal rigl nda : da ’ 
not { pres t i na { ( S 
mod ' fy t 
l \ ‘ ' < n , ' 7 M , 
is Pp and will t | hye 1 f ty ( BB 
rep ( \ ks |] hie t ! t t 
Bri and haaeus, te te 
Brit ie the Ar nn Ltist nd Co 4 } 
> t ‘ { 
(T) tary tate f n affairs to t Am i r.) Bi a a5 
On the 22d of | ruary last I received a commut tion f1 your ) s f 
excellency of the identic note addressed to His Majesty's Government ! of the right to d 








f itary forces said: “I reply to the chamber of commerce that 
ni lvantaze our commercial and carrying interests may suffer by 
th tment of ri as contraband of war does not justify our oppos- 
‘ ! ich it has been thought fit to take in carrying on a 

i ! ' livery war is calamity which entails evil consequences 
i only on the combatants but also on neutrals. These evils may easily 
be increased by the interference of a neutral power with the way in 
hi hird carries on the war to the disadvantage of the subjects of 


the interfering power, and by this means German commerce might be 
Cighted with far heavier losses than a transitory prohibition of the 
rice trade in Chinese water rhe measure in question has for its 
object the shortening of the war by increasing the difficulties of the 
enemy and is a justifiable step in war if impartially enforced against 
all neutral ships, Count Caprivi, during a discussion in the German 
Reichstag on tl ith of March, 1892, on the subject of the importance 
of ynternational protection for private property at sea, made the follow- 
iy tatement \ country way be dependent for her food or for her 
I duct Ipol er trade. In fact, it may be absolutely necessary 
to destroy the mv's trade, . . . “The private introduction of 
pel ) int Varis was prohibited during the siege, and in the same 
i m would be justified in preventing the import of food and 

produ | Government of Great Britain have frankly declared 


witl 








i the Government of France their intention to mect the 

nan tempt stop all supplies of every kind from leaving or enter- 
British or French ports by themselves effectively controlling by 
ruiser cordon lll passage to and from Germany by sea. The 
lifference between the two policies is, however, that while our object 
t «© as that of Germany, we propose to attain it without 
rificing neutral ships or nonecombatant lives or inflicting upon 
neutrals the damage that must be entailed when a_ vessel and its 
ing u unk without notice, examination, or trial. I must em- 
phasize again that this measure is a natural and necessary conse- 


quence of the unprecedented methods, repugnant to all law and morality, 


which have been described above, which Germany began to adopt at 
the very outset of the war, and the effects of which have been constantly 
imulatin (Dip. Corr., 64-65.) 
“4. On the Ist of March, 1915, the British prime minister 





read a statement to Parliament on the restraint of commerce on 
the seas 

Lriti and Irrench delclaration, March 1, 1915, in restraint of sea- 
borne commerce with Geemany. (Statement read by the British prime 
minister in the House of Commons end communicated to the neutral 

(The British ambassador at Washington to the Secretary 

rmany has declared that the English Channel, the north t 

asts of France, and the waters around the British Isles a i 
ea and has officially notified that all enemy ships found in tha ea 
will be destroyed and that neutral vessels may be exposed to danger, 
This is in effect a claim to torpedo at sight, without regard to the 

fety of the crew or passengers, any merchant vessel under any flag. 
As it is not in the power of the German admiralty to maintain any 
urfac craft in these waters, this attack can only be delivered by 

bmarine agency, 

The Inw and custom of nations in regard to attacks on commerce 
ive always presumed that the first duty of the captor of a merchant 
vessel is t ring it before a prize court where it may be tried, where 
the regularity of the capture may be challenged, and where neutrals 
may recover their cargoes. The sinking of prizes is in itself a ques- 
tionable act, to be resorted to only in extraordinary circumstances and 
after provision has been made for the safety of all the crew or passen- 


if there are passengers on board. The responsibility for discrimi- 
ating between neutral and enemy vessels and between neutral and 


! 
enemy cargo, obviously rests with the attacking ship, whose duty it is 
fon le 


o verify the status and character of the vessel and cargo and to pre- 
ry ill papers before sinking or even capturing it. So also is the 
ma luty of providing for the safety of the crews of merchant 

vessels, whether neutral or enemy, an obligation upon every belligerent. 
t is upon this basis that all previous discussions of the law for regu- 

lating warfare at sea have proceeded. A German submarine, however, 
fulfills none of these obligations; she enjoys no local command of the 
vaters in whi she operates; she does not take her captures within 
the jurisdiction of a prize court; she carries no prize crew which she 
can put on board prize; she uses no effective means of discriminating 
between a neutral and an enemy vessel; she does not receive on board | 
for safety the crew and passengers of the vessel she sinks; her 
methods of warfare are therefore entirely outside the scope of any of 


ational 


the inter 


in time of war, 


instruments regulating operations against commerce 
The German declaration substitutes indiscriminate 
destruction for regulated capture. Germany is adapting these methods 
against peaceful traders and noncombatant crews with the avowed 
object of preventing commodities of all kinds, including food for the 
civil population, from reaching or leaving the British Isles or northern 
France, 

Her opponents 
order in thet: 


are therefore driven to frame retaliatory measures in 
turn to prevent commodities of any kind from reaching 
or leaving Germany. These measures will, however, be enforced by the 
British and French Governments without risk to neutral ships or to 
neutral or noncombatant life and in strict observance of the dictates of 
humanity, ‘The British and French Governments will therefore hold 
themselves free to detain and take into port ships carrying goods of 


presumed enemy destination, ownership, or origin. It is not intended 
to confiscate such vessels or cargoes unless they would otherwise be 
lable to condemnation. The treatment of vessels and cargoes which 
have sailed before this date will not be affected. 
CECIL SPRING Rice. 
or 


25. Three days later, March 4, 
ing resolution: 
of ¢ 
waters 


Congress passed the follow- 


Resolution ingress, March 4, 1915, safeguarding the 
American 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That from and after the 
passage of this resolution, and during the existence of a war to which 
the United States is not a party, and in order to prevent the neutrality 
of the United States from being violated by the use of its territory, its 
ports, or its territorial waters, as the base of operations for the armed 
forces of a belligerent, contrary to the obligations imposed by the law of 
nations, the treaties to which the United States is a party, or contrary 
to the statutes of the United States, the President be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and empowered to direct the collectors of customs under the 


jurisdiction of the United States to withhold clearance from any vessel 


neutrality 
of 
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of American or foreign registry or license which he has reasonable 
cause to believe to be about to carry fuel, arms, ammunition, men, or 
supplies to any warship, or tender, or supply ships of a belligerent 
nation in violation of the obligations of the United States as a neutral 
nation. 

In case any such vessel of American register or license shall depart 
or attempt to depart from the jurisdiction of the United States without 
clearance for any of the purposes, the owner or master or person or 
ersons having charge or command of such vessel shall severally be 
lable to a fine of not less than $2,000 nor more than $10,000, or to 


imprisonment not to exceed two years, or both; and in addition such 
vessels shall be forfeited to the United States. 
That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby 


authorized and empowered to employ such part of the land or nava 
forces of the United States as shall be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this resolution 

That the provisions of this resolution shall be deemed to extend to 
all lands and water, continental or insular, within the jurisdiction of 
the United States. (New York Times, Mar. 4, 1915.) 


The next day, March 5, inquiry was directed to Great Britain 
on the proposed restraint of sea-borne commerce: 


American note, March 5, 1915, inquiring how the restraint upon sea- 
borne commerce with Germany is to be effected. 


(The Secretary of State to the American ambassador at Londen.) 

In regard to the recent communications received from the British and 
French Governments concerning restraints upon commerce with Ger- 
many, please communicate with the British foreign office in the sense 
following: 

The difficulty of determining action upon the British and French 


declarations of intended retaliation upon commerce with Germany lies 
- the en of the proposed measures in their relation to commerce 
yy neutrals 

While it appears that the intention is to interfere with and take into 
custody all ships both outgoing and incoming, trading with Germany, 
which is in effect a blockade of German ports, the rule of blockade, that 
a ship attempting to enter or leave a German port regardless of the 
character of its cargo may be condemned, is not asserted. 

The language of the declaration is: “The British and French Gov 
ernments will therefore hold themselves free to detain and take into 
port ships carrying goods of presumed enemy destination, ownership, 
or origin. It is not intended to confiscate such vessels or cargoes 
unless they would otherwise be liable to condemnation.” 

The first sentence claims a right pertaining only to a state of block- 


ade. The last sentence proposes a treatment of ships and cargoes as if 
no blockade existed. The two together present a proposed course of 
action previously unknown to international law. 

AS a consequence neutrals have no standard by which to measure 
their rights or to avoid danger to their ships and cargoes. ‘The para- 
doxical situation thus created should be changed and the declaring 


powers ought to assert whether they rely upon the rules governing a 
blockade or the rules applicable when no blockade exists. 

The declaration presents other perplexities. 

The last sentence quoted indicates that the rules of contraband are 
to be applied to cargoes detained. The rule covering noncontraband 
articles carried in neutral bottoms is that the cargoes shall be released 


and the ships allowed to proceed. This rule can_not, under the first 
sentence quoted, be applied as to destination. What then is to be 


done with a cargo of noncontraband goods detained under the declara- 
tion? The same question may be asked as to conditional contraband 
cargoes. 

The foregoing comments apply to cargoes destined for Germany. 
Cargoes coming out of German ports present another problem under the 
terms of the declaration. Under the rules governing enemy exports only 
goods owned by enemy subjects in enemy bottoms are subject to seizure 
and condemnation. Yet by the declaration it is purposed to seize and 
take into port all goods of enemy ‘ownership and origin.” The word 
“origin ’’ is particularly significant. ‘The origin of goods destined to 
neutral territory on neutral ships is not and never has been a ground 
for forfelture except in case a blockade is declared and maintained. 
What then would the seizure amount to in the present case except to 
delay the delivery of the goods? The declaration does not indicate what 
disposition would be made of such cargoes if owned by a neutral or if 
owned by an enemy subject. Would a different rule be applied accord- 
ing to ownership? If so, upon what principles of international law 
would it rest? And upon what rule if no blockade is declared and 
maintained could the cargo of a neutral “ sailing out of a German 
yort be condemned? If it is not condemned, what other legal course 
Is there but to release it? 

While this Government is fully alive to the possibility that the 
methods of modern naval war ae, parmewary in the use of the sub 
marine for both defensive and offensive operations, may make the 
former means of maintaining a blockade a physical a: it 
feels that it can be urged with great force that there should be also 
some limit to “the radius of activtly,”’ and especially so if this action 
by the belligerents can be construed to be a blockade. It would -er- 


tainly create a serious state of affairs if, for example, an American 
vessel laden with a cargo of German origin should escape the British 


patrol in European waters only to be held up by a crniser off New York 


and taken into Halifax. 
Similar cablegram sent to Paris. 
BRYAN 


26. Ten days later—March 15—the British reply, as follows, 
was received: 

British note, March 15, 1915, replying to the American inquiry about 
the restraint on sea-borne commerce with Germany. 

(The secretary of state for foreign affairs to the American ambassador.) 

1. His Majesty’s Government have had under careful consideration 
the inquiries which, under instructions from your Government, your 
excellency addressed to me on the Sth instant regarding the scope and 
mode of application of the measures, foreshadowed in the British and 
French declarations of the 1st of March, for restricting the trade of Ger- 
many. Your excellency explained and illustrated by reference to certain 
contingencies the difficulty of the United States Government in adopting 
a definite attitude toward these measures by reason of uncertainty re- 
garding their bearing upon the commerce of neutral countries. 

» Tecan at once assure your excellency that, subject to the paramount 
necessity of restricting German trade, His Majesty’s Government have 
made it their first aim to minimize inconvenience to neutral commerce. 
From the accompanying copy of the order in council, which is to be pub- 
lished to-day, you will observe that a wide discretion is afforded to 
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the prize court in dealing with the trade of neutrals in such manner as 
may in the circumstance deemed just and that full provision is made 
to facilitate claims by persons interested in any goods placed in thy 
custody of the marshal of the rrize court under the order, I apprehend 
that the perplexities to which your excellency refers will for the mos 
pari » dissipated | the perusal of this document and that it is on 
nec iry for me to add certain explanatory observations 

3. The effect of the order in uncil is to confer certain pow upon 
the executive officers of Ilis Majesty's Government. The extent to which 
those powers will be actually exercised and the degree of severity with 
which the measures of blockade authorized will be into operat al 
matters which will depend on the administrative ‘rs issued th 
Government and the decisions of the authorities charged with 
the duty of dealing with individual ships and cargoes cording to the 
merits each ¢: The Unite States Government may rest assured 
that the instructions to be issued by His Majesty’s Government to th 
fleet and to the ustoms official { committe oncerned 
Will impress upon them the dut utmost dispatch cor 
sistent with the object in view ry ¢a wl ! 1 
eration for neutrals as may be that ob which ij 
succinetly stated, to establish a esse] oO! i a 
Zoo Is for or coming from Germat 

4. Ilis Majesty’s Government ha felt most reluctant at the momet 
of initiating a policy of blockade to exact from neutral ships all th 
penalties attaching to a breach of blockade. In their desire to : i 
the burden which the existence of a state of war at must inevitably 
impose on neutral sea-borne commerce, they declare their intention to 
refrain altogether from the exercise of the right to confiscate ships o1 
cargoes which belligerents have always Claimed in respect of breaches of 
blockade, They restrict their claim to the stopping of cargo¢ ned 
for or coming from the enemy’s territory. 

5. As regards cotton, full particulars of the arrangement mtem 
plated havealready been explained, It will be admitted that ever 
sible regard has been had’ to the legitimate interests of the Aime 
cotton trade. 

6. Finally, in reply to the penultimate paragraph of your ex ellenecy's 


note, I have the honor to state that it is not intended to interfere with 
neutral vessels carrying enemy cargo of noncontraband nature outside 
European waters, including the Mediterranean 
27. On the same day the order in council in restraint of s 
borne trade was issued: 
British order in council, March 15, 1915, in restraint o ea-bort 
commerce with Germany. 
Whereas the German Government has issued certain orders which, in 
violation of the usages of war, purport to declare the waters sur- 
rounding the United Kingdom a military area, in which all British 


and allied merchant vessels will be destroyed, irrespective of the 
safety of the lives of passengers and crew, and in which neutral ship 
ping will be exposed to similar danger in view of the uncertainties of 
naval warfare; and 

Whereas in 4 memorandum accompanying the said orders neutrals are 
warned against entrusting crews, passengers, or to British or 
allied ships; and 

Whereas such attempts on the part of the enemy 
an unquestionable right of retaliation; and 

Whereas His Majesty has therefore decided to adopt further measures 
in order to prevent commodities of any kind from reaching or leaving 
Germany, though such measures will be enforced without risk to 
neutral ships or te neutral or noncombatant life and in strict observ 
ance of the dictates of humanity; and 


foods 


give to His Majesty 


Whereas the allies of Ilis Majesty are associated with him in the steps 
now to be announced for restricting further the commerce of Ger 
many : 


His Majesty is therefore pleased, by and with the advice of his privy 
council, to order and it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1. No merchant vessel (sic) which sailed from her port of departure 
after the Ist of March, 1915, shall be allowed to proceed on her voyage 
to any German port. 


Uniess the vessel receives a pass enabling her to proceed to som 
neutral or allied port to be named in the pass, goods on board any 
such vessel must be discharged in a British port and placed in thi 
custody of the marshal of the prize court. Goods so discharged, not 


being contraband of war, shall, if not requisitioned for the use of His 
Majesty. be restored by order of the court, upon such terms as the court 
may in the circumstances deem to be just, to the person entitled thereto. 

2 No merchant vessel which satled from any German port after the 
1st of March, 1915, shall be allowed to proceed on her voyage with any 
goods on board laden at such port. 

All goods laden at such port niust be discharged in a British or allied 
port. Goods so discharged in a British port shall be placed in the 
custody of the marshal of the prize court, and if not requisitioned for 
the use of His Majesty shall be detained or sold under the direction of 
the prize court. The proceeds of goods so sold shall be paid into court 
nnd dealt with in such manner as the court may in the circumstances 
deem to be just. 

Provided, That no proceeds of the sale of such goods shall be paid out 
of court until the conclusion of peace, except on the application of the 
proper officer of the Crown, unless it be shown that had 
become neutral property before the issue of this order. 

Provided also, That nothing herein shall prevent the relase of neutral 
property laden at such enemy port on the application of the proper 
officer of the Crown. 

3. Every merchant vessel which sailed from her port of departure 
after the Ist of March, 1915, on her way to a port other than a German 
port, carrying goods with an ecnemy destination or which are enemy 
property, may be required to discharge such goods in British or allied 
port. Any goods so discharged in a British port shall be placed in the 
custody of the marshal of the prize court, and, unless they are contra- 
band of war, shall, if not requisitioned for the use of His Majesty, be 
restored by order of the court upon such terms as the court may in the 
cireumstances deem to be just to the person entitled thereto F 

Provided, That this article shall not apply in any case falling within 
articles 2 or 4 of this order, 

4. Kvery merchant vessel which sailed from a port other than a Ger- 
man port after the Ist of March, 1915, having on board goods which are 
of enemy origin or are enemy property may be required to discharge 
such goods in a British or allied port. Goods so discharged in a British 


the goods 





port shall be placed in the custody of the marshal of the prize court, 
and if not requisitioned for the use of His Majesty shall be detained or 


The proceeds of goods so 


sold under the direction of the prize court. 


| officer of the Crown may apply to the j 
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“{UISLLION of 1c = = is pub ect 
oun Mareh 23, 1915 l 1 tt ‘ n 
(Pre nted \ I ! ( } 
wuls! ‘ th t 
, of the pr ’ ao4. TI M 
d mak ( ng t ft 
the naval prize act. 1864. and the said t 
. of prize eourt ' thir +} . ohn 
1864, and the duties and condu of the officers ¢ 
the practitioner l rulati t! 
fees to be taken by the officers the 1 h ; 1 
expenses to be allowed to the pra or s n 
Whereas in ] lance of the prize courts 1894 ait 
were made by the order of Ilis Majes n « dated t h 
day of August, 1914, and amended yt orde His Maiesty i 
uuncil of the 30th day of September, 1914, and tft} "Sth dav ¢ 
November, 1914, respectivel which rules and amended rule 
were by the said orders in ouncil 1 to tal effect D 
sionally in accordance with the prov Ss Se n 2 of the 2 
publication act, 1893, from the dates of th tid orders in counci 
respectively : and va 
Whereas the provisions of secti 1 of the rules publication act. 1892 
were duly complied with in respect of the said rules nd mended 
rules, and the same were finally made by the orders of Hi Maieaty 
in council, dated, respectively, the 17th day of September. 1914. ft} 
28th day of November, 1914, and the 3d day of Februar 1915 ' 
Whereas it is expedient that the said rules and amended rul s} I 
be further amended: and 
Whereas on account of urgency this | } 1 > immed 
operation 
Now, therefore, His Majesty, by virtue of the powe 1 this 1 . 
ry the said act or otherwise in him vested, is pleased, by and w tl 
advice of his privy coun o ord ind it is 1} orders is 
follows 
1. That in order 9 (discovery, inspecti nd Imission of docu 
ments and facts) of the said rules 
In rule 1, the words “upon filing an affida, shall be omitted 
In rule 1, instead of the words any other part there sh 
substituted the words “any party other than the prop Officer of the 
Crown.” : : 
2. That in order 11 (sale, appraisement, ustedy, and inspe 
of prize) of the said rules, in rule 1, low words sl} 
omitted: ‘‘On account of the condition of a ship, or on application of 
a claimant. and on or after condemnation.” 
3. That in order 15 (evidence and hearing) of the said r s tl 
following rule shall be added: 
‘21. Notwithstanding anything contains in these rules the pro 


for le 
any person 


ive to 





viminist 


interrogatories for the examination whether a party to 


or 


the cause or not.” 
4. That order 29 (requisition by Admiralty) of the said rules, as 
amended by His Majesty's order in council dated the 28th dav of 


i 
November, 1914. shall be, and the same is hereby, revoked. 


and in lieu 





thereof the following order shall have effect 
“ORDER 29.—REQUISITION 

‘““1. Where it is made to appear to the judge on the application of 
the proper officer of the Crown that it is desired to juisition on he 
half of His Majesty a ship in respect of which no final 
demnation has been made, he shall order that the 
appraised, and that upon an undertaking being given , 
with rule 5 of this order, the ship shall be released A 
to the Crown. 

“2, Where a decree for the detention of a ship has been made in 
accordance with order 28, the proper officer of the Crown may file a 
notice (Appendix A, Form No. 55) that the Crown desires to requist 
tion the same, and thereupon a commission (Appendix A, Form No 
56) to the marshal directing him to appraise the ship shail Issue. 
Upon an undertaking being given in accordance with rule 5 of this 
order the ship shall be released and delivered to the Crown Service 
of this notice shall no* be required before filing, but copies thereof 
shall be served upon the parties by the proper officer of the Crown as 
soon thereafter as pessible. 

‘3. Where in any case of requisition under this order it is made to 





required 
the same 
appratse 


appear to the judge on behalf of the Crown that the ship is 
for the service of His Majesty forthwith, the judge n ler 
to be forthwith released the 
ment. 





and delivered to n without 
































* 4,3 I ise where a ship has been requisitioned under the pro- 
vision or and whether or not an appraisement has been 
made, th may, on the application of any party, fix the amount 
to | it the Crown in respect of the value of the ship. 

ery ise of requisition under this order an undertaking in 

\ lL b ! by the proper officer of the Crown for payment 
our un behalf of the Crown of the appraised value of the ship, 

‘ t ount xed under rule 4 of this order, as the case may be, 
r tin as the yurt shall declare by order that the same 

part thereof is required for the purpose of payment out of 

‘6. Where in any case of requisition under this order it is made 
t ppear to the judge on behalf of the Crown that the Crown desires 
to requisition th hip temporarily, the court may, in lieu of an order 
ol lease 12] porary delivery of the ship to 
the Crown, and ( provisions of this order shall 

DI p im the nt of the return 
r ! “ly of . a ourt may make such 

ordet t thir or t! clease of the undertaking given on 
behalf of tl ( tl uction of the amount undertaken to be 
paid thereb he esse may be; and provided also that, where the 

ip so ned is subject to the provisions of order 28, rule 
1 ela to detention, the amount for which the Crown shall be 
conside iable in spect of such requisition shall be the amount of 
t l if any, whitch the ship has suffered by reason of such tem 
porary delivery as aforesaid. 

i. The proceedings in respect of a ship requisitioned under this 

ler shall continue notwithstanding the requisition. 

S. In any ea of requisition of a ship in respect of which no 

i has been instituted, any person interested in such ship may, 
without issuing writ, provided he does not intend to make a clatem 
for 1 itution or dam: apply by summons for an order that the 
amount to be paid in respect of such ship be fixed by the court, and 
the judge may, on .he hearing of such summons, order the ship to 
be appraised or to be valued, or give such other directions for fixing 
the amount as he may think fit.” 

». That in’ form 4 in appendix A to the said rules there shall be 
omitted the words ommander of our ship of war” and the words 
“taken and seized as prize by our said ship of war.” 

6. This order shall take effect provisionally in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2 of the rules-publication act, 1893, from the 
date hereof. (Dip. Corr., 72-73.) 

29. Three days later, March 30, 1915, our Government ad- 


dressed a note on the British violation of neutral rights: 


American note, March 30, 1915, regarding British violation of neutral 
rights. 
(The Secretary of State to the American ambassador at London.) 
You are instructed to deliver the following to His Majesty’s Govern- 


ment In reply to your Nos. 1795 and 1798 of March 15: : 
The Government of the United States has given careful consideration 


to the subjects treated in the British notes of March 13 and March 15, 
and to the British order in council of the latter date. 

rhese communications contain matters of grave importance to hneu- 
tral nations. They appear to menace their rights of trade and inter 


course not only with belligerents but also with one another. They call 
for frank comment in order that misunderstandings may be avoided. 
The Government of the United States deems it its duty, therefore, 
speaking in the sincerest spirit of friendship, to make its own view and 
position with regard to them unmistakably clear. 

The order in council of the 15th of March would constitute, were its 


provisions to be actually carried into effect as they stand, a practical 
assertion of unlimited belligerent rights over neutral commerce within 
the whole European area, and an almost unqualified denial of the 
sovereign rights of the nations now at peace. 

This Government takes it for granted that there can be no question 


what those rights are. A nation’s sovereignty over its own ships and 
citizens under its own flag on the high seas in time of peace is, of 
course, unlimited: and that sovereignty suffers no diminution in time 
of war, except in so far as the practice and consent of civilized nations 
has limited it by the recognition of certain now clearly determined 
rights, whieh it is conceded may be exercised by nations which are at 
war} 

A belligerent nation has been conceded the right of visit and search, 
and the right of capture and condemnation if, upon examination, a 
neutral vessel is found to be engaged in unneutral service or to be 

irrying contraband of war intended for the enemy’s government or 
armed forces It has been conceded the right to establish and maintain 
blockade of an enemy's ports and coasts and to capture and con- 
demn any vessel taken in trying to break the blockade. It is even con- 
ded the right te detain and take to its own ports for judicial exam 
nation all vessels which it suspects for substantial reasons to be 
engaged in unneutral or contraband service, and to condemn them if 
he suspicion ustained But such rights, long clearly defined both 
doctrine and practice, have hitherto been held to be the only per 














ible xceptions to the principle of universal equality of soy ienty 
» the igh seas as between belligerents and nations not engaged in 
1 
It onfider issumed that His Majesty's Gx rnment will not 
that it i ‘ ctioned by general practice that, even thoug 
kade h exi ind the doctrine of ontraband as to wun 
} kaded terr! rigidly enforced, innocent shipments may be 
ft ransported and from the United States through neutral coun 
tries to ligerent territory without being subject to the penalties of 
‘ ind iffic or breach of blockade, much | to detention, requl 
0 
‘ of the Declaration of Paris of 1856—among them 
that free ships ake free goods—will hardly at this day be disputed 
by the signator! that solemn agreement 
Iiis Majesty's ¢ rnment, like the Government of the United States, 
have often and expl'citly held that these rights represent the best usage 
of warfare tn the dealings of belligerents with neutrals at sea. In this 
connection I desire to direct ion to the opinion of the Chief Justice 





of the United States in the case of the Peterhof, 
Civil War, and to the fact that that opinion wa 


which arose out of the 
unanimously sustained 











in the award of the arbitration commission of 1871, to which the case 
was presented at the request of Great Britain. From that time to th 
deck tion of London of 1909, adopted with modifications by the order 
n council of the 23d of October last, these rights have not been 
seriously questioned by the British Government. And no claim on the 
part of Great Britain of any justification for interfering with these clear 
rights of the United States and its citizens as neutrals could be ad 
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mitted. To admit it would be to assume an attitude of unneutrality 
toward the present enemies of Great Britain which would be obviously 





inconsistent with the solemn obligations of this Government in the pres- 
ent circumstances ; and for Great Britain to make such a claim would 
be for her to abandon and set at naught the principles for which she has 
consistently and earnestly contended in other times and circumstances, 

The note of His Majesty’s principal secretary of state for foreign 
affairs which accompanies the order in council, and which bears the 
same date, notifies the Government of the United States of the estab- 
lishment of a blockade which is, if defined by the (erms of the order in 
council, to include all the coasts and ports of Germany and every port 
of possible access to enemy territory. But the novel and quite unpre- 


cedented feature of that blockade, if we are to 2 me it to be properly 


so defined, is that it embra¢ many neutral ports and coasts, bars 
access to them, and subjects all neutral ships seeking to approach them 
to the same suspicion that would attach to tl were they bound for 
the ports of the enemies of Great Britain, and to unusual risks and 
penalties. 

It is manifest that such limitations, risks, and liabilities placed upon 


the ships of a neutral power on the high seas, be 
and search and the right to prevent th« of contraband already 
referred to, are a distinct invasion of the sovereign rights of the nation 
whose ships, trade, or commerce is interfered with. 

The Government of the United States is, of course, not oblivious to 
the great changes which have occurred in the conditions and means of 


yond the right of visit 


shipmet 








naval warfare since the rules hitherto governing legal blockade were 
formulated. It might be ready to admit that the old form of “ close” 


blockade with its cordon ships in the immediate offing of the block- 
aded ports is no longer practicable in face of an enemy possessing the 
ans and opportunity to make an effective defense by the use of sub- 
irines, mines, and aircraft; but it can hardly be maintained that, 
whatever form of effective blockade may be made use of, it is impossible 
to conform at least to the spirit and principles of the established rules 


mi 
m 


of war. If the necessities of the case should seem to render it im- 
perative that the cordon of blockading vesvels be extended across the 
approaches to any neighboring neutral port or country, it would seem 
clear that it would still be easily practicable to comply with the well- 
recognized and reasonable prohibition of international law against the 
blockading of neutra! ports by according free admission and exit to afl 
lawful traffic with neutral ports through the blockading cordon. This 


traffic would of course include all outward-bound traffic from the neutral 
country and all inward-bound traffic to the neutral country except con- 
traband in transit to the enemy. Such procedure need not conflict in 
any respect with the rights of the belligerent maintaining the blockade 
since the right would remain with the blockading vessels to visit and 
search all ships ecither entering or leaving the neutral territory which 
they were in fact but not of right investing 

The Government of the United States notes that in the order in 
council His Majesty's Government give as their reason for entering upon 
a course of action, which they are aware is without precedent in modern 
warfare, the necessity they conceive themselves to have been placed 
under to retaliate upon their enemies for measures of a similar nature 
which the latter have announced in thetr intention to adopt and which 
they have to some extent adopted; but the Government of the United 
Siates, recalling the principles upon which His Majesty’s Government 
have hitherto been scrupulous to act, interprets this as merely a reason 


for certain extracrdinary activities on the part of His Majesty’s naval 
forces and not as an excuse fer or prelude to any unlawful action. If 
the course pursued by the present enemies of Great Britain should 


prove to be in fact tainted by illegality and disregard of the principles 
of war sanctioned by enlightened nations, it can not be supposed, and 
this Government does not for a moment suppose, that His Majesty’s 
Government would wish the same taint to attach to their own actions 
or would cite such illegal acts as in any sense or degree a justification 


for similar practices on their part in so far as they affect neutral rights. 
It is thus that the Government of the United States interprets the 
language of the note of His Majesty's principal secretary of state for 


foreign affairs which accompanies the copy of the order in council 
which was handed to the ambassador of the United States near the 


Government in London and by him transmitted to Washington. 


This Government notes with gratification that “wide discretion 
is afforded to the prize court in dealing with the trade of neutrals 
in such manner as may in the circumstances be deemed just, and 
that full provision is made to facilitate claims by persons intevested 


in any goods placed in the custody of the marshal of the prize court 





under the order that “the effect of the order in council is to 
confer certain powers upon the executive officers of His Majesty's 
Government’; and that “the extent to which these powers will be 
actually exercised and the degree of severity with which the measures 





of blockade authorized will be put into operation are matters which 
will depend on the administrative orders issued by the Government 
and the decisions of the authorities especially charged with the duty 
of dealing with individual ships and cargoes according to the merits 
of each ecase,”’ Chis Government further notes with equal satisfae 
tion the declaration of the British Government that “the instructions 
to be issued by His Majesty's Government to the fleet and to ihe 
customs officials and executive ommittees meerned will impress 
upon them the duty of acting with the usual dispatch consistent 
with the object in view, and of howin in every case such con 
sideration for neutrals as may be compatible with that object. which 
ig. suecinetly stated, to establish a blockade to prevent vessels from 


carrying goods for or coming from Germany. 








In view of these assurances formally given to this Government it 
confidently exper ted that the extensive powers conferred Dy the 
order in council on the executive officers 1 Crown will be re- 
stricted by “ orders issued by the Government” directing the exercise 
of their discretionary powers in such a manner as to modify in 
practical application those provisions of the order il eouncil which, 


if strictly enforced, would violate neutral rights and interrupt lesitti 


e 








mate trade. Relying on the faithful performance of these voluntary 
assurances by His Majesty's Government the United States takes it for 
eranted that the approach of American merchantmen to neutral ports 
situated upon the long line of coast affected by the order in councll 
will not be interfered with when it is known that they do not carry 


goods which are contraband of war or goods destined to or proceeding 
from ports within the belligerent territory affected. 

The Government of the United States assumes with the greater con 
fidence that His Majesty's Government will thus adjust their practice 
to the recognized rules of international law, because it is manifest that 
the British Government have adopted an extraordinary method of 
‘stopping cargoes destined for er coming from the enemy's territory,” 
Ww hich. owing to the existence of unusual conditions in modern warfare 


at sea, it will be difficult to restrict to the limits which have been here- 
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tofore required by the law of nations. Though the area of operations is 
confined to ‘“ European waters, including the Mediterranean,” so great 
an area of the high seas is covered and the cordon of ships is so. distant 
from the territory affected that neutral vessels must necessarily pass 
through the bleckading force in order to reach important neutral ports 
which Great Britain, as a belligerent, has not the legal right to 
blockade, and which, therefore, it is presumed she has no intention of 
claiming to blockade. The Scandinavian and Danish ports, for example, 
are open to American trade. ‘They are also free, so far as the actual 
enforcement of the order in council is concerned, to carry on trade 
with German Baltic perts, although it is an essential element of 
blockade that it bear with equa! severity upon all neutrals. 

This Government, therefore, infers that the commanders of His 
Majesty’s ships of war engaged in maintaining the so-called blockade 
will be instructed to avoid an enforcement of the proposed measures 
of nonintercourse in such a way as to impose restrictions upon neutral 
trade more burdensome than those which have been regarded as inevit- 
able when the ports of a belligerent are actually blockaded by the ships 
of its enemy. 


The possibility of serious interruption of American trade under 
the order in council are so many and the methods proposed are 80 
unusual, and seem liable to constitute so great an impediment and 


embarrassment to neutral commerce, that the Government of the United 
States, if the order in council is strictly enforced, apprehends many 
interferences with its legitimate trade which will impose upon His 
Majesty’s Government heavy responsibilities for acts of the British 
authorities clearly subversive of the rights of neutral nations on the 
high seas. It is therefore expected that His Majesty’s Government, 
having considered these possibilities, will take the steps necessary to 
avoid them, and, in the event that they should unhappily occur, will be 


prepared to make full reparation for every act which under the rules 
of international law constitutes a violation of neutral rights. — 
As stated in its communication of October 22, 1914, “ this Govern- 


ment will insist that the rights and duties of the United States and 
its citizens in the present war be defined by the existing rules of inter- 


national law and the treaties of the United States, irrespective of 
the provisions of the declaration of London, and that this Govern- 


ment reserves to itself the right to enter a protest or demand in each 
case in whieh those rights and duties so defined are violated or their 


free exercise interfered with by the authorities of the British Gov- 
ernment. / . : . 
In conclusilen, you will reiterate to His Majesty’s Government that 


this statement of the views of the Government of the United States 
is made in the most friendly spirit, and in aecordance with the uni- 
form candor which has characterized the relations of the two Gov- 
ernments in the past, and which has been in large measure the founda 
tion of the peace and amity existing between the two nations without 
interruption for a century. 
BRYAN. 
to our 


30. Four months later, July 23, 
note on neutral rights: 


[The New York Times, July 24, 1915.] 

British note, July 23, 2915, replying to the American note of March 
30, in regard to British violation of neutral rights (No. 36). 

The secretary of state for foreign affairs to the American ambassa- 
dor: 

t. On the 2d of April your excellency handed to me a copy of a com- 
munication containing the criticisms of the United States Government 
on the measures we have been constrained to take on account of the 
menice to peaceful commerce resulting from the German submarine 


3ritain made reply 


policy This communication has received the most careful considera- 
tion of His Majesty’s Government. 

2. | fully appreciate the friendly spirit and the candor which are 
shown in the communication, and, replying in the same spirit, I trust 
that I may be able to convince your excellency, and alse the adminis- 
tration at Washington, that the measures we have announced are not 
only reasonable and necessary in themselves but constitute no more 


than an adaptstion of the old prineiples of blockade to the peculiar 
cireumstances with which we are confronted. 

3. | need scarcely dwell on the obligation incumbent upon the allies 
to take every step in their power to overcome their common enemy, 
in view of the shocking violation of the recognized rules and principles 
of civilized warfare of which he has been guilty during the present 
struggle. Your excellency‘s attention has already been drawn to some 
of these proceedings in the memorandum which I handed to you on the 
19th February Since that time Lord Bryce’s report, based on evidence 
carefully sifted by legal experts, describing the atrocities committed 
in Belgfum; the poisoning of wells in German Southwest Africa; the 
use of poisonous gases against the troops in Flanders: and, finally, 
the sinking of the Lusitania without any opportunity to 
and noncombatants to save their lives, have shown how indispensable 
it 
ourselves, 

#. Your excetlency will remember that in my notes of the 15th and 
15th March I explained that the allied Governments intended to meet 
the German attempt to stop all supplies of every kind from leaving or 
entering British or French ports by themselves intercepting 
going to or from Germany. TI read the communication from your excel- 
lency’s Government, not as questioning the necessity for our taking all 
the steps open to us to cripple the enemy's trade, but as directed solely 
to the question of the legitimacy of the particular measures adopted. 

>. In the various notes which Tf have received from your excellency 
the right of a belligerent to establish a blockade of the enemy ports 
is admitted, a right which has obviously no value save in so far as it 
gives power to a belligerent to cut off the sea-borne exports and im- 
ports of his enemy The contention which I understand the United 
States Government now puts forward is that if a belligerent is so cir- 
cumstanced that his commerce can pass through adjacent neutral ports 
as easily as through ports in his own territory, his opponent has no 
right to interfere, and must restrict his measures of blockade in such a 
manner as to leave such avenves of commerce still open to his adversary. 

This is a contention which His Majesty's Government feels unable to 
accept and which seems to them unsustainable, either in point of law 
or upon principles of international equity. They are unable to admit 
that a belligerent violates any fundamental principle of international 
law by applying a blockade im such a way as to cut off the enemy's 
commerce with fercign countries through neutral ports if the circum- 
Stances render such an application of the principles of blockade the 
only means cf making it effective. The Government of the United 
States, indeed, intimates its readiness to take into account “the great 
changes. which have occurred in the conditions and means of naval 
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is that we should leave unused no justifiable method of defending | 
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warfare since the rules hitherto governing llega! blockade were formnu- 
lated,” and recognizes that “ the form of close blockade, with its cordon 
of ships in the immediate offing of the blockaded ports, is no longer 
practicable in the face of an enemy possessing the means and oppor- 
tunity to make an effective defense by the use of submarines, mines, 
and aircraft,” 

6. The only question, then, which can arise in regard to the measures 
resorted to for the purpose of carrying ott a blockade upon these 
extended lines is whether, to use your excellency’s words, they “ con- 
form to the spirit and principles of the essence of the rules of war”; 
and we shall be content to apply this test to the action which we haye 
taken, in so far as it has necessitated interference with nentral 
commerce. 

7. It may be noted in this connection that at the time of the Civil 

War the United States found themselves under the necessity of declar- 
ing a blockade of some 3,000 miles of coast line, a military opera- 
tion for which the number of vessels available was at first very small. 
It was vital to the cause of the United States in that great struggle 
that they should be able to cut off the trade of the Southern States. 
Thé Confederate armies were dependent on supplies from overseas, and 
those — could not be obtained without exporting the cotton 
wherewith to pay for them. 
To cut off this trade the United States could only rely upon a block 
ade. The difficulties confronting the Federal Government were in part 
due to the fact that neighboring neutral territory afforded convenient 
centers from which contraband could be introduced into the territory 
of their enemies and from which blockade running could be facilitated. 
Your excellency will no doubt remember how, in order to meet this new 
difficulty, the old principles relating to contraband and blockade were 
developed, and the doctrine of continuous voyage was applied and 
enforced, under which goods destined for the enemy territo?y were 
intercepted before they reached the neutral ports from which they were 
to be reexported. 

8. The difficulties which imposed upon the United States the neces 
sity of reshaping some of the old rules are somewhat akin to those 
with which the allies are now faced in dealing with the trade of their 
enemy. Adjacent to Germany are various neutral countries which 
afford her convenient opportunities for carrying on her trade with for 
eign countries. Her own territories are covered with a net work of 
railways and waterways, which enable her commerce to pass as con 
veniently through ports in such neutral countries as through her own. 
A blockade limited to enemy ports would leave open routes by which 
every kind of German commerce could pass almost as easily as through 
the ports in her own territory. Rotterdam is, indeed, the nearest out- 
let for some of the industrial districts of Germany. 

9. As a counterpoise to the freedom with which one belligerent may 
send his commerce across a neutral country without compromising its 
neutrality, the other belligerent may fairly claim to intercept such 
commerce befort it has reached, or alter it has left, the neutral State, 
provided, of course, that he can establish that the commerce with 
which he interferes is the commerce of his enemy and not commerce 
which is bona fide destined for or proceeding from the neutral State. 
It seems, accordingly, that if it be recognized that a blockade in 
certain cases the appropriate method of intercepting the trade an 
enemy country, and if the glockade can only become effective by extend 


is 


of 


ing it to enemy commerce passing through neutral ports, such an 
extension is defensible and in accordance with principles which have 
met with general acceptance. 

10. To the contention that such action is not directly supported by 
written authority, it may be replied that it .is the business of writers 
on international law te formulate existing rules rather than to offer 
suggestions for their adaptation to altered circumstances, and yous 


excellency will remember the unmeasured terms in which a group of 
prominent international lawyers of all nations condemned the doctrine 
which had been laid down by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of the Springbok, a doctrine upheld by the Claims Commis- 
sion at Washington in 1873. But the United States and the British 
Government took a broader view and looked below the surface the 
underlying purpose, and the Government of this country, whose 
nationals were the sufferers by the extension and development of the 
old methods of blockade made by the United States during the Civil 
War, abstained from all protest against the decisions which the 
ships and their cargoes were condemned. 

11. What is really important in the general interest is that adapta 
tions of the old rules should not be made unless they are consist 
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with the general principles upon which an admitted belligerent right 
is based. It is aiso cssential that all unnecessary injury to neutrals 
should be avoided With these conditions, it may be safely affirmed 
that the steps we are taking to intercept commodities on their way to 
and from Germany fully comply. We are interfering with no coods 
with which we should not be entitltd to interfere by blockade if 
the geographical position and the conditions of Germany aft present 
were such that her commerce passed through her own ports We are 
taking the utmost possible eare not to interfere with commerce genu 
inely destined for or proceeding from neutral countries. Furthermore, 
we have tempered the severity with which our measures might press 





upon neutrals by not applying the rule, which was invariable in the 
old form of blockade, that ships and goods on their way to or from 
the blockaded area are liable to condemnation. 

12. The communication made by the United States Embassy on 
April 2 describes as a novel and quite unprecedented feature of the 
blockade that it embraces many neutral ports and coasts and has the 
effect of barring access to them. It does not appear that our meas 
ures can be properly so described If we are successful in the efforts 
we are making to distinguish between the commerce of neutral and 
enemy countries, there will be no substantial interference with the 
trade of neutral ports, except in so far as they constitus ports of 
access to and exit from the enemy territory. There are at this mo 


ment many nentral ports which it won!d be mere affectation to reg 








as offering facilities only for the commerce of the neutral country 
in which they are situated, and the only commerce with which we 
propose to interfere 1s that of the enemy who seeks to make use of 
such ports for the purposes of transit to or from its own country 

13. One of the earlier passages in your excellency’s memorandum 
was to the effect that the sovereignty of neutral nation time of 
war suffers no diminution, except in so far as the practi : ynsent 
of civilized nations have limited it “by the recognition of certain now 
clearly determined rights ” which it is considered may be exercised by 
nations at war, and these it defines as the right of capture aad con 
demnation for unneutral service, for the carriage of contraband, and 


for breach of blockade. I may, however, be permitted to point out that 
the practice of nations on each of the three subjects mentioned has not 
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at any time been uniform or clearly determined, nor has the practice 
of any maritime nation always been consistent. 

14. There are various particulars in which the exact method of 
carrying a blockade into effect has from time to time varied, The 
need of a public notification, the requisite standard of effectiveness, the 
ocality of the blockading squadrons, the right of the individual ship to 
a preliminary warning that the blockade is in force, and the penalty to 
be inflleted on a captured blockade runner, are all subjects on which 
different views have prevailed in different countries and in which the 
practice of particular countrik has been altered from time to time. 
The one principle which is fundamental and has obtained universal 
recognition is that by means of blockade a belligerent is entitled to 

ut off, by effective meat the borne commerce of his enemy, 

LD. It is the same w ontraband. The underlying principle is well 
established, but as to the details there has been a wide variety of 

vs. <As for unneut ervii he very term Is of such recent intro- 

duction that 2 t of repute on international law do not men 

tion it—it ble, in the view of Ilis Majesty’s Government in these 

reu in tain that the right of a belligerent to intercept 

the mit hi nems limited in the way suggested in your 
( lier lication, 

it i ertain subsidiary matters dealt with in your excel 

ition to which I think it well to refer. Among these 

itioned your citation of the declaration of Paris, due, no 

cle » the words which occur in the memorandum sent by me to 

uur excellen on the Ist of March, wherein it was stated that the 

d Governments wou hold themselves free to detain and take into 

{ shiy in oods of presumed enemy destination, ownership, or 

nnouncement that vessels might be required to dis 

I iny ownership as well as those of enemy origin or 

b, Eis ry to diseu the extent to which the second rulk 

f the declaration « Paris i ffected by these measures or whether | 
} uld be held t ipply at all as between Great Britain and thi 
United In ial practice, however, we are not detaining goods 
n th ol round that they are the property of an enemy. The pur 

of the measur we are taking is to intercept commerce on its way 
from and to t ‘ I uuntry. There are many cases in which proof 
th the rod vere enemy property would afford strong evidence that 
th ve C4 mi vigin or chemy destination, and it is only in such 
} detaining them Where proof of enemy ownership 

would 0 ‘ vides of such origin or destination we are not in 

1 It J Government have been gratified to observe that 
he measure “\ th are enforcing have had no detrimental effect 
" ( he United States. Figures of recent months show 

the increa pportunities afforded by the war for American com- 
hay than compensated for the loss of the German and 
Austrian market 

9. I trust tha n th light of the above explanations it will be 
sedi that tl to which we have resorted have been not 
ustified |! t exigencl of the case, but can be defended as in 
lance wit ( principles which have commended themselves 
t e Govern! ! oth countries. I am glad to be able to assure 
excell y th shall continue to apply these measures with 
desire t n the least possible amount of inconvenience to 

j I engag n le timate commerce, 

I have, cte., EE. Grey 

(The New York Tis ;; Aug. 4, 1915.) 

May 20, 1915, the British submitted a memorandum 
1 upon interference with neutral rights: 

british memorandum, May 20, 1915, in reference to the detention of 
American ship ld cargoes, (The memorandum has a paragraph 
attached comparing the exports of the United States to belligerent and 
neutral countrics in January and February, 1914, with those in the 
ame months of T9LE An additional table shows an increase in the 
American exportation of bacon and lard to neutral countries in March, 
1915.) 

First. There are at the present moment three American ships de 
tained in this country ‘Two of them are cotton ships, which are dealt 
with below The third is the steamer Joseph W. Fordney. This vessel, 
witha cargo of foodstuffs consigned to EB, Klingener at Malmo (Sweden), 
was brought into Kirkwall on April 8 She had been sighted by His 
Majesty's ships about 10 miles from the Norwegian coast, and had 
thereupon endeavored, with the evident desire to evade search, to 
escape rapidly into Norwegian territorial waters, but without success. 


On the vessel's arrival in Kirkwall inquiries were at once addressed 


to Tlis Majesty’s minister at Stockholm with regard to the consignee 
of the cargo, and a reply was received to the effect that no person of 
that name could be identified at Malmo, though there was a person of 
that name who resided at Gothenburg, and was manager of the Gothen- 
burg branch of Hiugo Hartvig, and who had stated that the consign 


ments addressed to him on board the Joseph W. Fordney were intended 





for storage In Malmo. 

Second. The suspicious conduct of the vessel in endeavoring to elude 
llis Majesty's patrols and the known connections of the consignee of 
her cargo have tended to confirm other evidence which has come to 
the knowledge of Ilis Majesty’s Government that the foodstuffs were 
t lity destined for Germany. It was accordingly decided that the 
cargo must be placed in the prize court, and the vessel is at present 
a harging at Portishead, England, on the completion of which opera 
tion she will be released. 

ilis Majesty’s Government feel satisfied that in the circumstances of | 
this case undue interference with American interests can not with rea- 
son be imputed to them, 

Third. The numb of neutral vessels carrying American cargoes and 
at present held up is 36. Of these, 23 carry cargoes of American cotton. 
The United States Government are aware that since the enforcement of 
the blockade measur innounced in the supplement to the London 


Gazette of the loth of March last His Majesty's Government have acted 
as regards shipments of American cotton in accordance with the provi- 
sions of an arrangement arrived at in collaboration with representatives 


follows 


A. All 


cotton for which contracts, sale, and freight engagements 

already have been made before March 2 is to be allowed free transit 

or bought at the contract price if stopped, provided the ship sails not 
later than the 31st of March, 

kk. Similar treatment is to be accorded all cotton insured before the 


2d of March, provided it is put aboard not later than the 16th of March, 
the above protection are to be 
produced 


(. All 
declared 


shipments of 


before sailing 


laiming 
documents 


ceottou 


and and certificates ob 











tained from consular officers or other authorities fixed by the Govern- 
ment. 

Fourth, In accepting this scheme, which, it may be noted, applies to 
shipments of cotton for a neutral destination only, the principal repre- 
sentatives of the American cotton interests described it to His Majesty's 
ambassador at Washington as conceding all that the American interests 
could properly ask. It was never suggested that vessels or cargoes with 
an enemy destination should be allowed to proceed. His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment were, moreover, given to understand that the provisions of the 
arrangement were acceptable to the United States Government. 

Fifth. It is intended shortly to furnish a statement showing precisely 


what cargoes or portions of cargoes His Majesty’s Government have 
dealt with under the above arrangement, and as regards those which 


they have decided to purchase at the contract price 


under the, terms of 
paragraph A of the arrangement direct discussions 


have already been 


opened with the special representatives of the American parties inter- 
ested in London, 

Sixth. A considerable portion of the cotton has already been sold, 
and arrangements are being made for handing over the proceeds to 
the parties entitled to receive the total value as a first installment of 
the completed transaction. It is obvious that all these arrangements 
require some time for adjustment. Meanwhile it is not believed that 


the original owners 
acutely by the delay of full payment. It is to be presumed that in 
accordance with the customs of trade the owners drew bills to the 
value of their goods before or at the time of shipment; and, if such 
bills have been negotiated in the usual way, it is difficult to understand 
why the drawers should be put to inconvenience on this account, at 
least before the date when the bills fall due. 

Seventh. On an impartial review of the facts it will, His Majesty's 
Government feel sure, be admitted that no arbitrary interference with 


can, as appears to be apprehended, be suffering 


American interests has, in regard to these cargoes, occurred, seeing 
that Ilis Majesty’s Government has acted throughout in conformity 
with the terms of an arrangement agreeable to the interests concerned 
and that United States citizens will suffer no pecuniary loss. 

BHighth. As regards other American cargoes or portions of cargoes 
which have been placed in the prize court, His Majesty’s Government 
resort to this measure in cases where either the goods concerned are 
contraband or there is evidence that although ostensibly consigned to 


a person in neutral countries they are in reality destined to the enemy 
in contravention of the rules of blockade. The right to submit such 
cases to the public investigation of a judicial tribunal is one which His 
Majesty’s Government can not forego, and they feel convinced that the 
enlightened opinion in the United States can not adversely criticize their 
course of action in this respect. 

Ninth. It is true that a number of these cases have been pending 
in the prize court for some time. his is notably the case in regard 





to certain vessels carrying lar iipments of meat and lard osten- 
sibly consigned to Scandinavian } . The United States Govern- 
ment are, however, no doubt aware that much of the delay involved 
in these instances is due to the fact that the negotiations have been 
carried on for many weeks with a representative of the principal 


American meat packers, for an arrangement designated to limit impor- 
tation into neutral countries adjacent to Germany, to quantities 
actually required in those countries for bona fide home consumption. 


The American meat packers have demanded as a part of the settle- 
ment to be agreed upon that His Majesty’s Government should buy 
the cargoes of several ships now held up in the prize court. Hence 


the delay in bringing these cases to adjudication, 


The negotiations for an amicable settlement have, unfortunately, 
come to a standstill owing to the exorbitant terms insisted upon by 
the representative of the American packers. ‘This stage having now 
been reached, His Majesty’s Government have decided to go on with 
the prize-court proceedings in these cases, and it is not expected that 
a decision will be much longer delayed, 

Tenth. It may finally be pointed out that repeated complaint, as 
to injury suffered generally by American trade in consequence of 
interference due to British naval measures, derives little substance 
from the published American trade returns. A table of figures taken 


trade 
is an- 


American 
Germany 
contention that 


these returns and showing the amount of recent 
Germany and with neutral countries supplying 
hereto. It certainly tends to disprove any 
American trade with neutral countries has recently suffered. It wiil 
be seen that whereas American exports to Germany and Austria in 
February, 1915, fell by $21,500,000, as compared with the same month 
in 1914, American exports to Scandinavia, Holland, and Italy rose by 
the enormous figure of $61,100,000, 

Eleventh. Similar figures for the month 
reached His Majesty’s Government, but they 
for that month of the value of exports and 
York, as issued by the collector of the port, and while pointing out 
a large increase in the value of exports in 1915, compared with those 
of 1914, as shown in the tables annexed, they desire especially to call 


from 
with 
nexed 


of March have 
have received 
imports through New 


not yet 
statistics 


attention to a separate statement indicating the increase in the 
amount of the export to Seandinavian and Dutch ports of two com 
modities only—bacon and lard. These figures show that as against 
1.253 boxes of bacon and 9,816 tierces of lard exported to the ports 
noted in the above countries in Mareh, 1914, there were exported in 
March, 1915, 32,222 boxes of bacon and 95,676 tierces of lard. 

Twelfth. His Majesty’s Government consider that the abnormal 
increase in supplies imported by neutral countries, as shown in these 


statistics, alone justifies their assumption as to the ultimate destina- 


tion of many items in cargoes consigned to one or the other of the 
countries in question in the vessels which they have detained, but they 
would call attention to the fact that it is only when they have 
believed themselves to be in possession of conclusive evidence of the 
enemy destination of a cargo that they have seized such a cargo, and 
that American interests, as for instance in the case of cotton, have 
received especially sympathetic consideration. (The New York Times, 


May 21, 1915.) 


The Secretary of State, on May 21, made the following state- 
ment touching an error in the foregoing: 


The foreign-trade advisers’ attention has been called to the state. 
ment of the foreign oflice of Great Britain, published in this morning's 
papers, an extract from which follows : 

‘“ Vourth. In accepting this scheme, which, it may be noted, applies 
to shipments of cotton for a neutral destination only, the principal 
representatives of the American interests described it to His Majesty’s 
ambassador at Washington as conceding all that the American interests 
could properly ask. It was never suggested that vessels or cargoes 
with an enemy destination should be allowed to proceed. His Majesty's 
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Government were, moreover, given to understand that the provisions 
of the arrangements were acceptable to the United States Government.” 

The plan referred to is the one which was entered into between the 
cotton shippers of this country and the British embassy, a portion of 
which is quoted in the statement of the British foreign office. 

Without discussing at this time the statement that “‘it was never 
suggested that vessels or cargoes with an enemy destination should 
be allowed to proceed,’ the foreign-trade advisers, who informally and 
unoflicially represented the cotton shippers in the negotiations which 
led to the so-called cotton arrangement, state that it was distinctly 
understood between Sir Arthur Ceeil Spring-Rice, the British ambas- 


sador, and Robert I’, Rose, the foreign-trade adviser conducting this 
discussion on behalf of the American cotton exporters, that nothing 


done by the foreign-trade advisers should be regarded as official, and 
that everything done was to be considered as informal and unoftiicial, 
and in no way binding the United States Government to any arrange- 
ment reached, or be construed as a recognition of the order in council 
to be issued o1 the declaration of March 1 which has been issued. 
This statement was made to the British ambassador on March 3 when 
the first conference in the matter was held, was repeated at each sub- 


sequent conference, and each time the absolute assurance from the 
British ambassador was received that, in acting for the cotton ship- 


pers in any way, the foreign-trade advisers were to be regarded as not 
representing the United States Government in any manner. (The 
New York Times, May 22, 1915.) 

No, 49. Statement of the British Embassy, May 21, 1915, correcting 


the error in No. 47. 

The terms of the arrangement quoted in the British statement as 
telegraphed were arrived at in London between a private representa- 
tive of the American cotton interests in London and British officials 


in London. The reference 
is, therefore, an error. 

The arrangement in question formed the subject of conversations be- 
tween the ambassador and representatives of the cotton interests in this 
country. There never was any question of a formal and official under 
standing between the United States Government and the British Em- 
bass) (The New York Times, May 22, 1915.) 


to the British ambassador in paragraph 4 


A further statement of England upon the treatment of neu- 
tral rights on the sea, June 17, 1915: 
(Dip. Corr.-—leaflet. ) 


British memorandum, June 17, 1915, in reference to the treatment of 
American commerce. (According to the letter of the American ambas- 
sador, transmitting the memorandum, “it is not an answer to the prin 


ciples set forth in the not * * of March 30, but merely an ex- 
planation of concrete cases and the regulations under which they are 
dealt with.” 

(The secretary of state for foreign affairs ad interim to the American 


ambassador.) 

1. His Majesty's Government have on yarious occasions, and notably 
in the communication which was addressed to the United States am- 
bassador on March 15 last, given assurances to the United States Gov 
ernment that they would make it their first aim to minimize the ineon- 
venience which must inevitably be eaused to neutral commerce from 
the existence of a state of war at sea, and in particular from the meas 
ures taken by the allied Governments for the restriction of the en E 
over-sea trade. In view of the representation and complaints made ft 
this department by the ambassador from time to time as to the peculiar 
hardships alleged to have been wrongly inflicted on American trade 
shipping by the operation of those measures, His Majesty's Governn 
desire to offer the following observations respecting the manner in wl 
they have consistently endeavored to give practical effect to thos¢ 
ances 

2 It will be recalled that at the moment when His Majesty's Govern- 
ment announced their measures against enemy commerce, they declared 


anc 
‘nt 


assur 


their intention to refrain altogether from the exercise of the right to 
confiscate ships or cargoes which belligerents had always previously 


claimed in respect to breaches of blockade; that, under article 1 of the 
the enactment of March 11 it was expressly provided that any person 
claiming to be interested in goods placed in the prize court in pursu- 
ance of the provision of that enactment, might forthwith issue a writ 
against the preper officers of the Crown, the object being to confer upon 
claimants the right to institute proceedings without waiting for the 
writ of the procurator general, and thus to remove all possible cause of 
legitimate grievance on account of delay; and that, finally, a pacifie as- 
surance was given to the United States Government that the instruc- 
tions to be issued by His Majesty’s Government to the fleet and to the 
customs officials and executive officials concerned, would impress upon 
them the duty of acting with the utmost dispatch consistent with the 
object in view and of showing in every case such consideration for neu 
trals as might be compatible with that object, namely, to prevent vess« 
earrying goods for or coming from the enemy's territory. 

3. The above measures were all designed to alleviate the burdens im- 
posed upon neutral sea-borne commerce in general. Various special 
concessions, over and above those enumerated, have, moreover, been 
made in favor of United States citizens. 

4. Thus His Majesty's Gevernment have acted as regards shipments 








Ss 


of American totton in accordance with the provisions ef an arratge- 
ment arrived at in direct collaboration with representatives of the 
American cotton interests. In accepting this scheme the principal 
representative of those interests described it as conceding all that 


American interests could properly ask. The provisions of the arrange- 
ment were, as the United States ambassador is aware, as follows: 

“1. All cotton for which contracts of sale and freight engagements 
have already been made before the 2d of March is to be allowed free 
(or bought at contract price is stepped), provided the ship sails not 
later than the 31st of March. 

“9 Similar treatment is to be accorded to all cotten insured before 
the 2d of March, provided it is put on board not later than the 16th 
of March. 

“3. All shipments of cotton claiming the above protection are to be 
declared before sailing and the documents produced to and certificates ob 
tained from consular officers or other authority fixed by the Government. 


5. Considerable shipments of cotten have already been dealt with 
under this arrangement, ard in certain cases the dates specified have 
been extended) in favor of American shippers. The board of trade 
have already paid a sum exceeding £450,000 to various American 
claimants, anc all claims are being and will continue to be paid as 
rapidly as thes are presented and the preofs of title can be checked. 
If in some cnses progress has been delayed, this has been due to 


the fact, which has seriously embarrassed His Majesty's Government, 


mam 
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that a number of consignments, for which the American shippers had 
specifically invoked the protection of the arrangement, are now claimed 
by Swedish and Dutch firms, whose title of ownership, notwithstanding 
the action of the American shippers, appears in some cases to be valid, 
and in others has ted to the issue ef writs in the prize court. 

6. It has been explicitly acknowledged by the special representatives 
of the American claimants, who have been in constant and direct com 
munication with the board of trade, that all the claims so far sub 
mitted under the cotton arrangement have been settled with the utmost 
promptitude, so soon as the production of the necessary documents by 
the claimants allowed of this being done. There is at the present mo 
ment no claim before His Majesty’s Government that has not been paid, 
and the sums so paid over are already considerably in exce of the 
amounts realized by the sale of the goods. 

7. As regards the more general allegation of delay in dealing with 
cases of detained cargoes, the following facts and figures may be quoted: 

The total number of vessels which, having cleared from United States 
ports since the initiation of the retaliatory measures against German 
trade, are still detained in United Kingdom ports is 27; of this number 
8 are discharging cotton which His Majesty’s Government has agreed 
to purchase under the above arrangement. Of the remaining 19 vessels, 
7 are free to depart as soon the items of their cargo placed in the 
prize court have been discharged. The other 12, of which 3 only are 
American ships, are detained pending inquiries as to suspicious consign- 
ments, and particulars as to the dates and approximate causes of de- 
tention are furnished in the accompanying list. It will be observed that 
S have been detained for a period of less than a week and 3 for a period 
of less than a fortnight, while the detention of 1 is due to the difficul- 
ties in regard to transit across Sweden and Russia. 

8. His Majesty’s Government remain convinced that, on an impartial 
review of the facts, it will be admitted that no arbitrary interference 
with American interests has, in regard to cotton cargoes, occurred ; 
while, if due regard be paid to the enormous volume of American and 
neutral shipping which is continually engaged in the trans-Atlantic 
trade, the figures and dates quoted in the preceding paragraph 
emphasize the restricted nature of any interference which has taken 
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place and the close attention with which the officials concerned have 
adhered to their instructions to act in all cases with expedition and 
with every possible consideration for neutrals. 

9. Since His Majesty's Government have been compelled to adopt 
their present measures against German commerce, they have given 
special consideration to the question of avoiding as far as possible 
unnecessary damage to the interests of neutrals in regard to the 
export of goods of German origin, and here, again, liberal concessions 
have been made to United States citizens, Under the rules enacted 
on the 11th of March provision is made for the investigation of all 
neutral claims respecting such goods in the prize court, and it is 


obvious that these claims can receive due and equitable consideration 








most properly before a judicial tribunal. Nevertheless, in deference 
to the express desire of the United States Government, arrangements 
were made toward the end of March whereby United States citizens, 
who might desire to import goods of German origin via a _ neutral 
port, were enabled to produce proof of payment to His Majesty's 
Embassy at Wash'ngton. af such proof were deemed satisfactory, 
Ilis Majesty's Government gave an "undertaking that the goods con- 
cerned should not be interfered with in transit, and the American 
iui t was treed from the necessity f ibmitting his claim to the 
prize court in London for adjudication. A few d later His M 

esty’s Government further agreed to recognize the neutral ownet 
ship of goods of enemy origin even if not paid for before the Ist 
March, provided they were the subject of f. o. b. contract of earlier 


date, and had arrived at al port before the 15th March 


neut! 





10. Special treatment has also been accorded to cargoes of particular 
produce destined for the United Siates and stated to be indispensable 


for the industries of the country, and in notes addressed to the U1 


States ambassador in April and May, undertakings were given not 
interfere during transit with certain cargoes of dyestuffs, pot i 
German beet seed. 

11. When it became apparent that large quantities of enemy goods 
were still passing out through neutral eountries His Majesty Govern 
ment felt it necessary to fix a definite date after which such shipments 
must cease to enjoy the special immunity, theretofore granted, from 


bserved that 


7 : 
illing f 
‘ 


liability to being placed in the prize court. It had been 
a large increase had taken place in the number of vessels si 
neutral countries to America, and one of the principal lines ‘ 
ships advertised a daily in place of a weekly service. In such ciren 
stances it appeared seareely possible that goods of enemy origin bought 





and paid for prior to the Ist March should not have already 
shipped to their destination. First June was accordingly fixed 
date after which the privilege allowed in the case of sucl sh 
hould cease: but once more a special favor was granted by extend 
the date in exceptional cases to the 15th June. 





12. Importers in the United States having now had three months 
which to cleac off their purchases in enemy territory, His ; 
Government trust that, in presence of the circumstances ! rated, 

United States Government will acknowledge the great nsider: 
ition which has been shown to American interests. 

13. Nevertheless a fresh appeal has now been made to His Majesty 
Government that siipments of American-owned goods of enemy origin, 
if paid for before the beginning of March, should be allowed to be 
shipped without molestation after the 15th June The appeal is based 
principally upon the contentions, (a) that insufficient time has already 
elapsed; (b) that no mention of a time limit is made in the enact 
ment of the -1th March; (c) that the proofs of ownership required 
by His Majesty’s Government are of an exacting nature and involve 
much time for preparation. 

14. The first contention (a) has already been dealt with As 1 
cards (b) and (c) it is true that the enactment of the llth Mar 
contains no mention of a time limit But it seems to be overlooked 
that the time limit had been fixed only for the specia mmunity 
granted as an exception from that enactment It was as a ndiy 
concession to American interests hat His Majesty's Government 
agreed te an investigation of claims outside the priz t As for 
the exacting nature of the proofs required by His Majesty's Govern 
ment, experience has shown that such proofs were necessary) 

id. In deference, however, to the renewed representations of the 
United States Ambassador, His Majesty’s Gevernment hav given 
further directions tkat in all sueh cases, as may have been specially 
submitted through the British Embassy at Washington or to His Maj- 
esty’s Government direct on o° before Jume 15 and 4} assed, the goods 
shall be allowed to proceed without interference, if shipped from a 


neutral port on the conditions already laid down, notwithstanding the 
fact that shipment may not have been made betere June 15 
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16. Ilis Majesty's Government will also be prepared hereafter to 
give special consideration to cases presented to them and involving 
particular hardships, if the goods concerned are required for neutral 
Governments or municipalities, or in respect of works or public utility, 
and whe re payment can be shown to have been made before March 
1, 1915 

17. With 
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not 


cases, 


above Majesty's Government 
they can continue to deal through the diplomatic channel with 
individual but they would again point out that special pro- 


vision is made for the consideration of such cases in the prize court. 


ge 5 re Ilis regret 


IS. Complaints have not infrequently been made that undue delay 
oecurs in dealing with American cargoes in the prize court. An in- 
teresting comment on this subject was made by the president of the 
prize court in the case of the cargo ex steamship Ogeechee on the 
14th instant llis lordship, according to the transcript from the 
official shorthand writer's notes, made the following observations : 

“It is a very extraordinary thing that, when the Crown are ready 
to go on the laimants come here and say, ‘We can not proceed for 
six weeks.’ Some day toward the end of the last term I had a row of 
eminent counsel in front pressing me to fix a case at once. I fixed 
it very nearly at onee—that is to say, the second day of the follow- 
ing term rhey all came and said, ‘We want an adjournment for six 
weeks 

1%), The solicitor gencral hereupon remarked: “If I might say so 
on that, one of the reasons I applied to-day on behalf of the Crown 
that the matter should be dealt with as soon as possible is for that 
very reason There has been such a strong desire on the part of 
America and American citizens that there should be no delay, but one 
finds, in fact, the delay comes from there.” 

-0, The VPresident then stated: “I know that. I do not know 
aoe the explanation is, but I am anxious that there should be no 
delay 

21. It is true that a number of cases, principally relating to cargoes 
which, though ostensibly consigned to a person in a neutral country, 
are in reality believed to be destined for the enemy, have been pending 
in the prize court for some time The United States Government is 
aware that most of these cargoes consist of meat and lard, and tha 
much of the delay in bringing these cargoes to adjudication was due 
to the fact that negotiations were being carried on for many weeks 
with a representative of the principal American meat packers for an 
amicable settlement out of court. When at length, owing to the failure 
of the negotiations, His Majesty's Government decided that they 
would continue the prize-court proceedings and had at the request of 
the claimants fixed the earliest possible date for the hearing, counse) 
for the latter asked for an adjournment in their interests, despite the 
fact that the Crown was, by his own admission, ready to proceed. 

22. His Majesty's Government are earnestly desirous of removing 
all causes of avoidable delay in dealing with American cargoes and 


vessels which may be detained, and any specific inquiries or representa 


tions which may be made by the United States Government in regard 
to particular cases will always receive the most careful consideration, 
and all information which can be afforded without prejudice to prize 
court proceedings will be readily communicated, but they can searcely 
dinit that on the basis of actual facts any substantial grievance on 
the part of American citizens is justified or can be sustained, and they 
therefore confidently appeal to the opinion of the United States Goy 
ernment as enlightened by this memorandum, (The New York Times 
June 25, 1915.) 

34. On July 14, 1915, our Government addressed a note de 
claring its intention to insist upon respect for international law 
in time of war: 

Summary of American “ caveat,” July 14, 1915, against British 
prize-court procedure, 

(The Secretary of State to the American ambassador at London.) 
In view of differences which are understood to exist between the 


two Governments as to the principles of law applicable in prize-court 


proceedings in cases involving American interests, and in order ti 
avoid any misunderstanding as to the attitude of the United States 


in regard to such proceedings, you are instructed to inform the British 
Giovernment that, in so far as the interests of American citizens ars 
concerned, the Government of the United States will insist upon their 


rights under the principles and rules of international law, as hitherto 
established, governing neutral trade in time of war, without limitation 
or impairment by orders in council or other municipal legislation by the 


British Government, and will not recognize the validity of prize-court 
proceedings taken under restraints imposed by British municipal law 
in derogation of the rights of American citizens under international 
law (The New York Times, Aug. 4, 1915.) 

The case of the seizure of the Neches called forth the fol- 
lowing: 

Paraphrase of American note, July 15, 1915, protesting against the 
seizure of the cargo of the Neches, 


(The Secretary of State to the American amdassador at London.) 

Ambassador Page is informed that it has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the department that the steamship Neches, of American regis 
ter, sailing from Rotterdam for the United States, carrying a general 
cargo, after being detained at the Downs, was brought to London, where 
it was required by the British authorities to discharge cargo, the prop- 


erty of American citizens, 

it appears that the ground advanced to sustain this action is that 
the goods originated, in part at least, in Belgium, and fall, therefore, 
within the provisions of paragraph 4 of the order in council of March 
11, which stipulates that every merchant vessel sailing from a_ port 
other than a German port, carrying goods of enemy origin, may be re 


quired to discharge 


such goods in a British or allied port. 
Ambassador Vag 


is instructed in this case to reiterate the position 


of the Government of the United States as set forth in the depart 
ment’s instruction of March 380, 1915, with respect to the order in 
council mentioned, the international invalidity of which the Govern 


ment of the United States regards as plainly illustrated by the pres- 
ent instance of the seizure of American-owned goods passing from 
the neutral port of Rotterdam to a neutral port of the United States, 
merely because the goods came originally from territory in the posses- 
sion of an enemy of Great Britain. 


Mr. Page is also instructed to inform the foreign office that the 
legality of this seizure can not be admitted and that, in the view of 
the Government of the United States, it violates the right of the 


citizens of one neutral to trade with those of another, as well as with 
those of belligerents, except in contraband or in violation of a legal 


biockade of au enemy seaport; and that the right of American owners 
ef goods to bring them out of Holland, in due course, ip neutral ships 
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must be insisted upon by the United States, even though such goods 
may have come originally from the territories of enemies of Great 
Britain. He is directed further to insist upon the desire of this Gov- 
ernment that goods taken from the Neches, which are the property of 
American citizens, should be expeditiously released to be forwarded to 
their destination, and to request that he be advised of the British 
Government’s intended course in this matter at the earliest moment 
convenient to that Government. ‘(The New York Times, Aug. 4, 1915.) 

On July 31 the British Government 
against the seizure of the Neches: 

(The New York Times, Aug. 4, 1915.) 
(The secretary of state for foreign affairs to the American ambassador, ) 

The note which your excellency addressed to me on the 17th instant 
respecting the detention of the cargo of the steamship Neches has, I 
need hardy say, received the careful attention of lis Majesty's 
Government. 

‘ {he note which I had the honor to send to your excellency on the 
-3d instant has already explained the view of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the legal aspect of the question, though it was prepared before 
your excellency’s communication of the 17th had been received, and, 
pending consideration by the Government of the United States of the 





replied to our protest 


Views and arguments set forth in the British note of the 23d, it is 
unnecessary for me to say more on the question of right or of law. 
There is, however, one general observation that seems relevant to 


the note from your excellency respecting the cargo of the Neches 
It is the practice of the German Government, in the waters through 


Which the Veches was passing, to sink neutrals as well as British 
| merchant vessels, irrespective of the destination of the vessel or origin 
of the cargo, and without proper regard or provision for the safety 
of passengers or crews, many of whom have lost their lives in conse- 
quence. There can be no question that this action is contrary to the 
recognized and settled rules of international law, as well as to the 


principles of humanity 

lis Majesty's Government, on the other hand, have adhered to the 
rule of visit and search, and have observed the obligation to bring into 
port and submit to a prize court any ships or cargoes with regard to 
which they think they have a good case for detention or for condemna- 


tion as contraband, 

lis Majesty’s Government are not aware, except from the published 
correspondence between the United States and Germany, to what ex 
tent reparation has been claimed from Germany by neutrals for loss of 


ships, lives, and cargoes, nor how far these acts have been the subject 
even of protest by the neutral Governments concerned. 

While those acts of the German Government continue, 
neither reasonable nor just that His Majesty’s Government should be 
pressed to abandon the rights claimed in the British note of the 23d 
and to al goods from Germany to pass freely through waters effec- 
tively patroled by British ships of war. 

If, however, it be alleged that, in particular cases and special circum- 


it seems 


row 


stances, hardships may be inflicted on citizens of neutral countries, 
His Majesty’s Government are ready in such cases to examine the facts 
in a spirit of consideration for the interest of neutrals, and in this 


spirit they are prepared to deal with the cargo of the Veches, to which 


your excellency has called attention, if it is held that the particular 
circumstances of this case fall within this category. 
{I have, ete., E. Grey.] 
35. On the last day of July the British made reply to the 
‘caveat’ of July 14: 
(The New York Times, Aug. 5, 1915.) 


(The secretary of state for foreign affairs to the American ambassador.) 

Your ExceLLency: (1) 1 have the honor to acknowledge the rgceipt 
of the note dated 16th instant, in which you were good enough to com 
municate to me for the information of His Majesty's Government the 
opinion held by the Government of the United States that, in view of 
differences which they understand to exist between the two countries 
as to the principles of law applicable in cases before the prize court, 
they could not recognize the validity of proceedings taken in His 
Majesty’s prize court in derogation of the rights citizens of the 
United States, 

(2) I do not understand to what divergence of views as to the prin- 
ciples of law applicable in cases before the prize court the Government 
of the United States refers, for I am not aware of any differences exist- 
ing between the two countries as to the principles of law applicable in 
cases before such courts. 

(3) British prize courts, according to the ancient form of commission 
under which they sit, are to determine cases which come before them 
according to the course of admiralty and the law of nations and the 
statutes of rules and regulations for the time being in foree in that 
behalf. 

As to the principles applied by the American prize courts, I note that 
in the case of the Amy Warwick (2 Sprague, 123) it was held that 
prize courts are subject to the instructions of their own sovereign. In 
the absence of such instructions their jurisdiction and rules of decision 
are to be ascertained by reference to the known powers of such tribu- 
nals and the principles by which they are governed under the public law 
and the practice of nations. It would appear, therefore, that the prin- 
ciples applied by the prize courts of the two countries are identical. 

(4) As illustrating further the attitude adopted by the judges of 
British prize courts toward these two sources of law, the municipal 
legislation of its sovereign on the one hand and the principles of inter- 
national law on the other, I should like to refer your excellency to a 
classical passage in the judgment of Lord Stowell, in the case of the 
Foe, in which that famous judge observed in the course of the discussion : 

“A question has been stated: What would be the duty of the court 


ol 


under orders in council that were repugnant to the law of nations? It 
has been contended on one side that the court would, at all events, be 
bound to enforce the orders in council, on the other that the court 


would be bound to apply the rule of the Jaw of nations adapted to the 
particular case, in disregard of the orders in council 

‘This court is bound to administer the law of nations to the sub- 
jects of other countries in the different relations in which they may 
be placed toward this country and its Government. That is what 
others have a right to demand for their subjects, and to complain if 
they receive it not. This is its unwritten law, evidenced in the course 


of its decisions and collected from the common usage of civilized 
States. At the same time it is strictly true that by the constitution 
of this country the King in council possesses legislative rights over 
this court and has power to issue orders and instructions which it 


is bound to obey and enforce; and these constitute the written law of 
this court, 
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“These two propositions, that the court is bound to administer the 
lew of nations and that it is bound to enforce the King’s orders in 
eouncil, are not at all inconsistent with each other, because these orders 
and instructions are presumed to conform themselves, under the given 
circumstances, to the principles of its unwritten law. They are either 


directory applications of those principles to the cases indicated in 
them—eases which, with all the facts and circumstances belonging 
to them and which constitute their legal character, could be but im 


perfectly known to the court itself; or they are positive regulations, 


> 

consistent with these principles, applying to Fn which require 
more exact and definite rules than those general principles are capable 
of furnishing. 


“The constitution of this court, relatively to.the legislative power 
of the King in council, is analogous ta that of the courts of common 
law relatively to that of the Parliament of this Kingdom. ‘These courts 
have their unwritten law, the approved reasons, principles of natural 
reason and justice; they have likewise the written or statute law in 
acts of Parliament, which are directory applications of the same prin- 
ciples to particular subjects or positive regulations consistent with them 
upon matters which would remain too much at large if they were left 


to the imperfect information which the caurts could extract from mere 
general speculations. 
‘What would be the duty of the individuals who preside in these 


courts if tequired to enforce an act of Parliament which eontradicted 
those principles is a question which, I presume, they would not enter 
tain a priori because they will not entertain a priori the supposition 
that any such will arise. In like manner this court will not let itself 
loose into speculations to what would be its duty under such an 
emergency ; cause it can not, without extreme indecency, presume that 
any such emergency will happen. And it is the less disposed to enter 
tain them because its own observation and experience attest the 


as 


gen- 


eral conformity of such orders ard instructions to its principles of 
unwritten law.” 

(5) The above passage has recently been quoted and adopted by the 
president of the prize court in the case of the Zamora, in which Sir 


S. Evans said: ‘I make bold to express the hope and belief that the 
nations of the world need not be apprehensive that orders in council 
will emanate from the Government of this country in such violation 
of the acknowledged laws of nations that it is conceivable that our 
prize tribunals, holding the law of nations in reverence, would be called 
upon to disregard and refuse obedience to the provisions of such orders.” 

(G6) In the note which I handed to your excellency on the 25d of 
July, I endeavored to convince the Government of the United States, 
and I trust with success, that the measures that we have felt ourselves 
compelled to adopt, in consequence of the numerous acts committed by 
our enemies in violation of the laws of war and the dictates of | 





wuUmMan 
ity, are consistent with the principles of international law. The legality 
of these measures has not yet formed the subject of a decision of the 


prize court; but I wish to take this oppartunity of reminding your excel 
lency that it is open to any United States citizen whose claim is before 
the prize court to contend that any order in council which may affect 
his claim is inconsistent with the principles of international law, and 


is, therefore, not binding upon the court. If the prize court declines 
to accept his contentions, and if, after such.a decision haS been upheld 
on appeal by the judicial committee of His Majesty's privy council the 
Government of the United States of America consider that there is 
serious ground for holding that the decision is incorrect and infringes 
the rights of their citizens, it is open to them to claim that it should 


be subjected to review by an international tribunal. 

(7) This principle, that the decisions of the national prize courts may 
properly be subjected to international review, was conceded by Great 
Britain in article 7 of the Jay treaty of 1793 and by the United States 





of America under the treaty of Washington of 1871. Your excellency 
will no doubt remember that certain cases (collectively known as the 
**Matamoros cases"’) were submitted to the commission established 
under articles 12-17 of the treaty of Washington. In each of these 


cases proceedings in prize had been instituted in the prize courts of 
the United States, and in each case the judgment of the Supreme Court, 
the court of last resort in cases of prizes, had been obtained. ‘The 
United States filed a demurrer in these cases, alleging that, as they had 
been heard by the prize courts of the United States of original : 
appellate jurisdiction, the decision of the appellate court was final, and 
no claim based upon it could be made before the commission. The de 
murrer was unan!mously overruled and the cases heard, and the agent 
of the United States, in his reports of the proceedings of the commis 
sion, stated that he, personally, maintained no doubt of the jurisdiction 














of the commission an international tribunal to review the decisions 
of the prize courts of the United States where the parties alleging 
themselves aggrieved had prosecuted their claims by appeals to th 

court of last resort; as this jurisdiction, however, had been sometime 

questioned, he deemed it desirable that a formal adjudication by the 
commission should be held upon this question. 

(8) The same principle was accepted both by the United States Goy 

ernment and His Majesty's Government in 1907 in connection wi the 
proposed establishment of an international prize court, although certain 








to | 


constitutional difficulties have led the United States Government 
propose that the right of recourse to the international prize court in 
connection with 2 decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
should take the form of a direct claim for compensation. 

(9) It is clear, therefore, that both the United States Government 
and His Majesty’s Government have adopted the principle that the 
decisions of a national prize court may be open to review if it is held 
in the prize court and in the judicial committee of the privy council, 
on appeal, that the orders and instructions issued by His Majesty's 
Government in matters relating to prize are in harmony with the 
principles of international law; and, should the Government of the 
United States unfortunately feel compelled to maintain a contrary 
view, His Majesty’s Government will be prepared to concert with the 
United States Government in order to decide upon the best way of 
applying the above principle to the situation which woukl then have 
arisen, I trust, however, that the defense of our action, which I have | 
already communicated to your excellency, and the willingness of His 
Majesty's Government (which has been shown in so many instances) 


to make reasonable concessions to American interests, will prevent the 
necessity for such action arising. 

(10) In any case | trust that the explanations given above will re 
move the misapprehension under which I can not but feel the Govyern- 
ment of the United States are laboring as to the principles applied by 
British prize courts in dealing with the cases which come before them. 

I have, ete., 

E. Grey, 


LIV 30 
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On the 18th of August England, after frequent declarations 




















































against declaring cotton contraband, included it in the list 
by the following proclamation : 

(The New York Times, Aug. 18, 1915:) 

British proclamation, August 21, 1915, declaring eotton contraband 
of war: 

Now, therefore, we do hereby declare, by and with the advice of our 
privy council, that during the continuance of the war, or until we do 
give further public notice, the following articles will be treated as 
absolutely contraband, in addition to those set out in our royal proe- 
lamation aforementioned: Raw cotton, cotton linters, cotton w and 
cotton yarn. 

And we do hereby further declare that this our royal proclat m 
shall take effect from the date of its publication in the London Ga 
zette. (The New York Times, Aug. 22, 1915.) 

The following communication was to clear up an alleged 
misunderstanding over the Neches: 

NOTE VERBALE FROM THE BRITISH EMBASSY. 
BrRiTisH EM! SY, 
Washington, August 6, 191 

Comments have reached His Majesty’s Government from various 
quarters that a misapprehension seems to have arisen with regard 
to the British note of July 31 concerning the. steamer Neches, which 
it was asserted had been interpreted as stating that the cargo of the 
vessel had been seized as a reprisal measure nst Get I 
marine policy. 

Sir Edward Grey has requested me to explain that the isund 
standing arises no Joubt from the f the note | l 
admits no illegality of procedure. » seizure was not n I 
nature of a reprisal but was based solely on the British con 
the absolute legality of the Orders in Council as explained in 
of July 23, to which the Neches note refers 

It is also explained that in stating that British Gover 
does not yet know what steps neutrals hay taken against (x i 
submarine policy, no reference was intended to ft) ti 
United States Government but to other neutrals, wh: i ! 
ships than the United States but of whos ! y is 
by the British Government. 

It should be further explained that ir ing f n te 
German submarine policy the British Ge d d 
point out that frém its standpoint it was us r 
that it should be asked by n rals to aband rf $ 
while Germany commits illegalities both on Great Britain I 
trals, though it is admitted and regretted that i I th 
German trade however legal may be inconvenient to neutrals 

39. One of the stoek claims of the British right to blo« dle 
neutral ports was the increased exportation pro f reexport 
to Germany. The following communication is pertinent 

| Mie moraud 
LM 5 ] \ \ 
Lond i hu 

The American ambassador presents his compliments to lis M : 
secretary of state for foreign affairs and has the honor t equaint 
him that he is in receipt of a communication from the con s l 
in London, in which he requests that he may be informed ‘ 
the amount of raw cocoa and preparations of a expo! ’ 
Great Britain to Holland, Denmark, Sweden, N ind ft yy 
the four months ending April 30, 1915, as l with t ? 
perior of 1914 and 1913. Mr. Page ventures to tha ) 
inconvenience be found in so doing, Sir Edward y may | 
as to cause him to be furnished with the desired informa $ 
connection, 

YHE BRITISH SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FORE \FFA ‘ ‘ 
AGE 
FOREIGN OFFICE, Au t 

Your EXxcetLency: I have the honor to refer to the orandum 
which you were good enough to communicate on the Sd J last, in 
which you informed me of the desire of tl Unite St 
general in London to be furnished with figures sh ng the amount 
raw cocoa and preparations of cocoa exported from Great Britain to 
Ilolland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Italy d I I 3 
ending April 30, compared with the same | l 1914 ! 
1913. Your vill remember that IT ha i hor 
municate to you statement of these tigi i ‘ j 

His Majesty's dor at Washington reported on J 
that the acting or of th State Department had ] 
conversation to tl ible iu ssion cre lat W: i y 
reports to the increase in British exports to norther pean 
neutral ports since the outbreak of r received from il 
General Skinner, these reports having ¢ zur wi Pease n 
the British exports of seme commodities ‘ i I am 
therefore communicating to Sir C. Spring-Ri statistics showing what 
the exports of the United Kingdom were in comparison with those of 
the United States during the first ( wo! this n order 
hat this impression may be removed Ss sé possibl t as I 
hear that tatements, no doubt spired by ri D gent e being 
circulated in America to the ffeet th His Majesty Gover! t are 
trying to stop the legitimate trade of the United States with neut 
countries in order to pture the trad for the Lritish Empirs | 
are therefore allowing goods to be ported from United King 
which they have not allowed to be imported into the same cou 
from the United States, I think it well to inform your excellen 
mediately of the true state of the ise, and with this view t« 
attention to the following data and figures: 

The increased reexport of cotton from the United King No 
way, Sweden, Denmark, and the Netherlands d . the 1 hs of 
January to May, 1915, as compared with the sa period 1914, 
amounted to 503,995 centals of 100 pounds. The Ur 1 St Ss eX 
ported to the four countries mentioned during this } n 1915 as 
much as 3,353,638 centals, as compared with 204,177 during 
January to May, 1914, an increase of 3,149,461 t 5 
the increase in the expert of cotton from the Unite Kine 

The above figures for the United Kingdem are take fre he official 
customs returns; those for the United Stat have been carefully com- 
piled by the war trade department from the manifests of those ves 
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sels which actually arrived with cargo from the United States in 
Scandinavian and Dutch ports during the five months, February to 
June, 1915, as compared with five-twelfths of the total recorded ex- 
port rom the United States to those countries in the year ended 
Ju 0, 1914 It has been necessary to adopt this method, as the 
Monthly Summa of Fereign Commerce, issucd by the United States 
Government, gin very few details with regard to American trade 
with those countries, It is evident that some shipments must have 
takcn place from the United States to Scandinavia and the Netherlands 
which could not come within the scope of even the most circumstantial 
compilation of statistics drawn up from the manifests of examined 
ships alone, and I would therefore lay particular stress on the fact 
hat the figures thus obtained by the war trade department are neces- 
sarily understatements of the total amounts actually shipped. But 
even from the figures thus obtained it is possible to show conclusively 
how much greater the increases in the American exports to Scandi- 
navian countri id the Netherlands have been than those of Great 
Britain during t first five months of this year, not only in the case 
of {ton but in that of almost every other important commodity. 

R ports of rubber from the United Kingdom to Scandinavia and 
the Netherlands declined from 17,727 centals of 100 pounds in January- 
Ma 1914, to 16,693 centals in January—May, 1915; on the other hand, 
exports of rubber from the United States to the same destinations in 
erea { from 1,579 centals to 5,040 centals. Larger reexports of rub 
ber the United States from this country have indeed taken place, 
but all other reexports of rubber have declined during this period, as 
the following ficures show: 

United Kingdom—Reerports of rubber. 
Centals of 100 pounds 
January- January _— 
May May, an S0a5 
, oak’ over 
1914 1915. 1914 
- tae | — 
| 
Pe wil Gostinathoms ............ sss ccccececcessnwecesnece | 553,864 667,509 | 1113, 645 
Of wt te Tleibed BtRGGS . «oc ce0ecssces 0seceeeeses | 248, 435 418, 619 2170, 184 
Or 20.5 per cent + Or 68.6 per cent. 

Ii therefore, be seen that this country has actually been supply- 
ing wore rubber to the United States at the expense of other meutrals, 
whi American exporters bave taken advantage of this to ship in 
creased quantities of rubber to Scandinavia and the Netherlands, 

It ease of lubricating oils, the increase of United Kingdom ex 
ports to Scandinavia and Helland was 703,570 gallons; the increase of 
th« nited States experts during the same five months was 3,857,595 
gall . being times as great as the British increase 

i nereas n the reexports of unmanufactured tobacco from. th 
United Kingdom to the same countries and over the same period was 
oo 44 pounds; the corresponding United States increase was 6,081,- 
848 pounds The British increase is mainly due to the diversion of 
tobacco grown in the British Dominions from continental to United 
Kingdom ports The reexports of manufactured tobacco from the 
United Kingdom have actually declined, while exports of this com 
modity from the United States to Scandinavia and the Netherlands 
have hitherto been relatively insignificant. It is therefore altogether 
improbable that the United States can have lest trade in tobacco in 


consequence of the measures taken by His Majesty's Government. 


United Kingdom reexports of cocoa have risen from 2,976,145 pounds 
in January-May, 1914, te 14,504,013 pounds in January—May, 1915, 
an increase, in round numbers, of 11,500,000 Iixports from the United 
States for th ime months have risen from 12,200 pounds in 1914 to 
16,016,000 pounds in 1915, an increase of 16,000,000 These figures 
speak for thems Ives : aa ; 

In the first five months of 1914 the United Kingdom reexports ot 
coffec to the same countries amounted to 80,407 hundredweight, and 
the exports from the United States to 7,376 hundredweight. In the 


corresponding five months of 1915 the United Kingdom reexports were 
563.488 hundredweight, while the imports from the United States were 
285,760 hundredweight, showing that the United States exports, which 
much less, greater than those of the 


were formerly are noy United 
Kingdom. , 2 ; oad _ 
In the case of rice, the increased reexport from the United King- 


dom, which amounted to 193,458 hundredweight for the period under 
review, was entirely due to the diversion to the United Kingdom ports 
ef the large trade in Indian rice formerly carried on through Ham- 
burg and other continental ports. The exports from the United States 


have increased from 262 hundredweight in  Janwary—May, 1914, to 
27,800 hundredweight in January-May, 1915, an increase of 27,538 


hundredweight 

The United Kingdom increase in the export of wheat flour to Scandi- 
navia and the Netherlands during January—May, 1915, compared with 
1914, was 47,045 hundredweight; the United States increase was 
©555.998 hundredweight for the same period. 

For the same period the United Kingdom increase in the export of 
barley to Scandinavia and the Netherlands was 249,512 hundredweight ; 
the United States increase, 2,016,892 hundredweight. 

1 could point to many other instances of similar proportionate in- 
creases in the exports of the United States to Scandinavia and the 
Netherlands as compared with exports to the same countries from the 
United Kingdom during the last five months. In respect to the great 
majority of articles for which figures of United States trade can be 
given the increases in this trade are greater, and in some cases very 
considerably greater, than the increases in the United Kingdom trade. 


In many cast increases in United Kingdom reexports are due to 
the fact that the products of British Indian and colonial products 
which formerly went direct to continental ports, such as Hamburg, 
Rotterdam, or Copenhagen, are now sent to the United Kingdom and 
thence distributed to old customers in Scandinavia and the Nether 
lands Among such may be mentioned pepper, cinnamon, and other 
spices (largely the product of the British Rast Indies), Indian tea, 
palm kernels (mainly from British West Africa), and copra (mainly 
from the Straits Settlements and Australia). The direct trade of 
British overseas Dominions with the port of Hamburg alone is very 
great in normal times 

In many other instan our reexport trade for the first five months 
of th year Shows a large decline ‘he following statement gives a 
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few examples of such decreases in reexporis from 
to all destinations : 


— 


the United Kingdom 


915 (5) | 
months). 


1914 (5 
months) 





NO. ooo ic cvcnceceesnaes< hundredweight . . 190, 179 | S78, 926 
IN ic 35 Sinaseedpcbbe sgbeseccces’ pound 258,075 | 781, 65) 
Machinery : } 
Agricultural. ........ccce alien aeaa’s ms. .} i163 | $398 
Sewing machines......... tiles es on Soa No..| 853 4 6, 683 
CIID, 55-3. sckiiocma ddbemedekebloe pounds. .| 205, 960 469, 235 
Carpet and carpet rugs.. -square yards. .| 58, 161 181, 105 
Silk, thrown ' pounds. .| 656 | 15, 582 
Boe, chilled........... secuardish ihatheneiwant hundred weight. . 3, 262 | 274,151 
Meat, preserved...... ddbtnadeiantiae wee de. ... 19,531 | 1.000 
Batter....... ial akins dill at hte oe 2 bs Qo... 19,255 | 66,549 
ND. « tide tas b auemih uadnamealakee ....-bunches..| 127, 217 258, 310 
SI 55.55. .eibihcneketveh abe hebeed cet = tons. .| 10, 399 25, 673 
Palm oil..... REN ae eae hundredweight. .| 177,529 382,513 
Gas oil....... iia dulahiedeiiatihi tie hts neha galions. .} 9, 800 241,72 
ee eachtentpuieadmiininimatliibiatens he ...do.. + 169, S84 | 545, 170 


Everything in the statistics I have quoted tends to show that the 
mercantile community of the United States has made profits propor 
tionately equal to or greater than those of the mercantile community 
of Great Britain in respect to all those demands which have inevitably 





arisen in Scandinavia and the Netherlands as a consequence of the 
closing of German ports. The total volume of the trade of the United 
States with these countries has increased %00 per cent, as Your Kx 
cellency will see from the accompanying table, taken from the United 
States official Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce, which shows 
the comparative valac of the tetal exports of the United States to 
Scandinavian countries and the Netherlands during the first five 
months of 1914 and 1915. The value of the total increase in those 
exports during this period amounted to $145,658,c 00 
I have, etc., 
IK. Grey 


Vatuc of United States exports 


{ 


|} InJan —— _ | Increase in 
To— uary—May, Se, 1915 over 
i914. ey SI | —ag8g 
-sloeo- Ch Cr SOC 

Norway id oncaeeubbesestedewssescounsessc} QO ONROND | (GRR 478000 | Gis FEN ane 
ae icuaciin ddddeteatnincaws tt 5,875, 000 52, 217, 000 46, 342,000 
Denmark. ...... dnb eee wees coun chionweesssee 6,421,000 | 41,321,000 | 34,900,009 
Netherlands... .... nib SU dowones céennesecess ou 44,114,000 89,731,009 45,617,009 
WD iii ndewindbiidiiitatin ieee 625% .| 69,089, 000 205,747,090 | 145, 658 009 


The same question was the subject of a British memorandum 
covering the items of seizure of cargoes of meats consigned to 
Copenhagen sent from Chicago: 


[Memorandum from the British Embassy (received 
of State Oct. 12, 1915).] 
SRITISIL EMBASSY, Washington. 
It has been frequently suggested and semetimes actually asserted 
that the seizure of the cargoes consigned by the meat packers of Chicago 
to Copenhagen and other Scandinavian perts in the four ships which 
were the subject of the recent proceedings in the prize court and in the 
other ships in regard to which these negotiations have taken place, was 
a seizure effected under orders in council the validity of which is dis 
puted by the Government of the United States, the implication being 
that in some way these cargoes were seized under the order in council 


at the Department 


of March 11, 1915. It seems hardly necessary to point out that this 
was not se. The cargoes were seized fer the greater part long before 


March, 1915, and the ground for the seizure was that they were condi 
tional contraband destined from the first by the packers who shipped 
them largely for the use of the armies, navies, and government depart 
ments of Germany and Austria, and only sent to neutral ports with 
the object of concealing their true destination. This is a ground for 
seizure which has been asserted and upheld by none more strengly than 
AMherican courts and the leading American authorities on international 
law for over 50 years. That foodstuffs on a ship bound for enemy territory 
may be seized and condemned if there can be shown to be (in the words 
of Lord Stowell) a “ highly probable” destination for military or naval! 
use has long been a universally recognized and admitted principle ot 
international law, and it was the American courts which first insisted 
upon the further principle that if that destination is shown it does not 
matter that the goods were found upon a ship sailing to a neutral port. 
In the application of this doctrine—the doctrine of continnous voyage 

the British Government had acquiesced at the time of the American 
Civil War, and the circumstances of modern warfare, the devclopment 
of international trade, and the increase in rapidity of and the 
facilities for transport both by land and sea hyve made the doctrine 
the niore reasonable and indeed essential if a belligerent is to be allowed 


he 


to exercise at all his undoubted right of interrupting the supply of 
foodstuffs to his enemy's military and naval forces. 

At the outbreak of the present war and up to the time when the 
German methods of warfare had by their reckless disregard of all the 


rinciples of law hitherto recognized and all the dictates of ordinary 
humanity made it necessary to adopt by way of retaliation measures 
calculated to cut off all German trade it was open to neutrals to con 


tinue to supply the civil population of that country openly by censign 


ments to named merchants and dealers in Germany, and if that course 
had been adopted the case would have assumed a very different complex 
ion, and it would then have been no doubt for the British Government 
to establish that the consignees in fact were known to be engaged in 
supplying the German Government. ‘This, however, was not the course 
adopted by the Chicago packers. Vast quantities of lard, meat, bacon, 
and ofls, far in excess of any possible requirements of the Scandinavian 
countries, were shipped to Copenhagen in part to named consignees but 
for the greater part to the packers’ own agents or their order, and it 


was from the first claimed that all these consignments were shipped on 
‘rom the evidence, ‘how- 


or with a view to bona fide sales to neutrals 
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ever, of cablegrams and letters in the possession of the British Govern 
ment, which were ultimately produced in court, it was clear that the 
packers’ agents in these neutral countries and also several of the con 
signees, who purported to be genuine neutral buyers, were merely 
persons engaged by the packers on commission or sent by the packers 
from their German branches for the purpose of insuring the immediate 
transit of these consignments to Germany. The whole scheme was dis 





closed in a series of letters from a Ilamburg correspondent of Messrs. 
Cudahy, who was obviously in touch with the representatives in Ham 
burg and Rotterdam of practically all the packers. Agents and man 
agers were sent from Germany to Copenhagen, where tney established 
themselves in hotels. Two ot these agents formed themselves into a 
Danish importing company, who had an enormous trade; the impor 
tance was emphasized of using the names of persons already in the 
provision trade; neutrals were induced for a consideration to lend their 
hames as pretended consignees; careful instructions were given as to 
the names to be inserted in the bills of lading and other documents ; 
and these agents kept the packers informed from time to time as to 


the prohibitions against export in the various neutral countries and as 


to the ports (including Genoa) to which it was most desirable to ship 
the goods. Some agents were found, on special instructions, to be 
moving about from place to place in Europe; and in one case the name 
of a German agent was in the cables changed to the innocent name of 


“ Davis’ when it was discovered that th 
as suspicious by the British censorship. 

given from Rotterdam for delivery to Copenhagen and Scandinavian 
ports, from Copenhagen for delivery to Swedish and Norwegian ports, 


and from Rotterdam and Copenhagen for delivery to Genoa; so that it 





original name was regarded 
rhe telegram showed orders 


obviously mattered little what the port of delivery was so long as it 
was conveniently situated for transit to Germany. Offers were, on 
special instructions, made in German currency for the coavenience, 


obviously, of German buyers. ‘There were clear indications of consulta- 
tion with the packers’ German houses as to the ports to which goods 
should be sent. <A special cable code was invented, as to which, how 
ever, nothing more was disclosed than that “Arnhem” meant “ ship to 
Copenhagen.” Special and hastily devised arrangements were made for 


payment by the establishing of large credits in Scandinavian banks, 
arrangements which from the urgency of the cables connected with 
them were obviously no part of the ordinary course of the packers 


business, and in some cases there were payments which clearly cam@ 
directly or indirectly from Germany and from the Deutsche Bank. In 
deed, it was stated to Messrs. Cudahy by their Hamburg correspondent 
that German bankers had evidently accumulated large balances in New 


York, Rotterdam, and Copenhagen; and as to the object of this there 
could be no doubt. There were indications sometimes of insurance of 
the goods in Germany, sometimes of precautions taken to insure in 
other than German companies ; but, with a few unimportant excep- 
tions, no insurance policies were produced, The Holland-America 
Line was seen to be refusing the packers’ shipments, for it required a 


guarantec against reexport to Germany, which they could not give; 
and at an early stage the line was approached with a proposal that 
it should for the convenience and greater safety of the packers trans- 
fer some of its vessels to the American flag, a proposal to which it 
declined to accede, ‘The consequence was that a special line was 
formed to engage in this trade. In spite of all this the pretense was 
stoutly kept up to the end that the whole business was bona fide neu 
tral trade and that the packers had no interest beyond that of selling 
and consigning to neutral buyers, and it was not till the-actual trial 
that the admission was made on behalf of some of them that a large 
part of the goods was probably intended to go through to Germany. 
And there were strong indications that it was not merely a civilian 


German destination which was contemplated. The German ports to 
which the goods were going, Hamburg, Lubeck, and Stettin, were all 
militury or naval depots and headquarters of troops; the fat bacon, 


besides belng of yalue for army rations, was, as the British Government 
were informed, in such demand in Germany as being the raw material 
of glycerine, which is the most important constituent of explosives. 
The meat was packed suitably for army use, and, indeed, the case of 
the smoked bacon and Armour’s tinned boiled beef was of the kind 
supplied or offered to the British Army, and on the case put forward 
by the packers it was necessary to imagine that while engaged in sup 
plying the armies of Great Britain, France, and Russia they had by 
some explicable oversight omitted to turn their attention to the oppor 
tunities for enormous protits offered by Germany and Austria. Messrs. 
Cudahy’s Hamburg correspondent expressly stated with regard to the 
eargo on the four ships whose cases were tried that this information 


was that most of the goods had long ago been sold to Germany. He 
reported that Messrs. Morris’s German agent was skeptical about the 
release of the Alfred Nobel cargo, as it was “too open-faced a case 


of the lard being intended for Germany,” and that apparently this same 


German agent had suggested that the packers should make “a big 
noise”? in the American press, and that the picture drawn in these 


frank communications was one of German agents eagerly awaiting the 
release of their goods and calculating the- prospects of their being 
promn:ly passed through Danish and Scandinavian ports to Germany. 
Yet, in spite of all this, the claim was put forward and firmly main- 
tained to the end that everything that had been done was perfectly 
bona fide trade, but documents which could easily have been produced 
had this been true were never forthcoming. 

With perhaps a few minor exceptions, the packers produced no con- 
tracts, no invoices, no insurance policies, and no checks or other proof 
of sale or payments; their affidavits were in the most general terms 
and were put in at the very last moment, some of them even after the 
trial had begun, and no attempt was made by any written or other evi 
dence to explain away the damning evidence of the telegrams and let- 
ters disclosed by the Crown. ‘The inference was clear and irresistible 
that no such attempt could be made, and that any written evidence there 
was would have merely confirmed the strong suspicion, amounting to a 
practical certainty, that the whole of the operations of shipment to 
Copenhagen and other neutral ports were a mere mask to cover a deter- 
mined effort to transmit vast quantities of supplies through to the Ger- 
man and Austrian Armies. [It is claimed, therefore, that the seizure 
of all the cargoes was amply justified by the facts known at the time, 
the facts subsequently discovered and disclosed, and the conduct of the 
packers throughout, and that the British Government required to call 
in aid nothing but the long-recognized and elementary principles of 
international law. 


41. Frequently the question has been asked whether our coun- 


try has ever declared officially that the British blockade was 
illegal. The Lansing note of October 21, 1915, so declared. In 


paragraph 33 of this document the strongest possible words are 


167 


employed—‘“ that the blockade upon which sueh methods are 























partly founded is ineffective, illegal, and indefensible.” 

The entire note is here inserted: 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO AMBASSADOR W. H. PAGE. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 21, 1915. 

Sir: I desire that you present a note to Sir Edward Grey in th nse 
of the following: 

(1) The Government of the United States has given carefi 
tion to your excellency’s notes of January 7, February 10, J 225 
July 23, July 31 (2), August 13, and to a note verbale of the British 
Embassy of August 6, relating to restrictions upon American e : 
by certain measures adopted by the British Government during the p 
ent war. This Government has delayed answering the earlier of U1 
notes in the hope that the announced purpose of His Majest; Govern 
ment * to exercise their belligerent rights with every possible consid: 
tion for the interest of neutrals”’ and their intention of “‘ removing ail 
causes of avoidable delay in dealing with American cargoes ind of 
causing “ the least possible amount of inconvenience to persons engaged 
in legitimate trade,” as well as their issurances to the United States 
Government that they would make it their first aim to minimize the 
inconveniences ” resulting from the asures taken by the altied 
Governments,” would in practice not unjustifiably infringe upon th: 
neutral rights of American citizens engaged in trade and comme 
It is therefore a matter of regret that this hope has not been realized 
but that, on the contrary, interferences with American ships and cargoes 
destined in good faith to neutral ports and lawfully entitled to proceed 
have become increasingly vexatious, causing American shipowners ani 
American merchants to complain to this Government of the failure 
take steps to prevent an exercise of belligerent power in contravention 
of their just rights. As the measures complained of proceed directh) 
from orders issued by the British Government, are executed by British 
authorities, and arouse a reasonable apprehension that if not resisted 
they may be carried to an extent even more injurious to American 
interests, this Government directs the attention of Hlis Majesty's Gov 
ernment to the following considerations: 

(2) Without commenting upon the statistics presented by His Maj 
esty’s Government to show that the export trade of the United States 
has increased in volume since the war began further than to point ou 
that the comparative values fail to take into account the increased pr 
of commodities resulting from a state of war or to make any allowa 
for the diminution in the volume of trade which the neutral counts 
in Europe previously had with the nations at war, a diminution which 
compelled them to buy in other mark I will pass directly the 
ters which constitute the speeific complaints of this Govern 

(3) First. The detentions of American vessels and cargoes which have 
taken place since the opening of hostilities have, it is presumed, been 
pursuagt to the enforcement of the orders in council, which were issued 


on August 20 and October 29, 1914, and March 


11, 1915, and relate to 
contraband traffic and to the interception of trade ’ 


to and from Germa 





and Austria-Hungary. In practice these detentions have been uni- 
formly based on proofs obtained at the time of seizure, but iny vessels 
have been detained while search was made for evidence of the contra 
band character of cargoes or of an intention to evade the noninter 
course measures of Great Britain. The question, consequently, has been 
one of evidence to support a belief of—in many cases a bare suspicion 
of—enemy destination, or occasionally of enemy origin of the goods 
involved. Whether this evidence should be obtained by search at 


character of 


detention, 


before the vessel or cargo is taken into port, and what the 
the evidence should be, which is necessary to justify the 
the points to which I direct your excellency’s attention. 





(4) In regard to search at sea an examination of the instructions 
issued to nayal commanders of the United States, Great Britai Russia, 
Japan, Spain, Germany, and France from 1888 to the beg ix of the 
present war shows that search in port was not contemplated the 
Government of any of these countries. On the contrary, the context 


of the respective instructions shows that search at sea was the procedure 
expected to be followed by the commanders. All of these instructions 
impress upon the naval officers the necessity of acting with the 
moderation—and in some cases commanders are specifically instructed 


utmost 


in exercising the right of visit and search, to avoid undue deviation of 
the vessel from her course. 

(5) An examination of the opinions of the most eminent text writers 
on the laws of nations shows that they give practically no consideration 
to the question of search in port, outside of examination in the course 
of regular prize-court proceedings. 

(6) The assertion by His Majesty's Government that the position of 
the United States in relation to search at sea is inconsistent with its 
practice during the American Civil War is based upon a misconception. 
Irregularities there may have been at the beginning of that war, but a 
eareful search of the records of this Government as to the practice of 
its commanders shows conclusively that there were no instances when 
vessels were brought into port for search prior to instituting prize 


court proceedings, or that captures were made upon other grounds than 
in the words of the American note of November 7, 1914, ‘“ evidence 
found on the ship under investigation and not upon reumstances 


tained from external sources.” <A copy of the instruction issued to 
American naval officers on August 18, 1862, for their guidance during 


the Civil War is appended. 


(7) The British contention that “ modern conditions’ justify bring- 
ing vessels into port for search is based upon the size and seaworthiness 
of modern carriers of commerce and the difficulty of uncovering the real 
transaction in the intricate trade operations of the present day. It is 


believed that commercial transactions of the present time, hampered as 
they are by censorship of telegraph and postal communication on the 
part of belligerents, are essentially no more complex and disguised than 
in the wars of recent years, during which the practice of obtaining 


vessels were brought into port for search prior to instituting prize- 
proceedings was not adopted. The effect of the size and seaworthiness 
of merchant vessels upon their search at sea has been submitted to a 
board of naval experts, which reports that 

“At no period in history has it been considered necessary to remove 
every package of a ship's cargo to establish the character and nature 
of her trade or the service on which she is bound, nor is i oval 
necessary. * * ® 

“The facilities for boarding and inspection of modern shij n 
fact greater than in former times, and no difference, so far as the 
necessities of the case are concerned, can be seen between the search 
of a ship of 1,000 tons and one of 20,000 tons—-eXcept posstioly dif 
ference in time—for the purpose of esta lishing fully the character of 
her eargo and the nature of her service and destination, * * ® 
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This method weuid be a direct aid to the belligerents concerned in that 
it ild release a belligerent vessel overhauling the neutral from its 
duty of search and set it free for further belligerent operations.” 

( lurning to the character and sufficiency of the evidence of the 
conti nd nature of shipments to warrant the detention of a sus- 
pected vessel o: cargo tor prize proceedings, it will be recalled that 
when a vessel is brought in fer adjudication courts of prize have here- 
tofore been bound by well-established and long-settled practice to con- 
sider at the first hearing only the ship’s papers and documents, and 
the goods found on board, together with the written replies of the 
officers and seamen to standing interrogatories taken under oath, 


alone and separately, as soon as possible and without communication 
with or instruction by counsel, in order to avoid possibility of cor- 
ruption and fraud. 

(9) Additional evidence was not allowed to be introduced except 
upon an order of the court for “ further proof,’’ and then only after 
the cause had been fully heard upon the facts already in evidence or 
when this evidence furnished a ground for prosecuting the injury fur- 


ther. This was the practice of the United States conrts during the 
War of 1812, the American Civil War, and the Spanish-American War, 
as is evidenced by the reported decisions of those courts, and has been 
the practice of the British prize courts for over a century. This prac- 
tice has been changed by the British prize court rules adopted for the 
present war by the order in council of August 5. Under these new 
rules there is no longer a “first hearing ’’ on the evidence derived from 
the ship, and the prize court is no longer precluded from receiving 
extrinsic evidence for which a suggestion has not been laid in the 


preparatory evidence. The result is, as pointed out above, that inno 





















cent vessels or cargoes are now seized and detained on mere suspicion 
while efforts are made to obtain evidence from extraneous sources te 
justify the detention and the commencement of prize proceedings. The 
effe of this new procedure is to subject traders to risk of loss 
dela and expense so great and so burdensome as practically to de 
stroy much of the export trade of the United States to neutral coun 
tries of BPuropt 

(10) In order to place the responsibility for the delays of vessels 
and cargoes upon American claimants, the order in council of October 
2), 1914, as pointed out in the British note of February 10, seeks to 
pla the burden of proof as to the nencontraband character of the 
goods upon tl iimant in cases where the goods are consigned “ te 
ord: or the consignee is not named or the consignee is within enemy 
territory Without admitting that the onus probandi can rightfully 
be made to rest upon the claimant in these cases, it is sufficient for the 
purp of this note to point out that the three classes of cases 
indiented in the order in council of October 29 apply to only a few of' 
t} ny seizure or detentions which have actually been made by 
British authoriti : 

( The British contention that in the American Civil War the 
capt was allowed to establish enemy destination by “all the evidence 

dispos citing th Bermuda case (8 Wall., 515) is not borne 

it the facts of that case The case of the Bermuda was one of 

further proof proceeding not to determine whether the vessel 
sho be det and placed in a pri court, but whether the vessel] 
hay been pl d in prize court, should be restored or condemned. 
Th i¢ rulin “i mac in the case of the Sir William Peel (5 
W 17) hese cases, therefore, can not be properly cited as Su] 
I the cou of a British captor in taking a vessel into port, 
t] tain extrinsi vidence to justify him in detaining the vessel 
fo. ) ling 

(12) The fu contention that the greatly increased imports of 
n i ountri idjoinir Great Britain's enemies rais presump- 
tior t cer ommodities, such as cotton, rubber, and others more 
O ful fo ilitary purposes, though destined for those countrie 
: t ed xportation to the delligerents, who can not import 
the directly 1 that this fact justifies the detention for the pur 
p examination of all vessels bound for the ports of those neutral 
ra , hotwithstanding the fact that most of the articles of trade 
hay een placed on the embargo lists of those countries, can not be 
ha d as layis down a just or legal rule of evidence Such a pre 
sumption is too remote from the facts and offers teo great opportunity 
fo hy the belligerent, who could, if the rule were adopted, entirely 
igno 1eutral rights on the high seas and prey with impunity upon 
neut comme! To such a rule of legal presumption this Govern 
ment can not accede, as it is opposed to those fundamental principles of 
justi which are the foundation of the jurisprudence of the United 
Stat nd Great Britain 

(1:3) Before passing from the discussion of this contention as to the 
presumption raised by increased importations to neutral countries, this 
Government directs attention to the fact that His Majesty's Govern- 
ment admit that the British exports to those countries have also mate 
riallv increased since the present war began. Thus Great Britain con 
eededly shares in creating a condition which is relied upon as a suffi- 
cient ground to justify the interception of American goods destined to 
neutral European ports. If British exports to those ports should be 


still further increased, it is 


obvious that, under the rule of evidence con- 
tended for by the 


British Government, the presumption of enemy des- 






tination could be applied to a greater number of American cargoes, 
and American trade would suffer to the extent that British trade ben 
efited by the increase. Great Britain can not expect the United States 
to submit to such manifest injustice or to permit the rights of its citt- 
Zev be so seriously impaired. 

1+) When goods are clearly intended to become incorporated in the 
ma merchandise for sale in a neutral country, it is an rnwarranted 
and inquisitorial proceeding to detain shipments for examination as to 
w! those goods are ultimately destined for the enemy's country 
or Whatever may be the conjectural conclusions to be drawn from 
trad tatistics. which, when stated by value, are of uncertain evidence 
as t tantity, the United States maintains the right to sell goods into 
he seneral stock of a neutral country, and denounces as illegal and 


unjustifiable any attempt of a belligerent to interfere with that right on 


the evround that it suspects that the previous supply of such goods in 
the neutral country, which the imports renew or replace, has been sold 
to ni nemy, Chat a matter with which the neutral vendor has no 
concern and which can in no way affect his rights of trade. Moreover 
even if goods listed as conditional contraband are destined to an enemy 


country through a neutral country, that fact is not in itself sufficient to 
justify their seizure. 

(15) In view of these considerations, the United States, reiterating its 
position in this matter, has no other course but to contest seizures of 
vesseis at sea upon conjectural suspicion, and the practice of bringing 


them into port for the purpose, by search or otherwise, of obtaining eyi 
dence, for the purpose of justifying prize proceedings, of the carriage of 


contraband, or of breaches of the order in council of March 11, Rely- 
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ing upon the regard of the British Government for the principles of 
justice so frequently and uniformly manifested prior to the present war, 
this Government anticipates that the British Government will instruct 
their officers to refrain from these vexatious and illegal practices. 

_ (16) Second. The Government of the United States further desires to 
direct particular attention to the so-called “ blockade’ measures im- 
posed by the order in cowncil of March 11. The British note of July 28, 
1915, appears to confirm the intention indicated in the note of March 
15, 1915, to establish a blockade so extensive as to prohibit trade with 
Germany or Austria-Hungary, even through the ports of neutral coun 
tries adjacent to them. Great Britain, however, admits that it should 
not, and gives assurances that it will not, interfere with trade with 
the countries contiguous to the territories of the enemies of Great 
Britain. Nevertheless, after over six months’ application of the “ block- 
ade’’ order, the experience of American citizens has convinced the Gov 
ernment of the United States that Great Britain has been unsuccessful 
in her efforts to distinguish between enemy and neutral trade. Ar- 
rangements have been made to create in these neutral countries special 
consignees, or consignment corporations, with power to refuse shipments 
and to determine when the state of the country’s resources requires the 
importation of new commodities. American commercial interests are 
hampered by the intricacies of these arrangements, and many American 
citizens justly complain that their bona fide trade with neutral coun 
tries is greatly reduced as a consequence, while others assert that their 
neutral trade, which amounted annually to a large sum, has been entirely 
interrupted. 

(17) It makes this practice even more harrassing to neutral traders 
that the British authorities require a consignor to prove that hi 
shipments are not bound to an enemy of Great Britain, even when the 
articles are on the embargo list of the neutral country to which they 
are destined, and that notwithstanding the assertion in the last British 
note that interference with sych trade by a belligerent can only take 


place “ proveded, of course, that he (the belligerent) can establish "’ 
that the commerce is with the enemy. 
(18) While the United States Government was at first inclined to 


view with leniency the British measures which were termed in the cor 
respondence but not in the order in council of March 11 a “ blockade,” 
because of the assurances of the British Government that inconven 
ience to neutral trade would be minimized by the discretion left to the 
‘courts in the application of the order in council and by the instruc 
tions which it was said would be issued to the administrative and other 
authorities having to do with the execution of the so-called ‘* blockade” 
measures, this Government is now forced to the realization that its 
expectations, which were fully set forth in its note of March 380, were 
based on a misconception of the intentions of the British Government 
Desiring to avoid controversy and in the expectation that the adminis 
tration of the order in council would conform to the established rules 
of international law, this Government has until now reserved the ques 
tion of the actual validity of the order in council of March 11, in 

far as it is considered by the Government of Great Britain to establish 


2 blockade within the meaning of that term as understood in the law 
and the practice of nations; but in the circumstances now developed it 
fecls that it ean no longer permit the validity of the alleged blockade 
to remain unchallenged. 

(19) The declaration of Paris in 1856, which has been universally 


recognized as correctly stating the rule of international law as to block 
ade, expressly declares that ‘* blockades, in order to be binding, must 
be effective: that is to say, maintained by force sufficient really to pre 
vent access to the coast of the enemy.’ ‘The effectiveness of a blockade 
is manifestly a question of fact. It is common knowledge that the Ger- 
man coasts are open to trade with the Scandinavian countries and that 
German naval vessels cruise both in the North Sea and the Baltic and 
seize and bring into German ports neutral vessels bound for Scandi 
navian and Danish ports. WPurthermore, from the recent placing of cot 
ton on the British list of contraband of war, it appears that the Brit 
ish Government have themselves been forced to the conclusion that thi 
blockade ineffecive to prevent shipments of cotton from reaching 


is 


their enemies, or else that they are doubtful as to the legality of the 
form of blockade which they have sought to maintain. 
(20) Moreover, it is an essential principle which has been univer 


sally accepted that a blockade must apply impartially to the ships of 


all nations This was set forth in the declaration of London, is found 
in the prize rules of Germany, France, and Japan, and has long been 
admitted as a basic principle of the law of blockade. This principle, 


however, is not applied in the present British ‘‘ blockade,” for, as above 
indicated, German ports are notoriously open to traffic with the ports 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. So strictly has this principle been 
enforeed in the past that in the Crimean War the judicial committe 
of the privy council on appeal laid down that if belligerents themselves 
trade with blockaded ports they can not be regarded as effectively 
blockaded. (The Franciska, Moore P. C., 56.) This decision las 
special significance at the present time, since it is a matter of common 


knowledge that Great Britain:exports and reexports large quantitie 
of merchandise to Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, whose 


ports, so far as American commerce is concerned, she regards as block 


aded. In fact, the British note of August 13 itself indicates that th 
British exports of many articles, such as cotton, lubricating ofl, to 
baceo, cocoa, coffee, rice, wheat flour, barley, spices, tea, copra, etc., 


to these countries have greatly exceeded the British exports of the same 
articles for the corresponding period of 1914. ‘The note also shows 
that there has been an important British trade with these counivries 
in many other articles, oath as machinery, beef, butter, cotton waste, 
ete. . 

(21) Fimally, there is no better settled principle of the law na- 
tions than that. which forbids the blockade of neutral ports in (.me ot 
war. The declaration of London, though not regarded as binding upon 
the signatories because not ratified by them, has been expressly adopted 
by the British Government without modification as to blockade in the 
British order in council of October 29, 1914. Article 18 of the decla 
ration declares specifically that ‘the blockading forces must not bar 
access to neutral ports or coasts.” This is, in the opinion of this 
Government, a correct statement of the universally accepted law as it 
exists to-day and as it existed prior to the declaration of London The 
meaning of this statement is elucidated by Mr. Renault in the report 
of the drafting committee upon the convention, in which he states: 

‘his rule has been thought necessary the better to protect the com 
mercial interests of neutral countries; it completes article 1, according 
to which a blockade must not extend beyond the ports and coasts of the 
enemy, which implies that as it is ag,operation of war it must not be 
directed against a neutral port, in S&te of the importance to a bel- 
ligerent of the part played by that port in supplying his adversary.” 

As the conference assembled at London upon the invitation of the 
British Government, it is important to recail the imstruction of Sir 
Bdward Grey to the the views of His 


British delegates, ‘ setting out 
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Government, founded on the decisions of the British courts,” 











in whi he says 

\ blockade must be confined to the ports and coast of the enemy, 
I it may be instituted of one port or of several ports or of the whole 
ot aboard of the enemy. It may be instituted to prevent the 
ingre nly or egress only, or both.” 

He add ; 

Where ship does not intend to proceed to the blockaded port 
the fact that goods on board are to be sent on by sea or by inland trans 
port is no ground for condemnation.” 

in support of this announcement Sir Edward Grey referred to several 





deci is of British prize courts, among which an early one of 1801 held 
that ods shipped from London to Emden, thence inland or by canal 
to Amsterdam, then blockaded by sea, were not subject to condemnation 





tha 
th 





for breach of blockade. jonge Pieter, 4 C. R., 79.) This has been 
century, so that it is scarcely necessary to recall that the 
‘ases, well Known to the British Government, support the 
it neutral ports may not be blockaded, though “ trade with 
inland commerce between such a port and the enemy’s ter- 
undoubtedly, and very seriously impairs, the value of a 
the enemy’s coast.’ 
(22) Without mentioning the cther customary elements of a regu 
rly impesed blockade, such as notification of the particular coast line 


invested, the imposition of the penalty of confiscation, etc., which are 








acking in the present British ‘‘ blockade” policy, it need only be 
pointed out that, measured by the three universally coneeded_ tests 
bove set forth, the present British measures can not be regarded as 
constituting a blockade in law, in practice, or in effect. ; S 
(23) It is incumbent upon the United States Government, therefore, 
to vive the British Government notice that the blockade, which they 
aim to the order in council of March ! can not 


ive instituted under 
be recognized as a legal blockade by 


the United States. 












4) Since the Government of Great Britain has laid much emphasis 
on the ruling of the Supreme Court of the United Stat n the 
Springbok case, that goods of contraband character seized while going 
to. the neutral port of Nassau, though actually bound for the blockaded 
ports of the South, were subject to condemnation, it is not inap{ 
priate to direct attention to the British view of this case in England 
prior to the present war. as expressed by Sir Edward e n 
instructik to the British delegates to the London Conference in 1905 





It i xeeedingly doubtful whether the decision of the Suprem 
Court was in reality meant to cover a ease of blockade running i1 
which no question of contraband arose. Certainly if such was the in 
tention the decision would pro tanto be in conflict with the practice of 





the British courts. His Majesty’s Government sees no reason for d 
parting from that practice, and you should endeavor to obtain general 
recognition of its correctness,’ 

It may be pointed out also that the circumstances surrounding the 
Springbok case were essentially different from those of the present day, 
to which the rule laid down in that case is sought to be applied. 
When the Springbok case arose the ports of the Confederate States 
were effectively blockaded by the naval forces of the United State 


though no neutral ports were closed, and a continuous voyage t 
a neutral port 


i\rough 
required an all-sea voyage terminating in an attempt to 
pass the blockading squadron. 
(25) Third. It appears to be the 
the United States allege Ameri 
re directly and adversely affected 
and nonintercourse, resulting in 


position of Great Britain that 
an citizens or American interests 
y the British policies of contraband 
interference with ships and cargoes, 
they should seek redress in the prize courts which the British Govern 
iment have established, and that, pending the exhaustion of such legal 
remedies with the result of a denial of justice, the British Government 


if 
it 





























can not continue to deal through the diplomatic channels with the 
dividual cases.” 

(26) It is declared that this was the ourse followed by the United 
tates during the American Civil Wa ind the Spanish I f t 
oth countries have supported the practice t illowing th t 
lecisions, when shown to be unjust or inadequate, to be reviewed by an 
nternational tribunal, as was done under the treaties of 1794 and 1871] 
he suund upon which this contention is put forth, and the resy] 
vhich would follow, if the course of procedure suggested were accenter 
ve the impression that His Majesty’s Government do not rely upot 
: soundness or strength Nevertheless, since it h been advanced, I 
in not refrain from presenting certain considerations which will show 
iat the proposed course embodies the form rather than the s ibstance 
of redress The cases which the British Government would claim 
nts present to their prize courts ar ssentially different Ses 

ising wholly within the jurisdiction of a foreign country. They 

It from acts committed by the British naval authorities upon the 
ech seas. where the j sdiction over neutral vessels is acquired solel 
y international law. ‘Is of f ign nationality, flying a neutral 
as and finding their protection in the country of that fils are seized 
thout fs warranting a reasonable s icion that they are destined 
ports of the enemy or th heir cargo yntraband 





international law ess 


possess! 



























f eizure leea rl off rs appear to find their justification 
cd in neil i rulatio f the British Go 
te of the f it in sent ses the order l 
d the regulations for the nt are themselves « 1 of 
int is ntrary ft tional law. Yet the y t 
l t is id lis e to dissatisfied claimants 
nd bj ; inmistakably indicated t! 
it J i 
B cou ce form of commissi« 
\ it to ‘ding to the co 
vlit \ f s lk ind 
no eing fo 
Vhis } the announced } 
\ a ts Briti 1? the Zaemo» [It is 
therefore, that ind by the laws and 
miations under which izures and ntions are made nd which 
imants allege at nti the law of nations, 
rts are powerless to pa mm ti real ground of compl: t 
ive redress for wrong f nat Nevertheless, ri 
suggested that claimants are fre to request the prize court to rul 
on a claim of conflict between an order in council and a rule of 
nternational law How in a una!l, fetered in its jurisdiction and 


from 


procedure by municipal enactments, declare itself emancipated 


their restrictions and at liberty to apply the rules of international 
aw with freedom? The very laws and regulations which bind the 
court are now matters of dispute between the Government of the 
United States and that of His Britannic Majesty. If Great Britain 


she declares that she did, the ref 


followed, 


as course of first rring 
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laimants to loeal remedies in cases arising out of A n wat t is 
presumed that she did so because of her knowledge « inderstanding 
that the United States had not sought to limit the jurisdiction of its 
courts of prize by instructions and regulations violativ: the law and 
practice of nations or open to such objection 
(27) The British note of February 10 states that ish Gov 
ernment of the American Civ War, “in spi ns m 
many quarters, placed full reliance on t \ Irts to 
grant redress to the parties interested in cases of net p 
ture by American ships of war and put forward n i I h 
opportunity for redress in those courts had been ex! d 
The Government of the United States reealls that n og 
ress of that war Great Britain, in several ices, d ! t izh 
| diplomatic channels damages for seizures : det s tritish 
ships alleged to have been made without leg 4 
these may be mentioned the cases of the Magi 
Labuan, and the Saron. Two of these cases w 
mands were made, before American pri court 
understood also that during the Boer War, w i 
seized the German vessels, the , the G les 
rath, and released them witho e pro for 
damages suffered was arrang igh dipl 
| (28) There is, furthermor nd far ich 
prize courts offer no means of r lor It is of 
1ethods of the allied Gover its upon t the 
United States to enjoy its ar- 
bitrary limitations impos lay 
and expense in bringing ion 
ipon mere suspicion hs ver 
lawful they may be ( 
The menace of int ea s ; 
withdrawn from their ra on Sse nd 
cargoes to be ref l, whi rea ul ‘ 
unwilling to send their nd i rt 
| buy commodities abroad llega zur 
| cat they are unable to procure transportation. For njuries there 
i} can | n¢ ly thr the medium of < I 3 dt t 
claims for goods detained or condemned For specific injuries d 
by private interests prize court if they are free to apply t f 
nations, n it mete ouf an ade lemnity, but for the injur 
trade of a nation by the menace of unwarranted ir n 
iwful and established pursuit ther in m stl 1 ! 
1 the prize courts of Great Britain, to wh ted States cit 
ferred for redress 
| is another ground why American citizens I t 
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not submil to curtailment of its neutral rights by these measures, 
which are admittedly vetaliatory, and therefore illegal, in conception 
and in natur ind intended to punish the enemies of Great Britain 
for a dl illewalitic on their part. The United States might not be 
in a positio { »bjiect to them if its interests and the interests of all 
neutrals were unaffected by them. but, being affected, it can not with 
complaicence suffer further subordination of its rights and interests to 
the plea that the exceptional geographic position of the enemies of 

Great Britain require or justify oppressive and illegal practices. 

(34) The Government of the United States desires, therefore, to 
imp most earnestly upon Ills Majesty’s Government that it must 
insist that the relations between it and lis Majesty’s Government be 
governed, not by a policy of expediency but by those established rules 
of international conduct upon which Great Britain in the past has 
held the United State to account when the latter nation was a_ bel 
ligerent engaged in truggle for national existence. It is of the high 
est importar to neutrals not only of the present day but of the future 
that the 7 | of international right be maintained unimpatred. 

(35) This task of championing the integrity of neutral rights, which 
have re ved the inction of the civilized world against the lawless 
conduct of belligeren arising ont of the bitterness of the great conflict 
which is me wasting the countries of Europe, the United States un 
h \ \ sun and to the accomplishment of that task it will 
deyote its energies, exercising akvays that impartiality which from 
the outbreak of the war it has sought to exerci in its relations with 
1 warring nations, 

I inclose a upplem to this instruction the United States Navy 
order of August 18, 1 and a statement regarding vessels detained 
by British authoritic These two documents should be transmitted 
as inclosures in your note to Sir Mdward Grey. 

l am, et 
RoBpenr LANSING, 

The 3 ‘rence in the note to our instructions to our naval au- 
thorities in the Civil War is that of August 18, 1862, which is 
as follows: 

INSTRUCTION 0 rit SECRETARY OF THE NAVY TO FLAG OFFICERS COM 
M Dine ADRON OFFICERS COMMANDING CRUISERS RELATIVE 
TO E RIGHT O cH 

NAVY DEPARTMENT, August 718, 1862. 

S : recent occurrences in the capture of vessels, and matters 
pertaining to the blockade, render if necessary that there should be a 
recapitulation of the instructions heretofore from time to time given, 
and also of the restrictions and precautions to be observed by our 
squadrons and cruisers. 

It is essential, in the remarkable contest now waging, that we should 
exercise great forbearance, with great firmness, and manifest to the 
world that it is the intention of our Government, while asserting and 
maintaining our own rights, to respect and scrupulously regard the 
rights of others It is in this view that the following instruc ire 
explicitly given 

Virst. That vou will exercise constant vigilance to prevent supplies 
of aru munition ind contraband of war from being conveyed to th 
insurgents, but that under no cireumstances will you seize any vessel 
within the waters of a friendly nation. 

Second. That, while diligently exercising the right of visitation on 
All suspected vessel you are in no case authorized to chase and fire 
at a foreign vessel without showing your colors and giving her the cus 
tomary preliminary notice of a desire to speak and visit her. 

Third. That when that visit is made, the vessel is not then to be 
seized without a search carefully made, so far as to render it reasonable 
to believe tha he is engaged in carrying contraband of war for or to 
the insurgents, and to their ports directly or indirectly by transship 
ment, or otherwise violating the blockade; and that if, after visitation 
and search, it shall appear to your satisfaction that she is in good faith 
and without contraband, actually bound and passing from one friendly 
or so-called neut rt to another. and not bound or proceeding to or 
from a port in ssession of the insurgents, then she can not be 
lawful Ci Zed 

Fourth. That, to avoid difficulty and error in relation to papers 
which strictly belong to the captured vessel, and mails that are carried, 
or parcels under official seals, you will, in the words of the law, “ pre 

e all the papers and writings found on board and transmit the 

wle of the originals unmutilated to the judge of the district to which 

wh pri is ordered to proceed”; but official seal or locks, or fasten 
ne 0 foreign authorities are in no case, nor on any pretext, to be 
broke rr parcels covered by them read by any naval authorities. but 
all be or other thing covering ich parcels, and duly sealed and fas 
tened by f ign authorities, will be, in the discretion of the United 

States offic »>wh the may come delivered to the consul, command 

ing naval « er, or legation of the forelgn Government. to be opened, 

upon tl lerstanding that whatever is contraband or important as 
evidence concerning the character of a captured vessel will be remitted 
to the prize court, or to the Secretary of State at Washington, or such 





iled bag or parcels may be at once forwarded to this department, to 
the end that the proper authorities of the foreign Government may 
receive the same without delay. 

Yor e specially informed that the fact that a suspicious vessel has 
1 n in ited to you as cruising in any limit which has been prescribed 
by this department does not in any way authorize you to depart fron 
t p ice of the ru of visitation, search, and capture prescribed by 
th i ( wmtions 

Vi respectfully GIDEON WELLES, 
Seerctary of the Navy. 

The f \ A ora case referred to in the October 21 note, 
which virtually declared orders in council in contravention 
of internatic law as invalid and which virtually conceded 
our position as held from the beginning, is printed in the April 
number of the American Journal of International Law, and 
is too long to insert here. All students of this controversy 
should study that decision, 

Octodver 28, just seven days after our famous note, che British 
Government announced another order in counctl known as the 


* Declar of London Order in Council.” 


ation 
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AMBASSADOR W, Hl. PAGK TO THE SECRETARY OF STATS. 
[Telegram. | 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, October 28, 1915, 

ollowing is text of order in council, dated October 20, 1915: 

on hereas by the Declaration of London Order in Council No. 2, 
1914, Ilis Majesty was pleased to declare that during the present 
hostilities the provisions of the said Declaration of London should, 
subject to certain exceptions and moditications therein specified, be 
adopted and put in force by His Majesty’s Government; and 

“Whereas by article 57 of the said declaration it is provided that 
the neutral or enemy character of a yessel is determined by the flag 
which she is entitled to fly; and , 

“ Whereas it is no longer expedient to adopt the said article: 

“ Now, therefore, [lis Majesty, by and with the advice of his privy 
council, is pleased to order, and it is hereby ordered, that from and 
after this date article 57 of the Declaration of London shall cease 
to be adopted and put in force, 

“In liew of the said article, British prize courts shall apply the 
rules and principles formerly observed in such courts. 

“This order may be cited as ‘The Declaration of London Order in 
Council, 1915.’ 

“And the lords commissioners of Ilis Majesty's Treasury, the lords 
commissioners of the Admiralty, and each of Ilis Majesty's principal 
secretaries of state, the president of the probate, divorce, and ad 
miralty division of the high court of justice, all other judges of 


Ilis Majesty's prize courts, aad all governors, officers, and authorities 
Whom it may concern, are to give the directions herein as 


necessary) 
to them may respectively appertain,”’ PAGE, 





Further requisition orders were issued on November 9, 1915, 
touching the carriage of foodstuffs: 

| Ine 

from the second supplement to thi 


rostre, | 


{ Extract London Gazette of Tuesday, 





November 9, 1915.] 
REQUISITION rk SILIVS (CARRIAGE Of; LOODSTUFE ) ORDER IN COUNCIL, 
191 

At the Court at Buckingham Palace, the 10th day of November, 1915. 

Present: The King’s most excellent majesty in council, 

Whereas a state of war exists between His Majesty and the Ger 
man Emperor, the Emperor of Austria King of Hungary, the Sultan 
of Turkey, and the King of the Bulgarians: 

And whereas Ilis Majesty holds it to be his prerogative duty as well 
as his prerogative right to take all steps necessary for the defense and 
protection of the realm; 

And whereas it has been made to appear to His Majesty that it is 
essential to the defense and protection of the realm that all British 


ships registered in the United Kingdom should be made liable to requisi 





tion in manner hereinafter appearing for the carriage of foodstuffs and 
of any other articles of commerce: 
Now, therefore, Hlis Majesty is pleased, by and with the advice of 


his Privy Council, and in exercise of his prerogatives as aforesaid and 
of all other powers him thereunto enabling, to order, and it is hereby 
ordered, that any British ship registered in the United Kingdom may 
until further order be requisitiened by and on behalf of His Majesty for 
the carriage of foodstuffs and of any other articles of commerce, and 
such requisition is to take effect upon notice of requisition being seryed 
as hereinafter provided on the owner of any such ship; 


And Hlis Majesty is further pleased, by and with the advice afore- 
said, to authorize and direct the president of the board of trade to 
vive effect to this order by causing notice of requisition to be served on 
the owner of any such ship; 

And Ilis Majesty is further pleased, by and with the advice afore 
said, to declare that service of notice of requisition on an owner shall 


he deemed sufficient and effective if served In the case of an individual 
owner by being addressed to such individual owner and left at his 
last-known place of business or abode, and in the case of joint owners 
by being iienaued to such joint owners and left at the last-known 
business addresses or places of abode of such joint owners, and in the 
case of a company or corporation by being addressed to such company 
or corporation and left at the registered or other address of such com 


pany or corporation, or in any of the aforesaid cases by being addressed 


to the managing owner, ship's husband, or other the person to whom 
the management of the ship is by law intrusted by or on behalf of the 
owners, and left at the registered or other last-kKnown address or pla 

of abode of such managing owner, ship's husband, or other such pet 
son, as the case may be. 

And His Majesty is further pleased, by and with the advice afore 
said, to declare that any notice of requisition which the president of 
the board of trade may cause to be served hereunder may be signed 
by any person or persons from time to time authorized for such put 
pose, either generally or specially by the president of the board of trad 

And the president of the board of trade is to give instructions and 
directions accordingly, ALMERIC Firzroy. 

[Inclosure 2.] 
{extract from the second supplement to the London Gazette of Tues 
day, Nov. 9, 1915.] 
CARRIAGE OF CARGOES ON BRITISH VESSELS BETWEEN FOREIGN PORTS 
ORDER IN COUNCII 
At the court at Buckingham Palace, the 10th day of November, 1915 


Present: The King’s most excellent majesty in council 

Whereas a state of war exists between Hlis Majesty and the German 
Emperor, the Emperor of Austria, King of Ilungary, the Sultan of 
Turkey, and the King of the Bulgarians; and 

Whereas His Majesty holds it to be his prerogative duty as well as 


his prerogative right to take all steps necessary for the defense and 
protection of the realm; and ; 
Whereas it has been made to appear to Ilis Majesty that it is essential 


to the defense and protection of the realm that, in the exercise of his 





prerogatives as aforesaid, he should prohibit, as from and after the 
ist day of December, 1915, the carrying of cargo from any foreign 
port te any other foreign port by any British steamship registered in 
the United Kingdom exceeding 500 tons gross tonnage—and whethet 
or not such ship while carrying such cargo calls at any intermediate 


charterer 
herein- 


the owner or 
license 


port within Ilis Majesty’s dominions— unless 


of such steamship has been granted exemption by 
after provided: Now, therefore, 


as 








Hlis Majesty is pleased, by and with the advice of his Privy Council, 
and in exercise of his prerogatives as aforesaid, and of all other 
powers him thereunto enabling, to order, and it is hereby ordered, 
that from and after the Ist day of Deeember, 1915, no British steam- 
ship registered in the United Kingdom exceeding 500 tons gross ton- 
nage shall carry any cargo from any foreign port to any other foreign 
port——-and whether or not such ship while carrying such cargo calls at 
any intermediate port within His Majesty’s dominions—unless the 
owner or charterer of such steamship has been granted exemption 
by license as hereinafter provided 

And His Majesty doth hereby declare that the expression ‘ foreign 
port” herein used shall mean and include any port outside His 
Majesty’s dominions 

And His Majesty, by and with the advice aforesaid, and in exercise 
of his prerogatives and powers as aforesaid, is further pleased to au 
thorize and direct the president of the board of trade to appoint a 
committee of persons to carry out and give effect to the provisions 
hereof, and that the said committee shall have power to grant licenses 
of exemption therefrom to or in favor of owners or charterers of such 
steamships as aforesaid, which licenses may be general in reference to 
classes of ships or their voyages or special. ; ; 

And His Majesty is further pleased to authorize the president of the 
board of trade from time to time to add other persons as members of 
such committee, and to substitute as members thereof other persons 
for such members as may from time to time dle, resign, or be or become 
incapable of acting thereon. . 

And the president of the board of trade is to act and to give instruc- 
tions and directions accordingly. 





ALMERIC FITZROY. 
In the beginning of the year 1916 Great Britain extended her 
restrictions of commerce on the sea by a proposed black list, 
called “* The enemy trading act.” 
AMBASSADOR W. H. PAGE TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
[Telegram, } 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, January 19, 1916. 


Trading with the enemy (extension of powers) act, 1915: An act 
provide for the extension of the restrictions relating to trading with 
the enemiy to persons to whom, though not residents or carrying on 
business in enemy territory, it is by reason of their enemy nationality 
or enemy associations expedient to extend such restrictions (23d Dex 
ber, 1915). Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal 
and Commons in this present Parliament assembled, and by the u 
thority of the same, as follows: 

1. (1) His Majesty may by proclamation prohibit all persons or 






















































ulies of persons, incorporated or unincorporated, resident, carrying 
on business, or being in the United Kingdom, from trading with any 
persons or bodies of persons not resident or carrying on business in 
enemy territory or in territory in the occupation of the en (other 
than persons or bodies of persons, incorporated or unincorporated, 
residing or carrying on busin ‘ly within His Majesty’s domin 
ons), wherever by reason of the enemy nationality er enem socia 
tion of such persons or bodies of , incorporated or unincor 
porated, it appears to His Majesty lient so to do; and. if 
rson acts in contravention of proclamation he gha be 
guilty of a triabk shable in lil mat 
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vere substituted references to offences under this act; (4) for the 
purpose of this act a person shall be deemed to have traded with 
rsor - body of pel to whom a proclamation issued und: this 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasi jton, January 
19 
nsider: ‘ ding act aj ed 
1 n ent object of whi is to prevent any | 
doing | 1 Kingdom from trading witl en < 
( it Britain or pe ns having enemy association i y other pi 
of the world, and the department has reached the « n that 


act is pregnant with possibilities of undue interference with Amerix 
trade, if in fact such interference is not now being practiced. As it 
is an opinion generally held in this country, in which this Government 
shares, that the act has been framed without a proper regard for the 
right of persons domiciled in the United States, whether they be Ameri- 
can citizens or subjects of countries at war with Great Britain, to carry 
on trade with persons in belligerent countries, and that the exercise 
of this right may be subject to denial or abridgment in the course of 
the enforcement of the act, the Government of the United States is 
constrained to express to His Majesty’s Government the graye appre- 
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hensions which are entertained on this subjeet by this Government 


the Congress, and by traders domiciled in the United States It i 

therefore, necessary to bring these views to the attention of Sir Edward 
Grey and to present to him a formal reservation on t! part of this 
Government, of the right to protest against the application of this 





| act, in so far as it affects the trade of the United States. and to contest 
the legality or rightfulness of imposing restrictions upon the freedom 
| of American trade in this manner. 


Three weeks later—February 16, 1916—the British Govern- 
ment made reply, in which it declared its intention to consider 
the rights of neutrals not ineonsistent with the claims of a con- 
trolling belligerent. It reaffirmed the enemy trading act 


AMBASSADOR W. H. PAGE TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 3092.] AMERICAN EMBASSs 
London, February i9, 1 

Str: With reference to the department’s cablegram No. 2774, of 
January 25, and my telegraphic reply No. 3913, of the 18th instant, 
relative to the possible effects of the trading with the enemy (extension 
of powers) act, 1915, on the commerce of the United States, I have the 
honor to transmit herewith, for the information of the department, a 
copy of the note dated the 16th instant, which has been addressed to 
the embassy by the foreign trade department of the foreign office in this 
connection. 

I have, ete., WALTER HINES PAGE. 


Inclosure. } 


THE BRITISH SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN PRA S t AMI s* c 
W. H. PAGE, 


No. 15404/45. ] FOREIGN Ort 
REIGN TRADE DEPARTMEN' 







































LANCASTER Hovwsp, . JAMIE Ss. W 
February 
Youn EXceLLENCY: I have the honor to acknowledge the eint of 
your excellency’s note of the 26th ultimo relative to the possible ef { 
of the trading with the enemy (extension of powers) act, 1915, on United 
Sates commerce 
rhe act was framed with the object of bringing British tradin vith 
the enemy regulations into greater harmony with thos lopted he 
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Th Department of State, it is understood, informs the American 
hipper tt the embassy has cabled that the goods have been placed in 
the p ‘ ur In a great many instances the shipper tele; graphs or 
Wi rect to the embassy requesting it to arrange for the release of 
theis is, 

tr as understands that, inasmuch as prize-court proceedings 

io take place, no diplomatic representations will be received by the 

ritish Government in connection with these goods, unless such rep- | 

! tati sare pursuant to special instructions of the Government at 
WV hiit mn 

In alimost all eases where such representations are made to the for- 
eign office under instructions from the department, the foreign office 
replies that the procurator general finds that it is impossible to comply | 

h the request for release, and that the claimants must communicate | 

i the procurator gener office, where, if satisfactory proof is pro- 
duced the good will be rel ee or, 1f the proofs appear to be un 
itisfactory, the goods will be held until the sitting of the prize court, 

whieh will then pa its judg Ae on the goods. 7 

As the pr iratol neral’s office will receive no official communication 
from the emba in matters of this kind, the shipper must either transmit 
his evidence direct or employ his agents or a solicitor in London. 

The lnrger American shippers usually have an office or an agent in 
London who understands prize-court proceedings, and is capable of ap- 
pearing at the procurator general's office in support of the claim for the 
release of the goods. The smaller shippers who have no office in London 
ire in this way placed at a disadvantage 

In view of the fact that the consul general is in the practice of com- 
municating directly with the procurator general's office in regard to all 
claims of American citizens, I respectfully suggest that the department | 
aidvi the shipper to send the necessary papers to him direct, unless | 
the dcpartment wishes further diplomatic representations to be made. | 

In all eases where the shipper writes direct to the embassy, and it ts | 
found that communtecation with the foreign office would be of no avail, | 
I shall advise the shipper to address himself directly to the consul | 
general, and shall send him a list of the documents which he should 
transmit with his letter, | 

I also feel that the American exporter should be informed as to the | 
exact status of prize courts in international relations, and of the posi- | 
tion of goods actually in the prize court, and that the British Govern- 
ment will recelve no diplomatic representations in these cases except | 
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5. Insurance policies 
G. An affidavit setting forth all facts of the case. | 
{ feel sure that this procedure will be the quickest and easiest way of 
posing to the satisfaction of the shipper such cases as the British 
Covernment will not release from the prize court on diplomatic rep- 
utntions, or where goods are in the prize court and no diplomatic 
» ntations are in order, 
I have, et Wattrer Hines Pace, | 
CONSUL GENERAL SKINNER TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. | 
P 124s AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
London, February 24, 1916. 
Srit I have the honor to inclose herewith copy of a letter received 
from the American consular agent at Kirkwall setting forth the routine 
practi of the British authorities on the arrival of vessels diverted to 
that port by the Admiralty 
i have, ete R. P. SKINNER. 
[Inclosure, ] 
CONSULAR AGENT FLETT TO CONSUL LATHAM. 
KIRKWALL, February 1}, 1916. 
Sin: I find I have to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the Tth | 
instant 
So soon as a yessel from an American or other port arrives ae) 
she is boarded by an Admiralty eeeoer, who examines the ship's papers | 
and also the crew. She is niso los rded by the customs officials, who | 
examine the ship’s papers and search the ship in the ordinary way. | 
The whole ship’s papers are removed by the customs officials and 
hrought ashore with them and retained in the customs office here The | 
papers are then examined by the indoor staff of the customs here and |} 
all particulars relating to ship and cargo are telegraphed to London, | 
The papers are retained by the customs until they receive instruc- | 
tions whether the vessel is to be allowed to proceed or whether the | 
whole cargo or part thereof is to be placed in the prize court. If the | 
vessel is allowed to proceed, the ship's papers are then handed over | 
by the customs to the Admiralty port officer, and he either hands them 
over to the captain personally or sends them on board the vessel. In | 
the event of part or the whole of the cargo being placed into the | 
prize court, the sbip’s papers are nded by the Admiralty port officer | 
to the prize officer, who is sent on board that vessel to whichever port 
she micht be ordered to discharge 
If the essel is cleared the customs authorities give the master of | 
the \ ‘ n learance ard to that effeet. It is very seldom that a | 
\ \ I bulk here. I have known of a small quantity of 
en that ha en prize courted being taken out of a vessel here, 
Oas te vessel to proceed and avoid unnecessary delay and 
expel 1 sending her to another port to discharge. It is, however, | 
vel eld hat this happens. If T have not made myself sufficiently 
clear, 1 shall } very pleased on hearing from you to give you further 
information on points that you may wish further information. 
I am, ef 
JAMI ierr, Consular Age 
rie Acd SECRETARY OF STATE TO AMBA ADOR W. H. PAGE 
No. 3374 DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 16, 1916. 
Sin: The department is in receipt of your No, 3093, of February 19, | 
1916, reporting facts which have presented themselves with reference 
to goods belonging to American citizens which have been detained by 
the British authorities and placed in the prize court. 
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In this relation there is inclosed herewith for your information a 
copy of the letter sent by the department to the William Amer Co. 
under date of March 9, 1916, 

With a view to having the consul general render such assistance as 
may be possible and proper in an endeavor to bring about the release 
of goods which have been seized by the British authorities, the de 
partment has addressed similar communications to other American 
shippers who have complained respecting the seizure of goods shipped 


by_ them to European ports. 
I am, 


ete., Frank L. Pou. 

On the 16th of March our Government communicated with 
the American ambassador at London on the matter of deten- 
tion of goods, and inclosed a communication of the Secretary 


of State to the William 
The communication 


Amer Co, of 
follows: 
[Inclosure,] 


STATE TO THE 


a week before. 


TILE SECRETARY OF WILLIAM AMER CO, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 9, 1916. 
GENTLEMEN: The department has received your letter of March 1, 
1916, in regard to the seizure by the British authorities of a quantity 


of glazed kid shipped by you to Sweden on the steamship Alerandria. 
The department incloses for your information a print containing an 
order in council issued by the British Government March 11, 1915, re 
garding the stopping of goods shipped to or from Germany. This 
order, Which is at present the subject of diplomatic discussion between 
the Government of the United States and the Government of Great 
Britain, shows the action which the British Government declare their 
intention to take in the matter of stopping goods which they desire to 
have taken by Interested persons to obtain the restoration of thelr 
goods or payment therefor, 
The American consul general 
shippers will communicate with him 
which have been detained under this order in council he 
tain the status of the goods, and, when possible, endeavor to effect 
their release. The consul general states that, even though goods may 
be classified as contraband, the procurator general will consider evi 
dence indicating innocent ultimate destination of such goods, and has 
advised him (the consul general) to obtain, wherever possible, original 
correspondence with buyers or consignors. The consul general further 
states that when claims for goods are submitted through the consulate 
general there is always hope that the release of the property will fol- 
low without formal proceedings or expense, and that if such release 
is not brought about the papers in anyegiven case in which prize-court 
proceedings may be instituted may be turned over to British solicitors. 
‘The consul general points out that in all cases it is futile to forward 
requests for release of goods unsupported by documentary history 


has informed that if 
shipments 


will ascer- 


the department 
directly regarding 


showing the ownership and destination of the consignment which it is 
sought to have released. The procurator general has suggested that 
the papers which should be presented are the originals of invoices, 
contracts, insurance policies, bills of lading, all correspondence with 
concerns in the country to which the goods are shipped, and an affi 


davit setting forth the facts in a 
As has just been stated, 


given case. 
the order in council regarding the stopping 
of goods shipped to or from Germany is at present the subject of dip 
lomatie discussion between the Government of the United States and 
the Government of Great Britain. And neither anything contained in 
this letter nor any action of the consul general in connection with his 
efforts to bring about the release of goods which have been detained 
should be construed as an admission on the part of the Government of 











the United States of the legality of the action taken by the British 
Government under this order. 

It is suggested that you might deem it advisable to communicate 
directly with the consul general regarding the shipment referred to in 
your letter. On the other hand, if these goods have been sent to the 
prize court, it may be well for you to take prompt steps to establish 
your rights before the court The department can not undertake to 
assist private persons in the conduct of proceedings before the court 

Should you desire to consult private counsel in England regarding 
this matter, the American counsel general at London will doubtless 
able to furnish you on your request with the names of a number of 
reputable attorneys, one of whom may be employed in the matter. It 
should be stated in this connection, however, that obviously neither 
the consul general nor the department can be responsible for the 
integrity or ability of any lawyer who may be employed as a result 
of the information furnished by the consul general. 

I am, ete 
Atvry A, ADEF, 
For the Necretary of Ntate, 
Six months after our “ ineffeetual, illegal, and indefensible” 





British Government 
oT . 


AMBASSADOR 


blockade note the 
note was of date October 
BRITISIL 


replied as follows. Our 


THE 
No, 107.] 


TO TITE SECRETARY 
IRITISH 


Washington, 


OF STATE, 
EMBASSY, 
April 2), 1916. 


Sin: I have the honor, in obedience to instructions received from Sir 
Edward Grey, IHlis Majesty’s principal secretary of state for foreign af 
fairs, to transmit to you herewith a memorandum embodying the reply 
to the representations of your Government in regard to restrictions on 
trade, which were communicated to Sir Edward Grey in Mr. Page's 
note of November 5 last, in pursuance to your instructions dated Ox 
tober 21. 

I have, ete., 
CRCIL SPRING-RICE 
[Inclosure.] 
MEMORANDUM. 

The communication addressed by the United States ambassador in 
London to Sir Ek. Grey on the 5th of November, 1915, has received the 
careful attention of His Majesty's Government, in consultation with 


their allies, the French Government, and His Majesty's Government 
have now the honor to make the following reply: 
2. The first section (pars. 3-15) of the United States note relates 


to cargoes detained by the British authorities in order to prevent them 
from reaching an enemy destination, and the complaint of the United 
States Government is summarized in paragraph 83 te the effect that 
Great Britain to obtain and use 


the methods sought to be employed by 
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evidence of enemy destination of cargoes bound for neutral ports and *“ UNAUTHIORIZED TRANSLATION OF PARAGRAPIL 8 OF W BRI { MI ) 
to impose a contraband character upon such cargoes are without justifi RANDUM, 
cation. 

3. The wording of this summary suggests that the basis of the com aval practice, as it formerly existed, cons a oe hing 
plaint of the United States Government is not so much that the ship SHIPS On the high seas, a method handed down to us by the old 1 
ments intercepted by the naval forces were really intended for use in | iS Bo longer adaptable to the conditions of navigation at the present 
the neutral countries to which they were dispatched, as that the dis- | @@Y. Americans e anticipated its insufficiency and hi ‘eee 
patch of goods to the enemy countries has been frustrated by methods | the necessity of substituting some more meth« In the 
which have not been employed by belligerent nations in the past. It | imStructions issued by the American Navy Dep pace CS 
would seem to be a fair reply to such a contention that new devices | June 20, 1898, to the cruisers of the United & ae SOU Wee 
for dispatching goods to the enemy must be met by new methods of | Oder is found (clause 13) : ' : 
applying the fundamental and acknowledged principle of the right to | | ‘““If the latter (the ship's papers) show contrab of war, the 
intercept such trade, ship should be ized; if not, she should be set fre I mn 

4. The question whether the exercise of the right of search can be ot strong grounds for suspicion a further sear h she . ! to be 
restricted to search at sea was dealt with in Sir Kk. Grey's note of the | Teauisite. ac 
¢th of January, 1915, and His Majesty’s Government would again draw _“ Every method must be modified having regard to f ! ) 
attention to the facts that information has constantly reached them | Of material which men have at their disposal, on condition t 
of attempts to conceal contraband intended for the enemy in innocent | Method remains humane and civilized ‘ ; 
packages, and that these attempts can only be frustrated by examina “The French Admiralty considers that to day a ship, in order to | 
tion of the ship and cargo in port. Similarly, in Sir E. Grey’s note | Searched, should be brought to a port whenever the state of the se 
of the 10th of February, 1915, it was pointed out that the size of | the nature, weight, volume, and stowage of the suspect ca 3 Ww 
modern steamships, and their capacity to navigate the waters where | 4S the obscuiilty and lack of precision of the ship's papers, i , 
the allied patrols have to operate, whatever the conditions of the | Search at sea practically impossible or dangerous for the ship séarche:d. 
weather, frequently render it a matter of extreme danger, if not of im “On the other hand, when the contrary circun nees exist, t 
possibility, even to board the vessels unless they are taken into calm | Search should be made at sea. _ . 
water for the purpose. It is unnecessary to repeat what was said in ‘Bringing the ship into port is also necessary and justified when 
that note.. There is nothing that His Majesty’s Government could | the neutral vessel having entered the zone or vicinity of hostilities 
wit raw or that the experiencsa cf the officers of the allied fleets has (1) it is a question, in the Interests of the neutral ship herself, of 
tel | to show was inaccurate. j} avoiding for the ter a series of stoppages and successive visits and 

5. When visit and search at sea are possible, and when a search can | of establishing once for all her innocent character and of permitting 
be made there which is sufficient to secure belligerent rights, it may be | her thus to continue her voyage freely and without being molested 
admitted that it would be an unreasonable hardship on merchant | and (2) the belligerent, within his rights of legitimate defense, ts 
vessels to compel them to come inte port, and it may well be believed | entitled to exercise special vigilance over unknown ships which circu 
that maritime nations have hesitated to modify the instructions to | late in these waters.’ . 
their naval officers that it is at sea that these operations should be 9. The question of the locality of the search is, however, one of 
carried out, and that undue deviation of the vessel from her course must | ondary importance. In view of His Majesty's Government the rig 
be avoided. That, however, does not affect the fact that it would be | a belligerent to intercept contraband on its way to his enemy is fund 
impossible under the conditions of modern warfare to confine the rights | Mental and incontestable, and ought not to be restricted to in 
of visit and search to an examination of the ship at the place where | ing contraband which happens to be accompanied on board t nop 
she is encountered without surrendering a fundamental belligerent | by proof sufficient to condemn it What is essential is to Wilt 
right. whether or not the goods were on their way to the enemy t 

G. The effect of the size and seaworthiness of merchant vessels upon | Were, @ belligerent is entitled to detain them, and having reg ; 
their search at sea is essentia!ly a technical question, and accordingly | nature of the struggle in which the allies are engaged they , 
lis Majesty’s Government have thought it well to submit the report | pelled to take the most effectual steps to exercise that right 
of the board of naval experts, quoted by the United States ambassador 10. The United. States note then passes to the subject of the } 
in paragraph 7 of this note, to Admiral Sir John Jellicoe for his ob cedure in the prize courts, and maintains that courts of pt , 
servations. The unique experience which this officer has gained as the | hitherto been bound, by well-established and long-settled practi — 
result of more than 18 months in command of the grand fleet renders | consider at the first hearing only the ship's papers and document and 
his opinion of peculiar value. His report is as follows: the answers to the standing interrogatories, and to exclude all other 

“It is undoubtedly the case that the size of modern vessels is one | evidence unless and until an order has been made fol fut pr 
of the factors which renders search at sea far more difficuit than in | Attention is drawn to the fact that the above practic ich Rad been 
the days of smaller vessels. So far as I know, it has never been con followed by the British prize courts for over a centul and a ra 
tended that it is necessary to remove every, package of a ship's cargo to | the prize courts of the United States, was changed by the priz aan 
establish the character and nature of her trade, etc.; but it must be | rules issued by His Majesty's Government at the outbreak u BE 
obvious that the larger the vessel and the greater the amount of cargo | ent wal Upon this matter His Majesty’s Government have to point 
the more difficult does examination at sea become, because mor: pack out that they 1 lized some years ago that mod ns had 
ages must be removed F rendered the old es obsolete, and new rules bad been prepared unde! 

“This difficulty 1s much enhanced by the practice of concealing | the guidance and supervision of the late Lord Gor whose ex : 
contraband in bales of hay and passengers’ luggage, casks, ete., and this | as president of the admiralty division of the | court of i 
procedure, which has undoubtedly been carried out, necessitates the rendered him well qualitied to deal with the subje Iwenty mnths’ 
actual removal of a good deal of cargo for examination in suspected | experience of the working of the new rules in the pri irt has 
cases. This removal can not be carried out at sea except in the very served 10 show the utllity of the chang 
finest weather. 7 11. It may further pointed out that the pract and pro 

“Further, in a large ship the greater bulk of the cargo renders it adopt - = pea coarse i ee "foe self "aie aeeeiminama 
easier to conceal contraband, especially such Viluable met us as nickel iw, bu ee cee determined by es . oe ee << 
quantities of which can easily be stowed in pla es other than th holds aa ribed in the l mate d STAC oo 7 = am ae ; : 
of a large ship. | ‘ourts, and though it was adopted vy the United States 

‘I entirely dispute the contention, therefore, advanced in the Ameri has nev - ~ wowed be ee a <7 , 
can note that there is no difference between the search of a ship of 1.000 | ee eon : ee oe ’ me = om 1 : 
tons and one of 20,000 tons. I am sure that the fallacy of the state cae eae ao eee , ok, 5 . 
ment must be apparent to anyone who has ever carried out such a search | B2@U0CPS fre! : rn — a 
at sea. > o tims I Ss mal 1 ! I Y j e j 

“There are other facts, however, which render it necessary to bring | ae ae So a - . : 
vessels into port for search. The most important is the mann in ; hearing ' : ae ae ee “ Sane eee oe ' 
which those in command of German submarines, in entire disre of | ‘Sy pl © ee ee eee ; ; . 
international law and of their own prize regulations, attack, and sink { nal nation may reguia t i Ww 
merchant vessels on the high seas, neutral as well as British, without ~ “1s a - a aoe ; 
visiting the ship, and therefore without any examination of the cargo 1D, 193 eee . se . ; 

This procedure renders it unsafe for a neutral vessel which is bé I » | PP 1 : bat a Sel ; al int ' i 
examined by officers of a British ship to remain stopped on the high ry Givis eg * 2 woe oan ; ae a 
seas, and it is therefore in the interests of the neutrals themselves that nee mg and ara re nailer 
the examiantion should be conducted in port. pane i and American P " ! pros ‘ 

“The German practice of misusing United States passports in order | “XS! | oe ; ; + 
io procure a safe conduct for militazvy persons and agents of enemy t os . an = se 9 3 ; + a. 
nationality makes it necessary to examine closely all suspect persons, | “ a 7 - 
and to do this effectively necessitates bringing the ship into harbor.” | > oe “ d . - 

7. Sir John Jellicoe goes on to say: "y rhe 1 act 1 1 I 

The difference between the British and the German pro lur he] 7 “J { 1 lon ’ I ! its i 
is that we have acted in the way which causes the least discomft | eednra were 4 ed. l when ns $ . i 
to neutrals. Instead of sinking neutral ships engaged in trade with | were p nied fr giv ig any evid 5 W 3 
the enemy, as the Germans have done in so many cases in direct | affected t right | rations 
contravention of article 115 of their own Naval Prize Regulations. | oan: s v neei) d and le ir . 
1909, in which it is laid down that the commander is only justified in | The « s with whi ip \ 
destroying a neutral ship which has been captured if sais ! lim Lat ies i 
(a) She is liable to co ation. and | > and l 
(b) rhe bringing in might expose the warship to dan i eril | . t] cou 
the success of the operations in which she is ¢ i the | 3 er mus t] ~ 
time- roo0ds con : d sea f t 
we examine them, giving as little inconvenience as modern n l mn 5D ly inged. In t days wW it I ‘ 
ditions will allow, sending them into port only where this becomes | ship's papers \ s ds y : 1 I 
necessary. lestination of the carg I S s I i 

‘It must be ren bered, however, that it is not the allies lone ' l t and 1! s ur I 
who send a percentage of neutr vessels into port for examinatio n uncert to do w { vs s w , 
for it is common knowledge that German naval vessels, as ate I nmercial a 1 Ww ld v I 
paragraph 19 o the American note, ‘seize and bring into German these days no fast mails t g 
ports neutral vessels bound for Scandinavian and Danish ports. information could |} ( \ d I 

ites As cuses in point, the interception by the Germans of the American they obviously w not genuin ig 

oil tankers Liama and Platuria in August last may be mentioned. | When th was ho reason »d t I 

Roth wert bound to America from Sweden and were taken into Swine the papers as indicating the real t s N 

miinde for examination. P tions have hanged the | rs | = 

8. The French Ministry of Marine shares the views expressed by Sir | and complet yet they i Ly s 
J. Jellicoe on the question of search at sea, and has added the pose of concealing the re ul matu i I 
following statement: ing papers would not, however, o n an lift y in dealing with 
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the goods on their arrival, because the neeessary instructions to nal 20. Confirmation of the fact that many of the shipments to neutral 














goods were shipped with papers and under conditions which concealed 
the enemy destination altogether Sweden is not in normal times a 
large importer of cotton linters, and it certainly would not be reason 
d from those on board. able to maintain that, because the ship’s papers did not disclose this 

+. It may be doubted whether any belligerent Government would | contract of sale or the enemy destination, shipments of linters under 
be ready to forego the right of capture of goods on their way to an | this contract should be regarded as intended to become part of the mass 


rity of prize uses; they usually now know nothing of the real desti- 
ire transporting, and the more skillfully the 
1 enemy destination is contrived the more 


nation of the cargo they : 
dispatch of goods with ar 
effectually will it be concea 


col ! eal e conveyed by other means Consequently the old rule | ports were never intended to become part of the common stock of the 
that ¢ pay on board the ship must alone be taken into considera country is also to be found in some of the contracts which have come 
tien. an lene om other sources exeluded, is no longer practicable ; | to light since the policy of intercepting all commodities on their way to 
indeed, 1 system of attributing to the s! papers the character of | or from the enemy country was introduced. One of those which has 
fina nd con sive proof upheld in the | States note would en- | been disclosed is a contract with a firm in Germany for the sale of no 
' iippers « ontraband to falsify papers, as they would less than 50,000 bales of cotton linters at a price which was about dou 
thereby insure obsolete immunity from capture ‘It is in the same way ble that which linters were fetching in any other country than Germany. 
dre to nge of cireumstances that the evidence of the master and | The whole quantity was to be shipped to neutral ports Various ship 
members of the erew has ceased to be of much importance in the ma | ments made under this contract have been held up, and in all cases the 

j 

| 

| 

| 








epem in every se where such destination was not disclosed in | of merchandise for sale in Sweden 

the ship’s paper x the evidence of those on board the ship. The diffi } 21. However sound the principle that goods intended for ineorpora- 
culty which United States ns officers found even as early as 1862 | tion in the common stock of a neutral country should not be treated 
mb complyil with the old rute is illustrated by the quotation from as contraband may be in theory, it is one that can have but little 
Lord Lyons note of Apri! 22, 1863, in connection with the case of application to the present imports of the Seandinavian countries. 
the Mavicienne, one of the case which is dealt with in the appendix } The circumstances of a large number of these shipments negative any 
to this note n Which he drey ittention te the habit of the United | conelusion that they are bona fide shipments for the importing coun 
Sta 1 : . ing ssels on the chance that something might | tries. Many of them are made to persons who are apparently nominees 
» e discove } ex post facto which would prevent the captors | of enemy agents, and who never figured before as importers of such 
Jrom bein ndemned to pay damages articles. Consignments of meat products are addressed to lightermen 


The mtention advanced by the United States Government in | and dock laborers Several thousands of tons of such geods have been 
iragraph 9 of their note, that the effect of this new procedure is to | found documented for a neutral port and addressed to firms which do 
bject traders to risk of loss, delay, and expense so great and so bur not exist there. Large consignments of similar goods were addressed 











densom s practically to destroy much of the export trade of the {| to a baker, to the keeper of a small private hotel, or to a maker of 
nifed States to neutral countries in Europe, is not borne out by the | musical instruments. Will it be contended that such imports ought to 

official statistics published in the United States, nor by the reports of | be regarded as bona fide shipments intended to become part of the 

the Department of Commerc The first nine months of 1915 may be | common stock of the country? 

taken as a per i when the war conditions must have been known to 22. Similarly several of the shipments which the allied naval forces 

all those engaged in commerce in the United States of America, and | are now obliged to intercept consist of goods for which there is in 

when any injurious effects of the prize-court procedure would have been | horn al circumstances no sale in the importing country, and it has 





ed During that period the exports from the United States of 
n ca to the three Seandinavian countries and Holland, the group of 
neutral countries whose imports have been most affected by the naval 


already been pointed out in a recent decision in the Britis prize 
court that the rule about incorporation in the common stock « a 
neutral country can not apply to such goods. The same line was 





ons of tl llies and by the procedure adopted in their prize taken in some of the decisions In the United States prize courts during 
ourts, amounted to $274,037,000 as compared with $126.763,000 in the the Civil War. 

ponding period of 1912 It is useless to take into account the 23. In the presence of facts such as those indicated abov the 

onding figures of 1914 because of the dislocation of trade caused | United States Government will, it is believed, agree with His Majesty's 

outbreak of the r, but taking the prewar months « 1914. the | Government that no belligerent could in modern times submit fo be 

for 1913. 1914. and 1915 were as follows ound by a rule that no goods could be seized unless they were accon 


i panied by papers which established their destination to an enemy coun 































































> « en ) t 
14 a 24 30 try, and that all detentions of ships and goods must unifort e 
im { = 0 000 based on proofs obtained at the time of seizure. ro press any h 
‘ ce 5 te - theory is tanta int to asking that all trade between neutral p * 
6. In the i f such figures it secms impossible to accept the con hall be free, and would thus render nugatory the exercise « en 
ntion th the new prize-court procedure in Great Britain has pra | 1d destroy the pressure which the command of the sea er 
destroyed much of the export trade of the United States to neu the allies to impose upon their enemy. 
uintrics in Kurope, and the inferen 8 suggested that if com 24. It is, of course, inevitable that the exer t 
nts have been made - the administration of W ist ene by would - at sea, however reasonably exercised, must ine t 
rters, tl emanated not from persons who desired to engage iM | and creat pressure is being put upon the | t ) 
ne con I with the neutral countries, but from those who de- | —_ the technical aaa that feet . hould 
! to d teh goods to the enemy under « r of a neutral destina- | t Is passing between neutral port 
.% ? oa I 1 it ee > aes to con it tl rea icts from the measures which the allic have } inte 
17 \t I I would have been opportun to introdu¢ al oe . i “ee Ww ae 7 whi 
tl t that appears at first sight to be advanced in } e v th the nd sf 
States note that Great Britain, while interferin nal law and of milit ’ 
f \ has iner ed her own with 1 ral countries adja of the $ rn Sta i he ‘tant engi: if pr 
» ‘ t this is rendered unnecessary by he explanation sessed bv the Nor 1 that the point o ing i 
\i é ime it he presented the note, and since ineffective | h the ise by ‘unners of ne il por f 
tement given out to the press at Washington, tha pas It is well known th States Government f 
. 1 nO ) ittributed te paragrap Moreo. I nediat ps to p su trad ind that t U1 i es S 
d with in the note which Sir E. Grey nt Mr Court extended the doctrine of continuous yoyage ! ) ) 
I \ 1 3 una again il t iven tl Stat ises e there was an intention to break the bloc! 1 
i t rit ambassadot Vashington 1 7th nean et or indirect. 
my g I’nited Sta ot (na { to | = te rat ‘ or . Bul ; ; za 
pl nonintetr ! with goods intended t be m yr- | cai } . mig ntial <a United | Pele’ See 
} ¢ ' ; . . » me 7 ites : 1 ind just as it was esse 1 th Lo ed St 3 . tl 
7 7 ley : in ; a: ; ot bait ton War to pr vent their blockade fi bei ; nulld ed th f 
of the country. The United States Government | ee eee oe a eeeee ee ee eee hing tat tnteweoen ic 
; . ‘s Bhs ae atten a a i ae : = | see that th I \ 2 at UKI : ‘ Inter pi m 
ei ; nerce shall ndered l y by e use of si ar port ihe 
LH1IS ! lemy destination, and tha ten instructions i by Mr. Seward duri t Civil War how lat 
: rut ee nd, the m fa that 'S, | he regarded ‘continuance of tl blockad iwainst the 
tt in what q a ost ly | States as al ly vital, and he peatedly instructed <A 
ed fo art on st ) ror t \ ’ rd ft i ir i G nments that whi 
ure i ) ence t j was f it » the ! ine i ¢ ed by t cut ‘ 
! it ar to ) the { tton fre Europe t h ild not 
1a rr LISito itter of « l mM | Secretary “6 erifie Union for cotton.’ Phe An 
} { supp ] vi ) <¢ | representa | m n publi ed port ‘ in and 
' neutr It was pointed t | expressed the opit that, what ight be the pol f th 
I not July, that it would mere | ernment. t eopl f Europe would never consent to side wit ( 
’ 1 to regard ports as offering facilities only for | power that upheld i the power which represented f: 
t rf ti ry in which they are situated. T! ld ym. Their opinion ; justified by the result, and i ‘ 
tr, been nues through which supplies h | neither the French nor the English Governments took and decided 
M m pm of the Wwol ld. in the | ise of od | steps toward breaking the blockade in spite of the tremendous pressure 
1 t t yr 1 Hips pape! 1vey O Suggestion a 0 }| which was bre ught to bear upon them and the terrible sufferit of 
Itimate destination, and every device which ingenuity « g-| the cotton operatives of this country. Indeed, President Lincoln him 
hich can be contrived by able and unscrupulous ag is | self acknowledged, in a message to the laboring classes of Manche , 
or the purpose of giving to carefully organized arr: his high sense of the spirit self-sacrifice which they had exhilited 
H nt S pply ing tl ee the appearance of genuine t ansactions | in their policy toward America. His Majesty's Government have rf 
t . ( it ry. H a Mae - s eee tinted Eee pe Bray - | cc urse, no desire aa upon anv examination of the issu > a. ed 
, ne . 3 ie aesire ol c c stares Government in that historic conflict, but no ol will qu ion the spec hi S 
t uf t aft this kir d should be allowed to proceed without hindrance ees to the determination then shown by the Ire neh an 1 British peo} les 
19. The lestion whether goods aispatcn > to a neutral port were | not to range themselves on what they believed to be the side | 
ended to becot part of the mass of merchandise for sale in that | slavery or consent to action which they held might e fatal t he 
country is one of fact Quite apart from the conclusions suggested by | democratic principle of government, however great the pressure exerted 
» figures, th is a nsideral body of evidence that many of the | by commercial interests might be. 
goods which ha n shipped to neutral ports during the war were “296. His Majesty’s Government desire to assure the United States 
rer intended to become part of the common stock of that ec untry, Government that every effort is being made to distinguish between 
it were rmarked from the beginning for reexport to the enemy coun- | pona fide neutral commerce and that which is really intended for the 
tries If th had been intended to form part of the common stock, | enemy. 
thev would ha een available for use in that country; yet at one time The task is one of exceptional difficulty, and the statistics show that 
in the carly da ot the allies’ efforts to intercept all the commerce of | a great volume of imports intended for the enemy must have passed 
{ nemy,. when they found it necessary to hold up certain cargoes of | through adjacent neutral countries during the war. As an instance, 


cotton on their way to Sweden, it transpired that though the quays and | the imports of lard into Sweden during the year 1915 may be taken. 
{! warehouses of Gothenburg were congested with cotton, there was }| In that year the total import of lard into Sweden from all sources was 
! the spinners in Sweden. 9,318 tens, of which no less than 9,029 tons came from the United 


rone available for the se of 





Siates. fa the three years before the war, 1911-15, the annual aver 
import of the same article was only 888, of which 638 tons came from 
the United States. It is difficult to believe that the requirements of 
Sweden in respect of lard, even when every allowance is made for possi 
ble diversions of trade due to the war, could suddenly have increased 
more than tenfold in 1915. The inference, indeed, irresistil that 
the greater part of these imports must have had another and an enemy 
destination, 





is ple 


27. It may readily be conceded that the efforts to intercept enemy 
commerce passing through neutral countries can not fail to produce 
Some soreness and dissatisfaction. Ilis Majesty’s Government have 
therefore spared no pains in their endeavor to mitigate the incon 
venience which must inevitably be occasioned to neutral traders. In 





yuursiunece of this object they are resorting to the policy of ascertain 
ng the total requirements of the country concerned, and intercepting 
such imports as may be presumed, because they are in excess of those 
requirements, to form no part of the normal trade of the country, and 
therefore to be destined for the enemy. 

28. The total net imports of a particular commodity by any country 
in normal times gives a satisfactory index to its requirement and 
where these are provided for on a generous scale, suitable allowance 






being made for the commercial dislocation inseparable from a siate of 
war, it not unfair, after 18 months of war and in the light of the 

ence which has now been gained, to invite the prize court to 
regard with suspicion further consignments of any kind of goods of 
which the imports have already exceeded a figure ample to satisfy the 


country’s requirements. 


It ought not to be difficult to_arrive at a satisfactory understand 


ing with all parties on the subject, as the official statistics afford in 
formation not only as to the quantities of particular commodities rv 
quired Ly neutral countries, but also of the sources from which they ar 
usualiy obtained. Arrangements of this nature will be of great service 
in removing the friction and misunderstanding which now arise, as it will 


neutral countries form an idea oft 


to 





help the commercal elasses in the 


the limits within which their trading operations are not likely to en 
counter dfficulty. 

30. The adoption of such a. system, although not unattended by diffi 
culty, bas been greatly facilitated by agreements made with the or 
ganizations which control imports in the neutral countries, as well as 


by arrangements with 
the inte concerned 
neutral countries. llis 


some of the shipping lines, and with several of 
in the import of particular commodities from 
Majesty's Government intend to avail them 


sts 





selves of every opportunity which may present itself in order to bring 
about a more extended adoption of this equitable system. 

31. Moreover, the fact that a neutral country adjacent to the enemy) 
territory is importing an abnormal quantity of supplies or commodities, 
of which her usual imports are relatively small, of which the enemy 


stands in need, and which are known to pass from that neutral country 
to the enemy, by itself an element of proof on which the prize { 
would be justified in acting, unless it rebutted by evidence 


is coul 
is 


to the 





contrary. Hostile destination being a question of fact, the cou hould 
take all the relevant circumstances into consideration in arriving at its 
decision, and there seems to be no reason in principle for limiting the 
facts at which the court is entitled to look in a case of this kind 
32. The second section of the United States note (pari iphs 16-24 

deals with the validity of the measures against enemy commer which 
were embodied in tl British Order in Council of March 11, 1915, and 
in the French decree of March 15, and maintains that these measures 
are invalid because they do not comply with the rules which have been 
gradually evolved in the past for regulating a blockade of enemy ports, 
and which were summarized in concrete form in articles 1-21 of the 





Declaration of London, 





o3. These rules can only be applied to their full extent to a blockade 
in the sense of the term as used in the Declaration of London Liis 
Majesty's Government have already pointed out that a blockade which 
was limited to the direct traflic with enemy ports would in this case 
have but little, if any, effect on enemy commerce, German being so 
placed geographically that her imports and exports can pass through 
neutral ports of access as easily as through her own. Lowe wit 
the spirit of the rules His Majesty’s Government and their allies hav 
loyally complied in the measures they have taken to intercept German 
imports and exports. Due notice bas been given by the allies of the 
measul they have taken, and goods which were shipped or contracted 
for before the announcement of the intention of the allies to detain a}! 
commerce on its way to or from the enemy countries have been treated 
with great liberality The objects with which the usual declaration and 























notification of blockade are issued have therefore been fully achieved. 

gain, the effectiveness of the work of the allied fleets under the orde 
referred to is shown by the small number of vessels which escape tl 
allied patrols, It is doubtful whether there has ever been a b kade 
where the ships which slipped through bore so small a proportion to 
those which were intercepted. 

34. The measures taken by the allies are aimed at preventing com 
moditi of any kind from reaching or leaving Germany, and not merely 
at preventing ships from reaching or leaving German ports. Lis Ma 
esty’s Government do not feel, therefore, that the rules set out in t 
United States note need be discussed in detail The basis and the jus 
tification of the measures which the allies have taken were d t with 
at length in Sir FE. Grey’s note of July -25, and there is no need to 
repeat what was there said. It need only be added that the rul ap 
plic to a blockade of enemy ports are strictly followed by the $ 
in ea where they apply, as, for instance, in the blockades \ h hav 
be declared of the Turkish coast of Asia Minor or of the coast line of 
G nan Kast Africa. 

35. Some further comment is perhaps necessary upon the statements 
made in paragraph 19 of the United States note. where it is said that 
because German coasts are open to trade with Scandinavi countric 
the measures of the allies fail to comply with the rule that a blockad 
must be effective it is no doubt true that commerce from Sweden 
and Norway reaches German ports in the Baltic in the same way that 
commerce Still passes to and from Germany across the land frontiers of 
adjacent States, but this fact does not render the measure which 
France and Great Britain are taking against German trade the less 
justifiable. Even if these measures were judged with strict reference 
to the rules applicable to blockades, a standard by which, in their view, 
the measures of the allies ought not to be judged, it must be remem 
bered that the passage of commerce to a blockaded area across a land 
frontier or across an inland sea has never been held to interfere with 
the effectiveness of the blockade. If the right to intercept commerce 
on its way to or from a belligerent country, even though it may enter 
that country through a neutral port, be granted, it is difficult to see 
why the interposition of a few miles of sea as well should make any 


difference, 


If the doctrine of continuous voyage may rightly be ap- 
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age plied to goods going to Germany through Retterdam, on what ground 





can it be contended that it not equally applicable to goods with a 
Similar destination passing through some Swedish port and across the 


is 






















































































Baltic or even through neutral waters only In any case, it must be 
remembered that the number of ships reaching a blockaded area is not 
the only test as to whether it is maintained effectively. The best proot 
of the thoroughness of a blockade is to ve found in i results. This 
is the test which Mr. Seward, in 1863, when Secretary of State, main- 
tained should be applied to the blocka: of the Confederate States. 
Writing to Mr. Dayton, the United States minister in Paris, on the Sth 
of March, he said: Dut the true test of the efficiency of the blockade 
will be found in its results. Cotton commands a price in Manchester 
and in Rouen and Lowell four times greater than in New Orleans, 
> * * Judged by this test of results, I am satisfied that there never 
was a more effective blockade. Similar language w in th 
dispatch to Mr. Adams in London. The great rise in pri ) 
of many articles most necessary to the enemy in the prose tion of the 
present war must be well known to the United States Governn 
36. Attention is drawn in the same paragraph to the fact that tto 
has since the measures announced on the 11th of March been 
to be contraband, and this is quoted as an admission th ) 
is ineffective to prevent shipments of cotton from 1 ng ‘ 
countries, The reason for which cotton was declared e conti | 
is quite simplk Goods with an enemy destination are not, und ! 
order in council, subject to condemnation thev are restored to t 
owner Evidence accumulated that it was only for military purj $ 
that cotton was being employed in Germany All cotton was laid ut 
embar and its use in the textile factories was prohibited except in 
very special ises or by military permission In theSe circumstar 
it was right and proper that cotton with an enemy destination should 
” subjected to condemnation and not merely prevented from passing 
and it was for this reason that it was declared to b ‘ontraband TY 
amount of cotton reaching the enem uuntry has probably not een 
affected in the least by its bei made contraband on the 20th of A 
gust, as supplies from overseas had been cut off effectually before tt 
date. Even the Konfektioniir, a German technical paper, dealing th 
the textile industry, admitted in its issue of the Ist of July that not a 
gram of cotton had feund its wa nto Germa for the preceding fou 
. Before leaving the question of the validity of the measures which 
e aml Great Britain ha taken against enem ome ! 
ence must be made to the tatement made in the thirty-third p 
of th ted States note that the curtailment of neut “right 
these m ures, which are admittedly retaiiaton 1 the ! 
can not be admitted. His Majesty's Go req to 
admit the prineiple that to the extent that these yure ’ ' 
tory they are illegal It is true that these measure ‘ o I 
and necessitated by the illegal and unjustifiable pro I | 
the German Government on the 4th of February, 1915. const t t! 
waters rounding Great Britain, tncluding the wl Iinglish Ch 
nel, a “war zone,” into which neutral vessels would penetrate t t} . 
peril, and in which th were liable to be sunk at ! 
mation was accompanied by a memorandum alleging th mm 
of internationai law by Great Britain justilied the reta es 
of the German Government owing to the acquiescence ¢ in 
the action of this ntry The legitim of the . F 
measures was thus admitted by the German though a 
Covernment and their allies strongly deny the facts up ’ 
arguinents were based But although th measure 1 ha l 
provoked by the illegal conduct of the enemy, they do t in reality 
conflict with any general principle of international law human 
or civilization: they are enforced with msideratior ia ne l 
countries, and are therefore juridically sound and valid 
38. The more abstract question of the seit ’ } ures of t 
taliation adopted by one belligerent against his opp nt it a ! 
neutrals aiso, is one of which His Majesty's Governme: h 
ssion might well be deferred It is a subject of considerable diffi 
culty and complexity, but His Majesty’s Government are surpt to 
notice that the Government of the States seem to regard all such 
measure of retaliation in war as 1 gal if they sh ld i ' 
flict injury upon neutrals The advantage ¥v h h 4 D 
would give to the determined law ker weuld » great that Itis 
Majesty Government ive that it \ ? end if 
to th conscience OL lbs Ke l i pl n bt t 
ome belligerent scatters mul on the trad rout i » i ir 
destroy the comme! 0 his ener 1 wi n 
and calculated to inflict injury uy ! { v . 
belligerents—what is 1 l rent » a Is 1 D 
meeting in any way this lawless attack upon hi his ener i 
Majesty's Government in m nt hat he is n I \ 
retalintion to scatter mines In his t ‘ 1 tl ‘ } l , 
interferes with n right Or i ‘ ‘ 
Suppose that at Kom 1 to prevent his ter? ng ‘ 
of by one of the vere s fo varlike purpos o he t 
thi her llig nt a ¢ int im ay? It hd t 
true view t be that each | rent i titled to ir ¢ 
illowed tor ‘t his ener ym terms of eq l erty of a on I 
of them is ed to make an attack pon th tl recent 
n ral righ is op} t ist he lowed ty iy 
‘ ng the s rele, r should he in that d to tl 
tion of measures precisely ident with those of his op] 
a l t! | tio of the I te.) S t not ‘ { 
tion of the means of redt v to U1 1 Stat 
for any i y or loss which the I is tl f 
iti abl xerceis ; lige t righ ‘ | ' 
tion put f yard in these 7 re! . . t} no 
obligation I {1 ine | v ! nia i 
damnified by the naval o} ti t ts to 
priz courts fol d 7 t pri t 
municipal ¢ nents whi imadiz upon t \ 
question which ft s° individuals wish to rai i ‘ 
enactments when tested by tl nons of internation . 
10. These arguments seem founded on a f 
the sitnation and to overlook all that vy 1 i S BK. ¢ 
of the 23d of July on this s j | t t ’ 
decisions given by Lord 8S vell s it in ¢ 
court has jurisdiction to ] no hi ion ¢ 
the United States note indicates, viz: WV { 
to the naval forces issued | Ilis Ma ‘ t 
with those principle internation ‘ . tn 
apply in deciding cases between ptor ! ’ ! 
if satisfied that the order is 1 stent wv t | ) to 
decline to enforce it The jurisdiction of t t (ren 
Britain therefore affords every facility to a l 1 State ' 
whose goods are detained and d t with under tl order in coun of 




















th of Mare o take his ease to the prize court and there claim 
the ord hich the naval authorities have acted is invalid 
ul that its enfe nent entitl him to redress and compensation. 

| mutters, it is true, that the prize court is bound by the 
miuniciy ‘ ents of its own country. It is the territorial sovereign 
‘ the court and who therefore determines the matters which 
lental to its establishment. His Majesty's Government have 
pointed out that each country determines for itself the pro- 
‘ hich its prize courts shall adopt; but certainly under the 
syst ind His Majesty’s Government were under the impres- 

n that in this matter the United States had taken the same course 































substantive law which the court applies as between captor and 
imant consists of th ules and principles of international law, and 
he municipal legislation of the country. If reference is made to 
f the R very (6 ¢ Rob., 341), it will be seen that Lord 
ill refused to enf e in the ize court against a neu the 
ish navigati 
Sir FE. Gr ! f the d y was intended to make 
int clear nd ) r from h i nded to “ give the impr 
it if M Government do not ly upor 
net i Majesty’s Government wish to lay str fact 
! t tl t that no encroachment hould be the 
risdict mpetence of th rice urt they 
I 
1 re t es where a question may the 
{ ord or inst tions on which naval actior s based, 
juen zive rise to claims for compensation on be- 
1 luals } onsider they have suffered unjustly from the 
e of rights jure belli, as, for instance, from the delay in releas- 
it ps, « so forth Ilis Majesty’s Government desire there- 
to re vhat was said in Sir FE. Grey’s note of the 10th of Febru 
tliat Rr pri court rules give the court ample jurisdiction 
vith a claims for compensation by a neutral arising from the 
in vi hip or goods by the naval forces. 
lis Majesty’s Government attach the utmost importance to the 
inulmtenance of the rule that when an effective mode of redress is open 
t ndividuals in the courts of a civilized country by which they can 
dequate itisfaction for any invasion of their rights recourse 
t be 1 to tl mode of redress so provided before there is any 
) fe plomatic action. This is the course which His Majesty’s 
CGovernm« ve a 1 themselves endeavored to follow in previous 
irs i h Grea tain has been neutral, and they have done so 
I u i he only principle which is correct in theory and which 
I wit j ice and impartiality between the more powerful and 
the weaker nations. To that principle His Majesty's Government pro- 
ses te dhere now that they are themselves the belligerent and that 
s azainst them that the claims are advanced. 
i Inquiry has been made into the four cases of the Magicienne, 
the Don José, t Labuan, and the Sazron, mentioned in the United 
tates note (paragraph 27) as instances during the American Ciyil War 
re His Majesty’s Government put forward, through the diplomatic 
inel, claims for damages for seizure and detention of British ships 
i to have been made without legal justification. In two of these 
tances it is said at the time the demands were made the cases were 
before the American prize courts for adjudication. The results of the 
wuiry are contained in an appendix to this note. The cases have 
there been dealt with in some detail because they are cited as indicating 
that it was the practice of Her Majesty’s Government during the 
American Civil War to claim, through the diplomatic channel, damages 
or izures of British ships alleged to have been made without legal 
istification rhe cases do. in faet, establish the very proposition for 
ich his M v's Government are now contending, viz: That in the 
ise where he prize court has power to grant relief there is no 


ting forward claims through the diplomatic channel In 




































two of ses the United States Government themselves discon 
tinued the prize court proceedings and admitted the right to compensa- 
tion, and in the others they maintained the jurisdiction of the prize 
ourt, and His Majesty’s Government acquiesced. 
E 6. The statements contained in paragraph 31 of the United States 
e have led to a careful review of the practice which is now followed 
i the British irts with regard to vessels and zoes which are 
released It has been ascertained that in the case of vessels brought 
n for examination and allowed to proceed without discharging any 
part of their cargo no dues are charged. Where part of the cargo 
is discharged and passes into the jurisdiction of the prize court, the 
terms of the release are, of course, subject to the control of the court, 
and His Majesty Government are therefore hardly in a position to 
vive any defir W the incidence of the 
I ind ay neurred Ir ral, 
I th 1 cas are l and it 
t I th: » sufficient grounds for r § ure, no 
har l ipon ihe own Tl tatement that 
of the put forward claims for compensation are 
( as a lition of release is s ely accurate, but they are 
I ar to é that such waivers Id be a hardship to the 
owners of the goods released. In these reumstances His Majesty’s 
Government will abstain from exacting any such undertakings in 
ire, and will not enforce those which have already been given. 


7. Attached to the United States note are voluminous appendices 


ontaining lists of various vessels of all nationalities whose cargoes 
have been examined the naval forees of the allles. These lists are 


Ty 
a strong testimony to the vigor and effectiveness with which 


the naval 




















are carrying out the measur which the allies have deemed it 
n¢ iry to take against the commerce of their enemies. Perhaps 
the most striking conclusion which can be drawn frem these lists is 
the rapid with which the vessels are released and the very small 
amount of lo onvenience to which they are, as a rule, exposed, 
48. Into the fa of each particular case His Majesty’s Government 
feel sure the Government of the United States will agree that there 
is no need for them to enter, for the lists comprise only ships dealt 
with by the British authorities; no corresponding lists are given of 
tho dealt with by the French forces, and a detailed examination of 
these case would be of no assistan« in explaining the general prin- 
ciples which are being followed and which are common to both the 
alti Furthermore, any discussion of the cases in this note might 
prejudice the chances of the claimants of recovering compensation 
through the prize court in cases where they consider that they are 
entitled to redress. 
49. Finally His Majesty’s Government desire to assure the United 


States Government that they will continue their efforts to make the 
exercise of what they conceive to be their belligerent rights as little 
burdensome to neutrals as possible. Some suggestions have already 
been referred to in this note which, it is believed, would have that 
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effect, and they are quite ready to consider others. For instance, they 
have already appointed an impartial and influential commission to ex- 
amine whether any further steps could be taken to minimize the delays 
involved in the present methods of dealing with neutral vessels. Again, 
it has been suggested that it would be a great commercial convenience 
if neutral shippers knew, before they made arrangements for ship 
Space and for financing their consignments, whether they would be 
held up by belligerent patrols. A scheme is already in operation which 


al « ‘ 
ought to succeed in accomplishing this object Other suggestions of a 
like nature might perhaps be made, and the allied Governments would 


be prepared to give favorable consideration to any proposal for the 
alleviation of the position of neutrals, provided that the substantial 
effectiveness of the measures now in force against enemy commerce 


would not be thereby impaired. 

50. His Majesty’s Government are of opinion that it is 
gations that the allles and the neutrals concerned 
the removal of the difficulties now ountered rather than to abrupt 
changes either in the theory or application of a policy based upon ad- 
miited principles of international law carefully adjusted to the altered 
conditions of modern warfare. Some of the changes which have been 
advocated would, indeed, if adopted in their entirety, render it impos- 
sible for the allies to persist with effect in their endeavors to deprive 


to such miti- 
should look for 


the enemy of the resources upon which he depends for the presecution 
of operations carried on both by land and sea with complete di gard 
f the claims of humanity; for instance, the practice of visiting ex- 
clusively at sea, instead of in port, vessels reasonably suspected of 


carrying supplies to the enemy, or, again, the adoption of the principle 
that goods notoriously destined for the enemy may not be intercepted 
if they happen to be carried by a neutral vessel and addressed to a 
neutral consignee could not faii to have this result. 
51. His Majesty’s Government have noted with 

intimation contained in the concluding passages 





sincere satisfaction 


ti of the United 








States note of the intention of the United States to undertake the task 
of championing the integrity of neutral rights. The first act of this 
war was the unprovoked invasion by the enemy of neutral territory 

that of Belgium—-which he was solemsly pledged by treaty to protect, 
The occupation of this territory was accompanied by abominab! 1cts 
of cruelty and oppression in violation of all the accepted rules of war, 
atrocities the record of which is available in published documents: the 
disregard of neutral rights has since been extended to naval warfare 
by the wanton destruction of neutral merchant ships on the high seas, 
regardless of the lives of those on board. In every theater and in 
each phase of the war has been visible the same shocking disregard 


of innocent 
would 


by the eneny of the rights 
His Majesty’s Government 


persons 
welcome any 


and neutral 
combination of 


pec ples 
neutral 












nations, under the lead of the United States, which would exert an 
effective influence to prevent the violation of neutral riznts, and they 
can not believe that they are their allies have much to fear from 
any combination for the protection of those rights which tak an 
impartial and comprehensive view of the conduct of this war and 
judges it by a reasonable interpretation of the generally accepted 
provisions of international law and by the rules of humanit at 


have hitherto been approved by the civilized world. 


APPENDIX. 


‘ MAGICIENNE,” THE DON 
THE “ SAXON.” 


CASES OF THE m JOS£,” THE “LABUAN,” AND 


1. The Magicienne was captured on the 27th of January, 1863, about 
100 miles from the Cape Verde Islands, while on a voyage to Matamoras. 
She was taken to Key West and relesed on March 2, the distrie at 
torney of the United States stating that he could nothing in the 
depositions, invoices, and other papers on which to base a demand for 


see 


condemnation or even for a certificate of probable cause of seizure. 
On April 3 Lord Lyons was instructed to ask for compensation, and 
did so in a note to Mr. Seward, dated April 22. In reply, Mr. Seward 
admitted that compensation ought to be made. The course of procedure 


suggested by Mr. Seward was adopted, and ultimately the compensation 








was fixed at $8,645. No suggestion was made that any other mode 
of redress was open to the injured party or that it was not a case where 
compensation should be asked for through the diplomatic channe! On 
the contrary, the admission that the seizure was illegal was m by 
the United States, and Mr. Seward himself admitted that compensation 


should be made. 

2. The Don José a small British schooner 
was captured on July 1863, off Cuba, when on a 
She was released on July 15 because the district 


of 325 


voyage 
attorn« 


was 
» 


tons, which 
to Habana. 
y wis unable, 








n examination of the ship’s papers and of the depositions of the wit- 
nesses, to find any grounds on which to file a libel against the vessel. 


On January 2, 1864, Lord Lyons wrote a note to Mr. Seward, pointing 


out that the seizure appeared to have been one of a very unjustifiable 
character, and saying that he hoped that the United States Government 
would have no difliculty in admitting that compensation was due. 
Mr. Seward, in his reply, admitted that the case seemed to be a strong 
one On May 18 Lord Lyons again pressed for compensation, and based 
his claim upon the ground that the United States law officer could 
find no ground for bringing the case before the prize court, and that 


had come 
costs and 
consideration. 


the case 
awarded 
attentive 


be presumed that the court, if 
in the execution of its duty, have 
Seward promised to give the matier 


it must 
would, 
Mr. 


before it, 
damages, 


He 


does not appear to have suggested that the claimant could himsclf 
have applied to the prize court_for compensation, or to have chal- 
lenged the point urged by Lord Lyons that it was the failure of the 
United States authorities to bring the case before the prize court 


which deprived the court of the opportunity of awarding redress. 


3. The case of the Labuan gave rise to a voluminous diplomatic 
correspondence. She was a British steamer which was seized by the 
United States steamer Portsmouth on February 1, 1862, when lying 


off the mouth of the Rio Grande within the limits of the port of 
Matamoros and probably therefore within the territorial waters of 
Mexico. She had landed a cargo of British goods and was loading a 


cargo of cotton and other articles. Copies of the reports which Lord 
Lyons had received as to this case were given to Mr. Seward privately 
with a suggestion that the United States Government might perhaps 
think it advisable to release the vessel and give her compensation with- 
out subjecting the vessel to judicial proceedings. In another unofficial 
communication Mr. Seward admitted that a perusal of the information 


in the Navy Department had not satisfied him that the eapture was 
legal, but preferred that nothing should be done until a judicia! de- 
cision had been given. The official eorrespondence that ensued dealt 


mainly in its earlier stages with the contention urged by Her Majesty's 
the United States Government were going to 


Government that unless 
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maintain that the capture was justifiable and valid, it was unreason- 
ible to expose the parties interested to the delay and the expense of 
judicial proceedings. The United States Government, however, in- 
sisted that the cast must take its course in the prize court, and in the 
circumstances Iler Majesty’s Government could only acquiesce The 
trial took place on May 20 in the district court at New York, when 
the immediate release of vessel and cargo was ordered, and the ques- 
tion of damages against the captors reserved for consideration. The 
subsequent official correspondence was occupied chiefly with the de- 
lays in getting the damages assessed. As early as April 9, 1863, Mr. 
Seward wrote to Lord Lyons a note reviewing the whole correspondence, 
in which he said, ‘I freely admit that I believe the claimants entitled 
to damages and cost,’ but he maintained that it was regular and legal 
to wait for the court to decree them, and that the court would decide 
the question with more exact justice than could the executive Gov- 
ernment. The period which elapsed before the prize court dealt with 
the damages payable certainly justified the complaints which Lord 
Lyons was instructed to make, for the decree awarding $141,902 was 
not issued until March, 1868, more than six years after the capture, 
nor was the sum paid until a further period of over two years had 
elapsed 

4. The case of the Savon also gave rise to a voluminous diplomatic 
correspondence, but I am at a loss to know what ground there can 
be for citing the action of Her Majesty’s Government in this case as a 
precedent for maintaining the right of a Government to ignore the 
prize court and to claim compensation through the diplomatic channel. 
The Sazon was seized on October 29, 1863, by the U. 8. 8. Vanderbilt 
while lying at anchor off Penguin Island, on the coast of South 
Africa. Some confusion occurred at the time of capture, and the 
mate of the Savon was shot dead by an officer of the Vanderbilt. The 
vessel was sent to New York, and arrived there on December 22. Some 
doubt seems to have arisen as to why the vessel had been captured, 
and Lord Lyons was instructed by Lord Russel early in 1864 to ask 
the United States Government either to direct the immediate release 
of the Savon, with proper compensation to the owners, or at least to 
explain the ground on which her seizure and detention were sup- 
posed to be justified. Meanwhile further information had come into 
the possession of Her Majesty’s Government, and on February 15 
Lord Lyons was instructed on the advice of the law officers of the 
Crown, that Her Majesty’s Government saw no ground for seeking to 
withdraw the case from the jurisdiction of the prize court. On March 
7 Judge Bettes, in the district court at New York, decreed the restitu- 
tion of the vessel and cargo free of all costs, charges, and expenses, 
reserving for future consideration the question of probable cause of 
seizure. Lord Lyons was subsequently informed that Her Maje ty’s 





Government saw no reason to complain of this sentence. They under- 
stood the question of damages still to be open, but they were not pr 
pared to say that, if these should be refused, they would, in_ th 
peculiar circumstances of the case, be any necessity for an ici 
complaint on their part. The only suggestion whcih Her Majesty’ 
Government made through the diplomatic channel as to payment of 
compensation was a request that some relief might be granted to tl 
tl 





widow of the mate of the Sawon who was shot by an 
Vanderbilt, but the request was refused with asperity. 


On the 10th of May our Government addressed a communica- 
tion to England to inquire whether it had decided “ to repudiate 
their promise respecting the treatment of these vessels which in 
good faith has been relied on by this Government.” 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 10, 1916 

EXcCELLENCY: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your ex 
cellency’s nete ef April 22. 1916, in which you refer to the fact that 
your Govegnment, in December last, promised not to detain certain ves- 
sels belonging to the American Transatlantic Co. unless they should 
carry contraband pending the decision of the British prize court in the 
cases of the steamer Hocking and the steamer Genesee, which also be 
long to this company, and in which you state that Sir Edward Grey 
has instructed you to inform me that the vessels which have not been 
seized can no longer enjoy immunity from seizure unless certain assur- 
ances respecting their use are given by the company. 

These vessels are owned by an American corporation organized under 
laws which presumably are similar to British laws respecting incor- 
poration. In the name of this corporation these vessels were registered 
under the American flag, in accordamee with laws which, it is under- 
stood by this Government, are similar to British laws governing regis- 
tration of vessels under the British flag. Under the laws of the United 
States the American Transatlantic Co. is regarded as a citizen of the 
Uniied States and must doubtless be so regarded in accordance with 
the custom of uations. 

British prize court decisions in relation to the ownership of different 
kinds of property, including vessels, appear to make it clear that a 
British corporation is British in character regardless of what the po 
litical nationality of its shareholders may be. 

This Government has observed that in a recent case a British prize 
court, applying an apparently well-established rule, condemned a vessel 
flying the German flag and refused an application of neutral claimants 
to establish that they were the beneficial owners of the vessel, owning 
the entire capital stock of the nominal owners, a subsidiary concern 
established according to the laws of Germany. The court ruled that 
the fact sought to be proved would not benefit the claimants. 

This Government has also observed that the British authorities have 
in several instances requisitioned vessels flying the British flag, al- 
though the entire beneficial interest in them was owned by American 
citizens, and in connection with requests on the part of such beneficial 
owners for the release of such vessels the British Government appar- 
ently has taken the position that the vessels, flying the British flag and 
being owned by British corporations, must, of course, be regarded as 
British and not as American vessels. 

_ Ht appears, therefore, from different cases of the character just men 
tioned that the British judicial and administrative authorities have, as 
a rule, attached no importance to beneficial ownership in determining 
the nationality of the vessels owned by corporate organizations, but 
have uniformly proceeded on the theory that nationality in each case 
must be determined by the flag the vessels fly or by their corporate 
ownership. 

On the other hand, the British authorities in now seeking to condemn 
the ships of the American Transatlantic Co., which are owned by an 
American corporation and fly the American fiag, on the ground, as 
they state, that they believe these vessels to be entirely, or to a large 
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extent, enemy owned, apparently attach great importance to beneficial 
ownership and no importance to the flag or corporate ownership. 

In this relation it should be observed that the company has presented 
to this Government evidence to show that all the company’s stock is 
owned by American citizens. This Government has no information that 
the stock is not so owned. 

Having in mind these and other facts as well as the applicable prin 
ciples of international law, the seizure of these vessels appeared to this 
Government arbitrary and unwarranted. However, after having in- 
formed the British Government to that effect, this Government decided 
to let the matter rest after receiving from the British Government a 
promise that they were, in the language of a note addressed by Sir 
Edward Grey to the American ambassador at London, “ willing not to 
capture the remaining ships of the company, unless they were found 
to be carrying contraband until the prize court has given a decision 
in the cases which are now pending, provided, of course, that the 
proceedings in court are not unduly prolonged by the defendants.” The 
owners of the vessels have informed the department that thev have 
complied strictly with the British Government’s conditions, and the 
department has no information to the contrary. 

If any one of these vessels should carry contraband, the British 
Government would be warranted in exercising their belligerent right 
to detain such vessel. But the carrying of contraband by one of these 
vessels would, of course, furnish no legal justification for interference 


with other vessels carrying innocent cargoes, and the observance by 
the British Government of the express language of their promise re 
specting the immunity of these vessels would ent any such 
interference. 

I observe from your note that you have been instructed by Sir 
Edward Grey to inform me that “the immunity from capture at 


present enjoyed by the American Transatlantic Co.'s vessels can only 
be continued provided that an assurance is given by the company that 
the vessels will not trade with Scandinavia or Holland.” 

Under these circumstances, before giving further consideration to 
the matters referred to in your note I would like to be informed 
whether, as would appear from your note, it is the intention of the 


British Government to repudiate their promise respecting the treatment 
of these vessels which in good faith has heen relied on by this Gov 
ment and by the owners of these vessels 
I am, ete., 
Rost LANSIN 

The real significance of these incursions upon the commerci:l 
rights of neutrals upon the “high seas” was greatly «a 
centuated by the publication of the recommendations of the 


entente conference held in Paris in June, 1916, in the matte 











trade after the war. These resolutions ealled for (verse 
criticism from such men as Ambassador Francis, who declared 

re Was no reason why better commercial relations should 
not exist between us and European commercial nations, speak- 
ing especially for the trade with Russ Continuing, he said 

Phat end can net be accomplished, however, if the principk of 
resolutions of the economic conterence of the allies ; Pari June 
are confirmed and carried out 

rhose resolutions, while inspired by tt les to prevent a revival of 

momic supremacy, : it wel tt count S wil ! 
are at war are ll tive al tim 1 discriminat I ( 

W neutral countries, many of whic! ive been Ip] { 

ith requirements for successful pre nm « t wal nd 
n so doing have provided much materia! l ; 
vould not have been as successful as they hav ec! 

The idea that America ha xperienced nothing but benefit mm ti 
war is a mistake, and the charge that America desires to s the war 
continue because of the profits s leriv ha » little foundation that 
it needs no explanation or defense 

On March 30 another order in council 1 nity ing the declara 
tion of London in numerous details was promulgated. It was 
styled “The declaration of London order in council, 1916." On 
the 7th of July another order in conncil was announced ; 
follows: 

AMBASSADOR W. H, PAGE TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
No. 4181.] AMERICAN FP. MBASSY 
‘ m, Jul ] 

Sm: I bave the honor to inclose herewith, for the information of tl! 
department, a copy, in duplicate, of the text of an order in council dated 
the 7th instant, which has been received from the foreign office, called 
‘The maritime rights order in council, 1916,’ which effect hange 


in the rules hitherto adopted by the British Government to govern their 
conduct of warfare at sea during the present hostilitic 
There is also transmitted herewith a copy, in duplicate, of a memo- 
randum which has been drawn up by the British and French Govern 
ments explaining the grounds for the issue of the aforementione 
in council. 
I have, ete 


Wanrer Hixes P 


[Inclosure 1.] 
ORDER IN COUNCII 


At the court at Buckingham Palace, the Tth day of July, 1916 Present : 
The Kings Most Excellent Majesty in council! 


Whereas by an order in council dated the 20th day of August, 1914, 
His Majesty was pleased to declare that during the present hostilities 
the provisions of the declaration of London should, subject to certain 
additions and medifications therein specified, be adopted and put in 
force by His Majesty’s Government: 

And whereas the said declaration was adopted as aforementioned in 


common with His Majesty's allies; 

And whereas it has been necessary for [lis Majesty and for his allies 
from time to time to issue further enactments modifying the application 
of the articles of the said declaration ; 

And whereas orders in council for this purpose have been tssued by 
His Majesty on the 29th day of October, 1914, the 20th day of October, 
1915, and the 80th day of March, 1916; 

And whereas the. issue of these successive orders in council may have 
given rise to some doubt as to the intention of His Majesty, as also as 
to that of his allies, to act in strict accordance with the law of nations, 


the 


pow meg 
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and it is therefore expedient to withdraw the said orders so far as 
they are now in force; 

Now, therefore, His Majesty, by and with the advice of his privy 

nel pleased to order, and it is hereby ordered, that the declara- 
tiou of London order in council No, 2, 1914, and all orders subsequent 
thereto amending the said order are hereby withdrawn ; 

ind liis Majesty is pleased further to declare, by and with the advice 

his privy council, and it is hereby declared, that it is and always 
j been his intention, as it is and has been that of his allies, to exer- 

their beiligerent rights at sea in strict accordance with the law of 
ONS 5 

And whereas on ac int of the changed conditions of commerce and 
the diversity of practice doubts might arise in certain matters as to the 

ules which Ilis Majesty and his allies regard as being in conformity 
vith the laws of nations, and it is expedient to deal with such matters 
specifically ; 

It is hereby ordered that the following provisions shall be observed : 

(a) The hostile destination required for the condemnation of con- 
traband articles shall be presumed to exist, until the contrary is shown, 
if the goods are consigned to or for an enemy authority, or an agent 
of the enemy State, or to or for a person in territory belonging to or 
eccupied by the enemy, or to or for a person who, during the present 
hostilities, has forwarded contraband goods to an enemy authority, or 
un agent of the enemy State, or to or for a person in territory belong- 
ing to or occupied by the enemy, or if the goods are consigned ‘to 
order,” or if the ship’s papers do not show who is the real consignee 
of the goods, 

(b) The principle of continuous voyage or ultimate destination shall 
be applicable both in cases of contraband and of blockade, 

(c) A neutral vessel carrying contraband, with papers indicating a 
neutral destination, which, notwithstanding the destination shown on 
the papers, proceeds to an enemy port, shall be liable to capture and 
condemnation if she is encountered before the end of her next voyage. 


(d) A vessel carrying contraband shall be liable to capture and con- 
demnation if the contraband, reckoned either by value, weight, volume, 
or freight, forms more than half the cargo. 

And it is hereby further ordered as follows: 


(i) Nothing herein shall be deemed to affect the order in council of 


the 11th March, 1915, for restricting further the commerce of the 
enemy or any of His Majesty’s proclamations declaring articles to be 


contraband of war during the present hostilities. 
(ii) Nothing herein shall affect the validity of anything done under 
orders in council hereby withdrawn. 

(iii) Any cause or proceeding commenced in any prize court before 
the making of this order may, if the court thinks just, be heard and 
decided under the provisions of the orders hereby withdrawn so far as 
they were in force at the date when such cause or proceeding was 
commenced, or would have been applicable in such cause or proceeding 
if this order had not been made. 


the 


this order may be cited as ‘‘ The maritime rights order in council, 
1916.” 
And the lords commissioners of His Majesty’s treasury, the lords 


commissioners of the admiralty, and each of His Majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state, the president of the probate, divorce, and admiralty 
division of the high court of justice, all other judges of His Majesty’s 
prize courts, and all governors, officers, and authorities whom it may 
concern are to give the necessary directions herein as to them may 
respectively appertain, 

ALMERIC Firzroy, 


{Inclosure 2.] 
MEMORANDUM. 
At the beginning of the present war the allied Governments, in their 


anxiety to regulate their conduct by the principles of the law of 
nations, believed that in the declaration of London they would find a 
suitable digest of principles and compendium of working rules, They 


ordingly decided to adopt the provisions of the declaration not as 
itself possessing for them the force of law but because it seemed 
present in its main lines a statement of the rights and the duties 
of belligerents based on the experience of — naval wars. As 
the present struggle developed, acquiring a range fand character be- 
yond all previous conceptions, it became clear that ‘the attempt made 
at London in time of peace to determine not only the principles of law 
but even the forms under which they were to be applied had not pro- 
duced a wholly satisfactory result. As a matter of fact, these rules, 
while not in all respects improving the safeguards afforded to neutrals, 
do not provide belligerents with the most effective means of exercising 
their admitted rights. 

As events progressed, the Germanic powers put forth all their in 
genuity to relax the pressure tightening about them and to reopen a 


ace 
in 
to 


channel for supplies; their devices compromised innocent neutral com- 
merce and involved it in suspicions of enemy agency. Moreover, the 


manifold developments of naval and military science, the invention of 
new engines of war, the concentration by the Germanic powers of the 
whole body of their resources on military ends, produced conditions alto- 
gether differeat from those prevailing in previous naval wars. 

rhe rules laid down in the declaration of London could not stand the 
strain imposed by the test of rapidly changing conditions and tendencies 
which could not have been foreseen. 

The allied Governments were forced to recognize the situation thus 
created, and to adapt the rules of the declaration from time to time to 
meet these changing conditions, 

These successive modifications may perhaps have exposed the purpose 
of the allies to misconstruction; they have therefore come to the con- 
clusion that they must confine themselves simply to applying the his- 
toric and admitted rules of the law of nations. 

Che allies solemnly and unreservedly declare that the action of their 
warships, no less than the judgments of their prize courts, will con- 
tinue to conform to these principles ; that they will faithfully fulfi) their 
engagements, and in particular will observe the terms of all interna 
tional conventions regarding the laws of war: that mindful of the die- 
tates of humanity, they repudiate utterly all thought of threatening the 
lives of noncombatants ;*that they will not without cause interfere with 
neutral property ; and that if they should, by the action of their fleets, 
cause damage to the interests of any merchant acting in good faith’ 
they will always be ready to consider his claims and to grant him such 
redress as may be due. 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 7, 1916. 
Our Government’s first communication on the proposed “ black- 
list’? policy was made on July 19. After several communica- 


| 


| 





| of 


| condemns without hearing, without notice, and in advance, 
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tions on the subject the Government dispatched the following 
note, giving our position on the matter in controversy : 
THE ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE TO AMBASSADOR W. H. PAGE. 
[Telegram. ] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 26, 1916. 

You are instructed to deliver to Sir Hdward Grey a formal note on 
the subject of the enemey-trading act, textually as follows: 

“The announcement that His Britannic Majesty’s Government 
placed the names of certain persons, firms, and corporations in the 
United States upon a proscriptive ‘blacklist’ and has forbidden all 
financial or commercial dealings between them and citizens of Great 
Britain, has been received with the most painful surprise by the people 
and Government of the United States, and seems to the Government of 
the United States to embody a policy of arbitrary interference with 
neutral trade against which it is its duty to protest in the most decided 
terms. 

“The scope and effect of the policy are extraordinary. British 
steamship companies will not accept cargoes from the proscribed firms 
or persons or transport their goods to any port, and steamship lines 
under neutral ownership understand that if they accept freight from 
them they are likely to be denied coal at British ports and excluded 
from other privileges which they have usually enjoyed, and may them- 
Selves be put upon the blacklist. Neutral bankers refuse loans to those 
on the list and neutral merchants decline to contract for their goods, 
fearing a like proscription. It appears that British officials regard the 
prohibitions of the blacklist as applicable to domestic commercial trans- 
actions in foreign countries as well as in Great Britain and her de- 
pendencies, for Americans doing business in foreign countries have been 
put on notice that their dealings with blacklisted firms are to be re 
garded as subject to veto by the British Government. By the same 
principle Americans in the United States might be made subject to 
similar punitive action if they were found dealing with any of their 
own countrymen whose names had thus been listed. 

“The harsh and even disastrous effects of this policy upon the trade 
of the United States and upon the neutral rights upon which it will 
not fail to insist are obvious. Upon the list of those proscribed and in 
effect shut out from the general commerce of the world may be found 
American concerns which are engaged in large commercial operations 
as importers of foreign products and materials and as distributors of 
American products and manufactures to foreign countries and which 
constitute important channels through which American trade reaches 
the outside world. Their foreign affiliations may have been fostered 
for many years, and when once broken can not easily or promptly be 
reestablished. Other concerns may be put upon the list at any time 
and without notice. It is understood that additions to the proscription 
may be made ‘ whenever on account of enemy nationality or enemy as- 
sociation of such persons or bodies of persons it appears to His 
Majesty expedient to do so.’ The possibilities of undeserved injury to 
American citizens from such measures, arbitrarily taken, and of serious 
and incalculable interruptions of American trade are without limit. 

“It has been stated on behalf of His Majesty’s Government that these 
measures were aimed only at the enemies of Great Britain and would 
be adopted and enforced with strict regard to the rights of neutrals 
and with the least possible detriment to neutral trade, but it is evident 
that they are inevitably and essentially inconsistent with the rights 
of the citizens of all nations not involved in war. The Government of 
the United States begs to remind the Government of His Britannic 
Majesty that citizens of the United States are entirely within their 
rights in attempting to trade with the people of the Governments of 
any of the nations now at war, subject only to well-defined international 
practices and understandings which the Government of the United 
States deems the Government of Great Britain to have too lightly and 
too frequently disregarded. There are well-known remedies and pen- 
alties for breaches of blockade, where the blockade is real and in fact 
effective, for trade in contraband, for every unneutral act by whomso- 
ever attempted. The Government of the United States can not consent 
to see those remedies and penalties altered or extended at the will of 


has 


| a Single power or group of powers to the injury of its own citizens or in 


derogation of its own rights. Conspicuous among the principles which 
the civilized nations of the world have accepted for the safeguarding 
the rights of neutrals is the just and honorable principle that 
neutrals may not be condemned nor their goods confiscated except 
upon fair adjudication and after an opportunity to be heard in prize 
courts or elsewhere. Such safeguards the blacklist brushes aside. It 
It is mani- 


| festly out of the question that the Government of the United States 
| should acquiesce in such methods or applications of punishment to its 


a 


citizens. 

“Whatever may be said with regard to the legality, in the view 
of international obligation, of the act of Parliament upon which the 
practice of the blacklist as now employed by His Majesty’s Government 
is understood to be based, the Government of the United States is con- 
strained to regard that practice as inconsistent with that true justice, 
sincere amity, and impartial fairness which should characterize thm 
dealings of friendly governments with one another The spirit of re- 
ciprocal trade between the United States and Great Britain, the privilege 
long accorded to the nationals of each to come and go with their 
ships and cargoes, to use each the other’s shipping, and be served each 
by the other’s merchants is very seriously impaired by arbitrary and 
sweeping practices such as this. There is no purpose or inclination on 
the part of the Government of the United States te shield American 
citizens or business houses in any way from the legitimate consequences 
of unneutral acts or practices ; it is quite willing that they should suffer 
the appropriate penalties which international law and the usage of 
nations have sanctioned; but His Britannic Majesty’s Government can 
not expect the Government of the United States to consent to see its 
citizens put upon an ex parte blacklist without calling the attention 
of His Majesty’s Government, in the gravest terms, to the many serious 
consequences to neutral rights and neutral relations which such an act 
must necessarily involve. It hopes and believes that His Majesty’s 
Government, in its natural absorption in a single pressing object of 
policy, has acted without a full realization of the many undesired and 
undesirable results that might ensue.” 


POLK. 
The clear indications of a purpose to ignore neutral rights 
by the controlling powers in the war in Europe induced the 
Congress at the close of the first session of the Sixty-fourth 
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Oongress to enact legislation to protect American rights. After 
many suggestions, some of which were very drastic, the revenue 
law of September 8, 1916, containing the following provisions 


was adopted: 


That whenever during the existence of a war in which the United 
States is not engaged the President shall be satisfied that there is 
reasonable ground to believe that under the laws, regulations, or prac 
tices of any country, colony, or dependency contrary to the law and 
practice of nations, the importation into their own or any other country, 
dependency, or colony of any article the product of the soil or industry 
of the United States and not injurious to health or morals is pre 
vented or restricted, the President is authorized and empowered to 
prohibit or restrict during the period such prohibition or restriction is 
in force the importation into the United States of similar or other 
articles, products of such country, dependency, or colony as in his 
opinion the public mterest may require; and in such case he shall 
make proclamation stating the article or articles which are pro- 
hibited from importation into the United States; and any person or 
persons who shall import, or attempt or conspire to import, or be con- 
cerned in importing, such article or articles into the United States 
contrary to the prohibition in such proclamation, shall be liable to a 
fine of not less than $2,000 nor more than $50,000, or to imprisonment 
not io exceed two years, or both, in the discretion of the court. The 
President may change, modify, revoke, or renew such proclamation in 
his diseretion. 

That whenever during the existence of a war in which the United 
States is not engaged the President shall be satisfied that there is 
reasonable ground to believe that any vessel, American or foreign, is, 
on account of the laws, regulations, or practices of a belligerent Gov- 
ernment, making or giving any undue or unreasonable preference or 
advantage in any respect whatsoever to any particular person, com 
pany. firm, or corporation, or any particular description of traffic in 
the United States or its possessions, or to any citizen of the United 
States residing in neutral’ countries abroad, or is subjecting any par- 
ticular person, company, firm, or corporation or any particular descrip- 
tion of traffic in the United States or its possessions, or any citizens 
of the United States residing in neutral countries abroad to any undue 
or unreasonable prejudice, disadvantage, injury, or discrimination in 
regard to accepting, receiving, transporting, or delivering, or refusing 
to accept, receive, transfer, or deliver any cargo, freight, or passengers, 
or in any other respect whatsoever, he is hereby authorized and em- 


powered, in his discretion, to direct the detention of such vessels by 


withholding clearance or by formal notice forbidding departure, and to | 


revoke, modify, or renew any such direction as in his opinion the public 
interest may require, 

That whenever during the existence of a 
States is not engaged the President 
reasonable ground to believe that 
tices of any belligerent 
American citizens are not 


war in which the United 
shall be satisfied that there is 
under the laws, regulations, or prac- 
eountry or Government American ships or 
neeorded any of the facilities of 





cohimeree | 


which the vessels or citizens of that belligerent country enjoy in the | 


United States or its possessions, or are not accorded by such bellig 
erent equal privileges or facilities of trade with vessels or citizens of 
any nationality other than that of such belligerent, the President is 
hereby authorized and empowered, in his discretion, to withhold clear- 
anee from one or more vessels of such belligerent country until such 
belligerent shall restore to such American vessels and American citi- 
zens reciprocal liberty of commerce and equal facilities of trade: or the 
President may, in his discretion, direct that similar privileges and 
facilities, if any, enjoyed by vessels or citizens of such belligerents in 
the United States or its possessions be refused to vessels or citizens of 
such belligerent; and im such case be shall make proclamation of his 
direction, stating the facilities and privileges which shall be refused, 
and the belligerent to whose vessels or citizens they are to be refused, 
and thereafter the furnishing of sueh prohibited privileges and facili- 
ties to any vessel or citizen of the belligerent named in such proclama- 
tion shall be unlawful; and he may change, modify, revoke, or renew 
such proclamation as in his opinion the public geod may require; and 
any person or persons who shall furnish or attempt or conspire to 
furnish or be concerned in furnishing or in the coneealment of furnish 
itig facilities or privileges to ships or persons contrary to the prohibi 
tion in sftth proclamation shall be liable to a fine of not less than 
$2,000 nor more than $50,000, or to imprisonment not to exceed two 
years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

In case any vessel which is detained by virtuc of this act shall 
depart or attempt to depart from the jurisdiction of the United States 
Without clearance or other lawful authority, the owner or master or 
persen or persons having charge or command of such vessel shall be 
severally liable to a fine of not less than $2,000 nor more than $10,000 
or to imprisonment not to exceed two years, or both, and, in addition, 
such vessel shall be forfeited to the United States. 

That the President of the United States is hereby authorized and 
empowered to employ such part of the land or naval forces of the 
United States as shall be necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
aet. 


Three months later, October 12, the British Government made 
formal reply. This reply clearly indicates the purpose of the 
i, : 
mistress of the seas to prove her primacy. 

THE BRITISH EMBAS 


No. 307.] 


sADOR TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
BRITISH EMBASSY, 
Washington, October 12, 1916. 
Sin: In conformity with instructions received from Viscount Grey, 
of Fallodon, His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, I haye the honor to transmit herewith copy of the memorandum 
(identic memorandum received from the French Embassy), agreed upon 
Dy II's Majesty’s Government and the French Government, embodying 
e joint reply of the allies to your note of May 24 regarding the 
examination of the matris. 
I have, etc., 
CECIL SPRING Rie 


[Inclosure—Translation.] 
CONPIDENTIAL, 


1. By a letter of May 24 last the Secretary of State of the United 


States was pleased to give the views of the American Government on 
the memorandum of the allied Governments concerning mails found on 
met 


hant ships on the high seas. 
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2. The allied Governments have found that their views agreed with 
those of the Government of the United States in regard to the postal 
union convention, whieh is recognized on «beth sides to be foreign to 
the questions now under consideration ; post parcel. respectively recog 
nized as being under the common rule of merchandise subject to the 
exercise of belligerent rights, as provided by international law; the 
inspection of private mails to the end of ascertaining whether they do 
not contain contraband goods, and, if carried on an enemy ship, whether 
they do not contain enemy property. It is clear that that inspection 
which necessarily implies the opening of covers so as to verify the 
contents could not be carried on on board without being attended with 


great confusion, causing serious delay to the mails, passengers, and 
cargees, and without causing for the letters in transit errors, losses, 
or at least great risk of miscarriage. That is the reason why the allies 
had mail bags landed and sent to centers provided with the necessary 


force and equipment for prompt and regular handling. in all this the 
allied Governments had no other object in view than to limit, as far 
as possible, the ineonvyenience that might result for innocent mails and 
neutral vessels from the legitimate exercise of their belligerent rights 
in respect to hostile correspondence. 

5. The Government of the United States acknowledges it agrees wita 
the allied Governments as to principles, but expresses certain divergent 


views and certain criticism as to the methods observed by the allies 
in applying these principles. 

4. These divergencies of views and criticisms are as follows: 

5. In the first place. according to the Government of the United 


States, the practice of the allied Governments is said to be contrary to 
their own declaration, in that, while declaring themselves unwilling to 


seize and confiscate genuine mails on the high seas, they would obtain 
the same result by sending, with or without their consent, neutral 
vessels to allied ports, there to effect the seizures and confiscations 


above referred to, and thus exercise over those vessels a more extensive 
belligerent right than that which is theirs on the high seas. According 
to the Government of the United States, there should be, in point of 
law, no distinction to be made between seizure of mails on the high 
seas, which the allies have declared they will not apply for the present, 
and the same seizure practiced on board ships that are, whether willingly 
or not, in an allied port. 

6. On this first point and as regards vessels summoned on the high 
seas and compelled to make for an allied port, the allied Governments 
have the honor to advise the Government of the United States that they 
have never subjected mails to a different treatment according as they 
were found on a neutral vessel on the high seas or on neutral vessels 
compelled to preceed to an allied port; they have always acknowledged 
that visits made in the port after a forced change of course must in 
this respect be on the same footing as a visit on the high seas, and the 
criticism formulated by the Government of the United States does not 
therefore seem warranted. 

7. As to ships which of their own accord call at allied ports it is 
important to point out that in this case they are really “ voluntarily ” 
making the call. In calling at an allied port the master acts, not on 
any order from the allied authorities, but solely carries out the instruec- 
tions of the owner; neither are those instructions forced upon the said 


owner. In consideration of certain advantages derived from the call 
at an allied port, of which he is at full liberty to enjoy or refuse the 
benefits, the owner instructs his captain to call at this or that port. 


He does not, in truth, undergo any constraint. In point of law the 
allied Governments think it a rule generally aceunaed particularly in 
the United States (United States ». Dickelman, United States Supreme 
Court, 1875 ; 92 U. 8S. Rep., 520; Scott’s cases, 264), that merchant ships 
which enter a foreign port thereby place themselves under the laws 
in force in that port, whether in time of war or of peace, and when 
martial law is in force {In that port. It is therefore legitimate in the 
case of a neutral merchant ship entering an allied port for the authori 
ties of the allied Governments to make sure that the vessel carries 
nothing inimical to their national defense before granting its clearance. 
It may be added that the practice of the Germans to make improper use 
of neutral mails and forward hostile correspondence, even official com- 
munications dealing with hostilities, under cover of apparently unof 
fensive envelopes mailed by neutrals to neutrals, made it necessary to 
examine mails from or to countries neighboring Germany under the 
same conditions as mails from or to Germany itself; but as a matter 
of course mails from neutrals to neutrals that do not cover such im- 
proper uses have nothing to fear. 

8. In the second place, according to the Government of the United 
States the practice now followed by the allied Governments is contrary 
to the rule of convention 11 of The Hague, 1907, which they declare 
their willingness to apply, and would, besides, constitute a violation of 
the practice heretofore followed by nations. 

9. In regard to the value to be attached to the eleventh convention 
of The Hague, 1907, it may first of all be observed that it only refers 
to mails found at sea and that it is entirely foreign to postal corre- 
spondence found on board ships in ports. Im the second place, from 
the standpoint of the peculiar circumstances of the present war the 
Government of the United States is aware that that convention, as 
stated in the memorandum of the allies, has not been signed or ratified 
by six of the belligerent powers (Bulgaria, Italy. Montenegro, Russia, 
Servia, and Turkey) ; that for that very reason Germany availed itself 


of article 9 of the convention and denied. so far as it wa yncerned, 
the obligatory character in these stipulations; and that for these 
several reasons the convention possesses in truth but rath doubtful 


validity in law. 

In spite of it all, the Allied Governments are guided in the case of 
mais found on board ships in ports by the intentions ly 3 
fested in the conferences of The Hague sanctioned in th 
convention 11, and tending to protect pacific and 
only. Mails possessing that character are forwarded 
circumstances permit. In regard to mails found o1 
Allied Governments have not for the present refus 
térms of the convention reasonably interpreted; but hav 
admitted and can not admit that there is therein final provision 
legally binding them, from which they could not possibly depart I 
Allied Governments expressly reserve to themselves th ight t io so 
in case effemy abuses and frauds, dissimulations, and dec ould 
make such a measure necessary. 

10. As for the practice previously followed b th i 
time of former wars, no general rule I sily 1 
prohibiting the belligerents from 
postal correspondence, the right of su 
and, the case arising, seizure and nil 
confers upon them in the matt 
torial waters and jurisdiction of the n ; 

11. On the high seas, under international law Fi, i 
ents to k and prevent transportation ther a which nentral 
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vessels may lend their cooperation and assistance to hostile operations 


of the enemy Now, as has long ago been obseryed (among othérs, 
Lord Stowell, in The Atalanta, 6 Robinson, 440, 1, English prize 
cases, 607; Scott's cases, 780), a few lnes of a letter delivered 


oO 
“un enemy may be as useful as or even more useful thah & cargo of See 
and ammunition to promote his war operations. Thé assistance ren- 
dered in such cases by the vessel carrying such a letter is as danger- 
ous for the other belligerents as the assistance resulting from the trans- 
portation of military cargoes. As a matter of fact, experience has in 
the course of the present war demonstrated the truth of this 
remark. Hostile acts which had been projected in mails have failed. 
langerous plots, from which even neutral countries are not safe at the 
hands of the enemy, were discovered in the mails and baffled. Finally 
the addressees of certain letters which the ailies had seen fit to 
respect have evidenced a satisfaction the hostile character of which 
removed every doubt as to the significance of those letters, 
12. The report adpoted by the Conference of The Hague in support 
convention 11 Jeaves little doubt as to the former practice in the 


matter: “The seizure, opening the bags, examination, confiscation if 
need be, in all cases delay or even loss, are the fate usually awaiting 
mail bags carried by sea in time of war.”’ (Second Peace Conference, 
acts and documents, vol. 1, p. 266,) 

is. The American note of May 24, 1916, invokes the practice fol 
lowed by the United States during the Mexican and Civil Wars; the 
practice followed by France in 1870; by the United States in 1898, 
by Great Britain in the South African War; by Japan and Russia 
in 1904; and now by Germany, 

l4. As regards the proceedings of the German Empire toward postal 
correspondence during the present war, the Allied Governments have 
informed the Government of the United States of the names of some 
of the mail steamers whose mail bags have been—not examined to be 
sure-—-but purely and simply destroyed at sea by the German naval 
authorities Other names could very easily be added—the very recent 
case of the mail steamer Hudikswall (Swedish) carrying 670 mail bags, 
muav be cited 

id. The Allied Governments do not think that the criminal habit of 
sinking ships, passengers, and cargoes, or abandoning on the high 
sens the survivors of such calamities is, in the eyes of the Government 
of the United States, any justification for the destruction of the mail 
bags on board: and they do not deem it to the purpose to make a com 
parison between these destructive German proceedings and the acts 
of the Allies in supervising and examining enemy correspondence. 

16. As to the practice of Russia and of Japan, it may be permitted 
to doubt that it was at variance with the method of the Allied Gov 
ernments in the present war, 

17. The imperial Russian decree of May 15-25, 1877, for the exer 


cise of the vight of visit and capture, provides, paragraph 7: “ 
lowing acts which are forbidden to 


The fol- 
neutrals are assimilated to contra- 


band of war; The carrying * * of dispatches and correspond. 
enee of the enemy.’” The Russian imperial decree of September 14, 
1904, reproduces the same provision. The procedure followed in re- 


gard to the mail steamers, and the prize decisions bear witness that 
public or private mails found on board neutral vessels were examined, 
landed, and, when occasion arose, seized. 

ik. Thus, in May and July, 1904, postal correspondence carried on 
ihe steamships Osiris (British) and Prine Heinrich (German) was ex- 
amined by the Russian cruisers to see whether it contained Japanese 
correspondence Thus, again, in July, 1904, the steamer Calchas 
(British) captured by Russian cruisers, had 16 bags of mail that had 
been shipped at Tacoma by the — authorities of the United States 


seized on board and landed and the prize court of Vladivostock ex- 
amined their contents, which it was recognized it could lawfully do, 
(Russian prize causes, p. 189.) 


19. As regards the practice of Japan, the Japanese rules concerning 
prizes, dated March 15, 1904, made official enemy correspondence, with 
certain exceptions, contraband of war. They ordered the examination 


of mail bags on mail steamers unless there was on board an official 
of the post office, making a declaration in writing and under oath that 
the bags contained no contraband; it was even added that no account 
should be taken of such a declaration if there existed grave suspicions. 
Qn the other hand, the Japanese prize court rules acknowledged the | 
power of those courts in the examination of prize cases to examine 
letiers and correspondence found on board neutral vessels (Taka- 
hashi, ‘‘ International Law Applied to Russo-Japanese War,” p. 568.) 


20. The French practice during the war of 1870 is found outlined in 
the naval instructions of July 26, 1870, under which official dispatches 
were 





on principle assimilated to contraband, and official or private let- | 


ters found on board captured vessels were to be sent immediately to | 
the Minister of Marine Subsequently the circumstances of war per 

mitted of the rule in additional instructions, under which, if the 
vessel to be visited was a mail steamer having on board an official of 
the post office of the Government whose flag she displayed, the visiting 
officer migat be content with that official’s declaration regarding the 

nature of the dispatches, 

“1. During the South African War the British Government was able 
to limit its intervention in the forwarding of postal correspondence 
and mails as far as the circumstances of that war allowed, but it did 
not cease to exercise its supervision of the mails intended for the 
enemy. 


22 As to the practice followed by the Government of the United 
States during the American Civil War, particularly in the Petérhoff 
, cited in the American memorandum of May 24, 1916, the following 
ructions issued in that ease by the Secretary of State of the United 
do not seem to imply anything but the forwarding of corre- 
spondence which has been found to be innocent: “‘I have, therefore, 
to recommend that in this case, if the district attorney has any evi- 
dence to show the mails are simulated and not genuine, it shall be 
submitted to the court; if there be no reasonable grounds for that be- 
lief, then that they be put on their way to their orlginal destination.” 
(Letter of Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, to Mr. Welles, Secretary of 
the Navy, April 15, 1868; VII Moore’s Dig., p. 482.) 

23. Finally, as regards the free transit granted to mails by the 
United States during the Mexican War, one may be allowed to recall 
the circumstances under which this proceeding was adopted. By a let- 
ter dated May 20, 1846, notified on the following 10th of July, the 
commander of the United States cruiser St. Mary, announced the block 


inst 
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os 


ade of the port of Tampico. Although that measure authorized, with- 
out a doubt, the seizure and confiscation of all correspondence for the 


blockaded port, the American naval authorities, on learning the cir 
cumstances of the case, declared “‘ neutral noncommercial mail packets 
are free to enter and deport,” and it was even added that “ Mexican 


boats engaged exclusively in fishing will be allowed to pursue their 
labor unmolested.” (British State Papers, vol. 35, 1846-47.) 


24. It seems difficult to compare the blockade of the port of Tampico 
in 1846 with the measures taken by the allies in the course of this war 
to reduce the economic resistance of the German Empire, or to find 
in the method then adapted by the United States a precedent which 
condemns the practice now put in use by the allied Governments. 

25. To waive the right to visit mail steamers and mail bags intended 
for the enemy seemed in the past (Dr. Lushington, ‘“ Nayal Prize Law,” 
Introd., p. 12) a sacrifice which could hardly be expected of belligerents. 
Whe allied Governments have again noted in their preceding memoran- 
dum how and why, relying on certain declarations of Germany, they 
had thorght in the course of the second peace conference of 1907 they 
could afford to waive that rigbt. They have also drawn the attention 
of the Government of the United States to tbe fraudulent use Germany 
hastened to make of this waiver of “he previous practices above men- 
tioned. 

26. After pointing to a certain number of specific cases where Amer- 
ican interests happened to be injured from the postal supervision exer- 
cised by the British authoritiss, for..1ing the subject of the special 
memorandum of the Government of His Majesty, dated July 20, 1916, 
the Government of the United States was pleased to make known its 
views as to what is to be and is not to be recognized as not possessing 
the character of postal correspondence. 

27. In this respect the Government of the United States admits that 
shares, bonds, coupons, and other valuable papers; money orders, 
checks, drafts, bills of exchange, and other negotiable papers, being the 
equivalent of money, may, when included in postal shipments, be con- 
sidered as of the same nature as merchandise and other property, and 
therefore be also subjected to the exercise of belligerent rights. 

28. Yet the American memorandum adds that correspondence, in- 
cluding shipping documents, lists of money orders, and documents of 
this nature, even though referring te shipments to or exports by the 
enemy, must be treated as mail and pass freely unless they refer to 
merchandise on the same ship that is liable to capture. 

29. As regards shipping documents and commercial correspondence 
found on neutral vessels, even in en allied port and offering no inter- 
est of consequence as affecting the war, the allied Governments have 
instructed their authorities not to stop them, but to see that they are 
forwarded with as little delay as possible. Mail matter of that nature 
must be forwarded to destination as far as practicable on the very ship 
on which it was found or by a speedier route, as is the case for certain 
mails inspected in Great Britain. 

380, As for the lists of money orders to which the Government of the 
United States assigns the character of ordinary mail, the allied Gov- 
ernments deem it their duty to draw the attention of the Government 
of th> United States to the following practical consideration : 

31. As a matter of fact, the lists of money orders maile@ from the 
United States to Germany and Austria-Hungary correspond to moneys 
ape in the United States and payable by the German and Austro- 

lungarian post offices. Those lists acquaint those post offices with the 
sums that have been paid there which in consequence they have to pay 
i» the addressees, In practice, such piyment is at the disposal of such 
addressees and is effected directly to them as scon as those lists arrive 
and withour the requirement of the individual orders having come into 
the hands of the addressees. These lists sre thus really actual money 
orders transmitted in lump in favor of several addressees, Nothing, 
in the opinion of the allled Governments, seems to justify the liberty 
granted to the enemy country so to receive funds intended to supply 
by that amount its financial resisting power. 

32. The American memorandum sees fit firmly to reeall that neutral 
and belligerent rights are equally sacred and must be strictly re- 
spected. The allied Governments, so far as they are concerned. wholly 
share that view. They are since rely s.\iving to avoid an encroachment 
by the e&ercise of their belligerent rights on the legitimate exercise of 
the rights of innocert neutral commerce, but they hold that it is their 
belligerent right to exercise on the high seas the supervision granted 
them by international law to impede any transportation intended to 
aid their enemy in the conduct of the war and to uphold his resistance. 


The rights of the United States as a neutral power can not, in our 
opinion, imply the protection granted by the Federal Government to 
shipments, invoices, correspondence, or communications in any shape 
whatever having an open or concealed hostile character and with a 


direct or indi‘ect hostilé destination. which American private persons 
can only effect at their own risk and peril. That is toe very principle 
which was expressly stated by the President of the United States in his 
neutrality proclamation. 

33. Furthermore, should any abuses, grave errors, or derelictions 
committed by the allied authorities charged with the duty of inspecting 


mails be disclosed to the Governments of France and Great Britain, 
they are now «s they ever were ready to settle responsibility therefor 
in accordance with the principles of law and justice which it never 


was and is not now their intention to evade. 


Aside from the controversy over commercial rights growing 
out of the British control of the seas, the dispute over the treat- 
ment of mails and telegraphic communication is important. This 
matter became the subject of diplomatic discussion, as shown 
by our communication, January 4, 1916: 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO AMBASSADOR W. H. PAGE, 
[Telegram, } 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Washington, January 4, 1916, 

Department advised that British customs authorities removed from 
Danish steamer Oscar Second 734 bags purcel mail en route from United 
States to Norway, Sweden, and Denmark; that British port authorities 
have removed from Swedish steamer Stockholm 58 bags parcel mail en 
route Gothenburg, Sweden, to New York; that 5,000 packages of mer- 
chandise, American property, have been seized by British authorities 
on the Danish steamer United States on her last trip to the United 
States; that customs authorities at Kirkwall, on December 18, seized 
597 bags of parcel mail from steamer Frederich VIII manifested for 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. Other similar cases might be men- 
tioned, such as that of the steamer Heligolav, Department inclined to 
regard parcel-post articles as subject to same treatment as articles 
sent as express or freight in respect to belligerent search, seizure, and 
condemnation. On the other hand, parcel-post articles are entitled to 


the usual exemptions of neutral trade, and the protests of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in regard to what constitutes the unlawful 
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bringin of ships fo earch in port, the illegality of sc 1 ] } 7 rd, ming fi ° 
nde by t Britain, and the impr per assumptio of ju i t i ! mcern a 
\ ror ipply to commerce 1 g Pa serv 1 i y carried thar { 
try 1 ot lities. Vl » | ig tl of | st | s 
{ | the ttention of the British Gove | It \ f 
rl Le} t is further informed that on r 23 e | prot Lil | i j i 
m incl ed mails and presumably ican | ( } 
nd consular pouches, from the United States to e Neth Is were Und d f { a 1s 
removed by British authorities from the Dutch steamer Ne imst ers Iris (Norwegian fi es iN 
dam: that on December 20 the Dutch vessel Noorder Dyl a } had the mail bags th ‘ 1 i 
prived at the Downs of American mail from the United States to Rottet high seas by the German naval a ) . i 


dam. and that these mails are still held by British authorities. Other | ence were censored by the German 
















































































simil instances could be mentioned, as the cases of the ste ‘S {| STaph herein Inciosed by way oO : 
Roiterdam and Noordam The department can not admit the right of fhe allied Governments unders at 
British authcritie to eize neutral vessels plying directly { en | G rman ( ernment whl ann { ! 
American and neutral European ports without touching at British | Such izures, declared that the said S t 
port to bring them into port, and, while there, to remove or censor warranted in its opinion, \ecordr to t In] ( G 4 
mails carried by them. Modern practice generally recognizes that mails | Ment, the Eleventh Convention of ‘I tl 
‘ire not to be censored, confiscated, or destroyed on high seas, even | ratified by all the powers at presen gaged in . 
when carried by belligerent mail ships. To attain same end by brings | applicable, . : 
ing such mail ships within British jurisdiction for purposes of search Minalls the supervision within f t t allies <« 
and tl! ubjecting them to local regulations allowing censorship of | Mush bag I Stea l n l 
mails can not be justified om the ground of national jurisdic ! In | ' itor i S 
enses where neutral mail ships merely touch at British ports, the d opes, a r of nt ! d 
partment believes that British authorities have no internati l right ry the ' Vv ». i 
to neve the sealed mails or to censor them on board on I or ind n 1) nd t I 
such ships never rightfully come into the custody of mail Highest ven i : : Ww i > i 
service, and that service is entirely without responsi y f their even | rupbel I same s xe} 
transit or safety the same on ma bags m J t i t 
As a result of British action, strong feeling is being aroused in this might J ( 1 to « nt m nothing t sponden t 
country on account of the loss of valuable letters, money orders, and <‘Duteb . las Pan’ ap Poot a. alate eins . ’ 
drafts, and foreign banks are refusing to cash American drafts owing | ‘ The f. BOs 18s CHAN vOS PAFcets Of Ml Se ae ee 
to the absence of any security that the drafts will travel safely in the | ..°" fe owlng letter from the German Lol G. Vogt n & ( 1 
mails Moreover, the detention of diplomatic and consu mail i n at os Hamb es N AO, Glockensilesserw v I Ly) 
ngegravating circumstance in a practice which is generally regarded in | UCW/8tly instructs — 
this country as vexatiously inquisitorial and without compensating | l station 
military advantage to Great Britain. Please lay this matter immé “For some time past vw rave been ’ 
diately before the British Government in a formal and vigoraus protest | yoices of crude india rubber. and vou micht t irn i ent t 
und press for a discontinuance of these unwarranted interferences with line of business, rhe sl ments are made in t 4 S f 
inviolable mails Impress upon Sir Edward Grey the necé ty t | without v: registered. about 200 I 
prompt action in this matter, t: ; I I t do the 
LAN I ' \ © ' 
The following notes was received from the French ambassador | © 191 
and was identical to a note received from t itish Goy l eo : : 
ment April 3, 1916: ej verd ’ 
[Inclosure—'Translation. ] _ 
S ~ S $ i ) 
MEMO UM rivi I rAL CORRESPONDED ) | ; 
iy y 1 ti ! ‘ 
The treatment of mail correspondence carried by ! in the } tes 
) e of the present war, been the various uncertainties 3 | ( x 
s d I nfusion, and a given rise to icisms ind supervision powel ve t pal ' \ t 
1, for the sake of international relations and neutral commerce, | C®PTY bas never, to t Khowiedse ot t A ¢ 
the allied Governments deem it advisable to dispel j Ject to exceptions, | auy more in regard to I val im ! tra 
it has alway n and is the paramount object of postal sé s to } ae r care nD mi M i 3 
ve, carry, and distribute written correspondence or missiv tter t Se a ee 
Iv degres recoul was had to the same services for the trar ssior , CICVEs cone Aad il 
§ printed documents, then samples, valuables, @nd . Ul t — signat ce gees rae d 5 ' i 
I , po par * almost every kind of merch is 1 \ 1 1 post SD D »b : 
only that certain ere met in respect of t " nd I Be save i miy «ae a 
os < eT y | VINE X S 
i wrong \ t belligerents g { t 
‘ spond s lel ) i v 
: wi 
- l ler t : 
d J l a 
' rrod . . 
a 4 
vent 
r 1 Ss , ' 
. nti 1 y — 
y tr} + + + i 
it ‘ 
: nden r dispat 
way fron he exe! ‘ | +j € poli : ie transmiss 5 , S 
iy trom the « reis It the rights of poik supervision \ l D ai vi 
nd eventual izure which belong to belligerents as t ill t > ; Bg 
the high seas, | 
rh was shown tably in a communication of tl Post O ] I I 
irtment of the United States addressed on April 8. 1915. to | : o 
ithorities and ft litting a ement in conformity th : ra 
i} nder of the Pri Fitel Friedrich, a vessel of tt ul | s \ i 
(;erman Navy, 1 rdin t} post parcels shij ad on th : aft | D Ml 
steamer I'l i h the first-naméed cruiser had captured Ss Ix " 
ibit 1.) I t t { ’ 
rhe allied Govern nts hay ilso adopted this view, whi in t 1 P ] ] i vere t t . 
opinion is fully foun 33 ¥ and superabundantly isti l by t } Va. n Ma 12, 144 mai g ] S \ 
Laets | been transhipped fro t! Fren st 
Among many other examples it will be sufficient to cite 1,502 post b it s t steame l ‘ ‘ t 
pareels, containing together 437.510 grams of i ber for U irg t e sent to the New Yor f \ t 
(steamers Vijuca, Bahia, Jauyuaribe Varanh , Acre, Ol ] Para destil the sam ynditior j t ft 
Brazil): or ain, 69 post parcels, containing 400 revolvers for G } In < y » tl officials at Newy tN S 
many via Am rdam (S. S. Gelria). ithe ce¢ f Pri Fite / ‘ 
\s regards forwarding of letters, wrappers, envelopes, and others parcels on mship J ‘ 
intrusted to the postal sery Ss and gen contained in the mail dise and 1 idence: that ist 
bags of the post office « ; intries which send them forth, the allied | them tak vile t 
Governments bring the following consideration to the notice of the neu- | them to sin! ves ng 
t ul Governments ' London, ; W a 5 
Between December 31, 1914, and December 31, 1915. the German or | spondence. 
\ustro-Hungarian naval authorities destroyed, without previou arn- | I furt 1 you t vy 
ng or visitation, 1) mail ships (see Exhibit 2) with the mail bags on j deaux office ‘ ts by 
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1915. 








































} ‘Ton t kKnemy ship } Remar 
| 
Highland Brae. ...<ceccecccccecces | 634 | D 1,1914 | Kaiser Wilhelm | Mails and post parcels from Buenos Aires, Santiazo, and 
| Montevideo 
0 BD. s.cscreccvcesecesos } 6,084 | Jan ), 1915 Torpedoed by a German submarin? Parcels and printed matter from New Zealand 
Aruila 2114 | Ma 7, 1915 do Mail for Madeira and the Canary Island 
Fa | 4.805 | Mar. 28,19 do as dcanchiawadubes Mail and post parcels fo’ West Africa 
Lu | 2). 396 | May 1915 eee Ceececcces ° . United States mail 
¢. Candidate | S58 | May 7,1915 BPs vakaas preseesengeréacnbevewess Post parcels for Jamaie. 
\ } 15.801 Aug » 1915 BO. « vccvenecnen eoeces @cccecccecess Mail for the United utes, Canada, et 
i , 2. 10, 920 yt 4, 1915 aD. «sc ccuuéuncoteesbenedssoeuesned Mai! and post parcels for the United Stites and Canada 
‘ 3. On WE Sli usc cds iwc neces enanQeeiansaesaeee Mail of Hs 1 t i 
I 4.3 se ) 5 ees (wee wee hele oO 
| 7, 064 eT ) 1 Porpedoe ee ee Mail and post parcals for the Near 1 
wo \ ( ' } | 6,39 e $1915 | Sunk by a German submarine...... Far Kast ma 
A $, 496 | Africa mail. 
| | 
HE BRIT [A ADOR TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. destination, is opened and critically examined to determine the “ sin- 
No. 85.1 BRITISH EMBASSY, cerity of their character,” in accordance with the interpretation given 
Washington, April 3, 1916. | cont es phrase by ~~ bi itish at ad French censors. Fin vily 
— . ; er he e¢ rgated remainder is forwarded, frequently after irreparable 
I have he x on of Sir Edward Grey, His Maje ‘y S| delay, to its destination Ships are detained en route to or from the 
j pal secretary tate for foreign afairs, to transmit te you he a United States or to or from other neutral countrie and mails are 
" t om and ’ dd dentical with memorandum trans held and delayed for several days and, in some cases, for weeks and 
f th h ambassador Apr. 3, 1916, supra, . et ade eee be “pages ; 1 
vit << I imbas ro Ay ; even months, even though not routed to ports of north Europe via 
p. 406) stat t ntenti His Majesty Government and the | British port This has been the procedure which has been practiced 
French Government their right to detain and ¢ he | since the announcement of February 15, 1916. To some extent the 
} na it I ‘ {rai ve . ‘ : s ame practice was followed befor that date, calling forth the protest 
I L oP K of this Government on January 4, 1916 But to that protest the 
meme dum under acknowledgment makes no reference and is n 
] ! OI EF TO THE BRITISH AMBASSAD( tirely unresponsive The Gover ent of the United States must azain 
, I h amba lor.] insist with em] hasis that the British ind Fren h Governments do not 
N L1S¢ DEPARTMENT OF STAT! obtain rightful jurisdiction of ships by forcing or inducing them to 
\ " See 7 i 6 Visit their ports for the purpose izing their mails, or thereby ob 
iu “ fain greater belligerent rights a o such ships than they could exe ise 
I ’ t hor to owledge p of your | on the high seas, for there is, in the opinion of the Government of 
Ox ! f Ap t nsmift : ndul ted the United States, no legal distinction between the seizure of mails at 
! vit 1d municated in f re Am n 1, Which is announced as abandoned nd their seizure from vessels 
. I n } iry < 1 wi 1 th n intarily or involuntarily in port fhe British and French practice 
| 1 French G rnmer t nt int fo an unwarranted limitation on th us by neutrals of the 
' . » nil tter mail ' b ‘ i highway for the transmission of correspondence The prac 
is I t ictually followed by the allied powse ! t | iid to justif 
\ ai t} 1 of the il t! I ! f Insion therefore, that th int ! i ‘ February 15 is 
| | } to be placed ¢ ‘ i ly tic that one illegal practi had been abandoned to n 
he t lum o Februar ] ‘ t ! t or the de lopment of another more oner and vexatious in 
n ’ Ter 
{ t ndpoint ¢ the r ’ 1 The } nt practice i violation not onl f tl pirit of the an 
: | i ved im post ! ot ! t of Fet ry 15, but of the rule « The Hague Convention, 
| { i I tha n i ped n\ ! ch it i ledly based Aside from this. it is a violation 
} prio pr t ( ition hich Great Britain and her 3 
j , P t | € puiat t ej I pa sted to establish nd 1 t notwithst 
Hlaw 190 ! ry \ n { nt in t memorandum that 1907 the ! ers 
(overt nts to visit nd di hes themsel) muld be seized and ) ; 
pry ' ' e hidden in tl wra] er 1 t wa betw n the United §S 1 
t ( ] Brit 
rr I t { und ! I t I of Vera ¢ it! t molestir t i 
> ' ( er! wil nti l i I Durin t AmenNecan Civil W I | 
. . } f | I I ! Unit l te neede t iT 
I iw I I | l te \ el should | pt 
4 t ir [ } e i Ti i 1 ) 
British mails or oard {dela On O 
nmer e United States desires t tate rt nounced tl pr f ! 
that tl Postal Union ¢ tion L906 x ( { l « { ticated 1 iall yr 
y t British na | h Ge rn ut I i] v conven 
. ; of ma % h tl Q n In dar with ft) ! 4 G 
{ { pla Furtherm . 2 ied powers } d St e ca f i I t iship P 
{ dmissk of he G it f the | n 1 wit het t protest 
i he | hiect rv t ] l led t destination n 
‘ Ww. 
( I the United { ( I ha h sam I idvised, in the 
i ib t tot ‘ of the 1 | I Prussia \ LS7O t I ‘7 Spanish 
l ¢ t which belongs t ull \ iean W f 1898; |} Gt Bi t Ss African War, 
d in I i not d ac | ise ol h ( il t 4 ind Gen al by 
nan and bstantia by Rk l W ( 1904 
lv isfa on that the itish : neh Govern \nd even in t p it ul t f Great Britain and 
im. and the opini his Gover t oper Franc my, Gel ! l m the practice of 
not cl ’ he ’ l lock measures ‘ iff interfering with neutral 1 n l i nt steamers. This 
uy \ 1 to base a right t fe with all class« f illustrated by th se ( th hde ad by 
tts { m ti ce 1 powel oO t] n the auxiliary cruiser Prinz Fitel }F } l tl ant 
t » be that nit l French Governments in support } i aree, 
mails. In thi ise the tei ‘ im i44 
W G ick were forwarded to their destination th mn he 
f I { Dp I st opportunity u 1 arriving in t United States Ii m 
it a I Ly rch 1 re, to be e« i 1 at the tert ith 
( | mails of whi this G lai I n nei 
‘ ni belliger« \ le and in pract 
' 1 tr er as letter ‘he arbitrary method ! | t Brit 1d French Govern- 
’ pt out of and going | ments have resulted most di trously 1 itizens of the United Stat 
iy | ( y ly blockaded. The | Important papers which can neve! iplicated, or can be duplicated 
Qa r f tl United E t rity and France, how only with great difficulty, such T 1 tents for inventions, 
er app 1 intial agreement as to principle. The | rare documents, legal pap itin t tilement of estates, 
method of apy I ple is the chief cause of difference, | powers of attorney, fire insu 1 cl ink tax returns, and 
fhough giving that they consider genuine correspond- | similar matters have been lost Delays in receiving shipping docu- 
to be “ inviolal xl that they will, “true to their engage- | ments have caused great | ind incor n “c | reventing prompt 
ments,” refrain “on the high seas” from seizing and confiscating such | delivery of goods. In the 1 of th MacNif€ Horticultural Co., of 
sponden the al 1 Governmer proceed to deprive neutral New York, large shipments of plant nd bu from Holland were, 
G rnments of the benefits of these assurances by seizing and con- | I am informed, frozen on the whary because possession could not be 
iting mail from vessels in port instead of at sea. They compel | obtained in the absence of documents relating to them which had been 
neutral ships without just cause to enter ‘heir own ports or they | removed from the New Amsterdam, Oosterdyk, and Rotterdam, Bust- 
nduce shipping line through some form of duress, to send their mail | ness opportunities are lost by failure to transmit promptly bids, specifi- 
ships via British ports, or they detain all vessels merely calling at | cations, and contracts. Che Standard Underground Cable Co., of 


British port 


t thus acq 
jurisdiction. 


Acting upon this 


the 


uiring by force or unjustifiable means an illegal 


enforced jurisdiction, authorities 


remove all mails, genuine correspondence, as well as post parcels, take 


them to London 





where every plece, even though of neutral origin and 


Pittsburgh, for example, sent by mail a tender and specifications for 
certain proposed electrical works to be constructed in Christiania; after 
several weeks of waiting, the papers having failed to arrive, the Amerti- 
can company was told that the bids could not be longer held open and 
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the contract was awarded to a British competitor Chee! sea 


ks, 
money orders, securities, and similar property are lost or detained for 
weeks and months. Business correspondence relating to legitimate and 





bona fide trade between neutral countries, correspondence of a personal 
nature, and also certain official correspondence, such as money-order 
lists and other matter forwarded by Government depart: are 
detained, lost, or possibly destroyed lor instance, the ister | 
General informs me that certain international money-order ; from 
the United States to Germany, Greece, and other countries, d from 





to the United States, sent through not reached 
their destination, though dispatched several months ago it 
sary to have lists duplicated and again dispat L by the 


steamship Frederick VIJI, which sailed from New York on 





Germany the mails, hav 





some of these 









































from which all the mails intended for Germany have been taken ani 
held in British jurisdiction. As a further example of the delay i Joss 
consequent upon the British practice, the Postmaster General] nds 
me a copy of a letter from the British postal administratio ting 
that ti mail W e removed from the steam Vedan in t 1) ns on 
Jan ry oO last nd not forwarded until some l n t 2d 
of bebi v and t 2d of March and that { se 1 ils 
“were | during ior dont fk ry 
by the Dutch st lr) l ly t 
Rotterdam a da t! I co 
plaints similar t 1 re it 
the details of wl believe I have cited suff nt 
facts to show tl exatious nature of ft 
f n with mails nd French ithorities t 
only a Ameri 1 j but right I t 
are violated and tl 1 custon I 
disregarded ng offer } 1 to 
such loss to An 1 possible 1 ns t f th 
United States to 1 Gov ‘ lled 
in the near futur full re t tten 
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errors, losses, or at least sk of miscarriag the rea 


great 1 














son why the Allies had mail bags landed and sent to centers 
vided with the necessary fo1 and equipment for prompt and r 
handling. In all this the Allied Governments had no other 
in view than to limii, as far as possib nvenience that 
result for innocent mails and neutral ssels from t legitimat 
cise of their belligerent rights in respect to ] rrespondens 
3. The Government of the United Stat ‘ vledg it er 
with the allied Governments as to prin it Xp certain 
divergent views and certain criticism as to i ids observed by 
the allies in applying these principl 
+. These divergencies of views ana Cr! l l lo »W 
5. In the first place, according to the Gevert t United 
States, the practice of the allied Governments is i to ntrar 
to their own declaration, in that, whi dee ne t in 
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thought in the course of the mad pe ‘ ference of 1907 they could 
ford to waive that right Th I » drawn the attention of the 
Government of the United Stat i frau nt use Germany 
tened to make of this waive: j evior tices above men 
ned, 
, After pointing i 1 certain I ! oO ech cascs where 
\ ican interests happened to be 1 t postal supervi- 
n « reised by the VPritish author the bject of the 
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that if fact: 


vigorously 








principle contended 





he Trent case, this ¢ ernment i urprised at 
ent power on l as far removed from 
ations bi f is directed to present 
rnment Great Britain at once and to insist 
are as reported orders be given for the imme 


diate release of the persons taken from the China, 
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W. H. PAGE TO THE SECRETARY OF STATS. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 

London, March 1%, 1916. 
Sin: With reference to the department's telegram No. 2924, of 
February 23, 1916, protesting against the removal of 38 enemy subjects 
of Great Britain by the British ship Laurentic from the steamship China 
on the high seas off the entrance to the Yangtse River, I have the honor 
to imelose herewith a copy of a note, deated the 16th instant, from 
the foreign office in reply to the representations I made to Sir Edward 
Grey in the premise 

[I have, ete. 


No. 


WALTER HiINES PAGE. 


| Inclosure. | 
STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS TO 
W. I, PAGE. 
FOREIGN Orrice, March 16, 1916. 
Government have given the most 
careful consideration to the memorandum which your excellency was 
good enough to communicate to me on the 24th ultimo, conveying a 
protest from the United States Government against the removal of 
enemy subjects by His Majesty’s ship Laurentic from the steamship 
China on the high seas off the entrance to the Yangtse River, and I 
now have the honor to offer the following observations as an expression 
of the views of His Majesty’s Government in regard to the matter. 
The latest attempt to define by common agreement the limits within 


THK BRITISH SECRETARY Ol AMBASSADOR 


Your EXcELLENCcY: His Majesty’s 





which a belligerent naval power may remove enemy persons from 
neutral ships on the high seas is represented by article 47 of the 
Declaration of London, 1909. This article permitted the arrest of such 


persons 
re 


if ‘“‘embodied in the armed forces of the enemy,’ without 
card to the destination of the ship on which they were found travel 








ing, The commentary on article 45 of the declaration contained in the 
report of the drafting committee of the London naval conference 
states that on practical, ‘not legal, grounds it was agreed that the 
terms ‘‘embodied in the armed forces of the enemy should be con 
sidered as not including reservists not yet attached to their military 


units, 
At the beginning of the war His Majesty's Government adhered to 





articles 45 and 47 of the Declaration of London, as interpreted by the 
report,of the drafting committee. They took this step as a matter of 
convenience, being at liberty, as the declaration was an unratified 
instrument, to cancel at any time their adherence, provided always 
that their subsequent action did not conflict with the general princl- 
ple of internatior law When the German authorities began to 
remove able-bodied persons of military age from the occupied portions 
of France and Belgium, His Majesty Government, a ndicated in the 
circular nete which I had the honor to address on the 4th November, 
1914, to the representatives of neutral powers in Lendon, felt that 
they could no longer accept the restrictive interpretation placed for 
practical reasons on the terms of article 47 of the Declaration of Lon- 
























don by the report of the drafting committee, and that they mu arrest 
all enemy reservists found on board neutral ships on the h 
no matter wv » th might be met. 

1 am aware that the United States Government, after their s ‘ 
tion early in the war that the belligerent powers should the 
Ly iration of London in its entirety as a code of international naval 
law, did not find general acceptance, having declared that they no | r 
consider the declaration as being in force. I have referred at some 
length to the bearings of the declaration on the position of His Majesty’ 
Government in this question, because article 47 represents the latest, 
if not the only, attempt to arrive at a definition, by common consent 
of the chief maritime nations of the law in regard to the matter 
The attempt was necessari conditioned by the experien of previou 
wal and the definition as reached after weighir tl ims and 
the convenience of neutral shipping against the importance to bel 
ligerent powe1 hown | the experience of previo var of pre 
venting enemy subjects from proceeding to their destination and put 
suing the hostile purposes for which they were organized. 

It is evident, however, from the foregoing observations that the 
principle (often contended for in the past by certain continental 
nations) that there are certain classes of persons who ¢ not protected 








seas 





by a neutral flag on the high and may therefore, without any 
invasion of the sovereign rights of the neutral, be removed from a neu 


tral ship is now generally admitted. The carriage of such persons 
may in some cases amount to unneutral service, rendering the ship 
liable to condemnation; but even when this is not so, the removal of 


such persons from a neutral ship by a belligerent does not justify any 


complaint by the neutral State concerned. The question in the present 
case is, therefore, whether the character and position of the persons 
removed from the China were such as to bring the case within the prin 
ciple enunciated above. 

The present war has shown that the belligerent activity of the 


enemies of this country is by no means confined to the actual theaters 


of military and naval operations and that there is no Hmit to the 
methods by which Germany in particular secks to secure a victory for 
her arms. The hostile efforts of the enemy have shown, and continue 
to show, themselves on neutral soil in many parts of the world in 
political intrigues, revolutionary plots, schemes for attacking the sea 
borne trade of this country and her allies, endeavors to facilitate the 


operations of ships engaged in this task, and in criminal enterprises 
of different kinds directed against the property of neutrals and be! 
ligerents alike. War has in effect been extended far beyond the bounds 
of the area in which opposing armies maneuver, and an unscrupulous 
belligerent may inflict the deadliest blows on his enemy in regions 
remote from actual fighting It may be recalled that a certain Lieut 
Robert Fay, of the German Army, was reported in the press last 
autumn to have been detected experimenting with bombs designed to 
destroy merchant ships leaving America and operating in the interests 
of the enemies of Germany He was said to have admitted that he 
was sent by the German authorities to the United States expressly for 
this purpose His Majesty's Government are not aware what 
of truth there may be in this story, but numerous incidents in 
and elsewhere have shown that the facts may be as stated 
be typical. 

It is then evidently of the greatest importance for a belligerent powe 
to intercept on the high seas not only mobilized members of the oppoes 
ing army who may be found traveling on neutral ships, but also those 
agents whom the enemy sends to injure his opponent abroad or whose 
services he enjoys without having himself commissioned them Prac 





degree 
America 
and may 


tical considerations from the beligerents’ point of view have changed, 
and the change necessarily implies a modification in the precise descrip 















































' 
tion of enemy subjects whom it is lawfu! ) t, supposin : 1 
precise description can be said to have existed in any bindin rts 
I may add that the action of the United St: Govern! n 
warding requests for safe conducts for agents of states at 7 tl 
country whose actions had been such that their continucd p nce in 
the United States could no longer . “at ffords a stron nai 
cation that the right to remove certain classes of persons fro utral 
ships can, in the circumstances of this pt it we not be co to 
persons embodied in the armed forces of a belligerent 
I may add for the confidential imformation ¢ t) yvernment of 
the United States that from actual occurr nd from rel ile in 
formation received it has been definitely e ved t i 
resident in Shanghai have been engaged for som } i 
collection of arms and ammunition, both for clandestin ran ission t 
India and, if possible, for the arming of a ship to pl he part of a 
Far Eastern Moewe His Majesty's Government wet bl oO ) th 
this activity to a considerable extent and obtained th iv! 
various German agents caught in the : of att ting te ! 
arms out of Shanghai; further, the German cam i I t i 
Majesty’s Government knew of t1 i 
China station ved infort o D to 
mans were planning to shift the cent th s 
to Manila Subsequently he was de ly G 
had planned to | Sh: ii in nm pro it 
Manila 
Hlis Majesty's ships were sent to patrol off the mouth of the Yan 
with the view of intercepting this part “he date of the Chin 
departure was more than once postponed, t she n ! i, was 
intercepted by His Majesty’s ship Laurenti ind ind t on 
board Germans and Austrians corresponding to th mn ! ? 
information, as mentioned above, had been received rt Le 
therefore, had no itation in removing th I next ter 
port of call of the China was Nagasaki, a convenient pl t 
transfer to another vessel proceeding to Manil 
It may be added that subsequent informat f 
movement tf the body of Gert is n ou n Ww 
tl lot fer 
I do not thinl is] dt t } ns of t 
0 t ) d vy tego! yi divi ils m 
IV infraction o miiv ¢ ( a I } 
1? t ly 1 « seas r y t o ; 
, neutt n wv mig ont : ri 
th this coun I ! 4 
pon t 1e | t t \ to 
1} ra ¢ > re 
igainst ] \ } ‘ 
—_ } 
nrs a y ti a it 1 el : ‘ ' i 
Unites st c,overnment 1 \t t ] , 
recurred no agreemé< had been { 
tain vuntri t d to y n 
t I ringing t! < 
I 
1 been : ' 
: ‘ sod 1 q 
that of tl lividual f 
Stic | M m \ ‘ 
I t ug2 mn ft t f 
( n 1 ran 7 { 
it! te l : 
] gcentl ! 1 
th n ‘ 
) l class I ? 
t jus 1 I 
d ¢ rl n gents who < te « ¢ 
f a neutral country in order to foment I in British t ) 
t out shit for the purpose of preying on 3 f 
organi outrages in the neutral country v 
It is hardly ne« iry for me to stat that it is far f1 
and intention of His Majesty's Government: to tak ny 
ing n invasion of the sovereign ] of tl T ted Sta { 
ment: the above ol ations will h made it clear that i 
of my Government no such invasion was involved in t! f 
His Majesty’s ship Laurentic, and I feel confident tl! t 
soing explanatior ! f both to t senera tion it l 
and to the removal of ene ubjeets from tf] China t United St 
Government will not feel disposed further to nd that th ’ 
was not justified 
I have, ete 
E. ¢ 
Our latest effort to insure neutral rights upon the higl is 
is the following proposed code for the freedom of th: ~ 
Coming at this time it can only serve as a suggestion for the 
future. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW INSTITUTE RkEcEIYV} Drarr MApE at L s 
SUGGESTION—BARS COMMERCE BLOCKADE No MERCHANT Si RE 
SEIZED OR DESTROYED If IT DEA Vishep Parer 
I ( A ] { 
A code of rules of maritime neutralit which should ge 
relations between belligerents and neutrals, pret 1 at ft 
of Secretary of State Robert Lansing of the United Stat 
mitted to the American Institute of I: nal Law 
sion here to-day. 
The proposed regulations practi I i fr ‘ 
seas in time of war. Commercial kades would b nu and 
mail inviolate merchant ships without 
belligerent or neutral registry, would b unmo Ive 
viséed papers; right of search at sea would be 
dates would be enforced by a neutral conferet h 
take “severe measures against violator 
The code was drafted by Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, secretat ral of 
the institute, and who formerly was juriconsult to the Chilean foreign 
office and counselor to the Chilean legation road It will be re ' 
ferred to the national society of international law in cach of the 21 
American Republics, and final action on it will be taken by the in 


stitute at its next annual meeting 
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The code 


follows: 
Ze 


DECLARATIONS, 


CHAPTER 
GENERAL 


Axricie 1. Neutrality is the situation of States which, in the course 
of a war, are not participants therein. 
* Neutrality, especially maritime neutrality, must hereafter be regu 
later not merely on the basis of the rights of the belligerents but es- 
pecially on that of the rights of neutrals, by safeguarding commercial 

erty and releasing neutrals from the useless burdens resting on them 
with a view to observing neutrality. This new conception of neu- 
trality is demanded by reason of the bonds of solidarity which exist 


between all the members of the society of nations. 
2. In case of war between two or more countries, the rest 


ArT. 2, of 
must refrain from increasing the number of belligerents. 


States 
If not able to prevent the conflict, they must do all they can to put 


the 











an early end to it, neutrality not merely being an impartial duty be 
tween belligerents equally respectful of right but a duty of pacification 
toward mankind. 
CHAPTER II, 
THE CONFERENCE OF NEUTRALS, 

Arr. 3. When war is declared, the neutral States of the entire world 
shall, upon the request of the Administrative Council of the Permanent 
flugue Court, meet in conference, in order: 

i. ‘Yo take all necessary measures to maintain the freedom of com 
merce and navigation of the neutral countries. 

~. To determine the list of articles to be regarded as contraband. 

3. To sce especially to the observance of all neutral righis and duties 
established in these present rules, and to exercise any other powers 
granted them by the said same rules. 

Arr. 4. The conference of neutrals shall gather in The Hague Peace 
Palace unless the council directs otherwise. 

The elligerents shall be invited to send representatives, who may 
take acti part in the discussions and have the right to vote. 

Resolutions shall be adopted by a majority vote and bind the 
minority. 

Ker. 5. In important cases the conference may authorize severe 
measure igainst the belligerent or against the neutrals refusing to 
respect the rights and duties of neutrality. 

Such measures may be public blame, pecuniary indemnity, com 
! 1! boveott, and even the use of an international force to be 
determined by the conference, 

Anr. G6. The conference of neutrals may organize in any number of 
conimissions thought necessary, one of these commisslons to be espe- 

ly designated to consider such pecuniary indemnities as are re 
erred to in these rules, 
CuHapTer III. 
FREEDOM OF COMMERCE IN TIME OF WAR, 

Arr. 7. The commercial blockade, both of the belligerent ports and 
the maritime zones aiong belligerent coasts, is formally forbidden, no 
lnatter what the means by which the blockade is to be effected. 

Ar’. &. Private property in the open sea is inviolable. Belligerent 


d neutral merchant vessels may in no case be confiscated, nor sunk, 
undier any pretext whatever. 
if earrying contraband, this may be confiscated or destroyed by the 


captor, 

Arr. 9. The right of search is abolished. The local authorities of 
each country shall visé the papers of merchant vessels leaving port 
for a belligerent port. 

Belligerent vessels may not stop neutral merchant vessels or mer- 
chant vessels belonging to the other belligerent except to demand 
examination of the vessel’s papers. Despite the regularity of the said 
papers, they (belligerent vessels) may proceed to the search of mer- 
chant vessels. If shown that the vessel does not carry contraband, the 


searching vessel shall be condemned to pay to the vessel searched a 
fine to be determined by the conference of neutrals; and in case the 
vessel searched carries contraband, the country whose authorities 


viséed the false passport shall be condemned to pay an indemnity to be 
determined by the said conference of neutrals, 
Vessels not carrying duly viséed papers may be searched conformable 


to international 


present practice without the right to an indemnity. 

Arr. 10. Belligerent merchant vessels may not refuse to carry from 
one neutral port to another neutral port persons or merchandise under 
pretext that they (persons or merchandise) belong to a nation with 
which their (belligerent merchant vessels) country is at war. 

Exception to be made regarding persons who by reason of their age 
or condition might serve their country and who might be presumed to 
leave in order to join the enemy forces of the country to which the 
vessel belongs 

Art. 11. The official or private postal correspondence of neutrals or 


belligerents found in the open sea on board a neutral or enemy vessel 
js inviolable. It may not be seized, even under the pretext of the police 
right of warships over merchant ships of their own nationality 
CHAPTER IV, 

DUTIES OF BELLIGERENTS. 


RIGHTS AND 


\nr. 12. Belligerents are held to respect the sovereign rights of neutral 
powers and to refrain, within neutral territory or neutral waters from 
committing acts which, if tolerated by neutral powers, would con- 
stitute a breach of neutrality. 

Arr. 13. Belligerents are especially forbidden to make of neutral 


ports and waters the base for naval operations against their adversaries, 
and, particularly, to install therein wireless stations or other apparatus 


intended as a means of communication with belligerent land or naval 
forces, 
Ant, 14. Regarding the sojourn, victualing, and provisioning of bel 
ligerent vessels in the neutral ports, roadways, and jurisdictional 
waters, distinction must be made between warships and merchant 
vessels. 


The following dispositions conc 
(1) To ordinary auxiliary 
(2) To merchant vessels 


to Convention VII The 


rning 

vessels 
transformed 
Ilague 


warships are also applicable : 


into war vessels, 


conformable 


¢ 
ol 


(3) To merchant vessels giving continuous or occasional aid to the 
war vessels of their country, if they have not been transformed into 
war vessels according to the said convention. 

(4) To neutral vessels giving continuous or occasional aid to bel- 


ligerent vessels, and the following dispositions regarding merchant ves- 
sels are likewise applicable to vessels which have been auxiliary vessels, 
but retransformed into merchant vessels according to article 18. 

Arr. 15. Belligerent warships shall not have access to the ports, 
roadways, and territorial waters of neutral powers, except in the duly 
justified case of force majeure, 
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They may not there repair beyond what is indispensable to the safety 
of their navigability, and not in any manner whatever to increase their 
military capacity. The neutral authorities shall establish the nature of 
repairs to be effected, and these must be carried out as rapidly as pos- 
sible. ‘They must depart immediately after the force majeure has 
ceased to exist. 

It is especially forbidden said war vessels to renew or to increase 
their military provision or armaments or to complete their crews. 

The need of revictualing, of fuel, or provisions does not constitute a 
force majeure permitting a warship to enter the ports, roadways, or 
territorial waters of neutral powers. 

ArT. 16, Belligerent merchant vessels may take fuel and provisions 
on board in neutral ports subject to the conditions especially deter- 
mined by the local authorities, or, wamting these special conditions, in 
the same manner as in time of peace. 

ArT. 17. If proven that the merchant vessel taking fuel or provisions 
on board in a neutral port has passed all or part of such provisions to 
a belligerent warship within or without the territorial waters of the 
neutral power. no fuel or provisions shall thereafter be furnished in 
such country to any ship of the company to which belongs the vessel 
committing such infraction. 

ArT, 18. If, ascertained by its installations or other facts, a mer- 
chant vessel is suspected of furnishing to the warships of its country 
provisions it asks for, the local authorities may, according to the cir- 
cumstances, regard it as a naval auxiliary, and on this account refuse 
to it any provisions or request the agent of the company to which the 
vessel belongs to furnish bail guaranteeing that the said vessel will 
neither help nor assist the belligerent, 

When a vessel is suspected, the case must be notified at once to all 
other countries, through the medium of the conference of neutrals, 
especially so if the vessel has furtively left a port of the country. 

ArT. 19. Belligerent auxiliary vessels retransformed into merchant 
vessels shall be admitted as such into neutral ports, provided 


1. That the retransformed vessel has not violated the neutrality of 
the country where it arrives; 

2. That the retransformation has been effected in the ports or in the 
jurisdictional waters of the country to which the vessel belongs, or in 
the ports of its allies; 

3. That sich retransformation be effective; that is to say, that the 
vessel, neither through its crew nor through its installations, shows 


that it can, as an auxiliary, as before, give aid to the armed fleets of its 
country ; 

4. That the government of the country to which the vessel belongs 
notify to all the nations interested, through the medium of the confer 
ence of neutrals, the names of the auxiliary vessels which shall have 
lost this quality, to resume that of merchant vessels; and 

5. That the said government agree that in the future the said vessels 


shall not again, as auxiliaries, be destined to the service of the armed 
fleet. 
Arr. 20. Aeroplanes, dirigibles, or airships of the belligerent coun 


tries may not fly over the territory or over the jurisdictional waters of 
the neutral powers. Infraction of this rule entitles to the confiscation 
of the craft, if possible, and, at any rate, to an indemnity to be deter- 
mined by the conference of neutrals. 


CHAPTER V, 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NEUTRALS. 


Arr. 21. In a war distinction must be made between the acis of aid 
on the part of neutral States and acts of commerce on the part of the 
individual; the former only are contrary to neutrality. 

Conveyance, on whatever ground, made directly or indirectly by a 
neutral power to a belligerent power, of warships, munitions, or war 
material, is forbidden. 

Art. 22. If a neutral power, notified of the opening of hostilities, 
learns that a belligerent warship is within one of its ports, roadways, 
or within its territorial waters, it must inform the said vessel that it 
must clear within 24 hours or within the time prescribed by the local 
law. 

Art. 23. The neutral Government must use ali available means to 
prevent within its jurisdiction the equipping or arming of any vesscl 
which it has reason to believe is intended for cruising purposes or fer 
aiding in hostile operations against a power with which it is at peace 
It is likewise bound to exercise the same care in order to prevent the 
departure from its jurisdiction of any vessel intended for cruising pur- 
poses or for aiding in hostile operations, and which vessel, within tie 
aid jurisdiction, might have been adapted, in part or in its entirety, 
to war purposes. 


Arr. 24. Neutral powers are not bound to prevent the cxportation 
or the transit, for the account of the one or the other belligerent, of 


arms, munitions, and, in general, o- anything that 
to an army or to a fleet. j 
25. Neutral Governments must preyent agents of the belligerent 


ART. 25. 
enrolling, within their territory, thei: (the bellig 


may be of any use 


Governments from i : 
erents’) nationals, and especially to prevent their (the nationals) being 
summoned under the penalty of being declared deserters, should they 
not answer the summons, 

They shall not, however, prohibit the voluntary departure of the na 
tionals of the belligerent States, even when organized on a large scale. 

Neutral Governments might, however, forbid the voluntary departure, 
for the purpose of joining the forces of one of the belligerents, of per- 
sons who, being its (the neutral’s) nationals, are also nationals of one 
of the belligerent countries, except by declaring that in enrolling they 
intend to lose the nationality of the country from which they leave. 

Ant. 26. In war time the use of the telegraphs or eables of neutral 
powers by the nationals of the belligerent powers shall be subject to 
measures edicted by the iocal authorities. 

Ar?T. 27. Neutral powers must use all available means to prevent 
violation of their neutrality within their ports or roadways and within 
their territorial waters. 

ArT. 28. Belligerent war or merchant vessels entering the ports, 
roadways, or jurisdictional waters of a neutral country, without the 
right ‘to do so according to the provisions of these rules, may be in- 
terned by the neutral country. 

A vessel shall be deemed inierned from the moment it is ordered 
interned by the neutral local authorities, even in case a request to re- 
consider is made by the infracting vessel. 

Arr. 29. Interning of a vessel and of its crew must be effected in the 
place and in the manner deemed most appropriate by the interning 
country. 

The costs of internment are borne by the infracting vessel. 


The country which interns a vessel is not responsible for injuries 


sustained by the interned vessel, except in the case of gross negligence. 
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30. When a rchandise-bearing vessel is to be interned in 


ve a the 







































































newt ountry. the 1 t ef the merchandise destined for the neutral On 16th of February a new Acdmiralty decree c 
TUNE 4 mry, tHe pall ‘ , a me x MI u « ; tt . . x m ‘ ° . 
count mn be unloaded and the part destined for other port must intensified action in the North Sea was announced, in whict 
be transshipped was officially declared the zone will be made perilous by ope! 
At ot. In ~—. mm, COBSeguence of naval OPETALION =e tions against the enemy 
Mace without the ronal waters ot a country, thet should be ’ 
Kil} ad « ounded, al hospital vessels, under the control and | Ambassador Page's dispatch read 
w: htuiness ob tl \ Gc nin nt, may be } am to U scene Oi Following revised noti dated 1 i 
th ‘tion d tI all to th nd of their I n y Foreign Office respecting a » Nort 
ays nm UT ; tended t replace notice « ny ry iT 
ac: id me 7 ked ll not be interned, but ¢ n their Caution with 1 : to net 
fr mm as SOON as » ‘In view of the wnrestricted warfa! on b s 
( VI | means of mines and submarine not only ist t 
alse iin itral Lipp ind ti tha 
OBSERVAN AND ANCTION » HE LAWS ¢ UTRALITY N constantly sunk without l to te ‘ 
BELLIGERENCY His Majesty's vernment ves n ! i 
ART. oO Che belligerent hi viola t rights f nents tab February, 1917, the underment da i e N 
lished by l rul i { mfierenece of ne al hall pay » the rendered dangeror to all st 3 
Sta int ted ul ndemnit to | determined bj aid | and it should therefore be avoided 
conference Dangerous area: The area ny t N 
In rellig D ommits at the same time nd agai t the land and Danish territori: ne t nd 
sal co SE} ractions of neut ty. ich of \ in ward of a linge ommen tl st fd } n i 
mu ( demnified parately. tude .p»t n longitu s 1 l I Ilo 
rhe conference of neutrals shall determine the manne? lent of positions: Latitude 5 I I ne ‘ 
th payment of th ndemnity, and in case of need « rmine the north, longitude 4 OY east fo a iT , ‘ 
Measure ind me o Which neutrals may 1 rt to ( a north, longitude 5 i ’ { Né urn 
of the amount due the infracting belligerent. lo! y St t W n 
Art, 33. In case of ar the local authorities of neutra t I re 1 ct territorial ifers owing to na tion if 
especially charged with wil fo navigat tw n tl coast of J nd and 
1. Secing to tl observance, within the territory of t! t x the following positions Latitude north ! 
the resolutions of the conference of neutrals. ‘ a latitude 55° 40° north, longit 8 at; latitude 
2. Settling provisionally all controversies of an rgent characte ’ a i 15 ist; latitude 5. - ong ‘ 
that may arise between the belligerents and the country where resid ist latitude eo north, tonsit is fat 
the authorities, especially controversies concerning the interning ¢ north, longitude 8° 4 ast ; ! , ! 
vessels, without prejudict to what may |! nally decided tl Li east, which is 6 I ym th 0 Fano | ! 
authorities. \ 1 sil will be | ng the N 
Viséeing the papers of merchant vessels leaving the part of the wa f a line jo «tb nx posi I Lat Be dd ‘ 
country. ‘The said documents shall certify as to the nat of th longitude 5° east; latitude 5 I nor flongitud oY) 
merchandise carried the vessels, so ¢ to liberate them from the tude 53° 34° north, longitude 6 ist ut . , rit 
right to search. ‘ t ( Yo i 
4. Deciding questi concerning requests for the embarkation on ny » 
board a merchant vessel of a belligerent country, of national f th Phe press to-d February 22 é : i 
oth belligerent country or countrie cording to article 10 | council which d res neutral \ t be « 
Arr. 34. The conference of neufrals referred to in chap 2 might illies or face conf ition 
appoint commissions composed of neutrals, whose dut it would b va 
to watch in each belligerent country, over the manner in which th uli cel : “ 
law ind customs of war are there observed. 1 
Upon the basis of the information and reports of t! commissions, »W " =e BB the -f' > a ¢ : 
the said conference, in the name of all the neutral coun , may, i eee eae eee a ; 
decmed appropriate, protest against the violation of the la nd usage ve idler . nes a eficid Z ‘ ' 
of war. eon z oditi 2 ma | ’ 
Secretary Lansing addressed a memorandum to Dr. Scott as follow rr Ma js tie has ordered that th . re } 
\t the first meeting of the institute I had the honor to direct at erved resnectins ' whic ' } port 
tention to the imperfect code or rules which define and govern the how. tas I ++ . ri willis ; . 
relations between belligerents and neutrals. These rul which have I irst AY ; wi ch is te 
grown up during the past 125 years, and have been in some cases a port in any neutral countr7 affording meat — ] 
differently interpreted by courts of different countries, ha been fre . ps < 2 f 
. ; _e : : ‘ me re ; “ihe tory without calling at a port in british or allie ‘ f 
ql itly found bike juate to meet new conditions of warfare, and as a ethan ecient eatin “Te } j 1 ¢ . 4 
result every war has changed, moc ed. or added to th ] I ‘ally | he COBITSrY iS estadu 3 : . ee . : 
. -¢ : ae ; nail ’ | destination or of ens origin nd sh brow t I 
' rous* tne process 0! judicial QOCISIORE } and, if necessary, for adjudication fore zt t 
rhe prize courts of beiligerents have thus become the interpreters | ‘Second. Any vessel carrying M ! ni 
of belligerent rights and neutral obligations, and their interpretations | enemy origin shall be liable to il nd cor 1 
evidence an u } ; ou pre; udic arising fr m overappreciation of the | the earriage of such ods Pro led ha in ft , 
needs of ¢ Nigerent. Writers on international law hay ied upon | which calls at an appeinted British ied por o 
the prize conrt decisions in dealing with the subject of neutrality, so | her cargo no sentence of condemnation i n on 
that they have laid down rules formulated indirectly from bellig nt rriage f aaa a ent i ! 
point of vir | sumption a tid down le 1 sha 
In addition to these influences affecting a code to govern the con- | “Third. Goods which m ¢ ) of ar 
du and treatment of neutrals, international conference and con oods of enemy « | lial mdber n. 
gr s have generally confided the drafting of rules relating to bel 
ligerent and neutral rights to military and naval experts who maturaliy | 7 — aren 
approach the subject from the belligerent’s standpoint. Thus judicial a . 
ad sions, text writers, and international agreements have given all the Criticism of H. R. tS9s4. 








advantage to the belligerent, and have shown little regard for the rights 





of neutrals 

It would appear that it is time to reverse this process of treatment 
of the subject of neutrality and to deal with it from the point of view 
of the neutral = 


I would, therefore, suggest that a committee be appointed to study 


the problem of neutral rights and neutral duties, seeking to formulate 


















KXTENSION OF 


HON. WILLIAM 


REMARKS 


W. HASTINGS, 


in terms the principle underlying the relations of belligeren to neu 
trality rather than the express rules governing the conduct of a nation OF OKLAHOMA, 
at war to a nation at peace : 
{ would further suggest that the subject might be advantageously In rHe Hot SE Of! I EPRESENTATIVES, 
divided into two parts, namely, the rights of neutrals on the high 
and the duties of neutrals dependent upon territorial jurisdiction Vonday, I rua » ] 
‘In view of the past year and a half of war, the present time seems 
particularly opportune to study this question, and this institute, being Mr. HASTINGS Mr. Speaker, I | 
composed of members from neutral nations, is especially fitted to do |} ea lee i em : ae 
a a poh ; k ail) . ‘ otc rAciAeENn of the Oklahs ; | 
this from the proper point of view, and with the definite purp of from S. H., Harris, pre Laent { . I ( 
protecting the liberty of neutrals from unjustifiable restrictions on the | Protective Association, inviting attenti > SO 
high seas and from ‘the impo ition of needless burdens in | ng Honse bill 18984. The objections 1 1 let te 
their neutrality on land | ; . : ' ; 
| to be serious and worthy of t ler: f su 
63. On the 25th of January, 1917, radical Admiralty action was | same, in order to invite the attent if Members of if 
taken by England in which a wide area of the North Sea was| to the amendment he suggests shv } ‘ 
declared dangerous for shipping The real reason for the | The letter as follows: 
change was not announced. The action was made publi two | oO a : 
7 : Z i ME vi A ii i b ., 
days later in the following language: | ( 1 ¢ 0 
s atl : : : ( VILLIAM W. HAs as 
American Embassy, London, has received information from British H aw a = ae a . tnt \ mn ¢ 
Government that on account of belligerent operations th lermen- | -eiaciiaty Seaigrap page ssn corre , 
tioned area in the Nor is dangerous to shipping | My DEAR rk: I wish to r 
Area comprising al ers, except Netherlands and Danish terri- | Mr. MEEKER, Phe ¢ ny : 
torial wate! lyin iwestward and ¢ W 1 line | tion 6 you wi iotice that gal Mh 
commencing 4 mile ist of Jutland, in latitude 56° N., another except by the person or in the per 
longitude K, f i and passing through tl follow- |} who has lawfully procured the san I t 
ing positions: Latitude | N., longitude 6° 1., latitude 54° N., lon-| exception of Arkansas, hunt ‘ let ui 
gitude 45’ I... thence to a position in latitude 53° 37° N longitude | these State hay mn I ! 
5° Wh miles off the coast of the Nethei ids, (New York ‘Times, | compliance with the | “ 
Jan. 27, 1917.) and tl thod f tr 1 t i 
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where T usuall » duck shooting in the winter, the game which I desire 
to send to my home is exhibited to a game warden, with whom I leave 
an affidavit settiag forth full compliance with the game law and my 
purpose in shipping the game, This game is then iced and packed under 
the supervision of the warden and sent by express to my home. ‘This 
game could not possibly be carried in my possession nor in my personal 
baxeage, for the reason that it would spoil before reaching my home. 
r is practically always the case with reference to transporting game 
from one State to another In Oklahoma the nonresident license has 


ittached to it a certificate, which must in turn be attached to the pack- 


containing the game lawfully killed and to be shipped to the home 
ol the licensee 
The provigon referred to in section 6 should be stricken out or so 


modified as to permit the icing and shipping of game as the only way 
it can be transported from one State to another. 
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are interested; and he tries, of course, to insinuate that ob- 
jections to him arise from bad motives. However, this is no 
answer on the part of Allen. Why does he not say whether or 
not these suits were pending against him in the United States 
Court for the Eastern District of Oklahoma; and also whether 
or not he was at the time the chief owner and legal adviser 
of the Coweta Realty Co., or the company that clouded so many 


titles to lands in the Creek Nation? The truth is, Allen first 
| started the clouding of titles in Wagoner County. He had 
the Coweta Realty Co. organized for this very purpose. He 
was the chief offender. 

J. S. Bilby is another large land speculator. He owned 


ia 


| by Allen, the titles to which were spurious. 


Again, in section 9, there is a provision against the use of “ auto 
matic, pump, or repeating guns.’’ This provision is foolish and highly 
unreasonable, The bill in question carries a very strict bag limit, and 
this is the case with all State laws. There is no reason why this bag 
limit should not be acquired by means which are now practically uni 
versal, The so-called pump or repeating gun is the poor man’s gun. 
There are probably more than 100,000 of these weapons in Oklahoma 
to-day, costing on an average of about $25. To duplicate this 100,000 
with equally safe and efficient double guns it would cost three times as 
much as the original cost of more modern guns, This would amount to 
an enormous confiscation of property without any logical beneficial 
results, If the hunter can lawfully take 15 birds in one day, it is really 
immaterial to the birds and the public whether he kills them with a 

ap pump gun or with a fancy engraved and inlaid gentleman’s double 
gun I have no fault to find with other provisions of this bill, but it 
uppears to me that Senate bill 7858 and House bill 20080, about which I 
wired you some days ago, really cover the ground as far as necessary. 
The State can very well take care of the other details 

Very truly, yours 
S. H. Harris, President. 
Conference Report on the Indian Appropriation Bill— | 
Unfituess of R. C. Allen to Serve as National Attorney 


for the Creek Nation. 


KXTENSION OF 


OF 


S. 


REMARKS 


HON. JAMES DAVENPORT, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In toe Housrt or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 21, 1917. 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, when the Indian appropria- 
tion bill was under consideration in the House on December 12, 
1916, T offered an amendment, the effect of which would have 
been to employ no tribal attorney for the Creek Nation after 
the end the present fiscal year, June 80, 1917. 
ment was overwhelmingly adopted in the House. I 
as frankly iv me at that time, because in my judgment 
the records show the present Creek tribal attorney, R. C. Allen, 


stated 


should never have been employed and should not now be em- 
ployed to represent the Creek Tribe of Indians, a number of 
wiiom live in my district. 


At that time IT had incorporated in the Recorp a letter from 
M. Brosius, agent Indian Rights’ Association, addressed to 
the Secretary of the Interior, dated July 9, 1915, which goes into 
details why Allen was not a fit person to be employed. 1 
submitted a statement, a certified copy of the docket of the 
Unitéd States District Court for the Eastern District of Okla- 
homa, showing that a large number of suits were pending 
igainst Allen and the Coweta Realty Co., of which he was the 
principal if not the sole owner. 

] invited special attention to the letter of Mr. Brosius, as 
he had no interests to serve other than the best interests of the 
tribe. No one has ever attempted to answer the facts set forth 
his letter. 

Now, it will be remembered that one of the principal duties 
the attorney for the Creek Tribe of Indians is to bring suit 


Ss . 


, 


also 


in 


and help restricted Indians in clearing the title to their lands. | 


I submit 
offender 


that in view of the court records Allen was the chief 
hn clouding titles to lands, and is an unfit person to be 


employed, Ile does not dispute that he was the holder of a 
large number of spurious titles. He does not state that these 
suits were not instituted against him. He does not deny that 
he was the principal owner of the Coweta Realty Co., as 
charged by Brosius. If this be true, I do not see how the 


Secretary of the Interior can justify his recommendation of the 
upproval of a contract with a man who is the chief offender 
against the law he is to enforce. 

When called upon to explain, Allen never answers the state- 
ments made by Brosius. He begs the question and dodges the 
issue by calling attention to the fact that a large number of 
suits are pending, where members of the Creek Tribe of Indians 


The amend- | 
offered it, | 


; on 


} annum 


; emptions 


whole townships of land in the northwestern part of Wagoner 
County and in various other parts of Oklahoma, as well as 
other States. He has the reputation of being one of the 
largest landowners in America, and was reported five or six 
years ago to have more doubtful titles, except perhaps Allen 
himself, than any other man in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Brosius, in his statement to the Secretary, called atten- 
tion to the facet, as showing Allen’s unfitness, that while he was 
eandidate for the nomination of district judge in 1910 he 
secured a loan from this same J. S. Bilby of $10,000, and that 
Bilby had brought suit to recover upon the note. Brosius 
states that this note was secured by mortgages on lands held 
Realizing that a 


foreclosure on them would not avail anything, Bilby did not 
foreclose but brought a suit on the notes. The records of the 


district court in 
were rendered against 


Wagoner County show that two judgments 
R. C. Allen and Lillian Allen, his wife, 
December 22, 1916. This was 10 days after my amendment 
was adopted in the House, One of these judgments was for 
$7,622.22, with an attorney’s fee of $100; and the other was 
for $770 and an attorney's fee of $50, as follows: 
OKLA., June 7, 
value received, we, as 
Bilby, at his office, 


COWETA, 
months without grace, after date, for 
principals, promise to pay to the order of John 8. 
$10,000 in lawful money of the United States of America, of or equal 
to the present standard of value, with interest at 8 per cent per 
from date, interest to become as principal when due and bear 
the same rate of interest. The makers and indorsers of this note 
hereby severally waive presentment for payment, notice of nonpay- 
ment, protest and notice of protest, and consent that time of payment 
may be extended without notice thereof. Appraisement and all ex- 
waived. If suit be instituted we agree that judgment be 
rendered for 10 per cent additional as attorney's fees, and we hereby 


1910. 
Six 


give full authority to said John S. Bilby, or his assigns, to sell any 
collateral security assigned or attached at public or private sale, 
without notice, upon nonpayment of this note, 
R. C. ALLEN. 
LILLIAN ALLEN, 
Post office: Coweta, Okla. 
Indorsed. 
June 2, credit $5,000. 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
County of Muskogee, ss: 
{In the district court. John SS. Bilby, plaintiff, vr. R CC. Allen and 
Lillian Allen, defendants. No. 4100.] 
JUDGMENT, 
Now, on this 22d day of December, 1916, the same being a judicial 
day of the regular September term of this court, the above-entitled 


cause coming regularly on for hearing, and the plaintiff? appearing by 
his attorneys, Rittenhouse & Brown, and the defendants, although duly 
served with summons herein personally as required by law, and having 


heretofore appeared in this cause, appear not at this time, nor anyone 
for them, but make default, and the defendants and cach of them being 
three times called in open court appear not and default is here and now 
entered against them, and the court having heard the pleadings, the 
evidence offered by plaintiff, and being well and sufficiently advised 
in the premises, finds that the allegations contained in plaintiff's peti 
tion are true and that the defendants, R. C. Allen and Lillian Allen, 
are justly indebted to the plaintiff herein in the sum of $7,622.22 
together with interest thereon from this date at the rate of 8 per 








} per annum, and the further sum of $100 attorney fees herein. 





It is therefore considered, ordered, and adjudged that the plaintiff, 
John 8S. Bilby, do have and recover of and from the defendants, R. C. 
together with 
interest thereon from this date at the rate of 8S per cent per annum 
until paid, and all costs of this action, inciuding an attorney fee in 
the sum of $100, for all of which let execution issue. 

CHas, G. WATTS, 
District Judge. 
WaAGonerR, OKLA., March 19, 1910. 

Two years after date, for value received, we promise to pay to J. 8. 
Bilby, or order, $500, at Broken Arrow, Okla., with interest after date 
at & per cent per annum until paid, and 10 per cent on the entire 
amount at attorney's fees if placed in the hands of an attorney for 
collection or suit is filed thereon. The makers and indorsers hereby 
severally waive protest, demand and notice of protest and nonpayment 
in case this note is not paid at maturity, and agree to all extensions 
and partial payments before or after maturity without prejudice to 
the holder, 

Secured by: 

R. C. ALLEN, 


Due: March 19, 1912. 
Post office: Coweta, Okla. 
No indorsements. 











APPEND! 


{fn che district court, John S. Bilby, plaintiff, v. R. C. Allen, defendant. 


No 4101.] 
JUDGMENT, 





Now, on this 22d day of December, 1916, the same being a judicial 
day of the regular September term of this court, the above-entitled 
cause coming regularity on for trial and the plaintiff appearing in person 
nnd by his attoraeys, Ritrenhouse & Brown, and the defendant, although 
having been personaily served with summons, as required by law, ap- 
pears not, nor anyone for him, and being three times called in open 
court appears not, and default is here now entered against him; and 
the plaintiff having waived a jury and submitting his cause to the court, 


and the court having heard the pleadings and evidence of plaintiff and 
being well and sufficiently advised in the premises, finds that the 
plaintiff's petition is true and that defendant is indebted to plaintiff in 
the principal sum of $500, with interest thereon, as therein alleged ; 

It is therefore considered, ordered, and adjudged that the plaintiff, 


John S. Bilby. do have and recover of and from the défendant, R. C. 
Allen, the sum of S770, together with interest thereon from this date at 
the rate of S&S per cent per annum, and all costs of this action, including 


um of S50, for all of which let execution issue. 
Citas, G. WATTS, 


District Judge 


an attorney fee in the 


It is interesting to 
founded. One note was for $10,000. It is dated 
and signed by R. C. Allen and Lillian Allen, his wife. You will 
notice that the next day after it was signed, or June 2, 1910, the 
sum of $5,000 was credited upon it. This may have been a cam 
paign contribution of $5,000 or an actual loan of only $5,000. 
The next note was dated March 19, 1910, and was for S500. 

Three things stand out prominently, as follows: First, Bilby 
wus of the land speculators, the holder of a great 
number of disputed tities to-land; second, R. C. Allen wus seek- 
ing the nomination for district judge at the time of the very 
district in which 89 suits on disputed titles were pending agains 
Bilby, and the primary w to held the first Tuesday in 
August, 1910; and third, the judgments show that no appearance 
Was entered by Allen at the time the judgments were entered, 
or, in other words, they were entered by default, as he made no 
defense. I submit that this transaction alone shows Allen 
entirely unfit to be employed as attorney for the Creek Tribe of 
Indians. What w think candidate for a judi 
cial position going to the violators of the law to borrow 
to pay his campaign expenses during a primary election? 
do something for nothing. There 


see what these judgments were 


June 1, 1910, 


ipon 


one lurge 


Aas be 


is 


Iy! P 
OU ADVOI of a 


money 
People 


ao 


lot is always a motive 
prompting their actions. I again insist that cne who does not 
see the impropriety in soliciting loans from a man who had more 


is not a fit 


disputed land titles, perhaps, than anyone else 
the Creek Tribe of Indians, 
L invite attention again to the letter of S. M. 


per- 


son to represent 


Brosius, as fol 





lows: 
DENVER, CoLo., July MG 
IIon, FrRaANtin K, LANE ; 
Necretary of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sin: Several weeks since we were advised, by letter, of numer 
ous charges which had been filed by certain Creek Indians of Oklahoma 
protesting against the reappointment of Mr. R. C. Allen to the position 
of attorney for the Creek Tribe of Indians 

Within the past fortnight I was in the Siate of Oklahoma and gath 
ered additional information regarding conditions among the Creek 
dians, together with tters which bear upon the fit of Mr. Allen 
for the position of attorney for that tribe. 

As a result of official investigation of the case, it is no-doubt conceded 
by the Indian Department of the Government that the conduct of Mr. 
k. C. Allen prior to his appointment as Creek attorney for the year 
ending June 30 last in his transactions in matters directly concerning 


the interests of the Creek Indians was such as to render him totally untit 
to represent these Indians in any capacity. 

As proof of the alleged unfitness of Mr, Allen, brief mention m 
made of the charges filed in your department by Messrs. Cowe, Brown 
and Lodge, citizens of the Creek Nation, during the month of May last. 
In part these charges, chiefly in the form of affidavits and certified off 
cial records, show that on May 15, 1915, there were 20 cases pending in 
the United States District Court for the Eastern District of Oklahoma 


against the Coweta Realty Co. to cancel deeds and conveyances affecting 
titles of Creek Indian allotted lands. It is charged that one-third of the 
Coweta Realty Co.'s stock was at the time of the organization of the 
company owned by Mr. R. C. Allen, and it is now understood that he is 
the owner of all of the stock of said company. 

It is further officially certified that there were 26 cases pending against 


said Allen in the United States district court of the said district in 
Oklahoma on May 15, 1915, all, or nearly all, of such cases affecting 
title to the allotted lands of these Indians. We submit that the fact 
that such suits are now pending renders the interests of Mr. Allen 


antagonistic to those of the Indians and disqualify him for the position 
of Creek attorney. 


Another feature of the case, which has been called to your attention, 


X TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


is that Mr. Allen borrowed large sums of money from various persons 
and is alleged to be heavily indebted at this time and is further be- 
lieved to be execution proof. It is shown that shortly prior to his | 


appointment as Creek attorney Mr. Allen was a candidate for district 
judge in Wagoner County, Okla., and that during the time of the 
canvass and previous to the election to the judgeship said Allen is 
charged with borrowing the sum of $10,000 from one John 8S. Bilby, a 
large landowner in said district, and who had numerous cases then 
pending affecting Creek Indian lands located in the district in which Mr. 
Allen would preside if elected to such judgeship. The court cases 
referred to then pending were 39 in number, as shown by the inclosed 
statement of causes pending in the court at Wagoner, Okla., over which 
Mr. Allen would preside as judge if elected, and over which he did 
preside as judge in due course. It is further asserted that said Allen 
mortgaged various tracts of Indian allotted lands, which the Govern- 
ment at that time or afterwards contested his title to, the mortgages 
rubbing in favor of said John 8S. Bilby to secure payment of the loan of 


\ a 
47 


489 


the $10,000 referred to. I am informed that quite recently Mr. Bilby 
had brought suit to recover personal judgment against Mr. Allen for the 


money loaned to him as aforesaid, and that this suit did not compre 
hend a foreclosure of the mortgage allotments, which is evidence that 
Mr. Bilby considers that Mr. Allen’s title to the mortgaged lands is of 
little value. 

We submit that no comment is necessary in reference to the foregoing 
transactions to show the unfitness of cither of the pr pals therein to 
hold any position affecting or relating to the property ght of the 
Creek Indians. 

Mention has been made by those in favor of Mr. Allen’s appointment 
as Creek attorney that he has secured a large number of indictments 
during his term in that capacity against alleged violators of law It 
is asserted that in no case has a conviction been ured under these 
indictments, thus showing that Mr. Allen may be making a spect ilar 
demonstration or that he may not be a keen attorney. such as should 


be secured for the Indians if an attorney is deemed n ssi 


In the celebrated * Tommy Atkins” case, in which Mr. Allen seeks to 











set aside a fictitious Creek allotment, which is now very valuable by 
| reason of its rich deposits of oil, et it is understood that Mr. Allen, it 

} not actually favoring, has acquiesced in the contest being prosecuted 
by a noncitizen Creek Indian, who seeks to secure th alloti t by 
showing it was improperly lotted to Atkins, If the allotment t 
Atkins is canceled and a noncitizen is declared entitled to the property, 
the Creek Tribe of Indians will apparently not profit thereby, since the 
property goes to an outsider. This, we submit, indicates that the 
energy scemingly displayed by Mr. Allen in the ca tind the large 
amount of money belonging to the Creek Indians which has been ¢ 
pended him in this matter will not benefit the Creek Trile the 
least, these being the Indians whose interests he is employed to pretect. 

During my recent visit to Oklakoma I called upon Chief Moty Tiger, 
at Okmulgee, on June 30 last. The chief stated very plainly to m 
that he was opposed to the reappointment of Mr. Aller s the Crees 
Tribe attorney. He said that while on account of tl persuasion 
Mr. Allen he had at first agreed to recommend the tter as att 
for another year, upon reflection and after securing m defir ews 
from the members of the Creek Tribe he was now opposed Mi 
Allen's appointment } 

At the time I called upon Chief Tiger he was clear-headed and 
a fact which tosamy mind set at rest some of the stories 1 had 
regarding his condition and habits. I was impressed with h it 

ientious convictions in the matter of the attorneyship, \ :} 
interpreted to me by Samuel Haines, a Creek citizen i 

We call attention to the fact that by a section of the I | 
the United States district attorney for the district ir 
are located shall represent all Indiar in tt | ‘ 
allotted lands 

The history of Mr. Allen’s connection with trans tion I t tl 
interests of the Creek Indians proba! were not w 
time he was first appointed as Creek attorney for tl 
pired June 30 last. Now that these transaction ! f p ‘ 
we submit that it would distinet step backward I s 4 
tration to reappoint him as attorney. 

It seems unnecessary to suggest that the im =I d f 
the protection of the interests of the Cre Indians as vere “ | 
for the government of employees an other Ind s hes 
rules and regulations, which have been for for perl ve 
or more, subject any employee in the Ind Se i 
dealing in Indian lands. 

We believe a consideration of all the nditio 4 sey 
advisable at this time to place the legal tters aff } 1 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of United States distr 
the district where the lands are located, who law, as 1 f 
is charged with the protection of the I ns in mat sp 
their allotted lands. 

The statements made herein which are within my ow g e 

u ind those given upon informatic ire believed to t 1 

Very respectfully, 
Ss. M. B 
fgent I) + Rights A 

I also invite attention to the following certified record of suits 

| pending in the United States District Court for the Eastern Dis 
trict of Oklahoma against R. C. Allen and the Coweta Realty Co 
of which he was the principal owner : 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Eastern District of Oklahoma, s 

I, R. P. Harrison, clerk of the United States Dis Court t 
Eastern District of Oklahoma, do herel certify that tl oll 
list of the suits pending to cancel deeds ‘ nveyi the nar 
the Coweta Realty Co. only: 

Case No. 479 (p. 86): United States v. August Land Co. « ! 
Coweta Realty Co., special defendant ; it to cancel deed fre Si 
Simon to Coweta Realty Co. 

| Case No. 479 (p. 88): United States , I 1 Co ] 

| Coweta Realty Co., special defendant; suit to 1 deed from Wisey 

| Lovett Scott and Sanford Scott to Coweta Realty Co. 

Case No. 479 (p. 90): United States v. August I 1 Co. « al. 
Coweta Realty Co., special defendant; suit to cancel deed f1 Id 
Williams to Coweta Realty Co. 

Case No. 495 (p. 182): United States v. John Bright et al., ¢ ta 
Realty Co., special defendant; suit to cancel deed from Sam Simon to 
Coweta Realty Co. 

Case No. 496 (p. 183): United States v. John Bright et al.. Cow 
Realty Co., special defendant; suit to cancel deed from Peter McK ) 

; and Betsie McKellop to Coweta Realty Co. 

Case No. 496 (p. 184): United States John Bright et al., Coweta 
Realty Co.. special defendant; suit to cancel deed from Ben White to 
Coweta Realty Co. 

| Case No. 496 (p. 185): United Stat . John Bright et : ‘ . 

| Realty Co., special defendant; suit to cancel deed W 
née Lovett, and Lucy Lovett to Coweta Realty Co 

| Case No, 496 (p. 186): United States fobn Bright et ‘ 
Realty Co., special defendant; suit to cancel deed fre I vj 
Coweta Realty Co. 

Case No. 496 (p. 188): United States r. Jo! R : t 

; Realty Co., special defendant; suit to can ! M ) 
and Betsy McKellop to Coweta Realty Co 

| Case No. 496 (p. 189): United State John I t al.. Coweta 
| Realty Co., special defendant ; suit to cancel deed ! Peter Mc Kellop 


to Coweta Realty Ce. 
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No. 496 (p. 190): United States v. John Bright et al., Coweta | Case No. 496 (p. 191): United States v, John Bright et al., R. C, 
} Ch ; suit to cancel deed from Joseph Pike to | Allen, special defendant; suit to cancel deed from Ben White to 


United States from . 
to Coweta Realty Co. 


hn Bright ct al, Coweta | 


Bright et al., Coweta 


pecial defendant; suit to cancel deed from Lucy Lovett 


: suit to cancel decd from John Martin to 
defendant; 


cancel deed from Sophia Thomp- 
to Coweta Realty Co 

911 (p. 41)3 
i defendant: 


945 (p. 21): 


Realty Co. 
appears from the records in my 


‘t, at my office in the city of 


BoOUDINOT, 


District of Oklahoma, 88 
Ilarrison, clerk of the United States District 
do hereby certify that 
list of cases pending and undetermined against 
294 (p. 16) : United States v, WH, O. Malot et al., R. Cc. 
defendant; 
’, Allen, and J. C. Pinson. 

United States vr. Perry McKay et al., R. 


the following 


Case No, 3856 (p. 27): 


James Bustar and Beeca Bustar to R. Clyde Allen. 
179 (p. 38): United States ¢. August Land Co. et al., R. C. 


special defendant ; 


7 defendant: 
to bilis MH. Hammett, R. C. Allen, and J. C. Pinson. 
special defendant; suit to cancel deed from Lucy Lovett 
llammett, R. C, Allen, and J, C, Pinson, Coweta Realty Co. 

, United States v. 
al defendant; 
(hilders to Ellis H. Hammett, R. C. Allen, and J. C. 
Levi Ackley et al., R. Cc. 
Allen, special defendant; suit to cancel deed from Googie Childers and 


August Land 


and Googe 


United States 


Realty Co. 


to cancel deed from 
Allen, and J. C. Pinson, Coweta Realty Co. 
Levi Ackley et al., 


Allen, special defendant ; 
fammett, R. C. 
y United States 
defendant ; 
Checkley and Rebecca Chockley to Ellis H. Hammett, R. 


defendant ; 


Chockley and Rebecca Chockley to Ellis H. Hammett, R. C. Allen, and 


United States 


, Special defendant ; 
Ii. Ilammett, R. C, Allen, and J. C. Pinson, Coweta Realty Co. 
; Ackley et al., 
special defendant; suit to cancel deed from Ben White to 
il, Htlammett, R. C. Allen, and J. C. Pinson, Coweta Realty Co. 
United States 


Ackley et al., 


’, Atchley et al., R. C. | 
special defendant; suit to cancel deed 
Allen, and J. C, Pinson, Coweta Realty Co. 

Atchley et al., R. C 
special defendant; sult to cancel deed from George Childers and 





United States 


» No, 487 (p. 158): United States v. ’, Atchley et al., R. C. 
speciai defendant; sult to cancel deed from Johnson Martin to 
I mmett, R. C. Allen, and J. 


492 (p. 118): 


Pinson, Coweta Realty Co. 
United States v. Joe Abraham ct al., 
suit to cancel 
‘*, Allen, and J, C. Pinson. 

: United States T. T. Owens ect : 
Frank and 


T. T. Owens et al., ' 
uit to cancel deed from Ben White to Ellis 
1 J Pinson, Coweta Realty Co. 
T. Owens et al., R. 
from Nancy Simon 


. Hammett, R, 


and J. C, Pinson, 


specia . i 
H. Hammett, R. C. Allen, 
: United States v, 


T, Owens ect al., 
deed from 
. C. Pinson, Coweta Realty Co. 
T. T. Owens et 
to cancel deed from Mandy 
.. C, Allen, and J. C. Pinson, 


United States 


defendant ; 


| Coweta Realty Co., Bilis HW. Hammett, R. C. Allén, and J. C. Pinson. 
| Case No. 498 {p. 162): United States v. C. E. Foley et al., R. C, 
| Allen, special defendant; suit to cancel deed from Mandy Simon to 
Klis TH. Hammett, R. C. Allen, and J. C. Pinson, Coweta Realty Co, 

Case No, 902 (p. 316): United States v. J, L. Adair et al., R. C, 
Allen, special defendant; suit to cancel deed from Ben White to Bilis 
Ht, Hammett, R. C. Allen, and J. C. Pinson, Coweta Realty Co, 

Case No. 911 (p. 105): United States v. W. E. Dixon et al., R. C. 
Allen, special defendant; sult to cancel deed from Austin Frank and 
Lizzie Frank to Ellis H. Hammett, R. C. Allen, and J. C, Pinson, 
Coweta Realty Co, 

As the same appears from the records in my office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and aflixed the 
seal of said court, at my office in Muskogee, in said district, this 15th 
day of May, A. D, 1915. 

[| SEAL. ] R. P. Harrison, Clerk, 

By Hl. BE. Boupinot, Deputy. 


I ITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Eastern District of Oklahoma, ss: 

I, R. P. Uarrison, clerk of the United States District Court for the 
Fastern District of Oklahoma, do hereby certify that the following is 
a correct list of cases which were pending in the name of the Coweta 
Realty Co., but which have been dismissed, either in part or as a 
whole: 

Case No. 479 (p. 87): United States v. August Land Co. et al., 
Coweta Realty Co., special defendant; suit to cancel deed from Watie 
Marshall to Coweta Realty Co. Suit dismissed June 1, 1911. 

Case No. 496 (p. 187): United States v. John Bright et al., Coweta 
Realty Co., special defendant: suit to cancel deed from James Buslai 
Chockley and Rebecca Chockley to Coweta Realty Co. Partial dis 
missal entered September 10, 19138. 

Case No. 496 (p. 192): United States v. John Bright et al., Coweta 
Realty Co., special defendant; suit to cancel deed from Ida Childers to 
Coweta Realty Co Suit dismissed February 1, 1915. 

Case No. 496 (p. 195): United States v. John Bright et al., Coweta 
Realty Co., special defendant; suit to cancel deed from Ida Childers to 
Coweta Realty Co Suit dismissed February 1, 1915. 

Case No. 406 (p. 194): United States v. John Bright et al., Coweta 
Realty Co., special defendant; suit to cancel deed from Ida Childers to 
Coweta Realty Co. Suit dismissed February 1, 1915. 

Case No. 496 (p. 196): United States v. John Bright et al., Coweta 
Realty Co., special defendant; suit to cancel deed from Marchie Tiger 
and Josephine Tiger to Coweta Realty Co Suit dismissed April 30, 
1913. 

Case No. 500 (p. 49): United States +. L. D. Vance et al., Coweta 
Realty Co., special defendant; suit to cancel deed from Minnie Walker 
Island, née Walker, to Coweta Realty Co. Suit dismissed September 
11, 1909. 

Case No. 500 (p. 51): United States v. L. D. Vance et al., Coweta 
Realty Co., special defendant; suit to cancel deed from Nancy Bird 
Childers to Coweta Realty Co. Suit dismissed May 28, 1909. 

Case No. 500 (p. 52): United States v. L. D. Vance et al., Coweta 
Realty Co., special defendant; suit to cancel deed from Watie Marshall 
to Coweta Realty Co Suit dismissed June 1, 1911. 

As the same appears from the records in my office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of said court at my office in the city of Muskogee, in said district, 
this 15th day of May, A. D. 1915 

[ SEAL. ] R. P. Harrison, Clerk 

By Hf. E. Bouptnor, Deputy 


Unrrep STATES OF AMERICA, 
Fastern District of Oklahoma, as: 

I, R. P. Harrison, clerk of the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Oklahoma, do hereby certify that the following is a 
list of cases which were pending against R. C. Allen, but which have been 
dismissed either in part or in whole: 

Case No. 357 (p. 67): United States v. Scott Yeatman et al., R. C. 
Allen, special! ‘defendant; suit to cancel mortgage with power of sal 
from Joe Barnwell to James Chockley and R. C. Allen. Dismissed. 

Case No. 479 tf 39) : United States v. August Land Co. et al., R. C. 
Alien, special defendant; suit to cancel deed from March Tiger and 
Josephine Walker Tiger -to R. C, Allgn and J. C. Pinson, Suit dismissed 
April 30, 1913. 

Case No. 479 (p. 40): United States +. August Land Co. et aL, R. C. 
Allen, special defendant; sult to cancel deed from Marchie Tiger and 
Josephine Tiger to R. C. Allen and J. C. Pinson. Suit dismissed Apri! 
30, 1913. 

Case No. 479 (p. 180) : United States v. August Land Co. et al., R. C. 
Allen, special defendant; suit te cancel deed from James Buslar Chock 
ley and Becca Buslar Chockley to Ellis H. Hammett, R. C. Alien, and 
J. C. Pinson, the Coweta Realty Co. Suit dismissed September 10, 1913 

Case No. 479 (p. 219) : United States v. August Land Co. et al., R. C 
| Allen, special defendant ; suit to cancel deed from Marchie Tiger to Ellis 
Il. Hammett, R. C. Allen, and J. C. Pimson. Suit dismissed April 30, 
1913. 

Case No. 482 (p. 16) : United States v, Levi Ackley et al., R. C, Allen, 
| special defendant; suit to cancel deed from James Buslar Chockley anid 
| Rebecca Chockley to R. C. Allen. Suit dismissed September 10, 19138. 

Case No. 482 (p. 190) : United States v. Levi Ackley et al., R. C. Allen 
special defendant; suit to cancel deed from Cornelius Boudinot and 
} Susanna Boudinot to Ellis H. Hammett, R. C. Allen, and J, C. Pinsor 
Coweta Realty Co. Suit dismissed April 1, 1914. 

Case No. 482 (p. 195) : United States v. Levi Ackley et al., R. C. Allen, 

special defendant; suit to cancel deed from March Tiger and Josephin 
Walker Tiger to Ellis HW. Hammett, R. C. Allen, and J. C, Pinson. Suit 
dismissed April 80, 1915. 





Case No. 482 (p. 196): United States v. Levi Ackley et al, R. C. 
Allen, special defendant; suit to cancel deed from Marchie Tiger to 
| Ellis ll, Uammett, R. C. Allen, and J. C. Pinson, Coweta Realty Co 


Suit dismissed April 30, 1913. 

Case No. 482 (p. 199): United States v. Levi Ackley et al, R. C. 
Allen, special defendant; suit to cancel deed from March Tiger and 
Josephine Tiger to Ellis H. Hammett, R. C. Allen, and J, C. Pinson. 
Suit dismissed April 30, 1915. 

Case No. 485 (p. 10): United States v. Charles Bagg et al., R. C. 
Allen, special defendant; suit to cancel deed from Noah Davis to R. C 
Allen. Suit dismissed April 1, 1914. 

Case No. 487 (p. 17): United States v. Joseph F. Atchley et al., 
R. C. Allen, special defendant; suit to cancel quitclaim deed from Joe 
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Barnwell to R. C. Allen; partial dismissal September 10, 1913. Decree 
(partial) March 16, 1915. 

Case No. 490 (p. 149) : United States v. Albert Anderson et al., R. C. 
Allen, special defendant ; suit to cancel quitclaim deed from Commercial 
Land Co, to Ellis H. Hammett, R. C. Allen, and J. C. Pinson. Suit 
dismissed April 30, 1913. 

Case No. 494 (p. 384): United States v. T. T. Owens et al., R. C, 
Allen, special defendant; suit to cancel deed from Marchie Tiger to 
Ellis 1. Hammett, R. C. Allen, and J. C. Pinson. Suit dismissed in 
part April 30, 1813. 

Case No. 902 (p. 12): United States v. J. L. Adair et al., R. C. 
Allen, special defendant; suit to cancel deed from Lewis Deere and 
IIattie Deere to R. C. Allen. Suit dismissed December 4, 1913. 

Case No. 902 (p. 13): United States v. J. L. Adair et al., R. C. 
Allen, special defendant; suit to cancel deed from Lewis Deere to R. C, 
Allen. Suit dismissed December 4, 1913. 

Case No. 902 (p. 331): United States v. J. L. Adair et al., R. C. 
Allen, special defendant; suit to cancel deed from Marchie Tiger to 
Ellis H. Hammett, R. C. Allen, and J, C. Pinson. Partial dismissal 
April 30, 1913. 

Case No. 917 (p. 13): United States v. Frank L. Mars et al., R. C. 
Allen, special defendant; suit to cancel mortgage, power of sale from 
Joe Barnwell and Emma Barnwell to R. C. Allen and W. G. Robertson. 
Suit dismissed September 10, 1913. 

As the same appears from the records in my office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of said court at my office in the city of Muskogee, in said district, 
this 15th day of May, A. D. 1915. 

[SEAL.] R. P. Harrison, Clerk. 

By H. E. Boupinot, Deputy. 

i also invite and direct your attention to the following affi- 
davit of Martha MeKinley (née Verner), Creek freedwoman, 
as to a transaction of Mr. Allen with her regarding an at- 
tempted purchase of a portion of her allotment as a Creek 
ailottee. This woman is an uneducated ignorant colored 
woman, and some argument might be made that she was in- 
duced to make this affidavit and statement in order to preju- 
dice or injure Mr. Allen, but should that be done your atten- 
tion is directed to a copy of the marriage record which is 
hereto attached, showing that the marriage was solemnized on 
the 20th day of January, as stated in the affidavit, and your 
attention is further directed to a copy of a warranty deed 
signed by Martlia McKinley (née Verner), by Mark and Cecil 
MeWinley, to R. C. Allen, the date of the deed being the same 
as given in the affidavit of Martha McKinley, and the same date 
as the date of the justice of the peace who certified to having 
married Martha Verner and Cecil MeKinley, which was the 
20th day of January, 1909, and the marriage certificate pur- 
ports to be witnessed by Joe Hawkins, the same colored man 
who is mentioned ia Martha MecKinley’s affidavit, as coming to 
her home with Mr. Allen on the 20th day of January, 1909, 
before the marriage ceremony was performed. 

Your attention is also directed to a certified copy of a pro- 
hate proceeding, wherein the guardian of Martha Verner ap- 
plied to have her lands sold through the probate court, the 
order confirming the sale and the bill of Mr. Allen presented 
against the estate of $1,801 for alleged improvements and 
money furnished. 

[Copy.] 


AFFIDAVIT OF MARTHA M'KINLEY, NRE VERNER, A CREEK FREEDWOMAN, 
ROLL NO. 2409 
STATE OF OKLATIOMA, 
County of Wagoner, ss: 

Martha MclWinley, née Verner, of lawful age, being first duly sworn. 
on oath deposes and says: That I am a citizen of the Creck Tribe of 
Indians, duly enrolled as’ Creek freedman on the rolls of the Dawes 
Commission, after roll number 2409, of the freedman rolls of the 
said Creek Tribe of Indians, in the office of the Superintendent of the 
live Civilized Tribes at Muskogee, Okla., and by virtue of such citizen- 
ship I had allotted to me and received as my proportionate share of 
the lands of the said Creek Tribe of Indians the following-described 
lands, to wit: 

“The northeast quarter of section 16, township 17 north, range 16 
east, of the Indian base and meridian, and containing 160 acres ac- 
cording to the Government survey thereof, and which is situated in 
what is now Wagoner County, Okla.”’ 

That my age, according to the roll on file in the said office of the 
Superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes at Muskogee, Okla., at 
the time of the application for such enrollment was made by my 
father, Ben Verner, to wit, September, 1898, was 4 years of age, thus 
making the date of my birth in the month of September, 1894; that 
I attained my majority, to wit, 18 years of age in the month of 
September, 1912. 

That in the month of January, to wit, the 20th day, 1909, R. C. 
Allen, who was then living in the town of Coweta, Okla., 3 miles 
from where my father lived, and who was at that time engaged in 
buying and selling land, came to my father’s house in a surrey in 
company with one Joe Hlawkins, a colored man, who was then working 
for R. C. Allen, and with Cecil MeKinley, a young colored boy whom 
I had known only about one month, and took me to the town of 
Coweta. When we got to the town of Coweta Cecil McKinley had a 
marriage license to marry me and R. C. Allen had a warranty deed 
already. prepared covering 80 acres of my allotment. ‘They all three 
prevailed and induced me to marry the said Cecil McKinley and to 
sign the warranty deed so prepared by the said R. C. Allen to 80 
acres of my allotment, being a part of the land above described, and 
the said R. C. Allen gave me $150 and promised to pay me more 
money later on, and did afterwards pay me $500, and making a total 
of $650 1 got for the 80 acres. 

Joe Hawkins and R. C. Allen had well knew me and all my family 
for a number of years prior, and both well knew my age at that time, 
aud both knew I had a legal guardian at the time. 


ADI 


That I was at the time and am at this time an ignorant and illiterate 
colored person, unable to read or write the English language. 

Nearly three years thereafter my legally appointed and acting 
guardian filed a petiton in the probate court in Wagoner County, Okla., 
praying permission to sell my allotment: that an order of the said 
probate court was made directing my guardian to advertise and sell all of 
my allotment; that due notice was published, according to law, of the 
sale thereof; that on the day of sale the said R. C. Allen, then being 
the judge of the third judicia! district of the State of Oklahoma, 
Wagoner County being a part of said district, and by virtue of his 
Official position and influence procured an appraisement at a much 
smaller valuation than the land was really worth, and that he pre 
vented competitive bidding on the day of sale, and had his agent 
buy the 80 acres he claimed to be the owner of by virtue of his atore- 
said deed for the sum of $1,800, being a very much less sum than its 
actual value. The remaining 80 acres of my allotment and adjoining 
the Allen 80, and being of the same character and value, sold the same 
day for $30 per acre. 

That after said sale was made he, the said R. C. Allen, judge ot the 
district court for Wagoner County, Okla., did procure an order from 
the probate court of Wagoner County, Okla., directing and ordering 
my guardian to turn over to him, the said R. C. Allen, all the money 
derived from the sale of the said Allen SO acres, and which order was 
complied with by my guardian, and that I did not receive one cent 
from said sale thereof by my guardian, R. C. Allen, or any other per- 
son. That said order of the probate court was made and complied 
with without my knowledge or consent, and that I did not justly owe 
R. C. Allen one cent for any cause or reason, and that I have been 
for the past three years, or ever since I have attained my majority, 
trying to employ different lawyers to bring a suit to recover my land 
or its value, but by reason of the official capacity of the said R. C, 
Allen and his influence by virtue of being the Creek national attorney 
I have been unable to get any lawyer to so prosecute any suit against 
him. 

Further affiant sayeth not. 

The name of Martha McKinley was written by me at her request and 
in her presence, and mark made by her in my presence. 

MARTHA (her x mark) MCKINLEY (née VERNER), 
Affiant 


Attest: 
LYNN McGuire, Witness to Mark. 
T. J. Suim, Witness to Mark. 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
County of Wagoner, ss: 

Before me, a notary public in and for said county and State, on this 
3d day of May, 1915, personally appeared Martha McKinley, née 
Verner, to me known to be the identical person who executed the within 
and foregoing instrument, and to me known to be the identical person 
who executed the within and foregoing instrument by her mark in my 
presence and in the presence of Lynn McGuire and T. J. Shim, as 
witnesses, and the said Martha McKinley, née Verner, acknowledged to 
me that they executed the same as their free and voluntary act and 
deed for the uses and purposes therein set forth. 

| SEAL. ] ESTELLE SIMPSON, 

| Revenue stamp.] Notary Publie. 

My commission expires December 10, 1918. 


- 


oe 
(Copy.) 
Marrtace Recorp, 
APPLICATION FOR MARRIAGE LICENSE. 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
Wagoner County, 88: 

I, Cecil McKinley, of Wagoner County, State of Oklahoma, aged 21 
years, and legally competent to make and take an oath, do solemnly 
swear that I am acquainted with Mr. ———— ———— myself and Miss 
Martha Verner, who are parties for the marriage of whom a license is 
hereby applied for. The said parties, and each of them, are of sound 
and contracting mind and unmarried and not disqualified or incapable 
under the law of entering into the marriage relation. That said parties 
are not of the relations prohibited by law and may lawfully contract 
and be joined in marriage. 3 ; 

1 furthermore do solemnly swear that the following schedule, con- 
taining the names of the aforesaid parties, their age, color, place of 
birth, and residence, is correct in every particular, to the best of my 
knowledge, information, and belief, to wit 

NAMES OF PARTIES. 

Cecil McKinley, groom ; age, 21; color, black; place of birth, ————; 
residence, Coweta, Okla. ; 

Martha Verner, bride; age, 15; color, black; place of birth, — 
residence, Coweta, Okla. 

CEcIL MCKINLEY, Applicant. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me January 20, 1909. 

W. T. Drake, County Judge, 
By Henry M. Brown, Clerk. 
WAGONER, OKLA., 

January 12, 1909, 

I do give my permission and consent for the marriage of Miss Martha 
Verner, age 15, to Cecil McKinley. 

(Signed) REN VERNEI 

Subscribed and sworn to January 12, 1909, before me, a notary 
public. 

N. V. LEONARD, Notary Public. 

My commission expires April 12, 1912. 


MARRIAGE LICENSE. 
IN THE County € 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
Wagoner County, ss: 

To any person authorized to perform the marriage ceremony, greeting: 

You are hereby authorized to join in marriage Mr. Cecil McKinley 
and Miss Martha Verner of the county aforesaid, whose ages, residence, 
ete., are as follows: 





NAMES OF PARTIES. 
Cecil McKinley, groom ; age, 21; color, black; place of birth, — —j; 
residence, Coweta, Okla, 
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ge, 15; color, black; place of birth, ————; |] a deed to 80 acres of her allotment, that he, R. C. Allen, wonld give 


the said Nelson $50. After R. C. Allen left 
will make due return to my office within 30 | Nelson talked to me about marrying Martha 
whatever money she received one-half wouk 
have hereunto set my hand and affixed the | time an illiterate negro boy 21 years old and 


the rooming house Jacob 
and explained to me that 
1 be mine. I was at that 
had known Martha Verner 


only about a month, but was not engaged to be married to her, and 


at the same time Joe Hawkins, who was a relative of Martha Verner, 
W. T. Draken, Judge of the County Court. came in the rooming house and told me that if I wanted to marry he 


Henry M. Brown, Clerk. would speak a good word for me to her; afte 


over for a few minutes-R. C, Allen and n 

aC Se Verner, and R. C, Allen paid the clerk for th 
R. C. Allen procured a surrey in Wagoner, 
Hawkins and myself, drove to the home of 


&8? 


justice of the peace for Coweta Township, of Coweta, | snaded her to go to Coweta with us: on arri 
ounty, 


do hereby certify: that I joined in marriage | Hawkins persuaded her to marry me. 
authorized by this license to be married on Immediately after the marriage ceremony 


r we all talked the matter 
iyself went to the county 


judge’s office and procured a marriage license for me to marry Martha 


e license. 

and he, together with Joe 
Martha Verner and per 
ving at Coweta, Allen and 


Allen taken us to an office 


\. D. 1909, at Coweta, in Wagoner County, | where he had a warranty deed prepared for eur signatures conveying 


= us $150. 
J. Ba ROME, Further saith not. 
Justice of the Peace for Coweta Township. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this ¢ 
| SEAL. ] 
{Revenue stamp. ] 
My commission expires December 10, 1918 


IFICATE OF TRUE COPY, 























ot Joe Hawkins, of Coweta, Okla., and George | to him 80 acres of Martha Verner’s allotment, and for which he gave 


Ceci McKINLEY, Affiant. 


sl day of May, 1915. 
ESTELLE SIMPSON, 
Notary Public. 








B17 E OF OKLAIOMA, CERTIFICATE OF TRUE COPY. 
County of Wagoner, ss. STATE or OKLATIOMA, 
1. O. M. Bryant urt clerk in and for the county and State afore County of Wagoner, ss: 
Raid } I that the instrument hereto atttached is a full, I, C. M. Bryant, court clerk in and for the county and State afore 
tru { page 252 of Marriage Record No. J marria st said, do hereby certify that the instrument hereto attached is a full 
license application, license, and certificate of Cecil McKinley and Martha | true, and correct copy of petition to sell real estate, order confirmii 
Vert i om W appears of record in this office. |} sale, bill of R. C. Allen (claim of R. C. Allen, probate, No. 321), 
Witness my hand and the seal of said court at Wagoner, O » OU | the same now appears of record in this office. 
{) d 4 May, 1915 : SA ag Witness my hand and the seal of said court at Wagoner, Okla., on 
CO. M. Baxans, Clers. this 8th day of July, 1915. 
MaBLE M. SMIT! WEP REY [SEAL] C. M. Bryant, Court Clerk. 
(x iat [Revenue stamp. ] 
A ) ais 
) \ t 
; : os a PETITION TO SELL REAL EStrare BY GuARDIAN 
ST I , OR OMA ‘ou C ado ee: 
I inden made this 20 day of January, A. D. 1909 tw re Fr OKLAHOMA, County of We ner, 
Martha McKinl née Verner, and Cecil McKinley, h husband, of | IN COUNTY COURT. 
Wagoner County, in the State of Oklahoma, of the first part, and R. C In the matter of the guardianship of Martha Verner, now Martha 
Alk of th cond part McKinley. Comes now J. H. Thigpen, guardian of Martha Verner, now 
Witnessect i 1id parties of the first part, in cons f tl } Martha McWKinley, a minor, and shows to the court the condition of the 
I $2, 01 i receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, . by these | estate of the above-named ward, to wit: 
I { grant in, sell, and conyey unto said party of the second | fhe person 1 property of said ward consists of nothing, of the ay 
is 1 I assaigns, all the following-described real estate, | proximate vaiue of none; that the annual income therefrom is approxi- 
mted in the county of Wagoner and State of Oklahoma, to wit: | mately none, 
West half of t ritheast quarter of section sixteen, township seven- | That said ward owns the following described real estate, of the ap 
{ : { ne x n east. } proximate value of § ——, to wit: Northeast quarter of section 16, 
V rd t t same, together with all and singular the | township 17 N., range 16 E., Wagoner County, Okla.: that the annual in 
i 1 { and appurtenances thereunto belonging or in | come therefrom is approximately $50; that said estate is encumbered to 
a Dp fo er : ; the amount of none, with an annual interest ch of none; that the an- 
; i id Martl Mck and Cecil McKinley, for their hei ex |} nual expense chargeable against the estate of d ward for maintenan 
i ad t do hereby covenant, promi agree to and | and education is approximately $600 ; that it is necessary and for the best 
v the id v f tl second part that at t ivery of these | interest of the. minor that the hereinafter described portion of said real 
pi nts t l in t own right of 1 absolute in- | estate should be sold, for the following reasons, to wit, to maintain, edu 
dl ] ! in in fee simple, of and in all and singu- | cate, and support the ward; and that the surplus over the amount neces 
lar t iY 1 d ld ribed premises with the appurtenances; | sary for her support and education be invested in productive stock and 
that the same are free, Clear, discharged, and unincumbered of and from | other productive investments 
all ier and othe rants, titles, charges, estates, judgments, taxes, Phat the next of kin and persons interested in the estate of said ward 
' ent 1 incumbrances of what nature and kind soever, and together with their respective places of residence, are as follow L 
th { \ warrant and forever defend the same unto the said party Verner, father: Rachel Verner, mother; ¢ ecil McKinley, husband; b 
of 1 YT part, heirs and assigns, against said parties of the first Hines, sister; Ernest Allen, brother; Bessie Verner, sister: Lucy Vert 
pat ir he nnd all and every person or persons whosoever lawfully and Julia Verne sisters, all of Coweta, Okla.: and Nellle Seller 
claimi l same ster, of Porter, Okla. 
In ¥ wl said parties of the first part have hereunto Wherefore, petitioner prays the court tl upon hi iring had h 
Bet ) r first ab written he be authorized to sell the northeast quarter of section 16, town 
\I \ (her x mark) McKINL! (née Verner), 17 N., range 16 iE. Wagoner County. of said real est: te, at public o 
Cy McKINLEY. prreee sale ae shall be deemed most beneficial and for the best interes 
of said ward. 
V ( Martha McKinley and signa of ¢ M . J. WI. Trieren. 
K 1 
C, K, LEesuik, ¢ » < I ; . 
J. W. Puevrs, Coweta, Ok! STATE OF OKLAHOMA, Wagoner County, 
J. H, Thigpen, petitioner above named, ing duly sworn, says that he 
has read the foregoing petition and knows the contents thereof, and tl 
STATE OF O \ i same is true of his own knowledge, except the matters therein stated to 
( t Wagoner, ss be on information and belief, and as to those matters he believes to b 
} eu C, E. Killmer, a notary public in and for said county and | true. : 
Sta a t! “Oth day of January, 1909, personally appeared Martha | J. H THIGPAN 
M nley and C McKinley, to me known to be the identical | son Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of July, 1911 
W xecuted the within and foregoing instrument and ¢ owledged to {SEAL ] ESTELLE SIMPSON, Notary Public. 
i that they executed the same as their free and voluntary a nd} My commission expires December 10, 1914 
deed for the s and purposes therein set forth | 
Ys Ls PP 1 IN THE MATTER OF THE GUARDIANSHIP OF MARTHA VERNER, NOW 
» 10949 MARTHA MCKINLEY, A MINOR, 
\ ) , x} é June 13, 1912 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA, Wagoncr County, 88 : 
IN THE CouNTY Coury. 
[Copy.] ORDER CONFIRMING SALE OF REAL ESTATE BY GUARDIAN. 
" ; o ; i Now, on this 20th day of September, 1911, there coming on for hear 
. ing the return of sale made by J. UW. Thigpen, as the guardian of the 
FIDAVIT OF CBCIL MKINLEY estate of Martha Verner, now Martha McWKinley, a minor, said hear 
( McKinley wiul age, being first duly sworn, on oath de ing of said return of sale having been regularly continued by order of 
poses and say | my post-office address is Coweta, Wagoner | this court from the 11th day of September, 1911, to the 18th day ot! 
County, Okla th Iam 25 years of age. That in January, 1909, I | September, 1911, and on said 18th day of September, 1911, haying 
was living on the farm and werking for Jacob Nelson, a colored man, | been regularly continued by order of this court from said 1Sth day ol 
ne Coweta, Okla.; that Jacob Nelson had been summoned as a juror | September, 1911, te this day, and said J. WH. Thigpen appearing in per 
and I had drove him to Wagoner te attend court; arriving in Wagoner, | son and by his attormeys, J. Hl. Sutherlin and B, J, Beavers, and no 


Toll 

whe 
told 
that 


re 


t the night there in 
»wing morning before sunup R, C. Allen came to the rooming house | said return of sale and having heard and < 


tht said Jacob Nelson and myself had stopped over night and 
said Nelson that if he would get me to marry Martha Verner, and 
if 


Martha 


ind 


myself 


company with the said Jacob Nelson. The | one appearing in opposition hereto; and th 


would then give him, the said R. C. Allen, 


2c court having examined 
‘onsidered the evidence of 


witnesses in support of said return, aad it being proven that notice ef 
sale was given as prescribed in the order of sale made and entered 
} herein on the 2d day of August, 1911, and 


according to law, and it 
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g further 
been g¢ 
in ag 
September 


notice of the hearing of said return of sale 
in three of the most public 
least 10 full days prior to 
the l for hearing said 


order 


proven that 
en by posting three notices 
oner County, Okla., for at 
11, 1911, as prescribed by 











eturn of sale made and entered on August 31, 1911, and according 
law, and the ce t being fully advised in the premises, finds: 
That in pursuance of said order of sale said J. H, Thigpen on th 
28th day of August, 1911, ld the following parcels of real estate 
iid estate, all lying and being situated in Wagoner County, Okla., 
private sale in accordance with said order of sale to the folloy 
persons, for the following sums, to wit: 


The nortt arter of the northeast iarter of section 16, in town 
sum of $1,100. 


f 
+cat 

















hip 17 north, range 16 to E. E. I , for the 
the southeast quarter of the northeast quarter of section 16, in 
township 17 north, range 16 east, to E. E. Lewis for the sum of $1,100, 
rhe w half of the northeast quarter of section 16 of township 
¥. rth, range 16 east, to E. E. Lewis for the sum of $1,800; nd 
{ sums of $1,100, $1,100, and $1,800, respectively, being at least 
00 per cent of the app l va of said parcels of land, respectivel 
And on the 11th da 1911, and before hearing is had 
or the confirmation of iid parcels of re J. 
B es appearing and in his bid in writing fe ist 





quarter of the northea quarter of section 16, in township 17 north 
range 16 east, of said real estate for a sum of 10 per t in excess 
of said sum of $1,100, bid by said E. E. Lewis for s: parcel of lar l 


rid 
Barnes for said par 












aforesaid, the last bid of said A. J. el of 1 
estate being the sum of 10, and said sum of $1,210 beir the 
ighe and best bid received r said southeast quarter of the northeast 
larter of section 16, In township 17 north, range 16 east, and ng 
more than the appraised value of said parcel of il estate, th me 
wit, the southeast quarter of the northeast quarter of section 16 of 
ship 17 north, range 16 east, is hereby sold at private sale to A. J. 
arnes for the sum of $1,210; and all of said parcels of real « te 
iz s , ng terms, to wit: Cash upon confirmation of 
iles by of Wagoner County, State of Oklahom 
I mad Iter du notice is prescribed b i 
yur sers j ES Le ; and A | Barne 
\ hest bidders for said parcels of l tat 
of $1,100 bid by said E. E. Lewis for 
th northeast quarter of section 16 I 
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wi i ; I he “ +? ¥ f ’ 
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tained; and that ! Buu per is ich guardian, in things 
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tatutes it 1 s mint nd pr ied and said l 
d and ! 
It is tl re o1 ijud 1 nd decres t tl 
t i ( to A. J. Bart nd 
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te ( s ( t ns ‘ lt af KE 
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or else the department would be glad to make them public, 
I challenge anyone attempting to defend the employment of R, C. 
‘ Creek national attorney to have the investigations of 
Inspectors Linnen and Cook made public. They are the trusted 
department, 

I nim further advised that Mr, Allen attempts to defend him- 
self by inviting attention to the suits pending in the various 
courts in Oklahoma which involve very large amounts. Some of 


agents of the 


them nre to cancel allotments and to reeover the lands for the 
Creek Tribe. IT am reliably informed that Allen is not now per- 
mitted to join with the United States district attorney in han- 
dling these cases, as the district attorney will not divide re- 
sponsibility with him. All these suits are brought by the district 
attorney and handled by him or his assistants. Allen has no 
part in them and will not have in the future. 

I submit that this record shows conclusively to any fair- 
minded the absolute unfitness of R. C. Allen to hold any 
] | position or represent the Creek Tribe of Indians li 
justifies my action in offering the amendment on December 12 
last to the Ind L appropriation bill. 

Compulsory Military Training. 
ENTENSION OF REMARKS 
Ol 
iy ‘ ‘ 4 ) >» 4 4 
HON. JESSE D. PRICE, 
OF MARYLAND, 
> . , ‘ 
IN rug House or Representatives, 
Wednesdanu, February 21, 1077, 

Mr PRICI Mr. Speaker, in these days of wars and rumors 
of wars it behooves the American people and the American 
Congress to exercise the greatest patience, wisdom, and con 
erviatism lest we be swept off our feet, forsake all our inherited 
traditions, abandon all our century-old ideals, and commit na 
ti suicice We are essentinily a peaceful and peace-loving 
people, but history shows that we have not been too proud to 





fight when our own sacred rights or the rights of weak« r peoples 
re jnvolved We have never sought war, nor started a fight, 

1 I do not believe that we ever will; but any nation, large or 
mall, which will tamely submit to insult and loss of honor and 
elf-respect is not deserving of national existence, 

Our ideals were to build a nation that should stand out for 
its humanitarianism and its love of liberty and peaceful prog 
ress, free from the taint of militarism and selfish conquest. I 

1 ul to say that we have maintained these ideals. In order 
to » we have never found it necessary to maintain a large | 

nding army in times of peace or to invoke the military spirit 
“imo our peopl 

We have been successful in all the wars that we have under- 
tuke ith othe nations because we have been right. and not 
merely b ( ere better prepared or that we have eul 
i!\ ed the | | spirit Phat we should be prepared to 
ait ib ol CLVe ahd to protect the priceless institutions of 
An i the ould be no question, but in providing for this 
defense and protection let us not allow ourselves to be swept 

to the spirit of conquest and aggression and lose thereby the 
very ideals that have made us great. I believe and am sure 
{ oak jority of American people believe in thorough 
bre dness to meet ordinary emergencies, but it impossible 
{'« \ be always prepared for abnormal and extraor 
dinary emergencies, without sacrificing the national spirit and 
‘ enerat Into nation of militarism. 

| then ree That we hould be prep: red, the only ques 
tion is as to adequate preparation and that is the point about 

h ther i reat diversity of opinion. The one great les- 
which we have learned from the European war, is that we 
Wi t ndequate l\ prepared as a nation to defend ours lyes, 
L : 1 to see that men of all parties, led by the Presi 
le doth ministration, have fully realized it and have 
peal t1 uition and are trying to meet the requirements 
of the co No Member of Congress is willing to go fur 
ther in tl proper national defense than am I, and I have 
voted for all the appropriations for the Army and Navy and 
Ia Willing to go the limit in necessary protection, but when 
it comes to fastening upon this country a system of compulsory 
military training and service in times of peace, then, I must 
( ent, and it is to this proposed feature of the national de 
fense that LT wish to address my remarks. It is un-American, 
emocratic, and wholly unnecessary. It violates every 


tradition, every American impulse, and would even- 
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tually destroy American liberty. It would fasten upon this 
country a military system that would eventually dominate all 
civil government. It would abridge the fundamental rights 
and liberties of a hundred million free people and would be a 
blight upon democracy the world over. 

In all our history such a system has been considered as in- 
consistent with the theory of a democracy, and until recently 
has never been seriously considered. I regret to say, however, 
that many patriotic Americans honestly believe that to be the 
only solution to our present situation, and for that reason, and 
before it is too late, I want to voice my protest as an American 
who believes in and reveres the traditions of his country 
against any such radical departure; from the policies and 
ideals that have made us what we are and which has brought 
us safely 1 far. I would caution those who advoeate thi 
system whether they are not fastening upon posterity a blight 
that centuries will not eradicate. I would ask you to refuse 
to consider such a step unless and until all other plans have 
been tried and have failed. I want to say to you, gentle 
men, that all other plans have not been tried out and failed 
Those who advocate this strange doctrine cite for proof of the 
merit of it various countries where some such plan exists. We 
have heard a great deal about the system, the <Aus- 
tralian system, and the Argentine system. I wish briefly to 
call your attention to these various systems and to show that 
none them would be applicable to the United States or in 
uny way meet the needs of t Nation. It that 
nation it neces 


hus 


out 


Swiss 


ol 
obvious 


is 


his 
wo 


because aA syste is suitable one does 


sarily prove that it is good for another. Various things should 
be taken into consideration—geographieal location, ideals of 
the people, size of the nation, and so forth. It is just as idle 


Switzerland, 
it would 
would be 


rood for 
America 
foverhnment 


to contend that a that be 
Argentina, Australia for 
be to contend that the same kind of 


upplicable to New York Cit, 


system ay 


or is also good 


its 


vould | 


as it ve ina village ii 
Alaska or the Philippines, 
SWISS SYSTI 
Let us look at the Swiss system and see how it would meet 


the requirements of America, This is the system that we have 
heard much from our militarist friends, who laud it 
Whenever the question of compulsory 
referred to as antagonistic to 


about 


so 


as democratic system 
re 
the spirit of democracy. 


lt claimed for it that 


training and service a being 


is it 


helps to break down 


tinction,” but when examined closely it appears to be too dem 
ocratie for America, in that it conscripts not only enlisted men 
but officers as well, and that without pay Does anyone con 
tend that the United States should compel its vouth to enlist 
for military training and service without Compensation? W 
would hang our heads in shame should this rich Republie a 
thus with its citizens, and if we paid them, which we undoubt 
edly would, it would prove very expensive and more burden 
some than even this rich Nation could stand. 

Let us take into consideration the size and geographical | 
tion of Switzerland as compared to the United States. Switz 
land is a nation of less than 4,000,000 people in the midst o 
four powerful nations which have a conscript military systen 
namely, Germany, Austria, Italy, and France. Naturally, th 
Swiss people imbibe the spirit of their neighbors and real 
that with their small population it is impossible to recruit ane 
maintain a standing army of any size or to have a reserve 
‘orce that would be in any way formidable unless by a cor 
pulsory military system such neighboring nations have 
no doubt had they undertaken to rely upon a voluntary system 
of service would have been unable to make any sort of am 
tury showing. 

On the other hand, the United States is a nation of 100 
000,000 people not surrounded by militaristic people but w 


} 
lil 


lar 
miilitery 
tion to 


nations 


miles removed frot 
very fertile 
the position of 
As stated, 


standing army and nec 


thousands of 
(loes not require a 
observe a at difference in 
nor in the spirit of their people. 


nation is too poor to maintain a large 


ifer al 
lt 


ere 


ve bodies of w 
imagin: 


the | 


nations, 


the Sw 


sarily must rely for protection upon some sort of a reser, 
foree: and, as a matter of fact, they have no large stand 

army, and their entire military strength is their reserve force 
which corresponds to the National Guard of the United States 


The Cantons of Switzerland, which are virtually to Switze1 


| tand what our States are to the Union, have control of the 
| military, except in times of war, the same as our States hi 
| over the National Guard: so that it becomes evident that 
only real practical difference between the Swiss military sys 
tem and our own military system is that we have more of 2 


standing army in proportion, that we rely upon voluntary service, 








and that we pay our soldiers, while the Swiss have practically 
no standing army, use compulsory conscription, and do not pay 
either enlisted men or oflicers. I have no doubt that the 
tem which they have established is better for Switzerland than 
ours would be. I am also equally certain that our 
better for America than the Swiss system would be. 
Without going into the details of the service required f 
training a Swiss soldier, suflice it to say he receives about six 
months training, covering a period of 12 years, which would not 
appear to the average mind as being the sort of training n 


SVS- 
is 


system 


eces 
sary to produce a seasoned soldier. In fact, it is not nearly so 
effective a training, to my mind, as that at present received by 


our own National Guard. 


In our National Guard, as at present 
organized, a man serves nearly 600 hours covering a period of 
3 years, while the Swiss serve less than 1,500 hours, covering 
a period of 12 years. 

ARGENTINE SYSTEM 
There are a number of our militarist friends in this country 


ore 
=e 


who are fond of holding up to our gaze the Argentine military 
system, which also has as its basis the compulsory conscription 
and which also has as its only redeeming feature, the National 
Guard feature of the United States. They train their your 
in the military service and, judging from their history, it 
has tended to revolution and disorder, and 
been the cause of the numerous revolutions in that 
sulting in almost perpetual conflict between the 
civil authorities, 

With the history of that country so plainly 
conceive why 
should want 


ad iS 
men 
incite has no doul 
country, reé 


military and 


written I « 
the advocates of compulsory military trainin 


to transplant such a system into the United S 


an not 





USTRALIAN SYSTEM, 











ier System ompulsory military training, so ¢ n 
held up for our admiration, is the Australian system. This 
system was estal | 1910, and if it is good fe Austr t 
has not as yet bee rated \u al ‘ i a t 
territory greater t hat of the United State 1c 

popul ion of le 1 COOLIO). nd it is evi hat ‘ 
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CeCAPel 1) at e should « l 
Lit fer { t ~ } stab sh ad by he ounde ~ 
he Republic n¢ bE } per] mplified and sup] db ‘ 
overnment i requirements of t] N 
e future 
It is distin (me ! stem dat: gg 3 
\mel nism 
have und n this ¢ gress to impr an | 
ir military system in what is Known as the national-d S 
uct of last year. Under that act we now have a standing a1 
of 135,000 men capable of expansion to 225,000 In addit : 
that we have a National Guard of some hundred and sixt 
le oO} j 


sand men, capab expansion to 400,000 men, an 
effective military strength of nearly 300,000 men. Under that 
act we have given the President authority, in times of war or 
threatened disaster, to conscript sufficient men to fill 
National Guard organizations. 
at West Point and Annapolis; 


the 


We have doubled the capacity 
30,000 young men 


cor * 


we are trainin 
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every year in military tactics in land-grant college 
the country. Under this same we have provided r« 
officers’ corps in the various colleges of the Nation which 
train many thousand more young men in military practice, 
that number will be constantly increased until il 


act 





L ie years we 
will be training young men at the rate of 250,000 a year. Under 
the national-defense act referred to we have provided for train 
ing every year about 300,000 young men, and it must be borne in 
mind that this is all being done under a voluntary system. We 
are not taking unwilling people but men who are situated, do 
mestically, financially, and physically, to undergo ls test, so 
that in time to come, and in a very few years his 
Nation will have a very formidable reserve force of trained men, 
It is estimated that in 10 years ider our present system and 
plan, we will have a reserve force of trained en of 3.000.000, 
We have appropriated yast su of money “\ e past 
year to build up our Military and Naval Estat ents 

Great attention is being paid to the Aviation Service, 1d 
vast sums are being appropriated for aircraft, aircraft guns, 
and ammunition. We have provided already sufficient guns 
and ammunition to instantly equip an army of a million men, 
In this same national-defense act provision was made for feder- 
alizing the National Guard, for making it an effective national 
fore nd providing for their pay. This guard was mot d 
on the Mexican border during the past year, \ has proved 
its value aS a national asset, and too much Se not be 
given for the manner in which this mobilization ol dl 
on such short notice and the behavior of this ( av the ‘ 
of duty. Can it be said, then, th: e have no military system 
vorthy tl ! at rie hat t should be uproot 
hing foreign ( itried substituted The onl ry al 

perfe f cle ‘ Nation is f 
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as to my attitude toward military t I I 
believe that our laxness in this res] t 

I am heartily in favor of traini tt eX] e ( ov- 
ernment, every young n whe s ( I - 








and we lending encourage- 
by establishing training camps, and we 


i] ervice, are 





! 
he vo just as far in this direction as is necessary, and we | 
| e more liberal in the future than in the past L believe | 

i i evel \ ho will offer himself and that we | 
( ( I} to offer themselves, but [ do object to | 
turh this Nation into a great military camp. I object to 
| professional soldiers of our boys. I sfmpathize with 
ihe American mother who would feel that every son born to 
her must submit himself to miltary training and discipline at 
the very time hi e that would interfere with his educa- | 
lion and trai ¢ in the peaceful pursuits and often change the | 
Whole current of | life’s work, In other words, I believe in 
preparedness a volunteer lines and not compulsory lines, 
We unre a great Nation and are destined to even greater things | 
in tl] uture if ge adhere to the fundamental principles laid | 
ae by the fathers of the Republic and not go off after strange 
hy But jus »sure as we try to imitate militant nations by 
istening th undemocratic policy upon ourselves we will | 
trike the rocks of militarism and go the way of other nations | 
that have tried it and failed. Let us not be carried away by 
celal or scare headlines in the newspapers, but let us adhere | 
to our time-honored faith by maintaining a strictly democratic 
nilitary system, without the objectionable features of a mon- | 
chy, which always relies on the strength of their arms for | 
perpetuation, Let us rely, rather, upon a_ relatiyely small | 
standing Army, a continuously trained volunteer reserve force, 
powerful Navy, and the patriotism of a hundred million free | 
peopl Let us preserve unsullied by militarism this great | 
Nation and its ideals which we have inherited from our fathers, 
and hand it down to future generations of unborn Americans | 
without the taint and blight of this hydraheaded monster 
which is seeking to fasten itself upon us under the guise of | 


preparedness 


Army Appropriation Bill. 
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Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, IT understand that examina- 
tions are being held from time to time, in aceordance with 
legisintion included in the national-defense act of June 3, 1916, 
Which provided for an increase in the number of oflicers in the 
Army to the « ent of 1,600 for the vear 1916 and 1,200 an- 
ually for the next five years. These examinations are not 
overdifficult, being much easier than even the entrance exam- 
inations to West Point. If IT am not mistaken, the successful 
candidates are given provisional commissions for two years, at 
the end of which, if they can pass another similar simple exaim- 
ination, thev are regularly commissioned: and I am told that 
their commission dates from the commencement of their service. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, [T want this House to know that because 
of this practice the cadets who are now at West Point are 
discriminated against. These young fellows entered = the 
neademy afte hing for eight years’ service with the Gov- 
er! it, four at the academy and four in the service. You 
lo know that the entrance requirements at West Point are very 
rigid, and that the work of the four years’ course calls for 
about all the efforts the cadets can put forth to keep up with 
their studies | their physical and military training. It is 

to say that every boy who is now in the academy entered 
there with the prospect of a certain promotion which would 
it bring him a respectable rank and the salary accom- 
td that there are now about 1.200 oflicers 


panying it. Tam te 


above the rank of captain. Under the national-defense act the 
eraduatin | of DVT at West Point will have 1,600 oflicers 
from civil li uitranking them. The class of 1918 will have 
2’ SOO officers from civil life outranking them, and so on, with 


an increasing amount for each class. Let it be understood that 
the standing of the students in their class governs their stand- 
ing in the service for the rest of their lives, but, under the 
present system, what will a few points up or down in the 
standing of the individual amount to in the matter of promo 
tion? Unless IT am very much mistaken every incentive for good 
work, intensive study, and careful training has been practically 
iaken from under their fect. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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Mr. Speaker, if it has been thought necessary in the past for 
an officer to have four vears at West Point for the good of the 
service, of what particular benefit, under the present conditions, 
is the training at the academy, if there will be so many officers 
outrank its graduates that there will be very few of them come 
to that rank in the service where the training will really count 
for what it should? In my judgment, these young men for the 
most part will be outranked by men from civil life whose train- 
ing has been like that of a primary-school education compared 
with the career of a college graduate, Supposing a private cor- 
poration made contracts with young men fer eight years, four 
as an apprentice and four & workmen, and that certain 
chances of promotion were held out to them as an indueement 
for that service; and then that the corporation sud- 
denly decided to enlarge its entire plant and engage its work- 
men and its prospective foremen from among persons outside 
of the corps of apprentices and would not even permit the ap 
prentices any chance to give up their contracts and come ip on 
in even basis with the outsiders. You would call that a pretty 
raw deal, would you not? And yet, I can not conceive any other 
term for it even if the Government is one of the contracting 
parties in the proposition that T now set forth. 

To show you how unjustly it works out I want to cite the case 
of one young man who was found deficient and was dismissed 
from the academy. He later took the examination as a civilian, 
passed it, and was commissioned, and is now «a first lieutenant, 
He will outrank for the rest of his life not only his own class 
but the members of the class immediately preceding his enter- 
ing class; outranking, you see, about 800 or more of his elass- 
mates who by diligent work and perfect conduct were qualified 
to remain and finish their four years’ course. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this injustice ought to be remedied 
and it can be if legislation will be adopted dating the commis 
sion of the West Point graduates from the day of their enter- 
ing West Point instead of from the date of their graduation, and 
I want to go on record as being strongly in favor of the bill 
introduced by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Carpwernr, 
Which proposes to rectify the present unfair and unjust system. 
Our boys at West Point are handicapped, and unless a change 
is brought about, in my opinion, it will be difficult for us here- 
after to secure candidates for West Point when the young men 
the country learn that with equal or even less knowledge 


as 


Suppose 


of 


than it requires to enter the academy they can obtain a com 
mission in the Regular Army which will be dated four years 
earlier than that which would come to them after a course at 


West Point. 
This matter ought to be given serious consideration now, and 
I trust that the House will do something in fairness to our 


cadets at the academy, 
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ment because I 


Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for thu 
believe it means a further 
liquor traflic. A good deal has been said her 
of its author, whether his purpose was hinder 
the cause of prohibition. With that [am not greatly concer 
It is results than motives that count. The question 
Which I am interested is whether the cause of temperance will 
be promoted. Uf it was in fact his purpose to advance the enuse 


Senate amend- 
riction of the 
e nbout the motives 


rest 


iw promote or to 
ned 


nore Wn 


of prohibition, then he should be commended: but if he meant to 
retard it, then he should be pitied, for the one would be a fit 
and timely response to a great moral public demand, while the 
other would disclose a woeful disregard of prevailing public 


opinion, It would indeed require a dull and unobserving mind 
not to detect the irresistible march of prohibition in this coun 
try to-day. Neither blind statesmanship, nor commercial greed, 
nor the cohorts of wickedness, nor any other earthly power can 
stay it. There is nothing for to do but join the 
procession, stand aside, or be crushed by its on-treading hosts. 
It the first and most imperative duty of the American 
people to see that all their laws, both State and Federal, are 
fully and implicitly obeyed, and that all their constituted au- 
This amendment would be a great 


its opponents 


is 


thorities are duly respected. 
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aid 
States in the enforcement of their prohibition laws. That, as 
I understand it, is its primary purpose. But it would also 


vastly extend and promote general temperance reform. 

In the discussion of our State antiliquor laws we hear a great 
deal of silly cant about the right of local self-government. That 
this is a fundamental principle of our institutions no one will, 
of course, deny. 
our forefathers, to a barrier to the moral progress of the 
people or a cloak for vicious and immoral legislation. Local 
self-government is a sound principle only where the questions in- 


be 


volved begin and end in their practical effect in a given locality, | 


but it is wholly unsound where the object to be controlled, how- 
ever destructive it may be, may, like a noisome wind, rise in 
one community and sweep uncontrollably over another, leaving 
the people to its cruel mercies without remedy. That is pre- 
cisely the case with the liquor traffic in this country to-day. 


But it was never intended, either by us or by | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Our units of government are so numerous and our interstate | 


trade so great that the regulation of our internal affairs can 
not, from its very nature, be left solely to single communities. 
It is because of this fact that prohibition in America can never 
be fully and wholly enforced until Congress prohibits its manu- 
facture and sale in every nook and corner of the land. 

Mr. Speaker, nine years ago the people of North Carolina, by 
an overwhelming vote, decreed that no person, firm, or corpo- 
ration in that State could make, transport, or sell any intoxi- 
cating liquors whatever. I gave to that movement my heartiest 
and most active support. The people of the State were pro- 
foundly in earnest. 
a new order of life, and the sentiment in favor of prohibition 
has gained strength with each passing year. True, under our 
laws, we have permitted the shipping into the State by out- 


Temperance reform with them has become | 


siders of a quantity not in excess of one-half gallon per month | 


to one person, but this was done, not because the people of 
North Carolina approved it, but because they were 
under the Interstate Commerce power of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, to control it, and it was permitted by law rather than for- 
bidden by a provision that could not be enforced, but 
would be a mere dead letter. 
ment that the people of North Carolina would deny to their own 
citizens the right to make, ship, and sell intoxicating liquors, 
and at the same time willingly concede that right to nonrest- 
dents of the State? The suggestion is preposterous. We merely 
provided for uncontrollable conditions as they were. But, 
happily, these conditions have now been remedied by the Webb- 
Kenyon law, the validity of which has just been upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

If a man’s home were attacked by robbers and 
he would be justified in the use of every possible instrument 
of defense—fists, clubs, firearms, explosives, and every 
means of destruction. It would be his duty to 
and aft, right and left, up and down, in defense of 
whose protection God had devolved upon him. Intoxicating 
liquor the greatest enemy, the most insidious foe, the 
most ruthless invader, that ever crossed a State line or passed 
the threshold of any man’s home. It is our duty to use every 
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Weapon in our power to repel this invader. I may vote mis- 
takenly here, even blindly, but so long as I am a Member of 
this House I will cast my vote and lift my voice for the 
destruction of this enemy of the American home. Just as I 


attained my majority I cast my first vote in opposition to the 
liquor. traffic, and I have voted continuously from that 
day to this, and, by God's help, I intend that my last vote on 


So 


earth, whether as legislator or citizen, shall be recorded in 
protest against the manufaciure, sale, and use of this enemy 
of the human race. 

We have made tremendous progress. One by one the great 
Commonwealths of America are passing from the dark maj 
of liquor to the white map of prohibition, but there is yet a 
creat work to do. The strongest citadels remain to be taken. 
We must put on our armor, draw our girdles about us, and 
get ready for the last fierce struggle. The ramparts of the 
enemy will fall before our determined onslaughts. 

The Old World is furnishing us some shining prohibition 
examples, some mighty temperance inspirations. In Russia, 


dark Russia, the deadly vodka has been outlawed; in France, 
gay, luxurious France, absinthe has been tabooed; and even 
in China, heathen China, the deadly opium has been prohibited. 
Is it possible that America is to lag behind this procession 
the world’s march to moral redemption? 

Mr. Speaker, a great and overshadowing duty devolves 
upon this House. We owe it to the people to give them this 
legislition. In a large sense we are the conservators the 
Nation’s pvorals, health, and happiness. Particularly we 
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to that end. It would be of incalculable service to i constitutional guardians of this Capital city and the Dis- 


trict of Columbia. 


We have here the most beautiful city 
in all the world, and it is our duty to make it the cleanest and 
most livavle. It is a city prettier than Babylon, with its 
swinging gardens; more beautiful than Naples, th its golden 
bays; grander than Paris, with its gorgeous splendors; more 
imposing than London, with its majestic buildings and solemn 
temples. But it is a shame to the Nation that our sons and 
daughters, coming here from every part of the Republic to 
see their Wation’s Capital, to behold its beauty, to receive 
its inspiration, must first have their senses offended by the 
fumes of whiskies and the stench of liquors that smell to 
high heaven. It is our duty to help make this city and this 
District as dry as a bone, as clean as snow, and as beautiful 
as a fairy court. 

Much of our legislation is poor, unsound, and ill-advised. 
We have just made a great national tax levy, and in doing so 
we have taxed heavily the earnings of toil, the fruits of 
industry, honest savings, and sundry legitimate businesses 
some of it being done recklessly and without inquiry. We 
have made a great national blunder. We have utterly failed 
to find the proper subjects of taxation. We should have 
raised every additional dollar by an increased tax on whisky, 
beer, tobacco, and other luxuries. We should then have 
served two great purposes. We should have put the burden 
of taxation on needless luxuries and at the same time have 
promoted national morality. It was cowardly in this House, 
cowardly in you, gentlemen of the majority, cowardly in us, 
gentlemen of the minority, that we did not do it. Of one 
thing the American Congress must take notice. The legislation 
of the future, of whatever sort and on whatever subject, must ‘y 


respond more heartily to the moral.and 
the people. 


cemauds 


humane 
Archaic phrases and outworn shibboleths will not 


suffice. The people are going to demand wholesome legislative 
food, and will not be satisfied with Dead Sea fruit. If we 
who are here now do not respond to these needs, then the 
scepter will pass from Judea and other and more worthy 
legislators will be called to shape the course of national 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this amendment will receive the unani- 


mous vote of the House. 


“Stand by the President.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.S. TAYLOR NORTH, 


OF PENNSYLVANI 





A. 


IN rue Hovse or REeEpresentTATIVES, 








Wednesday, February 21, 1917 

Mr. NORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unat US 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
lution adopted by the Senate and House of Repres l 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, sitting in Gener As 
bly at Harrisburg, conveying to the President and Federal ¢ 
ernment assurances of loyal Support in the present tio 
crisis, which was offered by Hon. Willi Cc. Sy rue 
of the Senate: 
Concurrent resolution conveying to the P I G 

ment ances of \ | , 

calling ' mm ci ens I ! to gz t Y 

Federal Goy nent rioti d s 
Whereas tl] President of the I ted St s s 
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country, which, in hi Ly it ! 

our nation rights, dig I t f 

reas le 1 t i f f 
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68 d, That the Sena nd Ho f 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, sitting in G \ 

, nd to the il Ss and ¢ t l , 
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meet the s 1 and to ‘ 1 i 
dignity, and honor, wuerevet w t i 
4 it further 

Resolved, That t 5 s . 
sylvania to give t the I s n 1 I 
ways their patriotic supp a 
ires may be required in the pres el the 
past in every sis » Na 

Resolved, That the go ‘ . 
hereby, requested to f f 
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The Newlands Commission. 


SPEECH 
oF 


TION. OTIS WINGO, 


OF ARKANSAS, 





IN rue Houst or REpreseNnrATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 9, 1917. 
The House had under consideration the following resolution: 


‘Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall proceed to the consideration of 8. J. Res. 190, reported by 


the Hou Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The first 
reading of the resolution shall be dispensed with, there shall be general 
debate not exceeding one hour, to be equally divided between those 


favoring aud those opposing the resolution. During the general debate 
iny Member may be recognized by the Chair to offer germane amend- 
ments to the resolution. At the end of said general debate the previous 


question shali be considered as ordered on the resolution and all amend- 
ments to final passage without any intervening motion except one 
wotion to recommit.” 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I voted against the rule the other 


day, and I voted against the rule to-day, and I shall vote against 
the resolution. I take it that there is no one, unless it be my 
good friend from Texas, Mr. Biack, who is misled as to what 
the scope of this inquiry will be and what the result of it will 
be. It is not quite so puzzling as this rule, which, in my opinion, 
is like the ways of God, in that it passes all understanding; 
and I am not surprised that the Speaker was somewhat puzzled 
to determine who was to be heard upon the resolution, either 
for or against, or who controlled the time. I think I ean re- 
assure my friend from Texas, Mr. Brack, that there is no 
serious intention on the part of those who advocate the con- 
tinuation of this hearing to force him to aecept Government 
ownership. 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], I think, has very 
frankly stated what is commonly understood and what the 
understanding is of this investigation and hearing, and that 
is that it is to direet public opinion. I take it that we all 


understand that public opinion is fairly well settled upon each 
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und every one of the multitudinous questions set out in the | 
public resolution No, 25 of this Congress, which was the reso- 
lution that originally constituted this subcommittee, and the 


gentleman from Ohio, I repeat, has frankly stated the object 


of the continuation of this hearing, and that is to direct public 
opinion. This subeommittee has had a few hearings since it 
was constituted About five months ago they asked Mr. Thom, 


railroad attorney, a question, and he has been ever since 
then making a speech to the committee answering that ques- 
tion, and he has not yet concluded nor wilk he conclude unless 
s resolution is adopted to-day. One of the plans of the rail- 
roads, which they frankly state—and it is not my object to 
them for that—is to direct public opinion by taking the 
speech which Mr. Thom made before the committee and carry- 
ing it as plate matter in all the country newspapers in the 
United States, and I presume it is their intention if this hear- 
ing continues until next December, as proposed by this resolu- 
tion, to continue to try to direct public opinion by letting the 
gentleman conclude his speech and carrying the remainder of 
it as plate matter in the country papers. That gentleman has 
made the same speech, word for word, twice before a committee 
of Congress, but he thinks no doubt it will have a better effect 
on public opinion if that speech is printed as it is now being 
printed, purporting to be the statement of a gentleman before 
a Government commission charged to investigate all these nu- 
merous questions. Do they intend to direct public attention 
and opinion away from its present convictions upon all these 
questions? No, Mr. Speaker; one of them is upon the question 
of change in the organization of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. We are not waiting for that. Those who favor this 
line of thought and this line of action are perfectly satisfied 
that publie opinion is correct now, and they need no additional 
information of that kind, because this House has already 
passed a bill to increase the personnel of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and that matter, if report is to be believed, 
is being pressed very vigorously by the same influences in the 
United States Senate that ts pressing this resolution, and very 
likely before the 4th of March that change will have been 
brought about. But on the question of the Rayburn bill, upon 
which public opinion is pretty well fixed at this time, a sub- 
ject upon which every member of this committee, both Senate 
and House, no doubt has a fixed opinion, and I have no doubt 
that every Member of the House has a fixed opinion upen it— 
on that question they want to direct public opinion, and they 
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are not ready to have that bill brought up at this session of 
Congress, but the whole intent is to simply enter in Congress 
a motion for a continuance, and if this resolution be adopted 
it will be in effect a motion for a continuance in their behalf, 
and it will permit these gentlemen to continue to direct public 
opinion. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman tell us, in this connection, 
why the Rayburn bill was sidetracked in the United States Sen- 
ate in the Sixty-third Congress? 

Mr. WINGO. Possibly when I shall have been here as long as 
the distinguished gentleman I shall be able to give that infor- 
mation. Frankly, I do not have any idea at the present time. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. For a question. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I know the gentleman is always fair, and I 
want to remind him that our committee, disregarding the claim 
that the inquiry operated as a restraining order, disregarding it 
as a restraining order, reported the Rayburn bill to the House, 
and disregarding the order we reported the bill to increase the 
commission, which was opposed by the same influences that 
opposed the Rayburn bill; and we also reported the Cummins 
amendment and passed it through the House, and one or two 
bills and put them on the calendar. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman state the date the Rayburn 
bill was reported to the House? 

Mr. ADAMSON. At the same time that this resolution was 
reported, and it was understood in the committee that the gen- 
tlemen of the subcommittee should not hinder the passage of the 
Rayburn bill. 


Mr. WINGO. This resolution has just been reported this 
session of Congress. 
Mr. ADAMSON. All this resolution does is to extend the 


time in which to finish the investigation under the original reso- 
lution. 

Mr. WINGO. I understand that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlemen 
permit me to ask the gentleman from Georgia one question? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman from Georgia 
and his committee propose hereafter to allow witnesses to go on 
and testify for two or three weeks at a time, as just stated by 
the gentleman from Arkansas? If so, I do not want this inves- 
tigation to go on by that committee. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Replying to the gentleman, when a witness 
finishes the committee insists upon the right to cross-examine 
him. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, with all due deference, I 
insist on not yielding further. Of course it is to be presumed 
that the committee will do as the gentleman says, and I am 
not questioning the good faith or the actions of the cominittee, 
but I am questioning their judgment. I do not agree with their 
judgment. 

Mr. ADAMSON. We do not agree in judgment, either. 

Mr. WINGO. The committee will necessarily be compelled 
to permit Mr. Thom to complete his testimony, and if they did 
not they would be charged with trying to suppress it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. But Mr. Thom completed his general state- 
ment and now the committee insists on cross-examining him, 
and we think we are doing the country good by cross-examining 
him. 

Mr. WINGO. I understand that. Now, they will start this 
cross-examination of this witness, and I venture the assertion 
that with the cross-examination of this witness upon the mul- 
titudinous questions involved in his original statement it will be 
physically impossible for the committee, if it does not sit more 
regularly than it has already, to get half through the examina- 
tion of this one witness before next December. Then what will 
we have? We will have the same old story of these special 
joint commissions. Every Member of this House knows it is 
a favorite method of Congress by which they put off questions 
of this kind. ‘They will come in here next December and ask 
for a continuance again, and especially if those who ask a con- 
tinuance are opposed to bills that are then pending—like the 
Rayburn bill. The only excuse I have heard here for the non- 
consideration of the Rayburn bill and its immediate passage is 
that they ought to wait until this commission has reported the 
result of their examination. I do not think it will ever get to 
Government ownership. Government ownership, I will say to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack], is the sugar coating 
of this resolution. I will say in all seriousness I do not believe 
it was ever intended to make a report advocating Government 
ownership. I will say to the gentleman that men upon this 
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floor who voted for the resolution, if they thought there was 
the slightest danger of the committee bringing in a report 
even intimating that Government ownership was to be desired, 
that those men instead of favoring would be opposed to this 
rule to-day. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] has been frank about it, 
Those who oppose Government ownership in this House, with 
the exception of the gentleman from Texas, are in favor of this 
resolution. They want to direct publie attention. They frankly 
believe the public is in favor of Government ownership. They 
think the unfortunate conditions which have existed in the rail- 
road world recently has caused the public to come to a wrong 
conclusion, and they want to draw the public away from that 
conclusion, How? By bringing testimony, by holding out ex- 
pectations of Federal incorporation, by wiping out of State con- 
trol, by wiping out State railroad commissions, and so forth. 
The whole object, Mr. Speaker, in my candid judgment, and if 
it is not the object it will be the effect, is to force upon Congress 
a vote upon the question, and when it does vote upon it there 
can not be anything in the mind of any candid man present but 
that the American Congress under the report that will be 
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and directed to make public from time to time in suitable bulletins or 
public notices the names of States in which it is unlawful to advertise 
or solicit orders for such liquors. 

It will be observed that the first paragraph of the amendment 
prohibits the sending of a letter, postal card, circular, news- 
paper, pamphlet, or publication of any kind containing any 
advertisement of spirituous, vinous, malted, fermented, or other 
intoxicating liquors of any kind through the United States mail 
and that such publication or newspaper shall not be delivered 
by any postmaster or letter carrier when addressed or directed 








to any person, firm, corporation, or associn Vv place o 
| point in any State or Territory of the lt t which it 
is by the law in force in the State or T that ti 

unlawful to advertise or solicit orders f ws 

The second section provides for inflicting a penalty upon the 
| publisher of any newspaper or other publication or the agent of 
such publication, and upon the dealer in suel quors, or h 
agent, who shall knowingly cause to be sent anything to be « 
veyed or delivered by mail in violation of the provisions of the 


amendment, 


brought in, with the testimony that this man Thom submitted, | 


with the figures he submits, will be voting upon a bill to carry 
into effect the theory and principles laid down by Mr. Justice 


Hughes in the Shreveport case. That is the whole object of the 
railroads. I am not criticizing and saying that they ure doing | 


anything wrong. I am differing with the policy of those who 
advocate this, and for the reason that when this question is 


irst raised a » first step is taken in i am going to take | : , 
first raised and the first step is taken in it, I am going to take land approved of by the President, will add immediately to the 


my stand, and I know where we will have to stand when the 


original question comes before Congress. I know the ultimate | 


issue out of this program is whether Congress by congressional 
action will carry into full force and effect the principles and 
theories Mr. Justice Hughes laid down in the Shreveport case, 
Not being one who agrees with those theories, believing it is 
dangerous, believing it will ultimately bring chaos in the regu- 
latfon of the railroads of this country and in their efficiency, I 
at the very beginning voice my protest against it and refuse to 
be a party to any proceeding or to approve of any proceeding 
intended to bolster up that proposition. [Applause.] 


“ Bone-Dry ” Amendment to the Post Office Appropriation | 


Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


TON. SAMUEL H. MILLER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, 'cbruary 21, 1917. 


Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I desire to give 
my approval to the Senate amendment to the Post Oflice appro- 
priation bill, and which has been reported to the House by the 
conference committee, and now being considered under a motion 
to concur. The text of the amendment is as follows: 


Sec. 5. That no letter, postal card, circular, newspaper, pamphlet, or 
publication of any kind containing any advertisement of spirituous, 
vinous, malted, fermented, or other intoxicating liquors of any kind 
or an order or orders for said liquors, or any of them, shall be deposited 
in or carried by the mails of the United States, or be delivered by any 
postmaster or letter carrier, when addressed or directed to any person, 
firm, corporation, or association, or other addressee, at any place or 
point in any State or Territory of the United States at which it Is by 
the law in force in the State or Territory at that time unlawful to 
advertise or solicit orders for such liquors, or any of them, respectively. 

If the publisher of any newspaper or other publication or the agent of 
such publisher, or if any dealer in such liquors or his agent, shall 
knowingly deposit or cause to be deposited, or shall knowingly send or 
cause to be sent, anything to be conveyed or delivered by mail in viola- 
tion of the provisions of this section, or shall knowingly deliver or cause 
to be delivered by mail anything herein forbidden to be carried by 
mail, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 
six months, or both; and for any subsequent offense shall be imprisoned 
not more than one year. Any person violating any provision of this 
section may be tried and punished, either in the district in which the 
unlawful matter or publication was mailed or to which it was carried 
by mail for delivery, according to direction thereon or in which it was 
caused to be delivered by mail to the person to whom it was addressed. 

Whoever shall order, purchase, or cause intoxicating liquors to be 
transported in interstate commerce, except for scientific, sacramental, 
medicinal, and mechanical purposes, into any State or Territory the 
laws of which State or Territory prohibit the manufacture or sale 
therein of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes shall be punished 
as aforesaid: Provided, That nothing herein shall authorize the ship- 
ment of liquor into any State contrary to the laws of such State: 
Provided further, That the Postmaster General is hereby authorized 


|} has been brought about by the indiscriminate and unwise acts of 
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hereto, the second 


In addition t paragraph prohibits the im- 
portation, in either small or large quantities, of intoxicatin 
liquors, as designated in the first paragraph, for personal use, 
into any State or Territory the laws of which State or Territory 
prohibit the manufacture or sale therein of intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes, and imposes the same penalty for the 
violation of this provision as for sending such liquors or adver- 
tisement by mail. 

The amendment, when agreed upon by the Senate 


and House 





*bone-dry ” territory about one-third of the continental Unit 
States. 





Mr. Speaker, the amendment is a just, wise, and humane 
provision. It is entirely in harmony with the interstate-com- 
merce provisions of the Constitution of the United States. It 


the manufacturers and dealers in intoxicating liquors in sending 
by mail their literature soliciting orders for their supplies, from 


| business men, mechanics, and professional men, not exempting 


ministers of the gospel. It has also been hastened by news- 
papers, periodicals, magazines, and other publications that 
come into our homes, flaunting in the faces of their readers, 
old and young, temperate and intemperate, the well-displayed 
and decoratively illustrated advertisement of the wares of the 
liquor manufacturer and dealer. 

It will help to make a publication clean and wholesome that 
for a few paltry and unclean dollars polluted its pages with 
advertisements which were an offense to a vast number of 
clean-living and clean-minded readers. It restrains the liberty 
of no man, unless to make men better, to make homes happier, 
to make the lives of young men purer and sweeter, and the 
helping of all to live better, happier, and more prosperous lives 
is a restraint on the liberty of the individual. 

I have the hope and faith that the House will concur in this 
amendment and to help secure that end shall vote for con- 
currence. 


Washington. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. COLEMAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 





In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, February 22, 1917. 


Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, Washington, more than any 
other American, has been the recipient of the reverence and the 
veneration of his countrymen. As his memory is revered by 
the people of his own land, so it is honored by the people of 
many nations. 

Greene, the English historian, wrote of him: 

No nobler figure ever stood in the forefront of a nation’s lif 

Von Moltke, an authority on military affairs, called Washin 
ton one of the world’s foremost strategists, and in reference to 
his movements on the Delaware: 

No finer movement was ever executed than the retreat across the Jer 
seys, the return across the Delaware the first time, and then a second 
time, so as to draw out the enemy in a long thin line 

Napoleon, in his day, gauged Washington's place in history, 
and said in conversation to some Americans that the fame of 

















Washington would endure when that of his own was lost in the 
vorte evolution, 

| HH ison, an Englishman, comparing him with 
Cre ( 1\ iain the Silent, said: 

1 ths arried « in mature life a long and ee struggle in a 

F ivil war a d t y of a retrograde King. All three 

ting o { yral chosen by their people to be the first 
vt ( ult All three showed an organizing genius 
the first le } ling into a nation the broken sections of the 

p oO had d from slavery by their armies. 

ih showing a closer analogy between the careers of Wil- 

tin the Silent and Washington, and pointing out some of the 
conditions that each of them faced, he continued: 

On the ot h l, in the grand point of character, Washington will 
ey nd ¢ in histor greater than William, greater than almost 
an tate in upreme place in the whole record of the modern 

an ken devotion to right, his perfect justice, his tran 

ifuls and lofty sense of honor will ever place him above 
ven tl of rn statesmen in virtue. That which sets him ina 
rank by himself among chiefs of state is the unfailing honor and guile 
‘ indor of } hole public car toward both home and foreign 
pponents 

tf foreigners thus praise him, where shall we find words with 


extol his name? 


wl 1¢ h to 


Among the list of American patriots 
name stands to the fore. Great in his isolation, grand in his 

there are none among all the great heroes of our land 
whom we dare compare with him save only the honored Lincoln, 
As we read of his achievements as patriot, warrior, 
man; as we impressed with his integrity of soul, well may 
we give exp! language of the poet when he said: 


rank thee on glory's page? 
than patriot and just less than sage. 


his 


solitude 


and states- 
ure 
ession to the 
Hlow shall we 
Thou more 
With only an clementary schooling, 
to protect a family of orphans, he at 27 years had become the 
foremost man in all Virginia. It was in May, 1759, his first war 
over, that Mr. Robinson, the speaker of the House of Burgesses 
in the State of Virginia, in behalf of the peopie of that State, 
expressed their gratitude to Washington for the splendid serv- 
ices he had performed on the field of battle. Washington was so 
overcome by the speaker’s words that he was unable to reply, 
causing Mr. Robinson to remark: 


Your modesty 
of any language 


and summoned before age 


is equal to your valor, and that surpasses the power 
that I possess. 

To think that such words as these, under such circumstances, 
were spoken of a young man but 27 years of age gives us some 
idiea of the greatness of George Washington. 

Tle was serious, reserved, and dignified to an unusual degree. 
Kven the famed Judge Marshall, foremost among the jurists of 
America, within three months of his own death, stated that he 
was never free from restraint in Washington’s presence, such 
was the stateliness and dignity of the man. 

Robert Morris, one of the leading patriots of the Revolution, 
whose name is an honor to the old State of Pennsylvania, said 
that 

In 


the presence of Washington he ever stood in awe. 


If men like these were thus impressed we can reason that the 
effect upon ordinary men must have been most pronounced. 
The magnifying of this attribute of Washington has led some 


of his biographe to extreme statements, leaving the impres- 
sion that his nature was cold and at times even harsh. That 
uch is not a true view of the man is soon discovered by the 
student of his life. On the contrary, he was kindly disposed 
to his fellow men, and most loyal in his friendships. It is true 
that he was just and even close in all his business dealings, but 
at the same time generous to those in need. 

One of the best examples of his friendship, as well as of his 
generosity, is contained in the history of his relations with 


Lafayette. Because of his love for the man he kept up a regular 
correspondence with the French patriot, and when misfortune 


overtook the latter, and he was confined in an Austrian prison, 
Washington sent money to his wife, having her believe that 
it was the payment of an obligation due her husband. Through 


his friends he entertained Lafayette’s son in this country until 


he himself could do so in a private capacity, freed from his 
State duties as President. He sent to the Marquis himself | 
1,000 guineas, and wrote a letter to the Emperor of Germany, 
soliciting his discharge, in which he used these words: 

\s it is a maxim with me never to ask what under similar circum- 
stances I would 1 rant, your Majesty will do me the justice to 
believe that this request appears to me to correspond with those great 
principles of magnanimity and wisdom which form the basis of sound 


policy and durable glory 

\ short time after this letter was written his friend was re- 
leased from prison. 

It is not to be wondered at that Washington was of a serious 
turn of mind, for at an age in life when most young men are 
lenving school he was intrusted with important State duties 


by the colony of Virginia, and from this time on his life was 





|! and others have not hesitated to class him as an atheist. 


| 
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Well filled in the performance of official duties. He was thus 
cheated out of his boyhood, and influences around him tended 
to make him serious and thoughtful. 

It is not true, however, that he was cold in his dealings with 
his fellows, for evidence of his kindly disposition is found on 
frequent occasions and is well illustrated by incidents like the 
following: When on a journey in 1789 he met an old servant 
whom he had not seen for 30 years, and at once put him at ease 
by his kindly recognition. Such always was his attitude to the 
Revolutionary soldier, and these were sure of a cordial greet- 
ing wherever he chanced to meet them. He contributed freely 
to the needy, and when himself away from his Mount Vernon 
home, left instructions with those in charge that poor persons 
should have help from his kitchen and his granaries. 

The attempt that has at times been made to make him appear 
too dignified to enjoy life as ordinary men is an exaggeration 
of the true situation, for Washington when freed from the cares 
of state acted as other men and enjoyed all things hunfan. 
Irom some statements we would be led to believe that he 
scarcely knew how tg laugh, but I call your attention to an in- 
cident in which this great man so completely forgot his dignity 
as to prove that he was fully capable of enjoying the funny side 
of things. Judge Marshall, in company with Judge Washing- 
ton, a nephew of the general, arrived at Mount Vernon. They 
were attended by a servant who had charge of a portmanteau 
containing their clothes. At their previous stopping place there 
happened to be a Scotch peddler with a bag of goods which 
resembled their portmanteau. Just as they had prepared them- 
selves for their new garments, the servant opened up his bag 
and out flew some fancy soap and various other articles belong- 
ing to the peddler whose goods had been brought along instead 
of their own. They were so struck by the consternation of their 
servant and the ludicrousness of their position that they burst 
into loud and repeated shouts of laughter. Washington, who 
happened to be out on his grounds near by, heard the noise and 
came to see what it meant. When finding his friends in that 
strange plight, he was so overcome with laughter that he ac- 
ually rolled upon the ground. 

Some writers seem to think that it is unbecoming the dignity 
of Washington that such instances as these be related, but for 
myself, Tam glad to know that so great a man possessed human 
raits similar to those which run through all of us. 

As a McKeesporter, I refer with pride to the occasion on 
which he marched through what are now the streets of our city 
with the famous Braddock expedition, and made his present 
of a match coat and bottle of rum to Queen Aliquippa, which 
latter he remarked was thought to be much the better present 
of the two. I will not discuss this expedition and the disas- 
trous battle of Braddocks Fields, which is also in the district 
which I represent, further than to say that Washington saved 
the army from complete annihilation, and in the contest had 


oO 


wo horses shot under him and his coat pierced with four 
bullets, prompting a minister to preach a sermon, in which he 
said: 

That heroic youth, Col. Washington, whom I can not but hope Llrovi 


dence has hitherto preserved in so signal 


service to his country. 


a manner for some important 


To Washington various religious views have been attributed. 
By some he is claimed to have been a most devout churchman, 
But 
was a man of deep religious convictions is not to be 
doubted. Aside from the many references in state papers indi- 
eating his reliance upon God, there are numerous passages to be 
taken from his private letters which prove beyond question his 
abiding faith in the Deity. At one time he wrote to a friend: 


that he 


The Great Ruler of event 
millions to be destroyed. 


will not permit the happiness of so many 


At another time, to another friend: 
At disappointments and 
acts I never repine, because 
better than what we do that 

And still stronger, perhaps, than either of these the following 
quotation : 

The hand of Providence has been 
must be worse than an infidel that 
that has not gratitude enough to 

And what, perhaps, speaks more eloquently still of his re- 
ligious convictions were the words that he spoke to the doctor 
just before he died: 

Doctor, I am dying, and have been dying for a long time; but |! 
not afraid to die. 


the effects of Providential 
Designer of Events knows 
for us and what we deserve, 


losses which are 
the all-wise 
which is best 


he 


ced 


;o conspicuous in all this tl 
lacks faith, and more than wik 
acknowledge his obligations 


am 


But while he had deep religious convictions he did not deny 
himself reasonable enjoyment during those years of his life 
when relief from pressure of duties permitted him to do so. 
Among other things, he indulged in theater-going, enjoyed rac- 
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ing, and from his earlier to his later years dearly loved to 
dance. 

Hie was married to Mrs. Custis on January 6, 1759, and was 
rewarded by finding a good wife, to whom he was ever after 
devoted. They lived happily together, and throughout all the 
stress of his after career there was nothing that appealed to 
him more than to return to his home and be, in his favorite ex- 
pression, “ Under his own vine and fig tree.” 


} 
the 


Qn receiving his commission as Commander in Chief of 
Army he wrote to his wife in these words: 

I have used every endeavor in my power to avoid it, not only from 
my unwillingness to depart from you, but from a conseionsness of its 
beins a trust too great for my capacity, and that I should enjoy more | 
real happiness in one month with you at home than I have the most 
distant prospects of finding abroad. I shall feel no danger of the 
campaign; my happiness will result from how you will feel in being 


left alone. 


At the age of 483 years, in the year 1775, our hero was called 
to head the Continental Army. There was placed before him 
mighty task of organizing into an army a body of raw volun- 
teers, and with that army to fight a stupendous conflict with the 
foremost power of the world, and wring from that power 
assent to the independence of the colonies. 

His tact and judgment quickly won the confidence of his 
troops, and it was well for him that he had their confidence in 
the trying difliculties that were to follow, for after the success 


VY 
att 


ful Boston siege there was little for a time in the way of en- 
courngement to the troops or the country. But whatever fail- 
ures came, if was Washington who propped up disconsolate | 
generals and encouraged the friends of the Government on | 
every hand. To the sorely troubled Schuyler he wrote in the 
time of his bitter experiences : 

We must bear up and make the best of mankind as they are, since we | 
can not have them as we wish. 


Sut in these dark days there was none to prop the courage 
or the confidence of Washington, on whom responsibility 
heavily rested. 

In the year 1776, the Army had been obliged to retreat from 
place to place, beginning at Long Island, N. Y., until they crossed 


most 


ol 





His treatment of the enemy, especially the Hessian soldiers, 
was most diplomatic, and the courtesies shown them completely 
dispossessed their minds of the poisonous statements that had 
been made to them of the American people by the British 
soldiers with whom they were engaged. 

This victory gained on the 26th of December, the work havy- 
ing been begun on Christmas night, was scarcely over until we 
find Washington again on the Ist day of January, with his 
country’s flag still waving over the heights of Trenten, being 
rapidly hemmed in by the forces under Lord Cornwallis. It 
really seemed as if there could be no escape, and as Cornwallis 


saw the position of Washington’s forces he said to one of his 
inferior offieers : 

The old fox can't make his escape, for with the help of the Dela 
ware, now filled up with the ice, we have completely surrounded him. 
To-morrow morning we will fall upem him and take him and his raga 
muffins all at once. 

Night came on, the artillery ceased to roar, and both armies 
proceeded to supper and to sleep. About midnight, having re 
newed all the fires, Washington put his litthe army in motion, 
and passing along the enemy’s rear, hastened to surprise a 


large body of their troops at Princeton, on the other side of 
the river. As the day broke, Cornwallis was greatly mortified 
to find there was no American Army on the banks of the Sand 
Pink at Trenton, and presently he heard the roar Wash 
ington’s cannon at Princeton. On hearing the Sir 
William Erskine said to Cornwallis: 

There is 


ot 


cannons, 


Washington 

And so he was, for on arriving at Princeton about sunrise, 
Washington met three British regiments who were coming on 
in high spirits to take him at Trenton. Both parties attacked 
like heroes at the first, until the Americans gave way, but 
realizing that all was at stake, Washington snatched the stand 


now cutting our troops up. 


lard and advancing on the enemy called to his countrymen to 


| When 


follow. His countrymen heard, and rushed on to the charge. 
the battie was over Washington again had Vic- 

Four hundred prisoners were taken, but the battle 
won at the of many gallant heroes who fell in the 
strife. Por the splendid generalship thus displayed Gen. Wash- 
ington was given full eredit by his British opponents, and from 
that time on they took notice, realizing that they were 
fronted by a worthy foe. The tide was now turning, England 


been 
torious. 


was cost 


econ- 


i was awakening from her sleep, the world was looking on, and 


the Delaware to Pennsyivania. Gen. Reed, at this critical june- 
ture, addressing Gen. Washington, said: 

My God, how long shall we retreat? Where shall we p' 

To which the great Washington replied: 

Why, sir, if we can do no better, we will retreat over every river in | 
America, and last of all over the mountains, whence we shall never | 
lack space to annoy, and finaily, I hope to expel the enemy from our 


country. 


The winter was coming on, the trials were almost too much to 


bear. The English, flushed with their successes, felt that the | 
end must soon be near. 
Howe is now stationed at Trenton with his 4,000 men, and | 


at this time when confidence was at so low an ebb 
resolved to strike a blow for his country. It was on Christmas 
night that he divided his soldiers into three divisions, one under 
Gen. Ewing, the other under Gen. Cadwallader, and the other 
under his personal direction. Everything was arranged, and the 
armies started on their course, with the intent of crossing the 
Delaware and striking a blow at the enemy at Trenton. When 
the river was reached it was found to be filled with ice, and 
the progress of Ewing and Cadwallader was arrested, they be- 
ing unable to transport their troops over the rushing waters. 
Washington, on approaching the river, heard the unwelcome roar 
of ice and the loud crash under the angry flood, but the object 
before him was too vast to allow one thought about diffi- 
culties. 

The troops were embarked, the river was crossed. Many of 
the soldiers frost bitten as they reached the other of 
the river on the same shore with the enemy. Forming into line 
they pressed forward to the contest. The sun was just rising 
over the hilltops as the army of the enemy came into sight. 
His soldiers on sight of the enemy, with pale cheeks, turned 
their wistful looks to him. The eager wish for battle flushed 
over his burning face, and rising on his stirrups he waved his 
sword toward the hostile enemy and said: 

There, my brave 
now all I ask of 
for. March, 


the 


side 


friends—-there are the enemies of your « 


uuntry, and 
you is to just remember 


what you are about to fight 


Soon they were in the thick of the contest, and while many 


Washington | 





Washington was exalted fo the highest pitch not only among 
ithe people of his own country but throughout all the nations 
| of Europe. 

But notwithstanding this success many dark days yet re- 
mained, during which it seemed impossible that the Colontal 
forces could be successful. One of the darkest periods of the 
War was the winter spent at Valley Forge. Hope had almost 
ceased to beat in the hearts of the faithful, d all seemed 
to have been lost. It was at this time that Washington in a 
letter to Gov. Clinton wrote: 

A part of the army has been a week without any kind of h, and 
the rest for three or four days. Naked and starving as the ‘ we 
can not enough admire the incomparable patience and fidelity of the 
soldiery, that they have not been ere this excited their suffering 
to 2 general mutiny and dispersion 

But notwithstanding the darkness ef the hour, as in the early 
years of the contest, he gave support to discouraged generals, 
so now he strove to engender in the hearts of the faithfet 
renewed hope in the successful final outcome. Tt was during 
these days that it is reported he was seen wandering from 
headquarters out into the darkness and gloom of the night 
where with the trees as companions he kne upon the earth 
and poured out his heart to the great God of battles From 
this time forth he continued to encourage his troops am! ap- 
pealed to the people im all sections o: the country, suceeeding 
eventually in extricating himself and his army from their 
difficulties, and finally crowning their efforts with suecess. 


a brave soldier and splendid leader fell, victory perched on the | 


banners of Washington. 
the river like Washington, nothing of the whole of the enemy’s 
lines would have been spared. As it was, with the thousand 
prisoners that fell into their hands, Washington marched into 
the city of Philadelphia, making a triumphal entry with his 
prisoners, and this encouraged the people of the country to con- 
tinue the contest for the great prize that was before them. 


Had Ewing and Caldwallader crossed | 


Throughout the whole of his eareer as General of the An he 
was continually pleading for powder with which to fight, fer 
food and clothing for his soldiers, and deplored the short is 
ments which were continually breaking up the efficiency of his 
}army. It was under such difficulties as these that he stro 
and the wonder is that out of these diflicnities he \ able to 
wrest a victory. 

Without dwelling further upon the detuils of that struggle, 
the surrender of Cornwallis, or other incidents during the war 
I wish to call your attention to situation at its close in 
which Washington rose to his grnundest height 

The Army was at Newburgh without pay, almost witheut 


food and suffering in rags, Washington himself described its 
condition in a letter to the Secretary of War, in which he said: 


Under present circumstances, when I see a 


number of men goaded 


by a thousand stings of reflection on the past and anticipations of 














the futu t te turned on the world, forced by penury and by | 
. what they ill the iz ititude of the public, involved in debt without 
or h to carry them home, after spending the flower of their 
iy of their patre i in establishing the freedom of 
I ng y this side of death, I repeat 
I I ! I f I circumstances without one thing 
tl feels dis} ir prospects, I can not avoid ap- 
ll that {) i vill follow of a very serious and dis- | 
1 Yi rely n it, the patriotism and long 
ng f thi Ar vi nial xhausted, and there never was 
t it OL ¢ I ! pre nt. 
Chere h tood betwee t Army and the Cong: sym] 
ig with h rad in arms, deploring their condition 
1 at tl in their presence and in all of his rel 
i”) it} ; C4 neress and fin ling exXCcUSs for 
1 ) ( , he Army. While standing 
thay } ‘ } ( ree ‘a vement in the Ar i Wes be- 
! h of i] oldiers in their leader, and il 
‘ / tered mol hese soldiet were 
' } 
pect 
\\ 
‘ tic | | 
( ! I t I s ¢ I pon { ot tt I t i 
uit deatl ill it you 1! I 
id i i i ue 1 Ww i ( ite ‘ rie iseLTLied 
] n th car cometh 
. i Cl i ituat ] im thi mur Ol ppa 
} \ ] ! pprecia ed ts gl vit) Lle . a 
pt ra | | lI 4 hich had been called 
t ’ fo. peric of r day dt 
hen the ’ held n Mareh 15. 17 . 2 walked into 
I if thos ssembled, unrolled his inuseript nd 
I ! to feel for | | e adjustil them, 
vith words full o iotion Lid 
These eye Y friends, ha grown dit 1d these locl whit 
! rvice, 4 I neve doubted the stice Oo ly count! 


And then, referring t he manifesto that had been issued, he 


My God! What can this writer have in view in recommending such 

measures? Can h e a friend of the country and the Army? No; | 
a he is plotting the ruin of both. Let me conjure you in the name of our | 
n country, 1 value your Own sacred honor, as you respect 

the right f humanity, as you regard the military or national character 

America, to express your utmost horror and detestation of the man | 

10 Wishe under any specious pretense to overturn the liberties of 

; country ind who wickedly attempts to open the floodgates of 

1 discord and deluge our rising emptre in blood, 
Such an appeal from such a man had its effect. The officers 


once adopted resolutions of thanks reciprocating the affec- 


tio! xpressions of their commander and indignantly refuting 


mite e 


i] manifesto, Civil war which seemed imminent was at that 
moment averted. Washington himself, speaking of this matter, 
suid that it was the darkest day of all his life. 

\fter this he soon retired to Mount Vernon to enjoy again thi 
Deuce and quiet that he loved. It was impossible, however, that 
he hould completely sever himself from the great problems 
Which now confronted the States. It became more apparent 
every day that me stronger government must be formed if the 


benetits obtained by the Revolution were to be retained. Wash- 
in much, perhaps more than any man of his time, realized 
the need ul from the quiet of his Mount 


rfon. as 


stronger Union, ai 


ol a 





Vernon home, by means of letter writing, impressed this thought 
on many great 1 of the day. Washington was no longer ;: 
Virginian, but was now an American in the larger sense, realiz 
ing that there must be a nationality distinct from d superior 


individual States With the gradual failure of the con- 
acy it became more and more impressed upon the country 
i Washington and Hamilton and others had 
ypted. The result the Convention of 
Washington was elected a delegate from the State 
He declined the honor, but little heed was paid to 


the 
, ? . 
Lode! 


such 
n mind must be ack was 
1787, to which 


irginia 


his declination. His State insisted that he accept and give way 

to the eral demand. He finally accepted and made his way 

to Phrilsae phia, arriving there on the 13th of May, 1787. Abou 

» wee ter, when enough delegates had arrived to constitute a 

quorum, the convention organized, with Washington unani- 
— mousty chosen as the presiding officer. 

The work was steadily carried on from that time until 
September 17, whe Washington’s signature was affixed to the 
Constitution of the United States it was not such a docu- 
ment as he desired, but was the best that could be obtained 
under the circumstance, and he did his part to bring about 


it idoption by 
With adoption of 
President the 


the people. 
the Constitution and the first 
United States, Washington was 
mously chosen and was inaugurated on the 30th of 
1789, in the city of New York. 

On May 1, 1789, George Washington, the President, with the 
Congress and an army of a few hundred men, was all there was 


election 
unani- 
April, 


the 


for of 
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United 


to ¢enr 


of the Government 
tions, no funds with 


States, 


of the 


which 


No Navy, no tradi- 
on work. It was January 


I'y 


4, 1790, before the new Government was fully organized, and 
perplexing were the questions with which it was called upon 


to deal. 

The Indian question was one of the 
speaking in a general way in order gather 
what that then meant we may say that 
he Alleghanies all belonged to them. Washington, 
any ini derstood the American Indi: 
as a dangerous, trea and 


And 
an 
west 


most troublesome. 


tha \\ LrdErs 
idea of 
of t 


than 


question 


ly Say 
better 
and knew him 


There were the 





ill 


fighting foe. 


cherous, 


Six Nations around New York; the tribes of the Wabash west of 
Kentucky; the Creeks surrounding Georgia; the Cherokees 
south of the Ohio, and all of them stirred up and urged on to 
activity against our Government either by the Spaniards or 
the English Thus Washington was not only confronted with 
the work of establishing a new government, but he was called 


on to face the serious Indian problem; to quell the pirates of 
Morocco who were then destroying our commerce in the Mediter- 
ranean; to meet and treat with the Spaniard, who was en- 
deavoring to shut us out of the Mississippi; to deal with the old 
enemy, the British, who were still threatening war, and to im- 
press upon the States a loyalty to the new Government which 
\ hecessary for their protection against these foes. And to 
La all of these dangers there was an Army of about 600 
rezular troops, with the Government $80,000,000 in debt. 

[ shall not dwell upon the manner in which he met and 
solved these problems as President of the United States, but 
suffice it to say that he brought to this high office that same 
sound judgment and rectitude of character that had aided 
him during the trying years through which he had already 


Ly 
He 
Na- 
am- 


ruided him sate 
administrations. 
the welfare of the 
make-up 


selfish devotion to cow 
throughout the stormy years two 
had but one thought and aim in view 
tion—and there was present in his 
bition to wreck his course. 

He looked leath the surface of 


was heedless of their gusts of passion, keeping ever in 


passed. His w try 
of his 


» madness of 


1 
Del 


the people’s whims, and 
view 


their final good and remained unmoved by the sharp criticisms 
that were so frequently and foreefully hurled at him. He 


looked forward to posterity and trusted the good sense of the 
Nation to approve his work when they could judge free from 
the prejud! and the passions of the hour. 

As if our troubles were not sufficient, with the 
breaking out of the French revolution, and the sympathy of our 
people for the cause, his cup of tribulation was filled to the 
brim. And when this was followed by war between England, 


CS 


comestice 


our old enemy, and France, our former ally, his judgment, 
ability, and power were tried as they had never been tried 
before. You have heard to-day from the gentleman from 


Iowa [Judge Towner], in the splendid address delivered in 
this House, of the troublesome Genet, of the unjust attitude of 
the KInglish, and how Washington, knowing that peace was the 
right policy for this Government and neutrality the true course 
to pursue, held steadily to his His calm, considerate 
judgment surmounted the difficulties, and all were 
safely passed. 

Jay, the special envoy to Britain, procured a treaty which, 
though not what could have been brought about the 
surrender of the Western British posts and enabled us to keep 
peace with England. Unpopular as the treaty proved to be, the 
course of Washington in ratifying it was the true course and 
gave to the new Government time to establish itself before being 
thrown, as it w in after years, into the war witn 
England. 

In his proclamation of neutrality, in his signing of the Jay 
treaty, and in his attitude toy Genet, he was on the un- 
popular side, standing aloof from the demands of the people and 
insisting upon the of action contrary to the popular 
clamor. But he remained steadfast in his course, and took 
what posterity now knows to have been the right line of action 
for the welfare of the new struggling Republic. 

When he left the Presidency it was with prosperity abounding 
at home and with his Nation honored abroad. Peace had been 
established with England, Spain, France, and the American 
Indians. Our ships were sailing on every sea, revenues were 
rapidly increasing, and national glory and happiness were found 
on every hand. 

It was in such a condition as this that he, before the time 
for the election of a successor, decided not to be a candidate, 
and issued his famous farewell address, which made pro- 
found an impression upon his countrymen. From that address, 


course, 


dangers 


desired, 


as second 


ara 


course 


SO 


which has been read in this House to-day, I shall call to your 
special attention only the following sentence: 

Citizens by birth, or choice, of a common country, that country has 
a right to concentrate your affections, 
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This address was in truth a father bidding farewell to his 
children. How they had looked up to him through the stormy 
years of the Nation’s life, and now they realized that they were 
to lose his services as he retired to a much-needed rest ere he 
himself, in his own words, was to be received into the final man- 
sion of rest. This act of retiring voluntarily from the high office 
of resident, in the language of another, “ is the one act of abdi- 
ation of power in recorded history that was based on public duty 
and not on personal motive.” 

Ou the day on which his successor, John Adams, took the oath 
of ofiice, when the ceremony was over, Washington turned to 
leave the assembly, passing through the crowd, who cheered him, 
to the street, where in answer he waved his hat. From the lips 
of an eyewitness, Irving gives this account: 

The crowd followed him to _ door. There, turning around, his coun- 
tenunce assumed a grave and almost melancholy expression. His eyes 
were bathed in tears ; his emotions were too great for utterance, and only 
by gestures could he indicate his thanks and conyey his farewell blessing. 

His remarkable success throughout the various positions which 
he was called upon to fill has been attributed to various causes. 
Weams, in his Life of Washington, says: 

That his success was due to his great talents, constantly guided and 
guarded by religion. 

It is certainly true that throughout the course of his career, 
in his younger days, in the midst of war, and as President of 
the United States, he frequently called upen Divine Providence 
to guide him in his undertakings. He had been brought up in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and to that church he always 
adhered. Yet he was far from being a sectarian, and there is 
not 2 word of his which shows anything but the most entire 
liberality and toleration. 

Greene in his English history 
said: 

The greatness of their leader, his clear judgment, his heroic endur- 
ance, his silence under difficulties, his calmness in the hour of danger 
or defeat, the patience with which he watched, the quickness and hard- 
ness with which he struck. the lofty and serene sense of duty that never 
swerved from its task through resentment or jealousy, that never 
through war or peace felt the touch of a meaner ambition, that knew 
no aim save that of guarding the freedom of his fellow countrymen, and 
no personal longing save that of returning to his own fireside when 
their freedom was secured. 





writing of the American people, 





Thomas Jefferson, a member of his Cabinet, and not 
in sympathy with his measures, has said of him: 

Ilis integrity was the most pure, his justice the most inflexible I have 
ever known, no motive of interest, of consanguinity, of friendship, or 
hatred belng able to bias his decision. He was, indeed, in every sense 
of the word a wise, a good, and a great man. 

Chief Justice Marshall, in his biography of Washington, says: 

No man has ever appeared upon the theater of public action whose 
integrity was more incorruptible or whose principles were more per 
fectly free from the contamination of those selfish and unworthy pas 
sions which find their nourishments in the conflicts of par 

He further said of him: 

Teusting to the reflecting good sense of the Nation for approbation 
and support, he had the magnanimity to pursue its real interests in 
opposition to its temporary prejudic 

In more instances than one we find him committing his whole 
popularity to hazard and pursuing steadily in opposition to a 
torrent which would have overwhelmed a man of ordinary firu 
ness that course which had been dictated by a sense of duty. 

Such, my friends, was the character of the great man, who 
more than any other guided the destinies of this people in the 
trying years of the Revolution and in the organizing of the new 
Republie and the shaping of its policies in the early years of its 
existence, and who is honored to-day in more lands than any 
other figure in the history of the world. 


always 
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Tuesday, February 20, 1917. 


Mr STEELE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the CongRessionat Recorp on the military bill 
which has just passed the House, desire to have printed an 
address recently delivered before the Rotary Club of Sioux City 
by Dr. William Jepson, who was mustered out of the Army 
service of the United States on December 31, 1916, after hay- 
ing served six months on the border as major in the Medical 
Corps of the Iowa National Guard. Maj. Jepson has made a 
careful study of military training and conditions in the National 
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Guard and the Regular Army, and his remarks which follow 
ought to be of interest to Members of Congress and to the coun- 
try at large: 





Mr. President and fellow retarians, I feel that I would be false to 
my obligations to our country if I did not accept this opportunity te 
acquaint you with the state ef preparedness as it appears to me Io 
my mind it seems far from adequate te afford our country that security 
to her integrity and the pursuit of her ideals which is justly hers and 
which many of her citizens believe her possessed of 

In making preparations for a state of preparedness for eventualities 
we must have a clear conception of what those eventualities may be, 
namely, what forces may threaten us. Those forces inimical to eur in- 
tegrity may be, first, such as arise within, seeking to put at 1 rht 
the law and order of our land; second, such as arise through other 
Governments taking umbrage at some act of ours. Until 1898, when 
we acquired possessions in the distant Aftlanti and Pacific Ocea we 
could consider ourselves most fortunately located geographically as a 
Government, for eecupying as we did ‘he most sanitary and fertile 
territory on the North American Continent—if not of the world—our 
wants were supplied with litt effort; and, being berdered on the 
south by a small nation of Indians, er practically so, with a populatior 
of from 13,000,000 to 15,000,000, and to the nerth by a dependence rf 
a foreign country, with a population of nine or ten millions, and as 
we outnumbered either of the nations 7 to 1, we had every reason 
to feel safe from attack, while against all other nations, except Eng 
land, we were protected by vast expanses of water which would have 
made an attack upon us impracticable, except b England and even 





by her, by reason of her unpreparedness—as she, like us, lacked trained 
men. So we were quite secure from molest: ee 

Alaska was then not known to be worth much, nor our island posses 
sions in the Pacific Ocean. That condition has been changed most ma 
terially, for to-day we find ourselves the largest nation of Caucasians, 
dominated by the same civic ideals and speaking the same language 
occupying this globe. Furthermore, we are probably the mest o ent 
in accumulated wealth and natural resources of any of the uations, 





while the territory which we seek toe control is scattered far from out 
shores, to the north, cast. south, and west, part of which territery 
namely, Panama, is most vital to ws, unless we will bear the burder 


mainta ng a fleet in each ocean large enough to protect us from 
attack by way of either route. 

Up to the-time that we acquired our Colonial possessions ou 
standing Army of less than 100,000 men, supported | our ilitia of 


possibly twice as many men with some training and organized se as 





to be susceptible of being called out and given acditional tri Lining, 
might have been sufficient preparation for any eventualities. Until that 
time only two nations could have attacked us th any hope | 

cess, namely, Japan on the west, who could probably only have taken 
our pessesions in the Pacitic Ocean, including Alaska; and onl ifter 
taking, holding, and using tho possessions as a bas } » have 
gained access to our shores; and England, to the east h could 
have used Canada as a base. No other powers could well have dreamed 


of or sanely contemplated an attack on us 

We now see Europe, Asia, and Africa, divided into two camp 
tending for supremacy. Which of these allied forces are going to gai: 
that supremacy none may at this time divine; but certain it is that if 








yeace is secured only after the crushing of one or the « ther of t1 
seid the victorious one will, in so far as might makes right, domi: 
the world, or, rather, to whatever extent it wish Whe ther our 
tions with the countries of the successful allied forces ha ilways bee 
so satisfactory in the past and wi ways be so in the f 1 ‘ 
leave nothing further to be dé as between us and them I 





not in a position to say. 

If, on the other hand, there exists a possibility of dif i 
opinion as te what may be just and right as between us ] 
victorious forces we might be prepared to resist by might any I 
demands with such power might seek to enforce upon us unl W 
are willing to accept of their viewpoint as to what is right We 
be prepared to defend ourselves against being robbed of our rights. 


Such preparation to be efficient must be upon a scale which f 


. 


would have contemplated prior to the European w: ar, for the victoriou 
forces weuld be able to hurl against us, should the _act in unison, as 
they are now doing, at least from eight to ten million « ned t ' 
if not twice that number Contempla > what it woukd mean 

allied forces of England, Japan, none e, and Russia were to att: 
us! Why, Canada — could be a source of worry to 1 if she had 


her trained troops back home and acted quickly 
In the light of =ach possible needs, what is our state of pre] ty 


at this time? As you know, our defensive and offensive land forces 
consist of two distinct military organizations, one of which i esigr 

as the Regular Army, probably so named in order t Le" tnate th 
impression that the other is irregular or no ar ull. it b 
dubbed the National Guard. [ may say that bei se two } 
tary organizations there apparently does not exi hond <« ' 





ternity which would be advantageous to a country in arms Each 
organization is no doubt responsible in part at least for t antipathy 
which they show one another. 





As the Regular Army is the exponent of a g8 1 you may 
ask the question as to whether it is of fa Ck n. it no 
proper that I should attempt any criticism, I even capable of thi 


yet for our country this is all important, for upon its efficiency in th 
performance of the various duties which may devolve upon it w 
depend our success or failure in any struggle with foreign powers 
which may befall our lot. 

Without in any sense desiring to criticize, I may possibly be per 
mitted to point out a few facts as they appear to me. Military scier 
and art in any of its branches is a highly specialized and technical 
knowledge and is not to be obtained overnight by dreaming about it 
and for this reason our country has provided facilities for the : 
sition of this knowledge on the part of selected students at its M 
Academy at West Point, and it is deemed that the acquisition of 








knowledge by a young man will require four year and as 
completed said course of fustruction are the repository of the s 
and art of warfare, in so far as we have any in this ntry, and 
through them others must acquire this ige, if it is necessary for 





additional numbers to haye it. As I view it, the West Point graduats 





should consider himself as a repositor) for the Government of such 
knowledge of the science or art of warfar: it } itrusted to his 
keeping by it and at its expense, and such knowledge heute be freely 
delivered to others when the need arises for others to have it. In s0 
far as my observation has gone, I must question whether but a very 
small per cent of West Point graduates have 

of thet 


arisen to this conception 
r duties. 








ut a small per cent of such as I have seemed willing or possessed 
of the ability to impart knowledge to others, unless the constant find- 


ing of fault because things or conditions do not suit their pleasure could 


be so construed Let me cite an example of this tendency to fault- 
finding: Soon after entering camp at Brownsville an order was issued 
that each kitchen must have four flytraps, with the information that 
they might be secured of the quartermaster, Requisition disclosed the 
fact there were no fiytraps in his possession; so, of course, none re- 
ceived, Well, the poor fellows in the kitchen were harrassed by the 
sanitary inspector for not having the traps, and I (in common with 
others, I suppose) kept after the quartermaster, so that after two or 
three weeks he had some made, and they were issued to the companies ; 


so everything went well on this score, until one day the sanitary in 
spector was ill and another appeared in his place. Now the poor chaps 


were censured because the traps were no good; the legs were too long. 
They have rather impressed me as feeling that they were members of a 
limited aristocracy with whom no common mortal might come in con- 
tact A superior being, so to say. But can we blame the poor fellows 
much for this impression of themselves? For the country for which 
they are hired to serve (they would resent the idea that they serve) 
does everything, or, at least, much, to give them this impression. 
Thus we are supposed to pick from the various parts of our country the 
choicest boys, physically and mentally, and place them in West Point 
for four years’ training, and after they enter its walls they lose all 
individuality and responsibility except as they are commanded, the 
parental government looking after their every want. When he has 
finished his course, with a commission of second lieutenant, he finds 
himself suddenly vested with command of men who have, with few 


exceptions, enlisted cither because they are unwilling or unable to com- 


pete with their brothers in the everyday activities of life for a liveli- 
hood, or of some deluded youth. And as he passes from rank to rank, 
which ne does, not in consequence of merit, but time serving, his author- 
ity correspondingly increasing, until he finds himself the ruler of ever 
increasing masses of men, with practically unlimited authority, all of 
which must tend to the creation of an exalted opinion of himself. But 
can we blame him for this, especially as rarely does he get into actual 
contact with the business and intellectual everyday activity of life 
about him, so that he can get a fair valuation of himself and his real 
worth compared with his brother in civil life. Were we subjected to 





the same environment we no doubt would react to it as he has done; so 
we must net blame him, but the system. 

Did the guard represent a perfectly efficient and equipped military 
organization at the time of the President’s call last June‘ : far 
from it. Some defects existing in it, it, as an organization, may have 
been responsible for; others our Government or the Regular Army 
representing it, or both together, were certainly responsible for. Let us 
see what some of those defects were: 

First, the National Guard, like the Regular Army, was supposed to 
l enlisted up to peace strength, but in neither of the organizations 
was this true. In our State (Iowa) companies had five days, namely, 
the time given between the President's mall and leaving for the mobili 


ition camp, in which to recruit their organizations up to as near war 
strength as possible. This resulted in many organizations having their 


number increased by one-third or more of new recruits without pre 
vious training or equipment. That such organizations should suffer in 
comparison with Regular Army organizations, where recuits have re- 


ceived three months’ preliminary training before entering organizations 





and are fully equipped, goes without saying. Yet such odious compari 
son constantly made. To me it appears that in place of holding the 
organizations blameworthy for not being better, though to an extent 


justifiable, they 
well as they did 


for having done 
Guard (and be it 


are entitled to some commendation 
‘hus the officers of the National 
remembered they were not educated at the public expense for four 
but men who, impelled by patriotism, did at thelr own expense 
money and time acquire whatsoever knowledge of military science 
rt which they had) brought into the field a body of troops between 


Veurs, 
in 











two and three times as large as our Regular Army within a week after 
the President's call, and that, too, without the same having been a 
vurce of oem expense to the Government, except for such equip 
ment in the way of clothing and armament as had been issued and 
the 10 days annually. You may say this is no achievement. Possibly 
not; but what, then, shall we say of the officers of the Reguuar Army 
not being able to keep their little organization recruited up? 

Thi in October they lacked 14,307 men to complete their peace 
strength and 84,507 their war strength, and that, too, after having re 
cruiting stations opened all over our country at great expense If I 
am correct it costs our Government about $80 for each enlisted man it 

ures—-furthermore, having employed every means to secure recruits 
from among the militia organizations, with whom they were encamped 
in fact, so marked was this activity that personally I felt as if I had 
een lured into getting an organization together and taking it (in 
common with others) to the border and holding it there while it was 
being pawed over by the Regular Army officers for recruits to fill up 
their organizations I may state that none of my men left me nor did 
any leave the regiment that I heard of, though we did nothing to 
prevent it. T said none left me; no, not voluntarily, but the Regular 
Army officers know of other methods I had not been in Brownsville 
but a few days until six of my efficient men, one-fourth of my or 
vanization, were directed by superior authority to do work in Regular 
\ y organizations, and I could get along as best I might with what 
I had left 

You may 1 nterested in knowing something about the physical con 
dition of this organization, one-third of which was thus hastily picked 
np by the officers without much regard for any qualifications except 
willingness to serve I shall only speak of conditions as found in our 
own Stat | v were all subjected to a critical physical examination, 
with the result, as recall, of about 6 per cent being rejected on ac 
count of physical and mental unfitness. The percentage should have 
been somewhat higher, as the Government foreed the acceptance of 
some who should have been rejected, Compare this with the rejections 
of applicants for Regular service, which, if I am correctly informed, ts 
at least 2 out of every 3. You will say that we could certainly 
not have the best men: probably not. Yet these men were taken 
into the Tropics or semi-Tropics at the hottest period of the year, with 
out the slightest regard for climatic or sanitary conditions, and put at 
the hardest kind of work in the way of clearing ground and drilling, 
and yet throughout the whole stay, month after month, the percentage 
of illness and ineffectiveness for duty of the militia troops has been 
less than that of Regular troops serving there by their side. In six 
months my regiment had only two deaths, one from drowning and one 
from a gunshot wound, and not a single death from a preventable 
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disease, and similar favorable conditions existed 
ganizations. 

At the end of six months these hastily assembled troops represented 
military organizations which, from every point of view, were probably 


in other militia or- 


as good soldiers as the Regulars. Who trained them; officers of the 
Regular Army? No. Did we haye no aid? Yes; for example, our 


regiment had a lieutenant serving as inspector—a very nice fellow— 
whose time was largely devoted to paper work 

A word to the preparedness of our Regular Army or Government 
to receive us. The Government called these troops out on the 19th of 
June, and must have known approximately the number it would have 
to equip in the way of clothing, armament, etc. Let us see how well 
this was done, for it is quite as much an index of preparedness as Is 
the men’s training. 
_ Hats and khaki suits for the newly enlisted men began to reach us 
in small quantities after a couple of weeks; so did shoes, consisting 
of plowing shoes and stable shoes of all descriptions, gathered ap- 
parently from discarded stocks where everything could be found, and 
while men might stand in them, they certainly could not march in them 
without ruining their feet. Had we treated the feet of our Government- 
owned mules with no more consideration than the Government did the 
feet of our men in their shoeing, I have no doubt we would have been 
court-martialed, and rightly so. It was so with many things. We got 
our first cots after having been in the service about four months, and 


was given mosquito netting after about five months, and both were 
highly necessary, for the ground was frequently flooded and mos- 


quitoes were a constant pest and merace as disease carriers, in spite 
of our efforts to prevent their breeding. In this connection I shall men- 
tion one fact which to me seems an inconsistency. Thus, after having 
pevinitted the men to be subjected for nearly four months to the danger 
of malaria and other infections from mosquito bites through faiivre of 
the Government to supply the netting, soon after it was supplied an 
order came out that anyone failing to keep himself protected would be 
subjected to punishment, and nightly inspections were made to see that 
the order was not violated. A Regular Army officer in calling my at- 
tention to the violation of this order on the part of some men received 
the reply that I was sure that it was difficult for them to understand 
that it could be such a serious crim: to be found temporarily unpro- 
tected when the Government had seen fit to have them unprotected so 
long. Gentlemen, I must not tire you with a continued recital of our 
lack of preparedness in various directions. 

In conclusion, I may say that after spending six months in the effort 
we probably added about 160,000 troops, fully equipped and fairly well 
trained to our material preparedness, and much experience has been 
gained in various directions; as to whether this experience will ever 
prove an assistance through being utilized remains to be seen. If if 
is, the price is too high. While these men have progressed in the 
matter of military training, many have retrogressed in the matter of 
patriotism, and though they would unquestionably give their country, 
in event of need, the benefit of their services, yet I am inclined to be- 
lieve that many will want to know that there is a real need before 
they respond, and having responded that they are not to be penalized for 
their patriotism by being forced to hold themselves at the beck and 
call of their country to do police duty for a period of six years. The 
sacrifice made by the men on the border this summer can be best con- 
ceived by each of you if you will contemplate what would happen 
to you if each of you were to suddenly be stricken with illn and 
incapacitated from doing a solitary thing for from six to nine months, 
your physician being unwilling to give you any idea as to when you 
might resume management of affairs. It would not be far short of a 
catastrophe in many instances. With these thoughts fresh in their 
minds, will not many militia officers in the future be a little slow in 
soliciting men to join their organizations or forming new ones, as will 
be necessary if the organization is to reach the size called for by the 
bill passed by Congress last winter? Ilow they can do so without being 
conscience stricken I do not understand. That the National Guard 
will be able to augment its numbers to meet the requlire- 
ments of the above-mentioned bill does not seem to me possible. Even 


Sg 


if it did, it would represent a degree of preparedness far short of our 
needs. In my opinion, there are not enough men in our country 
who value their citizenship and all the blessings that go with it to 


voluntarily submit to military training in such numbers as to form an 
adequate force for’ defense against attacks by such forces as we now 
recognize might be hurled against us. There is only one other solution— 
that of compulsory military training.” If no other lesson than this has 
been learned during the summer, it will be worth the price. 


Woman’s Division, Department of Labor, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


iT 


Y T ( 1 7 Ty 
HON. JOHN J. CASEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
1917. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, on June 9, 1916, I introduced in 
the House a bill to establish in the Department of Labor a di- 
vision to be known a woman's division, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy: 


Friday, February 28, 


as 


[Sixty-fourth Congress, first session.] 


16358) to establish in the Department of Labor a division 
to be known as a woman's division, 


A bill CH. R. 


Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be established, under the direction 
and control of the Secretary of Labor, within the Department of Labor, 
a division to be known as a woman's division. 

Sec. 2. That the said division shall be under a chief, a woman, to be 


appointed by the Secretary of Labor, and shall receive an annual com- 
pensation of $3,500. 


The said division shall investigate and report te 
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the said department upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of wage- 
earning women and shall especially investigate the questions of the com- 
petitive influence of women in the several industries, the adjustment of 
modern industrial mechanism and management to the nervous organiza- 
tion of women, and the influence of industrial employments upon the 
subsequent home life of wage-earning women. 

Sec. 3. That the chief of such division shall, when investigating sub- 
jects also involving children, consult and cooperate with the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau. She shall also, whenever possible, cooperate with 
the Chief of the Bureau of Labor Statistics when cooperation is neces- 
sary to eliminate needless duplication of expense in the conduct of inves- 
tigations. The chief of said division may, from time to time, publish the 
results of these investigations in such manner and to such extent as the 
Secretary of Labor may prescribe. ; 

Sec. 4. That there shall be in said division, until otherwise provided 
by law, an assistant chief and editor, to be appointed by the Secretary, 
who shall receive an annual compensation of $2,500; one field expert at 
s?2 280: one field expert, at $2,000; one field expert, at $1,800; three 
special agents at $1,600; three special agents, at $1,400; three special 
agents, at $1,200; three stenographer-clerks, at $1,000; two clerks, at 
$900. 

This bill was referred to the Committee on Labor, and after 
careful consideration, on December 5, 1916, was reported to the 
House with the unanimous recommendation of the committee 
that it be passed without amendment. (H. Rept. No. 1205.) 
This bill has also the indorsement of the Secretary of Labor, 
the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, and the Chief of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE BILL, 

The bill designed create a division charged with 
duty of ascertaining the facts concerning wage-earning women 
of the country, what they are getting for their work, the condi- 
tions under which it is being done, and the effect upon the 
health of such women. 

The need for the division rests mainly on three propositions: 

1. The growing army of wage-earning women creates prob- 
lems in the industrial world of far-reaching importance to the 
publie as a whole. 

2. Solutions 


is to 


of these problems ean only be achieved by recog- 
nizing the essential differences in conditions surrounding wage- 
earning women and wage-earning men. 

3. The record of 25 years shows that without statutory ex- 
istence the work for women in industry can not be continuous 
nnd coherent, because the resources for it are uncertain and its 
very existence is a matter of chance. 

NEW DIVISION WILL SECURE NEEDED 

Information concerning women in industry is necessary if the 
country is to know what work and what conditions make for 
healthy womanhood; if industry is to know in what work and 
under what conditions women can give their best service; if the 
schools are to know what industrial training their young people 
should receive; if the public is to know what need there is for 
remedial legislation and the effect of such legislation upon the 
women and upon the industry. Organizations which are work- 
ing for reform laws are handicapped by lack of exact data re- 
garding the very conditions which they are trying to improve. 

We must know how women fit into the great army of wage 
earners, and where and under what conditions they join in the 
industrial conflict with danger to themselves, to their brother 
Wage earners, and to-the public. We must know in a given in- 
dustry whether women suffer more or less from unemployment 
than men in that industry. 

We must know to what extent the equipment of machinery 
and the general management of the various industries take into 
considevation the physical and nervous organization of women 
wage earners. We must know the effects of speed, complexity, 
and monotony—all factors in modern industry—on the physical 
and nervous organization of women. The division's greatest 
value will lie in its ability to settle questions of fact by fur- 
nishing accurate descriptions of the demands of various occu- 
pations upon women; in its cooperation with Federal and State 
agencies in the effort to determine the extent to which these 
demands endanger the health of women wage earners; and in 
devising and suggesting practicable means to 
dangers. 

lor instance, it is known that handling heavy machinery is 
ruinous to the health of women. What is known about prac- 
tical and inexpensive changes in foot-treadle machines in power 
laundries so as to lessen the strain? 

What is known of the effect of reaching and stretching the 
arms at the looms in the textile mills? Is it not reasonable 
to suppose that a study of this fatiguing industry would show 
how the machinery could be readjusted so as not to undermine 
the health of the women operatives? 

Ti known that operatives in 


INFORMATION, 


lessen these 


is textile mills become deaf. 


What is known of practical means of varying the pitch of the 
machinery in order to lessen the harm done to the operatives’ 
ears? 


the | 
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It is known in general that a reasonably short working day 
is an efficient working day, yet women all over the country are 
working 10 and 12 hours and ruining their health and their 
chances of wholesome motherhood because we lack accurate 
knowledge of what is the most efficient workday in each 
industry and in the various processes of the complex indus- 
tries. Is it not reasonable to look to the Government of the 
United States for the facts which will keep the employer from 
ignorantly opposing reform laws which will really work out in 
the end to his benefit and at the same time protect the health 
of his employees? 

It is known that unceasing high-speed work position 
at a power sewing machine is ruinous to women’s h. Do 
we know how, with little expense to the employer, this type of 
work can be varied by relief periods so as to lessen thi 

Do we know whether work in stores, factories, and mills affect 
the health women during their years of childbearing un- 
favorably? Do we know whether such employment during the 
formative years of their early youth affects 
health 


in one 


heai 


strain? 


ot 


their sub 


during later life? If it should be found that certain 
occupations are impairing the motherhood of women, should 
every effort be made to safeguard and modify these occupat s 
and to direct women into other lines? 
Do we know whether and why unemployment varies in differ 


ent industries—less, for example, in department stores than in 
factories? Do we know in what occupations it is important fe 
women to have one day’s rest a month? 


Can legislation on unemployment insurance or fixing of wages 
be drafted intelligently without a thorough knowledge of ti 
facts as their basis? 

ESSENTIALLY DIFFERENT INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS OF WOMEN AND MEN 


REQUIRE SEPARATE TREATMENT. 


There are already enough recognized differences in the prob- 


lems of men and women in industry to indicate the need of 
special studies into the problems peculiar to women. Some of 
the essential differences are: ; 

First. Men enter industry in their youth and stay the until 
old age. Women seek a temporary income during the period 
of transition from their fathers’ to their husbands’ hoi The 
natural pull for women is toward a home, a husband, and chil- 


dren. The very fact that the individual woman stays only a 
few years in industry means that she does not reap the be 1 
bonus and pension systenis. 

Second. Irregularity of employment among women and men is 


efit of 





due to different causes. Family demands and illnesses peculiar 
to women cause much unemployment among them and do not 
enter the problem of irregularity of employment among men 
We do not as yet know to what degree women are more 
ceptible to industrial depressions than men. 

Third. The attitude assumed by the public and the courts to- 
ward women in industry is distinct from the attitude toward 
men in industry. The State has police powers to protect mater- 
nal functions against injury from industrial demands in order 
to conserve the well-being of the race. Therefore facts as to ‘ 
effect of industrial conditions upon women must be secured 1 
create the public sentiment upen which such protective 
tion must be based. 

Fourth. he physical strength and endurance and phys 
of women a1 are very different. 

Fifth. Wage questions for men and women are different 
that the youth of women wage earners and their attitude toward 
industry makes their organization into unions difficult; there 
fore they lack this necessary protection enjoyed by men wage 
earners. 

WARRING COUNTRIES OF EUROPE RECOGNIZE URGENCY OF \ IEN'S 

INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS. 

Recognition of these differences between men and women 
been forced upon England by the conditions arising from the 
war. The committee on the health of munition workers, ap- 
pointed “to consider and advise on questions of. industrial 
fatigue, hours of labor, and the matters affecting the personal 
health and physical efficiency of the workers in munition f: 
tories and workshops,” has made a special study of the cond 
tions of the women in the munition plants. It says in part: 


Conditions of work are accepted without question and w 
plaint which are immediately detrimental to output and w 


tinued, be ultimately disastrous to health. It is for the nation to safe 
guard the devotion of its workers by its foresight and watchfuln 
lest irreparable harm be done to body and mind, both in this ation 
and the next. il 
The imperative necessity of war has revived night work for women in 





factories, with the disastrous results reported, showing deterioration 
in health, disturbance of home life, with its injurious effect upon the 
children, and diminished value of the work done. ; 
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That the industrial situation abroad has been entirely changed 








since August, 1914, is indie: ated by the following te ble : 
4 Estimated increase | Estimated number 
,.4| inthe numberof of females report- 
| umbet ed females em ploy- ed by employers 
} Humber ed sinc July, as directly replac 
of femal 14 mn? men 
< mp ye 
| ae en aad 
ae 1 
i April July April, | July, 
1911 1916 1916. | 1916 
| 
- -_ _ 
Ind ) 117, 000 275, 000 362, 000 213, 000 | 203, 000 
Cor \ | 154. 000 166,000 198, 000 152,000 | 201, 000 
Prot rial ¢ ) ! mail | 
cle (7,000 13, G00 15, 000 12,000 | 15, 000 
I ind ina | 
clert © 500 », OO | 0.000 } 21,000 26, 000 
Hot place é tain- | 
t } i75, 000 12,000 | 19, 000 | 27, 000 "1,600 
A Britain | 
0.009 OOO C6, 000 7,000 €6, 000 
n “I | 
OOO) ) SL, O00 24, GOO 31,000 
Ci wy) wo 18, 000 30, 000 38, OOO 
A } ON) Hoy + 000 13, 000 | 69, 00D 
j i \ 
S40 1 8.000 18, 000 26, 009 
bot 19, OO 3, OOO i WW) 547, 000 766, 000 

> the \ about 866.000 additional women and girls, or 27 
yx o number employed in July, 1914, have been drawn 
in ust Women are how substituting for men in all sorts 
ol cupations. from agriculture to mining, through the entire 

Ni oO { in tanning and leather work, sawmilling and 
Wo mix china, earthenware, rubber, ete. 

i this condition is net confined to England is indicated by 
th llowin eport from Russia: 

i Journal of the Central Committee on War Industries of Petro- 
ri its i « for the 20th of June (N. 8.), discussing the great in 
© ff women’s labor in the factori and works in Russia since the 
wal tutes tha n the early days of mobilization the engagement of 
wom to Gill ti places of skilled men was resorted to only by 
meuns of experiment, but the work at the various machines was found 
so Shuople that i1 short time it was possible to fill up the cadres of 
train women workers. The first women fitters were employed in the 
autumn of 1914 at well-known privat works im Petrograd The 
we I i 0 empl ved at lathes in the Government workshops, 
and men taken from drilling, planing, milling, and other machines were 
more and more frequently replaced by women without any complaints 
bein ieard from the employers as to reduced productivity of labor. 
At the time of reporting from 4 to 5 times as many women were being 
employed in facteries and workshops in Petrograd before the war, 
the total number being estimated to exceed 50,000. (Board of Trade 
Labor Gazette, London, Aug., 1916, Vol. XXIV, No. 8, p. 275.) 

It me hime shops and manufacturing plants as many as 80 
pel t of the operatives are women * * “* The success of women 
in industry in Germany has led to a movement to favor compulsory 
Government service for women analogous to military service for men, 
required of all except those physically incapacitated or prevented by 
motherhood. Yet this participation of women in industry has been at- 
tended by disadvantages, for it is claimed that so apt have the women 
prove at their work, that with small wages their labor has becn 
exploited, . . 

With women even excelling men in the use of automatic machinery, 
it intensely prebable that they will play a still more important part 
in manufacturing and a consideratble readjustment of social condi 
tions must ensue (Review of Reviews, September, 1916, p. 337.) 

POSSIBLE REACTION OF EUROPEAN CONDITIONS ON AMERICA, 
inevitably these changed conditions in Burope will react on 


Americ: 
See 


agen 


in just what ways or to what extent we can not fore- 
und on that account it seems imperative that we have an 
y, thoroughly equipped, to give to the country all the facts 


of women in industry, so that our national readjustment may be 
as free possible from the friction which would otherwise 
follow any great industrial changes. 

So far as any one knows some effects of these changes may 
already lave been felt in the munition factories and metal in- 
dustries of this country. Plans should be started immediately 
to prevent any injury to the women workers. 

lu the present international crisis, when all Federal agencies 
are using every resource for adequate preparation, we should 
have some ageney equipped to tell us how the 8,000,000 women 
workers of the country may be utilized to give the greatest 
service to the country without detriment to themselves. We 


should profit by the mistakes of the European countries and be 
prepared for the necessary readjustments before it is too late. 
CONTINUOUS STUDY ITIONS INSTEAD OF SPASMODIC INQUIRIDS. 
In 1907, through the efforts of the women of the country, Con- 
gress made a special appropriation for a comprehensive investi- 
gation into the condition of wage-earning women and children. 
This investigation, made in 1907-1909, covered conditions sur- 
rounding wage-earning women in selected industries for a year 


Or COND 


or less and was designed to supply the widespread demand for 
industry 


information concerning women in 7, which information 
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had been furnished through no regular governmental agency. 
This investigation, costing the people approximately half a mil- 
lion dollars, developed partial pictures of employment conditions 
of women during sharply restricted periods and showed the 


need, net of big, spasmodic, drag-net investigations made at 
great cost, but of continuous, coherent, and constructive studies. 
In 1909 the National Women’s Trade Union League officially 


requested the creation of a separate woman's division within 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, which would devote 
itself to studies of women in industry. As answer to this 
request and to the increasing sentiment throughout the eoun- 
try in favor of an independent woman's division, a subordinate 
division was created in the Bureau Labor Statistics, and 
there was apportioned thereto such the bureau’s resources 
as other work previously organized and under way would permit. 

Only very recently has the public come to recognize the im 
portance of women in industry, and before that recognition had 
become articulate the bureau had inaugurated lines of work 
which are valuable and which it can not well drop, but which 
interfere with an adequate ‘allotment of funds to the work for 
women. This allotment remained small in proportion to the 


an 


iS of 


e 
oO} 


importance of the work, and the very existence of the division 
became more and more diflicult until early in 1916 its life was 
suspended altogether on account of the resignation of the chief 
of the division and of her successor and the unwillingness of 
eilicient women to undertake the work until the division is 
created by statute with the proper provision for salaries and 
with adequate apprepriation for its work. 

That is what the bill under consideration insures. It merely 


guarantees the continuous development of an organization, the 
need of which has been proved, which was started five years ago, 
which has been engaged in an unequal struggle for existence dur- 
ing the entire period. The weaknesses of subordinating the work 
of the division to that of the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
been demonstrated in its experience in three different ways. 

1. As part the Bureau of Labor Statistics, its bulletins 
were naturally foreed into the form of reference books for ex- 
perts only, whereas the woman’s division should tell the very 
human story of women wage earners in a way that every intelli- 
gent person can easily understand. 
2. A just apportionment of the funds 
work of the woman’s division could 
bureau had a traditional field 
of its appropriation. 
frequently 


of 


for the development of the 
not be obtained because the 
investigation which took most 
Inasmuch as these investigations, although 
into industries employing large numbers of women, 
uniformly failed reveal the especially affecting their 
welfare, the large expenditure funds involved in such studies 
yield little or value to wage-earning women as differentiated 
from wage-earning 


factors 


of 


Lo 


bo 


hen, 


3. Without statutory existence there could be no certainty of 
he continuance of the woman’s division, which might live or die 
at the pleasure of each commissioner of labor. 

SECRETARY OF LABOR INDORSES BLLL, 
It should not be considered a that the proposed divi- 


sion involves the establishment of 
change of organization within the 
is indorsed by the Secretary of La 

DEPAR 


new agency; but rather a 
Seeesbenan of Labor, which 
bor in the following terms: 


r'MENT OF LABOR, 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1916. 
Hon. Davin J. LEwis, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My DEaR CONGRESSMAN: In accordance with your request, I am 
giving you the fellowing expression of my views on H. R. 163858. a 
bill to establish in the Department of Labor a division to be known as 


a woman’s division. 


With the purpose of this bill we can all no doubt agree. My first 
impulse, however, was to suggest that, in view of the fact that the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics bas a jurisdiction covering all of this field, 
the division should be created within that bureau rather than directly 
attached to the department. Upon more mature deliberation I am con- 
vinced that while there are no sharp lines of demarcation between 
women in industry and men in industry, so far as certain phases ar 
concerned, and the same machinery which is established to collect and 
compile wage schedules of men could, with superior efficiency, be 
utilized for collecting and compiling the wages of women in the same 
industry, there is a vast fleld for investigation and study which spec lally 
and peculiarly affects women in industry which could be more effec 
tively handled under the immediate direction of women than under the 
direction of men. I have particular reference to the physical and mental 
effects of certain lines of modern industry upon those who are to be the 
mothers of the future gencrations and the effect of that effect upon those 
generations themselves. 

For this reason I = the enactment of the ( 


Sincerely, yours 
W. B. WILSON, 

Neither will it mean a wasteful duplication or illogical separa- 
tion of functions, since the bill under consideration provides for 
adequate cooperation and since the organization within the De 
partment of Labor is such that the chief of this division, the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, and the Commissioner of Labor 


bill, H. R. 16358. 


“asey 


Secretary. 
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- — os ! 7 
Statistics could constitute themselves a commission on indus lin industry, and the health eft s of dangerous pt Lhe 
trial investigatior reenforcing and supplementing each other's | difficulties of varying legislati: n rent Stat iy be 
programs ry } oop ation i the desire of th ( s } e to »A etul ] I (so é ll 
f l \ he Olle tat 14 ; 1 d oO! as to ej | ‘ ot 
[ 5 i I i ME Pr < I I ti wom S divisi 1s S to l pl ’ 
; Wa }te Feb ry ( 1erent, natio id = A Dp 
mm sp l be tu "i ' mr 4 Women all oy tl yuntry . 
M b> {r % k 1 i th ! t It h nol I i I t 
the Di it of J ) ranizat 1 { ng 
I tween that 4 . . 
( ‘ : +} LIGLIS i © ‘ ‘\ ‘\ 
\ I C. 1 : eration 
l Ci I _ C} cs na letter It is é st how ' { 
' tise 4 ' : * 1917. wrote: l be pl l on the st ( g 
I \ s ing I rT urns, 
t led "I f im it t _ 
tl or I } a « Tf +} } | 
dep W 1 i on should ( ited Lint If | \ - pl 
Vi vy Congress, it will, of cour iv dut to | rmor Plant 
( { with tl hief of 1 ! 1 I 
i nt { Xt t 
RY FOR | EXTENSION OF REMARK 
| natel me-fiith of f 1 mber 
( i Tu ig mechnal j d mei mtiie 
1 ' T Y . ‘ ‘ - 
( | er S ) roue that elr imMportab HON. (' BAS( OM S| KV 
t \ r 1 proporti its r ’ 
thre v the others of me! but to a iarge Oo! V t INIA 
ext t i ge-earning me! i ture years 
hi ( é | in 7? habit of giving De t $212,000 IN rHuI Lic Sk O NEP SENTATIVI 
to the Bi Si tics yearl; d has j ’ ;, 
bout $300,000 to the Children’s Bureau. It certainly is { l ; : 
xtravagance to pt ide o1 fifth of the Bureau of Labor } | Mr. SI EMP. \I SI I ( ro} i 
propl Wol vO 1 in industt P rau plate £ CO ed \ 
tical the amount of money provided in the bill, namely, $46,920. | and the ‘rits Big Stone G Vv; sO ore 
Che chief's salary was placed at $3,500 a year. Many chiefs of | parent that I asked 
divisions subordinat o other bureaus get salaries ;: large and REcO tate on th ubject | t! Board « r f Big 
even larger than thi vhile chiefs of independent livisions, re stoi tral i iils { ment is as 
the responsibility and the demand for initiative are much greater, i 
et $5,000 and re. The staff is so constructed as to permit rl \rmor Fla B | m1 lof A 
oL tS organ ition int three sections, two of whiel vould be ( rk t 1 RK, ¢ B ennau I neer, g 
free to answer calls for special investigations, and o1 Pwites | * Se See oF 2 a a Gap ae { 
could keep continually at the work of building up body of | H. L. Miller, John F I lage gE. T. } I 
information which would be coherent and would furnish con represented Big Stone ¢ 
vincing demonstrations of the direction in which lies sure prog- | rhe board gave a very earnest rttent ! ng 
’ imp 1 with tl howing made for Big St 
ress toward betterment of conditions of woman labor. ‘The mis- | Indeed, tl rief prepared Gen. R. A. A 
cellaneous expé ( lis d on eight months of field work t! rd, wa 1 clear exposit of the w 
for special agents and a general fund of $3,000 for miscellaneous , t] - ; 
expenses. It is not intended that the statutory ppointees 7 i 
hould be in } { ld necessarily for eight months, but the ex- fo A r I I j ) 
pense fund may be used in hiring local service available from | e 
the civil-service registers in special investigations. j 
The arrangement for temporary services with work of thi 
character has a double advantage, inasmuch as in such cases raging — . ~ 
per diem and expenses are eliminated, and the employment of | 2 
| t nt temporarily affords the opportunity of training in- 
vestigators in different localities in the country. The repeated | pj-; 
en ployment of local help for short periods would in time have Ferromangane 
a ve constructive influence in developing an investigating A 
ndard throughot ] ountr) . in, ; 
\ \ A AS BA FOR LEGISLA l é 
Owing to the limited resources and uncertain conditions, the u 
subordinate woman’s division in the Bureau of Labor St tics 
was never able to build up a col tinuous and c herent p! nh « 
investigation, but the possibilities for its practical usefulness C ' ’ 
re indicated by some of its past achievements. which | nt \ ele 
In 1913, when Congress was considering ( blis ; 
eight-hour day for women in the District 1, no é i 
knew how long women were actually worl vas this it Mo 
formation available until the woman’s division secured from | ¥°!#* 4 
both emplove1 ind employees the unbiased facts, on the basis . od ' 7 ¥ ‘ 
of which Congress granted the eight-hour day for wom worl Sulph 
el in February, 1914 Phosph r ‘ 
Again, in 1914, a State commission in Indiana called upon > - 
the woman’s division for advice and cooperation in securing 
data concerning the condition of wage-earning women Without 
such cooperation it would have been impossibie for the State, . ; 
with the funds at its disposal, to secure the necessary facts | 1 ee 
upon which to base legislation. It is interesting to note that re : 
among the supporters of the bill is a prominent Indiana manvu- | yoistur: aes 
facturer. | Volatile s a 
ro make these practical aids continuous and available to the | -_ . 
entire country will be one of the functions of the proposed Sulphu: ee 5 
Tae . | We also refer to J, K, and L, ¥ ' found analys d test 
We must know more about minimum wage laws, the extent of | made by the Government with both gas-prod r and stea i rom 
night work and its results, the employment of married women ! this field, mined and shipped under its supe sion 











Cc. 
Vig iron, Bessemer, will be supplied by the furnaces here up to the 
following analysis 
Sil oY il a ee ee 1. 00 to 2. 00 
ilphur, under i lat ea . O38 
Phosphoru under 9 aaa an deen -10 
Mar ne it < .50 to 1. 00 
dD. 
The pig iron from native ores will be supplied from the furnaces 
here Che following is the analysi 
From native ores. 
Phosphorus icles 0. 65 
Manyvunese Fa . 05 
Sulphur . 007 
Silicon 1 to 1 or 2 points above. 
There will be no freight upon either, as the proposed site adjoins 
furnace yards, and the iron can be delivered in the cars of the plant 
either in pigs or hot direct from the stacks, avoiding reheating 
PERROMANGA 
I romangane will ipplied from Lebanon or Sheridan, Pa., at a 
freight rate of 36 cents per hundred pounds. 
: FERROCHROME 
I rochrome will upplied from Niagara Falls, N. Y., at a freight 
rate 36 cents per hundred pounds. 
( NICKEL INGOTS 
Nickel ingo will b upplied from Bayon N. J., at a freight rate 
of 95 cents pet dred pou! 
1i-——-LIMESTONE 
I estone w upplied from an adjacent quarry, very high grade 
and fre r urities, at a freight rate of 25 cents per ton. 
I—DOLOMITE 
I) mite will be supplied from a quarry adjoining the site, and th 
cost of delivery will be negligible, as it will be handled by a locomotive 
of the plant 


Government test of coat from Black Mountain field, mined and shipped 
under Government supervision 

















| Boiler test No. 248 State: Virginia, No. 4.] 
Duration of test, 8.02 hours. 
Kind of coal, lumps. 
Kind of grate, plain 
Size of coal, average in inches A dp sts anna tena ioueuiaemeiaees 0. 96 
British thermal units per pound dry coal___- ~~ bi <~ 26,007 
Per cent of rated hersepower of boiler Sinead 97. 50 
Efficiency, per cent . 68. 52 
Water evaporated per pound of coal as fired 8. 23 
Equivalent water evaporated : 
Ver pound of coal as fired ssaiiiahsionaine teats dia 9. 86 
Per pound of dry coal eit sathdenbaoummuiidia tata — 
ee | OE acs viicicncsataaidieuiicsaliniaennerinns auelidielipaanieil 10. 86 
Water in furnace, inch ssuninedatieninnettoadanatine 11 
Furnace temperature, ° F__ ane ‘ : 24. 83 
Equivalent pounds of coal used per individual horsepower hour 
at steam engine: 
ry 
\ fired 2 
Equivalent pounds of coal used per engine horsepower hour 
developed at switchboard: 
Dry 3. 43 
\s fired 5. 5G 
Dry coal burned per square foot of grate surface per hour, 
pounds iT. 24 
inalyses 
PROXIMATE 
Fixed carbo i es 
Volatile ma I inane’ sl 
Moistur en re: 3. 62 
Ash 3. 96 
Sulphur, parately determined +4 
ULTIMATI 
Carbon 
Iiydrogen <4 
Oxveen “ = 
Nitrogen 
Sulphur 
Ash 
Equivalent poune water evaporated per square foot of water 
heating surfa per hou iS 
K 
Go ent test al from Black Mountain field, mined and shipped 
mder ¢ rernment superristo 
[Coking test No. 62 State: Virginia, No. 4.] 
tnalyses 
i> n of f t Ta) out 
Ix v t Pp 
COAL Per cent. 
Mo ieneh taenaal 38. TO 
Vol mat 36. 39 
Wixe ve aoe . 55.60 
As! +. 14 
Sulphur -------- 39 
Moisture spits 0. 16 
Volati matter = 1.14 
Fixed rbon 92. 90 
Ash ‘i 5. 80 
Sulp ae . 42 
Amon of coal charged sic aatinh diesen as pounds 10, 000 
Amount of coke produced do 6, 272 
Amount of breeze produced .do 241 
Percentage of coke produced sphanatants — 62. 72 
Percentage of breeze produced iciondahdnitelseodatnsdaanidnnliablattslielndsiale * 2. 41 
Total pereentage vie id ae pee Ze . 65.138 
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I 
Government test of coal from Black Mountain field, 
tnder Government supervision 
{[Gas-producer test No. 74. State: Virg! 
Duration of test, 50 hours, 
Kind of coal, lump. 


mined and shipped 


nia, No. 


t.] 














| Coal per horsepower per ho 
Coal a } (‘om 
fired | Dry al bustible 

Pounds consumed in producer per electrical horse- | 

power available for outside purpose | 1.31 | 1.28 | 1.24 
Pounds consumed in producer per electrical hor 

power available at switehboard. . : 1.24 | 1.21 } 1.18 
Pounds consumed in producer per boiler horsepower 

available for outside purposes. .... : 1.12 | 1.09 1. 03 
Pounds consumed in producer per boiler horsepower | 

developed at engine a alii s | 1.06 1.03 | tO 
Equivalent pounds used by producer plant per elec- 

trical horsepower available for outside purposes. . .| 1.38 1.35 1.3) 
Equivalent pounds used by producer plant per elec- | 

trical horsepower develoned at switehboard 1.31 | Cae 1.2) 
Equivalent pounds used by producer plant per ler | 

horsepower Wailable for outside purposes 1.17 | 1.24 | a2 
Equivalent pounds used by producer plant per t 

horsepower developed at engine 1.11 | 1.08 | 1.95 

| 
Average electrical horsepower 196. 3 
Average BK. t. u. gas per cubic foot 167.2 
Total coal fired 12, 200 
tnalyscs, 
AVERAGE COMPOSITION OF COAL. 
Moisture ‘ 7 
Volatile matter 
Fixed carbon : 
Ash ita 
Sulphur 
AVERAGE COMPOSITION OF GAS VOLUME, 


Carbon dioxide (CO,) 





Carbon monoxide (CO) J 
NR | MERINO lillie dckindcaciehentel a 
Methane (CHy,) siete sania i 7 
Nitrogen (He) coniad a ia ; 
L100. 00 


M. 


We are filing herewith ‘* Map of Coal Fields of Seuthwestern Virginla 
and Southeastern Kentucky,’’ which shows the location of immense 
deposits of Black Mountain coal and native red fossil tributary 


the 


ores 


to Big Stone Gap, the location of the proposed site with reference ta 
Louisville & Nashville, Southern, Noriolk & Western, and Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio Railroads, great trunk lines of the South, and Inter 


state Railroad, which connects with all of them and also serves a large 
number of the mining and coke oven plants, from which it will be 
seen clearly that the transportation facilities are unequaled by any 


site proposed to the board. This map shows the proposed site for the 
plant, its location with reference to the furnaces producing the bessemer 
and local pig irens, the large area (10 square miles) of adjoining flat 
lands available for indefinite expansion and the high mountains sur 
rounding Powells Valley, rendering it practically impregnable from at 
tack by any foe. 

We propose to furnish for drinking and domestic 
water from a pure spring upon a hillside, above all 
pollution, having a normal flow of over 300,000 gallons 
by actual tests, situated one-half mile from the plant. The water for 
the plant will be taken from the same stream used by the furna 
of Intermont Coal & Iron Corporation, which has a flow of 2,500,000 
gallons per day, tested during one of the m¢ severe drouths evel 


purposes the 
possibility of 
a day, shown 


es 


st 


experienced in this section. Should the plant expand and require it 
there is a natural reservoir over 2 miles long, 1,000 feet wide, and 
over 100 feet high, which when closed by a dam at a narrow gorge 
will store many billions of gallons of water 1,000 feet above the 
valley, which would not only guarantee against any shortage but 
would produce enormous power at the point it would pass over wate! 


wheels and be thoroughly aerated before entering the mains. 

The proposed site is easily accessible to railroads, is located upon 
an improved macadam and asphalt finished road, is practically all 
underlaid with black shale from 1 to 3 feet below the surface, affcrd 
ing strength to support extraordinary heavy structures; it adjoins a 
boundary of flat land extending up Powells Valley, embracing 10 square 


miles suitable for indefinite plant extension, and 10 square miles of 
rolling land suitable for residential purposes. In fact, it would be 
easy to build 9 city like Essen and a plant like Krupp’s and then hav 


land to spare. * , 

We propose to furnish brick in such quantities as may be required for 
construction work, classed Al by United States Government expert, at 
prices which shall equal any f. 0. b. price obtainable, to be delivered 
at 25 cents per ton rate. : 

We understand that the board expects the town near which the plant 
is located to absorb the people employed at the plant, and we therefore 
propose that as soon as the plant is definitely located here to commence 
the erection of comfortable dwelling houses to accommodate all the 
employees, estimated at from 1,500 to 2,000, which will be either rented 
at fair rates or sold to employees payable upon long time in monthly 
installments about cqual to rent. 

We propose that as soon as the plant is 
construction work commenced that the town 


here and 
Gap and 


located 
Stone 


definitely 
of Big 


Wise County will commence and complete as soon as may be necessary 
a large free-school building with sufficient capacity to accommodate all 
school children of employees in primary and high school departments. 

Wise County has a complete public-school apetem, embracing a larger 
number of high schools than any county in th 


e State of Virginia, out 








: 
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side of the larger cities, which makes it very attractive to intelligent/ in the Detroit Free Pre the next day In comparing the 
labor and easy to secure and retain it ati “tj Mr (* ! ] ; + « ‘oll 
ea : . . ‘ national parties, Mr. Clark spoke in pa ‘ lows 
_This is shown by the fact that, although the coal mines of this sec i ” _ 
tion have been developed for more than a quarter of a century, we have i 5 
never had a strike, which speaks volumes for the section and the ‘ 
quality of the labor. ._ |, Nationally the | ty ha luch responsivil a we : a 
Adjacent to the proposed site is a large area of rich and fertile | feated and o1 power. It must be rememb« l t e Republican 
lands, preducing enormous quantities of foodstuffs, and there will be no | Party is a p if pre a party of a ‘ i it pea 
‘ ige of provisions, or anything necessary to a good living and a/| has been to men of that Our platform non 
uted and happy people. of the words W favor, ‘We prepose, W t 
iving hown that we can furnish 367,000 tons of material « other party may have by | g¢ use tl x l ght vl 
the total 371,000 tons required, at less than 25 cents per ton nn oppose We dep , n I 
rat a site ipable of practically indefinite expansion; a resery moor by our o1 ! t mt not 
raw material which will last for centuries, we submit with the u st | struction We n t not employ indiscriminate cri 
confiden tha mor plate c ” manufactured at Big Stone G: ips I 
i¢ nar ther px the United States. I y 
(ne Boarp op TRADE oF Bie STone Gar, VA. ae a aa t 
oun neneiiiieieinein < > op 5 
nkind tends 
The Cost of Living. 1d vhen this truth sh 
: oO 
a a 7 ’ 7 7 > * ro ? " ; 
KXTENSION OF REMARKS 
WwW ' 
OF ’ 
Y y 1 y ) 1 ou _ 
HON. WILLIAM J. SEARS, Mr . 
I forg ] 
O |! FLORIDA, f mé li rd w ‘ A! ’ 
| 
| > | P rty of I yin he pa y ¢ G the _ of McK v wi ‘ 
In roe Houser or RepresenraAtTIvEs, | un-Ameri It will not giv d and 0 
| fa pe In ft nam wace t 
Vonday, February 26, 1917. } and dish I rit tad h ' 
y those in authorit it tr o i Dp 
. ‘47 . 7 = ‘ 
Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me, m™ : 
oo 7 . . } ( onvent iisa ndonte f f ‘ 1 t ? 
I insert the following article from the Florida Times-Union of | Lihat lac part 
February 28. 1917 o Stand bv the Preside 
i 2 
fA t ORT IS IVEN TO THB NORTH ON HE COST < I Wwe approy th deciaration io te Pp r n 
Ror Den ort et . . 
it it took a Jacksonville woman to call the hand of W. J. Lamp-| Gen. Te att the tin ig a ne me 
ton, who has daiiy an essay on some section of 1 Unit St in : eee “an vce catia : ae Cee a ; 
print n the editorial page of the New York Herald. is 7 ' a complished. Al is tin na tonal ess wl « de« 
reply communication from Mrs \. D. Parker. TI! issue « ns) >... sS persuaded tn = ; 
paper, I ruary 20, carries the reply under the caption “A n 7 ' ; 
eTrort . . . p r W ; 
Fhe friendly but sharply battle is shown as follow ted age os ; } Pt “a 7 » : ’ t 4 
In Florida her itely where blow, whe th - ; 7 os es : > 
grapefruit and th piney in grow, where the | PPOmP , : - ror pee aes : 
. . ’ : “ st ) t wosition our 
lemons come in clusters and the t raw ar lt and [| : : ; oneal Th 
certainly the best you ever saw, where the kitc! getal nut a we w) . ¢ , k 7 a 7 ’ 
s . _ } ‘ Or I ms the I i i t 
cover on the land so thick that experts wou it it wv : MI . anil 
ind, where conditions are id the farn ull sorts | Sees ; ; ae ; — ; 
® otnft + : ' : . > ical I ling ¢t th 1 N f 
ol iff tor shipment, except the shipping crate S| and in h . { on onal hate 
in their foidei hich the send us here, in luscious 7 inguage | “> 4- ‘ha 7 <2 
it is summer all the year—in Florida, take notice, they ha i : Si Pee 
ki . frost and they're sending forth the tidings that their ting aa eee 
tenalc ia tone = ai 
“Perhaps they're talking truthful, but in rising times like thes: $—The Revenue Bill. ‘ 
they can raise some other products than the kind they raise on ft s, | 
and without their affidavits we are certain to believe that the stories | 
t! ire tellin il nded to deceive } — — : y . —_ , 
. - } \ +\ i > 1. 7h > : 
Or, if their ta truthful and the growing thing I d | EXTENSION OI] REMARKS 
and we get thei imony in the way what's villed, we shall | 
| that f tain that they've subsidized c Frost join | : 
! gin us to jack up the living cost. It may be I } | uy 5 > Y <7 me Y 
: : i =o ; ! » \ ; 2k »~\ \ \ . " 
taker far we do not know but watch, please, which direction | 1] () a. H i v i Y - \\ l 54) N . 
that later prices go Was the opinion of W. J. Lampton, a writ n 
the editorial page of the New York Herald, February | Ol ENNSYLVAWN \ 
Under th raption \ Floridian retort,” printed N x x | 7 
Herald of February 20. Mr } M Dr ‘ rm } [ i Phi 
Parker, 22 East M eo Street Oo . 
“Oh, yes, Mr we d 1 | \ WATSON I ir. Sp ‘ t 
ri ir vegetabl fruit is lost gher | | . | does m ‘ 
hey hav efo : yt al i 7 
ma it on the wa For some tim st we’ 1id your price on = 
he and cheese and meat is it is verv ne sary t ave ft] oe thi re i ne ot 
to eat. Of course we grumbled sometime and expect th ame of | Oectol i} 
you, when vou pay for one pineapple 1 t you i r tw Co ' ( ’ ‘ } 
We did not rais } $ unt . +3 > M v Lit 
Frost on his mo I nt p. He w i as < oSery ut 
alligato “aT I’m Ie t \ ss is ' \J 1 19 1) ‘1 
ve ha ! I \ st I Ss ’ ¥ t 1 t _ 
> ) ‘ 
So d ot critici ve hold l W _ 
odliged to him fa : ning up : ; 2 t 1 « ne 1°6.664.000 I ‘ ? 
the ones » had to pa So if w r 1 over 2 ‘ G t 
1 » T a ‘ S 1 ‘ = 
do th W X teml \ 9 ‘ ( 298 < 7, 
ee ee ses ie nee | t ius in t “se Wi ; *“sTVe } rif 7 » ’ < ¢? } 4 
‘ . » ‘ t? | eK 1 i? ~ } 
Speech of Mr. George M. Clark. 
| fo meet t é ‘ ¢ T < 
| 
' . ‘ 7 T> 
<WoePmOATaY . rm yr? Mrmr rea ' } ’ tr < 1 ’ Thre 
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In Vil riOUSsE OF} NEPRESENTAT ES | I > 
ng n th ‘ ; 
Nat a bru 917 : ' 
aucuratl tl ! ( Lut - 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted | 279.21, although ‘ f e 
, . . . l- 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I wish to incorporate | Treasury account except e liabilities as 2 S 


ui part of the splendid spgech of Mr. George H. Clark, temporary I have tabulated th eipts and disbursements of the CGov- 
‘ 


| ke 
chairman of the Republican State convention of Michigan, held | ernment for the years 1914, 1915, and 1016 first three years 
ad 


at Detroit on the 20th day of February, 1917, as it appeared of the presen 











Stat nt / nd disbursements fiscal years 1914 to 1916, inclusive, 
Receipt 1914 | 1915 | 1916 
Ordinary receipts: | | | 
Custom $292, 320,014. 51 $209, 786,672.21 | $213,185, 845. 63 
Internal revent : 
Ordinary.... 308, 659, 732.56 | 283,398, 760. 85 303, 486, 474. 04 
Emergency reyenu 52, 069, 126. 29 | 84, 278, 302. 13 
( rporat mn ( } 
ee 10,671,077. 22 elie 
Corporat on hi me 
tax 32, 456, 662. 67 39, 155, 596. 77 | 56, 993, 657. 98 
1 ij j y ! 
i i 1 il ic | | 
i 28, 25 534.85 4] { 162.09 | 67, 943 594. 63 | 
j 
\ rnal | | 
revenue 380, 041, 007.30 415, 669, 646.00 512, 702, 028. 78 
Bale land : 2,571, 774.77 2,167, 136.47 | l 66 ) 
M ul 9, 740,370.18 64, 860, 990. 44 | 51, 889, 01 3 
- 1. 
otal ordinary receipt 734, 673, 166.71 692, 184,445.12 | 779, 664, 552. 49 
Panama Canal re ts: From 
tol! 4,130. 215.15 2, 869, 995. 23 
Pub 1 r 
Depo Yi sta i 
it bond 118, 940.00 633,540.00 1, 803, 5090.0) 
4) it 1 retir \ 
tional-bank notes. 19, 902, 282. 50 91,553, 415. 09 56, 618, 902. 59 
Total public debt 
ipt “a : 23, 021, 222. 50 22, 456, 955.09 58, 452, 402.5) 
I ipts, exclusive | 
of postal... 757, 694, 389. 21 719, 101, 615. 27 £40, 986, 950. 27 
Postal 1 enues, under con 
trol of Postmaster General. 287, 934, 565. 67 287, 248, 165. 27 312, 057, 688.83 
: 1 * , = si A Tee 
fotal receipts, includ- | 


ing postal... ..-| 1,045, 628, 954. 88 1, 006, 349, 780. 54 1, 153, 044, 689.1) 


} 
730, 103, 591. 80 | 
29, 187, 042. 22 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Ordinary disbursements...... 


724, 492, 998.99 
Panama Canaldisbursements 


700, 254, 489. 71 
7 17, 503, 728. 07 


34, 826, 941. 
Public debt disbursements: | 
National-bank notes re- 


le e-+e---] $26,852, 200.00 $17, 205, 958. 06 $24, 633, 010. 50 
Miscellaneous rede m p- | 
SE cctcidnsentinnees 109, 127.00 47, 533.00 35, 903. 00 


Total public debt dis- | 
bursements......... 26, 961, 327. 00 


17, 253, 491. 00 24, 668, 913. 50 


Totaldisbursementsex-! 
clusive of postal 
Postalservice disbursements 
from postalrevenues under 
control of Postmaster Gen- 
eral 


| 
762, 042,758.47 | 776, 544,125.02 | 768, 665, 640. 47 
- 








283, 558, 102. 62 |! 2287, 248, 165. 27 | 1 306, 228, 452. 75 





aod coos eel ED 


otal disbursements, | 
including postal. ..... 1, 045, 600, 861. 09 1, 063, 792, 290. 29 | 1, 072, 894, 093. 23 
! 
| 
1 Exclusive of grants from the Treasury for deficiencies in postalrevenues, included 
in ordinary disbursements, as follows: For 1915, $6,636,592.60 and for 1916, $5,500,000. 
? An additional sum of $4,696,716.37 was paid in 1915 by the Post Office Department 
from postal balances of prior years. 
The Postmaster General deposited in the Treasury on account of surplus revenues 
ofthe Post Office Department, as follows: 
Inthe year 1914, $3,800,000 for 1913. 
In the year 1915, $3,500,000 for 1914. 
In the year 1917, $5,200,000 for 1916, 


The statement shows a deficit in each of the above periods, 
except in 1916, when an apparent net balance of $81,000,000 was 
indicated. The administration approved of another method of 
bookkeeping, which went into effect October 1, 1915, and de- 
veloped the above figures. A person unfamiliar with this new 
and expansive rule of the Secretary of the Treasury would be 
very eusily misguided and suppose the money that had been 
appropriated to the credit of disbursing officers, checks that had 
been drawn but not returned, and cash available for redeeming 
national-bank notes were all to be considered as available assets 
in the Treasury. 

I believe that the financial statement of the people’s moneys 
should be clear and explicit for all to understand, without being 
obliged to refer to footnotes for explanations that the net bal- 
ance, as stated, is not correct. 

The statement for Monday, January 29, 1917, indicated that 
there was a net balance of $93,156,307.58, but upon careful ex- 
amination I find that there was actually a deficit of $38,204,- 
833.41. The above balance includes $75,594,526.81 to the credit 
of disbursing officers and $4,665,383.18 of Treasurer's checks out- 
standing. It is proper that these checks should be deducted 
from the balance, although the warrants had not been returned. 
Deducting these two items reduces the balance for January 29, 
1917, to $12,896,397.59. Included also in this balance is the 
amount on deposit in the Treasury for the redemption of 
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national-bank notes, which at the close of business on January 
29, 1917, amounted to $51,101,231, and deducting this amount 
leaves an actual deficit of $38,204,833.11, as above set forth. 
The very grave questions of a public debt and excessive taxation 
are now confronting us. The Democratic Party is responsible 
for these conditions, and if they continue their policies during 
the remaining years they are in power the Government must 
issue many millions of bonds to pay for the extravagance and 
incompetency of the present administration, and half a century 
will pass before these debts are canceled and the heavy load 
of taxation is lifted from the shoulders of the American people. 

During the year ending December 31, 1916, the total value of 
all merchandise imported for consumption into the United States 
amounted to $2,391,716,000. The Payne tariff yielded an aver- 
age ad valorem rate of duty of 193 per cent, whereas the present 
Underwood tariff law yields an average ad valorem rate of duty 
of but 9x0 per cent. Had the Payne law been in effect durin 
1916 there would have been collected on the above imports ay 
proximately $468,000,000, over $250,000,000 more than the Under- 
wood tariff provided. 
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Our Fighting Editors. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORKSD, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, February 23, 1917. 


Mr. MOORK of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, T ask unanimous 
eonsent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a 
short editorial from the Washington Post of this morning advis- 
ing the people to go slow on war; also one from the Akron 
Beacon-Journal, of Ohio, which suggests the mobilization of 
the editors of the country for fighting purposes. [Laughter. | 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

The editorials are as follows: 

[From the Washington Post. ] 
PRELIMINARY TO WAR, 

The newspapers that are nagging President Wilson because he does 
not arm merchant vessels, furnish them with convoys, and forthwith 
ask for a declaration of war against Germany are doing him and the 
country poor service, 

If there is to be war, there need be no hurry in getting into if. 
There is plenty to do beforehand, and no doubt the war will last long 
enough to satisfy the most enthusiastic bellicist. 

Presumably the President is taking the steps that are obviously sug 
gested by the threatening situation. The fleet must be placed where it 
will be safe against submarine attacks. No one knows where German 
submarines may be. The spreading of nets at the principal harbors 
is an indication that the Government is active in defense measures, 
The President would be foolish, indeed, to precipitate a crisis while the 
fleet was exposed to submarine attack and before measures had been 
taken to rescue Americans in Turkey and elsewhere who would be ex- 
posed to deadly danger in case of war. 

The country can well afford to curb its indignation so long as Ger- 
many does not hasten a crisis by destroying American lives and ships. 
The time is not wasted. Necessarily the President can not take the 
country into his confidence in regard to precautionary steps he may be 
taking. It is well to recall the period before the Spanish-American 
War, when President McKinley was criticized for his apparent inaction. 
lle was actually making vital preparations. He expended a great many 
millions before Congress appropriated the $50,000,000 which was sup- 
posed to have been expended afterwards. He did this after consulting 
Senators and Representatives and showing them the necessity of 
celerity and secrecy in taking certain precautions and obtaining from 
them the assurance that any expenditures he might make would be 
approved by Congress. The same situation may exist now, for all that 
the public knows. 

When Germany destroys an American ship or American lives the 
crisis will be at hand. The President will not ask Congress to declare 
that a state of war exists, but his request for authority to use force to 
defend American life and property will be equivalent to beginning a 
state of war. Whatever pacifists may say now in Congress, there will 
be few legislators who will dare to brave the wrath of the people by 
voting against the measure designed to enforce American rights. 

Every day of delay before the inevitable break with Germany is of 
value in making preparation for war, The country can well afford to 
be patient. 


{From the Akron Beacon-Journal.] 
MOBILIZE THE EDITORS. 


The Beacon-Journal a few days ago published an editorial which 
expressed a regret that the great papers of the country had ceased to 
lead sane thought in the country, but on the contrary are doing their 
best to force us into war by publishing sensational stuff that is not wise 
and making biased, radical, and often wholly untrue comment often 
upon situations that have no existence except in their bellicose brains. 
Forthwith we were assailed as a strange and spiritless creature, with- 
out patriotism, that wanted peace at any price. Of course that argu- 
ment can not be answered and we were about to admit that probably 
we are wrong, join the war party, and petition Congress to pass a bill 


f 
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to conscript all editors and send them to the front with the first fight 


ing contingent when we ran across the speech of Senator SToNge on 
this very subject. Were is the account of it: 
“The Senate turned its attention to the international crisis again 


to-day, a debate on the 
agents developing many 
drawing from Chairman 


administration bill to curtail activities of foreign 
references to the situation with Germany and 
Si kr of the Foreign Relations Committee a 


ONE 


bitter denunciation of newspapers which circulate false statements in 
order to create a sentiment for war. 
“*There is no shadow of doubt in the mind of any fair-thinking 


man,’ said Senator Srong, ‘ that there is a cabal of great newspapers in 
this country seeking to create sentiment and coerce the Government of 
the United States into an attitude of hostility with one of the bellig- 
erent powers. [ believe anyone who makes such fal statements is a 
public enemy and that he should be punished.’ | 

‘The Foreign Relations chairman made this statement in discussing 


» 


dis 
a section of the bill which would make it a crime to willfully or know- 
ingly not under oath make an untrue statement intended to influence 


. . : . ; | 
the measures or conduct of a foreign Government in relation to any 
dispute or controversy with the United States. 

‘He argued that the same punishment should apply to any person, 


including editors or publishers, who knowingly oi uch 
statements not under oath.” 
Now, STONE seems to be also 
peace at any price; 
a red cap and jumps 
lieve we will stick 


willfully made 


a poor, spiritiess creature that wants 
but he is company anyway, and unless he puts on 
astride a cannon and yells, “ On to Berlin!” we be 


around our original opinion for a while. The trouble 








with our great editors is very much like that of the Second Congress, 
under the Jefferson administration, as described by John Randolph. | 
Mr. Beecher, of Ohio, was trying to shut off debate on an administra- 
tion measure while Randolph had the tloor, and every minute or so he | 
yelled, “ Question!” With withering contempt Randolph turned upon 
him and said: Mr. Speaker, in Holland they make a cheap and inge- 
nious toy out of a little wood and leather that upon being pressed cries 
out ‘Cuckoo!’ * Cuckoo!’ The people of Ohio, with not nearly as good | 


material, have made a cheaper toy that is not ingenious, which, when | 
this House is trying to attend to business not wanted the adminis- 
ition, continually interrupts it by crying ‘ Question! _ 


* Question ! 
¥ . . 
And so with our editorial cuckoos. When the aspirations in one’s mind, 


by 
Dy 




















the yearning in one’s heart turn in loathing away from the ghastly 
horrors of war; when one believes that Jesus Christ was a safer guide 
than Bismarck; when one wants to believe that peace is a san phil- 
osophy than that preached by Bernhardi; and when one suggests that 
we try to keep out of war so long as that course may be consistent with 
national honor, then these valorous gentlemen, as invincible in peace 
as some of them would be invisible war, offend the ears of heaven 
by calling us poor, spiritless creatures, and a lot of polite names like 
cowards and poltroons who want peace at any price. We have long 
fought the new idea of giving the General Government unlimited pow- 
ers. We have also be against conscription. 3ut we are now for con 
scription if Congress will specifically provide to moboli th rs 
and give them the first chance to defend the honor of the co i 
They might not be able to handk musket, and no dou they could 
carry a baseball bat with far more dignity than a sword, but what a 


power of strength they would lend to the poisoned-gas division. 








Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, as the Washing- | 
ton Post presented strong editorial views opposing Great | 
Britain’s war tactics during January, 1916, and was equally 
strong for war with Germany in February, 1917 is good to | 
have it now advise those newspapers that have been “ nag- 
ging the President for “a declaration of wal to let the 
President alone. The Post is an influential newspaper, and its 
suggestion that “the people can well afford to be patient be- 
fore plunging t untry into war is significant. 

\ re ‘ on Beaeon Journal, it seems to be incorr gible. 
The suggestio h of the “ great editors ” would have time 
to e th s r the battle field in Europ un 
tenabt 

Lf the ] selves under military discipline how could 
they co ul direct Congress and the President? 

Query: I n editorinl writer on an American newspaper 
owes allegian ome other country than the United States 
could he be expected to fight for the United States? 

American editors who are free from “entangling alliances” 


will please copy. 


tevenue Bill—Oleomargarine Tax. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EDWARD E. BROWNE. 


OF WISCONSIN, 


HON. 


IN 


THE Hot SE OF REPRESEN rATIVES, 
Saturdau, February 24, 1917. 


Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, as one of the Representatives of 
Wisconsin, a State whose dairy industry surpasses that of any 
other State in the Union, I wish to oppose the Underwood amend- 
ment to the revenue bill, H. R. 20578. 

In my speech in opposition to this amendment delivered be- | 
fore this House on Thursday I said that I believed that the 
legislation proposed in this amendment would be destructive of 
the great dairy industry, an industry in which four and one-half 
million farmers in this country are engaged, an industry that 
produces each year a billion dollars in national wealth. 


8 eaSEE 
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this amendment the more thoroughly 
effe to the dairy interests 


The more I study 
convineed of its harmful 
country. 

Proposed legislation similar to that In t 
ment been introduced in every Congress 
years. After having public hearings upon 


of 


cts 


} 
i 


1¢ Underwood amend- 
f number 


such proposed legis- 


it 


has or of 


lation and upon due consideration of the committees in Congress 
such legislation has been considered mischievous and ill advised, 
and has consequently not been enacted into law. 

The great Meat Trust, packing factoric and cottonseed oil 


iot been discouraged by 


manufacturers have 1 ve defeats, 


and their organs, 








some of which bear the name pure-food 
| journals,” have been active in trying to create publie sentiment 
in favor of oleomargarine and this Underwood amendment 
This seems to be an opportune time to get the legislation tin 
have desired for so many years and have been heretofore unable 
to obtain. 
The attention o the people of the United States id Congress 
is fixed wpon preparedness. 
Our relations with Germany have been severed i the United 
States is confronted with a crisis greater than at any time in 


its history since the days of the Civil War. 
A great revenue bill which p 


roposes to raise over $400.000.000 





passed the House of Representatives, and while in the S te 
committee this bill is amended so as to reduce the 10-cent x 
on eolored oleomargarine to 2 cents. 

The purpose of this amendment is expressed in the title, to 
wit, “To provide increased revenue to defray expenses « 
increased appropriations for the Army and Navy and the extei 
ion of fortifications, and for other purposes.” A fitting title 
or this amendment would be “An amendment to destré the 
great dairy industry of this country in the in sts « he 
Meat Trust, oleomargarine and cottonseed-oil interests.” 

UNTIMEL LEGISLATIO> 

It does not seem like the proper time, with only another week 
before Congress is compelled te adjourn, with the rush and con- 
fusion in legislation which always attends the closing days of 
Congress, to legislate on a matter so vitally affeeting the agri- 
cultural interests of the United States without havi such 
legislation thoroughly considered by the Agricuitural Committees 
of each House. 

COLORING WILL INCREASE THE PRICE OF OLEOMARCGARINE 

For every million dollars of reve received under this 
amendment $10,000,000 would be taken by the oleomargarine 
interests, the Beef Trust, above a legitimate profit from the 
people who use oleomargarine. 

Congress placed the tax on oleomargarine to pi t \- 
suming public from fraud and deception in the purch of 
butter. The present law of the United States places a of 
10 cents a pound on oleomargarine when it is colored to ’ 
butter. It is taxed only one-fourth of a cent a pound wv 
is put up and sold in its natural color. 

This one-fourth of a cent a pound tax was place 0 
margarine so as to bring it under the Internal Revenue Denart 
ment, as this department of the Federal Government has p 
facilities for enforcing the law and protecting the publie against 
fraud 

OLEOM ARGARINE, 

The question is asked often “ What is oleomargarin I 
once asked this question of Mr. J. Q. Emory, a great chemist 
who was dairy and food commissioner of Wisconsin, a man 


who has done as much as anyone in the United States to enforce 
the pure-food laws and protect the people from 


impure foods, 


and who is known throughout the United States as chemist 
and food expert, and he informed me that as many ehemical 
analyses would be required to answer that question as there 
are multitudinous articles that can legally enter into the mannu- 
facture of oleomargarine, and he referred me to section 2 of 





the present oleomargarine law, which states the articles that 
legitimately can be entered into the composition of oleomar- 
garine. The statute reads as follows: 

All substances heretofore known as oleomargarine, oleo, oleomarg 
oil, butterine, lardine, suine, and neutral; all mixtures and cr 
of oleomargarine, oleo, oleomargarine oil, butterine, lardine, su 
neutral; all lard extracts and tallow extracts; and all mixt 
compounds of tallow, beef fat, suet, lard, lard oil, vegetab 
notto, and other coloring matter, intestinal fat. and offal fat. 

From this it is apparent that no chemical analysis ul 
the constituents of the various articles offered to tl 1b iS 
oleomargarine, unless an analysis is made of every ut- 
put of every factory manufacturing oleomargarine 

Now, I do not propose to discuss the question of whether oleo- 


margarine igs wholesome or not. I desire to direct my argument 


to the question of the fraud connected with its manufacture and 
sale as an imitation of a genuine article. 








HISTORY OF “ OLEO 

Oleomargarine originated in France during the Franco-Prus- 
sian W France has twice had to amend its liws to protect 
the pubiic from fraud in the sale of oleomargarine. 

Germany, Irrance, and Belgium require oleomargurine to be 

id in separate stores. 

Germany and France prohibited the coloring of the product 
in imitation of butt 

livery country where oleomargarine is sold or manufactured 
has certain restrictive measures controlling its sale and manu 
facture, 

Denmark, a great dairy country, prohibits the coloring of oleo 
margarine jin imitation of butter and conmipels it to be sold in 
oblong packages to distinguish it from butter. 


I am opposed to oleomuargarine masquerading and pretending 


to be butter, and the fact that the manufacturers of oleomarga- 
rine desire to color it and make it look as nearly as possible 
like butter, and place upon it such marks as “* Butterine,” “ Jer- 
Ses brand,” * Holstein brand,” * Guernsey brand,” * Coltage 
Dairy,” and other such names, implying that it is made from 
milk, stamp with fraud the entire oleomargarine business. 
PRESENT LAW REGARDING OLEOMARGARINE NOT STRICT ENOUGITT, 


The present Louw permits oleomargarine manufacturers to use 
the cheaper fats, such as intestinal fats and vegetable oil, and 
does not limit the amount of water that may be incorporated in 
oleomargarine, and allows them to names indicating 
that it is made from milk and cream, 

On the other hand, if a dairyman by mistake sells butter that 
contains more than 16 per cent moisture, he is required to pay a 
tax 1) cents a pound and a lic S600 a to 
brand it “Adulterated butter.” 

A crenmery in my congressional district that produces a high 
gracdk butter had of its butter condemned in this way 
by the United States Government because it had a small amount 
of moisture in excess of that specified in the law, and was fined 
$900, when it had the requisite amount of butter fat, no adul- 
teration, but the butter maker accidentally allowed more 
ture than the Government allows, 

What good reason is there to discriminate against a genuine 
article in favor of an imitation? And yet the present United 
States law governing oleomargarine allows the oleomargarine 
manufacturer to color his product so it resembles butter, place 
upon it * Jersey brand,” leave much moisture in it he 
desires, and allows him to put intestinal fat and vegetable oil in 
its composition, and place if upon the market, when it compels 
n man iis genuine product the label ‘“Adul 
terated butter” ch it per cent more 
moisture than the internal-revenue agent recognizes as legiti- 
mite. 


also use 


ol ense of veur, nel 


ot some 


mois 


as as 


dair to stamp upon ] 


if by nce contains a small 


of 
LAXING OLEOMARGARINE, 
We 


] 
oOreom 


a great 


we 


hear arguments advanced that by taxing 
nrearine taxing the poor consumer, They sivy, 
“Why tax a thousand families that one dairy farmer may make 
money?” Let us see whether that argument is sound. 

In the first place, L have stated, we only tax oleomargarine 
one-fourth of a cent a pound when it is put up and sold in its 


many 


natural color: and this tax, as I have state a, is o ily pla “l on 
oleomargarine to bring it under the Internal-Revenue Depnrt 
ment, this departinent of the Federal Government has police 
facilities for enforcing the liw and protecting the public against 


fraud 


Thus there is practically no tax on oleomargarine, unless the 
inaunufacturers desire to color it and have it pass as butter. 

There was manufactured, according to the report of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, during the last year 145,760,973 


pounds of uncolored oleomargarine, which paid a tax of only 


one-fourth of a cent a pound. Of this enormous amount of oleo- 
m rine produced only 8,403,287 pounds were taxed at 10 
ceirnts a pound, or a little less than 2} per cent ol the total man 
iti i ‘ 

l , » AMENDMENT AS A TAX MEASURE, 

The Underw l amendment would increase the tax from one- 
fourth of a cent to 2 cents per pound on the 145,760,973 pounds, 
and would reduce the tax S cents pound on only 38,408,287 
pounds of the colored oleomargarine, which pays the 10-cent tax. 
This is an increase to the consumer on the uncolored product 
of $2,550,817.03 annually in taxes alone, provided the output 
remains the same, Thus the people who are eating the uncol 


ored oleomargarine and buying it as oleomargarine, who are the 

they can not afford butter, would be paying over 

$2,500,000 annually if this proposed amendment becomes a law. 

Thus the poor consumer would pay more than he does at the 

present time, and the only ones profiting would be the oleo- 

Inargarine factories, the packing houses, and the cottonseed-oil 
people, 


nHeople who Teel 


| 


| 


| 
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WITAT THIS AMENDMENT WOULD ACCOMPLISI! 


The only purpose of coloring oleomnarenrine is to decej 


ve the 


public and make them think they are cating butter, anc, thus 
raise the price of oleomargarine, 

To-day dairy butter sells at the creamery at 45 cents a pound 
and oleomargarine without color at 20 cents a pound and with 


color 32 to 85 cents per pound. 


Remove the restriction upon 


color and the difference in the price of genuine butter and imi- 
tation butter would disappear, because no one would know 
when they were buying or eating pure butter. It would bring 
up the price of oleomargarine and lower the price of butter, 


The poor consumer that can now buy his uncolored oleomar- 
garine for 20 cents a pound would get the same product with 
a little coloring in if and have to pay from 30 to 35 cents per 


pound. The article would be no better than he is getting at 
the present time. 
WHAT EFFECT WOULD THIS HAVE ON THE FARMER? 


The dairy farmers of the country, as I have stated, are adding 
around a billion dollars in wealth to the country each vear. By 
raising stock they are keeping up the fertility of their land and 
making it more productive for their crops. 

Dairying ts a basic fundamental industry ; 
of its products. 


butter is only one 


To strike a blow at our great dairy industry in this country, 
such as I believe this legislation will do, ould injure every 
agriculturist, whether he is engaged in dairying or any 
industry, and would help no the cottonseed-oil 
interests and the packers’ trust. 

President Cleveland, in a to concerning 
the proposed tax of 10 cents per pound on oleomargarine, said: 


\\ 
\\ 


other 
one except 


message Congress 


am convinced that the taxes which it creates can not possibly 
destroy the open and legitimate manufacture and sale of the thing 
mm Which it is levied. If the article has the merit which its friends 


claim for it, and if the people of the land, 
haracter, desire to purchase anjgl use it, the taxes exacted by this bill 
will permit a fair profit to both manufacturer and dealer. If the 
profits of its manufacture and sale depend upon disposing of it to the 


with full knowledge of its 


people for something which it deceitfully imitates, the entire enter 
prise is a fraud and not an industry. 
WOULD OVERRIDE STATE LAWS 
Wisconsin's strong protective laws (sec. 4607c, Revised Stat- 


utes of Wisconsin) prevents the sale of colored oleomargarine, 
Chis and the other provisions in the law have been contested 
in the highest courts by the oleomuargarine people, and our State 
laws have been sustained. 
Meyer against State (1354 


subject, 


Wis,, 156) is the leading case on the 


DANGER TO STATE LAWS, 


amendment, known 
No, 501, which provides that “ manufacturers’ original pack- 
ages shall not broken, and shall have the revenue stamp 
thereon,” if enacted into law, in my opinion would allow these 
packages to go into any State in the Union and be sold by re- 


The second section of the Underwood as 


be 


tail dealers in original packages in violation of any State law. 
SUTTER OF GREAT FOOD VALUI 
We hear some complaint about the price of butter being 


higher than it should be. The food value of butter is greater 


than the food value of most any food that can be obtained for 
the same money. 
Until recent years butter sold for much less than its food 


value warranted, sometimes below the real cost of production. 
With increased land values, increased labor, and increased 
price of dairy cows, and the cost of employing skilled butter 
the farmer is making no more than a legitimate profit 
dairy products, and the purchasers of milk, butter, 
cheese are getting value received. 
Prof. IF. B. Osborne, of the Connectie 


Mendel, of 


maker 
mkers, 


on his na 


all 


it Experiment Station; 


Dr, Yale University; and Prof. EK. B. McCollum, of 
the University of Wisconsin, have made experiments which 
prove beyond any doubt that butter fat not only yields energy 
and heat, as do other fats, but that in addition it contains other 
elements more vital than other fats which supply growth and 
life itself. 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENTS 

The experiments of these disinterested scientists in the em- 

ployment of the State demonstrated that young animals when 


chemically pure protein, starch, 


fed on mixtures composed of 
; ort time, then they 


fat, sugar, and various salts thrived for a s! 


} 


lost appetite and fell off in growth, and finally became sickly, 
and in some cases died. 

When milk was added to the ration, the animal that was 
sickly immediately began to recuperate and regained its nor- 


mal condition and grew and thrived. 

It has been demonstrated beyond fair controversy that butter 
fat supplies something necessary for growth, which lard and 
other fats and oils can not supply. 
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Hoard’s Dairyman gives an account of two instances in which 
two public institutions had, in the interest of economy, sub- 
stituted oleomargarine for butter in the diet of the inmates. It 
was noticed that when oleomargarine was used the inmates were 
not in as good physical condition and required a physician’s 
services much more frequently than before. When the oleomar- 
garine was replaced by butter it was reported that the health 
of the inmates was inaterially improved. 

Thus it is scientifically established that fats obtained from 
the living protoplasm of the animal have the property of induc- 
ing growth after growth has ceased, a quality that in other 
fats is lacking. 


COST oO} OLEOMARGARINB. 
Oleomargarine can be manufactured according to the most 
competent experts for from 8 to 12 cents per pound. I here- 


with attach a formula for the cost of low-grade oleomargarine, 
Which is a little less than 8 cents per pound. 
Formula for and cost of low-grade oleomargurine. 


j 


Material and quantities | Cost per Potal 

: pound. cost. 
er a: ie a a 5 $0.08 $28.00 
BORNE Ong oi id bncckdcdvdacsthdendsenundesies } O4 10.00 
Seer OUI EAU cw cnasvaks ce cauasedacamnaadsnweaeceke .| 08125 36. 54 
CU TE Se OP COE TI ina a sicadicccncs ccescwencavecswaceddeness } 1.12 | 7.20 
Rt St NR inc dain > Mew n bdceadcetsedieaken bumumeadeen aa wdawion | 12.00 
Ge ee OIE hoc sk on buandhetceacescs coddaeal ect bekuasnusbesmanoness 1.00 
MN aks oaks cove loedani decks beaker edeewelseaunaws Sse icawees 94.74 

1 Per gallon. 

This formula will yield 1,200 pounds of oleomargarine. Therefore, the cost of 


producing and packing for shipment will be $0.0789 per pound. 


It will be seen from the cost of production that if oleomarga- 
rine was allowed to be colored in imitation of butter and only 
taxed 2 cents a pound the days of the dairy farmer would be 


numbered. 

The manufacturers of oleomargarine admit 
down the price of butter 50 per cent, but 
sell his milk to the condensed-milk factories. 

[See letter from Johnson Soap Co. inserted in Recorp by Mr. 
Browne, February 22 8954. | 


22, D: 
FOOD PRODUCTS SHOTLD BBE 


will bring 
farmer can 


that it 


say the 


ALL TRUE TO NAME. 


Under our pure-food laws we have prevented manufa 
from labeling foods untrue to name. 

Before the enactment of our pure-fvod laws people did not 
know what they were eating. I remember seeing in the city of 
Chicago, a few years ago, printed on the side of a large brick 
building the letters “ Pure Vermont Maple Sirup.” The pure- 
food commissioner analyzed this product and found that there 
was no maple sugar in it, that it was not even remotely connected 
with the product of the maple tree or even the State of Ver- 
mont. Down came the sign, and in place of it was another sign, 
reading “ Karo, the best sirup in the world.” 


‘turers 


FARMERS ONLY ASK WHAT IS JUST. 


The farmer asks only what has been conceded to every other 
producer of any food product, to wit, that his genuine article, 
butter, be protected from an imitation article that can be pro- 
duced very much cheaper and of inferior nutritive value. 

CONSUMER, 

The millions of people who are consumers of butter are also 
deeply interested in being able to know with a certainty that the 
product they use, both in their homes and where they take their 
meals, is the real, genuine dairy product, and not the product 
of the cottonseed-oil factory or the product of the slaughter- 
house. 


VERY LITTLE IMPURE BUTTER. 


The same interests that are seeking this legislation are ex- 
tensively circulating literature attacking the purity of butter. 

Why do they wish to color their oleomargarine in imitation of 
butter and place upon the package “ Jersey or Guernsey Brand,” 
if butter is so impure? 

There is very little impure butter. The great dairy States, 
like Wisconsin, New York, and Minnesota, have the most strin- 
gent inspection of dairies and creameries and dairy herds. In- 
spectors visit every dairy barn, every place where cream or 
milk is separated or allowed to remain. They examine every 
separator that separates the cream from the milk, every dairy 
cow and every creamery in Wisconsin under the laws of that 
State, and a heavy penalty falls upon anyone that violates the 
law. Every butter maker must be qualified and have a license 
before he can operate a creamery. If anyone who has any ques- 


LIV——33 


SS 


ols 


tion about the purity of butter or cheese or milk will look up 
the dairy and pure-food laws of the dairy States, they will be 
Satisfied that no purer or more wholesome food products are 
placed on the market than butter, cheese, and milk. In Wis- 
consin, the leader of all the States in the value of its dairy prod- 
ucts, that annually produces one-half the cheese and one-sixth 
of the butter produced in the United States, the statutes regu- 
and the inspection of dairy barns and dairy herds are section 
4601e to section 4607d, inclusive, Revised Statutes of Wisconsin, 








Upon application to the dairy and food commissioner of that 
State these laws will be gladly sent. 

I have received letters from the National Grange and Society 
of Equity and other organizations composed of farmers opposing 


this amendment. 


I offer in the Recorp a telegram received from the Soci of 

Equity, that has its offices in my district: 
WAUSAU, WIS., February 21, 1917 
Congressman EB. BE. BROWNE, 
{37 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Representing 50,000 farmers in dairy districts, I earnestly protest 

against tax reduction on oleomargarine. 
J. W. Lone 


National Secretary-Treasurer American Society of Fquity. 


Raral Sanitation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LADISLAS LAZARO, 


OF LOUISIAN 


In toe House or Representatives. 


Saturday, February 24, 1917. 


Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I am glad the sundry civil bill 
carries an increase in the appropriation rural sanitation. 
The careful student of sanitary progress in the United States 


to-day is early impressed with the difference between sanitary 








conditions in the country districts and those in the cities. Re- 
| cent years have witnessed great progress in the cities. Effective 
health departments have been organized, and the « of 
measures, such as the supervision. of water and mill ipplies, 
the visiting nurse, and the tuberculosis dispensary, ical 
inspection of schools, and the control of contagi s, has 
been so pronounced as to place their work on a firm foundation. 
While much remains to be done in the cities, the ms 
have been laid and the methods of work standar: d. The 
solution of many of the problems of municipal sanitati re 


te 


taking place every day. 
While these facts are true of the cit 


ies, ¢ 


been so much improved in the country. While the count dis- 
tricts have made a great deal of progress during recent years, 
we still lack the organization and cooperation we should have, 
In only a few States is there real health supervision of the 
rural communities. The great contributions of modern science 
to the prevention of disease are for the most part lost the 


people of the country by the lack of organization and cooperation. 
There are, of course, exceptions to this statement. 


The reasons for this contrast, in the main, is perfectly ob- 
vious. There is in the first place a greater survival of the 
individualistic idea of life in the country than in the city. 
Government touches the life of the individual in the country 
to a limited degree only. His personal liberty, so called, is 
seldom interfered with. In the city the communal idea pre- 
vails. The Government interferes to a greater degree with 
the citizen. In the second place the very isolation of the coun- 
try makes it more difficult to educate the people in the im- 


portance of health measures. In the third place the differe! 
between country and city is due to the fact that health 
ures are more obviously necessary in the city where people are 
crowded than in the country. In other words, where we 
separated from contagious diseases only by the thin wall of an 


‘ 
it 


apartment house, we feel the necessity for and yield more 
readily to preventive measures, 

The explanation for this contrast, however, is not its justifi- 
cation. The country, no less than the city, needs education in 
health matters. The bearing of rural sanitation on the health 
of our cities is a good reason why we should devote special 
attention to the health of the people in the country. The 
health of the city depends in a very large measure on the 


health of the country. We know that practically all the food 
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~yroducts of the city come from the country districts. A single 
case of typhoid fever on a dairy farm may, if neglected, infect 
“i whole town or city. Then, again, there is a great need for 
bet rural tnitation, because of the more or less general 

of city people in the country during vacation time. 
I efore, the health of the people of the cities is to be 
improved, the health of the people of the country must be 
bettered And if we are ever to stamp out disease, it must be 
by ns general attack in both the city and the country. 

In nddition to the need for such ork, conditions in the 
country offer to the sanitarian the attraction of almost unpar- 
aileled opportunities for research work in the transmission of 
disense. To trace the means of dissemination of typhoid germs 
in a city, with its many sources of food supply, with the daily 


contact between so many people, and with the constant tempta- 
tion t» attribute the disease to the water supply, is surrounded 
with so many difficulties as to make it almost hopeless. 

In the and the small towns ecenditions are very 
fferent. Given a country district free from typhoid for sev- 


country 

alilte 

eral 
on of the disease may often be worked out with accuracy. 
Nor is typhoid the only disease which can be advantageously 


tudied in the country. We have found the study of the trans- 
mission of smallpox easy. Diphtheria, studied case by case in 
the rural districts, should throw great and much needed light 
on the transmission of this disease. Malaria offers a large 
field in the study of its transmission and prevention. 

The country districts, however, offer even greater possi- 
bilities in practical prevention than as a field for studies, 
With trained men, and an adequate system for collecting and 


studying statistics, preventive work in the country may be 
made to have the efficiency of a well-oiled machine. 

If we are to study rural hygiene for its own importance, and 
if we must limit our ‘study, we must begin our study on the 
farm. We should not, of course, omit the small towns as they 


ffer problems intermediate between those of the country and 
th of the city 

The first question that of education. At the outset it 
should be insisted on that such health education should be an 
education regarding established facts and not regarding indi- 
viduals or experimental ideas. The physicians who are to 
“lucate the people in health matters and in the prevention of 
diseases should be especially trained and competent to do this 


Ose 


is 


work sy their influence the whole community becomes 
rapidly interested in the work; the worst cases are soon 


treated; and with the spread of the truth regarding the preva- 
lence of the disease and methods of its spread comes the 
desire for better sanitary conditions. 

As long man was compelled to battle with hosts of 
enemies, the stings of whose shafts he eould feel and whose 
ravages in his ranks he could realize, but of whose charac- 


as 


ter und location he knew nothing, it was hard, dull, and uphill 
fight; but since the microscope and the science ef ba ‘eriology 
have driven away the surrounding mists and revealed the 


enemy in plain sight, so that te-day we know just what we have 
to battle against—-the different germs which invade our bodies 
und cause different diseases—and their exact location, we are on 


better ground, better armed and prepared, not only to treat 
disease, but to prevent it as well. It is only with this knowl- 
edge that we can say hygiene is a science; that hygiene is the 


most neglected and most important of all the sciences. Who 
can deny its importance when we are told in words that are 
true, that its aim is to render growth more perfect, decay less 
rapid, life more vigorous and happy, and death more remote. 
Knowing the remedy to be applied is not all, we must find a 
wiy to get the people to apply the remedy. In our country the 
sovereign people are the fountainhead of all authority, and to 
get the authority in the form of law and money, which is neces- 


sary in war against disease as well as war against our fellow 
men, it is absolutely necessary to go to the fountainhead. In 
other words, a public-health system, like any other arm of the 


government, must derive its power from where power exists— 
in a monarchy, from the king; in a democracy, from the people. 
Of course who expect a sudden change will be disap- 
pointed; they will be like Pelias’s daughters. An old fable tells 
us that Pelias’s daughters, desiring to at once make their aged 
father young again, injected young blood in his vein; the result 
was, naturally, the old blood ran out and the young blood would 
not stay. So it is with the State; the new and better elements 
(ideas) must enter the system and gradually drive out the un- 
wholesome particles (old ideas) slowly. The people must be 
educated up to the new forms, just as they were for centuries 
brought up to the old. It is contended by some that it is useless 
to try and convert old people to new ideas on the theory that 


those 


1] 
tI 


years, the first case is easily diseovered and the transmis- | 


| the education of children, answered 
| five years before birth.” 


an oid dog can not be taught new tricks, and that we should go 
after the children. Oliver Wendell Holmes, however, when 
asked the question as to what age he considered best to begiu 
“One hundred and twenty- 


After the wisdom and good to be derived from education in 
sanitation is understood by the public they will demand that the 
work of preventing disease and preserving health be placed in 
the hands of sanitarians who will devote all of their time te 


the work and get their pay for services from the State. These 
sanitarians will work under the State and Federal authorities, 
each department within strict constitutional limits. Suppose 


each parish or county had a trained sanitarian with the author- 
ity of the State health department, in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Government, back of him, and whose permanent residence, 
office, and laboratory would be at the parish or county seat 
instead of on a passing train, and whose business it would be to 
educate the people in the prevention and checking of epidemics 

why, the work of this department would return directly to the 
people even twenty times the amount in proportion to its cost 
that is returned by any other department of our Government. 


We protect our forests, waterways, fish, and game; we protect 


our cattle, hogs, and plants. Why not protect human life? 

[ repeat, however, our health laws must have their origin in 
the work of an enlightened public opinion, such as can be had 
only as a result ef a campaign of education. Laws are a success 
or a failure in direct ratio to the extent to which they are backed 
by public sentiment. Think of the vast amount of work it will 
require to make some people understand the relation between 
imdividual liberty and public welfare—to make them under- 
stand that effective freedom is built up as much of limitations 
as of opportunities; that supervision over food and drugs, the 
enforcement of quarantine, the reporting of contagious diseases, 
and the keeping of vital statistics—which is really the book- 
keeping of humanity—in fact, almost all measures for the 
public welfare which are bitterly decried in some quarters as 
infringement on the liberty of the individual, when in reality they 
are for the good and kappiness of humanity. Confucius said, 
“ Study the past if you would divine the future’; and this maxim 
applies with special force to our subject. The final triumph of 
scientific medicine will be the victories of preventive medicine. 
We know that the ancient physicians had a very small or no 
conception of prevention; their time, talents, and energies were 
given in devising ways of curing diseases; they were filled with 
the Shakespearean idea, ‘ We ean not hold mortality’s strong 
hand,” and were too willing to admit the pessimistic precept, 
“The lot of man—to suffer and die,” of Pope. From the begin- 
ning of time the medical profession has always had the welfare 
and happiness of mankind at heart, but owing to a lack of 
knowledge concerning the real causes of disease very little could 
be expected in the way of prevention. It was bacteriology that 
explained the mystery and showed the way. The world is full 
of hero worship, and the ones who have slain the largest number 
on the field of battle and have won the greatest victories are the 
ones who are immortalized in the pages of history and whose 
statues fill public halls and public parks. The school child is 
familiarized with the lives and achievements of Cresar, Hannibal, 
and Napoleon; but these heroes won their fame, their victories, 
and their glory by sacrificing thousands of lives and causing 
untold suffering and misery, and all for selfish ends. Peace has 
its heroes and victories as well as war. To my way of thinking 
three of the greatest heroes who ever lived were Pasteur, Lister, 
and Koch. Their names are eminently worthy of being placed 
in the world’s hall of fame, for “ great is the vietory without 
bloodshed.” These men had no selfish motives, no bright wni- 
forms, no flags, no brass bands, nor cheering crowds—their 
victories were won at the bedside and in the silent laboratories, 
in bloodless battle with the most stubborn, most dangerous, and 
most bitter enemy of man—disease. 

Think of the lives saved by vaccination from that loathsome 
and fatal disease, smallpox. We owe this boon to humanity 
to the immortal Jenner. Think of the Pasteur treatment for 
the prevention of hydrophobia and the consequent number of 
people saved from that horrible death! Think of wound in- 
fection; recall the fate of the wounded in the Civil War and 
the high death rate! How all of this has changed since the 
light of science has shed its bright rays on the bloody battle 
fieldst We can truly assert that military surgery has reduced 
itself largely into prevention. In private practice the blessings 
of aseptic surgery are even greater. Think of the lives saved 
from that dreadful and fatal disease, puerperal fever; also 
from typhoid, lockjaw, cholera, and bubonic plague, yellow 
and malarial fevers. Think of the building of the gigantic 


Panama Canal, which has resulted in the wedding of the At- 











lantic and Pacific. Without the intervention of sanitation the 
second attempt by Americans would have ended as disastrously 
as the first under the French. As this new waterway is be- 
ing opened to commerce it is not the President, nor the United 
States Congress, nor the engineers, but Col. Gorgas who is 
entitled to the greeting “ Hail to the chief who in triumph ad- 
vances!” without his wise and sanitary intervention the 
whole scheme would have remained an idle dream, This in- 
deed was a beautiful and fitting illustration of the saying that 
in the ability to conquer environment lies civilized man’s 
chief claim to superiority in the animal kingdom. 

Let us hope that from now on there will be cooperation and 
coordination of all educational factors with the physicians and 
sanitarians in lifting the reproach of sanitary ignorance which 
stands as an obstacle to the fullest development of the unlimited 
and unrivaled resources of our country. It does not behoove 
us to soothe ourselves with self-praise because of what nature 
has done for us—we are entitled to no credit for our unexcelled 
climate, products, and resources. It is only the manner in 
which we are conserving and developing our resources and the 
degree of health and happiness and liberty we are giving our 
people that can confer distinction upon our citizenship, raise 
our standard, and fix our place in history. 

Human life in its beginning, its duration, and its ending 
is the predominant consideration in all personal, social, State, 
and National problems. It is the most valuable asset of 
individual and the State. The standard of a nation is finally 
to be measured by the standard of human lives. The man who, 
next to Pitt, was probably England’s greatest premier, said: 


as 


You can take the richest and most beautiful of kingdoms, cover it 
with temples and palaces, defend it with armies and navies of the 
most advanced type, do all things else to forward its interests and 


dts glory, and despite all these things, if its people decline in stature 
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and vigor, or its birth rate falls below its mortuary rate, that nation | 


is doomed. 


Hence the very Nighest obligation of statesmanship is public 
health. 


The Present Crisis in Our International Affairs. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, February 19, 1917. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me, I 
desire to extend my remarks further by the printing of a few of 
the many telegrams, letters, newspaper notices, and resolutions 
which have reached me, bearing on the subject of the present 
crisis in our international affairs. They are fair samples of 
many others relating to the same great issue, but before laying 
these before the House, permit me to submit the result up to 
Monday morning, February 19, of the results of a postal-card 
referendum on the subject of war taken in my district, the nine- 
teenth Pennsylvania: 


Against entering the war and in favor of a national referendum 4178 
Against entering the war gh tie aie aii asic ies 318 
Total ca a . 796 

RE Sr OE GREENE: CO WOR iscsi skis ok cece es 4 80 
The letters, resolutions, telegrams, and so forth, are appended: 


(Pa.) 
MEETING 
SUNDAY 


[From the Johnstown 


ISSUED ON BEHALF 
THEATER 


Democrat. ] 


TO SUPPORT PEACE 
AFTERNOON WILL 


APPEAL 
AT MAJESTIC 
ANCE OF WAR. 
Indications multiply that there will be a tremendous outpouring of 

the people of this city and vicinity at the Majestic Theater Sunday 


OF 
NEXT 


GATHERING 
DISCUSS AVOID- 


afternoon, when questions of grave moment will be discussed by able 
speakers. This outpouring will reflect the great wave sweeping this 


country now in favor of avoiding war with Germany or with any other 
country and of maintaining our ideals as a yeeee loving people. 

The men and women of Johnstown and vicinity are asked to assemble 
in mass meeting Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock at the Majestic Theater. 
Purpose : 

To encourage President Wilson and the Congress of the United States 
in their efforts to keep our country out of the European war. 

1. By voicing our protest against the agitation by the metropolitan 
press and other powerful interests which would persuade our Govyern- 
ment that war with Germany is inevitable. 

2. By emphasizing the fact that our national honor, like our indi- 
vidual honor, can be sullied only by our own acts. That our national 
ideals, on which alone our honor as a Nation must rest, would be en- 


515 


} 
ie 


dangered by being drawn into the mighty strug that 


Hurope with human blood. 


is drenching 


The Rev. J. N. Scholes, the Rev. R. D. Clare, the Rev. 8. N. 
Carpenter, the Rev. David Berkey, the Rev. H. C. 
Michael, the Rev. A. K. Travis, the Rey. FE. W. Rishel, 
the Rey. Stephen A. Ward, the Rev. Hyman Kaminsky, 
Cc. W. Gould, W. F. Patch, Fred Krebs, Thos. Barnes, 
P. S. Fisher, Henry W. Salus, M. J. Boyle, P. H. Ma 


haffey, H. S. Bender, J. R. Swope, John EF, Gable, J. N 


Adee, Geo. W. Swank, Curt Barnhart, John 8S. Gaffney, 
Albert J. Owen, W. F. Murdock, R. G. Rose, Joseph T. 
Kelly, Fred W. Church, B. Elkins Longwell, James B. 
Kress, Jas. A. Warren. 
BLAIR Country CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
Altoona, Pa., February 11, 1917. 
Hon. W. W. BAILEY, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: The Blair County Central Labor Union by resolution 
declares for: 
1. Abolition of secret diplomacy. 
2. Reparation for damages only after war. 
3. Asks Congress or the President to advise Americans not to travel 
in any war zone. 
4. Referendum to determine war or peace. 
Very truly, yours, 
[SEAL.] Cc. L. Brumeavenu, Sceretary, 
ALTOONA, Pa., February 8, 1917. 
lion. W. W. BAILEY, 
Congress Hall, Washington, D. C.: 
Expect you to do all you can to keep us out of war. fonor not at 


stake. We want peace. 


GEORGE BREISACHER, 


PRICE LEATHER Co., 


Boston, Mass., February 8, 1917. 
Hlon. WARREN WorTH RBaAlILey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. : 
My Dear Mr. Battery: I have a feeling that a letter of this kind to 
you will do more good than it would if I sent it to Mr. RicHARD 
OLNEY, 2d, who is the Congressman from my Massachusetts district, or 
to either Senators LODGE or WREKS, from Massachusetts. 
Be that as it may, I want to set forth my concern over the present 
| situation and its possibilities with respect to the central powers and the 


| allies. 


Perhaps my position is best outlined by saying that I am almost wholly 
in accord with Mr. Bryan's proposal, and particularly that part in which 


} he urges a referendum before any declaration of war is made. In this 
| last connection, however, I think that the women of the country are ag 
| deeply, and perhaps more deeply, concerned than the men. Consequently, 


they should have an opportunity to express their opinion on this matter. 


If you think it would be of the slightest importance for me to address 
other officials in Washington along these lines, I should be pleased to 
have you designate such individuals. 

With best wishes and personal regards, I am, 

Yours, fraternally, H.C. Joy. 
WESTPHALIA, Mo., February 8, i917 
Hon. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Most ESTEEMED Sir: Keep up your good and noble work, such as the 

inclosed clipping shows. Your name shall go down in history. We, as 


true American citizens, 
Many thanks. 
Your servant, 


appreciate kind work of your kind. 
Dr, L. F. BresMeyeEr, 


PEACH Bortom, Pa., February 10, 191%. 
WARREN Worth BAILEY, 
Hlouse of Representatives, 


With consummate courage and 
circumstances kept us free from 
will continue to strive for peace 


me Ge 
you have 
and we 
honor. 


Washington, 

skill 
war 
with 


far in 
confident 
send you 


sO 
are 
We 


these trying 
that you 
this tele- 


| gram to let you know that the metropolitan press in urging immediate 


war is not representing the feelings of our people, who deplore the 
| possibility of war at all, and certainly not until every peaceful alter- 
native has been tried. Have sent a copy of this telegram to President 
Wilson. 
OLIVER WILSON, 
B. JOHN BLACK, 
JOHN A. MCSPAaRRAN, 
Legislative Committce National Grange. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA., February 12, 1917. 
Hon. WARREN WorRTH BAILEY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Inasmuch as this Nation is at present in danger of being precipi- 
tated into war, we, as a Bible class of the First English Lutheran 
Church of Johnstown, wish to express our sincere approval of the 
conservatice course that you have pursued and hope that in the 


future the principles of the religion of Jesus Christ and the desire for 






the extension of the ideal of brotherhood of man may guide your 
thoughts and actions to the end that this country may take its place 
among the nations as the standard bearer of universal peace, liberty, 
and love. 
| METROPOLITAN BIBLE CLASS, 
| . 
} PITTSBURGH, PaA., February 9, 1917. 
HONORABLE Sin: This message relative to foreign relations voices the 
| opinion of thousands of Pittsburghers as well as millions of Americans. 
| First, let it be understood that we are every inch Americans, but we 
| have studied the situation conscientiously without discrimination and 
give our objections to action already taken 

For the past two and one-half years England has ruled the seas, 
contrary to international law, interfering with our rights as well as all 
neutrals, in their commerce and mails and also in blacklisting them, 


for two and @one- 


and we have allowed (under protest) this interference 








916 


half 


such 


years and there does not exist any law or treaty allowing for 
interference to be continued, We know that this interference has 
also worked to the disadvantage of the Central Powers and the question 


ari whether international laws changed to suit the purpose of Ing 
lan should take preference over a new law to suit the purposes of 
Germany, or whether relations should be broken off with [England as 
well as with Germany. 


in the spirit of falrness and conscious that we are right, if any in 
ternational law is considered which is founded on real principle with 
out prejudice, we protest most vigorously against any war under the 
present circumstances and we appeal for a measure warning Americans 
and American ships to stay out of the war zone 


Also that before any declaration of war is made over any issue, it 
should be referred first to the referendum vote of the people. We are 
very much aware that a strong press propaganda has for two and a 


half years endeavored to drag us into war and now it is rumored, and 


very possibly true, that strong financial interests are lending every 
effort to involve u We protest most vigorously against this propa 
ganda as being one of the ost cowardly crimes in all history. Our 
conscience and our unbiased principles speak in these lines in the true 
spirit of undiluted Americanism without prejudice. 

rhe majority of the American people will unquestionably appreciate 
your efforts to keep Americans out of the war zone, which will in turn 
keep America out of the war 

Sincerely, yours, CHAas, S. SMITH. 
COLONIAL PRINTING CoO., 
Johnstown, Pa., February 8, 1917. 
Ion. WARREN Worte BAILEY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Bainpy: Your letter of the 7th instant inquiring about the 
sentiment of the working people (of which I am one) came to me this 
morning 

Iam glad t tell you that, as far as I can find out, the working 
people do not want a! trouble, for God knows we have alway to 
pay the pric 

Personally, I can see no reason so far for out uuntry taking up 
arms to fight with Germany 

I agree with you that the is a powerful force trying to push us 
into the present conflict. Men whose God is the god of gold and greed 
should not be allowed to dictate to the great big majority of common 
people , 

I pray God that we will never be called into the present war, and 
I know that you and our dear President will do everything that can 
be done to keep our boys at home in peace; but if we are called to keep 


the enemy off our shore I assure you that the working class will do their 
duty now as they have always dene in the past. 


I hope Almighty God will give you strength and years to continue 
to fight the noble battle for the common people. 
Truly, your friend, 
Cras. A. McKEown., 
BWAVER, Pa., February 9, 1977. 


Hon. WARREN Wortne BAILey, 


Washington, D. C 


Dear Mr. Batrny: I am persuaded that the forward-looking men and 





women are dead against going to war with Germany on such pretexts 
as the violation of American rights on the high seas in times like 
thes * * * T hope that there will be an honorable way out. 
‘ ¥ 
Yours, truly 
CHARLES R. ECKER1 
BLAtR CouNnTY CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
Altoona, Pa., February 11, 1977. 
Hon. W. W. BAILEY, Washington, D. C 

My Dear Mr. Battery: Yours regarding local sentiment to hand 

Permit me to state that opinion is practically unanimous among th 
workers and business and professional men against our participation in 
th man ile 

TI is no and for war: there is a tremendous feeling against 
wat 

There is a growing distrust of secret diploma fearing its connec 
tion with commercial interests, 

We are expecting to hear your voice against both and also against 
conscription, compulsory training, and all the hellish military enter 
prise ; 

Labor feels that once again in our beloved country capitalism is 
attempting, at a time when to protest is to have loyalty questioned 
and at a time when a great furor in favor of war is set by the press in 
the interest of special privilege, to destroy through legislation the 
economic betterments secured by organized labor during centuries of 
effort and suffering. 


But let all politicians and parties beware! Labor is not asleep. It 


will at the first opportunity strike mightily at the ballot box those 
who dare so to tyrannize at such time as this. 

I believe that, if the autocracy go too far, the answer will be in 
ternal revolution, for I have never known so much embitterment 


against the attempted despotism of the big interests. 
The tollers may be depended upon to defend the right at all costs, 
but they willl first be convinced of what is right. Jingoism or junk- 


oism will not fool them any longer. 
Tet us have a referendum on war. 
Very truly. your, Cc, L. BrumpBaven. 
_WILLIAM PENN Hore, 
Pittsburgh, February 12, 1917. 
Dean Mr. Batiurvy: There is no need to manufacture peace sentti- 
ment is a dispatch from .Washington says is being done 
Ninety per cent of the voters are opposed to war. to maintain a 
duelisi's coneept of honor 
If those favoring war doubt this, let them submit the question to a 
vote of the people. 
Cruly, yours, WILL ATKINSON, 
RARNESBORO, Pa., February 12, 1917. 
Hon. W. W. Bat.ey, 
Washington, D. OC. 
My Dwar Mr. Batuwey: I have received a referendum card from the 
American Unton Against Militarism, and to No. 1 I haye vyoted no, 
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My reason for so doing is that war never settles anything, but good 


common sense and moral reasoning along lines of justice will bring 
us peace and justice. But some say if militarism and overbearing 
monarchy are allowed to win this war, what chance have reason 
and morals. If this country only had reason and morals, we would 
simply refuse to have anything to do with any country that had 
chosen the barbarity of old ages to settle their troubles. What we 
are concerned in is the causes and reasons and the moral founda- 
tion upon which peace can be built that will be lasting. It is almost 
unthinkable there should be any nation upon the face of the earth 
that would be so degraded in morals that they would overrun a peace 
able habitation who offered no resistance and conquer them against 
their will. That should be one stipulation in the peace treaties, that 
no country should annex without a referendum vote of the popula 
tion what their wish was. Mr. Bainey, I want you to stand for the 
moral indignation of our country against any of the countries at 
war, for any unlawful act, and that our relation is severed until such 
time that full and satisfactory settlement is effected; that, if he have 
to, not a single ship from America will enter Germany, nor will we 
allow a German ship to enter American ports. If she chooses to be 
come an outlaw, let us show her the effect. 

To No. 2 1 voted yes. How nice would I not have felt if this 
ecard would have come from my Government at Washington, recog 
nizing me as a citizen, asking me how I stood in regard to the welfare 
ef our beloved country. Would I not have been proud that I was an 


American citizen, and by my 
Very respectfully, 


vote help to direct its destiny? 


A. HAMMARSTROM. 


ALTOONA, TA., February 10, 1917. 
Hon. Warren Wortn Baitiey, M. C., 


Washington, D. 0. 





Dran CONGRESSMAN BAILEY: My hand to you as I see you standing 
foursquare against the world murderers who are stretching out their 
blood-bespattered talons toward this corner of this sad old world. Yes! 
Whose ** honor,” whose “ rights,” are the governmental powers, the paid 
press prostitutes and the caviling, chattering, human apes sniveling 
abou Not yours: not mine; not 100,000,000 others that need no 
‘routes to Falmouth’; that need themselves the wealth, the food and 


clothing and shelter they themselves produc 
out to be coined into dollars. 

llow can a President or Congress voice 
when that 100,000,000 have not spoken? 


. and have no blood crying 


the will of the 
Does Congress speak for 


100,000,000 
the 





people or for the money lords? Has it not been enough that the profit 
mongers have robbed us of our food, our clothings our every need, that 
they must now take toll of our blood and tears? Is America about to 
perpetrate the most tragic farce of the ages? Is democracy abeut to 
turn back id thrust itself into the midst of the hellish maelstrom of 
murder created by the plutocracies and their tools, the autocracies and 
aristocracies of Europe? Not with your yes, not with my yes, not with 


the yes of the great unconsulted crowd, the people: only with the yes 
of capitalism and its thousand times accursed mercenaries and trade 


mongers, now wallowing to the armpits in the blood of the race. Stand 


by the great common crowd, the men, women, and children of this land 
that have nothing to gain and everything to lose. 
Mv hand to you, 
Frepberic J. SHALLOR. 
608 SixtH AVENUR, 
Juniata, Pa., February 11, 1917. 
Mr. WARREN WorTH BAILBY, 


Washington, D. C 


Drar Sir: Am herewith a clipping from a 
think we have enough of misery without a war. 

There is a Federal statute against carrying explosives on passenger 
trains, but there not see to be any objection to that practice 
on liners; in fact ‘em to aid it, in a sense. This trouble seems 
to arise in carrying the muniti to France 

I « not understand the American press for the past two weeks 
very eager for war. T always supposed they were truthful car 
think they are being paid fer such misstatements. 

You have 2 great many friends in our town, and I believe I can 
truthfully say they are very much opposed to us entering the world 
war. 


inclosing local paper. I 





we 
iS 
sO 
not 


and 


In defense of our country they are ready. 
Yours, most respectfully, 
WALTER 8S. DUNMIRB. 


No. 12254 SEVENTH AVENUE, 
Altoona, Pa., February 12, 1917. 


Warren Wortu BArLey, M. C., 


Nineteenth District, Pennsylvania. 
Dear Sir: I have just read a letter from you addressed to Mr 
McCaleb, in which you ask the question: “ What is the sentiment 


among the railroad men in regard to our participation in the European 
war?’ I presume those I come in immediate contact with are typical of 


the masses of them, and, as usual, they are passive, as workinpgmen sire in 
a problem that covers such a vast scope as to become universal, Work 
ingmen have never been consulted in a matter where they are only osked 
to furnish the corpses, widows, cripples, and orphans and alted 
business interests furnish the bonds at 4 to 6 cent (gus canteed 
gold). The mixture of these two is called “ patriotism." The ratlroad 


workingman will do the same as all workingmen when the time arrives 


for strife—become inoculated with passion, excitement, and prejudice, 
banish reason, and march off to the shambies. The powers that con- 
trol the money and press will prevail, if they want wi (aml it leeks 
as if they desire it). Then I am afraid all the forces that a_ poor 
workingman (who is struggling to make a meager salary meet the 
soaring prices) will not avail to prevent il, and he will be caught in 
the whirlpool of blind enthusiasm. If the influence of the working 
class is all that stands between strife or no strife. then | am afraid 
the former will win, as I think it is safe to say 90 per cent of the 


laboring class never reason, and if here and there you find one who 
does, and gives expression to his thoughts, he only is sacrificed to 
Mammon or Mars. 


Personally I hope with you that there will be no war. I abhor it. 


I abhor the causes that lead to it; but, like many things, I, no less 
than you, am often more a creature of a condition than a creator of it. 
It looks as if corporate capitalists are about as easy stampeded as 
They see hobgoblins, etc., where none exist, and from 


range cattle. 
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preparations to guard inland transportation, I think: if some person 
would at the present time throw a pack of shooting crackers in the air it 
would set something off. Mr. BariLey, it will take a braver man to 
oppose war in a week or two than to advocate it. 

Again trusting we may pass through it without strife, I remain, 

Respectfully, yours, 
J. H. 

lollowing is a copy of resolutions adopted at a meeting of the 
Blair County (Pa.) Pomona Grange, No. held at Altoona 
lebruary 15, 1917: 


Whereas all just government is based upon the consent of the governed ; 
and 


McGRAIL 


or 
oe, 


Whereas such consent we believe to be fundamental to political and 
industrial democracy; and further 
Whereas history has uniformly shown that war and military systems 


have ever autocratically withdrawn all means of discovering such con 


sent or lack of consent; and 
Whereas in the present world war one of the first acts of said dicta 
torial power has been the loss of the economic and industrial power 
which labor has struggled centuries to obtain with untold suffering 
and persecution: Be it 
Resolved, That the Pomona Grange No. 37, of Blair County, believes 
that the secret diplomacy of statecraft should be abolished, the United 
States making a lead in that direction; and be it also 


invasion 
Govern 


Resolceed, That unless in case of actual invasion or threat of 
t referendum should be taken to determine the course of our 
ment in the matter of entering upon war; and be it finally 

Resolved, That the Pomona Grange No. 37 communicate its support 


of the Callaway resolution, introduced in the House of Representatives 
aut Washington, to the President of the United States, Senators, and 
Congressmen, 
New York, February 15, 1917. 
Hon. WARREN W. BAILEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


In voting “no ™ on the recent increased naval appropriation bill you 









have refused to play the Wall Street game. May we congratulate you 
and those who yoted with you and suggest that you consider yourselves 
a committee to keep Congress from declaring war and, in the last 
emergency, to demand a policy of armed neutrality, as did the Congress 
of 1798? 

COMMITTEE FOR DrMo ATIC: CONTROL, 

AMOS Pinenor, Chairman. 

Soutu Fork, Pa., February 14, 1 
Congressman W. W. BAILey, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am returning to you my card which was sent to me to } 
give you my opinion of peace or war. 

I say peice, for this country to enter the war would be mething 
that would not be right 

Suppose we were in war with another country, and Germany was | 
supplying the other country with ammunition and food, would we not 
do the same as Germany is doing? Of course we would. 

I do not have any use for the German Government. I am not siding 
In with them. 

Another thing is if we would enter the war it would only be fer the 
apitalist, as our Government does not manufacture war material for 
the allies: we need all the war material we can get for ourselves. 
Why ship abroad? 

And for our people to risk their lives on merchant ships, I say let 
them go to it and take a chance. 

They do not have to go on merchant ships, as Germany offers safe 


passage for all American passenger ships. What else should we ask for? 








I think it would be wiser to protect ourselves m Mexico, they 
are doing more damage to us than Germany. 
Thanking you for this privilege, I am, 


Yours, truly, JAS. W. LOHR, 
ALLENTOWN, Pa., February 15, 1910 
Ilion. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Sir: Having seen your letter to Hon. James H. Maurer in the 
Reading Labor Advocate, inquiring as to what stand labor takes in 
regarding the war. 

I am the bookkeeper of one of the silk mills of this city, and am pe! 
onally acquainted with every one of the employees, and can vouch for 
it that the employees of this estab. shment are against going to war 
almost to a man 

These employees, who are unorganized, sent a petition to the Presi 


dent of the United States last week, asking him to place a complet: 
embargo, if necessary, upon all shipments to the belligerent countries 
in order to preserve peace. This petition was signed by all the adult 
males with the exception of five men These five men, when ques 
tioned, all say that they do not expect to do any fighting in case of war. 


These employees are also opposed 
with the exception of three men 


Respectfully, yours, 


to compulsory military 


KUDI 
Allentown, Pa 


EDWIN I 
Bor 313, 


CAMBRIA PLUMBING & HEATING Co, 
Johnstown, Pa., February 14, 191 


Hon. W. W. Baiteyy, Washington, D.C 

FRIEND BAILEY: If there is any sentiment hereabouts favorab to 
war, the zero weather is keeping it pent up rue, there are some who, 
while they profess to abhor war, would accept its horrors rather than 
witness unavenged any infraction of “ the tradition of the elders To 
them the ducling code is still sacred among nations, and the sacrifice 
of war alone can atone for an offense against national honor 

Would that President Wilson might add to his other great demo 
cratic pronouncements the truth that, as with individuals, so is it with 
nations—-their honor can be sullied only by their own acts, and the 
injustices of other pations will return most to plague them and call 
not on us for vengeance, 

Yours, very truly, 
P. 1. MAHAFFEY 





training 
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HYNDMAN, Pa., February 14, 1917. 
DEAR Sirk: The inclosed card received and I am interested in it. I 
have sighed it and am returning it. 
I will say that I stand firmly not for war. I will stay by this con- 
clusion to the end, unless the enemy invades the country, and at that 
time we will stay to the end. Myself and my sons as well. 





Very sincerely, yours, A. J. SHROYER. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., February 13, 1917. 
My Dear Mr. BAILEY: Permit me to cond heartily your efforts to 
avoid the injury the United States must necessarily uffer should it 
enter the war now maintaining in Europe. We are suffering less by far 
than all the other neutrals of Burope. Their honor is as keen as curs. 
Under the circumstances prevailing in the world, our honor demands 
entering the war only in case of invasion or threatened invasion of our 


country by either faction of the war. God speed your efforts. 


Respectfully, S. MAHLON UNGER. 
NEw York City, February 712, 19M. 
Representative BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have read something about your interest in referendum 
on wat This is just as it should be. Why should any King or any 
President and his Secretary of State so involve us in trouble with any 

untry that we would have to back him up against our convictions 

It is as much as making a dictator out of Wilson and Lansing by 
allowing them to go ahead in the threatening way they have treated 
Germany all the time in order to provoke trouble and then allow 
kingland to do as she pleases by way of contrast. No wonder the think 
ing people of the country are disgusted at such an exhibition of spite 


work and partisanship which we call neutrality 


I understand that Lansing has on several occasions refused to furnish 



































information to Congress about what he was doing. Now, if Lan 

is the emperor or dictator of about 100,000,000 people, why don’t Con 
gress and the Senators adjourn and go home? If I were a Member of 
Congress I would either be fired out of Congress or Lansing be fired for 
such a refusal, as I would raise hell from my toe nails ‘ 

If this is republican form of government, let the people and the 
people’s Representatives have seme influence in its most important 
affairs, and not allow the so-called Department of State to act a f 
we were a lot of boobs without understanding. 

lL must commend your course and hope that you will vigoreusly 
pursue it. 

For some time I have been wondering which was the most useless 
body in actual influence ; that is, the American Congress or the Russian 
Duma. I have finally coneluded that the Russian Duma has more 
courage, aS seme ef them are sent to Siberia when the kick too hard, 
and I suppose after the censored bills are put into effect seme of you 
people will be landed into jail fer daring to open y« mouths for the 
people. 

One of the reasons why the British diplomacy is cessful the 
fact that all that she hus to d& to make it interesting for the secre 
tary of foreign affairs of any country and the litth ique that runs the 
roost, and then they can ike treaties which the people have got to pay 
tor in blood, tron, and money, 

Supporting the President is one thing when is right. But let the 
people of the United States say whether he is right or noi Supporting 
him in partisan or unneutra ts is « in] inst the people of the 
United States. 

Sincerely, yours | ae or M. D 
DUNLO, PA a 
The W. W. BAILEY 
Weshingt D. ¢. 

Dear S I ( my duty at this critic: I ment te K | s 
our Representative, to use all the influence possible w n ve ! er 

prevent us from entering this wa 

I can say from the conversations I hear tha he sentiment is 10 to 
1 for peace. For my part I heartily mpathize with Mr. Bryan an 
Senators Lan Works, and others If one blockade is international 
law. why is another 1 ? Ifw ure irred from or intry, why not 

ther?’ I \ ld der our Government insane if w wer n Ger 
many’s pla and w 1 allow my tic 1 other deadl Ss 
that we lestroy our people to land for on nemies f w the 
means to prevent the landing. 

loping ve will use all your influence for the d S f 
shores first and Iast, I am, 

Respectfully, yours, JAS. RuOApDS 
24 Seconp Street NE 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 191 
Hon. W. W. Battey, M. C. 

Dear Sir: My hus and and | have watched and seconded your efforts 
in behalf of arbitration and peacé We are loyal Pennsylvanians and 
ave no coward blood. having ancestors and ar relatives in every war 
this country has ever engaged in ‘lease contir your efforts for 
peace, both in the press and in the House, and may God bless your 
fforts. 

Very respectfully, yo 
ANNA R. ARNOLD. 
DAWSON HARDWARE & Surpry Co., 
Gallitzin, Pa., February 1, 191. 
W. W. BAILey, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


HONORABLE AND DEAR Sir: Realizing the enormity of the present 





crises, having all faith in our Government, and in particular the Presi 
dent of these United States and his advisers, I take it for granted 
they fully understand the situation and will be very slow in mi: : 
iny move that would cause us (the United States) to enter the 


on earth,” or in other words, the awfal war in Europe 
Now, my dear Mr. BAILEy, we, up here on the mountain top, 
ful Cambria County, realize what it would mean to 














cause whatever, but to declare war under the existing 

because some thoughtless person risked hi her lif 

er because some large corporation hired some per t 

the voyage knowing full well that if the ship was st v (the I ted 
States) would take up the question of destroying 10 ves, 
declare war, and they (the big concerns) would reap big monetary re- 


turps. 
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As. a father of a family I protest (through you) against war, only 
when it is necessary for our own protection, 

When it comes to protecting our homes and families you can count 
on mine and me coming to the front and dying for our country. 

But to go to war to uphold a few people that are not patriotic 
enough to stay at home and mind their own business while Europe is 
insane, I can see no justice and protest most emphatically. 

Yours, very truly, 
Frank P. Dawson. 


Resolutions, 


We, American citizens, assembled in mass meeting at the call of the 
mayor of Minneapolis, beg to address the President and Congress of the 
United States, as follow 

“1. We appreciate the difficulties confronting the administration in 
the conduct of our foreign affairs. We are grateful that our beloved 
America is not a party to the awful war which is devastating Europe 
and pray you will use your great influence and authority to keep our 
land at peace 

“2. We desire respectfully to recall the fact that in the election of 
November the citizens of this country strongly favored our keeping out 
of the war in Enrope, and the administration then elected was com 
mitted to a policy of peace Now to abandon that policy and plunge 
us into war we hold is to make a solemn mockery of the great American 
principle of the consent of the governed. 

“3. We denounce the attempt of a large portion of our press to stam 
pede our great Nation into war, and therefore we believe that the time 
for the citlzens and the Government to take counsel is now, for as loyal 
men and women of America we shall stand by our country, but as 
thoughtful men and women we realize and repeat the time of sane 
counsel! is now, for when the fateful plunge is taken our lips must and 
shall be sealed. 


‘4. We favor the use of the influence of this country in every proper | 


way to end the horrible conflict in Europe, reminding the world that 
we stand for the American principle of equal justice to both sides, fair 
play toall. To that end we favor a conference of all the neutral nations 
to consider peaceful ways and means of terminating the war at the 
earliest possible moment. 

“5. We urge all American citizens, and believe it their duty in behatf 
of their country to keep out of the barred zones of all belligerents. 

6. We believe that those citizens who object to being dragged into 
fighting other nations’ battles are not lacking in patriotism for America, 
rnd we denounce the idea promulgated by the press that only the desire 
for war is the test of lovalty. 

“7. We hold to the principle laid down by Washington, Father of his 
Country, to avoid entangling alliances with European countries, and in 
our dealings with other nations to deal justly by all and make favorites 
of none, and if during this awful war our Nation in its dealings with 
either or any belligerent has done anything that savors of favoritism 
to any country we do not approve of it, and we hope and pray all such 
things shall cease, so that our beloved land may stand before the judg- 
ment bar of history without 2 stain upon her flag, the flag we love 

“ Resolved, That copies hereof be forwarded to the President and Con- 
gress of the United States and the press.” 

I certify above resolution was enthusiastically and unanimously 
adopted by meeting of 3,500 citizens, limit of hall capacity. Seven 
thousand more could not gain entrance, 

Cras. A. DALBY, 
Chairman of the Mass Mecting. 





Torrens Land Title System. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. MURRAY, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In Tur House or Representatives, 
Vonday, February 19, 1917, 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, a subject of great importance to 
the various States, but which properly does not come under the 
control of Congress, is some method by which titles to real estate 
may be more definitely known. This becomes doubly so because 
of the rural-credit law, for the reason that all of the countries 


of Kurope which have adopted the rural-credit system have | 


ndopted this law. Such is essential in order to reduce the loss 
to aminimum. The smatier the loss the lower the rate of interest 
in the end would be. 

Kor this purpose [ offer a speech T delivered in the House of 


Representatives of the First Legislature of Oklahoma, May, 1908, | 


The speech is as follows: 

“Gentlemen, I desire briefly to explain that system of land 
registration Known as the ‘Torrens land system, a system of 
registering titles as distinguished from registering evidence of 
title, such as deeds, which system brings about our cumbersome, 
expensive, and uncertain abstract system. The Torrens system 
hmi its origin in Australia in 1854. It first came to the United 
States and received official notice by Gov. Russell, of Massachu- 
setts, where it is in force in its fullest vigor of any State in 
the American Union, although it is in force in modified form in 


‘the States of California, Colorado, Illinois, Minnesota, Oregon, 


and Washington, and by the Philippine Commission, and acts 
of Congress has been adopted in Hawaii and the Philippine 
Islands, a copy of which last laws I have in my _ possession. 
It is now adopted in New York and the Republic of Mexico. 
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It was extended throughout the German Empire by the code of 
1900. It is also used in Denmark, Austria-Hungary, and 
most of the Cantons of Switzerland, the county of London, Eng- 
land, and in most of the Provinces of Canada; in fact, in my 
opinion, the law as it is in force in the Province of Ontario is 
the best on this continent. It is in force in some form in all of 
these States, notwithstanding the stubborn opposition with 
Which it has been met by the abstract companies and by land 
uttorneys. When once understood, it is irresistible, because it 
is the one law, and the only one with which [ am acquainted, 
upon which the richest man in the State as well as the poorest 
in the State unite their indorsements. It is true it is hurtful 


| to the abstract system, and they fight it. It is hurtful to the 








land lawyer, and, of course, he fights it; however, for the first 
generation it will assist the land lawyer and give him an in- 
creased amount of litigation; that is, until the system is ¢om- 
pletely installed, after which a land suit involving title is prac- 
tically unknown. Suits, of course, will oceur to foreclose liens 
for taxes and for the loan of money, and also to probate wills 
and estates, but the title is at every stage known to every citi- 
zen who can read; not so with the abstract system. By the 
method of abstracting generally in force in the United States 
everything is uncertain and attended with great expense. Any 
farmer or business man desiring to purchase land first demands 
of the landowner to procure an abstract, which usually costs $1 
it page, with the minimum price of $5; there is one page for 
every transfer; hence in the course of a hundred years, say, 
there may be 20 or 100 more of these transfers, each costing 50 
cents to $1 a page; every step since the beginning of the sale of 
that land is recited in an abstract. A friend of mine recently 
told me of one abstract in the State of Kansas that cost him 
$1,400.) There was an abstract made out in the City of Mexico 
a short while ago that weighed 500 pounds and cost thousands 
of dollars. The next step of the purchaser is to present that 
abstract to a lawyer and retain him to look it over and render 
un opinion as to the title. The liuwyer does so and gives an 
opinion that may be good and it may be absolutely worthless ; 
the man goes upon the lind—perhaps it is unimproved—-he 
builds a home upon it, and after he is fixed and feels that he is 
safely anchored once in a home. Years rolled by; a defeet in 
the title is discovered; the real owner sued him for possession ; 


| he goes into court, is defeated in the first trial; he sells some of 


his personal property and appeals the case and his home. This 
is not overdrawn; hundreds of occurrences of this kind have 
happened; it is not an exception even to the rule; it is the rule, 
Again, under the abstract system a man desires to borrow some 
money quickly to save him, perhaps, from financial ruin; he 


| goes to the bank; the bank is afraid of the title; the bank has 


no certain means of knowing, especially at the moment, perhaps 
by reason of not being able to get the loan when he had Janded 
security he meets with financial ruin. Now, the Torrens system 
is the reverse; it is not a registration of deeds and evidence of 
title; it is an absolute register of title. First, however, there 
must be a trial to determine the ownership, and then all deeds 
are canceled and all except loans or liens upon the land: a 
certificate is issued to the owner for the decree, and after that 
there is never but one outstanding certificate, and that certifi- 
cate shows every condition of tithe. Any man, as soon as he 
sees the certificate and it is marked ‘ Torrens land,’ knows that 
it is good; it is just as sound and as safe as buying a Govern- 
ment bond; in faet, the Wall Street Journal last spring said 
that ‘the Torrens land certificate is the safest security that 
could be made by law.’ I have but recently a letter from the 
Governor General of Ontario, in one of the Provinces of Canada, 
in which he said, ‘Of all the many things of which we are 
proud in this Province, we are most proud of our Torrens land 
law.’ Now, suppose the holders of a Torrens certificate desirea 
to borrow some money upon a tract of 160 acres of land, say 
$100, and he’d go to Representative Briggs’s bank over there and 
say, ‘I desire to borrow $100.2) Mr. Briggs would say, ‘Is 
your land abstract land or Torrens?’ If he should reply, 
‘abstract,’ Mr. Briggs would say, ‘I would like to submit that 
to my attorney first’; and perhaps at the end of a week he 
might get an opinion and then refuse the loan; but if he said, 
‘It’s Torrens,’ he would say, ‘Let me see the certificate,’ 
The moment he looked upon the certificate he knew every con- 
dition of the title without a single cent of expense. Now, the 
only thing he would want to know would be the kind of land 
or about what the land was worth. 

“Tf he knew of the land he would be ready then, as he would 
ever be, to make the loan, because he would know the whole 
power of the State was behind that property to protect the title. 
Now, suppose he would loan the $100, the owner would have that 
certificate canceled on the clerk’s records and a new one issued 
to the owner, whom we will suppose to be Representative 








Rainey, here. On the face of that certificate issued to Rainey 
would be this statement: ‘G. W. Briggs holds a first lien for 
the sum of $100 on this tract of land.’ Then, if Mr. Rainey 
would show that certificate to anyone it could be seen easily 
what the condition of the title is; that is to say, that the title 
in fee belonged to R. M. Rainey, of Atoka, but that G. W. 
Briggs, of Granite, holds a first lien for $100. Now, suppose 
Mr. Rainey at a later date would desire to borrow another $100, 
and he should go to Representative Robert Johnson’s bank in 
the town of Chickasha. Mr. Johnson would ask, ‘ What kind 
of land is it, abstract or Torrens?’ Mr. Rainey would answer, 
‘It is Torrens. Then he would ask to see the certificate. 
When Johnson fooked at the certificate he would know the con- 
dition of title, and the only question that he would want to 
know is whether or not the land would stand one more hundred 
dollars. 
personal knowledge previously gained, it to be valuable land, 
he would be as ready then as he ever would be to loan on that 
piece of land. Should he make the loan that certificate would 
be canceled and a new one issued showing that the land be- 
longed to R. M. Rainey, that the first lien was held by G. W. 
Briggs for $100, and that a second lieu was held by Robert H. 
Johnson for $100. Now, as Mr. Rainey paid off that lien, the 
Same process of canceling the certificate and the issuance of new 
ones eliminating the payments until all had been paid and no 
liens existing, there would not be any mortgages filed; but all 
liens would show themselves on the face of the certificate. The 
transfers made would cost the ordinary fee of 50 cents or $1, 
of getting certificates of any matter or copies of ordinary certifi- 
cates of any matter of record. It is just as simple, and, indeed, 
works on the same plan of transferring stock in a corporation 
on the books of the company, except the 
the books of the Torrens land records by a bonded officer of the 
State, usually made by the register of deeds. 
of this system, when they make an argument against it, begin 
to recite that it is declared unconstitutional in Illinois and Ohio. 
Yes; that is true. True, because there was some kind of sym- 
pathy, in one instance, between the lawyer and the court, in 
others, because of the State constitution; but it has been tested 
before the Supreme Court of Massachusetts and has gone to the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case wherein the 
Supreme Court of the United States has said that it complied 
with the due process of law of the land and that it did not 
violate the Constitution of the United States if it did not violate 
the constitution of the State. It was declared unconstitutional 
in Illinois because there were judicial powers placed upon the 
clerk, although it is in force in a defective way in Cook County, 
Ill., and yet I hold before me a book from a real estate dealer 
of Illinois, in which there are the names of some 300 business 
men, bankers, real estate dealers, railroad magnates, capitalists, 
and other citizens of Chicago, all stating that they were satis- 
fied with the Torrens land certificate under the Illinois plan, 
even in its defective form. Railread presidents say in this book- 
let that they would accept a Torrens land certificate in prefer- 
ence to a warranty deed backed up by bond to guarantee title, 


because it is safer, and, as you know, bonds are supposed to be 
the safest thing in the business world. 
“Now a word as to the guaranty proposition. One might say 


that it is subject—and the charge has been made—to a liability 
of bankruptcy itself to guarantee these titles. The | of 
guarantee is similar to the bank-guaranty law enacted by this 
legislature; that is, when the suit is filed to clear the title a 
certain very small cent—in Massachusetts one-half of 1 
mill—of the value of the land is put into a fund known as a 


method ot 


per 


‘Torrens guaranty fund,’ and remains there with which to pay | 


the owner should the court make a mistake in the land after it 
is registered. The real owner might turn up and prove that the 
court erred in its decision, but he would have to do this in the 
limit of time—in most laws within one year—or he is foreyer 
barred from bringing the suit. If he should do so, he can’t re- 
eover the land, but from this guaranty fund he is paid the 
value that is placed upon the land at the time the title was 
cleared up by the court. If we continue the present method, 
and we will have to do so unless we amend the State constitu- 
tion, of loaning the school fund on real setate, we will run into 
extreme danger of losing a lot of that fund unless we had a 
very certain system, such as the Torrens land system would 
afford us. We need the system in Oklahoma for that reason 
more than any other. For another reason, the titles are young; 
that is, transfers have been made but a short time. We could 
start out issuing certificates upon the 3,000,000 acres of school 
land, and by that means start big heavy acreage under the 
system at practically no expense. We could take the allotted 


lands and do the same way, so there would be absolute certainty 
as to their title, and within a generation every piece of land in 
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land is transferred on | 


Now, opponents | 


: -~ | both; and shall have power to appoint Stat 
If he knew, from traveling over the land or from his | 


al9 


the State would be carried into the court and its title cleared 
up by itself, when the school fund being upon that 
would thus be protected. In brief, the Torrens land system is a 
quick, inexpensive, certain method of ascertaining titles and a 
quick, easy method of transfer.” 


loaned! 


FORM OF CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 
In view of the necessities above recited and those that are 
likely to arise, the legislature must be given ample power by 


any amendment ratified for the installation of the Torrens sys- 
tem. I offer the following as one of proper form and with such 
power: 

SECTION . The legislature shall have power to provide for the 
investigation and determination of the ownership of rea! estate and for 
the registration of the titles thereof; and shall have power to create a 
court er courts with special and original er appellate jurisdiction, or 
and county registrars or 
to empower any State or county officers to act as such registrars. 


Ship Subsidy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. 


OF 


LINDBERGH, 


MINNESOTA, 
In tue Hovse or Represenratives. 
Monday, February 12, 1917. 


Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, I have given much thought 
to the high cost of living and already have given to the House 
many of the reasons. Aside from the monopoly of money con- 
trol, which is the underlying cause of it 
prominent elements to be considered. 
much discussed and many seek 
ocean transportation by giving subsidy. I have always op- 
posed ship subsidy because it not a fundamental way to 
deal with the problem; besides the subsidy is merely another 
item in taking more from the poorer to give to the richer. 

It is not so easy for everybody to study shipping conditions 
might seem. It involves conditions that 
we can get little report on. I looked into this problem in 1908, 


there 
Ship subsidy 
to remedy 


all, are very 
been 


in 


has 


some defects 


is 


as 


investigation into 


but was not able to give time enough to it to satisfy me at 
I could give the House any satisfactory information. Luckily, 
in some way Dr. J. E. Engstad, of Minneapolis, happened to 
write me, and as a result we had considerable correspondencs 
regarding ocean traffic. Dr. Engstad, I learned through 











most reliable sources. is a doctor with extensive information, 
has traveled much, is a careful investigator of subjects relat- 
ing to economics and social prebl venerally. His own 
letters make it clear that he knows what he writes and only 
writes what he knows. I now quote important paragraphs from 
Dr. Engstad’s letters, as follows: 

At the close of the war our Nation will b« t ipped I S, 
for the allies now own or control most of th vorld as jlonies or 
dependencies, and, further, every harbor and railway in South America 
is owned in England and France, making t! system 
our commerce. We will find the world a ye1 ull ar y g 

Terminals are as vital for ocean traffic as f ail V ind e 30. 
Land is plentiful around almost any city, bi rbors oft mall, 
and fron i rule owned by a strong int t. which, with 
interlock is we know them in this country, prevents 
outsider xy a share of the traffic, except at ruir } 
dues 

There are only a few free harbors in the world. In Europe \v I 
Copenhagen, Hamburg, Antwerp, and now Christiania is establishing 
a free harbor. ais : 

There are no free harbors in all Asia, if my formation is correct 

By free harbors is understood docks and warehouses owned by the 
commune and with equal rates for all. ; 

New York is practically a free harbor, while Philadelphia I ir 

ee eee 


> > 


proof, and is made so by the Pennsylvania Railway C I n has 
recently established a small free harbor 

On the coast, Hill and the Hil! interests own all water frontage 
Seattle, Tortland, and Tacoma. San Fran theoretically free. 
Los Angeles gave all they had to the Southern Pacific Railway, and 
the Government had to build an extra dock for the southern metrop: 

San Diego is at the mercy of Santa Fe Railway, except 300 feet 
which the company had spurned as worthless. 

The same conditions prevail all over the world. 

Without equal opportunities for our shipping with our competitors 
we will be in the same predicament that the Goulds’ Wabash Railway 


isco is 





| was when it was extended to Pittsburgh. George Gould got to the 
city limits and no farther, and this venture almost broke the Gould 
family. . 

And, furthet, all the world submarine cables are owned by Ene ish 
capital with the exception of a few short lines owned by Danish 


capital. 

An exception may be made to this, for w 
to serve between England and our country, but this m 
cation does not serve any new territory. 


cables laid 
communi 


own a number of 
ans of 


Then the wireless and English Marconi Co. has the m¢ nopoly ot 
air communications. All messages are sent by code and can be read by 





520 





English officia If sent in secret code, the rates are higher. Every 
mess: ent to western Asia and Africa are relayed at Valetta and 
are read by our competitors, which may not be of advantage to us, 

Then the trade follows the flag (7), and there we are at a disad- 
vanta The world has been divided since the days of the Civil War. 
The pie was cut, and we did not get a piece of it. 

rh cks and the harbors of Santos River, Buenos Aires, the only free 
territory in the world, are owned by the Pearson's interest, London. 

All the railways, with the exception of a few short lines, are owned 
by the same Interest, 

In the World’s Work for January, 1915, an article was published 
wherein the author explains how the Brazilian Lloyd Steamship Line 


had a deficit every year of half a million dollars, 
This deficit was due to excessive dockage charged in their own country 
the owners ot the dock 
Of course Brazil has objected, and 
Government compelled a prime minister of Brazil, M. Moller, to resign. 
Brazil needed credit, and a poor borrower has to submit to usury. 

In Hlongkorg British get a rebate and our ships must pay 
the full charges and are not granted any rebate. 


by 
for its complaint one European 


vessels 


I send you a map of China, which is drawn and colored to show the 
“sphere of influence’ of each great power. An article was published 
a short time ago in a leading magazine on this very question, and the | 





division is, in the main, as he explained it. 
Tibet was conquered by Lieut. Younghusband with a mixed force of 
Indians and English troops in 1912, and without a word of protest from 


Washington. 

This gives England entrance to China from the back door; the back 
door is right in the kitchen of the Celestial Kingdom. 

(iranting that the trade, the investment of capital follows the trade, 
and trade is shipped in home bottoms, where do we get our piece of pie? 

To the British Empire belongs the following colonies, nations, and 
trading spheres of semlownership : 

Wee lei Wei, commanding the Gulf of Pechili (this is a second Port 
Arthur), and with this key northern China, Shanghal, not fortified, but 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, with two hundred 
millions of capital and branch banks all through China, keeps us out of 


central China, Ilongkong, the Gibraltar of the East, commands the 
whole southern China. Amoy is also English and all its hinterland. 
Tibet taken a year before the war, and with this the back door to 


China; Borneo; half of the Kingdom of Siam; the Straits Settlements; 
Singapore; Burma: the Continent or Empire of India, with 318,000,000 
inhabitants; Kashmir: Nepal; Afghanistan; the southern Persia; the 
mouth of Euphrates; the Garden of Eden; Aden and fortress, the key 


to the Red Sea; Suez Canal (English shipping gets a rebate, but this is 
a secret one) ; lower, middie, and upper Kgypt; Sudan; Cyprus, the key 
of the eastern Mediterranean Sea; Malta; island of Manos, the key of 


the Dardanelles ; 
Nigeria ; 
Leone: 


the world fortress ef Gibraltar ; Port Guinea, Dahomey ; 

Kamerun ; German West Africa; German East Africa; Sierra 
Basutoland; Cape Colony ; Rhodesia. 

South African Republic; Transvaal; Uganda and Nigeria; Zanzibar; 
English East Africa: Sokoto Island; Gilbert Islands; Central Africa 
and the Gold Coast; Australia; Tasmania; New Zealand; New Guinea; 
Tahiti, and about a thousand islands in the Pacific Ocean: the island 
of Bermuda, threatening New York City; the Bahamas, group of about 
a hundred islands; the greater and lesser Antilles: Jamaica, with the 


impregnable Kingstown; the Mosquito territory, reaching to within a 
few miles from the Panama Canal; British Honduras; British Guiana ; 
Rritish Venezuela and the mouth of Orinoco River; Newfoundland; 
Nova Scotia; the Empire of Canada; St. Helena, the key to southern 
Atlantic Ocean; Falkland Islands; Ceylon. 
VRANCE, 

Algiers; Morocco; French Congo; Central Africa, French Guiana, 
in South America; Madagascar; Indo-China, right of policing and 
sphere of influence in Younnan and Sechuen, the richest Province in 


China; the city of Tientsin; two islands near the coast of Maine. 
RUSSIA, 


Unhappy Finland: Kourland; nineteen-twentieths of Poland: Little 
Russia, with 30,000,000 Ukranians; Caucasus: Esthonia; three-fourths 


of Manchuria; Siberia, 5,000 miles long; and Mongolia, taken after 
the war; Armenia; and Basarabia. 
JAPAN, 
Formosa; the iron works and trading rights in Fukien; part of 
Shantung; Korea; southern Manchuria, to within 20 miles of Habeer. 


GERMANY, 
Africa: part of Shantung; 
of Poland; Alsace and 


Lost East and West 
Ilolstein: one-nineteenth 


the Danish 
raine, 


part of 
retaken from 


France in 1871. These Provinces were taken from Germany in 1746. 
They had been German since the time of Crsar. 
UNITED STATES, 
Luzon and the other islands making the Philippine Group, Porto 
Rico, and the two Negro Republics, 


e * * * + « * 


The inclosed map will show how we are out of China It will also 
how that it would be to an advantage for a certain power to kill off 
one of the late comers in the game of grab. But the pie is cut, and 


therefore where shall we start our ships for with a full cargo both ways? 
are the statements of Dr. Engstad. He informs me 
that he has had neither the time nor the opportunity to verify 
to an absolute certainty the accuracy of each and every one of 
the facts stated, but that they are substantially correct. I have 
exainined into the circumstances that control under the condi- 
tions involved, and I am certain that the conditions would 
logically result in what Dr. Engstad states. Combinations of 
capital and their associations bring about exactly that condi- 
tion 

I give some further extracts from Dr. Engstad’s letters, which 
are very instructive—the following paragraphs: 

Of course, the so-called sphere of influence in China is a sealed book 


ry) 
hese 


to all outsiders, but judging from history, treaties, manifestos, trade 
privileges obtained, settlements, fortifications, and occupation, the terri- 
tory allotted to each power can be approximately mapped out. 


It must als be 
more valne and 


remembered 
potency thas: 


that commercial supremacy is often of 


purely military possession. 
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And China is mortgaged, trade of, and hypothecated, until there is 
not a free acre of land in the whole Celestial Republic. 
We know that Russia notified our minister to Petrograd a short time 


ago that in the Czar’s dominions were 40,000,000 Mongols, and of 
course they inhabited Mongolia, taken from China since the war. 
And the disintegration still goes on. If this war could have been 


postponed 20 years China could have prevented her spoliation, and by 
that time the giant would have been able to defend himself against his 
enemies. 


rhe other statements quoted are historical or financial news and 
can be proven, 
When we permitted England to take Tibet and the Chinese hinter- 


land we lost all our rights and privileges. 
” ‘ * oA ~ * * 
Russia's 409,000,000 Mongols are the inhabitants of Mongolia, 
half of China’s territory. 
{ wish that you would read an article on Japan in the last issue of 
Iverybody’s, which is an inspired article against the Empire. 


the 


Of course, England and Russia desire us to kill off the miserable 
Japs. Do you see the point? 
{f I had a chance to let the world know the fact from the floor of 


Congress, I would on the first occasion speak plainly and state that 
foreign money—-and millions of it and will be spent here to get 
us war crazy with the object in view to getting us to destroy Japan, 
Of course, it is cheaper and safer for them to hire us to do it than for 
them to do it themselves, | 2 

High ftinance—no; frenzied, bloody finance. 

I would urge you to show the imap to Senator STONE 
story, and it is a true one. 

~ * * + * o . 

Inclosed clipping from _ pro-English paper, the Journal, confirms 
what news or statements I have given you about China. 

China is partitioned, and we are helpless. 

The clipping referred to is from the Minneapolis Journal. The 
doctor inclosed another clipping from the same paper, and com- 
mented upon that in the following language: 

Inclosed clipping explains itself. Of course, all the big papers are 
against the so-called “ pork,” they having obtained post-ofiice buildings 
and other Government structures are pot in the Hne for * pork,’ but 
are clamoring for Army and Navy “ porterhouse steak.” 

The Journal is, as you know, a Hill and Steel Trust paper, and steel 
orders for battleships is not only *‘ perk” but plain stealing. 


il 


It tells the 


This shipping problem is not a subject upon which the public 
generally informs itself, and I think it is very important that 
it should be brought to the attention of the people and Congress. 

A world commerce would be desirable if it was governed by 
natural selection and rules for equitable exchanges. That is 
not, however, the kind of commerce that we now have. Never- 
theless let us hope that the cut-throat barbarity and false 
economic trade and barter will before long be thrown into the 
discard. Surely civilization ought soon to discéver itself and 
set up shop. When it does the freedom of the seas will be of 
little value if the ports are not open to all nations on like as 
well as just terms, 


Talk of Saving Daylight. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM C. ADAMSON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tur House or Representatives, 
1917. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, ander the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an editorial 
from the Enquirerssun, Columbus, Ga. 

The editorial is as follows: 


Friday, February 28, 


QALK OF SAVING DAYLIGHT 


Considerable discussion jis being indulged in concerning the setting 
forward of the hands of the clock in order to save an hour of daylight. 
Of course, as everyone knows, it would not actually save an hour of 
daylight. That would be impossible. So far as the records show there 
has been only one man in the history of the world who has saved day 
light, and that was Joshua, who commanded the sun to stand still until 
he could whip the army of the enemies of the Lord. ; 

It is more amusing than otherwise, therefore, to hear people discuss 
this question. There is no reason why the hands of the clock should 
be set forward in the first place. If a man wants to begin his day's 
work an hour earlier all he has to do is to begin it. If a large in 
dustrial plant wants to begin work at 5 o'clock in the morning instead 
of 6 all it has to do is to begin at the earlier hour 

There is no class of workers who value daylight more than the tiller 

of the soil. In fact he can not do farm work except during the day 
ig hours. 
. Bat the farmer has never had to set his clock an hour ahead of tima 
in order to deceive himself into going te work. On the farm the time 
for rising is about 4 o'clock, and in very few instances are farmers 
found abed after that hour in the morning 

The farmer has never so much as given the matter of moving up the 
hands of his clock a thougt In other words, the farmer does not let 
his clock govern his movements. He works by the sun. When daylight 
comes he is ready to begin his day's duties and when it begins to get 
dark he “ takes out’ for the day. 
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Post Office Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, l'ebruary 21, 1917. 


Mr. SIKGEL. Mr. Speaker, it because this bill carries 
with it a small increased salary for most deserving employees 
and the men to be benefited thereby are in no position to wait 
much longer for financial relief that 1 vote for it. I regret ex- 
ceedingly that there was no way of dividing up what was known 
as the first part of the so-called Reed amendment. 

I hope that in the Sixty-fifth Congress a bill along the 
lines of H. R. 17806 will receive favorable consideration at the 
hands of Congress. That bill reads as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 17806) to regulate the payment of salaries of post-office 
clerks ‘in first and second class post offices and letter carriers in 
the City Delivery Service. 

Be it enacted, ctc., That after the passage of this act clerks in first 
and second class post offices and letter carriers in the City Delivery 
Service shall be divided into six grades, as follows: First grade, salary 
$1,000 ; second grade, salary $1,100; third grade, salary $1,200; fourth 
grade, salary $1,300; fifth grade, salary $1,400; sixth grade, salary 
$1,500. Clerks and carriers shall be promoted successively to the sixth 
grade. 

Sec. 2. That after the passage of this act all promotions of both 
clerks and carriers shall be made at the beginning of the quarter fol 
lowing the expiration of one year’s service in the next lower grade. 
No clerk or carrier spall be denied promotion until he has been notified 
by his postmaster in writing of the reasons why and the employee has 
been given an opportunity to submit an answer in writing. The 
recommendation of the postmaster withholding the promotion of a 
clerk or carrier, together with all correspondence, including the answer 
of the clerk or carrier, must be forwarded to the Post Office Depart- 
ment ior review before tinal action is taken. The Post Office De- 
partment may reduce a clerk or carrier from a higher to a lower grade 
whenever necessary for purposes of discipline. A clerk or carrier 
charged with any infraction of the postal laws or rules or regulations 
shall be furnished with a copy of the charges and all evidence in the 
case, and shall be given a reasonable length of time to answer same. 
The charges and answer must be made a part of the records of the 
post office and a copy of the record must be malled to the Post Office 
Department for review. Before any recommendation for demotion or 
for removal from the seryice shall be approved the accused employee 
shall have the right to a hearing by a board, which shall be designated 
by the United States Civil Service Commission for that purpose, and 
the dccision of said board shall be final. When a clerk or carrier 
has been reduced in salery he may be restored to his former grade or 
advanced to an intermediat> grade at the beginning of any quarter fol- 
lowing the reduction on ey'dence that his record has been satisfactory 


is 


during the intervening period. Should a clerk or carrier fail of pro 
motion because of unsatisfactory service he may be promoted at the 
beginning of any quarter thereafter on evidence that his record has 
been satisfactory during the intervening period. Clerks and carriers 
of the highest grade in their respective offices shall be eligible for 


promotion to the higher positions In said post offices, and the recom 
mendations of postmasters shall be based on the record and qualifica 
tions ct the employees, and no discrimination shall be made against 
either clerks or carrvers in making recommendations for promotion to 
the higher positions. All positions in the classified civil service in the 


supervisory grades in post offices shall be filled by promotion from 
the ranks of the employees in sa‘d offices, and no position shall be 
filled by the transfer of an employee from another office or from 
another bureau or department unless the postmaster certifies in writing 
to the Post Office Department officials that there is no employee in his 


office who is competent to fill the place. 

Sec. 3. That after the passage of this act any clerk shall be eligible 
for transfer to the service of a carrier and any carrier shall be eligible 
for transfer to the service of a clerk upon the recommendation of the 
postmaster to the Post Office Department, such transfer to be made to 
the corresponding grade of salary, and the time which such clerk or 


earrier shall have served in the grade from which transfer was made 
shall be counted in connection with the service to which such transfer 
may be made in computing the time of service necessary to entitlk 
such employees to promotion: Provided, That no clerk or carrier shall 


one grade within one year's period of service. 
or parts of acts inconsistent with this act be, 
repealed 


be promoted mere than 
Sec. 4. That ali acts 
and the same are hereby, 
I also insert, Mr. Speaker, the statement made by me before 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post wherein I 
said: 


Roads, 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ISAAC SIEGEL BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS IN RE H, R. 17806, 

Mr. Chairman, I am in faver of the bill introduced by Mr. Mappen 

to regulate the payment of salaries of post-office clerks in first and 


second class post offices and letter carriers in the City Delivery Service 


because it will be extending to these hard-working and conscientious 
servants of the Government that fair measure of treatment which is 
theirs by right. It will eliminate immediately the proposition of 
favoritism, prejudice, ill will, and in some cases bigotry, which exists 


at the present time before some of the 
salary. In aldition thereto it will giv 
heard before a board before they are demoted 
service, and what is more .mportant, once the 
its decision, by the 
means the end of 


men can obtain an increased 
or removed from the 
board shall have rendered 
langusge of the bill, namely, “shall be final,” it 


the constant and numerous requests which men of 


the service are compelled to make to their Representatives in Congress 


the men an opportunity to be | 





in order that unfair and unjust demotions and dismissals be taken 
before higher officials in the Post Office Department. 


up 


That under the present system, intentionally or unintentionally, men 
have been the victims of gross injustice in treatment accorded to them 


in the Post Office Department. 1 could point out one case where an 
inspector alleged that a clerk who had been a iong time in the service 
had taken 25 cents from a letter. A search of the clerk failed to reveal 
the money. He was removed from the service, arrested, indicted, but 


a jury of his peers acquitted him forthwith. The clerk in question was 
not in financial straits, was fairly well to do, having inherited some 
money, was known to be economical, had a good reputation and charac 
ter, and although acquitted by 12 men and believed to be innocent by 
his fellow employees, he can pot obtain reinstatement in the Postal 
Service because the word of the inspector is deemed of greater weight 
than the man’s previous good character and the decision and opinion 
of 12 jurors. This man certainly learned nothing while in the Postal 
Service that can be of any use to him in obtaining employment else 
where. He was kept by the Government for 10 years and now he 
finds himself suddenly compelled to seek another line of employment 
when for 10 years he gave the best that was in him to the Government. 

I could point out another case where a clerk was slated for dismissal 
because he had taken a magazine from what is known as the trash waste 
in the post office. There was no address on the magazine and it wouid 
have been thrown out with the rest of the waste in the office. ‘The 
value of the magazine at retail, if in good condition, would have been 
15 cents. Yet here was a clerk with a wife and family dependent upon 
him, with never a charge of any kind or description against him, and 
with good reputation and character, about to be thrown out of em- 
ployment for a charge of this kind. This was also an inspector's b 
After being out of employment as a result of suspension for nearly two 
months the request for dismissal was denied, but his salary was reduced. 


ase 


I could point out a case of a letter carrier who has been in the 
service for nearly 20 years, who is suffering from asthma, yet who is 
trying to do his work properly, but is being constantly annoyed by 


charges that are untrue but which are made against him with the idea 
of piling up a record against him so that he can be dismissed from the 
service. 

There are a number of other cases which could be pointed out, some 
in New York City, some in Baltimore, and some in the other cities 
the country, where inspectors, desiring to make a record, prefer charges, 


ot 


and whether the men be innocent or guilty the word of the inspectors 
is taken as against the man every time. Before a board the testimony 


of both could be taken, the demeanor of the men, their manner of testi 
fying, with surrounding circumstances of each case, their previous 
records in the department, their character and reputation, would all be 
taken into consideration, and such a devision would be bound to command 
respect not only amongst the men themselves but also amongst the peo- 
ple. It would tend to help the Government maintain discipline, and the 
grumblings and expressions of dissatisfaction which are now heard 
regarding demotions and dismissals would be eliminated. 


The fact that under this bill promotions and increases in salaries 


would be automatic are the very things which will help to make men 
remain in the employ of the Government and give them a feeling of 
contentment, which is bound to reflect itself in the quicker and better 
handling of the mail by them. 

I sincerely hope that the committee will report this bill favorably 


and endeavor to have 1t enacted into law. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing that I might say would expr 
ing of the general public in the East on the * bone-dry " amend- 
ment than that which was contained in an editorial that appeared 
in the New York Times on February 23 last, reading as follows: 


CSS the feel. 





THE “* BONE-DRY *’ AMENDMENT. 
The affirmation by the Supreme Court in January of the consti 
ality of the Webb-Kenyon law giving effect to State laws prohibiti 
transportation in interstate commerce of liquor censigned to persons in 


prohibition States abandoned the principle, long held by 
that the regulation of interstate commerce belongs to 


that tribunal, 
the Congress ex 


clusively. It was approved even by opptnents of prohibition, in spite 
of the obvious danger of future diminutions of the Federal power over 
interstate commerce, for which it might serve as a precedent. The 
enforcement of prohibition in States that believe in prohibition is in 
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every way more desirable than the imposition of it a Federal amend 
ment on States that are opposed to prohibition. This Congres e 3 
to be as enthusiastic for prohibition by all m« ds as too many 
Members of it are lukewarm or hostile to the enf< ment of American 
rights. A week ago a majority of the House Judiciary Committe 
conceived it to be the duty of Congress to submit a prohibition amend 
ment to the States. Now the Ilouse has passed, by a vote of 319 to 72, 
the amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill offered Senator 
Reep and passed by the Senate, absolutely prohibiting the hipmen 
of intoxicants to any State or Territory that prohi the manufactur 
or sale of them for “ beverage purposes.” 

Prohibition is a term of varying meaning in tl States cla 1: 
“dry.”’ Some States allow a certain monthly ration of strong « det 
waters to be imported for personal use. Other States put no t on 
that use. “ Bone-dry ” prohibition is, or soon will b the la 10 
States, and similar measures are before 7 or 8 legislatures, and ther 
is a bill in Congress to make Alaska bone-dry.” | At present, however, 
only 8 of 22 States now or soon to become * dry.” prohibit the importa 
tion of liquor for individual consumption 

The decision on the Webb-Kenyon law courtesies to State rights yields 
to prohibition States a part of the exclusive Federal power to regulat 
interstate commerce. “ We can have no doubt,” satd Mr. Chief Just 
White, “that Congress has complete authority to prevent paralyzi: 
of State authority.”” Now Congress uses complete authority to paral 
in more than a dozen States the authority of the State to permit th 
importation of liquors for personal use. Both by the assertion ar 
the waiver of the Federal power over interstat min s ymne-d 
prohibition to be served. 

It would be interesting to speculate on the respective shares 
cerity, of politics, of the desire of statesmen : » t 
wagon” now that prohibition is bee popular, and of “ wet 
in the great vote by which this mé Wis passed Many i 
of prohibition hold cynically that the best way to fig t ist 
unpopniar and odious by making it as severe, Wampering, and abs 
as it can be made. . They hold that many prohibitionists hate the saloon 
but not the drink; that they wish to benefit others, to improve the 
good order and economy of the community wit! t sacrifice of the 
personal habit, the Times has no means of knowledge as to t rits 
of that theory and no objections save on principic to prohibition that 
rests on the belief and practice of the majority. It passes over here 
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of property rights and loss of Federal revenue under this 
doubts must arise, however, as to some of its provisions 


the questi 
bill (ara 
and implications 

It excludes from the mail¢ “ every letter, postal card, circular, news- 
paper, pamphlet, or publication of any kind containing any advertise- 
ment’ of or order for intoxicants of any kind if the addressee is in a 
State or Territory where such advertising or soliciting of orders is 
forbidden by law; and it enacts that: 

‘If the publisher of any newspaper or other publication, or the agent 
of such publisher, or if any dealer in such liquors or his agent, shall 
knowingly deposit or cause to be deposited, or shall knowingly send or 
cause to be sent, anything to be conveyed or delivered by mail in viola- 
tion of the provisions of this section, or shall knowingly deliver or 
cause to be delivered by mail anything herein forbidden to be carried by 


ms 


mail, he shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than six months, or both; and for any subsequent offense shall be 
imprisoned not more than one year. Any person violating any provi- 


sion of this section may be tried and punished, either in the district in 
which the unlawful matter or publication was mailed or to which it 
was carried by mail for delivery according to direction thereon or in 
which it was caused to be delivered by mail to the person to whom it 
was addressed.” 

The question of revenue from liquor advertisements in newspapers is 
here beside the purpose, but it is worth noting that an advertisement 
lawful in New York, for example, is made unlawful if the journal in 
which it appears is mailed to Alabama. A Federal statute is to make 
a publisher, innocent in New York, a criminal in Alabama. The alter- 
native haling of the innocent-guilty, the criminal (limited), publisher 
to another jurisdiction is characteristic of the sentiments of too many 
politicians toward newspapers. That is a mere expression of Zeal or 
malice; but is the freedom of the press safe under legislation of this 
kind? If the Government can edit advertisements, why can’t it edit 
news and editorials? Take out liquor advertisements, and accounts of 
a meeting of brewers or distillers or an editorial opposing prohibition 
night be next to be excised. 

The Postmaster General is to make known by bulletins from time to 


time the names of States that prohibit liquor advertising. The map 
of innocence and crime by mail will change from year to year. It will 


be curious to see, in case this bill is signed by Mr. Wilson, whether it 
impairs any constitutional rights or guaranties, 


The Ruthenians (Ukrainians). 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


JAMES 


NEW 


HON. A. HAMILL, 


or JERSEY, 


In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 21, 1917. 


On Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 201) requesting the President to 
appoint a day for the relief of the Ruthenians (Ukrainians). 


Mr. HAMILL 
a spirit of 


Mr. Speaker, this resolution was conceived in 
humanity. It explains its own purpose. Millions of 
Ruthenians have been sorely oppressed and scourged by the 
of war in eastern Europe, and no helping hand has 
thus far been extended to them, save the feeble assistance which 

few of their own people from the Ukrain now residing in 
\merica have been able to render. 


ravages 


The matter was first brought to my attention by the very 
reverend administrator of the Ruthenian Catholic Diocese in 
the United States, the Rey. Father P. Poniatishin, through his 


counsel, Mr. William J. Kearns, of the New Jersey bar. Before 
the Christmas holidays Mr. Kearns consulted me with reference 
the adoption of some measure of relief for the Ukrainians, 
especially for those in war-stricken Galicia, Bukowina, and other 


io 


Provinees of Austria. Then I received a letter from the very 
reverend administrator, which I beg to insert, as follows: 
NEWARK, N. J., December 19 i¢ 
Hion. JAMES A. HAMILL, M. C 
Jersey City, N. J 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have to thank you most cordially for 
the deep interest you are taking in the cause of our Ruthenian war 
ifferers, and to say that the Ruthenians who have made their homes 
in this country wlll always feel that they owe you a sincere debt of 
ratitude. In our diocese in the United States there are at least 
600,000 souls from Galicia, besides some 500,000 more Ruthenians, who 
Ukrainian origin, from Hungary, Bukowina, and other parts 
of Austria I know I speak the true sentiment of my people in ex- 
pressing our warmest appreciation of your efforts in their behalf. 
fhese people deeply sympathize with their afflicted brothers, but have 
been unable to render them much practical assistance in their great 
misfortunes and terrible sufferings. Millions of our people in Galicia 
have been deprived of all thelr property and belongings and are in 
actual need of the necessaries of life. In Galicia alone, prior to the 
war, there was a Ruthenian population of some 4,000,000. At least 
1,000,000 of these former inhabitants have been driven out of their 


country through the scourge of war, and are wandering without home 
or friends through other parts of the Austrian Empire. These Ukrain- 
jans seem to have been forgotten, or overlooked, for notwithstanding 
that measures of relief have been undertaken for other nationalities, 
nothing whatever of a systematic, regular character has yet been done 
for them If the President of the United States would designate a 
day 
Amerléa out of its great, generous heart would respond nobly. 


for the collection of funds to relieve their destitution I feel that 
May I, 
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therefore, supplement the request of my counsel, Mr. Kearns, that you 
stand sponsor for a resolution requesting the President so to act? 

With sentiments of deep respect, I am, 

Very sincerely, yours, 
P. PONIATISHIN, Administrator. 

On January 3, 1917, Very Rev. P. Poniatishin, with his 
counsel, came to Washington with reference to this measure and 
enlisted my interest more thoroughly. On January 23, 1917, 
they visited the Capitol again, and on January 24, 1917, the 
resolution was introduced in this House and simultaneously 
in the Senate. Senator Huenes of New Jersey stood sponsor 
for it in the other House, and the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations reported it with unanimous approval. It passed the 
Senate and has now been substituted on the House calendar 
for my measure. It appeals to the humanitarian instinct of 
every Member of this House. It breathes the spirit of a broad 
charity, The great American heart will unquestionably respond 
with a warm and generous sympathy, and prompt the citizens 
of our country, irrespective of racial origin, to aid materially 
millions of their fellow human beings whose sufferings are 
simply incredible and who are unable to help themselves. 

Probably no section in all war-stricken Europe has undergone 
so terrible an affliction as has the country inhabited by the 
Ruthenians in eastern Galicia and the northwestern part of 
Bukowina. Before the war, in Galicia alone there dwelt 
4,000,000 of these people. Their country has been so terribly 
ravaged by war that it may be regarded as almost irretrievably 
ruined, for its people are scattered and hundreds of thousands 
of them are to-day homeless and lack the very necessaries of 
life. College professors, clergymen, lawyers, doctors, and mer- 
chants have been deprived of their all and their families reduced 
to destitution, and compelled actually to beg for bread. They 
lack necessary clothing to protect them against the cold of an 
Austrian winter, and many of them, according to reliable re- 
ports, are absolutely without shoes and stockings. Their coun- 
try has been overrun and raked fore and aft by the most ter- 
rible war ever known, not only three or four times in general 
military movements, but by innumerable deadly and devastat- 
ing minor skirmishes, entailing vast suffering and destitution. 
Since the taking of Lemberg and its recapture, and both prior 
to and since the siege and fall of Przemysl, there has been an 
uninterrupted, desolating warfare raging throughout this region, 
which has told most terribly upon the Ruthenian population. 

No contributions or measures of relief collected or intended 
for the other war sufferers ever reach these Ruthenians. 
Theirs is a typical instance of a people who have been actually 
submerged; they are, in fact, a forgotten race, and yet these 
Ukrainians constitute a nation just as clearly and sharply de- 
fined as do the Poles, the Russians, or the Bulgarians. There 
are few people who understand that the Russian tongue is a 
language as foreign to a Ruthenian as French is to an Italian. 
Unfortunately these people and their country are little known 


either in Europe or America, although they have existed for 
centuries as a distinct race and nation, while their ancient 
capital of Kiev, on the river Dneiper, rivaled at one time 


in wealth and magnificence the capital of the Eastern Roman 
Empire, but that was before it was pillaged and destroyed by 
the Muscovites. 

The Ukraine covers about 328,185 square miles, and its ter- 
ritory is therefore one and one-half times as large as the pres- 
ent-day Germany. In eastern Galicia, the northwest of Buko- 
wina, and the northeast of Hungary there is a Ruthenian popu- 
lation of 4,200,000 souls, or rather there was such a population 
there before the war hegan, while the Ruthenian race, popu- 
lating the Ukraine, numbers, or rather did number prior to the 
war, nearly 40,000,000 souls. Millions of them have been siain, 
maimed, crippled, and irreparably ruined by the belligerents 
on both sides, and no hand has been raised as yet in any reguler 


or systematic way to relieve the distress of this particular 
people, 
The first Ukrainian immigrants came to America about 40 


Many of them came here to better their economic 
some of them fled before the political and religious 
persecution. This tide of immigration has immensely increased 
in late years, and continued until the war began. At present 
there are a million Ukrainians in the United States, and 200,000 
in Canada. In Canada they are mostly farmers, having settled 
in the great wheat-producing Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta. In the United States they are laborers, 
miners, farmers, skilled workmen, and business men.e The 
conditions in America from the very beginning favored the de- 
velopment of the Ukrainian immigrant. The man that under 
the oppressive circumstances in the old country seemed doomed 
to eternal dependence had here in America a chance. As it is 
usually the case with all the Slavonic immigrants, the Ukrain- 


years ago. 
conditions ; 
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jians settled in large colonies in different industrial centers. 
Having provided homes for their families, their next endeavor 
was to provide for their own spiritual needs, and on this they 
never spare money and sacrifice. So the churches were built, 
beneficial and educational organizations were founded, econom- 
ical, cooperative institutions were started, and many Ukrainian 
papers founded. The Ukrainians are very much interested in 
all these institutions, and it is considered as a national duty to 
be the member of at least one of them. Usually at the churches 
parochial schools are organized, for the purpose of teaching the 
children the Ukrainian language as well as the principles upon 
which the American civilization is built. The Ukrainians have 
a full confidence in the American schools, and are eager to send 
their children there. 
CONCLUSION, 

Now. however, that the terrible plight of these people, who 
were almost a forgotten race, has been brought to the attention 
of the American Congress, and that the American President has 
raised his voice in behalf of the submerged peoples of the world, 
a glimmer of hope has even come to the Ruthenians, who were 
well-nigh on the brink of despair—in fact, who were actually in 
despair—of their receiving some temporary provisional relief. 
Therefore, may they hopefully look forward to some ameliora- 
tion of their present condition of misery and wretchedness. 
Hence, Mr. Speaker, I bespeak for this resolution the unanimous 
vote of the House. In this appeal I am joined by my colleague, 
Mr. Farr, of Pennsylvania, who has enthusiastically supported 
and aided me in all my endeavors to have this resolution en- 
acted. 





Maj. Gen. George Armstrong Custer. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
OF OHIO, 


In toe Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 26, 1917. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of 
the liberatity of general debate, I desire to submit a few ob- 
servations on the life and character and my efforts in Congress 
to secure the erection of a suitable memorial to the memory of 
Mai. Gen. George Armstrong Custer, a native of my home county 
and district, from which he was appointed to West Point by my 
predecessor, Hon. John A. Bingham, one of the civic pillars of 
Lincoln’s administration, and who, with Secretary of War Stan- 
ton, also a native of my district and before his appointment as 
a member of Buchanan’s Cabinet prosecuting attorney and a 
resident of my home town, gave to the great President steadi- 
ness of purpose and stern resolve to finish the task before him 
when sentimental pacifists during the Civil War urged upon him 
peace without victory, always a dangerous thought in war if 
there be basic principles of right involved. 

Gen. Custer was barely 25 years of age when the Civil War 
closed, and considering his youth was perhaps the highest rank- 
ing oflicer in either army. At Appomattox he lead the advance 
column of Gen. Grant and was first to sight the white flag of 
Lee’s army raised as a token of approaching military exhaus 
tion. He remained in attendance on the two rival com- 
manders during the negotiations which followed, resulting in 
peace with honor to both armies, although an acknowledged vic- 
tory for the Union forces. It was the end of the war; it her- 
alded a reunion of the States, in fact and in sentiment, North 
and South. 

It was the greatest epoch-marking period in American annals. 
Gen. Custer, loyal to his oath and the Government that educated 
him, chose to remain in its service, and did not, as many of his 
companions in arms did, follow the lure of civie honors, then 
easily wthin his reach. He went bravely to the frontier and, 
with all the enthusiasm of his nature, supplementing his Civil 
War experience and his West Point education, engaged in the 
fierce struggle then at its height between civilization and sav- 
agery until his death, in June, 1876, when a climax was reached 
and .the Custer startled the whole civilized world. 
Although a seeming victory for savagery, Custer's entire com- 
mand being annihilated, it really marked the beginning of the 
end of savage warfare in America. It aroused the latent 
forces of civilization that, relentlessly and speedily, the red 
man was hunted to his lair and Indian warfare in the United 
States became a matter only of history. 


close 
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The tragedy of the Custer massacre, like the surrender at 
Appomattox, marks an epoch-making period in the life of the 
Nation. 

When I came to Congress, in 1909, I was familiar with the 
successes and tragedies of Gen. Custer’s life, the pathos of his 
pitiless but heroic death, and, finding on investigation at Wash- 
ington that the Government he had so faithfully served had 
neglected to recognize by monument or otherwise his distin- 
guished services in the Civil War or his sacrificial offering to 
civilization, I early resolved to introduce a bill to erect a modest 
monument to his memory here in Washington, 
costly memorials had already been built to the 
national heroes. 

The amount asked was small—$25,000—and, confidently rely- 
ing upon the generosity and patriotism of Congress, I had my 
bill referred to the Library Committee, a committee composed 
of men of intelligence and lofty ideals, who, I felt sure, would 
appreciate an opportunity to thus honor one of the 
most worthy heroes. 

tut time passed and I heard nothing from the committee. 
Reluctantly I began to realize that a change in public sentiment 
had come to the National Capital since my hero led the grand 
review along Pennsylvania Avenue in 1865. Anxiously, by 
letter to the chairman and otherwise, I began to urge considera- 
tion of my bill, but the committee doors remained absolutely 
closed. I was never given opportunity to present its merits 
A clerk in the anteroom was prolific in promises, but no report 
of any kind on the bill was ever made to the House, 

I was not a Member of the Sixty-second or Sixty-third Con 
gress, and my successor, a young man, possibly lacking senti- 
ment as he did comradeship with the heroes of the Civil War, 
chose not to revive the subject. At any rate, all efforts to do 
honor to this knightly hero, this sacrificial offering of *civiliza- 
tion to frontier savagery, ended with my services in the Sixty- 
first Congress. 

But the currents of Ohio politics are uncertain, and in 1914 
I found myself coming back to this Congress without any loss 
of comradeship or sentiment on my part for the war heroes of 
the sixties, and almost my first bill offered. was a renewal of 
my efforts to obtain just recognition from Congress of Gen. 
Custer’s distinguished services, this time in a Congress of Cus- 
ter’s own political faith and with a President in agreement 
with it. 

Sensible, however, of what seemed to be a change in publie 
sentiment in Washington City since that greatest of all days in 
the history of the Nation, when the volunteer legions of Grant 
and Sherman, Sheridan and Hancock, sturdy veterans, their 
in review before the President, 
anxious only to lay down their arms and return to the peaceful 


where many 
memory of 


country’s 


pursuits of private life; and, thinking as I did, that possibly this 
change of sentiment might have to some extent influenced the 
Commission on Fine Arts, which assumes, by its advice, to 


control the placing of monuments at the National Capital, not 
to encourage any further monuments therein of this kind, I 
thought it better to provide for the placing of the memorial I 
contemplated where there would be no divided 
where it would certainly be appreciated, at the birthplace of 
Gen. Custer, in the picturesque village of New Rumley, Ohio 
on a hilltop, possibly the highest point in the State, and over- 


Oo sentiments, 


looking scenic environments and beauty rivaling any to be 
found in the Alps. 

My bill read as follows: 

A bill to provide for the erection of a statue to Maj. Gen. Geo Ar! 
strong Custer at his birthplace in New Rumley, Ohio. 

Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is het ib 
authorized and directed to erect at such suitable point as may be s 
lected by him at New Rumley, Ohio, the birthplace of Maj. Gen. George 
Armstrong Custer, a suitable statue or monument to his memor 

Sec. 2. That to provide for the expenses thereof there is hereby ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise app: i- 


i 


ated, the sum of $50,000. 

It was introduced December 14, 1915, and referred to the 
mittee on the same day. I waited hopeful! 
of the committee until it 
meeting days. when, fearing my bill 


eCom- 
y, without making 
had passed five r 
was to be 


egular 


again quietly 





pigeonholed, I prepared a statement of facts which, with a let- 
ter asking consideration, I sent to the committee. They w 
follows: 
JAN \ ; io 
Ifon, JAMES L, SLAYDEN, 
Chairman Committee on the Library 
House of Represe ' 1 hington. D. ¢ 
My Dean Mr, Staypen: I itrod i and 
your committee H. R. 4688, ai nz t erection o mod 
to Maj. Gen, George Armstrong s birthy » N I 
Ohio Gen. Custer is not only one of tl most distin shed Nort ro 
officers in the War between the Stat but he was tl rmmanding offi 
cer in 1876 at the Custer Indian mass nd f nds think y 
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due, at this late date, that some recognition of this character should be 
given him by the Government. 

I have prepared and am sending you herewith a statement of facts rela- 
to the merits of this bill, which I should appreciate if you would 
read and call the attention of the other members of your committee to. 
it presents in a weak way the full merits of this bill, but I would also 
appreciate an opportunity of appearing at a convenient time before your 
committee further to explain. 
thanking you in advance for any courtesy you may be able to show 

n this matter, I am, 

Very sincerely, yours, 





D. A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
Member of Congress, Lighteenth Ghio District. 


STATEMENT OF HON. D. A. HOLLINGSWORTH, OF OHIO, IN SUPPORT OF BILL 
rO ERECT MONUMENT TO MAJ. GEN. GEORGE ARMSTRONG CUSTER AT HIS 
BIRTHPLACE IN NEW RUMLEY, OHIO, 

George Armstrong Custer was, at the outbreak of the War between 


the States, in 18G1, an undergraduate at West Point Military Academy, 
but, following a youthful impulse and firm conviction of duty, he im- 
mediately entered the Federal Army and served with: distinguished 
gallantry until the close of the war, when, at the early age of 2 


25, 
aving risen to the rank of major general of Cavalry, he led the final 





charge at Appomattox, meeting on the way, happily for our beloved 
land, the white flag of Lee’s army, 
tie remained in close attendance upon Grant and Lee until the final 


peace stipulations were signed by the two chieftains. 


(yen. Sheridan, his immediate superior, said of him at the time that 





he was “the greatest Cavalry general of ancient or modern times.”’ 

fie was born at New Rumiey, Harrison County, Ohio, of Democratic 
parentage, but was appointed to West Point on merit by a former 
Kepublican Congressman from my district, Hon. John A. Bingham. 
llis standing and grades after entering the Government school were 
practically perfect, but his patriotic spirit would not permit him to 
remain longer in training when his country, as he believed, called 
him to active service. 

A soldier by nature, instinct, and training, he did not, after the 
war, like many others of both armies, seek civic and political honors, 
which at that time came easily to deserving ex-soldiers. Had he 
done so, a Custer Square or a magnificent monument of bronze or 
marble here at the National Capital, instead of blankness everywhere, 
might have borne mute testimony to his sterling qualities as a military 
lender of distinction 

ihe Government he served so well on the tented field could never 
have been guilty of such ingratitude toward him had he sought the 
imelight of civic renown, as did many of his comrades whose names 
and fame are now perpetuated in the monumental shafts and sculp 
tured marble of the most magnificent capital city of the world. 

This is not all On the 25th day of June, 1876, Gen. Custer, still an 
officer in the United States Army, in command of an inadequate Cavalry 
for was surrounded in the “ bad lands” of the frontier by a horde 
of savage Indians, and, resisting to the death like brave men, he and 
his troopers, numbering 254, were brutally massacred. With him 
perished two brothers and one brother-in-law. Not a soul of his com 
mand escaped except a friendly Indian scout. 

It proved, however, fortunately for American civilization, the begin- 
ning of the end of savage warfare on our frontier. It attracted the 
attention of the Government to a most serious condition of life In 
sparsely settled regions of the West, and hostile savages were soon 


hunted down and destroyed, while the peaceably inclined tribes were in 
adopted as wards of the Nation to be cared for, as they still are. 


a sens¢ 


Arain, in death as in life, at Appomattox he proved himself a hero 
of marked and intrepid courage. 

Gen, Custer was net a member of any of the exclusive Army so- 
cieties organized among officers during and since the war, and hence 
these societies have not, as they have with their own distinguished 
inembers, undertaken to erect any monument to his memory. 

At the grand review in Washington, in 1865, Gen. Custer with his 
ommand was given the position of honor, the right of the line, and 


head of the 
whom knew that he had fairly and rightfully won it by 
and heroic bearing throughout the war and at the closing 
the mighty struggle between the sections, 
Essentially a soldier like his chief, Gen. 
Lee, Custer was also like them a man of peace. 
“Let us have peace,’ rang out no clearer on that historic occasion at 
\ppomattox than did Custer’s words along the same line on the same 
day in an address to his brave troopers announcing the near approach 


column of 200,000 veterans fresh from Appomattox, all of 
his gallantry 
scenes of 


rival, Gen, 
famous werds, 


Grant, and hi: 


Grant's 


ol peace, 
Let me quote it in part: 
HIRADQUARTERS THIRD CAVALRY DIVISION, 
ippomattoxr Court Housc, Va., April 9, 1865. 
SOLDIERS OF THE THirnp Division: With profound gratitude teward 
the God of Battles, the commanding general avails himself of this, his 


first, opportunity te express to you his admiration of the heroic manner 


n which you bave passed through the series of battles which to-day 
esulted in the surrender of the enemy’s entire army. 
The record established by your indomitable courage is unparalleled in 


the annals of the war. Your prowess has won for you even the respect 
and admiration of your enemy 

You have never lost a gun, never lost a color, and have never been 
defeated 

fhe near approach of peace renders it improbable that you will again 


be called upon to undergo the fatigues of the toilsome march or the 
exposures of the battle field, but should the assistance of keen blades 
wielded by your sturdy arms be required to hasten the coming of that 


glorious peace for which you have been so long contending, the general 
commanding proudly confident that, in the future in the past, 
every demand will be met with a hearty and willing response. 

Let us hope that our work is done and that, blessed with the comforts 


is as 


of peace, we may soon be permitted to enjoy the pleasures of home and 
friends, 

lor our comrades who have fallen let us ever cherish a grateful re- 
membrance, To the wounded and those who languish in Southern 


prisons let our heartfelt sympathy be tendered. 

\nd now, speaking for myself alone, when the war is ended and the 
task of the historian begins, when those deeds of daring which have 
rendered the name and fame of the Third Cavalry Division imperish- 
able are inscribed upon the bright pages of our country’s history, I 
only ask my name be written as that of the commander of the Third 
Cavalry Division. 

G. A, CustTER, Brevet Major General. 
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Heroic and modest, he was not thinking or looking forward to monu- 
mental fame. He was content that history only should record his 
deeds. The tragic massacre of 1876, which rendered his name immor- 
tal, was in the future. 

Of his immediate family friends, only one remains whose heart 
would be made glad by this delayed recognition. <A faithful widow in 
her loneliness, as the evening shadews gather, still steadfastly cherishes 
with all the loving intensity of youth the memory of her soldier husband 
who died, some 40 years ago, a martyr, if there ever was one, to his 
country and to civilization. A personal letter of appreciation is my 
warrant for assuring the committee that the passage of this bill by 
Congress would be highly gratifying to her. It would also be regarded 
by a happily reunited country, 50 years after the last hostile shot was 
fired in the dreadful war drama of the sixties, and after all the depart- 
ments of the Government, politically speaking, have undergone a change, 
for this Congress to thus honor a worthy soldier of the Northland whose 
command, April 9, 1865, on the last real battle line between the con- 
tending armies, received, modestly and without unseemly exultation, the 
white token, supposed to indicate approaching military exhaustion, from 
Gen. Lee, the greatest chieftain of the South, still its idol, and car- 
ried it between the lines to the commanding general of the northern 
Army, Gen. Grant, still believed to be the greatest military figure in 
American history. 

It would be an honor both 
lost at Appomattox. 


I could not do more. Anxiously I waited, but weeks leneth- 
ened into months and months into a year or more without a 
word of information being vouchsafed by the committee. 

Finally, with the near approach of adjournment and the 
crowding of the calendar with vitally important administration 
measures, I wrote a note of inquiry to the chairman, which he 
was good enough to answer promptly, but clearly indicating 
that I was doomed to another disappointment. 

My note and the answer follow: 


to the men who won and the men who 


JANUARY 23, 1917. 


Hon. JAMES TL. SLAYDEN, 
Chairman Committee on the Library, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Drar Mr. SLAYDEN: Recalling that in January, 1916, soon after 
the meeting of the Sixty-fourth Congress, I introduced and had re- 
ferred to the Library Committee H. R. 4688, to authorize the erection 


of a modest monument to the memory of Maj. Gen. George Armstrong 
Custer, and, although I filed with it a written brief, I also requested, 
by letter and otherwise, the privilege of appearing before the commit- 
tee, at its convenience, in further support of the measure; and, not 
having been given such opportunity and no action having been taken 


by the committee, 1 presume I may as well conclude, with the near 
approach of the close of Congress, favorable action need no longer be 
expected by me. 

I should, however, Mr. SLAYDEN, appreciate it if you would have a 


report of some kind made to the House, so that the attitude of the com- 
mittee may be known to the friends and supporters of the bill, and thus 


relieve me of seeming neglect of a proposition which I deem very 
worthy. , { . 
Thanking you in advance for any consideration you or your com- 


mittee may give the subject, I am, 
Very truly, yours, 
D. A. HOLIANGS WORTH, 
Member of Congress, Bighteenth District, Olio. 


COMMITTEE ON 
Washington, D. 


THE LIBRARY, 
C., January 24, 1917. 
D. A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mr. Houiinagswortu: I have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of your favor of the 23d instant with regard to the bill intro- 
duced by you to provide for the erection of a monument te Maj. Gen. 
George A, Custer at New Rumley, Ohio. 

I regret exceedingly that circumstances have prevented fayorable ac- 


Hon. 


tion on the bill in which you are interested, but you may be assured 
there has been no discrimination against the measure. 
During the six years I have been chairman of the Committee on the 


Library the necessity for economy has been urged upon the committee, 
and repeatedly we have been asked not to report bills carrying ap 
propriations if it could be avoided. 

Consequently we have had to defer favorable consideration of many 
worthy projects, and in six years there have been reported from this 
committee but two bills carrying appropriations, one for $7,500 and the 
other $35,000. 

At the beginning of this session I received a letter from the Speaker 
of the House, from which I quote: 

In view of the enormous expenses of the Government and the cer- 


tainty of a great deficit, I take the liberty of suggesting to you as 
chairman of the Committee on the Library that it would, in my judg- 
ment, be well to refuse to entertain the idea of reporting bills that 


involve an expense on the Treasury for the procurement of ornaments 
and luxuries. Such things can very well wait until we can better 
afford to make such investments.” 


We have more than a hundred bills pending before the commiitee 
seeking to provide money for the erection of monuments, memorials, etc. 
Under the circumstances | do not believe the committee will report 


favorably any one ef them 
When you filed your statement concerning the Custer monument with 
the committee last January I called it to the attention of the members, 
and I shall be glad to arrange a hearing for you. I have not previ- 
ously done so for the reason that I thought you would not care to 
have the hearing at a time when it was improbable the measure would 
receive consideration. 
It has not been due to lack of diligence on your part 
has not been reported. 
Yours, most truly, JAMES L. SLaYDEN, Chairman, 


The courtesy of this answer challenged my admiration, but 
when, a few days afterwards—February 9—I read in the Wash- 


that the bill 


ington Post a report of an address made the evening before by 
the honorable gentleman to the Washington Society of Fine Arts 
I quote one bsief paragraph which, 


all my hopes vanished. 
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possibly erroneously, may be thought to have a slight personal 
tinge : 

As soon as 2 national hero dies there is always some one who runs 
to Congress for an appropriation for a metmorial. Why, this city is 
crowded now with statues, figures, and monuments to the memory of 
our heroes. We should wait. 

Gen. Custer’s admirers have waited already over 40 years 
since his death to secure national recognition of his services 
and sacrifices. 

Note also the quotation in this letter to the chairman. 
bills for “ornaments vr luxuries’ to be reported. Shades of 
the Washington Monument, piercing the sky in majestic 
grandeur as « memorial to the memory of the Father of our 
Oountry, has sentiment for the Nation’s herees become ex- 
tinct? Are patriotic memories hereafter to be wholly ignored? 
Have commercialism and modern art societies crushed out na- 
tional ideals and sentiment among the people? Is the erection 
of a modest memorial by the Government he served and for 
which he died to the memory of a neglected hero of the type of 
Gen. Custer to be classed simply as an “ ornament or luxury ” 
for the living? Is there a time limit fixed on national gratitude? 

I refuse, Mr. Speaker, to believe such an atrocious libel on 
American patriotism. It is inconceivable. 

I have mentioned a possible change in public sentiment as 
having taken place at the National Capital since 1865, when 
Gen. Custer, with dusty uniform but every inch a soldier, rode 
down Pennsylvanian Avenue the cynosure of a grateful citizen- 
ship, leading the victorious forces of the Union in review before 
the President, and the thought occurs that perhaps my mention 
of this change may call for or at least justify a brief reference 
to details. 

Historic comparisons if truthful are instructive and ought not 
to be regarded as offensive. It is nether pleasant nor profit- 
able to stir, or be charged with stirring, the embers of an em- 
bittered past. Generally, in all contests, there is some fault on 
both sides and forbearance is a real virtue. 

sefore the Civil War Washington was distinctively a southern 
city in sentiment and controlling influences, and this fact, to 
northern minds, seemed to be emphasized in many objectionable 
Ways not now to be referred to except by students of history. 
During and after the war there was a change in this respect 
and northern control replaced southern sentiment, except in 
the self-satisfied exclusive circles of ancient lineage, found in 
all cities except in a few progressive ones where old family 
distinctions are not regarded. 

lew excesses marked this period of change, and even in the 
supreme hour of victory for the Union cause exultation was 
avoided and no attempts were made to humiliate those in the 
city who had in quiet seclusion nursed a vain hope of victory 
for their friends of the Southland. 

The seasoned veterans of the North, chastened by thoughts 
of the awful carnage they had witnessed, marehed quietly 
in review down Pennsylvania Avenue thinking only of home 
and muster out when they would become again a part of the 
great civic citizenship of the Republic they had saved from 
destruction. Few unpleasant reminders of the war were left 
behind. No are de triumph was permitted to span any of the 
magnificent avenues of the National Capital. No picture cut 
or carving was allowed to be placed in the Capitol Building to 
remind anyone of Vicksburg or Appomattox, of Sherman’s 
march to the sea or the capture of Richmond. The dominant 
clement of the Government was thoughtful and considerate of 
the vanquished ; the right hand of fellowship and forgetfulness 
was freely extended after the tragic furling of the stars and 
bars at Appomattox. 

The pact of peace between Grant and Lee has been kept 
inviolate in spirit and in fact, and is still held sacred by the 
Northland. 

Sut, presto change. Beginning with the early deflection of 
President Johnson, a quiet, peaceful, persistent, but perfectly 
legal prosouthern agitation was instituted, resulting finally in 
the conditions we have to-day at Washington, aptly called by 
some the “southern restoration,” something like the restora- 
tion of monarchy in England after the republican virtues of 
Cromwell were forgotten. Ante bellum emblems reappeared, 
ante bellum sentiment and ante bellum dominance gradually 
replaced the public sentiment of the war period and became 
as pronounced, although not so tragic, as in the dark days 
which led up to the Civil War when personal violence some- 
times took the place of rational argument. 

As suggestive of the high points of expectation in this south- 
ern renaissance, from the viewpoint of its friends, I beg to 
quote the words of an honorable Member of this House in a 
speech recently delivered at one of the numerous Confederate 
centers in this city and by unanimous consent printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


No 


The occasion was the joint anniversary of the births of 
Robert BE. Lee and Stonewall Jackson, “ whose names,” said the 
speaker, “ represent a glory, and whose deeds have illumined a 
cause with a radiance which shall never die.” 

Further quoting: 

It was their own mighty spirit communicated to the Army of North. 
ern Virginia which made it invincible upon any field of equal combat 
and gave it immortal renown. 

Their last resting place will be found in every 
heroism has a home. 

During the entire Civil War the courage and sincerity of the Coen 
federate soldier was never questioned by his brave opponents on the 
battle field. The ability of Lee, of Jackson, and other great leaders of 
the South was never questioned or minimized. But the culmination 
of fraternal feeling between all classes of citizens of this great land 
of ours has been reserved for the year of 1917, when the survivors of 
Confederate veterans, in response to the recognized wish of our whole 
country, and it might with truth be said its invitation, will meet im 
reunion in this beautiful and attractive Capital in June next The man 
from Maine shall meet in friendly intercourse the man from North 
Carolina; the man from Minnesota shall rejoice with the man from 
Mississippi. From ocean to ocean will be gathered together those who 
will share in the enjoyment of this auspicious and delightful occasion 

Beautiful thought; happy inspiration. In the unique but ex- 
pressive language of our good friend from Texas, I feel like 
Saying amen. 

Yes; men of the Northland come to Washington in June, not 
as you came in the sixties, but as friends in the spirit of joint 
reunion suggested by this eloquent eulogist of Lee and Jackson. 
It is staged by Confederate enthusiasm, and by a resolution and 
appropriation of this Congress, for an epoch-marking period in 
American history; it is to mark the final renaissance of the 
“good old days before the war.” You will be royally enter- 
tained, and in return courtesy requires that you overlook any 
regrettable changes which have taken place in the National 
Capital during the last half century. 

Only one suggestion have I to make to the survivors of the 
Northern Army, and this I trust may not be regarded as out of 
harmony with the high points of expectancy in Maj. Srep man’s 
address : 

To the gray-haired veterans who followed Gen. Custer in their 
youth and were with him in the last charge at Appomattox and 


land where patriotic 


know how richly he deserves the gratitude of the Republic, I 
suggest that you ask the managers of this reunion why no 


memorial or other recognition of the services and sacrifices of 
Gen. Custer appears among the many “statues, figures, and 
monuments to the memory of our heroes,” with which, accord- 
ing to Chairman SraybeEN, the city is crowded. The answer, ten 
chances to one, will be a blank stare and an inquiry as to who 
Custer was. Do not appear shocked at this, for it is only in 
keeping with the action of this Congress in denying him a mite 
of just recognition. 

You men who followed Grant from Donelson to Vicksburg 
and from Vicksburg through the Wilderness to Appomattox, ask 


‘ 


to be directed to his monument, and you will find near but off 
a short distance from the base of Capitol Hill an unfinished 
foundation commenced many years ago, with only a few mean- 


ingless pedestals thereon, but nothing to remind you that it is 
intended site for a memorial to the great commander of 
the Union forces, and no one will be found to tell you how many 
years this unfinished foundation has remained in its present 
condition, a disgrace to the Nation whose armies he led to 
victory and of which he was twice elected President 

Go out to Arlington, a place peculiarly sacred to Union sol- 
diers, over 35,000 of whom lie buried there, many them in 
unmarked graves, and where you have been told the Government 
has provided a holy sanctuary or exclusive place, as it were, for 
an annual display of patriotic sentiment by those who delight 
to remember and honer the Union dead of the Republic, and 
you will also find, recently erected on the same grounds, another 
shrine, in size and magnificence excelling all others, a veritable 
Confederate center for rival displays of Confederate sentiment. 
Do not criticize; times have changed. 

Go to the Capitel Building and examine the re 
present Congress and you will find many things of which you 
read little in the public newspapers. You will learn that there 
are now pending measures to annul the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution, vital questions 
supposed to have been settled by the war; bills to grant pensions 
to Confederate soldiers at a higher average rate than now paid 
to Union soldiers, and many other measures calculated to make 
good to the Southland the damages you are still believed to have 
ruthlessly caused in the sixties. Peer a little further into the 
record and see how complacent Congress has been toward this 
sentiment in fixing a special date for the delivery of enthusiastic 
eulogies on the life and character of Jefferson Davis 

If, after this, a lingering doubt remairs of this 


as a 


ol 


ords of this 


so-called 


southern restoration, go into Statuary Hall and you will find a 
bronze statue of Grant’s famous rival at Appomattox, in full 
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Confederate uniform, garlanded and decked with flowers, the 


ost conspicuous figure ina group of 100 or more of the Nation’s 
distinguished notables who have added renown to the Republic 
in both civil and military life. 

Maj. STEDMAN and I each saw this heroic bronze figure of the 


Southland in life, on the battle field, but from different angles, 
and, in all viewpoint an officer in the Con- 
federate Army being better than mine as a private soldier on 
the other side, I leave solely to him the pleasing task of eulogy. 

But, comrades, after cordial greetings and happy exchanges of 
reminescence shall have brought the reunion to a close, and you 
get back home in the Northland, ask yourselves in all seriousness 
whether the changes of a half century which you have witnessed 
in Washington do not in fact justify all that has been said of 
southern renaissance and the restoration of southern ideals and 
sentiment at the National Capital. 

Yes, Union veterans of the Northland, especially those who 
were at the grand review in 1865, come to Washington again in 
June, 1917, and hear the jubilee notes of rejoicing, pitched on a 
high scale but attuned, as explained Dy Maj. STEDMAN to strike 
a chord of harmony reaching from ocean to ocean and in sweet- 
est accents acclaiming the beauties of a new day for the South- 
land. 

It may not be epoch-marking, but it will certainly be a day 
long to be remembered. 

Meantime, in taking leave for the present of my efforts to 
secure from the Government proper recognition and a modest 
memorial to the memory of Maj. Gen. George Armstrong Custer, 
hero and martyr, I repeat, as in my statement to the commit- 
tee, If this Democratic Congress were to do him this simple act 
of justice it would be an honor both to the men who won and 
the men who lost at Appomattox. 

It would also be a valued guaranty, a patriotic inducement 
to the men now asked to join the big preparedness armies of 
which we hear more loud talk than we see of actual enlistments, 
to know that they would not be fofgotien or their memories 
be neglected by the Government if they should come home after 
the battle laden with laurels of victory and honor for their 
country. 

Justice, honor, and gratitude are as essential to the well- 
being of a republic as they are to individual good citizenship ; 
without these high ideals patrotism weakens, volunteer enlist- 
ments lag when most needed, and the Government is forced 
to resort to arbitrary methods of forcing men to join the colors, 
conditions in which history admonishes freemen to beware of 
the man on horseback. 


kindness, his as 





Opposition to Borland Amendment. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 


Ok SACHUSETTS, 


In tune House or REepresEnTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 27, 1917. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, the futility of passing the 
Borland amendment appropriating $400,000 to be expended by 
the Federal Trade Commission for the purpose of a so-called 
investigation into the high cost of living is well borne out by 
the examples we have of investigations now in progress. The 
price of gasoline has, I believe, been under a so-called investi- 
gation by that commission for a somewhat indefinite period. 
With what result? It is practically at top-notch price to the 
consumer to-day. The coal situation has likewise been under 
investigation for a lengthy period. A resolution was adopted 
by the Senate on June 22, 1916, and a similar resolution was 
adopted by the House on August 18, 1916. What is the present 
Status? Coal never was as high, except for a brief period dur- 
ing the great strike in New England and, I believe, elsewhere, 
as to-day. I happened to become inquisitive as to what was 
being done, and introduced a privileged resolution of inquiry, 
but have finally given up as hopeless securing any informa- 
tion at the present time that would be of any benefit to a poor 
coal consumer, <A letter from the secretary of the Federal 
Trade Commission, under date of February 8, 1917, shows the 
progress that has been made along this line: 

The commission has for some time been engaged on an investigation 
of the anthracite industry under Senator Hirencock’s resolution, 8. 


Res. 217, and of the bituminous under Representative RAINEY’s reso- 
Jution, H. Res, 352. Work on the anthracite investigation under the 
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| the field work having been completed and the results now being 








—— 


Hitchcock resolution has been extended by the commission to cover the 
abnormal fall and winter prices that have developed since the date of 
that resolution. This work on anthracite is being pushed energetically, 
compiled 
with all possible speed in the office. The first, second, and third ques- 
tions of your resolution, so far as concerns anthracite, will be covered 
in the commission's report. However, the third question, which relates 
to car shortage, is within the remedial jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and that body has already taken action, as set 
oes - Interstate Commerce Commission docket 9284, decided January 
8, 1917. 7 


As regards bituminous coal the commission has been compelled to 
delay somewhat the investigation in order to push the anthracite work, 
because the staff was not large enough to pursue both investigations 
actively at the same time. Very soon it is expected that a number of 
men now engaged on anthracite can be detailed to bituminous, and the 
investigation carried on as rapidly as possible. The bituminous study 
looks to full ascertainment of economic conditions in that industry and 
to recommendations for economic remedies that will tend to prevent the 
future occurrence of unwarranted price increases. The commission 
could not at the present time make any adequate presentation of facts 
in response to questions 1, 2, and 3 of your resolution. 

With this situation before you, the commission believes that you will 
agree with it that the objects you have in mind in your resolution will 
be attained at the earliest possible date without pressing its adoption, 
and that the adoption of the resolution would be inadvisable under the 
circumstances. 

This letter practically says that “ considerable progress has 
been made” under the Hitchcock resolution in eight months in 
one branch of the coal industry, and practically none in the 
other branch in six months under the Rainey resolution. 

With this record before us of the rate at which information is 
secured by the Federal Trade Commission, the Members can 
draw their own conclusions as to the length of time an inquiry 
will require covering the details of the Borland amendment. The 
people will have starved to death, and the only beneficiaries will 
be the undertakers if we are to await action by this well-paid 
board. 

But the title, “investigation,” sounds well, and no doubt 
there are still plenty of “ deserving Democrats” willing to ac- 
cept their share of $400,000 in the way of remunerative salaries. 
This will be another slice of Democratic patronage and ex- 
travagance to be added by the Democratic apologists to the list 
of so-called “war expenses,” having no bearing whatever on 
the war except as it adds to the taxpayers’ burdens. 

The advocate of this most recent suggestion of an investiga- 
tion states that it will require at least eight months to make 
the inguiry. Should the prices of every known commodity de- 
crease through natural conditions by that time, this result will 
be a more satisfactory one to the people than any paper ex- 
planation the Federal Trade Commission could ever make. 

There are a few very evident facts which we do not need to 
expend $400,000 in discovering. The producer is not the bene- 
factor of the present high prices. The farmer may be receiving 
a slight increase over normal market prices, but there has not 
been nor never will be a time when the farmer will secure any 
adequate proportion of extravagant values. What he sells may 
advance slightly, but what he buys at the same time will ad- 
vance tremendously. 

The greedy hand of monopoly is becoming bolder and more 
grasping every day. There are ample laws to meet this situa- 
tion, but lack of enforcement which no investigation will ever 
improve. The American people have been long-suffering in the 
abuse of monopolies and speculations. I am not a believer in 
governmental ownership, but if the close alliance between coal 
companies and railroads is allowed to continue the people will 
demand relief. Natural resources of the country should not be 
used as means of making the rich richer and the poor poorer 
Abuse of private ownership will eventually force public regu: 
lation of a kind that will regulate the cost to the consumer. 

The past winter in New England and in Massachusetts has 
brought on untold suffering, in spite of plenty of employment. 
It is an established fact that the coal companies have deliber- 
ately broken contracts in order to secure high prices from so- 
called independents who have stood ready to seil the identical 
coal which should have been delivered under contract at a 
much greater profit both to the mining companies and to them- 
selves than would be possible. The coal dealers are as help- 
less in the hands of these grasping monopolists as is the public. 

The condition has been so acute in Massachusetts that Gov. 
McCall appointed a commission which in a very short time was 
able to offer a very suggestive report, from which I quote here- 
with: 

The commission on the cost of living begs to submit the following 
report upon the anthracite-coal situation in the Commonwealth : 

The price of anthracite coal in Boston is now $9.50 a_ton. One year 
ago the price was $8 a ton, and in December, 1914, $7.75 a ton. In 
many other cities and towns in Massachusetts the price is now $12 a 
ton or even higher. The immediate causes for these high prices are 


the increases in the prices charged by the mining comga sie the high 
freight rates on water-borne coal, and the difficulty of securing addi- 
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tional supplies. Underlying these immediate causes are conditions and 
influences which seem to warrant legislative action. 

A serious aspect of the situation is the domination of the anthracite 
coal trade by nine large companies, each of which is closely allled or 
at least in sympathetic operation with the railroad company on whose 
line it is located. These nine large companies produce about 75 per 
cent of the anthracite coal mined in Pennsylvania, the only source 

Although prices charged by these nine companies have been increased 


only 40 cents a ton over the December, 1915, prices, it appears tha 
several of them sell their coal in markets which will best serve the 
revenues of the railroads to which the coal companies are subsidiary. 


In some cases this results in a discrimination against New England 
Two or three of the companies have curtailed their shipments to New 
Wngland during the present year presumably in the interests of the 
railroads that could secure a longer haul and more revenue by «ds 
livering coal elsewhere. This year the demand has been so heay i 
markets which vield more remunerative hauls to the railroads that the 
orders of many Massachusetts retailers haye been only partially Lead 
and a serious shortage has resulted in numerous cities and towns in tl 


Commonwealth. 
In buying coal! from these 


large mining companies a retailer can not 


follow the ordinary business practice of safeguarding himself by con 
tracts These companies do not make any contracts guarantecing d 
livery or price. They ship coal at their own convenience on which: 
orders they choose, to be paid for at the price current on the day of 
shipment. No matter when a retailer orders coal, he can not be sure 
when the coal will delivered or what it will cost him He is at the 


merey of the coal company 


During the last few months some of the mining companies have failed 


to fill any considerable part of their orders from Massachusett 
a result coal retailers have had to pay late-season prices fo 
ordered early and many retailers have been driven to buy coal 
quently of poor quality, at high and perhaps exorbitant premiums 


merchants and brokers representing the small independent coal-mining 
companies. While some of the large companies refuse to fill ot 
from Massachusetts on the ground that no cars are availabl 


ior trans 


portation, there seems to be no serious difficulty im securing cars for 


“premium” coal. So far as the coal retailers are concerned, the high 
prices appear to have brought hardskip rather than prosperity to man) 
of them. 

Because of the conditions here summarized your commission believ 
that it is not only to the interest of the citizens of Massachuse t 
also for the general welfare of large sections of the United States tl 
the production and marketing of anthracite coal should be freed en 
tirely from the control or influence of ‘the railroads that are the initial 
earriers of the coal. The commission believes that the owners 
the anthracite-coal mines has become so concentrated that public inte 
est requires that the sale and distribution of anthracite coal should 
under Federal regulation For this purpose, addition to the exi 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate rat inc 
allot ears to the different mines, some [Federal authority should be | 


given power: (1) To supervise the distribution of loaded coal car 





the return of empty coal cars; (2) to direct the railroads in an 

gency to give the right of way to coal over other merchandise, suc 
stone and lumber, that is not an immediate necessity of life; and (4) to 
fix the maximum price at which anthracite coal may be seld at the 
mines 


After discussing other phases of the situation in Massachu- 
setts and stating “that not only in the interest of the citizens 
of Mussachusetts, but also for the general welfare of large 
tions of the United States, the production and marketing of 
anthracite coal should be freed entirely from the centro! in- 
fluence of the railroads that are the initial carriers of the coal,” 
the commission offers, among others, the following recommenda- 
tions: 


Sev 


or 


(1) We advise that the legislature memorialize Congress in behalf of 
legislation which will give power to the proper Federal authorities 

(2) To separate effectively the anthracite-coal business from con 
trol, direct or indirect, by any railroads. 

(b>) To secure the prompt return of empty coal cars. 

(c) To direct the railroads, in case of emergency, to give the right 
of way to coal over other traffic not involving the immediate necessities 
of life. 

(d) To prevent discrimination in the distribution of coal to different 
markets, 

(ec) To reguinte the prices at which anthracite coal is sold by the 


mining companies or their agents. 

Another great iniquity is speculation in the necessaries of 
life. The gambling spirit of a certain percentage of our people 
will always demand an opportunity to vent itself through Wall 
Street. Speculation in stocks is not apt to seriously hurt any- 
bedy but the speculator. The speculation in grain, as it is so 
extensively indulged in in Chicago and elsewhere, is not only 
likely to injure the speculator but may affect the price of the 
bread of the workingman. I am not in favor of the Borland 
resolution, but if it could offer legislation to prohibit this sort 
of thing it would be money well expended. We all know, how- 
ever, that that is not the kind of a result we will secure. 

‘There is to-day ample coal in the country, both above and 
below ground, but it not to the advantage of the companies 


Is 








to permit it to be readily aecessible to the consumer. There 
is no shortage of foodstuffs, but it is not to the financial ad- 
vantige of those who have control of it to permit it to reach 


the markets and the consumers in sufficient quantities. 
Regulation of thease responsible for such conditions will soon 
be demanded by the people, but the $400,000 so-called “ investi- 
gation 
about. 
A Boston newspaper, The Christian Science Monitor, on Sat- 
urday, Pebruary 24, published a strong editorial on this very 


by the Federal Trade Commission will not bring it 
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subject, which I insert herewith at the conclusion of my re- 
marks : 
THR REAL FOOD FMBARGO 

There is no shortage of foodstuffs or of fuel in tl! United States 
The supply is equal to every demand for home consumption and for 
export This is no mere dogmatic assertion Government reports con 
firm what private investigation has long since established, namely, that 
inadequate distribution, rather than underproduction or overconsump 
tion, is the cause of depleted food and fuel stocks in populous centers 
An important contributory cause of the so-called shortage of food i 
of course, the tying up of commodities in storage warehouses to in ise 
prices, but this : » would be removed by a free flow of transportation 
inadequate distribution makes monopoly possibl Kvery city in t 
East,” says a Washington dispatch purporting to be based upon off i 
lederai information, “so far as known, has plenty of food fur 

ite requirements,” and rising prices can not, it declared be justly 
ttributed to shortage.” 

There is plenty of food in the cow y, but it is largely wnavailabl 
There are practically inexhaustibl res of coal in the country t 
xcep t exorbitant prices, it is ond th ich of the people rhe 
Leiter wheat corner of the winter! LSOS was organized 1 the theory 
that a great shortage in the cereal existed in the Northwes Philip b 
Armour reopened navigation in t tire Lake ind river with the 
result that grain poured into Duluth, Mi ikee, and Chicago in ama 
ing quantities. Only two things wer n ssary to th ease of th 
wheat stored in the barns and small-town elevat« . ime! sura 
of a rdy market and od prices. The West, t Southwe and the 
Northwest are stocked th | kinds of foodstuffs to-day, but there is 
little or no suran oO individ: produce that h an get his 
surpl to the market. The car shortage, annually offered by the rail 
road companie in excuse for their failure to nds ymmModitics 
promptly, and never rrected, has left the average western producer 
with little opportunity of gett the things he has to sell to those who 
wish to buy them in reaso1 le time or at reasona t 

Forty million bushels of grain are reported om Chicago as beit gid 
1» in local elevators, and 7,000,000 bushels additional are in cars, some 
ot which should have been shipped three menths ago Phere is a sta 








ment from the greatest preduce center in the Western Hemisphere that 

Chicago is virtually closed to the farmers of the West.’ 

It ought to be clear enough that the cause of the present se-called 
sodstulf shortage is the failure to bring the farm and the epen irket 
together; this, in turn, enables the food monopolists and manipulators, 
free as they are from wholesome competition, to name their own prices, 
Internal commerce is clogged he flow of foodstuffs and fuel is im 
peded, With bountiful supplies in the Nation a gulf has been created 
between the producer and the consumer, and it is an artificial gulf that 
will probably never spanned until the Government si ypen and 
keep open every possible means of communication, by id Ll wate in 
the country. 

The present transportation and distribution system has been out 


prown. 


The World’s Food Shortage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL C. VAN DYKE, 


OF MINNESOTA 
I > . on . 7 . 
~ THE House or Represenratives, 
Tuesday, February 27, 1917. 

Mr. VAN DYKE Mr. Speaker, the world is faced with a 
shortage in its foed supply iixcept by foed economies unusual 
and in many countries most drastie will the food reserves car- 
ried over from the recent harvests hold out to feed the world’s 
population until next seasen’s crop We have arrived at a 


condition where over half the world meat has become so costly 


a luxury that it is within reach of the comparatively few and 
for them at limited intervals: where bread is issued in ratiens 
fixed by government, and where the general food searcity of 


some of the leading nations of Europe is such that it is a mis 
clemennor punishable by law to peel a vegetable. We have been 
informed by cable that even Great Britain, whose brag has 
always been that her merchant fleet commands the rd 
the markets of the world, has prohibited all public eating places 
from serving any meal of more than two up to 6 
o'clock dinner, and that even the latter ed to 
courses for the most aristocratic diner. 

In addition to the disasters of war, which reduced the 
roductive capacity of one-half the civilized the ham 
of the world have been curtailed by drought, rust, and bli 
‘The International Institute of Agriculture, established at Rome 
ind representing 90 leading nations, including our 
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courses the 


restric three 


is 
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own, 


reports 


wheat production of the principal countries of Europ t 
only 72.5 per cent of last year’s crop; while rye, barley oat 
und corn are all materially below last year’s crop. Me l 
dairy products throughout Europe are to-day classed 
uries; while the shortage of crop moisture which cut down 
cereal production has naturally affected also the production of 


fruit and vegetables. 
The 100,000,000 people who dwell in 
under the flag of our Republic may well « 


peace and prosperity 


ongratulate them- 
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selves that, to the evils of food shortage due to the failure of 
Jupiter Pluvius to properly furnish moisture for the crops, there 
is not added the havoc of war to devastate the fields, decimate 
the toilers, and burden the survivors with war debts and war 
tuxes to Shackle industry even unto unborn generations. sut 
even with the blessings of peace and prosperity, our food sup- 
ply has been so shortened by adverse climatic conditions that 
the facts of food supply, prices, and distribution have become 
a subject of national concern. 

The Department of Agriculture reports that our wheat crop, 
which last year exceeded 1,000,000,000 bushels, has been re- 
duced by the recent harvest to a little over 600,000,000 bushels. 
Last year’s export surplus of 400,000,000 bushels has been prac- 
tically wiped out. The November 1 farm price, which last year 
was 93 cents per bushel, has risen to $1.58, an increase of 65 
cents, and the highest farm price since the establishment of the 
Department of Agriculture, if not in the history of American 
agriculture. 

The damage from black rust to the spring wheat crop alone 
of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Nebraska is esti- 
mated by the Department of Agriculture at 181,000,000 bushels. 
The export surplus of Minnesota and the Dakotas, which last 
year was 240,000,000 bushels, has been cut down to 45,000,000, 
or reduced over 80 per cent. The total wheat export surplus 
of the United States, which in 1915 was 404,000,000 bushels, 
with a five-year previous average of 140,000,000, has been 
reduced, according to the department’s November estimate, to 
9,471,000, which would barely suffice for one week of export 
shipments. In other words, at the present time we hive no 
wheat at all to spare other countries, and must see to it that 
we retain suflicient grain for seeding the next crop. 

The per capita wheat consumption of the United States, as 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture, was 6.55 bushels 
last year, and the 15-year average is a little over 6 bushels for 
each person, But the production in 1916 is given as only 6 
bushels per capita, as against 10 bushels in 1915, 9 bushels in 
1914, and a 15-year average of 8 bushels per capita. Conse- 
quently the disaster to our 1916 wheat crop has cut off our 
usual export surplus of 2 to 4 bushels per capita and reduced 
us to the single duty of providing for our own bread wants 
with practically no balance to ship to the world’s hungry across 
the sea. 

The grain situation would not be so bad did it not extend to 
other cereals than wheat. But, compared with 1915, we have 
also a shortage of nearly 400,000,000 bushels in the corn crop 
over 800,000,000 in oats, over 50,000,000 in barley, with parallel 
reductions in rye, beans, and buckwheat. Potatoes likewise 
show a crop reduction of 70,000,000 bushels, with similar declines 
in practically all vegetable crops, as well as fruit. 

The natural result of this shortage in food production has 
been to raise the farm price of practically every staple crop. 
The farm price of corn, oats, barley, rye, and buckwheat on 
November 1, 1916, ranged 20 per cent to 50 per cent higher than 
in 1915. Wheat on November 1 was about 70 per cent higher 
than on the same date last year, and potatoes were over 100 
per cent higher than a year before and still higher at the 
present time, 

Notwithstanding decreased production and rising prices, how- 
ever, our export of food productions has continued unabated. 
This indicates that however serious may be the conditions of 
food supply and prices on this side of the Atlantic the European 
situation is still more critical. Our exports of foodstuffs, both 
crude and manufactured, for the 10 months ending October last, 
us shown by the Department of Commerce, reached the vast 
total of $866,000,000. This was larger by $10,000,000 than the 
food exports for the corresponding 10 months’ period a year agu, 
when our agricultural production was so heavy. For the full 
calendar year ending December, at the above rate, the food ex- 
ports of 1916 will exceed a round $1,000,000,000. This is double 
the annual average value of food exports for the 15 years, 1900- 
1914, inclusive, and $40,000,000 greater even than the food export 
total for the fiscal year 1915. Part of this increase in value of 
food exports—in fact, a large factor in the valuation total—is 
the rise in price; and yet also there has been a strong increase 
in quantity of products exported as compared with previous 
years, except only the banner year of export volume—1915. 

So far as the past two years are concerned, we rejoice in the 
fact that the American farmer has enjoyed the greatest export 
trade and the best prices in history. We are proud of the 
record that the American farm for two years past has realized 
approximately $1,000,000,000 per annum from its food products 
nlone and thereby doubled the average record of the previous 
15 years. We rejoice not only in the splendid trade volume, 
the greatest on record, but in the good prices, giving the Amer- 
can farm for its export surplus not a mere return for actual 
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cost to keep the farm from mortgage foreclosure but a liberal 
margin of profit on the capital, such as capital would expect 
to enjoy in other lines of business. 

We are now faced with a new situation: The bulk of most 
of the staple food crops of the season of 1916 has passed from 
farmers’ hands into the control of warehousemen, wholesale 
dealers, and speculators. The market question now is not what 
the farmer shall receive but what the consumer shall pay. The 
middleman is in control, save in so far as the law and publie 
protection shall interpose. The controlling volume of the 
country’s food supply is so largely locked up in the warehouses 
and future contracts of middlemen that other supply factors 
appear of little comparative consequence. 

Here, then, are the three big factors of the food equation: 

First. One hundred million consumers demanding sufficient 
food at a just and living price to enable them to do the Nation's 
work. 

Second. A fairly well organized body of middlemen—includ- 
ing warehousemen, dealers, commission men, brokers, exporters, 
carriers, and the financial institutions which finance them, as 
well as the speculators and investors who buy products, futures, 
shares, and other securities—in sufficient control of the coun- 
try’s food supply to practically dictate prices so far as the law 
will permit. 

Third. There are the public makers and administrators of 
the law, whose duty it is to see that justice shall prevail and 
that the Nation, during the nine months before another harvest 
can be garnered, shall not suffer for want of food. 

In facing this problem there are certain facts which begin to 
stand out in bold relief. Among these are the following: 

First. That our total food supply is but little more than 
sufficient to meet the requirements of our 100,000,000 consumers 
until the next harvest. 

Second. That the chances for importation from other countries 
are very poor. 

Third. That the demands of Europe for food supplies are com- 
paratively unlimited. 

Fourth. That the opportunities of American middlemen to 
produce a general price uplift of all food supplies are exceptional 
and, indeed, without precedent, and, except as the law intervenes, 
the price is practically a question of what the tratlie will bear. 

Fifth. That the commercial organization and equipment of the 
professional and speculative interests in control of the food 
supply and market are such that, except for the intervention of 
law and public agencies, either one or both of two results may 
befall the country—the suffering of thousands of needy people 
for lack of food, and food prices for the remainder of our popu- 
lation at terms which will rob our industrial population and the 
great rank and file of our citizenship generally of the lion’s 
share of the benefits of the prevailing prosperity. 

The present and preceding Congress have fulfilled important 
public duties in passing the Clayton antitrust law and the act 
creating the Federal Trade Commission, as well as in strength- 
ening the hands of the Department of Justice in the enforcement 
of law and prosecution of malefactors, and in equipping the 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor with greater 
facilities for gathering data for public enlightenment on indus- 
trial, commercial, and food problems. 

The question is, Has Congress done enough? Is the equipment 
furnished eflicient? Are the measures taken suflicient? Can 
we safely rest the cases with what has been done and trust 
Providence for the result? 

We know that over across the Atlantic every nation of conse- 
quence has gone much further than we have in protecting its 
food supply and protecting the consumer against extortionate 
prices. We know that in Europe, both in belligerent and neutral 
nations, the problems of food supply and food prices are the 
dominant questions of the hour, both for the furtherance of the 
ends of war and peace. We know that the food question 
throughout Europe is a government question controlled by law 
and governmental agencies. Not only the production and trans- 
portation of food supplies but the marketing and consumption 
of food are prime subjects of governmental regulation. 

There is no call for this country to go as far as Hurope in 
governing food supply and prices, but we should go far enough 
to insure the public welfare. That is our paramount duty. The 
Nation’s food supply is paramount to all other economic prob- 
lems. What are tariffs, currency systems, railway regulation, 
banking laws, or even government itself to a people who have 
not food enough to sustain life until the next harvest? 

The resolutions which I have submitted do not pretend to 
name a remedy for the conditions which confront us. They 
simply ask for report of facts by the executive authorities 
intrusted with the various phases of the subject, that we may 























proceed to a thorough study of the problem with the best avail- 
able data at hand as a guide to the consideration of remedies. 
With a wide and disinterested presentation of facts before us, 
we not only will be better prepared to consider measures to 
meet the emergencies of the day but to avoid the pitfalls and 
blunders of false remedies. 

Among the measures that may be worth consideration for 
the development and conservation of the national food supply 
occur the following: 

An organized movement, in which the Nation and the States 
may cooperate, to secure sufficient high-quality seed for an 
increased crop acreage of food supplies for the ensuing farm 
season, 

An organized movement to prevent the slaughter of breeding 
stock and young animals of the various classes of food ani- 
mals, with a view to building up the live-stock industry of the 
48 States. 

Extension of the Parcel Post System by amending the zone 
schedules for the more efficient and economical distribution of 
food products. 

An effective administration of the waterways, in conjunction 
with railways, to relieve traffic congestion and reduce freight 
cost of transportation for heavy commodities. 

Increased efficiency facilities for the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Labor, with extended powers to reach 
more directly the problems of food production and distribution. 

The limited use of the embargo for temporary periods and 
specified commodities when other measures fail to stem the 
serious loss of the Nation’s food supply and the imposition of 
monopoly prices. 

Iinally, the strengthening of existing Government agencies, 
in particular the Federal Trade Commission and Department 
of Justice, in coping with the practical phases of food monopoly. 

The President in his recent message to Congress has recom- 
mended conferring upon the executive arm of 
the power to commandeer the railways when the military de- 
fense of the Nation may require. There is no military require- 
ment paramount to the problem of food supply. Food the 


Government 


is 


first military requirement which supersedes all others. If it 
is proper to commandeer commercial facilities for military 
purposes, it is proper to take similar efficient and necessary 
measures to insure the Nation’s food supply, because military 
uses and purposes include the food supply. The conservation 





of the Nation’s food supply, moreover, is both a war measure 
and a peace measure. It is essential to the prosecution of war ; 
it is essential to the pursuit of industry. As long as man is 
terrestrial animal and subsists on food the paramount ate- 
rial question of every nation is the production, distrib 
protection, and conservation of the national food supplies 

It is elemental as regards the installation of any m«¢ ire 
seeking to meet the present emergency of food supply an 
prices that in checking present evils it does not create othe 
as great evils. For example, an embargo or other remedy 
check present prices would accomplish little were it to hecl 
production and thereby extend the cause of high prices by cur- 
tailing the supply. On the other hand, such freedom of export 
as would exhaust the seed supplies and breeding sto f 
country would likewise perpetuate high prices through 
ment of production. Therefore the executive lepart 
from which my resolution asks detailed facts and expt te 
mony, have no easy duty to perform. It is not an 
question which they have to answer, but a concrete problem on 
which it is hoped they have at hand the practical worl 

The present food problem of the country would not be so 
difficult were it solely governed by the simple law of supply 
and demrnnd It would not be difficult at all ll tl 
factors of the problem—producers. carriers, middle ] 
consumers-—working together in unselfish harmony for t 
lic good and national advancement. 

The difficult, and I may Say the sinister, phass ) I 
lem looms up when one class of the human factors organizes 
to “do” the others and attempt to defy public agenci 
bargain. This is the phase of the problem which defeat d 
nary and simple measures of treatment It is the pha 
Muropean government has solved by drastic govern 1 me 
ur It is hoped that we may be ived from the « puls 
of adopting similar drasti ures on thi e of the ocean 

AS an exampl the dog-in-t nanger class of ‘chal 
vho ta advanteg f conditions to organize a natior holdup 
of the Ameri pe take the autumn egg monopoly. It! 
now been we 0 | for a numbet vears Its pe } 
habitat is the lire iT1eS, and Its favorite season f< eXto 
on is just before ‘ holidays, or before the hens | 1 their 
Winter laying season. 
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The fall egg monopoly is not a new phenomenon. It has been 
in operation a number of years. The eggs are bought in the 
spring and early summer when the farm price is 10 to 15 cents 
per dozen, and they are put into cold storage and “ cornered” 
until the price around Thanksgiving is forced up to 40 and 60 
cents per dozen. This is not commerce; it is “holdup” pure 
and simple. The Government not long ago seized one of these 
cold-storage egg nests in Chicago with aggrecating 
72,000,000 eggs. A Federal grand jury hearing conducted by 
the Department of Justice resulted in a drop of 10 cents per 
dozen in the wholesale price of cold-storage In sym- 
pathy with the break-up of the egg monopoly, the Chicago price 
of butter dropped 4 cents per pound within a week, and 
toes 8 cents per bushel. 

A study of the market shows that during the early 
spring and summer months, when there is an open market, the 
New York City price is only about 2 cents per dozen over the 
St. Louis price, which doubtless represents the cost of trans- 
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portation from St. Louis to New York. But the November 1 
price of eggs in New York, as shown by the Department of 
Agriculture, has ranged during the past eight years from 10 
cents to even 30 cents above the St. Louis price. Were there 
a free market uncontrolled by the professional interest this 


November 1 disparity between St. Louis and New York would 
be impossible. 

In April, May, and June, 1916, the average New York market 
price, as quoted in the monthly crop report of the Department 
of Agriculture, was 20 cents to 24 cents. The December 1 price 
of fresh eggs in New York is 40 cents to 62 cents. The November 
wholesale price, even of the refrigerator article, was from 33 








cents to 38 cents, or 60 per cent higher than the June price of 
fresh eggs. 

Capital is entitled to just returns on the investment, and in 
the egg business there may be a somewhat larger margin of risk 
than in some other lines of business; but certainly there is no 
just warrant for a profit of 50 per cent te 100 per cent on a six 
months’ investment when money on good commercial paper may 
be obtained at 4 per cent 

Mr. Speaker, in common wi ther Members of this body, 
I represent a great agricul State, the Commonwealth of 
Minnesota, which in value of rroperty ranks as the tenth 
greatest State in the Union. not consulted with my col- 
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until some crying evil or special emergency like the present 
brin this progressive work into the limelight. The adoption 
of this resolution will bring from our executive departments, I 
trust, such reports and findings as to justify the wisdom of Con- 
cress for its liberal equipment of these public bureaus and 
departments, 


Resolution of Oklahoma Legislature. 


KNTENSION OF 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM W. HASTINGS, 


REMARKS 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
[ [J : : REPRESENTATIVES 
N THE OUSE OIF VEPRESE N'TATIVES, 
Saturday, February 24, 1917. 
Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, the Oklahoma Legislature 
recently passed house concurrent resolution No. 18, express- 
ing confidence in President Wilson and indorsing his stand for 


a world-wide Monroe doctrine and his support of a league of 


nations to preserve the peace of the world I submit it here- 
With for the information of Members of Congress: 
Louse concurrent resolution 18. (By Mr. Hodges.) 

Whereas for two years the whole world has been shaken with the 
roar of the cannons of war across the seas, and 

Whereas the bloodshed of the human family has been appaling, and 

Whereas before pea is declared the United States Government should 
formulate the conditions upon which it would feel justified in ask- 
ing ths American people for their formal and solemn adherence, and 

Whereas a lasting peace in Europe can not be a peace of victory for 
either side, and 

Whereas peace must be followed by definite action to assure the world 
that no horrors of war shal. overwhelm it again, and 

Whereas by such definite action the United States can not withhold 
its participation to guarantee life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi 
ness throughout the world, and 

Whereas our Monroe doctrine has stood the test of time and is proved 
to have been one of the wisest acts of our former illustrious Presi- 
lent Monroe, and 

Whereas our President, Woodrow Wilson, in continuance of his policy 
of equal rights to all and special privileges to none, and his policy 
for world-wide peace with honor, has addressed the United States 
Senate, announcing in no uncertain terms his uncompromising stand 
for world-wide adoption of the Monroe doctrine: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the howse of representatives (the senate concurring 

therein), That we publicly express our confidence in President Woodrow 

Wilson in the action he has taken for the adoption of a world-wide 

Monroe doctrine, that we indoerse his support of a league of nations 

to preserve the peace of the world, and urge Congress to uphold his 

hance eeking the adoption of such worthy measure; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon the 

journal of both houses, and that a copy of same be sent to the Presi 

dent of the United States, and each of our Representatives in Congress 


(oklahoma. 


irom 


Adopted by the house of representatives this 29th day of January, 
1917 
PAUL NESBITT, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 
Adopted by the senate this 2d day of February, 1917. 
M. B. Trapp, 
President of the Senate. 


Prohibition in the District. 


KNTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. HAMPTON 


oO} PENNSYLVANLA, 


MOORE, 


In rue Llouse or RepresenTattives, 


Monday, February 26, 1917. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, an address on 
the subject of prohibition recently delivered before the District 
Committee by D. Clarence Gibbeney, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
president of the Law and Order Society of that city, is of such 
peculiar significance at this time that I have asked leave to 
extend it in the Recorp. Mr. Gibboney nan of character 
and courage, whose long experience as an advocate of law en- 
forcement entitles his utterances to careful consideration. 
The address is as follows: 


Is a 


HEARING ON PROPOSED PROTIIRITION LAW FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA (FEB. 19, 1917) 
[Address by D. Clarence Gibboney, Esq., of Philadelphia, ] 
Before proceeding to an analysis of the bill before you, which de- 


signs to prohibit the mannfacture and sale of alcoholic liquors in the 
District of Columbia, I want to thank the committee for the privilege 
appear 


exteuded me to here 
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I am an opponent of the proposed measure. I speak for the cause of 
rea) temperance, and upon that ground and in behalf of that cause, 


: urge 
that. your legislative action shall be consistent with common justice, 
and, to that extent, divert into just, honest, equitable, and effective 


channels the big drive now being made in this country toward the 
elimination of! the liquor trafic. 

I ask nothing more nor less, gentlemen, than that this committee 
and this Congress—the highest law-making body in the land—shall 
proceed upon the fundamental principles of equity to lay the ground- 
work for the ultimate and effective and permanent and honest abolition 
of the liquor business in the entire United States. 


i am. opposed to this measure because it not only fails to do that, 
but, if enacted into statute, would make law the instrument of the 


most dangerous sort of injustice, and instead of aiding would hinder 
and obstruct honest prohibition upon a broader scale, 

In the first place, this bill was passed by the Senate and now comes 
before this committee of the House of Representatives without the 
people of the District of Columbia, whom it is designed to affect, having 
been permitted any voice in the proceedings, or the slightest opper 
tunity to indicate whether such an act would or would not have the 
support and sanction of a majority of the community 

In a matter inseparably involving rights an. liberties and 
personal habits and desires of a people, obviously and beyond the possi 
bility of successful contradiction, this bill proposes to legalize an action 


the 


so 


that is absolutely antagonistic to the whole theory and_ principle 
of a Government such as ours, which, from the beginning, has “ rested 
upon the consent of the governed.”’ 

The proposed action would substitute for democracy the most dan 
gerous form of paternalism, and in so doing would, at the me time, 
reincorporate into our national life, and in a legislative way sanetion, 
the hated principle of ‘‘ taxation without representation,’ which we 
once wiped out with the blood of the nation—the opposition to, and re 


fusal to accept which, well might be said to have formed the cornerstone 
of this Nation. 

{t seems to me that at no time could Congress afford to sanction such 
procedure, and that particularly it is to be frowned upon and summar 


ily rejected in this hour of the country’s crisis, when unquestioned re 
spect for the wisdom and justice of the Government is to be desired 
above all things, and when, at any moment, national unity may be the 


instrument through which national honor and integrity are to be sus- 
tained and conserved. 

‘The objections can not be overruled, nor could the potential wrong of 
such a law. be righted, by saying, as is being said by some, that the 
Congress of the United States throughout the entire past has been 
the law-making body for the District of Columbia. 

I bow to the superior knowledge of you men in an interpretation of 
the Federal Constitution; but as a lawyer I am frank to say that I 
find nothing in that section which gives to Congress the authority 
‘to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over the Dis- 
trict,’ to discourage, much less prohibit, the holding of a referendum 
in which the people of the said District might be permitted properly 
and with legal safeguards to register thelr approval or disapproval 
of a law such as this, which Congress has proposed for them. 

Gentlemen, that’s mere Americanism; nothing more, nothing 
I ask, therefore, can you, with a clear sense of duty and justice, 
though so permitted by the letter of the law, ignore the spirit of the 
law and deprive the people of one section of this country of an in- 
alienable right held by the people of every other section of the same 
country ? 

I fail to see how such action could be made consistent with 
reason or sound logic, or that spirit of American justice and patriotism 
which we will not allow any other people to flaunt. 

These are days when much is being said, when the blood of men is 
crimsoning half the world, and human life is held cheaply in the bal 
ance again “inalienable rights.” It seems to me that we could not do 
better at this time than to practice at home that which we have in 
sistently, and sometimes loudly, proclaimed to the chancelleries of every 
other nation on earth. 

This measure proposes, without the consent or approval of those to 
be affected, to deprive a large number of American citizens of certain 
personal privileges which have been theirs to use or reject since the 


less, 
even 


clear 


Nation came into being, and for many years even prior thereto. I 
say to you that no matter how desirable a prohibitive law may be 
and surely I do not underestimate its desirability, nor would I do 


anything but with my utmost ability urge and aid the passage of such a 
law, based upon that sort of justice which carried with it the promise 


of permanence-—great dangers lie behind the methods by which it is 
attempted to be enacted in this instance. | 7 a ; 

If the question of personal rights—the right of the majority to first 
indicate to the law-making body its own desires on the subject—-was 


ihe only one involved in this issue, I repeat that that question in itself 
still would be sufficient to justify a rejection of this proposal by this 
committee and by the House of Representatives. s 
But there is another and a more far-reaching issue involved in this 
measure. It is the question of property investments and property 
rights, legally made and legally held. 
You are confronted with the necessity 
liquor business—what it is, who are engaged i 
it—if you are to act with knowledge, deliberation, and justice, and, as 
I already have said, by that action greatly aid the real temperance 
movement that aims at ultimate and permanent and effective and honest 
abolition of the liquor traffic of the whole United States. : 
This bill plans permanently and beyond redress virtually to confiscate 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of property values, and 
of property investments, legally made and legally held, without provid- 
ing for a penny of compensation being granted to those who made 
those investments under the sanction and under the full protection of 


the law. ; 

It is not even argued that violation of the law by the one party, 
the liquor men collectively, is the justification for an utter disregard 
of law and the principles and precepts of justice by the other party, 
the people collectively, acting through their Government ; ; 

As a matter of fact, no argument is cffered, no excuse is given, no 


of an analysis of*the entire 
in it, and who legalized 


alleged justification is put forward, in extenuation of this proposal 
deliberately to deprive a certain class of American citizens certain 
American citizens engaged in a particular business—-of properties ¢s- 


tablished and money invested for the conduct of a business, not only 


condoned but actually invited, by law 

Gentlemen, as [I said before, you are called upon to consider and 
reeommend the solution of a problem far greater, much bigger, than 
might appear upon the surface. As a preliminary to that solution are 
you quite sure that you have gotten down to the clementals and 
the fundamentals of the entire proposition? 
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Have you ever asked yourselves, and answered for yourselves, the 
question: 

Who established the legalized liquor business in the United States? 

If you haven't asked yourselves that, or asking haven’t answered the 
question, permit me to put the reply for you. 

We did! 

We, the people of the United States, and in lesser units of the States 
of the United States established, and from the moment of establish- 
ment have maintained, the legalized liquor business of this country 

But far more important and to the point than that we have, through- 


out that entire period and at every stage of the procedure, been not 
only the profit-sharing partners, but the dominating and term-naming 


partners, the legalized liquor business. 

No man can deny that. No man who has given the slightest thought 
to the question would attempt to. It is written into the records and the 
history of this Nation in flaming, whisky-red letters, and it only can 
be effaced by a process of equitable elimination. 

It seems to me that the great fallacy, the great injustice, and 
mately the cause of the great failure, of all our efforts toward an 
abolition of the liquor business, lie in the fact that either through 
ignorance or deliberate design we pretend to place all the responsi 


of 
C 


ulti- 




















bilities for the asserted evils of the liquor business upon those who 
engaged in it only after we had made that business a legal and law- 
sanctioned and law-protected one, 

Have you ever realized, gentlemen, that the liquor business only was 
engaged in by reputable and law-abiding citizens in this country after 
we had made that business legal? 

Have you ever realized that when we made the business legal we at 
the same time established ourselves as the lawful and profit 
partners of those who, now characterized as the liquor men, were 1 
ing more nor less, are now nothing more nor less, than our agents in 
the business? 

To say $3,000,000 is to speak in rather large figures, even in tl 
days of eat national wealth and sudden and vast private fortune 
yet that figure represents only what the United States alone took la 
year from the liquor siness as its prearranged share of the profits 
from the whisky and wine and ale and beer and gin business. 





You men who have sat in the Nation’s legislative halls know without 
I telling you that not only have we, year in and year out, largely 
nanced our Government from the proceeds of rum, but that in every 








national emergency we have looked to, and absolutely depended upon, 
the liquor busine i 1 surer soul of income than anything el 
to carry us throu e hour or the year of financial or even n 
or governmental ¢ 

The whisky business may be, as some men say, a plague. From on 





aspect it undoubtedly is But it is a plague from which we have not 
been too good, or too moral, or too righteous, or too conscientious to 
take a large share of the profits for our national subsistence. And 
if it is a plague now, it was equally a plague when we established 
it and mac it legal, and the danger of it was known then as well as 
it is known now. It is the same traffic, attended by the same evils, 
and the busine is the same now as it was when we established and 
legalized it. 

The records of the Nation, as I already have said, forestall any su 
cessful denial of these facts. 

Let no limited or twisted viewpoint misinterpret my attitude or my 
argument. I am not speaking as an advocate of the rum business. I 
hespeak the cause of national temperance. Sut in have, 


doing so I 











I think, both the vision and the courage to say that the ultir and 
permanent and effective end that all sincere abolitionists seek is not 
to lev found except through a frank recognition and admission of o 

0 responsibilities and obligations, and a course laid consistent there 
wit 

Sober consjderation and the experience of mor! tha 

a century convinced me that if real success, and not sincer 
and temporary political advantage, is our motive, it high ti that 
we draw a distinction between the evils of the liquor business and our 
heretofore evil characterization of the men who we have invited to 


envage in that 
quirement being 
protit ol evel 


business—our only qualification or provisions or ri 
that they share with us, the whole people, a part of 
drink distilled or brewed or served across a bar. 






































men of this committee, we, the Government of United 
Stat have been actively and on a profit-sharing basis engaged in the 
booz usiness ever since, and even long before, the Nation was formed. 
Every war that the country has engaged in since that time has been 
financed largely from the proceeds of our liquor business. In every 
national emergency we have increased the levy we took from rum 
We have done it boldly, apparently with clean consciences, convinced 
in our own judgment that our conduct was correct and beyond reproac! 
The men engaged in that business, sirs, were the ones who toed tl 
mark and produced the revenue at our every demand, 
They were welco! and respected and patriotic it t] 
Are they conspirators and dangerous criminals now? 
If the liquor men have suddenly metamorphosed in 
engaged in a dangerous and criminal business justify t t 
ow being ace ed them, what, I ask you, is tl I ti S 
Government, which has been engaged with them ir san 
in a partnership fe profit ? 
rhe business h t changed Its Te ire not different I \ 
is the ime. our oWn moral conception and p 
recently have one a 
Can w eca of a cl ny sens 
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tion, d and an olition that would s all t 
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tl usiness, nd not r thir t tl pa 
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ol 


And did you ever know that in every such house of prostitution and 
other illegal dive or den Uncle Sam—and that means us—has placed 
his sign of revenue collection as evidence that he is a partner there 
in that business of moral and physical destruction? 


To you, gentlemen of this committee, I wish to say—and I would 
like this statement to go over the length and breadth of the Nation 


been that 
moralists 


the great trouble in this whole liquor problem has the men 
who have most persistently asserted themselves the of their 








community and time have either deliberately or through ignorance so 
juggled and confused the moral and the moneta spects of the liquor 
question as to leave the whole issue an inconglomerate mass in which 
they would have you measure morality in dollars, and dollar ya 


moral foot rule. 

Gentlemen, I feel sure that I n 
phase of the question dealing wit 
tinancial participation in the legaliz 


no further with you into that 

proving, our own actual and 

liquor business of this Nation. 
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Indeed, so far as concerns the United States Government, I need not 
probably should not, quali entence with the word ‘1 lized 
For the Government is Nation has not concerned itself, after 
getting its booty out of the boo business, whether it reached the con- 
sumer through legal or illegal innels This Government—our Gov 
ernment—has been concerned in getting for itself that share of 
liquor profits which it has de t should have 
And, gentlem you hing this problem remember also 
this: That the Gov vhich now, through you, would 
apply to the District of jlumbia an ; of contiscation without com 
) ition i ed in t legalized liquor 
s, rememl« the same Government that 
) "Ss men, if » kill ot r men who attempt 
to deprive the sai nt of « hing 
yur Government by stati shall 3 rtion of 
profits, regardless, mind you, r to wh such rur 
Of course, we attempt to cloak our hypocrisy under the flimsy 
that we are trying to see that the ‘llicit whisky distilled by the 
shiner is up to standard 
Phat’s a lie You know it, and I know it We're not 
inter d, from a governmental viewpoint, whet t whi ‘ 
gets good rum or bad rum But we are very 1 con e 
a governmental viewpoint, in sque g out { \ j sin 
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preached justice and equity and square dealing. He never sought to 
gai nverts or an advantage by sharp practices or underhand deal- 

He it was who said to the world: “Render unto Cesar the 
this that are Cesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s.” 


He it was, too, who gave to the world the great precept: “Let him 
mong you who is without sin cast the first stone.” 
v 






of America stand upon a self-erected platform of justice and 
rights. We gave to mankind the first Goyernment guaranteeing 
principles of personal liberty and property protection to each 
ndividual. 
Our forefathers fought and bled and died, but conquered and re- 
ed “taxation without representation.” 
Mar of our own fathers fought in the tremendous civil conflict 
‘ ht a it when the so-called moralists of the North, having nothing 
themscives at stalk demanded the confiscation of human roperty 
} he South, but ignored the wisdom and the pleas of that great 
Ln } \brahar Lincoln, who urged acquisition by Government 
| I ult freedom for the black slaves by compensation. 
ir bill bef \ to-day there is incorporated both those hated 
principl * taxat without representation ’’ and “ confiscation with- 
a np . 
1 advocate of national temperance, as a worker for real pro 
] \ rican desiring American justice and American 
put tism abo | things, I ask you to report this measure with 
our ! emphat rejection, except and only that it first be ap- 
pro ity of the qualified electors of the District of Colum- | 
bia ¥ I referendum on the subject. 
I 1 the time you have given me. 





Free Energy. 


TENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HENRY T. HELGESEN, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 


HON. H 


[x rue House or RerreseNTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 24, 191%. 


Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Speaker, on February 22, in Congress 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Tacve] offered an | 


amendment to the military bill, having for its object the consid- 
eration of Mr. Giiriibéd T. K. Giragossian’s offer to give to this 


Government his claimed discovery of free energy. When Mr. 
TAGUE presented this amendment the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Howarp] said: 


This is very interesting, because it is a proposition that we all desire 
te know ymething about. 

\s I heartily concur in that opinion, I shall present in full the 
1 resolutions which have been introduced in Congress by 
Senator OHAMBERLAIN and Congressman TagqguE, respectively, 
also a statement by Mr. Giragossian relative to his claimed dis- 


covery, which he has named the “ Giriibéd ”’: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 172) authorizing the acceptance and free use 
of a free-energy generator by the United States Government, and for 
the special protection of its discoverer. 


Whereas Mr, G. T. K. Giragossian claims to have discovered a means by 
which energy can be generated without expense ; and 

Where the said discovered means, the free-energy generator, to be 
called the “ Giriibéd,” can be manufactured with less expense and 
occuples less space and is very much lighter than the steam engine 
with its numerous appliances and can be used in ships and aircrafts 
as well as in machinery used in industrial production; and 

Whereas it is claimed that heat and light can be generated through the 
instrumentality of this discovered means, and expenditures for heat, 
light, and motive power practically eliminated and human energy as 
weil as natural wealth promoted and saved; and 

Whereas the discoverer desires to give and grant to the Government of 
the United States for any purposes and uses of its own, free of charge, 
the said discovered means in consideration that he, his representatives 
and assigns, shall be protected in the use and disposition of the dis- 
covered means and any improvement that may be made by himself or 
others for the better use and application of said discovered means: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 

authorized to accept, as trustee, for the use and benefit of the United 


States Government, so far as it may desire to utilize the same for its 
purposes, assignment from the said Giriibéd T. K. Giragossian of the use 
of said discovery, except as hereinafter specified: Provided, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall also be authorized to accept, as trustee, 
for the use and benefit of the United States Government, so far as it 
may desire to utilize the same for its purposes, the assignment of the 
use of any device, improvement, process, equipment, apparatus, or other 


matter or thing developed or acquired by Gilribéd T. K. Giragossian, his 
successors, representatives, or assigns, in the use of said discovered means. 


Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to perform 
any and all acts and to make such rules and regulations and enter into 
such contracts as may be necessary to carry this resolution into effect: 


Provided, however, That the said Giirtibéd T. K. Giragossian shall demon- 






strate the entire practicability of his discovery befo a commission of 
five eminent scientists to be appointed by the said Giiribéd T. K. Gira- 
gossian, to be approved by the Secretary of the Interior, and if such 


demonstration shall prove successful, in the opinion of said scientists 





and the Secretary of the Interior, the United States shall recognize the 
said Gilirlibéd T. K. Giragossian as the only original inventor, dis- 
coverer, and legal! owner of said discovered means and any improvements 
that may be m: therein or thereon, and will not issue any patent for 
any devi im} ient, process, equipment, apparatus, or other matter 
oI veloy nm the use of said discovery or based upon the system 
or intive p ile of said discovery, and will protect the said 
G rT. &. 4 ssian’s riehts and interests thereto for a period 
mt dy 1 ‘ i his representatives and assigns, in the United 
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States and in foreign countries where such protection is afforded by 
treaty obligation, international law, and diplomatic representations. 


Lhe period of the specia? protection granted to Giribéd T. K. Gira- 
gossian by this resolution will expire at the end of 17 years, counting 
from the date of successful demonstration of the said “ Giiraibéd.” 

, he United States (Goyernment will not be placed under any expense 

in the demonstration ‘of the “ Giriibéd,” or for the services of the com- 

mission to attend such demonstration and examine the “ Giriibéd.” 

Sec. 3. That any sale or attempted sale by the said Giriibéd T. K. 
Giragossian, or by his representatives or assigns, of any interest in or 
any title to said discovered means, or any part thereof, before the ap- 
proval of the same by said commission of scientists appointed as herein- 
before prescribed and as ae by the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby declared to be invalid and void, and any attempt made by the 
said Giiriibéd T. K. Giragossian, his representatives or assigns, to sell or 
dispose of any right to or interest in said discovered means shall have 
the effect, without further legislation, to authorize any Federal court of 
competent jurisdiction, upon information of the Attorney General, to 
enter a decree forfeiting the rights of the said Giribéd T. K. Giragos- 
sian, his representatives or assigns, in or to any protection that may 
be afforded him under the terms of this resolution in said discovered 
means as well as in the appliances necessary to utilize the same. 

Sec. 4. That the United States Government will have the right to 
exercise the above-mentioned privilege simultaneously with the begin- 
ning of the public and general use of the said garabed system. 

Sec. 5. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
reserved to the Congress of the United States. 

House joint resolution 317. 

Whereas Mr. Giiriibéd T. K. Giragossian, an American citizen, a resi- 
dent of Boston, Mass., claims to have discovered a means by which 
unlimited energy can be generated without expense, said generator 
called by its discoverer the ‘ Giirlibtd ”’; 

Whereas for the extraction of nitrogen from the air, the energy is the 
prime necessity and main source of expense; 

Whereas it is claimed that the use of said ‘“‘ Giiriibed ” will greatly facili- 
tate the work of the Government nitrogen plants and increase the 
production of nitrogen, by climinating the necessity for the use of 
fuel or water power; 

Whereas the Government is now forced to establish its nitrogen plants 

in those localities where water power is available, but by the use of 

the aforesaid ‘“ Giriibéd’’ it is claimed that these nitrogen plants 
could be established in any locality whatsoever ; 

ereas, as mentioned in section 124 of Public statute No. 85, Sixty- 

fourth Congress (H. R. 12766), called “An act for making further 

and more effectual provision for the national defense, and for other 
purposes,’ the Congress has authorized the President of the United 

States to expend $20,000,000, or any part thereof, for an investi- 

gation into the best and cheapest method by which nitrates can be 

manufactured, and for other purposes; 

Whereas an estimated appropriation of many millions of dollars for fuel- 






Wl 


storage space is recommended by Admiral Harris; but by the use 
of the “ Glirfibéd” its discoverer claims that such expense to the 
Government would be saved, as the “ Girlibéd”’ requires no fuel; 


furthermore, the building of tanks at various points between the 
Atlantic and Vacific coasts for the purpose of storing fuel to be used 
by War Department tractors would be rendered unnecessary ; 

Whereas since it is claimed by its discoverer that the ‘‘ Giirtibéd”’ needs 
no fuel whatever, and that the heaviest automobile truck that the 
War Department may require can be run from coast to coast without 
any expense whatsoever for motive power; 

Whereas it is also claimed by its discoverer that by the use of the 
“ Giiriibtd ” the greatest obstacle to the use of aircraft is eliminated, 
as any air machine can be operated by its use without fuel. 

* + 7 « * * 


Sec. 3. That, owing to the pressing need for the manufacture of 
nitrates, which by present processes will involve the expendiutre of 
many millions of dollars, the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
immediately accept the offer of Mr, Girlibéd T. K. Giragossian to 
demonstrate his ‘“‘ Giiriibéd,” since he claims that by its use the afore- 
said millions of dollars cam be saved to the Government of the United 
States and the nitrates manufactured at any point within the terri 
tory of the United States without the use fuel or water power 

I omit the balance of Mr. Tacve's resolution, as it is identical 
with the one introduced by Senator CHAMBERLAIN. 

These resolutions were introduced because Mr. Giragossian 
is unwilling to acquire a patent for his invention or discovery, 
although it is patentable. Any person fully conversant with the 
procedure necessary to cbtain a patent could not expect him 
to secure one. 

Our patent laws are useful to cover simple devices, improve 
ments, and so forth, but do not offer adequate protection to 
great inventions, particularly to such an epoch-making discovery 
as a free-energy generator. 

So long as an original invention can be imitated and stolen 
by the use of a few changes in its shape or form, under the 
pretext of improvement, which can likewise be patented; so 
long as the litigation of a patent lawsuit is unbearably expen- 
sive; and so long as a patent case can be dragged from court 
to court and prolonged from 10 to 20 or 30 years, there is no 
adequate legal protection for important inventions or dis- 
coveries. Whether or not we admit the fact, our inventive 
geniuses are left to the unmerciful grasp of the professional 
invention stealers and legal patent pirates. 

Referring to existing patent laws and conditions, Mr. Thomas 
A. Edison says in the New York Herald of May 9, 1915: 

Unhappily, there is absolute certainty that under our present patent 
laws the poor devil of an inventor would never receive any reward 
for it. « 

I have never made anything out of inventing. The money that keeps 
all these men busy in the works here I got from manufacturing, and 
I have long ceased to expect anything else. I suppose I invent as much 


as ever, but the pathway to the Patent Office isn’t quite so hot with 
my footsteps as it used to be, 
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So far as IT am aware, the principal objection to the resolu- 
tions to which I have referred is that their passage would 
establish a precedent, as a consequence of which the Congress 
would be flooded with requests or bills of a similar character. 
But we must remember that the affairs of the Congress are con- 
ducted with careful and rational discrimination and discern- 
ment. With due regard fer and appreciation of even the small- 
est devices, they should not be confounded with original and 
rarely exceptional inventions. 

Such a precedent as the passage of these resolutions would 
establish, would naturally create, a great incentive and give 
a forcible impetus to the inventive geniuses among our people 
that would serve to bring forward yet undreamed-of exploits, 
upon which depend the progress, happiness, and economic sal- 
vation of mankind. 

Apparently, President Wilson is also interested in this subject. 
Two letters which I herewith quote, signed by the President, 
indicate such interest : 

THe WHitr HOUSE, 
Washington, June 27, 1916. 

My Dear MR, GIRAGOSSIAN: I am very glad indeed to learn that you 
had a helpful conference with the Secretary of Commerce, and I beg leave 
to acknowledge with appreciation the receipt of your letter of June 22. I 
sincerely hope it will be possible for you to make satisfactory proof of 
your invention. 

Cordially, yours, 
GARABED T. K. GIRAGOSSIAN, 
815 Twelfth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Wooprow WILSON. 


Mr. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 4, 1916. 

My Dear Sir: I thank you for your ietter of July 1. I am sorry to 
say that I can not do ali that you have suggested, but I would like very 
much to be of such service to you as I can, and my suggestion is this: 
That you demonstrate your invention to Secretary Redfield and Dr. 
Stratton, of the Bureau of Standards. I can assure you of the absolute 
integrity of these gentlemen, and that the knowledge of what you have 
invented will be perfectly safe from disclosure in their hands. After 
seeing the thing demonstrated, they will be able, I hope and believe, to 
advise you what it is best for you to do. 
Very truly, yours 
GARABED T. K, GIRAGOSSIAN, 
815 Twelfth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Wooprow WILSON. 
Mr. 


The suggestion is made in these letters that Mr. Giragossian 
disclose the secret of his discovery or demonstrate its prac- 
ticability before some body of men, after which, if it is found 
satisfactory, the Congress may consider the matter; but, with- 
out questioning the integrity of any person, what assurance or 
protection is thereby offered Mr. Giragossian against a possible 
“leak”? We are only too familiar with the new and official 
definition of this word. Were such a plan adopted, Mr. Giragos- 
sian would be obliged to place himself at the mercy of 
man or men and take his chance on the possible loss of his 
work, without any protection whatsoever. 

There are maby persons of such great integrity that all the 
riches of the world can not corrupt them; but, unfortunately, 
we are often disappointed in this respect. Moreover, this is not 
alone a question of morale or integrity but of the resistant ca- 
pacity of a brain against a powerful temptation. Without an 
actual trial the resistant power of any man can not be decided 
or positively relied upon. Furthermore, a person may repeat 
edly prove his unshaken integrity or honesty against many great 
and attractive enticements only to become corrupted by others 
of even slighter temptation. 

Therefore for many reasons this suggestion is unfair, unjust, 
and unpractical, and will remain fruitless. 

A man who has meditated and studied over a discovery or 
invention for more than a quarter of a century, who has toiled 
for more than 17 years amid heartrending hardships and sacri- 
fices to develop his ideas can not be expected to surrender or 


sole 


disclose the secret of his final accomplishment without the de 
sired protection. 

I do not believe in perfection, but progress As every sage 
has his own faults, likewise no parliament can be wholly free | 
from errors. The United States Congress has erroneously sac- 


and inventions 


Por instance, 


rificed in the past some valuable discoveries 
through its mistaken doubts and indifference. 
Loomis aerini-telegraph bill for the exploitation of Dr. 


the 


Loomis’s 


discovery of wireless telegraphy, was introduced in the United | 


States by Senator Charles Sumner, who asked for an appropria 


of 


tion $50,000 to assist in its further development. In 1873, 
on January 16, the Loomis bill for $50,000 was passed by the 
United States Congress and received the signature of President 


Grant, but Congress failed to provide the money, and Dr. Loomis 
died in despondency. The Congressional Globe of January 13 


o, 


IS69, gives a full account of the discussion before the Senate. 
By the disappointment and death of Dr. Loomis the United 


States lost its claim to the honor of the world-famous discovery 
of wireless telegraphy, for the system of Dr. Loomis involved 





every principle claimed to be of more recent discovery. The 
Scientific American Supplement of January, 1911, says: 

A description of the actual conditions under which wireless telegraphy 
is to-day commercially successful would differ little from the theory 
advanced in the debates on [Loomis aerial] wireless telegraphy to which 


the House of Representatives listened with dreamy indifference 38 
years ago. 
Many similar cases can be enumerated of inventions which 


have been lost to the United States and to mankind through 
lack of necessary encouragement and adequate protectio1 ; 
notwithstanding so many great losses and bitter experiences, ] 
fear that to-day we are repeating the same indifferent, repellent, 
and discouraging attitude toward the claim of the discovery of 
free energy. 

Any responsible man who has opposed or may an op- 
portunity for this claimant, Mr. Giragossian, or who may pre- 
vent the promised advent of such a great achievement may well 
ask himself what equivalent he can give in return to mankind 
and science, or what reparation he can make for the 
great loss to humanity for which his effort may be responsible. 

If Mr. Giragossian is not granted the desired opportunity by 
our Congress, he will be foreed by these unfavorable circu 
stances to withhold his secret from the public. Truly, it will 
be a most deplorable loss if his claimed discovery shall some day 
perish with him—this discovery which the entire army 
scientists and inventors may not be able to rediscover in 
eternity, as is the case with many of the ancient “ lost arts.” 

In event of failure to receive due consideration, Mr. Giracos- 
sian is justified in his determination to cross the Atlantic and 
dispose of his discovery in a foreign country. In such an une 


OPPose 


possibie 


Tr- 


£ 
Ul 


an 


sirable eventuality, if his claimed discovery is genuine, th 
greater number of our manufacturers must close the doors of 
their factories, or pay a heavy royalty for free energy, the 


covery of which is now claimed in America. 

Let us consider for a moment the possible moral and material 
effect on the Government, in case-of the failure of Mr. Girage 
sian to verify his claim. 

Mr. Giragossian’s request is not for money, belief, or 
but for moral and political assistance against an infringement, 
assistance which can be granted solely on the principle of 
ness, generosity, and encouragement, therefore with no possible 
loss of any kind to the Government. 


»S- 


credence 


Litir- 


On the other hand, what will be the probable gain to the 
Government or to mankind by the success of his claims? , 

First of all, let it be distinctly and clearly understood that 
Mr. Giragossian’s claimed discovery is not the so-called “ per- f 
petual motion,” nor is it spontaneous movement. 

Mr. Giragossian claims that one of his free-energy yvenerntors, 
built at the same expense as a good cooking stove, can supply 
five ordinary families with sufficient heat, light, and energy for 
domestic purposes without expense. 

It is claimed that the free-energy generator will furnish the 
motive power for automobilk und tractors of farmers hus 
eliminating the expense of traveling and transportation motive 
peuwer, while at present, owing to the difficulty aud expense 
transportation, farm products to the value of inn st ns of 
money are annually lost. 

It is claimed that by the use of the free-energy venerat: 
largest ships can be made to travel over 100 ° 
without expense for motive power By this ‘ ] 
navigation, it is said, will be made a gi ers 
masterv of the air necomptished 

If this discovery, a tated in Congressman T E’s ¥ 
tion, can eliminate the necessity for the use of fuel or water 
power n tl producti io i re nh, then ( TOSS e 
Chit stublishment of trate Hunts i! tis 
consequently this country will be provid wit ut 
fertilizer and the prod iv t the land iplies he 
realization of this promise 1 ns the dawn of a new ¢ 
beginning of an age of real prosperity. 

Mr. Giragossian’s claimed discovery will render to ir on 

} and reclamation of lands incalculable sery vh the entire 
wealth of the civilized world can not render. 

A simple nd eonservative mputatiol vill indicate ‘ 
gigantic réle which this claimed discovery wi play 
cultural circles alone 

If every one of our millions of farms si Ise ¢ 
n 50-horsepower free energy generator, it ld n ‘ 
about 350.000.0000 horsenower he pre ( ’ SO 00 O00 
horsepower by steam at $50 per single horsep 12 
day for one year would cost $17,500,000,000 nun 

According to the opinion « competent . { Né York 
City alone can utilize as much energy us nited States 
is now consuming yearly at a cust of about >o,000,000,000 Tor 


the present expensive 


energy. 
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le n iside the herein-mentioned extra services of. the | 


iscovery, if it can only eliminate the * smoke nuisance ” 


consumption in this country approximately 


i , i tal 

‘OOO.000 tons of coal and more than a half million barrels 

leum, and in the meantime supply us with the 

me nmount of heat, light, and energy which are now supplied 
by the coal and petroleum, and that, too, without expense and 
without toil, it is a magnificent work and worthy of especial 
attention 

The ever-increasing demand and consequent higher price of 
fuel is disturbing the mind of the Nation and is attracting the 
uitention of the United States Congress. Instead of expending 
in vai so much energy, time, and money for the purpose of 
reducing the oppressive price of fuel or gasoline, is it not infi- 
nitely better for t United States Congress to give to Mr. Gira- 
gossian the proper opportunity and protection to demonstrate 


his claimed discovery? Who knows? He may be able to abolish 
fuel by eliminating forever the necessity for fuel in the pro- 
duction of motive power, heat, and light. 

Taking into serious consideration the incalewlable utility and 
inconceivable value of such a singularly exceptional invention 
or discovery, I hope that the Congress of the United States will 
accept the offer and grant the desired protection to this claim- 
ant, Mr. Giragossian, in order that his claimed discovery may 
net be longer withheld from the public. 

I would call your attention to the following description of 
this claimed discovery, entitled “The Doom of the Steam 
Wii Which is written by Mr. Giragossian: 

rik DOOM OF THE STBAM ENGINE. 


It is a self-evident fact that motive power or energy, the prime neces 
y of life and progress, is a source of wealth, comfort, and happiness. 
The question of energy is as old as humanity, and, owing to the prog 
civilization and human development, has become a very lnpor 
tant and powerful one, 

The ever-growing demand for energy has attracted the profound at- 
tention of thinkers both of anciegt and modern times, and this truly 
seductive problem has baffled numberless masterful minds which have 
given this subject much thought and has ever been regarded as most 
difficult of solution; indeed, one never likely to be solved. But with 
the onward march of science and the ever-increasing acquaintance with 
the hitherto unknown laws of nature and the mysteries of the universe 
we become more qualified to make incredible discoveries and inventions, 
Theories which were yesterday considered, even by scientists, as fanctl- 
ful and ridiculous have to-day been experimentally proven as facts and 
are now in practical use, 

There were problems the solution of which was once regarded as 
beyond the possible, but which have been now solved in a most wonder- 
ful manner. And so at last, in spite of the opinion of every class of 
skeptics and smatterers, this, one of the greatest problems of the cen- 
turies, has been solved in Boston by a discovery which has determined 
the doom of steam as a motive power and put an end to the era of the 
steam engine, giving birth to a new epoch. 

This historical change will take place when we produce energy by the 
Giiriibéd, the power of which is unlimited, inexhaustible, and inex- 
pensive, except for the usual trifling expense of wear and tear of ma- 
chinery. When it is said without expense, or free energy, it is not 
implied that power is to be produced from nothing. It is not the 
so-called perpetual motion, nor is it spontaneous movement. 

In order to form an idea of the Giiriibéd we have to imagine a work- 
ing engine the motive power of which is not steam, but something else 
which can be obtained freely. 

The size of this motor and the quantity of energy to be produced by 
it are dependent upon our will and enterprise. It can be manufactured 
with less expense and occupies less space and is very much lighter 
than the steam engine, with its numerous appliances. It is portable 
and can be placed and put into operation wherever there exists a spark 
of human life. Consequently the steam engine will become obsolete 
and the innumerable legion of them will vanish as the dew before the 
morning sun. 

The future generation will see it only in museums and curiosity halls, 
They will stand before its huge boilers and will with skeptical eyes 
stare blankly upon the monstrous instruments which have rendered 
incalculable services to humanity and at the same time left behind its 
victims, toilers worn to a skeleton, and disastrous and innumerable 
destructions, 

- . . * + + . 

The Giiriibéd being free from boiler and furnaces, there wil be no 
more explosions, no more victims, ro more smoke, no more danger, and 
no more toilers to produce energy. 

In an area not larger than Boston Common (48 acres) sufficient 
power can be produced under the new system to supply the wants of 
the whole industrial world. 

Temperature, place, and time will have no effect on the action of 
the Giiriibéd, It can work with equal advantage in the Arctic or the 
Torrid Zone; it can work on high mountain tops with the same regu- 
jiarity and order as in a dense forest; it will work without human 
assistance, automatically, ceaselessly, by day and by night. 

The conditions are so favorable that from pole to pole, from east 
to west, in every place, and for every time the entire surface of the 
globe will be inundated with free energy. The ideas of man shall no 
longer be bound and his enterprise be limited and prevented as they 
are to-day on account of scarcity of energy. 

Hiousekeepers in their cellars or inhabitants of a district in a center 
can jointly asign a place for the Giiriibéd and use luxuriously free 
energy for domestic purposes. It will also afford excellent facilities 


for pumping water from natural wells, rivers, and seas, thus increas- 
ing the supply for artificial pends and for washing the streets of 
cities. 
. * ° * ° * > 
The fire and lights of cities and farms, as well as the whole civil- 
ized world, will be supplied by electricity through free energy. Coal 
stoves, oll heaters, furnaces and fireplaces, gas pipes, lamps, and 


| 


| by burning will serve more or less to benefit humanity, and it 


| tative estimate has already passed the colossal mark of 


chandeliers will forever be expelled from houses. Smoke and ashes 
will disappear from rooms and chimneys will vanish from housetops. 
The enormous quantity of materiai which we are to-day destroying 


a ( 1S MOST 
probable that petroleum will supply th ap of the entire world. 





| The present commupities, seeing with their own eyes these wonderful 


revolutions, will be filled with profound regret for the miseries of 
modern men, as we feel sorry for our ancestors who suffered in the 

The world’s production of coal in 1900, as nearly as could be 
tained, was 844,680,415 tons. The production of petroleum 
United States in 1900 was over 63,000,000 barrels: in Russia, 77.- 
230,561 barrels. Adding to these two latter products the amount of 
petroleum and lignites produced in Germany and other countri and 
reducing them theoreticaliy to coal in proportion to their heat-ra 
power, the coal consumed in one year would be more than 1 000,000,0 
tons. 


ascer- 


in the 









xcept in times of coal famine and in improper places, the price of 
coat is from $38 to $6 for the wholesale consumers, from $6 to $9 for 


the well-to-do, and for the poor from $9 to $15 per ton. The average 
price of coal being from $5 to $6 per ton, the coal-consuming coi- 
munities are paying trom $5,000,000, 000 to $6,000,000,000 annual taxes 
for fuel. 

More than that, fuel can not be burned without additional expense 
and sacrifice, while, on the other hand, the imperious demand of the 
insatiable monster of fire is growing steadily and rapidly. The authori- 
two thousand 
millions of dollars which the United States is spending yearly for 
energy, i. e., heat, light, and motive power g 

Most truly the expenditure and sacrifices of the inhabitants of this 
earth in this respect are too enormou ortunately, however, the 
garabed can deliver the human race once and for all from such an 
unbearable burden, as it will save from waste the most useful and 
precious natural wealth, fuel, for the destruction of which the United 
States alone is paying daily $6,000,000, 

Furthermore, it is very obvious that naturally the use of energy 
increases if the cost of generating it diminishes But when it can be 
acquired without expense and without toil, then the magnitude and 
extent of its utilization would be beyond conception and calculation. 
Inasmuch as there is a boundless field for the use of energy, upon a 
conseryative computation it can be said that one of our States would 
utilize more free energy than the whole federation is now consuming 
regularly. Hence, one State of the Union will become, through free 
energy, richer than the United States is to-day. 

“ ~ * * * ~ . 

Free energy will put cities, countries, and farms on an equal levet 
of civilization, destroying utterly the formidable wall which stands 


| between them, as it wil! be of great service in communication and re 


viving home industries by eliminating the expense for motive power in 
travel, transpcrtation, ete. 

The present system of agriculture will be materially changed. te 
sides a good many novelties, every farmer will have ever-pouring spring 
water and an artificial pond on his farm and abundant fresh water to 
irrigate his fields. Graziers, who are handicapped in the arid fields 
on account of scarcity of water, not only will find water to appease 
the thirst of their cattle but will also have water to construct ponds 
where they can bathe their flocks. 

The garabed will naturally be a most capable factor, and an ever 
inspiring and stirring stimulus for the reclamation of sterile lands, as 
well as for a general higher cultivation of our planet. There are mil- 
lions of square miles of sterile lands, some of which are not only useless 
but are detrimental to the best interests of man. 

It is obviously plain that the fundamental cause of that barrenness is 
the want of water, while through the heart of some barren or semifertile 
regions great rivers run useless and defiant, as well as the soundless and 


| invisible subterranean streams which also flow beneath the same arid 


lands, as here and there under the scorching sands can be often found 
so-called underground lakes or waters. 

In fact, splendid mechanical improvement and its scientific applica- 
tion offers excellent facilities to draw water from hitherto inaccessible 
rivers or underground waters, but the excessive cost of motive power 
makes it generally prohibitive and unprofitable. 

As nature has once more revealed a yaluable secret to man so he 
ean, with great advantage and benefit. not only draw water from rivers 
or underground waters for irrigation, but can have additional abundant 
free energy or electricity for the development of natural resources, ete. 

The enterprising and adventurous spirit of man never hesitates to 
take advantage of such unique opportunities, therefore he will, in the 
proper time, put into active operation and useful service every avail- 
able instrument or contrivance which human toil or ingenuity can ever 
produce so as to flood every profitable arid land. 

When the streams of animating water rush upon the parched soll 
and appease the thirst of ages, then the sandy bare earth will be cov- 
ered with delightful verdure, as it will bloom out into flowers and 
gradually become ornamented with spices, vines, groves, and trees 
abounding in fruits and perfumes. 

When the uncontrollable mighty torrent of civilization deluges the 
deserts and wilderness of Africa as elsewhere, when the operation of 
the mines or the development of natural resources commences, and 
when the electrical handsaws or useful instruments of many descrip- 
tions get ready for their marvelous services of clearing swamps and 
jungles, then the banishment or extermination of all wild, ferocious, and 
mischievous or useless animals, as well as venomous reptiles, is fore- 
doomed. 

To the hissing of the serpents and snakes will succeed the sweet and 
eaptivating warbling of nightingales or other chanting birds. The dread- 
ful roarings and howlings of the brutes will fade away and vanish about 
the time of the advent of the bleating flocks of sheep, goats, gazelles, 
ete., and the deathly silence and stillness of the solitary deserts will 
be stirred by the melodious sounds of music and cheerful songs of 
children, 

Splendid houses will rise on the meadows surrounded with orchards 
ahd vineyards. ‘These ideal garden homes, steadily growing in number 
and spreading wide and far, will create, one after another, flourishing 
and thriving garden cities. 

By virtue of her opulent, cultivated lands, prosperous industries, and 
rich cities, once obscure, poor, and darkest Africa will become one of 
the brightest spots of the world, as well as more wealthy than the com- 
bined wealth produced by all civilized nations to-day. 

Australia, or any other sultable colony or protectorate, can be more 
prosperous and wealthier than the British Empire is at present. 

The agricultural, mineral, and industrial gain of incalculable value 
which one considerable Province of Russia can enjoy by free energy 
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will make the whole produced wealth of the mighty Slavic Empire appear 
as a pigmy in comparison with it. 


Our «deserted farms or arid regions, aggregating millions of acres, 
will be transformed into vineyards, orchards, meadows, and groves. 


Thus the garabed will offer to owr agricultural States, South Amer- 
ica, Australia. Africa, and similar regions more benefit and blessings 
by just supplying them with abundant water than all the mines of gold 
and diamonds covld have done in the past. 

* + > o 7 7 . 


The working class will be immensely benefited by the garabed, as it 


will become a great factor in the solution of the labor problem. The 
inillions of employees who are toiling, directly or indirectly, to pro- 


duce energy will become idle, and on the other hand free energy will 
be lavishly used in every possible work and will naturally give a 
forcible impetus to the unrestrainable tendency to invent labor-saving 
inachines. The inevitable result of the industrial improvement will 
enforce the abolition of labor at both tender and mature ages and will 
reduce the hourS of labor. 

Under the free-energy system, the present employees, working slowly 
three hours per day, will be able to produce more than ten times the 
whole product of to-day. The inexhaustible dust will easily be trans. 
formed into immense wealth, as well as the atmosphere indirectly 
into food, by extracting its nitrogen for fertilizer, and by electrifying 
the plants, so as to grow faster and be more fruitful. 

To the exuberance of the necessities of life, clay, too, promises to be 
indirectiy a most generous contributor with its everlasting and bound- 


less source of illimitable aluminum, While it has fallen from $200 to 
‘> cents per pound, it can yet be produced exceedingly cheaper and 


more and more abundantly by free clectricity. Therefore, it seems as 
if aluminum is predestined to supersede wood, particularly in ship or 
house building, and also in the manufacture of wooden materials, as 
furniture, cars, ete. This substitution can not fail to have a far-reach 
ints beneficent effect on plants, as in reforesting, increasing fruit trees, 
expanding pastures, etc., as it will decrease the calamities of conflagra- 
tions, the burning of ships at sea, and diminish the ravages of floods 
und droughts. 

llowever, in a thousand ways free energy, multiplying the producing 
capacity of industry and increasing many times the productivity of 
our earth, will sink the present prosperity and world’s produced wealth 
into insignificance Consequently, it can be safely said that poverty 
will be abolished. Thanks to the advancement of science and art, there 
will be no poverty wherever free energy may have free exercise. Every- 


thing becoming abundant, the question of ‘‘ bread and butter’’ will be 
perfectly solved The cruel war for the necessities of life will cease. 
‘Fhe uneducated, razged, destitute persons and beggars will disappear 
from the streets. 

Thus the splendid industrial and social reforms which free energy 
will afford in 10 years, all the factors of the entire world could not 
have accomplisked in centuries. 

* ” > 7 . am 2 


A great revolution in the navigation world is inevitable. The problem 


of a fast vessel is not yet substantially solved, and the solution is 
confronted with great difficulties The speed of a ship has not in- 
creased in proportion to the fuel combustion. To increase the speed 
of a ship which requires 15 hours to cover a certain distance and the 


consumption of 100 tons cf coal, so that it can travel the same distance 


in 10 hours, requires the consumption of about 200 tons of coal. 
To obtain this higher speed it becomes necessary to make several 


changes. For example, the carrying capacity for cargo and fuel must 
be decreased ; the engine and boiler room staff would likewise have to be 
materially increased. Because of these disadvantages a trans-Atlantic 
steamship of average has 4 single and 12 double-ended boilers, 
20 feet 4 inches in length and 16 feet in diameter. She has 112 fur- 
naces burning daily 570 tons of coal. The coal bunkers hold about 
5,000 tons. 

The Giiriibéd will remove these troubles and unnecessary expenses 
and the propelling power and the speed of a ship will easily be in- 
creased. Thanks to the circumstances that the larger the ships are the 
higher the rate of speed at which they are propelled, and the higher the 
rate of speed the greater the increase of safety. Then, the future ship 
will be larger, faster, safer, and more profitable than we can even 
desire to-day. She will be without dirty coal, infernal fires, annoying 
smoke, and at the same time free of from four or five thousand tons 


size 


1 
I 


of superfluous burden and numerous toilers. She will cease to be a 
‘naval monster, breathing flames and smoke,” and will become a 
yvraceful queen, a floating paradise. : 

Some of the trans-Atlantic trips are made in five and one-half or 
six days by the fastest ships. The maximum speed is 23 knots an 
hour. In the immediate future the minimum speed wil! be 100 knots 
an hour. It will take 30 hours to sail from Boston to London and 
10 hours to Constantinople. 

Manila will be nearer to us than San Francisco is to-day. The 


Kast Indies will be regarded as close a neighbor as the West Indies are 
now. Asiatic fruits will reach Boston fresher than we can get them 
from California to-day. Boston and Constantinople, San Franclsco 
and Manila will become close neighbors, and the stream of civilization 


will take a wider, more powerful, and more general spread. rhe 
dawn of universal prosperity and knowledge will succeed to the dark- 
ness of poverty and ignorance. 
a” ~ oe - x * * 
Che service of the Giirtibéd in aerial navigation will be very great 


and highly valuable. 

Nothing as yet has more fascinated and more attracted the human 
mind than the soaring eagle or its rivals in the air. 

Man’s fanciful dreams and lofty aspirations have put into ceaseless 
motion his imitative instinct and inventive genius, to contrive 
a flying device. Through the centuries, with enormous sacrifices and 
hardships, ence ridiculed, the visionary illusion of the past is a demon 
strated fact to-day Man has at tast created a flying instrument 

However, it is yet an object of wonder and curiosity, and t gen 
erally in useful service, mostly through the lack of an adequate engine 
and sufficient motive power. The existing appliances can not provide 
it with abundant energy and powerful propeller so as to overcome the 
difficulties and to meet the requirement of aerial navigation. 

Fortunately, the Giiriibéd possesses all those requisites and necessary 
qualities for the successful conquest ef the air. It can supply the air- 
ship with an immense quantity of energy, tens of thousands of horse- 
power, or as much as necessary. The airman will be able to encircle 
ground 


so as 


Y) 
nb 


the globe as many times as he pleases without descending to the 
of energy. 


beeause of city 


sca 


039 


The abundance of energy will make it possible to equip aircraft with 
huge and powerful gyroscopes, if they would assist its stability. Fur- 
thermore, there is said to be already the possibility of lifting substances 
from the ground by electricity, neutralizing or counteracting gravity. 
It will not be altogether visionary to hope that the airship some day 
may be floated aloft by electrical means. 

The genius and exertion of man has developed from the simple cruda 
log the magnificent floating palace of to-day, and undoubtedly all that 
long experience and accumulated useful knowledge of the centuries, as 
well as the present scientific learning and practice, will assist the same 
ingenuity for the creation of a more sublime and more charming flying 
mansion. 

If ever man has imagined that some day he will pilot a flying Tilanie, 
he should be congratulated on his being on the threshold of the renliza 
tion of his most fantastic dream by the advent of the Giiriibéd. Man's 
sacrifices will be rewarded, as his aspiration for the mastery of the air 


will be appeased and satisfied, when he sees the majesty of the air fly 
from Arctic to Antaretic, above the stormy clouds, over inaccessible 
mountains, untrodden deserts, and as yet impenetrable forests 

* * ia a * & * 

Let it be remembered that these words, “The doom of the steam 
engine ’”’ express only a small fraction of the obvious and untiess 
probabilities of the Giiriibéd. Then what blissful and iraculous po 
sibilities has it in store for mankind? Its inventor disclaims the wisdem 
of prophesying or conjecturing about them But without great fore 
sight or deep scientific knowledge any man of common nse can ily 
discern that when scientists and inventors have at their disposal un 
limited free energy they will create many kinds of undreamed of worlds 
of wonders. It is entirely reasonable also to hope confidently that 
under the Giiriibéd system the redeeming angels of science and art will 
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establish happiness at home 
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Yale Corporation Places Itself on Reeord as Supporting 
the President. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN Q. TILSON, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 


In tHe Houser or REpRESENTATIVES. 


Monday, February 26, 1917. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp [I inelude brief resc!u 
tions passed by the Yale University Corporation 

The resolutions are as follows: 

Voted, That the Yale Corporation places itseif on record as 
ing the President of the United States in the steps has 1 
uphold international law and American rights. 

Voted, That the Yale Corporation assures the governor of th 
of its readiness to cooperate with him by placing the facili 
the university at his disposal in any ways that may seem feasi n 
carrying out the plans he has initiated for helping safeguard the 
interests of the State and Nation. (Corporation records, Fel 1%, 


1917.) 


Mines and Submarines. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HAMPTON 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


J. 


HON. MOORE, 


OF 
In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 15, 1917. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, during all this 
preparedness discusssion I have supported increases of the Army 
and Navy, particularly of the Navy, because that constitutes 
our first line of defense. I have favored the construction of sub- 
marines and have voted with those who wanted the largest num- 
ber of submarines constructed. But many of our big newspapers 
are warring against submarines as used by other nations, and 
are dating their complaints back to the incident of the sinking 
of the Lusitania. This opposition to the use of submarines by 
foreign powers has induced me on several occasions to ask the 
exponents of international law on this floor why the United 
States is building submarines. I can not conceive that we are 
building them for joy rides or to keep as ornaments, not to be 
used in an emergency or to defend or assert our rights upon 
the high seas. I believe the submarine is a fighting craft and 
that this Government is building them for fighting purposes, if 
need be. 








But to clear up inuch of the haze that has enveloped the Lusi- | 
I 


tania cause T have been looking up the facts. 


from the Vhiladelphia Record 


A short newspaper | 


paragraph of February 8 gave 


point to this inquiry it referred to the defenses set up by the 
Cunard Steamship Co., a British corporation, to avoid the pay- 
ment 

ship. This newspaper notice was as follows: 


LUSITANIA ” CLAIMS LIMIT 


COURT 


CLOSED 
LAS 


FOR FILING 
DECIDES, 


EXPIRED DECEMBER 


| 
of damages resulting from the sinking of this great British | 
“ 


New York, February 7. 


All persons, except two, who failed to file their claims on or before 
December 26 last will be debarred from participation in damages against 
the Cunard Steamship Co. resulting from the sinking of the passenger | 
liner Lusitania, according to an order of the Federal district court here 


to-day Already 
steamship compeny 
extent of its ! 


claims aggregating $5,000,000 have been filed, and the 
has made a stipulation to pay only $100,000, the 
ability on freight and passenger money. 


LUSITANIA CUNARD CO.’S BRIEF, } 
Now, what is the international law status as revealed by the | 
court proceedings? First, let us turn to the petition of the | 


Cunard 
& Lord, 
itation 
State 


Steamship Co, (Ltd.), as filed by Messrs, Lord, Day, | 
proctors for that company in their request for a “ lim- 
of liability,” as filed September 19, 1916, in the United | 
district court, southern district of New York. That 
petition tells the story from the viewpoint of the Cunard Steam- 
ship Co. more accurately than it has yet been told. The whole 
petition, which seeks to avoid the payment of a possible $5,000,- | 


000 of claims, is as follows: 

To the honorable the judges of the United States District Court for the 
Nouthern District of New York: | 
The petition of the Cunard Steamship Co. (Ltd.), as owner of the 

steamship Lusitania in a cause of limitation of liability, civil and 

maritime, alleges follows :. 

First. At all the times hereinafter mentioned the petitioner, The 
Cunard Steamship Co. (Ltd.), was and still is a corporation duly 
organized and existing under and by virtue of the laws of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, baving its principal office in 
Liverpool, England, and an agent at 21 State Street, in the Borough 
of Manhattan, city of New York, in this district. At the times here 
inafter mentioned it was the sole owner of the British steamship 
Lusitavia and her pending freight. 

The steamship Lusitania was a stect turbine steamship, built by John | 
Brown & Co., at Clydebank, Scotland, in 1907, and was classed 100 | 
Al at Lioyd’s. She was 785 feet in length over all, and 760 feet 


between perpendiculars, 88 feet in beam and 60 feet 44 inches in depth 
























of hold, of 80,395 tons gross and 12,611 tons net register, and 41,440 | 
tons displacement. She had a cellular double bottom and was divided 
transversely by eleven principal bulkheads into twelve sections; the | 
two forward bulkheads were collision bulkheads without doors; the 
remaining butkheads had water-tight doors. which were closed from | 
the bridge by bydraulic pressure ;-a longitudinal bulkhead on each side | 
of the vessel separated the side coal bunkers from the boiler room 
and engine rooms At the time of the occurrence hereinafter men 
tioned she had 48 lifeboats on board. accommodating 2,607 persons, | 
hnd in addition she had on board 2.525 life jackets and 35 lifebuoys. 
The boats, life jackets, and lifebuoys were inspected at Liverpool 
March 17, 1915, by the British Board of Trade engineer and surveyor, 
and rain on April 16 and 17, 1915, by the British Board of Trade 
emigration officer, and on both occasions were found to be in good 
order and seaworthy condition. The boats were also examined by 
the ship's carpenter at New York at the commencement of the voyage 
in question and were then found to be in good order and seawerthy 
condition At the time hereinafter mentioned, the Lusitania was | 
engaged in the regular service of the petitioner as a passenger liner 
between New Ye nd Liverpool, carrying passengers, cargo, and | 
mail: | 
Second. On Ma 1, 1915, the Lusitania being fully and efficiently | 
manned, equipped ind’ supplied, in charge of a duly li ed and | 
competent master, who had been in the service of the petitioner since | 
ISS3, and havi completely fulfilled all the requirements of both the 
British and the United States laws, and being in all respécts sea 
worthy, lled = fre New York with 290 first-cabin passengers, 600 | 
cond cabin passenget 367 third-cabin passengers and a crew of T02 
memb of 1,959 persons on board, together with | 
about 1 cargo and United States mail, bound for 
Liverpe tania was unarmed and had the statu 
and w privileges, and immunities of a merchant 
vessel m from attack by an enemy vessel with 
out p at warning, and without provision 
being ma her passengers crew. 
Third The Lusit ia proceeded on her usual course w il } wa 
off th ith « t of Treland At that time all the vessel's lit at 
ler vits had | n swune out ready for lowering, all her bulkhead 
lo had been closed ¢ ept such as were required to be kept open in 
ord » work the hip, and all her portholk had been closed The 
l i th hip w doubled, two men being stationed in the crow’'s 
ne 1 ty wn in the eyes of the ship. Two officers were on the | 
bridge and a quartermaster was on cach side on the lookout. Up to 
Sa. 2 i th ' rniy f May 7. 1915, the vessel had maintained a 
peed t l rie rhe speed was then reduced to 18 knots, in 
order to t! hit irrival outside the bar at Liverpool at abou 
t o'clock on the mornin f the Sth, when the tide would be suflicien 
high 1 ible 1 | to cro the bar into the Mersey witho 
dela it th point \ little before noon lan wa ight which 
the captain took to be Brow Tlead, but : he could not identify it 
wit! ifficient certainty to e le him to fix the position of his vessel 
on the hart, he Kept th hip « her course, which then wa outh 87 
east and about parallel with the land, until 12.40 p. m., when, in order | 
to make a better land fall te tered his course to north 67° east, and 
shortly thereaftgy sighted the Old Head of Kinsale. He then at 1.40 | 
p. 1 tered hfS course back to south S7° east At about 2.15 p. m., | 
when the ve el was 10 or 15 miles off the Old Head of Kinsale, and 
pre ling at 18 knots an hour, the weather being clear and the sea | 
smooth, a lookout the starboard side of the forecastle head saw aj 
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burst of foam about four points off the starboard bow followed by the 
wake of two torpedoes which were rapidly approaching the vessel, one 
a little behind the other, approximately at a right angle to the ship's 
course, He immediately called through a megaphone to the bridge: 
“ Torpedoes coming on the starboard side.’ Within a few seconds 
thereafter the Lusitania was struck by the torpedoes on the starboard 
side between the third and fourth funnels, the explosions of the tor- 
pedoes tearing a great hole in her hull, and causing the sea to rush in. 
soth these torpedoes were discharged by a German submarine or sub 
marines, Shortly afterwards a torpedo was launched from another 
German submarine on the port side of the Lusitania, but this torpedo 
did not strike the vessel. The hostile attack by the German sub 
marine or submarines was not preceded by visitation and search, by a 
signal to heave to, or by any warning or signal of any nature or kind, 
and no submarine had been sighted before the torpedoes were dis- 
charged, 

The master was on the bridge at 





the time the Lusitania was struck 


and remained there giving orders until the ship sank lle went down 
with the ship and was subsequently rescued. When the Lusitania was 
struck be immediately ordered the lifeboats lowered to the rail and 
ordered that the women and children be placed in them first. Almost 
immediately the Lusitania took a heavy and increasing list to star 
board. Her engines were disabled by the explosion of the torpedoes 
and could not be reversed. ‘There was, therefore, no way of checking 
the headway of the vessel. The Marconi operator immediately sent 
out an S. O. 8S. call, and another message reading, ‘Come at once, big 
list, 10 miles south Head Old Kinsale,” which messages were repeated 


continuously and were acknowledged. All the 
loosened from their lashings and freed so that 
vessel should sink, and the crew distributed lifebelts to the passengers. 
On account of the vessel's list to starboard and her continued head- 
way difficulty was experienced with the launching of the boats. The 
port boats were thrown inboard and the starboard swung out 
board. Some of the boats, with great difficulty, were lowered with 
passengers, but in spite of all possible efforts to save all on board the 
sank within a few minutes, with a heavy loss of life 

Fourth. The sinking of the Lusitania and the loss of the lives of some 
of her passengers and crew, the injuries sustained by others, and the 
loss of her cargo, baggage, and mail, resulting therefrom, occurred with 
out the privity or knowledge of the petitioner and were due to and 
caused solely by the act of a public enemy, to wit, by the unlawful 
torpedoing of the Lusitania by a German submarine or submarines with 


collapsible boats were 
they could float if the 


boats 


vessel 


out any previous signal or warning and without making provision 
for the safety of her passengers and crew, in violation of the law of 
nations and of the laws and usages of war as recognized by civilized 


nations. The losses occasioned by the sinking of the vessel as aforesaid 
were not caused or contributed to by any fault or negligence on the 
part of the petitioner, its servants or agents, or of anyone for whose 


acts the petitioner is responsible. 

ifth, Sixty-seven actions at law and suits in admiralty have been 
begun against the petitioner in various courts in the United States, 
including the United States District Court for the Southern District 


of New York, the New York Supreme Court, the United States District 





Court for the District of Massachusetts, and the United States District 
Court for the stern District of Illinois, for loss of life, personal in 
juries, loss of baggage, and other damages and injuries, respectively, re 
sulting from said attack and the consequent sinking of the Lusitania, 
The total amount claimed in the said actions and suits so far as at 
present known to the petitloner is $5,883,479. Other claims may be 
made and actions begun against the petitioner for losses and damage 


resulting from said attack and the consequent sinking of the Lusitania. 
A detailed list of the actions and suits pending against the petitioner 
in the United State together with the amount of cach claim, the name 
of the proctors or attorneys, and the court In which each action or suit 
is pending, is hereto annexed, marked “ Schedule A,” and is made a 
part this petition. The said amount of $5,885,479 greatly exceeds 
the value of the wreck strippings saved from the Lusitania and her pend 
ing freight and passage money. 





Sixth. By reason of said attack upon and the consequent sinking of 
the Lusitania she became an actual total loss, and her value in het 
sunken condition is therefore nothing. The value of the wreck strip 
pings from the Lusitania, consisting of lifeboats and life rafts which 
reached shore, does not exceed the sum of $768. The freight earned 
on cargo shipped on the voyage does not exceed the sum of $5,904. 
The passage money received on the voyage amounted to the sum of 
$84,624. The total amount of the petittone intere in the steam- 
ship “Lusitania and in her pending freight does not for the purposes 
of this proceeding exceed the sum of $91,296, There are no demands, un 


satisfied liens, or claims of liens against the vessel or her strippings on 
her pending freight, nor any suits pending in the United States, so far 

is known to the petitioner, except has are referred to in article 
fifth of this petition. Subject to an appraisal of its interest on a refer 


stu 


ence, the petitioner offers herewith an ad interim stipulation for value 
in the sum of $100,000, 

Seventh, The petitioner denies that it is liable to any extent, as owner 
of the Lusitania, for the losses, damages, or injurie occasioned or 
resulting from said attack or the consequent sinking of the vessel . 
aforesaid, or for the claims for damages that have been mad or may 
hereafter be made on account of the iid attack or sinking, and it 
alleges that it has a valid defen to all sucl laims: but if this court 
shall adjudge that the petitioner is liable to any extent in the premises, 


the benefit of the limitation 


then the petitioner claims of liability p 
vided for in sections 4283, 4284, and 4285 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States and the various statutes amendatory thereof and supple 
mentary thereto, and to that end is ready and willing to give a stipula 
tion with sufficient surety for the payment into court of the amount 
of its interest in said steamship and her pending freight whenever the 
same shall be ordered by this court as provided by the statutes afore 
said, by general rule 54 in admiralty and by the rules and practice of 
this court. 

Eighth. All and singular the premises are true and within tl vd 
miralty and maritime jurisdiction of the United States and of this 
honorable court, 

Wherefore the petitioner pray 

1. That this court will cause due appraisement to be made of the 


amount or value of the petitioner's interest in the steamship Lusilfania 


and her pending freight upon a reference to be ordered herein. 
2. That the court will make an order directing the petitioner to 
file a stipulation with surety te be approved by the court for the pay 


ment into court of thi said interest whenever 


the same shall be ordered by 


amount of the petitioner's 
the court. 
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3. That the court will make an order directing the issuance of a moni head doors had been closed or her portholes closed, or that the lookout 
tion to all persons claiming damages for any loss, damage, or injury | had been doubled, or that two officers were on the bridge or a quarter 
caused by or resulting from said attack and the consequent sinking | master stationed on each side on the lookout 


of the Lusitania aforesaid, citing them to appear before a commissioner | They have no knowledge or information as to the speed of the vessel 

to be named by the court in said order, and to make due proof of their | prior to 8 a. m. on the morning of May 7, 1915. rhey admit, however, 

respective claims, and also to appear and answer the allegations of that her speed was reduced, but whether to 21 or 18 Knots or below 

this petition, according to law and the practice of this court at or | they know not, but they allege that at the time of the torpedoing here 

before a certain time to be fixed by the said monition. j inafter mentioned, she was not proceeding at a greater speed than 18 
4. That the court, on the filing of such stipulation as may be | knots, and probably less. 

determined to be preper, or on the filing of an ad interim stipulation, Fourth. They deny that the sinking of the Lusitania or the losses 


will issue its injunction restraining the prosecution of all actions | incurred thereby 


‘ " E ‘ é ‘ occurred without the privity or knowledge of the pett 
and suits now pending against the petitioner in the United States, | tioner, 


. i 
as stated in the fourth article of the petition, and they admit 


and the commencement or prosecution hereafter of any suit, action, | that it was due and caused by the act of a public enemy, but they 4 ny 
or legal proceeding of any nature or description whatever, except in the | that the said torpedoing was unlawful or that the same w in viola 
present proceeding, against the petitioner or against the wreck strip tion of the law of nations or of the laws and usages of war as recog 


pings of the Lusitania or her pending freight in respect of any claim | nized by civilized nations, and they deny that the losses occasioned 
or @laims arising out of the said attack or the sinking of the Lusitania. | by the said sinking were not caused or contributed to by any fault or 
5. That the court will adjudge that the petitioner-is not liable to any | n 
extent for any loss, damage, or injury, nor for any claim whatsoever | any one for whose acts the petitioner is responsible. - 
in any way arising out of or in consequence of the said attack or the Fitth. They have no knowledge or information as to the allegations 
sinking of the Lusitania; but if this court shall adjudge that the | of the fifth article of the petition, except they severally admit that they 
petitioner is liable, than that the liability of the petitioner be limited | had each begun an action in admiralty against the tioner to recover 
teamship Lusitania in 


to the amount or value of the petitioner’s interest in the steamship | their damages occasioned by the sinking of the s 
Lusitania and her pending freight, and that the moneys paid or secured | the United States District Court for the Southern of New York 








gligence on the part of the petitioner, its servants, or agents, or of 














to be paid as aforesaid be divided pro rata among the claimants as Sixth. They have ne knowledge or information sufficient to form a 
provided by law, and that a decree may be entered discharging the wlief as to the allegations of the sixth article of the petition, except 
petitioner from all further liability. | that they admit that the sinking of the Lusitania was the result of a 
6. That the petitioner may have such other or further relicf as may hostile submarine attack. 
be just. } Seventh. By way of ansfver to the allegations of the seventh article 
Lorp, Day & Lorn, | of the petition, they allege the liability of the petitioner herein for 
Proctors for Petitioner. losses occasioned by the sinking ef the steamship Lusitania, and th 
J. Parker KIRLIN, deny that the petitioner is entitled to the benefits of the limitation o? 
Lucius H. Beers, liability provided for in sections 4283, 4284, and 4285 of the Revised 
Advocates, Statutes, or any statute amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, 
nd as alleged in the said seventh articl 
Unrtrep STATES OF AMERICA, Kighth. The claimants above named for a further answer to the pet 
Southern District of New York, County of New York, ss: } tion and by way of contest thereof, upon information and belief, allege: 
Richard L. Walker, being duly sworn, says: T am assistant to the | 1. That the loss and damage occasioned to them as stated in their 


general agent in the United States of the Cunard Steamship Co. (Ltd.), | sink aEve’ claims duly a herein as hereinbefore mention “dl, by ‘the 
the petitioner herein. The foregoing petition is true to the _ best she me Os the steamship susitania wh le on the voyage mentioned in 
of my knowledge, information, and belief. The sources of my informa- | thé petition herein was caused by the fault and negligence of the pe 
tion and the grounds of my belief as to the matters not within my own | nae 'c the Cunard Steamship Co. (Ltd.), its RESETS Rae See Vaaee, oe 
knowledge, are statements made by surviving officers and members | een with the knowledge or privity of the petitioner, the said steat 

of the crew of the steamship Lusitania, and reports of investigations | she't ‘ aig ieee facto th ey nt, Ppp, gabe tg ed, select ipsa gt ene apg Soon le 
made by the petitioner and by the British court of inquiry into the | "P28! she was well within the war zone duly pro med Oy <a Imp a 





















































: : : nn : <a . ; Germ: Cu . lent } vas not ntainine het 
sinking of the Lusitania. The reason that this verification is not made | “Man “rovernn 1. ann y 1} ee eee oe . See eee 
aa . ‘ . . . a | or ordini spe In mn he contr: } I f vi re re 
by the petitioner is that it is a foreign corporation, and none of its | J .ca 4 : ia — ts an _ ar sapien Mo oe lene aps Berge : 
officers is in the United States. The reason that it is not made by the } —- oe — Se vers ; sberlin  agapentsberot bape . 
. : : ‘ : ‘ ‘ “ais ‘ t o sLiacn a ‘ it SuvInarine vA el thie in aa on 
general agent is that he is not at present within this district eee vat ene : Mow ; : 
RIcHARD L. WALKER thereto, as claimants are advised and lieve, the said steamship Lusi 
. . as Ive . ; 
7 ' tania was not otherwise being navigated as prudence required in that 
Sworn to before me this 14th day of September, 1916. she was not following the course prescribed by the British admiralty 
[SpeaL.] J. DEL GIUDICE, iS a propel jurse at that time for vessels destined to and from 11 
Notary Public, Westchester County. vort of Liverpool and the ports of North America 1 th itrary 
Certificate filed in New York County. the course actually pursued by tt teamship Lusitan i y i 
; xposed tt } i ubt ne tort a 
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Murray, with certain citations of international law t \ h 
UNITED STATES District Covert t W 
SOUTHERN District or New ¥ + } 1915 ‘ 
IN THE MATTER OF THE PETITION OF THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP ( S arore , 
AS OWNER OF THK STEAMSHIP “LUSITANIA” FOR LIMI . 91 
ifs LIABILITY, IN ADMIRALTY NO. 69-1 ANSWI : 
To the honorable the judges of the United States Dist t Court f t? \ 
Southern District of New York: > 
rhe answer of May Davies Hopkins, individually and a lis 
tratrix of the goods, chattels. and credits of Albert Llovd Hopkins. de A Mi _ 
ceased; Anna B. Mills, individually and istratrix of t d 
chatt nd creditors of Charles Veitch \\ ii ll } Ww t th 
Brown, individually and as administratrix I roods, chat s, and rh steamsh l 
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hird. They admit the allegations of the third article of the petition, | no cons 
except that they have no knowled or infe as to whether the | decedent 
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Hieventh. The said reduction was made as a result of due deliberation 
on the managing director or directors of the petitioners, and the said 
reduction was continued after the said managing director or directors 
had full knowledge that hostile submarine torpedo boats were around 
bent upon the destruction of British vessels, including merchant and 
passenger vessels. 

fwelfth. Claimants allege that the said steamship Lusitania was de- 
igned to be a British auxiliary cruiser; that the said vessel was 
carried on the British admiralty list and was capable at all times of 
quick conversion into a cruiser, and at the time of the sinking afore- 
aid she was or had been painted with the war colors of all British 
naval vessels and she had from time to time sailed under neutral flags 
2S a ruse deguerre. 

Wherefore the claimants herein pray that the court will decree that 
the sinking and loss at sea of the said steamship Lusitania was «due 
to the fault and negligence of those in charge of her operation and 
management; that such fault and negligence was done with the 
knowledge and privity of the petitioner; that the loss and damage to 
these claimants were done, occasioned, and occurred not without the 
knowledge and privity of the petitioner or its actual fault. 

That the petitioner is not entitled to limitation of its liability as 
prayed for in the petition, or otherwise. 

That these claimants may be awarded their damages as indicated by 
the claims heretofore filed with the commissioner herein and duly 
proved according to law, together with interest and costs out of any 
fund that may now be or hereafter come into the hands of the trustee 
herein, or generally for any deficiency thereof, and that they may have 
uch other and further relief as may be just, and that the court will 
further decree that the petitioner unto the -end that the facts may 
appear to the court, answer the interrogatories annexed to this answer 
according to the rules and practice of this court. 

A. Gordon Murray, 
Office and Post Office Address, No. 68 William Street, 
Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, N. Y. 

Proctor for May Davies Hopkins, individually, and as administratrix 
of the goods, chattels, and credits of Albert Lloyd Hopkins, deceased ; 
Anna B. Mills, individually, and as administratrix of the goods, chat 
tels, and credits of Charles Veitch Mills, deceased ; Winifred H. Brown, 
individually, and as administratrix of the goods, chattels, and credits 
of William H. IL. Brown, deceased; Hlizabeth Burke, individually, and 
as mother and next of kin of Alice Burke and Dora Burke, and Allison 
Buchanan, individually, and as representative of the parent and de 

endants and next of kin of Mary Buchanan, deceased, 


SOUTHERN Distrricr or New York, ss: 


A. Gordon Murray, being duly sworn, deposes and says that is 
the proctor for all of the above-named claimants, and that ' of 
them are within the city ef New York. The sources of dep: t's 
knowledge and information are letters, communications, and instruc 
tions received by him from the various claimants and each of them, 
and from his knowledge of the proceeding and proceedings which have 
preeeded this proceeding, and from his knowledge as proctor, and he 
declares that the document affirmed to is trne to the best of his knowl 
cdge, information, and belief. 

A, Gonpon Murray. 
worn to before me this 4th day of January, 1917. 
FREDERICK W. SYTBLLE, 
Notary Public, New York Count: 
WAS INTERNATIONAL LAW VIOLATED? 

On May 7, 1915, Mr. Albert Lloyd Hopkins, an American citizen, Jost 
his life because of the sinking of the steamship Lusitania, Mr. Hopkins 
was 42 years of age, was the president of the Newport News Ship 
building & Dry Dock Co., and he left a wife and a daughter aged 7 
yeurs Mr. Hopkins’s body was recovered and returned to this country. 

May Davis Hopkins, the wife, was in due time appointed adminis 
tratrix of the estate. On April 27, 1916, she began a suit in personam 
in admiralty in the United States district court for the southern dis- 
trict of New York against the Cunard Steamship Co. (Ltd.) to recover 
damages for the death of her husband, as indicated. I was duly re 
sained as proctor in admiralty to conduct Mrs. Fopkins’s suit. There 
can be no doubt of the right of Mrs. Hopkins to maintain an action. 
(La Bourgogne, 210 U. 8., 93; The Titanic, 233 U. S., 718.) 

On September 19, 1916, instead of interposing an answer, the Cunard 
Steamship Co. (Ltd.) filed a petition for limitation of its liability, as 
owner of the steamship Lusitania, and thereby sought to contest, as well 
as to limit, its Hability. This proceeding was pursuant to sections 428: 
4284, and 4285 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and the 
xeneral admiralty rules of practice, duly promulgated by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The company set up three general grounds of exemption from liability : 

First. ‘The Lusitania was unarmed and had the status and was en- 
titled to the rights, privileges, and immunities of a merchant vessel, 
among which are freedom from attack by an enemy vessel without 
previous visitation, search, or warning, and without provision being 
made for the safety of her passengers and crew.” (Par. 2.) 

Second, “ The hostile attack by the German submarine or submarines 
W not preceded by visitation and search, by a signal to heave to, or 
by any warning or signal of any nature or kind, and no submarine had 
been sighted before the torpedoes were discharged.” (Par. 3.) 

hird. “ The sinking of the Lusitania and the loss of the lives of some 
of her passengers were due to and caused solely by the act of a public 
enemy, to wit, by the unlawful torpedoing of the Lusitania by a German 
submarine or submarines, without any previous signal or warning, and 
without making provision for the safety of her passengers and crew, in 
violation of the law of nations and of the laws and usages of war as 
recognized by civilized nations.”’ (Par. 4.) 

In view of the fact that a serious controversy has arisen between 
this country and Germany as to its policy of conducting submarine 
warfare, will you permit me, in the interest of the citizens of the United 
States who are maintaining in the courts of the United States suits 
on causes of action which they are advised lies open to them, to outline 
the legal aspects that would seem to lead to the conclusion that the 
position of our Government in regard to such controversy ts at least 
not free from serious doubt. 

in “Outlines of International Law,” by Charles H. Stockton, rear 
admival, United States Navy, retired, Scribner’s, 1914, chapter 20, 
entitled ‘‘ Maritime warfare,” section 151, page 335, it is statec 














‘151. Laws and usages of war at sea: The special objects in mari- 
time warfare are the capture or destruction of the military and naval 
forees of the enemy, of his fortifientions, arsenals, dry docks, and dock- 
yards, of his various military and naval establishments, and of his 
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maritime commerce; to prevent his procuring war material from neutral 
sources; to aid and assist military operations on land; and to protect 
and defend the national territory, property, and sea-borne commerce.” 

In Elements of International Law, by George B. Davis, Judge Ad- 
vocate General, United States Army, Harper & Bros., 1998, Chapter 
XI, page 364, it is stated: 

*“ Destruction of captured vessels: As the present tendency of 
neutral States is to close their ports to maritime prizes, such disposi- 
tion of prizes is more likely to imerease than decrease in frequency. 
The practice of destroying prizes has been objected to, but rather 
on the ground of humanity than legality. If the right to capture 
enemy property at’ sea be admitted, the right to destroy it follews 
4s a natural consequence. ‘The title of the original owner has been 
forcibly divested by an act of war. If any injury has been inflicted 
upon the belligerent, that injury consists in the fact of capture, which 
amounts to a destruction of the property in so far as the owner and 
his Government are concerned. I[t can matter little to either what 
disposition is made of the property after the owner's title has been 
extinguished, The right to destroy neutral prizes and their cargoes 
Stands upon a different footing, however, and has not received such 
general aeceptance as to warrant the practice to be regarded as a 
lawful disposition of captured neutral property.” 

And in Chapter XV, page 483: 


“THE RIGHT OF SKARCH, 


‘Nature of the right: The belligerent rights which have already 
been discussed—of capturing enemy property at sea, of seizing coutra- 
band of war, and of blockading the coasts and harbors of am enemy 
could none of them be made effective were not belligerents also ac 
corded the right to stop and search all neutral merchant vessels on 
the high seas, for the purpose of ascertaining their nationality and 
destination, the character and ownership of their cargoes, and to 
effect their capture, should the result of such examination show a 
liability to eapture to exist. 

“Hlow exercised: The manner in which the belligerent right of 







search is to be exercised is determined by the usage of nations, except 
in those cases in which it has been made the subject of treaty stipu 
lation. The duty of submitting is only incumbent upon neutral mer- 


chant vessels Public armed vessels are not subject to visitation, 
either in time of peace or war, and the merchant vessels of a be! 
ligerent are justified in resorting to any measures, either of flight, 
resistance, or deception, which are calculated to enable them to escupe 
search and inevitable capture. The right of search may be exercised 
by the regularly commissioned ships of war of a belligerent, or by 
duly authorized privateers in the service of those States which still 
retain the right to use that species of naval force in time of war.” 

In the convention providing for the establishment of an interna- 
tional prize court, adopted at The Hague October 18, 1907, Article VII 
provides that where there is a treaty in force between a belligerent 
captor and power, any controversy must conform to the requirements 
of such convention. In default of such stipulations, however, the 
court applies the rules of international law. On account of certain 
divergency of view as to what constituted international law, which 
became apparent at the conference at The Hague, Sir Edward Grey, 
Great Britain’s principal secretary for foreign affairs, invited the 
various maritime powers to a conference to be held in London on 
December 4, 1908, and a declaration was framed, known as the declara 
tien concerning the laws of naval war, and known commenly as the 
declaration of London, which bears date February 20, 1909. The 
declaration of London was never ratified by Great Britain and there- 
fore never became effective, but its principal value is that it con 
tains a codification of the international maritime law as understood 
at that time. It was signed by the delegates of all the principal 
powers, including Great Britain, Germany, the United States, France, 
Russia, and Japan. It consists of nine chapters of 71 articles. Chap- 
ter I, article 1, provides. 

“A blockade must not extend beyond the ports and coasts belonging 
to or occupied by the enemy.” 

Chapter IV, articles 49, 50, 51, and 52, refer to the subject of the 
destruction of neutral prizes. Article 50 provides: 

“* Before the vessel is destroyed all persons on board must be placed 
in safety, and all the ship’s papers and other documents which the 
parties interested consider relevant for the purpose of deciding on the 
validity of the capture must be taken on board the warship.” 

In no other provision is reference made to the lives and safety of 
passengers or crew. It will be noted, therefore, that this provision 
applies only to the destruction of neutral prizes. x 

Under the authority of the law of 1884 a prize code for the German 
Empire was promulgated August 3, 1914. Part VIIT deals with the 
disposition of captured vessels. Section 113 deals with the destruction 
of neutral vessels. Where the same is subject to condemnation, and 
the bringing her into port would subject the capturing vessel to danger 
or would impede the success of the operations in which it is at the 
time engaged, destruction is permitted. ; : 

Section 115 deals with the damages for illegal destruction of a 
neutral vessel and section 116 deals with the safety of persons on 
board : 

“116. Before proceeding to a destruction of the vessel, the safety of 
all persons on board and, so far,as possible, their effects, is to be pro- 
vided for, and all ship's ye and other evidentiary material which, 
according to the views of the persons at interest, is of value for the 
formulation of the judgment of the prize court are to be taken over by 
the commander.” 

This provision clearly refers only to the destruction of neutral ves- 
sels. This view is substantiated by what purports to be its founda- 
tion, upen article 50 of the declaration of London. 

In the second note of protest, dated June 9, 1915, and signed by 
Robert Lansing, as Secretary of State ad interim, to Ambassador 
Gerard in Berlin, occurs these words: 

“QOnly her actual resistance to capture or refusal to stop wher or- 
dered to do so for the purpose of visit could have afforded the com- 
mander of the submarine any justification for so much as putting the 
lives of those on board the ship in Jeopardy. This principle the Gov- 
ernment of the United States understands the explicit instructions is- 
sued on August 3, 1914, by the Imperial German Admiralty to its com- 
manders at sea to have recognized and embodied, as do the naval codes 
of all other nations, and upon it every traveler and seaman had a right 
to depend. It is upon this principle of humanity as well as upon the 
law founded upon this principle that the United States must stand. 

It is obvious that there was a confusion as to the rights of destruc- 
tion to a belligerent and to a neutral vessel. There can be no question 
of the belligerent character of the Lusitania, and nowhere in all the 
law and writings that have been commented upon and examined does 
there appear any prohibition against putting in jeopardy the lives of 


none 
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passengers rr on a belligerent vessel. The lines of travel are 
kept open, however, } strict prevision for the securing of the lives 
of passengers on a neutral vessel. 1 personally have been unable to 
see any inhumanity in requiring passengers to travel on an American 
or a neutral vess 

The determination of the German Imperial Government to embark on 
its course of submarine warfare was notified to the world in a procla 
mation of Fel $, 1915. as follows: 

* Proclamatio 1. The waters surrounding Grea sritain Ir 
Jand, including whole English Channel, are hereby declared to be 
war zone. © i after the 18th of February, 1915, every e. mer 
chant ship found in said war zone will be destroyed without be 
alwavs possible to avert the dangers threatening the crew and 
sengers on that i 

‘2. Even neutral ships are exposed to danger in war zone, as, In view 
of the misuse of neutral flags, ordered on January 31 by the B h 
Government, and of the accidents of naval war, it can not always be 
avoided. to strike even neutral ships in attacks that are dir 
enemy ships. 1 

* 3. Northward navigation around the Shetland Islands, in the eastern 
waters of the North Sea, and in a strip of not less than 30 miles width 
along the Netherlands coast is in no danger 

VON POUL, 
Cl / ti Adiniralt Stal of tl \é 

Accon panying the same was a memorial of the Im rman Gov 
ernment respecting retalintory measures rendered by the 
means employed by England contrary to international ept 
ing neutral maritime trade with Germany. This omplains 
bitterly of the conduct of Great Britain in disrega th l tion 
of London and violating the declaration of Paris, and it concludes as 


follows: 

‘Finally they have declared the North Sea in its whole extent to b 
the seat of war, thereby rendering difficult and extremely dangerous, 
if not impossible, all navigation on the high seas between Seotland 
and Norway, so that they have in a way established a blockade of 
neutral coasts and ports, which is contrary to the elementary principles 
of generally accepted international law. Clearly all these measures 
are part of a plan to strike not only the German military operations 
but also the economic system of Germany, and in the end to deliver 





the whole German people to reduction by famine, by intercepting leg 
timate neutral commerce by methods contrary to international law, 
* * > 7 7 “ + 


“The German Government have in vain called the attention of the 
neutral powers to the fact that Germany must seriously question 
whether it can any longer adhere to the stipulations of the declaration 
of London, hitherto strictly observed by it. in case England continues 
to adhere to its practice, and the neutral powers persist in looking 
with indulgence upon all these violations of neutrality to the detri 
ment of Germany. Great Britain invokes the vital interests of the 
sritish Empire which are at stake in justification of its violations 
of the law of nations, and the neutral powers appear to be satisfied 
with theoretical protests, thus actually admitting the vital interests 
of a belligerent as a sufficient excuse for methods of waging war of 
whatever description. 

“The time has come for Germany also to invoke such vital in 
terests. It therefore finds itself under the necessity, to its regret, 
of taking military measures against England in retaliation of th 
practice followed by England. Just as England declared the whole 
North Sea between Scotland and Norway to be comprised within the 
seat of war, so does Germany now declare the waters surrounding 
Great Britain and Treland, including the whole English Channel, to 
be comprised within the seat of war, and will prevent by all the mili 
tary means at its disposal all navigation by the enemy in those waters. 

“To this end it will endeavor to destroy, after February 18 next, 
any merchant vessels of the «nemy which present themselves at the 
seat of war above indicated, although it may not always be possible 
to avert the dangers which may menace persons and merchandise. 

* Neutral powers are accordingly forewarned not to continue to in- 
trust their crews, passengers, <r merchandise to such vessels. Their 
attention is furthermore called to the fact that it is of urgency to rec- 
ommend to their own vessels to steer clear of these waters. It is true 
that the German Navy has received instructions to abstain from all 
violence against neutral vessels recognizable as such: but in view of 
the hazards of war, and of the misuse of the neutral flag ordered by 
the British Government, it will not always be possible to prevent 
a neutral vessel from becoming the victim of an attack intended to 
be directed against a vessel of the enemy. 

* - ° * © . + 

“The German Government announces this measure at a time per- 
mitting enemy and neutral ships to make the necessary arrangements 
to reach the ports situated at the seat of war, etc.” 

A perusal of the correspondence between the Government of the 
United States and the Imperial German Government, in the matter of 
the danger to passenge™s on vessels at sea, shows clearly that the 
German Government has consistently insisted that its submarine 
warfare was aimed at enemy shipping, and in the note of May 4, 
1916, to the American ambassador in Berlin in which the German 
Government notifies the Government of the United States that they 
had instructed their naval commanders to observe the general prin- 
ciples of visit and search as to all merchant vessels both within and 
without the war zone and that the same should not be sunk without 
warning and without saving human lives unless these ships attempt 
to escape or offer resistance. The note concludes: 

“Accordingly the German Government is confident that in conse- 
quenee of the new orders issued to its naval forces, the Government 
of the United States will now also consider all impediments removed 
which may hfve been in the way of a mutual cooperation toward the 
restoration of the freedom of the seas during the war as stated in 
the note of July 23, 1915, and it has no doubt that the Government 
of the United States shall now demand and Insist that the British 
Goyernment shall forthwith observe the rules of international law, 
universally recognized before the war as they are laid out in the 
notes presented by the Government of the United States to the British 
Government on December 28, 1914, and November 5, 1915. Should the 
steps taken by the Government of the United States not attain the 
object it desires to have the laws of humanity followed by all belliger- 
ent nations, the German Government would then be facing a new 
situation in which it must reserve itself complete liberty of decision.” 

The Secretary of State, under date of May 7, 1916, to Ambassador 
Gerard, referred to this intimation by saying: 

“In order, however, to avoid any possible misunderstanding the Gov- 
ernment of the United States notifies the-Imperial German Government 
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Justice Marshall 
IF NOT. SUBMARINES, WHY MINE 

So much for the case of the Lusitania as it comes to us 
through the court records. I now submit two very pertinent 
letters on mines and submarines from Mr. George H. Earle, jr. 
of Philadelphia, one of our foremost financiers and business 


men : 


Ifon. J. TTAMPTON Moore 


House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
My Drar Mr. Moore: I have been reading your illuminating dis 
sions relating to the question of whether we should go to war becau 


of the sinking of foreign ships without notice by submarines because 
of the presence of citizens of this country, even though those ship 
were engaged in carrying munitions for one or the other of the com 
batants; but I have been disappointed that the discussion has not 
cleared up a point in which I am sure many of us are deeply interested 
and I would inke to ask you whether Congress or the President may not 
expiain why, if it is a cause of war and uncivilized to sink merchat 
men through submarines without notice, it is not equally so to sink 
them #y mines without notice’ Where is the difference, either in 
cruelty or danger? If there be a difference, is it not rather in favor 
of the submarines? <A submarine, certainly in most cases, must givs 
a little more chance of escape, for the mine is instantaneous: and, no 
matter how cruelly submarines have acted, there are many instances 
where they have given assistance, whereas a mine leaves a boat sink 
ing. often with nothing living within sight or call. 

if we are to be guided by the substance of things, I repeat I would 
like to be enlightened as to why the strewing ef the sea with mines is 
not a cause of war if a noncombatant is killed, whilst a thing ne more 
destructive seems to be. Can'you or Congress enlighten me upon this 
matter? I am sure that you will place many other citizens, besides 
myself, under deep obligation. 

If we have the right to sail the high seas free from the danger of 
sudden, unexpected death, what difference does it make whether the 
mine that kills you unaware is left to strike you or floats to you? 
Except in the motion of the mine, where does a submarine differ from 
other mine layer? 

Believe me to be, 

Very respectfully, 











Geonrce H. Earre, Jr. 


Fespruary 14, 1917. 
Hon. J. HamMpTon Moore, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Moore: Replying to your valued favor of the 14th, 
I beg leave to say that if my very hasty and crude letter will be of 
any service to yeu in the very good work that you are doing it is at 
your disposal. 

What I wanted to make plain, and what [I think you are doing 
effectively, is to show that if we are acting on the basis of civiliza- 
tion and making that the controlling consideration that is to shift us 
into an uncivilized and bloody war we have a very large field to cover 
only one phase of which is not being contested. Enormous areas of 
the sea have been mined without any effective protest or suggestion of 
war, although the only difference between mine layers and submarines 
is that the torpedoes are dropped by undersea boats in the one case 
and surface boats in the other. In all other particulars the mines are 
the most deadly and uncivilized. If we are fighting to keep the great 
highway of the world—that is, the ocean—open or fighting because of 
humane principles, we should certainly declare war on mine laying 
as well as on ejecting mines from submarines. 

As to international law, this war has demonstrated that there is no 
such thing. Both parties to it now are trying to win by starving the 
women and children of the other. You can have a code of ethics 
with no sanction to enforce it and call it “international law,” if you 


please ; but as the only way to enforce it is war, which is an end to 
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law and a resort to violence, all this talk about what international 
law do« rr does not do seems to me trivial and wasted breath. 

I hay ead the account of the Belgium relief ship sinking from a 

n ind I have read the account of the Lusitania sinking from a 
submarine mine One seems to me as good a cause of fighting as the 
thes i meet no one that wants us to remedy bloodshed by joining 

oursely I meet very few who are impartial and do not want one 
de or the other whipped by somebody else. But personally I agree 

th you that we should not be swayed by these harrowing tales, 
ost of which prove to be untrue and put out for a purpose, into 
ecoming a bloody nation ourselves. If we have rights to defend, that 
is well and good; but if we defend them all by force it must be ob- 
vious to any fair in that we will have to fight both sides, which I 
do net think this country is at all ready for. 

Believe me to 2, 

Your obedient servant, Geonce H. Eanve, Jr. 
ENGLAND RMARINE DISCUSSION BEFORE THE WAR. 

But even more to the point as affecting the foreign submarine 

controversy and our own relation to it since the German sub- 


marine blockade of British ports, I submit some very remark- 
antewar articles from the London Times, which have been 
forwarded to me by Miss Fannie R. M. Hitchcock, of Philadel- 
a student of war problems and a writer of distinction. 

the 


oh! 
aoe al 


phin, 


I am taking liberty 


Says Miss Hitchcock 


sending you a copy of the discussion on the submarine and its use in 
warfare, published in the London Times during June and July, 1914, 
before war was declared. The main part of it comprises a review by 


Admiral Seott, of the British Naval Board, answering, as he says, the 
numerous questions that had come to the board and to himself on 
various points connected with the uses and limitations of the submarine 


is a war vessel. Ile took up the subject very exhaustively in his second 
letter of June 10, but all of the letters are worth reading, as being 
practically an official statement of the way the naval board of the 
british Government would view the use of the submarine. England 
herself had no need of instituting such a warfare against Germany, as 
German commerce was practically destroyed at the beginning of the 
war by Unglish war vessels; but, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the British Government has never officially criticized the mode of the 
German blockade, and the naval board is given a free hand in naval 

itters, as It refused to be subject to the counsel of landsmen, who 
they said did not understand naval warfare and its needs. The letter 


from Lord Sydenham published on July 14, and tneluded in this discus 
on, was an open one to Admiral Scott and stigmatizes the rules of 
varfare by submarines as laid down by Sir Perey Scott as barbarous, 
Scott’s answer is very suggestive. It seems to me that if our 
svernment going to make the German submarine warfare against 
iingland a cause of war between this country and Germany, we are 
ving to tie our hands in case of war in such a manner as to prevent 
ur making use of the submarine in such mode as outlined in 
these letters, while any other nation will be at liberty Great 
Itvritain has always carefully refrained from committing to any 
tions that might regret in time of need. 
the London ‘Times letters, edition 


& SUBMARINE MBNACI Sin Perey Scorrs Views 
OF GREAT BATTLESHIPS—FUTURE NAVAL 
strength of navies can be reckoned not only 
and the day may come when it will be reckoned 
not at all (Mr. Churchill, Mar. 26, 1913 
whole system of naval architecture and the 
naval strength are brought under review by the ever-growing 
radius, and seaworthiness of the submyrine. sud by the imercas 
range and accuracy of its fatal torpedees.””. (Mr. Churchill, Mar. 
1914,) 
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which we print below 
and abroad alike, from 
distinguished writer and the crucial importanc subject 
miral Sir Perey Scott is a naval officer who has not only shown himself 
everal occasions able to think ahead of his contemporaries but has 
good his prophecies To him we owe the presence of the naval 
at Ladysmith, which saved the situation--if not South Africa. 
it was who made possible the advance in marksmanship with heavy 
which has been such an important feature in naval efliciency of 
late years, To him, too, it is due that the navy was recently provided 
with a “ director which has enormously inereased the possibilities 
of hitting at long range and enabled broadside salvo fire to be car 
ried out with a precision bef unknown 

Sir Percy Seott now tells us that everything that he has 
ophan the value of the gun is rendered useless by the advent of the 
ibmarine, ve | which has for its principal weapon the torpedo. 
Battleships, and, indeed, all vessels which have not the quality of sub 
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longer be safe from the submari 
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Sir Perey brings a very serlous charge against those in authority 
whe waste the nation’s money on ships that will be unable to fight, 
it is for them, he suggests, to defend that policy by explaining what 
part the battleship will play in war. Tlow she can be made safe from 
destruction by the submarine at sea or in port, and how her situation 

to be kept secret from aircraft Ile would have the money voted 
or their construction spent on building more submarines and aero 
planes 

The questions raised by Sir Percy Scott are not, of course, new. 
rhey have, as our columns have testified for some time past, much 


They are directly coneerned with the prob- 


exercised naval architects 








APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


lem of warship design, which, as our readers will remember, formed the 
subject of a series of articles published last October by an exc ptionally 
well-informed correspondent, who wrote: “ There has never been a time 
when the application of scientific methods to the illustration of naval 
questions was so imperatively demanded as the present day.” Last year 
another writer pointed out in*these columns that the big ship’s guns 
were admittedly insufficient protection against the use of the torpedo, 
and that now the seaplane had given eyes to the submarine the latter 
bade fair to exert a supreme influence upon the volume of floating and 
water-borne commerce within the area disturbed by war. This aspect, 
he said, demanded the attention of merchants and shipowners and 
many others not professionally interested in naval affairs. 

The following is the text of Sir Percy Scott’s communication : 

LARGE SHIPS OR SMALL? 
To the Epiror or tue Times: 

Sir: Although I have retired from His Majesty's Navy, many people 
have written and are still writing to me as to whether we should 
build small battleships or large. My opinion is that we should not be 
building either. My reason for holding this opinion will be found in a 
ee which I wrote you some time ago, and a copy of which I herewith 
inclose. 


I am, yours, very truly PERCY ScorTtT, 
52 Sovurn AUDLEY STREET, May 81, 1914. 
52 Sours AUDLEY STREET, 


December 15, 19138. 
_ Dear Str: In reply to your letter, I have seen the correspondence 
in the press suggesting building smaller battleshtps, and also the argu- 


ments as to whether two or four battleships should be laid down in 
1914. If we have battleships, we must have thick armor on them to 


keep out the enemy's shot, and we must have speed to give tactical ad 


vantage in bringing our fire on the enemy; these are axioms among 
naval officers. For battleships our nation and all other nations have 


very properly decided to have big ships, big guns, thick armor, and 
high speed. 

The other question is, Are we in 1914 to build two or four battle 
ships? The “ little navyites say two, in order to save money; the 
“big navyites ’ say four, to, as they think, save the country. If battle- 
ships are of use in saving the country, the “ little navyites ” are foolish 
and unpatriotic. If battleships are of no use, then the “ big navyites ” 
are wrong in putting the country to the expense of building four more; 
the real question to settle before even talking about building more battle- 
ships is, Are they of use or are they not? 

For some thousands of years armored vessels floating on the surface 
of the water have been used for attack and defense; these vessels vary 


in size to-day from the canoe carrying one man armed with a spear 
to the 32,000-ton battleship armed with 15-inch guns. And these 


craft, whether large or small, all float on the water and are visible. In 
this island we depend upon our food supply coming from oversea, hence 
it has been necessary for us to have a large number of armored ships 
to protect our commerce and safeguard our food supply. This pro 
tecting force or insurance of our country is called the “ royal navy,” 
and to-day consists of a large number of ships that swim on the water 


and can be seen, and a few that swim under the water and can not be 
seen. 

The introduction of vessels that swim under the water has, in my 
opinion, entirely done away with the utility of the ships that swim on 


The functions of a vessel of war were: 
DEFENSIVELY. 


top of the water. 


1. To attack ships that came to bombard our ports. 
2. To attack ships that came to blockade us. 

3. To attack ships convoying a landing party. 

4. To attack the enemy's fleet. 

5. To attack ships interfering with our commerce. 


OFFENSIVELY. 


1. To bombard an enemy's ports, 

2. To blockade the enemy. 

3. To convoy a landing party. 

4. To attack the enemy's fleet. 

5. To attack the enemy’s commerce. 

The submarine renders 1, 2, and 3 impossible, as no man-of-war will 
dare to come even within sight of the coast that is adequately pro- 


tected by submarines ; therefore the functions of a battleship as regards 


1, 2, and 8, both defensively and offensively, have disappeared. The 
fourth function of the battleship is to attack the enemy's fleet: but 
there will be no fleet to attack, as it will not be safe for a feet to put 
to sea. This has been demonstrated in all recent maneuvers, both at 
home and abroad, where submarines have been employed, and the 
demonstration should have made us realize that now that submarmes 


have come in, battleships are of no use, either for defensive or offensive 
purposes. And, secondly, building any more in 1914 will be a misuse 
of the money subscribed by the citizens for the financing of the empire 
As regards the protection of our commerce on the high seas, we must 
examine who can interfere with it 

Turkey, Greece, Austria, and Itar:y must pass threugh the narrow 
Straits of Gibraltar to get at our commerce. Cypress, Malta, and Gl- 
braltar, well equipped with aeroplanes to observe the enemy's movements 


nnd submarines to attack him, would make egress from the Mediter- 
ranean very difficult Spain and Portugal have ports open to the 
Atlantic and could interfere with our commerce, but war with those 


countries seems very improbable, and they are not very far from Gibral- 
tar. France, from Brest, could harass our commerce; but if the home- 
ward-bound ships gave that port wide berth and signaled by wire- 
less if they were attacked, fast cruisers and submarines from Plymouth 


could be very soon on the spot. Reme and Germany are very badiy 
placed for interfering with our commerce. ‘To get to the Atlantic they 
must either run the gantlet of the channel or pass to the north of 
Scotland, and even if they get out they have nowhere to coal America 
could attack our commerce, but they would have a long way to come. 
If by submarines we close egress from the North Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, it is difficult to see how our commerce can be much interfered 


with. F 
It has been suggested to me that submarines and acroplanes could 
not step egress from the Mediterranean; that a fleet could steam there 


at night. With aeroplanes that would report the approach of the fleet 
and 30 or 40 invisible submarines in the narrow Straits of Gibraitar, 
trying to pass through them at night would be a very risky operation. 
Submarines and aeroplanes have entirely reviutiontzed naval warfare, 
No fleet can hide itself from the aeroplane eve and the submarine can 
deal 2 deadly attack even in broad daylight. Under these circumstances 











I ean see no us’ for battleships and very little chance of large oo. 
ment for fast cruisers. The Navy will be entirely changed. Nayal offi- 
cers will no longer live on the sea, but either above or under it, and the 
strain on their nerves and system will be so great that a very lengthy 
period of service will be not advisable; it will be a Navy of youth, for 
we shall require nothing but boldness and daring. In war time the 
scouting aeroplanes will always be high above on the lookout and the 
submarines in constant readiness, as are fire engines at a fire station, 
If an enemy is sighted, the gong sounds and the leash of the flotilla of 
submarines will be slipped. Whether it be night or day, fine or rough, 
they must go out in search of their quarry; if they find her she is 
doomed and they give no quarter; they ¢an not board her and take her 
as a prize, as in the olden days. They now wait until she sinks and 
then run home without even knowing the number of human beings they 
have sent to the bottom of the ocean. Will any battleship expose her- 
self to such a dead certainty of destruction? I say no. 

Not only is the open sea unsafe. The battleship is not immune from 
attack even in a close harbor, for the so-called protecting boom at the 
entrance can be easily blown up. With a flotilla of submarines, manned 
by pushing young officers, of which we have plenty, I would undertake 
to go through any boom, into any harbor, and sink or matérially damage 
all the ships in that harbor. 

If a battleship is not safe, either on the high seas or in harbor, what 
is the use of the battleship? It has been argued to me that if a foreign 
power destroys our submarines we are at the mercy of the dread- 
naughts. There can be no doubt about the accuracy of this statement, 
but submarines are difficult to destroy, because it is difficult to attack 
What you can not see. The power that ds out ships to look for and 
destroy submarines will be courting disaster. The submarine when in 
the water must be kept away from, not looked for. Submarines will be 
hauled up on land, with arrangements for instantly launching them 
when required; they can only be attacked by airships dropping bombs 
on them. What we require is an enormous fleet of submarines, airships, 
and seaplanes, and a few fast cruisers, provided we can find a place to 
keep them in safety during war time. 
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It has been aruged to me that our enemy will seize some island in 


the Atlantic, get some fast cruisers there with plenty of coal, and 

from this island prey upon our commerce. This is ridiculous. The mo- 

ment we hear of it we send a flotilla of submarines towed by _an Atlantic 

liner, she drops them when just in sight vf the island, and she brings 

— bac to England when they have sunk everything they found at 
te island, 

If we go to war with a country that is within striking distance of 
submarines, I am of the opinion that that country will at once lock up 
their dreadnaughts in some safe harbor; we shall do the same; their 
aeroplanes and airships will fly over our country ; they will know exactly 
where our ships are and their submarines will come over and destroy 
anything and everything that they can get at. We shall, of course, do 
the same; but an island with many harbors and large shipping is at a 
great disadvantage if the enemy has submarines. 

I do not think that the importance of submarines has been fully recog- 
nized, neither do I think that it has been realized how completely their 
advent has revolutionized naval warfare. In my opinion, as the motor 
vehicles has driven the horse from the road so has the submarine driven 


the battleship from the sea, 
Percy Scort, 
[From the Times, Friday, July 10, 1914.] 
THE SUBMARINE MENAcE—Sir Percy Scorr’s Reerx—YFoop anp Or 
SUPPLIES THREATENED—UNDERWATER WARFARE. 
The question has often been raised whether existing naval types 


will change and whether the great ships of dreadnaught architecture 
will some day follow the mammoth and the mastodon inte a convenient 
and highly desirable distinction. Those who believe that that time 
will come—and they are a considerable school—point with a warning 
finger to the ever-growing power of the submarine and to the new 
and expanding possibilities of the air, and they ask whether the day 
will not come when, guided by information out of the sky, a blow may 
not be struck beneath the water which will be fatal to the predomi- 
nance of great battleships—at any rate in the narrow seas. 

The time has not come yet for an ultimate decision and a naval war 
still rests with them who can place in the line of battle fleets and 
squadrons which in number and quality, in homogeneity, in organiza- 
tion, in weight of metal, and in good shooting are superior to any- 
oe: we may be called upon te meet.—Mr. Churchill, November 

, 1918, 

The opinions with regard to future naval warfare which Admiral 
Sir Percy Scott expressed in a letter which we published om June 5 have 
created widespread discussion. The questions he raised were not new 
but his uncompromising reply gives to them fresh point and enhanced 
importance. Sir Perey Scott is admittedly a vigorous thinker, a man 
of stimulating ideas, and a naval officer with a distinguished record 
of activity. When, therefore, he announced his belief that the intro- 
duction of vessels that swim under the water had entirely done away 
with the utility of ships that swim on top of the water, it would have 
indeed been surprising if such a sweeping pronouncement from such a 
quarter had not raised a storm of controversy and dissent. 

To the widespread attention which Sir Perey Scott’s declaration 
has received everywhere our columns bear testimony; not only in this 
country but on the Continent and in America the subject has been 
and is being debated and a wide diversity of opinion revealed. Very 
few appear to have reached the precise position which the admiral 
has taken up, though many recognize to the full the possibilities of 
the new weapons, but deprecate hasty conclusions. By far the largest 
number, however, desire further enlightenment, or utilize the admiral’s 
declaration and follow his tactics for advocating a larger expenditure 
on submarines and aircraft and the effort te watch for and take 
advantage of every fresh development of naval warfare. 

In a letter we publish this morning Sir Percy Scott replies severally 
to those who have little faith in the torpedo as a decisive weapon 
and to those who find the limitations in the powers of the submarine 
a bar to its being the arbiter of sea supremacy and to those who ques- 
tion the capacity of any instrument which dare not come out in the 
open, but acts by stealth to achieve the dominion of the seas. The 
following is the text of his communication : 


SUBMARINES AND SEA PLANES—-THE PRIMARY WEAPONS OF SEA POWER. 
To the Eprror or THE TIMeEs. 
Sir: The question of whether battleships shall be large or small was 
publicly under discussion. Many people wrote to me for my views 
on the subject. I replied that fn my opinion the time had arrived 
When we should cease building battle s and spend the money in 
increasing the number of our aircraft and submarines. You, sir, were 
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kind enough to publish im your paper of June 5 my reasons for coming 
to this conclusion. Many naval officers have written that they agree 
with me. On the other hand, many critics have expressed themselves 
that I am premature; that I have assumed what might be a possibility 
in the future to be a fact t6-day; that in warfare the torpedo has been 
disappointing; and that the submarine is blind, slow, and easily de- 
stroyed. None of my criticics has given a satisfactory explanation of 
what our battleships would or could do if we should be at war with @ 
nation well e mipp d with submarines. 

Annexed a¥@réplies to sothée Of the remarks that have appeared in the 
press. 

I fully realized that my appraisals would be commented upon a 
criticized. I hoped that I was ignorant. 
was still “lord of the ocean,” and that we were right in continuing to 
build them instead of submarines. I hoped that this would be clearly 
demonstrated by many far more able men than 

Your obedient ‘servant, 


ad 
I hoped that thé battleship 


PERCY Scott, 
judley Street, Grosvenor Sqiiare W. 
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South 
Jury 9, 1914. 


I.—-THE TORPEDO IN REAL 


1. In the Russo-Japanese War the damage done by the 
far short Of reasonable expectation. (Lord Sydenham.) 

On the first eyening after the declaration of war the Japanese, with 
torpedoes very inferior to those in use now, did sufficient damage to 
the Russian battleships to drive them into Port Arthur, and the menace 
of another torpedo attack prevented this fleet from again coming out of 
harbor at night. 

II.—THE INEFFICIENCY OF SUBMARINES. 

2. The submarine periscope is plainly visible at a very great distance. 

My experience is that even at a short distance it is difficult to see the 
periscope of the submarine. The periscope is small and painted much 
the same color as water. 

Naval officer writes: ‘During the last maneuvers I was in a first 
class armored cruiser in the North Sea. We had an idea that sub 
marines were about because several of our ships had been sunk some- 
where about where we had been the preyious day. We consequently 


WAR, 
torpedo fell 


were keeping a particularly bright outlook for them. The day was 
idéal for seeing them, nearly calm and quite clear. To our dismay one 
came to the surface less than a hundred yards from us and signaled: 


‘I have fired two torpedoes inte you and claim you out of action.’” 
8. Submarines can not find their prey at night. 


A submarine lying on the surface at night would have no difficuity 


in seeing a battleship or any other ship. The difficulty would be for 
the ships to see the submarine. 
4. Submarine torpedoes being fixed, straight firing with them is 


difficult. 

The submarine modifies this difficulty by firi 
that there is very little chance of missing. 

5. Attacks by submarines upon ships lying in a defended 
would in all probability entail disaster to the submarine. 

As submarines can enter a harbor without being seen, I don’t 
why attacking ships in a harbor should entail disaster only to 
submarine; but if it does, the loss of a submarine is very small 
comparison with the loss of a battleship. 

6. If the number of ships claimed to have been struck by torpedees 
from submarines in recent naval maneuvers were examined in detail 
by a cempetent and impartial critic, I imagine that they would be heay- 
ily discounted. (Lord Sydenham.) 

The actual number of battleships claimed to have been sunk by sub- 
marines is, ef course, confidential. Lord Sydenham imagines that tho 
claims should be discounted. From what I know, Lord Sydenham has no 
good ground for contending that their claims should be discounted. 

7. All maneuvering experience is too laughably uncertain to attach 
any importance to the results obtained. 

Maneuvering experience is, I know, sometimes unreal, but I can not 
go so far as to admit that we should not attach any importance to the 
results obtained. 

8. Submarines 
Sydenham.) p 

Submarines, like all other ships, require to replenish their ammuni- 
tion and fuel, and must have a base to work from; the base need not 
necessarily be a ship; it may be a harbor. The suggestion, therefore, 
that a submarine always requires a parent ship in attendance on her 
is erroneous. 

9. Submarines can easily be destroyed by gunfire when on the surface. 

Submarines do not wait upon the surface te become targets for guns; 
they dive and watch for another opportunity. 


Yll.—THE EFFECT OF THE INTRODUCTION OF SUBMARINES AND AIRCRAPT 
ON NAVAL ATTACK AND DEFENSE, AND WHETHER THE INTRODUCTION OF 
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ship. 


SUBMARINES AND AIRCRAFT HAS CAUSED A REVOLUTION IN NAVAL 
WARPARE. 
10. Submarines and aircraft are only adjuncts to naval forces. Their 


advent has not produced any material change in the problems of attack 
and defense. . : 

Submarines have, in my opinion, entirely changed the problems of 
attack and defense. ‘“‘R. N.” admits that “‘the submarine will affect 
rand tactics profoundly,” and Admiral Bacon asks us to realize that 
t “ will undoubtedly exercise a vast influence on naval operations, both 
tactical and strategical.” 

11. The fdea of attacking 
(Admiral Bacon.) ; 

All war is, of course, barbarous; but in war the purpose of the enemy 
is to crush his foe; to arrive at this he will attack where his foe is 
most vulnerable. Our most vulnerable point is our food and oil supply. 
The submarine has introduced quite a new method of attacking these 
supplies. Will feelings of humanity restrain our enemy from using it? 

12. The question is rather how we shall use the instruments of war 
we have than what instruments of war we a, 

The introduction of the submarine and aircraft has certainly com 
pelled us to consider whether our battleships are of use or not. Does 
it not also compel us to consider what instruments of war we require 
to meet the new conditions? 

IV.—THE NECESSITY OF ITAVING | 

13. Sir Percy Scott does not provide for the important duties which 
devolve upon the battleship in war, viz. the support of the crulsers 
rotecting our food and raw material supply, as well as of the squadrons 
Piockadin the ports of the enemy. 

If ba eships in war attempt to blockade the ports of an enemy who 
has submarines, the battleships will probably go to the bottom. Battle 


commerce by submarines is barbarous. 


\TTLESHIPS 





ships must keep away from the ports of the enemy if he has sudDmarines. 
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14. We must have battleships and large cruisers to send out to cap- 
ture our enemy's colonies. 

If the enemy has submarines at their colonies, it will be futile to send 
out battleships and large cruisers. 

15. There must be battleships and cruisers to protect our commerce 
on the high seas. 

Why protect it on the high seas if we can not protect it at the en- 
trance of our harbors; and why should our enemy go out into space to 
find our food ships? Why not wait at the mouth of the Thames, or 
any other port, where he will find them coming in Ike railroad trains? 

16. During the first part of a war the fight will all be between the 


mosquito craft, such as torpedo boats and submarines; when these 
have been exterminated the battleships will come out. 
To exterminate the submarines is a difficult task. An easier task 


would be for the enemy's submarines to exterminate us by stopping our 
food supply. 


17. We must still look to the gun for a decision between organized 
sea forces of rival nations, as it surpasses the torpedo almost infinitely. 
I like the gun and I have done all that I can for it; but if the sub- 


marine destroys the ship, which is the floating gun carriage, then the 


gun is, within certain limitations, gone. 

18. The ports of a country, adequately protected by submarines, 
would certainly be immune from bombardment; but our battle ships 
are not built only for bombarding ports. 

If it be allowed——and I think it should be—that submarines preclude 


ports from being bombarded, then one of the functions of a battleship 


is gone. 

19. Our shipping can be made quite safe against attack of subma- 
rines by mining the entrance to our harbors. 

To lay mines at the entrance of all oyr harbors will take a long time; 
the enemy’s submarines will operate at once. 

20. The safety of battleships in harbor is not the all-important con- 
sideration. 

If there is no ultimate use for the battleship, it is not the all- 
important consideration. 

21. It is the seaman’s business to find the enemy and destroy him. 

It was the seaman’s business to find the enemy; now it is the air- 
man’s business. It is still the seaman’s business to destroy the enemy 
if he can. The seaman’s difficulty will be to destroy the submarine. 

22. The submarine has introduced a factor of proven invisibility. 
Searchlights are useless, the gun is helpless, and the submarine can 
wait outside the boom if it can not get over it. Dreadnaughts will not 
be driven from the ocean, but they will be driven out to the ocean. 





(Lieut. A. C. Dewar, retired.) 








These remarks imply that when war is declared our dreadnaughts, 
for fear of submarines, will be driven out to ocean. If so, they must 
come back sometime or another to coal. Then what a harvest for the 
submarines! TI think our dreadnaughts had better be shut up in a 
harbor, if we have a safe one. 

V—THE QUESTION OF COST. 

23. According to the theory of Sir Percy Scott, the inexpensive sub 
marine will replice the expensive battleship. This will be a great 
saving of money. We shall not require fortresses, as submarines will 
guard the coast from invasion. This will be a further saying in 
money, 

On the contrary, the additional expense will be enormous, as we 
shall require such a great number of submarines. The “little navy- 
ites”? must not think that it is going to cheapen our defenge. It is 
going to make it more expensive and more efficient. It will save 
money in fortresses, because a fort will only keep a battleship 4 miles 


off. The submarine will keep her 40 or more miles off. 
24. Sir Percy Scott suggests scrapping our dreadnaughts. 
I have never suggested scrapping our dreadnaughts, but I should 


have great pleasure in reading that Canada was going to give us 
£8,000,000 worth of submarines and aircraft instead of three dread- 
naughts., 

Sir Percy Scorr. 


{irom 
Tine FuTUuRE or NAVIES 


the Times, July 14, 1914.] 
LORD SYDENHAM’S REPLY TO Sir Percy Scorr— 
A DANGEROUS DOCTRINE, 

To. the EpiTorR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir: The interesting correspondence which has been eyoked by Admiral 
r Perey Scott’s manifesto illustrates the difficulty of discussing ques 
tions of such wide scope and intricacy in the columns of a newspaper. 
Considerations of space cause each contributor to deal only with a 
few aspects of the matter, drive him to express his views in dogmatic 
fashion, and exclude the close reasoning which is essential to sound 
conclusions. Thus none of your contributors has attempted to show 
how an attack by a slow craft on a fast-moving vessel in motion has 
to be carried out in such a way as—chance apart—to give high proba- 
bility of success. Nauticus points out that the submarine must ap- 
proach from ahead of the target and must fire its torpedo at close 
range, which is certain. Admiral Bacon, writing with great experi 
ence, shows the special and inherent difficulty of navigating the sub 
marine, and he significantly adds that ‘operations on paper are so 
simple without sea conditions to contend with.” The tactical problem 
to which I refer would require more than a page of the Times fot its 
elucidation, even if an attack on a ship holding a zigzag course were 
excluded, and it goes to the root of the whole matter. 

Speaking broadly, it may be said that the balance of opinion expressed 
in your columns turns heavily against the theory of Sir Percy Scott, 
and that the naval contributors are practically unanimous in this sense. 
Mr. Arnold White, on the strength of a story of maneuvers disposed of 
effectively by “ R. N.,.” begs the whole question by asking: ‘‘ What is 
the use of a ship that can not remain in harbor aad can not come out 
of harbor?” But Mr. John Layland, who has studied history, recalls 
Admiral Aube’s dangerous mistake, and wisely de‘ides that “we must 
hasten slowly.” I think it may be said with confidence that the young 
naval officers who are accustomed to handle ou submarines do not 
follow Sir Percy Scott, although they naturally;and rightly believe 
in the efficacy of their weapons within due Ilmitations. 

It is impossible within the limits of a letter to’ deal with all of the 
statements in Sir Percy Scott’s second. manifeto, many of which 
require lengthy treatment in order to bring their ‘accuracy to the test 
of the knowledge and experience which we have at our disposal at the 
present time. The whole of section 4, headed “The necessity for 
having battleships,” is based upon the initial assumption that “ the 


Sj 
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submarine has driven the battleship from the ‘a.”’ Accepting the 
theory, we must agree with Sir Perey Scott’s estimate of what must 
necessarily follow. ‘This theory, however, remains in the region of 
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pare conjecture, unsupported by war experience or by reasonable proba- 
y. 

Sir Percy Scott takes me to task for saying that in the Russo- 
Japanese War the performance of the torpedo “ fell far short of reason- 
able expectations,’ and he refers to the damage effected on the “ first 
evening.” He omits to recall the fact that the Russian fleet on thig 
occasion culpably neglected the precautions available and suffered in 
consequence. The ee opponent may give the torpedo craft its 
eppeesenity, but the plain moral is not the efficacy of the torpedo but 
the danger of unpreparedness. In the interesting discussion at the 
Institute of Naval Architects, Admiral Sir R. Constance stated that of 
5% per cent of torpedo hits obtained in this war 34 per cent were upon 
ships at anchor or not in motion. A further deduction must be made 
for hits obtained in the absence of due precautions or upon ships pre- 
viously rendered hors de combat by gunfire; but net results show the 
war efficacy of the torpedo to be distinctly disappointing. 

Again, Sir Percy Scott will not admit that the submarine’s success 
in naval maneuvers must be ‘ heavily discounted,” as I claimed. From 
his point of view he is right, because if these successes can not be 
trusted the only foundation of his theory must disappear. In ma- 
neuvers the most anxious care is exercised to avoid injuring the sub- 
marine. In war the utmost eagerness to destroy the submarine will be 
manifested. It requires little imagination to understand the inevitable 
effect of this vital difference of conditions upon the action of the sub- 
marine, A touch from a ship’s stem will send her to the bottom. The 
eutry of a single small shell, and the destroyer can fire 100 such in 
a minute, and may be enabled to add immensely to this total, would ren- 
der the submarine helpless. The submarine, if she is to attempt any 
offensive action, must frequently rise to the surface, may then be 
drenched with small projectiles and lose her periscope, and in addition 
be liable to aeroplane attack. No naval maneuvers can give the 
faintest idea of the terrible strain which will be thrown on the person- 
nel of the submarine in war, and this strain alone must tell heavily 
upon her theoretical efficiency. 

Sir Percy Scott does not refer to the amazing strategy which formed 
a part of his original thesis, but he reasserts his belief in the employ- 
ment of submarines to attack commerce, which Admiral Bacon stigma- 
tizes as “ barbarous.”” The capture of vessels at sea is an old right 
of war. The right to kill unresisting noncombatants, engaged in peace- 
ful avocations, has never betn recognized. The submarine can not 
capture and must destroy. We do not believe that the sentiment of 
the world in the twentieth century would tolerate for a moment pro 
ceedings which have hitherto been associated only with piracy in its 


blackest form. Considerations of humanity apart, there are strong 
reasons for believing that this relapse into savagery would not serve 
the purpose of the navy which so far degraded itself, and I doubt 
whether Sir Perey Scott has thou out this part of his program. 
I do not gather that he claims thai t submarine can destroy the sub- 
marine, and it must follow, on hi heory, that our food supply is 
already defenseless against the ; \ of any power which possesses 
a fleet of submersible craft. 

The general conclusions which I am prepared to defend at length, 
but which I am compelled to state in a dogmatic form that I greatly 


regret, are the following: 


There is at present no valid reason to sup- 
pose that the surface ship 


especially the battleship, is doomed to dis- 


appear, and it would be most dangerous to act upon the theories of 
Sir Percy Scott. Only a very foolish person would attempt to set 


limits to future developments, whether of aircraft or of submarines. 


While continuing to maintain our naval strength in its present form 
we must go steadily on improving the new weapons. The war per- 


formances of surface-torpedo craft have fallen far short of the con- 
fident expectations which were once prevalent. It would not be 
possible now to create a scare based upon the potentiality of the sur- 
face vessels, and only the introduction of submersible boats has led 
to the present controversy. We are prevented from carrying out 
practical experiments with these boats because of the grave risk to 
life which they would involve. This is unfortunate because some of 
the claims set up for them—that of breaking into a protected harbor, 


for example—-might otherwise be brought to an effective test. Our 
true policy is perfectly plain. As we did when the advent of the 
torpedo boat was regarded as a serious menace, so now, when the 
submarine is extolled, we must endeav® by all possible means to in- 


crease our powers of attacking the newcomer. ‘ Wars,’ as Lord 
Charles Beresford truly says, ‘‘ were always won by attack and never 
by defense.” It is the essential weakness of the submarine in its 
present form that it seeks to operate by evasion, and such methods, 
whether on sea or land, have never obtained more than local and partial 
success. The introduction of the submarine entails a new risk upon 
fleets at sea. ‘The measure of that risk we have at present no means of 
determining with accuracy; but judging from all past experience it 


will prove much less than the iy agonists of the submarine now 
imagine. As matters stand, I firmly believe that any naval administra- 
tion which acted upon the discredited doctrine now revived would 


court disaster, and that any naval commander in chief who locked up 
his battle fleet in port could securely count upon defeat. On one poin- 
IT agree with Sir Percy Scott. ‘The additional expense ” involved in 
translating his theory into practice “ will be enormous.” Had this 
been made clear at starting, support to his views might not have been 
forthcoming in some quarters. 

I am, sir, yours, obediently, 


JULY 11. 


SYDENITAM, 


A REMARKABLE BEFORE THE WAR PREDICTION, 
[From the London Times, edition of July 16, 1914.] 
SIR PERCY SCOTT’S REPLY TO LORD SYDENHAM, 
To the Epiror or THE TIMES: 
In a letter which you published from me of July 10 I replied to 


most of the criticisms of my views which had already appeared. Yes- 
terday Lord Sydenham raised a further question in your columns 
which seems to call for an answer. With the greater part of this 


letter it is unnecessary for me to deal. Lord Sydenham is not a seaman, 
but a soldier, and he can not be expected to appreciate the technical 
points in my argument. With reference, however, to the question of 
an attack on our commerce by submarines, he says: 

“The capture of vessels at sea is an old right ef war. The right to 
kill unresisting noncombatants engaged in peaceful avocations has never 
been recognized. ‘Tho submarine can not capture, but must destroy, 
I do not believe that the sentiment of the twentieth century would tol- 
erate for a moment proceedings which have hitherto been associated 


only with piracy in its blackest form. Considerations of humunity 
apart, there are strong reasons for believing that this relapse into 




















savagery would not serve the purpose of the navy which so far degraded 
itself, and I doubt whether Sir Perey Seott has thought out this part 
of his program.” 

This I consider a most dangerous and misleading doctrine, because 
it is calculated to make the British public believe that their food sup- 
ply would be safe in time of war. Im order to make this fallacy mani- 
fest I will quote the following extract from a letter written by a 
foreign nayal officer : ; 

“If we went to war with an insular country dependent for its food 
supplies from overseas, it would be our business to stop that supply. 
On the declaration of war we should notify the enemy that she should 
warn those of her merchant ships coming home not to approach the 
island, as we were establishing a blockade of mines and submarines. 
Similarly, we should notify all neutrals that such a blockade had been 
established and that if any of their vessels approached the island they 
would be liable to destruction, either by mines or submarines, and 
therefore would do so at their own risk.” 

Such a proclamation would, in my opinion, be perfectly in order; and 
once it had been made, if any British or neutral ships disregarded it 
and attempted to run the blockade, they could not be held tobe en- 
gaged in the peaceful avocations referred to by Lord Sydenham, and 
if they were sunk in the attempt it could not be described as a relapse 
into savagery or piracy in its worst form. If Lord Sydenham will 
look up the accounts of what usually happened to the blockade runners 
into Charleston during the Civil War in America, I think he will find 
that the blockading cruisers seldom had any scruples about firing into 
the vessels they were chasing, or driving them ashore, and even pep- 
pering them when stranded with grape and shell. The mine and the 
submarine’s torpedo will be a surer deterrent. Trade is timid. It will 
not need more than one or two ships sent to the bottom to hold up the 
food supply of the country. 

am, sir, your obedient servant, Percy Scorr. 
52 SoutH AvpLEY Streer, GROSVENOR SQuARE W., July 15, 1914. 
STILL THE QUERY: WHY OUR SUBMARINE? 
Any American student of war or international law will find 


these “ before-the-war” letters in the London Times intensely 


sions. Evidently, Sir Percy Scott, whom the London Times 
highly eulogized in its edition of June 5, 1914, foresaw the devel- 
opment of the submarine as a menace to Great Britain. He read 


the military and naval trend with more accuracy than his critics, | 


and the London Times gave publicity to his views. In the light 
of these letters, might we not again ask why we are building 
Submarines in the United States? And might we not go one 
step further and ask why we are not building more aircraft? 
It is evident from this before-the-war discussion in Hngland 
that England was taking too much for granted in the matter 
of both submarines and aircraft. The lesson to the United States 
is obvious. 
Under a False Flag—Advoeates of the Proposed Flat Rate 
of Taxation on Margarine Ignore the Real Points at 
Issue, 


KXTENSION OF REMARKS 


GUY T. : HELVERING, 


KANSAS, 


HON. 


In 


rHe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, February 27, 1917. 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, in common with other Mem- 
bers of this body I have given considerable attention to the 
amendment proposed in the other legislative branch of this 
Government, an amendment which proposes to change the pres- 
ent law with regard to the tax on margarine or oleomargarine 
from a rate of one-fourth cent per pound on the uncolored and 
10 cents per pound on the colored to a flat rate of 2 cents per 
pound on all oleomargarine. 

For the past 10 days I have been in reeeipt of a great deal of 
literature and of correspondence with regard to this proposal 
and it has led me to make a careful study of the faets. I am 
in sympathy with every movement designed to reduce the cost 
of living, for [ recognize that this burden falls the heaviest on 
those least able to bear it. Likewise I am concerned with 
every legitimate proposition to provide revenue in order to meet 
the unusual expenditures which have been made necessary as 
the result of unusual world conditions. Therefore, from my 
standpoint, the proposition to change the rate of taxation on 
oleomargarine should be judged from these two angles: Is it 
a legitimate source of revenue? Will it reduce the cost of liy- 
ing to those who can least afford the present burden of pro- 
viding a living? 

[ would be willing to have the decision as to the adoption of 
this tax measure rest on the evidence available as to either of 
these propositions. In my opinion taxes should be levied on 
articles of consumption only when absolutely necessary. Taking 


the maximum amount of revenue which it is expected we will 
derive under the proposed amendment—some $5,000,000—and 
the gain over the amount derived from the present tax does not 
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commend it from a revenue-producing standpoint. Therefore 
the question simmers down to this one proposition : Will the pro- 
posed tax reduee the cost of oleomargarine to the consumer? 
If it does not, then the proposition to make a change is inde- 
fensible. 

During the past year there were manufactured in this coun- 
try 149,164,260 pounds of oleomargarine which were taxed. 
Of this amount, just 3,408,287 pounds paid the 10 cents a pound 
tax as colored oleomargarine, and the balance, 145,760,973 
pounds paid a tax of only one-fourth cent per pound. Under 
the proposed change in the rate the tax on the vast amount of 
uncolored oleomargarine sold would amount to $2,550,817.03. 
As this would be on the grade of oleomargarine which is re- 
ferred to often as “the poor man’s butter,” how is it to be ex- 
pected <hat this increased taxation will result in a reduction in 
price? I have a sincere regard for the gentleman whe is the 
author of the proposed amendment and admire his intelleet, 
but if he has discovered a method by which the consumer can 
be taxed into prosperity then he is in position to overturn all 
of our ideas as to political economy and will have to turn his 
back upon the very things he has been standing for in the years 
which have passed. 

Any question as to the food value of oleomargarine should 
not enter into this discussion, but I notice that the men who 
favor the proposed amendment are basing their arguments 
almest wholly upon that very proposition. We will admit that 
oleomargarine is a wholesome article of food. but it is so, and 


| if we are assured that it is to continue to be so then we need the 
interesting in association with our present submarine discus- | 


most rigid Government inspection in the factories, for the 
chanees of fraud are too great and human life must be con- 
served. In that case, I am firmly of the opinion that the claim 
of the friends of oleomargarine. to the effect that it “the 


is 


poer man’s butter,” should be carefully analyzed, and if we 
agree to that contention then in the interest of the great mass 


of the people we should remove the tax in its entirety and put 
no barrier between producer and consumer, other than the cost 
of the inspection which is essential in the interest of the same 
consumers. 

From the foregoing it can be plainly seen that instead of en- 
deavoring to prevent the manufacture and sale of oleomar- 
garine, I would encourage it to the end that those who can least 
afford to pay the price of dairy butter can get a substitute 
guaranteed as to quality and at a price which is within reason. 


But I will not favor any proposition which will legalize the 
offering of this oleomargarine, not as a substitute for butter, 


but as the article which it is supposed to come in competition 
with. Selling eleomargarine as oleomargarine is legitimate, but 
to sell oleomargarine as butter is indefensible, and this Congress 
should not do anything which would aid in bringing such a thing 
to pass. 

To limit the sizes the package in whieh oleomargarine 
is to be sold is good, and we should do that no matter whether 
we adopt the proposed amendment, retain the present rate of 
taxation, or prohibit the manufacture of artificially colored 
oleomargarine and remove all tax, which is the method that I 
would suggest. 

To make it imperative that all packages should be 
stamped so as to indicate the nature of their contents 
and, in my opinion, should be adopted. 

But if the advocates of the proposed change are sincere in 
their desire to protect the consumer, as they say they are, then 
they will join with me in urging the adoption of a few changes 
in the law which will absolutely protect consumers as far as it 
is the ability of legislators to de. 

First, let us adopt the French law which prohibits artificial 
eoloration of oleomargarine. Furthermore it provides that no 
store which handles butter can sell oleomargarine and that the 
product must be handled in special stores. As with Government 
inspection in the factory we could easily trace the sales and 
thus restrict it to these special stores we would remove largely 
the present objection that creameries are able to buy oleomar- 
garine, “ doctor” it up, and sell it as creamery butter. 

Second, let us provide that every hotel, restaurant, and lunch 
room which handles oleomargarine should so state in every bill 
of fare, and that a sign printed with letters of a spécified size 
should be in a conspicuous place so that all who visit these 
places can understand what they are to expect. Surely this 
would be a protection to the millions who of necessity are forced 
to live in hotels, lunch rooms, and boarding houses. If they 
want butter, they will go where it served and pay for it; 
if they prefer oleomargarine, then they will know where to be 
accommodated. Surely the advocates of the proposed amend- 
ment who are so solicitious with regard to the “poor man’s 
butter.” can not object to these safeguards. If they are ad- 
voeates of an honest food produet—and I believe that it is— 
then let it be sold and used for just what it is. 


plainly 


good 
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I have no patience with those who demand a flat tax rate, 
for the reason that under the present scale of taxation the 
Government is being defrauded. If it is defrauded, it is be- 
cause men are striving to sell oleomargarine as butter and for 
gain, and to make it easier for them to do this is merely to 
save to Government officials the worry of law enforcement 
while it is made all the easier for the consumer to be deceived. 
Legislation of that nature does not appeal to me. It would be 
just as legitimate to demand that we take off all internal 
revenue on whisky or reduce it to a negligible amount, so as 
to put an end to moonshining, as it would be to propose to 
permit coloration of oleomargarine, for the reason that the law 
which taxed such coloration is now violated. 

And the argument which is so often made that if we prohibit 
the coloration of oleomargarine we should do the same thing 
with regard to butter does not appeal. Butter is never colored 
so as to sell as oleomargarine, but oleomargarine is colored for 
the one and only reason that it can be sold as butter, and thus 
command a higher price than if it were put on the market for 
what it really is. 

Now, with reference to the effect on the price, if we enact 
the amendment to the revenue act which is proposed: At the 
outset we know that the tax on the uncolored oleomargarine, 
which constituted 97} per cent of all thet was sold in this 
country i year, will be increased 700 ppr cent. Surely no 
one will pretend that such an action will¥reduce the selling 
price. But the more you throw down th. barriers between 
butter and oleomargarine the more you w aid in bringing 
the price of the two to a more equal leveg Undoubtedly, in 
my opinion, the price of 40-cent butter =. - be reduced to a 
point which would probably destroy the airy business, but 
nut the same time the price of the imitation butter would in- 
evitably rise. Uncolored oleomargarine now sells at about 20 
cents per pound and the colored article at amout 30 cents, Put 
it on an equal footing with a flat rate of taxation and you in- 
evitably increase the price. What, then, becomes of the con- 
tention that the poor man will be the gainer? 

I firmly believe that the adoption of the slat rate will drive 
butter out of the market, except to the extent that the rich are 

illing to pay for what they know is real butter, and in that 
event we will be at the mer¢y of oleomargarine manufacturers 





ist 


whose price will be regulated by only their greed and by the 
iecessity of the consumer. 

It was a matter of amusement to me to read one argument 
made by a distinguished gentleman who favors the reduction 
in the tax on colored oleomargarine. He is in the habit of 


camping out on his vacation trips and finds that butter will not 
keep, when he oceupies a dirty camp. Therefore he wants oleo- 
margarine on such trips. For the life of me I can not see why 
he uncolored oleomargarine would not suit his purpose just as 
ell, but the point I do want to emphasize is this: Butter ab- 
orbs the poison in the dirty camp and gives fair warning of it 


to the taste and smell, If the camper uses it under such con 
clitic he knows the risk he is taking. But oleomargarine ab 
sorbs just the same poison and gives no warning. Is it not an 
insult to our intelligence to bring such an argument as a means 
of convincing us of the necessity of making: it easier to colo. 
oleomargarine ? , 

The proponent of the change in the present tax is frank in 
stating that one of the objects aimed at by him is to reduce the 
cost of colored oleomargarine. Taking him at his own word 


if reducing the tax on 2} per cent of the amount now sold will 


pondingly reduce the price to the confumer, does it not 


vitably follow that by inereasing the tax on the 97} per cent 

to the extent of 700 per cent the price will be increased to the 
umer? Can you escape the logic of that? 

\nd while I do not desire to enter into any controversy as to 
{ of oleomargarine as a food product, in fact would | 
I to admit that it is all that its friends claim for it, 
fi e of argument, I do protest against the statements | 
] le Ww | ld tend to discredit butter and its manufac- 


tur . I will j with any person who seeks to throw every 


safeguard ound the manufacture and sale of butter, will ad- 
vocate the most rigid inspection, and am ready to vote for any 
measure ce ned to protect the consumer of this or any other 
food product. But 1 do object to the means taken to discredit 
th reat majority of the manufacturers of butter, for the 
reason that I do not believe their statemen's are grounded on 
fact 

Vo quote a report of the Department of Scriculture made in 
1912 as the result of an inspection of 1,554 lots of cream and 
to deduce from that that 61 per cent of the cream used in 
butter making is now impure is not warranted. It is a far cry 


In the way of ] 
ditions are entirely different. 


yure-food products from 1912 to 1917 and the con- 
We have acquired knowledge with 
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the passing of the years and the various States have passed 
laws supplementary to our national legislation in order to safe- 
guard human health, But I prefer to let one who has knowl- 
edge of the facts to a greater extent than I have deal with this 
and I submit to your attention a letter written to Senator PAcr, 
of Vermont, by Mr. Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, on July 27, 1916. Mr. Vrooman wrote as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRBTARY, 
Washington, July 27, 1916. 


My Dear Sir: Your letter of June 14, with reference to House 
resolution 137, popularly known as the Linthicum resolution, is at 
hand. I agree with you that it is decidedly unfortunate that the report 


referred to in this resolution is being made use of without more adequate 
explanations. 

To begin with, this report was based upon an investigation made by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry over four years ago, the investigation 
having been begun on April 10 and having ended June 30, 1912, before 
either Secretary Houston or I became connected with the Department 
of Agriculture. Furthermore, the report itself was based on an in- 
vestigation of but 144 creameries and cream-buying stations out of a 
total of 6,000 creameries and some 40,000 cream-buying stations. 

The Federal Department of Agriculture is completely out of sympa- 
thy with current misunderstandings and misinterpretations of the 
1912 report. That report does not mean to say or to infer that the 
dairy industry is on a lower level or has lower standards of purity 


and cleanliness than the other industries of the country. If the 
department were to make out a score card for the different foods 
and drinks that are being produced and consumed throughout this 
country to-day, and especially for the vegetables, fruits, and other 
foods exposed for sale at the average market and grocery store, it 


would find that in a majority of cases similar conditions exist to those 
disclosed in the dairy industry. In other words, it would be shown: 
Yirst, that ideal conditions do not exist; second, that existing con- 
ditions can be greatly improved; and, third, that the improvements 
recommended are commerciaily feasible. These are the three points 
that the Department of Agriculture attempted to bring out in its 
1912 creamery report, and any attempt to read other meanings into 
that report, any attempt to discredit the dairy industry, is an attempt 
that the Federal Department of Agriculture does not sympathize with 
aud will have no part in. 

Moreover, a lot of work has been done by the Federal Department 


of Agriculture and the State and municipal boards of health and 
by the various dairy organizations during the past four years to im 
prove dairy conditions. Plans are now being worked out which we 
are satisfied will steadily improve dairy conditions by raising the 


standard of cleanliness and purity in dairy products from one end of 
the country to the other. If worked out intelligently there is no 
reason why these improvements can not be rapidly introduced without 
cutting down the legitimate profits of dairymen and creamery men. It 
is true that some additional capital will be called for, but it is also true 
that the plans of the department involve a provision for a proper re 
turn to the dairy interests on all additional capital required. 


It seems to me a self-evident fact that better results can be attained 
through the active cooperation of dairymen and creamery men, Fed- 
eral department officials, and State and municipal authorities, in a 
winning campaign in favor of recognized essentials of cleanlin« and 
purity than can be secured by frittering away our energies working 
at cross-purposes and bickering over nonessentials and unnecessary mis- 
understandings of each other’s motives and purposes 


Very sincerely, yours, 
CARL VR 
Ass ‘ 
Mr. Vrooman’s letter is sufficient answer to those who would 


strive to arouse prejudice as the result of investigations made 


MAN, 


istant Necretary 


in the past. We are profiting in this country by evolution, 
and the faults of yesterday are not indicative of the faults of 
to-day. The dairy industry of this country is legitimate in 
every sense, and it is an industry which we should encourage 
if we are to secure diversity and get away from the iden of 


our farmers depending upon one crop or upon one branch of 


agriculture. In encouraging it we aid in securing fertilizers 
for the soil, and we can do this without in any way assailing 
oleomargarine. There is a great field for the use of that com- 
modity, and we have no desire to curtail it, but we do insist 


that it make the fight as oleomargarine and not as butter, 
In conclusion I would say that I can not support any me: 


designed, as the proposed tax is, to encourage fraud and fo 
increase the cost of living to those who can least afford ii 
As a revenue measure it is not defensible, for the reason that 
it makes an increase in cost on a staple article of food. As a 
measure designed to protect the Government it can not be 
defended, for it throws the door open for fraud. AS am ire 
designed to increase the cost of oleomargarine, it can |! le- 
fended, for that would inevitably be its result; and can we here 
afford to do this at a time when the cost of living is souree 
of anxiety to all of us, and at a time when necessity is driving 
many to riot in protest against the fate which is theirs? 

Not one legitimate argument has been advanced as to the 


necessity of the proposed change in the tax on oleomargarine. 
Its advocates are sailing under a false flag, and their arguments 
disprove their own contentions, I will join with any man 
combination of men who are legitimately striving to reduce the 
cost of living and throw proper safeguards around the health 
of the consuming public, but I will not join with men whe 
strive to legislate to the end that substitution in food products 
can be made easier and at the same time the consumer ig 
exploited to the greed of a combination of manufacturers or of 


dealers. 
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Naval Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CALLAWAY, 


TEXAS, 


ILON. OSCAR 


or 
IN roe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, February 27, 1917. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, if we could rid these war 
and preparedness questions of promotions, profits, and politics, 
it would not be difficult to reach a sane and sound conclusion 
as to what we ought to have nor as to what the danger of 


@nvasion I know better than to argue with the man who 
has a personal interest or the man who takes orders. 


is. 


those who have a different idea of the relation of the masses to 
the Government, nor to convince those who want a military 
establishment to change the traditional policies and purposes of 
this Republic. 
Willingness and readiness of the masses to defend their country 
in time of danger. They look at the military establishment as 
our sole defense should the unforeseen happen. I look to the 
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and visionary thing written in the lines of poets.” When we 

vote money for an army and navy, when we vote to put citizens 

on the battle line, when we call on women surrender their 

husbands, sons, and brothers, it should not be for some intangi- 

ble, visionary destiny that you can not see; it should be real, 

practical, substantial danger. When we vote to the tax- 

gatherer to every home to support a military establishment on ; 
land and sea, it should not be to carry out some visionary 

destiny of America which lies written in the lines of it 

should be for some real purpose that is tangible. 

Mr. Speaker, with the people who want a military force 
protect us from invasion, to protect our country, to protect 
homes from every real danger to be reasonably apprehended, to 
protect our institutions, I join hands, and so do the earnest, 
honest citizens of the land from to We are willing 
and ready to protect our homes and to protect our Government, 
but we are not willing to support a military establishment for 


send 


poets ; 


to 


our 


sea sea. 


: Se : J ; conquest, nor to fight our own people, nor to force conimerce, 
I do not expect to give peace of mind to either, nor convince | 


Many do not agree with my confidence in the | 


American citizen in such case who has always been our defense | 


ind will necessarily always constitute our Army in times of 
war. They think a Regular soldier, paid to fight, can alone be 
depended on. We are not going to maintain a sufficient number 
in times of peace to constitute the needed force in times of war; 
besides, I had rather depend upon a citizen defending his coun- 


try and his home in time of supreme test than paid soldiers | 


fighting for pay or fear. 

if the Government were an entity which called the citizens 
When it felt the need, instead of the machinery 
through which they call themselves when they think there is 
need, the entity might call them many times to defend its 
imaginary ills and have ho response. When the masses no 
longer regard this Government as their institution, serving their 
interests, and refuse to defend it, the Government will not be 
worth defending. When it has to maintain a military force sub- 
ject to its call, which can be ordered to do its bidding irrespee- 
tive of what the masses think of the cause, it will have ceased 
to be a truly representative Republic. 


We want sufficient military establishments to protect us 
against every danger of invasion to be reasonably expected. 
We do not consider all the dangers possible to conceive of. 


Many dangers might be imagined. What are the probable dan- 
That is the question. That is tangible. We can discuss 
the dangers reasonably to be apprehended. I have much 
confidence in the sober judgment and sound common sense of 


vers! 


too 


ihe people to believe they are willing to spend real money to | 
maintain a military establishment to protect us against imagi- 


hary dangers. 
YOU CAN 


NOT BY FALSE GUISE MAKE A CAT’S-PAW OF PEOPLE, 


I deny the right of profit seekers to disguise their real pur- | 


pose and march under the banner of patriotism. If each of 
their leaders will disclose his exact connection with the con- 
cerns expecting profit, a great light will fall on their patriotism. 
If they will state definitely what they want as preparedness, 
What they want it for, and how they want and ultimately expect 
to obtain it, they will be entitled to more confidence. 


We do not want a military establishment for conquest nor 
ngerandizement. We do not want to grind the faces of the 
masses to build up an army and navy to protect one class | 
against another. We should not build up an army and navy 


at the expense of the whole people for the benefit of a preferred 
few. 

Some contend that we should extend our trade by force. 
Bismarck said: 

Commerce obtained and maintained by force always costs the Govern- | 
ment more than it is worth. 

He said: 

A nation which can not obtain and maintain commerce with the 
price mark and diplomacy should strengthen its diplomacy and work 
on its price mark instead of attempting to force it with a military 
establishment, 

He said that 

Commerce obtained by the price mark and diplomacy was the only 
commerce worth while. 

THE NEED MUST BE REAL, 


I can not agree with those who desire a military establish- 
ment to “protect and further some imaginary destiny of this 


Republie not to be seen with the physical eye; some intangible 


" 
oe 


LIV— 


: s | All of them wanted more navy; they wanted all they 
of the citizens | 


nor to further some intangible and visionary destiny of America 
which lies written in the lines of poets. 
WE HAVE AN ADEQUATE 

We have a military force at the present time ample to pro- 
tect us against every danger which may be reasonably expected 
Our ships, ship for ship, and our guns, gun for gun, at the time ' 
they were made are as good as any in the world. We excel in 
the weight of a broadside from our major guns every nation 
except England. The weight of a broadside from our major f 
guns is, according to Admiral Badger (hearings, p. 1962) 
289,480 pounds. The weight of a broadside from the German 
guns, same class, is 284,610 pounds. We exceed the Germans 
by 4,820 pounds. 

* Our Navy is in good condition,” said all the experts before 
the committee. Some thought it could be improved by this and 
others by that, but all were agreed that it was in good shape 
could get. 
They do not consider the cost of it. They said the expense of it 
was a matter of policy for Congress and the taxpayers to con- 
sider and not for them to take cognizance of. 


MILITARY FORCH, 


We have 42 battleships, 75 submarines, 74 torpedo boats, 22 
gunboats, and “ more auxiliary craft,” says Admiral Blue, “ than 
apy other nation maintains in time of peace.” 

We have 

Says Gen. Weaver, Chief of Coast Artillery 
the best coast defenses in the world. The guns now mounted and those 
contemplated will give us an entirely satisfactory def: 


Miles said: 
the 


Gen. 
During 


last SO years the Government has spent approximately 





















$200,000,000 for our coast defense. I am prepared to say that o 
coasts are as well defended as the coasts of any countr ind with ¢ 
same class of high-power guns and heavy projectiles Chey are bette 
in some respects than the guns that are mounted at t Dardan . 
which have resisted the most powerful ships of war of t British and 
French Navies. 

We have back of that 

Says Gen. Miles 
10,000,000 men capable of doing effective military service should the 
demand come, more than a million men, considering those of military 
age who were in the Spanish-American War, the W have } [ 
through the Army and the Nati: l Guard, who have received militar 

; instruction: 156,000 graduates from o icult 1 colleg d l 
and instructed under Regular Army off 

If we have in our Navy, in our fortifications, ir Arn 
and in 10,000,000 men capable of doing effective mili service 
sufficient force, as it is to-day, to protect us, why further grind 
the faces of the people to maintain a more expensive organiza- 
tion and one that is a menace to our institutions? 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF WAGING WAR ACROSS SEA 

It is next to impossible to wage war across a ¢ eX] 
of water. It has never in the history of manki been 
cessfully done against a Nation of anything like equal size 

Admiral Knight, president of the War College and meinb 
of the Navy General Board, said: 

It would take me a very long time to go into ft 
satisfactorily, Mr. CALLAWAY, and show you the dif lties ler which 
a fleet 7,000 miles from its home ports would labor Shi] Kk d 
Out of a large number of ships a certain number are bour 
crippled in one way or another. The supplies needed to maintair 
fleet would be very extensive. Five or six hundred t } 
coal would be needed as a minimum for a very short campai; 

That coal must be delivered and transfe1 i from colli I 
can not be done at sea except under the most favora possi vd 
| tions. It must be done in sheltered wate: The ottoms of t 

| would gradually get foul They ought to have docks where t t 
can be cleaned. They are subject in their progress over that 7,000 Iniles, 
| throughout a large part of the time, to the possi ties of at frome 
the enemy's torpedo craft and other craft _that kind Phe ! of 
communication, after they get to the point 7.000 miles away, ar nn 
stantly liable to interruption and would inevitably be int upted; and 
yet they depend on those long lines, stretching away back to the home 
ports, for the very vital things necessary to their iif for coal and 








» 
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wooo 


if reenforcements be™)me necessary, and 


supplies and 
| f t there would ", accompanied, nec- 


reenforcements, 


ul orts of things \ fleet going out 
essarily, | au tremendous attendant fleet, a_ trai as we call it, of 
vuxillary ammunition ships, hospital ships, and so Worth. The problem 
‘ onducting such a train as that In going thousawds of miles through 
hustile waters is probably the most serious problengythat could possibly 
be put up to a commander in chief, ¥ 

rhe personnel, the officers and men, of a fleet mowng under those con- 
ditions would be subject to conditions which are So trying that it is 
very difficult to picture them without some litt’ experience. Con- 


stantly on the watch, constantly threatened, conMantly on the alert 


to guard against some danger which may come ouy of the darkness or 
ut of the fog at any moment upon them, after rpwoving that distance 
they would be broken down, they would be tira@d, they would need 
rest. They would have no secure place to rest. your fleet would get 


out there with its material in very bad condition, ywts personnel in per- 
haps worse condition, and when it got there it wowld have no place to 
go for refitting or for any purpose whatever. It would be not unlike 
the proposition which confronted Admiral Rojestvynsky when he went 
out to the Kast and met the Japanese fleet, and you know what hap- 
pened to him. He had a larger fleet than the eneyy had, distinctly. 

I would not like to be considered as attemptyng anything like a 
complete answer to your question, nor could I gjve such an answer 
without talking here all day. x 


If it is well-nigh impossible for this couMtry to wage war 
against Japan because of the ocean, why fe*r Japan? 
v 
NO DANGER FROM GERMANY. ~ 
Ce hel . . ’ ‘ 
rhe German Imperial Chancellor, Von Bethmann-Holweg, and 
Von Jagow say the idea of Germany having aay thought of war 


against the United States is preposterous. [Germany can not 
even get milk from outside for her babies; we can not get 


analine dyes from her to color our Easter,eggs. No danger 
from that quarter now. After the war is ver, is she going 
to brave 4,000 miles of the deep, the perils @ which have been 
infinitely multiplied by submarine and torpegio, in an effort to 
levy tribute on us? Germany, bankrupt ang a cripple, with a 
havy, measured by the weight of a broadsiglie from her guns, 
smaller than ours? v 

She has lost in this war in killed, woundyd, and imprisoned 
more than 2,000,000 of her sons. There is Cyape on every door, 
There is a cripple in every home. She is barikrupt. Her moth- 


ers, sisters, daughters, and fathers are hor*ified by the grim 
ports, for the very vital things necessary to Uicge life-——for coal and 
specter of war. Is she going to cross 4,000 niiles of ocean, with 


un enemy at her back, and attack the Unite@ States? 
\ll the nations engaged in this war have iacidentally injured 
during its We have been patient. We have sent 


progress. 


them supplies, from bread and meat to Christmas presents. We 
have done what we could to alleviate their sufferings. Are 
they for that and in their condition at the close of the war 
going to arrange their differences, bury theit hatreds, grudges, 
and suspicions and combine against us? Will the others of 


then 


1 forget their jealousies and allow one, if one of them could, 
to attack us for the purpose of recouping sts bankrupt treas- 
urvy? No; and no sane man thinks they are. 

I will tell you the danger. It is not from any foreign power. 
It is that powder stocks, ordnance stocks, -steel stocks, ship- 
building stocks, General Electric stocks, and International Nickel 
tocks-will slump at the close of this war unless a new market 
; developed for their products. 
well the value of advertising, are working up a new customer. 
When the market abroad ceases they hope to have one developed 





here that will buy “all they can construct.” 

Admiral Knight said: 

Che dangers of transporting a & great expanse of water 
and maintaining it are almost i (Hearings, p. 2084.) 

Admiral Fletcher said: 

It has been recently forcibly demonstrated that ship attack on forts 
ire Mutile. This war has conclusively demonstrated what every mill- 
tary strategist knew befcre—-that it is impossible for sea craft to sue- 

sfully attack land fortifications 

Gen. Miles said: 

rhe resuits at Alexandria, Port Arthur, and at the Dardanelles l 
nish sufficient evidence that guns on board ship are no match for coast 


ications and submarine guns. 


would have 4,000 miles of ocean to cross, a navy, in 
weight of shells greater than her own, to put out of the way, 
the perils of the deep, which Admiral Knight says are almost 
insuperable, to brave, and then the forts to pass, which Admiral 
Metcher and Gen. Miles say this war has demonstrated can not 
be done, before they could invade this country. 

But that is not all. If a foreign country, bankrupt and on 
crutches, should leave homes that have crape on every door, 
horrified by the grim specter of war, brave the perils of the 
deep, and with an enemy at her back, sweep our fleet from the 
ocean, and pass our fort guns and mines, have they any chance 
still to imperil this country? We can live indefinitely and build 
almost without limit whatever we need for defense or offense 
without having access to the seas. When some country has 


ry n" 
Germal 
; 


braved the perils of the deep, annihilated or bottled up our 
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Navy, and passed our land fortifications, they have still, said 
Gen. Miles— 

to meet the physical strength of this Nation --10,000,000 men capable 
of doing effective military service, 1,000,000 who have received military 
instructions under Regular Army officers, and 136,000 graduates from 
our agricultural colleges to officer them. 

Gen. Miles has a right to know what the American citizen is 
when called to arms. He had service with the Volunteers fight- 
ing by his side against volunteers during the Civil War. They 
were Americans’ meeting Americans. He went through four 
years of it. He is able to speak with authority on the citizen 
soldiers of the United States: 

Mr. KaHn. You think the German conscript is a pretty good soldier, 
do you not? 

Gen. Mines. Yes, sir. However, I would match a volunteer American, 
defending his liberties and his Government, against any German soldier, 

Again, he says about landing troops on our shores: 


I will suppose an unsupposable case. Suppose they could put an 
army on a fleet of 500 ships and move it across the Atlantic without 
being disturbed by any naval power and they could land. They cer- 
tainly could not go into any port. They eould not go into our ports any 
more than they could go through the Dardanelles. That has been 
demonstrated. Our forts are equipped and fortified as well as the 
Dardanelles. Suppose they got that far—as to land at some remote 
point—if we could not gather enough men in the Army and militia and 
by other means to destroy that army before they could send their ships 
back and get another load, I would want to move to some other country. 


APPLY SOMB: COMMON SENSB. 

Preparedness advoeates contend that nothing but the experts 
should be heard. We have heard the experts. A civilian ought 
to be able to reason. If he has munitions to sell or stocks 
affected by “ preparedness,” I do not expect him to reason, and 
I hope the American people know better than to expect him to 
reason or to be just. He ean talk, he can advertise, he can 
shout, he can villify, he ean complain, he can march in a parade 
and write a book, but never delude yourself into the belief that 
he can reason. The matter hits him at the pocket, below the 
reasoning faculty. It strikes him at the place to make him 
active but not logical. 

One of the ridiculous phases of this preparedness agitation is 
the attitude of the New Yorkers, Bostonians, and Philadelphians. 
They are really all for preparedness; and what they mean by 
preparedness is what the Army and Navy bluntly ask, “ all they 
ean get.” The money is poured out along the Atlantic seaboard. 
It goes straight into the pockets of the Bostonians, New Yorkers, 
and Philadelphians, and other places along the Atlantie coast. 
Of course, they are for preparedness. It is money to their local- 
ity. They have had books written, moving-picture shows staged 
showing New York, Boston, and Philadelphia taken without the 
firing of a gun or the loss of a life; but when the question of 
turning loose the Philippine Islands—the most dangerous mili- 
tary liability the United States Government has—came up every 
mother’s son of them voted against it. They are not only a 
liability from a military and naval standpoint—they cost this 
Government a hundred million dollars a year—but there is some 
trade to New York, Boston, and Philadelphia in them, and some 
citizens of those places have investments there. It has cost 
we have had them more than a billion dollars, yet 
these seared ones from Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania fought desperately against turning this seare- 
crow loose. Are they scared? Their wail to me has the sound 
of self-interest and hypocrisy. 

RHASON FOR NAVAL ROARD’S REPORT, 


us since 


I think the publie generally ought to know what led the Navy 
General Board to prepare the report which changed the program 
they had been following since 1908. They did not voluntarily 
change the policy and present a new program. They did not do 
it because of an emergency. They did not do it because of an’ 
apparent danger. They did it in obedience to an order. 

Admiral Badger said: 

Yes; the July program was only for one year, and the order by which 
that program was drawn up was stated as follows [reading]: ‘In July 
last the General Board was called upon to express its opinion to the 
department ‘as to what the Navy must be in the future in order to 
stand upon an equality with the most efficient and practically service- 
able,’ and to submit ‘a program rus * formulated in the most 
definite terms.’ ” 

It was on that order that the July program was drawn up, 
based on utilizing all the facilities for building that could be 
obtained. 

CHE FIVE-YBAR PROGRAM. 

Admiral Badger says, page 1967. hearings, that recommenda- 
tion was not approved, and 

The board was instructed to get up a five-year program, to cost for 
new construction $500,000,000, or about a hundred million dollars a 
year, and the October recommendation was made in view of that in- 
struction and to comply with it. ; , 

Mr. CaLuaway. Then the board submitted, in accordance with that 
request, a five-year plan? 
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Admiral BapcGer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. And submitted it in. accordance with that request to 
submit a five-year plan that would cost so much? 

Admiral BapGrer. Yes, sir. 


Mr. CALLAWAY. This five-year program did not have in contemplation 
any emergency, did it, Admiral? 
Admiral Bapcer. No, sir. That program was made according to 


order. 

Now let us review this program and the reason for if. The 
Navy General Board was called on in July by the Secretary of 
the Navy “to express its opinion to the department as to what 
the Navy must be in the future in order to stand upon an equal- 


ity with the most efficient and practically serviceable.” The 
board, encouraged by that request, submitted a plan which 
would “utilize all the facilities for building until our Navy 


reached the first place.’ What was the reason for the change 
from a normal and regular growth in 1914 to “the most ade- 
quate in the world” in 1915? Had any new dangers suddenly 
loomed up? Had there been any sudden change in our national 
or international policies? Had there been any sudden change 
in the relative size of the navies of the world? 

The President in his annual message, December 7, 1915, said: 


I have had in mind no thought of any immediate or particular danger | 


arising out of our relations with other nations. 
all the nations of the world. 
against our national peace and safety have been uttered within our own 
borders. 


We are at with 


peace 


No witness pointed out any emergency, nor any new danger, 
nor any new-developed reason for Changing the policy of normal, 
reguiar growth. The President said there was none. Then 
why the call for a change? 

The Secretary himself was before the committee. He did not 
give a reason. He sent the first order. The July program was 
furnished, based on what could be built by all the shipyards and 


ordmance factories working to the limit. Then a specific five- 
year program, costing $500,000,000 was called for. It was fur- 
nished in October. What reason for the first call? What rea- 


son for the second call? No danger is pointed out. The only 
reason I have heard was given in the News and Observer, See- 


retary Daniels’s paper at Raleigh, N. C., under a Washington 
date line of October 20, as follows: 
The plan of Secretary Daniels to increase the Navy for five years, 


until it is able to compete with that of any other nation, with one ex 
ception, has taken the wind out of the sails of the critics who say that 
the Wilson administration is neglecting national defense. 

The President approves Mr. Daniels’s plan and will urge Congress to 
adopt it. President Wilson and Secretaries Daniels and Garrison have 


virtually destroyed the “issue” of “ preparedness thrust upon the 
United States by the European war and seized by certain. desperate 
Republicans for the political capital they could make out of it. Lead 
ing Republicans must now work and vote for the Danicls program ox 
eat their words, 


live hundred million dollars to take the wind out of the sails 
of the critics! I can not agree to such a scheme to take the 
wind out of their sails. It is too expensive. 


NAVAL BOARD AND MUNITIONS MEN IN HARMONY 
Mr. Speaker, what the Navy General Board wants is all 
the building facilities of the country can accommodate. They 


bluntly state it. I am going to read from the testimony of the 
president of the War College and a distinguished naval officer 
Admiral Knight: 


Mr. BuTLer. Admiral 
you have recommended 
with the other fleets 


Knight, do you think that the number of 
here at this time would enable us to catch 
if they would continue to build as they have don 
Admiral Knicir. I do not. May I enlarge? 
Mr. ButTier. You may. It will be a pleasure to have you do it 
Admiral Knicrrr. I took some care this morning to make it clear that 
the program which I suggested to you was the program which I believed 
could be laid down at once. I also urged that a committee 


ships 


up 


he apnpointe: 
be appe 1 i 


I am sorry to say that the gravest threats 





to investigate, organize, and mobilize the shipbuilding reserve of this | 
country, so that next year we might be ready to do a tremendously 
greater amount than we can do now, If Mr. Browning is right in be 


lieving that the establishments of this country can this year lay down a 


larger number of capital ships than I have recommended, please under 
stand me as recommending them with all possible emphasis. In general 
terms, I think that this year’s program should provide for every slip 
that can possibly be laid down this year. 

Mr. Butter. When would you have it in your own mind that it would 
be advisable for us to have on band, ready for operation, the largest flect 
in the world? 

Admiral KNIGHT To-morrow. 

Mr. BurLer. Would you advise calling upon all the industrial fa 
cilities of the United States to assist us in constructing a great fleet? 

Admiral Knitcut. I should. That is what I have already advised 

Mr. Burier. Let me ask you—I want to ease my own mind, if the 
committee will permit me—-why should we prepare any defense if it is 
not one that will succeed? Anything short of actual defense means 
defeat, does it not? 

Admiral Knicur. Yes. The General Board, in studying this subject 


had before it two sides to the shield. Virst, what do we want and when 


do we want it? We want a Navy equal to the largest maintained by 
any nation in ths world, and we want it now. That is one side of 
the shieid. The other side of the shield is. When can we get it? We 


questioned them as to the present facilities of the shipbuilding vards of 
this country, including the navy yards, the facilities the armor 
plants, ete. We then l 


ol 


said in substance this: We are limited this year 
with regard to the amount of work that can be done, apparently Let 
us provide for the doing of that amount of work this year. Let us at 
the same time encourage Congress and the Navy Department to get vers 


IAT 
? 
busy to see if they are by any happy chance larger than we think they 
are, getting the shipbuilders together. Let us try to get everybordy 
working together, in the hope that very soon we may be able to develop 
facilities which wil! enable us to enter upon an accelerated program 

* ne © . * 

We can go on from year to year, each year taking advantage of the 
best that we know at that time. Build all we can this vear with what 
we know now. Build all we can next year with what we know next year 

Mr. Kevuiey. And in view of the uncertainty of our needs, and the long 
time it would take to reach the point where you we ought to be, 
don't you think this would be a good time to stick to the original plan 
we have followed for 20 years and just try to get into se 
quickly as we can? 


> 


may 


ond place as 


Admiral KnriGcutr. I do not think we ought to stop there I think the 
situation is such that we ought to try to get everything that can pos 
sibly be built this year. I think it ought to be provided for We will 
not make any mistake It will not carry us too far 

Mr. KELLEY. Do you think the plan for building, for five years, a 
certain number, such as the General Board worked out, at the request 
of the department, is a better arrangement than the second-place plan 
which we have held to for so long? 

Admiral KnNicur. I think the plan which the General Board had in 
mind, of building every ship that it is possible to build this year and 
every ship that it is possible to build next vear, and to keep on building 


as fast as possible, is the most rational plan 


I will also quote Admiral Blue, head of the personnel bureau: 

Mr. HeENSLEY. Do you mean to tell me that you shape your views 
your views as expressed here before the committee with reference to 
the needs of the Navy, upon what you glean to be the sentiment of the 
people of the country? 

Admiral Brive. To some extent: ves, sir It has always been an 
axiom that we have to cut the cloth according to what we are likely 
to get That is the principle upon which 1 Navy has been run evet 
since I have known it 

That is all the steel and ordnance manufacturers and ship- 


vards want. They do not ask for more orders than they can 
take care of. The munition manufacturers to be in per- 
fect accord. The Raleigh News and Observer said the five-year 
progrium would “ take the wind the 


It 


seeth 


F i] { ] ‘itic 
ol sitlis OL the critics. 


out 


COSTS 


NOTHING 
the sails 
Inurket 


could 


That five-vear program did not © take the wind out 
of the critics.” The critics continued to demand a for 
all the war materials the munition manufacturers turn 
out, all they could furnish, and the naval officers are with them 
and argue that it nothing. That is the consolation they 
give the public. That is the sugar coating over the pill. 

The Army and Navy News, published at San Francisco, Cal, 
December, 1915, in the discussion of the 


of 


costs 


sume subject, says: 


















The second alleged reason is utterly without foundation Military 
preparedness costs us nothing The few hundred do rs we spend for 
imported drugs for the medical depart nts of the Army and Navy is 
an entirely negligible item Everything else we get right in the United 
States, and the money is kept right at home W construct our own 
ships and guns in our own yards and factories from materials that come 
from our own mines ‘he wool and cotton for clothing come from out 
own fields: the provisions cot from our own farms and ranches. No 
money leaves the country It stays right at home. making our ship 
vards and factories hum with activity and providing employment for 
thousands of good Americans Instead of being hoarded, the money is 
kept in circulation and e vybody is benefited 

sut for fear somebody would say these were not up to tl 
standard, LT want to quote from an admiral who is regarded as 
one of the biggest in the Navy, Admiral Grant. I quote from his 
testimony before the Committee on Naval Affairs 

Mr. CALLAWAY. If one has to have his bigger than tl ther. and the 
other Las got to have his bigg than the one, then what 

Admiral GrantT. You may not Know, Mr. CALLAWAY, but I do not 
that we are running ourselves to death liling a ittleship Ss ; 
people consider that money thrown away | do not, because of every 
cent that goes into a leship half of it goes into the labor product 
and the other half for terial goes originally for th ibor and 
rial to produce that 1 rial It is not money wasted, in my opinio: 
You will find it univet stated-——that is, 2 great many men state 
that this SLS 000,000 this | ‘ship is money wasted mad thre i 
away I do not consider it so. That is my opinion on? 

Mr. CALLAWAY Your opinion is l nu st me us? 

Admiral Grant. Yes, si 

Mr. CALLAWAY. And that the $18,000,000 put it ) nd p to 
material is still with us, and that mon Lid rd th is 
been no waste at all 

Admiral Grant. That is my opinion rha s way I look it 

Mi TLE NSLEY On th ame theory wil shi i we not t down 
th magnificent buildings and reconstruct them again? 

Admiral Granv. I do not think that is on the sam ! ’ 

Mr. Brirren. We are using the buildings 

\dmiral Granr. I have known in the W in t lays, of } 
who furnished money to laboring m to 1 s sid t 
lot to the other to give them employment 

Mr. HENSLEY. Do you regard that as a necessit 

Admiral Grant. Very philanthropi 

Mr. HENSLEY. A good investment ? 

Admiral Granr. Good charity 

Hudson Maxim. in his book. Defenseless Ay n 
economic fool himself or taking the public for such, says: 

The result is that the Nation as a who sn 2 
least by the burden of armaments s i sup 
port 

rhe money spent by the Go en ling fig ships could 
not be esteemed so much moues st ver f : + WwW 3 
fhe Government taxes t peop t t t I 8 s, and 
then pays the money back to the | igain for t $ s. The people 
get their money all back and ‘the Government gets t ships i peo 
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ple tose nothing, and the Government is the gainer to the vaiue of the 
ships. The result is that the fighting ships have cost nothing. On the 
contrary, their preduction has benefited all. Everybory is made better 
and richer through the building of them. When we have looked upon 
our Navy emembering what the pacifists have told us about its enor 
m0 cost, we are strongly impressed with the colossal expenditure, not 
reniizing that the Navy has actually cost nothing Its production has 


ource of profit and benefit to the people. 


if Maxim, Grant, and the Army and Navy News be correct, 
then why not stimulate all the industries of the country by feed- 
ing them from the Treasury? When all industries are fed from 


the Treasury, then pension all individuals and we will all live 
fat und easy. 
The President said in his message of December 7, 1915, ** These 


are the essential first steps.” Was he at St. Louis indicating a 
second step when he said, “I want incomparably the most ade- 
quate navy in the world ’’? 

Secretary Daniels said, according to newspaper reports on the 
naval appropriation bill, that his five-year program was consid- 
ered by him the minimum that should be provided, not the 
maximum. The Secretary made a speech at Philadelphia on 
April 28 before the American Academy of Social and Political 
Science, He said: 

My prediction is that Congress will authorize as many battleships, 
ubmarines, and destroyers as public and private yards can construct. 
We are beginning to take an inventory of every factory in America to 
see waat it can do for preparedness. We must spend billions for muni- 
tions. 

Take that statement with the President’s statement at St. 
Louis February 8, “ The American Navy ought, in my judgment, 
to be incomparably the most adequate navy in the world,” and 
that ought to “take the wind out of the sails of the critics.” 
Munition manufacturers and naval officers have not asked for 
more than that. They do not want any building to go abroad. 
They want it all done in this country and by themselves. 

The paid and interested critics do not disturb me. I can not 
follow the President nor the Secretary nor the naval officers ; 
neither do I have any sympathy nor tolerance for the munition 
manufacturers’ demands that we furnish them a market for 
their wares when the foreign war closes. What the American 
people want and all they ought to have of militarism is enough 
to protect their country. More than that is more than the faces 
of the people should be ground to maintain; more than that is 
more power than should be concentrated in the Commander in 
(‘hief; more than that is more tax on the resources of the coun- 
try in money and men than is justified; more than that is an 
unnecessary development of militarism, the thing that has de- 
stroyed every free government that has gone down; more than 
that is an unnecessary menace to our democratic itistitutions., 

We buried the five-year program. The only reason I have 
ever heard for it was given in the Raleigh News and Observer: 

The plan of Secretary Daniels to increase the Navy for five years has 
taken the wind out of the sails of the critics who say the Wilson admin- 
istration is neglecting national defense. 

The experts who testified before our committee state that the 
size of a navy is a relative matter and that no man can tell 
what the relative size of the navies of the world will be when 
this war is over. They said that in all human probability the 
war would close within a year. Secretary Daniels said the con- 
clusion of the war would likely be the best time in the history of 
the world to bring about a general agreement for disarmament. 
All were agreed “that was a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” Admiral Badger said: 

No man could tell how soon this war abroad would end; no man could 
tell what the relative size of our Navy and the other navies of the world 
would be at the conclusion of it. 


That is the statement of Admiral Badger, ex-commander in 
chief of the Atlantic Fleet and member of the board, and re- 


carded as one of the ablest men in the Navy. 
year program was made up on an order. 


He says the five- 


Mr. CALLAWAY. This five-year program did not have in contemplation 
any emergency, did it, Admiral? 
Bapaer, No, sir. That program was made according to 
order, without the General Board having under consideration anything 
outside, but being a direct order to produce such a program with those 
limitations, 


Admiral 


There is no testimony in the hearings showing any reason 
whatever for a five-year program. On the contrary, the hearings 
are replete with testimony like Admiral Badger’s, which shows 
that no man can tell what the navies of the world will be at the 
conclusion of the foreign war; that at its conclusion will be the 
best time to bring about a general agreement for disarmament; 
that none of the building authorized by the five-year program 
can, in all human probability, be completed for use either during 
or immediately on the conclusion of the war; and that the rela- 
tive fighting value of ships now built may be shown by the 
lessons of this war to be obsolete altogether; that all building 
material is 50 to 100 per cent higher now than ever before. 
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Then, why a five-year program? ‘Fhe only reason is that given 
in the Raleigh News and Observer, that it would “ take the wind 
out of the sails of the critics.” It did not even de that. The 
Secretary said on April 29: 

Congress wiil authorize, in my judgment, all public and private yards 
can construct, 

The President said at St. Louis, February 3: 

I want incomparably the most adequate Navy in the world, 

Secretary Daniels said, Washington Post, May 19: 

The program I presented to Congress represented a minimum and not 
a maximum of each type. 

The war was going on December 10, 1914. At that time the 
Secretary of the Navy recommended two battleships and said: 

I think the war in Europe is going to exhaust the resources of the 
countries engaged in it, and I think there is less likelihood—I do not 


think there was much likelihood before—of our country in the future 
having trouble with these nations. 


A YEAR AGO AND NOW, 

With our policies and eur American ideas, I think the policy recom- 
mended in my report and adopted by the last session of Congress is the 
steady development that is needed. 

Two capital ships the year before and two capital ships that 
year. What has wrought the change? 

The President said on December §8, 
military needs: 

There is no new need to discuss it. We shall not alter our attitude 
toward it because some amongst us are nervous and excited. The 
question has not changed its aspects, because the times are not normal, 
Our policy will net be for an oceasion. 

What is the difference in conditions now and then that made 
a two-battleship program sufficient and proper then and wholly 
inadequate at this time? ‘The President has spoken; the 
Secretary of the Navy has spoken ; the sea captains have spoken. 
What is the difference in conditions now and then? None of 
them have pointed it out. I have looked, listened, and asked for 
reasons for the change, but no reason has come from any source 
except the Raleigh News and Observer, and that does not appeal 
to me. 

Last year the R. M. Thompsons and S. Stanwood Menkens, 
and the Roosevelts, with their Navy League and their American 
Defense League, the officers of the Army and Navy, always 
“prepared” for promotions, were clamoring to Congress for 
additions to the Military Establishment, but they had not at- 
tempted to arouse the electorate, to frighten the people. It was 
not election year. The only place they could work then was 
on Congress. The arguments of the R. M. Thompsons, the S. 
Stanwood Menkens, the Roosevelts, the Navy Leagues, the 
American Defense Leagues disturbed it not. But, oh, what a 
difference on election year, when those same forces, with the 


1914, speaking of our 


same motives, have gone to the country with J. Bernard 
Walker’s book, America Fallen; Hudson Maxim’s book, De- 
fenseless America; and the powder manufacturers’ moving- 


picture show, the Battle Cry of Peace, shouting patriotism! 
It is not patriotism ; it is promotions, profits, and polities. 

The President said on his western trip that the peace which 
followed this war would be a prolonged peace; that the world 
would not endure another war like this. Secretary Daniels said 
before the Naval Affairs Committee: 

The conclusion of this war would be the best time in 
history to bring about a general agreement for disarmament. 

Admiral Fletcher said before the committee that the conclu- 
sion of this war would be the best time in the world’s history to 
bring about an agreement for disarmament. All the sea captains 
said that the lessons as to the fighting value of the different 
types of vessels learned from this war are not yet to be ob- 
tained and will not be until the war is over. All are agreed that 
the developments of this war may make obsolete our fighting 
ships. No man can tell what the relative strength of the world’s 
navies will be at the conclusion of this war. All are agreed 
that in all human probability it will close within a year. None 
of the ships we are now authorizing will be ready for service 
within that time. Then why lay out a program sand make au- 
thorizations for continuing contracts for five years in the future? 

FEAR OF STOCK SLUMP AFTER WAR. 

Mr. Grace, president of the Bethlehem Steel Co., and Mr. 
Barba, vice president of the Midvale Steel Co., stated that the 
question with the steel, shipbuilding, ordnance, and powder 
concerns was how they would utilize their extra forces, their 
extra equipment, and their extra men that had been added to 
meet the war’s demands when the war stopped. Mr. Grace 
testified that Bethlehem Steel stock had gone from $30 a share 
to $530 a share, and like conditions prevailed throughout the 
entire steel, shipbuilding, ordnance, and powder industries. 
The board’s program would utilize the entire building facilities 
of the steel concerns, the shipbuilding concerns, the ordnance 
concerns, and the powder concerns. The Secretary’s predic- 


the world’s 
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tion of what Congress would do and the board’s program would 
solve the question for the munition manufacturers. Will you 
solve the problem for them? Then to them you are a patriot. 
I refuse to rake their chestnuts out of the fire at the expense 
of those who produce and at the expense of our representative 
Government. 

“ Billions for munitions!” Of course, to the ordinary mind, 
billions is meaningless. Analyze it. See how many thousand- 
dollar homes billions of dollars would buy. “ We must spend 
billions for munitions,” says Secretary Daniels. 
of the underfed, the poorly clad, the badly housed, and the over- 
worked producers that must in the end pay that bill I balk—I 
can not stand for it. I will not stand for it. The paid news- 
papers may criticize, abuse, ridicule, and malign me. The repre- 
sentatives of the steel, shipbuilding, ordnance, and powder con- 
cerns belittle and belie me; the coat-tail riding politicians may 
denounce me, but I will not, if I can help it, permit such a bill 
to be presented to those who commissioned me to represent them. 


BUILD FOR POLITICS. 


You tell me that it is politics, and we must do it to carry 
New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Delaware? I am 
representing 250,000 citizens who want their Government to do 
even-handed justice and not play politics. 

A billion dollars—just one billion—would buy a million thou- 
sand-dollar homes. There are 219,575 tenant farmers in Texas. 
It would buy a thousand-dollar home for every tenant farmer 


in Texas and leave $780,425,000, or more than three times as | 


2,354,676 tenant farmers in the 
he amount Admiral Fletcher said 


There are 
Three billion, 


much, unspent, 
United States. 


When I think | 





it would take to build the largest Navy in the world and main- | 


tain it for two years, would buy every farm tenant in the United 
States a thousand-dollar home and stock it. 

Do you get any idea of what these munition makers are try- 
ing to obtain? More than the annual cotton crop for the Navy 
alone. Unselfish patriots! These patriots held a meeting in 
New York on the night of June 10, 1915, and at this one meet- 
ing raised thirty-odd thousand dollars in less time than it takes 


to tell it to push this propaganda. 
BANKRUPTCY 


OR WAR 


The biggest Navy in the world? 
cost 


Admiral Fletcher says it will 
a billion and a half dollars to build it and $750,000,000 a 


year to maintain it, provided other nations do not go on build- | 


ing. If they go on building there is no telling what it will cost. 
Will they go on building? Admiral Fiske said in the North 
American Review of February: 

It is vital to Great Britain,whose major policy is that she must be 
mistress of the seas, that she should be. 

Admiral Badger said (hearings, p. 1974) that— 

England’s very existence depends on her supremacy on the seas. 

Lord Roseberry said: 


I know nothing more disheartening than the announcement made that | 


the United States, the only great country left in the world free from | 
the hideous, bloody burden of war, is about to embark upon the build- 
ing of a huge armada. It means that the burden will continue upon the | 


other nations and be increased exactly in proportion to the fleets of the 
United States 

Will the other nations go on buildin If “ England’s very 
existence depends on her supremacy on the seas,” if “it is vital 
that she be mistress of the seas,” if “it means that the burden 
will continue in proportion to the fleet of the United States,” 
and we must have “* 
the world,’”’ Admiral Fletcher’s estimate is no guide. 

Where does such a policy lead to? Admirals Fletcher and 
Badger testified: 


or * 
&- 


Mr, CALLAWAY, If we start to build against them and they build 
against us, where will the end be? 
Admiral F.LetcHer. That is simply repeating the history of the 


world. 

Mr, CALLAWAY. You stated the other day that it meant bankruptcy 
for the weaker nation, and since we were the most wealthy we would be 
able to bankrupt all of them. 

Admiral FLeTcHerR, That is one phase it might take. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. What is the other phase it might take? 

Admiral FLetcuer. That one side would force the issue. 

Mr, CALLAWAY. Is it your only hope that we are wealthier than any 
other nation in the world? 

Admiral Fiercuer. That is the only hope of any nation. 

Mr, CALLAWAY. Admiral Fiske states in the North American Review 
for this month that military and naval men have seen for years that 
these competing nations—that is, England and Germany, competing in 
naval strength and for commerce—would have to go to war some day in 
self-defense. Do you agree with that statement? . 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes, sir. That has been regarded by many ex- 
perts as the inevitable outcome of conflicting interests and the expan- 
sion of Germany upon the sea, 

Mr, CALLAWAY. And as soon as they began to build against each 
other that became apparent to military and naval men, did it not? 

Admiral FLercHer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. If they entertain the same general views that you 
entertain with reference to it, would it be possible for us to ever equal 
their navy, with the start they have? 


incomparably the most adequate Navy in 


| must 
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Admiral BApcer. I think that the financing burden of greater expan 
sion would hamper them, and that if we adopted such a policy we cet 
tainiy have the money in this country to carry it out. When we come 
near equality there might be some racing. 


Tolstoi, in his open letter to the world, said: 


_ No enlightened man can help knowing that the universal competition 
in the armament of States must inevitably lead them to endless wars or 
to a general bankruptcy, or else to beth the one and the other. 


Here you have the experts and a philosopher. 
what? Take it from them, “bankruptcy or war.” 

They ask us to follow them. We ask where they are leading 
us. They answer, “ Bankruptcy or war.” “This is repeating 
the history of the world,” says Admiral Fletcher. God of our 
fathers, is that what their system promises? That is not only 
What it promises, that is what it insures. Is the sweat of the 
masses to be coined into dollars for munitions manufacturers, 
shipbuilders, ordnance producers, powder makers, and oflicers 


Building for 


| bedecked with gold braid, that they may finally lead those whose 


faces they have ground to the trenches with pick and shovel, to 
bloody mines, to insanity, to slaughter? Tell me I must vote 
for it? 

Go to, thou wretched babbler, and put thy 


tale into the dull ears of ancient 
fiding partisans of their sense : 


gall in pickle; pour thy 
“ toadeaters,”” and with it rob eon 
but tempt not the righteous indignation 


| of reasoning men. 


Tell me I must be a party to it? No; I will not doit. If I 
feed into the hopper depicted by Admirals Fletcher, 
Badger, and Fiske the masses that I represent or be the victim 


of the newspapers, the steel, the shipbuilding, the ordnance 
makers, the R. M. Thompsons, the 8. Stanwood Menkens, and 
the Hudson Maxims, then victim let it be. And those who, 


cringing before the shining teeth of these vicious profit taker 
surrender those they were elected to represent, have } 
and contempt. 


YW 
2) 


rHB REAL PREPAREDNESS LEADER, 


Who is the real leader of this grand galaxy 
patriots? Hudson Maxim. He wrote Defenseless America. He 
got up the picture show, the Battle Cry He put it on 
in every town in the country, showing foreign soldiers in your 
bedchambers. Let us look at him. He says in his book he is a 
patriot. He | prince of this band of preparedness 


the crown 
patriots. IT want to read a few extracts from his book. Yeu all 


of self-styled 


, 
of Peace 


is 


| got one 
This country must first be whipped in order to prepare sufficiently 
to prevent being whipped. Therefore our business at the present time 
is to pick our conqueror. I choose England. She would be satisfied 
with rood big indemnity, which we could well afford to pay for the 
benefit that we should gain from the war. 


He was born in Maine, married an English woman, invented 
smokeless powder, sold his patents to the Du Pont Powder Co., 
became stockholder and chief mechanical engineer in the Du Pont 
Powder Co. He has a brother in England, Sir Hiram Maxim, 
who is an inventor of ordnance and a partner in the Vickers 
Limited Ordnance Co., of England. He is the inventor of the 
Maxim rapid-fire gun, and was knighted because of his inven- 


tions. Of course, Hudson Maxim wants England to be the one 
to whip us. Sir Hiram would want us to be the one to whip 
England. Hudson and Hiram would furnish the ordnance at 


both ends of the line. 

That is not all the interest that this Maxim bunch h: 
materials. A Maxim munition company was 
August 24, 1915, in Delaware, with a capital 
(Standard Corporation Service, Vol. IV, p. 


is in war 
incorporated on 
$10,000,000, 


of 


Hudson Maxim, president (Standard Corporation Service, 
Vol. V, p. 1306), stated: 

We have already acquired the services of a very efficient scientifix 
mechanical staff. Hiram Percy Maxim, the inventor of the Maxim 
silencer and the son of Sir Hiram Maxim, and his business partner, 
M. H. Hazler, are among our different technical advisers and super 
visors. Edwin B. Hotchkiss, who has had charge of large munition 


works both here and abroad, and J. S. Cornradi, who was for some time 
superintendent of the Vickers Gun Works at Dartford and Erith, Eng- 


land, is under contract to do similar work for us. We have sold to a 
very strong financial syndicate in this city (New York) 200,960 shares 
of our treasury stock. 

Maxim Munitions Co. states: 

Hudson Maxim has taken the old Maxim gun and made many very 
important improvements in it, transforming it practically into a new 
gun. We have a provisional contract with the Russian Government, 
which is only awaiting confirmation, to manufacture 15,000 of these 
guns, The price of them I am not at liberty to state. but a regiment 
of men would be mowed down if in range of one of them. No 10, 
1915, Standard Corporation Service, Vol. V, p. 1248.) 

Says Hudson Maxim 
We could well afford to pay a big indemnity for the benefit we should 
gain from the war. 

Can you imagine what benefit we commonsense conimnon 


people would get from the war? 








% 
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beauties he sees: 


ith should be realized that Invading armies must, 

have women. As a result they leave a large 
in the nests of the doves of peace. Hence, inasmuch 
us soldiers are the pick of the manhood of their country, they are likely 
to do about as much toward securing the survival of the fit in an enemy’s 
country as they would have in their own country. 

Phere is another very important consideration, which is that war is 
a great mixer of races, and that usually mixed types benefit enormously 
from their compound blood, 

Furthermore, the mingling of races and peoples serves greatly to 
spread knowledge of one another, and they have always profited largely 
from the mingled knowledge. 

He should have told us what benefits he expects for himself. 
He should let us know if he will be satisfied with a bunch of 
illegitimates. He is the real preparedness leader. He has done 
more with his moving-picture show to frighten the timid and 
make the public believe we were defenseless than any other 
dozen men in America. 

We only have to read his book to find the benefits that interest 
him personally. On page 73 he says: 

We have between forty and fifty million pounds of smokeless powder 
at the prewent time, whereas we ought to have 500,000,000 pounds. 

He is chief mechanical engineer of the Du Pont Powder Co. 
Five hundred million pounds of smokeless powder, at 53 cents a 
pound, would amount to something like $250,000,000. Powder 
stock has gone, in some instances, from $8 a share to $1,100 a 
share since the foreign war started. The stockholders, of 
course, fear an invasion of their stock prices at the close of the 
war. The Book of Books says that where a man’s treasure is, 
there will his heart be also. 

Maxim says: 

Every Congressman goes to Washington in the interest of his con- 
stituents Ile goes there to dicker for them, to swap votes with other 
Congressmen in exchanging congressional concession for congressional 
concession, 

On page 18 Mr. Maxim gives his conception of the tempera- 
ment and intelligence of the American people. He says: 

In a small paragraph in an obscure place on the back page of a lead- 
ing Roston paper | once saw the announcement that Herbert Spencer, 
the great philosopher, was very ill and not expected to live. On the 
front page of the same paper, under bold headlines, was a three-column 
article on the physical condition of John L. Sullivan. John L, Sullivan 
was a fighter, while Herbert Spencer was only a philosopher; hence the 
difference in public interest. 

He and those who are like interested with him are trying to 
organize, crystallize, and capitalize the fighting public interest 
he saw manifested in that Boston newspaper and frighten the 
cowardly Congressmen by causing sentiment in their districts, 

CONGRESS OBEYS PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 

Nine Michigan Representatives voted for a standing army of 
250,000 when the Army bill was on its first passage through the 
House. When it came back from the Senate, after the Ford 
vote in Michigan, only two voted for 250,000, 

Congress is a barometer of public sentiment, if it can deter- 
mine what the public sentiment is. In this instance these 
Michigan Representatives got scared too quickly. The Ford vote 
rave them a different idea from the newspapers of what the 
publie sentiment was. 

THE FEAR THAT 


Ilere are the 
The unpleasant t 
with other 
progeny, wrens 


luxurie 


DISTURBS NEW YORK’S PEACE OF 

The Maxims, Menkins, and Thompsons have attempted to 
frighten the people into the belief that we were in danger of 
invasion. That is not the fear that disturbs the peace of mind 
of the gentlemen on the Naval Affairs Committee who heard 
the evidence. The fear that disturbs the peace of mind of the 
gentlemen from Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts is 
not that our homes will be invaded, our cities bombarded, or our 
cousts laid waste; it is that the stocks of the Bethlehem, Mid- 
vale, Carnegie, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New Jersey steel, 
ordnance, and ship manufacturing concerns will shrink when 
the foreign war closes unless a new market is developed. 
sethlehem Steel stock increased, due to war, from $30 a share to 
$530 a share. Certain powder stocks increased from $8 a share 
to $1,100 a share. 

Mr. Grace, president of the Bethlehem Steel Co., stated before 
our committee that like conditions existed throughout the entire 
steel, ordnance, and shipbuilding industries, and that the ques- 


MIND, 


tion with the directors of those industries was what they would 


do at the close of the foreign war to avoid a slump. 

If we should follow the prophecy of Secretary Daniels, or 
the advice of the Navy General Board, and authorize all the 
building that shipbuilding, ordnance, and steel concerns in the 
country could take care of, the problem that confronts them 
would be solved, and the Congress of the United States, in their 
eyes, would be a galaxy of patriots for relieving them of the 
most serious problem that now confronts them. 

The fear of a slump in stock values is the thing that is making 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Trenton, Paterson, and other 
Ailantic coast cities lie awake at night. Think of the concern 
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of an individual who has 100 shares of Bethlehem stock, worth 
$3,000 before the war, to-day worth $53,000. Let him contem- 
plate during his sleepless hours the sudden proclamation of peace 
abroad and $50,000 knocked out of his 100 shares of stock. Do 
not you know he is willing to parade and wants other people to 
parade? He is willing to encourage newspapers, and wants 
other people to encourage newspapers ; he is willing to be taxed, 
and wants to encourage other people to be taxed to maintain 
that stock. 

Fear of invasion? I have heretofore referred you to the state- 
ment of Admiral Knight, president of the War College, on the 
difficulties of transporting a fleet across a great expanse of 
water. 

I want also to quote from Capt. McKean, a graduate of the 
War College, on the manner in which transports would be con- 
voyed across a great expanse of water: 


Mr. CALLAWAY. How much area would a fleet of 100 transports cover, 
with their accompanying fleet? That would carry about 100,000 troops? 

Capt. MCKEAN. With the average transport; yes. They might, with 
bigger ships, actually accommodate more troops, but the transports you 
would not dare put in columns closer than a thousand yards apart, and 
100 of them in a single column would be 100,000 yards long, or, if you 
put them in four columns a thousand yards between columns, that would 
be 25,000 yards long, or 5 miles one way and 4 miles the other way, and 
they would cover 20 square miles of the ocean. 

Mr. CALLAWAY, Twenty-five thousand yards is lots more than 5 miles, 
is it not? 

Capt. MCKEAN. It is 124 miles; yes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. It would be 124 miles long and how wide? 

Capt. MCKEAN. In four columns it would be 3,000 yards wide; but 
you would probably put them closer together than that and shorten 
it up. You would probably put five columns. 

Mr. CALLAWaAy. You would have to have a sereen fleet around them? 

Capt. Mclktcan, You would bave to have an escort that would screen 
them; yes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. To protect that troop of transports you would have 
to have a fleet one and one-half times greater than the opposing man’s 
fleet to afford any character of protection, wouldn’t you? 

Capt. McKran, To be reasonably safe; yes. 


You will get from the above the difficulties that confront a 
commander in chief in an effort to carry troops across an ocean. 
You will get from Capt. McKean the immense area covered by 
the transports, surrounded, as they necessarily have to be, by a 
sereen fleet. I now want to quote Capt. Sims, in my judgment 
one of the most capable men who appeared before our, committee, 
certainly the most direct and straightforward, showing the im- 
possibilities of protecting a fleet from night attack from tor- 
pedoes, scouts, and submarines. He said, in a letter of April 2, 
1915, specifically describing the operations of a fleet attacked by 
torpedoes: 


From the experience to date I think it may fairly be concluded that 
there is no solution to the problem of protecting a fleet against torpedo 
attack in the open sea. It seems equally clear that under similar con- 
ditions fatal damage could be infligted by floating mines alone, and this 
without material risk to the attacking destroyers. As for seagoing sub- 
marines of high speed, it would be quite useless to try to keep thea out 
at night by any form of screen at pfesent known. 


He stated to the committee: 


It is true if you drive the scouts back on the fleet and your scouts 
are pegeetns to you every half hour the course and speed of that fleet, 
it enables you to walt until the sun goes down and launch an attack 
of destroyers through that screen, and we do not know of any means 
by which that attack can be resisted. 


T also want to quote Admiral Fletcher, commander in chief 
of the Atlantic Fleet, and Admiral Badger, ex-commander in 
chief of the Atlantic Fleet, and at present a member of the Navy 
General Board: 


Mr. CALLAWAY. You stated a moment ago that a fleet of battleships 
in the face of the auxiliaries would be in a most precarious condition. 
Now, analyzing that if the screen of the enemy is superior to yout 
screen and drives it in, your battleships are unprotected in the faca 
of the screen of the enemy ? 

Admiral FLercner. If the screen is annihilated, our battleships rely 
on their speed and the hate of their secondary batteries. Under thess 
conditions our battleships would probably withdraw from the scene of 
operations. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I understood you yesterday that, when we had 
driven the screen fleet in and the battleships stood bare in the face of 
destroyers, swift cruisers, and submarines, that it was in a most pre- 
carlous condition ? 

Admiral Ftercuer. If all our auxiliaries are destroyed and the 
enemy’s auxiliaries and destroyers are still intact, our fleet would be 
at a serious disadvantage. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. IT understood you to say, when I asked you what 
they would do under conditions of that kind, that they would retire? 

Admiral FLercuer. They probably would; yes, sir: if they could not 
bring on a day action with the enemy’s fleet of battleships. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. My attention was ca'led to a statement by Beres- 
fovd in the Betrayal, in which he said that battleships are worthiess 
against a night attack by cruisers and destroyers. I take it that 
statement was made prior to the development of the submarine, and 
to add to that submarines would make it much more forcible, would 
it not? 

Admiral FLetcner. That is true for unscreened battleships. 

The CHAIRMAN, Do you accept that statement as true? 

Admiral FLercner. He is assuming, and I am willing to agree with 
the conclusions. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. 
an Al authority? 


I will follow that out. Do you consider Beresford as 
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Admiral Frercupr. He states that a battleship alone at night is 
helpless im the presence of destroyers, and I quite agree with that 
statement. 

Mr. CALLAwAy. That is true? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. How about a battleship fighting a submarine? 

Admiral Baperr. She will get out of the way just as quickly as she 
can. There is nothing for her to do but to charge or run, using her 
a course, when possible ; but the best thing is to run, if conditions 
permit. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. How about a battle cruiser fighting a submarine ? 

Admiral Bapcgr. The same thing; there is only one way, as far as I 
know. The submarine, being submerged, can not be hit by gunfire. 
The only thing to do is to charge it; go for it end on, with the hope 
that you will ram it, or to run. 


If a fleet of battleships in the open sea can not protect them- 
selves against night attack, and no sereen fleet has as yet been 
devised eapable of protecting them against night attack by tor- 
pedo and submarine, if speed and changing course continuously 
is their only protection, I can not understand how any sane 
mortal can get anxious for fear some foreign power will come 
across either the Atlantie or the Pacific and land on our shores 
until our entire fleet of destroyers, scouts, and submarines have 
been cleaned from the ocean. No man who knows the facts has 
any fears of any foreign power reaching our shores and making 
a successful landing. 

THE INABILITY OF BATILESHIPS TO STAY IN SUBMARINE TERRITORY. 


It has been conclusively demonstrated that battleships can not 
stay in submarine territory. The statement is often made that 
when you control the surface of the sea you can destroy the 
effectiveness of submarines. A look at the operations of the 
British fleet at the Dardanelles will convince the most obstinate 
that submarines can drive a battleship fleet, however well pro- 
tected by small craft, from any place from which submarines are 
not shut out by means other than the mere control of the surface 
by destroyers and scouts. 

The British made the landing at the Dardanelles April 25, 
1915. There were no submarines there. Ashmead-Bartlett, 
famous English war correspondent, says: 


The Dardanelles expedition, if it served no other purpose, is an 
object lesson on the difficulties encountered by a hostile fleet operating 
many hundreds of miles from its base in the face of submarine attack. 

Up to. May 20 an immense fleet of predreadnaught battleships was 
able to lte off the coast and render the expeditionary army immense 
moral support by protecting its flanks and encouraging the troops 
who love to hear the great shells whistling over their heads. On May 
13 the Goliath was sunk in the Straits during the night by torpedo 
attack. On May 20 the first submarine was sighted. The entire 


= had to weigh anchor and steer about to avoid giving a sitting 
shot. 


And now we come to these superdreadnaughts that my friend 
from Illinois [Mr. Foss] told you were the fighting strength of 
the Navy. Dreadnaughts! The dread nothing. Wateh what 
they did at the Dardanelles: 


The more vaiuable battleships, like the Queen Hlizabeth, the Agamem- 
non, and the Lord Nelson (they are among the finest ships afloat) 
faded away toward the west and were not seen again. On May 25 the 
Vengeance was narrowly missed by a _ torpedo, and the battleship 
Triumph was sunk. On May 27 the battleship Majestic was also sunk, 
On the following day there was not 2 single battleship off the Galli- 
poli coast. All had been obliged to fly to protected harbors for safety. 

The facts are plain ; dreadnaught fleets are useless for offensive pur- 
poses, provided you are dealing with an enemy supplied with sub- 
marines. They are .a poor defense as well, because they can only deal 
with the enemy’s fleet as a whole, provided it chooses to come out and 
fight. Local defense must be left to the submarines destined to re- 
main in home waters. 





Capt. Sims, reporting on the practice of our fleet trying out 
the different craft, said: 

As for sea-going submarines of high speed, it would be quite useless 
to try to keep them out at night by any form of screen at present 
known. 

If the only thing a fleet of battleships can do in submarine 
territory is run, what value would battleships be in proteeting 
a fleet of transports when they can do nothing in the presence of 
submarines but run? If submarines are the controlling element 
in sea power, if it is useless to try to keep them eut at night by 
every form of screen known, and if they are destined to remain 
in home waters because they must have a base from which to 
operate, what reason have we to fear attack from across either 
the Atlantie or Pacific Ocean? 

THE VICIOUSNESS AND INTOLERANCE OF THE PREPAREDNESS PATRIOTS. 


Col. R. M. Thompson, proprietor and operator of the Navy 
League, spoke at Poli’s Theater May 28, 1916, in behalf of pre- 
paredness. He claims to be a man of very high character, 
inspired in his work by purely patriotic motives. He was dis- 
cussing the Army bill just passed and the contemptible inade- 
quacy of it, and said sneeringly that Virginia was a great State, 
once the mother of Presidents, but now she was satisfied with 
Jim Hay—just Hay. Hay was the chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House, one of the purest and best men 
in the House of Representatives. Parade, pomp, street shows, 
and make-believe do not appeal to him. He does not suit the 
chairman of the board of directors of the International Nickel 
Co., Col. R. M. Thompson. 

He does not suit the New York and Chicago papers, either. 
Referring to the bili, they make the following observations about 


the measure and those responsible for it: 


Now for the submarine in attack. Supposing the United States were | 


engaged in war against a European power or an oriental. If there is 
to be a naval war at all, it necessitates one of the belligerents crossing 
either the Atlantic or the Pacific. It would be utterly useless for 
either a European power or an oriental to dispatch a ficet to the 
Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific unless they were already in possession 
of a prepared base where that fleet could fie at anchor in security 
against submarine attack. * * * To send a great fleet of modern 
dreadnaughts to an indefinite objective, namely, to cruise up and down 
the enemy’s seaboard on the off-chance of the enemy coming out to risk 
an engagement would be merely courting disaster. Such a fleet would 
be in the nerve-racking position of being exposed to submarine attack 
from the moment it left its own shores te the moment the survivors 
regained the shelter of home waters. * * * Even supposing there 
was a base available within short distance of its objective, the attack- 
ing force would be little better off, and you would merely have a repeti- 
tion of the stalemate which exists in the North Sea at the present 
time. 


Col. Isaac Newton Lewis, United States Army, retired, whose 
machine gun has practically revolutionized certain phases of 
operations in the Huropean war, and who has just returned from 
the scene of hostilities, said: 


_ The effectiveness of the submarine as a weapon can never again be 
disputed. It has now come to the point where it must be considered as 
the controlling element in sea power. 

Admiral Knight, testifying before the Naval 
mittee of the House. was asked: 

What show has a battleship against a submarine? 
submarine territory? 

Admiral Knrcut. Of course, it is in danger; and that is all you can 


Say of it. The battleship running at high speed and changing course 
frequently is not in much danger from a submarine, 


Affairs Com- 


What can it do in 


The New York Globe (Independent) declares that “it will not provide 
for an adequate system of military defense,” and “in the event of 
trouble it would be ne to serap it.” The Chicago Herald makes 
the calm, scientific observation that “‘a chemist could run the brains 
of Hay and his little Army pals through a Pasteur filter without get- 
ting a trace of an intellectual process above the mental grade of the 
Pithecanthropus erectus.” 

The preparedness patriots want universal military service. 
They know a larger force than we now have can not be kept up 
by voluntary enlistment. That has been clearly shown within 
the last few months. Expirations and desertions from the Army 
have been as many as new enlistments. The only way to have 
a larger force is to force them in by law. 

It has become proverbial that the daily press of the country 
follows its financial interest, but this is the first time it has 
been so nearly a unit on any question. 

It not only puffs everything favoring enormous additions to 
our Military Establishment but taboos everything coming from 
the other side. 

Members of Congress in private conversation freely state that 
there is no danger from without and the danger is from within, 
but they say the country is wild, and they fly before what they 
think is popular opinion. They get their conception of public 
opinion from the daily press. 

A few independent newspapers have stood out against it. 
their tribe increase. 


TAX FOR INCREASE IN ARMY AND NAVY. 


May 


The President suggested in his December message that the 
stamp tax on notes, deeds, telephone calls, telegrams, medicines, 
etc., be continued, and that the tax be extended to bank checks, 
gasoline, and pewer engines to get money for Army and Navy 
inerease. I protested against that, and, with 31 other Deme- 
erats, notified Mr. Kirrcury, chairman of Ways and Means 
Committee, that we could and would defeat the measure should 
that committee report it. We notified him that tax for increase 
of Army and Navy would have to be placed on war munitions, 
inheritances, and incomes. He and members of the committee, 
realizing the potency of that statement from 32 Democrats, 
placed or agreed to place such tax on munitions, inheritances, 
and incomes. I am proud of this accomplishment. 


GENERAL AGREEMENT FOR DISARMAMENT OF ALL NTIONS. 


We have seeured a prevision in this bill that, I think, may be 
of inestimable value to the nations of the world in the future. 
When war abroad ceases, when they are exhausted, sick, and 
horrified by the grim slaughter, and have stopped long enough 
to coolly survey the fruitless wreckage, I think they will be 
ready to consider the question of abandoning the competition in 
armament. 

We have provided in this bill for a commission from this 
country to intercede for such purpose, and we further provide, 
should such an agreement be reached, that all building authorized 
by this bill shall cease. 
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Nations at peace have already begun to recognize the efficiency 
and farsightedness of this provision, and wires are coming from 


across the ocean showing their appreciation. 
Think not that helm and harness are signs of valor true, 
Peace hath higher tests of manhood than battles ever knew. 
SUMMARY. 
Our Navy, coast defenses, and Army, equipped as they are, 


backed by the citizens of the land, are amply adequate to defend 
this country against any and every assault. 


No great nation Wants to attack us. They want our friend- 
ship. It is necessary to them. 
We are divided by great oceans, which the development of 


torpedoes and submarines makes it impossible to transport great 
bodies of troops across. 

It is necessary before this country can be conquered tha 
bodies of troops be conveyed across broad oceans. 

If you want a Navy or Army to force our trade around the 

world, for aggrandizement and conquest, you may elevate 
your sights—a billion and a half for the Navy and a billion for 
the Army will not give it to you; and a billion per year will not 
maintain it. 
If you want a military establishment to obtain or defend 
something intangible and visionary, some vision of the mind 
never seen by the physical eye,” I can not tell, you can not tell, 
and no mortal man can tell, where we are going nor what will 
be necessary, 

I can not follow the Army and naval officers who state that 
they do not consider the amount of money it costs, nor where it 
from, and that their plan leads in the end to bank- 
ruptcy or war. 
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The High Cost of Living. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LADISLAS LAZARO, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 27, 1917. 


Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the discussions on the high cost of living, 


food riots, and the proposed embargo on food products. The 
differences of opinion as to the causes and remedies make it 
absolutely necessary that the President’s request for an imme- 


diate and thorough investigation of this whole question be com- | 


plied with before permanent legislation can be enacted. 

lirtzGERALD, of New York, wants Congress to 
place an embargo on food products. 
gress, and especially we of the agricultural South, should look 
at this question very carefully before we act on it. It may be 
that it would relieve the situation in his congested city of New 
York, but at the expense of the agricultural sections of the 


Congressman 


country, by striking a severe blow at the farmers of the South | 


and West, who, as a result of the demand for their products 
and the hhigh prices they are receiving for them, are enjoying 
prosperity for the first time in many years, 

Manufacturers of munitions of war are profiting by the Euro 
pean war, Do their Representatives from the East ask for an 
embargo on their products? No. But now that the agricultural 
sections are reaping some profit from their products is it just 
for one of their Representatives from the East to come here 
and ask for an embargo on agricultural products? ‘ Consis- 
tency thou art a jewel.” We are not here to legislate in the 
interests of any one section of our country; we are here to 
act laws for all sections of our country and for all the people. 
No man is fit to be a lawgiver for a great people who yields to 
the demands under solicitations from the few having access to 
his ears but is forgetful of that vast multitude who may never 
hear his voice nor look into his face, 

If the Government proceeds to prevent the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the country from reaching foreign markets when there 
is a demand there at good prices, it must assume to protect 
the farmers in those years when there is an abundance pro- 
duced, less demand, and low prices. In other words, if it pre- 
vents the farmer from making profits in years favorable to 
him, it should protect him against losses in years unfavorable 
to him. 

Besides, the Representatives from the congested centers 
should bear in mind, when they bring up this legislation, that 
the basic prosperity of the United States as a whole depends 


’ 
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I think Members of Con: | 
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upon the prosperity of the farmers, because in its last analysis 
this country is an agricultural country and any laws which will 
prove detrimental to the farmers will be felt in the factories, 
mines, and business establishments. 

Another matter which should receive the attention of Congress 
is the alleged combination of certain middlemen who take ad- 
vantage of just such a situation as exists to-day to demand 
abnormal prices from the consumers for products. which they 
have bought much cheaper. If there are individuals or corpora- 
tions violating the antitrust law and robbing the people, the 
Department of Justice should prosecute them to the fullest 
extent of the law, and they should not be given the glove but 
they should be given the gaff of the law. They should not be 
fined, but they should be sentenced to imprisonment. 

But I do not believe it is a good idea to mislead people into 
believing that the high cost of living can be reduced by law only. 
There are many causes which should be understood and removed, 
but which can not be removed by legislation. First, we must 
become a more economical people. Second, we must produce 
more, by encouraging our people to remain on the farms instead 
of moving to the atready congested towns and cities. The first 
census of our country showed about 8 per cent of the population 
in the towns and cities; the last, about 50 per cent. Of course, 
we can hot expect to keep our boys and girls on the farm unless 
we give them more advantages, such as comfortable homes, good 
roads, schools, libraries, and churches. We can not have these 
improvements unless we derive a fair profit from our farms. I 
think, too, that our people should be impressed with the impor- 
tance of living more at home right now. Every head of every 
family who can should raise all that he can at home, and he 
should consider certain changes which can be made in his mode 
of living. 

In this connection I notice that a good many people are 
complaining about the present cost of wheat bread. Bread 
riots are taking place in some of the cities. Why should they 
not learn how to cook and eat rice? A pound of rice, which can 
be bought at a reasonable price, cooked as it should be cooked, 
will serve as bread for one meal of an average family. The 
United States, itself a large producer of rice, is one of the poorest 
consumers of it. The greater consumption of rice as a food for 
the American people, as in other lands, would mean the saving 
of millions of dollars annually by providing them with @ food 
as healthy, nutritious, and inviting as any we use. I hope that 
the rice people will seize the present opportunity to educate the 
people of this country how to cook and eat rice. 

While New Yorkers are rioting for bread and complaining 
bitterly of paying 5 cents apiece for potatoes, the people of the 
Argentine Republic are solving the problem by turning to 
Louisiana for rice, the price of which, as I said before, has 
advanced but a little. And for the first time in the history of 
New Orleans a solid cargo of rice will leave the port for Buenos 
Aires. The cargo will consist of 2,700 tons of rice accumulated 
slong the Southern Pecific Railroad in Louisiana and assembled 
in Algiers by the Louisiana State Rice Milling Co, It is being 
loaded on the steamer Mobila, for which, A. K. Miller & Co. are 
the agents. The increase in the size of the orders is attributed 
directly to the systematic campaign of education on the value 
of rice as a food conducted by the milling company, which was 
assisted by the Southern Pacific. Everyone lending aid in edu- 
cating the people to the value of rice as a nutritious food is 
doing his country good. 

I believe that one of the main contributing causes of the present 
high cost of necessities of life is the car shortage on the rail- 
roads. In many instances it is impossible for the farmers or 
other producers to ship their products at all because of lack of 
transportation facilities. It is said that there is wheat enouga 
in the Chicago elevators to-day to feed the cities and country 
more than a year; that there are 60,000,000 bushels awaiting 
ears; that the country elevators are filled, waiting for cars; 
that the Minneapolis mills are overflowing with flour which 
they can not ship, and they are running only one-third of the 
time, not for lack of wheat or lack of demand from the con- 
sumers but for lack of cars. There are other food products in 
the country that can not be shipped, distributed, or sold for lack 
of cars. Here I would give the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion power to control the car situation on railroads. When the 
railroads are compelled to return the cars which have arrived at 
the seaboard, even if they have to be returned empty, plenty 
of foodstuff would be shipped to New York and other parts of 
the country to relieve the people. 

Mr. Speaker, this car shortage which is causing so much 
trouble in our problem of transportation should aid to open the 
eyes of the country to the need of systematically improving our 
waterways for transportation. This would be a permanent 
remedy. 


It would not only solve the problem of transportation 
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in the United States but it would regulate rates. Besides that, 


it would add to our program of preparedness for national 
defense, 

God Almighty, in His infinite wisdom, has ag us the most 
magmficent system of waterways that was ever given to any 


people in the world, and we have been more ne¢ eligent in improv- 
ing them than any other people on the face of the earth. 

One of two things must come to pass—either the railroads 
will have to double-track their roads, or the waterways will 
have to be made navigable, if the freight of the country is to 
be carried. The United States has not completed its growth. 
As great as it is, it is still in its infancy; it is just beginning | 
to develop. The railroad people should assist in the improve- 


ment of our waterways, because it will not hurt the railroads. 
The relation of rail and water transportation should be one of 
harmony, helpfulness, and cooperation. It is clear to any 
thinking man that they should work together to give us the | 
necessary transportation facilities to meet the rapid develop- 
ment and commerce of the country. We need both the rail- 


roads and the waterways. We all know that railroads have | 
been great civilizers, and have helped to develop this country. 
But we must not lose sight of the fact that shippers and con- 
sumers are ‘entitled to the use of waterways, and that such 
competition is after all one of the best ways to regulate rail- 
road rates. Now, the question comes up, How can water trans- 
portation lower freight rates without injuring the railroad? 


Because in the economy of transportation the bulky raw mate- 


rinl getting the benefit of the lower freight rates would go to 
the waterways, while the manufactured goods would go to the 


railroads, On account of the lower rates and our many 
Ways we could bring more raw 
converted into corresponding 


water- 
material to the factories to be 
tons of manufactured goods capa- 


ble of paying a higher freight rate. Thus one system would 
aid in the development of the other. This principle is well 
illustrated on the banks of the Great Lakes, the Erie Canal, 


and the Hudson. 

If we can keep out of war—and let us hope that we will—it 
will be a very short time when the United States will lead the 
world in development and prosperity. Now is the time to pre- 
pare for the transportation and marketing of our products, not 
only between the States but between our Nation and 
nations. We have not actually finished anything until we have 
placed it in the hands of the consumer. Transportation, like 
taxes, mingles with the cost of the goods in every step of their 
making—from the field, forest, mines, and factories, to the re- 
tailers’ counters, and then, finally falls upon the consumer. 
For this reason conveyance from one community to another 
and from one country to another helps to make a people great, 
efficient, progressive, prosperous, and powerful. This why 
the broad-minded, farseeing, unselfish American citizen now 
begins to pause, think, and ask for legislation more and more 
with regard to transportation, 


is 


Prevention of War. 


OF 


KEDWARD W. 


OF 


HON SAUNDERS, 


VIRGINIA 


In roe Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 27, 1917. 


Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address by 
Arthur MacDonald, anthropologist, Washington, D. C. 

The address is as follows: 

PREVENTION OF WAR. 
[By Arthur MacDonald, anthropologist, Washington, 


The President has done his best to keep us out of war, 
an extent that he has even been criticized for being so patient. There- 
fore all citizens should immediately make all possible efforts and per- 
sonal sacrifice to aid him in the present crisis and its impending conse- 


. &3 


quences by conscientious thinking, argument, and persuasion. Even in 
war the controlling forces are mental. 

In walking on a precipice we have no time to look around; how to 
bridge the chasm is the sole question. We can cross other bridges 
when we come to them; one thing at a time. 


1. Every corporation, company, or individual should defer 
which might involve immediate danger of war. Because 

2. Is it not for the good of this country to keep out of war with 
honor, when it can be done by none of its citizens traveling into dan- 
gerous zones? 


3. Is it dishonorable for an American citizen to avoid doing things 


r any action 


which otherwise might force his country into war in order to defend 
In short— 


its honor? 


and to such | 


other 
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4. Is it a dishonor to omit doing that which might otherwise req uire 
you to defend your honor? But 
f it is a great evil for any corporation, company, or individual 
to defer action not only involving loss of mone y but unfor cme itely danger 


”. 


| of war, it is an infinitely greater evil to so act as to plunge a nation into 
war. Therefore, 

6. As most choices in this world are not between good and evil, but 
between two evils, let every citizen, no matter what the sacrifice, choose 
the lesser evil, and thus help the President to keep us out of war. 
lor— 

7. What kind of American citizen is he who, in a terrible crisis, 
takes risks which may plunge 100,000,000 of his fellow citizens into a 
vortex of blood? Or 

8. What kind of a patriot is he who is so greedy to make money as 
to be willing to sacrifice his country on an altar of blood by plunging 
it into war? For— 

9. War consists of the dead in convulsive states, groans and shriek- 
ing of wounded men, screams of dying horses; shrapnel ripping. tear- 
ing, lacerating, and penetrating human flesh; pierced bodies, ing 
hogsheads of blood, maimed limbs, broken bones, glazing een, slow 
dying from exposure or starvation, inflammatory rheumatism from 

watery trenches, skulls smashed, brains oozing out, abdomens ripped 
open and bowels protruding, and so on ad infinitum, producing the 
most excruciating pains; and it is the healthy and strong who suffer 
most. 

10. If we must choose between war and peace, the lesser evil is 
peace; but if we make a mistake, it is better to err on the side of 

| peace, for— 

11. War is not only a physical hell but a mental hell. It is fear 

| of battle; the dreaded bayonet charge and death; blasted hopes - the 
wounded, involving great mental torture and a future burden to army, 
family, and country ; terrible disappointments, anxieties, and si “an 
of mothers and sisters at home. All these physical and ntal hor- 
rors, not to mention atrocities, demonstrate war to be literally hell. 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND WAR. 

In the scientific study of humanity one purpose of anthropology, 
especially criminal anthropology, is to lessen and prevent cri: be- 
tween nations (war) as well as crime within nations by knowledge 
gained through investigation of causes. As crime is estimate! a 
cording to detriment to the community, international crime or war is 
the worst of all crimes. 

1. Animals rarely kill their own species as man does; they have 
better sense. 

2, When an army of ants rush upon an ant hill to capture it they 
do not kill more than is necessary to accomplish their purpose. 

3. Among savages the habit of dueling was so strong that if their 
enemies were not armed they furnished them with is before attack- 
ing them, illustrating a high sense of fair play. But 

4. Retaliation became so frequent that its repetition eated a taste 
for fighting and habit of war, which was primarily for defense of hunt- 
ing grounds and crops. But— 

5. War having lost its judicial character, theft and plunder became 
its principal aim. Man set out to steal the land itself; then war was 
for conquest, and enemies were either killed or made slaves, 

6. Property holdings grew, great communities and States were formed, 

| aristocracies constituted, chiefs became kings, and armies waged war. 
Sacerdotal classes and castes were founded and monarchs became likened 


unto God. 








7. While war changed its form according to country, age, and race, 
| there was no real evolution; war is a falling back into savagery 
(atavism) ; only the process varies as arms, tactics, strategy 

8. War was once a most honored profession; one was obliged 
to fight for the king or to enter the clerical order; military « 
took the place of ali virtues. St. Augustine said, “If God commands 
kill, homicide is a virtue.” 

9. At first firearms were objected to as cing the brave man 
coward on the same level; also the noise ; disconcerting. In 
history shows that— 

10. New kinds of deadly arms are called barbarous by those wl 
not have them or can not apply them; but such armament is sure to be 
used to the limit by all as soon as it has become general. Thus 

11. Air machines drop explosives, killing women and children at 
home. They are even more inhuman than submarines, because few 
persons are compelled to travel, while many must remain at hony 

12. Shooting of citizens who fight soldiers is terrible, and with 
atrocities excites horror and amazement. But these abominable events 
are the result of war, the flower of militarism. Oppose war, not its 
results. 

13. All nations are guilty of atrocities, but the number is greatly 
exaggerated; only a few low natures commit them, and often when 
drunk. Atrocities are circulated to increase hatred between nations, to 
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make soldiers fight harder, and to gain sympathy from neutrals. 


14. War may cease as soon as instruments of destruction kill non 
combatants at home, causing fear, sleeplessness, and worry; or when 
a referendum requires those voting for war te go to the front first 
For— 


15. If a citizen has a right to vote for mayor, governor, or President, 





he certainly has the right to vote as to whether his body shall be food 
for cannon. F 

16. The poor suffer greatest, not only because they do most of the 
fighting but their famijlies are further impoverished by the rich who 
make money out of the misery, escape military service and danger, and 
never fear for want of necessities. Thus hogology which is prevalent 
in time of peace becomes intensified in war. ; ; 

17. Man’s poor management of the world is shown in his allowing 
1 per cent of society (criminals) to cause so much trouble, but the 
arrangements between nations, called diplomacy, appear infinitely 
worse. For— 

18. Love between nations is a myth; mutual suspicion is the ‘ 
because diplomats do officially by secret alliance what they would be 
ashamed of privately. 

19. Civilization is necessarily superficial, for it has existed only 
about 6,000 years, while barbarism is hundreds of thousands of ‘years 
old. : 

20. Much can be said for military discipline, but how can the superior 
mental qualities of a nation be developed under passive obedience? 


love, and charity are 
discipline. The sol- 
ruple. The faithful 


For the most noble sentiments in civil life as pity, 
absolutely opposed to war, the object of military 
dier must learn to kill with neither emotion nor s 
warrior would crucify Christ if commanded. 


21. Military genius condemns war. Napoleon said Brute force can 
create nothing durable” the Duke of Wellington « alled war “a 
destestable thing’’; Washington considered it “the plague of man- 








kind ] 
we know what Sherman said. 


': Franklin said, “ There never was a good war nor bad peace”; 
Sheridan said war would eliminate itself, 
Hmerson cali it “an epidemic of insanity.” 

Arguments for war are similar to those once employed in defend- 
ing cannibalism and slavery, and could even be used to uphold crime. 
War arguments prove too much. 


2. War is a much greater evil than disease because it sacrifices the 


and 
os 





best blood of a nation, leaving behind the wounded and physical 

weaklings to reproduce their kind, while disease eliminates them. 
“4. Militarism is estimated according to number of soldiers and 

sailors relative to population. ‘The size of army to which a nation 


is entitled varies according to natural defenses and number of bordering 
countries, 

25. The order in militarism is Sweden, France, Bulgaria, Turkey, Ger 
many, Italy, Greece, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Great Britain, Nether- 
lands, and the United States. Therefore 

26. Since we are remote from the war, protected by oceans, and with 
no large powers near us, we have the least excuse for involving our- 
selves in this war, especially as we have been enriched thereby. 

27. Wurope believed for a long time in a general struggle to come 
and was preparing for a war it did not want but which it could not 
how to avoid. 

28. Facility of communication by modern telegraph, telephone, and 
wireless may result in quick diplomacy with inadequate deliberation, and 
so more danger of precipitate action, from which it is difficult to re- 
treat on account of pride. This with continuity of communication 
through steamship, airship, and submarine make it more difficult to 
avoid infringing on the rights of others, especially in war where mili- 
tary necessity knows no law. 

29. Leading statesmen of England have repeatedly said that large, 
prepondecring armaments are a menace to peace. 

30. The repeated assurance, given time and again, that a great army 
and navy are the best security for peace are shown to be absolutely 
false by what is going on in Europe now. In science, facts talk, not 
theories. 

31. The danger from war is here, not in Europe, for Lincoln once 
said, ‘“‘ If danger ever reaches us it must spring up among ourselves; it 
can not come from abroad.” 

32. Admirals Fietcher, Badger, Knight, Fiske, and Gen. Miles and 
Capt. Simms, the highest authorities in our Navy and Army, have testi- 
fled that invasion of our coasts would be almost “ insuperable.” 

33. None of the belligerents desire to infringe upon the rights of 
neutrals, but they are fighting for their lives and military necessity 
compels them to ignore neutral rights. Vor-— 

34. Self-preservation is an inalienable right; if you were fighting for 
your life and the only effective weapon in reach was forbidden by inter- 
national law and humanity, would you let your enemy kill you rather 
than use the weapon? If an individual is thus justified, a nation is 
much more 50. 

365. There is not a ruler in Europe who would not surrender his throne 
for the sake of his people; each has done what he thought right. It is 
ridiculous, therefore, to blame a whole nation or think of crushing it, 
for who has the right to usurp the functions of the Almighty? 

36, There are four general war attitudes in the United States—pro- 
ally, pro-German, anti-nglish, and neutral. 

37. We are pro-English by psychological necessity, for the words and 
ideas fixed in the American mind are Hnglish; our knowledge is in the 
form of English—not German, not French. Thus the sovereignty of 
English dominates us. ‘The tree _ its nutrition from where it is. 

38. These temporary divisions have a right to = their honest 
opinions, however at variance, for freedom of thought means freedom 
of thought; to call it license when we do not agree with it begs the 
question. ct— 


39. We naturally sympathize with one or the other belligerent, and 
however strong we may fecl, sentiment must be wholly excluded from 
sctlentific inquiry. But— 

40. Many friends have become enemies through discussing the war. 
It was supposed that man could reason out things without quarreling, 
while thé animal was intapable. But— 

41. The persistency of war feeling is so strong that very few per- 
sons can change their opinion, and even the most impartial natures 
séem to lose their equilibrium in consideration of war questions. 

42. War feeling seems to be temporary insanity, for nations will be- 
lieve and say almost anything against their enemies (no matter how 
honorable) : That they are not fit to exist, even women and children. 
Yet before and after the war they did not believe it, for it was only 
a hallucination. 

43. Long exhaustive wars make future wars more difficult, since 
the large number killed and wounded causes widespread grief and hor- 
ror, not to mention weight of enormous debt. 

44. If we, the greatest Republic of the world, enter this war, after 
continually preaching peace to other nations, it will be the most terrible 
setback to peace the world has ever seen, and will tend to draw in 
oo neutral nations and may even go so far as to involve South 
America, 

45. It is a questionable humanity to plunge a nation into war for 
the sake of humanity (to murder in order to stop murder, as it were) 
when that nation is not being invaded and every other nation. desires 
to live in peace with it. Mumanity, like charity, begins at home. 


sec 


iG. It is a great evil to have our rights to life and property disre- 
garded on the sea, even if not with malicious intent; but it is a much 


greater evil to plunge into war. 

47. Whatever our opinions as to the war, we must not allow our 
sympathies for any of the belligerents to smother our Americanism. 
We must be pro-American first, last, and forever. 

4%. War is not only abnormal, but belongs under the head of tera- 
tology, a science which treats of all kinds of monsters. The mon- 
strosity is militarism and navalism destroying humanity. 

49, The cure for war seems to be in its last analysis educational. 
Thus ignorance, egotism, and selfishness can be lessened by the in- 
crease of knowledge and humanitarian feeling, which tend to counter- 
act and undermine the war spirit. For— 

50. War, like cannibalism and slavery, will eventually be stopped. 

Sil. Peace is the normal condition of man, war abnormal. For— 

52. War involves destruction of the human species and is there- 
fore opposed to the main purpose of nature, which is the increase of 
the species. Yet 

53. The war feeling has been so long present in the human breast 
that it destroys not only the joy and peace of humanity, but even the 
sense of justice. 

54. Peace at any price is a jinge sophism, for as nations surrender 
with honor, they should be able to keep peace with honor. 
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55. Humility is not humiliation, much less is it cowardice, for some 
of the most humble people are the bravest. The martyr is superior 
to the soldier. 

56. True patriotism consists in such feelings, thoughts, volitions, 
and acts as are for the a welfare of a country. False patriot- 
ism is based upon the selfishness, egotism, ignorance, and stupidity ; and 
yet it is asked that the blood of thousands be shed for such patriotism. 

57. The doctrine that might makes right is inherently opposed to 
all that is highest and ideal in life, and is also in the direction of 
barbarism, slavery, and war. In addition— 

58. War is a violation of the fundamental principles of Christianity, 
not to mention other great religions. 

59. The general opinion of many European experts is, that each 
belligerent would have acted about the same as any other belligerent 
under similar conditions. 


CHOOSING BETWEEN WAR AND PEACE. 

The choice between entering war and remaining neutral—in short, 
between war and peace—may be a choice between two evils, and the 
decision should be on the side of the lesser evil. 

Let us admit that for a country not to be equipped reasonably or 
adequately for war may cause it not to receive proper attention and 
respect from other countries. Let us admit this to be a great evil. 
Now, let us set over against this evil the injustice that war brings to 
innocent people, noncombatants, the outrages they suffer, the destruc- 
tion of their homes, the shooting of them in cold blood, and their awful 
suffering from fear and terrorism sometimes visited upon them through 
military necessity. Let us picture, if possible, the almost infinite in- 
justice and suffering that, for instance, the Russian peasants have ex- 
perienced, when, with only short notice, hundreds of thousands have 
been ordered by their own generals to quit their homes, where to go 
they know not, many without conveyances to carry anything; neverthe- 
less they must take what they can carry afoot—old and young, bed- 
ridden, sick, and crippled—must depart in the cold, many scantily clad 
the poorest, who are in the majority, suffering the worst. Many, of 
course, die on the way, enduring untold -gony from exposure, exhaus- 
tion, and starvation. Think of these poor, innocent, peaceful peasants, 
who only want to be let alone, whose sons and fathers were torn from 
them to go to the front, are, after making such sacrifices for their own 
country, now foreed by this very country into ruin, starvation, and 
deatL, and this all on account of military necessity of their own father- 
land. Think of this infinite suffering and injustice to hundreds of 
thousands and compare it with the admitted evil of humiliation and 
then pray tell us which is the lesser evil. The long-lasting and para- 
mount effects of war horrors and devastation are infinitely a greater 
evil than the short and comparatively temporary effect of neglect of 
dignity and honor, which consists mainly of pride, egotism, and selfish- 
ness. 

IMPORTANCE OF DIGNITY AND HONOR IDEA BXAGGERATED. 

If nations are friendly they often will not resent most discourteous 
acts, while if unfriendly a trivial matter may “ outrage”’ their honor 
and dignity. Once two nations came near going to war, it is said, be- 
cause one ambassador was seated in advance of the other at table. 

Consider how little real feeling of humiliation (much less suffering) 
there is among the great majority of inhabitants of a country whose 
officials claim to have been humiliated by the words or acts of some 
other Government. In the present status of humanitarian feeling 
three-fourths, and probably more, of the citizens who have to do the 
fighting do not feel this kind of humiliation ; they desire to be let alone 
and pursue their peaceful occupations. f some of them do feel it, it is 
generally after efforts are made to stir them up to stand on their dig- 
nity. This dignity or honor idea is often greatly exaggerated. The 
officials may feel it pee but that may be due mainly to their 
egotism. But how small an evil it is in comparison with the infinite 
evils and injustices of war upom the great majority of innocent citizens, 
who must sacrifice their bodies on the battle field or themselves at home, 

INSANITY OF WAR. 

That war is a temporary form of insanity can be easily shown by 
numerous historical facts. To refer to one instance only, the Boer War 
illustrates to what extremes the mind of a nation can go, manifesting 
such a degree of .mental aberration as can be described as an acute 
form of national insanity. 

Thus a conservative, sober, and dignified country like England, dur- 
ing one year or more, belieyed and said almost everything bad against 
the Boers; that, for instance, they were not fit to exist, even women 
and children. But the Boers were a thrifty, independent, and deserv- 
ing people. The English people were thus possessed of hallucinations 
enduring a year or more, which they did not believe before and do not 
believe now. 


Memorandum Presented to Mr. Sparkman. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 27, 1917. 


Mr. TRHBADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted te 
extend my remarks in the Recorp f insert herewith copy of 
memorandum presented to Mr. SPARKMAN to-day, accompany- 
ing the gift of a handsome clock, and including speeches made 
by Hon. Wirxtam BE. Huwreurey of Washington, and the reply of 
Hon. STEPHEN M. SPARKMAN in the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

The statement is as follows: 





- THious® oF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
WastIneton, D. C. 


The members of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress ask its chairman, 


Hon. STEPHEN M. SPaRKMAN, to 
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accept the clock accompanying this note in token of their personal and 
official esteem. A faithful and distinguished service in the Congress 
of 22 years, of which 20 have been on this one committee, is an event de- 
serving of recegnition, Those with whom he has been closely associated 
on the committee, of which he has been the efficient chairman for 6 
years, desire in this manner to express their appreciation of his integ- 
rity, industry, and loyalty. : 
GeorGcE I’, Burcess, Texas; CHARLES G. Epwarps, Georgia ; 
JoHN H. SMALL, North Carolina; CiarLes F. BooHER, 
Missouri; THOMAS GALLAGHER, Illinois; DANIEL A, 
DRiscoLL, New York; THoMAS J. SCULLY, New Jersey ; 
CHARLES Ligs, Indiana; WILLIAM KeTrner, California ; 
SAMUEL M. Taytor, Arkansas; MurRAY HULBERT, New 
York; H. GartLAND Dupré, Louisiana; WILLIAM JB. 
Humpurey, Washington; CHARLES A. KENNEDY, lowa; 
ANDREW J. BARCHFELD, Pennsylvania; Roperr M. 
Switzer, Ohio; ALLEN T. TREADWAY, Massachusetts ; 
JAMES A. Frear, Wisconsin; Dow H. Drukker, New 
Jersey; Peter BE. CostTeLio, Pennsylvania. 

The speech of presentation was made by Hon. WiLtIAM E, 
HuMmpuHREY, of Washington, in the following very appropriate 
words: 

“Mr. Humpnrey of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I 
interrupt the procedure just for a minute or two. 

“Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as this is the 
Jast time that this committee will ever probably meet, and as 
this is the last time that those here will probably ever assemble, 
I take this occasion, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the committee, to 
present to you a token of our friendship and regard. The com- 
mittee has selected—I think with great appropriateness—a 
beautiful clock. As I look at this clock, Mr. Chairman, and as I 
think of your long and honorable public career, without blot or 
stain, it recalls the words of Shakespeare: 


want to 


“His honor, clock to itself, knew the true minute, 

“ TApplause. ] 

“Mr. Chairman, it is the hope of the committee in the years 
to come that this gift will serve to recall the pleasant memories 
of the happy days that are no more. We hope that when you 
look upon the face of that clock it will recall to you the faces 
of your friends that have so often sat with you around this 
table. As you look upon its hands we hope that they will ever 
remind you that whatever fate the future may hold for you that 
those who served with you so long have their hands ever ex- 
tended in friendship and best wishes. [Applause.] And when 
it strikes the hour we hope that it will recall to your mind the 
many pleasant hours of our association that we have spent 
together in this room and elsewhere. 

“And, Mr. Chairman, it is the heartfelt wish of every member 
of this committee that it may strike many, many hours for you, 
and that in those hours there may be little of sadness and dis- 
appointment and that all of them may be filled with sunshine 
and happiness. But whether they be jeweled with joy or shad- 
owed with sorrow, the best wishes and the friendship of those 
who have been associated with you go out to you always. [Ap- 
plause.] We wish for you health, happiness, and length of days. 

“And now, Mr. Chairman, when at last your shadow has 
lengthened far toward the East, and when at last you have 
reached your journey’s end, and when at last you lay your 
burdens down, when for you the last hour shall strike and time 
passes into eternity, then may that last hour be as peaceful and 
gentle as the cool and quiet twilight of a summer’s evening 
[ Applause. ] 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of this committee I present 
it to you, and say, Good-by and good luck.” 

The response of the chairman, Mr. SPARKMAN, follows: 

“Mr. SPARKMAN (the chairman). Gentlemen of the comnit- 
tee, to say that I am greatly pleased at this manifestation of 
your esteem is to but feebly express my feelings on this occa- 
sion. I did not and was not expecting any such kindness at 
your hands. You had already, at this session of Congress and 
during the consideration of the river and harbor bill, gone a 
long way in honoring me and had done an unusual thing in 
placing the project at my home city under continuing contract 
in so far as it was in the power of the House to do so. That 
was more than I deserved and more than I expected or could 
have asked. It was something of great value to the people of 
my district and was highly appreciated by them, as it was by 
me. But I can assure you that no evidence of your kindness 
and good will to me, no token of your esteem, is more highly 
appreciated than is the clock you have just presented me. I 
do not, it is true, need anything to remind me of the friends I 
have here and in Congress, as those friends and their kindly 
acts will never be forgotten. But this present will, nevertheless, 
serve as long as life shall last to bring back the pleasant 
memories of the days we served together on this committee, as 
it will also serve to remind me of the time and the oceasion of 
this gift. I can not say more, my friends, nor is it necessary 
that I should, for you understand the high appreciation I have 
of your kindness. 
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“Aside from the regret I feel at the severance of the official 
relations with the many friends I have here the return to private 
life is in no wise an unpleasant thought to me. But, no matter 
what feelings of regret I might have had, the kindness that my 
colleagues on the committee with whom I have served so long, 
with whom my relations haxe been so pleasant, have shown me 
in the past and are showing me to-day will go far to ameliorate, 
indeed to remove, any such feelings of regret. 

“When I leave Congress, as I shall after the 4th of next month, 
I hope to see you frequently in my home town, Tampa. It is a 
great and progressive city, and on a corner of two of its promi- 
nent avenues—Michigan and Nebraska—there is a home sur- 
rounded by tropical verdure, the live oak, the magnolia, the pine, 
the cedar, and the palm, together with the orange, which is even 
now in the early spring filling the air with the fragrance of its 
blossoms. Of course, you will find occasion from time to time to 
visit that city, and whenever you do I want to say that not only 
does the latchstring hang on the outside of the door, but I most 
cordially invite you now, one and all, to visit and make your 
home with me during your stay in that beautiful city. 

“Again, gentlemen, I want to thank you, one and all, for this 
and the many other kindnesses shown me during our long service 
as members of this committee and to wish you prosperity and 
happiness wherever your lots may be cast. 

“Nor can I conclude without thanking individually my good 
friend, Mr. HumpnHrey, for the words used by him in presenting 
this token of your friendship and esteem. Our relations during 
his long and distinguished career here have been the most 
friendly and I greatly appreciate his generous words and kindly 
expressed wishes for my future welfare and happiness.” [Long 
applause. } 


Proposed Remedy for Car Shortage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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RICHAR 


OF 


D W. AUSTIN, 


TENNESSEE, 


HON. 


In tne House or Represenrarives, 
Monday, February 26, 1917. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to invite the attention 
and consideration of the Members of the House, the railroad 
officials, shippers, and the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Conmunission to an able and important article prepared by Prof. 
J. A. Switzer, of the University of Tennessee, entitled “A prac- 
tical remedy for the economic disturbance to trade resulting 


from periodic shortage of the car supply,’ which reads fol- 
lows: 


as 


It is within the province of Congress by means of an amendment to 
the interstate-commerce law to alleviate, if not to entirely relieve, the 
present car shortage from which the business interests of the country 
are suffering, and by the same means to largely prevent a recurrence of 
the trouble. This amendment would act to revise the present demur- 
rage practice of the railroads in such a manner as to raise the efficiency 
of-use of existing rolling stock, thereby permitting the same to meet 
the country’s requirements for freight cars at such times as the present, 
when business requirements are at a maximum, 

The present demurrage practice is an unscientific effort to secure for 
the railroads the cooperation of the shipping public in the use of freight 


cars. It ts one that does not appeal to the shipping public and does 
not bring out the measure of cooperation which by a reviston of the 


practice could easily be secured. 

The present practice consists in allowing shippers a period of 48 hours, 
free of charge, in which to load a car, and consignees a period of 48 
hours in which to unload the same, and in assessing against either a 
fine for the detention of a car for a longer period than this. Until re- 
cently the demurrage charge nas been $1 per day, or fraction thereof, 
that the car is detained Effective January 1, 1917, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted the railroads the right to increase 
the demurrage charge, so that now the fine for a detention of one day 


is $2, for one additional day $3, for another additional day $5, and 
thereafter for each additional day $5 per day. 

This is the common demurrage practice. In principle it acts as a 
penalty clause in the contract between railroad and the railroad’s 
customer. There is no balancing bonus clause. In engineering con- 
tracts the courts have held that a penalty clause is not valid unless 


the contract contains a counterbalancing bonus clause. The equity of 
this principle of law has received feeble recognition in connection with 


demurrage practice, for the railroads offer to their larger patrons the 
advantage of what is known as the average demurrage agreement The 
operation of this plan is as follows: The business house entering into 
the agreement may have a part of its demurrage assessments, during 


any month, offset to the extent that it succeeds in releasing a part of 
the cars which it uses within a less time than 48 hours. That is to 
say, the business concern may detain certain cars overtime without 
suffering penalty if it releases an equivalent number of other cars 
ahead of time. But the release of any number of cars ahead of the 
stipulated 48-hour period during any one month will not serve to bene- 
fit him if he delays cars the next month, nor does he receive any benefit 


for the early release of cars whatever except as an offset to delinquency 
with other cars. Thus the average demurrage agreement is not truly 
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reciprocal, A concern which habitually releases cars within a time less 
than the stipulated 48-hour period receives no advantage, nor any form 
of compensation in return; and the present practice, therefore, offers 
no inducement to the railroads’ patrons to cooperate with them in 
securing the maximum possible efficiency of use of the rolling stock. 
amendment here suggested would place the control of demurrage 
practice in the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission; it would 
make all demurrage reciprocal by requiring that the railroads pay a 
casi bonus fer the early return of cars, to offset the fine for their 
detention; and would be so administered that at the end of each 
month the demurrage account of cach patron of the railroad weuld be 
closed by a cash transaction in favor of the railroad if car detentions 
overbalanced early releases, or in favor of the patron if the reverse. 

i‘urther, the amendment would authorize the commission to adopt a 
sliding scale of demurrage and require the commission to readjust and 
publish the demurrage rates either quarterly or at semiannual inter- 
vals in accordance with the real cash value of the use of cars. This 
latter provision is of utmost importance. Demurrage practice is based 
upon the cash-surreader value of the freight car, and the railroads 
maintain that the value to them of the use of the car is greater than 
the cash they receive in the form of demurrage. But the cash value 
of the use of cars varies over a wide range, according to the times. 
When business is at flood, as at the present time, the return of cars 
has a high cash value, whereas during periods of business depression 
the car supply exceeds the requirements, and the prompt release of cars 
loses all, or nearly all, cash value, At such times the amount of 
demurrage {both on the bonus and the penalty side) would naturally 
be fixed at a low figure. The Interstate Commerce Commission should 
find no difficulty in arriving at a just value for demurrage for any 
ensuing three-months’ or even six-months’ period, and any error of 
judgment in fixing the value would be insignificant. 

‘he revision of demurrage practice here outlined would apply to 
one branch of railroad management an elementary principle of efficiency 
manigement to which at present it is a stranger. The present effi- 
clency of use of freight cars is astonishingly low. A freight car fulfills 
its function only as it travels; if, on the average, a car travels 4 
days out of 10, its efficiency of use is 40 per cent, whereas if it traveled 
5 days out of 10 the value would be 50 per cent A study of the sta- 
tistics of the subject would appear to indicate that at the present time 


The 


an increase in the efficiency of use of existing cars of only about 2} 
per cent would suffice to relieve the acute car shortage. The pro- 
posed revision would immensely benefit the railroads, in that it would 
reduce the ratio of capital investment in rolling stock to the return upon 
such investment, and it would secure for the railroads a larger measure 
of cooperation from the shipping public in the economical use of cars 





Maj. Gen. Frederick Funston. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
EDWARD 


or 


HON. KEATING, 


COLORADO, 
In tHe Houser or Represenratives, 
Tuesday, February 27, 1917. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I desire to insert in the Recorp 
the following eulogy on Maj. Gen. Frederick Funston, written 
by Robert H. Watkins, well known as a Washington newspaper 
correspondent : 


Chere was timely change in the proceedings of the House last Tuesday 
when the words were repeated round about in awed tones, “ Fred 
Funston is dead; Gen. Funston dled suddenly to-day.”’ 

It was the most grievous shock that has come to Americans in many 
a year. There had just been mourning and distinguished obsequies at 
the death of the country’s highest and oldest naval officer. But Ad- 
miral Dewey dies full of years as honors, at an age when the end 
might have been expected at any time. ‘The death of Gen. Funston 
was in the heyday of mature manhood, with laurels of victory on his 
brow and the smile of favoring destiny seemed to light his face. He 
geemed anticipated by his country for yet nobler honors. Members 
or the House hastened to express, as soon as the news came, their 
deep sorrow. ‘They paid unfeigned tribute in thoughtful accents to 
the brilliant service, the sterling character, and the warm heart of 
the dead soldier, a heart that had given so much of itself for the sake 
of others it had little left for itself. Spontaneously they testified to 
qualities of manhood in him that form that American type fittest for 
onward leadership. He had vividly exemplified resourceful capacity, 


instant intelligence in action, and what seemed an inspired spirit of 
self-sacrificing service for humanity against inhumanity everywhere. 
The were the traits that made Fred Funston the day he was last 
alive America’s greatest volunteer soldier. 

But there was another side that most endeared him to cherishing 
memory. It was his fondness for little children. In this was witness 


in him worth letters of gold to tell—that love for little children—that 
sensibility of human character which has sweetened the faith of count 
jess millions ever since the day more than 18 centuries ago Christ took 
in nis arms and blessed little children. There was left a baby Funston 
many hundreds of miles away in its mother’s arms, its eight months of 
budding into life, not yet having fixed any recollection for the fyture 
that it had smiled into the eyes of a proud and loving father. Reported 
incidents of the general's death include mention that just before he 
suddenly expired he was playing with a little girl. Together they had 
pansed to catch the wondrous strains of the “Blue Danube,” and he 
had snid toe the child, “ How beautiful it is.” 

red. Funston must have loved the beautiful beyond most men. He 
showed it throughout a life remarkable in many other ways of worthi 
ness. Mall of tenderest sentiment, he was best and brightest and bravest 
in ihe manifestation of It. He lived his love of it in adventure abroad 
and in diversion at home. Nature was beautiful to him in its wildest 


solitudes amfd which alone he daringly tred and levely around the home 
rooftree, where the land he fought for burgeoned with the gardens’ 
The world kept 


fruit and flowers and the wide fields’ golden harvests. 
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for his last moments ever unfolding revelations of the beautiful. But 
nothing was to him lovelier than childhood. 

Take him all in all, looking back over his too brief career, crowded 
with credit enough fer a score of men to reach national distinction, the 
country owes in homage to Fred. Funston a monument of such art out 
of such marble as will cause all who behold it to think and say in the 
words he last uttered, ‘‘ How beautiful it is.’ 





The European War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


TON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or Represenratives, 
Monday, February 26, 1917. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I shall oppose 
with every ounce of my ability any proposition tending to 
plunge this country into war upon the issues that have so far 
been presented to us as a justification for such a momentous 
step, and I shall do so because I am convinced that over 90 
per cent of the people of the United States are opposed to be- 
coming involved in this horrible conflict, and because I do not 
propose to betray the confidence the people have reposed in 
me by doing something that I know is against their will, The 
hired press sheets, the mouthpieces of the munition traffickers 
and monopolistic special-privileged interests, have bellowed long 
and loud of the supposed crimes that have been committed 
against the American people, and have flourished far and wide 
their false appeals to the patriotism of the people, but patriotism 
was ever the last resort of the scoundrel, and, thank God, their 
contemptible and perfidious methods have not deceived the 
great masses of the people. 

[ desire to insert here a letter I received from the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, an organization of over 300,000 working- 
men of Chicago, in which is embodied the sentiment of that 
organization against war, voiced by a unanimously adopted 
motion at their meeting, February 18, 1917; also a resolution 
adopted by the Central Federated Union of New York City, 
another organization of 300,000 workmen; and one adopted by 
4,000 people assembled in mass meeting at Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, February 5, 1917: 

CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


Chicago, 1Ul., February 20, 1917. 


Hon. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


dlouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Str AND BROTHER: At the regular meeting of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor held Sunday, February 18, 1917, on motion, car 


ried unanimously, the secretary of this Federation of Labor was in 
structed to send a letter to the President of the United States, Sena 


tors LEWIS and SIiPRMAN, and the Congressmen of Illinois from Cook 
County, with a request to Congressman BUCHANAN to have same in 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp that the Chicago Federation of 


Labor is on record as being opposed to war; that we are in sympathy 
with the principle of bills pending in Congress asking for a referendum 
vote as to the question.of plunging this country into war; and that we 
most respectfully petition a referendum vote of the people of the United 
States be held as to whether this country is to take part in the war of 
Europe. 

Thanking you in advance for the consideration of our request, and 

hoping for favorable action thereon, we beg to remain, 
Fraternally yours, 
CHICAGO FEDERATION oF LABOR, 
Kk. N. Nockers, Secretary. 

Three hundred thousand trade-unionists of Greater New York ex 
pressed themselves, through the Central Federated Union, February 2, 
as follows: 

The Central Federated Union of New York begs you to note well that 
the metropolitan newspapers in their renewed demand for the par 
ticipation of our country in the world war do not represent the views 
of the great mass of the people. The influences controlling the press 
want war, but the workingmen and women stand unalterably in oppo 
sition te entering the shambles. 

Resist. Mr. President, the selfish and sinister influences that would 
plunge eur country into the world caldron of murder. This is the plea 
of the Central Federated Union, representing more than 300,000 wage 
earners of New York City. 


RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY 4,000 CITIZENS ASSEMBLED IN 
MASS MEETING AT CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY, FEBRUARY 5, 
1917. 


In view of the expressed desire on the part of both groups of war 
ring nations to retain the friendship of the United States ; 

And in view of the fact that the losses suffered by this country 
through the war are not willfully inflicted upon us, but result from the 
ruthlessness inherent in warfare ; 

This mass meeting at Carnegie Hall solemnly protests against 
America entering this war with the immeasurably greater loss involved 
in blood and treasure; protests against the proposal to send abroad 
American soldiers pledged by oath to the prosecution of alien quar 
rels; and protests against the proposed conscription of the youth of 





| 
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America and against all other encroachment on our traditional rights 
and Hberties, and this meeting enjoins Congress, which has exclusive 
power to declare war, to submit this declaration by referendum to the 
people who alone bear its burdens. 


This meeting is unwilling that America should abandon her great 
stand against the conventional dogmas that shame governments to 
precipitate war and thereby surrender her truly patriotic task of 


leadership in the cause of the world’s peace. 


I also desire to insert a number of other telegrams and bet- 
ters that I have received protesting against any declaration of 
war without first referring the matter to the people, and with 
which view I am in complete accord: 

TWENTY-BIGHTH WARD REGULAR 
DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZATION (INC.), 
Chicago, February 16, 1917. 
Mr. FRANK BUCHANAN, 
House of Representetives, Washington, D. C. 
_ Deak FRIEND: We are more than pleased to see that you are active 
in trying to keep this country out of an entirely unnecessary and un- 
justifiable war. 

Kindly accept our most sincere thanks; it has becn highly deserved. 

Hoping that you will continue with your good, noble, and humane 
efforts, and, extending to you our best wishes, we beg to remain, 

Yours, very truly, 


FRANK T. HUENING, Necrelary 


H : 1 CHICAGO, ILL., February 15, 1917. 
on. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sik: I have just reread your letter of January 13, 1916, to me with 
the greatest of pleasure. 1 congratulate you on your position. 

Speak against all further preparedness; vote against war. Are we 
ready to spend $30,000,000 daily. not considering loss of life and limb 
and destruction to property? Eight hundred millions this week for 
armaments! Instead of voting millions for armaments and war let 


the Representatives in Washington devise some means to lower the cost 
of living. Imagine paying 16 cents a pound for onions, $1 a peck for 
potatoes, 59 cents for eggs, and 48 cents for butter! It’s time we 
would think of ourselves and our children—our country. Why should 


we here be made to suffer beeause Europe is at war? We did not cause 
her war, although all know that we are now maintaining it 
Stop the export of foodstuffs, at least to Europe, and lower the cost 
of living. 
Yours, very truly, 
M. J. Sr. Gre 1 
CHiIcaco, February 15, 1917 
Congressman BUCHANAN, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I want you to know that as a native-born citizen of 
Illinois I hope you will not allow the jingo press or President Wilson’s 


faulty judgment of more than a year ago—now insisted on 
you to vote for war unless much stronger reasons are given. 
Very truly, yours, 


influence 


ALVIN J. 


Butz. 


153 East Erie STREETtT, 
Chicago, Ill., Pebruary 13, 1917. 


Hon, Mr. BUCHANAN, 


The House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. BucHANAN: Let me, as one of your constituents, urge 
you to use every means in your power to keep this country honorably 
out of war. Will you not especially lend your support to the resolu- 
tion that has been introduced providing that before any action is 
taken committing this country to entry into the European war a 


popular referendum be taken to ascertain whether the people sanction 
thts policy? 

I believe that in this letter I voice the feelings of many men and 
women who think, as I do, that no technically that has yet arisen 
justifies the participation of the United States in this war, and that 
it is the duty of this country, as the most powerful neutral, to strain 
every nerve to serve the world by maintaining peace. 

Very truly, yours, 
NATALIB WALKER 


MayYwoop, N. J., February 17, 1977. 
llon. FRANK BUCHANAN, 
The New Varnum, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Please be assured of my most positive approval of you 
expression of sentiment against permitting the President and Mr. 
Secretary Lansing to usurp the powers of Congress in involving the 
country in war. 

I have to-day written my Congressman to do all in his power to further 
the favorable consideration of Representative HELGESEN’S resolution 
that Congress order a referendum to the people of the question as to 
whether or not we shall declare war. 

I expect you to do all you can to keep us out of war. 

Very truly, yours, 
PAUL BILHUBER. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., February 22, 1917. 
Mr. BucHANAN, M, C, 


Dear Str: Allow me to congratulate you on your patriotic work in 
Congress. American lives should not be used to secure safe delivery of 
munitions in the war zone The people should have an opportunity to 
vote on the war issue At the popular vote the name of the voter 
should’ be recorded and after his name how he voted, if for or against. 
In case of war those having voted for it should be the first to be drafted 
and sent to the front. The others should not be called upon until those 
having voted for war are all killed. 

Hoping you may have suceess in keeping this country out of the 


Calan, . 
remain, yours, truly, Cc. F. LemKe, 


4621 Centcr Avenue, 





ee 


Cuicaco, February 24, 1917. 


Hon. FRANK BUCHANAN, M., C., 


Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN: It is my sincere impression that the people 
of this te and county—in fact, the State—do not want war. I have 
given considerable attention to the people I have come in touch with in 
the past three weeks and I feel confident that my impression is correct. 
Let no man delude himself that the people will weleome war. 

The continued and persistent publication of news attempting to show 
that Germany has challenged the United States and is about to attack 
us should be stopped. I sincerely trust you will sce your way to save 
this country from the greatest of all scourges, war. 

With very best wishes and regards, I remain, 

Very truly, yours, MICHAEL F. 


GIRTEN, 


4447 InvING PARK BOULEVARD, 
Chicago, Iil., February 12, 19n 
Hon. FRANK BucHANAN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sir: As a member of the working class, I want to voice my 
sentiment as being one decidedly opposed to war. It would mean the 
slaughter of the workers or producing class. Why permit Wall Street 
and manufacturers of munitions of war plunge the real manhood of the 
world into wholesale murder? 

Lest we forget, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill.” 

In the name of humanity. 

Mrs 


MABEL GERMER. 


CHicaco, ILL., February 


3, 1977 
Tion. FRANK BUCHANAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


As an American citizen I must vigorously protest against our country 
being plunged into war. Let us profit by the costly experience of 
Europe. 

ADOLPH GERMER. 
CHICAGO, ILL., February 18, 1917. 
Hon. FRANK BUCHANAN, 
House of Representatives, Washingten, D. C.: 


We, 12,000 citizens of Chicago, assembled in the Coliseum, and with 
thousands more turned away, believing that not only the lives of our 
young men and our material wealth but our stores of good will and in 
ternational sympathy should be treasured, and knowing that if the 
United States now joins in this world war the lives and property of 
American citizens will be further endangered and our opportunity 
for leadership in the establishment of an international organization for 
the preservation of world peace will be jeopardized, we urge that Ameri 
can citizens and American vessels be warned against entering the war 
zone ; believing also that war should be undertaken only as the expressed 
and deliberate choice of the people upon whom its burdens will chiefly 
fall, we urge that the will of the people be ascertained by a referendum 


vote before a state of war is allowed to develop between this people 
and any other Government. 
GRACE ABB 
Chairman Emergency Antiwar Committee. 
FreD A, Moorr 
Chairman Mass Meeting. 
CuicaGco, ILL., February 1917. 
FRANK BUCHANAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Branch 232, Workingmen’s Sick and Death Benefit Organization, 
strongly opposes measures leading to war, in which practically only 
workers would pay financially and with life. Neither humanity nor 
right, but money-makers would gain. If dangerous to send food in 
war zones, keep it here; we need it. We protest emphati y ainst 
planned curbing of free speech and free press 

I BA} Ne etary. 
CHrcaGco, ILt., Pebrua 10, 191 
ilon. FRANK BUCHANAN, 
Iicuse of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We ask that war be not declared without submitting question to refer- 

endum yote as provided in La Follette bill. 
NATONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LE 
EMMA STEGHAGEN, Sccretar 
CHicaGgo, ILL., February 10, 1977. 
Ilion, FRANK BUCHANAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Thousands of Chicago workers assembled in four mass meetings Fri- 
day evening, February 9%, unanimously went on record against being 
dragged into the European war. We demand that the United States 
Government warn all American citizens that those who ent the var 
zone do so at their own risk. We also demand that the millions of ti- 
zens who will have to do the fighting and foot the bills, if we co to war, 
be given the right to vote on the question whether there should be war, 

Roger. H. Hower, 
CHICAGO, ILL., Februa ! 
Hon. FRANK BUCHANAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
The great majority of the people demand that you keep us out of this 
strictly European war. 
Dr. E. F., Ba 
New York, N. Y., February 1}, 
Representative BUCHANAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

See to-day’s New York American editorial. It ought to be read to 

Congress and put in the Recorp. Are we a republican Government 
| or merely a second edition of the Russian Duma run by the British 
| ambassador? Are we going to repeat the shametfu Italian lack- 


against our oldest 


hand act by helping our old enemy, the sea pirate 
friend ? 


LONESOME AMERICAN, 








WASHINGTON, D. ©, February 26, 1917, 


Fraxk Buenanan, 
Hiouse Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Mmergency Peace Federation protests against Proposal that Congress 


abdicate any of its constitutional functions. ‘O09 center in one man 
tremendous power of virtually waging war is no that new freedom or 
wider democracy which we were told a few years ago was the goal of 
the American Nation, 

President holds *‘no one doubts what it is our duty to do”; that 


“we must defend our commerce and lives of our people.” 


We assert our rights can not be effectively Safeguarded by armed 
force We urge all claims for reparation be adjusted as were Alabama 
claims after the Civil War—by judicial process only. We gratefully 
recognize patience, courage, and moral wisdom of the President, but 
we believe he mistakes the temper of those silent masses for whom he 
desires to speak if he thinks this country is willing to contemplate war 
or a state of virtual warfare as a solution of our present difficulties. 

EMERGENCY PRACE FEDERATION, 
LELLA Fay secon, Secretary. 
As we are not threatened and as there Can be no immediate 


danger of invasion of our country, why net refer the question 
of becoming involved in this European bloody slaughter to the 
masses of the people who will bear the burden of the expense 
entailed, and whose health and lives will be sacrificed if we do 
become involved ? 

Undesirable or false patriotism is that which is based upon 
e¢gomania, mixed with pride, conceit, narrowmindedness, and a 
general delirium of grandeur, and yet it is asked that the blood 
of thousands be shed for such patriotism, Anyone who allows 
his proallyism or his pro-Germanism to influence him more 
than his pro-Americanism unwittingly an enemy of his 
country. The war feeling has been so long present in the human 
breast that it destroys not only the joy and peace of humanity, 
but even benumbs the sense of justice. 

The United States is the only country with 38,000 miles of 
water on each side and no powerful nations near; therefore, it 
has the least excuse for war, the strongest reason for peace, and 
Jeast cause for running into militarisin. The doctrine that “* might 
makes right” is inherently opposed to all that highest and 
ideal in life, and is also in the direction of barbarism, slavery, 
and war. War is a violation of the fundaimental principles of 
Christianity, and to say “we want peace” and then do things 
that tend toward war, is hypocrisy. 

If we must choose between war and peace, the lesser evil is 
peace, but if we make a mistake, it is better to err on the side 
of peace, for war is not only a physical hell but a mental hell; 
if fear of battle, the dreaded bayonet charge and death; 
blasted hopes of the wounded, involving great mental torture 
and oa future burden to the Army, the family, and the country ; 
terrible disappointments. anxieties, and of mothers, 
Wives, and home. All these physical and mental hor- 
rors, not to mention atrocities, demonstrate war to be literally 
hell. 

Let us refer this matter to the will of the people, and then, 
if we should to war, let us go united and stand firm i 
solid phalanx, - 
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Letter From the Remington Arms Plant at Hion, N. Y., in 
Regard to Small Arms. 


KAXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HOMER P. SNYDER, 
Or NEW YORK, 
In rut Tlouse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, February 27, 1917. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, a few days ‘go, in discussing 
the stugil-arms proposition, [ made a statement on information 
that was given to me with regard to the Remington Arms plant 
at Llion, N.Y. I said that the manager, Mr. Jlaughton, advised 
me something over a year ago that it would take 60 days te 
turn the factory over from the manufacture of Lee-Enfield 


rifles to the Springfield rifle. It seems that there, ias been some 
misunderstanding with regard to this, and I erQwith put into 
the Record a letter received this morning withgregard to the 
matter, Which explains itself: ¢ 


a 

My Dear Mr. SNyper: IT have read in the Utiea Pres of this morn 
ing the copy of your speech in Congress last Thutsdi which quotes 
you as saying you were advised by the manager of’ the Remington 
\rms plant at Ilion that upen call from the Govern®ent they could 
turn that plant from the Lee-Enfield rifle to the Speingtield rifle in 
OY days 

| know you were prompted by every desire to set foigh only the true 
facts in the case from both local and patriotic totes, and I well 


member having the pleasure of showing you thi@ugh our plant 
« 


a8 sh 44 
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as well as the great interest you showed in the whole enterprise, 
but I can not account for your having gained the impression formed 
that we could turn over from the Lee-Enfield rifle to the Springfield 


rifle in 60 days. I either did not make the matter clear to you or 
you. misunderstood what I might have said. To manufacture the 
Springfield even with the machinery which we installed for the Lee- 


Inntield rifle would require a complete new set of jigs, gauges, fixtures, 


special cutters, ete., which under favorable conditions would take a 
year to design and provide, and say six months in addition to turn 


out rifles in large quantities. I am writing you accordingly 
you may wish to correct a wrong impression, 
With kindest regards, I am, 
Yours, very truly, KF. A. 


in case 


TTIAUGHTON, 
Works Manager. 

The Ifon. Homer P. SNypkEr, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 

The only further suggestion that I can make with régard to 
the misunderstanding that undoubtedly the experience of 
the manager as well as the manufacturer in the manufacture 
of these Lee-Enfield rifles for the allies has taught them to be 
more conservative, and at this period, after two years’ or more 
experience, they undoubtedly have discovered that it is not 
wise to underestimate necessary time, It is with regret that I 
publish this missive, due to the fact that I had hoped and be- 
lieved that my information was correct. 


is 
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Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 





The necessity for Government investigation of the dairies and cream- 
eries of the country and proper legislation for the prevention of bovine 
tuberculosis, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 


In TILE louse Or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, more than eight months 
have elapsed since I introduced in this House a resolution to 
provide an investigation of the dairies and creameries of our 
country. That resolution (H. Res. 137), I regret to say, is still 
in comnittee. 

I fully appreciate that affairs of the greatest importance, both 
national and international, have made importunate demands 
on the time of this body. It has been the duty and the privl- 
lege of the Democratic majority to enact constructive legisla- 
tion, to provide for an adequate defense, to guard and main- 
tain the country’s peace, and in addition that party has sub- 
mitted to the country the record of achievement here written 
for a verdict by the people, which verdict is that the con- 
structive Democratic Party shall continue in its manifold 
labors for the Nation’s welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, it behooves us of the Democratic Party to ob- 
serve the great victory of our President and our party, not as 
a ratification of our record but rather as an acceptance by the 
people of the United States of our solemn promise that we will 
here highly maintain those principles of constructive legislation 
to which we stand pledged, that we will steadfastly strive to 
know the great needs of our country, and, knowing those needs, 
that we will not hesitate to enact required remedial legislation 

Mr. Speaker, on the 1st day of April of last year IT addressed 
this House on the question of the menace to health in impure 
and disease-bearing dairy products. At that time I laid before 
the House as part of my remarks a large amount of evidence 
which I had collected bearing on the subject of House resolu- 
tion 137. 

I stated to the House that I did not profess to know those 
facts of my own knowledge, but earnestly besought action on 
the premises in order that the full facts might be known. The 
basis of my resolution was the report of the Department of 
Agriculture for 1912; part of that report is quoted in the 
preamble of House resolution 157, It has been alleged by op- 
ponents of my resolution that a report four years old is too 
ancient to be of value in arriving at a knowledge of present con- 
ditions. It is now my purpose to lay before this House evidence 
I have collected, all of which bears the year mark A. D. 1916. 
It is my purpose to again advise this House that while we have 
remained inactive, the great white plague, tuberculosis, stalks 
unchallenged through the nurseries of our land, that little chil- 
dren are day by day being inoculated with that dread disease at 
the hands of their own mothers through the instrumentality of 
infected, disease-bearing milk and butter. Dirty dairy products 
constitute a mennce to the young life of our Nation. 


February 28, 1917. 
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Conditions have not improved sufficiently since 1912 to war- 
rant the slightest lessening of our grave concern. The Secretary 
of Agriculture says of the report of 1912: 

So far as can now be determined, the report itself is a fair index of 
conditions existing in the territory surveyed at the time it was issued. 
The statements are very moderate in the light of the data in the depart- 
ment’s files. * * * While it is believed that dairy conditions have 
improved considerably since the report was issued, it is not thought 
they have reached a standard of perfection that much can be said on the 
subject without giving information that would be to some extent un- 
favorable and objectionable to the interests you represent. (See 
Exhibit 1.) 


Since conditions have not reached the state of perfection where 
much can be said on the subject without becoming objectionable 
to the dairy industry, let us see what conditions are. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS, 


Dr. J. E. Lane-Claypon has published a treatise on ‘ Milk and 
its Hygienic Relations.” This volume is published in London, 
England, in the year 1916. The scope of the volume is Europe 
and the United States of America. At page 245 the author 
states: 

Tubercle bacilli: There is no need at the present day to bring for- 
ward evidence of bovine tubercle bacilli in milk. Its oecurrence in a 
large number of samples of the general milk supply has been demon- 
strated beyond reasonable doubt both in this and in other countries. 
Further there can be no reasonable doubt that such bacilli-—of bovine 
origin—are pathogenic to young children. ‘The findings of both the 
royal commission on tuberculosis and other observers show that children 
suffer from disease caused by the tubercle bacilli obtained from cattle, 
and that the percentage of tubercular disease in children which is 
caused by the bovine tubercle bacillus is high. On the other hand, the 
percentage of this disease caused by the bovine tubercle bacillus in adults 
is very low. 

Investigations have shown that the bacilli, when taken in with food, 
can pass through the walls of the alimentary canal and reach the neigh 
boring glands, where they develop and spread to further parts of the 
glandular system and to other organs, ultimately causing generalized 
tuberculosis. It has been shown that the main source of infection by 
bovine tubercle bacilli must be by means of milk which contains these 
organisms. The argument that if these organisms are harmless or com- 
paratively so to adults they are not harmful to children, can not b: 
regarded as having any weight. It is well known that children are sus 
ceptible to pathogenic influences which leave an adult unaffected. 

The author’s further conclusions are that fully 50 per cent of 
children dying from primary abdominal tuberculosis met their 
death through the bovine tubercle bacillus. That the evidence 
collected demonstrates milk from tuberculous cows is the in- 
fective source of bovine tuberculosis in children. That typhoid 
fever, scarlet fever, septic sore throat, diphtheria in cases so 
numerous as to constitute epidemics have been definitely traced 
to an infected milk supply. Dr. Lane-Claypon gives one remedy 
for the terrible condition and that is complete pasteurization. 
(See Exhibit 2.) 

Lest my critics—I know I will have them—should object to 
the great works of Dr. Lane-Claypon as a foreign production, I 
now call your attention to “‘ Fight for Food,” published in 1916 
by Leon A. Congdon, M. S., assistant chief food and drug in- 
spector, Kansas State Board of Health. 

Congdon states the danger, the present danger, of infection 
with typhoid fever, diphtheria, septic sore throat, through dirty 
disease-bearing milk, and of the danger of contracting tuber- 
culosis, through milk supplied by a tubercular herd. He de- 
scribes specimens of the strainings of milk he has seen, as being 
“blaek as tar,” and others whieh contained “all kinds of 
matter foreign to milk, such as human hair, sand, yarn, flies, 
manure, alfalfa, cow’s hair, dirt,” and so forth. I have set out, 
in Exhibit 3, more fully his findings, and I trust they will be 
read and considered. 

The report of the Bureau of Animal Industry for 1916 is just 
out. Therein the statement is contained that 10 per cent of our 
dairy cattle are infected with tuberculosis, and that 9 per cent 
of the hogs inspected during the past year were found to be so 
«affected; that the cash loss caused thereby is $25,000,000 per 
annum.: The bureau recommends pasteurization of skim milk 
at the creamery as the most effective check on the spread of 
tuberculosis among farm animals, and recommends a law to 
that effect. (See Exhibit 4.) The efficiency of pastenrization at 
the United States experimental creamery at Grove City, Pa., 
is shown by Exhibit 5 to be above 99 per cent. Certainly we 
should have a law requiring pasteurization, but not to save 
farm animals and $25,000,000 a year. We should have that 
law to protect the consumers of the milk of those tuberculous 
cows scattered over the entire country. We ought at once to 
save the children’s lives. We ought to rid ourselves of the 
reproach that is only too true that we spend millions for the 
hog and cow and pennies for the babies. 

I said that bovine tuberculosis is seattered throughout our 
country. As proof of that statement, I refer you to Exhibit 6, 
taken from ‘ Diseases of Cattle,” Department of Agriculture, 
1916. See the table therein contained, showing actual tests 
for tuberculosis and see what was found. Twelve per cent in 
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Illinois, 13.8 per cent in Iowa, 21.4 per cent in New Jersey, 
50 per cent in Massachusetts, and varying percentages in other 
States. These are the figures from the 1916 report. The fact 
is shown that in beef cattle tuberculosis has increased consid- 
erably in recent years. 

Now follow me further, to Exhibit 7, and read where the 
Department of Agriculture in 1916 says: 

When we consider, therefore, the extent of tuberculosis and the hidden 
character of the disease, a certain degree of suspicion rests upon all 
milk. 

There is little doubt remaining in the minds of bacteriologists 
on the question of transformation of the bovine-tuberele bacil- 
lus into the human type. The best and most modern investi- 
gations are set out in Diseases of Cattle, Department of Agri- 
culture, 1916, where Dr. Theobald Smith, who is head of the 
Bureau of Animal Pathology of the Roekefeller Foundation, 
said that bovine tuberculosis may be transmitted to young 
children, while a great number of investigators “have, found 
that bovine and human tuberele bacilli are practically trans- 
mutable. (See Exhibit 8.) 

The annual report of the Bureau of Animal Industry for 1916 
shows 252,686 cattle and hogs were condemned at meat-inspection 
plants for all causes, and that of this number 111,194 were condemned 
for tuberculosis. 

That is, 43.9 per cent of the condemned animals were tuber- 
culous. 

Turning from these technical and official reports to the papers 
published in the interests of the dairy and creamery industry, 
let me call your attention to an editorial in the Butter, Cheese, 
and Egg Journal of Chicago, of August 23, 1916. (Exhibit 9.) 
Read the statement that the cream shipped any distance was 
“in the most deplorable and revolting condition imaginable,” 
and suggest for those who insist that conditions are all right a 
diet of the cream such as was being transported and manufac 
tured during the past summer. Follow that fearless editorial 
by referring to the report of the address of Dr. H. L. Russell, 
dean of the Wisconsin College of Agriculture, before the an 
nual convention of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, pub 
lished in Hoard’s Dairyman of November 24, 1916 (Exhibit 
10), and see where in the old and populous dairy district of 
Wisconsin 9 per cent of the dairy cows tested were proved 
be tuberculous. Hoard’s Dairyman of November 24, 1916, fo! 
lows Dr. Russell’s address with an editorial on the need 
tuberecular-test law (Exhibit 11), which suggestion falls 
short of being sufficient to meet the terrible condition 
confronting us. Certainly we need a tubercular-test law 
find the tuberculous cows in our dairies, but we must not s 
short of killing those cows found tuberculous and of enf 
decency in the handling of dairy and creamery products. 

The American Food Journal, November, 1916, believes f 
butter makers are beginning to see the light (see Exhibit 
and expresses a belief that pasteurization is sure to come; bunt 
in the same number, November, 1916, there is published part of 
a report by Dr. Charles F. Whitney, of the Vermont State 
laboratory, wherein butter is charged as being the source of 


tuberculous infection ; that bovine tubercle bacilli live for months 
in butter, and the doctor states: 
We must biame only ourselves if we daily ingest a food known te 


contain the living virulent germs of tuberculosis. 

(See Exhibit 13.) 

The year 1916 has added another fatal disease to the already 
long list of milk-borne diseases. On September 12, 1916, there 
was printed in the New York Herald a letter from Nathan 
Straus to Surg. Gen. Rupert Blue, in which Mr. Straus called 
attention to the fact that not one of the 2,500 babies fed on 
Straus pasteurized milk had contracted infantile paralysis, al- 
though the 2,500 babies were in the worst infected district in 
New York. Mr. Straus called attention to the situation, which 
is too startling to be a coincidence. It is also well known that 
the milk most generally sold in New York City is dipped mil! 
that is, not bottled, but open to all sorts of infection. 

Mr. Straus’s letter stirred great interest and some opposition 
On October 16, 1916, the Washington Post, of this city, published 
a half column under the head “ Finds paralysis germ,” in which 
the statement is flatly made that the germ infantile paralysis 
is carried in milk or water. (See Exhibit 14.) 

The two incidents taken together point to milk as being the 
source of infection, for where pasteurized milk was given the 
Straus-fed babies the water failed to infect a single child. 

Mr. Speaker, that is the 1916 condition with respect to bovine 
tuberculosis and disease-carrying dairy products. These papers, 
documents, and treaties are hardly cold from the press. You 
have now what I believe to be an accurate statement of present 
dangerous conditions. No man can read the Exhibits 1 to 14, 
to which I have referred, without forming a profound conviction 
that our dairy products are a menace to the public health. 








—— 
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INSANITARY METHODS, 

T now call to your attention an almost wuspeakably dirty 
practice in judging tub butter. It is a practice which has long 
been engaged in and still prevails. In this practice the sam- 
pler plunges the trier into a tub of butter, brings it forth hold- 
ing long and narrow piece of butter from the heart of the 
tub. Into this butter the sampler sets his teeth, bites out a 


mouths it over, runs his fingers along the butter to 
suess the grain, and runs his nose along the trier on the butter 
to get an idea of the class or grade of the butter. e then re- 
turns to the tub the tooth-marked, nose-marked. dive euating 
seginent of befouled butter. He passes on his teet’ marks to 
the ultimate consumer and his nasal diseases to the ultimate 
consumer's children. This revolting practice is mam fully de- 
scribed in the Butter, Cheese, and Egg Journal of SeStember 13, 
- exhibit 15); the Chicago Dairy Produce of tober 24. 
19164 sit 16); the New York Produce Revw Bnd Amer- 
ican Crea veg SXottontomber 20, 1916 (Exhibit 17); and in the 
last-named pas sctober 11, 1916 (ENT gop 
li is shown that une Wepartment of Agriculture copped its 
employees from using this di method, but that the mex) <i I 
have in part described is s¥1l in vogue. When we put the*%o- 
“luction of dairy products under Federal inspection we will see 
the end of such degrading pNwctices as now exist in the dairy 
and creamery industry, but not until then can Wwe expect relief. 
Not only is a large part of milk and butter actively carrying 
disease, not only are both handled in from careless to filthy 
fashion, but we are still paying for the water incorporated by 
mechanical means into market butter. Read Exhibit 19, where- 
in State Dairy and Food Commissioner Helm, of Michigan, tells 
of the practice of manipulation by large creameries to the ex- 
tent that they were putting out a butter emulsion containing 25 
per cent water. Read the clipping from the Chicago Dairy 
Produce of December 12, 1916 (Exhibit 20), telling of butter, or 
stuff which was sold as butter, containing 50 per cent water. 


seginent, 


* 


Read Exhibit 21, quoted from the last annual report of the 
Conimissioner of Tnternal Revenue, containing the number of 


Inanufacturers, dealers, and retailers convicted for selling butter 
containing 30 to 50 per cent moisture. Water, however, is not 
the worst thing that finds its Way into butter, far worse is the 
neutralizer used to renovate decomposed cream. H. D. Wendt 
describes the typical can of rotten cream in the Butter, Cheese, 
and Ngg Journal of September 6, 1916. (See Exhibit 22.) Now 
and then some one has the temerity to propose wiping out the 
of neutralizers. We all know its use is utterly needless, 
and that cream so rotten and so putrid is forever unfit for food, 
but it is only once in a considerable time that anyone advocates 
the prohibition of neutralizer. This. however, is done by D. E. 
Doner, in Chicago Dairy Produce of November 28, 1916. (See 
Exhibit 28.) That suggestion is from a butter maker of 25 years 
standing. He knows conditions from experience and tells us 
conditions have been growing steadily worse for 10 years past, 
and that most of the butter made in the West and Middle West 
is made from neutralized cream and that such butter is not fit 
for food. Directly opposed to Mr. Doner’s suggestions is Prof. 
G. L. McKay, secretary of the American Manufacturers of 
Creamery Butter. He would use sodium hypochloride to pre- 
vent mold. This same Mr. McKay has—according to Exhibit 
24—recommended other chemicals heretofore, and it is the 
Butter, Cheese, and Egg Journal of September 6, 1916, states. 
<5 would not recognize her own product.” 

With the present conditions confronting the public, with 10 
per cent of dairy cows tuberculous, with a proven disease-carry- 
ing agent in unpasteurized milk and butter, with filthy prac- 


use 


us 


COW 


tices in handling, and with the use of chemicals advocated in 
Pluce of clean methods. In the face of all this, what does the 


National Dairy Council do? They are raising a fund of $750,000 
to advertise milk, butter, cheese, and ice cream. (See Exhibit 
<).) The council wants more of its product consumed by the 


American people—and they are spending their contributions to 
aecoiplish this proud end. 
Mi. Speaker, I would not leave the impression that there are 


hone in the dairy and creamery industry who are working 
toward better conditions, for that would be a false impression. 
Since last April State—Indiana—has put pasteurization 
into compulsory effect. (See Exhibit 29.) One other State— 
California—has passed a law requiring pasteurization, but that 
lnw seems to be noneffective, (See Exhibits 26 and 27.) Wis- 
consin is working under a State license law, which law Presi- 
dent Morrison, of the Wisconsin Butter Makers’ Association, 
said, on December 5, 1916, had failed to improve the quality of 
the butter, (See Exhibit 28.) 


ohe 


Michigan has in effect a State brand (see Exhibits 30 and 
31) which can be used if conditions are met, and the conditions 
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laid down are practically perfect, 
out all the States would 
dustry 


and if complied with through- 
immediately restore the creamery in- 
to its former high place in the public regard. Nothing, 


let me say in passing, will ever rehabilitate the dairy industry 
until our 2,000,000 tuberculous cows are exterminated. 


Mr. Speaker, the greatest of the creamery 
realize the need of pasteurization. 
National Association of Creamery Butter Makers. passed at 
their annual convention at Minneapolis, Minn., November 14 
to 16, 1916, wherein they reaflirm their stand on pasteurization. 
(See Exhibit 32.) 

The New York State Dairymen’s League believe in pasteuriza- 
tion of skim milk when it is to be used as food for live stock 
(see Exhibit 33), while the Wisconsin Butter Makers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Sparta, Wis.. on December 5, 1916, asks that butter 
made from neutralized cream be so branded when offered for 
sale. (See Exhibit 34.) 

The Pennsylvania Legislature is to have 
the State department of 
(See Exhibit 35.) 

Yet with all this Striving is the publie any better off? Are 
consumers assured of better conditions? If one State like Indi- 
ana enforces pasteurization, or another State like Minnesota 
gains a reputation for cleanliness and high-grade product, is 
this any guarantee against the State where tuberculosis is 
rampant and unchecked? Is it any safeguard against vile prac- 
tices in sampling Minnesota high-grade butter? Does it relieve 
us in any way from decomposed cream, neutralized, regenerated, 
renovated cream, or decayed butter made over in great cen- 
tralizers? I say it does not, and every Member of this House 
who gives due thought to the condition I have presented must 
agree with me, 

Is there, then, a remedy? I say yes. Compulsory pasteuriza- 
tion of all dairy and creamery products going into interstate 
commerce will correct most of the evils now existing. J. J. 
Bruner, of Iowa, and Prof. H. A. Harding, of the University of 
Illinois, made addresses before the last annual gathering of the 
National Creamery Butter Makers’ Association at Minneapolis, 
Minn., November 14 to 16, 1916. These addresses, entitled “ Pas- 
teurization of cream” and “ Butter healthfulness,” are marked 
Exhibits 36 and 87. respectively, and are worthy the most care- 
ful perusal by all Members of this House. 

‘The question has been raised in this House and elsewhere as 
to the cost in dollars of freeing our herds of tuberculosis. The 
assertion has been made that the cost of eliminating the 2,000,000 
tuberculous dairy cows is so great as to be beyond the reach and 
beyond the financial capacity of the That assertion is 


associations now 
Read the resolutions of the 


a bill before it from 
agriculture cove_.ng all food products, 


Nation, 
based on the utterly false and unsound idea that the tuberculous 
dairy cow will be killed where found and there burned, as was 
done with infected eattle in stamping out anthrax and the foot- 
and-mouth disease. Nothing of the kind need be done with the 
tuberculous dairy cow. What now becomes of our tuberculous 
cows? 

When for any reason a cow fails longer to make her keep she 
is shipped to the nearest packing plant. There by United States 
inspectors two inspections, ante mortem and post-mortem, are 
made. If under these inspections the cow shows generalized 
tuberculosis, she goes to the rendering works to be made into 
fertilizer. 

That is what becomes of the tuberculous cow, 
we have the measure of value of that cow. That value is what 
she will bring in a United States inspected slaughterhouse, That 
value is the measure of damages which should be paid to the 
owner of the animal. The sooner she goes to the killing pen 
the more she will bring. The ultimate destination of every 
tuberculous cow in this country is the rendering vat. Fertilizer, 
grease, and leather is all she is fit for, and the day will come, and 
it is not far distant, when the hides of our 2,000,000 disease- 
spreading bovine pests will be adorning the racks of the tan- 
yards, and when that day comes there will be 6,000 less funerals 
of small children for the parents of this country to attend in 
each succeeding year. 

Let the United States then pay to the owner of the diseased 
cow all she is worth and let the United States get back this 
outlay from the sale of the carcass. It will not cost the United 
States a single dollar. 

I confidently assert that tuberculosis can be absolutely eradi- 
cated from our herds in from 5 to 10 years at not only no loss 
to the owners of the diseased stock but at an absolute profit 
to them of millions of dollars, while to the Government there 
will be no cost other than the cost of Administration. In this 
period we will stop the spread of the disease by pasteurization, 
and above all we will stop the annual death toll among the 
children, 


and therein 
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The loss now in children’s lives is over 6,000 per annum; the 
loss to dairy and cattlemen is over $25,000,000 per annum. Is 
not this loss in lives and money sufficient to require action by 
this House? 

For a full and complete remedy for present conditions, I hope 
to see: 

irst. Pasteurization of dairy and creamery products going 
into interstate commerce, 

Second. A compulsory tuberculin-test law providing for the 
identification and extermination of tuberculous or otherwise 
diseased animals with compensation to their owners. 

Third. Compulsory sanitation and Federal license all 
dairies, creameries, and centralizers doing any interstate busi- 
ness. 

Fourth. Compulsory sanitation in handling, storing, and mar- 
keting interstate dairy and creamery products. 

Vifth. Permissive license of dairies and creameries doing an 
exclusive intrastate business to enable them to gain and claim 
the high standard required by interstate dairy and creamery 
products, 

Sixth. A United States brand for milk, cream, cheese, 
cream, and butter that will guarantee their wholesomeness. 
$ut prior to this legislation, Mr. Speaker, should come action 
my resolution (H. Res. 137). An investigation should be 
made by a committee of this House and the needed legislation 
should be drafted by that committee. 


of 


ice 


on 


Exurpir 1, 


[irom the New York Produce Review and American Creamery, Aug. 23, 


1916, p. 678.] 


ATTITUDE OF DEPARTMENT 


HWourd’s Dairyman prints a letter from Secretary of Agriculture 
PD. I’. Houston to Secretary Creasy of National Dairy Union, comment 
ng upon the resolutions adopted by the representatives of the dairy 
industry when assembled at Washington last May. The Secretary of 
Agriculture seems to find little in those resolutions that can inspire 
any change in administration. Ile announces a decision to appoint an 
advisory committee on live-stock sanitary affairs to be constituted of 


OF AGRICULTURE, 


the chiefs of the Bureau of Animal Industry and of the divisions of 
animal husbandry, dairy, field inspections, and quarantine; but the 
Secretary gives no intimation that the committee he will form shall 
have any scope beyond the dealing with animal diseases. And as to 


the work of any commission to form uniform rules and regulations, such 
as was urged by the resolutions, the Secretary is of opinion that no 
action should be taken by the department until Congress has given 
some expression of judgment on bills now before it providing for in- 
vestigation and the appointment of a commission to make rules, The 
Secretary says: 


‘J ean not regard it as a just policy that the producer should domi- 


nate the Government’s work dealing with his industry, making the con 
sumer’s welfare dependent upon those whose financial interests may 
often lean in a contrary direction.” 

The request to reorganize the Bureau of Animal Industry by placing 
its present work under three separate divisions, is met by the state- 
ment that the Secretary has no power to do this and would consider it 
highly unwise if he had. He says: ‘“ Past experience in the depart- 
ment has shown that it is unwise to have separate branches, inde- 
pendent of each other, dealing with closely related problems.” He 


states also that, contrary to the intimation contained in the preamble 





to the resolution, all of the varied activities of the Bureau of Animal 
Indus have been specifically authorized by Congress. 

FI resolutions, in respect to dealing with tuberculosis are n by 
a recapitulation of the activities of the bureau in this field and sug 
gestions as to extension of these activities, in which the need of some 
plan of reimbursement for cattle destroyed is recognized if cooperation 


of caitie owners is to be expected 
Respecting the report of 1912 on the dairy and creamery 


industry, 
so severely condemned in the resolutions, the Secretary says 












‘So far as can now be determined, the report itself is a fair index 
of conditions existing in the territory surveyed at the time it was 
issued. ‘The statements are very moderate in the light of the data in 
the department's files. This information was collected by the dairy 
division staff, by men who were identified with and friendly to the 
dairy industry. It is unfortunate if this report, issued in 1912, ha 
beeu distorted or misrepresented or made to appear applicable to exist- 
ing conditions and necessarily to sections other than those involved in 
the survey. But I do not see how explanations could be made without 
repea ¢ to a considerable extent what was said in the report While 
it is believed that dairy conditions have improved con rably since 
the report was issued, it is not thonght that they have yet reached a 
standard of perfection that much can be said on the subject, without 
giving information that would still be to some extent unfavorable and 


objectionable to the 
In 


interests that you represent.” 
connection a letter from Assistant 


this Secretary 


Agriculture 


Carl Vrooman, dealing with the same subject, is of interest. This lette 
is sent to the dairy press by Secretary Creasy, of National Dairy 1 on, 
under the caption “A stinging rebuke,” which would seem to be some 


thing of an exag ition when the attitude of the head of the department 





is considered. ‘True, Mr. Vrooman deplores the use of this 1912 report in 
the Linthicum resolution, calls attention to the smallness of the basis for 
its conclusions, and declares that the Federal Department of Agricul 
ture is completely out of sympathy with current ‘“ misunderstandings 
and misinterpretations ”’ of the 1912 report. He also declares that that 
report does not mean to say that the dairy industry is on a lower level 
of purity and cleanliness than the other industries of the country, but 
he seems to think “ misunderstanding ”’ of the report more to be con 


demned than any actual fallacy in the report itself, and when Secretary 
Houston says its “ statements are very moderate in the light of data 
in the department's ftiles,”’ it is difficult to see any “ stinging rebuke” 
te the most exaggerated use that has been made of this mooted report. 


LIV- 3G 





| these 8.5 per cent gave positive results. 


ob! 


EXHIBIT 2. 

The following is taken from a technical treati 

London, England, in 1916. It is too voluminous to quote in full, 
but reference is made to the following important statements: 

MILK AND ITS 

[By Dr. J. E. 

The general prevalence of tubercle bacilli in milk 


se published in 


HYGIENIC RELATI . 
Lane-Claypon, p. 250.] 


iN 


sample in certain 





large cities: The incidence of tuberele bacilli in milk samples has been 
investigated in the milk supply of a number of cities, and the results 
have been published. It is not necessary to examine a large number of 
the results obtained in the course of such inquiries, since the preva 
lence of bovine tuberculosis in one country does not afford any guide : 





as to the prevalence of tuberculosis in another. 
therefore, will be considered. 

The medical officer of the health of London County Council has re 
ported upon the prevalence of tubercle bacilli in milk samples which 


Only a few inquiric 


have been examined under the auspices of this council. He states that 
between the date of the coming into force of the L. C. C. general 
powers act of 1907 and December, 1913, 13,521 samples of milk for 


warded from places outside of the county 
prescence of tubercle bacilli. Of these, 1,323 
had been found to contain tubercle bacilli, as shown by the inoculation 
of guinea pigs. During the year 1913, 2,900 samples had been exam- 
ined. Of these the examination of 2,682 were completed at the time 
of writing his report, of which 251, or 9.3 per cent, had been shown to 
contain tubercle bacilli. 


had been examined for the 
3 samples, or 9.9 per cent, 








The presence of tubercle bacilli has been investigated on several 
occasions in the market milk of New York. In 1909 Hess found the 
incidence of tubercle bacilli to be about 16 per cent of all the samples 
examined by him, and in 1912 and 1913 Grund and Wilcox found that 


9 out of 78 samples of milk contained, or 11.5 per cent were positiy 
Eastwood, in his investigations on the American milk supply obtained 





figures relating to the number of infected cows in north Wisconsin 
in the vears 1905 to 1908. Out of the 23,351 cows tested with tubet 
culin, 781, or 3.5 per cent of all investigated, showed a positive rea¢ 
tion. These cows belonged to 1,586 different herds, of which number 
88, or 17 per cent of all the herds, contained infected cows. In the 
southern part of Wisconsin State, which had been settled for a longer 


period than the other parts and which has a denser population, 43,170 
cows had been examined. Of these animals, 4.570. or 10.5 per cent 
gave a positive reaction. The cows belonged to 2,164 different herd 

which 941, or 43.4 per cent of all the herds, contained infected 


{ animals, 





The difference in the rate of incidence of tuberculosis in the cattle 
of the two portions of the State is very striking. 
Campbell, in 1909, investigated the presence of tubercle barilli in the 


general milk supply of Philadelphia. He took 130 samples of market 


milk and found that 18 contained tubercle bacilli. Seven of the inocu- 
lated guinea pigs died before they could be examined for tuberculosis, 
but excluding these the percentage of positive samples was 133.8 per cent. 
Samples of milk sold as pasteurized milk were also examined, and of 


Delepine, dealing with the milk supply of Manchester tween 








years 1897 and 1913, examined 7,681 samples of milk, of which 
were found to contain tubercle bacilli, or 8.7 per cent of the total. 
The figures given show that there had been a considerable fall in t} 
per cent of positive samples since the commencement of the investiga 
tion, the percentage for the first two years having been 17.2. 

These figures apply only to the milk sampk and do not give any 
indication of the number of individual cows giving tuberculous 








Delepine points out that one cow giving tuberculk milk can infeet 
much greater quantity than her own when the milk of several cows is 
mixed together. In one experiment he took some milk fror 1 cow 
whose udder was in the state of advanced tuberculous 1 titis. and 
diluted it with rious quantities of cow's milk which ontain ? 
tubercle bacilli. The mixed milk of the various dilutions was ino 
lated into different guinea pigs, and the result showed that one part « 
the tuberculous milk was capable of infecting 100,000 parts of non 
tuberculous miik. Delepine adds that had the dilution been pushed 
further it is probable that the milk would have | found a 





infecting 1,000,000 parts of nontuberculous milk 
























Page 253. On the infectivity of tuberculous mil 

It has been known for a number of years differ 
exist between the tubercle bacilli found in cat e found 
the human species. These have been fully inves f furt 
details anyone interested is referred to the report Co 
ion on Tuberculosis. ‘Bhe essential point is i of 
tubercle bacilli in lesions in the human subject the most exter 
observations have been carried out the workers for the roy 
mission, and it will be of interest to quote ntences from the rey 
made by the commission. After dealing with the inve zations W 
were conducted upon 108 cas ff human tuberculosis in persons 
various ages the commissioners say: “ Of the t 10S « : of h 
tuberculosis investigated, S4 yie 1 human t ’ ! ol ) 
ielded bovine tubercle bacilli, and 5 both i nd hum ‘ 
acilli, Although the bovine tubercle bacilli may, as it appear 
olely responsible for certain of pulmonar ‘ 
though it may | present with human tu ‘ 
bronchial glands, it is evident ft ie dat ded th t i 
of cases in which the bovit rele ba is the 
the human being are cases ¢ mentary iber such 
of cervical glands and primary abdominal t oO I 

in of cases at leas the tubercle icliius ba und 10 
swallowed. 

The percentage of the cases of alimentary t 
bovine tubercle bacillus is very irs Ch pe! | 

bout 50 per cent. 

It is not necessary to bring forward evi e ft } ] 
tubercle bacilli affect your children rather han ad The } 

f gland infection in children and of pulmonary 

atter of common medical knowledae 

Dealing further with this subject, th ol 
young children dying from primary abdominal 1 
lesions could in nearly one-half of the « be 
bacillu and to that type alone. l childret 
adolescents, suffering from cervical gland tul 
tion of the cases examined by us could be ré ‘ t 
bacillus. * * * Whatever, thereiore l 
tuberculosis in adolescents and in t ‘ 
that a considerable proportion of the tube ‘ g children 1 
of bovine origin, more particular thi Ww i ects p y the 
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abdominal organs and the cervical glands. And, further, there can be 
no doubt that primary abdominal tuberculosis, as well as tuberculosis 
of the cervical glands, is commonly due to ingestion of tuberculous in- 
fective material. Judging by our feeding experiments, there would 
appear to be strong presumption that as regards most animals com- 
paratively large doses, given either singly or by frequent repetition, are 
necessary to produce by ingestion acute progressive generalized tuber- 
culosis, though we have recorded instances in which a very small dose 
administered but once has produced this result. Applying a like pre- 
sumption to man—and our observations on the monkey and the chim- 
panzee afford warrant for so doing—it may be asked in what way are 
children, members of the human family who are especially liable to ex- 
hibit acute fatal tuberculosis commencing as an abdominal affection, 
most likely to obtain a large and fatally infective dose of tubercle 
bacilli? As already indicated by us, to this question there can be but 
one answer, namely, that the evidence which we have accumulated goes 
to demonstrate that a considerable amount of the tuberculosis of child- 
hood is to be uscribed to infection with bacilli of the bovine type trans- 
mitted to the children in meals consisting largely of the milk of the 
cow.” 

Investigations, together with summaries of other cases investigated 
by different authors, have been prepared by Park and Krumwiede. 
These authors have worked up the percentage of bovine infection occur- 
ring in children who were found to be affected with tubercle, causing 
their death, or who had died from other causes, and were found post 
mortem to contain also tuberculosis lesions. ‘The authors state: “In 
our series of nonselected fatal cases under 5 years of age bovine 
infection constituted 124 per cent. We had nine cases under 6 years 
of age who were exclusively cow’s milk fed, from a foundling asylum. 
Of these, five were bovine infections. If the fatal cases in this series 
are deducted from the total cases the bovine infections comprise about 
10 per cent. In a nonselected series of fatal cases from the babies’ 
hospital 64 per cent were due to bovine infection. Where other in- 
vestigators have reported nonselected cases the percentages came close 
to these figures. On the whole, bovine infection caused somewhat less 
than 10 per cent of the total deaths in young children.” 

Stiles, in dealing with the question, reviewed some of the work of 
the observers already mentioned and urged the necessity for attention 


being directed toward the stamping out of bovine tuberculosis. He 
considered that if measures were energetically carried through the 
amount of surgical tuberculosis in children would rapidly diminish. He 


however, 
it 


that until such legislation has been in 
force for some time is the duty of the medical profession to insist 
on the boiling of all milk given to children. Prof. Von Pirquet, one 
of the greatest authorities on tuberculosis in Vienna, states that prac- 
tically all of the surgical tuberculosis which is met with in children 
in that city is due to the human bacillus. This statement would at 
first sight appear to throw doubt upon the reliability of the Edinburgh 
investigations, but when Prof. Von Pirquet assures us that the whole 
of the milk of Vienna is boiled we can quite understand why surgical 
tuberculosis in that city is never of bovine origin. 

The work above recorded affords indubitable evidence as to the infec- 
tion of children by the bovine tubercle bacillus through the alimentary 
canal, 


adds: “I maintain, 


ON MILK-BORNE EPIDEMICS 


[Page 259.] 

For the most part these ey mies have been in the nature of sore 
throats varying greatly in int@Msity. Some diphtheria epidemics have 
also occurred. In some cases the symptoms have been of an extremely 
severe type, and although the sore throat was the primary symptom 
this has been succeeded by serious secondary troubles, leading in many 
cases to death, 

Serious epidemics of sore throats, due 
occurred in America in the year 1911-12. 

Hamburger describes an epidemic in Baltimore. The milk concerned 
in the production of the epidemic all came from one dairy which col- 
lected milk from many farms. The milk had been pasteurized at the 
dairy by the flash method, i. e., just raised to 160° EF. Subsequently it 
was held at a temperature of 145° F for from 20 minutes to half an 
hour. When the dairy raised the temperature of the. pasteurization 
and the customers were advised to boil the milk, the epidemic sub- 
sided, although a few stray cases occurred, apparently by infection by 
one person to another. Investigation showed that in the few days 
preceding the outbreak of the epidemic pasteurization had been omitted. 

Capps and Miller investigated an outbreak of sore throats due to 
streptococcal infection of the milk supply. The epidemic presented 
features of considerable interest and involved about 10,000 cases, which 
is considered to be a conservative estimate. A number of deaths 
occurred as the result of the infection. The outbreak was divided into 
two parts: The first part occurred September 1, rising in intensity to 
the 25th, when it rapidly subsided. The second outbreak of cases, 
which was not so numerous, occurred on January 1 and 2, with a slight 
interruption from the 10th to the 17th of this month. The epidemic 
was worse in some parts of the city than in others, and was bad in 
the village of Batavia, which lies just outside of Chicago. ‘The source 
of infection was traced to a dairy whose pasteurizing plant was in 
Batavia. It was found that a few days before each of the outbreaks 
there had been serious defects in the pasteurization, which had been 
especially bad on December 17 and December 19. The milk appears 
to have been consumed two or three days after pasteurization and the 
incubation period to have been about four days. An interesting point 
arises in the fact that at one of the childrens’ hospitals which was sup- 
plied with milk from this dairy, the children did not suffer at all, 
although the nursing and medical staff suffered severely. Investigation 
showed that the milk supply for the children was delivered raw and 
pasteurized in the hospital before being given to the children, while 
the milk supply for the staf! was obtained direct from the dairy, where 
it was supposed to have been pasteurized and did not undergo any 
further heating. Investigation on the farms which supplied milk to 
the dairy showed that there had been an unusual number of cases both 
of mastitis in the cows and of sore throat in several of the persons on 
the farms supplying the milk to the dairy. Samples of milk supplied 
from the farms Were found to contain pus and streptococci. 

Epidemics of scarlet fever and typhoid fever have been traced to 
infection from the milk supply in a number of cases. Such infection 
usually occurs from the presence of the organisms in one of the milkers 
or in one of the inhabitants at the farm. Cases are given both by Say- 
age and Trask, and others have oceurred in recent years. Thus Meader 
reports an outbreak of 139 cases of scarlet fever and 282 cases of sore 
throat, which may have been a mild form of the disease. The source 
of the infection was traced to one of the milkers, and the large number 


to streptococci in the milk 


ee 


et 





of cases arose from the fact that the contaminated milk was mixed 
with a large volume of other milk. 

These epidemics occur in spite of all observances of apparently ade- 
quate precautions. Pathogenic streptococci have been shown above to 
occur in “ certified’? milk. Winslow, in describing the severe epidemic 
of tonsillitis which occurred in Boston, Mass., in 1911 and 1912, says: 

“J am at a loss to suggest any other precautions that could have 

been taken to guard against infection with human germs of disease 
that were not taken in this instance. Excellent regulations were drawn 
up for the exclusion of contagion, the milkers and the cattle care- 
fully inspected, the dairy was admirably arranged, and the whole 
rocess controlled by laboratory examinations under the directions of 
sacteriologists and sanitarians of the highest standing. If, in spite 
of such precautions, the milk becomes infected, any raw-milk sup- 
ly may at any time become infected; and this I believe to be the 
esson not only of this outbreak but of many that have preceded it in all 
parts of the world. It is practically impossible to exclude mild and un- 
recognized cases of disease in the process of milk production. The 
larger the supply the greater, of course, is the danger; but even a small 
supply must meet it at some time. ‘Thus, a cough over the pail, a finger 
inside the can as it is lifted, and the danger is imminent. There is, in 
my judgment, but one safeguard against such outbreaks—proper pas- 
teurization.” 


cXHinir 3. 
FIGHT FOR FOOD. 


[By Leon A. Congdon, M. 8. Extract from Milk and Its Importance to 
the Public Health, ch. 6, p. 66.] 


Outbreaks of typhoid fever, diphtheria, scarlatina, septic sore throat, 
etc., have definitely been traced to infected milk supply. In order to 
obtain disease from milk the germ of these diseases must come in con- 
tact with the milk, either by a direct or indirect route. Typhoid fever 
can never be contracted unless some of the excreta from patients having 
the disease enters our body. In a number of cases this is accomplished 
by the water supply becoming polluted by excreta from the outhouse 
or privy which drains into well or spring. The polluted water is used 
in rinsing milk utensils and hence infects the milk supply. Also some 
unscrupulous dealers who water the milk to make the supply go 
farther sometimes infect dozens of families with typhoid fever by means 
of the sometimes polluted water which they use as an adulterant, to say 
nothing of the robbing of the milk of its food value. 

oe pag nat and scarlatina are sometimes contracted through milk 
supply by the direct route—by means of persons having the disease. 
There is such a thing as a healthy disease carrier, especially in these 
two diseases mentioned. The person having diphtheria germs in his 
throat may be immune to the disease himself, but coughing or sneezing 
err the diphtheria germ into the milk, and it grows with great 
rap y. 

The ulcerated udder of a cow infected scores of persons with septic 
sore throat in a certain New York State town. The septic sore-throat 
epidemic was centered along the route of a certain dairyman. The 
sanitarian’ went to the dairy and by examining the milk from each 
cow finally found the cow with the ulcerated udder. After eliminating 
this cow and sterilizing all utensils, the epidemic of septic sore throat 
ceased to spread. 

There is the lurking danger of contracting tuberculosis through milk 
that is supplied by a tubercular herd of cows—especially is this true 
in regard to such infected milk being supplied to babies. 

* * * * * * * 

There should be no sediment in milk supplied to the consumer. It is 
a menace to health to find sediment or dirt in milk, since such may bring 
with it countless numbers of undesirable germs or other organisms. 
I have seen specimens of the stratnings of pint samples of milk which 
were nearly as black as tar. Other pint samples of milk strainings 
showed the presence of all kinds of matter foreign to milk, such as 
human hair, sand, yarn, flies, manure, alfalfa, and other feeding stuffs, 
pieces of metal from the cans or utensils, cow's hair, dirt, and in some 
cases pieces of gravel. This indicates careless handling of the milk, 
and we do not want to trust our health to anyene who handles milk in 
such a manner, since milk may be prone to undesirable organisms that 
may upset our health. 


EXHIBIT 4, 
{Annual Report of the Bureau of Animal Industry for 1916, p. 6.] 
THE TUBERCULOSIS PROBLEM, 

A practicable and effective method of eradicating tuberculosis of 
live stock is greatly to be desired. This is a problem to which the 
bureau has given much study. The protection of human health against 
tuberculosis from animal sources may be reasonably assured by the 
pasteurization of milk and the inspection of meats. But there remains 
the economic problem of eliminating the heavy and increasing losses 
due to the insidious spread of this disease among farm animals, 

Cattle and hogs are the most susceptible species and the only ones 
that need to be considered. There is abundant evidence of the wide 
prevalence of tuberculosis among these animals. Statistics of tuber- 
culin testing indicate that on an average over 10 per cent of the dairy 
cattle in the United States are affected with tuberculosis, and in the 
Federal meat inspection 24 per cent of the beef cattle and 9 per cent 
of the hogs inspected during the past fiscal year were found to be 
so affected. The annual losses directly caused by this disease are 
estimated at $25,000,000. In the face of growing demands and higher 
prices for food products the Nation can not afford to ignore indefinitely 
such an enormous leakage in its meat and milk supplies. 

The most practicable avenues of approach to the problem of tuber- 
culosis eradication seems to be through the pure-bred herds of breedin 
cattle and the feeding of hogs. This means simply the application o 
the old principle of purifying the stream at its source. Many herds of 
fine » ped soued eattle have harbored tuberculosis, and many a stock 
raiser wishing to improve his stock has instead brought disaster to 
himself by the introduction of tuberculous pure-bred animals into his 
herd. 

Flogs, because of the early age at which they are slaughtered, do 
not propagate the disease among their own kind to any appreciable 
extent, but acquire it from cattle either by drinking infected milk or 
by following cattle in the feed lot and feeding upon the undigested 
grain in the droppings. Raw skim milk returned from creameries to 
patrons and fed to pigs is a prolific source of the disease in swine. The 
milk from many herds is mixed at the creamery, and if even one lot 
has the germs of tuberculosis in it the entire quantity may become 
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iifected. The remedy for this is simple—merely to pasteurize all the | Concerning the infecti 















skim milk before allowing it to leave the creamery. This should be 
required by law. 

The elimination of tuberculosis from the pure-bred herds should be 
accomplished gradually by utilizing the tuberculin test in conjunction 
with other appropriate measures. In any event the cooperation of the 
Federal and State Governments and individual breeders will be neces 
sary. One of the first steps should be to spread among the people con 
cerned a knowledge of the facts as to the nature of tuberculosi how 
it is spread, and how it may be prevented. 

EXHIBIT 5. 
[Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Sept. 15, 1916, 
Va 26.) 
EXPERIMENTAL CREAMERY AT GROVE CITY, PA 

The efficiency of pasteurizatic rom a bacteriological standpoint wa 
tested and found to vary in per cent of bacteria destroyed from 1.94 
to 99.99 

EXHIDIT 6. 
[Db of Catt Department of Agricultu 1916. P £08.] 
TUBERCUI I 

Figures available in tl United States do not cover a sufficient area 
of our territory to allow us to make a reliable estimate of the extent 
of tuberculosis with milch cows. There is little doubt, however, but 
that the disease has been increasing both with dairy cattle and hogs, 
rom review by Russell and Hastings, of the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Iixperiment Station, of tests of cattle for tuberculosis which have been 
made in the United States the following summary is presented: 

Statistics of tests for tuberculosis in the United States. 
t 
r Per cent 
Stat Luber 
culous. 
4 ‘ = é sn } nian 
Vermont...<<<s«. said Bale sstud Gaal e Gkawe ents eee sie 60, 009 2, 390 3.9 
DRRRRNUAUNG = oct. ort banancgkessdamhanemieedt. . aren 12, 443 50.0 
Massachusetts, entire herds .............. ce cccceeese 4,093 1,080 | 26. 4 
I oi oenald aad ad etna ad Wand baomaied 6,300 q 14.2 
PSG Eins he pce mamhonsiaek onawdwewamans 947 66 | 6.9 
Se ERA EMIC cows choot tu nkwwidny «ed sens mrnemamal 1, 200 163 | 18. 4 
PRUNE giiasis ass cdledethewuced (acadededes 00s | 34, 000 4,800 | 14.1 
DIE ais Picennasncniana vn dae sadonensnnakdacets DU ixacccnades | 21.4 
OO TEE AL ONES ATES ra ee : 12.0 
I Eis a ina clathi a dion a/c ins aoa a dae wean aaa 3, 655 60 15. 32 
PR haty niet tenses tenns apicdsnede dhucupdeesaddiannnsersanines ccdva<s 13.0 
PE inicdnbicecdecetcn tenRanxsckhitassmdentens X | eee : Ll. 1 
Sa ndbdintubendncumentuvcnemusied earchicne te chachebenest 873 122 13.8 
Wisconsin: 
I-xperiment station tests— 
TEED ic. icon tanacmracaes eoccece 233 115 35. 6 
PEON CIE irs cc cuwacnincesddenan 935 4 | 9.0 
State veterinarian’s tests | 
RIE RNIN 2. 254 a5 heccebacne sasensneré £88 191 | 02.5 
Tests of local veterinarians under State veteri- 
narian of cattle intended for shipment to 
States requiring tuberculin certificate ......... 3, 421 76 | 2.2 


| 


Reports of tuberculin tests made on 400,000 cattle in the United 
States during the years 1893 to 1908 by Federal, State, and other 
officers, with tuberculin prepared by the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
show 37,008 reactions, or 9.25 per cent. These were mostly dairy 
cattle, and in some cases herds were suspected of being diseased. 

All cattle in the District of Columbia, numbering 1,701, were tested 
with tuberculin in 1909-10, and 18.87 — cent reacted. In 1909-11 
herds in Maryland and Virginia, supplying milk to the District of 
Columbia, were tested, with 19.03 and 15.38 per cent of reactions, re- 
spectively, among 4.501 cattle. 

The beef cattie of the United States show a much smaller proportion 
of the disease than dairy cattle, though the percentage of cattle found 
tuberculous in the Government meat-inspection service has increased 


considerably in recent years. This increase is due partly, but not 
wholly, to more stringent inspection. Of 7,781,030 adult cattle 
slaughtered under [Federal inspection during the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1911, 76,448 were found tuberculous, a percentage of 0.98. 

It has been observed that tuberculosis increases in frequency with 
the age of the animals. If we take as the unit of comparison the num- 
ber of cases of animals of a year and under affected with tuberculosis, 
animals from 1 to 3 years old furnish 10 times; those 3 to 6 years old, 
30 times; and those more than 6 years old, 40 times the number of 
cases, 

From the statistics above referred to, and other data, it appears 
that in the more densely populated areas of Europe and America from 
5 to 50 per cent of the dairy cattle are more or less affected with 
tuberculosis, while the proportion of beef cattle affected is distinctly 
less, ranging from 0.14 to 30 per cent. This difference is due to a 
number of causes. Beef cattle average younger when slaughtered. 
They are not so frequently stabled, and are for that reason less liable 
to infection, and as the males constitute a large proportion of this 
class of animals the affect of milk secretion in lowering the vital 
forces is not so apparent. In the United States it has been estimated 
that about 10 per cent of the dairy cattle are tuberculous, while only 
about 2 per cent of the beef cattle are so infected. 


EXHIBIT 7, 
[Diseases of Cattle, Department of Agriculture, 1916, p. 428.] 
TUBERCULOSIS, 

The increasing amount of evidence pointing to the identity of human 
and animal tuberculosis, combined with the extraordinary mortality 
of human beings from this disease, often amounting to 10 to 14 per 
cent, has raised the question in all civilized countries as to how far 
animal, and especially bovine, tuberculosis is to blame for this high 
mortality. The medical and veterinary professions have approached 


this problem with equal zeal, and much has come to light within recent 
years which enables us to come to some conclusion. 
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all milk from tuberculous animals. We now that ie iik of tu 
culous cattle may or may not contain tubercle bacilli when the udder 
is apparently free from disease; but we have no rapid method 
termining whether in any given case the milk contains tubercle ba 
or not. Moreover, the bacilli may be absent at one ti ind presel 
at another in milk from the same cow. When we consider, therefore 
the extent of tuberculosis and the hidden chara r of ti) disea i 
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EXHIBIT 8. 
[Diseases of Cattle, Department of Agricultu 1916, p. 430.] 
TUBERCULOSIS, 

Recently there has been much discussion of tl] question as to 
whether human and ani 1 tuberculosis are identical diseases ane 
to the possibility of the tuberculosis of animals ing transmitted to 
man or that of man being transmit to animals. 

The fact that tuberculous material from human subjects often 
failed to produce serious disease in cattle was observed by a number 
of the earlier investigators who experimented with such virus. It 
was the experiments and comparative studies of Theobald Smith 


however, which attracted special attention to the difference in virulence 


shown by tubercle bacilli from human and bovine sources when in 
oculated upon cattle. Smith mentioned also certain morphological 
and cultural difference in bacilli from these two sources, and in the 
location and histology of the lesions in cattle produced by such 
bacilli. He did not conclude, however, that bovine bacilli could not 
produce in the human subject, but said: 

“Tt seems to me that, accepting the clinical evidence on hand, 
bovine tuberculosis may be transmitted to children when the body is 
overpowered by large numbers of bacilli, as in udder tuberculosis, or 


when certain unknown favorable conditions exist.” 
A considerable number of investigators, including Chauveau, Vagedes, 


Ravenel, De Schweinitz, Mohler, De Jong Delepine Orth, Stenstrom, 
Fibiger and Jensen, Max Wolff, Nocard, Arloing, Behring, Dean and 
Todd, Hajgnilton and Young, the German tuberculosis commission, and 
Theobald Smith, have found tubercle bacilli in the bodies of human 
beings who died of tuberculosis which proved to have about the same 
virulence for cattle as had the bacilli from bovine animals affected by 


the disease. 

In order to throw some light, if possible, upon the morphoiogical con- 
stancy of the different types of tubercle bacilli Mohler has made com 
parative studies of bacilli from various sources, and which had been 
passed through various species of animals, by making the cultures upon 
dog serum after the method described by Theobald Smith. Some impor- 


tant results have been obtained. One culture of human bacilli which 
had morphological and cultural peculiarities similar to those of the 


bovine bacillus, and which produced only local lesions in cattle, was 
passed through a series of five cats. It was then found to be com 


pletely changed in its morphological character, the rods being elongated, 
slender, more or less beaded, and entirely of the human type. Far from 
decreasing in virulence, however, as might be expected from its morpho 
logical appearance, this bacillus had so increased in its pathogenic actiy 
ity that it produced generalized tuberculosis in a cow. This cow was 
inoculated subcutaneously in front of each shoulder with 2 cubic centi- 
meters of a salt-solution emulsion of the tuberculosis omentum of the last 


cat of the series. The cow rapidly lost flesh, had a temperature of 
104° F., with the point of inoculation and adjacent glands greatly 
swollen. The autopsy revealed generalized tuberculosis, involving the 


lungs, mediastinal glands, spleen, liver, and kidneys. Tubercle bacilli of 
the bovine type obtained from the mesenteric glands of a sheep, hog, and 
cow were similarly transformed in the morphological appearance after 
being passed through a series of cats and recovered on dog serum. 
These bacilli also increased in virulence, as the last cat in the series 
invariably succumbed in a shorter time than the first of the series. 

These experiments and observations indicate that the types of tubercle 
bacilli are very inconstant, and that under suitable conditions they 
readily change both in morphology and in virulence. A similar con 
clusion was reached by other investigators working with the avian and 
piscine types of tubercle bacilli several years ago, and was reasonably 
to have been expected with the human and bovine types. 

It must be plain to all, from these recent developments, that too 
much has been made of the slight differences in cultural characteristics, 
in morphology, and in virulence which have been observed in some cases 
in comparing the human and the bovine bacilli. The observations were 
interesting and it was important that they be followed up «ntil their 
significance was made entirely clear, but it was an almost unpardonable 
error, from a sanitary point of view, to promulgate sweeping generaliza 
tions calculated to arrest and abolish important measures for prevent 
ing human tuberculosis before the soundness of these generalizations 
had been established by a thorough course of experimentation. 

When Koch said in the British Congress on Tuberculosis that he 
should estimate the extent of infection by the milk and flesh of tuber- 
culous cattle and the butter made of their milk as hardly greater than 
that of hereditary transmission, and that he therefore did not deem 
it advisable to take any measures against it, he went far beyond what 
was justified Ly any experiments or observations which he reported 








and be did a great deal of harm, which will be manifested for years 
to come to those who endeavor to guard the human race from the 
danger of animal tuberculosis. The researches which have been alluded 
to make these dangers more definite and certain than they have ap- 
yp dl fore, and Sanitarians should therefore most earnestly en- 
‘ or to counteract the erroneous and harmful impression which was 
} y KXoch’s address at London and his subsequent address at 
the International Conference on Tuberculosis at Berlin. 


EXHIBIT 9. 

[ Butter, Cheese, and Egg Journal, Aug. 23, 1916, p. 1. Editorial.] 

To hear some dairy officials talk, and such talk was quite prevalent 

the butter-makers’ convention at Mason City, Iowa, last March, 
some people might think that the creamery business was conducted 
iflong the most scientific and sanitary lines. We heard a statement made 
that poor cream has always been received at the creameries, is poor at 
the present time, and perhaps always will be poor. What a great satis- 
faction this must be to some people to assume that there is nothing 
wrong; that these conditions exist, and simply because they exist there 
is no need of any effort to correct them. Such a policy is patting 
oneself on the back and trying to make others believe something that 
isn't trne, 

We are living in an age when specializing is of the greatest im- 
portance. Men along all walks of life are becoming more proficient 
n doing things. They learn to do things better than was done in 
the past, and those who are content to sit in their easy-chairs and 

sume that everything is all right are reactionists, back numbers, and 
should be relegated to the rear of the procession of dairy progress so 
they will not stand in the way and stop others from going ahead, but 
tive them a chance to drop by the the roadside and sink into oblivion, 


If anyone can muster courage enough to tell the public that condi- 
tiens are all right they either have an ulterior motive in view, are 


entirely Incompetent, or are deliberately falsifying. To convince anyone 
of the conditions it was only necessary to make a brief trip through 
any part of the Central States during the hot spell where cream is 
being shipped any distance and see the condition of the cream, which 
wi in the most deplorable and revolting condition imaginable, and 
we wonder if it would not be advisable to put some of those who con- 


tem! that conditions are all right upon a diet of the cream such as 
has been transported and used in the manufacture of butter for the 
past month or six weeks. Such a procedure might possibly teach some 


people something about sanitation and the quality of cream as it 
should be for making into an article of butter for human consumption. 

When some one has the courage to bring out the true facts for the 
purpose of improving conditions, there are those who have the audacity, 
for the purpose of covering up their own sins, to cry out in favor of 
oleomargarine. In fact it has become quite popular among certain 
asses to use that phrase as a leverage te prevent the real facts from 
becoming known. But such tactics are going te fall and decency must 
be injected, cleanliness must prevail; quality will be sufficient to turn 
the seale of popular sentiment, and if anyone is imbecile enough to 
believe that they can get away with some of the conditions that prevail 
at the present time they will be awakened with a very severe jolt some 
day, and perhaps weuld have been awakened before this if it had not 
been for the European war, which shut from the United States mil- 
lions of pounds of butter which was being arranged for to be shipped 
to our shores. This is especially true since the production in the United 
States has increased to a point of possibly its greatest consumption 
per capita of present quality butter, but if all of the butter was first 
class and produced under conditions such as prevailed in the local and 
cooperative creameries 10 or 15 years ago, when all of the product 
received at the creameries had to be in a sweet and clean condition, 
then. it could be reasonably expected that the consumption would be 
creatly inereased, as there is an opportunity for much greater consump- 
tion than at the present time, as good butter can not be replaced by 
substitutes of any character. No substitute made from vegetable or 
animal products will ever take the place of good butter, but they will 
take the place of a large amount of butter that is monufactured at the 
present time if the consuming public knows the facts, and they are 
fast learning the facts since civie leagues and others have sent persons 
throughout the United States for the purpose of inspecting the condi- 
tions under which butter is being made, and the members of such 
organizations are advised through their officials of the conditions re- 
gardless of what effort is made to cover up the insanitary conditions. 
‘There has been a tendency on the part of some officials employed by the 
States to accept the present conditions and have even gone so far as to 
advise how cream which is in a bad condition may be doctored so it can 
be made into butter which at least looks good to the eye. But fortu- 
nately for the dairy industry there are only a few of this class and most 
of the officials stand for decency which Its productive of high quality, 
and which will build up the dairy industry of the United States on a 
irm foundation which can not be rocked or torn down by greedy corpo- 
rations which have only as their object the lining of their own pockets. 

It is about time that the creamery men make a general survey and 


learn who their friends are, as some of them are wolves garbed in 
heep's clothing, but the time will come when the mask will be torn 
off and their true character will be revealed. There perhaps may be 


three lists made: One of the staunch friends of the dairymen, who are 
not afraid to speak the truth and who are not afraid of their little 
Jobs and will not stoop to some of the things that have been done; they 
may always be counted upon as the friends of the dairy interests. 
second list would be made up of the neutral and the indifferent. Some 
who are afraid to say their soul is their own, fearing that they would 
their positions. They are under a club, and they know it, and 
there are others who have joined the ranks of those who are willing to 
dope cream and manipulate it in any way possible to deceive the public. 
‘They only have their own interests fn view. If the creamery men would 
make a careful analysis, those engaged in the dairy work, either offi- 
cially, independently, or connected with some concern, it would not be 
dificult to pick out the names that would be plaeed on the different 
lists, 


Let the readers make up their own lists. 


lose 


ExHibir 10. 


{Hoard’s Dairyman, Noy. 24, 1916, p. 619. Address of H. L. Russell, 
dean of the Wisconsin College of Agriculture. } 


BANKERS’ OPPORTUNITY TO HELP ERADICATE TUBERCULOSIS, 


At the present time the amount of tuberculosis in upper Wisconsin is 
comparatively small, as is shown by data secured through the courtesy 
ef Commissioner Norgord, of the Department of Agriculture, 
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These facts speak for themselves. Upper Wisconsin is now relatively 
free from this disease. ‘To keep this virgin section of the State in this 
condition would mean much to the dairy interests of the future. For 
just so sure as the matter is neglected and the “let-alone” policy is 
allowed to prevail, the scourge of tuberculosis will continue to spread 
through this new section as fast as breeding stock is brought in from 
more infested regions. In 1906 to 1908, 16,400 head of cattle were tested 
in this new dairy region in central and western parts of the State. 
Then only 2.4 per cent of reaction were found. Now it has more than 
doubled. Very little of the disease is to be found in the common native 
stock, but numerous cases are coming to light at frequent intervals 
which indicate that the seeds of disease are being steadily sown through 
purchase of affected animals. In the laudable effort to improve the 
quality of stock by the introduction of new blood the seeds of disease 
are being steadily sown. ‘Tests made by the various county agricultural 
representatives who are at work in most of the northern counties show 
that where reactors are found very frequently they have been purchased. 
Tuberculin tests reported to State board of agriculture for 1914 and 1915, 








5 ; | Per- 
Number | Number | 5... 
tests. | reactors. | pr ref 
| 
| Per cent. 
Old dairy section (27 southern and eastern counties). . 48, 236 4, 306 9.0 
Relatively new dairy section (29 central and western 
Cite: 4 650s 006 as 5 hk seep eae 15, 167 746 4.9 
Relatively undeveloped section (15 northern 
iis sta eager sesnsheteci ici hans cae eer ae 6, 677 188 2.9 








Exuisir 11. 
{Hoard’s Dairyman, Noy. 24, 1916, p. 630, editorial.] 
A TUBERCULIN-TEST LAW. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found an article by H. L. Russell, dean 
of the Wisconsin College of Agriculture, giving the sales of dairy cattle 
made in Wisconsin in 1914 and which were shipped to other States and 
foreign countries, and the relation of tuberculosis to the live-stock inter- 
ests of Wisconsin. What is said pertaining to the importance of 
eradicating tuberculosis from the dairy herds of Wisconsin applies with 
equal force to all sections of the country. 

Several States have made provisions for assisting their live-stock 
men in eradicating tuberculosis from their herds, but little headway 
has been made. Failure to accomplish as much as was anticipated 
when the several States passed tuberculin-test laws has been due to 
several reasons. First, too many owncrs of cattle have not realized 
the importance of eradicating tuberculosis from their herds and have 
also lacked faith in the tuberculin test. Second, most States have 
failed in their work because their organizations for applying tite 
tuberculin test and handling diseased herds have been inadequate, and 
as a result they have been unable to carry out their plans systematically 
and to direct and advise the farmers fully regarding their part in such 
an undertaking. The States have, in many instances, done the best 
they could, but that has been far from reaching up to what the situation 
demands. Third, the State and Federal Governments have failed to 
compensate sufficiently the owners of cattle condemned as tubercular. 
It is true that no live-stock man can afford to harbor tuberculosis in 
his herd, and it is of more importance to him that his herd be free from 
tuberculosis than anyone else’s; but notwithstanding this, the general 
public is also benefited. In view of this larger compensation should be 
allowed for condemned animals than is provided under the present laws. 

The Federal Government should give the same kind of assistance to 
the States in helping them eradicate tuberculosis as it does when cattle 
are slaughtered with foot-and-mouth disease. Legislation will be nec es- 
sary to bring this about. Further, the State laws must be revised and 
made uniform. ‘The right procedure to eradicate tuberculosis from one 
State is the right precedure for all States. Concerted and uniform 
action would bring a cooperation between State and Federal Govern- 
ments and the live-stock interests that has never been enjoyed to the 
degree necessary to bring the results so highly desirable. 

We can hear some say that this method will be too expensive and that 
it is impossible to eradicate tuberculosis. Let us sec. The Government 
estimates, and upon very good data, that this country for the past 30 
years has sustained a loss of $25,000,000 annually as a direct loss from 
tuberculosis, or a grand total of $750,000,000. The question isn’t can 
we afford to eradicate tuberculosis, but rather can we afford to keep it. 
The outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, which some thought would ruin 
the cattle industry, cost less than $10,000,000 to eradicate. The farmer 
could see the effects of foot-and-mouth disease, and therefore could 
comprehend what it meant to him. Tuberculosis is an insidious disease 
and claims two and one-half times the losses each year than the heaviest 
loss ever made by foot-and-mouth disease. Who sustains the lose from 
tuberculosis? The entire population ; but the farmer bears the largest 
toll. 

What encouragement have we that tuberculosis can be stamped out? 
Innumerable examples may be cited, but we will mention only whut has 
been accomplished in Minnesota through the cooperation of that State 
with its breeders of pure-bred cattle. For nearly 20 years the live- 
stock sanitary board has been working systematically and cooperatively 
with the breeders of pure-bred cattle in eradicating tuberculosis from 
their herds. The number of reactions in recent years has been less than 
1 per cent, and 95 per cent of the pure-bred herds have no tuberculosis, 
What Minnesota has done other States can do, and it behooves them 
to do it. 

OXHIBIT 22. 
{The American Food Journal, Nov., 1916, p. 548.] 
BUTTER MAKERS BRGIN TO SEF LIGHT. 

For years the American Food Journal has advocated the pasteuriza- 
tion of cream used in the manufacture of creamery butter as a just 
and necessary protection against the germs of tuberculosis from in- 
tected cows. That advocacy has made enemies of many creamery men, 
who were unable to read the signs of modern progress, and even of 
dairy and food commissioners, who thought they were befriending the 
butter men by opposing a reform which entailed some expense and 
greater care. F . : iet 

In spite of enmity and opposition, this journal continued its fight 
for pasteurfzation, and the greatest pressure from organized interests 
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never caused it to weaken in its efforts for “a healthful product, which 
means a pasteurized product.” It has spoken its mind when shifty 
methods in conventions have stifled a full and free discussion of the 
subject. It has spared no official of State authority or of local organi- 
zation when that official attempted to bar the adoption of this much 
needed regulation. It has fought earnestly, consistently, and fairly 
for this movement to guard the health of the public, because it be- 
lieved the cause was important and vital, 

Many have believed that these efforts were futile, but they took 
counsel of their hope rather than of their reason. A strong public 
sentiment in favor of the reform has been created and that sentiment 
is rapidly crystallizing in action. Publications that represent the 
creamery interests and the butter trade were antagonistic without ex- 
ception in the beginning. 


Butter is a part of every meal served at every table. 
uct is more widely distributed and more generally consumed. Should 
it carry disease germs—and it is a perfect germ carrier—-no home can 
be guarded against the danger of infection. That danger is recognized 
and feared, and the result is a check on butter consumption. Were ali 
creamery butter made of pasteurized cream not only would the public 





health be safeguarded but the consumption of butter would increase | 


and the markets operate under more favorable conditions. 

The time is coming when pasteurization will be required by law. 
Progressive journals in the butter trade realize that the battle has gone 
against them, and they are accepting the inevitable. 

From the Creamery Journal, of Waterloo, Iowa, issued under date of 
October 15, 1916, the following editorial utterance, headed ‘‘ Pasteuri- 
zation to come,” is presented as additional evidence that the creamery 
men are seeing the light: 

“Although the resolution putting the members of the Iowa State 
Dairy Association on record as favoring compulsory pasteurization of 
dairy products received little or no attention at the time, even by those 
in attendance at the mecting, it is something which is deserving of 
serious thought on the part of all concerned. 

“ Pasteurization is sure to come sooner or later, and it is well for 
the creamery men to prepare themselves for it; but it is doubtful, even 
in those States where associations have put themselves on record, as 
has the Iowa association, whether all the members really appreciate 
the importance of the movement. They do not secm to realize that 
should their action result in the passage of a State law to that effect 
they will be forced to pasteurize or suffer a penalty just as much as 
though they were caught with high moisture. 

*““No State dairy commissioner wishes to stand in favor of a law of 
this kind while a large number of the creameries are still unprepared 
for it, but this is just what is liable to happen. 
record as being favorable to such a Jaw, the law is passed, and then 
seme of the very men who voted in favor of the measure cry out that 
they are not prepared to comply with such a law. 

“Let the creamery men give this question serious thought. Pas- 
teurization is certain to come, and it would be better for the creameries 
te start it of their own volition; but if they do not start before such a 
law is passed, let them at least give the subject their serious consider- 
ation. More important still, if they have anything to say upon the 
subject, now is the time to do it, either through the creamery papers 
or their State dairy commissioners. The creamery man who cries out 
against such a law after it is passed will be liable to rereive little 
consideration.” 

And all this in spite of the fact that a year age or a little more a 
resolution favoring pasteurization was voted down in a convention of 
Wisconsin butter makers. In spite of the fact that butter interests were 
able to smother a pasteurization resolution offered before the recent 
convention of dairy and food officials in Detroit, the question can not 
be killed or longer ignered. “ Pasteurization is certain to come.” 


Consumers “are insisting more strongly each year on having a health- | 


ful product, which means a pasteurized product.” 

The battle is nearly over, and the American Food Journal plumes 
itself on the part it has taken in the conflict. It led the forces which 
will soon celebrate a great victory for health. 


ExuHiBir 13. 
[The American Food Journal, November, 1916, p. 552.] 
TUBERCLE BACILLI IN BUTTER. 

Dr. Charles F. Whitney, of the Vermont State laboratory. writes 
as follows in the September, 1916, issue of the quarterly bulletin of 
the Vermont State Board of Health: 

The bacillus which causes tuberculosis when present in milk wil 
rise with the cream and settle with the sediment, so that, whether 
cream is obtained by gravity or separator methods, the skim milk will 
contain relatively few of the germs, most of them being carried by the 
small fat globules into the cream or be found in the sediment. So long 
as this is true we would expect to find tubercle bacilli in butter, and 
the large amount of investigation along this line shows this to be 
correct. Different workers have found them in various percentages of 
butter examined up to as high as 20 per cent. Salt is the only ingre- 
dient that has any germicidal effect, and this is quite weak, so that 


Now it seems remarkably curious that they | 
could not see the movement was really in the interest of the industry. | 
No food prod- | 








The creameries go on | 





butter that has been kept over three months will still contain living | 


tubercle bacilli. Sunlight quickly kills the bacteria, and drying de- 


stroys them in time, but we find the very opposite environment to hold | 


in butter. 
except age and the slight effect that salt may have. 


We have therefore in butter nothing to destroy the germs | 


While there is no doubt concerning the cause of tuberculosis, there is | 


still a question concerning the route by which the organism enters 
-_ body and how long it may remain there before evident disease be- 
gins. 
losis and the great amount of suffering during the slow progress while 
the victim is wasting away, make it the most terrible of all diseases, 
and nothing should be allowed to continue which by any possibility 
muy, be a cause. The theory that the germs which are inhaled and, 
entering the lungs with the air, are always the cause, has to a large 
extent given way to the theory that the disease is produced by the 
germs entering the intestinal tract and from there infecting the glands 
in the neighborhood, causing glandular tuberculosis, or, passing on 
through the fluids of the body, lodge in some other focus, ready, when 
the person becomes run down from some cause, to break out into an 
active process, which in the majority of cases is tuberculosis of the 
lungs. Or if the person is strong the focus begun will be destroyed, 
leaving only a bit of scar tissue. If the latter theory is correct, and 
many believe it to be, we must blame only ourselves if we daily ingest a 
food known to contain the living virulent germs of tuberculosis. 

The people of the country, as we all know, are at the present time 
very much aroused over the conditions existing in dairy products. 
This has been directed largely to the milk problem, but of late they 


The large number of deaths which occur annually from tubercn- | 
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are insisting that butter come from pure, clean, and safe milk. If the 
dairymen do not see the handwriting on the wall and act accordingly 
before long, certain demands are bound to be made which it will be 
bard to carry out if not prepared. 


ExHIBIT 14. 
[From New York Herald of Sept. 12, 1916, p. 6.] 
PASTEURIZED MILK SAVES BABIES 

Nathan Straus, who for 25 years has been supplying pasteurized 
milk to babies, yesterday sent this letter to Surg. Gen. Rupert Biue 

“Having been engaged for the last 25 years in trying to save the 
lives of babies, I am deeply interested in the efforts that you and your 
associates are making to end the peril of infantile paralysis. 

“T can show you 2,500 babies in New York City, scattered through 
various tenement @istricts, but constituting a class by themselves by 
reason of one circumstance in their lives. I can show you that every 
one of these 2,500 babies has escaped the plague of infantile paralysis 
which seized over 8,000 victims in this city. 

“These 2,500 babies are daily supplied with pasteurized milk from 
my infant milk depots. Their condition is in no way different from 
other babies in this city, except that they receive milk that has been 
made safe food by killing the germs likely to be found in raw mill 

“Proper pasteurization of milk has been proven to prevent tubercu 











losis, typhoid and scarlet fevers, diphtheria, septic sore throat, and 

summer complaints of children. Does it not seem from my experience 

in this plague that it also prevents infantile paralysis? 
“T submit this to you and to your associaton, inviting your exan 

nation of the records of my 18 infant milk depots, hoping that you 

will find in the freedom of the ‘Straus babies’ from infantile paral) 

a demonstration of the utility of this method of preventing this terri 


fying plague.” 


{From the Washington Post, Oct. 16, 1916, p. 1.] 

FinpDs PARALYSIS GBRM—BALTIMORE SCIENTIST SAYs IT 18S -INTRO 
DUCED IN Raw Foorps—No CONTAGION BY CoNTACT—DREADED POLIO 
MYELITIS, OR INFANTILE PARALYSIS, GIVEN TO BABIES IN MILK AND 
Water, Tro OTHERS IN UNCOOKED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES—-RAbPI1 
WAS INFECTED. 

BALTIMORE, October 15, 1916. 

A rabbit used in the pathological department of Johns Hopkins Hos 
ital to determine the method of transmission of the infantile para 
ysis germ has developed: the disease, it was announced to-night 

Dr. Montrose T. Burrows, of the hospital, who discovered that the 
germ is taken into the system by the mouth, in milk and water, said 
that the experiment with the rabbit means another important advance 
toward solving the whole problem of poliomyeliti 

One of the legs of the rabbit has become paralyzed. 

rmY if ON MONK 

next attempted through two monkey: 

spread of infantile para 

Johns HUopkis 


Transmission will be 

The mystery surrounding the cause of the 
lysis has been solved, according to an official of 
Hospital. 

Extensive research conducted by Mr. Burrows, pathologist of the 
hospital, has resulted in discovery of the infantile paralysis germ, 
the existence of which was established nine years ago by Dr. Simon 
Flexner, of the Rockefeller Institute. 

PRESENT IN RAW FOODS 

Present always in every case of the disease a germ has been found 
in the big intestine, showing that the disease is spread by some raw 
food. That that food is milk or water is established by the fact that 
babies whose only diet has been milk or water died of the disease 
Dr. Burrows and his assistants, under the direction of Prof. William 


| H. Welch, have been making autopsies upon every victim of the disease 


since July. They have conducted a careful microscopic search 

Of the diseased organs it has been found that the germs occur only 
in the colon. The investigations prove that 100 per cent are infected 
in this big institute. Since it is only possible for the germ to enter 
the big intestine by way of the mouth, food and drink must be the 


} carrier. 


RAISE QUARANTINE 

The investigators are so certain that this is true and that there is 
no other way for the disense to be contracted that they suggest that 
the quarantine be raised against personal contact and that all raw 
foods, such as milk, water, fruits, etc., be sterilized, boiled, or cooked 
before being given to children or others. 

The investigators find that house flies and other insects undoubtedly 
help to spread the germ from one food to another. This discovery is 
the first one that has been given out officially by Johns Hopkins !! 
pital before it has been published in a recognized medical journa! 

The spread of the disease is so much like that of typhoid fev and 
its method of communication that the investigators are sure they have 
hit upon a way to make an antipoliomyelitis vaccine like the anti 
typhoid vaccine that stamped out typhoid in the United States Army, 

Exripir 15 

[Butter, Cheese, and Egg Journal, Sept. 15, 1916, p. 2, editorial.] 

While visiting the principal butter markets in the East recently it 
was found that the practice of tasting butter by biting into the plug 
of butter on the trier still prevails. However, a considerable number ot 
the butter buyers have stopped that practice cntirely and do not permit 
it to be used in their place of business. 

One can imagine the impression a consumer would get of butt 
cut from a tub in which he happened to get that portion of the plug 
from which a piece had been bitten and upon which the teeth marks 
of the man who tasted the butter remained. Such a condition is pos 
sible during the winter months when the butter is ha r ta 
from cold storage which is sti!l hard 

The United States Department of Agriculiure, six or seven £0, 
put a rule into effect which prohibited men in the Government I 
to bite into the butter while tasting it; they were instructed to break 
a piece off of the plug on the trier, and so far as we know that rule 
still holds good, and the butter dealers and official inspectors should 
see to it that the old practice is stopped 


ra or 


Exuinrr 16 
{Chicago Dairy Produce, Oct. 24, 1916, p. 12.] 
INSANITARY SAMPLING, 


Samuel K. Cohen, a local merchant, in a letter addressed to the 
Produce Review, calls the trade's attention to the present method of 
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testing and sampling butter, which is so antiquated, so insanitary, 
and therefore so ultra important that we reprint the letter, as follows: 

“It has often been a cause of wonder to me why in the efforts for 
reform in the dairy industry made during the past 10 years some 
notoriety seeker in connection therewith, or some well-meaning advocate, 
did net focus attention on the present insanitary method of sampling 
butter, All the while, too, the necessity for improvement has been more 
than apparent to me. Why is no change made? Because it is easier 
not to change, once a custom becomes rooted, in whatever fleld of human 
endeavor it may be. 

‘Some years ago, when a lad in the West learning the business, I 
can remember well that the aptitude of a young man for butter inspec- 
tion—-and for that matter the capability of a veteran—was gauged by 
the alacrity (or lack of it) with which he would ‘take a bite into the 
trier.’ And because this method has been handed down from generation 
to generation is absolutely no argument in favor of its continuance. 
As a matter of fact, the argument against its continuance is incontro- 
vertible. The reasons advanced haying been published so recently in 
your journal it is not my purpose now to repeat them. Progress in 
sanitation in recent years has compelled people to change many of their 
former views, and so, with respect to this feature of the dairy industry 
now under discussion, it is high time for a change. 

‘Reforms from within are always better than reforms from without. 
The dairy industry has now learned—better perhaps than any other— 
that failure to correct an evil by voluntary inclination only invites legal 
compulsion.” 


EXHIBIT 17. 


[New York Produ Review and American Creamery, Sept. 20, 1916, 
p. 822. Editorial.) 
SHOULD BE STOPPED, 

We notice that one of the western creamery papers has taken up the 
question of insanitary methods of sampling butter prevalent on many 
of our wholesale markets. ‘The need of some reform in this matter of 
sampling is one which the Review has called attention to a number of 
times in the past. We have emphasized the dangers of the present 
system of promiscuously biting into the sample and rubbing the nose 


along the outer edge of the trier full of butter, and we have pointed out 
that the dangers are by no means contined to possible harm to con- 
sumers. The greatest danger, as far as the butter industry is concerned, 
lies in the possibilities that this malpractice offers to muckrakers or 


enemies of the dairy business. The man who persists in these insanitary 


ways of handling a trier full of butter will deserve all the unwelcome 
publicity that he is bound to get sooner or later at the hands of some 
relentless newspaper food expert. ‘This mouthing over the butter is 


unnecessary, and our leading organizations of butter traders should do 
what they can to stop it by the promulgation of approved and sanitary 
methods of sampling, 


ExHIbBIT 18. 
{New York Produce Review and American Creamery, Oct. 11, 1916, 
p. YS. Article contributed by EF. L. Bellows,] 
BAD PRACTICE. 
Drs MOINES, Iowa, October 2, 1916. 
Eprrors New York Propuck REVIEW AND AMERICAN CREAMERY: 

In your edition dated September 20, 1916, there was an article 
headed Should Be Stopped.” Probably this same article could have 
been entitled “ Should Never Have Been Allowed.” This refers to the 
practice of “mouthing over” the butter which is scored by the com- 
mercial judges on the street. Biting into a trierful of butter, rubbing 
the no the whole length of the trier, and then fingering the butter 


to try the body of the butter is a bad, dangerous, and filthy demonstra- 
tion Yet this happens in our large markets, and is done time after 
tine by the men on the street. One of these men may have a cold, or 
a cough, or some disease (known or unknown to himself or others), and 


these bacteria from his teeth and. throat may be transmitted to the 
body of the butter itself when the trier is again placed back in the tub 
and the remainder of the butter left there. This butter may travel 
hundreds of miles to a place where it is cut up and sold in 1-pound 
prints. The whole tub of butter may not be affected, but that particular 
print of butter which contains the teeth marks of the commercial 
judge may go to some home and cause a lot of trouble through sickness. 
This plan of reasoning has never been reported as a fact, but is it not 


possible % 


Exuipit 19. 
[The American Food Journal, November, 1916, p. 561.] 
NOTES FROM FIELD OF FOOD CONTROL—-BUTTER BMULSION, 

State Dairy and Food Commissioner James W. Helme, of Michigan, 
sends out the following circular, embodying timely hints anent the 
high cost of living: 

With the prevailing high prices of all food products, consumers are 
warned to wateh very carefully in their purchases for adulterations and 
short weight Recent instances which have come to the attention of 
this department are as follows: 

We have discovered that cold-storage butter is being shipped into 
Michigan from Chicago to several large creameries These creameries 
freshen the butter by manipulation, and are able to incorporate a cer- 
tain amount of extra water, thereby increasing the weight of the butter 
Normal butt hould not contain to exceed 15 per cent or 16 per cent 
moisture By this manipulation process we have taken samples of but 
ter that show 25 per cent moisture Forty cents a pound is too much 
to pay for water, and a final warning is given all creameries that this 
practice must cease or prosecutions will follow We also tind that 
large numbers of oleo and butter prints are an ounce shy on the pound, 
which is a practice which must be stopped, 

EXHiIntr 20, 
{Chicago Dairy Produce, Dec, 12, 1916, p. 30.) 
FIFTY PER CENT WATER, 

One of the « ‘ to come up at the present session of Federal court is 
that of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Department of Health v. J. W. Brown, 
Rossville, Tenn., who is charged by health officials with violating the 
pure-food laws, About six weeks ago complaints were made to the 
departinent by people who had purchased a quantity of butter at various 


procery stores in the city. 


; On investigation City Bacteriologist Stanton 
Li, Barrett found the butter 


to contain more than one-half water, 
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ExHipbit 21. 
[The American Food Journal, December, 1916, p. 614. From article 


in New York Journal of Commerce on the annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revyenue..] 
ADULTERATED BUTTER. 

A total of 147 cases against manufacturers, 28 against wholesale 
dealers, and 38 against retail dealers in adulterated butter were discoy- 
ered and reported during the year, making a grand total of 213 viola- 
tions, as against 30 cases against manufacturers, 5 wholesale dealers, 
and 5 retail dealers, or a total of 40 during 1915. All but 26 of these 
reported violations consisted of the manufacture and sale of butter as 
creamery butter which was subsequently found to contain moisture of 16 
per cent or more. 

Prosecutions were instituted in the 26 cases where the evidence 
showed the dealers had purchased creamery butter, manipulated it, and 
added abnormal quantities of water, ranging from 30 to 50 per cent, and 
afterwards sold the product as pure creamery butter, and these offenders 
were convicted in every instance. This class of violations has grown 
with considerable rapidity in some of the large cities, and the indica- 
tions are that it will take vigorous efforts to suppress this illicit traffic, 

EXHIBIT 22. 

[Butter, Cheese and Egg Journal, Sept. 6, 1916, p. 14. Article contrib- 
uted by H. D. Wendt, Michigan dairy and food department. ] 
CAUGHT IN THE NET. 

Caught in a net of evidence from which there was no possible escape, 
the notorious practice of disposing of decomposed, putrid cream to a 
competing creamery was brought to the bar of justice through a con- 
plaint filed in justice court before Judge Clements in the city of Sagi- 
haw by the writer on August 24, against Walter Vasold, former secretary 
of the Michigan Creamery Owners & Managers’ Association, now man- 
ager of the Michigan Creamery Co. at Saginaw. Vasold at first, in 
answer to the complaint, entered a plea of ‘‘ Not guilty,’ but later, when 
confronted with the evidence, changed his plea to “ Guilty’ and was 
fined $10 and costs. 

The complaint charged the defendant with offering for sale to the 
I’ox River Butter Co., of Detroit, a 10-gallon can of stale, decomposed, 
jutrid cream, Mr, BE. G. Cooper, manager of the Fox River Butter Co. 
in Detroit and the present secretary of the Michigan Creamery Owners 
& Managers’ Association, promptly refused it. 

The cream in question was originally received by the Michigan 
Creamery Co. from one of their buying stations and upon examination 
found to be in such a putrid condition as to leave no hope, even with 
the resuscitating methods employed by these centralized butter factories, 
of bringing the stuff ‘‘ up to date,” so it was prepared for shipment to 
Detroit, where, upon its arrival, it was sensed by some of the depart- 
ment’s pure-food sleuths. When found not to contain the regulation 
death certificate, the can and contents were promptly seized and held 
for further. investigation, which disclosed the fact that the name on the 
can (Chas. A. Murray) was not that of the real owner of the cream, 
his name having been used to ward off suspicion in an attempt to lead 
the Fox River Butter Co. to believe that they were receiving the can of 
cream from a new customer. 

No doubt going on the theory that even the dead want company, an- 
other can of cream in the same putrid condition was shipped at the 
same time, consigned to the Shedd Creamery Co., also of Detroit. 
This cream, however, somehow escaped the vigilance of the inspectors. 
No doubt the Shedd Creamery Co, was glad to get it for dissecting pur- 
poses, as the full market price was paid for same. Of course, it is pos- 
sible that with new methods being developed daily for bringing cream 
in this condition back to life or “up to date,” that this can of cream 
was jerked back into this cruel world where it had, no doubt, endured 
much suffering from the prevailing hot weather, cast upon an unsus- 
pecting, suffering public, who are led to believe, through the medium 
of alluring billboard and other forms of advertising, that butter made 








from such cream, after having been brought “up to date,’ tested 
chemically and bateriologically, is purity itself. 
H. D. WEnpT, 


In Charge Dairy Division, 


> 


ExHIBIT 23. 


[Chicago Dairy Produce, Nov. 28, 1916, p. 24. Article contributed by 


D. BF. Doner. |] 
ADVOCATES NEW LAW-—WOULD HAVE BUTTER MADE FROM CREAM TREABED 
WITH LIME MARKED ‘ RENOVATED.” 


McCONNELSVILLE, Ohio, 
Editor CHicaco Dairy PRODUCE: 

I have been an interested reader of your magazine for a number of 
years, and have often taken pleasure in noting your many articles re- 
garding better cream. In your last issue you have a very good editorial 
under the head of “ State brand for butter,” 

I have been a butter maker for more than 25 years, and during the 
last 10 years it has been increasingly difficult to get good raw products, 
The present system of obtaining cream, of which you treat in this arti- 
cle, has educated the farmer away from good production. It has done 
so because no premium is put on good cream. Until there is a sufficient 
and actual distinction between the prices of good cream and bad cream 
the farmer will continue to bring his cream to the creamery in bad con- 
dition, and until the public is instructed as to just what kind of butter 
they are buying it will continue to pay a high price for butter made 
from poor cream, especially if it is well advertised and made easy to 


November 1}. 


get. This makes it impossible for the small creamery to really grade 
eream and pay properly for grade. 

You know, and every creamery operator knows, the methods of 
treating old, dirty crmm. You know, and every creamery operator 


neutralized and treated cream does not make butter fit 
for food; but we all know at the same iime that most butter made in 
the West and Middle West is of this character and is sold as a puré 
product, and in order to. get by with it many firms mark it pasteurized, 

Now, if the p!ant which renovates butter must mark it as such and bé 
under Federal jurisdiction, why should not the plant making butter out 
of cream which is actually renovated be compelled to mark its package 
of butter “ Made from renovated cream" and put under the same juris- 
diction? 

A law like this, properly enforced, would Instruct the public as to 
what they are buying, give the farmer an incentive to produce good 
cream by making a real distinction in prices, and stimulate every 
It would also either end the careers 


knows, too, that 


on 


creamery to make a pure product, 
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or change the business methods of those plants which are hanboaias 
the American public by giving it a butter made of rotten cream anti- 
septically treated, and at the same time immeasurably stimulate the 
proper conduct of dairying. 

You have written many fine articles about getting better cream and 
making better butter. Will you put these good arguments into a work- 
able form by going after a national law which will compel every ereamery 
whitewashing its cream to mark its butter “ Made from renovated 
cream.” I believe every conscientious butter maker and creamery 


manager would be with you. 
D. BE. Donsr, Butter Maker. 


EXxuipir 24, 
[ Butter, Cheese, and Egg Journal, Sept. 6, 1916, p. 1, editorial.] 


Prof. G. L. MeKay, secretary of the Association of American Manu- 
facturers of Creamery Butter, has broken into print and advocates, or 
at least mentions the fact, that sodium hypochloride may be used in the 
preparation of tubs and liners to prevent mold. This is not at all sur- 

rising since his advocacy of the use of lime and other dope in cream, 
but one naturally will wonder what will be recommended next. First, 
it is lime in cream, then hypochleride for the packages, and we presume 
the next will be some other chemical for some other purpose, and before 
the public is aware of it the product which they have always known 
as — will be so disguised that a cow would not recognize her own 
product. 

Food adulterators in the days gone by adopted the same tactics. It 
was first one thing and then another until many of the food products 
were so doctored up that the President of the United States instructed 
Congress that if they would not take action before Congress adjourned 
in 1906 on the bill which was before Congress at that time, he would 
immediately reconvene Congress after adjournment, and the bill was 
dug up out of a pigeonhole in the desk of the committee, where it had 
been laid away with a satisfaction of security that it would never bob 
up again; but it was passed a few days thereafter. Some such action 
will be necessary in regard to the use of chemicals in the manufacture of 
butter, and the day perhaps is not far distant when all butter will have 
to be made from cream which can be termed as “cream” and made 
in such a way that no one need be ashamed or make an excuse for the 
character of the finished article. 


EXHIbrr 25. 
[New York Produce Review and American Creamery, Oct. 11, 1916, p. 
1010.) 
THE NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL—1ITS GENERAL AIMS, PARTICULARLY AS TO 


INCREASING THE DAIRY INDUSTRY BY AN ADVERTISING BDUCATIONAL 
CAMPAIGN, 


The National Dairy Council is an outgrowth of the national dairy 
show. Its purposes are set forth in an elaborate pamphlet of 78 pages 
recently published, which can hardly fail to attract the earnest attention 
of all interested in the dairy industry. 

The object of the council is, in brief, to advance the cause of dairying 
in America by promoting the dairy cow and all interests dependent upon 
her, through cooperative and united effort. It is now composed of 
280,000 dairymen, dairy cattle breeders, and representatives of all allied 
dairy interests, banded together to build a greater and better American 
dairy agriculture and to develop a wider use of dairy products. 

To effect the latter purpose a national educational advertising cam- 
paign has been organized to be managed by a committee of 10, repre- 
senting different branches of the industry. In this committee the cattle 
interests are represented by D. D. Aitken of Flint, Mich., president 
Holstein-Friesian Association; the milk producers by W. J. Kittle, of 
Chicago, sores of Northern Illinois Milk Produeers’ Association; 
the milk dealers by John Le Feber, of Milwaukee, Wis.; the butter in- 
terests by George E. Haskell, Chicago; the cheese interests by Harmon 
Wheeler, Plymouth, Wis.; the ice cream interests by John W. Knobbe, 
Chicago; the farm-machinery interests by Dr. W. E. Taylor, of Moline, 
Til.; the dairy-machinery interests by G. B. Sharp, of New York; the 
feed interests by Sherman T. Edwards, of Chicago; the food commis- 
sioners by W. B. Barney, Des Moines, Iowa. 

It is propesed to raise a fund of $750,000, and to expend apgpest- 
mately $20,000 a month for 36 months in advertising, general publicity, 
and organization work. 


EXHIBIT 26. 
[Butter, Cheese, and Egg Journal, Oct. 25, 1916, p. 4.] 
NEW CALIFORNIA LAW IN BPFECT. 


October 1 was the date when the California law went into effect, 
which requires that all milk and cream for consumption or for manufac- 
turing into butter shall be pasteurized, except that which comes from 
tuberculin-tested cows. The product, it is understood, must be labeled 
** Pasteurized’’ or “From tuberculin-tested cows.’ The containers 
shall be marked with the name and location of the creamery, or, if an 
individual dairyman, that his name and address must be given. 

There was considerable opposition in some sections of California to 
the new law, and it seems to be a question if the same can be enforced, 
as weaknesses have developed which indicate that it is loosely drawn. 
However, the creameries generally are not only willing to comply with 
the law, but they are heartily in favor of it, as the creamery men realize 
that butter made from properly pasteurized cream and otherwise made 
ih accordance with the best —- will possess better keeping qualities 
and generally give better satisfaction. 


EXHIBiT 27. 


[Editorial from New York Produce Review and American Creamery, 
Sept. 27, 1916, p. 858.] 


THR NEW CALIFORNIA LAW. 


It looks as if the State of California will have to await the action 
of anothér legislature before it forces the pasteurization of all milk and 
cream not from tuberculosis-free cows sold or manufactured into butter 
throughout the State. The attorney general has been dissecting the 
measure, which is due to become effective October 1, and, according to 
Pacific Dairy Review, he finds only one part of the entire act entirely 
clear in its meaning—that fs the clause appropriating money for addi- 
tional officeholders. He is said to have handed down an opinion that 

clause providing for cream pasteurizing er the elimination of 
tuberculous cows does not apply to butter, and that the milk-grading 
0 


equirements do not apply cities or towns not maintaining milk- 
inspection service. 
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However, notwithstanding the botch that the California Legislature 
seems to have made of this initial attempt at compulsory State-wide 
pasteurization or tuberculin testing, it is certain that efforts toward 
the object aimed at will not cease. It is, in our opinion, only a question 
of time before other States besides California will pass compulsory 
pasteurization measures, and it will be well for our creameries to be 
prepared. 


EXHIBIT 28. 
[Chicago Dal Produce, Dec. 12, 1916, p. 20. From the address of 
President Morrison, of the Wisconsin Butter Makers’ Association, 
19167 sixteenth annual convention, held in Sparta, Wis., Dec. 5, 


We have been working under the Wisconsin license law nearly a 
year, and this has undoubtedly been the means of improving the appear- 
ance of the interior of many creameries throughout the State. The 
enforcement of this law has not inconvenienced any of us; nor do we 
desire to return to the days of few restrictions and regulations. But, 
after all, has the enforcement of this law improved the quality of our 
butter? I believe you will agree with me when I say that it has not 
to any appreciable extent. The reason is obvious: The law does not 
reach the root of the evil. It does not affect the cream before it is 
brought to the well-kept creameries. A sanitary creamery can not do 
justice to insanitary cream. We need more farm inspectors, men 

eculiarly adapted to talk and counsel with the farmers, show them 
ow easy and profitable to all concerned it is to produce dairy products 
in a sanitary manner. 


EXHIBIT 29. 


[Butter, Cheese, and Egg Journal, Dec. 13, 1916, p. 20: Address by 
Dr. H. B. Barnard, State food and drug commissioner of Indiana, 
before the Indiana manufacturers of dairy products, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Dec. 8, 1916.] 

The principal object of milk inspection has been the securing of a sub- 
stitute which approaches as near as possible breast milk for infant 
feeding. In our endeavor to secure ¢c)van milk for babies. rules and 
ordinances have been adopted which d’.{ not improve the quality of mitk, 
but which did disccurage the producer and harass the distributor. We 
have been studying milk control for 50 years and until within the last 
5 years we have made almost no progress at all. Indeed, what im- 
provement has been made has come from within the industry rather 
than from without. 


The practice of pasteurization which I am glad to say to-day certifies 
the wholesomeness of 96 ad cent of our milk supply, has done more 
to insure a clean and wholesome milk than all the milk inspectors and 


milk ordinances put together. 


EXuHreitT 30 
[Chicago Dairy Produce, Dec. 12, 1916, p. 2, editorial.] 
STATE INSPECTION FOR QUALITY 

At the convention last week of Indiana manufacturers of dairy 
products held in Indianapolis, Prof. Oscar Erf, of Ohio University, 
advocated State inspection of dairies as a means of improving the 
quality of milk. He appeared to believe that inspection would bring 
quicker and better results than cream grading. 

Prof. Erf called attention to, or rather based his argument on results 
had in one county in Ohio where the whole dairy and food-inspection 
force of the State was put to work, inspected all the dairy farms and 
required cleaning up and changes of methods where needed, and the 
results were most satisfactory. The experiment was carried into the 
markets, and it was shown that butter in ton lots sent from creameries 
in the inspected county brought an average of 2 cents per pqund more 
in the New York market than butter in equal lots sent from adjoining 
counties. 

Another result is that the farmers in the inspected county are all 
advocates of State inspection of dairy farms, and the inspector who 
enforced inspection upon these farmers is held by them as a benefactor. 
The farmers in that county will all be found behind a bill to be 
presented at the coming meeting of the State legislature requiring 
inspection. 

Prof. Erf and others behind this movement, basing their figures on 
the cost of inspection in the one county and the additional value to 
dairy products of that county as a result of inspection, estimate that 
with an additional 40 inspectors, at a cost of $500,000 per year, the 
whole State can be covered; and that, as a result of this expense, dairy 
products of the State will bring at least $2,000,000 more per annum 
Then figure the $500,000 investment on this basis a good investment, 
and they have what has been accomplished in one county to prove what 
can be accomplished in the State. 


Exrinir 31. 
{Chicago Dairy Produce, Noy. 7, 1916, p. 2, editorial.] 
STATH BRAND FOR BUTTER. 


The idea of a State butter brand seems to be growing. The subject 
is now being agitated quite generally all over the country. Not many 
States have it in working order, but some of them have and others 
have it in the formative stages. We beileve the idea to be a good one, 
and there has been no move made in which the possibilities are so 
great for the improvement of our butter product as in the State-brand 
move; but we can see in it a great chance for failure, and this lies in 
the leng length of time it is going to take to get the plans working so 
as to bring results. 

Minnesota was the first State to adopt it in this country; and, 
although it has been about three years since they started it, we are 
informed they have only about one-half dozen creameries that have 
been granted the privilege of using the brand. 

This is not to be wondered at when we consider the conditions pre 
vailing in this country. There has been but little incentive here for a 
long time to produce good cream. Prices of the good and the poorer 
grades of cream have been so close that farmers received almost as 
much, and as much in many instances, for the lower grades as they 
did for the higher. The competition among the creameries has become 
so keen that the question of quality has hardly entered into the buy 
ing. Cream has just been cream, and there has been no good cream or 
poor cream. Many creamery men have told their patrons and adver 
tised that they could make just as good butter out of geld, sour cream 
as they could out of sweet cream. They have educatiyd the patrons 
up to this, and in every State there are many patrons wo have grown 
negligent, and they sell nothing but old, stale cream. 
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[Chicago Dairy Produce, Nov. 14, 1916, p. 20.) 
RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
‘ NTIO ro BE MET BEFORE A CREAMERY CAN USE MICHIGAN STATB 
BRAND FOR BUTTER. 
Sec. 4. License. The license referred to in the first section of these 
rules, regulations, and specifications will be and is issued on the 
express condition that the person, firm, or corporation to whom such 


icense has been granted shall comply with the following: 
(a) Sanitation. Maintain proper and satisfactory sanitary conditions 


in the plant in which the butter is made and proper and satisfactory 
sanitary surroundings. 

(b) Raw material. That no milk or cream be received which is to be 
made or is made into butter upon which the Michigan brand or trade- 
mark is to be used that will not comply with the provisions of act 
No. 222, Public Acts, 1913, given in full in pages 21 and 22. 

(c) Pasteurization. That the butter shall be made from milk or 


cream that has been pasteurized at a temperature not less than 140° F., 
and shall be held at that temperature for 20 minutes, or to a tempera- 
ture not than 170° F, if not held. 
* * * ne a ~ . 
(z) Adulterants. No preservatives (except pure common butter salt), 
neutralizers, or adulterants shall be added to the milk or cream from 
which the butter is made and which is to be sold under the Michigan 


less 


State trade-mark, 
EXHIBIT 32. 
[Chicago Dairy Produce, Nov. 21, 1916, pp. 9-20. From resolutions 
passed by National Creamery Butter Makers’ Association at their 








annu 


il convention at Minneapolis, Minn., on Noy. 14-16, 1916.] 


Resolved, That the association reaffirm its stand on pasteurization of 
dairy products and by-products as stated in previous resolutions. 

Resolved, That the associati recommend to the various States 
this country the passage of pasteurization laws by the various 


le 
jatures, 


of 


legis 
EXHIBIT 33, 


Review and American Creamery, Noy. 22, 1916, 
utions by New York State Dairymen’s Association 


[New 
Dp. 


York Produce 


148. From res¢ 


at their convention at Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 14-16, 1916.] 

Favoring a State law to compel the pasteurization of all and 
skim milk from cheese factories or creameries when such Whey or milk 
s used as food for live stock, 


IXXHIBIT 54, 
Dec. 12, 1916, p. Bas From resolutions passed 
convention of the Wisconsin Butter Makers’ 
Wis., Dec. 5, 1916.] 
‘ we recommend that proper legislation | 
1 to manufacture butter from neutralized 
offered for sale, be so branded. 
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EXHIBIT 35. 
| Egg Journal, Oct. 4, 
) ASK FOR CREAMERY 


ans 


1916, p. 
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In ord to bring the sanitary inspection of imeries, cheese fac- 
tories, condenseries, canneries, and other establishments where food 
products are manufactured and prepared under State supervision, and 
to regulate the handling and display of food products by wholesale 

merchants, the officials of the Pennsylvania department of 

j ire will present a bill to the next legislature covering this 
feat) of the control of food products. 

M ate ady have laws relating to food and drinks, but Penn 


nitary law that controls the manufacture, 




















‘ prepa- 
ratic 1g of food products. Dairy and Food Commissioner 
Jar that such legislation is badly needed in this State, 
al regulation assistance can be given in keeping down 
th | ‘ead of epidemics, which often lead to the loss of hun- 
dred ives rhe } yosed bill will meet the conditions complained 
a 1 Philadelph ind other cities in the State. 

( imissioner Foust now securing copies of the laws in force 
{ ‘tates, ar t] Pennsylvania bill will be drafted along the most 
improved line 
EXHIBIT 3¢ 
[< o I I Dec. 5, 1916, p. 10 Al ti ited V 
J. J. Brunner 
rION OF CREAM 
Ad) J.J. 4 { 0 Butter Make Na nal Cony n 
Minneapolis, ] 
pasteurl ie f cream for butter making ”’ wa ibject of 
ssby J. J.B of Iowa, at the convention lis of 
N I Creamery Butter Makers’ Association. Mr. Brunner ; 
t of } irization of cream for butter making is, in 1 
of the important subjects confronting the American 
t t to-d With th tant agitation of the necessity of 
I ation of all dairy products every board of health in 
p illy ey y lars ity in thi ountry, and especially those in the 
‘ f New Y 1 Chicago, which are our largest markets, I 
t \ t high tir ‘ the A ican butter mak to take notice 
and? re 1 for the manufacture of butter not 
‘ . LT understand that already 
1 he if of New York, which is 
‘ I | ‘ must made from 
tt mas ! t d l re told that this 
i l f tr t paving he higi t pri for their produ 
} ‘ ted with laws that 
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i 1 
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oh ‘ dle and m rl 
‘ proper pa mn 
1 t it the change from t 
tem butter making has resulted 
t i due to the fact that under 
the v possible for the butter maker to handle 
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milk which was sour when delivered, and consequently the farmer was 
compelled to deliver it more frequently .nd in a good, sweet condition. 
While under the hand-separator system we find that at most creameries 
the cream is delivered anywhere from 1 to 10 or 15 days of age, and 
consequently is in a very poor condition when it arrives at the factory, 
and whether it is received at the creamery or not depends upen the 
local conditions. We find that if a butter maker has no competiter who 
will receive cream of a poor quailty he will reject it, while, on the other 
hand, in nine cases out of ten he will receive it if his competitor does, 
and the result will be that sooner or later he will be looking for 
another job. The quality of the butter made by the creamery will go 
down until finally it must close its doors because of the fact that the 
prices paid the farmers for butter fat have not been high enough so 
that the dairy business has been a paying proposition for him, and he 
quits the old cow and perhaps goes into some other line of business. 

_ From the results obtained by experiments carried on by the United 
States Department of Agriculture; the Iowa State College, Ames, lowa; 
the Albert Lea State Creamery, Albert Lea, Minn.: and other leading 
experiment stations, show that pasteurization of cream can be success- 
fully carried on by the creameries of this country, and I hope the day 
will come, and is not far distant, when we will have a national law 
compelling that all cream must be pasteurized. 

There is no longer any need for the cry that we are not ready for 
such a law. I believe that the process has been agitated long enough, 
so that we have had plenty of time to prepare ourselves for it, and 
that it does not matter how long we wait, we will always have some 
one who will say that we are not ready for anything of this kind, and 
it will be the ruination of the dairy industry if such a law should be 
enacted. I wish to say to the butter makers of this kind that you must 
remember, if we do not make any improvement in the product manu- 
factured by the local creameries in this country, we will soon have 
educated the consuming public to eat a substitute for butter which is 
cheaper and perhaps just as good. 

I think this problem is worthy of a most serious consideration, and 
I would ask you to take it home to the board of directors of your 
creamery, for the good of the industry which you represent, 

Before taking up the method of pasteurization I wish to state that I 
do not believe it is possible for anyone to lay down any set rules or 
any process that you can apply in your creamery and be successful in 
pasteurizing cream. You must, in the first place, tit yourself for the 
work that you wish to accomplish. What I mean by that is that you 
must study the process of pasteurization thoroughly, so that when you 
undertake to carry on the work you will understand why certain things 
must be done and what causes results of a certain nature. 

Pasteurization is a process of heating cream to a temperature which 
destroys practically all germ life and removes from the cream o# 


some 


the undesirable odors which are caused by the great number of bacteria 
in raw cream. 

The object of the process is to destroy al! undesirable germs in order 
that we may be able to produce a more uniform and a higher grade of 
butter, with a better keeping quality, and thus off to the consuming 
public a more desirable product. 

* “ + * « ” “ 


The cost of pasteurization depends somewhat upon the efficiency of 
e plant and the method employed. From experiments carried on by 
Dairy Division of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the dairy department of the Iowa State College, it was found that 
the cost was greater with the continuous method than it was with the 
vat method. This would depend upon how the plant was handled, the 
richness of the cream, and the amount of water at hand. 
Prof. V. D. Chapples, of Iowa State College, figures 


that the 





total cost of pasteurization, figuring interest, depreciation, and labor, 
was from 10 to 12 cents per pound of butter fat and from 25 to 30 
cents per gallon of cream. This is with the vat system, while with the 
continuous method the cost is about one-third greater. 

In conclusion I wish to say that I believe we have yet a great 
many things to learn about pasteurization, but we are far enough ad- 
vanced in the work so that we can recommend it to the American 


butter maker as a successful business proposition, and, in my opinion, 
there is no need of waiting any longer for the n who says we are 
not ready, because we will always have a number who will come out 
with the same cry, Unpreparedness.” 
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take « tina ye or even in two years It would then be possi 
for the creameries which are not prepared at the present time to 
ready and mect the conditions when the time arrives - 7 
There is no question but that sooner or later we will be compelled 
{to ] teurize, and, in my opinion, it would be far better to show the 
onsuming public that we are ready to give them what they want be- 
fore we a coing to be foreed to it. 
ExmiBir 37, 
[Chica Dairy Produce, Nov. 28, 1916, pp. 18-20. Article contributed 
by Prof. H. A. Harding. ] 
BUTTER ITEALTHFULNI 
Healthfulne of butter was the subject discussed by Prof. H. A. 


I 
the Nat 
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Harding, of Illinois University, at convention of ional Cream- 





ery Butter Makers’ Association in Minneapolis. Prof. Harding said: 
Butter is a well-known commercial dairy product, and its ordinary 

com reial qualities are well known to all of us. Somewhat recently 

there has arisen a discussion of the healthfulness of butter. Health- 

fulness is so important an element of food value that any food distinctly 

dangerous to the public health would | promptly excluded from the 
Butter: This has been rather a Jong preface to a dis sion the 

| ti of the rm life of butter, but it seer 1 desirable 

t germ life in the butter is simply the result f the germ 

the cream. When the physical condition the butter fat is 

from the individual globules that exist in the cream to the lid 

that exists in the butter, some of the important factors whic 

facilitated the rapid growth of the bacteria he milk are 





in th 


le place f 





developmel 





and as a result butter is an unfavoral 





rm life. Cons ntly, germ life decrease fix rapidly, then 
more slowly, ly, almost disappears, 
“ o* 4 * be 
During the increasing sanitary inspection of the past 20 years the 
only indictment which bas been brought against the healthfulness of 





butter has had to do with the question of bovine tuberculos 
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varlous investigations of the city milk supply throughout the country 
have shown that in the raw milk germs of bovine tuberculosis occur 
oce,\sionally and may be obtained from approximately 10 per cent of 
the samples of such raw milk. 

It has also been demonstrated beyond any room for doubt that the 
act-on of the centrifugal separator tends to concentrate the germs of 
bor ine tuberculosis in the cream so that they pass over into the butter. 


It is, indeed, fortunate that this germ is so sensitive to the influence 
of its surroundings that it will not grow either in the milk, cream, or 


butter. On this account it does not undergo any multiplication after 
leaving the cow, so that, due to mechanical losses, the number of 
xerms present in the butter is always less than in the milk. These 
conditions in cream and butter are so unfavorable for these germs that 


they die off with a fair degree of rapidity. 


Ilowever, careful studies have shown that they will remain alive 
in butter for three months or more under butter-storage conditions. 


Whereas our survey of the conditions surrounding the manufacture 
of butter indicate that it is substance free of all hygienic significance, 
except for this matter of bovine tuberculosis, the fact must faced 
that butter made from raw cream is open to a very serious indictment 
from the standpoint of the public health. 


be 
be 
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Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EDWARD B. 


OF ALABAMA, 


BON}. ALMON, 


In tue House or RepresenraTives, 


Wednesday, February 21, 1917, 


On the bill (Hf. R. 19410) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. ALMON, 
the Post 


Mr. Speaker, when the Senate amendment 
Otiice appropriation bill, known 


\ 
VO, 


o4 to as the Reed 

















amendment, was under consideration in the House, I was unable | 
to secure any time for the presentation of my views upon said | 
amendment, so I secured permission to extend my remarks in |} 
; ut | ‘ | 
order to make the following statement: 
Senate amendment No, 34 to the Post Office appropriation bill, 
olmmontly referred to as the Reed amendment, contains two 
parts 
! sis | 
Part 1 is follows: | 
(34) Sec. 5. That » letter, postal card, circular, newspaper, pam 
phiet, or p on ¢ any kind containing any dvertisement of 
irituous, vin mi rmented, or other intoxicating liquors of | 
kind, or ntainit itation of an order or orders for | 
liquors, or any of them, be deposited in or carried by the mails of | 
the U1 stat red b any postmaster or letter rriel 
vyhen ssed or dil any person, lirm, corporation, or associa- | 
tion, o er addre place or point in any State or Territory | 
of tl I ted State it is by the law in ce in the Sta or | 
Terri it that t nlawful to advertise or solicit o1 I¢ h | 
liqu , or any of th pectively. 
If the publisher of any newspaper or other publication or the agent of 
h publisher, or if any dealer in such liquors his agent hall 
| vi ly deposit « to leposited, or shall knowingly nd or } 
ything to be conveyed or delivered by mail ir iola 





hall 









of thi tion, or knowingly deliver or cau 
mait anything herein forbidden to be arried 

t more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 

and for any subsequent offen hall be imp 
one year. Any person violating i 





tried and punished, either in the 
or publicat 1 is malled or 
livery, a rding to direction th 
vered by ma to the pe on to 








Dopt N uid amendment is as follows: | 

; : ; | 

WW I h or purchase, or cause int | 

t nsp ted n i rstate commer< except for ic, i 

inal, and mechanical purposes, into any State or Territory t Ss | 

ich or Le! ry ymrohibit the nanultacture or s t] of | 

hicl t I ry prohi he manufactul I l I t | 
icating liquors f everage purpos shall be punished 3 

Pi i, That nothing herein shall authorize the shipr t of | 

‘into any State contrary to the laws of such State: Provided 

That the Post r General is hereby authorized and dir ed to | 

! to time in suita bullet ol } 

png aoe” ; : } } ; , . ] an } 

( h lign 

. | 

When h was ched ry sider: the | 

Ho I dem le \ vision of the amend nt in order that | 

‘ ' 

tl 1 ht b te vote each part I Speaker ruled | 
that this coul lone 1 e rules of the House, 

Mr. X S ia, tl ffered an amendment to 7 

‘ , } 

N 2 of th providing that liquors could 1 be } 

ship | into prohil nm States or Territories contrary to t 

? ‘ vol ‘4 . ’ of ‘ 9 ’ | 

La oft su state me itories I voted for that amendment 

and when Mr. HumMenreys of Mississippi demanded a yea-and- | 

bay vote on this amendment I yoted to sustain the call, but we | 

failed to cure such : record vote. } 


No. 


circulars 


the 
and 


oO} 


Part 
Whisky 


amendment prohibiting 
advertisements through 


the 


3) 


sending of 


interstate mail 


ois 


into prohibition States is the same as the provisions of the 
Bankhead bill, which passed the Senate on January 11, 1917. 
No one could vote against part No. 2 of the amendment known 
as the Reed amendment without voting against part No. 2, con- 
taining the provisions of the Bankhead bill protecting prohibi- 
tion States from whisky circulars and advertisements. Con- 
gress alone has authority to exclude such literature from inter- 
state mails into prohibition States. I feared we would not have 
another opportunity to put an end to this great evil, so for this 
and other good reasons I decided it was my duty to for 
the amendment, which I did, and it was adopted by a vote of 
319 to 72. 


vote 








Address of Hon. George F. O’Shaunessy, of Rhode Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. CHARLES P. COADY, 
OF MARYLAND, 


IN roe House or RerresentTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 28, 1917 
Mr. COADY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address of 
Hon. Georce F. O’SHAuNEsSy, of Rhode Island, at Ba 


Md. 


more, 


The address is as follows: 
ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE F. O’SHAUNESSY, OF RHODE ISLAND, A 
MORE, MD., FEBRUARY 22, 1917, AT \V ’S ] I : 


CELEBRATION, <NIGHTS OF COLUMI 


As 


UNDER THE 


AUSPICES OF THE 


an immigrant son nmigrant, conscious of the re- 
VA nship, 


of an it 


sponsibilities of American citizet and glorying in the great 
opportunities this Republic affords, I bring tidings sood 
cheer from Rhode Island, the land of Roger Williams, to Mary 




















land, the land of Lord Baltimore. Surely there is a welco 
echo from one State to the other, as each rings out in joyous 
song the acclaim to their founders, so conspicuous in the fight 
for civil and religious liberty. They builded wisely and well; 
they vere teeled to the fight for liberty of conscience by the 
bitter 1 ; of despotie rulers who would wrench tl a 
ind cor of men from their accepted beliefs. E State 
did its best in the Revolution to aid Washington. WI reads 
that marvelous story of patriotie sacrifice without dwelling on 
the valiant work of Nathanael Greene, FE Hi nd 
William Ellery, and the sturd orts of ¢ ( 
Carrollton, Jehn Hansen id Father Carroll. 
To-dav the Ki ht Cfolu tl it ] t] 
Roman Catholic Chure boasting membership of § 00 and 
roti in tl United S e ¢ ! NI 1 tl] } } 
re holding in 31 citi these pat ic exe ’ oO 
moryeof Washington and his itriot 
hearts of their fellow countt l 
our common fl dl ll ( | Ss] 
Let us on thi eat da { le to hon 
Washington. give a thous to Columb | 
monaste - \! de la Rabi 
headlan¢ f Spa Buffeted b { ( 
| il | to the good onk, Mars ( 
I ‘ the ] 1 Pinz tl hipl l 
t dreaming navigat Ll three m¢ i ( 
Si d reli ind discussed the pl fC 
the in his beha 1 made possil 
him the aid which he obt l fir t { 
The old monastery |! been ( 
American history 
I think it |! fitt to link t ) ‘ 
Washi » O1 covered 
£ rs; he l 
turi Within one neratic ym | 
from Cape Bret to es its of M 
of ms ’ ivity THe kindl 
ington, by ’ nid 
I itu 
er Lil | ple i 
liberty 
r< \ meet } 
18.000.000 Catholic ‘ ] \ 
allegiance is renewed nd the se ma mur 
country to give our liv l } 1 rve ld 
the occasion arise. We K Colu lib We 
are taught in our lodges, as we have beet ight in our homes 








a70 


to reverence luw and order and to respect and obey constituted 
authority. Our motto is our God and our country. We speak 
for the upbuilding and perpetuation of the home; it is the unit 
of society, and he who would undermine it we regard as an 
eneniy to the Republic. In divorce we do not believe. To make 
matrimony a jest and a trial institution is to mock at the founder 
of the Christian religion. We believe in a moral citizenship 
which acts as well as professes. 

Aud so to-day we gather throughout the country in patriotic 
rejoicing, we Knights of Columbus, of whom a selected com- 
mittee of Freemasons in California, after an examination of our 
ritual, said: “The ceremonial of the order teaches a high and 
noble patriotism, instills a love of country, inculeates a rever- 


ence for law and order, urges the conscientious and unselfish 
performance of civic duty, and holds up the Constitution of our 
country as the richest and most precious possession of a knight 


of this order.” 


This is an appropriate time to honor heroes and to silhouette 


the worth of men. Never let the book be closed on greatness. 
Never let business become so engrossing or pleasure so alluring 
as to deaden memory Valley Forge should stand out more 
prominently in our history than ever before. The contempla- 


tion of Washington’s comfort and his readiness to sacrifice it 
and everything he possessed for his country should be an in- 
spiration to renewed devotion. It should prove an indictment 
of those who measure their patriotism by a financial yardstick 
or by a measure of convenience and pleasure. Not how much will 
it cost me or how much will it interfere with my luxury should 
be the question, but a longing springing from the heart to at- 
test a full isure of devotion to our country should be the 
mainuspring of our patriotism. Washington’s only security for 
the $64,000 he gave to his country’s cause was his faith in that 
cause. He served without pay. He bore calumny calmly. He 
forgive his enemies. He was superior alike to riches and to 
poverty. He was quick to rise to the grandeur of an American 
Nation, and to leave behind him forever the limitations of 
colonialism. He worked marvels with a handful of men. When 
others faltered he advanced. At Trenton, with 2,400, he saved 
the Revolution. He directed the work at Saratoga, where the 
Revolution was established. He had the confidence of his men 
and invited their comradeship. “I will storm hell if you will 
plan it,” said Mad Anthony Wayne to him, and Stony Point fell. 

Hie answered his country’s call as formidably when victory 
had been won and his glories were turning to ashes, when he 
sat as the presiding officer of the constitutional convention 
There he was towering figure working out a charter for a 
Nuation’s destiny. It has been our guide through storm and sun- 
In the phrase of Lowell he was an “imperial man.” 
His was “a creed heated white hot in the furnace of convic- 
tion and hammered into shape on the anvil of life.”’ 

The Americanism of Washington was born of sacrifice, a 
word so foreign to some natures. Let some one else do it was 
not the slogan of Washington. He had eternal and abiding 
faith in the right of man to life, liberty, 4nd the pursuit of 
happiness. He was ready to die for his principles. The aim 
of his life was service; the law of his life was sacrifice; the 
compensation of his life was fellowship with God and man. 


lie 


shine. 





Prohibition for District of Columbia—Shall Congress Put 
an End to the Liquor Traffic Here, or Shall We Confess 
Our Unwillingness to Decide? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


GUY HELVERING, 


T 
Or 


KANSAS, 





HON. 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1917. 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, in the proposition before 
us to-day there are, in my opinion, just three questions in- 
volved, and they are: Is it in the best interests of the Nation 
and of the District to have prohibition here? Should Congress 
use its legislative powers and so decide? Or should it sidestep 
its constitutional obligations and give to the people of the Dis- 
trict the referendum on this one question? Answer these three 


questions and the entire proposition must be clear to the 
mind. 
The first question involves the advisability of prohibition 


under any circumstances, and the experience of the Nation 
would appear to have settled that beyond dispute. The steady 
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trend of the Nation is in the direction of prohibition—absolute 
prohibition—and it never is away from it. It is steadily win- 
ning its way, State by State, and the reasons for this can be 
found in the moral and economic arguments which have com- 
mended themselves to the judgment of the people in all sections 
of our country. 

As to the moral argument in favor of prohibition, it is so 
plain that it needs no elaboration. No man has ever been able 
to show where the use of liquor has been of advantage to the 
human race. On the other hand, we see on all sides of us 
mental and financial wrecks which have been wholly caused by 
the use of intoxicants. If you want to find the moral results, 
go into the home of the drunkard and see the curse which has 
fallen upon wife and children; go into the jails and the peni- 
tentiaries of the Nation and trace down the direct cause which 
is responsible for the crimes which have led to the incarceration 
of the criminals. Did you ever find a man or woman in these 
institutions who was able to say that prohibition had led them 
into crime? Is it not the absolute fact that the overwhelming 
percentage of those who are there have been brought to crime 
as the result of drink? 

And when we come to the advantages of prohibition from 
an economic standpoint the evidence in its favor is over- 
whelming, as I shal! endeavor to show by citing the examples 
of States and of communities which have adopted it. It has 
resulted in a decrease in crime; in an increase in the activi- 
ties which lead to prosperity by means of honest endeavor; 
it has been hard upon the jail and upon the penitentiary, 
but it has been a blessing to the legitimate activities of the 
Nation, as it has added to the safety of the individual, par- 
ticularly to those who have to travel upon the railroads, and 
it has also added to the safety of the home—reasons sufficient 
as to why its extension is advisable. 

Now, let us see what has been the experience of some of 
the States which have adopted prohibition, and also let us 
inquire into the causes which led them to adopt it. 

EXPERIENCE OF 


PROHIBITION STATES. 


Kansas was the pioneer among our Middle West States in 
adopting prohibition, and what has been the result? 

To the south, the younger State of Oklahoma could not but 
note the advantages accruing to Kansas as the result of pro- 
hibition. She showed her appreciation of these advantages by 
adopting prohibition and by enforcing it, and to-day a propo- 
sition to bring back the saloon into Oklahoma would receive 
but scant support from the splendid people who live there. 

To the west, the Centennial State, Colorado, took notice of 
what Kansas and Oklahoma had been doing, pronounced the 
work to be good and followed in our footsteps, and after a 
fair test overwhelmingly defeated the proposition to restore 
the saloon. 

To the north, Nebraska has fallen into line and proposes, 
by the declared wish of its voters, to drive the saloon, the 
brewery, and the distillery from within its borders. 

And as to the east, while it is true that Missouri has not 
adopted prohibition as a State policy, nevertheless the influence 
of environment is in evidence. The wonderful progress of 
Kansas under prohibition has had a powerful effect and in the 
November elections of last year Buchanan County and St. 
Joseph, bordering on Kansas, and Jackson County and its won- 
derful metropolis, Kansas City, likewise on the Kansas border, 
all voted in favor of prohibition and the elimination of the 
saloon. 

The lesson is there and can be easily deduced. If prohibition 
has been a failure in Kansas, as its opponents in the Nation 
would lead you to believe, it would be known to the people of 
the territory surrounding. But, as I have shown, the tendency 
is steadily in the direction of prohibition in all of that territory 
and it is never in the other direction. 


PROHIBITION IN COLORADO, 


Speaking with regard to Colorado and the effect of prohibition 
there, Senator THomas of that State said that— 


the development of that State during 1916 in all the elements of ma- 
terial and moral growth and well-being, practically stands without 
precedent in our previous history. 


Continuing, he said: 


There are no empty stores in Denver. 

Regarding the question of its effect upon the people, I may say that 
of those who opposed prohibition in 1914 I think I am within bounds 
in saying that 60 per cent of them would to-day, if the question were 
again presented for consideration, vote for, instead of against, pro- 
hibition. 

In 1910 Denver voted wet by a majority of 17,000, in 1912 by 22,000 
in 1914 by 8,500, but in 1916 the vote on the wet amendment showed 
a majority in opposition of 10,960. In the State the majority against 


prohibition in 1912 was 40,000; the majority in favor of prohibition in 
1914 was 11,500; the majority for prohibition in 1916 was 85,789. 
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Here are quotations clipped from the press of Denver, and 
surely the daily press is indicative of the thought of the people 
to which it caters: 

Taxes have decreased. 

Business is better than it ever has been. 

Every man who wants work can get it. 

There are fewer vacant houses and stores than ever before. 

Building permits, especially in the last six months, show a de- 
cided gain, particularly in the matter of small homes. 

Collections are 40 per cent better. 

Savings accounts in Denver banks have broken all records. 

Divorce suits filed show a decrease of 40 per cent. 

Arrests, for all causes, have decreased 31 per cent. 

Arrests for drunkenness have decreased 59 per cent. 

Arrests for vagrancy have decreased 55 per cent. 

The cost of maintaining the city jail has decreased 28 per cent. 

The cost of maintaining the county jail has decreased 27 per 
eent. 

The number of murders, 
rate. There have been only 


suicides, 


we fy 


an astonishing wo murders in 
Denver in 1916. 

District Attorney Rush 
work of his office has decreased 
dry. 

In the face of 


at 


stated in open court recently that the 
50 per cent since the city went 
this can it be claimed that prohibition is not in 
the interest of masses of the people, both from a moral and 
economic standpoint? But I know there are those who will say 
that Denver is an exceptional case, as far as prohibition goes, 
and that it is ble to secure enforcement in a large city. 


impossible 


PROHIBITION IN 


WASILIINGTON, 


In eonnection with 


contention I would like to call your 
attention the expr in Seattle, Wash., and I am par- 
ticularly interested in this, by reason of the fact that the testi- 
mony comes from one who was opposed to prohibition, used all 
of his power to defeat its adoption in Washington, and can not 
be accused as being a fanatic or as being biased in favor of pro- 
hibition. 

The man to whom I now refer is Maj. C. F. Blethen, editor 
the Seattle Times. According to him he used his paper to fight 
prohibition on economic grounds. He was of the belief that in a 
great seaport city, with 350,000 population, prohibition would be 
destructive and would bring on economic disaster. And what 
has he learned? 

The major has entirely changed his attitude after the 
law in effect, and is to-day as strong an advocate of it as he was 
an opponent in the past. 

He has found that the number of have 
under prohibition, that the bank deposits have increased, sales 
of dry-goods stores and of groceries are breaking records, and 
that the women and children have been the greatest gainers 
under prohibition and its enforcement. And this man, who has 


that 


to riences 


ot 


seeing 


arrests decreased 


been converted as the result of actual experiences witnessed, 
SAYS: 

In a very few years there will not be a licensed saloon in the wh 
Nation, and that’ wil: be a fine thing, 


I commend 
prohibition. 


the attitude of Maj. Blethen to the opponents of 
They » not to be blamed, because they not 
know the benefits to be derived, but I do not think it impossible 
that when they also have had the evidence before them they 
will be found with the major enthusiastically supporting the 
thing that they now condemn, 


1 
ao 


are 


HOW IT WORKED IN KANSAS, 


With reference to my own Kansas, I can speak witl 
knowledge secured by practical observation. Out there \ 
prohibition in theory for many years, but it is only fair to state 
that it had not been universally enforced until 1907. Up to that 
time the law followed local custom and the whims of those who 
were in position to enforce it, and this enforcement was neglected 
by many who were only 
defiance of the law. 

In the year 1906 ex-Senator Harris was made the Demo- 
cratic candidate for 
declaring in favor of abso 
every and « 
they ‘never had been | 


state, 


ye ha 





too ready to tolerate and connive at 


rovernor 


1 


iute 
the 


and made his race on a platform 
law enforcement. He went into 
‘orner of State and aroused the pec 
efore. He failed to win the electic 
he down the normal Republican majority that h 
litical opponents saw the handwriting. They re nize 
fact that the voters wanted the law to be rigidly enforced, and 
from that time on it has been enforced until the open saloon 
can no longer be found in Kansas. Every legislative step taken 
since that time has been with a view to strengthen the prohibi- 
tory law, and the people have ever shown their sympathy. 
When they started out to { in fact they found that in 
Kansas City, Kans., h Was tolerated and recognized by 


nook 


so cu 


Us 


eniorce 


the saloc 


and burglaries has fallen off | 





| 


| 
| 








custom and by the local authorities. Divided as the city is 
from its “ wet” sister on the Missi by only an imaginary 
line, it was evident that here real ta 
whether enforcement would b« vhat would be its 
real effects. 

I had a number of good friends in bu 
Kans., at that time, and they were uj 
of the closing down of the saloons. 

It will ruin 

They said— 

The employees of factories and of th 
Missouri side to get their liquor, 
there also will they buy the things needed for the home. 

That argument appeared to me to be founded on a sound 
basis, and I was very anxious to see how the experiment worked 
out. 

Well, the saloons were driven out of that city, and about two 
years later I had business which called me there. I mingled 
with my old and inquired as to ho had been 


uri sick 
would come 


possible and \ 


tie 


Lest as 


siness in Kansas City, 


in-arms at the thought 


us 


the 


ants 


packing houses will go to 
and where they buy their intoxk 


«} le 
irienas 








getting along in a business way. ‘The answer was the effect 
that they never had been so prosperous and that 
throughout the « vere in every way eminently sati 





ity 
I then called their attention to the predictions which 
had made to me as to what would result in case the prohibitory 
law was « and inquired how it ca about that pro 
perity had come when ruin was expected. 
Well 
They 
we sincerely believed what we then sa 


nforced 


aid- 
id to you but, 


various 











days, when the men got paid off in the nts they I in 
at this joint and that one fore they reached home, wit! ul 
that when they did reach there they had entirel rgott ga 
tions owed to us, and in many instances they no Ik had the 
money to discharge these obligations. Now, it is tr that 1 y of 
them go to the Missouri side for intoxicating beverages, but before the 
do this they go home after receiving their pay, dress up and call 
around to pay their bills. The loon com nd now, and aot 
first, as in the old days, and the result is that col! in every 
way better. Best of all, the families of these me wit the 
benefits derived by reason of the fact that they are ed and 
better fed and are in every way the iiners as the re elimi- 
nation of the 1loon 

That was one of the practical results in Nansas, and after 


: » lhe « Ren ot 
convinced by absolute evi- 


seeing these things and having been 
dence of the advantages to be derived through 
law enforcement I propose on ev 
vote that it will aid in extending these advant 


WHY WE 


prohil ition and 
to ly 


ages to all. 


so use n 


SHOULD ACT. 
Convinced as I 
measure before us proposition as to 
whether this shall take the responsibility to extend 
prohibition to the people of the District of Columbia or whether 
we shall evade the responsibility of uestion 


nrages 


of prohibition, 1 


nust be based on th 


f ' “ee 
am of the aava vote 
I 


on the 


Congress 


acting < 


for them to determine at the polls. 

I am favorable to the greatest measure of self-government 
and believe in home rule; but if we are to have this self- 
government, then let it apply to all questions and not to one 
And if we are going to divorce the Government from the consti- 
tutional duty of legislating for the District, let us also di 
ourselves from the obligations assumed in paying one-! 0 
the expenses of this local government. Let the people rule here, 
as they should rule everywhere, but with that rule should go 
the responsibility of ra sing the revenue needed » «rt wet the 
roverninent. 

l am not opposed to the payment of a legitir ( e of this 
District government, based upon the national holdings, but I 
object to any arbitrary rate, and I likewise | ey our share 
should be determined not alone by our gove ‘ es in 
the District, but that share should be diminished in a ) nee 
with the added value given to all ther ‘ s b re ‘ 
the location of the seat o overnil t hers 

But it does not appeal t 1e ti the desp ef made 
to secure a referendum uj t one pal i prop If 
the demand came to us from the } ple of tl Distric ol SO 
lute home rule, I would be more inclined o side y 
it than I would to this demand, whi I feel su is 
by the saloon advocates in the hope that it y 
evitable. 

And I am not at all convi d that ) 
give to the people of the District legislative authority ( 
alter the Constitution. I know that er ithorities to 
be found on both sides of this question, but when I read s : 
section 1, of the Constitution, which declares that * all legislative 
powers herein granted shall be vested in a C f the Unites 
States,” and then turn to Article I, section 8, and read that 

Daw ] ; 1 


Congress shall have power to Iisive legis 
all cases whatsoever over sucl 


to wonder if it is within our power 


exercise eCXCcitl bition 
District, I nclined very much 


, Lam 
to delegate such legislative 








we) 
CF 0 wy 
por to other And when TI read such eminent authorities as 
Cooley, Oberholtzer, Willoughby, and others, who are agreed that 


not be delegated, it certainly looks to me 
graut a referendum is of doubtful legality. 
But e did grant such referendum and it resulted in a ma- 
jority in favor of the abolition of the saloon, we all very well 
know what would immediately happen. The very men ‘Who are 
now clamoring for referendum would be the first to “demand 
that the matter be t n to the cotrts; they would ingist that 
the referendum was unconstitutional, and they would do every- 


lative pow 
ability to 


as if our 


ers can 


thing in their power to delay the time when the will of the voters 
should be put into effeci 
SAFEGUARDING A REFERENDUM 

We who have had experience of the difficr ities encountered in 
guarding the sanctity of the ballot “know full well that in order 
to do so there must be gradual education of the electorate as 
well as election laws Ww ‘hich have been wisely framed. Even in 
the States where the right to vote has been long enjoyed cor- 
ruption is often very much in evidence. We have seén it in 
Indiana and in Ohio and in Pennsylvania, and when the great 
liguor interests of this country start out to engage in a death 
struggle we can rest assured that money would be squandered 
to an extent never witnessed before. To keep the saloon in 
the National Capital, to prevent an adverse vote here would 
mean more to them in a psychological way than would the 


winning of half a dozen States, and if we but submit this 
proposition to the voters we are certain to invite an era of 
corruption bere which will have far-reaching effects. 

That this is not a theory is proven by the lessons of the past. 


They had this prohibition fight in Texas some time since, and 
an uctive attorney general managed to get possession of the 
files of the correspondence of the brewery interests and those 


who were fighting the brewery battles in Texas. In that col- 
lection of letters was one from Adolphus Busch, whose name is 
familiar to all who have read on billboard or in magazine of 
the famous Anheuser-Busch product. 


Mr. Busch was very nyuch concerned for fear that prohibi- 


tion should make any gain, and he wrote: 
it may cost us millions and even more, but what of it if thereby we 
devant our ‘position? 


The elevation of the brewery position is usually gained by 
the lowering of the standards of those who use the brewery 
products, but Mr. Busch was not much concerned about that. 
He was willing to,show tliat he ras not only ready to advise 
but to back his judgment with cash, and in the same letter he 
said: 

I will not mind to give one hundred thousand extra, if necessary. 


One hundred thousand for what? Would it be given for the 
purpose of elevating humanity or of corrupting the ballot? 
Draw your own conclusions, 


Mr. Busch in thought and in action is typical of the brewery 
interests of the country. We have it in his own words what 
he was willing to do in Texas. Imagine then what the great 
number of brewer Busches w ould do if we were to have a ref- 
erendum here. The good people of Washington might desire 
a fair ballot, but they would be powerléss in view of the forces 
with whom they would be forced to contend. 

FIRST DUTY IS TO NATION. 

We owe a duty to the people of the District, it is true, but 
our first duty it to all of the people of the United States. We 
should not forget that this District is maintained primarily 
for governmental purposes and that residence in it is but a 
secondary consideration. Thousands are here temporarily, em- 
ployed in the various activities of the Government, and yet 
they are as much concerned in the safeguarding of human life 
and in the protection of property in this District as are those 


who do business here permanently. It is aimed to give those 
transient residents a vote in case a referendum is had, but 
that proposition does not ring true. No man can expect to 
have two voting residences. If these men have severed all 
home State ties and are bona fide residents of the District 
then it would be right for them to vote here, but if they are 
clinging to their right to vote in the State from whence they 
originally came they would be jeopardizing that right by par- 


ticipating in this referendum. 

And while we are considering our duty to the District, we 
should not forget our duty to the States which we represent. 
We have a responsibility, and if we evade that responsibility 
we will give a real basis for the charge that we fear to take a 
stand 

f am here to speak out 
Kansas. The people of our 
National Capital a city of which we can all be proud. 
not begrudge the share 


as one of the Representatives of 
State are desirous of seeing their 
We do 
of the expense to make ft beautiful 
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which comes mom Kansas. But there is ome proposition in- 
volved to which we have a serious objection. With us the 

saloon is anathema, and we have barred it from our Common- 
wei ulth. And yet here in the District of Columbia you go out 
and collect $450,000 license tax from 300 saloons and about 
$50,000 from your wholesale liquor house s, and under the 
abominable half-and-half plan you come to the States and ask 
them to.contribute $500, 000 to match this mon ey which has been 
obtained by methods which have been condemned by Kansas 
and all prohibition States. We do not want ie be partners in 
the collection of your saloon money, and we have no desire to be 
tied to you by any system of partner ‘ship which would compel 
us to match your saloon money. 

Oh, but some will say, it will be impossible to enforce pro- 
hibition in the District. The people are not ready for it and the 
city is too large to. be governed like a country village. We heard 
the same thing with regard to Denver, and yet prohibition is well 
enforced there; we heard it said in connection with Seattle, and 
yet Seattle is not finding it so difficult to secure enforcement. 
And here in W ashington it would in the nature of things be 
much easier to enforce than in either of the cities named, for 
here its enforcement would be in the direct charge of the Gov- 
ernment, and experience has shown us that the men who are 
often willing to defy local regulation are quickly brought to time 
when they have to face Federal action and Federal law en- 
forcement. If prohibition is made applicable to the District, I 
have no doubt as to its enforcement as long as its enforcement is 
in the hands of the Government. 

The people here in Washington can not be more desirous than 
we are to have here a Washington beautiful, a National Capital 
of which all of our people may well be proud. But in my opinion 
it is much finer to work not only for a Washington beautiful 
but for a Washington clean—clean in the sense that our best 
efforts are directed toward the encouragement of the things 
which go for the uplift of humanity and toward the safeguarding 
of the home. Let us use our best efforts to remove, as far as 
we can, temptation from youth. The saloon has never aided in 
the building up of character; it has weakened the moral fiber, 
never strengthened it; it has been weighed by the nations of the 

earth, and during the past 10 years there has come such a revo- 
lutidn in human thought that it is well-nigh ostracized. England 
does not want it; Germany frowns upon it; Russia put it down 
and out, and in the United States we have seen the steady rise 
of the tide which is sweeping it to its doom. We have here and 
now the opportunity to record the wishes of our people and to 
aid in crushing its power as much as we can; the opportunity is 
not only here but the weal of humanity and our constitutional 
duty points the way. It is a matter of pride to me that I will 
have this opportunity to vote legislation for the National Capital 
which we have found to be so beneficial in Kansas, and for that 
reason I favor the Senate proposition. 





Arming of American Merchant Ships. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CYRUS CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 


In Hovsr or Rerresen 


March 1, 1917. 


fr. Speaker, I rise first to state that I support 
now pending before the House granting certain 
President of the United States in order that he 
may properly protect the lives and property of American citi- 
zens. The very essence of government lies in the duty of its 
executive officers to protect those sacred rights from invasion 
or from proscription by a foreign power. Some criticism has 
been leveled against this resolution on the theory that Congress 
was attempting to abdicate its constitutional powers and lodge 
autecratic authority in the President of the United States. 
Such assumption is wholly unwarranted under the terms of this 
resolution. It carries with it but three propositions. First, 
granting to the President of the United States authority to 
supply merchant ships, the property of citizens of the United 
States, and bearing Ar ‘an registry with defensive arms and 
the ammunition and men necessary to defend against unlawful 
attack. Second, he is also empowered to protect such ships and 
the citizens of the United States in their lawful and peaceful 
purstits on the high seas, and third, the provision to issue 
$100,000,000 of bonds to defray the expenses thereof. 


THE NTATIVES, 


Thursday, 


Mr. CLINE. 
the resolution 
powers to the 











This is essentially a peace measure—not a war measure, as 
argued by some of the gentlemen who have ‘ken on this 
proposition. The President does not ask that Congress divest 
itself of the authority ‘t=vested in it under the Constitution. 
Nor <loes he seek to take from Congress any of its lawful rights 
in the emergency of war. What conditions have given rise to 
this resolution? The European war has been in progress for 
two and one-half years. Prior to the breaking out of the war 
we had the greatest foreign commerce of any nation in the 
world with the exception of Great Britain. Immediately after 
the war opened Great Britain notified all neutral powers that 
the North Sea had been declared a war zone and had been 
thoroughly mined and that all neutral powers entering that sea 
with trade did so at their own risk. This was a clear violation 
of international law. It went further during the progress of 
the war and seized our noncontraband commerce, took it into 
its prize court, and appropriated it to its own use. 

Not content with that, the English Government has seized our 
wails, rifled them, and seriously affected our trade, all in 
nbsolute violation of the laws governing the rights of neutrals. 
On the ist of February the central powers declared the open 
sea around the British Isles to the extent of 400 miles to be a 
war zone, and further that it proposed to destroy, without regard 
to the character of the commerce or the flag which it bore, all 
trade entering that zone. The result has been that the great 
trade of the United States has been driven into our own harbors 
and a blockade established against it that for all purposes is 
as effectual as though protected by an armed fleet. This condi- 
tion gave rise to the necessity on the part of this Government of 
taking such steps as would restore to it some semblance of 
freedom of commerce. The greatest Nation on earth can not 
permit the belligerents of the European war on either side to 
destroy our trade by compelling it, for fear of mines and sub- 
marines and the loss shippers would thereby sustain, to be 
driven from the sea. No man can question but what we ought 
to take such steps as will relieve us from this embarrassing 
condition. As I have said, the second provision concerns the 
lives of our citizens who are lawfully prosecuting their business 
upon the high seas. The provisions in this resolution do not 
authorize the President of the United States to become the ag- 
gressor in any action, but simply provides that he may defend 
the property or citizens from an unlawful attack, and that is 
the only authority hereby conferred upon the President. It is 
past my understanding why a single member of this committee 
should be able to satisfy himself that it is his duty to subject 
the commerce of the country and the lives of American citizens 
to the depredations and unwarranted attacks from either of the 
belligerents without signifying his opposition. There is no man in 
this Chamber but who knows that the President is an ardent and 
earnest advocate of peace. He was reelected in 1916 beeause he 
was for peace and had kept the country out of war with the 
European nations for more than two years. I do not believe 
that he would now violate the confidence that the people of the 
United States have expressed in him because of his attitude on 
that question. For myself, in this moment of great crisis, I want 
to see the Congress stand squarely back of the administration 
in protecting American interests and American life in its peace- 
ful pursuit wherever it may desire to go. 





American Rights. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THADDEUS H. CARAWAY, 
OF ARKANSAS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, March 1, 1917. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, no one can refuse his support 
to this measure. To do so would be to be misunderstood at 
home and abroad. I repeat no one can now refuse his support 
to this resolution, and I say so because we are all loyal Ameri- 
can citizens and guard jealously American rights everywhere. 
And as such, when an issue is made between our country and 
another, we hold no divided allegiance. We to a man stand with 
our country, our flag, and our President. 

Some may have questioned the opportuneness of the request, 
holding that it would have been better for the President to have 
exercised these implied powers rather than excite apprehensions 
as to the results to follow an express grant of authority. The 
time to quibble about that has passed. We must now present a 
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united front. Our country expects us to suppert the President 
in his effort to make American rights and American life re- 
spected everywhere. Our reply is written in this resolution. It 
is more than an answer to our own people. It is a warning to all 
peoples that we are determined to maintain our rights and 
make our flag respected wherever it kisses the sun. 

I am not unmindful that in this vote lurks both peace and war. 
Which it shall be I do not know. I can not know, nor can you. 

That issue rests with those, whoever they may be, that may 
disregard American rights—destroy American lives. These must 
decide for peace or declare for war. We shall meet that answer 
unafraid 

Our ditty and inclination meet. We will support the President 
with unfaltering faith in both his wisdom and his courage. If 
peace may be maintained with honor, we know he will maintain 
it; if not, we would not have him do so. 

We owe no divided allegiance; we recognize but one flag. 
There will be no faltering, no stragglers, in our ranks. 

May God lead us to peace, but if He wills otherwise may He 
give us the wisdom and the courage to go forward wherever 
justice and honor demand that we shall go. 





Reasons for Opposing Various Prohibition Measures Before 
the Sixty-fourth Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLIFTON N. McARTHUR, 
OF OREGON, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 1, 1917. 


Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print granted 
me this day, I desire to publish my answer to a telegram from 
Mr. L. R. Alexander and other citizens of the State of Oregon 
asking that I support certain prohibition legislation pending in 
this Congress: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1, 1917. 
Mr. L. R. Alexander, Mr. A. L. Veazie, Mr. John W. Loder, Mr. J. 8S. 
areenfield, Mr. George H. Himes, Dr. C. A. Woody, Mr. W. fH. Morron, 

Dr. G. H. Templeton, Rev. W. T. Milliken, Mr. M. M. Petty, Mr. C. A. 

Snell, Mr. W. M. Jackson, Mr. W. F. Norman, Mr. John A. Bell, Mr. 

J. P. Newell, Mr. J. Allen Harrison, Rev. A. C. Brackenburg, Rev. 

W. W. Youngson, Rev. A. A. Heist, Dr. T. W. Lane. Mr. W. H. 

Markell, Mr. Frank H. Hilton, Rev. A. R. MacLean, Dr Joshua Stan- 

field, Mr. J. K. Gill, Mr. H. F. Johnson, Mr. E. L. Lathrop, Mr. 

Walter M. Pierce, Mayor H. R. Albee, Hon. J. E. Anderson, Mr. 

Robert Livingstone, Judge R. G. Morrow, Dr. A. J. Montgomery, Mr. 

A. J. Robinsor, Mr. J. E. Werlein, Dr. Emmet Drake, Mr. Wilson 

Benefiel, Dr. H. H. Thacker, Dr. Herbert C. Miller, Mr. L. R. Bailey, 

Mr. Q. W. Davidson, Mr. H. W. Hopkirk, Mr. A. 8S. Pattullo, Mr. 

H. W. Stone, Judge J. W. Bell, Mr. S. W. Steele, Mr. J. C. Mann, 

Mr. C. N. Wonacott, Mr. L. BE. Carter, Mr. C. G. Wilson, Mr. S. A. 

Wilson, Mr. D. A. Pattullo, Mr. R. J. Peterson, Mr. J. T. Wilson, 

Mr. C. L. Smith, Mr. C. G. Gignoux, Mr. William McMurray, Dr. 

R. BE. Smith, Mr. B. R. Ericson, Dr. W. H. Vose, Mr. Chas. H. Thomp- 

son, Mr. Jacob Kreiger, Mr. J. W. Andrews, Mr. W. L. Mallory, Mr. 

J. W. Day, Rev. H. Hagelganz, Portland, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN: In reply to your telegram of February 20, in which 
you urge me to vote for (1) national prohibitivn, (2) District of Co 
lumbia prohibition, and (3) a measure prohibiting the use of the mails 
to liquor advertisements, 1 beg to submit a statement of my position 
upon these questions. 

During the fall campaign of 1916, which resulted in my reelection to 
Congress, I issued the following statement to the people of Multnomah 
County, which comprises the third Oregon district: 

CONGRESSMAN M’ARTHUR STATES POSITION ON NATIONAL PROHIBITION 
QUESTION, 
PORTLAND, OrEG., October 19, 1916. 
To the people of Multnomah County: 
Inasmuch as there has been some inquiry as to my position upon the 


national prohibition question, I wish to make a public statement as to 
how I shall vote if this issue is presented to Congress. 
In ordinary legislative matters | must rely upon my best judgment 


as to the views and wishes of my constituents, but where a question has 
been voted upon at the polls by the people of my district, I, as the 


Representative of these people, must abide by their instructions. 

The people of this district will on November 7 yote upon a proposed 
amendment to the State constitution prohibiting the importatic 
liquor into Oregon. In considering this amendment the people will have 
an opportunity to express their views upon a question that is ( , 
related to national prohibition that there is no difference between 1 
in so far as Oregon is concerned. 

Reaffirming my belief that the views of all the peop 
concern than the views of any class or faction, I wish re 
and now that if the pending amendment to the constitution of Oregon 
is approved by the voters of the third congressional district on Novem 
ber 7 I will vote for national prohibition in Congt and if the 
pending amendment is rejected by the voters of th district I wil) 
oppose the national amendment in Congress. 


I do not propose to take an arbitrary stand upon this q estion or set 
my judgment above the views of my constituents, ind I will abide by 
the result of the district vote, whatever if may be My stand on this 


4g rv! 
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I have the honor to represent, 
York. 

The criticisms are set forth in three editorials which I ap. 
pend herewith, but they have been also brought to my attention 
by many of the business interests of that great textile city. 

It is absolutely essential for the manufacturers and agents 
for the cotton brokers, and the representatives of southern 
cotton growers, as well other business men, to have their 
mail from New York and southern and western points delivered 
at a reasonably early hour in the morning of each business day. 

The service has been, as I am advised, dependent on train 
schedules, which are not sufficiently flexible or capable of ad- 


and the great metropolis of New 


as 


justment to permit transfers and rerouting. It seems to me 
that this great Government department should, through its 
proper executive officers, be able to compel readjustment of 


| mail-train schedules, or provide better facilities for transfer 


} and dispatch. 


Under the arrangement which has been in force 
the past few months, towns and villages many miles more distant 
from New York have been receiving mails hours earlier than 
New Bedford with its nearly 120,000 population and its numer- 
ous and diversified industries. The transmission of the mail 
ought not, between two points such as New York and New 
Bedford, be disrupted or sacrificed on the ground of economy, 


| but should be placed on a basis insuring service that can always 


be relied on for premptness and efficiency. 
I am informed that after months of poor service, after numer- 
ous long-continued complaints coupled with emphatic protests, 


| an investigation is being made, and I trust prompt action will 


{ principles of representative govern- 
rent | dge to the people is made to be kept, not to be disre 
f oli il expediency 
C. N. McARTHUR, 
1 hed in the Morning Oregonian of October 20, 
ing Tel m of October 20, and the Oregon Daily Journal 
keto 24, 1916, It so printed on campaign cards, thousands 
were distributed from the headquarters of the Republican 
1al committee in the Yeon Building. My promise to the 
yo ‘ made in Ml faith, ar I had no means of anticipating | 
the result of the vote on e “ bone-dry ” measure, which was as fol- | 
low Affirmative, 81,35 negative, 41,157; majority against measure, 
Under the circumst I feel that it would be an act of the utmost 
bad faith if I were to disregard my pledge and vote for national prohi 
bit id that } » { would stultify myself. There is no deny 
ing tl t that a large majority of the people of Multnomah County 
are opposed to ‘ e-d prohibition, which is nothing more or less 
i} le plication of national prohibition, I therefore feel that 
were » vote for the national amendment, or any other radical 
p tio lation, I uid be misrepresenting rather than repre 
the | ple of t district 
I can not agree that a vote in Congress for national prohibition 
“referendum,” and that the responsibility in the matter rests 
with the States. Under our dual system of government, a proposed 
amendment to the Federal Constitution must first pass both branches of 
Congress by a two-thirds vote in each branch, and then be ratified by th? 
legislatu of three-fourths of the States. There is no such thing as a 
I ndum, for this implies a popular yote rather than a vote by the 
legislature. ‘The act of amendment is, in the first place, an act of Con 
Hl expressing its judgment upon the question at issue, and the action | 
of the States is secondary—a check upon the action of Congress, and 
not a substitute. rhe Constitution says nothing about “ submitting ”’ 
an amendment to the States; it says that *“‘ the Congress, whenever two 
thirds of both Ilouses shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments 
to this Constitution,” and that these shall become valid “‘ when ratified 
by three-fourths of the States.” The function of Congress in thi 
matter is not purely ministerial but is an essential element in the | 
process of amendment. Were there any possible room for doubt as to 
this point, it would be removed by the consideration that a two-thirds 
vote in each house is required for the adoption of an amendment. Under 


the theory of “ submission to the States’ of a proposal for their legis- 
latures to decide, surely a bare majority in Congress would be sufficient ; 
but the idea of the framers of the Constitution was that a proposed 
amendment should, first of all, stand the test of commanding not only 
ordinary approval in Congress but the emphatic approval embodied in 
a two-thirds vote of both Houses. 

The constitutional provision which says an amendment may be sub- 
mitted “ whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary ”’ 
piaces upon the individual Senator and Representative a responsibility 
which he can not escape on the plea that he is voting for a “ refer- 
endum,” particularly where no such instrumentality as the referendum 
exists. The Senator or Representative who heeds the wishes of his 
constituents, as expressed at the ballot box, is a better friend of popular 
government than he who seeks to emasculate himself and Congress by 
indulging in the fallacy that ratification or rejection of an amendment 
by State legislatures is a “ referendum,” 

In reply to your request that I vote for District of Columbia pro- 
hibition, I will say that inasmuch as the friends of this measure were 
unwilling that it be submitted to a vote of the people of the District—- 
even for an advisory vote—I declined to support it. I do not believe 
in foisting a measure of this character onto the District unless there isa 
widespread demand for it, and after a residence of 15 months here in 
Washington and general inquiry upon the subject among all classes of 
secople I can not bring myself to the belief that any such demand exists. 
Friends of this bill cught at least to have been willing that Congress 
authorize an advisory referendum on it. 


As to your request that I support a measure denying the use of the | 


mails to liquor advertisements, etc., I will say that I am in favor of 
such a measure, because it upholds the laws that the various States 
have enacted upon the subject, and I am a firm believer in taw enforce- 
ment. I voted against this measure on February 21, however, be- 
cause it was coupled with an improper piece of legislation known as 
the Reed amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill. Had these 
two propositions been divorced, I would Save voted to exclude liquor 
advertisements from the mails in prohibition territory, but refused to 
stand for the Reed amendment, as it is a stab at the sovereignty of the 
States. It forces drastic “ bone-dry ” legislation onto 14 States of the 
Union, without in any way consulting the wishes of the people of these 
States, thereby striking at the very root and branch of one of our cher- 
ished American institutions—local self-government. This subject is fully 
covered in a speech which I made in Congress on February 22, copy of 
which I am mailing you, 
I regret that I can not comply with the requests contained in your 
telegram, but trust that you will appreciate my position. 
Yours, faithfully, 
Cc. N. McArTHUR, 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


JOSEPH WALSH, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


HON. 


Or 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Friday, March 2, 1917. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, although the appropriation for 
the Post Office Department of the Government is not now be- 
fore the House, I desire to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues certain criticisms of the service in the delivery of the 
mails between the city of New Bedford, in the district which 


follow to give the business interests the service to which they 
are entitled. 
{From the New Bedford Standard, Feb, 12, 1917.] 
FROM NEW YORK IN 19 HOURS. 
Ilow much delay is caused in the handling of a letter by putting on it 


| a special-delivery stamp? 





No; this is not a misprint. It is a serious question, prompted by the 
time stamps on an envelope that reached this office Saturday. It was 
mailed in New York in time to receive the stamp of Station H in that 
city at 6.30 p. m. Friday evening, February 9. A backstamp indicates 
that at 7.30 the same day it was in the Grand Central Station, New York, 
and another stamp that the New Bedford post office got it at 1.80 p. m. 
February 10. Delivery at this office, as called for by the special-delivery 
stamp, was made promptly. The time consumed in forwarding the 
letter from New York to New Bedford was 19 hours. 

In contrast with this showing consider the case of a letter stamped 
at New York, Station H, at 10 p. m. Friday night, three and a half 
hours tater than the special-delivery letter. It was not backstamped 
at New Bedford, but it was delivered at this office in the early morning 
delivery—say, five hours before the special-delivery letter reached its 
destination. 

To answer the question with which we started, the special-delivery 
stamp in this case seems to have caused an eight-hour delay in the 
handling of the letter that carried it. Mailed in New York three hours 
and a half before the letter which had no special-delivery stamp it 
reached this office, say, five hours after that letter. 

The chances are, of course, that it was not the stamp, but the general 
slipshod mail service that was responsible for the delay. The board of 
trade has asked for envelopes on which the stamps are evidence of undue 
delay in mail handling. This one is as good a * horrible example” as is 
likely to be encountered, and will be turned over. It is hoped that others 
who have similar experiences will send the evidence to the board of 
trade for use in a campaign to secure for New Bedford the mail service 
to which it is entitled. 


[From the New Bedford Standard, Feb. 15, 1917.] 
A SIMPLE REMEDY, 


This city has no desire that the cape mail service should be sacri- 
ficed in order to improve the New Bedford mail service. Our business 
and social relations with the cape are and ought to be close, and it 
would be impolitic, to say the least, to urge that New Bedford would 
be given preference, At the same time New Bedford has a right to 
insist and does insist that it ought not to be sacrificed for the sake 
of the cape. Good service for both is what is wanted. 

Our trouble about the early morning mail from New York is that 
when the railroad does not deliver the mail in Fall River on time the 
electric mail car which usually brings it to this city does not wait for 
it, because this car makes the run to the cape and if delayed would 
miss the cape train connections. The remedy does not appear difficult. 
Another mail car should be operated, or an arrangement should ba 
made for transferring the New Bedford mail at Fall River to a regu- 
lar D. & W. car. Hither plan would give New Bedford earlier service 
on days when the trains are late between New York and Providence 
and would not be a detriment to the cape mail. So far as this par 
ticular phase of the poor service is concerned, the Government should 
have applied the remedy long ago. 


{From the New Bedford Standard, Feb. 23, 
THE MAIL'S DELAYS. 


Two pieces of first-class mail addressed to this office were stamped 
at New Bedford 8 a. m. Wednesday, February 21. One was received 
in the New York office at 5 p. m. February 20, reaching here the next 
morning; the other was stamped at New York at 5 p. m, February 10. 
This one took 24 hours longer to reach its destination than the other, 
It was about 89 hours on the way. 

However, we should not repine. A worse case than this is reported 
from Boston. A postal card mailed in Waltham to a man in that city 
in April, 1908, has just been delivered. We hate to concede a record 
in this respect to another city, but it looks as if Waltham had the 
eall... New Bedford, with a piece of first-class mail 39 hours on the 
way between New York and this city, must take second place. 


1917.] 
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Joint Memorial of the Utah Legislature Regarding 
Prohibition. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JAMES H. MAYS, 
OF UTAH, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 2, 1917. 


Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, I insert in the Recorp joint memo- 
rial No. 1 of the Twelfth Utah Legislative Assembly, as follows: 
STATE oF UTAH, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
SECRETARY OF STATE’S OFFICE, 

I, Harden Bennion, secretary of state of the State of Utah, do hereby 
certify that the attached is a full, true, and correct copy of house 
joint memorial 1, adopted by the twelfth regular session of the Utah 
Legislature, as appears of record in my office. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Utah this 7th day of February, 1917. 

[SEAL, ] HARDEN BENNION, 

Secretary of State. 
House joint memorial 1. 
A memorial to the Congress of the United States that Congress submit 
to the States a proposed amendment to the Constitution of the 


United States prohibiting the sale, manufacture, transportation, im- | 


portation, and exportation of intoxicating liquors, 


the Scnate and House of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled: 

Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United States a 
resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States whereby the sale, manufacture, or transportation of intoxicat- 
ing liquors within, the importation thereof into, and the exporta- 
tion thereof from the United States and all Territories subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes are prohibited ; and 

Whereas your memorialists favor and desire an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States as proposed by said resolution, believing 
that the happiness, prosperity, and well-being of the people of the 
United States will be greatly promoted thereby; and 

Whereas your memorialists are informed that said resolution has been 
reported upon favorably by the Judiciary Committees of both Houses 
of Congress: 

Resolved oY the Legislature of the State of Utah, That we respect- 
fully memoralize the Congress of the United States that Congress adopt 
said resolution and that said proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States be submitted to the legislatures of the States at 
the earliest possible date for their consideration. 

Resolved further, That the secretary of state be, and he is hereby, 
directed to prepare and transmit forthwith certified copies of this 
memorial to the President of the United States, to the presiding officers 
of both branches of Congress, and to each of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Utah, 


To 


G. H. DERN, 

President of the Senate pro tempore. 
J. F. TOLTON, 

Speaker of the House. 


Mr. Speaker, on the subject of prohibition in general we have 
just heard read the first memorial to Congress ever adopted by 
a Utah Legislature. It may be interesting to state that the 
present is the first Democratic legislature ever assembled in that 
State, that the Republicans in the late election never returned 
a single member to either house, and that the legislature has 
just enacted the first State-wide prohibition law ever placed 
upon the statute books of that State. The first Democratic gov- 
ernor the State has ever elected has just affixed his signature to 
the bill. Under this law the State goes as dry as a powderhorn 
on the ist of next August. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Utah have given due consideration 
to the argument of the owners and supporters of the saloons. 
They have regarded the rights of the manufacturer and the dis- 
penser. These people have hunted the evil down. They have 
driven it to its lair, where they have found it intrenched be- 
hind the influences of wealth and politics. Their servants have 
executed the sentence of condemnation. The Republican Party 
played tag with the question for a decade. 

The people of my State now memorialize this Congress that, 
by proper legislation, the saloons thus condemned be abolished 
throughout the Nation, and as an important step toward that 
desired event they ask that the saloons be abolished in the 
Capital City of the country. 

To-day Members kave dignified the following timeworn argu- 
ments : 

1. That prohibition does not prohibit. 
cially disturbing to manufacturers. 

2. That, in fact, it increases the consumption of intoxicating 
drink. This thought fairly distresses the manufacturers. 

3. That it is supported by the real enemies of temperance. 

4. That the supporters of prohibition are all booze fighters 
and hypocrites. These arguments receive the attention of those 
who respect the ancient, the decrepit, and the antique. 





SURE 


At the same time they tell us not why, if it does not prohibit, 
the manufacturers of liquor all oppose the enactment of such 
legislation. 

They do not tell us why, if it increases the consumption of 
their product, the manufacturers still oppose it so vehemently. 

They do not tell us why, if it does not prohibit and in fact 
does increase the consumption, they speak eloquently of confis- 
cation of property and plead pitifully for reimbursement. 

These argumenis, though they smell of mildew, are regaled 
to us to-day as if they were as fresh and fragrant as the flowers 
of June. 

The papers of this city and the opponents of measure 
suddenly realize their great devotion to the doctrine of local 
self-government. They ask what right has the Member from 
* Bucksport,” Kans., or of “ Rough Edge,” Ill., or from “ Quitch- 
empaw,” Okla., or from “ Knobville,” Tenn., to dictate the habits 
of the sovereign people of this District? They demand a refer- 
endum. 

Did these same people demand a referendum when Congress 
voted the saloons upon the people of this District? What, then, 
became of the rights of the people who desired a clean and sober 
city? Is not this the property of the whole Nation, and have 
not the people of “ Bucksnort,” Kans., a right to be heard in its 
government? The people of the country have a right, through 
their Representatives, to say whether the Capital of this coun- 
try, which they must support, shall be drunk or sober. ‘The 
other night, on a street car of this city, I saw a drunken negro, 
reeking with the vile odor of the dramshop, reel against a re- 
spectable white lady. Have I no right to vote against the 
dition which naturally produces such circumstances? 

These people who protest against governing this 
District knew when they took residence and acquired property 
here that 1 with such duty. They took 


this 


con- 
Congress 


was charged 
residence and acquired interests here with full understanding 
1d should not now be heard to complain. 
I am satisfied that the calls for the referendum are not dis- 
interested. It is not the right of the people but the interests 
of the saloon keeper that arouse such citude. They know 
machinery for election. They realize the oppor- 
tunity for fraud. They would expect to marshal the corrupt 


Congress 


al 


ont 
SU! 


there is 


LO 


and purchasable. The liquor interests, together with the fre- 
quenters of the saloons, with the help of the purchasable col- 
ored population, could control the election in this city. An old 
colored woman, being asked how many people there were in 


Washington, said, “Countin’ the whites, we have over 300,000.” 


Unfortunately, many of the whites would not be counted in 
such an election. The liquor people know that a large element, 
much interested and most respectable, would not ote tor fear 
of losing citizenship in their home communities. 

This plea is only a subterfuge, an exhibition of extreme dil 
tory tactics in the hope of postponing what now appears t 


the inevitable. 

The other evening in this hall we listened to a 
debate on the general subject of the high cost of li 
poor and middle classes of our country. V 


most eloqi nt 
ving to e 


arious remedies 


suggested. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Firzai 

would enforce an embargo on foodstuffs. The gentleman from 
New York, Mr. Lonpon, would condemn the foodstuffs and sell 
at cost. The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Dies, would induce 


the nonproducers to get out of the congested cities onto the 
None referred to the fact that the average workingman is 


spending more of his weekly wage for liquor than for bread 
and potatoes, high as these necessaries are, more for 
which demoralizes his character and destroys his ust 


than for the prime necessities of his family. 


Some two and one-half billions annually are expended for 
the various intoxicating liquors sold in the United States. It 
| has been calculated that this sum would each year construct a 
row of cottages, costing $2,000 each, for a distance of 5.000 
| miles on both sides of the street’ reaching twice across the 


This thought is espe- | 


| 


continent, with a dwelling every 50 feet, and leaving $500,000,000 
with which to pave the street, build sidewalks, 
flowers, and shrubbery. 

This sum represents three times the amount 
every department of education in our country. 


1 


plant lawns, 


expended 


It is twice our 


total annual expenditure for every department of the General 
Government. It would build six Panama Canals every yeur. 
It would pay for the largest navy afloat. If we could for one 
year divert this worse than useless expenditure toward such 
purpose, we could possess the most powerful navy in the 


[Mr. Sreriey] states that 
illons on hand, 137,000,000 of 
that 40 per cent is being 


from Kentucky 
228,000,000 2: 
He 


The gentleman 
there is a supply of 


which are in his State. says 
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marketed in dry territory, and asks that these markets in dry 


territory be kept open until the supply is sold. 
Hie states that each gallon costs about 25 cents to manuface- 


ture; that over a dollar a gallon is to be paid the Government 
for the selling privilege. At the average selling price of $4 
per gallon, this would represent a waste to the consumers, 
mostly wage earners, who feel the pinch of poverty and the 
burden of the high life’s necessities, of more than 
$1,000,000,000. 

This liquid poison has been manufactured in the face of the 
growing temperance sentiment with due notice of what is com- 
ing and I am not weeping over the loss of markets, especially 
in dry territory, which we hope may be rapidly extended until 
no market for his “ poisonous distillment” shall remain. Though 
not a cure-all, still by enacting a prohibitory law we will take 
one stop toward relieving those who now suffer from the high 
cost of living 

Other great nations, now endeavoring to meet the greatest 
crisis in their history, have recognized this principle and by law 
have enforced a prohibition of the manufacture and sale of 
liquor because the resources of such nations were needed for 
other purposes, because the use of liquor destroyed the efficiency 
of their citizens, because the grain heretofore converted into 
liquid poison was necessary for bread. This is one compensat- 
ing result of the international tragedy. 


cost of 


Thousands of our fellow citizens are now within the gates 
of our Capital City. It is to the citizens of the Nation what 


the capital of the State is to the citizens thereof. 
say that the majority of the citizens of a State, acting through 
their Representatives, have not the right and the duty to decide 
whether their Capital should or should not harbor saloons. So 
these visiting citizens have a right to behold a saloonless Capital 
City if they so desire, and their Representatives have the right 
to enact the necessary legislation. 

Over 60 per cent of our people have already spoken on the 
subject. Over S85 per cent of the territory of our country has 
already abolished the saloon. The right, therefore, of 
owners of the Nation to abolish the saloon from the Capital 
City, through their authorized Representatives, clothed with 
authority and charged with the responsibility by the Constitu- 


tion, can not be denied, and as a vast majority of the people | 


and communicated 
tuke pleasure in 


of my State have expressed their verdict 
their deliberate conclusions to me, I shall 
voting for the bill before us. 


The Federal Farm Loan Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. | OAKEY, 


> 7 ‘ 
. DAVIS 

IF CONNECTICUT 

llousr or REPRESENTATIVES, 

March 2, 1917. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
the Recorp by printing an article in the 

Hon. Myron TT. Herrick, of Ohio, relating 

farm-loan act. 


InN THI 
Friday, 


Mr. OAKEY. Mr. 
tend my remarks in 
Athuntic Monthly by 
to the Federal 





The article is as follows: 
fuk FeperaL FARM-LOAN ACT, 
{By Myron T. Herrick. ] 
he 

© er Li in addressing Congress on rural credits, Presi 
ad \\ vid fhe farmers, of course, ask and should be given 
no privilege, such as extending to them the credit of the 
Gi nt if What they need and should obtain is legisla- 
tion 1 will make their own abundant and substantial credit re 
Sol ible as a foundation for joint, concerted, local action in 
the \ f cetting the capital they must use. It is to this 
we should now ad 3 ourseives ‘ ° ‘ But we must not allow 
our to dey d upon extraordinary expedients,.” 

s ry oi A ire llouston said in his report for 1914: “ The 
chief difference of lion «aris over whether there should be special 
id furnished [to farmers] by the Government. There seems to be no | 
emergeney which 1 uires or istifies Government assistance to the farm 
s di tly through the use of the Government's cash or the Govern 
ment credit. ‘he American farmer is sturdy, independent, and 
l Jinnt. He is not in the condition of serfdom or semiserfdom in 
which were some of the Luropean peoples to whom Government aid 
was extended in some form or other during the last century. He is 
not In the condition of many of the Irish peasantry for whom encour 
igement and aid have been furnished through the land-purchase act. 


As a maiter of fact, the American farmers are more prosperous than 


any other farming class in the world. As a class they are certainly 
aS prosperous as any other great section of the people; as_ prosperous 
as the merchants, the teachers, the clerks, or mechanics It is neces- 
sary only that the Government provide machinery for the benefit of 


No one would | 


the | 














the agricultural classes as satisfactory as that provided for any other 
class. It is the judgment of the best students of economic conditions 
here that there is needed to supplement existing agencies a proper 
land-mortgage banking system operating through private funds, just 


as other banking institutions operate, and this judgment is shared by 
the leaders of economie thought abroad.” 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, in a ship-subsidy speech delivered 


on February 4, 1915, before the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
commented on the loss of the Government surplus lent to the States 
in 1857 and said: ‘ Yet, gentlemen, when we can not get a State of 
the American Union to pay its just debts to the Government for 
money loaned to it, you ask us to stand for a proposition to lend 
money to private corporations or individuals upon the security of 


mortgage. Never on the face of the earth! And I tell you, gentlemen, 
if you ever enter upon if, you will have to lend it upon railroads and 





upon every other enterprise. Bills are referred to me, asking that 
every conceivable sort of scheme be approved, submitti them for 
the judgment of the department, for raids upon the United States 


Treasury in the form of actual loans to be made by the Treasury of 


the United States on this thing and that thing—farm loans, loans on 
houses built by workingmen, and so on. They are all entitled to con- 
sideration if we are going into the money-lending business, We shall 
have to lend it to everybody. You can not discriminate under our 
system of government. Everybody must tap the Treasury till if you 
adopt any such resolution as this.” 

All this is sound doctrine, and since it was thus deliberately pro- 
nounced as a rule of action for the administration by the foremost 


three of its leaders, nobody, of course, could have predicted the Fed- 
eral farm-loan act. That such a law should really exist still seems 
incredible, not only because it violates every principle of this doctrine, 
but because it is unjustified by any emergency, except possibly that of 
a political campaign that is past. Congressman Caraway, of Arkansas, 
was one of its ardent advocates, but in a speech in November before 
the farm-mortgage bankers’ association he confessed that the need for 


it ‘‘ does not any more exist as formerly "; that it is “ full of defects"; 
that “they are not going to do any business [funder it] in the 
South”; that it will produce “ more tenants and absentee landlords"; 
and that “it is very likely to be modified [in parts] or repealed, but 
as long as it exists it is going to be a serious menace to private 
capital.” Then, he added: “I do not believe in the Government's 


going into private business of any kind, but this is one of the things 
it is going to do. To tell you the facts about the matter, to be right 
candid with you all, we were all hoping to be reelected by our activi 
ties in this matter. [Laughter and applause.] The farmer is the 
greatest agitator in the country, and it is always customary near 
election for all of us to shed a great many tears over his condition. 
And we did it, and I am proud to say that I had no opposition myself 
to being returned [laughter] and most of the other gentlemen got 
back, And it is to be hoped that, if defects appear in the act, by 
remedying them we may prolong our political lives.” 








To what extent such motives influenced the voting is not known, 
since ne other legislator has been so frank as Mr. CARAWAY. It 
might be noted, however, that the act was passed only a few weeks 
before the political conventions in June, It was approved on July 
17. The Federal Farm Loan Board was appointed during the same 
month. In August, liberally supplied from an appropriation of 
$100,000, the board started its publicity work and began a_ tour 
throughout the country that continued during the campaign. No criti 
cism or questions of doubt were tolerated at its numerous meetings, 
rhe thousands of members and officers of granges and other agricul 
tural bodies, farmers, and persons interested in agriculture, who at- 
tended, were regaled only with the highest recommendations of the 
act. This must have had considerable effect on the elections, especially 
since the board spread broadcast such statements as “ The act will 
attract vast numbers of our people to the farms who have been unabk 
to engage in agriculture because it has been impossible to secu 
money on farm obligations ’ “the hearings disclose interest rates 
ranging from 5 per cent per annum to 5 per cent a month:;” in 
every State visited the industrious farmer of modest means but who 
can offer unquestionable security is unable to get farm credit on any 
terms;” and “in many States it was found that the farmer is never 
certain that he can get a loan, however good the mortgage security.” 

These statements regarding adverse conditions would entail no 
exaggeration if they referred to credit sought for or extended on 
security other than real estate, or to mortgag finnily exacted to 
secure such debts, which the farmers, in too many instances, have let 
run on and accumulate year after year. They would be true it they 
referred even to any kind of credit in sections remote from money 
centers before 1910, when the improvement of farm finance was first 
nationally agitated. But they referred to farm mortgaging at present 
the sole subject before the board's meetings, and their unmistakab! 
intention was to create the impression that capital is now scarce and 
interest excessive for farm-land credit generally, irrespective of Stat: 
values, or person. Hence, the statements are flagrantly wrong, if 
the declarations and investigations of Secretary Hflouston, asserting 
and showing the contrary, are right. (See Bulletin 384, United Stat 
Department of Agriculture, July 31, 1916, compiled before the act wa 


passed.—-The Author.) ‘ 

But misstatements, misconceptions, and lack of information have 
characterized the rural-credits movement. Never before was_ legisla 
tion purporting to solve a great problem enacted with such igno 
rance or disregard of its essentials as to both fact and principle. Aside 
from a very able argument about legal points, the debate on the act 


was simply descriptive of its clauses and added noeihing to the store 


of rural-credits knowledge. The other discussions in Congress were 
also mere descriptions of bills, not a few of which were plans formu- 
lated upon novel ideas for raids on the Treasury and taxpayers 
capital, or vamped up from the clutter of John Law’s Co. of the 
West, the Massachusetts Land Bank & Manufactory scheme, and other 
vagaries of bygone days that were dumped into the trash can in 1741 
by the extension to the colonies of the British ubble t.”- — Die 
teachings of history and the best precedents from foreign countries 
were ignored as a guide for modern thought The most noteworthy 
exceptions were the first bills and speeches of Senator FLercurr and 
Congressman Moss; but these men changed their views without 
apology or apparent reason, and yielded to the pressure, not yet ea 


plained, that caused Congress to abandon President Wilson's, Secretary 
MecAdoo’s, and Secretary Houston's original plans of individual ini 
tiative and private enterprise through concerted local action of the 
farmers, and to depend entirely upon extraordinary expedients 


So the Federal farm-loan act was finally placed on the statute 
hooks with only 12 opposing votes in the House and none in the 
Senate, for the purpose of assisting actual and prospective farmers 
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(foreign immigrants as well as citizens) by the use of the Govern- 
ment’s cash and the Government's credit on a gigantic scale and in a 
complex way,.such as has never been attempted in any other country. 
Congressman CARAWAY’S answer to the manifest objection to selecting 
one particular industry for Government favors was: “The farmer 
produces what you eat and what I eat, and what you wear and what 
I wear, and the cost of what we eat and wear is necessarily influenced 
by the interest rate that the farmer has to pay. If you cut down his 
rate of interest, everybody gets the benefit of it; and therefore it is 
not class legislation to enable him to get money at a lower rate of 
interest than anybody else engaged in private business.” [Renewed 
and uproarious laughter.] 

This answer has not satisfied the American Federation of Labor, 
whose 2,000,000 members are probably soon to be augménted by all 
the trade-unionists in the country. This great -organization evidently 
understood Secretary McAdoo to be sincere when he declared that our 
Government can not discriminate and that all must be allowed to 
tap the till, if anybody be accorded that favor. 

At its Baltimore convention (Noy. 20, 1916) the federation resolved, 


in substance, that deposits in postal savings banks be advanced to 
municipalities for the purpose of building model dwellings for their 
inhabitants; or, as an alternative, that the Federal Government estab- 


lish such a system of credits that the inhabitants of these municipali- 
ties may borrow money for long terms at low interest rates to build 
homes free of taxation, the resolution beginning and ending: ‘‘ Inasmuch 
as the Government has already established a rural-credits system for the 
benefit of the farmer * * * we believe it is an easy matter for the 
Government to take such steps to relieve the working people in indus- 
trial centers of the insanitary homes that.are now unfit for habitation.” 

Thus the act has borne its natural fruit far more quickly than was 
anticipated. But the federation is just and fair in its demands, if the 
Federal farm-loan act is fo remain in force. Difficulties would be 
encountered, of course, in adapting it to conditions in the cities on ac- 
count of their shifting centers, changing real estate values, large 
apartment houses, and unstable population. However, the Government 
must address itself to meeting these demands and difficulties or else get 
out of the private business of lending money for agrieultural purposes. 

II, 

If this matter were taken to the people, the vote would undoubtedly 
be either for all or for none. 
enlarge its scope? 
but will make some much-needed amendments and then rest, in the 
hope that the act will be invalidated by the courts as unconstitutional 
or be proved so ineffective and dangerous in operation as to become 
unpopular and little used. Such a hope would not be groundless, as an 
outline of the act will show. The act, however, is mot as exact or as 
concise as it might be. Indeed, it is susceptible of different meanings 
at important points. But its intent to subsidize rather than to finance 
agriculture is quite evident. In spite of an intricate arrangement, the 
system created is really managed by the Federal Farm Loan Board, and 
is designed to draw funds from the United States Treasury and to issue 
bonds backed by the Government for granting loans to its beneficiaries 
at low interest rates. 

The board is composed of the Secretary of the Treasury, chairman 
ex officio, and four members appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, and removable by the President. It forms a bureau at 
Washington in the Treasury Department for supervising, directing, and 
controlling a system that is to cover all 
except Alaska. In accord with the act it is to divide the country into 
12 districts and establish a Federal land bank in each district. Besides 
these, the system will have such national farm-loan associations within 


What will Congress do; repeal the act or | 
The probabilities are that Congress will do neither, | 


continental United States | 


each district and such joint-stock land banks, each with a territory of | 


not more than two contiguous States, as the board may charter, with- 
out limit as to number. The board-shall appoint one registrar and one 
or more appraisers for each district; also as many examiners, attorneys, 
experts, assistants, clerks, laborers, and other employees as it may 
deem necessary. It need not observe the civil-service rules in appoint- 
ing or dismissing this force. The registrars, appraisers, and regularly 
employed examiners are declared to be public officers. 


The territory of a national farm-loan association may legally be coex- | 


at7 








added, provided they do not increase the loan above any of the pre- 
scribed ges 

If the préperty be sold, the mortgage must be foreclosed unless the 
land bank allows the purchaser to assume the borrower's obligations 
on his shares and contra¢t. In everit of the borrower's death his heirs 
or representatives have only 60 days within which to assume these 
obligations. But this does not mean that they shall become members; 
there is a prospect, therefore, that the association will eventually be 
doing business with numerous persons who can not participate in profits 


or management and who, as a result, will not be concerned with its 
success. 
After being incorporated an association may admit new borrowers to 


membership upon these-same conditions by a two-thirds vote of the 
directors. Whether such a vote is required for additional loans to 
bers already admitted is not clear. 

The borrowers’ obligatory shares constitute the minimum for the 
association’s capital—that is to say, 5 per cent of the original amounts 
of the mortgages; and this must represent cash until the loans are 
entirely paid off. There is no maximum, since the association may make 
loans to all qualified natural persons within its territory Moreover, 


nei- 


it may allow each borrower to subscribe voluntarily to as many 
shares as he pleases; at least, this seems to be implied. 

An association desiring money for a member may obtain it from 
the Federal land bank of the district by indorsing and guaranteeing 
the mortgage offered as security, and by contributing 5 per cent of 
the amount to the bank’s capital stock. Three-fourths of this stock 
shall be paid in cash when the loan is granted: the rest may be re 
tained by the association at a charge of 6 per cent per annum. Stock 
thus issued can not be transferred or hypothecated, but may be r¢ 


tired at the bank’s discretion with the approval of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. It shall be retired on full payment of the loan, \ 

the association sball pay off and retire the corresponding shares of 
own capital that were issued to the member. 


An association may also obtain from the land bank what mon 
it needs for its own expenses; such advances to draw 6 pet I 
per annum, but to be repaid only from dividends belonging to th 
association. It may retain one-eighth of 1 per cent semia 


nnuaiiy on 
unpaid principal out of every interest payment on any loan ind 

by it; such sums likewise *to be paid back only from dividends. Sh: 
these permissible favors be actually accorded to associations and thei 
members, they would, of course, impair the capital stock, surplus, 
working funds of the Federal land banks and create a serious situation, 





Besides obtaining money in these ways from the Federal land bank, 
and through the issuance of shares, an association may issue deposit 
certificates bearing interest for no longer than one year at a rate of 
not.more than 4 per cent per annum, convertible into bonds of any 
of the system’s banks wWhen presented at the Federal land bank of 
the district in multiples of $25. The deposits may be of any amount 
and come from any person, corporate or individual. They shall be 
forthwith transmitted to the said bank, which shall hold them for 
the association’s account, subject to check or otherwise, without in- 
terest, and shall invest them in such bonds or in farm mortgages. 
Some contend that the convertibility of the certificates is optional, 
and that the association may pay then off in cash, since the power to 


issue such evidences of debt implies the power to redeem them unless 
expressly forbidden. They also contend that; if certificates are not 
desired, the association may arrange in any other usual way for the 
withdrawal and compensation of the depositor’s money; the argu- 
ment being that the power granted to accept deposits is a general one 
and includes both satings and ordinary deposits, since the act is not 
specific, exclusive, or prohibitive in respect to either kind, but leaves 
the matter for contract or for the by-laws which an association may 
make for regulating the exercise or enjoyment of any of its privileges. 
The whole question, however, has very little practical importan 

cause the bonds into which the certificates are convertible may be 
paid off and retired before maturity, while enormous amounts of them, 
in denominations of $25 or more, will eventually be constantly maturing. 


| This will afford the banks and the associations ample means of paying 
| off and retiring the certificates even on demand, should they wish 
to do so. 
III. 


tensive with a district, but it will probably be small, since the board | 


is urging the division even of counties, and since no charter can_be 
granted without the consent of the district Federal land bank. The 
business of an association is to take farm mortgages from members and 
to gather up current funds for the Federal land bank of the district, 
The incorporators shall be 10 or more natural persons, applying for 
loans aggregating at least $20,000. The capital is variable, consisting 
f $5 double-liability shares, which may be held only by borrowers ad- 
mitted to membership. The administration is composed of five or more 
directors, a loan committee of three, and the usual officers, with a sec- 
retary-treasurer. All, except the latter, must be members and, conse- 
quently, borrowers. 

The loan must in all cases be secured by first mortgage on farm land, 
situated within the territory, and can be made only for purchasing or 
improving such land, for purchasing equipment, fertilizers, or live stock 
for it, for liquidating the owner’s indebtedness incurred for such pur- 
poses, or for any purpose if the indebtedness existed befcre a charter 
was granted to any association for the county. However, the board may 
define the words ‘improvement ”’ and “ equipment” as it pleases. The 
amount shall not exceed one-half of the value of the land plus one-fifth 
of the value of ali permanent improvements, nor shall one borrower be 
allowed more than $10,000 or less than $100. 
est is 6 per cent per annum, but it can never exceed by more than 1 
per cent the latest series of the district Federal land banks’ bonds. The 
period shall be between 5 and 40 years. 
semiannual installments, with the right to make additional payments 
in multiples of $25, at any due date after the first five years. 

The borrower must use the loan only for the specific purpose for which 
it was granted. He must, until the debt is paid, cultivate the land and 
keep the premises insured to the board’s satisfaction and free of all 
back taxes, liens, judgments, and assessments. If not paid, these shall 
become a part of the loan and, with any defaults, draw simple interest 
at the rate of 8 per cent per annum. No loan shall be made unless it be 
approved by the association’s committee and by one or more of the 
Government’s appraisers of the district, if it is to be offered to the 
Federal land bank. The borrower also shall subscribe to one of the 
association’s shares for every $100 of his loan or major fraction thereof. 
For instance, the subscription on a $1,051 loan would be $55. He may 
pay this in cash or borrow it from the bank and have it added to the 
oan, provided the sum does not increase the size of the loan above the 
property’s maximum credit value. Preliminary expenses may also be 
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Payment shall be by annual or 


The maximum for inter- | 


There is much ambiguity regarding. the loan methods of an associa- 
tion, as the act does not specify whether the mortgages shall be ex« 
cuted to it or directly to the land bank. If the former is the 
then nothing would prevent an association from holding mortgages as 


an investment until repaid. It would have to resort to the services 
of the bank in investing deposits, but it could handle any other funds 
itself and use all profits for reserves and dividends. With regard to 
the Federal land bank, however, the act clearly says that it can not 


lend on farm mortgages, except through national farm-loan associations 
of its district, until July 17, 1917. After that it may also lend through 
banks, trust or mortgage companies, or savings institutions 
porated under State laws and approved as agents by the Federal F 
Loan Board. But the only loans lawful for it to take are of the 





already described, and, after the board decides that its district. 
become organized, it shall again confine itself to the associations. 


Hence, the position of the agents will always be precarious. Moreover, 
other troubles might confront them, since they must guarantee the 
mortgages, while their borrowers must contribute 5 per cent of their 
loans to the Federal land bank’s capital stock, without right to vote 
the shares or to demand their repayment. Such conditions would not 
be generally practicable for any class of agents mentioned, especially 
because of the long-term character intended for the loans. The 
outstanding guaranties of an agent may equal ten times its capital and 
surplus. They could not be made by savings banks or perhaps by 
ordinary banks, and would be illegal for all unless permitted by State 
laws. , 

So, if the system should need aid in addition to that of the 12 Feder 
land banks and their associations, probably it may be 
the so-called joint-stock land banks. These are bond and mor 
companies, each with $250,000 or more of capital stock, which m: 
formed under the act by private investors with a view to profit. Never- 
theless, they enjoy important special privileges. They may circulate 
bonds up to 15 times the capital stock and surplus, at interest not 
exceeding 5 per cent a year. They may lend directly on farm land 
within their respective territories, without restriction as to purpose, 


il 
supplied by 
te« 





use, or individual amount, and regardless of whether the owner be 
farmer or cultivator. It seems, however, that he must become a 
stockholder. In all but a few other respects, they must observe the 


rules for lending laid down for a Federal land bank, except that the 
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their own bonds. But the act 
stock land banks; it will have 
‘onsidered as parts of tle system: 


inter t rat \ ” govern 


is 


il n 4 IS1Or an to 
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this 


befor they can 


I h of Mederal land banks has a capital stock of $750,000, of 
which the Government is required to supply any portion: not taken: by 
othy parties The shares are of $5 each and nonassessable, with 
ime ind conditions of payment fixed by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. They may be held by any individual, firm, or corporation, or 
y the Government of any State or of the United States; but only the 


latter and national farm-loan associations may vote. Dividends can 
not be paid on shares held by the United States. The bank is tem- 
porarily managed by five directors appointed by the board. When 
the subscriptions of the associations equal $100,000, they shall elect 
six directors and the board shall appoint three directors. These nine 
hall then take over the management. When their subscriptions 


amount to $750,000 the bank shall apply semiannually one-fourth of 
all subsequent subscriptions to the retirement of shares representing 
the original capitalization. 

The bank shall, by its articles of agreement, permit of 


issues new 


shares for the obligatory subscriptions of associations and borrowers. 
in addition the board may at its discretion authorize the capital stock 
to be increased for any reason it sees: fit, or decreased to any amount 
above 5 per cent of outstanding bonds Consequently the capital stock 
is variable, and the shares of investors are practically deposit certifi- 
cates that may be paid for by installments and paid off at specified 
dates, if the board so desir 

Such shares could alone supply every financial need, but they are not 
the sole dependence \ Federal land bank may open branches within 
its district: it may receive deposits in any amount from the holder 
of just one of its $5 shares Some say that the deposits can not draw 
interest: but even were this so, the machinery is there and the doubt 
could be easily removed by a very slight change in the act. It may 
borrow money, free of any regulation as to amount, interest, or period. 
it may be allowed the temporary use of any funds in the United States 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, provided the amounts which the 
Secretary of the Treasury may thus deposit shall not exceed $6,000,000 
at any one time Nobody seems to know what this remarkable clause 
means It may issue certificates against such amounts, bearing a rate 
not to exceed the current rate for other Government deposits, redeem- 
able at the Secretary’s diseretion It may also issue bonds; equal to 
the full face value of their collateral, bearing interest at any rate up 
to 5 per cent per annum, running for any period above five years, re- 


deemable by their terms in gold or any lawful money, and without any 
limit as to the total amount so long as the eapital stock is maintained 
at 5 per cent of the cireulation, Each Federal land bank shall guar- 
antee, and it may buy, sell, or pay off at or before maturity, the bonds 
of the 11 others. Thus it may divert funds from its own to any other 
district 

The farm mortgages used as collateral for the bonds shail be valued 
by the Government’s appraisers and deposited with the Government’s 
registrar as trustee, The bonds may be issued in series of $50,000 or 


more, on authority of the FParm Loan Board. They must bear the 
certificate of its executive officer, or Farm: Loan Commissioner, The 
bends and the mortgages are expressly declared to be “ instrumentali- 
ties of the Government of the United States.” Consequently they are 
not based on land values or the farmer’s credit. They are based on 
the credit, good faith, and honor of the United States; and are the 
ultimate, if not the direct, obligations of the Government This is 
also the case with private joint-stock land banks, the only important 
difference being that their bonds shall not be certified by the Farm 
Loan Commissioner. The bonds of both kinds of land bank may be 
bought and sold by member banks and, with certain limitations, by 
reserve banks of the Federal Reserve System; and are lawful as se- 


curity 


for public deposits and: as investment for fiduciary and’ trust 
funds 


The bonds and wortgagres and all Federal land banks and 
national farm-loan associations, including capital and reserve or sur- 
plus and income derived therefrom, are exempt from national, State, 
municipal, and local taxation, except’ taxes on real estate: The Goy- 
ernment must pay all the expenses: of the bureau and the salaries of 
all its appointees and employees, and even the outlays for advertising: 
Nothing is omitted but the salaries of appraisers and the costs of pre- 


paring and delivering the bonds. The cost of the bonds will not be 
henvy, since they are to be engraved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Federal Farm Loan Board has been. given judicial as well as 


executive powers over the system, with the right to settle debts or 
claims of any of its units, in the event of dissolution. The board may 
call upon the Attorney General, the Secretary of the Treasury; and the 


Secret Service for free advice, counsel, and assistance. WFinally, by 
making an initial 


py ey of $100,000; Congress has adopted the 
policy of supplying the board with any money needed for establishing 
and organizing land banks and associations: 


r¥. 
Thus, every source of funds, public and private, has been opened 
and every special privilege and other known method of extending Gov- 


ernment aid has been accorded If there be am exception, it is: that the 
board has not yet the power to confiscate titles and forcibly to acquire 
lands for allotment and sale on credit to its beneficiaries; but agra 
rianisin and the redistribution by law of all kinds of landed properties 
are not improbable outcomes of this extraordinary system in view of 
the pressure which the millions of trade-unionists, corabined with influ- 
entin! colonization societies, have now resolved to exert upon Congress. 


The farmers did not ask for this system nor was there any general 
demand. for it They were on the way toward organizing and mobiliz- 
ing their own resources, when this blow was struck against private 


enterprise and cooperation, ‘They would have been satisfied simply by 
facilities for enabling them to utilize their own abundant and’ substan- 
tial credit But after a feeble attempt at doing the right thing through 
a national law for bond and mortgage companies, polities seems to haye 
prevailed and the solution of the problem fell into the hands of radi- 
cals and persons seeking to distribute immigrant aliens in rural see- 
tions at the Government's risk and expense. They accomplished their 
ulterior motives, in disregard of the correct principles of land credit 
and to the detriment of the average farmer of native stock. 

The result is this. system, which is neither cooperative nor purely 


agricultural, and which must inevitably have the extension fore- 
shadewed by the resolutions of the American Federntion of Labor It 
is governmental, because, aside from other reasons, no bond can be 


issued except through the Mederal Farm Loan Board, the Farm Loan 
Commissioner, and the Government’s registrars, and because no loan 
can be made except with the consent of the Government's appraisers 
and examiners. The right granted to the borrowers to elect the officers 
of the associations and the majority of the directors of the Federal 
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lan@ banks amounts to nothing, for the reason that they could not 
manage the business even if they eleeted every director. So the only 
effect of the stock. subscription. is to impose « liability on each borrower 
for all the loans in a sum cqual to 10 per cent of his own. 

The lack of promised cooperative features might be pardonable if the 
act had: provided only for farm mortgaging. But such is not the case. 
The Federal and. joint-stock land banks may use United States bonds 
iustead of farm mortgages as collateral for their bonds; invest all their 
funds. in United States bonds; or deposit all their securities and cur- 
rent funds subject to. check with mémber banks of the Federal Reserve 
System at any agreed interest. ‘The farm mortgages that the Federal 
land banks may take are of a very restricted kind, indeed. In brief, 
the act has established a tax-exempted and highly privileged Govern- 
ment banking system for disposing of Government securities andi for 
aiding industrial and commercial enterprises, With its district banks, 
regional branches, and local agencies it will place all banks and asso- 
ciations operating under State charters at a disadvantage; and yet, as 
a matter of law, it need not lend one dollar to a farmer. 

Nobody can foretell what will constitute the major part of its busi- 
ness in the years to come; but a great proportion of its funds, on ac- 
count of their withdrawable nature, can never be invested in long- 
term loans to individuals. The acceptance of deposits is not a proper 
function of a land-mortgage bank. The issuance of bonds and the 
pyvamiding of debts against deposits or assets are dangerous rights for 
a savings institution. The purchase of United States bonds and the 
amassing of credits in. the Federal Reserve System can serve no agri- 
cultural. purpose. Subsidizing special interests is an injustice to the 
public. The mixing of Government intervention with individual ini- 
tiative and private enterprise is an absurdity, because no private indi- 
vidual can compete; much less: cooperate; with the United States. The 
system is a hodgepodge of blunders—wrong from any angie of vision. 
The wisdom and honesty of the board, clothed with arbitrary powers, 
will be no more capable of avoiding its pernicious possibilities than was 
the common sense of Congress effective in preventing its establishment. 

This combination of Government finance and farm finance defies 
every construction of the Constitution save the broadest. Congress can 
not exempt a corporation from the taxing powers of the States or of 
their political divisions, except for discharging a Federal Government 
function. Farm mortgaging is not such a function. The framers of 
the system, however, declare that this will be its chief object, and they 
pretend that the land banks were authorized to be designated as de- 
positaries and financial agents of the Government, and that their bonds 
and mortgages were made the Government's instrumentalities, simply 
with the view of getting around constitutional objections. But the 
Supreme Court has said’ in regard to subterfuges of this kind and their 
use for a private corporation that “ the casual circumstance of its bes 
ing employed by the Government in the transaction of its: fiscal affairs 
would no more exempt its private business from the operation of that 
power (of the State to tax) than it would exempt the private business 
of any individual employed in the same manner.” Moreover, the court 
lings even doubted that Comgress las a right to establish or to privilege 
a company in any way “ having private trade and private profit for its 
great end and principal object,” or to delegate the power which it 
possesses under the Constitution “to borrow money on the credit of 
the United States:”’ 

The system is liable to attack on all these points. The Government 
can: not realize any pecuniary advantage from it directly. Although the 
Government must pay all its overhead expenses and advance public 
funds to it at the lowest interest rates in any amounts deemed ad- 
visable by the Secretary of the Treasury, the Government is expressl 
forbidden dividends on shares: On the otlier hand, the system may ad- 
mit any qualified individual’ as a berrower or investor and allow him 
to: participate in all the profits, increased, as they will be, through the 
Government’s management and’ bounties. The bonds and mortgages 
are means for borrowing money. Since they are declared to be “ in- 
strumentalities of the Government of the United States,” they are not 
only morally but fegally backed by the Government’s credit. Conse- 
quently Congress ought at least to have specified the total that could 
be made. But, contrary to sanity if not to the Constitution, Congress 
lias delegated: to a bureaw in the Treasury Department and to private 
individuais the power not only to make these Government instru- 
mentalities but also to involve the Government's credit thereby in un- 
limited’ amounts for long periods, without any restriction as to in 
terest rate except 5 per cent per annum for the bonds and 6. per cent 
per annum for mortgages: 

Furthermore, little groups of 10 or more furmers, seeking cheap 
money for purely private purposes, may issue certificates at 4 per cent 
per annum, which, although they are to: be neither certified nor authen+ 
ticated by public officers, must, upon request of the holders, be con- 
verted into instrumentalities of the Government of the United States. 
Joint-stock land banks will be merely profit-making companies for pri- 
vate investors. This may also be said of the 12 Federal land banks, 
since their stockliolders and the majority of their directors «are 
eventually to be private individuals. So nothing justifies the use of 
the free services, money, and credit of the Government or the other 
special’ privileges made available for the system. Congress has: sowed 
the wind; the country must reap the whirlwind now set brewing by the 
American Federation of Labor. 





Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FREDERICK C. HICKS. 


OF NEW YORK, 


HON. 


In toe House or Representatives. 
Friday, March 2, 1917. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the permission 
granted me by the House to extend my remarks by publishing 
an address delivered on February 12 by Maj. Seaman, of New. 
York, I have pleasure in submitting the very interesting, instruc- 
tive, and eloquent address delivered by him at the celebration 
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of Lincoln’s birthday and the twentieth anniversary of the Lin- 
coln Memorial University at Cumberland Gap, Tenn. 

Few gentlemen in this country are better equipped by both 
experience and education to speak on the subject of preparedness 
than is Dr. Seaman. For the past 20 years he has made a study 
of war, especially from the standpoint of medical science, by 
personal observation of conditions on the battle fields of all the 
wars which have been waged since 1898. 

The address is as follows: 

LINCOLN ON PREPAREDNESS 
[An address by Maj. Louis Livingston Seaman.] 

Mr. Chancellor, ladies, and gentlemen, notwithstanding that 
a thousand books have been written about Lincoln, little has 
been said relative to his view on preparedness, and yet his life 
was a living example of that principle, just as this university is 
a living memorial to it; and from his life can be deduced many 
lessons vital to our country, in this, perhaps, the most crucial 
moment of our national existence. Was Lincoln ever known to 
hesitate when right and honor were at stake? To add anything 
material to that which has already been so eloquently written 
would be impossible. Listen to his words when speaking on 


the perpetuation of our political institutions, so singularly ap- | 
In his address | 


propriate at this critical hour of our history. 
before the Young Men’s Lyceum of Springfield, Ill., January, 
1837, he said: 


In the great journal of things happening under the sun, we, the 
American people, find ourselves in the peaceful possession of the fairest 
portion of the earth, as regards extent of territory, fertility of soil, and 
salubrity of climate. We find ourselves under the government of a sys- 
tem of political institutions, conducing more essentially to the ends of 
civil and religious liberty, than any of which the history of former 
times tells us. We, when remounting the stage of existence, found our 
selves the legal inheritors of these fundamental blessings. We toiled 
not in the acquirement or the establishment of them; they are a legacy 
bequeathed to us by a once hardy, brave, and patriotic, but now 
mented and departed race of ancestors. 

Theirs was the task (and nobly they performed it) to possess them- 
selves, and through themselves us, of this goodly land, and to rear upon 
its hills and valleys a political edifice of liberty and equal rights; ‘tis 
ours only to transmit these—the former unprofaned by the foot of the 
invader; the latter undecayed by the lapse of time. Ths, our duty to 


la- | 


| 





ourselves and to our posterity, and love for our species In general, im- | 


peratively requires us to perform 

How, then, shall we perform it? At what point shall we expect the 
approach of danger? By what means shall we fortify against it? Shall 
we expect some trans-Atlantic military giant to step across the ocean 
and crush us at a blow? Never. All the armies of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa combined, with all the treasure of the earth (our own excepted) 
in their military chest, with a Bonaparte for a commander, could not, 
by force, take a drink from the Ohio or make a track on the Blue Ridge 
in a trial of a thousand years. 

At what point, then, is the approach of danger to be expected? I 
answer, if it ever reaches us, it must spring up among us. It can not 
come from abroad. If destruction be our lot, we must ourselves be its 
author and finisher. As a nation of freemen, we must live through all 
time er die by suicide. 

There is even now something of all omen among us. I mean 
creasing disregard for law which pervades the country; and 
grating to our feelings to admit, it would be a violation of truth 
insult to our intelligence to deny. 

* * * of . + * 


Of our political revolution in ‘76 we are all justly proud. It has 
given us a degree of political freedom exceeding that of any other na- 
tion of the earth. In it the world has found a solution of the long- 
mooted problem as to the capability of man to govern himself. In it 
was the germ which has vegetated and still is to grow and expand into 
the universal liberty of mankind. 

So spake: Lincoln. 

Our Nation is now entering the most critical period of its his- 
tory. Many questions are presenting themselves for correct 
solution, upon which depend our destiny. The American people 
must determine along what lines the development of the Nation 
will take place and what shall be its ultimate goal. Shall our 
people devote their energy to the development of commercial- 
ism and materialism at the expense of those things that apper- 
tain to the development of the soul, or shall it subordinate itself 
to self-interests? The support of patriotism will devetop those 
spiritual qualities which make for the betterment of individual 
and, therefore, of national character. It is the consensus of 
opinion of the serious observers of our institutions that the 
great tendency of our people to-day is to make the amassing of 
wealth and the enjoyment of pleasure their chief goal. This 
tendency is so strong as to be alarming. Its effect is to benumb 
the spirit of patriotism and to paralyze the moral and spiritual 
qualities of our people. 

If this country is to meet and solve the great problems which 
confront us and fulfill our destiny in the history of the world, 
there must be a universal revival of patriotism and the adoption 
of a fixed resolve on our part to school ourselves in those civic 
virtues and sound principles of citizenship, without which our 
political institutions will have no permanent foundation. The 
present situation is new. In the past the great issue we have 
faced has been more provincial, relating to our own country and 
its development, and we have solved them. But now we are a 
world power and we face problems new to our diplomacy. They 
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appertain to our foreign relations. The great tragedy of Europe 
has shaken the foundation of the world, and its result will be 
felt in every country on the globe, however small-and wherever 
situated. 

The United States will be more influenced by it than any 
other nation except those which are actually participants. We 
must now take our position internationally ; a stand for good or 
for ill for all time. The problems which this situation presents 
will tax the ability and ingenuity of our leaders to the utmost. 
In a democracy like ours, where leadership is determined by 
public opinion as expressed by the majority of our people, it is 
essential that the people themselves master the facts which shed 
light on these problems, in order that they may intelligently 
provide wise national leaders. This being so, a systematic and 
thorough study of our foreign affairs and the history of foreign 
countries is prerequisite for a correct solution of the present- 
day issues. Knowledge of history necessary, because the 
great war has its root in the remote past. There can be no 
conviction without knowledge, and knowledge will entail upon 
our people close application and study. In order to acquire 
knowledge more people must turn their attention seriously to the 
study of civic affairs and the performance of civic duties. The 
situation calls for self-sacrifice, self-control, and the develop- 
ment of a keener sense of duty to the Nation. 

The American people are a patriotic race. They love their 
country and they are willing to make sacrifices and endure hard- 
ships in order to place it upon a sound and enduring basis. 

This was illustrated in the period preceding the Civil War. 
Lincoln embodied the spirit of the American of that age and 
gave it. the necessary leadership through the trying period. He 
appreciated the needs of the situation and the spirit of the time. 
He embodied in his own character those principles of patriot- 
ism, civic virtues of discipline and self-control which were es- 
sential to create the leadership called for by the times. At no 
period in our history has political and constructive leadership 
been more necessary than at the present moment. It can only 
be produced by the people themselves. When they fully under- 
stand the problems which confront us in the present trying 
ordeal the leadership which the situation demands will not be 
found wanting. 

* * 


Is 
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But, my friends, with the tremendous influx of immigration 
that has flowed into our land during the past 50 years these 
glorious principles to which Mr. Lincoln so eloquently referred 


* * 


* * 


have not been assimilated. With the enormous growth of 
wealth that has fattened our purses we have forgotten our 
duties to the State, thereby seriously threatening the very 


foundations of our liberties. 

Only a few months ago I stood on Fifth Avenue as a troop of 
our boys in khaki marched past on their way to Mexico. The 
sidewalks were crowded with throngs of strikers, socialists and 
anarchists, few of whom were even naturalized citizens, and 
who hissed out brave boys as they passed to the front to pre- 
serve the honor and dignity of our flag. Could there be a 
greater contrast than is presented by this student body, who 
will be the future protectors of our land? Is the best blood of 
our Nation to be spilled for the preservation of our homes and 
our liberties for the foreign leeches on our industries, and if 
not, how can this element be educated into decent citizenship 
and taught respect for law an’ order? It can only be accom- 
plished through the application of universal training and serv- 
ice. The safety of our country lies in the application and 
universal adoption of this service to the flag, where rich and 
poor shall serve alike, side by side, with equal rights, the rights 
which form the foundation of democracy. In the great struggle 
now convulsing Europe, which also has embroiled us, the stake 
is autocracy versus democracy, dictatorship, supported by brutal 
militarism, versus equal rights and justice for all, barbarism 
versus civilization. As stated by the immortal Lincoln, “I go 
for all sharing the privileges of government who assist in bear- 
ing its burdens.” Universal service in the formative period of 
youth, when habits are in the making, would be of inestimable 
value both in the development of the civilian’s health, his re- 
spect for law, for the opinion of others, for self-discipline and 
good citizenship. 

Remember, as Lincoln has said, “many a free country has 
lost its liberties by failing to protect them.” Nothing is truer 
than that eternal vigilance is the price of freedom. 

The adoption of the law of universal training and service in 
our land would free us from this danger. 

The American Army is maintained to protect American rights 
from foreign aggression and to enforce law and order within 
American boundaries. In this fair land alone the question of 
peace or war is determined by the will of the people. The 
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American soldier is not, therefore, an automaton, but is a man, 
aw:ay from his home, on the business of his country. 

In times of peace the American people will not allow the 
maintenance of a large standing Army, its presence being con- 
sidered, justly or otherwise, a menace to republican institutions. 
It is therefore more necessary for us than for any other country 
to have the most perfect and most efficient military system in 
the world, a system whose elasticity will be sufficiently great to 
permit of its rapid expansion in the emergency of war, when its 
great working forces must be drawn from civil life. 

Lest we forget that in one of the wars of our history the 
sacrifice of life from preventable causes amounted to thirteen 
times the number lost through the casualties of battle, and in 
the name of that vast army of American dead, whose lives have 
thus been needlessly sacrificed through preventable diseases, red 
tape, and incompetency, I appeal to our lawmakers to enact the 
necessary reforms in the Medieal and other departments of 
our Army that will prevent a repetition of such unnecessary 
sacrifice and the adoption of the law of universal training and 
service for our national safety. 


What boots it at one gate to make defense, 
And at another to let in the foe? 
Abraham Lineoln said on the historic field of Gettysburg: 
Th dead ha not died in vain 
Bu 
that Nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom and 
that government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth. 
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OF 
HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 
OF WASHINGTON, 
In toe Houst or Representatives, 
March 2, 1917. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I have received 
a certified copy of the following joint memorial of the fifteenth 


riday, 





session of the Legislature of the State of Washington: 
House joint memerial 2. 

To the honorable the Senate and Howse of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled: 
Yo memorialists, the Sepate and House of Representatives of the 

State of Washington, respectfully represent that- 

Whereas the development of water-power resources is a subject of 
vital interest to the Western States; and 

Wh the State of Washingtor is bountifully supplied with such 
resourceg and their development has progressed rapidly in recent 
year adding a great impetus to th ndustrial development of the 
Nt ; and 

Whereas further development is arrested fer the reason that most 
of the remaining power sites are located upon public domain, and 
legislation by your honorable body is necessary to remove the bar 
against further development: Therefore 


We, your memorialists, the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the State of Washington in fifteenth biennial! session convened, most 
respectfully urge upon you the neceessity of formulating some con 


structive policy relative to this important subject and the enactment 


of the necessary legislation to carry on its development. 
Passed the house January 25, 1917. 
Guy KE. Keuuy, 
Speaker of the llouse. 
Passed the senate February 21, 1917. 
Louis F. Hart, 
President of the Senate. 
Filed in the office of the secretary of state February 24, 1917, at 
1.35 p. m. 
I, M. Hloweg.r, 
Neeretary of State. 
And Ye Shall Know the Truth. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
' { rm y ) Y TT 
HON. S. TAYLOR NORTH, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tue House or Rerresenvatives, 


Friday, March 2, 1917. 

Mr. NORTH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I desire at this time to 
refute a letter circulated in my district a day or so preceding 
the hast primary election held in our State, in which my atti- 
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tude and record on temperance legislation was misrepresented 
to my constituents. This is the letter I refer to: 
JEFFERSON CouNTY No-LICENSB LAW AND 
OrpeR LBAGUP OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Brookville, Pa., May 18, 194. 

Dear Srr: Our attention has been called to a letter that one Samuel 
Wilson, of Clarion, is sending out, stating that S. TayLor Nort, a 
candidate for nomination for Congress, is a temperance candidate. If 
Mr. Wilson were as conversant with the anti-temperance record of 
Mr. NorTH in Jefferson County as we are, neither he nor any other sane 
man would claim Mr. Norta for temperance legislation. 

Some friends of Mr. NorruH’s have pretended that he will support a 
national prohibition amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, but so far Mr. Nortu himself has not made any public statement, 
and Mr. Wilson is in error in making the claim he does in the letter 
he sends out. Whether Mr. Wilson purposely or unintentionally tried to 
mislead the voters of the county, we do not know. 

S. TayLor NORTH was a member of the Pennsylvania Legislature from 
this county during the session of 1913, and he not only voted against 
the county local-option bill but he voted against all temperance legisla- 
tion; and, in addition, worked against that kind of measures. The 
Anti-Saloon League of the State, in a letter dated May 10, 1916, and 
signed by Rev. B. L. Scott, of the Erie district, says, in regard to the 
stand of S. Taytor NorTn on temperance legislation, ‘“‘ We can get no 
satisfaction from 8. TAYLOR Norvras’s reply. Avoid him.” The American 
Issue for May, 1916, which is published by the Anti-Saloon League of 
Pennsylvania, says in regard to Mr. Norru: “ Hon. 8. TAyLor Nortu 
has not openly committed himself in favor of the prohibitory amendment. 
As a member of the legislature he was against local option.” 


The Jefferson County No-License Law and Order League is not advo- 
cating the nomination of any particular candidate for Congress. AU 
three candidates reside in this county, and we know each personally. 


Here are the facts about each, and then you can judge which is the best 
temperance candidate : 

1. S. TAYLOR NoRTH has been opposed to temperance legislation, and 
he energetically fought and antagonized the men and measures the 
temperance people of this county favored. 

2. W. O. Smith in his newspaper, the Punxsutawney Spirit, not only 
vigorously and vehemently opposed the election of a temperance judge 


in this county last fall, but he personally and publicly in many edi- 
torials advocated the election of a candidate backed by whisky interests. 
3. N. Strong has given us his verbal and written pledge that he 


will 


work for and vote for a national prohibition amendment to the 
Constitution. 
Very truly, yours, 


JEFFERSON CouNTY No-LICENSBE LAW AND OrDrER LEAGUD, 
L. MAYNE Jonps, President. 

Rev. CHARLES D. Raegp, Seeretary. 

Rey. JAMES EK. MILLER, Treasurer. 

Every reference and statement in this letter as to my per- 
sonal attitude and record is a malicious falsehood, as my 
record then, as well as when I retire from this Congress, will 
show to anyone who desires to investigate the same and learn 
the truth. I would respectfully refer the investigator to the 
Pennsylvania Legislative Journal for the sessions of 1905, 1906, 
1907, 1911, and 1918, as well as the Cona@ressionat Recorp of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, for authentic information. 

I have observed that no one in public life escapes more or 
less misrepresentation, and as a general thing I pay no atten- 
tion to misrepresentations of what I do or say, but when it 
comes to distorting my record I am constrained to refute the 
statements, and especially those made in this letter. The pur- 
pose of the circulation of this letter in my district a day or so 
before our vrimary election is apparent to every Member of 
this House. It is libelous in that it reflects on my character 
and integrity. I make it a general rule not to express decided 
opinions in regard to proposed legislation until I have an op- 
portunity to hear both and get all the information pos- 
sible; and I rarely express a definite opinion on a matter until 
it comes before the House for action. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 26, 1917. 


sides 


S. Taytor Noarrn, 
llouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sire: I want to extend to you, both personally and on 
behalf of the constituencies I have the honor to represent, our thanks 
for your interest and helpful cooperation in perfecting and securing 
report of the bill for prohibition in Hawaii as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Territories. In view of all the difficulties involved, this 
greatly desired result would have been impossible of achievement 
had it not been for your patience and courtesy and uniform desire to 
have our efforts issue in suceess. Please be assured that it all 
thoroughly appreciated and this letter but simply expresses our srati- 
tude therefor. 

With assurances of kind regards and best wishes, I am, 

Very cordially, yours 


Hon. 


Ss 


Epwin C, DINWIpDIS, | 
Legislative Superintendent Antisaloon League of America, 


Washington, D. O. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 7, 191%. 
Hon. 8S. TAYLOR NorTH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Lear Frignp Nornru: J am dropping you this letter of appreciation 
to-day as I read the magnificent help which you gave in reference to 
prohibition for Hawaii iv your recent committee meetings I greatly 
appreciate this, as an old friend of yours, and am glad to take this 
oppertunity of expressing my personal gratification because of the 
splendid support you have given this measure It is by your active 
support and help in connection with others that this bill was pushed 
forward toward a final issue. 


Thanking you again for your kindly and helpful service in this 
great movement, I am, / 
I'raternally, yours, Cc. FL Swirt, 


State Superintendent Pennsylvania Anti-Saloon League. 
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House OF R#PRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. 0., February 27, 1917. 
Hon. S. Taytor Norrs, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Nortu: I wish to thank you for the earnest assistance 
you gave me in the matter of the report on the Alaska prohibition 
bill and its passage through the House of Representatives. Not only 
in that matter but in all others relating to the Territery of Alaska 
you have been of very great assistance to me and to the people o 
the Territory in aid of its development, and I wish you to know 
that I thoroughly appreciate your any and support. 

The prohibition bill, thanks to your assistance, has passed Congress 
and been signed by the President, and on the 1st day of next January 
it will have full force and effect in the great Territory of Alaska. As 
you know, the people there voted on this matter at a referendum elec- 
tion, and prohibition carried by a majority of 2 to 1 in a vote of more 
than 12,000. 

Again I thank you for your courtesy and support in that and other 
matters 

Respectfully, JAMES WICKBPRSHAM, 

Delegate from Alaska. 


[From the Indiana (Pa.) Messenger.] 

Congressman S. TAYLOR Norrun voted for the Alaska prohibition bill. 
We are glad to note that since he has been in Congress Mr. Nortu has 
voted for every prohibition measure that has come before the House, 
so far as we have seen the record of the vote. In doing this, he is 
undoubtedly reflecting the wishes of his constituents of the twenty- 
seventh district (Brookville Republican.) Mr. Nort, whose term 
expires on March 4, has been a faithfui Representative of the people. 
He is always on the job and has voted right on every moral and 
political ruretion, (Kittanning Tribune.) 


Location of a Nitrate Plant. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ION. HARRY KE. HULL, 


In true House or Representatives, 
Friday, March 2, 1917. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, my deep interest in the 
manufacture of nitrate for Government purposes and my sin- 
cere belief that such a plant should be located in the great Mis- 
sisSippi Valley, which is in the central part of the United States, 
and far from any possible danger of attack, has led me to 
make a very thorough and complete investigation of the subject 
and has also ted me to figure out the relative eost of manu- 
facture and the cost of a plant that would meet the require- 
ments of the United States. Many of you have discussed the 
advisability of locating this plant in different localities in the 
United States, but it is my belief, after careful investigation. 
that the most desirable and economical place is on the Missis- 
sippi River, between Illinois and Iowa, not far from the city 
of Davenport. It seems to me that this immense plant,- which 
will have much to do with the future military problems of the 
United States, should be located solely on its merits: that it 
should be placed where nitrate could be produced the most 
economically, and where the by-products could be distributed 
most judiciously. TI do not believe in dealing with generalities, 
nor do I think any other influence should have anything to do 
With the location of this plant. Thus, in order to verify my 
conclusion, at my request, Mr. H. F. Putnam, a member of one 
of the largest and most creditable firms of consulting engineers 
in New York City, has prepared a very accurate statement on 
the cost of the production of nitrate on the Mississippi River, 
and I am submitting herewith his report: 

DVANTAGES OF LOCATING A 

(1) The Rock 


NITRATE PLANT A ROCK ISI 


AND ARSENAL, ILL 


Island Arsenal reservation 
and is the largest and best located arsenal 
(2) The location is far removed from 
west boundaries of the country. 
(3) The Mississippi River and the Hennepin and Illinois Canals 
furnish water transportation to the Great Lakes and al! portions of the 
Mississippi River Valley and the Gulf States. 


has an area of 990 ac 
in the United States. 
the north, south, east, 


res 


and 


(4) Railroad facilities are unequaled and direct connection exists 
ver several lines to all points east, west, north, and south. 
(5) Rock Island Arsenal is centrally located on an island between 


the towns of Rock Island, 
dorf—all of them manufa 


Moline, 


East Moline, Davenport, and Betten- 
turing 


centers with a combined population 


of over 125,000. ‘These towns furnish an excellent skilled and unskilled 
labor market. 

(6) The United States Government is making the Rock Island 
Arsenal one of the principal, if not the principal, arsenal of the 


country. 

(7) An excellent water power exists at Rock Island, 
economically developed to 150,000 horsepower. 

(8) The development of the water power at Rock Island will solve 
the problem of navigation on the Mississippi River, now handicapped 
by the limitations imposed by the Rock Island Rapids. : 

(9) Improvements are now under way to improve navigation on the 
Rock Iskind Rapids at an estimated cost of $1,500,000. One million 


apable of being 





o8t 


dollars of this amount has been authorized, of which approximately 
250,000 has been expended. The expenditure of approximately 

1,500,000 will be saved by the development of the water power herein 
contemplated. 

(10) Provision must be made at once to take care of the increasing 
demands for power for the use of the Government at the Rock Isiand 
Arsenal. For this purpose an appropriation of $250,000 has been 
made, and the cost may ultimately reach $500,000. TRis expenditure 
will be eliminated by the construction of the water-power plant and 
auxiliary plants as proposed. 

(11) Rock Island is situated on the edge of the [linois coal fields, 
and an abundant supply of coal is found within a radius of from 60 
to 100 miles. 

(12) The Illinois coal contains from 1.3 per cent to 1.5 per cent 
nitrogen content. It is a noncoking coal and is entirely suitable for 
the manufacture of nitrogenous products from the gasification of coal. 

(13) The near-by coal fields furnish an unexcelled location for the 
construction of an auxiliary steam-power plant to insure the absolute 
continuity, throughout 24 hours of every day, of the 150,000-horse- 
power water-power development on the Mississippi River. 

(14) The combination of the water-power plant, with its steam aux 
iliary plant, is the onomical method of producing power The 
power is produced at a total estimated cost, including capital ccsis, of 
less than 0,125 cent per kilowatt hour. This does not include credits 
for by-products. 

(15) The fact that a combination of both water and steam power is 
used absolutely insures the supply of power at all times, even in case 
one plant or the other is totally destroyed. 

(16) A 200,000 eat combined water-power and steam auxil- 
iary plant and a by-product plant can be constructed at an estimated 
cost of $19,478,000. ‘This amount will be reduced to $17,478,000 by the 
eredits in (9) and (10). The combined plant will furnish electric 
power for the manufacture of nitrates at an estimated net cost to the 
Government of $2.16 per horsepower year, exclusive of the above- 
mentioned credit for the cost of construction eliminated. 

(17) As an initial installation, a 100,000 horsepower combined 
water-power and auxiliary steam plants and gas-producer plant can be 
eonstructed at an estimated cost of $11,670,000. This will be reduced 
to $9,670,000 by the credits in (9) and (10). Such a plant will pro- 
duce electric power at an estimated net cost of $4.90 per horsepower 
year, exclusive of the above construction credits. 

(18) As already stated, the towns of Moline, Rock Island, Davenport, 
and Bettendorf are manufacturing centers, and any surplus power in 
excess of the requirements of the United States Government could be 
readily sold. ; 

(19) By extending the steam plant in the coal field the amount of 
power developed can be increased without material increase in cost per 
kilowatt or horsepower year to 400,000 or 500,000 kilowatts, or to any 
amount desired. 

(26) The plan of development proposed permits of the development 
of power in progressive steps, from 30,000 horsepower to 100,000 horse- 
power, or to 500,000 horsepower, or to any intermediate amount de- 
sired, without materially affecting the cost of a horsepower per year. 
This is an unusual flexibility of development. 

(21) The progressive plan of development permits the Government 
to pursue, in an economical and efficient manner, such preliminary re- 
search into methods for the artificial production of nitrates as it may 
deem necessary. At the same time, the Rock Island Arsenal will be 
supplied with much-needed additional power at low cost, and the Rock 
Island Rapids will be economically and permanently improved by slack 
water navigation over its entire length. Incidentally, $2,000,000 of 
contempiated expenditures for these improvements and additional 
amounts annually for maintenance will be saved 

(22) All materials for the manufacture of nitrates are found in the 
immediate vicinity or can be obtained by cheap water transportation 
within a short distance. Excellent limestone underlies the entire dis 
trict around Rock Island, and Rock River furnishes an abundant supply 
of pure water for the manufacture of ammunition 


Most ee 






(23) Rock Island is situated in the center of the great agricultural 
and food-producing region of the United States. In the near future the 
use of fertilizers will be necessary if this country is to produce its own 
food supply. Unexcelled water and rail transportation radiates from 
Rock Island in all directions. 

(24) On account of its central location, the fine labor market avail- 


able, the unexcelled transportation facilities in ali directions, both by 
rail and water, the safety of the location, and the fact that at Rock 
Island the Government has its finest and best-located arsenal and larg- 
est arsenal reservation, and because of the low cost of power produced 
at this site, it is urged that Rock Island be given careful consideration 
in the selection of the location for the nitrate plant authorized to be 
constructed by Congress. 

Tun WATER POweR AVAILABLE AT Rock ISLAND, THE COMBINATION OF 

PowER PLANTS PROPOSED, AND ESTIMATED COSTS. 


AUTHORIZATION, 


In “An act for making further and more effectual provision for the 
national defense, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, Con- 
gress appropriated $20,000,000 for the purpose of constructing a plant 
“for the production of nitrates and other products for munitions of 
war and useful in the manufacture of fertilizers and other useful prod 


ucts.” Under the authority of the act the President, by Executive 
order dated January 15, 1917, appointed an interdepartmental board, 
consisting of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Interior, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture, for the purpose of making the necessary 
investigations and submitting recommendations relative to the selection 
of water-power sites suitable for the purposes prescribed by the statute. 


In accordance with the above act of Congress and the Executive order 


creating the interdepartmental board, the following reasons for the 
selection of the site at Rock Island Arsenal for the purposed nitrate 
plant are submitted: 

GENERAL PLAN PROPOSED. 

It is proposed to develop the large amount of water power now 
available in the Mississippi River at Rock Island and insure the con- 
tinuous supply of such power by the construction of an auxiliary 
steam plant at the mines in the coal fields of Illinoi In nnection 
with the auxiliary steam-power plant it is proposed to construct a plant 
for the destructive gasification of coal, for the recovery of such fixed 
nitrogen and other by-products as exist in coal, and the production of 
a fuel gas to be used under the boilers in the auxiliary steam-power 
plant. The combined plant will recover the fixed nitrogen from the 


coal before it is used for power purposes in the steam-power plant, and 
the hydroelectric plant, supplemented by the steam-power plant, will 








382 


furnish an almost unlimited amount of cheap power for the recovery 
of nitrogen from the atmosphere by any process which the Government 


may select ‘rhe location at Rock Island is proposed because of its 
central position, the water power which can be developed, the nearness 
of a suitable coal supply, the abundant labor available, the unexcelled 
water and rail transportation in all directions, the safety of the loca- 
tlon, and, finally, the fact that the most important arsenal in the 


is located on 


WATER OF 200,000 HORSEPOWER AVAILABLE, 

The Rock Island Arsenal is located on an island in the Mississippi, 
at the foot of the Rock Island Rapids. The water power at this point 
is ‘now used by the United States Government, and is but partially de- 


Rock Island. 


POWER 


country 


veloped. It is practicable to develop the water power in the Mississippi 
River at Rock Island to between 100,000 and 125,000 kilowatts. Under 
present conditions the most economical development, which produces 
rower at the lowest cost per kilowatt-hour and per horsepower per year 
is approximately 100,000 kilowatts. The cost of the hydraulic works 
in the river will not be excessive, and the amount of power developed 
ean be increased from a beginning of 50,000 kilowatts to 100,000 kilo- 





watts or more, as the demand for 
map of Rock Island Arsenal.) 


AUXILIARY STEAM PLANT, 


An auxiliary steam plant should be constructed in connection with 
the water-power development to insure the supply of the full amount of 
power every day of the year and for 24 hours each day, 

The auxiliary steam plant should be constructed in the near-by coal 
fields of Illinois, within 60 to 100 miles of- Rock Island, and preferably 
on the [llinois River. The steam plant should be equipped with apparatus 
of the highest grade and efficiency. ‘The plant should be located with 
reference to the coal mines, so that coal can be taken directly from the 
mine to the power plant and handled in bulk, thus avoiding the cost of 
rehandling, transportation charges, and the uncertainty of transporta- 
tion ‘vice. An auxiliary steam plant so designed and located can be 
operated at a minimum cost. The steam plant should be designed for 
extension to 200,000 kilowatts, or even to 500,000 kilowatts, should 
that amount of power be required. (See fig. 2, map of northern Illinois, 
and fig. 3, map of Illinois coal flelds.) 

BY-P GAS-PRODUCER 

A by-product gas-producer plant should 
with the auxiliary steam power plant. 

Piants of the gas-producer type have been developed and perfected 
which extract the nitrogen from the coal in the form of ammonium 
sulphate, a common form of fertilizer, and produce an abundant supply 


such power increases, (See fig. 1, 


Sel 


tODUCT COAL PLANT, 


be constructed in connection 


of gas which is available for use under the boilers in the steam power 
plant. Che market value of the ammonium sulphate produced will 
balance the entire annual cost of the by-product plant, including in 
terest, depreciation, coal, supplies, maintenance, and operating ex- 
penses, 

The gas produced, therefore, can be regarded as a waste product 
utilized in the steam power plant. The power so produced, combined 
with the hydroelectric power developed on the Mississippi River, 


utilizing the water power now going to waste, will produce power at a 
minimum of cost and will represent the highest type of true conserva- 
tion, making use, as it does, of our natural resources in the best, most 
economical, and most efficient manner, and for the most part utilizing 


the natural resources which are now being wasted. 
Such by-product coal plants can make use of coals of low grade, 
and unmarketable coals, and consequently the cost of fuel is reduced 


to a minimum, 

minimum, 
While a gas-producer plant of special type is referred to above, any 

other suitable process which accomplishes the purposes suggested can 


At the same time, mining waste will be reduced to a 


be used. It is believed, however, that the process which secures the 
maximum amount of fixed nitrogen from the coal and produces the 
maximum amount of fuel gas will best serve the combination of plants 


here proposed, 


TRANSMISSION LINE 


The plans propose a high-tension 
hydroelectric plant with the steam auxiliary plant. The transmis 
sion Hine should be constructed with ample factors of safety and ade- 
quate reserve, and the highest type of construction should be used to 
insure continuity of service. The substation, or substations, should 
be equipped with apparatus of the highest grade The substations 
should be located at points convenient to the plants constructed for the 
manufacture of nitrates for use in the production of fertilizers and 
ammunition, (See fig. 2—Map of northern Illinois.) 

LOCATION OF NITRATE PLANTS. 

The plants for the manufacture of nitrates used in the production of 
ammunition and fertilizers can be placed at any point within reason- 
distance of Rock Island that may be thought desirable. he 
valley of the Illinois River and the valley of the Rock River, 
which will be crossed by the transmission line, offer excellent locations 
for plants. The plans here proposed permit of wide latitude in 
the selection of actual sites for these nitrate plants, in case it should 
be thought best not to locate them on the arsenal reservation and to 
still hi them directly under the management and control of the 


AND SUBSTATION, 
transmission line connecting the 


able 


Such 





ve 


arsenal authorities. The actual sites selected will, of course, depend 
upon the method or process, or combination of processes, of manufac- 
ture finally decided upon by the United States Government, and the 
general policy of administration determined upon. 
THE PROCESS OF THE MANUFACTURE OF NITRATES, 
Many processes have been developed for the manufacture of nitrates 
by artificial means, 


There is some uncertainty as to the best methods to employ. This 








is due mostly to uncertainty as to the cost of the several methods and 
exists mostly as to details of the several processes proposed. Practi- 
cally all methods which have been used involve either the recovery of 
nitrogen from the coal deposits by the gasification or distillation of 
coal or the recovery of nitrogen from the atmosphere by some one of 
several electric-power processes, The nitrogen supply in the atmos- 
phere is unlimited in amount, and the product so obtained is unex- 
celled in purity. The supply of coal in this country, while enormous 


in extent, is limited, and once burned can never be restored, 
nitrogen obtained from coal in the form of ammonium sulphate is 
entirely suitable for fertilizers without any special treatment. This 
source of supply can be converted into nitric acid for the manufacture 
ammunition by well-known processes. It is probable that this 
process will be used for ammunition only in case of emergency. Com 
mercially, the recovery of nitrogen from the atmosphere in the form 
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of nitric acid suitable for the manufacture of 
lizers, as desired, requires cheap power. 
ylan here proposed to furnish such cheap power. The coal will be 
yurned in the most efficient manner and the amount used reduced by 
the development of water power now being wasted. Before the heat 
yalue of the coal is used in the steam-power plant its many valuable 
by-products, and especially nitrogen content, will be extracted, 

In the manner here proposed the truest and highest grade of con- 
servation of natural resources is accomplished, and at the same time 
a cheap and economical supply of nitrates is provided for use in the 
domestic industries or for the manufacture of ammunition. 

ENGINEERING FEATURES, 
WATERPOWER PLANT. 

The Rock Island Arsenal is located at the foot of the Rock Island 
Rapids of the Mississippi River and has an area of approximately 990 
acres (see fig. 1, map of Rock Island Arsenal). The Rock Island 
Rapids of the Mississippi River extend from the pool at Le Claire to 
slack water at Davenport, a distance of 14.8 miles. (See fig. 4, profile 
of Rock Island Rapids.) 

At low water the difference 


ammunition or ferti- 
It is in the purpose of the 


in level between the Le Claire Pool and 


the river at the Rock Island bridge is 20,758 feet. During the maxi- 
mum recorded flood of 1880, with an estimated discharge of 251,348 
cubic feet per second, the above-mentioned difference in levels was re- 


duced to 16.13 feet. It is proposed to construct a dam above the rail- 
road bridge between Davenport and the island of Rock Island, with a 
crest elevation of 21.63 feet above low water. This elevation will be 
increased to 27.63 feet by the use of automatic steel flash boards, 
which lower automatically to allow floods to pass. In addition to the 
automatic flash boards, discharge gates will be placed in the dam to 
relieve flood conditions. 

Careful gauge readings have been kept under the supervision of the 
United States Government, and from these records a discharge curve 
has been produced for the discharge of the Mississippi River at Rock 
Island. ‘This curve is based upon the daily gauge readings taken at 
Rock Island for the 15 years extending from 1901 to 1915, inclusive. 
(See figs. 5 and 6, Rating and average discharge curves of Mississippi 
River at Rock Island.) 

The plan of development proposed contemplates the construction of 
a dam and spillway between the island of Rock [sland and the Iowa 
shore, at a point above the railroad bridge, and the construction of 
walls and dikes above the dam, for the protection of property and the 





reduction of property damage, (See figs. 7, 8, and 9, Maps of Rock 
Island Rapids.) 
Careful consideration, however, should be given to a plan under 


which the dam would be construeted opposite Moline and the channel 


behind the isiand of Rock Island used as a tailrace. This plan will 
reduce the property damage and the protecting walls required. At 
the same time better relief will be afforded at times of flood and the 
effective bead will be increased, 
ESTIMATED CONSTRUCTION COST AND ANNUAL COST OF OPERATION. 
The estimated cost of construction is based upon the present high 


eost of material and apparatus, due to conditions produced by the war 


in Europe. It is assumed that money is worth 3 per cent to the 
United States Government, Depreciation charges are based upon the 
economical life of the apparatus employed. The cost of coal has been 


taken at $1 per ton at the mine. It is believed that this price can be 








realized or even reduced, as low-grade and waste coal can be utilized 
It has been found that under the above conditions the most economi 
cal development of the water power at Rock Island will be approxi 
mately 100,000 kilowatts (135,000 horsepower). (See fig. 10—Annual 
cost per kilowatt and per horsepower year.) The estimated cost of 
constructing a 100,000-kilowatt power plant in accordance with the 
plans suggested will be as follows: 
109,000-kilowalt water-poive velopment 
100,000-kilowatt hydroelectric plant, complete $9, 726. 760 
Auxiliary steam plant in coal fields (100,000 kw.) 5, 527, 420 
Transmission line, GO miles, with reserve line 906, 470 
16, 162, 650 
£.0p0,000-ton. gas: pieguce? DISD. «ns cc ncnatiscmaenmaes 3,315, 700 
Kw. a a, ee ee .__ 119, 478, 350 
A ? ! ) 
| Output 
Output verag 
Output > 7.) ol Age 
anal iverage 173) 
LOO.00) a ¥ 
bi ee 173,000 kw 
W.P. na kw W. Poand 
Piao 8 W.P.and| 8. Aux 
5. Aux a E ‘ 
| S. Aux. | and gas 
| Producer 
| 
TOTAL ANNUAL COSTS, INCLUDING INTEREST, DE- 
PRECIATION, MAINTENANCE, OPERATION, ET 
Hydroelectric plant mae $448,470 | $448,470 | £448,470 
Auxiliary steam plant, excepting coal............-. 410, 560 621,840 | 621,840 
Transmission line, 60 miles 50, 180 50, 900 | 5), 900 
Gas producer plant, excepting coal.............-- - ‘ } 1, 248, 190 
CORT BC GE UE EI nn etn c ebb edws se naamtesavacns eyes 224, LSO 798,580 ' 1,346, 750 
} 1,134,110 | 1,914,590 | 3, 716, 159 
CREDITS, 
| 
Ammonium sulphate, at $60 per ton..........--...).. paceahas ..---} 3,034, 800 
Tar, at $4 por ton. . ... 2... cence er neccceesccecccces|scesccesccsleccessecees 180, 000 
3, 214, 800 





Net cost of power hades 1,134,110 | 1,@14, 590 501,350 
Cost per kilowatt year... 11.34 11.07 2.90 
Cost per horsepower year &. 46 8. 26 2. 16 





i The expenditure of $2,000,000 for river improvements, etc., now authorized, will 
be unnecessary aud should be credited to the cost of this development, 
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From the above table of annual costs the great oprentens obtained 
by using a by-product gas-producer plant in connection with the aux- 
iliary steam plant is clearly shown. In the latter case both the water- 
power plant and the steam plant are run continuously, the reserves 
being placed in operation. The average load is thus increased from 
100,000 kilowatts to 173,000 kilowatts. Under these conditions the 
load will be 200,000 kilowatts for a period of about two months, and 
will gradually fall off to approximately 130,000 kilowatts for a period 
of a few days. 
INITIAL INSTALLATION—-WATER 
STEAM 


POWER 40,000 KILOWATTS—AUXILIARY 
PLANT AND GAS PRODUCER. 

A 40,000-kilowatt water-power development, with an auxiliary steam 
plant of corresponding size and a gas-producer plant, can be constructed 


at an estimated cost of $11,663,090. The expenditure of $2,000,000 
otherwise necessary for improvements should be credited to this 
amount. In a plant of this size, operated at its full capacity, and 


developing an average of 80,000 kilowatts throughout the year, the 
water-power deficiency being negligible, after due credit is made for 
the sale of by-products, power will be produced at an estimated cost 
of $6.54 per kilowatt, or $4.88 per horsepower. The following table 
gives the estimated construction cost and annual costs of such a plant 
when operated at 40,000 kilowatts and when operated at 80,000 kilo- 
watts without reserve: 


40,000-kilowatt water-power development. 





40,000-kilowatt hydroelectric plant, complete___.__.___-_~ $8, 208, 580 
Auxiliary steam plant in coal fields (40,000 kw.)  --__-— 2, 737, 000 
Transmission line, 60 miles (including reserve line)... 717, 510 
11, 663, 090 
By-product gas producer plant (551,400 tons)__.________ 1, 560, 380 
Total estimated cost me ileal Maca a, Bea 113, 223, 470 
Output 
dutp } 
Output | ae | 80,000 
40,000 “$0 0n0 kw. 
kw. es W.P.& 
W.P.& | ow P& S. Aux. 
§. Aux. igs "Aux | and gas 
} a ee | producer 
pectin ienitamluiadac sprit —) =} | 
TOTAL ANNUAL COSTS, INCLUDING INTEREST, DE- | 
PRECIATION, MAINTENANCE, OPERATION, ETC | 


Hydroelectric plani £335, 970 | 


$335, 970 








Auxiliary steam plant, except coal 297,840 | 297,840 
‘Transmission line, 60 miles ; | 32, 660 32, 660 
° . ' 
Gas producer plant, except coal... | 621,470 
Coal, at $1 per ton... 24, 350 551, 400 
990, S20 1, 838, 940 
REDIT 

Ammonium sulphate, at $60 per tom..............-}. 0... eee claw eee 1, 240, 800 
Ee Ge SN state <0 nuek au cn hes denquaen Wk eiadbnnees canine E Secmdemiie 74, 840 
| - - 
1,315, 640 

PEN I, 5 sca s nda cad os nee amedaianeaok Rash } 568,170 990, $20 
Cen eer RN SOE... oc aharcheans acneemesis 14. 20 2.39 4 
Cost per horsepower year... .........cccceee- 10. 60 . 23 1.88 

of 
ONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 

At the present time there exists a water-power development at the 


Rock Island Arsenal from which the arsenal obtains its supply of power. 
A portion of the power so developed is used for public t 


itility 
Appropriations ‘en made for increasing the 


water 


purposes. 
power for 


} 
! 
use, and 





arsenal the construction involved will require approximately 
two years. This construction will be unnecessary if the plan herein 
proposed is followed. The arsenal is urgently in need of more power 


at once, and power will be required, also, for the hydraulic construction 


herein proposed in the river ro meet the existing conditions the fol- 
lowing construction program is suggested: 
(1) Construct the first portion of the auxiliary steam plant in the 


coal fields at once, and install therein from 25,000 to 50,000 kilowatts. 
Chis initial plant must be designed for ultimate extension to two or 
three hundred thousand kilowatts or more. The ultimate development 
planned should be carefully considered in selecting the size of units to be 


installed. <A high-tension transmission line should be constructed at 
once to connect the power plant with a substation to be constru d at 
the Rock Island Arsenal. This plant will take care of all the power 
developed at ihe present water power, amounting to 6,000 or 8,000 


kilowatts, will supply the additional power required at the arsenal at 
an early date and will furnish such power as is needed in the con- 
struction of the water power. Such a steam plant can be constructed 
in one year under normal conditions. In case of it could be 
constructed within six months, 

(2) The work of constructing the water-power development can then 
proceed to o_o without interruption to the existing power re- 
quirements at the arsenal or to navigation. This work should require 
approximately two years to complete. 


emergency 


(3) During this preliminary stage the Government can conduct on 
the arsenal reservation such experiments and investigations as it 


may deem necessary to determine the best and most economical method 
or methods of producing nitrates, and also the most practicable form 
of peewee plant to use. It is possible that development work along 
both lines may be necessary. Such work can be carried on in the 
seclusion of the arsenal reservation. 

(4) By the time the construction of the power plants is completed 
the Government should have the plans and methods to be employed in 
the production of nitrates fully developed, so that operation can be 
started promptly and in the best and most economical manner. 

CONCLUSION, 

In the project here suggested for the development of the water power 
at Rock [sland it is believed that approximately 200,000 horsepower 

1 The expenditure of $2,000,000 for river improvements, etc., now authorized wil 
be unnecessary and should be credited to the cost of this development. 





| 


for the nitrate plant to be constructed by the Government can be ob- 
tained under the conditions set forth at a net cost to the Government 
of not in excess of $2.25 per horsepower year. The development ‘of 
power can be extended to any amount desired. 

On account of its central location, the fine labor market available 
the unexcelled transportation facilities in all directions, both b rail 
and water, the safety of the location, and the fact that at Rock Island 
the Government has its finest and best located arsenal and largest 
arsenal reservation, and because of the low cost of power produced at 
this site, it is urged that Rock Island be given careful consideration iu 


the selection of the location for the nitrate plant authorized to be 
constructed by Congress. 
H, 8S. PuTnam, 
FEBRUARY 20, 1917, 100 Broadway, New York. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD OLNEY, 
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oe 
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In THE House or RepreEsENTATIVES, 


Friday, Merch 2, 1917. 


Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to me to-day 
by the House, I extend my remarks by offering an article 
appearing in the National Service Magazine for February en- 
titled “ Muddling Through,” by Sydney Brooks. 

This admirable article was brought to my attention by J. 
Lloyd Derby, of New York, one of the original founders and a 
strong, loyal supporter of the Plattsburg Summer Military Train- 
ing Camp Association. 


The article is as follows: 

MUDDLING THROUGH—THE LESSON OF ENGLAND. 
[By Sydney Brooks.] 

Next to the victory of-the allies an Englishman can wish nothing 
better for America than that she may profit by British experience in 
this war. ‘For God’s sake, do not let yourselves be caught as we 
were caught,” is the burden of the message of friendly entreaty and 
of sharp warning that Great Britain to-day bears to the United States. 


And never at any moment in the 20 years that I have known America 


was the message more needed than now. With the events of the past 
two and a half years knocking incessantly against the cells of his 
brain, it is with consternation, it almost with horror, that an 
Englishman to-day revisits the United States and finds himself faced 
with conditions of unpreparedness far more chaotic than any he can 
recall in his own country. “Has America,” he is inclined to ask, 
“learned nothing from the war? Has the lesson of our blundering 
and confusion and of the hideous risks that a long refusal to face 


fealities compelled us to run—has this lesson been wholly thrown away 























With so tremendous an example before their eyes, will Americans still 
persist in their failure to realize that there is no politica! probles 
any kind that is for one moment comparable with the problem of 
national security?” 

The inquiring visitor may pese these questions but he receive in 
his American friends no very reassuring answ . Some of ther } 
even protest to him that the United States is less ready for war to-day 
than it was three years ago, and that in spite of a the talk about 
preparedness in Congress and the press there has been an actual retro 
cession and not an advance. It is no part of my se to inquire 
whether this be really so. But the more he looks into present-day 
conditions in the United States, the more painfully is it impress« yon 
an Englishman that if the state of British preparedness in Aurest, 
1914, could be represented by the figure 100, that of American pré 
paredness at this moment would stand no higher in the scale than 
somewhere between 20 and 30. Chere may, in other words, be point 
at which the United States is nearly one-third as ready for war as we 
were two and a half years ago, in most particuia she net 
from any thorough comparison only about one-fifth ; eady I 
must not be forgotten that the British Navy, which was our main 
of defense, was, when the war broke out, as complet nd 
stantly adequate to its task as the German Army. Nor must 
forgotten that our expeditionary force was also immediately availab 
organized down to the last button, and in many ways probably as p 
fect an instrument of war as has ever been fashioned The trout 
with us was not that we prepared badly, but that we did not prepare 
enough : that defense had failed to keep pace with policy; that we had 
never accurately measured our liabilities; and that the createst all 
wars found us with a military equipment admirably fitted to cone with 
trouble on the Indian frontier or to carry out comparatively small 
punitive expeditions, but utterly disproportionate to the task, which 
none the less it was forced to assume, of sustaining a part in a ! 
pean struggle not of armies but of nations. 

American unpreparedness, so far as my observation goes, 1 an 
even more comprehensive scale than was our own. ro the defect of 
insufficiency it adds the further defect of inefficiency. Not only is it 
ludicrously and lamentably inadequate for a war with even the weak 
of the first-class powers but, as we have recently seen along the Mex! 
ean border, it breaks down beneath the simplest of military test I 
see no sign that any considerable item in either the nav t 
tary apparatus of America even begins to approach the degr ‘ 
ciency in which the outbreak of the war discovered the Brit F 
the general scheme of British naval policy and administrat nd the 
British expeditionary force; and I see every sign that the ration 
of American defense as a whole falls far short of what i if the 
United States is to uphold her policies and not merely assert them, 
and if she is to guard not only against the risks inseparable from all 
international activities and, indeed, from all international existence, 
but also against certain specific obvious and imminent dangers. What 
I further see is the reproduction in the United States in an aggravated 
form of practically all the phenomena against which Lord Roberts 
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tried,.and tried in vain, to rouse his countrymen. I see the same 
plethori pot-bellied equanimity on the part of the average citizen, 
the same refusal to associate ~ere with duties, the same lazy, 
hazy belief that peace can be had by willing it, the same debilitating 


doctrine that defense is the business of the Government and not the 
concern of the community as a whole and of each individual man and 
wothan in it. But an Englishman is perhaps most taken back by 
the presence in the United States to-day of certain features of life 
and opinion trom which his own country has happily been exempt. 
{ do not think that in the British Isles we were ever quite so bemused 
by sentiment as large sections of the American people appear to be. 
i do not think we ever wandered quite so guilelessly in such a cloud- 
land of unrealities as that which now envelops the Middle West. I do 


not think we ever believed with such satisfying innocence that we 
were protected, without further efforts of our own, by some magic 
cloak or some providential dispensation of invulnerability. And I am 
sure that the spirit of British nationality and the unity of British 
feeling have never been rotted by the disintegrating agencies now 
visibly at work in the United States. We have had weak and short 
sighted Governments, but never one so seemingly indifferent to na- 
tional security as that which now holds power in Washington. We 


have had many Parliaments that failed to think out the British military 
problems, but not one that bungled it so hopelessly as the present 
Congress has bungled the military problem of the United States. We 


have known times when the national interest in questions of defense 
was overshadowed by the national interest in questions of social re- 
form But we have never known a time when the popular mind was so 


difficult to rouse or seemed so wrapped in a complacent apathy or so 
immersed in materialism as in the United States of to-day. We have 
had those among us who preached a muddy and mawkish international- 
ism, but I question whether in Great Britain patriotism, and the spirit 
of service and sacrifice, and a realistic sense of national honor and of 
the conditions of national existence had at any time been impaired as 
they seem to have been impaired in the United States. The war has 
undoubtedly cleared the British air of a-multitude of unwhelesome 
vapors. Is there no process that will purify the far more heavily 
impregnated atmosphere of America at a less terrible cost? Does it 
need a war to make Ametica efficient? Will the United States, like 
Great Britain, fail to convert democracy into a reality and citizen- 
ship from a meaningless accident into an honor and a responsibility 
except under the compulsion of the battle field? Those, I think, are 

1e ultimate questions propounded by this war for the judgment of the 
American people. 

We in Great Britain lived before the war unarmed or armed only 
for defense, while the Continent of Europe was one vast arsenal of 
war. Not dissimilar is the position of the United States. We relied 
for such striking power as we might need upon a small and highly 
trained professional army, with a somewhat larger but imperfectly 
organized body of citizen soldiery in the background. So does the 
United States. Like America, we were a trading community, meditat- 
ing no aggression and wholly disinclined to consider war or protection 
against war as the chief end of our national being. While all the 
leading powers of Europe had adopted universal military service, we 
trusted in an army raised cn the voluntary system. That also is the 
present policy of America. Secure, as we thought, in our island home 
shielded by an unequaled Navy, and possessed of abnormal wealth. 
we felt that on our chosen element, the sea, we could always give a 
good account of ourselves, that our expeditionary force would be a 
valuable addition to the armies of any European power, that our 
wealth and industrial resources could furnish any alliance of which 
we were a member with the indispensable sinews of war, that, beyond 
that, nothing would ever be required of us, and that we could afford 
to bless the happy fate that had exempted us from “the burden of 
conscription.” I imagine that many Americans, looking to the size 
of their country, its aloof and seemingly impregnable position, and its 
potential reserves of man power and material, argue in much the same 
way. sult we were wrong and you also will be proved wrong if you 
elect to be guided by any such easy-going faith. If and when vou 
become involved in a war with a power of the first rank that is able 
to challenge your very existence as an independent State, you will find, 
as we sound in 1914, that the defenses you have elaborated are insuffi 
cient and that nothing less than the arraying of the entire Nation in 
arms will meet the needs of the crisis. You will be driven, as we ulti 
mately were driven, to universal and compulsory military service. 
And then, like us, you will rise up and curse your folly in not having 
adopted, years beforehand, the on’y military system that consorts with 
real democracy, that can guarantee security, and that acts, if not as 
an infallible preventive, at least as a most formidable deterrent, of 
aggression. It is a moderately safe speculation that, had Great Britain 


adopted compulsion 10 years ago, Europe to-day would be at peace, 
it is an even safer speculation that the United States has only to 
introduce the same system to render herself immune from attack for 


all time, 
To compute all that our persistence in clinging to the voluntary 


principle has cost us would be to compile one of the most mournful 
catalogues of missed opportunities in human history. It meant first 


and fundamentally that as a nation we knew nothing of war. No 
nation except the American Nation of to-day and perhaps China could 


have known less. The British people as a whole had but one strong 
conviction—or possibly instinct would be the better word—on the sub- 
ject of national defense. That was that the British Navy should al- 


ways be supreme. Otherwise they handed over the problem of insuring 
the paional safety to their political leaders. They never made it 
their own affair. And 'n a democracy anything that is not the affair 
of the people, anything that does not arouse and hold a deep popular 
interest, is pretty sure to De neglected and mishandled. That is be 
cause it is the of democracy that movements should proceed 
from the bottom upward, just as it is the essence of autocracy that 
policies should be imposed by those at the top on an acquiescent nation 
below. It is not the statesmen of Great Britain who have built up 
through the centuries the British Navy. It is the British people them- 
selves Without that passionate faith of theirs, bred into the bones 
of every Briton, that Great Britain as a free power perishes on the 
day she loses command of the seas, our naval policy would haye been 
a thing of shreds and patches, of backing and filling, a point of con 
tention among parties, a something shoved by the “leaders” into the 
background as a quite secondary consideration, And that precisely has 
been the fate which for some hundreds of years, I should say since 
the days of Henry the Nighth, has overtaken our military policy. The 
British people before the war were almost as uninterested in the prob- 
lems of the Arms a° are the American people to-day. It was a side 
issue in the national life Its discussion bored them. Its technicalities 
repelled them, Vl iden that the army either could or should be 


essence 
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the nation never occurred to them. When Lord Roberts attempted to 
popularize it, he was met with “blank indifference or with blame re- 
proved.” What an army was, how it fought, of what its equipment con- 
sisted or ought to consist—these were questions that the average man 
in Great Britain left comfortably to the experts and the politicians. He 
had had no personal experience of soldiering. He was without any 
inherited set of traditions on the general question of the place of the 
Army in the scheme of national policy—except the tradition that com- 
pulsory military service was a degrading form of discipline unworthy 
of a free-born Briton, likely to lead to ‘militarism’ and foreign 
adventures, and superfluous in any event because the safety of the 
nation was already assured by an unconquerable navy. 

When, therefore, the war burst upon us, demanding from our people 
an unheard-of military effort, it found them obliged to improvise pretty 
nearly everything. Jt plunged them not merely into an unforeseen 
crisis, but into a new world, the very atmosphere of which was strange 
to them. The national mind had never been set to work on the prob- 
lems that now confronted it, problems that had to be solved as soon 
as they were formulated and long before they could be thought out. 
What the authorities had foreseen and prepared for—the mobilization 
of the regular army, the dispatch to the front of the expeditionary 
force and its proper equipment with the infinitely varied paraphernalia 
of modern war—was in general admirably carried out. But there 
both they and the nation had stopped. 

A war involving the employment and the maintenance of more than 
150,000 troops had not entered into their calculations. The creation 
of huge armies running into the millions was an enterprise they had 
never even troubled to think of, so wildly improbable had it seemed that 
aby such obligation would ever be laid upon Great Britain. They would 
as soon haye dreamed of drawing up plans to resist an invasion from 
Mars. The plant, the organization, the machinery for recruiting the 
men, the officers to train them, the far more difficult problem of arm- 
ing and equipping them—all these had to be grappled with at a mo- 
ment’s notice, in a frantic scramble, and at a prodigious cost. Had 
we had compulsory and universal service, the men would have been 
ready, the arms would have been ready, the uniforms and the camps 
would have been ready, and we should have saved millions of pounds, 
months of delay, and the imminent risk of disaster. More than that, 
our people would have mastered the elements, at least, of the military 
art. They would have known something of what war is. They would 
have possessed some standards by which to judge of its incidents and 
progress. They would have been spared the experience of being vio- 
lently shuttlecocked between facile optimism and an equally unreason- 
ing depression. ‘They would have been quicker to realize the magnitude 
of the crisis and to adjust their lives to the new conditions. And 
these are no small matters. When it is no longer armies but nations 
that go to war, the temper and the resolution and mental attitude of 
those who are left at home are the chief among those moral factors that 
determine the issue. ; 

As it was we had to rush blindly, stumblingly, in the dark, snatching 
at anything and everything that would put us in shape to fight. Only 
the inventive genius of our people and their ready gifts of initiative 
and organization saved them. We did not even know what resources 
of man power the country could count upon. It seems incredible now 
that any mation could have remained in such utter ignorance on a 
matter so vital to its existence. Or, rather, it would seem incredible 
were not the United States even now, even after the object lessons of 
the past 80 months, in precisely the same position. It was not until 
the war had been going on for nearly a year, not until after a vast 
army of men had enlisted, that we passed the national-registration act, 
which for the first time placed recruiting on a more or less scientific 
and orderly basis. Under its terms not only had the actual occupa- 
tion of every male and female between the ages of 15 and 65 to be 
declared, but also their capacity for any other business which might 
be serviceable to the country. A complete survey was thus made of the 
whole nation and of every eligible man and woman in it. At the same 
time various committees were busily at work weighing the comparative 
needs of the army, munition works, agriculture, and other civil indus- 
tries. Their recommendations, when put side by side with the results 
of the register, made it possible to draw up lists of trades in the order 
of their national importance and to decide in the case of some of them 
that no workers, even though of military age, should be drafted from 
them into the army. All the belligerents in this war have found that 
to extract the maximum of fighting power you must observe a just 
proportion between the claims of the army and the claims of industry. 
It is the sheerest waste of time, money, and energy, under any system, 
compulsory or voluntary, to train men to fight and then to discover 
that they would be more useful making munitions or carrying on their 
normal trades. We made that blunder, and so did France and Ger- 
many. But it will be little less than a crime if the United States re- 
peats it. I am very confident that every man who has been behind 
the scenes of this war would assert that, for a country like America, 
the first and essential starting point in any program of preparedness 
is the compilation of a roster that will show at once the numbers, 
addresses, and occupations of all the men and women of military age 


in each State. Get that done and you would know where you were; 
each State could tell about at a glance which men could be spared 


for the Army and which ought to be retained in the trades that sup- 
port the main fabric of the Nation’s commerce or furnish the materia! 
of war; you would obtain a bird's-eye view of the whole situation and 
could form an exact estimate of your military and industrial power 
and of the contribution toward it that each man and woman—and now- 
adays you can not wage war without women—was capabie of making. 
If not British experience merely, but the experience of all the present 
belligerents goes for anything, that is the foundation of real pre- 
paredness,. 

I should be the last person in the world to belittle the splendor of 
the response made by the British people to the national call. Before 
the war it used, I believe, to be a point of substantial agreement among 
military experts that even a country with compulsory service could not 
put into the ranks more than 10 per cent of Its population, We in 
Great Britain exceeded that percentage and still maintained the yolun- 
tary system. Over 5,000,000 men in the British Isles came forward 
and enlisted in the army of their own free will and before compulsion 
was applied. That was a demonstration of national spirit that hag 
never in its way been equaled or even approached in the history of 
any land. Nor need one subscribe to the idiotic dictum of a British 
statesman that ‘one volunteer is equal to three conscripts” in order 
to feel and to declare that there was something peculiarly inspiring 
in this uprising of a free people in defense of the liberties of Europe 
and under no other compulsion than that which was applied by their 
own patriotism and sense of duty. Americans would have to raise 
an army of at least 11,500,000 men in order to equal the British 
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achievement. Before the war about 30,000 men enlisted in the regular 
forces annually. After the war began more than that number of re- 
cruits presented themselves in a single day. There was one week 
when a quarter of a million men joined up. Very little provision had 
been made, or, giving the swamping suddenness of the crisis, could 
have been made, to receive them. Thousands of them lay down to sleep 
in ditches after walking 20 miles and waiting for hours in a blazing 
sun till their turn came. So great, indeed, was the rush of recruits 
that the war office felt impelled before the war was six weeks old to 
repeat, though in a modified form, Stanton’s blunder at the end of the 
first year of the Civil War. Stanton absolutely shut down on recruit- 
ing and closed the recruiting offices. The war office was not quite so 
foolish, but before the middle of September, 1914, it raised the standard 
of height and chest measurement and physical fitness in a way that 
but too successfully checked the flow of recruits, that went far toward 
convincing the British public that the extreme need for men was 
satisfied, and the deterrent effects of which were only undone by a 
prodigious campaign of oratory, posters, and newspaper advertisements, 
It was while this campaign was in progress that the defects of the vol- 
untary system became most clearly manifest. 

The best men joined the army at once; the slackers and the shirkers 
hung back; married men displayed an almost suspicious eagerness to 
enlist; single men proved unaccountably reluctant. Moreover, as 
time went on it became perfectly clear that the voluntary system was 
voluntary only in name and that it was being worked by a form of 
social compulsion that had most of the defects and none of the 
virtues of universal military service. Men who were not in khaki were 
jeered at in the streets and presented with white feathers by excited 
young women. That fearsome instrument of terrorism, ‘“‘ the opinion 
of the neighborhood,” was brought to bear, unjustly often, harshly 
Sometimes, ignorantly and indiscriminately always, upon all men who 
Seemed to be of military age and who had not some visible token 
in the way of badge or uniform that they were “doing their bit.” 
The public conscience revolted by degrees against the inequalities and 
inconsistencies of a system that allowed every man to do as he pleased, 


to volunteer or not to volunteer just as his inclination might dictate, | 


and that penalized patriotism and self-sacrifice by shielding the loafer 
and the coward. The public taste and the public dignity were not less 
outraged by the highly effective but essentially vulgar and unworthy 
appeals for recruits that stared from every wall, resounded from every 
platform, and headed the advertisement columns of every paper. It 
was felt, not at first, but gradually, and at last irresistibly, that the 
yar was not a thing to be “ boomed” and trumpeted like a cinema 
actress or a new ble water, but a great crisis in human history, calling 
upon every man # of right to offer up himself and all he had. Slowly 
we advanced to the inevitable decision. We postponed it as long as 
we could, honestly believing that there was some yirtue in a volunteer 
that a soldier who was a soldier merely because the law made him one 
did not possess. Woe tried first a plan of attesting all the unenrolled 
manhood of the country and dividing them-.according to age in groups 
for the military authorities to call to the colors when they were 
wanted. It was a good plan and, had we adopted it at the beginning 
of the war, it might have seen us through. But we found that many 
thousands of single men of military age had failed to signify their 
readiness to serve when called upon. The absurdity of summoning the 
benedicts to redeem their promise while an appreciable number of 
bachelors had escaped giving any promise at all was too patent to be 
withstood. Compulsion was at once applied to the unmarried shirkers, 
and a few months later, in May, 1915, was extended to ail men in 
Great Britain between the ages of 18 and 41. From that moment the 
national consicence was at rest. No one could possibly say that the 
British people were not pulling their weight or bringing their full 
power into play. when they had thrown aside the most cherished of all 
national prejudices und stamped with their emphatic approval the 
principle of universal service. Then at last the burden was fairly dis 
tributed: all men stood on an equality of sacrifice; and British democ 
racy received its final consecration. 

No Englishman, however, looking back on it all, even while he recog 
nizes the stupendous efforts put forth by the Government and by the 
people to keep the voluntary system in being, can help reflecting on 
the waste and muddle and injustices that might have been obviated 
had the war found us with universal and compulsory service in full 
operation. For in that case most of the questions that distracted 
the public mind during the first 18 months of the war would never have 
been raised at all and most of the problems that diverted the Govern 
ment from its supreme objective of killing Germans would have auto 
matically settled themselves. Every man would have known where 
he belonged and what his duty was, where to report himself, and 
where to obtain his uniform and arms. There would have been no 
hurried pitching of camps on unhealthy sites, no dearth of officers 
to lick the recruits into shape or to put the more seasoned troops 
through their final paces, no drilling for months on end without rifles 
or kit or equipment, no shortage of food and doctors and transports, no 
such sense of bitterness and resentment as only the volunteer knows 
when he hears of soft civilian jobs filled by slackers who had heard 
the call of their country but had chosen not to heed it, no picking men 
raw from the streets and flinging them half trained or a quarter 
trained into the battle, no tumult of confusion and frenzied improvisa- 
tion of makeshifts, but the setting in motion of a tested machine and 
its smooth and progressive rise to a calenlated maximum of power. In 
mere money it would have paid us a hundred times over to have borne 
the undoubted burden of compulsory service for a couple of decades 
rather than to have faced such a storm as broke upon us in August, 
1914, with nothing at our backs but the voluntary system. Unless 
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provoked one of the most stubborn of the fighting nations of the world 
had that nation been ready for war. Still less can I believe that 
any power will veniure to attack the United States when the United 
States rests upon the broad basis of a citizen soldiery and shows itself 
alert to the conditions around it and determined to be their master 
and not their victim. You have in your hands the key to what is vir 
tually an eternity of peace if—but only if—vyou arm and organize. 
Should you refuse, then all history is a lie if there is not stored up 
against you a day, and an early day, of terrible awakening. 

There is another aspect of this question on which I should like to 
Say a word or two. Ask any sane man in any of the warring countries 
what lesson has been most deeply driven into his mind by the events 
of the past 30 months, and he will answer unhesitatingly, ** The value, 
the vital necessity, of encouraging during the years of peace as many 
private manufacturers as possible to engage in the production of war 
material.” I am almost tempted, indeed, to say that that is the 
beginning and end of preparedness. By hook or crook you can aiways 
get the men. It is a much lengthier and an infinitely more difficult 
business to arm and equip them. Modern war is a war of factories. It 
levies an unceasing toll on every ounce of industrial knowledge and 
skill that a country possesses. It is a struggle of mechanics and 
chemists and artisans just as truly as it is a struggle of soldiers, and 
victory goes to the nation that knows how to turn the resources of 
its manufacturers and the efficiency of its workmen to the best account, 
and that has at its disposal the largest number of plants engaged in or 
capable of being adapted to the production of the vast and varied 
catalogue of implements required by the armies in the field. The indus 
trial side of war is just as essential as its military side. But nothing 
can be plainer than that if your military preparations are on a small 
scale your industrial preparations likewise will be on a small scale. 
The one conditions the other. If you rely on a diminutive Regular Army 
and have no idea of how many volunteers will be needed to supplement 
it in war time, then you limit your industrial preparedness to the 
obvious and tangible needs of the moment. You see to it that your 
Regular Army and your Navy are adequately provided for. But there 
you call a halt. You can not attempt to forecast a future that is a 
mere blank wall of unknown and incalculable quantities. Yeu do not 
build plants and train labor on the off chance that some day 500,000 
volunteers, or 5,000,000, will be clamoring for guns and shells and 
rifles and uniforms in a hurry. We found in Great Britain that de 
pendence upon the voluntary system meant preparing for war only 
after war had begun, meant that there was a huge gap in our industrial 
equipment that had to be filled immediately and at any cost. How we 
have filied it. how we have erected over 100 colossal war works, how 
more than 4,000 firms that before August. 1914, never dreamed of 
producing war material are now engaged in producing nothing else, 
how we have turned all our industrial arrangements and practices up 
side down to meet the emergency—alHi this it would need a volume, and 
a singularly fascinating and.instructive volume, to set forth. Yet with 
all cur efforts ‘t will not be till this summer, three years exactly since 
the outbreak of the war, that we shall reach our maximum power; and 
what our failure to foresee the industrial demands of modern war has 
cost us in lives, in treasure, in spent attacks, is something no English 
man cares to think about. But it was a failure inevitable under the 
picayube standards of the voluntary system. Only if you adopt com- 
pulsory service can you measure your liabilities and shape your indus 
trial preparations accordingly. Only if you know exactly the number 
of men that at a crisis will be called to the colors can you coordinate 
military and industrial policies and avoid the disastrous blunder of 


| allowing the former to outrun the latter. Under the voluntary system 


Americans can be absolutely cértain that they will never be drawn into | 


a first-class war and tha® because they are peaceable, because they are 
wealthy, because they are unarmed, they are therefore safe from any 
attack by powers poorer than themselves, infinitely better prepared for 


war, and by no means so pacific—unless they are convinced of the sound- | 


ness of these doubtful hypotheses, then the cheapest investment I can 
recommend to them is the immediate adoption of compulsory service 
Financially it would have saved us billions of dollars had our people 
after the Boer War divested themselves of the liberty not to fight 
for their country. jut the finaneial gain would have been but a frac 
tion of the increment we should have reaped from the systematic and 
obligatory training of our manhood in arms. We should have saved 
time—-and time is the most precious of military as it is of industrial 
commodities; we should have saved energy—and energy in a life and 
death struggle is precisely what you can not afford to waste: we should 
have gone forward briskly and confidently in the light instead of 
groping and fumbling in the dark; we should have dispatched with a 
clear-cut swiftness and efficiency a business that sheer ignorance of 
its essentials compelled us to bungle and prolong. More than that, 
as I have already said, we might, | believe we should, have averted 
the war altogether. I can not believe that even Germany would have 


you are working blindfold, never knowing at what moment or on what 
scale you may have to make demands upon your manufacturers that 
they can not possibly fulfill, Under the compulsory system, with a 
definite quota of men annually entering the ranks, with the aggregate 
force at your disposal in time of war accurately ascertained beforehand, 
the output of war material automatically keeps pace with the numbers 
of men who will one day need it more than they ever needed anything 
in their lives, 

It has been extremely interesting to watch the change that has come 
over the British mind since the adoption of universal and compulsory 
service. It is a change that might better be described as a revolution. 
Formerly, as I have said, the average Englishman looked down upon 
“ conscripts " as little better than serfs. Ie exulted in his own freedom 
from “ military bondage.” This attitude on his part was quite natural 
and quite sincere. It marched with entire harmony alongside of his 
general sense of irresponsibility and his aversion to a disciplinary offi 
cialdom. That citizenship had its duties and its obligations as well as 
its privileges, that between himself and the State there would one day 
arise a question ef debts to be paid and services to be rendered—this 
was as foreign from the ordinary British as it still is from the ordinary 
American view. Freedom in the cyes of the “* man in the street" meant 
freedom to do pretty much as he pleased. He was a ferocious individual 
ist. The conception of the State as a brotherhood that embraced him 
self and had the right to exact from him sacrifices which he, on his part, 
should have been glad to make had well-nigh vanished from his con 
sciousness. He was voluble on what the nation owed to him: he was 
reticent on what he owed to the nation. Eloquent about his “ rights’ 
and developing 2 progressively bitter spirit of class antagonism—an 
antagonism that was poisoning the industrial relationship at its source 
he threatened to become about as futile and unpleasant a citizen as any 





that encumber this planet. jut the war has given him a new pe 
spective. He realizes that to take up arms at the bidding of the State 
is not to be subjected to a form of slavery. but to exercise a proud 
privilege. He sees now that there is no freedom but in service and no 
happiness but in sacrifice. He has grown nationally self-coascious. He 
has felt for almost the first time that he was a working apd considered 
unit in a great democratic whole, and that there was something else 
in life beyond the satisfaction of his own petty appetites. One can not 


even begin to estimate the enormous contribution that universal sery 
has made to the cause of British democracy; how it has blotted o 


| class feeling, has made wealth and birth of no account. and } 
the nation by imposing upon all its members an equality of oblig 
In that new England which will emerge from the furna of tl ¥ 
England physically made over, inured to discipline, making cl 


and achievement the test of honor. scornful of old distir 
insistent upon the bonds that link and not upon the | 
rate rich and poor, employer and employe, the pala and the slum 
in that vigorous and triumpbant democra compulsory military service 
I hope and believe, will take a fixed place in the nati 1 fabri 

But if England has gained much and stands to gain still mo 
conversion to universal training, what may it net expected te 
in America? For in America, as it seems to me: 
such leveling and energizing experiment is gr 
ever been in any white man’s land All the phenomena that a few 
years ago made one wonder whether England might not really be as 
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decadent as the Germans thought she was—the waning of a robust 
patriotism, the State blindness of the average citizen, the growth of an 
untrammeled egotism that hurled class violently against class, the 
absorption in pleasure and money making, unwillingness to look dis- 
agreeable facts in the face, the yet greater unwillingness to sacrifice 
private ends for the public good—all these phenomena luxuriate in the 
United States of to-day with a rankness rarely, I suppose, equaled and 
never surpassed in history. And, in addition, America suffers from a 
plague which happily has never infected us in England—I mean the 
plague of racial schism, of divided allegiances, of an imperfect unity 
of thought and emotion. How to weld this medley of races, scattered 
over so vast and isolated a continent, into a genuinely American total- 
ity-——that is the problem. The schools have done much to solve it, but 
it is clear that the factors which impede the development of a really 
national consciousness are growing yearly too strong for them. I see 
myself no agency in sight that can do even half as much as compulsory 
military service to restore a juster sense of values to social life, to take 
the edge off class strife, to instill the spirit of service into your self- 
centered millions, to sharpen the wits and add to the physical well- 
being of the average man, to make the democratic theory a fact, and to 
bring all the disparate elements of the Commonwealth within the folds 
of a visible and realized Americanism. Not since slavery has any issue 
appeared that so closely touches the security of the American people 
and the quality of American democracy, 


The Increase of Federal Judges. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON.JAMES J. BRITT, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe House or RepresenrativeEs, 
Thursday, March 1, 1917. 

Mr. BRITT. Mr. Speaker, I shall say but few words on this 
bill. But little need be said. That it is an unwise, vicious, and 
partisan measure is so plain that he who runs may read. Its 
litle is a misnomer, It ought to be called a bill to punish merit 
und prevent efficiency. It proposes a direct reversal of the 
principle that merit should be rewarded, that efficiency should 
be promoted, and that our nonpartisan judiciary should be main- 
tained. It goes further than that. It makes judicial appoint- 
ments the football of party politics and divests Congress of its 
constitutional power to create judgeships, and reposes that 
power in the hands of the President of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, our judiciary is preeminently the one branch of 
our Goveriment where experience and uninterrupted tenure 
count for most. The suggestion that a sane and healthy judge 
who has attained the age of 70 is incapacitated for service by the 
weight of years is flatly contradicted by common experience. 
fhe whole history of our judiciary refutes the contention. It 
is little short of absurd. The ablest judgments of our courts, 
those mighty expositions of the Constitution that have shaped 
our institutions and given direction to our national life, have all 
been the product of judges advanced in years. The law is a 
difficult and laborious science. So is its administration on the 
bench. No man can master it in a day, or a year, or a decade. 
it requires long, patient, and unremitting toil. This bill flouts 
experience and disregards ability. Far from promoting the ad- 
ininistration of justice, it would seriously hinder it. That judges 
of 70 should not be forcibly retired is illustrated by the case of 
District Judge James Edward Boyd, of the western district of 
North Carolina. Although past 70, he is vigorous, strong, active, 
and enthusiastically anxious to serve. Yet, under the provi- 
ions of this bill, his services would almost certainly be dispensed 
with and his place filled with some untried and inexperienced 
inwyer. 

Mr. Speaker, if these additional judges are needed, why not 
uiake the provision outright and final? Why make the estab- 
lishment of judgships dependent upon Executive caprice? If 
they are needed, why not create them absolutely and let the mat- 
er end there?) The advocates of this bill, although always pos- 

: as the protectors of the powers of Congress, are helping to 
override the Constitution and destroy the proper balance of the 
powers of our Government by giving to the President such power 
as kings, and kings only, should have. They are committing 
solely to him the power to say whether there shall or shall not be 
appointed a large number of Federal judges who will hold in 
their hands the construction and application of the Constitution 
and laws of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a partisan measure, pure and simple. Its 
purpose is to displace 16 Republican judges and fill their places 
with 16 Democrats. Gentlemen on the other side would have 
done better had they fully disclosed the purpose which they 
have so poorly veiled. To make our judiciary the subject of 
political exploitation is to do incalculable harm to our institu- 
tions. It is turning back the wheels of progress. No political 


party has ever before attempted it, and I hope this effort will 
fail, and fail signally. 
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The Referendum. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
In tHe House or REpresenTratives, 
Friday, March 2, 1917. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, the principle that underlies true 
democracy is representation. Our fathers fought in 1775 for 
the principle that taxation without representation is tyranny. 
That is what progress means, that government shall be based 
on the will of the people. There has always been a menace to 
liberty when a man or group of men have set themselves up as 
judges and have proceeded to pass out laws to the rest of the 
people, and tried to force them under the yoke. 

Through our system of elections any question that is a party 
issue is voted upon directly. The people know how you, their 
Representatives, stand upon the matter, and they have a chance 
to express their opinion on it. When platforms are definite 
the vote itself is a referendum. 

But when you get outside of party questions, in some way 
the people must have their say. Until one party or the other 
takes up these prominent questions, and by votes of the people 
at election time a referendum is had in effect, they should not 
be the subject of statutory provision. 

On a question that is not at issue, that is not a party principle, 
the people have no way to find out your attitude. Is it fair 
that you should attempt to represent those who have had no 
opportunity to express themselves? We are not here to voice 
our opinion, but to try faithfully to record the will of the ma- 
jority of those who sent us here. The referendum principle 
lies at the heart of the need for political division, for it is in 
the very conflict of men and of parties, wherein lies the secret of 
American liberty, American institutions, and American success. 

Even if there is no moral issue involved—and to arrogate to 
ourselves this privilege might result in a downright benefit—it 
is never any lasting advantage to build a right on a false foun- 
dation. Soon or late the whole thing comes toppling. Who can 
tell what sweep of prejudice shall turn a right into a hideous 
injustice? The cure would be worse than the evil if we should 
establish in this free country that a few shall dictate to the 
millions. Can not we trust the people? They are as able and 
as worthy to decide for themselves as we are to decide for them. 
Shall we set ourselves up as little gods and say, “ Go to, this 
shalt thou do; this shalt thou not do”? Do not so mistrust the 
American character. He does not need the strait-jacket. Let 
him breathe free air. That is what our ancestors came over 
here for, that they might worship God as they chose, carve out 
for themselves a future, and conquer a wilderness. God was 
their common master, and each was the equal of his brother. 
It is a coward’s trick to rope and tie a people like ours. Let 
them act, let them have a voice. That is only American fair 
play. What business have we to blind ourselves to the inherent 
right of all Americans and deny them the privilege of deciding 
for themselves. I believe in the referendum. No law should be 
forced on any people—I don’t care how good the law is—until 
the people who are to be controlled by it have had the privileg« 
to express themselves on it. The law that does not have the 
approval of the people can not be enforced. The equity of this 
principle no true American can deny. If a referendum is good 
in one place it is good in every place. 

Gentlemen say that it is part of the Constitution that the 
District of Columbia shall have no voice in its own government. 
Because the people have no voice in their taxes it is argued 
that they should have no right to speak ever upon any subject. 
Thus they make a fetich of the law and bow down to convention 
as abjectly as the veriest Confucianist. Because a thing has 
been is no argument that it is right and should continue to be. 
An argument that is good for submitting suffrage or prohibition 
to the people by Federal amendment gets the support of the 
same people who oppose giving to the people of the District of 
Columbia the same rights they want for their own people. Are 
the people in the District not Americans? I believe they should 
have a voice in the Government of which they are a part and 
to which they render their support. 

One of the principles upon which the Conservatives and 
the Progressives split was that the Progressives believe in 
the principle that government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people should not perish from the earth, and that the 
way to preserve this democratic government to the majority of 








the people is through referendum. I am advocating and must 
continue to advocate, if I stand square with myself and with my 
God, the principle of referendum. I would be doing harm not | 
only to myself and my conscience but to a great principle of | 
freedom and democratic government, for which the world has | 
so long suffered and bled, should I renounce this doctrine. 





Arming of American Merchant Ships. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 

oF 
HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, | 
OF NEW YORK, 


In ture House or Representatives, | 
Friday, March 2, 1917. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the resolution | 
for the reasons stated by me on the floor of the House, and in } 
response to the question as to why I have voted for the Cooper 
amendment my answer is that the chairman of the Committee | 
on Foreign Affairs stated on the floor of the House that he did 
not believe that the President intended to convoy merchant | 
vessels that carried munitions of war or to supply guns and | 
ammunition to such vessels. He further stated that good inter- | 
national lawyers contended that to convoy a vessel loaded with | 
arms and ammunition was an unlawful act, and that it would 
be an act of war. 

For those who are further interested I would respectfully 
refer them ,to the CoNGREsSIONAL Recorp of March 1, at pages 
5228 and 5229. 

I feel, Mr. Speaker, that if a statement of fact is made } 
on the floor of the House no harm can come from expressing 
it in the resolution, as it would in that manner merely empha- | 
size the real meaning of the resolution. 

There have been some statements made in the press regard- 
ing Japan in this European trouble of ours, and I feel that an | 
article which appeared in the New York Evening Sun of Feb- | 
ruary, 1917, would tend to eliminate some of the mistaken im- | 
pressions that seem to exist regarding the Japanese immigra- 
tion problem, and I therefore read it in full: 


WHY JAPAN PROTESTED—-SHE INTENDS TO KEEP THE “ GENTLEMEN'S 
AGREEMENT” AS TO IMMIGRATION, BUT SHE WILL NOT HAVE EXCLUSION 
RECOGNIZED BY LAW, 


| 
| 
[By T. Iyenaga.] | 


[The author of this article has been an official of the foreign depart 
ment of the Japanese Government and for years a lecturer at American 
universities. ] 

While the immigration act recently enacted over the veto of the | 
President was pending in Congress Japan lodged a protest with the 
American Government against certain provisions in the original bill. 
Nor was this the first time that such a protest had been made. 

It was indeed unfortunate, to say the least, that Japan was forced 
to take such a step, for it is liable to create a wrong impression upon | 
some sections of the American community. Those Americans who get 
a glimpse of current events through headlines of newspapers and are | 
too busy to examine the question carefully are apt to regard Japan's 
protest as the presumptuous act of a foreign power to meddle in the 
domestic legislation of this great Republic, or as a maneuver on the 
part of Japan to defeat the enactment of the immigration act, with the 
view of keeping the door open for the unrestricted immigration of her 
subjects into this country. 

Both constructions are entirely erroneous, It is well for us, therefore, 
to know clearly and exactly what was the point involved in Japan's | 
protest and what is her attitude toward the immigration question. 

Let us first try to understand what is Japan's own policy toward the 
emigration of her own people, especially emigration to the United 
States. That Japan is hard pressed by overpopulation and hence needs 
a suitable outlet for it is too apparent. The Japanese Empire, including 
its outlying territories, covers an area of about 257,673 square miles 


Japan proper is less than half the size of the State of Texas, and the 
land fit therein for raising crops is only about 15 per cent of the whole. | 
In spite of this small area and the limited extent of its arable land, 
Japan proper alone contains a population of not less than half that of 
the United States. In 1916 it was 55,965,292, or about 387 per square 
mile. Furthermore, the population of the Empire is to-day increasing 
at the rate of 800,000 per annum. 1 

It is then not at all surprising that this ever-increasing population has 
sent out streams of emigrants to different parts of the world, especially 
to new countries which are sparsely inhabited and where economic op- 
portunities are abundant. No country on the face of the globe, it needs 
no emphasis in saying, affords such an inviting field for emigrants as 
this vast land of untold opportunities. No sooner, therefore, had Japan 
abandoned the policy of seclusion of the old régime and the knowledge 
of America became diffused among her people than her sons began to | 
arrive on this shore of the Pacific. 

At first Japanese immigrants received special encouragement as an | 
outcome of American legislation. In 1884 the United States enacted the 
Chinese-exclusion law. The large landowners of California, having been 
thus deprived of Chinese farm hands, sought a substitute elsewhere, and | 
found in the Japanese excellent laborers to be utilized on their farms | 
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tion by offering alluring terms. About the same time western railroad 
companies, then busily engaged in the construction of transcontinental 
systems, also found out that the Japanese made excellent section hands, 
and tried every means to obtain as many Japanese as possible. 

Thus encouraged, the number of Japanese immigrants increased year 
by year until it grew to such an alarming proportion as to arouse strong 
antagonism-of labor and trade unions on the Pacific coast. ‘This anti- 
Japanese movement alarmed the Governments at Washington and Tokyo, 
and they entered, in 1907, into the so-called *‘ gentlemen's agreement,” 
by which the Tokyo Government agreed to voluntarily prohibit further 
importation into America of Japanese laborers. 

This is the simple story of Japanese immigration into America, 

A decade ago, then, Japan’s policy on emigration, so far as America is 
concerned, was definitely settled. Viewed from the high standpoint of 
her imperial interest, Japan saw the wisdom of avoiding the cause of 
international friction with the United States which would tend to 
jeopardize her vital interests involved in Japanese-American trade, llow 
important this trade is to Japan is evident from the fact that it consti 
tutes one-third of her foreign commerce and that the United States has 
always been the best customer of Japan’s staple products—silk, tea, and 
art objects 

To safeguard this commercial interest and to foster its growth would, 
then, be of far greater and more practical value to Japan than an insist 
ence on an academic principle of freedom of egress for her subjects to any 
part of the world, or the benefits that might accrue from the incoming 
of a few thousands of Japanese laborers into this country. The com 
promise patched up between the Governments at Washington and Tokyo, 





as embodied in the so-called * gentlemen's agreement,” was dictated, It 
is apparent, by far-sighted statesmanship. It was not merely the 
cencession on the part of Japan to meet the wishes of the American 


Government to restrict Japanese immigration. 
So long therefore as the cause of international friction arising out of 
the presence of a large number of Japanese laborers remains active w 


may rest assured the “ gentlemen's agreement” will be rigidly kept In 
fact, the agreement has for the past 10 years been most faithfully lived 
up to. as is sufficiently proved by the decrease rather than the increase 
| of Japanese residents since 1907. The above considerations can not bx 
too strongly presented to the American public, for there are publicists 
and lawmakers who are constantly harping upon their own assumption 
that Japan is bent on forcing the issue of unrestricted immigration of 

her subjects into this land. 
It can be definitely asserted that there has been not a single instance 


in the Japanese-American negotiations in which attempt has been made 
to augment the number of Japanese immigrants. All diplomatic moves 
of Japan have been directed either to secure the protection, in obedience 
to the existing treaty, of a small number of Japanese domiciled in this 
country, or to prevent American legislation which is found so in 
equitable and discriminatory against the Japanese as would obviously 
injure the prestige and honor of the island Empire 

So far as the essential features of the immigration law just enacted 





are concerned, they have not the least effect upon Japan. As to the 
literacy test, which had been the matter of so much discussion among 
American leaders themselves, we Japanese have no concern whatever 
with it. The enactment of such requirement may prove a stumbling 


block to Italiaus, Portuguese, and Russians, but it has no effect upon 


Japanese 

The immigration act on the whele, as it stands to-day, appeals to ine 
as the embodiment of the wisdom and farsightedness of the Americana 
people, for the time is long past when America could admit unre 
strainedly hordes of uncultured Europeans and Asiatics who are com 
plete strangers to her ideals and traditions and system of government 

















without the danger of these basic ideas being upset at their hands. 

What, then. was the point involved in Japan's protest? It referred 
to certain passages in the original bill which, while they had no im 
portant bearing upon the act itself, were found derogatory to Japan's 
honor and dignity and reflected, by implication, a doubt of the fulfill 
ment of her plighted faith. Japan stands to-day in the rank of first- 
rate powers, and she naturally does not want her su ets to be classl- 
tied with those people who have not yet attained that standard. 

Nor does Japan want the spirit of the * gentlemen's agreement” lost 
by its formal insertion in an American statute. That compact was 
made between America and Japan with the same spirit as two gent 
men put mutual trust in the fulfillment of the agreement they enter 
into. The very purpose of the “gentlemen's agreement,” whereby 

} Japan was to control emigration, was to avoid any explicit discrimination 
against Japanese by treaty or otherwise. The settlement has worked 
satisfactorily to both parties, and there was no ground for disturb 
ing it. 

Any reference to the agreement in an act of Congr Which spec 
cally substitutes all previous legislation on immigration ¥ ld have 
been tantamount to the formal recognition of Japanese exclusion. Such 
a clause could not but evoke Japan’s protest. As Congress h mos 
gracefully amended in one way or another ail those objectionable pas 
sages and provisions at the representation of the State Department, it 
serves no purpose to dilate upon them any longer. We have only to 
express our gratitude to the wise statesmanship of Washington authori 


ties and of lawmakers in Congress who have treated Japan justly and 
fairly. 





Finally. one might well ask, if Japan acquies n the policy of not 
sending her surplus population to America or other countries where 
Japanese are not welcomed, what is she going to do with it? Marquis 
Komura, who more than any other statesman is responsible for the ferm 
ulation of Japan's foreign policy. long ago declared that the proper field 


for her surplus population is Asia rhis policy seems to have been 
faithfully adhered to by his suecessors in the foreign off It 
confirmed by Japan's activities in South Manchuria ! ; 















golia, where she lately ac d the rights and p leges w x 
make the colonization and movement of her subjects therein 
easier The recent Russo-Japanese treaty, too, w probably n t 
egress of Japanese subjects into the vast and spars ropulated g 
of Siberia much freer than heretofor 

Furthermore, the present phenomenal development in comme nd 
industry of Japan brought about by the great war would tend mat 
the retention at home of Japanese laborers almost imp y rhe 
ever-increasing population of Japan will thus adjust it I way 
or another. At any rate Americ has no need tft i by 
the specter some fertil it hav ! t ‘ so 
Asia will one day burs I t id l this 
blessed land of the free 

Mr. Speaker, the New York Times p ished a poem a few 


i i ; ; ‘ i i ! { ‘ ’ a iw 
and in their orchards, and they tried to encourage Japanese immigra- ' days ago which is expressive of | Lilo s of all men who 
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remember Lawrence’s words, “ Don’t give up the ship.” 
entithed— 


It is 


UNDER THE FLAG. 


[By Florence Earle Coates.] 


Under our own flag, still we will sail her— 
Gatlantly sail her, our own Ship of State; 
Faiths we have lived by still shall avail her, 
Hope at her prow, wing’d expectant, elate ! 


Over the deeps of a perilous ocean, 
Honor compelling, we still will sail on; 
Giving, unfearing, a loyal devotion, 
Until, in life—in death, danger is gone. 


Deem not that we, whom our fathers before us 
Taught to love freedom and died to make free, 

Coward shall fly, while the Heavens are o’er us, 
Craft of the ether or boats under sea; 


There is in valor that hearkens to oe - 
Something that dearer may be than long years; 

And in Man's service there may be a beauty 
Higher than glory, and deeper than tears. 





The Crucifixion of Belgium. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In rue House ov Representatives, 


Saturday, March 8, 1917. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks granted me on February 20, in compliance with a re- 
quest, I present the following document: 

THE 


CRUCIFIXION oF BELGIUM, 


{An address on Germany's deportation of the innocent people of Belgium 
and northern France by Maj. Louis Livingston Seaman, United States 
Volunteers, at the Chureh of St. John the Evangelist, Protestant 
Episcopal (Rev. John A. Wade, rector), and protest of the American 
Rights League, George Haven Putnam, president. ] 


ihe wholesale deportation by Germany of the innocent people of Bel- 
gium constitutes a state of international lawlessness unsurpassed since 
the abolition of the piratical slave raids in the jungles of Africa. It 
inay justly be placed on a par with that practice, when we consider the 
teachings of the high priests of Germany, Treitschke, Nietzsche, and 
ternhardi, whose philosophy has instilled into the hearts of the nation 
the belief that war is legitimate and good business. In the estimation 
of many thinking people the present tragedy of Europe is the most logi- 
cal war in history; for it is simply carrying out the doctrine instilled 
ito the people of Germany for the last half century—a doctrine that 

oa the commission of all kinds of brutality in order to accomplish 
it end, 

Nations in their development from barbarism to civilization have 

tablished laws and courts, where murder, assassination, arson, rape, 
robbery, and other crimes are summarily dealt with, but with the saeri- 
igious and blasphemous self-styled representative of the Almighty who 


new rules Germany these laws are trampled under foot as having no 
gnifican¢ German atrocities, ruthless murders, and bitter wrongs 
against humanity have transformed her into a monster. So that the 


present war is not a war between nations, but a death struggle between 

vilization and barbarism, between men and beasts. 

I have just returned from France, where I found her people thinking 

the atregities and the crimes and horrors of the German invasion. 
Krance is ighting “not a nation, but an idea—-the idea of militarism 
and bestiality and brutality expressed in the action of the Germans.” 

I recently visited Belgium, whose civillans in the conquered parts of 
the country are being separated from their families and deported into 
lavery in Germany, and yet scarcely a word of protest has been made 
by our safety-first-and-honor-last Executive against these monstrous acts 
of inhumanity. 

fhe German slave driver, Gen. von Bissing, is carrying out the policy 
of his ruler, sending handreds of thousands of Belgian civilians from 
their bomes and their families and forcing them into exile and slavery 
in Germany. Cardinal Mercier states that “ soldiers enter homes by 
force, tearing youth from parent, husband from wife, father from chil- 
dren, They bar with the bayonet the door through which wives and 
mothers wish to pass to say farewell to those departing. They herd 


their captives in groups of tens and twenties and push them into cars. 
\s soon as the train is filled the officer in charge waves the signal for 
departure Thus thousands of Belgians are reduced to slavery. Each 
deperted workman on arrival in Germany releases a soldier for the 
erman Army.” 
One great reason war continues is the fact that the nations fighting 


Germany do not think primarily of Germany as a nation, but they regard 
Germans as a tribe which pract the abominations whieh have made 
fate of Belgium a world-wide tragedy. Tleace is no nearer, notwith- 
standing the oceans of blood that have been shed and the millions that 
have suffered, because no peace under these conditions is possible. Such 

tices must perish or civilization must perish. There can be no 
peace while Germany remains the exponent cf principles that mean the 
destruction of civilization as exemplified by her treatment and torture 
of Belgium to-day. 


ives 


the 


The unlawful brutalities of Germany, however, need cause no surprise 
to those who are familiar with ‘ts military history for the last 50 
years. Some of you may recall the statement Bismarck made to his 
troops when they left Berlin for their conquest of France in 1870. 
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In an address to them before their departure, he said, ‘‘ Leave to the 
people who you conquer naught but their eyes with which to see and 
to weep,” and that is the policy they are now enacting in Belgium. 

The German nation regards with great pride the so-called ceremonial 
of the baptism of fire for its army. 

There have been but two occasions between the war of 1870 and the 
present one in which the German troops have experienced this ceremony, 
and it was my fortune, or misfortune, to be present on both these 
occasions. 

One was in 1900, in the so-called Boxer War, when the allied armies 
of the world crucified Christianity in China in their monstrous treat- 
ment of the Chinese, who, in their misguided judgment, were merely 
trying to save their country frem vivisection by the vultures of 
Europe. 

In an address which the Emperor of Germany delivered to his troops 
on their departure for that expedition, he told them to “ behave like 
Huns,” and their record of murder and devastation in that country 
has left a blot on their escutcheon which will never be erased. Their 
army arrived in Peking several months after the so-called war was over, 
but they at once began a system of punitive expeditions on the helpless 
Chinese, among whom there was no more fight than in a warren of 
rabbits, and continued it for months, committing crimes of murder, 
rape, and looting that would shame the record of Attila. 


The other occasion occurred in German Africa, when I also chanced 


to be present. The Hereros, one of the finest native tribes of that 
eountry, had protested against the monstrous hut tax which the 
colonial government had imposed upon them. That government had 


robbed them of their land and prevented them shooting the game. It 
had restricted them from all the privileges they had enjoyed for im- 
memorial ages, and imposed upon them a tax so large that it required 
the wage of half a year’s work in the cotton fields or in the making 
of the roads, for which they received about a penny a day, to accumulate 
enough to pay the tax. 

The natives protested against this payment and other cruelties and 

restrictions and attempted to ereate a rebellion. On learning this, the 
German authorities promptly arrested all the leading men of the tribe— 
the chiefs, the medicine men, the priests, and the heads of families of 
the section of the tribe where this massacre occurred—and held them 
awaiting the arrival of the colonial governor. He was a fellow pas- 
senger with me on a steamer running down the African coast, and when 
we reached the place, at about 8 o’clock in the morning, the situation 
was immediately placed before him. In less than an hour 208 of these 
representative natives, the most influential and powerful of the tribe, 
were yo from the prison and hung to the limbs of the mango trees 
in the village. The priests and medicine men had told the natives 
that they need not fear the effect of the German guns, as they shot 
only water. To prove that this was not true and to instill terror 
among the remaining inhabitants, the wives, the children, and the 
arents of the condemned men—indeed, all the inhabitants of the vil- 
age—-were invited down to the mango trees where their husbands and 
fathers had been hung, and a detachment of German seldiers was 
ordered to fire upon the suspended bodies until they were literally 
blown to pieces, so it is not surprising to me to sce the same monstrous 
policy developed in Belgium, where the methods seem to be naught but 
to terrorize and to exterminate. 

How long, oh Lord! how long, will America stand by and see these 
crimes committed without 2 protest so vigorous as to compel their 
cessation? As a veteran or observer, I have been in nine wars, in 
almose every section of the civilized and uncivilized world, from the 
Moros of the Philippines to the jungles of Africa, but it has been re- 
served for this war to furnish cruelties and barbarities which surpass 
anything I have witnessed clsewhere and prove that civilization is a 
failure unless the nations who are free from the direct sufferings of 
the war will protest with suflicient vigor to compel some regard for 
international law and for the salvation of humanity. 

On August 28, 1914, when the recrudescence of barbarism now de- 
vastating Europe had shocked the civilized world, I sent the following 
ecablegram from Antwerp to President Wilson. It had the indorsement 
of the Belgian military authorities, and every word in it has been 
verified by Viscount Bryce in his report to Parliament. It ts as follows: 

ANTWERP, Atigust 28, 191}. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Unless the barbarism of the German Kaiser 
ceases, the civilization of Europe will be set back a century. The rules 
of The Hague Tribunal have been grossly ignored. Innocent women 
and children have been bayoneted. Old men and noncombatants have 
been shot. The white flag and Red Cross ambulances have been fired 
upon. A Belgian Red Cross officer was shot while assisting at the 
burial of a dead German. Villages of noncombatants have been burned 


and historic monuments desecrated. Churches have been sacked and 
hostages murdered. This morning bombs dropped from a Zeppelin 


in an attempt to assassinate the royal family, killed 11 citizens and 

desperately wounded many more. This is not war, but murder. As 

vice president of the Peace and Arbitration League of the United States, 

I implore you in the name of humanity and justice to back American 

protest so vigorously that German vandalism must cease, and the 

future disarmament of Europe made possible. 
Respectfully, yours, 


Mr. Wilson at that time had every opportunity to prove the truth 
of my report, but it was disregarded, and he failed to protest against 
the greatest crime of history—the monstrous infringement on inter- 
national law and the fundamental rights of humanity. Had he then 
protested in the name of The Hague Tribunal and civilization, and 
made immediate preparations to enforce his protest, his name would 
have gone down to history coupled with that of Washington and 
Lincoln. Instead it is more likely to be coupled with that of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. There would have been no Lusitania and Arabic 
murders to commemorate and no Belgian deportations to shock the 
world, and America would have maintained the ideals for which your 
forbears and mine since the days of Magna Charta were not toe proud 
to fight. 

Game day the murderous cataclysm now raging in Europe will cease, 
and what will be the conditions existing then’ It will find most of 
the continental nations hopelessly wrecked financially and saddled 
with debts, many of which will never be liquidated. It will find 
America prosperous and in possession of wealth beyond the dreams 
of avarice, but without a friend in the world. It will find Europe 
jealous of our prosperity and envious of our riches. Prosperity with- 
out protection is a peril. Knvy and jealousy are the most fruitful 
causes of war. 


Louis A. S®PAMAN, 


Unless we are prepared to resist unjust demands war 
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will undoubtedly follow. Congress and the President have already 
wasted mogt valuable time im failing te make adequate preparation for 
the preservation of our peace. Unless this is done, and done imme- 
diately, our country will certainly receive the treatment it will de- 
serve—vivisection, with but little sympathy for the patient under the 
scalpel. You may remember Bismarck’s significant reply when asked 
what he thought of America. ‘“America,’”’ said he, “is a fine, fat hog, 
and when we're ready we will stick it.” 

While in the hospital at La Panne with Surg. Gen. de Page a few 
weeks ago I was invited to a private audience with Her Majesty Queen 
Hlizabeth, Belgium’s noble queen, She spoke in_ keenest pees 
America’s generosity to her people, who, but for this wonderful assist- 
ance, would have perished from the earth, and of the deep obligation 
of her suffering country to our land. She is a rare jewel without the 
setting, proving the royal character without its pageantry, a_ fitting 
mate for the king who will pass into histery as the greatest hero of 
this monstrous war. She is living by the sea, in a villa near the 
hospitals, which she visits almost daily in her work of devotion, and 
her soul is wrapped in the welfare of her suffering people and her desire 
to help them. ba 

One Sunday evening we dined with Madame Henri Carton De Wiart, 
wife of the Belgian Minister of Justice, in an ancient castle near 
Havre, given to her by the French. It was in strange contrast to 
the prison for criminals in Berlin, where for three months she was 
incarcerated in a cell but little larger than her dining table for mail- 
ing a copy of the pastoral letter of Cardinal Mercier, who is now him- 
self a victim of German tyranny. When asked by the tribunal which 
convicted her whether she had sent the letter she answered, “ Yes; 
and | am ready to pay the penalty.” Our embassy and that of Spain 
intervened on her behalf, but when our ambassador called to see her 
the interview was allowed only in the presence of a German officer. 
When asked regarding her food she said, “I had not known these 
dishes before, but I know them now.” The following day the German 
officer visited her again and said, “Madam, you will be allowed the 
privilege of purchasing your own food.’ She answered, “ For a privi- 
lege one must say thank you. I can not say thank you to a German. 
You say I may pay for my food. That money would go to a German. 
I would rather starve than have my money go to a German,” She 
endured her imprisonment to the end, thus typifying again the spirit 
of Belgium, which neither shell nor torture cam conquer. 

On the seashore near the hospital at La Panne stands a rude little 
chapel, recently erected. It is knowm as the Relic Church, and its 
pulpit, its font, and its altar were rescued from the wreckage of Nieu- 
port and Ypres and the ruined churches of Belgium. Many sacred 
pictures of rare beauty and age are there and ancient crucifixes, marred 
and scarred by the enemies’ shells. Im strange contrast, in one corner 
was piled a heap of brown stone cannon balls that had been unearthed 
by the soldiers while digging the trenches near Nieuport and which 
had been used in the Battle of the Dunes centuries before. For more 
than a thousand years Belgium has been the eockpit of Europe, but the 
spirit of its people is still unconquered. 

From La Panne we visited Havre, the present seat of the Beigian 
Government, where we met several of the ministers of state, and were 
told of the work already inaugurated for the restoration of the Belgian 
people and of the colonies ef orphans in various centers in France, 
where they are being carefully educated. On a hill overlooking the 
city Le Comte de Renesse Breidack has built an institution that re- 
flects the spirit of Belgium better than words can picture. Here the 
human wreckage of the army is being made over into self-supporting, 
self-respecting wage earners in various trades, in an atmosphere of 
self-content and happiness. Shops for various industries are filled with 
legless shoemakers and tailors and printers, who are now earning a 
fair competence. Basket and barrel making, metal-lathe workers, cooks 
and bakers, and toy makers are here, and many peaceful arts are being 
taught to artisans who are lame and blind, but whose indomitable wills 
are conquering their eruel fate. The spirit of the count, who from 
wealth and power was driven to poverty, is bringing inspiration through 
his personality to thousands of men, from the depths of despair to 
contentment and self-support. 

When in London we visited St. Dunstan’s, memorialized by Thackeray 
in Vanity Fair, but now a heme for the blinded soldiers and sailors of 
Great Britain, of which Sir Arthur Pierson, whe is also blind, is the 
chairman, 

“This place,” said he, ‘‘is the happiest house in Lendon, probably 
in the world, and I'll tell you why—it is so full of sympathy.” 

The institution typifies the moral tone and spirit of all the allies 
to-day—it is the spirit of hope, of life, of victory. ‘‘It is the spirit of 
our ancesters of '76, the spirit of confidence, of success, of the irre- 
sistible determination to rescue freedom and civilization from this 
terrible tragedy—the spirit of Lincoln at Gettysburg when he prophe- 
sied for our country a government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, which shall not perish from the face of the earth.” 

The aim of the allies to-day is to secure for themselves that same 
birth of freedom as was pietured by Lincoln, and the attainment of 
that purpose affects our ceuntry as deeply as it does the allies. It is 
as much our fight as theirs; for the predatory aggression of the Hun 
will not cease at the crucifixion of Belgium or the three-mile limit, and 
in our deplorable state of a a state that resembles that of 
China, we not only invite war but also defeat and vassalage. 

I am a man of peace—the vice president of the Peace and Arbitration 

League of America. As an officer or observer, I have participated in 
nine wars and, Heaven knows, I want to see no more! But until the 
end of this. piratical conflict in which the ideals of liberty and freedem 
and honor, for which my ancestors fought and died, are at stake, I 
am heart and seul with the allies. The traditional friendship between 
the allies and America, strengthened by the destruction of scraps of 
paper formerly called treaties, would have been only a memory had 
not the great war relief societies of our country kept it alive; and it 
is to them and to our surgeons and hospitals and nurses, our splendid 
ambulance corps, and brave avions, and not to the weak-kneed, vacil- 
lating, waiting, and wabbling policy of our present administration that 
we are indebted for the preservation of what remains of the friendship 
and_the entente cordial that exists between our countries to-day. 
_ KOng Albert, through M. Henri Carton de Wiart, his minister of 
justice, and M. Louis de Sadeleer, his minister of state, now in New 
York, asks America in this crucial moment to compel a regard for 
international law by Germany, and thus prevent the further deporta- 
tion and enslavement of his people. Is this humane and righteous re 
quest of Belgium’s King to be heard and Germany be made to. respect 
the laws of honor and civilization regarded as sacred by all other 
nations, or is. the world to relapse to rharism and the savagery of 
the Dark Ages? That is the question America, which too long has beer 
morally asleep, is now expected to help to answer. 


“ 





A petition to the President of the United States on behalf of the 
Belgians and other pcoples oppressed by the Teutenie Governments. 
[The American Rights League, Geo. Haven Putnam, President.] 

Whereas Germany has shown her contempt for treaties by her un- 
provoked invasion of Belgium and her continued violation of the 
rights of a small but high-minded people; 

Whereas Germany, in Belgium and elsewhere, has revived the prac- 
tices of barbaric warfare by exacting war contributions from con- 
quered cities, by shooting noncombgtants, by seizing and executing 
hostages, killing even priests, for no greater crime than loyalty to 
their country; 

Whereas Germany has permitted her troops to commit unspeakable 
outrages ; 

Whereas Germany has sunk hospital ships and fired upon hospitals; 

Whereas Germany has destroy by fire and has bombarded wnresisting 
and unfortified towns and villages and has sunk without warning 
passenger and merchant vessels, both neutral and belligerent, in 
these and other ways killing noncombatant men and even women 
and children; 

Whereas even our own fellow citizens are victims of these crimes ; 

Whereas plots against the peace and order of our own, country have 
been hatched by German agents; and 

Whereas now, while continuing these and many other like deeds too 
numerous to catalogue, Germany is deporting peaceable and law- 
abiding Belgians inte what substantially is slavery in a foreign land, 
obliging them to aid the enemies of their country; and 

Whereas Germany, by persisting in these practices, makes herself an 
outlaw among nations; 

Whereas, moreover, this country stands and has always stood for the 
rights of man and the freedom of the individual, and has supported 
nations resisting oppression or struggling for liberty; and 

Whereas it is vital to the interests of this nation to uphold the rights 
of mankind and international law: Now therefore 
We, the undersigned citizens of the United States, pledge our sup- 

port to the President in any steps he may take in the effort to bring 

about a cessation of the inhuman treatment of the Belgians and the 
people of Northern France, Poland, and other nationalities oppressed 
by the Germanic powers; and 

We earnestly pray the President and Congress to say in clear 
terms to Germany and to Austria that the people of the United States 
can no longer remain on terms of comity, even merely official, with 
nations which persist in violating not only international law but the 
ordinary sentiments of humanity which have always been respected by 
clvilized nations; and 

We urge the President to state definitely that. unless the Germanic 

Governments agree to cease at once the deportations of Belgians, to 

return to their homes those already deported, and to give effective as- 

surances that international law and the dictates of humanity will in 
future be respected, diplomatic relations with Cesmany and with Aus- 
tria will at once be terminated. 


Arming of American Merchant Ships. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM C. ADAMSO® 


ry aw > 
OF GHORGEIA. 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 3, 1917. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the pending proposition is to 
give authority to the President to defend American citizens 
and ships against unlawful assaults on the high seas. How 
any honest and patriotic man with any respect for himself or 
his country could object to that balks my powers of conjecture. 
It is not a proposition to make war on anybody. Neither the 
President nor the people of the United States have any desire 
to do that. We desire to continue in the pursuits of peace, 
prosperity, and happiness without interfering with other peo- 
ple or inviting interference by them. 

The people who assume it is necessary for them to expatiate 
against war and prosecute a propaganda in favor of peace and 
against the course of the President, by implication if not ex- 
press, assume unjustly and gratuitously that the President de- 
sires war. The truth is he has worked and is working more 
zealously, patriotically, and wisely to preserve the peace of 
this country with all the world than it would have been possi- 
ble, in my judgment, for any other living man to do. No 
pacifist loves his country more; vo pacifist of my acquaintance 
is half as wise; no pacifist is more patriotic or peaceable. They 
may be aiming aé the same ends as those sought by the Presi 
dent, but the trouble about their propaganda is they misun- 
derstand and misrepresent him. The people of the United 
States can rely upon the President more than upon any other 
public man of our day to guide the ship of state and moor it 
safely in the harbor of permanent peace and prosperity with 
all nations if we solidly trust and stand behind him The 
danger of war, in fact the greatest menace to peaceable rela- 
tions, has been the agitation by some people of the idea, unjust 
as it was, that he was liable to get us into war and a dispo- 
sition to divide our people. 

Our only safety against war is and has been a united an- 
nouncement and a firm determination to stand by the policy of 
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doing no act of aggression, no act to violate the rights of other 


people or nation, and no act which would be a breach of the 
pence, but stand ready without favor, partiality, or prejudice as 
nmong all the belligerents to defend the rights of our citizens on 

nd and sea against any unlawful assailant. If the belligerents 
could be assured that our people would be divided, we would 
have immediate war, ruthless and horrible. Confidence in our 
determination to fight if necessary, as well as to keep the peace 
if possible with honor is our insurance against aggression. We 


would have been at war last spring if any considerable part of 
Congress or the people had supported the idea of notifying Ameri- 
can citizens that their injury or death would not be avenged if 
unlawfully assailed on a ship of commerce. Congress wisely 
stood behind the President then and averted war by exhibiting 
a determination to defend our rights. 

The principles at stake are few and simple, well established 


now «and established for ages. The citizens of neutral nations 
are the law-abiding people of the world and have a right to 
trade and travel on all the seas unmolested by anybody. The 


belligerents are supposed to be fighting one another and not 
neutrals, and under the recognized rules of civilization they are 
limit their combats to one another and be careful not to ex- 
ten” their slaughter to innocent bystanding nations. The bel- 
ligerents are the outlaws, not the neutrals; and the belligerents 
are responsible to the neutrals for their unlawful conduct. 

Belligerents often resort to blockades in order to cripple the 
enemy. That has been tried twice since the present European 
war began. England attempted to blockade Germany, Austria, 
and Turkey, and her efforts were so successful that we were 
bound to respect them. An effective blockade becomes inter- 
national law. <An ineffective blockade is no law, and to sink a 
ship or kill a man on the pretext that a blockade is violated, 
when that blockade exists only on paper is piracy and murder. 
The recent attempt of Germany to blockade England and France 
and certain other territory by ruthless and relentless submarine 
warfare has permitted over 990 per cent of all ships which 
attempted to pass successfully todo so. Under no pretense could 
that be claimed to be a lawful blockade, and if an American ship 
with American citizens does what it sees over 90 per cent of all 
other ships doing, sail into and out of those ports, and is sunk 
or attacked without notice or warning, it is an unlawful act and 
just as much an aggression upon American rights as if an army 
of a million men had landed on our shores to invade our terri- 
tory and destroy our property and kill our people. The differ- 
ence is not in principle but in the magnitude and extent of the 
invasion and destruction. For the United States tamely to sub- 
mit to such conduct, or even the threat or assertion of the right 
of such conduct, would be to repudiate our standing, honor, and 
dignity as a nation, and we had as well go out of business. 

There is one other difference, and I am noting these differ- 
ences not in a spirit of preference or prejudice, but merely to 
state facts with which we have to deal. When England inter- 
cepts a ship seeking to run the blockade, or a ship laden with 
contraband, it does not sneak up under water or under cover 
and destroy life and property without notice, but they seize the 
ship and carry it into port and give it a hearing in court and 
stand ready to answer in damages if the seizure is wrong. On 
the other hand, when the ruthless submarine warfare destroys 
a ship, with the ship freighted with human lives, and destroys 
the lives with the ship, there is quite a difference and a more 
reprehensible course of conduct. There is no such thing as 
exact compensation in money for that. We can not charge that 
up financially and allow it to go on indefinitely; that is too 
serious a matter. If the Germans would seize a ship which 
they think is trying to run the blockade, or carrying contraband, 
and carry it into port and give it a hearing, preserve the lives 
of the passengers and hold the Empire in readiness to settle 
for delay and damages if the seizure be wrong, it would be in 
accordance with the customs and usages of civilization; but 
she pursues no such policy and this Government can not brook 
the conduct announced by her. 

These two principal differences as described, fully portray 
the situation. Will we tamely submit to the ignominy of hav- 
ing our ships and our people destroyed on the sea, or the 
alternative, equally humiliating, of having our ships driven 
from the sea and hiding in port through fear of the execution 
of the threat? If we do, we had better haul down the flag and 
dissolve the Government, acknowledge allegiance to some other 
Government, and go out of business. There can be no peace 
without honor. Those who strive to keep peace without honor 
find themselves kicked and cuffed about through all time until 
national extermination transfers the misgoverned people to 
another authority. The only safety for our commerce, and only 
assurance of our peace, the only guarantee of national pros- 
perity and honor, and the perpetuity of our institutions is to 


to 
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stand solidly with the President, the greatest Executive who 
has ever ruled any country since the world began; a man who 
appears to have been raised up by Providence for this ex- 
tremity, and all we have to do is to follow and trust him, then 
we will be safe. 


Statement of My Position on Our Foreign Relations, 
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HON. HENRY T. HELGESEN, 

OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Monday, February 26, 1917. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Speaker, as I have been viciously at- 
tacked by some of the newspapers of the country because it has 
been reported that I have not entirely agreed with the Presi- 
dent of the United States on his management of our foreign at- 
fairs, as a matter of personal privilege I take this method to 
set myself right before my colleagues in the House. 

Having written an open letter on this subject to one of our 
North Dakota papers, I shall use that as a part of my remarks, 
said letter reading as follows: 

To the Editor of the Grand Forks Herald, Grand Forks, N. Dak.: 

My attention has been called to your editorial comment on a 
ported interview with me, published in various North Dakota 
Minnesota papers, in which interview I am quoted as saying: 

“I do not agree with President Wilson. The United States could 
have waived her legal rights to the freedom of the seas without losing 
any of them and without the loss of dignity. Germany should have 
been informed on this attitude long ago. I do not believe the American 
people want war, and I stand with them.” 

My conversation with the newspaper reporter who has published 
this interview was in regard to the general manner in which President 
Wilson has conducted our foreign relations since the war began and 
not in regard to the recent break with Germany alone. The reporter 
evidently attempted to condense my remarks into a few words of his 
own, which, of course, made it impossible for him to give the correct 
a conveyed by my statement. I therefore wish to make my position 
clear, 

If President Wilson had handled our foreign relations as the execu- 
tive official of a strictly neutral nation should have handled them, we 
should have had no greater oceasion for war at this time than we have 
had at previous times during the progress of the European war. 

On November 2, 1914, the British Admiralty made a public announce- 
ment, in which I find the following: 

“It [the British Admiralty] therefore gives notice that the whole 
of the North Sea must be considered a military area. Within this 
area merchant shipping of all kinds, traders of all countries, fishing 
craft, and other vessels will be exposed to the gravest dangers from 
mines it has been necessary to lay and from warships searching vigi- 
lantly by night and day for suspicious craft. 

“All merchant and fishing vessels of every description are hereby 
warned of the dangers they encounter by entering this area, except in 
strict accordance with Admiralty direction. Every effort will be made 
to convey this warning to neutral countries and to vessels on the seas, 
but from November 5 onward the Admiralty announces that all ships 
passing a line drawn from the northern point of the Hebrides, through 
the Farne Islands, to Iceland do so at their own peril.” 

This order of the British Admiralty violated the rights of every 
neutral nation whose ships sail the high seas, and seems to have been 
quite as good a cause for severing diplomatic relations with England 
as was the recent announcement by Germany, for Great Britain did 
plant thousands of mines in the North Sea, which is a part of the so- 
ealled “ high seas,’ and many a neutral ship has been lost because of 
those mines which were planted contrary to international law. The 
North Sea has remained a ‘closed area’ from November, 1914, up to 
the present time, and if no American lives have been lost it is only 
because American citizens have accepted the warning and have re- 
mained away from the restricted area. 

The order of the British Admiralty of November 2, 1914, and the 
German order of January 31, 1917, were both issued in wanton disre- 
gard of our rights, but I do not believe that the British order of two 
years ago, to which we have patiently—-not to say tamely—submitted, 
nor the German order of January 31, 1917, which the President has 
answered by the severance of diplomatic relations “ by Executive order,” 
was intended as an insult to the United States. 

The only reason why we have had no occasion for war with Great 
Britain during the last two years is because we have respected her 
warning and have kept away from the “ military area’ des Past by 
her. If we feel that we can no longer submit to having first one and 
then the other of the belligerents close certain areas of the high seas 
to our commerce, we can say to both that we shall no longer tolerate 
their interference with our commerce and request both to immediately 
rescind their respective orders, clear the high seas of mines sown by 
them, and withdraw their submarines. 

Now, let us see who has waived our rights on the nae seas, which 
have heretofore been established by international law. na note sent 
by President Wilson to the British Government on December 26, 1914, 
I find the following: 

“It is needless to point out to His Majesty’s Government, usually 
the champion of the freedom of the seas and the rights of trade, that 
peace, not war, is the normal relation between nations, and that the 
commerce between countries which are not belligerents should not be in- 
terfered with by those at war, unless such interference is manifestly an 
imperative necessity to protect their national safety, and then only to 
the extent that it is necessary.” 

“It is with no lack of appreciation of the momentous nature of the 
present struggle in which Great Britain is engaged, and with no 
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selfish desire to gain undue commercial advantage that this Govern 
ment is_reluctantly forced to the conelusion that the present policy 
of tlis Majesty’s Government toward neutral ships and cargoes ex 
ceeds the manifest necessity of a belligerent, and constitutes restric- 
tions upon the rights of American citizens on the high seas which 
are not justified by the rules of international law or required under 
the principle of self-preservation.”’ 

You will note that the protest is against the closing of a part of 
the high seas to our ships and commerce “‘ unless such imterference 
is manifestly an imperative necessity to protect their national 
safety,” ete. 

So tar as I am aware this is the first time that any neutral nation 
has waived its rights om the high seas for any reason whatever, 
but under this most extracerdinary waiver all that Great Britain or 
any other nation need do is to show that the matter complained of 


is “an imperative necessity to protect their national safety,” when, 
according to President Wilson’s waiver, a neutral nation has no 
cause whatever for breaking off diplomatic relations or declaring 
war You will note from the foregoing quotation from President 


Wilson's note to Great Britain that he has twice stated “ the prin- 


ciple of self-preservation’’ as a justifiable cause for violation of | 


international law, and that when such “principle” can be invoked 
by any nation he waives our every right as a neutral nation under 
said international law. 


If the American people are to accept President Wilson’s waiver | 


of our rights under international law whenever the principle of 
*“self-preservation’ can be invoked by any belligerent, then he 
ought to treat both sides with equal fairness and apply the same 
rule in all cases 

If you support Mr. Wilson’s permanent waiver of our rights under 
international law as stated by him, you go far beyond any suggestion 
I have ever made 


When, under the circumstances, President Wilson permitted Great | 


Britain to close a part of the “ high seas” to our ships and commerce, 
contrary to international law, with only a protest and without break- 
ing off diplomatic relations with her, or declaring war, I think he 
acted wisely; but there is a difference between entering a protest to 
protect our rights to indemnity and making a permanent waiver of 


our rights under international law, such as was made by tire President’s | 
note to Great Britain, which [I have just quoted. Why does he now | 


trent Germany in a harsher and more drastic manner than he treated 
Great Britain at that time? 
The protest which he made to Great Britain preserves our legal 


rights on the sea after the war is over, and places us in a position to | 


collect any darmmages we may sustain Secause of any illegal act on her 
part, which is the view taken by all the other neutral nations. 

In his !ater note to Germany of January 18, 1916, President Wilson 
said: 

“It would appear to be a reasonable and reciprocally just arrange- 
ment if it could be agreed by the opposing belligerents that submarines 
should be caused to adhere strictly to the rules of international law 
in the matter of stopping and searehing merchant vessels, determining 
their bellig@ent nationality, and removing the crews and passengers to 
places of safety before sinking the vessels as prizes of war. and that 
merchant vessels of belligerent nationality shoenld be prohibited from 
carrying any armament whatsoever. 

‘In proposing this formula as a basis of conditional declarations by 
the belligerent Government, I do so in the full conviction that each 
government will consider primarily the humane purposes of saving the 
lives of innocent people rather than the insistence upon doubtful legal 
right, which may be denied on account of new conditions. 

‘1 should add that my Government is impressed with the reasonable- 
ness of the argument that a merchant vessel carrying an armament 
of any sort, in view of the character of the submarine warfare and the 
defensive weakness of undersea craft, should be held to be an auqwiliary 
cruiser, and so treated by a neutral as well as by a belligerent Govern- 
ment, and is seriously considering instructing its officials accordingly.” 

You will notice that the President in this note takes the positien 
that to permit merchantmen to arm in such a manner as to be able 
to defend themselves against submarines is “a doubtful legal right,” 
which may be denied on account of new conditions. Yet it is now 
seriously proposed that we go to war in defense of these same “ doubt- 
ful legal rights.” 

Since the President has taken this position in speaking for the 
United States, he can not consistently reverse himself by yielding to 
the pressure of a lot of fanatics who apparently do not care whether 
this country is neutral or unneutral, whether we go to war for a fust 
grievance and a legal right of such importanee that no other hon- 
orable course is open to us, or whether we go to war for a “ doubtful 
legal right,” their only concern being to involve this country, with or 
without a just and legal right. 

In regard to Germany’s recent announcement, although President 
Wilson, in his message to Congress stated that he hoped the other 
neutral nations of the world would follow his example, not one of them 
has taken such action, notwithstanding no insult has been offered ta 
us, and no invasion of our rights made, which have not been made 
and offered to the other neutral nations of the world. 

Some of these neutral nations have entered strong protests against 
Germany’s recent announcement, and these protests will serve to pro- 
teet their indemnity rights when the war is over, but they apparently 
have sufficient common sense and good judgment to refrain from rush- 
ing into this awful world conflict at a time when the great nations of 
Wurope are fighting for their very existence. Early in the war Sweden 
advised her citizens against unnecessary travel on armed, belligerent 
merchantmen, and we could well afford to follow her example, for no 
one suggests that she has lost any of her rights on the high sens under 
international law because of her action. 

By way of contrast, only a few days ago, after the recent announce- 
ment by Germany, 2 number of American citizens actually canceled 
their reservations on an American ship, and rather than brook a few 
days’ delay, deliberately engaged passage on a foreign ship, destined to 
pass through the proscribed area designated by Germany. No sane 
man can be so foolish as to argue that this Government ought to go to 
war if any of these American citizens perish within the said war zone, 


when they deliberately canceled their passage on an American ship | 


whielr could sail through that area with comparative safety, and that 
too, when the delay was stli¢eht, and the steamship company paid the 
expenses of, those passengers who retained their reservations on the 
Amertean sfip rather than take the greater risk of passage in the 
belligerent-owned ship j , 

This country is big enough, powerful enough, and ought to be wise 
enough to voluntarily defer some rights, temporarily, without relin 
quishing them. We followed sueh a course im the case of Great 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





Britain, when she closed the North Sea two years ago, rather than 
declare war; and if the matter was submitted to the people of the 
country in the case of Germany, the verdict in favor of a similar course 
would, I believe, be practically unanimous. 

Instead of requesting other nations to follow our example, we should 
have acted more wisely if we had consulted with the other neutral 
nations of the world, and adopted the course generally pursued by 
them. 

I have never agreed with President Wilson in his manner of dealing 
with some of the points I have mentioned, nor on his permanent waiver 
of our rights under international law. whenever a. uation declares 
that it is fighting for self-preservation, and although my disagreement 
with him on these issues apparently leads you to believe that you have 
reason to brand me as a traitor, I am firmly convinced that the great 
majority of the people indorse my views, and that you and a few 
others who profess to be so anxious to have the Nation rush into \ 
we in a hopeless minority. 

An artificial war sentiment has been engendered in this intry which 
threatens to grow, artificial though it is, until it involves this Nation 
in the Furopean war, and that, too, without consideration of or con 
















sultation with the people, who ought to have a voice in deciding when 
and why we are to take a step which will lead to the untimely death 
f hundreds of thousands of our best citizens -the young men on whom 


the future welfare of our Nation depends —and will create a debt so 


heavy that it will burden the toiling masses of our people for genera 
tions to come. 

In the finat analysis Congress will have to determine whether peace 
or war shall be our policy; therefore it is the duty of Congress not to 
blindly follow the President's lead. but to determine for itself our exact 
legal rights and the extent to which we shall insist on those legal 
rights in an emergency such as now exists 


Whenever war becomes necessary in order*to protect and preserve 
the honor, integrity, and safety of this country, and when no other 
honorable course is open I will vote for war and will support our 
Government in such action as loyally as a loyal American citizen can 
support it, but we have not yet reached that stage. 

Respectfully. H. T. HelGesen 

Since the foregoing article was published the expected has 
happened and the Lacenia has been sunk. This was the bellig- 
erent ship to which several Americans transferred their pas- 
sage rather than brook the inconvenience of a short delay, dur- 
ing which their expenses would have been paid by the Ameri- 
can steamship company. It is now proposed that we shall de- 
clare war because of just such cases as these, if these same 
impatient American citizens have lost their lives 

On February 23 twenty-five English women and children were 
removed by the British authorities from a steamer sailing from 
Halifax to England, while American women were allowed to 
remain on board. Australia will not permit English women or 
children to travel on the seas under present conditions, regard- 
less of the country to which they are destined. The (British) 
Indian Gevernment reeently adopted a law forbidding women 
or children to sail for England except on the most urgent 
business. 

Why does not the United States Government protect its citi- 
zens in the same manner that Great Britain does hers, and pro- 
hibit their entrance into the war zone for any purpose except the 
“most urgent reasons”? 

It should be made a criminal offense for a man to do as did 
a eertain newspaper man of Chicago, who sailed on the Laconia 
because she seemed the most probable ship to be torpedoed, in 
order that he might write a sensational story for his paper, re- 
gardless of the fact that by his foolhardiness he might involve 
this Nation in war. 

In contending for our right to the “freedom of the seas” we 
are apt to overlook the fact that we have not had said freedom 
for some time, so far as Great Britain is concerned, for American 
shippers can not make shipments of any kind through either 
Atlantic or Pacific waters in safety unless their shipping papers 
have been viséed by the British ambassador. This restriction on 
our shipping rights applies to shipments made from San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, or New York, and yet we have heard no war-mad 
ery that England is blocking our rights to the “ freedom of the 
seas.” If this Government had treated all belligerents with a 
striet and impartial neutrality, and used the same good judg- 
ment that other nations have used in warning and even pro- 
hibiting its citizens from travel on belligerent-owned ships, we 
should have no cause for war at the present time, even in the 
opinion of the most rabid war element. 

On February 16 I introduced a resolution in the House which 
read: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 371) ordering a referendum of the question 
of whether or not we shall declare war 

Whereas the United States has been insidiously dragzed towa 
glement in the European war; and 

Whereas through various propagandic agitations a war sentimeni 
being artificially engendered in this country; and 

Whereas the horrors of war have never been more fit deseribed than 
in the immortal words of the late illustrious Gen. Sherm who 
said that ‘“‘ war is hell’; and 


Whereas a declaration of war by the United Stat will ing u! i 
sorrow and misery into thousands and thousands of American homes, 
and hundred of thousands of American wives and mothers will see 
their sons and husbands torn from them to die in the trenches; and 

Whereas the question as to whom belongs the right to decide our for- 
eign policies and whether war shall be declared or shall not be 
declared is lost sight of; and 
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Whereas we have but one authority with power to declare war, namely, 


the authority granted by the Constitution only to the Congress of 
these United States; and b 
Wher the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of these, 


United States recognize the inherent, inalienable right of the people’ 

of the United States to instruct their Government to do the will of’ 

the people: Therefore be it 

Re ed, etc., That the Congress order a referendum of the question 
as to whether or not we shall declare war to the pedple of these United 
States (except in case of threatened invasion), so that the will of the 
people on this vital question may be made known to the Congress. 


salt 


Sree. 2. That (except in case of threatened invasion) the President 
shall take no action that may tend to involve the United States in war 
until the result of said referendum shall be made known to the Congress. 


As a result of above letter and resolution I have received 
innumerable letters and telegrams all the way from. Los Angeles 
to Boston and New York; and from St. Paul to New Orleans, 
commending my position. I can only quote.a few of them, but 
these few are indicative of the hundreds which have reached me: 

Your able and illuminating defense of your position in the Grand 

Iterald of February 20 read, and I wish to thank you for same. 


7 
Fork 


Thank God for a few men who can think clearly when all the world has 
vone mad. Yours, in the hope and prayer that right may prevail. 
R, CARLETOX, 
Pastor M. E. Church, Starkweather, N. Dak. 
fam fully in sympathy with your resolution relative to demanding a 
referendum on the questign of whether this country shall go to war 
with any Luropean power for causes now known, introduced in Congress 
the other day. I am quite sure the common people, even in these New 
England States, will approve this measure Give us a chance to 
express our interests and you will have a mighty ** No” against war. 
A. W. SMALL, 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
People here are practically unanimous against war. Loyal Americans 
will not go into restricted zone. Others should at their own peril. 
M. F. Murrny, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak 
As a peace-loving and patriotic American citizen I feel that I am 


essing the sentiment of a great majority of the citizenship when I 
tain that the United States of America has no part on the stage 





in drama of war being enacted in Europe. I see no reason why a 
few daring and unsophisticated adventurers should bring gloom and 
remorse and all the horrors of war upon this great American Nation. 


And I urge you to use every honorable means to hold our land of the 
free aloof from this great struggle. 
F. C. RECTOR, 


Lisbon, N. Dak. 


Your resolution calling for a referendum on the question of going to 


war is timely and patriotic. We do not want war. We also beg you to 
use your influence in preventing complete power—practically a one- 


man power—passing into the President’s hands. The power of our 
Constitution and our Congress must not be hampered. No President 
can be greater than they. He is our leading Executive only, elected to 
help rup the business of the people for the people, and there ought to 


} 


» cooperation between the two. 
E. MEYNER, New York City. 
Please accept my thanks for the stand you took, to-day to protect 
our boys and what little honor we have left. Ninety per cent of the 
people are with you. 
C. M. Cronk, Norwalk, Wis. 
Please be assured of my most positive approval of your expression 
of sentiment against permitting the President and Secretary Lansing 


to usurp the powers of Congress in involving the country in war. 
1 have to-day written my Congressman to do all in his power to 


further the favorable consideration of your resolution that Congress 


order a referendum to the people of the question as to whether or not 
we shall declare war. I expect you to do all you can to keep us out 
of war 
PAUL BILHUBER, Maywood, N. J. 
Thousands support you in your brave stand against capital and 


British influence. 
endum vote, 


For heayen’s sake continue your efforts for refer- 


CLAIRE BENEDICT, 
Great-grandniece of Fenimore Cooper, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

I want to congratulate you on the stand you have taken in our 
international affairs, and I assure you that you are representing the 
views of the bulk of your constituency. Trusting that you will keep 
on opposing the hellish designs of the bond buyers and munitions 
manufacturers, I am, 

WM. ANDERSON, Grandin, N. Dak. 


We are very grateful to you for your resolution calling for a refer 
endum vote to determine sentiment in regard to war. 
BE. Dockety, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
My grandfather ocsupies a soldier's grave. He fought in the Civil 
War; so you see if parentage counts anything, I am an American. As 
a true American I congratulate you for your effort to let the people 
decide whether they want to go to war or not. 


DANIEL REHEIS, Newark, N. J. 


I have just read your answer to the several editorials in the Grand 
Forks Herald, and I am constrained to write you and congratulate you 
because of the sane stand which you have taken during the present 
crisis, when so many men in public life are a 
the sentiment and opinion of others. e 


carried about b 


I belleve t people are wit 
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you in the stand you have taken and I assure you that you shall have 
even heartier support from me than formerly. 
B. F. Stump, 
Pastor First Baptist Church, 
Cavalier, N. Dak. 

I have read your letter in the Grand Forks Herald. I believe I 
have been as consistent in fighting you as any man or newspaper in 
North Dakota. I have never let an opportunity pass to give you a 
dig. * * * TJ believe you correctly represent the sentiment of 90 
per cent of the people in your district. hope you will continue to 
stand right where you are; that you will give the people who are ex- 
pected to do the fighting and pay the bill an opportunity to say 
whether they want war before war is declared. And I would make it 
compulsory for those voting for war to be first to enlist. The term 
“national honor’ was never perverted to such base purposes as by 
the power which is behind the movement to rush this country into war. 


The chances are that you do not care a rap whether your attitude 
suits me or not. 3ut I hope in any event you will not change it 
because I agree with you. 
J. HW. BLoom, 
Editor Devils Lake Journal, 
Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

I have read with much interest your reply to the Grand Forks 

Herald. I want to assure you that you have hit the spot, and you 


have my good wishes You are certainly right in your position in this 
matter, and it would seem to me that anyone with common sense would 
agree with you. 
O. GAnveN, Billings, Mont. 
I read your article in the Grand Forks Herald yesterday and was 
very much in favor of it. Ninety per cent of the people whom I have 
talked with are of the same opinion. 


Avucustr Morirz, Dresden, N. Dak. 
I just read your letter in the Grand Forks Herald. Let me con- 
gratulate you that there are a few men in Congress who have the 


backbone to speak and are not willing to plunge this country into war 

because a few adventurers get hurt, or because a certain clique wants 

war for unusual gain If we must have war let the people say so. 
Rey. J. F. L. BOHNHOF?, 


Valley City, N. Dak 


Can you send us message of cheer for peace meeting to be held by 
American citizens in this city Sunday, February 25? Resolution to be 
adopted favoring referendum to people of declaration of war. 

M. E. Socwa, 
Los Angeles, Cal, 


Either Congress can not or will not see that the United States should 
avoid giving a false reason for going to war, or it is unable to distin- 
guish between the false and the true. 

WILLIAM TuvuM, 
Pasadena, Cal, 


After reading the (Grand Forks) Herald this morning, I am con- 
strained to write you a word of encouragement in your attitude on the 
»0sition the people of our country should take in the European war. 

can not repress my admiration for our Representatives in Washington 
that have the moral courage to speak and act against the unrighteous 
element that are doing so much to draw our country into this horrible 
war. I am convinced that a majority of the citizens of our State are 
with you in your attitude on this question. I know it takes a great 
deal of courage to stand up against a majority, but I hope and pray 
that the consciousness that you are right will sustain you in every 
righteous cause. 

W. E. Dr Lone, 


Grand Forks, N. Dak, 


T read with interest and keen satisfaction your answer to the Grand 
Forks Herald’s accusation and want to make this suggestion, if it is 
within the custom and rules to have a great number of your letter to 
the Herald printed and distributed among the people, not only of 
North Dakota but elsewhere. 

C, K. VIERHUS, 
Brocket, N. Dak. 


I just want to thank you and compliment you on the stand you have 
taken in opposition to embroiling ourselves in the awful European riot. 
You are, I am convinced, eternally right in the matter; and you have 
stated your position tn a wonderfully clear and conyincing way. Again 
I, for one, thank you. 

Cordially, yours, Peer STROMME. 


I also quote from two letters received from two members of 
the faculty of the University of North Dakota: 


I read your open letter with pleasure. I think you made your posi- 
tion very strong, fully justifying your stand. There was enough new 
material in your letter to show me what I know to be true—-that much 
of the important information never reaches the rank and file of the 

eople. It seems to me true beyond any question that the people of this 
State do not want war. There is absolutely no question in my mind but 
that the vote against war would be overwhelming, not only in this State 
but over the whole country. I therefore hope most earnestly that before 
this country is plunged into the conflict a referendum vote be taken 
on the matter; in other words, that your bill will pass. I wish that we 
could have the real facts of our international relations. Our President, 
it seems, comes to his conclusions on the strength of facts that do not 
seem to reach the people. I wish there might be a weekly summary of 
facts sent broadcast either to individuals or to the newspapers, and that 
they a be induced to print the same impartially, 
ost sincerely, 





I wish to congratulate you upon the stand that you are taking on 
the question of plunging our beloved country into war. I read ~~ 
recent article in the Grand Forks Herald with intense interest, and, in 
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my opinion, your arguments are simply unanswerable. I believe that I 
voice the feeling of all the millions in this country whose opinion upon 
the question is without prejudice ; that is, all except those who profit by | 
war cither directly or indtrectiy, and those who are so intensely pro- 
British that they do not hesitate to embroil this country in the contlict 
for the sake of assisting the ailies. 
With best wishes for your success in your noble endeavors, I am, 
Yours, very cordially, 





I have received hundreds of similar letters which I could quote, 
but the foregoing show the trend of at least 99 per cent of those 
received. I therefore feel that I am safe in the assumption that 
the American people do not want war for any but a just cause, 
and as yet we have no such cause. 





Preparedness. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN Q. TILSON, 


CONNECTICUT, 
In roe Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 8, 1917. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, prior to the present war in 
Europe it was the almost universal belief of people generally, 
and at least acquiesced in by the Army and Navy, that prepara- 
tion for war was a military man’s job. To those who have 
grasped the real problems of that great conflict it is now clear 
that such is not the case, except to a modified degree. The 
greatest lesson learned from it is that industrial preparedness 
is the first absolutely essential prerequisite to carrying on a 
modern war successfully. The experience of each belligerent 
impresses the same lesson in a variety of ways. We know 
that this country is not and can not be an exception. At least | 
half the task of preparing for national defense belongs not to 
a general or an admiral, but to a captain of industry. It is 
largely a manufacturer’s job. Such manufacturing as the! 
Government does in our arsenals, for instance, is necessarily 
on a small scale. Army officers, efficient as they are, have no 
opportunity and should not be expected to become Carnegies 
or Schwabs in what is essentially an industrial field. A great | 
war would require the marshaling of our industrial resources on | 
a large scale. It can not be well done in the stress and tur- | 
moil of actual war. It must be done in advance in time of 
peace. We have been much too slow in undertaking the task. 
We are not now progressing as rapidly as we should. For more 
than a year I have applied myself to a careful study of the 
subject, and on numerous occasions have called the attention 
of the House to the importance of some of its problems. Since 
the formation of the Council of National Defense I have felt 
sar more sanguine in regard to intelligently facing and finally 
solving these problems. 

In a colloquy with the gentleman from New York [Mr. Firz- 
GERALD] a few days ago when the sundry civil appropriation bill 
was under consideration I referred to the Council of National 
Defense as one of the most encouraging steps recently taken 
in the direction of preparedness for an effective national de- 
fense. Subsequent investigation of the subject, including a 
number of conferences ‘with individual menfbers of the council, 
only confirms my belief. The members of this council are taking 
up the problems that lie at the basis of any workable plan for 
the effective mobilization of our resources for the national 
defense. They should have the support of Congress and the 
country in their work. 

In pursuance of the leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I submit two letters of Mr. Howard E. Coffin, chair- 
man of the advisory committee of the Council of National De- 
fense, together with extracts from hearings before the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs. These indicate a thorough grasp 
of the problems confronting us along the lines to which I have 
referred, as well as something of the means to be employed in 
working them out: 








COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
Washington, February 27, 1917. 
Hon. Joun Q. Tinson, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. OC. 


Dpak Mr. Tinson: I am handing you herewith certain documents 
which have, I believe, some bearing upon matters in which I know you 
to be deeply interested. Permit me first to call your attention to cer- 
tain passages in testimony given by me before the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs in a hearing of March 15, 1916, nearly one year ago. 
Since that date the program therein outlined has been so far com- 
pleted that there are now in this office between 27,000 and 28,000 

inventories” of manufacturing and producing concerns, and of this 
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number some 18,600 have been analyzed and classified by officers as- 
signed for the purpose by the War Department. 

‘Sample tables made up from these analyses, merely to the end of 
showing their practical use in the hands of the naval and military 
authorities, will be found on the last feur pages of the report on the 
Government manufacture of arms, munitions, and equipment, by the 
Col. Kernan Board. (S. Doc. No. 664, G4th Cong., 2d sess.) 

You will find in these two documents practically the entire story of 
industrial preparedness, based upon a common-sense business policy. 
I am thoroughly convinced that no amount of money expended in 
naval and military expansions can, in the slightest degree, make good 
our fatal neglect of the factors which lie at the very root and founda- 
tion of our entire structure for the defense of this Nation. No one 
doubts for a moment that, in the event of war, Congress and the people 
of this country will provide money without limit. But money, un- 
backed by a careful peace-time prearrangement and education in our 
great industrial machine, will. as in the case of England during the 
first year of the war, prove a useless commodity in the face of the 
material needs of the men who must lay down their lives, as hundreds 
of thousands of English lives have been laid down, in stemming the tide 
of the invader. 

Our War and Navy Departments are, after all, great business insti- 
tutions, and those same principles of sound business policy and prac- 
tice apply as to any private industry. 


Engineering design, working drawings, specifications, gauges, and 
operation sheets covering war materials, all complete and in ac- 


cordance with the requirements of quantity commercial manufacture, 


must be supplied to private plants in time of peace. In no other 
way can our vast industrial machine be made a national asset in 


emergency. In no other way can we, as near ruin in other countries 
has taught us we must, be prepared, with the least possible delay, to 
harness 80 per cent of our great manufacturing resources to meet our 
possible future need. 

I am inclosing also extract (secs. 120 and 123) of the Army reor- 
ganization bill, passed at the last Congress. As I understand, section 
123, providing for gauges, dies, jigs, etc., was placed in the Dill as an 
amendment offered by you from the floor of the House. It seems to 
me that it is clearly the present duty of the War Department to move, 
in accordance with the provisions of your amendment. If there was 
ever a time in American history when dictates of business and political 
prudence would seem to require quick action along these lines, it is now. 
Under the provisions of the Army appropriation bill of the last Con- 
gress some $450,000.is available for this work. Under the provisions 
of the Army Dill now pending, I believe that a similar amount has 
been provided. 

All plans of preparedness for the defense of this country must be 
based upon industrial preparedness—upon the abilities of the now un- 
skilled and uneducated industries of this country to supply the muni- 
tions of war without delay and in great quantities. But industrial 
preparedness is only possible through peace-time organization and 
education and upon the ability of the War and Navy Departments to 


supply the manufacturers with complete sets of corrected working 
drawings, in which tolerances and details of design havq been based 
upon commercial quantity production requirements, and with such 


master gauges and other special equipment as may be necessary to 
permit manufacturing concerns to swing quickly from peace-time 
products to the materials of war required by the Government. 

It seems to me that the provisions of the law are ample and that 
appropriations made under this law are sufficient for the production 
and correction of working drawings and specifications. This is 
fundamental and is a prerequisite even in the procurement of gauges, 


¢ 
step 


to say nothing of the procurement of Government supplies in large 
quantities from private manufacturing concerns. 
Very truly, yours, 
H. E. Corrin 


The following are extracts from hearings before the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs, held March 15, 1916, showing that 
almost a year ago Mr. Coffin was among those who had begun 
to see the significance of the industrial side of national defense. 

Statement of Mr. Howard E. Coffin, vice president, Hudson 
Motor Car Co.; member Naval Consulting Board: 

* ~ © - 2 * € 

Mr. Corrin. I remember very well the time—this is five or six years 
ago—when if a motor-car manufacturer wanted even a minor part for 
his car, a draftsman would sit down, make a drawing, and get out a 
blue print, which was in due course passed along to the purchasing 
department. Whether or not this drawing was like any other drawing 
ever made did not greatly interest the designer. Wvery little part or 
attachment required special dies, varying in sizes, resulting in a great 
deal of delay and expense. ‘These different things having to be manu- 
factured specially, the result was that there was usually six months’ 
delay in getting material, and at a very high cost. This thing held true 
right down the line. As a case in point, I will state that five years ago 
there were in the mills of the Shelby Steel Tube Co. some 1,600 different 
sizes of steel tubing. which that concern was making for the motor-car 
industry alone. I do not eaepets there is a necessity for 50 to-day; 
that is, the manufacturer to-day buys standard tubing off the shelf at 
the lowest possible cost, and with no delay in delivery. As one other 
instance, a little lock washer which goes under a nut is used in great 

uantities. A concern in New Jersey had S00 sets of dies in its plant 
or the manufacture of lock washers, between the sizes of five-sixteenths 
of an inch to five-eighths—800 sizes of dies for the making of such 
foolishly special designs. Now I think there are hardly a dozen sizes in 
existence in this same range. That is what you can accomplish if you 


can standardize. But the good work must begin with the engineer and 
the designer. 7 
Mr. Edison mentioned gauges. Let me touch on that for a second 


I do not think any of us have a real conception of what it means to 
auge up American industry for the production of war materials. We 
ere a feeling that if Congress will vote for an increase in the Army 
and an increase in the Navy—and a very large portion of the country 





has this feeling—that we are then prepared, and all we have to do is 
to sit down until the navy yards build the ships. Those two things 
are two of the very simplest of the troubles which confront this coun- 
try. Those things can be done by an act of Congress, and if we have 
the money to pay for them, and the time, we can have them, but 
we have not then even started on the question of basic preparedness. 
Bighty per cent, or even, as some claim, almost 90 per cent, of the 
industries of Evrope are working day and night on the production of 
materials for the fighting line. These materials are practically all for 















th by there have been few naval engagements and very 
litt ‘ ; ou can that 80 per cent of the industries in 
} 0 « workiug on munition for the armies. Now, we have no 
reas belie that in er are drawn into any future war—in 
‘ eall ynest in our desire that we shall be prepared—that 
“ unt on any other condition in this country than that existing 
a in short, we mus prepared to produce faster and in greater 
the arms and munitions of war than can any other nation 
i I other tw nations which might attack us. We have in this 
et manufacturing and producing resources greater than those of 
any othe two countries in the world If we have these resources so 
ors ed through an educational campaign—the safest and at the same 
time the cheapest kind of preparedness we can have—so that half, or 
in some important lines more than half, of the industrial equipment 
and resources of the world can step in behind our Army and Navy, 
gentlemen, we micht term it the greatest insurance against war this 
ountry could possibly have 
* ue * me * * 
let me go back now to this question of how ‘to standardize our 
munition methods and of how we may best utilize the American in- 
dustrics behind our fighting line. As I have said, some 80 per cent 
of the producing equipment of foreign countries is now working in 
the rvice of the armies. Through our observations of these condi- 
tions during the past year we have ‘been forced to revise nearly all 
our eas of modern warfare Il am not speaking for the Navy and 
Arn oflicers, because they must have known in some degree what 
wa oming. But the manufacturers of this country have at last, 


through observation of foreign happenings, come to have some reali- 








zation of the changed conditions of warfare. We have felt heretofore 
that with a big Army and Navy we would surely be well prepared. 
Ve have now found that with a big Army and Navy we may be in a 
wor position than without them, or may be even yet in a position 
where some of the pacifists would have us. With a big Army and Navy 
we might try to run some bluff which would be called, and when the 
show-down came we would find that the Army and Navy were merely 
the first breaker, and that behind the lines we had nothing to back 
them up Industrial preparedness in this country means we shall have 
to be so prepared through an educational policy that our industries 
will be in a position within a month or two months or three months, 
as the case may be, to swing from their regular lines of production 
onto the preduction of the munitions required for military purposes, 
ant on without delay with such deliveries as will keep our fighting 
line upplied 

We are not now in that position and can not be in that position 
without a long period of educational work. Whatever our individual 
vie, may be upon Government-owned plants, in the last equation, no 
Gor ment in the world can afford to own all the plants for the pro- 
duction of army and navy materials in sufficient quantities to carry 
any army through a modern war.*iIn the last analysis it must be the 
priv plants upon which we must depend to furnish the matcrials 
needer We must place drawings, instructions, and gauges in the 
hands of the skilled workmen of the menufacturing plants throughout 
thi mtry, and do it in time of peace or they will never be able to 
me our needs in the munitions of war in time of emergency. We 
mu place small educational orders with these various factories, to- 
reth vith the blue prints, jigs, and gauges if we are to enable them to 





get such a general practical working knowledge of what is required that 





in time of stress they may be enabled to jump im quickly and pick up 
the work without fatal delay. 

\s an illustration of what it means not to be prepared to handle 
the things, I want to tell you that many concerns in our country 
taki orders from foreign Government orders placed a year and a 
ha have carcely done anything in the way of quantity de 

ve Heavy shipments have been mace to Furopean powers, but 
t} reat mass of such shipments has been of stuff which is not strictly 


1itions of war in the popular conception of the term, but materials 





barbed wire or other things of such kind as we were pretty well 


ible io supply off the shelf When it has come to the production of 
hells and munitions of war and rifles, I think you have had some 
facts presented to you down here which go to show that many of 
thest neerns are way behind what they expected they would be able 
This applies also to many of our arms manufacturers, whom 
SO! of our overly optimistic people would say could manufacture 
in a week enough arms to supply an army. I know one concern in 
Cleveland which took a big shell order. They promised deliveries 
of something like 1,500 a day at a certain date. The job looked very 
easy, but it took them four months beyond the promised delivery date 
to get even 200 shells a day through the plant. It is just to some 
few of these many sad experiences I wish to call your attention, and 
then » on to the Naval Consulting Board and what it has been doing 
n this work. 
there is one body of men in the United States who have the ability, 
hi rh their training and through the fact that they have been instru- 
ment in the development of all American industries, qualified to 
ren the most efficient service to the Army and Nayy. I refer to our 
ngineers. The officers of the Army and Navy, as Mr. Hdison has said, 
ire the equal in personnel of the officers of any similar positions in 
the world. Many of us think they are the superiors. They have been 
alucated at West Point and Annapolis. They have lived with ‘these 
problems of naval warfare and land warfare, and they have studied 
fighting and all the rules of strategy and nre masters in their line. 
But, generally speaking, these men have not had the hard knocks in 
the commercial end and in that manufacture of goods in quantity which 


will best fit them to go out and institute a general mobilization of the 
industrial resources of this country. They can not be expected to do 


that, but they are specialists in their own line. We, upon our part, 
as engineers and manufacturers, do not know anything about the 
figiting end of the business We could not come in and tell these 
gentlemen how they should handle their troops or how they should 


handle their fleet, but we do know the industrial game, and when the 
time comes, all theory aside as to what might be done or ought to 
be done, the pocuse in this country who will have to bear the brunt 


of war will be the manufacturers and engineers, who will have to 
organize almost to a man in support of the forces doing the actual 


fighting. 

in the working out of this plan in a concrete way we have in the 
five national technical organizations—the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, the American Society of Mining Dngineers, the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, the American Institute of Blectric 
Hngineers, and the American Chemical Soclety—a group of 36,000 men, 
representing every phase of industrial lfe’in this country. It is this 
group of men, gentlemen, already organized and working in coopera- 
tion with the officers of the Navy and Army, who will be able to do that 
industrial organization work which we all now know must be done 
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before we can be truly prepared. The only way to make our resources 
available—the only way to organize the industries of the United States 
for national service—is to do it quietly and efficiently in time of peace, 


We can not do it at the last minute when we are trying to turn a back 
somersault because there has been a declaration of war the night before. 
We have had a pretty fair lesson in the Spanish-American War, and 
we will probably have another lesson in the Mexican affair before we 
are through with it. It may be a good lesson and wake us all up to 
what war in 1916 really means 

That these manufacturers and engineers will do this work there is 
not the slightest bit of doubt. They will do it, not because they hope 


for material advantage to accrue to them or to the concerns which they 
control—and many of them are the leading business men the coun- 
try—but they will do it, if you please, upon the same basis that we all 
carry fire insurance. I refuse to believe that patriotism is any k of a 
vital influence in America—but put this upon the cold-blooded basis of 


of 


insurance, if you like. I believe that there are thousands of concerns in 
this country who have never had one dollar’s worth of Government 
business, who do not want one dollar's worth of Government business, 
and who would not consider taking one dollar’s worth of Government 
business for war materials in time of peace. It would conflict with 


their regular lines of work, and they are rushed to death with business 
in these regular lines. My own concern, for two or three years, has had 
subdealers’ names on the books who have scarcely even seen a Hudson 
motor car which they themselves have owned. Unfortunately, this is 
not a mere figure of speech ; why should we ask for Government 
business? We are willing, however, to take a standing order for a cer- 
tain small number of shells or any other material of that character which 
our equipment is fitted to produce, and deliver that material each year 
under Government inspection. Goods produced under this educational 
system could be sent in to depots, which preferably should be located in 
the Middle West. This would be merely on the basis of organization and 


sO 





education, to fit the factories to swing in on this complicated new work 
if it should ever be necessary. 
By taking a small order, say, even for 10 shells of one size, we shall 


have broken in every department of our works as to the handling of 


that particular munition. Our purchasing department will learn 
where and how to buy materials. Our factory will learn how to 
machine, how to best treat, how to test and inspect to Government 
standards. The Nngineering Department will have in its files up-to- 
date drawings and specifications for quick use. We have enough 
manufacturing equipment in this country so that we can concentrate 
and specialize a concern on some one thing and say, “ Gentlemen, in 


case of war that is the particular thing we are going to call upon you 
for in such and such quantity,” and if you gentlemen will give to our 


Navy and War Departments, through proper legislation, power to 
‘xercise judgment in placing these small educational orders through- 
out the country, you will have done as much to fit this country to 
defend itself as through appropriating money for a tremendous in- 
crease in Army and Navy. Army and Navy will be taken care of as 
a matter of course. These other things can not be handled except 
through the closest kind of cooperation between a nationally organ- 


ized industry and the various departments of the Government, 
2 * * + e % # 

First, of course, we must inventory—and this we are prepared to 
do—our producing and manufacturing equipment in this country. 
We must make this inventory through these men who have engineering 
training and an intimate knowledge of our industries, so that when it 
comes to the second step, where the Army and Navy Departments may 
be placing thousands of small educational orders with the plants 
throughout the country, they will have dependable information for 
their guidance, 





There is a third step which is absolutely nec ary. Here again 
the engineers are the men who can carry the message to every line of 
industry. This third step has to deal with skilled labor. Wars of 
the past have been fought by the ijiaboring men and the mechanics, 
by men taken from the factories and mills, armed with muskets and 
sent to the front. I have wondered if you have stopped to think 
how absolute a reversal of conditions has come about. Now, the 
skilled mechanic is, to use a figure of speech, being carried on a 
platter in Europe, for fear something may happen to take him off the 
job, while the fighting at the front is being dene by that portion of 
the population not skilled in mechanics and the workings of the 
machine shop. The machinist is being kept at home and the lawyer 
and doctor and tradesman are going to the front with the musket. 
In some countries the machinists and mechanies needed in the turn 
ing out of war materials had to be brought back from the front, 
and even Germany, with all of her 40 years of preparation and 
planning for war, has used just about four times the war materials 
she ever expected to use. I do not think that any of us need worry 
about the attitude of the American mechanic. We must arrange to 
hold him at his work, in order that some other fellow may carry the 
musket. Sweat and not blood must be labor’s contribution to war. 

Another thing which we must realize is that women are being 
utilized in foreign factories in every possible way. Women, such as 
your wives and mine, are going into the mills and factories at 12 


o'clock Saturday noon and working fin seven-hour shifts until midnight 


Sunday to bridge over the rest period left in aecordance with the 
governmental arrangements with labor. This is the kind of war we 
will have if we ever get into another. It will not be a comic-opera 
campaign, running on six or seven months. We will be licked out 


of our boots at the start or we will have to carry it through to the last 


ounce of our industrial strength. This is the reason, gentlemen, 
above all others why we must begin on the industrial end of any 


preparedness for defense. 

Mr. ‘'auBorr. Is your information accurate and reliable that Ger 
many has used four times the amount of ammunition she expected to 
use? 

Mr. Corrin. It has come from a man who has just come back from 
Europe. It has been generally understood that Germany at one or 
two stages of the war has been practically down and out for ammunt 
tion in certain sectors, and it has been only through her wonderful 
coordination of the industrial resources of the country that she has 
been enabled to stem the tide, and, of course, gentlemen, with all the 
munitions work we are doing in this country, remember that we are 
getting only the ripples on the edge of the pool. They tell me—I do 
not know how certainly, but I think with reasonable authority—that 


not one single American shell has to date been fired from a French 
gun and that only 10 per cent of the ammunition England has used 
has come from this country. 
2 * * a Pa = + 
We are making in this country a large percentage of the machine 
tools used in the manufacturing plants of the world. 
are turning 


England, 
numbers. 


New 


Cleveland, and Cincinnati them out in large 
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They will be found in every country in Europe. I do not except any. Mr. CALLAWAY. You would sugge hat organization as necessary? 
We have ali this equipment here now, but not ready for national service. | Mr. COFFIN. Yes, sir; in just that ‘ t least, which would 
Let us so plan that we may utilize this equipment in the work that | insure a real preparedness aguinst nfusion and economic shock due to 
we may some day have to undertake. any sudden emergency. 

Just one word as to what country-wide distribution of the work of Mr. CALLAWAY. That is your idea of what we ght to have 
the Army and Navy Departments could be made to mean; it would Mr. CorFin. Yes, sir; it is. 
mean that, instead cf shutting down a large percentage of the industries Mr. BritTeN. How long after your arriy in Washington did it take 
throughout the country in the event of any national emergency such as | you to ascertain this lack of coordination betw e Army and Navy 
war—it would mean that those plants would go ahead with Govern- | and other executive departments ? : 
ment work, and even though there were a lapse of 30 days or 60 days, Mr. Corrin. I ran into it the first morning I that I ula 
labor would be held cn the job ready to go ahead. If a declaration of , not learn just where to go to get the particular info ition I wanted. 
war had been made yesterday, we would have to teach a large per I remember that one of the men told me an amus story a it a 
centage of our workmen how to handle munitions. It would probably | letter just received from some manufacturer stating in reply to som 
be six months or a year before we could hope, under the best conditions, | communication that he had already had seven letters from as i i 
and with the best encouragement from the Government, to get war | departments upon the certain identical subject. 
materials out of our plants in any quantity. In the meanwhile our Mr. BritTeN. What you have said is substantially what pra v 
labor organizations, built up over a period .of years, would be broken | every other expert, naval, military, and otherwise, has stated in tl 
up and there would be a great deal of suffering through lack of em- | committee. * * * 
ployment. You can see very readily the position organized labor will The CHAIRMAN. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Coffin. 
take on any such a plan. There is every argument of common sense in * x ~ * * . - 


its favor. 


The Government would have hundreds of sources of possible 





supply where it now has but a few. Last, but not least, we would lay 
the ghost of the ‘‘ munitions lobby ” for all time. 
% x % * * * * 

Mr. Roperrs. That brings me to this situation: I have been very 
much impressed with a statement made by a Member of the House 
on the great difficulty of the manufacturers furnishing rifles, shrapnel. 
and particularly time fuses, because of the lack, in this country, of 
jigs and other appliances. You pointed out that if we had a supply 
on hand at the outbreak of war these gauges would wear out after 
n certain amount of use and have to be replaced. What provision ar 
you contemplating making for securing, when the emergency comes 
all the jigs, gauges, ete., that would be absolutely necessary ? 

Mr. Corrin., The only possible safe procedure would be to make 
them up in advance during time of peace and put them into Govern 
ment depots, which, as I have said, should preferably be located in 
the Middle West. 


Mr. Ronertrs. Did I understand you correctly to say it would take 


probably five years to provide, with the present output of our fac- 
tories, the necessary jigs and gauges? 





Mr. CoFrin, Yes, sir; for the production through present facilities 


available. 
Mr. Rosperts. For the production in the exigency of a great war? 
Mr. Corrin. That is the computation of the manufacturers of these 
goods, and I have every reason to believe it to be correct. 
Mr. Rosperts, The matter of providing these jigs and 
about one of the most essential elements, is it not? 
Mr. CoFFIN. It is the one great reason why the manufacturers in 
this country are not supplying goods to Europe. They have not been 
furnished with the gauges and tools necessary to insure standardiza- 





is 


gauges 


tion in this work 
_ Mr, Roperts. You spoke of some of the belligerent nations recall- 
ing from the firing lines mechanics who have been withdrawn from 


the industries of the country. Have you in mind the strong criticism 
which has been made upon Winston Churchill in permitting ship- 
builders of the country to enlist? 

Mr. Corrin. I did not have that instance in mind. 


Mr. Roperts. I mean as showing what is now taken to be an 
unwise policy, calling on these skilled mechanics to go on the firing 
line, when there was such need of them at home? 

Mr. Corrin. England did that in many lines of industry—let the 
mechanics get away, and had to call them back in a disorganized 
state, because through three months’ service in the trenches, me- 


chanics will be unfitted to go back to the lathe for some time. 
Mr. Brirten. I am told that Mr. Coffin has some very well-defined 


ideas on the establishment of the council of national defense I 
think the committee should hear from him while he is here, if my 
information is correct. 

Mr. CorFFin. In my work down here—coming in as any average 
business man wouid—I was immediately struck with the need for 
that coordination, in the absence of which any big manufacturing 
concern in the country would be put out of business in short order, 
There seems to be a lack of intimate general knowledge of what the 


men in the 
activity It 
each one distinct. 
This should kee p 
Navy Departments, 


various departments are doing in each other’s lines of 
seemed to me that there are perhaps two needs, 
One might be termed a council of national defense. 
at all times in close relation with the Army and 
and upon should be, of course, the Secretaries 


has 


it 























of the Army and Navy and such men as they might designate in their 
departments, other members of the Cabinet, some civilians of un- 
questioned rank and standing, and the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees—the military committees—of Congress. There would thus be 
a chance f an interchange of ideas and the formulation of a general 
definite ] y of departmental and business coordination in any plans 
for defens Now that there is certainly urgent need of close working 
between the Army, Navy, and industry, I think what may be needed 
perhaps as in England and France—is a bureau of industrial mobili 
zation directly under the control of the President, as is the Army and 
Navy. We must keep the industrial end of the country in shape for 
defense, exactly as the Army and Navy keep their respective depart 
ments in shape for defense. Gentlemen, the time has come when in 
any question of defense there are three big elements, and those ele 
ments, while related, are entirely and distinctly separate. There is 
th Army, the land force; the Navy, the water force and the indus- 
trin! machinery necessary for tl supplying of ‘rials to thes 
f ting arms It seems to me, just from my experience, ing in 
that if such an arrangement as I outlined 
i that it would make more for economy and for effi 
the olution of many of the difficulties over which 
re laboring than any other one thing which could pos- 
You would then have linked up with you gentleme 
military and naval affairs, and with the departmental heads that 
which is after all the foundation of the whole defense st ture, 
namely, the industrial resource of the country, which must stand be- 
hind in any emergency, give the guns to the men in the field, and 
ive to those guns the ammunition they need. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Then what you would suggest really would be that 


this whole country be organized under some central head at Washing- 


thing 


| 


| 


ton, and each man known, and his place known, so he might be called 

to the particular place he would fit in, by order, the instant he is 

needed 3 
Mr. Corrin. Almost as you have stated it. That is the fundamental 





real plan of defense. 


The tremendous importance of aviation in military prepared- 
ness is only beginning to be realized. few I 
have spoken briefly, though very earnestly, to the House of the 
imperative necessity of ircraft military pur- 
poses, and of the possibilities of aviation in peaceful pursuits. 
The letter of Mr. Coffin, herewith submitted, indicates that this 
most vital, is at the present tin the weakest spot in our 
preparation for defense is not being neglected by these broad- 
minded, experienced men who are 1d 


serve the country in a time of real need: 


occasions 


On a 


? 
developing for 


as it i 


pusiness undertaking to 












COUNCIL NATIONAL Dt $ 
Washington, F rudi I 
Hon. JOHN Q. TILSON, 
House of Representati es, Washington, D. C 

DEAR Mr. TILSON: I have not been able to get away, as ant ted, 
and am at your disposal should you wish to confer with me again 
by any chance desire me to appear before the committee. 

There is another situation that I would like to seuss with }y I 
refer to the condition of the aircraft industry There are certain 
fundamental difficulties In this djrection which must ren i 
before we can hope to obtain aircraft and aeronautical si in Ly 
quantity. This industry, as you know, was ri ing alons ! basis 
of a volume of something like $1,000,000 a year when Congress, six 
months ago, appropriated a total of seventeen or eighteen millions of 
dollars for aircraft development. No manufacturing plant « nes 


institution in this country can expand within one year on ¢ 


any 











basis. It is hard enough to even double production within one year’s 
time. There is an utter lack of standardization in specifications of 
material and in detail of design throughout the industry \W V 
these matters now in hand, but the problems require time f« th 
solution. We went through exactly this same stage in the mo ( 
business. It is the stage of transition which marks the th of a 
commercial-quantity production in the development of the art. Ther¢ 
is also an almost utter lack of skilled personnel in the aviatior t 
The most careful nursing of this industry is necessary, and an int 
gent consistency must be exercised upon the part of Congress in ft 
matter of appropriations. The aeronautical industry is literally in its 
infancy in this country. ‘To such an extent is this true that t . 
not one clfince in a thousand that the Government can procure within 
a reasonable limit of time the amount of aircraft now on or it 
will require the support of the Government over a period f years ft 
place the aircraft industry in a position to supply our needs in this 
direction, ay 

The patent situation has been another element which has tarded 
development. ‘This also is now in hand; and if there is ¢ ted i to 
law the section of the military bill dealing with this subject should 
be able to eliminate this difficulty 

Very truly, yours, H. E. ¢ I 





Friendly Relations With the Government of Mexico. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JEFF: McLEMORE, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tHe Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 3, 1917. 








Mr. McLEMORE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
resolution : 

Simple resolution 97 (By Mr. Harl 
Whereas the Government of the United States has again l 
friendly lations with the Government of Mexico; and 
as there are in the State of ‘Texas a, nur of dist ! 
worthy citizens of our sister Repul as I 

American citizens who have large property 1 } 0 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we request our State D t \ t 
request our ambassador in the City of M t 
good offices in behalf of these unfortunat t 1 t 
property rights in Mexico may be resp l 
ernment of Mexico: Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution nt A D rt 
ment at Washington and to each of cur § tors 1 R s itives 


at Washington 


and ad 


Read 
I ARY 


"EBRI 
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An Argument for a Decentralized Bank of Commerce. | payment. Under such bill of exchange the jobber becomes the 


EX'PENSLON OF REMARKS 


DWAKD W. 


SAUNDERS, 


In rue House or RepresenvaAtIves, 
/ Va / LOT 
A SAUNDERS M weaker: I wish to present an argu- 
nm ra lize nk of commerce prepared by Mr. 
R. C. Millil 1} etary statist, which I have found in- 
§ ive and esti If you accept his statements of fact, 
{ ( 1 to be no escape from his conclusion His 


app to have been prepared with a painstaking 
r th it] 
I you to bh with me while I refer to two of the con- 
( i mainta in tl argument. They may be stated as 


untries which have adopted this simple 


remes (that which have established a bank of commerce) 
( na i SV ems nd speculatio nAml over onsump- 
ti twin sisters in producing panics), are for less preva- 
lent among them than they are with us; 

d. That in : ich countries there is little or no public 


for changes, or nmendments to their banking and cur 
vy laws, while us many demands ar the 
an lment of our banking and currency laws. 

Truth is the bedrock upon which all sound 


with e mace tor 


credit must be 


b !, and any credit system whéch enables those seeking credit 
to cover up or hide the truth is a bad system, for it encourages 
fra 

Federal Reserve System is making active efforts to re- 


j 
| 


stablish a commercial credit system in this country by trying | 
to induce our commercial men to become guarantors of the 
cre f their commercial customers, but that system will not 
effectually aid our commercial men in obtaining reliable credit 
iforiuation. 
before concluding my remarks permit me to say a few words 
Mr. Milliken and his tireless efforts to seeure credit re- 
or this country At the conference of the currency com- 


of the American Bunkers’ Association held in this city 


s ‘ars ago 2 powerful effort was made to induce the members 
of that committee to indorse the Aldrich bank plan. +In fact, 


th nference was arranged by the author of that plan, the 
late Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, one of the most astute poli- 
ticiuns ever in Washington. As chairman of the Monetary Com- 
missic Senator Aldrich employed the professors of some of 
tl ending universities of the country, who attended that con- 
ft and w engage in instructing the members of that 
( iiftee. all \\ were experienced Dankers, to the 
mi f Aldrich plan kiven the publicity feature was 
| to, if tories appeared daily in the press that the 
( tee W | indorse the plan before adjournment; but they 
did t do thougl ‘ mferenee lasted much longer than 
\ ntemplated. One of the few active opponents of the 
Aldrich scheme was Mr. Milliken, and he was largely respon 
le ft ts «ke t 
iN AR ok A DECI LIZED BANK O08 COMMERCE 
( I i statist, Union Trust Buildi Was ton, 
, <:.) 
| are four reasons why we should have a deeentralized 
| yr daae Which L shall enumerate: 

No induce our commercial traders to trust worthy trac 
ers by becoming guarantors of their credit, and thereby substi- | 
tut exchange for promissory notes; 

; Lo cach the general public the perniciousness of 
l ban a “ feed to promoting enterprises ; 

rl To establish su mpoertant “aeceptance houses” as 
Cx in Great Britain exclude themselves from deposit 
bankimg; ana 


Fourth. To partially counteract the disastrous effect of the 
special privilegs by the New York City banks 
which act as the exchange agents for the other banks through 
out the country. 

BRITISH 

‘Lo contrast the British and American credit systems, let us 
suppose the goods by a jobber to a retail merchant. 
Under the British system the jobber would draw a bill of ex- 
change on the retail merchant for the amount of the invoice, 


in 


re 


now enjoyed 


AND AMERICAN CREDIT SYSTEMS CONTRASTED 


sale of 


and the latter would accept it and return it to the jobber 


cuarantor of the retailer’s credit until the bill matures, a period 
during which the retailer could liquidate the transaction by the 


sale of the goods. 
Suppose the day on which such jobber received that bill of 
exchange from the retail merchant that the jobber should pur- 


chase a bill of goods from a manufacturer or factor. Such job- 
ber would doubtk say, if operating under the British credit 
system, “ Don’t draw on me; I will pay you in the bill of,” giv- 
ing the name of the retailer and amount and maturity the 
If the manufacturer would credit such jobber, he certainly 

do plus the name the retailer. Such bills 
change form the principal currency in the commerce of 
Britain, for the reason that the Bank of England, which on- 
trolled exclusively by the great traders and commercial men of 
Knglaud in the interest of commerce and not for profit, stands 


has never failed, to find the gold to liquidate such 


of 


of ex- 


Great 


would of 


is ¢« 


d 
Under the American credit the large jobbers seldom 
solicit the trade of retail merchants who do not bear the repu- 
tation of discounting their bills for cash. That not a 
transaction, but the substitution of bank for commercial eredit. 
That is, the retailer must go to his local ba n the open 
market with his single-name promissory note and buy bank credit 
in payment of that invoice. 


ris 


system 


eash 


is 
nk or 1 


itl 


rHREE METHODS OF BANKING. 


Let us first consider the different methods of banking, and that 
been stated so clearly by James W. Gilbart, the greatest 
philosopher of credit the world ever produced, the man most 
umental in giving England her present banking system and 
destroying the monopoly of the Bank of England and making that 
institution a bank of commerce, in his excellent treatise of the 
Practices and Principles of Banking, that I shall quote him. He 
thus defined banking and the three methods of raising a banking 
or borrowed capital in these words: 


has 


isi 





The trading capital of a bank may be divided into two parts, the in 
vested capital and the banking capital. The invested capital is the 
money paid in by the stockholders for the purpose of carrying on the 
busine This may be called the real capital. The banking capital is 
that portion of the capital which is created by the bank itself in th 
ourse of ‘its business, and may be ealled the borrowed capita! There 
are three ways of raising a banking or borrowed ipital. First, by 
receiving depostts; secondly, by the issuing of ites; thirdly, by the 
drawing of bills of éxchange. 

CREDIT AND GOLD HAVE PRECISELY THE SAME EFFECT ON PRICBS 


An expansion of credit by $100,000,000 has as much influence 


on prices as an addition of $100,000,000 to the quantity of gold. 
Johu Stuart Mill says, “Money and eredit are exactly on a par 
in their effeet on prices.” Henry Dunning Macleod, another 


reat Scotch philosopher of credit, in his Theory of Credit, says: 


It is perfectly 


t on prices as 


acknowledged that credit produces exactly the same 
gold. And it has been shown by authentic statistics 


ri 
eue 





that in modern times gold only forms about 1 per cent of the circulating 
medium of currency ; and to suppose that a riation to the small ent 
of fraction of 1 per cent in the amount of the circulating medium, o1 
measure of value, could produce the effect so popularly attributed to it is 


wholly 


beyond reason. 


FIRST PROPOSITION 


As the oldest method of banking was by drawing bills of 
change, we must consider it. The bill of exchange is the safest 
credit instrument with which was be 


cause it earries upon its face abundant proof t it represents 


en 


colimerct ever financed, 


1 
ThA 
t 


2 real commercial transaction. Let us enumerate a few of those 
evidences : 
First. Usually it is drawn on the lithographed billhead of 
the seller and bears the serial bill number of that concern. 
Second. Most frequently the bill is for an odd amount, as in- 


thus negativing the 


transaction, which 


AmMmoult 


finance 


voiees seldom foot wp even 
hypothesis that it represents 
usually for an even amount. 

Third. A bill is drawn by a manufacturing concern or jobber 
on a jobber or retail dealer in a similar line of trade, residing 
usually in different cities, thus furnishing further proof that it 
represents a real commercial transaction and negativing the 
hypothesis that it is a “ ” or accommodation paper or finance 
transaction 

Fourth. A bill is invariably drawn for the 
tribution of commerce, 1 in conseauence adds to 


s, 


a is 


if 
A1Te 


production or dis- 


and i the wealth 


of the ‘country employing it. If a retail merchant were per- 
mitted to draw bills of exchange on his customers (consumers) 


it would produce inflation and overconsumption and waste, the 
curse of this country now employing the promissory note. 

The promissory note furnishes no proof that it represents a 
commercial transaction, and no country employing such credit 
instrument can ever have o safe open discount market for its 
commercial paper. A commercial eredit system is a natural 
credit system, and something is. radically wrong when one com- 
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mercial man will not trust another worthy commercial man. 
The commercial man’s rate of profit is greater than that of the 
banker, and in consequence can assume a greater risk in grant- 
ing credit than the banker. Furthermore, all the obligations 
of the commercial man mature in futuro. In fact, the eom- 
inercial man who fails to meet his obligations at maturity is 
considered insolvent, whereas no bank is considered prosperous 
whose demand obligations do not far exceed ifs capital and sur- 
plus. Its prime mission is to convert time obligations into de- 
mand payable ones. Hence the necessity for its covering its 
horrewed capital with liquid assets made by two or more com- 
ercial men and payable at short and fixed periods. 

The cutthroat methods which prevail among the commercial 
classes in this country are directly traceable to the practice of 
our manufacturers and jobbers’ insistence on their buyers dis- 
counting their bills “for cash.” Under our system the jobber 
seldom considers the question of overstocking the buyer, be- 
nuse he knows that within 10 days the obligation will be as- 
sumed by a banker. How different it is in countries where the 
seller is a guarantor of the credit for a period during which the 
goods should be sold. 

We can never hope to capture foreign markets for our com- 
meree under our credit system—a system under which one com- 
mercial man will not trust another worthy commercial man. 
We must adopt the bill of exchange in our domestic commerce, 
and thus show to the world that our commercial men trust one 
unother, before we ask foreign traders to trust us. 

REASON FOR SUCH DISTRUST AMONG OUR COMMERCIAL CLASSES. 

The reason for such distrust is plain to the informed. The 
writer speaks from actual experience along this line, acquired 
from an extensive commercial-law practice throughout Texas 
for some Boston, St. Louis, and Cincinnati houses. Such dis- 
trust grew out of the numerous instances in which local banks 
transferred their nonresident commercial houses. I 
have in mind a merchant who had established a large trade and 
good credit, but who became involved in cotton speculations. At 
the time of his speculations the local bank was his sole creditor, 
but instead of closing the merchant up immediately, the banker 
tided him over a year and then succeeded in transferring the 
bank’s $25,000 loss to the nonresident commercial people. 

This is the way that was accomplished: In the spring follow- 
ing his cotton speculations the merchant promptly discounted 
his bills “ for cash,” the local bank furnishing him the facilities. 
In making his fall purchases the merchant had his bills dated 
aheud for as long a time as he could secure, ostensibly for the 
purpose of demanding a large discount rate “ for cash,” but for 
the actual purpose of enabling him to dispose of his goods before 
the maturity of his bills, pay off the bank, fill his own pockets 
with cash, and leave his commercial creditors in the lurch. AIT 
worked out as prearranged. 

That merchant was insolvent a year before d 
and his financial condition was well known to the banker. 
Had his financial condition been known to the commercial 
world, that loss would have fallen on the bank. It was by 
keeping the commercial world in ignorance of that merchant’s 
actual condition: that enabled that banker to transfer his loss 
to the commercial people. Away with a credit system which 
affords such facilities for fraud! 

I have another similar disgraceful swindle in mind, one in 
which the local merchant thonght have saved 
$50,000 out of the failure, and who was a few years later re 
puted to be worth $250,000. And I have another case in mind 
in which the local merchant swindled his nonresident commer 
cial ereditors out of more than $100,000, who, 20 


losses to 


he 


was clos 


out, 


is to 


SOL 






years iater, 
was reputed to be worth from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. The 
basis for those newly made fortunes rightly belonged to the 
nonresident commercial creditors of those local merchants. I 
the eases I have cited the local banks did not lose a penny, and 
the dockets of the courts in whieh those cases were tried will 
bear me out in this statement. That “reign of fraud” was 
only 25 years ago, and many commercial men now living who 
vent through that period wil! verify all I have narrated above. 

rHeE BANK IS ILE BEST S¢ RCE OF CREDIT INFORMATION. 
No one denies but that the bank is the best source of cre¢ 

information, but the trouble is that the nonresident commercia 
men do not know when the local bank is boosting the leeal 


merchant’s credit for the purpose of transferring its loss to 


commercial people. A large manufacturer who attended th 
National Chambers of Commerce annual meeting here last Janu 
ary told me that when a jobber or merchant referred him to a 
bank that he threw the letter in the waste basket. In proot 
of the proposition that the bank is the best source of credit 
information, I wish ts ill attention the statement made t 
ie by a weaithy Maryland farmer a few months ago. That 


farmer said that his banker had eriticized him for signing 
accommodation paper, and told him that unless he quit it the 
bank would have to exact collateral security for his personal 


loans. The banker said the farmer was then on $7,500 of sueh 
paper, which statement the farmer disputed with emphasis, 


but when the banker enumerated each piece of paper, giving 
the name of the principal and amount of each note, the farmer 
admitted the correctness of the same. 

The farmer said that the banker knew more about 
than he did himself. Of course that banker did not in 
that farmer the source of his information, but the informed 
know it was acquifed from the other banks of the same city, 
by reason of the comity existing among them. If the commer- 
cial interests of the United States controlled a bank of com- 
merce, with a branch or agency located in that city, then they 
could secure as reliable credit information as any bank there, 
and with reliable credit information our nonresident commer- 
cial interests could safely credit other commercial people of 
that city. 

ACTIVITY 


his business 





OF FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD CEPTANCES 
The Federal Reserve Board and Federal reserve banks are 
making special efforts to induce our commercial men to adopt 
“ trade acceptances,” which are the same in principle as bills of 
exchange used in European trade, by authorizing special dis- 
count rates for such paper, and “all Federal reserve banks in 
establishing (discount) rates have made a rate generally one- 


FOR ‘“* TRADE A‘ 


half of 1 per cent lower for trade acceptances than the 
rate for promissory notes,” says the acting governor of the 


New York Federal reserve bank ih an argument for 
ceptances,”’ published in the Federal Reserve 
January, 1917. 

Whether our manufacturers and jobbers like it or not they 
must come to the use of bills of exchange or “trade accept- 
ances,’ whereby they become the guarantors of their customers’ 
credit, as that is the only safe credit instrument known to com- 
meree. But Congress must create a bank of commerce for our 
commercial traders, and thus place them on an equal footing 
with the local banks, otherwise we will have a repetition of 
the “reign of fraud” which existed 25 years ago and which 
destroyed the poor commercial credit system we then had. 

PURPOSE 


“trade ac- 
Bulletin, of 


OP BANKRUPTCY ACT WAS TO DESTROY ‘“* REIGN OF FRAUD 


The sole purpose of our present perpetual bankruptcy law was 
to destroy the “ reign of fraud” which existed 25 years ago, and 
whieh enabled the local banks to swindle our nonresident com- 


mercial interests. But that law has not accomplished the pur- 
pose of its authors. It is another makeshift at credit legis- 
lation of which our statute books have been crowded since the 
formation of the Republic. It simply closes the barn door after 
the horse is stolen. What we must do is to go to the very 
source of the credit evil, by giving our commercial interests 
equal credit facilities now enjoyed by our banks, and that must 


about here as it came about in 
joying a sound credit system, namely, by 


Just as long 


all other countries en- 
the establishment of a 


come 


bank of commerce. aus the banks enjoy exclusive or 












special credit information just that long will our commercial 
interests be defranded by the banks. 

COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION MERICA AND EUROPI 

For centuries before the discovery of America all the ci ed 
countries of the world were establishing lex merea 1, the law 
merehant, a wonderful system based on the customs of the 
world’ nde It wa accomplished by the creation of mer 
chants’ courts presided over exclusively by merchants. Those 
traders invented and dey ‘oped the bill of exchange. the Vene- 
tians being the leaders, as they were the dominant factors in 
the commercial world from the eighth to the fifteenth century. 
Their wealt! as the wonder of fl vorld during that pe ‘ 
their argosies formed the sole channel of communication between 
the courts of Germany and Constantinopl 1 their i 
equipped and expensively guarded caravans shed th 
connecting link between the Occident and Orie until f} 
British discovered the Cape of Good Hope rout 1484. 
Vene 1s employed the bill of exchange exclusively in eari p 
on their extensive trade. 

In writing of the poor coinage laws of the V« i H 
in the Venetian Republi olume 2, page 621, sa 

, th ices for obviating th inconveni ‘ ; a 

n irrency might, however, ve faite ! j 

! iv for the evil if trade had t been large t ’ 3 
of exchange, and payment pb kind had not ne i ul 
vogue. We must acquit the Venetians of an ig ! , 
substitutes for cash when such facilities were « where enjoyed in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, and whi t t m3 nee 
to such matters is as lat 1405 ie pa ue where ! peaks 
of it rather as a familiar princi; : t ind 
so much so that we have an actual docum:: f mm tely 
belonging to Milan, but the counterpar " of 
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thousands and hundreds of thousands which once existed up and down 
commercial Europe. It is in the subjoined terms, and points to a prac- 
tice of giving six months’ credit, or, as it is now expressed, of drawing 
at six months, 


Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, sixth edition, page 8, says: 

The advantages derived from employing foreign bills for remittance 
of money induced merchants universally to adopt them, and originally 
deriving their sanction from the custom of merchants they were subse- 
quently recognized and approved by the judicial tribunals, and the en- 
gagements of the various parties to them enforced. 


The same author, in speaking of inland or domestic bills, adds: 


At first, also, effect was only given to the custom when the parties 
were merchants, though afterwards extended, as in the case of foreign 
bills, to all persons whether traders or not. 
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a inna en 
10, 1832, in which he vetoed the act to recharter the second 
United States bank. He said: 

J A bank of the United States is in many respects convenient for the 
Government and useful to the people. Entertaining this opinion and 
deeply impressed with the belief that some of the powers and _ privi- 
leges possessed by the existing bank are unauthorized by the Constitu- 
tion, subversive of the rights of the States, and dangerous to the lJib- 
erties of the people, I felt it my duty at an early period of my admin- 
istration to cal) the attention of Congress to the practicability of or- 


| ganizing an institution combining all its advantages and obviating 
those objections. I sincerely regret that in the act before me I can 
perceive none of those modifications of the bank charter which are 
necessary, in my opinion, to make iY compatible with justice, with 


It was in 1613 that the court of king’s bench, in Oaste against | 


Taylor, declared that only merchants could execute bills of ex- | 


change. And even to this day “in France a bill of exchange 
represents a trade transaction” and not a finance transaction, 


says Sir M. D. Chalmers, in his Biils of Exchange, seventh | 
edition, page Ixi. In 1702 the same court, in Buller v. Crips 
(G Modern King’s Bench Reports, p. 306), held the promissory 


hote to be a nonnegotiable instrument, The effect of this deci- 
sion was to clothe the merchants and traders of Great Britain 
with a monopoly in the execution of a negotiable instrument, 
just as that class to-day enjoys a monopoly in drawing bills 
of exchange in France. But the British traders did not enjoy 
such monopoly long, for in 1704 Parliament enacted the first 
negotiable instrument law (8 and 4 Anne), thus demonstrating 
that the bankers of that day were some lobbyists. 

One would think that the foregoing enumerated efforts of 
those old countries in the interest of their producers and dis- 
tributors of commerce would suflice. But those countries did 
not there but went further in the aid of commerce, and 


Stop 


| combine the advantages which 


created banks of commerce controlled exclusively by commercial | 


iInen and as an aid to commerce rather than for profit. No man 


can serve two nuisters; no man can sell credit for a profit and 
as an aid to commerce too. Those countries clothed their 
banks of commerce with numerous special privileges, they 


freed them from Government fetters and made them the only 
depositaries for Government funds and the like, because when 
those banks serve commerce they serve the general public. 


All reputable English writers maintain that the Bank of 


| ministration that he says this “ duty’ 


Mngland is controlled exclusively by the great mercantile trad- | 


ers of that country. So I shall quote a few of them. Walter 
Bagehot, for years editor of the Economist and a director and 


Inned, a scholar of a high order who is reputed to have had more 
accurate information on the London money market than any 
man who ever wrote on the subject, says in his Lombart Street, 
which is quoted as the highest authority, as follows: 


In London no bankev has a chance of being a Bank of 
director or would ever think of attempting to be one. I 
speaking of bankers in an English sense—those who accept deposits 
subject to check. Not only no private banker is a director of the 
Bank of England, but no director of any joint-stock bank wou!d be 
allowed to become such, The two situations would be taken to be 
incompatible. The mass of the Bank of England directors are mer- 
chants of experience and drawing a considerable capital in trade, 
which they have been brought up and with which they are well 
quainted. The direction of the Bank of England has for many genera- 
tions been composed of such men. 


am 


Is 


Another such authority Hartley Withers, editor of the 
Economist, with a London banking experience, and writer on 


monetary subjects. In his work, The Meaning of Money, he 
says: 
The bank [of England] court is a committee recruited chiefly from 


the ranks of the accepting houses and merchant firms, and its mem- 
bers are nominated by itself, subject to the purely formal confirmation 
of the shareholders; and it is an unwritten law that no banker 
the ordinary sense of the word—that is, no one connected with 
we call the check-paying banks-—-can be a member of it. 

Another authority the testimony of the governor and 
directors of the Bank of England to the monetary commission. 
I give the question and answer: 

@. Is there any custom restricting the class from which the diree- 
tors may be selected?—-A. There is no legal restriction as to the class 
from which directors may be selected, except that they must be “ natu- 
ral-born subjects of England or naturalized,” but in actual 
the selection is confined to those who are or have been members of 
mercantile or financial houses, excluding bankers, brokers, bill dis- 
counters, or directors of other banks operating in the United Kingdom, 


No reputable English writer would think of disputing the 
statements of the authorities above quoted. 

PRESIDENT JACKSON'S POSITION ON THE BANK OF COMMER( KH, 

[ doubt if the views of any really prominent public man on 
so vital a question were ever more misunderstood than those 
of President Jackson respecting this subject. He favored the 
principle but opposed and destroyed the institution which failed 
to carry out the purpose of its creation. Let us quote the lan- 


iS 


guage contained in his celebrated message to Congress on July 


sound poliey, or with the Constitution of our country. 

That language is too clear for argument. He admits favoring 
the principle. He was called on to approve or veto a specific 
act to recharter a particular bank which had already forfeited 
its right to exist. It ignored commerce and became the tool 
of speculation from its inception, was insolvent the second year 
of its creation and would have gone in the hands of a receiver 
had not the Government come to its rescue with its own funds. 

It was not incumbent on President Jackson to set forth in 
that veto message the specific provisions which such a charter 


should contain for * the protection of the public interests.” He 
need not have said he believed such an institution was “ con- 
venient for the Government and useful to the people.’ How- 


ever, he did not stop with that gratuitous admission, but went 
further and said he felt it was his duty at an early period of 
his administration to submit a plan to Congress which would 
not only obviate the objections of the charter he vetoed, but 
would render it an instrumen- 
tality for the publie good. 

Lets observe, in the light of the history of those times, the 
plan we believe President Jackson had in mind to submit to 
Congress. Mark you: It was “at an early period” of his ad- 
* manifested itself to his 
judgment. It becomes necessary, therefore, to consider some 
of the events of that period. In 1827, two years before he was 
inaugurated President, there was published in London a most 
important treatise on banking and credit, one which to this day 
is a standard authority in every country enjoying international 
commerce. It gave to its author, James W. Gilbart, F. R. S. 
great renown as a monetary thinker. It made him so famous 
that some of the ablest financiers of the British metropolis 
supplied him with funds and induced him to return to that city 


| of his birth and early banking experience and organize the first 
London representative o€ the second largest issue bank in Eng- 


England | 
here | 


| practice. 


in | 
ac- | 


in | 
what | 


practice | 


of the London great joint-stock banks. No higher compliment 
was ever paid a thinker than that paid to Gilbart by those 
London capitalists. For it is no easy thing to induce capital 
to finance a new project, but. it well-night impossible to 
induce capital to engage in a lawsuit, and that is what Gilbart’s 
project meant, as he had to destroy the monopoly then enjoyed 
by the Bank of England before he could put his principles in 
What a fight he made against the most powerful cor- 
In the beginning he had no influential 


is 


poration of that period ! 


persons to aid him, but after fighting in all the courts of 
England, though losing his legal battle, he so educated the 


British public that Parliament came to his rescue and destroyed 
the monopoly of that institution. 

President Jackson was not a monetary expert; that is, he did 
not possess accurate detailed information on monetary affairs, 
on which he had given deep and sustained thought—something 
which earries a conviction that makes one fight to the last 
ditech-—as Gilbart did. But it is most unreasonable to suppose 
that some of the political economists of this country failed to 
direct his attention to sqne of the important truths then advo- 
eated by Gilbart, for those two great men had one interest in 
common, the destruction of bank monopoly, both institutions 
then being the tools of speculators. I believe that Jackson, “at 
an early period of (his) administration,” when his attention 
was first directed to Gilbart’s philosophy, had it in mind to 
recommend to Congress the principles advocated by that great 
philosopher of credit, but as his mind was engrossed with other 
important public duties those early formed views—not convic- 
tions—passed from his mind, and when it became a_ political 
issue he lost sight of the scientific question. 

GILBART’S PHILOSOPHY WHICH INFLUENCED 

Gilbart announced that commercial men, the producers and 
distributors of commerce, were the natural or permanent regu- 
lators of the interest on money, they being actuated by the rate 
of profit which money earns, the immediate regulator of the 
interest rate being the law of supply and demand. His argu- 
ment in support of that proposition is too long for me to quote, 
but the effect of it was to destroy the monopoly of the Bank of 
England and to make that institution a bank of commerce ; 
and the Bank of England is now carrying out the very truths 
Gilbart announced, as shown under my fourth and last proposi- 


JACKSON, 
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iom. However, Gilbart quoted from the Essay on Trade, writ- | the trust company 25 years ago. I have heard it stated upon 


t 

ten by Sir Josiah Child in 1678, who was the governor of the} good authority that nene of the companies which built sky- 
Linst India Co. and one ef the greatest captains of industry of } scrapers in the Wall Street section of New York City realize 
his time. And the abuses of the “ new-fashioned bankers” of | more than 2 per cent on their investment and mest of them 
tT 








that time being so like those of the banks of this country at the | nothing. ‘This is due to the easy 1 es afforded in that city 

present time I shall give that quetation im full. But before | for loans on real estate 

(loing so let me remind the reader that the Essay on Trade UNSOUND BA ' 

was written 18 y before the organization of the Bank of : ‘ 

Kngland and 37 years after Charles I deliberately confiscated | , Intlation works evil in many ways. It increases the cost of 

the British merehants’ gold in the Tower of London, that lk . | ving and —— — _ : rs of the macs vRO S00 the shore 

ing their sole depositary. Profiting by that sad experience, | route to fortune. But imitation s by no means the most harmful 

those merchants thereafter used the goldsmiths until the “ new- | Tesult of our bad banking practices. The employment of b: 

fashioned bankers” came into existence. credit for the purchase of permanent investments always has 
Gilbart says: resulted, unc always will result, in the breaking down of the 

Whole credit system through violent panics which play havoe 


Sir Josiah Child, im his excellent Essay on Trade, accuses the “ new wi 7 
fashioned bankers” of “being the main cause of keeping the interest | With everything. This was so clearly stated by Mr. George M. 
of money at least 2 per cent higher than otherwise it would be, for by | Reynolds, t 
allowing their creditors (depositors) 6 per cent they make moneyed ; 
men sit down lazily with so high an interest and not push into com- | ; 
merce with their money, as they certainly would do were it at 4 or 3/ quote him. He said: 
per cent, as in Holland.” 


1 able Chicago banker, before the Senate Banking 


| 
t 


and Currency Committee on the Federal reserve bill that I shall 





rn. ie oe ‘ a eo rhe man whe borrews money on stock-exchange collaterals in New 
Phis criticism whieh was made against the infant Emglish | York and who wants to realiz n them quickly, must depend on the 
banks 239 years ago may aptly be applied to our banks to-day. | @Uity of the Sorrower to ‘ow that money immediately elsewhere 








The Comptroller of the Currency, in his report to Congress a of Ne ici ater en — to aie ter eee the eult 
year ago, eriticized our banks on that score and prepared a that there is a very violent break in the values of rities, and 
bill which he submitted to Congress to prohibit any national | 4te in the midst of a pani 
bank from paying more than 4 per cent on depdsits. Bi i The condition then described by Mr. Reynolds caused our 
per cent now is higher than 6 per cent was 239 years ago. | panics of 1837, L857, 1873, and 1907. It eaused the failure of 
Multitudes will avoid the amxieties of commerce when they | Monte de Piedad, the largest bank in Mexico, which, two weeks 
can secure 4 per cent interest from the banks. Our bank | before its failure had a specie reserve of 50 per cen 
deposits are increasing at such an alarming rate that it is a | borrowed capital. The same practic Lused e fa 
guess to come within a billion of the aggregate, whieh are very bank in Paris, France, in 1848, except ie Ban if 
new somewhere between twenty-five and thirty billion dollars. | France. This produced such distress in Paris that the French 
And bank “ deposits are nothing but bank notes in disguise” | Government had to furnish the cupital for the organization a 
says McLeod. Therefore, in speaking of our cireulating me- | bank relieve it. Those Paris banks had their | 1 
dium, we should add our bank deposits, because they serve | capita ra s ied out mn railroae b . 1 
every purpose of gold. To be sure they are credit, but “ money investments on lich they could not realize tl ! 
and credit are exactly on a par in their effect on prices,” L have thus produced abundant authority t OV h il 
says. Mill and other authoritative monetary writers. Our | sound banking is Fhat is, I have shown that to use a bank’s 
excessive bank deposits not only affeet commerce directly, horrowed apital for he pul hase of permanent investn its 
beth im depriving it of capital to which it would otherwis« vill not only tead to inflation but will also result in the b 
have and causing it to pay an excessive rate for credit, but ing down of redit vstem. I | i ow proceed ft Vv 
they give added facilities for speeulation and overconsump- | what sound and safe banking is. 
tion, which inevitably result in panies. SOUND AND 4 
INFLATION DEFINED Luy ba which cover ts borrows ' th 1 ; 
Any facility afforded for the purchase of permanent invest- | executed by solvent persons, given for the pro tion 0 
ments——steck, bonds, or real estate—will produce inflation ribution of commerce, and made payable at short and fixed 
and any facility afforded the production or distribution of | periods is absolutely safe an oun Phis sound monetary 
commerce will produce precisely the opposite effect. Prices | law was «cnnounced in 1810 by the Bulli Committe 
ure governed by the proportion existing between the available | mittee of experts appointed by the British Parliament to report 
supply and the demand. Inflation is the advancing of the | under what conditions e Bank England coulk S note 
price of a eommodity witheut producing a_ corresponding | currency It reads: 
increase in its productivity. If I buy a piece of real estate, rhe n be no possi x in th € Bank Of England 
I remove it from the market and thereby cause an advance | paper * ‘ ng as the discount of mer tile bill eX 
in the price of other real estate, and that is the effect whether | “@nge) Se Paes Se eee Sens See ae 
I pay for it in cash or credit. | vee re! isactions and payable at short and axon " vl 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF INFLATION Civilized man's ex Sstence depends upon being fed, clothed, and 
pha ee. Bo, a ea a aia ee ee | sheltered, and he will spend money for such purposes, even 
By eo sai ae bonds se basis for aan «note | though he be timid about making permanent investments. Com- 
circulation we inflated their price. Our 2 per cent bonds bore | jereial paper is the instrument by which civilized man is su 
. though & T per ces tox me imposed on that plied with such necessities, and such paper is met with a proimpt- 
circulation. By this hoeus-poecus the Government borrowed | ° ; a aN : y ; 
ronev of the public at igs oh tang pron ar pierce ness unknown other affairs. Commercial paper given for the 
money of ne pupil a 1 pe cent interest and ereath In- nroeduction or distribution of eommerce is self-ligq tidating rhe 
creased the facilities for speculation by the public who used | eoods of which that paper is the representative have been sold 
e farm We oo I l x ‘““ | debt. That is the case when it is between commercial traders, 
principally by the savings banks of that Stat Lowa’: ‘AV- | but not the case when a commercial dealer sells an article to 
ings-bank deposits aggregate $246,1 2,395.04 to ONLY $2,306 | ft] tual consumer 
046.15 for those of Wisconsin. re aes eee ae 
The late Henry Wallace, the veteran Iowa farm journalist ee ee ee ee eek ee eee ee 
who was an authority on farm conditions in that State, wrote | I Dest MluStration Oo! good banking [ know of was contained 
an article about a year ago calling attention to the inflation of | e colloquy between Mr. A. Barton Hepburn, a great New 
g@ banker, and an officer of the Credit Lyonnaise of France 


the lands and claimed that the owners did not realize 3 per | Yor’ , . . fran 
cent on their investment. He further claimed that those farms | “= arrated by Mr. Hepburn before the House Banking and 
were fast getting in the hands of speculators who had them | CUFrrenes Committee on January 6, 1913. He said: 

tilled by tenants, who, being interested only in immediate profit, a ta oy > . — ee eee — ome 
robbed them of their fertility, in consequence their yield was grow- | Zation passed over to me their last bank statement, 1 aaa eater a 
ing less. If that bank credit had been used to 2id those farmers nd remarked : 

in the purchase of fertilizers and live stock, and thus have in-| ‘* Well, you owe a great deal of money.” 








. > ane aa me | ‘What is that you say? 
creased their fertility and productivity, the effect would have “You owe a great deal of money 
been the very opposite of what it was by using such credit for “What do you mean?’ , 
7 = . > : “wy > if are ahouw S25 
their purchase—speculation. Some of the best Iowa farmers | Your deposits are about $350,000,000 ae ge 
} ‘Oh, yes; we owe depesitors; but we could pay them easily il we 


sold their high-priced lands in that State and went to Canada | pag to.” 
and other sections where lands were cheaper; in consequence “Could you? How long would it take you to pay them in case of 
Iowa was the only State of the Union which lost in population | necessity?” ; 


} . . . : . “The element of time would not enter into the matter at all, except 
between 1900 and 1910. s still another illustration, I cite} ., aes ne Se, to perform the physical labor.” ’ 


, 





the inflation of real t in our cities since the advent of “But how: tell me just how you would ¢o it 














Ali thinking I was questioning the condition of his bank, he took 
the | heet and proceeded : 

Well, we have so much cash; tet us deduct that.” 

Ve 

then we have so much due from banks. We could value against 

tand Juct the i . 

Ye 

We hav »m 1 exchange, acceptances, cte., which have an imme- 
diat narket We could realize upon and deduct that.” 

Yes.’ 

Now, we have reduced our obligations in this manner to something 
| than $200,000,000, and we have very, very much more than that in 
commercial paper,” 

“ Yes; but how are you going to pay debts in commercial paper?” 

“Take it to the Bank of France and get currency for it.” 

“Could you do that?’ 

* Certainly.” 

“Is there any law which would compel the Bank of France to dis- 
~count your commercial paper without limit?” 

* Law— yes; the law of its being; that is what the bank was created 
for.”’ 

It will be observed that 42 per cent ($150,000,000) of that 
ereat French bank’s borrowed capital was covered with cash 
and demand payable obligations immediately convertible into 
eash, while “very, very much more than” 58 per cent 
($200,000,000) was covered with commercial paper. Sear in 


mnind that commercial paper in France is a bill of exchange with 
at least two commercial traders responsible for its payment, as 
no other class can execute a bill of exchange in France. Bear 
in mind that the Bank of France is controlled by the 
creators of those bills of exchange, who are prohibited from 
engaging in banking for profit or trading in permanent invest- 


also 


mnents. Therefore it is unnecessary to have a parliamentary 
law to force them to find the gold to liquidate their own paper. 
It is just as much the “law of their being” to do that as it is 
for the mother to love and cherish her babe. Those controlling 


the Crédit Lyonnaise profited by the experience of 1848, for they 
reniize that the deposit bank must be sound in and of itself 
and independently of the Bank of Commerce. What a pity we 
profit by experience ! 

PROPOSITION, 


Ci ! Tey 
SECOND 


The worst curse of the banking business in this country is the 


use of banks as “* feeders” to promoting enterprises. A bank 
charter is granted ostensibly to enable the stockholders to 
realize 2 banker's—not a promoter’s—profit by the sale of credit. 
Such pernicious praetice will continue to exist so long as banks 


are controlled by the traders and dealers in permanent invest- 
le “Tt is the law of their being” to serve their business, 
but in doing so they produce inflation and cause the credit 
system to break down. The Texas State banking commisstfoner 
N11 report called attention to the fact that in some 
of that State rival real estate agents were organizing 
banks for advertising That is a shameful condition, 
to be sure, but no more so than the condition which exists in 
some of our large cities where traders and dealers in permanent 


in his 
sections 


pulposes, 


investments Control the banks, 
SOLUTION OF OUR VEXED CREDIT PROBLEM. 
The only way to cure our credit evils is to adopt the method 


which enred such evils in other countries, namely, by the creation 
of a bank of commerce, with the power to establish branches, 
agencies, or auxiliaries in the several communities to teach the 
depositors sound banking by actual practice. 

Those evils can net be cured by legislation, for Congress ean 
not legistite for the State banks, neither can the States legis- 
late the national evils were not cured by 
legislation in Iengland and France, where one legislative body 
enjoved a monopoly in legislating on this question, 

This was clearly presented by Mr. W. D. Simmons, president 


for banks. Those 


of the Simmons Hardware Co., of St. Louis, in his final report 

»> the National Chamber of Commerce, as the chairman of its 
banking and currency committee. He said: 

\\ ft the United States have been slow to follow the older, highly 
civi d nations in their recognition of the fundamental principles that 
the chief netion of a commercial bank, like that of currency, is to 
SO} th inter t of commerce 

When we remember that currency is simply a device to facilitate 
exchanyst that is, to make it more easy to do business—-—and that com 
mercial banks are agencies to enable those who have surplus funds to 
lend them tempora to othe for business purposes, we recognize the 
propriety of prompt and intelligent action on the part of the business 
men, Whenever it is proposed to devise a new system of banking and 

irrency, because that is primarily a business proposition, 

fo insure due ad 14 this principle t reat European national 
ban re governed by business men rather than by bankers. For in 

in 1 deposit banker may not, by custom, be cted a director of 
{ I England, the requirement being that a director of that 
in { m must bave his chief financial interests in commercial ente1 

ined it a limited investment in banking 
NAL BANKING SYSTEM GROWING .WEAKER RY EACH AMENDMEN 
The Federal reserve act weakened the national banking sys- 


tem by permitting the country banks to lend on farm lands, and 
the 116 amendment—Senate bill 5078—weakened it still fur- 


ther by extending that privilege to city banks and on city real 
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estate. This last amendment was drafted by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and the two committees recommended it as drafted 
by the board. Some members of that board and some members 
of those committees knew that it would weaken the national 
banking system to permit the banks to lend on real estate, 
and the only reason they asked it was to keep the national 
banking system from going to pieces. They claimed that the 
States were giving the trust companies ‘and State banks such 
unlimited powers that Congress had to do something to prevent 
the national banking system from falling to pieces. Let me 
quote from the testimony of the Hon. Paul M. Warburg before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee on Senate bill 
HOTS: 


Mr. Warnurc. I think this question ought to be looked upon from 
the yiewpoint of our member banks. I think we are in a very serious 
condition—that is, that the States are trying to do everything to 
make the State systems attractive as against the national systems, 
and they can beat us all along the line. We are desirous of keeping 
our member banks, and I am apprehensive that unless we liberalize 


conditions for national banks that our national-bank system will eventu- 
ally come to an end. * * * 

Senator Hircucock, The competition of the State banks with the 
national-banking system is a very serious matter. One-tenth of the 
national banks in Nebraska have gone out of business since the Fed- 


eral act passed. 
Senator Lee of Maryland. What is the tendency all over the 
country ? 
Mr. WaArbBURG. The same all over. 
* * * + - 7 + 


Senator HWornis. I suppose it is your idea that one-year loans on 
city property at the expiration of the year would be allowed to run 
along indefinitely, That does not mean that they have got to be paid, 


but be due in one year. 
Mr. Warsura. That is right. The national banks came to us and 
said that the conditions were pretty unbearable for them. For in- 


stance, they have a personal note of some one secured by a mortgage 
on his house. They have been forced to close out those loans, and 
the State bank gets their customer. We want to protect the national 
banks so they can protect their position. On the other hand, we are 
not in favor of letting the national banks in the city do a regular 
mortgage business, but we thought a one-year mortgage would be a 
very good collateral in the general course of their business, and after 
a year, the note running, the borrower can renew it. But we do not 
want to suggest five years, since that is like an invitation to go into 
the mortgage business as such. 

Senator Lee. How about two or three years? 
three years, I should say. 

Mr. Warpura. But 1 do 
mortgage loans. 

Senator LEe. Will the trust companies compete for one-year loans? 

Mr. WaArbuRG. I think they will. 

Senator Ler. The borrower will have to renew the commission every 


The ordinary loan is 


not think these banks need to make long 


year and probably will have his title extended over the year, and 
these multitudinous expenses will be considerable. 
Mr. Warpsura, It does not amount to anything. 


Senator Houuis. They will be only due in one year, 

Senator Ler. Then the bank examiner will come in and say, “ You 
have an overdue mortgage.” 

Senator Henuis. No. 

Mr. WarsBurG. He can 

It is difficult to conceive of a more dangerous banking policy 
than that outlined in the statements just quoted. It is true 
our States have gone the limit in “ wild-cat” banking, and 
some bankers (?) are so fond of it that they organize a lobby 
to induce the Federal Reserve Board to use their influence on 
Congress. Instead of yielding, Congress should stand like ada- 
mant against the inflationists. We should have one sound legis- 
lative body in this country. That amendment will inevitably 
result in inflation, and as one-third of the time deposits of such 
banks may be so covered it will tend to the breaking down of 
our credit system again. Furthermore, those State institutions 
which have been violating monetary law in this regard will now 
have the testimony of members of the Federal Reserve Board 
to support their vagaries. 


renew it from year to vear. 


THIRD PROVOSITION, 


We must have such great “acceptance houses” as exist in 
Great Britain for our own traders in foreign commerce. The 
origin and purpose of such houses are well set forth by Hartley 
Withers, in The Meaning of Money, page 160. He said: 


It is easy to understand how a distinct class of accepting houses 
grew up out of the merchant importers who originally accepted bills in 
the course of their importing business; that is, accepted orders on 
themselves to pay for goods which were in process of being forwarded 
to them. ‘The readiness with which the acceptances of the different 
merchants would be discounted and turned into cash would vary con 
siderabiy with the difference in their reputations and standing, and 
the caution with which they were credited in the matter of conducting 
their business. And the varying readiness with which certain accept 
ances were discounted would inevitably express itself in varying rates 
at which their bills could be placed. It would thus naturally follow 
that it would profit merchants of second-rate standing to give a com- 
mission to those whose reputation was more exalted in order to secure 
n more attractive signature than their own, and so get back the com 
mission and a little more by being able to finance their operations more 
cheaply than by means of their acceptances 

The merchants of first-rate credit would thus find that they could 
let out the use of their reputations on profitable terms and proceed 
to specialize in this branch of business, which consisted in examining 
the bill put before them for acceptance, keeping themselves well ac- 
quainted with the means and standing of the drawers of them, and 
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giving their acceptance for a commission to such people as fullfilled the 
requirements of their discrimination. 

The Bank of England forbids those accepting houses from 
engaging in deposit baiting for two reasons, viz, economy and 
soundness. The acceptance house does most, or all, its business 


through correspondence and with responsible business men, 
Therefore it should maintain quarters where rents are low, 
whereas the deposit banker, inasmuch as he must gain the con- 
fidence of a much larger and less intelligent clientele, with 


whom he frequently comes in personal contact, must maintain 
an establishment where rents are high and equip it with ex- 
pensive furniture and fixtures, not to mention other enormous 
expenditures which display great wealth. It is obvious, then, 


that if these two classes of credit institutions be combined, the | 


cupital required for their conduct would be greater than if 
separated, all of which must be borne by the commerce of the 
country. 

If such a combination meant greater strength, then we might 
ignore the question of economy. But instead of giving strength 
to the credit system such a combination renders it far weaker. 
Without such houses the banks would be furnishing security 
for credit. In all other countries two responsible commercial 
houses are primarily liable for the payment of bills. Further- 
more, the deposit bunker is the greatest demand-payable debtor 


in the business world. The gist of his business is to convert 
time into demand obligations. An absolutely sound deposit 


bank may be destroyed by the circulation of a false rumor, and, 
if it had time acceptances in the open market, that might tend 
to produce a most disastrous panic. On the other hand, it 
would be well-nigh impossible to destroy a sound acceptance 
house which had done a safe business by the circulation of a 
false rumor, because it has no demand obligations and would 
have time in which to convince its most important customer 
(the Bank of Commerce) that there was no foundation for such 
rumor. On this point I shall again quote from The Meaning of 
Money, page 164. It reads: 


It is also very essential that the banks should remember that the 
least regularity or carelessness on their part in the selection of the 
paper that they hall-mark with their acceptance might have very far 
reaching effects if it came to light and were the subject of city com 
ment, because the general body of their customers and depositors would 


tremely likely to misunderstand it, and that what would be a mere 





scretion in an acceptance house, which does not depend for its 
tence on the confidence of the uninstructed multitude, might mean 
ter to a bank, which does, 

To illustrate a foreign-exchange transaction between two 


first-rate Commercial houses I direct attention to the statement 
of Senutor Carroii S. Pace at the hearings on Senate bill 5078, 
to amend the Federal reserve act, on May 16, 1916. Senator 
Pace is probably one of the largest green calfskin dealers in the 
world, has ample capital, and enjoys an extensive foreign trade; 
and ‘* Cornelius,” the foreign purchaser with whom he relates 
the transaction in question, is one of the most important tanners 
in that line in Kurope. The Hon. Paul M. Warburg, vice gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, was on the witness stand 
explaining the amendment and telling about the manner 
which foreign exchanges were conducted, when Senator 
interrupted him. Senator Pace said: 





in 
PAGE 





\llow me to explain that, because I send hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of goods. All I have to do is to send the goods to New 
York to be put on board the vessel, and the document, and go to my 
banker in New York, and that is all sold on the market as forelen ex 
change, and I get my cash according to the value of the exchange. So 
far as the American is concerned, the business is done in New York, don: 
with you (meaning Mr. Warburg's former banking firm). You buy my 
draft on Cornelius , @ great man in Eurepean trade,,and I have 
no trouble in getting the cash. Of course, if I did not haw some pei 
sonal responsibility I might have to get the European bank to giy 
substantial letter of credit, saying he would accept or pay. I hav 
had any trouble. 

On the other hand, if you go to Europe to buy hides, this does cor 
through, and they not only furnish the money, but they give the tanne: 
live, six, or seven months’ credit, and they get their money for the } s 


Here we have narrated a sound foreign-exchange transaction 


between two commercial houses of the first rate. The New York 
bank gave Senator Pace credit for his bill before it was accepted 
by “ Cornelius,” and it was perfectly safe in doing so, as Senator 
Pac's name as drawer was a guaranty that “ Cornelius ” uld 
accept the bill, and the New York bank held the document—the 


shipping and insurance papers—which carried the title to the 
So the New York the bill and document 
Muropean correspondent who, in turn, presented the bill to “C 
nelit * and acceptan the bill the 


released, thus enabling “ Cornelius ” to obtain the goods he had 


coods. bank sent 


Is’ upon his ‘ec of document \ 


purchased from Senator Pacer. 

Suppose “ Cornelius ” had been of second-rate standing. Then 
Senator Pace would not have guaranteed his credit for five, 
Six, or seven months. In that case he would have paid an ac- 
ceptance house to guarantee the payment of his bill. In a eon 
versation with the writer about his testimony before that com 
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mittee and his dealings with “ Cornelius” Senator Paar nar- 
rated another transaction which occurred in that establishment 
in which “ Cornelius” spoke to the Senator about an order he 
had received from an American shoe manufacturer and inquired 


as to his standing. seing told that his standing was good, 
“Cornelius” asked what the Senator would charge to accept 
his bill. The Senator replied that he would let him know the 
next day. In the meantime Senator PAGE verified his 

good opinion of the American manufacturer, returned to “ Cor 


nelius’s”’ office, and accepted the bill. 

The commission paid Senator Pace the 
transaction partially compensated him for the expense incurred 
in maintaining the credit department of his own establishinent. 
It was through his own eredit machinery and 
dealings with that American manufacturer that 


on last-mentioned 


his personal 


give Senator 


Pace the credit information which induced him to assume that 
obligation. sy that- act Senator Pace benefited both “ Cor- 
nelius”’ and the American manufacturer by furnishing the see 
ond commercial name te that piece of foreign exchange. We 
have some of the strongest commercial houses in the world en 
gaged in foreign commerce who would naturally fall into this 


business of accepting bills for our small but perfectly sound and 
conservative houses in foreign trade if they had the 
tion of a bank of commerce which would aid them in securing 
reliable credit information and thus prevent them from being 
swindled, as they surely would under our present credit system 


coopera- 


HOW COMMERCE IS BENEFITED BY AN EFFECTIVE OPEN DISCOUNT MARKET, 


The open market is the safest and most economic of 
financing commerce, and it can be effected only by 
tion of the commercial men through a bank of commerce. We 
might just well expect the fresh-vegetable merchants of a 
city to maintain an effective open market for vegetables as to 
expect the bunks te maintain an effective open market for com- 
mercial paper. One must be maintained by the truckers of the 
community who grow vegetables the by 
mercial men who create such paper 


The very merchants who control the Bank of England do not 
rule, 


WeAaAnSs 
the coopera- 


as 


and other the con, 





patronize it for discounts, as a though they could do so 
exclusively. Instead they patronize the open market and the 
banks which sell credit for a profit. as the Bank of England 
discount rate is frequently 100 per cent in excess of the open 
market rate. Some time ago I compiled the open-market and 
Bank of England discount rates for short-time bills for the last 
Thursday in each month of 1910, which is as follows: 
Open R 
Date mark cos - 
rate , 
l Pe e 
Jan. 21 
Feb. 23 
Mar. 22 i 
Apr. 21 } i 4 i 
May 23 4,4 ' 
CU ge ee 
wUre 28. was 
Aug. 22. . 
DOD. da.ccces 
Oet 24 iii Cena ad ‘ pata ; 4 ‘ - +} 
De 2U ewe . au } 
It will be observed that « t of 1 S 1? @€ ; the B 
of Engl d's rate was 100 per cent eCXCESS t om 
Inarket rat Phe ma purpose of tl Bank of Eng d is to 
make the Lona pen-discount effec e, f 
it good credit would be too « ] ‘ t 1 \ 
effective open-cdiscoi mar! niv cures 1 bh: y 
evils, bu L ¢ LOTMA ] 1 For instance O15 ] 
to ] pale « pit ] ? <ul Ins « ‘ i } nks ¢ I ' 
Wales. with th ru rous bral - “Oo less thi: — OO) OOO) OOM) 
or not quite double the total capital and surplus of 1 
Ve xas ban s a t . a a) ve mt rie 
wis financed tl h the British credit machi { 6 
that of Texas { ore ‘ ion of tl 
eign commer need through the Engjis 
ery; even Ger! had to depend eely « B 
merce was he need through 1 I 
( pal il} the Lick Vine ( Lo} 
\CT I s 
In its activity for aqollar ¢ 
the foreign exchange business tro | ’ N ‘ Ef 
Federal Reserve Board 1 : 
tuken on domestic exchange Vii ‘ t i vit f the 
board during the past few ths ex y 
our commercial men to gu: ntee the credit o 1 istomers 
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substitute the bill of exchange for the promissory 
note. board has done nothing to prevent our com- 
mercial from being swindled by the banks as they 
were when we had a commercial credit system. On the other 
hand, in the matter of foreign exchange and credit, the board 
has taken just the opposite position, by enlarging the power of 


thus 
But 


interests 


and 
the 


the foreign branches of our national banks to make time ae- 
ceptances. Not a word has come from the board about sup- 
plying the second commercial name to that foreign exchange 
and credit business rhe bill of exchange, domestic and for- 


eign, is strictly a commercial instrument. It was invented and 
developed by commercial men centuries before the advent of 
banks, and so long as it was used for real eommercial transac- 


tions and by solvent commercial men, no harm resulted to the 
credit system. Time aceeptances should never be made by 
banks, except in real commercial transactions, and then only 
sparingly for customers who put up ample collateral security ; 


and they should never be placed in the open market, but car- 


ried by the bank making them until maturity. If anyone 
doubts this proposition, I refer him to the deelaration of Sir 
l’elix Sehuster, governor of one of the great London banks 
and the foremost banker in the world, to the monetary com- 
IiisSsSion 

HAVOC WROUGHT BY TIMB ACCHPTANCES OF BANKS, 

Are we never to learn anything from experience? Every 
tudent of American credit institutions knows it was the time 
acceptances of the banks which principally effected the panic 
of 1857, and that was the reason the original national banking 
act prohibited those newly created banks from doing that busi- 
nes It was tl use of time acceptances by the banks for 
purely speculative purposes that caused that trouble. If that 
be ancient history let us refer to some recent foreign exchange 
transactions. Take the coffee valorization scheme which al- 
most ruined Brazil and the $80,000,000 “ short-time notes if 
New York City which were placed in the London credit stream 
in 1913. The London Bankers’ Magazine for October, 19'5. said 
that the interest rate for the 10 months previous was er 
than it had been in 40 years—since our panic of 1873—and the 
discount rate in the open market for bills of exchange was 
lower than it had been for years. Commerce was quiet and 
the London banks were loaded down with idle gold seeking 
ound commercial paper as an investment. 

The bait was too tempting for our banks (the very banks 
Which are to enter the foreign exchange business with bridles 
off to establish “dollar exchange’’), so they invented a new 
credit instrument, the “short-time note,” as an exchequer bill. 
New York City was making vast additions to her subway 

stem involving hundreds of millions of capital. The interest 
for eapital in New York was very high, and instead of going 

to the market and paying the market price for capital the 
licinis of that city were eager for any proposition which 
would supply them with cash. So they issued “ short-time 
notes,’ which were sold to our banks, and they in turn sold 
them in London, under the pretense that they represented taxes 


sessed but uncollected, or chequer bills. They matured just 
at the outbreak of the great war. Of course New York City 
had no money with which to pay them. Its officials intended 
to renew them from year to year or sell bonds and raise the 
eash to take them up. But at that time the bond market was 
higher than it was when those “ notes” were issued. London 

‘t up a ery for the gold those ‘“ notes” promised to pay, and 
our failure to meet our indebtedness to London caused ex- 
change on London to jump to the unprecedented mark of $7. 
‘Yo relieve the situation our banks formed a pool to raise the 


id for the payment of that debt, and the Bank of England re- 
quired our banks to deposit that gold at Ottawa in the treasury 
of the Canadian Government, because they could not trust our 
bunks. Could they be blamed for distrusting banks which had 
cnguged in such a shady transaction that? They did not 
when our banks would suspend specie payment. 

‘Dollar exchange!” ‘“ Divert the foreign credit business from 
London to New York!’ High sounding phrases, to be sure, and 
as a loyal American citizen I would like to see it accomplished; 
but that will never come about until we establish as sound and 
honest a credit machine as England possesses. It will never 
come about through the recent amendments to the Federal re- 
serve ac Let me again direct attention to Senate bill 
5078. That amendment gives almost unlimited powers to the 
foreign branches to be established by our national banks. It is 
interesting to know, however, that one member of the board, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, had his protest entered of ree- 
ord. Among other things, he said: 

i think it would be most unwise to permit our national banks to take 


steck in general exploitation companies or in companies organized on 
‘he general “ department-store’’ plan in foreign countries, 


us 


KRrO\W 
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It would obviously be wnwise to permit them to go inte such schemes 
at home, and I consider it would be still more hazardous and indiscreet 
to give them such control of corporations designed to de a multifarious 
business in distant lands. 

That amendment gives the foreign branches of our national 
banks the pewer to build and superintend warehouses, as well as 
to furnish security for credit. All that is the province of the 
English “ acceptance house.” If we put our foreign branch 
banks in that business, then they will prohibit any of our com- 
mercial traders from doing the same thing in foreign countries, 
by telling them if they do that that they (the banks) will re- 
fuse to give them banking facilities. By the use of the “ big 
stick ” in that manner those foreign branch banks will dominate 
our foreign commerce, and in time they will destroy our foreign 
credit by engaging in speculation. 


BPOURTH PROPOSITION 


Before presenting this proposition I shall state the declara- 
tions of Sir Felix Schuster to the monetary commission. He 
declared, in substance: 

lL. That the only material privilege enjoyed by the Bank of 
Kngland not enjoyed by any other bank in London was the in- 
sight (advance information) acquired by it into trade condi- 
tions, by reason of the facet that the other banks of the United 
Kingdom carried their balances with it; and that the Bank of 
England could tell from the accumulation or shrinkage of such 
balances as to trade conditions; that such insight was power. 


2. That the Bank of England stood ready to find the gold 
to liquidate every sound commercial transaction in the United 
Kingdom, though Parliament had never imposed such duty 


on the bank, nor had it ever expressly assumed it, yet it had 
never failed to live up to that moral obligation running into 
billions. 

3. That it frequently occurred that the Bank of England’s 


oo. 


discount rate was 100 per cent above the open-market rate, 
and under such a condition the Bank of England had no in- 
fluence whatever. What it must do under such a condition is 


to make its diseount rate effective, which is done by the Bank 


of England sending brokers into the open market to buy up 
the floating supplies by paying more than other people would; 
that that must be done secretly—that is, such brokers not 


divutging the name of their customers—that it was done openly 


but once. When the Bank of England is in commaad of the 
money market its own rate becomes effective, and by advancing 
its rate it prevents an outflow of gold and causes an influx 


of that commodity into Lendon. 

1. That his own bank had never discounted a piece of paner 
at the Bank of England, though at the time he made the decla- 
ration his bank had a deposit balance of $17,000,000 with the 
Bank of England which bore no interest. 

5. That those in control of the Bank of England kept 
from the London bankers; that they were not members o! 
London clearing house and never attended any of the periodical 
meetings of London bankers. 

‘ INSIGHT” IMPARTED 
advance 


iloof 
the 


ro 
information 


BANK OF 


into 


ENGLAND. 
trade 


An insight or conditions is 


| power, and if acquired by one possessing both the inclination 
} 

une 
very nature of things some must acquire information in ad- 


facilities to utilize it, it will result in good or evil. In the 
vance of others as it is impossible to impart information to all 
simultaneously. Such information would be worth nothing to 
the pauper who has no funds to employ; neither to the farmer 
who is far removed from the channels of trade. 

But there is one class who by using such insight to protect 
and serve his own interests would at the same time serve the 
public interest. While there is another class who by using it 
to serve his own interest would do so at the public expense and 
at the same time bring disaster to himself. Clearly, then, the 
former class should be put into possession of such insight while 
it should be denied to the other class. 

The former class comprise the great producers and distributors 
of commerce, who become the creators and guarantors of the 
paper representing the temporary investments of the country 
and who are excluded from engaging in trading in permanent 
investments or assuming demand-payable obligations—deposit 
banking. The other class are the traders in permanent invest- 
ments who have the facilities of speculation by becoming the 
custodians of the surplus funds of the community. 

ALOOPNESS OF BANK OF ENGLAND OFFICIALS. 

The Bank of England exercises every precaution to prevent 
objectionable persons from its control. They have no business 
conferences or conventions with bankers, bill brokers, bill dis- 
counters, or dealers in stocks and bends. Such business men 
would care nothing for a conference to discuss weather condi- 
tions, but they would court it to discuss trade conditions. But if 
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the Bank of England met such antagonistic interests in such 
conferences and freely discussed trade conditions, then they 
would know as much wbout trade conditions as the Bank of Eng- 
land, and those antagonistic interests would use it for private 
gain before the Bank of England could use it for the public good. 

The Bank of England’s insight into trade conditions is not 
always a mathematical certainty. It frequently amounts to no 
more than a “hunch.” They must put two and two together and 
make five. In order to make it an effective instrument, they 
must act secretly and quickly. Therefore, to have business con- 
ferences with the men who command the greatest supplies of 
gold—the bankers—would be suicidal, 


for they would not sell | tion on which the New York banks act; 


Z| 
| 


gold to the Bank of England’s brokers when they would know | 


that if it was not in the market for gold it should be. 
ENORMOUS OBLIGATIONS RESTING ON BANK OF ENGLAND, 

The Bank of England's legal obligations, like all deposit banks, 
are its deposits; but they are infinitesimal in amount compared 
to its moral obligations, which aggregate during normal times to 
the stupendous sum of $10,000,000,000. It staggers the imagina- 
tion to think of it, and it has never failed to find the gold to 
liquidate those moral obligations. 

RAISON D’RITRE OF SANK OF ENGLAND’S STRENGTH. 

The uninformed labor under the false impression that the 
financiai strength of the Bank of England rests altogether on 
public confidence in its excellent management. To a degree that 
is true, but the principal reason for its strength rests upon the 
superior system under which it operates—the superiority 
banking with bills versus deposits. Under the deposit system 
the word “ guaranty ”’ is overworked, for 
press guaranty is worthless unless the guarantor has the ability 
to execute it. 

The Bank of England’s moral obligation rests on the soundest 
of principles, on the flexibility of its discount rate. Such rate 
may be 5 per cent or it may be 99 per cent. It has never passed 
10 per cent. Those high rates deter the holders of those moral 
obligations (the British bills of exchange) from presenting them 
to the Bank of England for gold. 

Under the deposit system the strength of a bank does 
merely rest on the confidence of any particular depositor in the 
management, but also upon the confidence of each depositor that 
all the depositors entertain the same degree of confidence. That 
is to say, it is the constant fear of a run by depositors that 
destroys confidence among all, whereas if one has confidence in 
the management of the Bank of England he can sit in the boat 
with perfect contentment, for that is the only thing which could 
cause its failure. 

WHY THE FEDERAL RESE' SYSTEM CAN NOT CORRECT EXISTING EVILS 

At the present time every important bank in the United 
States keeps an exchange balance in some one of the New York 
City banks, and an insight into trade conditions may be acquired 
as effectually through an exchange balance as through a reserve 
balance. It is the fact and not the name of the balance which 
imparts the insight. 

The Federal Reserve Board has no means of acquiring an 
insight into trade conditions. All its information is stale news 
when it reaches that body, as it is all acquired second hand. The 
board has two sources of information, namely, the Federal re- 
serve banks and the office of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
The information received from the reserve banks is by districts, 
while that from the Comptroller of the Currency is Nation- 
wide. But it is days and weeks after the actual transactions 
are had before the board receives it, by which time business 
conditions may have undergone a complete change. On the 
other hand, the New York City banks receive that information 
fresh. To them it is an insight—advance information. 

The clearings of the New York City banks are increasing at a 
far greater ratio than those of all the other clearing-house cities 
combined since the establishment of the Federal. Reserve Sys- 
tem. For instance, in 1916 the clearings of the New York City 
banks were $147,180,709 ore, or 65 per cent of the whole, 
whereas in 1912 they were $96,672,301,000, or only 57 per cent 
of the whole; and as the foreign exchange business of the New 
York City banks increases such ratio will increase more rap- 
idly. 

That vast volume of clearings gives the New York City banks 
an insight into the trade conditions of the whole country as 
nothing else does. Now, add to that advance information the 
constant stream of deposits from the banks throughout the coun- 
try and we have ideal conditions for speculation. They know 


iVE 


precisely when to sell the market short and when to buy it long. 
Speculation was as wild in New York City in 1916 as it ever 
was in the history of the country. 

All the banks of the United Kingdom voluntarily make the 
Bank of England (the British Bank of Commerce) their ex- 


of | 


all know that an ex- | 


not 
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change and reserve agent, and we should experience little diffi- 
culty in convincing one bank in each community to make our 
Bank of Commerce its exchange agent in that metropolis, and 
thus place our commercial interests on an equality with the 
speculative interests of that city. Show our country banks that 
this means their own salvation, as well as the salvation of the 





whole country, and they, too, will voluntarily make it their 
exchange agent. 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM CAN NOT CURE EXISTING EVILS. 


The Federal Reserve Board is powerless to remedy existing 
evils, for the injury is done before that body has the informa- 
even if that body pos- 
sessed the insight of the New York banks, still it would be 
powerless, as it has no funds at its command. So it has to con- 
tent itself with writing protests to the banks and appealing to 
Congress for more power. But more than 75 per cent of the 
banks of the country are beyond the pale of congressional legis- 
lation. 


The Federal reserve system will fail because it is funda- 
mentally wrong and not for lack of congressional activity. Th: it 
system has been in operation less than three years. The ori; 





"9 
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nal act comprised printed pages, and up to September 7, 
1916, numerous amendments were made to it by Congress com- 
prising 9 pages, and a 29-page bill prepared by the chairman 
of one of the banking and currency committees is now before 
Congress for its action. Contrast that congressional activity 
with the French record on the same subject. The governor of 
the Bank of France testified before the Monetary Commission 
in 1909 that with the single exception of the amendment of the 
Bank of France’s charter in 1897 there had not been one scin- 
tilla of legislation by the French Parliament affecting the Bank 
of France since 1857, and there was no publie sentiment in 
I'rance for any change. The governor and directors of the Bank 
of England voiced the same sentiment to the commission. Bear 
in mind that during that long period of French legislative in- 
activity the French Government changed from a monarchy to a 
republic, and they experienced a most devastating war. 

Why such a contrast in the legislative activities in the two 
countries on the same subject? The answer is simple. France 
legislated scientifically at the start by giving free scope to 
natural law; that by creating a bank commerce which 
is selfishly interested in serving commerce, and as a natural 
consequence they have taught the French people what sound 


is, of 


banking is; whereas we have legislated at haphazard and with- 
out regard for science and directly in the interests of the banks 
and speculators. 

Our legislation tends to teach the public that a bank can 
create money, While the Bank of France teaches the French 


convert 
There is no separate 


people that a bank can only exchange credits; that is 
time credits into demand-payable credits. 


bank incorporation law in France, and most any set of French 
citizens may obtain a bank charter by going to the general in- 
corporation act. But the obtaining of a bank charter is one 


thing and gaining public confidence for it so as to procure the 
borrowed capital (deposits) quite a different thing. ‘The 
French Government will not spend a frane to inspect that bank, 


is 


| such special privilege being unknown in that country; yet their 


; ones. 


banks are-better inspected than our paternalistically inspected 
In selecting a depositary the French people have learned 
to think for themselves and without relying on the Government. 
3ut the people of France have the splendid example of sound 
and safe banking set them by the Bank of France. 





The Spirit of the Fathers of the Republic, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. PATTEN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In or REPRESENTATIVES, 


March 2, 1917. 


THE House 
Priday, 
Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, just after 
the vote on the resolution reported from 
Foreign Relations I received on the floor 
lowing letter. I regret that it was not 
have it read into the debate. It an 
conviction and breathes out the spirit of 
public. It merits preservation in the rec 
Representatives. 


of 
on 


the announcement 
the Committee 
of the House the fol- 
delivered in time to 
expr of a lofty 
the fathers of the Re- 
rds of the House of 
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fhe letter is as fellows: 
1215 MADISON AVENUE, 
New York City, February 28, 19f7. 
rhe Hon, TROMAS G, PATTEN, 
/louse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dxarn Sir: I was born in this city, in Houston Street, when it was 
residential part, and am an old man naturally peace loving and 
erse to strife. I have never before in the course of my life felt 
necessary to write to my Representative in Congress because, in the 
nain, I have been a firm believer in the wisdom of our forefathers, 
, by our Constitution, established the representative form of gov 
crnment beth as to the executive and legislature. I therefore have 
considered that my Representative has stood for me to act without 
coercion upon his own judgment and upon his conscience in the dis 
charge of his duties as a Member of the House ft! accordance with his 
solemn oath 

I am now moved to write you in earnest protest against the false, 
mischievous, and misleading propaganda presented in an advertisement 
which was freely published in last night’s newspapers. Before dealing 
with the lvertisement in detail, may I venture to press on your at 
tention one or two important facts which should serve in some sort 
{ tide the legislative action of our Congress in respect of the very 

litior that ifront 1 is a nation. Our President was 
| ed for a second ! on the 7th of November last Prior to 
hat time, shortly after the sinking of the Lusitania, Mr. Wilson had 
jemnly protested to Berlin against the flagrant violation of our rights 
inder international law, and the inhuman sacrifice of lives, especially 
women and ild:en noncombatants, as a consequence of sinking 
is without wa ng and without providing for the safety of the 
ombatants Not lox after that protest, under the initiative of 
President, McLemore resolution was voted down in Congress 
by a hea i it mounting to substantial unanimity. Finally, 
ft the sava and inhuman sinking, without warning or care for 
he lives « oncombatants of the passenger steamer Sussez, our Presi 
dent a manly protested to Berlin and repeated his warning that 
ch y of our rights conld not be and would not be tolerated. 

Am hundreds, perhaps thousands, of opinions I have heard 
our citizens express on the course pursued by Mr. Wilson and the 
Congr } have neve heard one opinion that it was too firm or too 
nsistent upen our rights under international law,~or that it went too 
far in declaring in the name of humanity that the lives of noncom- 
batants and ef women and children should not be ruthlessly sacrificed, 
So fav as I am aware, the only opinion of that kind has been expressed 
olely in the columns of newspapers which are printed in a foreign 
tongue, 

These various acts by our President and by our Congress resulted 
in the establishment ahd pursult of a perfectly definite national policy, 
and Mr. Wilson came before the people for reelection with that policy 
in his hand. His very opponents found no fault with his policy as a 
policy, but their contention was that it was confined to words and not 
supported by deeds. 

Mr. Wilson was reelected, and that reelection was an emphatic ap- 


proval of his general course and of the policy in respect of submarine 
outrages and savagery that be had solemnly declared he would enforce, 
sed issue by Berlin. It comes about from 


if the matter were pres to an 
these circumstances that in the stand he is now making to maintain 
our maritime rights against submarine lawlessness he has a_ united 
people at his back. ‘ 

Of that there can be no mi take, despite the few neurotic cranks and 
busvbodies whose restless egotism prompts them to confuse judgment 
and darken counsel, 

The advertisement, which speaks for a nameless committee, begins 
with a perfectly familiar statement usually credited to Gen. Sherman, 
that War is bell.” but this committee forgets to mention that Sher 
man and Grant and Sheridan and Thomas and our martyred Lincoln, 
though they well knew that war was hell, sternly fought through a 
our yeal war because there are worse hells than war, which the 
human spirit refuses, always has refused, and, thank God, always will 
refuse, to endure. fhe hell of the triumph of wrong over right, of 
force over law, of tyranny over freedom. The whole movement by this 
ommittes an attempt to unduly influenee, by machine organization 
working on the minds of the ignorant, the excitable, and the unreflect- 











ing. the free judgment and individual responsibility of our Representa- 
tive in Congress, and as uch deserves to be denounced and shunned 
by honest men 
It urges us “to help save civilization from destruction,” but forgets 
to warn us that there is no surer way to enfeeble and debase our 
vilization than by worshiping our material ease and comfort and by 
wardly shirking of the stern obligations of duty toward our coun. 
and toward our fellow citizens in the pursuit of their lawful 
oceupation 
I earnestly entreat you, s my Representative in Congress, to whole 
} p tl hands of our President, and if in manfully re 
thy I ral aggressions of Berlin we are finally forced into 
‘ my f ommon with every loyal American citizen, I unre 
ly pledge t piry my fortune and my life. 
Faithfully, 3 t 
FF, L. WARRIN. 


District Prohibition Bill. 


CNSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
Ot RENTUCKY, 
In toe House or RepresEnratives, 


March 1, 1917. 


I) 3, ay Dm an 
Lhursady, 


Mr. BARKLEY Vr. Speaker, during the last few weeks, dur- 
ing the agitation over prohibition for the District of Columbia, 
tements have been made through the press and elsewhere 
culling in question the statements of various friends of this 
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legislation in the District concerning the number of negative 
votes cast on a certain resolution offered and adopted at a 
referendum meeting held at Poli’s Theater on Sunday, January 
7, 1917. 

In order that the Recorp may show the facts concerning this 
meeting, and in support of statements that there were numerous 
votes against the resolution mentioned above, and in order that 
justice may be done to those who have at any time or place 
since said meeting stated that there were numerous votes cust. 
against the resolution indorsing the proposed referendum, I 
submit a number of affidavits from people here in the District, 
which are as follows: 


IN RE UNDERWOOD AMENDMENT TO SHEPPARD PROHIBITION BILL. 
John L. Knopp, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that he is a 


citizen of the United States and has resided in the District of Columbia 
for more than 20 years last past; that he is engaged in building opera 
tions ; that he was unable to gain admission to the National Theater on 
the afternoon of January 7, 1917, and that thereupon he went to Peli's 











Theater, heard the address of Senator UNpERWoop, and was present 
when the vote was taken upon the resolutions offered in favor of the 
Underwood amendment to the Sheppard bill for prohibition in the 
District of Columbia; that affiant voted ‘no,’ as did many others 
within the hearing of affiant; that there was quite a chorus of ‘ nees” 
scattered over the theater, but most of the negative votes were in the 
rear part of the theater; that he does not know how many negative 
votes there were on that occasion, but affiant is of the opinion that there 
were at least 100 such votes, and perhaps many more 
JouHN LL. Knorr. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of January, 1917. 
WiLrorp Il. DuNN, 


Notary Public, District of Columbia. 
A trus 
Test: 


copy. 


Witrorp H. DUNN 
Notary Public, District of Columbia. 


WO. 


I, Ciaire Luro Lusby, upon oath say that I reside at 1406 M 
Street NW., in the city of Washington; that on Sunday afternoon, 
January 7, 1917, I attended the referendum meeting in Poli’s Theater, 
and was present with my mother when action was taken on resolutions 
that were presented in favor of a referendum yote on prohibition for the 


District ; that both my mother and myself voted in a loud voice against 
the resolutions ; and that I heard a chorus of “noes” all about me on 
the first floor where we were. 
CLAIRE Luro LuUSBY. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 31st day of January. A. D. 


1917. 


[SEAL, ] S. A. GENTRY 
Notary Public, District of Columbia. 
My commission expires October 25, 1920. 


x 


Benjamin F. Larrick, M. D., being first duly sworn, deposes and says 
that he is a citizen of the United States, resides at 815 New Jersey 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. (.: that on the afternoon of Snadavy, 
January 7, 1917, affiant attended the mecting at Poli’s Theater, a1 sat 
in about the sixth or seventh rew from the front nm the th oor 5 
that he voted against the olutions presented at ¢ t eet n 
favor of the Underwood amendment to the Sheppard prohibition ill; 
that affiant heard a sprinkling of “ noe sain i res ion 
scattered over the theater at the time the vote w 

BENJAM i 4 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 29th day of January, 1917, 

[ SEAL. ] PAULINE M,. WITHEKS 


Notary Public, District of Cotumbia, 
A tru 


Test: 


copy. 


WILronp H. Dunn, 
Notary Public, District of Columbia. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, TO WIT: 


On this 12th day of January, 1917, before me, the subscriber, a no- 


tary public in and for the District aforesaid, personally appcared 
Harry M. Martin, a business man of the District of Columbia. and 
made oath in due form of law that at a mecting held in Washing- 
ton City at the Poli Theater on the evening of January 7, 1917, at 
which Senator UNDERWOOD made an address urging his referendum 
amendment to the Sheppard bill, the Sheppard bill having for its 
purpose the abolition of the saloon, the open bar, thus relieving the 
National Capital from the curse of liquor, with which our beautiful 
city has been afflicted for a number of years, resolutions indorsing the 


Underwood amendment were introduced, and an aye-and-nay vote was 





called for. The affirmative vote was very rong, and the negative, 
approximately some 150 scattered over the theater, protested by an- 
swering “No.” I was one of the number; and some stranger by my 
side also voted ‘No.’ Some rude people shouted, “put him ont!” 


and other unpleasant remarks, though we were in a referendum mecting. 


A great number of the whisky men of our city were present, as_ well 

as some of the antisaloon men, who could not get in any one of the 

meetings held in our city protesting against the referendum amendment 
Harry M,. Marvin. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me in the District aforesaid by 


Harry M. Martin this 12th day of January, 1917. 


(SEAL. ] Iienry W. SAMSON, 
Notary Public, District of Columbia. 

A true copy. 

Test: 


WILFronrD 
Notary Public, District 


H. 
of 


DUNN, 
Columbia, 


Joseph F, Bixler, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that he 


fis a citizen of the United States and has resided in the District of 
Columbia for more than 23 years; that he was present at Poli’s 
Theater on the afternoon of Sunday, January 7, 1917, when the 
| vote was taken upon the resolutions in support of the Underwood 
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amendment to the Sheppard prohibition bill; that affiant voted ‘‘ N > | should pay their reasonable ] 
that there w ‘ rprisingly strong chorus of n ~gative votes against have provide ‘or them 
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| Witrorp H. Dunn, pay their share for such |] we ion, and 
Vota Public, District of Cat bia ISSU pro} ide that Luey Silali COl a 
\ copy Many argue, e\ the fi f pre perpl 
i : el hat there is no re elie 1a } Unit 
Witvorp H. Dt mS, that there is RO mM pel it the Unit 
) Pub District of Colu 1 d be precipitated ir war t ly f 
| uld have be just as sincerely beli 
i} i Bowen |! l, beir rst duly orn, d an ‘ t red before now of all the civilized a Ch é 
sl a citizer { D of Colh nbia and resides at > Murop 1 in the terrible and fratricidal 4 
Vv § t NW ishin ( that she was pre W a : Bre a 
1? a a ff NW at Pol . } I { > SSLOLe LOL such < cl be I ! \ i 
if m, Jan 7 ! heard Senator UNDERWOOD sp e fact f us that there is vy going « O] 
fav rf rete l estion of prohibition for tl listi mn lleled in its scope, purpe hte a lesola 
tha I was p n le wi taken on rta solu ' aes : , ; ‘ 
fay to a r da at affiant voted against Wwe ring eve t is milit fren 
s ns $s ¢ M N wW b de her, both votin I spread to our beloved U ry I l ) é 
ud i Cre i th without cause with some of tl Ol ( 
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WX TENSION t(EMARK Resolutions Adopted by the Legislature of the State of 
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California. 
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HON. JOHN M. MORIN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, | EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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bs T ;’ > I. 'p 
| 19977 HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 
; a OF CALIFORNI: ‘ 
' MORIN Mr. S} re truly liv I sy | A 
1 . 1 
tell what the hour may bring ftertn We are } i IN rit Hot E Ol REPRESEN \TIVES 
side t cry f ‘ Preparedness,” but many do not »p ; 
der just what this may entail. If we as a Nation wish t . 
quately prepared we also must make plans by which t Mr. RAKER Mr. Speak tl 
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future it is only fair and just that those who come after us Clerk of Assembly. 
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Protect American Lives and American Rights. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
« OF 


J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 


MARYLAND, 


HON. 


OF 


In House oO! 


Thursday, 


THE REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 1, 1917. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I wish to 
resolution passed by the Board of Trade of Baltimore, 


granted 
insert a 
February 








26, 191, and also a telegram, signed by a number of Baltimore’s 
most prominent citizens, urging Congress to act in unity with 
the President to protect American lives and American rights, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Resolved, That the Board of Trade of Baltimore, composed of 19 
leading organizations of this city, pledges to the President of the 
United States its whole-hearted support in whatever measures may 
be necessary to arantee and preserve the long-established principles 
of American freedom. both on land and on sea; and 

Resolved furthe That this board stands unequivocally devoted to 
n po of peace, but only upon condition that peace can be main- 
tained without the sacrifice of national honor or American principles. 

3ALTIMORE, Mi Wareh 1, 1917 
Hor 1. C. LINTHICUM 
f Ret entatives, Washington, D. C.: 

\\ i ndersigned, earnestly hope that the Congress will imme- 
diate act in uni with the President to protect American lives and 
American rights 

Dr. William H. Welch, Edgar R. Dawson, John R. Bland, 
Rev. Arthur B. Kinsolving, Dr. J. M. T. Finney, Harold 
Randolph, Dr. William $8. Thayer, Dr. Henry M. Hurd, 
Joseph Packard, W. 8. Marston, William L. Marbury, 
John H. Latane, Prof. R. W. Wood, Dr. Theodore c: 
Janeway, Prof. Joseph S. Ames, Dr. Wm. 8S. Halsted, 
Ibr. Winford H. Smith, Dr. T. Howland, Prof. W. H. 
liowell, Dr. Willfam A. Fisher. Theodore Marburg, 
Tain H. Brady, jr., Richard H. Bayard, Dr. T. B. 
latcher, Vanlear Black, Dr. Richard H. Follis, Right 
hey. John Gardner Murray, James Gustavus Whiteley, 
Arthur Machen, Duke Bond, Wm. Cabell Bruce, Henry 
A. Orrick, Dr. Lewis Barker Dr. Franklin P. a 
Prof. C. J. Tilden, Blanchard Randall, Julian S. Jones, 
Charles E. McLane, H. 8S. Post, John Cates, Wyatt 
Randall, John B. Ramsay, N. Murray, Dr. Thos. 
Cullen, Rev. John McDowell. 


A Square Deal for the Dairy Interests, 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


THOMAS D. 


REMARKS 


HON. SCHALL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In toe Hovusrt or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 2, 1917. 
Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, in one guise or another there 


is always a deadly war being waged by the oleomargarine inter- 
mor against the dairy interests. It is a nasty fight, an unfair 
geht, the fight of an imitation trying to mask as the real article. 
Just the same proposition as that waged by the corn-products 
people, who are trying by specious argument to make it appear 
that an inferior and adulterated mixed flour, composed of 
me wheat and a whole lot of unnourishing corn flour, less 
nourishing that corn starch, would result in cheaper bread. If 
a poor man wants corn bread, he can do his own mixing. But 
he wants his wheat flour pure he should have it. We hear 


li he 


much eant about “the poor man’s flour” from those who want 
to take it away from him and substitute “something just as 
good.” The same thing is being put forth about the poor man’s 
butter as an argument for taking the tax off colored oleomar- 
garine. They do not say a word about the fact that they are 


rnuising the tax on uncolored oleo There 
woodpile. The uncolored oleo, 


butter. Well and good. 


is the nigger in the 
the white ». is the poor man’s 
It is cheap now, whereas the colored 
runs into fancy prices. And if he wants it colored he can color 
it himself. If dealers are permitted to color it, immediately 
it comes into direct competition with butter, and up will 
the price of oleo. 

Not only that, the white oleo can not be easily adulterated. 
Its whiteness is the poor man’s protection, and to allow colored 
to be sold puts a premium on adulteration. 


} 
O1e* 


° 
go 


oleo 


| 
| 
| 
S| 


This measure is a blow at the prosperity of the dairy inter- 
ests. Thé farmers of the dairy States are a unit against ts 
organized labor has voiced its protests through an able letter 
written to the Members of Congress by James H. Maurer. He 
Says in part: 

The farmer could never hope tu compete with the manufacturers of 
the imitation article. Dairy farmers would turn to something else, and 


the price of the imitation article would rise till finally the consumer 
will pay more than we are now paying for the genuine article. 


And, again, he says: 

This would mean the starving of the land, for, as fertilizers, cattle 
are the life of the soil. 

Dr. Stockbridge, president of the Farmers’ National Congress, 
says in warning the southern farmer of the sinister purpose 
back of the arguments used to betray him into favoring this 


project : ; 

The cottonseed-oil interests of the South have joined hands with the 
Packers Trust for our undoing. The real interests of these oil-mill men 
has never been with the farmer. Southern farmers are asked to demand 
that their Representatives in Congress jeopardize the new agriculture 
of the South, annul all efforts at diversification, prevent soil conserva- 
tion, and risk our prosperity. 

The argument used to the southern farmer is that the cotton- 
seed oil used in oleo binds the southern interests to this measure, 
when the fact is that only in the lowest grade of oleo is cotton- 
seed oil used, and that only to the amount of about $30,000 a 
year. We may well cast an eye of suspicion on any projects 
which require false arguments to bolster them up. 

Let this shoddy ‘“‘ Just as good as butter” stand on its own 
legs, and not try, like an old man of the sea, to ride on the back 
of the dairy interests. It is all right in its place. And it may 
| be. just as good as some butter. But the butter we make out in 
Minnesota is the best butter in the United States, the gold-medal 
butter of the country. You ought to go into those fresh, sweet- 
smelling creameries of ours and see it piled up in white wooden 
tubs ready for molding, fragrant, rich, sweet as clover. We do not 
get the best of it ourselves. Ths: is good enough to send to New 
York and sell to the bloated plutocrats, the dainty feasters, at 
fancy prices, along with their flowers and hothouse fruits and 
other luxuries. 

And that good butter is not going to be put in competition 
with colored grease. The dairy industry deserves fair play from 
the Nation of which it is the sturdiest wealth producer. 

Here is the Agricultural Department, straining every endeavor 
to encourage the raising of dairy cattle. The tax proposed 
would deal a deadly blow to the farmers with one hand, while it 
passed over with the other millions and ever-widening vistas of 
millions to the packers. Dairy butter is not going around under 
cover asking for special protection. All it asks, all it demands, 
is a fair deal 


When “ Bone Dry” Becomes the Real Thing. 
EXTENSION o 


JAMES A. 


REMARE 


HON. GALLIVA 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
InN tHe House or ReprEsENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1917. 
Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, liquor has more enemies in 


public and more friends in private than any other substance the 
world has ever known. If some men in this Cong shall 
have their way the ashes of Sodom and Gomorrah would look 


‘ress 


like a bubbling spring in comparison with this land of ours 
when “ bone-dry ” becomes the real thing. [Appiause. ] 


Oh what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive! 


I do not believe that argument is of any avaii in this hour 


when from appearances this prohibition bill must pass. Argu- 
ment is unnecessary, too, because in my judgment not 20 men 
in this House of the number that will vote in favor of pro- 
hibition for the District of Columbia believe in prohibition. 


[Applause.] I can not let this opportunity go by without con- 
gratulating some of my Democratic colleagues, who have been 
leaders in this Congress in other days, upon having returned to 
the ranks of who sit here to take orders. However, I 
ean not congratulate my party upon its change of leadership, 
and I very much doubt that it will be possible for me to stay 
with that party when its policies and principles are to be for- 
mulated by its new leaders, the representatives of the Anti- 
saloon League of America. 
California. In this hour 


those 


I must admire the gentleman from 
alarm, 


of national with a national 
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erisis here in America, ith thousands crying for food and | It will be an adventure worth the romance of Robin Hood to 
Aamoring for relief from this Congress, nnd with an ini xo out in search of moonshine o ed whisk id beer in 
nit il cris ucl porta that the President of the | Washing whe we have prol { ! ‘ it will 
United States finds it necessary to come befere the Congr } call roan ariny bigger th hat recommender ‘ by Gen 
twice in Jess than a month, at tl signal from the gent n | Sco n these days of the Nation's peril to rou the moon 
from Californian all these questions of gigantic importance must }| shiners, the bootleggers, and the congressional t] 1 , 
be Inid on the shelf, and the representatives of a hundred mil- | amoung the haunts of the cave dwellers of the N Cay 
lions of people are ordered to consider a proposition to close {Laughter and applause.] 
certnrin places of business here in Washington now licensed by Mr. Speaker, I have often heard it said since I to ( 
law. The gentleman from California has grown great since the ess that rum is exhaled in the lobby and d 
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yes, even in a Congressman’s private office in Washington s | decency and temperance in Massachusetts 

quietly as it is made in a cave or a mountain cabin in North | maintained only by a wise regulation at per’ of the 
Carolina; and beer can be brewed in the kitchen and from liquor traffic, and that the wild, if hero attempt to dragoon 
almost anything that grows—the greater the decay, the easier | hur nature and foster morality and wis 1 by ympulsion 





the fermentation and hysteria had 
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Iix-Goyv. Washburn, among other things, said, “I do not be- 
lieve. from a pretty long course of observation and experience, 
that you can make a law which is against the public sentiment 
and carry it out, any more than you can make a black man 
white, or a white man black. You can not do it.” He said that 
When the sale of liquor was a matter of local regulation they 
had produced good results in Worcester County because the 
local sentiment was back of it; but when the prohibition law— 
compelling total abstinence willy-nilly—was enacted the pen- 
dulum swung back and public opinion not only refused to sup- 
port it, but antagonized it. 

Hon. John Quiney Adams said that as a citizen, a trial jus- 
tice, and a member of the governor’s staff he had given the 
prohibitory law his attention, and it had proved an utter failure 
in suppressing either the sale or consumption of liquor. 

Rey. Dr. Theodore Edson, rector of St. Ann’s Episcopal 
Church, of Lowell, believed the prohibitory law had a tendency 
to increase drunkenness. He himself depended upon religious 
principles and the appeal to religious feeling to produce tem- 
perance, and not upon the statute. Prohibition had failed and 
should be abolished. 

The famous “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, professor of anatomy and physiology at 
Harvard College, had a keen sense of humor and a whimsical 
appreciation of the absurdities preached by the prohibitionists, 
He differentiated alcohol plain and simple from alcohol as a 
constituent in the combination of beverages. 

He said: 


I think that alcohol, sir, is meant for use in the arts, 
Japs, and for various other similar purposes. Alcohol 
think is an article which is used in the human economy. I have never 
known it to be drunk, unless some person may have been unfortunate 
enough to have drank it from the jars containing specimens in an- 
atomical museums 


for burning in 
itself I do not 


sunt 
alcoholic Qrinks or drinks into which alcohgl enters as a constituent 
in combination have a proper use in the human economy dietetically 


and medicinally. It acts as food and medicine. 

Prof. E. N. Hosford, of Harvard, one of the most eminent 
chemists of his day, and a pupil of Leibig, Germany’s famous 
miaster chemist, gave the committee an illuminating contribu- 
tion on alcohol in his testimony. He called it a valuable aid to 
digestion and a food and a stimulant. It ministers to the 
strength of the organism and enters into it. It acts as do tea 
nnd and some essential oils. Asked if alcohol was a 
poison, he said it was in its absolute purity, but certainly not in 
colubination, Vinegar contains acetic poison; there is poison 
in the pepper, mustard, horse-radish, and other condi- 


cotfee 


oil o! 


ments: but they are not barred as foods, and are beneficial. 
Not the least interesting feature of this legislative hearing 
was the testimony of a dyed-in-the-wool prohibitionist, who 


maintained, in the face of the Scriptures, that the use of alco- 
holic beverages was immoral and, in spite of the evidence of 
doctors, chemists, and men of science that it was physically 
injurious and not a food. He declared he did not care what 
people thought. Right or wrong, he was for prohibition. His 
attitude in 1867 was much the same as that of hundreds of 
his cult to-day. They do not represent an attempt to elevate 
the community as much as they-do a resolution to ram their 
opinions down the throats of their neighbors. 

The Rev. A. P. Peabody, professor of Christian morals for 
ncn years at Harvard College, said he did not believe in the 
use of distilled liquors at all; he did favor the use of light 
Wines used in Europe. He had watched the operations of a 
prohibitory law in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Maine, 
and he had seen no good at all. 

I believe 

lle said— 
that alt the prohibitory laws that have been enacted have done a 
sreat deal of mischief by the opportunities and invitations they offer 
for perjury on a large and harmful scale, and for that reason I am 
afraid of such legislation, 

The Rev. John Jones, a Methodist minister, settled in Billing- 
ham, Mass., and a lifelong advocate of temperance, stated that 
he had lived under prohibition in Maine and Massachusetts 
from the inception of the system, and had been a believer in 
the law, but experience had taught him that the law drove 
the liquor traffic into dark.and disreputable places, beyond 
observation and regulation, and that it corrupted young men 
and made them drunkards. As a rule, to-day-——1867—people 
were weary of prohibition and desired a stringent license law. 

The Rey. George B. Ide, D. D., pastor of the Tirst Baptist 
Church of Springfield, Mass., believed that temperance work 
could only be accomplished by personal persuasion and an ap- 
peal to the better nat.we of men. Prohibition, as far as he could 
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see, was a failure; its influence was to place the work of maki 
men temperate on the law and the police, and to stop the wo 
that did count, personal effort. 

Weeks were consumed in gathering evidence pro and con by, 
the Massachusetts legislative committee; everyone who wished 
to be heard had an opportunity, and the widest latitude in testi<- 
mony was permitted. When the hearings were closed the merits 
of the case for and against prohibition had been pretty thor- 
oughly thrashed out. 


The committee in its report called attention to several facts 
worth attention: 
(1) The strength and character of the opposition to the pra 


hibitory law. If the existing law was sound in principle and 
fruitful of good results, it was surprising that remonstrants in 
the number and of the character that they were should call for 
the repeal of the law. 

(2) The opposition to the law is increasing instead of de- 
creasing. Very frequently there is a decided contest over the 
establishment of a new principle in legislation; but in ordinary, 
cases, if it is found to work tolerably well, the old opposition 
gradually dies out and disappears. It is certainly a significant 
fact that the opposition to this law seems steadily to have in- 
creased. 

(3) ° The third fact is furnished by the supporters of the law 
themselves in the character of the legislation designed by them 
from time to time to carry it out more efficiently. The constant 
attempt to make more iaws and stringent to enforce the original 
law makes it odious to the people, since the harsh administration 
of law is ever unpopular. 

Prohibition made catering to a public demand a crime, and 
laws to restrain and punish an artificial crime are usually of- 
fensive to a free people. The law is unsound in principle, the 
committee reported. If it is immoral and sinful to sell liquor, it 
must be wrong to drink it; yet the law seeks to punish the seller 
and not the buyer of alcoholic beverages. If the use of beverages 
is not wrong, is there either sense or justice in punishing the 
seller of it. But passing by this serious defect in the method by, 
which total abstinence is to be enforced, we say that it is beyond 
the legitimate scope of legislative action to attempt, by criminal 
enactment, to prevent the many from using these beverages 
because a few may abuse them. 

Summing up, the committee said, among other things: 

It is the right of every citizen to determine for himself what be 
shall eat and drink. A law prohibiting him from drinking alcoholi¢ 
liquors universally used in all countries and ages as beverages is ag 
arbitrary and unreasonable interference with his rights and is not jus- 
tified by the consideration that some men may abuse their rights and 
may therefore need the counsel and example of good men to lead them to 
reform. But this law does in theory prohibit him from drinking every 
kind of alcoholic liquors, since it prohibits every sale of every kind of 
alcoholic liquors to be used as a beverage. 

Judge Page, of Pittsfield, said that under the law intemper- 
ance increased faster than the population; and the mayor of 
Worcester declared it had not suppressed the sale of liquor nor 
diminished drunkenness; and those and other sayings the com 
mittee heeded. It recommended that it was the part of wisdom 
to heed and answer the petitions that had come from every 
part of the State; and they suggested that a license system be 
substituted for the prohibition law, which was unpopular, unsup- 
ported, unenforced, and futile. 

The Massachusetts Legislature heeded the people and enacted 
a license law whieh has worked from that to this with sub- 
stantial satisfaction to all the people. 

The clamor and tumult of the “professional” temperance 
people, the paid agents of societies and endowed agencies have 
not made much impression in Massachusetts, for the Stace hag 
been through the system and learned, not only its failure and 
futility but its demoralization and mischief. 

Each city and town in Massachusetts decides for itself the 
question of licensing the sale of liquor within its own precincts, 
but it can not prevent any man from buying the liquor he needs 
elsewhere and bringing it home. 

This important fact has been learned that in places where 
liquor is not sold the sale of injurious patent medicines bad 
liquor masquerading as medicine—and more injurious drugs has 
increased; and the result is written in the statistics of abomi- 
nable crimes and multiplication of insanity. No community ig 
advanced and uplifted by hysteria, fanaticism, or false philoso 
phies; only by liberty and jusiice can any American community, 
thrive. 

Prohibition does violence to every principle deac to Americana 
and insults the convictions of every decent God-fearing man. 

Mr. Speaker, I have finished, but I want the House to heamy 
the story of a murder in Georgia this very week. I read froms) 
the Atlanta Constitution of this very day. Here it is: 
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SEEKING MURDERER OF SHERIFF SHIREY TEN WHITR MEN AND TWO 
NEGROKRS ARI PLACED UNDER ARREST IN TROUP COUNTY FOLLOWING 
DUEL. 


Following the assassination of Sheriff W. B. Shirey, of Troup County, 
Monday by moonshiners while he 
United States Revenue Officer J. A. Henderson and 8S. A. Smith, one of 
his deputies, Revenue Agent I. C. Yellowley rushed seven of his men to 
La Grange to assist Mr. Henderson and the local authorities in ferreting 
out and capturing the murderers 

The names of the revenue officers 
this quest are R. E. Tuttle, FE. L. 
A. C. Sowell, Dave Reese, and W. S. Richardson, 
notified Mr. Yellowley 
and 2 of negroes, 

The revenue agent here was in receipt of a telegram from Internal 
Revenue Commissioner W. Hl. Osborn at Washington directing him to 
detail as many of his men as possible to assist the local officers in Troup 
County in running down the guilty parties. 

Rarely has an assassination aroused so much indignation not only in 
the immediate community affected, but throughout the State, as that of 
Sheriff Shirey. The killing occurred about 10 miles from La Grange, 
between that town and Chipley. The officers were demolishing a still 
when they were ambushed and shot at by men hid in a clump of bushes 
about 60 paces away. One shot hit the sheriff, killing him almost in 
stantly, but the two officers assisting in the raid escaped. 

lollowing the murder there was a keenly aroused determination on the 
part of the Troup County people, as well as the revenue officers, to 
break up the nest of illicit distillers that have been infesting that sec- 
tion. Three stills were raided and destroyed Tuesday in addition to the 
one broken up Monday. 

7 Revenue Agent Yellowley paid a high tribute to the murdered sheriff 
“uesday. 


from the local office who went 
Bergstrom, J. F. Camp, F. B. Harris, 
Later in the day they 


* We considered him one of the best sheriffs in our territory,’ he 
said. “ We always found him willing to cooperate with the Federal 
officials in the enforcement of the revenue laws. He was a fearless | 


officer, a perfect gentleman, and highly respected by all who knew him. 
Ile was a faquent visitor to this office in connection with rooting out 
illicit stills in his county, and we knew him well.” 





The Sheppard Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEWIS L. MORGAN 


OF LOUISIANA, 


rune House or REepresENTATIVES, 
Saturday, Mareh 3, 1917. 


Mr. MORGAN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I wish to digress 
from the subject of national prohibition just long enough to 
state why I voted for the Sheppard bill and against the pro- 
posed referendum thereto. It is obvious to every Member that 
the Distriet is not a self-governing unit, as it is under the direct 
supervision and control of the Therefore we re- 
ligiously try to guard against thrusting upon the people here 


IN 


Congress. 


any law without due consideration of its fitness and appli- 
eability. 
Now, I voted for the Sheppard bill just as it left the Senate 


beenuse I did not think it was fair to attempt to delude the 
American people into believing that the adoption of the pro- 
posed referendum imported the submission of the proposition 
to the duly qualified citizens of the District for adjustment. 
Sirs, you know, or at least you presumably know, that the en- 
franchisement of a conglomerated mass such would clamor 
for the right to vote upon this proposition would have been 
an unspeakable mockery. 

To vote for the referendum may have been and probably was 
a matter of inelination with of you gentlemen, but you 
ean not pitch it upon the sacred ground duty. Whilst I 
impugn no man’s motives, nor question the integrity of any 
miun’s purpose, yet I am afraid that some of you gentlemen 
who were so loud and vociferous in your denunciation of those 
who favored the Sheppard bill, free from that adroitly drafted 
referendum, really think it was your sense of proportion that 
impelled you to insist upon its adoption, when it was only 
Sympathy for the liquor business. Mr. Speaker, every un- 
prejudiced mind in this city is well aware of the fact that the 


as 


some 


of 


Congress is eager and anxious to make the District the most 
magnificent spot the sun has ever shone upon. However, in 
our anxiety to improve and embellish and beautify it may we 
not forget that it can alone be refined and honored by a pure 


environment? 
f am unable to convince myself that the saloon here or in any 


other community exalts the mind or in anywise refines the 
public morals. Therefore, in my opinion, the barroom is 
neither an essential nor a desirable adjunct to the Nation's 


Capital. And in the inelegant phraseology of the street, I am 
heartily in favor of “ canning” it. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, the day is at hand when every Member 


of this body must al‘yu himself with those who favor the pas- 
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was raiding a still, in connection with | 


on 


that they had made 12 arrests, 10 of white men | 
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sage of all measures that are subsidiary to national prohibition 
or With those who are arrayed against such mensures There 
can be no neutrals or straddlers. He who does not take a 


definite stand either pro or con will certainly find himself ill 


regarded on one side and viewed with disfavor by the other. 
Hence I concluded to give this subject some thought for my 
own guidance. I did so, and my judgment to-day is that na- 
tional prohibition will prove to be the most eflicneious solution 
of the liquor traffic. However, in this connection I wish to say 


that heretofore in season and out I have rimly opposed 
prohibition in all its phases and in every form. Not that I en 
tertained any deep-rooted admiration for or faith in the saloon 
as an institution. For as a matter of fact, it has never been 
golden sunset in my eyes. But undesirable as the barroom is 
to me it has never been so supremely reprehensible as the | 
leggers and blind tigers who are, all intents and purposes 
the emissaries and underlings and puppets of the liquor dealer 
through whom the dealers pour their liquid commodities into 
the bowels of the prohibited units and thus produce drunken- 
hess, incite perjury, and encourage corruption. 

Gentlemen, you can neither effectively end nor adequately 
control the sale and consumption of intoxicants save by prohibi- 
tion national in scope. For the reason the traflic is an objee- 
tionable growth on the body politic, and its tentacles and roots 
cre coextensive with the Nation itself. This being true, how 
can any individual State hope to successfully with it? 
Iivery atom of every root must be cut and removed or the results 
will be transitory, unsatisfactory, and questionable. Yet I be- 
lieve the Webb-Kenyon Act and the Reed amendment will very 
materially curtail the pernicious activities of the blind 
and bootleggers, and consequently give a great 
cause of prohibition. 

Much has been said against the desirability of the Reed amend- 
ment because it was introduced primarily for the purpose of 
bringing about the enactment of ultraliberal liquor legislation. 


ulhil 


wrHot- 


to 


‘ upe 


tigers 


impetus to the 


Nevertheless, from the liquor adherents’ viewpoint, it was a 
faux pas. It might have been conceived in sin, but it will be 


one of the most enticing incentives every held out to the Ameri- 


can people to actively support the cause of prohibition. Why, 
the most effectual argument the whisky contingency ever ‘put 
forth was that prohibition did not prohibit. Now their own 


friend has unwittingly robbed them of that time-honored and 
oft-repeated deciaration. The will God seems a wondrous 
way that is often beyond our poor understanding. Personally 
IT am anxious to see prohibition written into the Federal Con- 
stitution, as I am afraid of that prohibition 
existence will rest upon the ever-changing personnel 


Congress. 


of 


W hose 


the 


¢ 
0 


brand 


ot 


Mr. Speaker, it is doubtless true that innovations are inoper 


ative when prematurely adopted; that is, when they precede 
the real wishes of the people who are to be affected by them. 
But if vou take the sense of the American people to-day on the 


proposition of nittional prohibition you will find an astoun 
majority heartily in sympathy therewith. So ol 
that the liquor adherents are vigorously invoking the assistance 
of all the friends of the liquor business and indust 


li. 
iis 
tinis 


vious is i} 


riously ¢all- 


ing upon all the enemies of prohibition for their cooperation i 
the hope of preventing, if possible, the submission of the pre 
posed Federal amendment. 

Now, the proponents and friends of nat il prohib 
not urging the Congress to settle this controversy. On t 
contrary, we are asked to not consult our ow ill but tor 
gate the question to the sovereign citizenship of this N; 
for adjustment. 

I know not what course you will pursue, b there is ¢ rze 
and respectable portion of my district demanding the right . 
heard on this subject, therefore I do 1 think I mud overstep 
the limits of fair play by voting for the adoption of a measure 
calculated to enable my constituents to exercise a po loda 
in them by the Nation's organic law. However, I am ) 
mindful of the fact that there those who will imp to 
2 want of firmness and stamina on ac t of t views I ] 
give expression to. 

The man who realizes the error of his way and ref to 
abdicate that devious course is, in my opinion, unsp. 
worse than the one who has the fortitude to p ic 
edge his mistake. But be that as it may, I h g 
excuse for saying that the people ought to b ’ 
tunity to express their own ideas upon this \ . 

To those who will arrogaie to themselves thy v to criticize 
me, I wish to say that “the foolish and dead alone hever 
change their opinions.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if the regulations pres dl several 
States for the government and control of saloons Were Coh- 





H10 


observed the inherent evils thereof would be far 
ful Unhappily, however, the vast majority of the 
these establishments really think that all laws which 
eck to regulate the liquor business are enacted merely to 
appease and pamper the hypereritical element in the various 
Hence, when an officer makes the slightest pre- 

nse to enforce such legislation he is promptly and severely 
rebuked rather than congratulated. 

Mr. Speaker, that flagrant disregard of laws held sacred by 
well-regulated communities is mainly responsible for the great 
auntiliquer propaganda, before whose determined onward march 
the now waning but once mighty liquor interests must soon 
crumble and fall. 

I take it no one will deny that the liquor traffic is hostile 


scientiously 


communities, 


to every form of social activity which seeks to ameliorate 
human conditions; nor will anyone gainsay that the liquor 


business is working at cross-purposes with those who believe 
in the observance of the mandates and the requirements of the 
law 
hoes any man think it chimerical to charge that the saloon is 
perpetual solicitation to depart from the path of rectitude? 
Again, does not its accessibility make total abstinence a thou- 
sandfold more difficult? Do you think it an exaggeration to say 
that liquor incites inherited weaknesses and tendencies; that it 
and lowers the life standards; that it warps and 
twists the physical structures of our boys at the very threshold 
of their careers; that it dooms countless women and children to 
homes and ineculeates a supreme contempt for all the 
of humanity? Of course you do not. Now, on the 
other hand, can any man who is capable of divorcing himself 
from every semblance of self-interest—economie and political— 
conecive of instance wherein the liquor business re- 
dounded to good of any community, State, or 
Nation? 

Your sole excuse for its toleration is that the country can not 
ibsist without its pecuniary assistance. That is positively the 


degrades 





1 
suntess 


decent ies 


a single 


the permanent 


addest and the most puerile plea the liquor aggregation ever 
advanced. If that contention truly reflects the sentiments of 
the American people, then the United States will soon become 
the seorn of the civilized world. If our great Nation’s exist- 

ce is contingent upon the perpetuity of an institution whose 


influences 


any sinister elements and numerous demoralizing 
» man will foreswear, then the day is not far distant when our 
ountry will be rich alone in memories. 
Y« the man who has the courage to advocate the discon- | 
tinuance of the liquor business is invariably flayed and excori- 
ted by tho whose interests are in some way bound up with | 
fem Ordinarily the prohibitionist is characterized as 
1 weakling who trys to inflict his invirile views on the rest of | 
nkind 
Mr. Spe er, TO ACaCVOrC te national prohibition ean not be con- 
trued as an effort to arbitrarily regulate the conduct or to 


s. Yet the liquor contingency resents 


cuide the morals of othe 


ery attempt the people make to express their views upon 4a 
question that inherently concerns the happiness and well-being 
f 100,000,000 American souls; and it is this despotie assumption 
of authority that is about to wreck the liquor business. 
The argument that prohibition is a curtailment of and an] 
nf ment upon man’s personal liberty is drivel, pure and 
iT lé 
Think of the braze outery of the man who contends that 
. fre people have 1 ithority to express their sentiments 
( I the ] ‘eC b sale ' intoxicants and n the 
O} next breath s¢ ng denounces prohibition upon the 
heory that it is an ious invasion of his freedom of action 
_ ill. Such sophistry can not weigh a jot with the mortal 
o has the soul and lligence of a good man 
Why, no creature has God-given right to surround your 
child with evil and foul influences, nor to create an atmosphere 
I 1 hi that will make a proper life, in a measure, im- 
pe Ssiple 
It is blasphemy to even inferentially < that certain men 
have been divin comm med to fe ipon an unwilling 
a peopte an obit K ib] 3 itix F 
We know that th phere in which our children live in- 
fluences their thoughts and in a large degree directs their 
habits Again, we know that by the removal of these subtle 
temptations we make it infinitely easier for them to do right 


nd tenfold more difficult to do wrong. Thank God, the political 
power in this country resides in the people, and hence they have 
the right to say what their surroundings shall be. 

Mr. Speaker, the southern Congressman is a great apostle of 
the principle of State rights and you will always find him 
arrayed against any measure that is likely to encroach upon 
the rights of the States. But I respectfully submit that from 
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no process of reasoning can he argue that the submission of 
the question of national prohibition to the people is an abridge- 
ment of State rights. 

The framers of the Constitution, whose wisdom it behooves 
no man to undertake to impeach, reserved to the sovereign 
States the power to amend it. Before an amendment can be- 
come a component part of the basie law of this land, the resolu- 
tion to amend it must receive a two-thirds affirmative vote in 
both Houses of Congress and the ratification and approval of 
three-fourths of the legislatures of the Union. Therefore, can 
any person, after giving this matter thoughtful consideration, 
oppose such a resolution upon the hypothesis that it is violative 
of the principles of State rights. He may, but I should feel 
doubtful of his ability to present for omniscient examination an 
unspotted conscience. 

Now, another specious argument often advanced by the advo- 
cates of the saloons is that since you can not prevent a man from 
drinking by moral and religious persuasion it is folly to attempt 
to dissuade him by legislative enactments. If there is any merit 
or philosophy in that contention, why would not the same argu- 
ment be equally as applicable to the whole catalogue of human 
crimes? Perjury, murder, rape, and so forth, can not be entirely 
stamped out by penal statutes, but abolish them and we would 
forthwith return to that savage state of nature. 

I hope nothing I have said in criticism of the liquor traffic 
will be construed as a condemnation of all men engaged in tha 
business, for I number among my friends some excellent men 
who are interested in the liquor trade—men who enjoy the 
respect and confidence of the people in their respective com- 
munities. 





Food Price Manipulation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


9 
OF TEXAS, 
In rue Houst or Represenratvives, 
Saturday, March $, 1917. 
Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bornanp] to 


appropriate $400,000 to conduct an investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission of food-price manipulation by corporations 
in the United States. I am not so much opposed to the expendi- 
ture as I am to the excuse for action. We have 
squandered enough money investigating these matters. We 
have delayed definite corrective and constructive action long 
enough. For the first time in the history of the Republic, when 


postponed 


not itself engaged in war, the middle classes find themselves 
under the necessity of exercising the most rigid economy with 
reference to the ordinary articles of food, while in some sec- 


tions there is acute hunger. 
The fact that Congress adopts this amendment is an admission 
t the food situation in its judgment demands the attention 
ral Government. If attention is required because of 
violations of law, it is the duty of the Department of Justice to 
act, and act now. It can subpeena It can compel 
them to testify under oath, while the ederal Trade Commission 
has no inquisitorial powers, and can not itself prosecute. If a 
better marketing system is required, it is the business of the Con- 
eress and of the Agricultural Department to do on the part of 
the Government whatever is to be done, and to do it now. 
The country asks us for relief and the only relief we offer 
is to pile an additional $400,000 load upon a_ tax-burdened 
people and send a lot of so-called experts trailing around over 
the country on an investigation, which will require eight 
months to complete and can not discover essential facts bearing 
upon our legislative «1 not now known. What new light can 
this investigation throw upon our legislative duty? Is there 
a man in Congress sufliciently informed with reference to the 
vital economic problems of his country to justify his presence 
here who does not know all the facts essential for intelligent 
action now? These investigators can discover that potatoes, 
when they were dug, sold at $1.35 per bushel at Fergus Falls, 
Minn., for instance; that they are selling there for $1.55 per 
bushel now, and for $4 here in Washington. They can dis- 
cover and report to us that four great packing concerns domi- 
nate the live stock and meat markets, and maybe report the 
profits of these concerns. They can tell of a large number of 


tl 
ull 


Withesses. 
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different 


hands through which many food products pass from 


the field to the table, and of the profits which are attached | can not lay our responsibility i 
| 


to the final price. They can tell us of waste in the field aud in 


congested markets. 


Mr. Chairman, the details of these profits and of food-product 
movements in general would of course be interesting, but the 
knowledge of these details, varying as they must with the 


changes of influencing conditions, would hardly be considered 
in shaping remedial legislation which in the nature thi 
must have in contemplation the general system of food prepura- 
tion and distribution. This we know now. 

The reports of the Department of Agriculture, of private in- 
vestig , and the knowledge which one may gain from his 
own investigation and observations leaves us no excuse for hid- 


ing behind a confession of ignorance as to what we ought to do 


of 


nes 


wers 


£B5 vey 






in this emergency We know or can learn without difficulty 
vhat the farmer gets; we know what we pay. We have avail 
able all sorts of data with reference to transportation charges 
and the operation and profits of cold-storage plants. We know 
the general course of movement from the field to the table. If 
crimes have been committed in food-price manipulations, we 
have a Department of Justice, clothed with inquisitorial power 


with lint 


laws 


charged the enforcement of the laws in rest of 
trade, which we have already enacted. It alone the 
proper power for the discovery and prosecution of crime, and 
have the power to correct by legislation. I am 
ing that the Department of Justice or the Congress exe 
itself by this eight months’ delay and $400,000 expenditure. 
Looking at the broader aspects of the matter, we know 
more and more the people are leaving the farm; the size of 


ana 


e has 


we nione hot 


use 


that 
the 


cities are increasing, broadening the distance between produc 
tion and consumption, and interposing new difficulties in dis- 
tribution. We know in a general way, at least, what these 
difficulties are. We know that as these distances lengthen the 
complexities increase; small concerns find their capacities ex- 


edad, and viel 
We kuow that thus 


i of great business organizations. 


we are passing from a system operated by 


necessity to 


a multiplicity of small concerns, with their limited business 
ol \izntions, reaching from one to the other across the inter- 
VO! space between production and consumption, each taking 
i own profit, which in the aggregate are burdensome, to a 
system where a few great business organizations are reaching 
more and more toward the span of the whole distance between 
production and consumption, in many instances including pro- 


duction 
ber 


ability 
The 


We know that as this system develops, while the num- 
of profits decrease, the opportunity for manipulations, the 
to take advantage of any favorable situation, 
little concern that can reach but a short 


increases, 


trom pro- 


cdistinee 


duction toward consumption or from consumption toward pro- 
al on can not operate against a concern which can span the 
whole distance. This we know now. We know that wl 10st 


of the world’s population were farmers, producing prin 


mrHY each 


family for its own use, and using most of what it produced, that 
tI : lL busine organization could carry the bulk of the 
stnall part of farm products entering commerce from production 
to consumption, 

The distance was not great The expense and s Ss Ol 
transportation before the railroads caine COA led pu hucth 
to limit itself almost entirely to local demand, and tl 
causes compelled demand to accommodate itself to local pro 
| pil. 

We know that the big concerns are coming into dominance in 
part through the crushing force of superior strength directly 
exerted upon their smaller competitors, but in the main b st 
they can Gover the great intervening distance between produc- 
tion and consumption more systematically, more economically, 
surud Ww less material waste than can a large number of smaller 
concerns, each reaching only a part of the distance, depending 
one upon the other for the performance of a part of the service 
but with their organizations not in permanent dependable articu 
lation with each other. These things we know now. And we 
kho too, that when the process of elimination has proceeded 
as as in the ment-packing industry, for instance, where four 
grent organizations practically control the business, it is very 


ain enit to force 


that 


them to actually compete with each other. 


KNOW there is enormous food and economic y in 


aste 


perishable food products due in part to the fact that great con 
cernus with comprehensive business organizations have not yet 
acquired suflicient control to systematize their distribution, and 
in part to such high prices to consumers that the opportunity to 
consume is either denied or greatly limited to the average 
fami and this, too, at a time when producers may not be 


yitered We know all 


What additional essential fact do we hope to 


a price sufficient to justify the harvesting. 
hese things now. 


we 
ui 


: Le . : : . ; } 
i by expending this $400,000 and by this eight months’ delay. ' a 
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Mr. Speaker, we ought tion. We 
up the ba 
wdvised by the press that the 


tins 


not to run from this situa 


i this emergency vn k 
Trade Commission. We at 
juries are iny 


is the common belief 


fa 
Federal grand 


It 


estig 


th 


alleged manipulations ot 


prices. h manipulations are in 


progress, There is much evidence thereot [t is to be hoped 
there will be vigorous prosecutions of whoever is guilty and that 
they will receive adequate and exemplat punishment. But 








the fi 
they 
tem ol 


eratifving such conviction 
the fundamental 


With the wide e1 


however 


correct 


that 
not 


food distribution. 


cl 


Is 
vould defec ts 


aus ol ood 











harrowing to a very few powerful concerns through which 
passes, voluntary sustained competition is not probable, and et 
forced competition is not possible. Under such circumst: 
society has the choice of paying the toll charged, regul 
the toll by law, or constructing a channel through which 

ment around these organizations would be possible ] 

bility would probably create some constant ctive Compe tle 
and would always be a potent force working agninst exorbitan 
charges, 

With regard to produets whicl » not come under the 
control of business organizations sufliciently great to systema 
tize their movement, we must either cont ul to pay the mutt 
plicity of intervening charges and bear tl! economic and food 
waste now obtaining, or we must construct ft machinery } i 
will shorten the line of movement and eliminate tl wist 

Mr. Speaker, if we were to experid four hund: million do 
instend of four hundred thousand w« uld not discove moth 
choice, because no other is involved in the institution 

If we had a clearing house of infor tion where food pro 
could be listed for sale: if i system of stal (Is yr 
products as they come from ind when prepared for use 
if the farmer in the remotest regio why produet meet t 
requirements as to grade and preparation for marke mild place 
thereon the certificate of that fact; if the smallest manuf: 
turer in all the land, whose plant and itput meet the require 
ments as to sanitation, qualit ete, could place on his output 
the certificate of that merit, and these « ‘ listed for sale 

nd any move to market under ch supervisior would guar- 

ntee integri 3 of trans tiol 0 both bu il lel the di 
ti be ‘ i prod I n ana cons ryt ( lel ) rere | 
liver area of prot mm Would | a cess 1 \ 
miurket, and every market could draw ad | pon 
of production. The small manufactim d the small me int 
would have a chanee, while the 1 hi or cooperative put 
chasing would act as a cheek mm tot ( Interven 
charges which could be imp. a Wi ut grent da nal 

xp e this 1 chine could | S ) | ad onerates ‘I 
present Agi nitiy Denartme con lit ‘ ith { oO} 
turnl departme sO ] St 5 ] ) 

he nos | t « \ \\ fy 
t Sl pil rt tl ney v j é rh¢ ] o 
Which ordinary p aly \ ( bor { t « 
vhich investigations er the le I ! i 
SUDDEN t els | red re I ‘ ll to } ( t 
products which rot ter pro ( 2 its bet 
the produce id consume! | i cle Lx t 
reel ix thi} ; 
—_ b ( thie t! We « 

i] the S om t 

, d 

The Ss ol should | 

’ i ] itl i i i ~ Té ~ i = 
ttt { \ » Kt t 
them as mu l pre to l : | { 
cities: i we \ i [Vy people c ( 
pay them mot profit t 
is all t s to it 
Aside from u ul ft ) 
ti ‘ to 1! al st thi ! . 
lies in the reduction of int ling ees and 
| of waste after production 
With our city population i sing 1 t] 
as inst as thi of the ct W | los 
20. 000,000 head of beef cattle | ‘ Lou0 othe 
decreases in live stock, with t ‘ Se 4 : us 
withis few years from 42 p ( 1s 
per Ce { ulad be w hi > ) 
| CiOS our eyes to the fa { \ > Col ‘ ‘ 
Sive economic betterment i D 0 t > ( i it- 
nishes the material for our fo ‘ x t i » it 

larger percentage of our t popul ! 
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Prohibition. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. GALLIVAN, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 8, 1917. 


[am willing to support this 


In true House o1 


Saturday 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker 





resolution. I want to help even those of my “ bone-dry ” col- 
leagues who, eager as they are for prohibition for others, now 
desire that the evil day for themselves shall be deferred. What 


a wonderful work this Congress has performed! 
If the greatest of the caliphs of Bagdad were here, he would 
fall upon our necks and weep. He was a prohibitionist. For 
than 1.200 years the Mohammedan has been the only 
sistent prohibitionist in the world. After praying five times 
during the day at the muezzin’s call, he goes home to his 
harem early and sober and goes not out again. Once in a while 
some sweet lady obsessed with a desire to win him over to 
Christiunity and turn his steps into the paths of righteousness, 


Orient as a missionary, and when we find out 
State Department that her throat has not been cut 


) rneys to the 
1 


through th 


we all sit back and feel immensely relieved. 
Constantinople is a dry town. It has been dry since 1453— 
ever since the prohibition followers of the crescent took pos- 


session of it and 


massacred 100,000 people who were not pro- 


hibitionists. We have hastened to express legislatively our 
admiration for Constantinople. Constantinople and Washing- 
ton will be the only two dry capitals in the world. Ve are 
able to report progress. After 464 years we have succeeded in 


jiaking another capital dry. The giant figure for whom Wash- 





ington was named would be lonely and anxious here after No- 
vember 1 My dear Democratic friends from the land of the 
cypre and the magnolia, where life is like a wild, glad song, 
vie you all get rich on 20-cent cott journey to Con- 
tantinople I know that you will feel at home. 

\ rt of “mo hine ’ corn whisky, underneath the fretted 
hude in the sunny uthern clime, ‘nothing to the hinny 
by] of Constantinople. But it can not be had in the realm 
ruled | he Sublime Porte There is not a ‘* moonshiner ” in 
the dominions of the \ n of Turkey. There Imassacre, but 
not noonshine.” It is about time that some one ought to 
think of planti 1 Democrat colony in Araby the Blest. In 
ill the wide reach of ; illimitable deserts, there is not a bottle 

beer, nor anything else that would “lend an hour's impor- 

eto a poor 1 (Peace be with Goldsmith!) Or 

t } WW hin our owl wu s4 on, we could find 

l ieee nol the Mohanmm the in 

th ( adervuess co Philippin i hey are 

nro Lie hen we see a packing 

hi ip ar i to leave the veet shades and sylvan 

r t of I we will ow that he is getting ready to start 

‘ l f J Raschid, here he uy be enter- 

iil ( bu al ¢ yhts, ile will feel 
a ne Lhere ( ry 1 adjourn to Ie Orient 





The Banking and Currency Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 
OF TEXAS, 


— 


REPRESENTATIVES, 





ilurde March 8, 1917. 
Mr. STEVHENS of 17 Mr. Speaker, availing myself of 
the leave gt end my remarks on the subject of cer- 
tain bills now pending before the House Committee on Banking 


nd Currency designed 


reserves 


require national banks to pay up 
their faster than the law requires, I desire to state 
that I am opposed to these bills. The present law without the 
proposed amendments works well and has the approval of the 
American people, and should not, in my judgment, be changed 
by the passage of the pending bills. These bills would have the 
effect of greatly enlarging the reserves now held under the pres- 
ent laws by the Federal reserve banks, and would thereby tie 
up and keep out of circulation a large fund now available under 
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existing laws for commercial and through th 


national banks of the country. 


use by 








I have just received a letter from a prominent Texas banker, 
lawyer, and financier, which I here insert as a part of my re- 
marks : 

Wicnira Fauus, Tex., February 
Hon. Jonun H. Sreruens, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, STEPHENS : I have the little pamphlet, Plea for Justice ; or, 
The Last Pound of Flesh, and thank you very mu for sending it 
to me. I want to say that I agree with the writer of thet exactly, as I 
do not think the Federal Reserve Board are justified in either of the 
requests they are making ef Congress. 

[he authority to have a branch bank is mighty satisfactory seine 
times, but I do not believe it is for the good of the country; and there 
is absolutely no excuse for the Federal Reserve Board ya law to 
make the national banks pay up their reserve faster than the i iw 
provided. As a matter of fact, I do not believe that the systen ald 
be impaired in the least if the member banks were never required te put 
any more reserves with the Federal reserve banks than they now e, 
which is 4 per cent. Ultimately, you know, they ar » be required to 
keep 7 per cent, and the reserve board has a bill whi has bee: p 


proved by the Committee on Banking and Currency, to require national 


banks to pay up all of this 7 per cent at once. I will illustrate how 
this works out by my own bank: 

We have a capital and surplus now of $450,000. Under the law we 
are required to subscribe for 6 per cent of that amount to the ck 
of the Federal reserve bank, or $27,000, and we now have half ot at, 
or $15,500, actually paid in: and every national bank in this ve 
district in proportion. We are also required to keep, even noy per 
cent of our deposits with Federal reserve bank at Dailas as rs ve, 





Our deposits have been ever $2,500,000, and are now about $2,25 
so that we have to keep in Dallas absolutely a dead balance of $% 





Bil 
In other words, of our total capital and surplus of $450,000 the law vow 
requires us to keep tied up in the system approximately one-fourth t, 
being $13,500, in the capital stock of the Federal reserve ban! nd 
$90,000 as reserve. 

If the bill of the Committee on Banking and Currency is ad d, 
we will be required to keep 3 per cent more, or $67,500, and $171,000 
in all, tied up. It will be a terrible exaction and burden on the na nal 
banks, and ts bound to tell very adversely on their earning capa ~ 
you can see it is nearly 40 per cent of our capital and surplu; \ 
great many of the banks are seriously objecting to the comp ory 
collection system and, while I do not care so much about it, ps 
to make the system unsatisfactory. 

1 have a statement of the condition of the Federal Reserve Ba: f 
Dallas at close of business last Friday, and it shows a capital st« of 
$2,692,400 Every cent, of course, has been paid in by the n ber 
banks of this district, yet its bills discounted and bought amoui to 
only $2,564,110.24. In other words, the rediscounts of the n r 
banks and notes bought in the open market do not equal the ar nt 
that the banks have put up for the capital of this reserve bank rhe 
member banks of the district have all deposited net $24,740,166.69, 
which is absolutely dead capital to them and does not earn them one 
eent, and the bill asked by the Federal Reserve Board from Cor Ss 
s to require them to put 3 per cent more, or three-fourths as much 
as they already have, down there as a dead asset. 

I believe in the Federal reserve system. I think it all right, but 
the Reserve Board, in my judgment, are going too far and making it too 
xacting on the banks. We can not use this money in carrying on our 
business to any advantage. It is not accepted for exchange in Ne\ 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, or San Francisco. If we send a ch on 
ihe Federal reserve bank at Dallas, outside of our own district the 
bank charges us up with the difference in cxchange The rediscount 
privilege is, of course, good at times, but a bank with any reputation 
or conservatism does not want to borrow money to lend, ag a ular 
thing, but only occasionally. Simply to illustrate by our own case we 


don’t want to keep so much dead money for the privilege of being able 
to borrow our own money back if we should need it. 

I hope that Congress will not pass the proposed bills 

Respectfully, your friend, 
R. E. Hur 

I fully concur in the views of this able writer on thi ub- 

t. North and west Texas is rapidly developing its eat 
agricultural, mineral, stock raising, and industrial activities 


and money must be abundant and available from banks on easy 
development purposes, and of restrict- 
ing we should enlarge the local supplies of money now needed, 
but idle, in the banks for circulation among the people. We 
have in west and northwest Texas one of the best climatic 
conditions and the largest area of undeveloped agricultural 
lands to be found on this continent, and easy money for its de- 
velopment is an absolute necessity. 

Mr. Speaker, the high cost of living and the cry for imore 
and cheaper food for the millions of consumers in our cities 
now urgently demanding the most serious and thoughtful 
consideration of our whole country. Let me suggest that the 
best remedy for these twin evils is to institute a national “ back 
to the farm” movement among the entire people of the United 
States, so as to induce the millions of people now in the con- 
crested districts of the great eastern cities to go into the stock 
raising, fruit raising, and farming business in our great agricul- 
tural and stock-raising districts of the West, and thereby pro- 
duce from the millions of acres of now uncultivated lands the 
food supplies so badly needed by the consumers and nonpro- 
ducers in the East. This development of a new country would 
fill the pockets of the immigrants to the West with money and 
the unemployed with employment and the kitchens of their 
brothers in the East with cheaper food. It would beneficially 
equalize the business and population of both sections and at 
the same time cheapen the cost of Kiving on the one hand and 


. we inctanna 
terms for these instead 


IS 
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on the other furnish gainful occupations to the vast immigra- | United States, but as the arm of our national sovereignty and 
tion that should now be moving into the West. the exeeutor of our concerted will. Let us rise above purty and 


Mr. Speaker, there is also, I am informed, a well-defined | stand solidly behind him. Political parties should dissolve and 
movement on foot in financial circles to prevent the checks of | disappear in hours of stress like these. They w ! rall e 


the country national banks from being. cleared at par through appear when we revert to do : nditior 
the Federal reserve banks. If this were done it would de- I know we are launching upon trout 
crease the fund now held in the country banks, where the not now in sight, and we need map 
money is most necessary, to furnish more funds to open more | port. But the God who led our forefat! in itio 
farming lands, produce more crops, cheapen food supplies, the same Infinite Being who has been 
remove laborers from the cities to the farms, and, in short, trials of our national life, wilt guide 
benefit the farming and food-producing area of our country | He will nelp us to vindicate thos l 
and thus greatly aid in the “back to the farm” movement | He himself h so craciously vou 

This movement should receive the active and earnest port 
of all our people, without reference to partisan politi 7; ae a cart 

Mr. Speake r, I will here insert a letter from a large mer- Oleomarearin 
cantile firm in my district protesting against the chan in the } 
pre nt national banking laws as above poil ted out, and I ; : 
concur in the statements and arguments of this f ex- | EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
pressed in the following ter: 


—_ 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS | c 
7 ‘ z r ’ , t 1 
HON. J 'bwe bb. SRADT, 
NO [I CAROLINA ropos 
In j Hor EO} Repr SENTATIVES, . 
/ lay, March 1, 1917 ; - 
iPOSpel 
Mr. BRIT \ir. Speaker, this is no time for words [tis a 
time for action. Mu ss is it a time for the voice of part rl 
or the criticism of the President. It is enough for me, it rule ) ex] st eng the 
be enough for every Member of this House, to know that our an not exis food r 
flag has been nsultec and that American citizens have b oth. It rey } t} t] . < ¢ ! , 
murdered while on the lawful errands of the high seas. Thes f toilers and sul e 
facts should rise as far above parties or any other material in ple. but to millions in foreig 
terests as are tl! heavens above the earth Hi at home we Now. it lias | 1} proposed 
may be divided: it is best that we should at times be divide this porta f reve t 
but s against a foreign foe we should but echo the comm nh voice mer ot ti ine ¢ 
of the Nation. r and which is recognized b l as mos 
1 support this bill ith ¢ my heart My only objection is | cle ' to h th i} \ . , 
the limitations it places upon the President lt does not go fa £ e fro el ci ! 
enough. We ought not to withhold from him any power or in fu ’ r instance. cot ed 9 
strumentality available for our protection. We should ‘e him ch. according to tlt ae £4 
ample quotas of ships and arms and money. It is foolish to sug- | Rommel, Chief of the Animal Husbandry D 
gest that he would use them uselessly or arbitrarily. The danger | Animal Industry, is sure to ] hogs. I refer t 
is nonaction. The talk of autocratic power by the President is | before the Committee on Agri ture (( { 
idle. The Chief Executive is a man of high intelligence, of | 210. 211): 
broad learning, and of intense patriotism, and he would no Mr. RoMMEL. The man who is 
and could not recklessly incur the condemnation of the Ameri- | there is some cottonseed meal is to 20 0 f 
can people. In my judgment, this power will be used wisely | morning and find one or more hogs 1 Ww , aoe 
ami effectively, and it ought to be given unstintedly. Let us ye iiotae ieee Gant Geom peineens . + see been be eileen 
not think of Wocedrow Wilson as a Democratic President of the | that the rage farmet ald ¢ t 

















The ( MAN. Symptoms of what? 

Mr. ! Of ttonseed poisoning. A pig never dies from cotton- 
Reed poisoning unless he has previously shown signs of sickness ; 
but \ 1} such signs as only a careful observer would notice. 
T! f « rse, makes it out of the question to feed cottonseed meal to 
| If you are yzoing to have some of your hogs die on your hands 
it } out your profits 

l i, ‘ ise may take another form. ‘The pig may become sick 
ind vy not « for a lor time In cases like that a change of feed 
i“ fect a cure In these chronic cases the first indication of sick 
I the roughness the coat of the hog: the coat gets harsh, and 
the r begins to curl up, and the pig is plainly unthrifty. By and by 
he bes to sta the hind legs, and possibly there may be a little 
cl ict stic thi ng of the flanks. Anyone who knows the disease 
of fitt pigs <« ed “thumps” will recognize that; it is the same 
thing; it is a rapid, characteristic movement of the diaphragm that 
caus the fl to thump. The pig may go along in this way for a 
long ti \ ! I maciated and eventually may die. 

In t ( ulting in death that have witnessed there is 
no sign whatever of paralysis. The pig may show no signs of being 
Ble \ t indications that would be noticed on keen observation, He 
is 1 wit! very sudden attack; there is marked shortness of 
bi the pig is in great pain and squeals, and, if the attack does not 
pa h die in 28 or 30 minutes. Death results from cardiac 
failui nd cation 

Mi IAUGEN. Is that d to an overdose, or is there safety in giving 
that feed to hogs in a limited quantity ? 

Mr. RoMMeL. I ha not found it so 

Mr. STEELE. You would not recommend it as feed for hogs‘ 

Mr. ROMMEL. No, sit 

Che proposition to substitute cottonseed oil made from cotton 
seed meal, which, when fed to hogs, kills then in from 28 to 
80 minutes, which produces a harsh, roughness in the coat of 
the hog, and causes it to stagger, is, to say the least, most 
astonishing 


further comment as to the wholesomeness of cottonseed meal 


seems unnecessary. It is unnecessary to say that if the product 
of cotton seed will kill hogs when fed to them that it is also 
injurious to human beings 


That oleomargarine is not altogether a wholesome food has 
been thoroughly demonstrated. I refer to testimony given by 
Hoard, of Wisconsin, before the Committee on Agri- 
lifty-sixth Congress, second session, pages 585-586: 


eX-GrOy, 


CUILUTLEe, 





e* > + * . * © 

There is no credible evidence to show that oleomargarine is innocu 
ous; no evidence to show that when eaten centinuously in place of 
butter it is not harmful. But there are reports in great abundance to 
the effect that oleomargarine is harmful. 

ir. Edmund Hill, a member of the Somerset County council, England, 
reports that the great bulk of oleomargarine, or “ margarine” as it is 
called there, is eaten in public institutions, convents, schools, ete. At 
the Wells Asylum, with awhich he is connected, the inmates receive 
olecomargarine, In the asylums of ‘Dorset, Wells, and Hants—the ad 
joining counties—butter is furnished, and the death rate at Wells 4s 
380 per cent higher. it the Taunton Hospital there were 11 deaths in 
13 months, Oleomargarine was substituted, and in 9 months the deaths 
rose to 22 

This accords with the experience in France, where its use in hospi 
tals is forbidden. In the United States, in institutions for the blind 


and for girls, it has been noticed that the use 
the vitality of the inmates very perceptibly. 

There is abundant reason for this. The normal heat of the human 
stomach is 98 Butter melts at 92°, 6° below the heat of the stomach 
(passes into pancreatic emulsion and digestion). Nature designed this 
fat in its raw state for food. 

Oleomargarine melts at the varying temperature of 102° to 108°, a 
temperature no healthful stomach ever attains. As a consequence, this 
unnatural foreign fat must be expelled by sheer gastric action and force, 

utter fat is found in the milk of all mammals. It is chemically and 
physically unlike any other fat in existence. It was designed by nature 
for the food and sustenance of infant offsprings, having the most dell 
eate of all digestion. Because of this most evident purpose and pro 
vision of nature, butter forms a healthful and important article of food 
in milk, cream, and In its separated state. 

No matter what paid chemists may say, no counterfeit, even in its 
purest state, is wholesome or healthful. 

But there is another phase of this question. There is 
protection for the public against the most dangerous 
positive unhealthful compounds Into oleomargarine. 

The Journal of the American Chemical Society and the department of 
agriculture of New York abound in proof of the adulteration of oleo 
margarine with parattin, a substance which the strongest acids even are 


of oleomargarine lowered 


absolutely no 
introduction of 


unable to affect. There is no reason on earth why the foulest of germ- 
laden fats should not be used in the making of this compound, when 
once they are deodonized by the aid of chemistry. 

tut with butter it is different. Any contamination or hurtful manip 
eee n is Instantly shown in a loss of flavor. Butter always advertises 
ts condition, 


If the use of oleomargarine at Wells Asylum increased the 
death rate 30 per cent; if France, after experimenting with 
oleomargarine, found it wise to forbid its use in hospitals; if 
its use in our institutions for the blind lowered the vitality of 
the inmates perceptibly, why make it possible for the manufac- 
turers and vendors of oleomargarine to cram it down the throats 
of the unwilling consumers? 

It seems that such evidence from so reliable an authority 
should be conclusive and should leave no doubt in the mind of 
anyone as to the inferiority of oleomargarine to butter and its 
harmfulness as a food product. If there is lingering doubt in 
the minds of some, I refer to the statement of Mr. S. E. Bennett, 
inspector, Bureau of Animal Industry, and others, printed in the 
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hearings before the Committee on Agriculture, Sixty-first Con- 
gress, second session, pages 190, 192, and 198; 


The CHAIRMAN. Dr, Bennett, will you state your full name to the 
reporter? 
Mr. BENNETT. My name ts 8, EF, Bennett; IT am inspeetor in charge of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry work at Chicago 
’ . © + * « ’ 
The CHAIRMAN. T have another letter, written by a man who signs 


himself “A packing-house employee.” It is addressed to the Committee 


on Agriculture, from New York City, and he says 

“I know that if you saw the shop fat from which oleo oil—its chief 
constituent—is made, you would never relish It nor soon care to eat it 
again. About one-third of all the oleo ofl made is extracted from this 
shop fat, which ts gathered promiscuously from the numberle little 


butcher shops throughout the elty or country, 





“'This shop fat-—or, more properly speaking, mixture—is mingled 
with the sawdust, chicken feathers, heads, entrails, bits of old rags, and 
almost everything else imaginable, os it is brought in wagons to the 
rendering establishments controlled and operated by the big packing 
houses. This may be seen most any afternoon as it is brought in toa 
rendering establishment at the foot of East Forty-fifth Street and at the 
foot of West Fortieth Street, tn this city, although there are several 
other places as well; and I suggest that if convenient you take a look 
for yourself sometime, but be careful and don't let them know who you 
are or what you are looking for. 

+ ~ * + x . 

Another great abuse in this business is in the handling of grease 
from dead hogs and cattle and diseased animals (condemned) This 
Vile grease and tallow is not colored or denatured as it should be, but is 
placed in containers or casks and simply marked ‘ inedible,’ a word 
that is easy changed to edible. Some time ago the Government ordered 
that all inedible grease, ete., be colored or denatured to prevent its 
use as food, but the American Packers’ Association lost no time tn 
having the order recalled and simply require now that this stulf be 
marked ‘* inedible,’ 

“Certain firms not connected with the packing houses cart this stuff 
away and refine it or bleach it. This is done by cooking it with bicar 
bonated sod and then straining it. or, rather, filtering it, through 
fuller’s eat after which it is deodorized by forcing air throuch the 
mixture while heated to carry off the odor, and it comes out as white 
as snow,” 

Mr. BeENNevr. 1 will tell you our experience with shop fat. Of course, 
in New York City they have considerably more business in the shop-fat 
line than we have in Chicago. 1 think they have 7,000 shops that they 
collect fat from in New York, while we have comparatively few in 
Chicago. 

* * + - * 

The CHAIRMAN, What*precautions do you take to make sure that the 

things you mark “ inedible" do not finally get In with those that are 


edible? 
Mr. Bennetrr. No more than the precaution of marking it on the end 
the package. We mark it “ inedible,” We mark it “grease” or 
inedible grease,” and some of them use a stenctl; and if the product 
comes from what is termed the “ black gut” in hogs, that makes a dark 
colored grease. 
* . * . ” > ° 


Mr. Bennerr, There is no doubt about it. You can not make a No, 1 
oleo oll from shop fat. I have known cases where they took a shop fat, 
apparently clean and wholesome in every way, and manufactured it into 
a No. 4 oleo oil, If you put shop fat into oleomargarine, you can 
detect {t in the flavor right away. 

* . . 


Mr. Bennerr. Oh, I have known of cases where they 
tured oleo ofl from shop fat, but not from the kind of shop fat that he 
describes there. It was shop fat that came in marked, Iike kidney fat 
and cod fat. We do not permit any of the fat of thal kind to enter into 
an edible product in Chicago, except the fat from the kidneys and the 
cod fat. 


of 


. ’ ° . 


have manufac 


. * . + * * + 
Mr. HAuGEN, Oh, those same things exist now There is nothing to 
hinder that. I will read it to you, and you can see how easily it can 
be done {| Reading :] 
“Dr, De Schwetnitz, of the Agricultural Department, in his visit 


to a factory which was several years ago located in Vhiladelphia, found 
the same condition of affairs. Oleo oll was being made from a pile of 
fat scraps collected from the hotels, restaurants, and butchet 
which pile gave out such an odor that it was sickening, and the 
admitted that it was being made into oleomargarine, 


By this evidence it is shown that oleomargarine inferior 
to butter and injurious to health. Of course no one will con 
tend that oleomargarine, made of compounds that are sure to 
kill hogs, and serap fat picked from the alley, or decompose 
fat from packing houses, is either clean or wholesome, 

Who are back of the cottonseed interests? Mvidently not the 
cotton grower. Mr. Brand, Chief of the Oflice of Markets, be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture, Sixty-fourth Congress, first 
session, page 1433, in response to my question whether he had 
any information as to the owners and operators of the cotton- 
seed industry, testified: 


Mr. Branp. I would say that information is knowledge, We have 
very complete records of the apparent ownership of certain cottonseed 
industries. I suppose Mr. HAvuGEN is looking back of that subject to 
those who were reputed to be interested in the cottonseed industry of 
the South. I do not think they deny a part of that allegation, I 
believe they have a large interest in it. 

Mr. Hauaen. To what extent? 

Mr. Branp. I can not tell you. 
of public record. 

Mr. HauGcen. Well, you have some knowledge of it? 

Mr. Branp. No; we have no knowledge of the exact ownership of that 
industry. A few big corporations, like the Pennsylvania Rallroad and 
the United States Steel Corporation, publish the exact distribution of 
their stock and control, but there are only a few of them, and we have 
no method of forcing that sort of information from the people. 


shops, 
makers 


is 


I do not know whether it 1s a matter 
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© total product of .180,474 pounds for the . 
the law of Sl State The manufacture went oO Tal i ( I 
CHCOUTH EE mul 1 eo «ce lel to violate the law of i 


il rovider or n defense tund for the employment oO i} 4 . 7 





t] the Gevernment had been defrauded throu tif 
colored oleo hein id under tax-paid stamps at one-fou 
1 ‘ pel pound l { ii of at the rate of 10 cent ‘ ’ 


prod tf bv four manufacturers. the enormon WM x ) 


The commissioner reported a production of 138,214,907 | 


ti uneolored and 7.505.141 pound f the artificially eolore ze 


: i 
in 1915, they are doing iirly well nnd do not | 
lag ' 

; 
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On the other hand, the manufacturer of process or renovated 
butter, or one who buys rancid, decomposed, and unwholesome 
butter and through some process sweetens and deodorizes it and 
es it look and taste like creamery butter, he is taxed only 
or one-twelfth the tax imposed on the manufacturer of adul- 
ifed butter, , udulterated butter is taxed 10 cents per 

|, while process or renovated butter, or oleomargarine not 
rtificially colored, is taxed but one-fourth eent per pound. In 
other words, the special tax imposed on the manufacturer of 
lulterated butter, a superior article, is twelve times as great as 
lhe wCinl tux imposed on the manufacturer of process or reno- 

article, and the tax on the superior 


i) 
’ 


Besick 


vated butter, an inferior 


article is forty times as great as that on the inferior article. 
On oleomurgarine artificially colored the present tax is 10 
pound: manufacturer’s tax, S600; whelesale dealer's, 


INO) etail dealer's, S4S 
i is no proposed to reduce the stamp tax to 2 cents per 
Which would make the pound tax on 


the inferior counterfeit only one-fifth of that on the 


pound on oleomargarine, 


SCUULMNE 


‘(| more wholesome article, containing more than 16 per cent 
! Cure 

in it be possible that the thousands of law breakers ind 
ceted in the report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue are 
to b riven that preference over the millions engaged in a 
\ tt | legitimate business, the dairy industry, conducted 

an he able and dignified manner? Is it possible that 
counterfeiting rau and deception 3; to be given preference 
‘ hon \ ( yuu dealing * Are the hundreds of ex 
convict ind ot Sst | time behind the bars to be given a 


Clean bill of health and a certificate of character and thus be 


raged to resume the business? Are those who have, a 
ovding to tl colmmissioner’s report, most persistently and 
| itly violated the law now to be given the right of way in 
pursuing their unceasing, disgraceful method over those con- 
ducting their business in an honorable and dignified manner? 
Is it a wise policy to appropriate $26,000,000 annually, alleged 


to be in the interest and for the benefit of the farmer, and in 
stroke wipe out his most important branch of in- 
lor years Congress has been appropriating large 
oney to encourage the dairy industry in the South 
partment reports progress. The 


mde with a view of 


sums of 
The de 
appropriations have been 
helping the farmer who is farming 
tis depleted farm, so that he might in time realize and ap- 
preciate the value of the cow, so that he might through the dairy 
industry restore his farm to a state of productivity, and so that 
instead of contributing his yvearly earnings to the [Fertilizer 


Trust, he might set them aside for the education and comfort 
of his family, the improvement of his farm, and occasionally 
a dollar for old age. Now, with all the activity of the depart- 


ment, With all the money expended, it is proposed in a single 
stroke to make this of no avail and to deprive those sorely in 

ed of aid and encouragement of this opportunity 1 take it 
that no one will contend that the farmer can feed and milk 
churn and market the butter in competition with an 
article made from cotton-seed oil, lard, and other ingredients, 
such as enter into the production of oleomargarine, all of less 
cost That, of course, is out of question. It does not seem 
necessary to discuss it at this time, as it is of general knowledge 
that oleomargarine can be manufactured and sold at 10 to 15 
eents per pound, while butter, with present wages and price 
of feed, can not be marketed for even twice that amount. ‘To 
eontend that butter can compete with its counterfeit is absurd. 
As to the justice of this legislation one might as well suggest 
taxing counterfeit money. Undoubtedly a piece of copper put 
through certain processes could be made to look like a $20 gold 
piece, and might be passed in instanees, certainly if gilded to 
defraud. If we are to permit the coloring of oleomargarine to 
counterfeit butter by paying a small tax of 2 cents per pound, 
We might as well permit the counterfeiting of money by paying 
a tax of 5 cents on the dollar, or by taxing it in the same ratio. 

The principle would be the same, and if taxed in the same 
proportion the profit and the loss to the victim would be the 
same. There is no difference in the loss sustained by the victim 
who buys 20 pounds of butter for $10 and receives instead 20 
pounds of oleomargarine, worth $4, and the one who exchanges 
n $10 gold piece for a counterfeit worth $4; both have been de- 
frauded of 86. The one exchanging the gold coin for the coun- 
terfeit {s out $6, but the oleomargarine victim is out not only 
SG. the difference in the value of the two products, but, under 
misrepresentation and deception, he serves an unwholesome ar- 


the cow, 





ticle to his family and as a result has a doctor bill to pay. | 
Oleomargarine manufacturers | 
and others, some of whom are sincere in their contentions, have ' 


Why any tax on oleomargarine? 
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| contended that the 10-cent stamp tax is a tax on oleomargarine 


| passed on to the consumer. 


Of course it is not. The 10-cent 
tax is on the counterfeit; the tax on the genuine article is only 
one-fourth cent per pound. The 10-cent tax represents the dif- 
ference in the cost of oleomargarine and butter at the time the 
law was enacted. The 10-cent tax was placed there not alto- 
gether for revenue, but for the purpose of removing the in- 
centive to fraud. Much to the disappointment of those who be- 
lieved in law enforcement amd square dealing, the law has been 
violated, and, according to the commissioner's report, wholesale 
counterfeiting has been practiced. Naturally the matter has 
given the dairy people and consumers much concern. Repre- 
sentatives of the dairy people have honestly endeavored to have 
the law amended by Congress; hearings have been held; repre- 
sentatives from nearly every State have appeared before the 
committee urgently requesting remedial legislation. 

If the 10-cent tax is objectionable, I believe the difficulty can 
be overcome and the wrong corrected either by prohibiting the 
coloring of oleomargarine in any shade of yellow, in semblance 
of butter, or, possibly, by limiting the coloring of it; or it can 
be accomplished by prohibiting the adding or mixing of milk, 
cream, butter, or butter fat with oleomargarine or by limiting 
the mixing, 2s is done in Denmark, which would give the desired 
relief and also overcome the objection made by many who actu- 
ally believe that the stamp tax is a tax on the consumer. The 
two articles would then stand on their own pegs and merit. 
If oleomargarine is equal or superior in merit to butter, why 
mix butter with it? Why reduce its high quality? Why should 
it masquerade under false color? 

In this connection I desire to call your attention to a state- 
ment of James H. Maurer, president of Pennsylvania Federation 
of Labor, to President Samuel Gompers, of the American Fed- 


ration of Labor, why oleomargarine should not be colored: 
The laws of Pennsylvania do not allow manufacturers or dealers 
to color imitation butter. The consumer may, Lowever, color it. But, 


once colored, it shall not be sold again 

or the past six years, or the three last legislative sessions of Penn 
sylvania, I opposed all proposed legislation which aimed to legalize the 
coloring of imitation butter by manufacturers or dealers. My objec- 
tions are not based on any thought that coloring matter is unhealthful 
or that imitation butter is not fit for human consumption. My ob 
jection is solely an economic one, At present imitation butter, in its 
natural state, sells for from 18 to 22 cents a pound in Pennsy!vania, 
While the genuine dairy product costs 36 cents a pound. The purer the 
imitation is the whiter it is. If the manufacturers and dealers in the 
imitation article were permitted to color their product the imitation 
would be complete, so much so that nothing short of an analysis would 
reveal its component parts This is, at least, true of the great majority 
of consumers, : . 

The imitation article, therefore, like any other imitation which closely 
resembles the genuine, comes in direct competition with it Onee we 
allow it to be colored its price will begin to soar dangerously close 
to the real icle, and, as a consequence, the consumer who is now 
buying oleomargarine or butterine for 20 cents a pound will pay the 
dvanced price 

Inclosed tind copy of an advertisement which will verify this con 
tention The River Creamery and Elgin brands, mentioned on adver 
tisement, are colored in imitation of dairy butter and the price is 
10 cents a pound higher than the uncolored. The result of this kind 
of competition would mean ruin to the dairy farmer. The imitation 
being so perfect, deception would be easy and the market for the dairy 
product would weaken. 

One thing sure, the farmer never could hope to compete with the 








manufacturers of the imitation article. As a result many of the 
dairy farmers would be compelled to go out of the dairy business 
and turn their farms to raising something else And just as fast as 


this happened the price of the imitation article will rise until finally 
the great packing companies will have a monopoly, then the consumer 
will pay more for the imitation article than we are now paying for 
the genuine. Besides, the imitation will, most likely, not he as 
pure as it is now, if colored, because the purer the whiter, and the 
consumers know this. When colored, a certain amount of impure, for 
eign matter may be used and can not be detected by sight because of 
the coloring. , : s ; 

On the other hand, if the farmers can not find a profitable market 
for their milk and turn their farms to other products, it means the 
starving of their land As fertilizers cattle are the life of the soil 

Therefore, looking at the question from every angle possible, I can 
see but two reasons why some dealers and manufacturers want a law 
giving them the right to color, in imitation of butter, their product ; one 
is to charge more for their product and the other to give them a mo 
nopoly of the butter market. 

Let oleomargarine and butterine and all other substitutes stand on 
their own feet and sell for what they are and not for what their 
manufacturers can make people believe they are. 

JAMES H. MAURER 

Mr. Maurer, president of Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, 
who has given the subject careful and exhaustive study, clearly 
indicates why the millions of consumers, members of the great 
organization which he represents, should not be deceived or im- 
posed upon by making counterfeiting easy. All these years the 
dairy people have been knocking at the door. Now, instead of 
granting their just demand, it has been proposed to hand them 
a gold brick. To deal a death-dealing blow that will not only 
affect the dairy interests but practically everyone. It has been 


alleged and feared by many that the party in power might take 
this step. Evidently it is not a recent thought, but one that was 
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expected and contemplated, if not agreed to, in advance. I quote 
from the Dallas (Tex.) News: 
{From the Dallas (Tex.) News.] 
DEMOCRATS BACK DOWN, 


Another bill is to be treated by the House majority from the view- 
point of helping out some northern and western Democrats. 

When the Democrats carried the House overwhelmingly at the last 
general election it was expected that the grip which the dairy interests 


. 


have held on Congress ever since they forced through the oleomargarine 
tax bill over the strenuous opposition of the Democrats would be 


broken. 


It was expected with certainty that the House Democrats would 


speedily adopt the pending oleomargarine bill, which has the indorse- | 
ment of the southern agricultural and live-stock interests and masses | 
of the city workingmen, but the supporters of the bill to repeal the | 
oleomargarine tax find they can not muster sufficient votes to force a | 
report on the pending measure. | 
It is said that great pressure has been brought to bear upon some | 
of che northern Democrats who slipped into office on the crest of the | 
last political l wave | 
' 


tida ‘ 
This would indicate that the step was at least expected, if not 
i previous agreement. Are the farmers who voted for you and 
President Wilson to be thus rewarded? Again, it to you, 
my Democratic referred to as “northern Democrats 
who slipped into to save the day. I trust that if the 
pressure referred to is ever brought to bear upon you that you 


is up 
friends, 


ae ” 
OIIce, 


Inay have the courage and wisdom to withstand the pressure | 
and not vote to ruin the most important industry in your dis- | 
triets, and thus eneourage and promote counterfeiting by mak- 
ing it easier for the thousand violators. It seems clear that 
instead of amending the law so as to impede the progress of or | 
to destroy this valuable industry upon whom so many depend 
we should amend it so as to give adequate protection to thi 


worthy and legitimate industry against imposition and fr: 


Alabama Steel, Its Suitability for 
Manufacture. 





| 

| 

Use in Armor | 
' 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 

HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 
OF ALABAMA, 

In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

Friday, March 2, 1917. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave obtained to 
‘xtend my remarks on the above subject I reproduce a stateme: 
made by Prof. Joseph W of Lehigh University, made 


Richards, 


before the Navy Armor Plate Board, in Birmingham, Ala., in 
February, 1917. 
rATEMENT OF JOSEPH W. RICHARDS, A. C., PH. D 
The main questions before the Armor-Plate toard in nside1 , 
Birmingham, Ala., as a location for the Government armor-plate plant 


ollows : 
rus in Birmingham pig 
the specification 


are, I understand, as f 
I. Can the 
open-hearth 





duced in 


armor plate 


iron be re 


limits of 









per cent pho 

Hi. Ce tl large amount of armor-plate scrap be handied by the 
open he h furna 

II. Granted that the phosphorus in high phosphorus pig iron cau 
eadily be eliminated in basic open-hearth furnaces in the production 
of straight carbon steel, is there any complication as far as armor plat: 

concerned cue to the use of armor-plate scrap and in particular du 
to the content of chromium in the scrap? If there is any complication 


what does it add to 
Admiral Fletcher.) 


the cost of the ingot per pound or per ton‘ 


Z. 


(Rear 







Without hesitation this can be answered affirmatively. It is possible 
and practicable to dephosphorize Birmingham pig iron, with its 0.6 
to 1 per cent of phosphorus, to the limit of 0.03 per cent of phosphorus 





allowabie in armor-plate it goes almost without saying that this 
requires experienced melters and competent metallurgical supervision to 
attain it regularly Making armor-plate steel is no proper task to set 


the indifferent metallurgist or the careless melter; but granted th: 


same metallurgical skill as is used in the private armor-plate plants, or 
as is used in Germany in making armor-plate steel from similar pig 
iron, there is no doubt at all that the quality of steel required can 
produced from Birmingham pig iron 


Il. 


| 
| 
The large amount of scrap can be remelted in open-hearth furnaces, | 
but only at the sacrifice of much of the chromium which it contains, | 
which must then be replaced. The atmosphere of the open-hearth | 
furnace is oxidizing in its nature, and scrap containing chromium can 

not be melted in such an atmosphere without loss of chromium. This 


problem, however, is common to all armor-plate plants which remelt 
scrap armor plate in open-hearth furnaces. The ideal manner of 
handling such scrap would undoubtedly be by the electric furnace. 


Assuming au electric furnace properly designed for the purpose, the 
remelting could be accomplished without any.loss of chromium and 
virtually without any change in composition. With electric power 
available at cne-half cent per kilowatt hour, the saving in chromium 
would bring down the total melting cost to a par with melting costs 
in the open-hearth furnace, besides obviating the troublesome slag 
formed in the latter furnace by the oxidation of so much chromium. 


G17 





III. 


If the scrap is melted with or mixed with the pig iron before the latter 

































is dephosphorized, the chromium present is certain oxidize and forma 
viscous slag during the refining of the steel In fact, it may be virtu 
ally: assumed that the chromium in the scrap used will largely pass 
into the slag under such circumstances, increasing the volume, 
making it viscous, and requiring the addition of considerable flux, such 
as fluorspar, to thin it to the desired fluidity. This slag question is 
not a novelty in making armor-plate steel. It has been met and solved 
by all armor-plate makers, The presence of phosphorus and the need 
for its elimination does not materially change tl! r problem. It 
increases the amount of refining to be done, and 1 t! time of a 
heat, and that may be assumed the only com, ised ; 
cost of the liquid steel due to the increased 1 t ill 
not exceed at the outside limit $5 per ton I 1 mend this 
datum be assumed as a perfectly safe figure 

The writer believes that armor-plate-stee! 1 fa 
can be improved by refining the basi 
without addition of scrap in the ma t ig e 
ner chromium would be ¢ bsent during the ili t ; 
and dephosphorizing of the metal and w ld led 
refined steel bath after the slag has been teenmx I 
scrap properly it shoukl simply |! nelted in lat 1 ¥ I 
refining is done, for the scrap does not need refining, and 
preferably be cast directly from such furnaces me ) it s 
yr it may added molten to tl I y i I j 
late steel, or the newly manufactured eta 1 be ae 1 t! ; 
remelted metal in the furnace or in t dle i nr S : 
of chromium during refining of the p iron would le viated and tl 
whole operation simplified, part g restion 

‘ ‘ i N. 

The writ t K 1 tl ti \ 
skill avail e Birmi I listrict i 
enced in making armor-t ‘ ne t eX 
lurgical advice, a plant for i turir t 
yperated on I am | i V rat f 
Cire niment nent i it s 

Respectfull tted 

I rio W. R ‘ I D 
Prof vl [ Lehigh | é a, 

( ttee Lmmericar tut f M fers \ 
Severing Diplomatic Relations With Germany. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. FARR, 

Oo! PENNSYLVANIA 
Ix tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
bi 4, March 3, 1917 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, [a1 receipt of the f iu ( ‘ 
lutions from organizations in*the dist wl I ! 
to represent and desire th the ri pl ed int j 

- w, PA., J ? pl 
Ion. JOHN J] 
} eprest f 
Whereas Pr ore nt 

sion of the rir ! t 

relations t aid 1 1 

follows: mere I 

true alike et pri ‘ 

our people, g I leit t! 

Senate only two weeks ago—seel licat u I t 

liberty and justice and an unmol I ire tl 

peace, not war. God grant that ng I 

them by acts of willful injustices t G ( 

Germany ”; and 
Whereas the Senate of tl l ‘ of i \ 7 

expressed iden in Presi rar of dij t 

relations wi the German y passing t of res ton 

which closes as follows re be it resolved by the Senate 

that the Senate approves the action taken by tl President t 

forth in his address delivered before the joint session of the ¢ ress 

as stated above Therefore be it 

Resolved by representatives of Griffin Post, No. 139, Grand Ar» f 
the Republic; Grifin Camp, No. 8, Sons of Veteran Gobin Camp, No. 
j1, United Spanish War Vetcrans; Sherman Camp, 1, J r Order 
Sons of Veterans; Woman’s Relicf Corps, No. 50; Cirel \ 1°, Ladi« 
of the Grand Army of the Republic; Ladics’ Auviliary of the Sor of 
Veterans; Ladies’ Augiliary of tl United Spanis Wa Veteran 
Daughters of Veterans; and friends, assembled on th the 13th day 
February, 1917, to fittingly celebrate Union Defenders’ Day, in honor of 
Abraham Lincoln’s birthday, That we hereby express c¢ le 1 
President Wilson and the Congress of these United States ! tha 
we renew our allegiance to the flag and to the Repu for which it 
stands; and be it further 

Resolved, That, come what may, we will do a that lies ji 
power to maintain and uphold the principles upon which this R 
was founded, even to the offering of our lives need be: and as 
loyal citizens stood by Gen. George ‘ tton when this I 
was founded, and as they stood by our i I I ! 
days of 1861-1865, and, as they stood I yu 1 President 
McKinley in 1898, so do we stand by and pledge n (30 
ernment in the words of Abraham Lincoln I that 
right makes might, and in that faith let us dare to do our dut S we 
understand it’: Be it further : 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to Con 
gressman, Hon. JoHN R. Farr, to the Senators f1 the State of 
Pennsylvania, that copies be furnished ¢ press of this city and to 
the Secretary of each organization here represent 











| nf nda | n moved by D. O. FREEMAN, Grifin Camp 
, . 7 ateree 
M1 I I WALT! department president Woman’s 
Relies MERI Dm Lacny Roacun, president Daughters of 
| ( » Co Wh past president Oircle N 19, Ladies 
17 f the Republi Mrs. Mary RIBDMILLER, president 
/ " f Vets Commander F. BE. Supvuron, Griffin 
/ ( LA f the Republic.; Commander N. M. Breve! 
( i ‘ Veterans; VY. J. TANDLYY, senior 
ane Camp , of Veterans; EpGar Day for 
‘ N of | f 
’ } S 
ind «os Be I Cl I 
H Home or Fri 
inton, J el 1917 
i i I 
Li jt D, ¢ 
meeting held by uw ety it was on 
in 1 of this great United States of our 
t ] ter? war, we would do al nh our power to 
‘ ' of 1 ther vill milies, and t is 
\ i Supreme Ruler ne » ha this country 
t, and implore the President, with the 
tii pr ipl 
j ime } ‘ llome of Friendl , of Scranton, consisting 
of « ? OOO T ! ‘ i 
M it | l / { 
AMUEL Ror, 4 I 


Volnateer Officers’ Retired List Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M. MoCRACKEN, 
oO! IDAHO, 


IN tne House or Representatives 


tlurday, Mareh 8, 1917 


RiecorD a mM rial the legislature of 1m state has passed, 

ith which I am in hearty sympathy. While there are only 
hours left for this Congress to act 1 pon this important 
bill, LT want to urge upon this body that it could not perform a 
mol putriotie service to the country than to place the office rs of 
thr reat Civil War upon the roll of retired officers and thus 
honor the memory of Tineoln and do justice to the men who 





} 





did so much to preserve the Union in its hour of peril. 
The memo 1 j is follow 
SLATE OF IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

I, W. T. Dougherty, secret f state of the State of Idaho, do hereby 
‘ I tl innexed 1 full, true, and complete transcript of senate 

i ial No. 8, by Curtis and Atherton, to the honorable the Sen- 

d the House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Cor ubled, passed the senate on February 10, 1917, passed tho 
l f represen ive mn February 19, 1917, which was filed in this 

Yi on the 23d day of February, A. D. 1917, and admitted to record. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
grea eal of the State Done at Boise City, the capital of Idaho, this 
23d day of February, A. D. 1917, and of the Independence of the United 
Sta of America the One hundred and ferty-first. 

{| SPAL.] W. T. Dovwenerty, 

Secretary of State. 
Senate joint memorial 8. (By Messrs. Curtis and Atherton.) 
l'o the honorable the Scnate and the House of Representatives of the 

(nited States of America in Congress assembled: 


r memorialist the Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the tate of Idaho, respectfully represent that 





Virg MoORACKEN Mr. Speaker, I offer for insertion in the | 


\ reas there is now pending and upon the calendars of beth the Senate | 
House of Representath bill known as the volunteer officers’ 
ired-list bill; and 
i eas full pay for life was granted to all survivors of the Revolu- 


ary War, the War ef 1812, and the Indlan wars, in accordance 
t rank, that this is a measure of justice and in harmony with 
\ 1 | 





and shouk ) peedily taken up and put upon its passag 
N theref I 
/ ed, I we, } memorialists, earnestly recommend that the 
entioned bill be taken up and voted on at the earliest possible 
he secretary l the State of Idaho is hereby instructed to 
cause a copy of this memorial to be forwarded to each of the Members 
f t! ongressi ‘ from the State of Idaho to the Congress 
of United States 
i is senate 3 nt iB l l th schnate on the 10th day of 





RNEST L. PARKER, 
President of the Senate. 
his senate joint memorial passed the house of representatives on the 
9th day of February, 1917 
B. HARVEY ALLRED, 
Speaker of the House of Represcntatir 
e within senate joint memorial No. 8 originated 
fourteenth session of the Legislature of the 


lt hereby certify U 
n the senate during 1 
State of Idaho, 
Ricn’p BuRKE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
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The Reed Prohibition Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WIiLLI 


I 


AM B. OLIVER, 
ALABAMA, 


In roe Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Salurday, March 8, 1917. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, my attention has been called to 
the fact that some of the press reports sent out from Washing- 
on, giving the vote on what is commonly known as the Reed 

bone-dry * amendment, simply show that I voted “ present.” 


While this is correct, yet in the absence of knowledge of the 
iccompanying facts, as disclosed by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of that date, as to why I voted “ present,” the press reports re- 
ferred to would be misleading. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I therefore desire to give 
the facts as shown by the Recorp and briefly state the reasons 
for my vote on this measure, 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Austin], a Republican 
Member of the House, desired to be present at Knoxville from 
February 27 to 29, during the visit of the Armor Plant Board 
at such place; and it was my wish to be present at Tusca- 
loosa from February 26 to 28, during the visit of the same 
board at this my home tewn. Mr. Austin and I accordingly 
igreed to pair with each other on all votes in the House oecur- 

ing on these dates. During his absence, the Reed amendment 
was presented to the House, and in order to express my atti- 
tude on the bill I voted “no,” withdrawing the vote, as the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shows, for the declared purpose only of 
keeping my pair with Mr. Austin, who was absent, and so I 
then asked to be recorded as voting ‘ present.” This is the 
only method in vogue in the House whereby ove can express 
his views on a pending measure when paired with an absent 
Member and at the same time keep faith with his pair ag 
ment. During my absence the Recorp shows that Mr. Austry, 
on a roll call, voted “no” on a pending bill and withdrew his 


erep. 


vote of “‘no” to be recorded as voting “ present,” for the de- 
clared purpose ef likewise keeping his pair with me. 

It is unnecessary to say to those who know me personally 
or who know my publie and private record that I have been a 
lifelong prohibitionist and have sought both by example and 
utterance, in public and private, to aid always the advance of 
ithe cause of temperance. I have at all times taken an active 
part in behalf of every prohibition measure in my county and 
State, never being content to simply be a silent looker-on and 
well-wisher. 

I regret to find myself differing from some of my good prohi- 
bition friends as to the wisdom, the propriety, and timeliness of 
the Reed amendment. It is my opinion that in States now wet 
this amendment will not prove helpful to the furtherance of tem- 
perance legislation; nor do I feel authorized by my constitu- 
ency, either expressly or impliedly, to materially change the 
laws of my State on this subject recently passed by the friends 
of temperance. There has never been in my State a discussion 
or even a remote suggestion that Congress would be asked to 
pass legislation of this character. 

The author of the amendment is avowedly opposed to prohi- 
bition in any form, absolute or modified. Like others who 
share his views, he saw the rapid progress that prohibition was 
making in every section of our country and how futile all efforts 
had been to stem its progress. The amendment furnished what 
to them seemed a gambler’s chance to probably postpone the 
further spread of prohibition in States now wet, and was prob- 
ably inspired by a further hope that it might cause possible dis- 
sension among the friends of temperance in some States now 
dry. 

The author of the amendment well knew that the past his- 
tory of prohibition legislation disclosed that seldom, if ever, 
had there been a sudden jump from saloons to “ bone-dry ” pro- 
hibition in any State, but that the advance of prohibition had 
been gradual in those States now dry, and made so under the 
direction and guidance of sincere temperance adherents. From 
the saloon to dispensary or to some modified form of prohibi- 
tion have been the usual methods pursued in the different 
States. From this, it was doubtlessly argued by the author of 
the amendment, that if Congress should now make it impossible 
for any State in future to abolish the sale or manufacture of 
liquors without being forced by Federal law to adopt absolute 
“ bone-dry ” prohibition, this would probably delay prohibition 
in States now wet, and might serve to create dissatisfaction in 
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some States now dry, where a limited quantity of liquor, under 
certain legal restrictions, may be ordered for private use. 

In Alabama, my home State, the last legislature was con- 
trolled by the friends of prohibition, and they wrote the present 
laws of that State on this subject. In their judgment it was 
thought best to adopt what may be termed a modified form of 
prohibition. Untii the Reed amendment was offered, it had 
never been even remotely suggested that this Congress would or 
should assume to change or modify the prohibition laws of that 
or any other State, now dry, by writing into the Federal law 
the provisions of the Reed amendment. 

Personally I prefer a “bone-dry” to a “limited-quantity ” 
law; but since my State has recently passed a law on this sub- 
ject, I question the right to substitute my wish for its laws 
without even the semblance of consultation or discussion. I am 
the servant, not the master, of my constituents. 

As to the probable future effect of this “ bone-dry ” amend- 
nent on temperance legislation in States now wet it may be of 
interest to recall that when the bill proposing a modified form 
of prohibition for the District of Columbia was pending in the 
Senate some weeks ago, a similar “ bone-dry ” amendment to the 
District bill was submitted. Prohibition leaders then openly 
charged that such an amendment was offered in the hope that 
should a referendum on the bill be later ordered. by the Senate, 
such a “bone-dry ” amendment, if adopted, would cause the 
defeat of the District bil) by the voters. The prohibitionists 
accordingly rejected such “ bone-dry ” amendment to the Dis- 
trict bill. 

The brewers were active in their support of this amendment 
When it was before the House, and sent many telegrams urging 
its support, and while I fear there may be substajNial founda- 
tion for their evident belief and hope that the adgption of the 
amendment may serve to retard the progress of pgohibition in 
States now wet, yet I trust that my apprehension in this regard 
will prove groundless. 

In conclusion, let me say that the amendment has now been 
written into law, and it is my earnest hope that the people of 
my State will accept it and cooperate to see that it is lived up 
to, both in letter and spirit. If accepted and strictly enforced, 
I recognize fully that it will prove a great blessing wherever so 
tried. The steady trend of the Nation is undeniably toward 
absolute prohibition, and the reasons for thés are not difficult 
of ascertainment because they are found in sound moral and 
economie arguments, which commend themselves to the favor- 
able judgment of people in all sections of our country, namely, 
the uplift of humanity and the safeguarding of the home. 





Failure of the Sixty-fourth Congress to Enaet Water-Power 


Legislation. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLIFTON N. 


OF OREGON, 


McARTHUR, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturday, March 3, 1917. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, in the closing hours of this 
Congress I think it fitting to observe that however well satisfied 
any of us may feel over this or that legislative accomplishment, 
we are obliged to confess that our performance with respect to 
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water power is something for which we can offer no adequate | 


excuse either to the country or to ourselves. While we have 
spent days upon days of time wrangling over trivial matters, 
we have made an absolute failure in one matter that is clearly 
fundamental to the mobilization of our industries, to the func- 
tioning of our overburdened transportation system, to the pro- 
duction of our food supply, and to the defense of our country. 
We have failed to make it possible for capable and honorable 
men to develop our wasting water powers, notwithstanding the 
fact that hundreds of millions of dollars are available for such 
development, but will not, by reason of world-wide reconstruc- 
tion demands, be available in the near future. It has been of 
ho consequence to the majority of us that millions of water 
horsepower are now actively demanded in the promotion of our 
national prosperity. We have been indifferent to the fact that 
great railroad lines are awaiting the passage of legislation that 
would make it possible to use electricity as a motive power 
and thereby increase the efficiency and comfort of the service 
while decreasing its cost and incidentally preventing the present 
enormous consumption of exhaustible fuel. =t has made no 
difference to us that great industries which we need and de- 


OLD 


mand in this world-wide crisis must seek other countries, be- 
cause we would not enact honest and practical water-power 
legislation. We scramble and tumble over each other in our 
zeal to enact legislation in the farmers’ interest, vet in our wis- 
dom we have thought it better to have our farmers either 
produce half a crop or else pay tribute to the great nitrogen 
combine of Chile than to allow our water powers to be de- 
veloped and thereby create home production of nitrogen for 
fertilizer purposes. Truly, it will be surprising if some of the 
water-power obstructionists on the floor of this House do not 
have their names engraved upon a monument erected by the 
grateful people of the Republic of Chile in recognition of their 
zeal in levying tribute on the American farmer for the benefit 
of the Chilean nitrate industry. 

The embargo on water-power development is now about nine 
years old. One Congiess after another has passed out of ex- 
istence without providing a remedy. We have listened to the 
propaganda of self-styled and self-appointed conservators of 
the public interest who assume infallibility and whose watch- 
word is “ holier than thou,” but whose only clear and unmistak- 
able desire is to keep their names and their activities constantly 
before the public. In this urgent need for wise and manful 
action we have been unable to rise above the trivialties of 
those who would tear down that which they have not the ability 
to construct. 

Somehow the two Houses of this Congress managed to ad- 
vance as far as the appointment of a conference committee on 
the navigable stream bill. I will not attempt to determine 
where the blame lies for failure of that conference. The ap- 
palling and the shameful fact is that we have failed—failed in 
a matter in which, as efficient public servants and considerate, 
sensible, and full-grown men, we ought to have been successful. 
The water powers of the country will continue to waste down 
into the sea. Our industrial capital and our creative men will 
continue to go, as they have in the past few years, to other 
countries, where ability and enterprise are appreciated and 
where the creation of something big, broad, purposeful, and 
useful is not considered a reprehensible act. 

I trust that the Sixty-fifth Congress will give its serious 
attention to this water-power question and that it will have 
the ability and courage to settle it properly. 


Prohibition in the District of Columbia. 


. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. HASTINGS, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 1, 1917. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, the most eloquent plea for 
prohibition to-day is a vote in its behalf. That is the most 
effective speech which can be made. <A few days ago I favored 
prohibition in Alaska, and voted recently for the amendment to 
the Post Office appropriation bill prohibiting interstate ship- 
ments into dry States, as well as forbidding the circulation of 
newspapers containing liquor advertisements in dry States or 
Territories. I favor this bill providing prohibition for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia just as it passed the Senate, without dotting 
” or crossing a “t.” I believe that every sincere friend 
of prohibition will vote down all proposed amendments to it. I 
will not attempt to analyze the bill. Everyone knows that if 
this bill is amended and goes back to the Senate, under the 
rules prevailing in the other body, which I am not permitted to 
criticize, indefinite debate can be had on it, resulting in its de- 
feat, now that the session is so near a close. It may be that if 
the parliamentary situation were not as it is amendments would 
be favorably considered; but, in my judgment, a vote to amend 
this bill at the present time is a vote against prohibition, and 
the people of this country will not be deceived. They thor- 
oughly understand it. 

I am not going to make an argument in favor of prohibition. 
It needs no argument in its behalf. That the saloon is a curse 
everyone must admit and no one will deny. It never made any 


boy a better man. It never brightened any home. It never 
caused the reformation of a fallen woman. I assert with 
positiveness that there is no argument in its behalf. 

We have heard the stock arguments to-day that are usually 
made in its defense, and among them: 

First. It is asserted that we derive a great amount of revenue 
from it to run the Government. Permit me to remind you that 
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PARLE I Estimate of cost of the Military Establishment as it would 
ultimately be under the national-defense act after fifth increment has 
been cdded to the f ilar Army and the National Guard 


pay. 
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buildin the ise inan sits down and estimates the cost. He a 
mmikes his pliuns and the structure that later appears is the | commission will inspire all with the feeling that at last we 
outes of his careful thought, As it is with the individual, so | can have some grounds on which to base our hopes and expec- 
it is with a nation We must outline the plans, we must count | tations of an immediate working out of the questions that have 


we gust decide on the foundation and also on the 


perst 


ructure 


building for the future defense of our country it seems to 


me that our foundational trouble is our Army organization, 
Where the trouble lies I can not state. But there are some things 
that are apparent to the most casual observer. What can we as 
a people expect from a system where the General Staff is subject 


to continual change, a new Chief of Staff every four years, a 
War College where there is no permanency? With no fixed 


determination of policy and procedure, how can we hope to work 
oul inilitnry system that is truly adequate? Our foundational 
work must then be to determine upon the course we are to 
pul to work out a plan whereby those in charge shall be 
ceeriain of their tenure in command, and to select men for these 


fully capable of wisely and logically carrying 
will be formulated. 


positions who are 
out the plans that 


But how is this to be brought about? There have been nearly 
as muny solutions offered as there have been minds. Every Army 
officer thir Nhe ows just what should be done. Members of 
the National Guard have come forward with their suggestions. 
Writ of reput lilitary and industrial ecrities, have written 
at le th on t ubject, but it has all seemingly been of no 
wail, Unt il demonstrable, how are we to know whom to 
believe? This is a national question, and means the mobiliza- 
tion of our patriotism, our resources, and the brains of our 
‘ Mii YN 

Tr thy questio of what will best contribute to our country’s 
lefense there are many problems that do not readily lend them- 

lves to solution. There are problems involving the social, eco- 


and political elements of our people. Embracing within 

many perplexing and conflicting elements one can read 
that must 
eircumscribed to 2 certain extent by the work to which they are 
devoting their full time, is able to bring to the solution of these 
probleins the full experience that is needed f 


Homie, 


no body of men, whose views be necessarily 


‘or the saiisfactory 


analysis of the same. For that reason the officers of the Army, 
no mntter how enpable or efficient they may be, would not be 
able to formulate a policy that will properly provide for the 
mobilization of all the elements necessary for the national de 
fense or for the future training of our civilian population. The 


are too grave to listen atone to the opinions of those 


i that things that pertain to the military can 


questions 


whose bias is sue 


be viewed only with partial eves. There are questions, it is 
true, that can be left to the judgment of these fully qualified 
Army officers, such as the strategic and the tactical features and 
the netual training of soldiers; but when it comes to the point ot 

iN who is to be trained and when this training is to be done, 


and the various other suggestions that are now being made, we 
need 2 wider vision, whose pursuits are more varied, and 
whose ] has been given to the 


men ol 


thought and attention needs 


great 


that confront our Nation to-day. 

We'lave been unable at this short session to do much in the 
wity of constructive military legislation. For this reason [ have 
introduced a resolution into the Tlouse in which IT have re- 
quested the President to form a commission to investigate this 
question which is of vital import to us. The question of how | 
we are best to buiid up a system of preparedness which will | 

ve 1 rom tl uifering attendant upon the military ] ram 
of war-ridden urope, and yet at the same time will insw 
our peace, . 

This commission should be appointed by the President and 
should be above reproach on account of partisan politic It 
should be composed of officers from the United States Army, 
men tried and trained in the art of war. There should be also 
representatives of the Organized Militia and Members from 
both Houses of Congress. In addition to this it has seemed 
Wise that there should be a large number of men from the | 
Various walks of life. Men whose whole thought and training ;} 
haus been along the lines of social, industrial, and educational | 
development bat still men whose interests have been wide 
enough to enable them to be valuable factors when it Comes to 
muiking the decisions on such important matters. 

The object of this conunission is to make a thorough and ex- 
haustive investigation into every phase of our military and 
defense problems, and then make a comprehensive report to 





the Commit- 


vell-formu- | 


regula ssion ot Congress in order that 
Military Affairs in both Houses may havi 
lated plans which will be the foundation on which we can later 
erect that structure known as preparedness, | 

| 


the 


tees 


HON 


On 
| 


Such a commission will command the respect and confidence 


il 


will be made up of men whose patriotism is un 


fli, tor 


f 
al 


been agitating the public mind for months. The people will 
give it their support, but we are not entitled to this gupport 
unless the recommendations made are the result of the calm, 
cool, judgment of men who have given it their careful and un- 
remitting study and attention, and whose capabilities, loyalty 
of purpose, and patriotic impulse can not be questioned. 


Study of the Exeise and Prohibitory Laws of the United 
States and Other Countries. 


MATENSION OF I 


or 


JACOB HE. MEEKER, 


OF MISSOURI, 


MMARKS 


» 
A 


1 
4 


LON. 


[N roe House or Rerresenvatrives, 


Saturday, March 8, 1917. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me toe ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I wish to insert the following: 
KANSAS. 

Some 10 years ago I became interested in the study of the 
excise and prohibitory laws of the United States and other 
courtries, Since that time I have endeavored to maintain the 
attitude of a student. During the first two or three years of 


Iny investigations IT accepted on their face value the statements 
as set out by telegram and letter and newspaper articles as to 
the condition things in or prohibition territory. 
After a while I discovered that bitter partisanship displayed on 
either side of the question might and did bias the individuals 


ol licensed 


making their statements. That led me to a determination to 
get at the facts wherever possible. Naturally I turned to the 
State of Ikansas, and I must confess that it has been all but 


impossible to obtain authentic and official data as to the condi- 
tions there; but gradually the lines follow were 
and the information obtained is submitted herewith. 

It has been my purpose to give here the testimony of the ofli- 
cials of Kansas in their own reports. Where newspapers are 
quoted I have given the reports verbatim, with date line, so 
that anyone sufficiently interested to further investigate will 
find this a sufficient guide. 

The one puzzling 
been what 


Lo discovered 


Hore 


question in the preparation of this study has 

Within the last 10 years there has accumu- 
lated such a superabundance of local and State testimony upon 
the subjects herein discussed that it has become merely a matter 


to ont. 


of selecting such testimonials, especially as regards the news- 
papers, as would be likely to have received the widest cirecula- 
tion. 

In the final preparation of this Gata T have been assisted by 
Hon, Paul S. Conwell, of Nansas City, Mo. Mr. Conwell was 
born and reared in the State of Kansas and has ever been in 
intimate touch with the life and activities of that Common- 
wealth. Under his supervision the excerpts from the official 
reports and from the newspapers have been checked and re- 


as Is 


iv be exe t1\ 


checked, to the end that, so far humanly possible, every- 
thing herein quoted m My purpose is to 
set before the people of America the conditions as they are in 
Kansas, in order that hereafter the 1} 
social and otherwise, may have 
hand data at his disposal. 

The data 


correct, 


nest student of condition :, 


the latest and most reliable first- 


is fiS follows: 


INSANITY, 





A SURVEY COVERING FACTS AS REPORTED IN VARIOUS OFFICIAL REPORTS 
Ot THE STATE OF KANSAS, PERTAINING TO TILE STATE INSTITUTIONS 
FOR INSANE WITHIN THE STATE, TOGETHER WITIL OBSERVATIONS AND 
NOTES OF EXPLANATION, 

As an agency through which insanity can be solved and through whi 

it has been reduced prohibition, and particularly the “ Kansas bran 

has been flaunted before the public during the past few years with reck 


less abandon, through the press and by oral declarations both in and out 
of the pulpit. 








Claims have becon advanced without number that “ eminent scientists ” 
have at last concluded that alcohol, after all, is but a deadly poison, 
} no matter ‘n what form used; that it is one of the greatest contributing 
i} cnus to insanity; that “‘ousting the saloon” making territory | 
white’? on a map by ballot or enactment of legislative statute, “ remoy 
ing temptation,”’ tightening up the prohibition machinery followed by 
extensiv persistent, and spectacular raids, deere: s consumption to 

uch an extent that insanity is disappearing with marke rapidity rnd 
Kansas, as usual, is dragged forth as the “living example” to prove 


the claim, 
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Enough has been said and quite enough written in this behalf to ren Kansas had 2,912 inmates in State insane hospit in 1910 «(U.S 
der it expedient that the American public become acquainted with this } Census, Bulletin 119; Insane and Feeble Minded in Institutions), which 
feature of ‘* progress achieved under the divers and sundry attempts | was an increase of 928 over the numl f fun iside 
to not alone sober up but render more sane the population within the | from inmates on county por farms privat nsa! spitals I 
Sunflower State. ported by counties or en Nt: il , n pri ‘ supp ! 

No claim is here made that alcohol, if taken to excess, will not produce | by lodges, and “‘ farmed out by coun which could not provid or 
certain types of insanity, nor will it be argued that “a saloon on every | them but had t are for them be ( ack of room in State inst 
corner will have a tendency to make a community any more sane. | tutions. 

Neither will it be denied that indiscriminate, wholesale consumption of Chere were 3,824 inmate n the insan tir dl as wards of - 
boot-leg whisky, “‘ white m1 ” (a mixture of alcohol, water, and sugar, | the State by yuntir the y poo { fe le 
in common use in Kansas), home-made whisky, or imported whisky of | minded institutions (fifth biennia rt ( ! ) » Pl { 
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a cheap, rotten quality, consumed “straight” or mixed with water, | 41, 88, 121, 139, 165), on June 30, 1914 
hard cider, or the ‘“ juice’’ from a silo will and no doubt do produce Every county in the State except 
extensive drunkenness and in time insanity. It was_the wholesale | Mate during biennium ipra, p - Phes 
manufacture, without let or hindrance, of alcohol and other ardent | Elk, Grant , Gt y. Haskel . 1 W t ‘ i 
spirits which wer onsumed by wholesale that rendered Sweden so | population does not exceed 20,000 and i is 5,2 qua 
drunken that Government intervention was necessary. However, at that time Elk County d 18 int oO 
In an exhaustive treatise on “Alcohol and Society,” by John Koren, Asylum, Grant County had Gray € vy had Gi ( i 
published during 1916, considerable light is thrown on the matter of the Ne ss County } nd Wi a ¢ ve 
relationship between alcohol and insanity from a scientific standpoint. | having no inmat t Sta svlums on June 30, 1914 
Mr. Koren declares th ocial control of alcohol to be one of the most | Diennial 1 p. 62, 101 
important questions fere tl American people, and further declares During the iennium end 0, 1914) 11 n 
that, On both sides of the debate the noisy violence of extremists | ties did not ite to the Topeka St tl tal fe 
distorts arguments and perverts statistics.” Insan rl Blk, Grant, Gra rreelvy, Hask 
His study otf le question was not made to prove a hypothesis t Ness, Scott, nd Wichita Fiftl mia 
to find the truth, and in the course of his busy life of scienti re- oard of control, p. All save Elk were spars¢ ettled 
earch he has been extensively employed by the United States Govern ( untie s, two ef them, Gran and Stanton, having no railroad 
ment in investigatir iquor legislation abroad. At home he gained a | ight very smali towns, averaging than 55 inhabitan i 
distinguished reputation w he was commissioned by the committee However, Elk contributed to the Osawatomie Asylum duri! ! 
of 50 to write its memorable report which marked an epoch in the period, Scott contributed 1, and Stantor nm ted 1 Thus the 
history of the contro! of alcoho! were ight counties failing to contribu 1 berks nmate to the 9 
“Allied to the basi juestion of alcohol as a direct fact in degen arge State hospital ifth biennial reps oard « ontre I O1), 
eracy is that of its position as a caus¢ f insanity,” declares M1 although Ness Cour ! an 10 te the State Hospital f 
Koren (p. 23). ‘The popular picture of its importance in this respect eptics at Parson Supra, p. Lol 
is much overdrawn; and for this exa ‘ration the propagandist temper There were 498 m m the t Hos] ¢ M a 
ance literature is responsibl As a rule, the nervous and ment a supra, p. 159 t the « nty t eside! mitted 
ments of alcoholic origin are clearly distinguishable rhis is true, for | 20W Many of th ! eionged in any one of ¢ ve 
instance, of alcoholic olineuritis, which sometimes associated with numerated the t t 
mental disturbs Alcoholi allucinations and delirium tremens, the sven though he of the vere, there te a ff t ye 
commonest form of insanity caused by drink, are easily recognized. Of | 5/ OF 59 ind 7 l t np rf hw | hed d I 
less certain etiology at rer forms of derangement such ; aleohe the summer of I ‘ ‘ ST ¢ S9 counties tha 
paranoia vithout i 
‘The causative relation of aleohoi to other forms of ‘ ise o ta C105 0 916 
Ss even more obscure 1 gel e. 2 e of alcohol te sjave inSS ‘ S : tl po} ( 
" matically in a nut dissimilar psychoses, such a peka, U l 1 Win toil itor i 
cox, Maniacal, and par: ic conditions of exaltation ; ; : — nti 1 | 
cepted that alc i nt ite I vy ol s : , ; 3 S 
the psychie balan ns pre posed to mental dis Dn aaa f 
help to give it forn rhe whole ise can | put briefl mie E : : “ , 
Che mental dis ~ Irrin n intemperate persons ‘ Sta n 
peel ti haraeter, partl thos vhiech aleoho 3 n ~~ : 5 
nd partly those in whi t e regarded les $ ning - 
n expression of an abnormal p hi nstitution h bees = , . ; 
irly revealed ital disease eT eae aateu 4 . : »p 
During the great part tl ilf the { t aa 5 ; 
I M Ke LS7 Swede permitted pra - ae . —s : : i 
niufta | l £ \ S VV 
ordit t l v l . 
7" ( \ f , i ed ‘ i a 5 { ‘ i ‘ss 
i , - . ‘ te u 
es ] i l el S * 4 ; 
An attempt ) ges of vil le ; S 
ving t 09 1 1911, wher 
» the ) ' i 
a I t l 1 ty. ( ~ 
ni l I t 
} A 
nd | I 1 t oe 
bh \ juli 1 ‘ 
pagandist : ; 
} < tl S I ) M | 
I S iti \ ~ ‘ 
te ¢ ( ] ] 
ut | Pp 
xa s ipports tl t f 
n | ’ 
1 } 
ha on t h ’ 
| ? I \ : =f < \ | 
} 1 Str ‘ T ; 
Ka ‘ 
oO is ] G - 
3 ) in \f OT 91 . ' ; - 
uperir ler \ $ Lea Illin I ! stat 
eech ¥V ( nqué ( 1g ( s r 
Social Union, Ay ) 12 We Capt leliver S cy ¢ $ 
Boston, Septemt 1 her nd nee. a] , 
e managers ¢ pi tior l jual su re 1 i Sta 
husetts. TI } t ted ext ively t Est t ns 1! 
it the Unite St I p a \ I ‘ 3 t I ) 
ity, as ha ! t mad I ta r Lar i | D ~ 
1e astor ntior t W 5 
Tn a speech bef Fifte h Ar Co uti 100 











! isl dd W nder I tl Ww d i < th I mb¢« > Vv rat n 
our State . Ss ! arson, theft, an : wato! pa 
its are but frequi I ( 1 derangem: or | of 1,348 l in 1999 
rmanenf, ut | equent \dulgence n t now has r fy I , 
Its. ° . . You h: { 1 t Kansa LO S¢ I heering ow care . t! I i 
effects of prohibition.” a total « 
Kansas has 105 ties, every one which, with the exception « * Repe 








Haskell, a far wester ounty wit ver one person to the sq 3 rowded. Returns to-day from t Fopeka ar pit 
mile, has contributed at least to the insane hospitals at | show cramped conditions rhere t t 

Topeka and Osawatomi (Pit h Biennial Reports, board of | mates. No additional women patie é 

control, for 1914 and 1916.) Evesy bed is taken, 





was Final 

















Lo et th tuation plans are being worked out to send 25 feeble 
mind ‘ 1 i t of the Topeka Hlospital to Wintield, 
Recent n building was completed at Winfield. This change 
t st io at least temporarily meet the demands for 
i ‘ i patients, 
a State institutions mentioned above are constantly clamoring 
eused appropriations for the purpose of sccuring extensive equip 
demanded by the great increase in population, and that the supet 
in dents of the institutions as well as the members of the board of 
coutrol constant! complain because the legislature and chief exe 
lives Ww not meet their demands is amply proven by a study of the 
last two biennial vorts of the board of control. (Fifth and sixth 
repo or periods ending June 30, 1914, and June 30, 1916, respec 
tively) 

he fifth biennial report contains the following observations of the 

ard of control (pp. 2, 3, 14, 33): 

“The nine State institutions —Topeka State Hospital, Osawatomie 
State Hlospital State Jlospital tor epileptics, State Llome for Feeble 
Minded, School for the Deaf, School for the Blind, State Orphans’ Home, 
Bas dustrial School, and Girls’ Industrial School—-under the man 

ment and control of this board for the eight years, July 1, 1905, to 

ly 1, 1913, are called *‘ the State charitable institutions,’ but some of 
them at educational, some are correctional, some are medical, and 
st i combination of these and what would be termed charitable 
The total appropriations to these nine institutions of Kansas for each 
year do not amount to as much as the annual increase in the cost of 
the charity service of some of the other States 

“The total direct appropriations to these nine institutions made by 
th legislature of 1907 for the fiscal years 1908 and 1900 were 
$1,969,517. The total direct appropriation made by the legislature of 


1909 for the fiscal years 1910 and 1911 were $1,720,250, and on account 
the Oklahoma convicts being returned the State penitentiary was 
unable to furmish coal to all the institutions and the legislature of 1900 
appropriated $186,000 to this board for coal. 

* The avers population of these nine institutions for the fiscal year 
1907 was 3, and for the fiscal year 1918 the average population was 
4,672, an increase of 633, and yet the total direct appropriations mad» 






by the legislature to these institutions for all purposes have decreased 
sing the legislature of 1907. 

"Of the * amounts appropriated by the legislatures of 1907, 
1909, and 1911, $966,427 was for new buildings, special improvements, 
and additional land, for the six fiscal years July 1, 1907, to June 50, 
1{)1 

The legislature of 1911, chapter 44, appropriated $100,000 for the 
purpose ot securing a suitable site of not less than 320 acres nor more 
than 1,000 acres of fertile, productive land, and for the erection and 


equipment of suitabie buildings for a State insane hospital in a county 


west of the ninety-eighth meridian of longitude and within 5 miles of 
the corporate limits of the place (city) selected * * *, 

=e * * The legislature which Gonvened in January, 1915 (ch. 21, 
laws of 19138), reappropriated the unexpended balance of the $100,000 





at the end of the fis« year June 50, 1913, amounting to $25,281.88, for 
the fiseal year 1914, and also appropriated $55,000 for the fiscal year 
1914 and $50,000 for the fiscal year 1915. 


“A contract was let for the erection of a patients’ farm cottage and 
boiler house on July 9, 1913, and 20 patients from the Topeka State 
Hospital and 20 patients from the Osawatomic State Hospital were 


transferred to the patients’ farm cottage at Larned April 6, 1914." 


(Novi rom 1899 to 1905 the Kansas Legislature appropriated 
$606,797.06 “for the support of destitute insane persons refused ad 


mission to the State hospitals for want of room.’’) 
port, board of contral, p. 13.) 


(Fifth biennial re 
Including the appropriation of $5,849.75 
by the legislature of 1915, the amount was raised to $619,452.08, the 
appropriations for 1907, 1909, and 1911 being as follows, respectively 

S$LZS.28, $5,110.26, and $3,546.65. The appropriation made in 1899 was 








the largest, $211,941.90. Commenting on the showing, the board stated: 
The above deerease from many thousands of dollars to a few thousand 
has been due to the opening in October, 1913, of the State Hospital for 
Iipilepties, at Parson and increasing the amount of room at the State 
spitals 
When the board of control took charge the State hospitals were 
full Fhe capacity of the Topeka State Llospital at that time was 1,053, 
wile the capacity of the Topeka State Ilospital to-day is 1,603, an in 
ereased capacity of 550. The capacity has also been increased at the 














Osawatomie State Hospital and at the State Hospital for Epileptics, at 
Parsons, Kan On April 6G, 1914, the new insane hospital at Larned 
was opened and 40 patients were transferred from the Topeka and 
Osawatomie State Hospitals to Larned,.”’) (Fifth biennial report, board 
of control, pp. 13-14.) 

Under the heading “Social needs” the board of control declared 
(5th biennial report, p. 83): 

“The social needs of our State are perhaps as great but no 
than those of any other State in the Union, and from the vi 
of one versed in the general conditions there is always room I 
provement in every department under the control of charitable and 
correctional institutions. We would mention under the head of social 
needs, first, a feasonable mothers’ pension law.” 

Under the title head “Improvements needed,” Dr. T. C. Biddle, 
iperintendent of the Topeka State Hospital, declared (Sth) biennial 
report, board of control, p. 46): 

In directing attention to the needs of the hospital in the order of 
ih urgeney, that of rebuilding the old domestic building demands 

t co ideration * * ° Its capacity has become so overloaded 
by 3 m of the growth of the institution that it is with great diffi 
culty eding of our large population can be executed with any 
degree of efliciency One old-styled rotary oven, with no place for the 
insta tion of another, is rendering the baking required a_ serious 
problem. The kitches overcrowded, and the repairs are dilapidated, 
Over this superheated bakery and kitchen are located the quarters ot 
50 men and women who are employed in the domestic and mechanical 
departments of the hospital. This condition is so intolerable that 
during much of the summer these servants of the State are forced to 
make their beds on the roof or out among the trees on the lawn, It 
will certainly only be necessary to direct the attention of the legisla 
ture to this unseemly condition to assure sufficient appropriation for 
j rebuilding. 

Nothing can be done toward rebuilding the kitchen and bakery 
until a home for the employees is erected; hence the appropriation 
inust be sufficient to provide for both the employees’ home and also the 
rebuilding of the old domestic building and its equipment with new 


ovens and prover cooking applivaces,’ 

(Note. The above suggestions and demands were ignored by the legis 
Inture and no appropriations made for the purposes set forth, Laws of 
Kansas, 1915, chap. 43, p. ot.) 
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Continuing his petition, Dr. Biddle further siated (supra, p. 46): 
“It is exceedingly disappointing that our frequent requests for appro 
priations for nurses’ home ha not been favorably considered. 
. * * Absolutely nothing has been done to improve the accommo 
dation of the nurses and other employees * * Nearly all well 
conducted hospitals for the insane throughout the country are being 
equipped with suitable homes for the nurses, where they can be re 
lieved from the unfavorable environment o mstant life in the wards 
with their patients. 

“It is recognized everywhere that in the interest of humanity and 
efficiency the sleeping rooms of the nurses, at least, should be well 
removed from the wards. * * * Two nurses’ homes for the 120 
nurses in the hospital should be provided. Seventy-five thousand dol- 


lars should be appropriated for building and equipping these homes.” 
(Note. No appropriation was made as above suggested. Supra.) 
“With the growth of the institution,’ continued Dr, Biddle’s report 


(supra, p. 46), “the embarrassment on account of our small farm 
becomes more annoying Of course, this important matter has been 
too long deferred, but certainly longer postponement will not improve 


the chances of enlarging the farm at reasonable prices. Active efforts 
should be made to buy additional land while it is available.” 





(Note. This suggestion was likewise ignored by the 1915 legislature. 
Laws of Kansas, 1915, chap. 43, p. 59.) 5 

Dr. FL A. Carmichael, superintendent of the Osawatomie State Ilos 
pital, incorporated several very positive demands and timely sugges- 
tions in his report to the board ef control for 1914. Among other 
things, he said: 

‘IT have the honor to submit the nineteenth biennial report of the 
Osawatomie State Hospital for the biennium ending June 30, 1914, 
and in doing so I shall probably depart somewhat from the form of 


previous reports of this institution, as it is my conviction that a more 
thorough and painstaking analysis ef the needs of the institution and 
its absolute requirements should be presented to our legislators under 
existing conditions than has been presented in the past. 

“Itis a fact beyond controversy that on no subject pertaining to our 
great Commonwealth is the average legislator less fully informed than 
upon the needs and requirements of our State charitable institutions, 
This knowledge may only be gained at first hand, and should be secured 


by the members of the ways and means committee, and others who are 
instrumental in the distribution of our State appropriations, by per 
sonal visit to and a study of the needs and requirements of each 
Institution. 

“The indiscriminate distribution of appropriations for our various 


charitable institutions without proper knowledge of their true require 
ments, or the acceptance of a budget made up by the auditor of state, 
who is by no means an authority on the needs of institutional improye- 


ment, is an economic waste that reflects upon the energy and business 
acumen of our legislators. 
* J * * « * * 


“In the recommendation for appropriations I shall present later on 
in this report, | would respectfully ask the thorough investigation of 
our legislators, proving their absolute needs to the institution. In re- 
porting upon the various conditions of the institution we shall take the 
matter up under the headings of, first, buildings and grounds: second, 
water and sewage; third, engineering department; fourth, farm; fifth, 
gurdens and orchards; sixth, dairy ; seventh, poultry : eighth, those needs 
pertaining to the clinical phase of institution work. 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 


“Main building: This building was completed in 1866, at an esti 
mated cost of $450,000, Lt was built at a period when the conception 


{ 
ol 


hospital construction for the insane was merely to administer food 
and provide shelter, and institutions for the care of the insane were at 


that time not hospitals but merely asylums. 

‘No adequate provision was made for the treatment of the mental 
cases consigned to State institutions at that period, as the modern 
methods now in vogue were then unknown, 

“No alteration or improvement in the general scheme or arrang®:- 


ment of this building has been made sines its completion, and it stands 
to-day a monument to the misconceptions of the period of 
struction, 

“This 


its con 


building constitutes, as it always has, our reception hospital 


and also contains our convalescent wards. It has absolutely no adapta 
tion to the first use and it is but poorly adapted to the latter. The 
absolute requirements for this building to make it healthful and sani 
tary are quite numerous It should be replumbed throughout in a 
Sunitary manner, as the water waste and damage to the building due 
to defective plumbing are constant sources of expense and annoyance, 
The partitions of at least two rooms on each front ward shouid be re 


moved, providing a fairly commodious assembly room for the patients 
on the ward and providing for better ventilation and sanitation. 

* Metal staircases should replace the present wooden stairs that are 
veritable fire traps. ‘he erection of ample balconies and sun parlors 
would not only modernize this building, but would afford a maximum 
amount of open air and sunshine that is sadly needed by our patients, 
partic ularly those who because of physical infirmities are unable to par- 





ticipate in the usual outdoor exercises. 

“It would also materially relieve the congestion on the wards, as 
the capacity of this as well as all other charitable institutions in twe 
State is always overcrowded, and the room that this would give would 





be a grateful benefaction to all. 


* Shower baths should take the place of our old system of tub bath- 


ing, as this would prove an economy in the consumption of water as 
well as a distinct hygienic improvement over our present system. The 
bathrooms should all be tiled, as they are used for so many purposes, 
such as scalding beds and other uses where large amounts of water are 
flushed over the floors, and under present conditions this water goes 
directly through to the floor below. Many of the floors in the basement 
are sagging and the joists partly rotten. As all of our heating and 
high-pressure steam lines are hung directly from these joists, these 
floot should be replaced by concrete floors, not only as a measure of 


economy, but as a protection against 
of propel 4 
vey the food from the 


lire and to facilitate the placing 
trackage for the heavy food trucks that must be used to con- 
kitchens to the wards. 





‘This improvement would not only materially lessen the danger of 
fire, which under present conditions is 9 constant menace, but would 
add a stability to our floors for the anchorage of our steam lines, and 
also raise the roof of our tunnels, which are at the present time very 
low. 

“Porhaps fully half 6f the piping and steam fitting throughout the 
main tunnels is practically rusted out and unsafe and should be re 
placed in a large measure by new material Fully 35 per cent of our 
heat energy is uselessly dissipated because our heating and high- 
pressure lines in the main tunnels are not insulated. To thoroughly 
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insulate these lines would require from one to two cars of pipe cover- | “Were these mild cases consigne to the county almshouses many 
ing, costing from $5,000 to $8,000. families in fair financial standing, who readi surrenger thelr aged 
“Some of the wards on the main floors are so insanitary as to be ] relatives to insane hospitals, there to become Stat harges, would 
practically unfit for use, yet under present crowded conditions we see | hesitate to ‘put them on the count but would support many of 
no way of avoiding their occupation, as every available, room in the them at home. That would appreciably lessen the burden ef the State 
institution is now crowded with patients, | and would materially aid in the formulation of more accurate st 
“About 385 men are housed over the main kitchen in a miserably | tisties than is possible at the present time. 
ventilated and poorly lighted room that during the summer months is | (And Dr. Carmichael could hay added that this is indeed a sad 
unbearably hot and uncomfortable to a degree that makes restful sleep | commentary on the respect the highly praised Kansan places on those 
at night impossible. who become enfeebled through age, and who are gotten out of the way 
“The roof in many places need repairing, and the steel ceilings in by the most satisfactourv and peed rout llowe i shou 
many of the wards have rusted through because of defective plumbing. | borne in mind that if these niles I l cout 
In many places the wooden cornices of the main building ha rotted | houses, the prohibitionist agitator would ve f ‘ Kansas coun 
through and dropped down because of defects in the spouting Dut ties with no almshouses to prate about, thus rol ¢ them of thet 
the past winter we have been permitted to tile and wainscot the ma chance, which they never overlook to “ point with pride to the 
corridor of the administration building, thereby greatly improving thi fact that prohibttion is emptying “‘our poor farms even though 
portion of the institution. they mistakenly state the amount emptied.) 
“The infirmary building: This building is an architectural abor 
tion and utilitarian misfit and is adapted to no class of institutional | INSTITUTIONAL TEI 
Ww ork Its con truction was poor in the beginning, and the settling ot “The question of institutional help is becoming m unsatisfactory 
the footings has permitted such warping of the floors and walls that leach year, Shin coulii-ihe overcome. br  acktenteent it cnr aes 
it is very sadly in need of a general overhauling. ; schedules. The wage paid in this State is insuflicient to attract the bet 
WATER AND SEWAGE. ter class of employees, who are prone to drift to other States where a 
“* * * QOur reservoir is in a very poor condition. * * * An | more satisfactory wage is paid, Ving a resid who ure indifferent to 
appropriation for the concreting of this reservoir was very strongly | institutional advancement and half-hearted or neglectful of thet 
urged in the biennial report of 1910 and again in 1912, } duties, 





Our outside fire lines have not been improved or altered in years rhe migratory employee, or institution tramp, is another unfortunate 
Many of the pipes are so weakened by erosion that they would not | Condition we are obliged to contend with that may be attributed to a 
stand even a very moderate fire pressure, and in the event of fire the | Combination of insufficient remuneration, long hours of duty, lack of 


efficiency of our tire equipment would be seriously affected by the almo comfortable and home-like surroundings, as well as lack of appreciation 


certainty of bursted pipes. |} of the many trying conditions that daily arise in the performance of 
“Our sewer system consists of a 6-inch pipe line, laid when the | his duty. : ; d 
main building was built (1866). Since that time the population of the ‘The question of a proper wage for employees has been presented so 


institution has probably quadrupled, and six other large buildings have | Many times that it has become somewhat hackneyed. and yet very little 

been connected with this small line, which is entirely inade change in our schedules has been permitted. A most pertinent com 

quate. * * » mentary on this subject was incorporated in the report of the Topeka 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, State Hospital for 1912. 


. on es “The former custom on the part of superintendents to discharge as 
* * * Our two 16 by 386 120-horsepower Bates-Corliss e | many patients as possible before the issuance of each biennial report, in 


have been in constant use for 17 years and are getting quite badly | order to make the best possible showing in the report, gave rise to fre 
worn, * * * QOur i10-horsepower Buffalo forge engine has been | quent legal complications and much added expense in cases where recom 
in service for the past 12 years and is also badly worn, * * * The | mitment was found necessary The State board of control, therefore 
six 25-killowatt Eddy generators, having been run 17 years are badly | jccued an order curtailing the power of superintendents in this respect. 
worn, and should be replaced by a single unit system, as these are | This order, while materially lessening the number of discharges for 
ail belt driven from a jackshaft, and are being operated at a daily | 





| each bie iu as res “l in gre roca nd discrimination in the 
loss. Our line shafting is also badly worn and should be in part dis- | isch ee ees ee ae r ‘of 1s | it se — 
pensed with and in part repInced. * * * Our hot and cold water | om — : eae - , 
lines in the building are all too small and are badly rusted. * * * PINYSICAL IMPROV 
Our system of refrigeration connected with the various kitchens is both : g ' , ' ‘ es : ; 
unsatisfactory and expensive, due largely to improper insulation of our ‘Physical improvements vitally essential to the efficient and economi 


lines and cold-storage boxes. Many ef these boxes have been in use for | ministration of the institution, and earnestly recommended, ‘are as 
15 years or more, were cheaply constructed in the beginning, and the | lellows: 








wood linings are in an advanced state of decay. ‘They are damp, “(a) A new receiving hospital equipped with modern hydrotherapeutic 
moldy, and insanitary, and much food is lost by ‘souring, because the | 2nd electrotherapeutic appliances, where patients may be given the 
temperature can not be kept low enough to preserve it. To preperly | benelit of modern treatment p 
rebuild these refrigerators, with the necessary insulation and concret- | “Many cases become chronic because of our inability to 
ing the inside, would require, of course, some outlay in time and money, | treat them in their acute stages. If prop: treatment could be insti 
but it would be an important feature in future economy, and we hope | tuted early, in many cases the patient might be restored to his or het 
to attain this during the present biennium. family and become an dustrial asset to sectety it we are unable to 
“ » gre si ny me chronl ho les churyzes of 
LABORATORY AND OPERATING ROOMS, a Ber this treatment tm ” om ree on we 4 ; 


* Our laboratory and operating rooms have been partially equipped. “Up to the present time this institution has no such equipment 
Though they are not as yet sufficiently up to date to render satisfactory | wonder existine conditions can really lay but slight claim to the title of 
service, they are, however, much better than the institution has ever 


had before, and we are enabled to handle the less complicated clinical, 





hospital, and has been in the past, and it is to-la merely an asylum 
tor these poor untfortunates 





pathologic, and bacteriologic work. Sufficient instruments have been “The fact that this institution main s a corps of ph a 
idded_ to enable us to do the more common varieties of surgery neces- | not establish its status as a hospital unless the necessary equipment tor 
sary in an institution of this kind. * * *® QOwing to our lack of the exercise of their knowledge and skill o furnished 





hydrotherapeutic equipment we have been unable to direct our treat “ When the fact that the number of inmates of this institution aver 





: ; : ; ; | 
ment along the lines of modern conceptions of therapy, but have been | ages about 1,325, many of whom might be restored to home, friends, 
liged to confine our ministrations mostly to a correction or relief | ind citizenship by early and proper treatment, thereby becoming Indus- 
of the physical ailments of the patients under our care. | trial assets to instead of liabilities of the State. considered. one must 


‘The addition of a proper reception hospital equipped with proper | j., 
































: } . engl impressed with the economi ige to as we is the h ini 
hydrotherapeuti« appliances is one of the crying needs of this institu tarian duty of our State to provide props ind lequate fa i 31 
tion, and one which should by all means be supplied in the very near their treatment along modern lines 
future. | “It is manifestly unjust that patients co ) pa of ti 

OVERCROWDING, State should hav a better or more scient tl tment than .o 
“During the past biennium the capacity of the institution has been | coming from another portion of the State All taxpaye n the Stat 
taxed to its utmost. } are equal, and it is certain that the great State ¢ Kat should 
“Our wards have been overcrowded at all times: the same condi endeavor to give an eq ul chance of recovery to all o t nfortun 
tion existing in every other charitable institution of the State. citizens, no matter in whi part of the State they may have b 
“The building of the Larned Hospital will help in a slight measure, | living. ; 
but will hot materially essen the congestion of this of ol th * Under wild > ut na a to 
Topeka Hospital for several years to come. |} become de t State hos il tl I I 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, } or most ive near this inst aad 
r ; : : lopeka W ’ dern and : 
* Very little bas been accomplished along this line, due pat to | treatmen lopeka I ‘ existing { 
inadequacy: of our equipment and partly to the lack of technical skill | tions we ‘le to ‘ t the a 
of the members of the medical staff. tion of a ro itio his purpose has 
PATIENTS’ LIBRARY. | been ste: ind its 1 t va t 
patients’ library is sadiy in need of renewal. Most of the | that it hardly requires comment 
volumes are so badly worn that they can not be handled or read with “It will be noted that the valua 1 of the grou : 
satisfaction, The selection of the volumes of the original libra wis equipment of the Topel i State Ilospital is more t 1a , tl ito t} 
indifferent, many of them not being of interest or adapted to the Institution, exceeding our valuation a st ! o lars i 
needs of those suffering from mental derangement , capacity i only 200 more i mn is t 
“Vive hundred dollars should be appropriated to replenish our press our rislators with if eed « Llit l 
stock of books and promote other amusements for the patients. | for this pl . Lo} ix ti I es To t 
; ; } proper equipment of its depar I l i it t y ! 
SENILE CASES. things that should be added ft increase i eft I ind tt 
‘Tt seems that the State hospitals receive a far greater portion of mirison of valuation is merely cited in corrol t f tl 
senile cases than is justified. In fact, our State insane institu ns | a sum moder! this insti ! be 
vecome the dumping ground of the various county almshouses The | our coi ature, 
enile dement ia the vast majority of cases is a harmiess dement that “Ch We tfully ask that we be 
could:in neariy all ises be cared for in the home, or, if not there, | hospital S100 000 ‘ 
could be handled in the county almshouses | ing, in tairw ! t 
vale overfilling of our institutions with these senile : is an ide painting, ba nies and } 
injustice both to the State and the patient, and it is unfortunate | repairs a puil nt SHO ( s M 
1h many families make the most of those mental chan incident | (e) for improvements on da ‘ ‘ 
to Oo vee, and of peculiarities in themselves, harmless, though pro ins gy of} ved $S 
ably annoying, for commitment to an insane institution, deeming a | ervoir, 810.000: (2) 
veradi of insanity an ample justification for saddiing the State with | department f hath men ana * “ 
the burden of their responsibilities. | titting and insulati ‘ ir s S700 
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(i) for inmprovements on grounds, including paving driveways, fencing, 
forestry, urbing, and beautifying the grounds, $10,000; (j) for 
patients’ library and amusements, $500; making a total of $196,500.” 
lr. Perry, superintendent of the State Hospital for Epileptics, at 
Parson likewise made known the “crying needs” of that institution 


mn a report which gives much light on the condition of his institution 
at the same time. ‘The report is well punctuated with observations 
showing the terrible condition into which the Epileptic Hospital was 
permitted to degenerate because of lack of sufficient appropriations and 
apparent ignorance and neglect practiced by the powers having the 
authority to grant the relief necessary to keep pace with the astound- 
ing growth of the institution. 

“ During this period (the biennium ending June 30, 1914) there has 
been less construction work than in any other biennium in the history 
of the institution,’ declared Dr. Perry on page 111, Fifth Biennial Re- 
port of the Board of Control. “This was due,” he continues, “to the 


fact that the i: legislature allowed no special appropriation for 
building 
“Waving room for only a limited number of male patients at the be 


ginning 


of the period, the capacity of the male department was soon 


reached and then exceeded. Cottage No. 1 north, in which chronic, 
custodial, and disturbed classes are housed, has been at times quite 


crowded, and constantly has more patients in it than can be cared for 
there to the best advantage. 

Notwithstanding the fact that some of the cottages have been con 
siderably overcrowded, we could not accommodate all who applied for 
admission, and, much to my regret, it has recently become necessary to 
refuse admission to some male patients.”’ 

One of the most astounding, if not one of the most 
missions ever made by the superintendent of any State 
the State follows the above, in the superintendent’s report. In view 
of the many positive statements, declarations, and claims, which have 
assumed the form of “ statistics,’ that all forms of insanity, especially 
epllepsy, have been decreasing appreciably and with startling regu- 
larity since ‘“‘ Kansas has enforced her prohibitory law,” this declara- 
tion by Dr. Perry furnishes food for much speculation. Contrary to 
the repeated claim made by ex-Goy. Stubbs, ex-Gov. Hodges, ex-Attorney 
General Dawson, ex-Attorney General Jackson, Gov. Capper, and others, 


important, ad- 
institution of 


that ‘“‘our State institutions will soon be empty, just as our county 
Jails are,” all due to prohibition, crusading, passing dry resolutions, 
ete., Dr. Perry startling statement should forever end such faking, 


even though indulged in as far away from home as Chicago, Columbus, 
or Boston. On page 111 of the above report Dr. Perry stated: 

“ This is the first time since the opening of the institution that care 
and treatment has been denied any epileptic resident of Kansas who 
has sought State aid. Until the capacity is increased by the addition 
of another cottage in the men’s group, we shall be under the necessity 
of admitting male applicants only as vacancies occur.” 

In commenting on lack of hospital service Dr. Perry 


further stated 


(p. 118): ‘‘ We have been greatly handicapped in our medical work by 
the lack of this hospital ser ice, and have not always been able to give 
the sick the care they shouid have had.’ An appropriation of $50,000 


is asked for a new hospital and equipment (p. 119). 

In speaking of the new admissions during the period (p. 112), Dr. 
erry said: ‘‘ We continue to receive more men than women. ‘The dis- 
proportion between the sexes in the admissions for the period is more 
marked than usual, there haying been 121 males and 56 females.’ The 
fact that the female admissions have been less during that period could 
as well be used in an argument favoring equal suffrage, and much more 
truthfully so, than many of the faked-up arguments presented claiming 
that prohibition has decreased insanity in the State. While the lower 
percentage of epileptics admitted has nothing whatever to do with the 
fact that women now vote in Kansas, it would still be as logical for the 


female agitators throughout the land to claim that as a “ victory ” for 
suffrage, as for the governor and ex-governors, etc., to lay claim to 
every favorable showing, whether it be an increased wheat crop, in 


creased bank deposits or whatnot, as a “ victory’ to a brand of prehibi- 
tion that never has and never will prove a real success. 

As proof of the ‘‘ progressive ’’’ system in effect at Parsons, the fact 
that but one patient was restored improved during the above period 
(pp. 112 and 113), and that a 5-year-old boy who “ suffered from mild 
attacks at irregular intervals, apparently associated with a disordered 
tomach,’”’ speaks in anything but glowing terms of the brand of treat 
ment accorded the unfcrtunate. Speaking of this boy, Dr. Perry said: 
‘When admitted he appeared to be profoundly intoxicated, possibly 
from a patent nostrum which he had been taking.’’ And possibly not. 
Possibly since the “ open saloons’ have been removed from the corners 
of Kansas towns and placed in feed troughs, haystacks, behind the 
potato bin In the cellar or up on a shelf in the kitchen, this 5-year-old 


lad learned when he began to toddle that it was all right for father 
and mother to ‘kiss the jug good morning” after a strenuous evening 
at some law enforcement league meeting, and did likewise. That ‘“ pos- 


such a wide field for speculation, it has no limitation. 
One thing is sure: The home that produced that bright eyed little tot 
of five golden summers was “saving the boy” by loading him up with 
ome kind of boot-leg booze or mail-order rot-gut, if not some “ patent 
medicine’ slipped into daddy's hip pocket when he slid into the drug 
tore down town to take a peep at the baseball score board. 

Another interesting question arises as we read Dr. Perry's report (p. 
112), where it is stated that “36 unimproved’ cases were discharged. 
No doubt to make room for worse cases; but what happened to them? 
Were they returned home, and if so, being unimproved, should they not 
be classed as insane in the State reports? How many of them became 
members of that great and constantly increasing army of criminals that 
ream the plains of Kansas? Of the total admissions (176 in number), 
those ‘“‘under 5 years of age’’ and from that up to 30 years of age 
totaled 103. Just how many were rendered epileptic by consumption 
of “ patent nostrums'"’ is not shown, nor is it shown how many in this 
class were returned “ unimproved" during the blennium (p. 123). Of 
the 176 admissions, 83 were insane as well as being epileptic, 52 less 
than 40 years of age, 13 of them females (p. 123). If returned to so- 
clety in an “unimproved ”’ state, having been discharged from the asy- 
lum, they were free to marry, and probably did. This may throw con- 
iderable light on Mr. Bowman's statement reported in the Topeka State 
Journal (supra), showing why the birth rate among mentally defective 
abnormally high—much higher than the rate among the sane. 

It is, te say the least, a deplorable condition and one which needs 
real selentifie study to solve. 

Dr. Perry demanded (p. 119) that $27,500 be appropriated for a 
building for men; $12,500 be appropriated for a school; $12,500 for a 
dairy barn, “a much needed improvement ”’ ; and $15,000 to develop the 
farmstead in an effort to help cut down the increasing expense owing 
to increased admissions, 


sibly s opens 


is so 
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STATE HOMB FOR FERBLE-MINDED. 

On page 136 of the Fifth Biennial Report Board of Control, 191 
Dr. F. C. Cave, acting superintendent, furnishes some enlightenimen 
as to the “ great decrease” in the number of inmates in that institu- 
tion. “The question of room for properly caring for the increasing 
number of feeble-minded always occupies a prominent place in all our 
reports,” declared Dr. Cave, “and we can make no exception in this 
instance. We are already housing many more children than our ca- 
pacity warrants, and another large building, making room fer 150 or 
more patients, is needed. 

“We frequently are asked how children are classified er grouped,” 
further stated Dr. Cave, on page 137. ‘“ This depends upon age, size, 
appearance, sex, and mental capacity. The Binet-Simon test for de- 
termining mentality has been introduced, and these tests are given to 
every one admitted, the teachers and the first assistant physician con- 
ducting the examination. In our overcrowded condition we can not 
be as exact as we would like about placing a child in its proper group, 
but we aim to give every child the benefit of the best class of asso- 
ciates possible.” 

Under the heading ‘“ Appropriations needed,” appear the following: 


New building for inmates a i ae Be oe iniwie om Se oe 
Kitchen and congregate dining room___...._..____________._ 30,000 
ce: plant and cold-sterage Foem.....—.....<6cnn ee ee 5, 000 
To acquire title to 5 aeres of land_____=__- ath Bess 1,500 
Construct tunnel from central power plant to new buildings_— 5, 000 


Making a total of wun BOG, nue 


LARNED STATE HOSPITAL, 

In his report for the period covered by his superintendency (from 
Feb., 1914), Dr. B. F. Hawk, in rendering an account for his steward- 
ship of this institution, gave a bit of the history covering its construc- 
tion, as follows (p. 163, Fifth Biennial Report, Board of Control) : 

‘‘For a number of years the Topeka and Osawatomie State hospi- 
tals have been crowded. ‘They have continually asked the legislature 
for more room and facilities to handle their people. The legislature 
found it would be necessary either to increase the capacity of t} 
institutions or to build a new hospital in a new location. 

‘““In order to meet the future needs and to provide the State 
the best means of taking care of the unfortunates, the legislature 
cided to choose a new site and build a third institution. 

“The western part of the State felt that, since the other two hos- 
pitals were in the eastern part, the new one should be located in the 
west. To this the legislature agreed * * *. After due considera- 
tion the board decided to build the new institution at Larned, Kans., 
which location was approved by Goy. W. R. Stubbs, as provided by 
law.” 

Forty-cight thousand two hundred dollars 
maintenance, during the years 1916 and 1917. (Supra, 

These reports were widely commented upon by the various news- 
papers throughout the State and did much for the time being to open 
the eyes of the public as to the true conditions of these State insti- 
tutions. However, in the face of the matters and things seriously and 
so clearly set out, reports continued to pour cut of the State that “ our 
insane, feeble-minded and epileptic rates have been decreased under 
prohibition.” 

In speaking for ‘‘ home consumption” alone, on the 
Capper rather shocked the sensibilities of that portion of the national 
population which takes time to read before venturing an opinion by 
sending the following special message to the legislature touching the 
subject matter of the above reports and dealing with the question of 
strict economy : 


ese 


with 


for salaries 


was asked ‘ 
pp. 165, 166.) 


, 


contrary, Gov. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
Topeka, Kans., February 28, 1915. 
To the Members of the Legislature: 

We have a plain duty before us, one we must not shirk, one not to 
be avoided nor evaded. It compels me to direct your attention to a 
matter instantly important and pressingly urgent if, as chosen min- 
isters of the will of the people of Kansas, we are to do our duty as 
public servants and keep faith with those we represent and have sworn 
to serve. 

In Kansas we are facing an absolute necessity for stringent economy. 
In providing for the needs of the various State institutions, it is a 
ease of doing the best we can ata time of world-wide uncertainty and 
depression, a time when prudence and common sense counsel the utmost 


moderation, if not the most painstaking retrenchment. It is a case of 
cutting our garment to fit our cloth. ; ; 
A niggardly policy of dealing with public affairs is not expected 


nor demanded of us. To impair the usefulness of any State institution 
or retard its growth is not economizing. The consequences of such a 
policy would be as deplorable as to overextend our expenditures at a 
time when economy of the strictest sort is enforced on every prudent 
person by the prevailing conditions, and when the burdens‘of taxation 
are sufficiently heavy. It is for us to steer most carefully between 
these extremes, and if we do not we may expect most sharply and most 
justiy to be called to account. We can justify ourselves only here and 
now. 

The appropriation bills, originating in the senate and aiready agreed 
to by the senate or its ways and means committee, I am informed, 
aggregate $7,214,650. This is an increase of $1,521,107.34 over the 
appropriations made by the legislature of 1913 for the same purposes. 
It ts $1,035,070 in excess of the sum called for by corresponding bills 
in the house. The appropriations recommended by the house committee 
are in excess of the estimates made by the auditor of state after careful 
investigation of the needs of the various departments of State govern- 
ment, and, I understand, are based upon a most careful and searching 
analysis of what the ways and means committee of the house are con- 
vinced are amply sufficient. The members of this committee have given 
full consideration to the pressing demands of every institution affected. 
I am fully convinced that the appropriations proposed by the house 
committee should not be increased. 

The appropriations asked for by those intrusted with the conduct of 
these institutions are asked for in good faith. In most cases they could 
be used to advantage. But we must not forget that the assessed valua- 
tion of property in Kansas has decreased by $5,000,000 last year, nor 
that the loss of revenue by the repeal of the inheritance-tax law and 
other measures will amount to several hundred thousand dollars. 

‘Phe chairman of the State tax commission has warned us that unless 
this legislature decreases appropriations by at least a half million dol- 
lars the State tax levy must be increased for the first time in four 
years, The senate appropriations, if passed, will necessitate an increase 
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of the levy by one-half mill, an extraordinary increase. I do not believe 
such an increase is now justifiable, nor that the people of Kansas will 
sanction it, and they can not be accused of niggardliness nor lack of 
liberality in public affairs. 

A comparison of the appropriations made by the State legislature 12 
years ago with the appropriations now proposed by the senate for 1915 
show an increase of 91 per cent. Our State expenditures have nearly 
doubled, with a very slight increase in population. The appropriations 
made by the State legislature during the last six sessions are: 
Oe eee ea) 
1905 
1907 
10 
111 


RO ots eee eet ee a ek ee 


The increase under consideration by the legislature of 1915, and 
already approved by the senate, will bring this session’s appropriation 
up to the astonishing sum of approximately $10,445,000—not only the 
greatest appropriation ever made by any Kansas Legislature, but the 
greatest increase ever made by any legislature in the history of the 
State. 

I do not question the motives of those who now advocate this ab- 
normal increase in appropriations, but the fact remains that some of the 
members who are now urging this increase are the very ones who were 
most deeply concerned two years ago in keeping down appropriations. 
Then they reluctantly appropriated $166,982 for new buildings at State 
educational institutions, while now they are urgently insisting that 
$960,350 be appropriated for the same purpose. And all this in face of 
the fact that our assessed valuation actually decreased $5,000,000 last 
year, that our population has not increased, and that business condi- 
tions, which were then satisfactory, are now much less favorable. 

Our farmers face uncertain and unstable markets, an unusual number 
of laboring men are out of employment, and business conditions are far 
from satisfactory. All individuals are curtailing expenses. The State 
can not afford unnecessarily to increase them. We should not impose 
this additional burden upon the people. 

I urgently ask a reconsideration of the appropriation bills, for the 
elimination of every item calling for an expenditure which can by any 
possibility wait for more propitious times. I have studiously refrained 
from any attempt to encroach upon the functions of the legislative 
branch of our State government, but I can not and will not approve 
expenditures which I believe to be unwise and extravagant at such a 
time as this. I most earnestly appeal to you to lay aside the particular 
benefit of any section of the State or of any institution of the State in 
which you have a special interest. In the light of conditions as they 
are, and not as we would have them, [ urge you to consider solely the 
good of the State as a whole, the vest interests of all the people. 

Respectfully submitted, 








ARTHUR CAPPER, Governor, 

While the demands of the Topeka State Hospital were many, and 
were specifically set out by Dr. Biddle (lifth Biennial Report, Board of 
Control, p. 46), no special appropriation of any kind was made cover- 
ing any of its “ crying needs’ by the 1915 legislature. 
sas, 1915, ch. 43, p. 59.) 

The Osawatomie State Hospital made demands for special appropri- 
ations in the sum of $196,500 (Fifth Biennial Report, Board of Control, 
pp. 84 and 85), aside from stating many matters that needed special 
appropriation, without naming an amount. An allowance was made, 


(Laws of Kan- } 


aside from the regular sum required, as a “ special appropriation,” for | 


$10,000, “general repairs and improvements,” for 1916 and a like 


amount for 1917. The $10,000 allowed for 191% was vetoed by Goy. | 


‘ 


Capper “in the interest of economy" and because “ we should not cast 
this additional burden upon our people.” For insulation of steam pipes 
$5,000 was allowed for 1916, although $7,000 was asked for. The 
“special appropriations’ amounted to $15,000 for 1916 and nothing 
tor 1917. 

Request was made for “ special improvements” at the State Home 
for Feeble-Minded at Winfield, to the end that congestion might be 
relieved, sanitation improved, ete., in the sum of $101,000. It re- 
ceived $25,500. (Laws of Kansas, 1915, ch. 34, p. 50.) The balance of 


the special appropriation so urgently required (Fifth Biennial Report, | 


Board of Control, p. 136) was denied because * we ‘Should not impose 
this additional burden upon the people when the burdens of taxation 
are sufficiently heavy,’ and because “our assessed valuation actually 
decreased $5,000,000 last year” and “ our population has not increased.” 

The State Hospital for Epileptics, at Parsons, demanded, in view of 
pressing demands for more room and «rying needs for improvements 
and betterments, in view of the constant increase in population, the 
sum of $117,500 by way of “ special appropriations,”’ in addition to 
the regular allowances for salaries, repairs, ete. 
port, Boarg of Control, pp. 118-120.) It received an appropriation of 
$50,000 for a fireproof hospital building, completely equipped, to be 
allowed during 1917. Although the superintendent stated that “ this 
is the first time since the opening of this institution that aid has been 
denied any epileptic resident of Kansas,” owing to the overcrowded 
condition, and asked for a reception building for men to cost $27,500, 
that that deplorable condition be relieved, no attention was paid to it. 
The school building, the dairy-barn improvements, and the farmstead 
improvements were likewise swept to one side in the interest of 
economy. 

Other State institutions fared likewise. However, the tax levy was 
increased, as the governor prophesied, much to the delight of the over- 
burdened taxpayers, the majority of whom are either delinquent or pay 
the toll of fad government begrudgingly. 

THE 1916 REPORT ANALYZED. 


Gov. Capper’s famous message demanding that in the interest of 
economy and lack of a desire to further burden the people with more 
taxes was the lightning stroke administered to the State institutions 
of a charitable nature, and the reports of the various superintendents 
of these institutions incorporated in the 1916, or Sixth Biennial Report 
of the Board of Control, was the thunderclap. 

Speaking of ‘ medical service,” Dr. Biddle, superintendent of the 
Topeka State Hospital, said (p. 35): ‘I regret to have to report that it 
has not been possible, from our insufficient salary allowance, to add 
one dollar to the meager pay of any member. I can not understand that 
our State expects her servants to render service for a wage that is so 
considerably less than all other States are paying for less competent 
work, and shall continue to hope that another legislature will be more 
generous in its provision for better salaries. 

“The last legislature, in its wisdom,” continues Dr. Biddle (p. 38), 
“declined all our requests for special appropriations for improvements. 
In our previous biennial report (Fifth Biennial Report Board of Con 
trol) we presented, to the best of our ability, the sorrowful state of 


(Fifth Biennial Re- | 
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dilapidation and unfitness of our general kitchen and domestic build- 
ing, with an urgent request for means to rebuild it. We urged the im 
portance of providing homes for our nurses. We also recommended the 
purchase of additional land in order that the farm might be more sult 
able in acreage to the necessities of the State's largest eleemosynary 
institution.”’ All these requests were denied, in the interests of econ- 
omy, and their repetition at this time magnifies their urgent need. 

As to*the matter of * service,” it is stated on pages 36 and 37 of the 
above report that “ During the biennium the service has become even 
more unstable, incompetent, and undesirable. * * * ‘The service 
must be made more attractive in order that more stable and efficient 
people may be enlisted in the work. * * * Qur trained nurses are 
receiving only about the wage that is paid for domestic service through 
out the country. I fear we will not accomplish much in bettering con 
ditions until there has been liberal increase in our allowance for salaries 
and wages. 

“Again, our sister States are recognizing the necessity and obliga 
tion ef the States to better the social condition of their servants. To 
do so, nurses’ homes are becoming An established feature of all progres 
sive hospitals. These homes not only furnish the employees with a 
degree of home comfort, but it breaks the dreary monotony incident to 
constant association and domicile with the insane. It hardly seems 
consistent that the State should be so active in requiring much of the 
corporations of the State in the way of better secial conditions for their 
servants, yet ignoring her own obligations to her own servants. 

“In conclusion I desire to summarize as follows: The necessity of 
discouraging the itinerant habits of hospital employees is country wide. 
The State's duty in this matter is, first, to provide for better wages; 
secondly, to improve social and home conditions by building suitable 
nurses’ homes; thirdly, to shorten the long hours of service as far as is 
found practicable. 

“ The legislature of 1915 enacted a general civil-service law. While 
the principle involved is undoubtedly correct, yet, because of the con 
ditions described in the foregoing paragraph, it has in no way improved 
the hospital service. It has been*necessary for almost all the vacancies 
to be supplied through the temporary employment clause of the law, 
and the applicants for civil-service examination for nurses and attend 
ants have come almost entirely from persons already employed in the 
hospital. Until employment conditions are made more attractive the 
application of the civil-service law seems to be not worth while, and Is 
a case of love's labor lost.’ ’ (Sixth Biennial Report, Board of Con 
trol, p. 38.) 

Speaking of the results attained through the present ferce, medical 
and otherwise, Dr. Biddle stated, on page 34, that “ the population table 
shows that 336 patients died during the period, of whom 234 were men 
and 102 women—s.5 per cent of the total number of patients under 
treatment. 

“This mortality is 2.5 per cent above the last biennial period, and 
must be accounted for by certain unfavorable conditions, to wit: The 
chronic population of the hospital is growing old, many of whom have 
passed life’s expectancy. Again, there has been no reduction in the 
number of senile dementia cases admitted, which of necessity increases 
our death rate. In addition, the number of cases of paresis admitted 
constantly increases, with its 
ratio, 

‘Outside of these causes, however, the winter of 1915-16 was at 
tended by an unusually high death rate on account of a most unnsu 
ally fatal epidemic of influenza Many of these cases developed 
pneumonic infection, amd with these cases the fatality was high.’ 

Aside from these causes assigned, there can be no doubt but what 
competent assistants, nurses, paid reasonable wages and given reason- 
able accommodations, would increase the efliciency of the medical de- 
partment and have much to €o with at least stamping out epidemics, 
On this important matter the superinrendents of all hospitals have ex- 
pressed themselves many times during the past 10 years Economy, 
however, seems to demand curtailment wherever possible, for political 
uml other reasons, which is a cheap way to play the game with 
human life at stake, to say the least. 

Great stress has: been laid from time to time on the number of 
county poor farms that have few. if any, inmates and though the 
population in almshouses is unusually high during 1916, being 908 
(Sixth Biennial Report, Board of Control, p. 27), as compared with 
735 in 1910 (Census of the United States; Bulletin 120, “ Paupers in 
Almshouses,” p. 18), and 831 on June 30, 1914 (Fifth Biennial Report, 
pv 34), aside from 12,871 persons who received aid during the vear 
1915, equal to one person out of every 130 in the State (Topeka Siate 
Journal, Jan. 10, 1916), the State hospital superintendents seem to 
have a well-founded complaint because of the tendency of various 
counties to “‘ pass the buck ” so far as charges that should and probably 
could as well as not be cared for in the county almshouses While the 
rate of pauperism in Kansas is exceedingly high, the rate should be 
much higher, if what the various superintendents say is true. We 
must assume it is. 

Dr. Biddle, superintendent of the Topeka State Hospital, thus ad- 
dresses the board of control and the governor on the subject (Sixth 
tiennial Report, Board of Control, p. 34) : 

“The problem of State or county care of the insane has been 2 
mooted one. Under our system of State care the greatest fault lies 
in the growing tendency of.the counties to treat the State unfairly, 
by filling the State hospitals with large numbers of indigent defectives 
who should remain in almshouses of the several counties. 

“That this imposition on the bounty of the State has steadily grown 
during recent years is quite apparent to one in position to observe 
its growth. I recognize that the problem is a difficult one. * * * 

“A suggestion to remedy this fault of our commitment procedure 
would be more complete, and thorough inspection of questionable ap- 
plications for admission. 

“{ think the State could well afford to pay for the services of a 
competent alienist to visit these questionable applicants and report 
to the board of control the necessity or otherwise of their commit 
ment,” 

It will be borne in mind that the same complaint was contained in 
the Fifth Biennial Report. Newspaper comment on the subject has 
also been indulged in more or less briefly from time to time. There is 
an abundance of evidence that the system is abused and that the abuse 
should be remedied, yet nothing has ever been done. — 4 

“The problem of more room for patients seems to be ever present, 
declared Dr. Biddle (p. 40). It is probable that in the main, it will be 
the policy to allow? the development of the Larned Ilospital to pro 
vide the required room. There are, however, certain conditions in the 
older hospitals that suggest the advisability of further increase of their 
capacity. It will especially be uecessary to provide more room for 


consequent increase of our mortality 


women, 


amen aew 








if the policy of accepting applications for admission of large num- 
hers of decrepit old ladies is to be continued, it will become very es- 
enti: fiat more suitable provision be made for their proper care. 
\ special building, one story, with attached kitchen and dining 
com, fe these old people would be a most desirable arrangement. 
Wit wh a building they would be able to be outdoors more, their 
' ould be served in a way more suitable to their needs, and they 
d in every way be made more comfortable Our ‘N’ cottage is too 
| to accommodate all the women of the class,” 


Commenting 


again, as he formerly did in the fifth biennial report, on 








the matter of a home for the nurses, which Dr. Biddle deems one of 
t most crying needs of the institution, he further addresses himself: 
\gain I renew our urgent request for nurses’ homes. The need of 
ti important addition to our hospital has been considered in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, and in advocating this improvement I will quote 
the nineteenth biennial report,” which is the fifth biennial repor 
‘ 1} , ! . > * - > , , P ve, ag 
of the board of control Dr. Biddle then quotes extensively from page 
4G of that report, the first line in the second paragraph, on page 46, 
bei ‘It is exceedingly disappointing that our frequent requests for 
ipproprintions for nurses’ homes have not been favorably considered,” 
which is followed by a lengthy petition, setting out conditions, reasons 
fou ck of a better showing in the hospital, causes bearing on the in- 
ability of those in charge to make more headway in accomplishing the 
rcs that are quite necessary in insane-hospital work because of the 
ide of nur hey are able to keep, because of the barbarous 
{ at they are accorded by the lax manner in which the State au 
es cousider the erying needs of the institutions. It was after 
iding, the fifth biennial report that Gov. Capper admitted that the 
re demanded was probably well founded, and no doubt the institu- 
tfons should have the appropriations requested, but rather than “ bur- 
den peopl with more taxes, ‘“‘the burden is now sufficiently 
heavy he urged strict economy and scaled down the hospital appro 
priations to bedrock. Some fine prohibition speeches would have been 
‘ ruined if the State officers during the past 10 years had admitted 
ihe truth about the State penal, charitable, and correctional institu- 
tics but nevertheless the State would have been much better off. 
Again speaking of the matter of the absolute necessity of purchasing 
more land because of the great increase in population at his institu- 
ion, Dr. Biddle stated, on page 41, sixth biennial report, board of con- 
ts (ne recommendation of our last report urging the enlargement 
of the institution farm was supported more generously in the last legis 
lature than any of our other requests. Many members of both branches 
were interested in the proposition of acquiring the Southern tract, con- 
taining SO acres. The land is still available, and the merits of this 
proposed purchase are now even more obvious than they were two 
VeCars : ,. 
‘*s * * We need more land, and need it where it will be available 
for the operation of farming interest of the institution. The hospital 


can not be moved to a location where the land is cheaper, and cheaper 
land far removed from the hospital site would be a very little advantage. 


Che price of the land, a little more or a little less, is not of so much 
mportance as its availability and adaptation to our needs.” 

Chis request, it will be borne in mind, was likewise turned down in 
the 1915 appropriation, in the interest of “ economy,” though Dr. Biddle, 
who has for years been conversant with every detail of the hospital 
vork at the Topeka State Hospital, adds to his 1916 report this very 
logical conclusion: “ There is no doubt in my mind that this proposed 
addition to the State’s holdings here would prove a profitable invest 
ment for the State.” 

THE OSAWATOMIE STATE HOSPITAL, 

In commenting on the lack of appropriations granted by the 1915 
legislature, In view of the pressing demand for it, Dr. F. A. Carmichael, 
uperintendent of the Osawatomie State Hospital, again renewed his 
complaint, and set out many more “ crying necds”’ of the institution in 
the 1916 report. (See sixth biennial report, board of control, p. 78.) 

The general condition of this building (the main building) demands 
that a considerable sum of money be expended upon it within the next 


two years, otherwise portions of it will be in a comparatively ruined 
condition. Attention was called in the last biennial report to the 
dilapidated condition of the roof and cornices. Nothing has been done 
to improve this condition through lack of adequate funds. 

‘Our sewer system is still unsatisfactory. The same urgent necessity 
for an approrpiation for improvement of our sewer system exists as set 
forth in our last biennial report. In April and May of the present 
year, owing to contamination from some source, sewerage or otherwise, 
an cpidemic of typhoid was experienced at the institution, from which 
14 patients and 42 employees suffered. Prophylactic inoculation was 

rried on for the entire institution, patients and employees alike. We 

‘re inclined to consider this epidemic due to the imperfect system of 
cwerage, that has never been improved or altered in any way In the 
last 20 years.” 

No more urgent ne ssity for a sanitary sewer system could have been 
ribed than Dr: Carmichael set forth in the 1915 report. That report 
undoubtedly moved Goy. Capper to remark in his famous special m« 
y ‘A niggardly policy of dealing with pubiic affairs is not expected 





(ite 


nor demanded of us,” but “it Is a case of cutting our garment to fit 
our cloth’; “the members of this committee have given full consider 
ation to the pressing demands of every institution affected”; ‘“ the 
appropriations asked for by those intrusted with the conduct of these 
inst{tutions are asked for in good faith”; “ but we must not forget that 
tha valuation of property in Kansas has decreased by $5,000,000 


t year nd “that our population has not increased.” ‘“* We should 


not Imp« this additional burden upon the people.” 

And ‘ economy cut the demands of the State institutions, spread 
typhoid, ran out of the State's service competent men and women who 
were serving as nurse instituted a system of employing ‘ tramp” 
nur and attendant 


Commenting upon th ‘les paid and the chance to 





r ecure the sery 


Dr. 


ice of competent help Carmichael further declares (p. 82, sixth 
biennial report, board of control): “The question of efficient help for 

re and nursing of patients continues to be the problem most 
diflicuit of solution, and will remain so as long as the present inadequate 
ystem of remuneration continues. 


Initiative and efficiency In the individual possesses a definite mone 


inry value that must be recognized by the employer, and employees 
possessing these attributes must be properly compensated in this as 

other States, Otherwise they leave the service of the State to 
eek employment in other States where the salaries are more in 
keeping with the qualifications and requirements of their particular 
in of work 

This app particularily to skilled labor. We are finding it more 
dliflicu vear by year to secure the proper type of employee, and of 
the that e developed within the State in our own institutions the 
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ee 


leave the service of our at- 


more energetic and capable 
tracted by the higher salaries paid in other States. 
“During the last year we have been unable to keep our quota of 


hospitals, 


employees up to the standard allowed by the legislature, because of 
the unattractiveness of our salaries. 

“The same difficulty is experienced with reference to members of 
the staff and those in other official positions demanding executive 
ability. 

“Efforts made during the past biennium to secure staff members 
competent to maintain the standards established at this hospital de- 
velop the fact that competent men occupying subordinate staff posi- 
tions in other hospitals frequently receive higher salaries than the 
superintendents of our Kansas institutions. 

“Competent men who have acquired special ability in their line of 
work can not be obtained unless a salary schedule corresponding to 
that paid by other States demanding the same character of work is 
adopted. The same is true of matrons and dietitians. I find from a 
very extensive correspondence that competent matrons and dietitians 
in the East receive from two to three times the salary that is fixed 
for those occupying similar positions in this State.” 

The East is not so much interested in ‘“ economy of the Kansas 
brand as it is in securing results. The insane rate in Kansas will 
never be reduced as long as cheap-john “ economy,’ which is penny- 
wise and pound-foolish, is a distinguishing feature in Kansas. 
It is better that a few admissions be made and the errors cor- 
rected now than to wait until the next generation witnesses even a 
greater disgrace by a forced admission that “ Kansas has indeed gone 
crazy clear through.” When the population insists on going crazy, 


filling the State, county, and city hospitals, what can be expected in 


the end from lawmakers and men and women in charge of schools, 
colleges, not to mention State officers? Does the recent trend of 
Kansas legislation reffect the increases so sorrowfully noted in the 
Topeka State Journal article, published herein? The Kansas City 


Journal recently stated that the insane rate in the East is decreasing 
and * fad” government, prohibition, and woman suffrage Is making 
little headway there, while it is the “order of the day” in Kansas, 
Does that mean anything? 


Continuing, Dr. Carmichael declared (p. 87) that ‘“ Coincident with 


the development of a civil-service system, designed to eliminate the 
worthless and unfit, as well as to abolish political patronage and 
preferment, steps toward the proper recognition of merit should be 
taken. The class of cheap employees are found to be careless, in 


different, and incompetent in almost every instance, because they hold 
their positions in contempet in view of the insignificant salary at 
tached, or are incompetent to attain a higher position. 


“T am firmly convinced that in our State hospitals we sustain a 
sufficient loss annually through the incompetency and _ inefficiency, 
lack of interest and cooperation of the underpaid employee to over 
come any seeming economy that the low-salary schedule might imply. 

“A high standard of efficiency may readily be established, but it 
can only be maintained b a proper compensation for service. 
* +* * Industrial corporations have found it necessary to make a 
gradual increase in the salaries of their employees over the past 15 
years. No such increase has been recognized by the State in the 


remuneration of its employees. 

“As a matter of fact, our salary schedules are in many instances so 
out of proportion to the quality of service required and so far below 
that of other States that there is no chance at the present time and 
under present conditions of realizing a marked improvement in the 
service of our public institutions unless a salary schedule more attrac 
tive to the employees is established.” 

It is unknown at this time just what is in the minds of the present 
legislators of Kansas with reference to meeting any of the demands 


set forth by Dr. Carmichael, but unless a complete change is made, 
and the Kansas statesmen who are constantly watchful lest they may 
admit that it actually should cost the State many more hundreds of 
theusands of dollars than at present to care for the unfortunate, the 
same old dilapidated conditions will continue indefinitely. However, 
unless some active constructive work is indulged in quite soon the 
buildings will soon fall to pieces, and the sums necessary to be ex- 


pended will be many times greater than a reasonable sum properly 
expended at this time would be. 

In commenting on the “ liberal’? appropriations made by the 
legislature in line with Gov. Capper’s plea for ‘“‘ economy” lest the 
State be held up to ridicule, Dr. Carmichael declares on page 87: 
“The special appropriation of $15,000 granted by the last legislature 
was entirely inadequate to meet the requirements of this institution. 
* * * The lack of a reception hospital with modern equipment is 
eriously felt, and, still contending that it is the manifest duty of the 
State to provide every known means for the restoration of these 
unfortunates to useful citizenship and reiterating the statement con- 
tained in my last biennial report, that the taxpayer in one section of 
the State is equally entitled to the fullest consideration in this respect 
with the resident of another section, I must again urge the need of 
a modernly equipped hospital, where adequate treatment may be 
afforded. 

“It does not seem possible that our legislature 
this act of justice and mercy to the unfortunates 
has been earnestly urged for the past 10 years. 

‘It should be a matter of far greater pride to the Commonwealth 
of Kansas to point to its adequately equipped educational, charitable, 
and penal institutions than to prate of its financial prosperity or the 
amount in the banks per capita of its residents. 

‘Very few States spend less on their charities than Kansas. This 
may be regarded both as a questionable economy and a doubtful virtue. 
And the failure to provide the necessary equipment for applying every 
known method of treatment is an unpalliated reproach to the State. 

‘General repairs on the main building, long neglected, with installa- 
tion of metal stairways and outside balconies, should by all means be 
provided. The cottage for male nurses, similar to the one now occu- 
pied by female nurses, would greatly contribute to the retention of a 


1915 


can longer refuse 
of the State, as it 


better class of employees and would also give the rooms on the wards 

now occupied by attendants for the acecmmodation of patients. 
“Accommodations for help, so far as room is concerned, are very 

limited, and with the steady growth of the institution provision for 


proper housing of our male employees should be made.” 
Speaking of fire protection, Dr. Carmichael again renews his demand 


that the State legislature awaken to the dire needs of the institution 
in the name of humanity as well as economy, and thus declares again 
the needs on page 88, sixth biennial report, board of control: 

“In our last biennial report the fact was emphasized that « tire 
lines have been laid for approximately 20 years; that they are croded 
to an extent that would make them useless in ease of a Berious fire, 
as they would certainly burst under very moderate pressure In 
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In this connection the observations made by Dr. F. C. Cave, super- 
intendent of the State Home for Feeble-Minded, at Winfield, are quite 
apropos. (See Sixth Biennial Report, Board of Control, pp. 147 et 
seq.) Among other things, Dr. Cave calls attention to the following: 

\ great many crippled children are being sent to us who need 
careful hospital attention; and if they continue to come to us, it is 
only a question of a short time when additional room will be needed 
in this department.” (FP. 147.) 

‘In our last report we mentioned the proximity of the present barn 
and new kitchen, producing flies, objectionable odors, etc. This is un- 
































pleasant and insanitary, and probably during the next biennial period 

terations should be made, the barn converted into a ward building, 
and a new structure placed a half mile distant from the present group 
of buildings.” (BP. 148.) 

‘We have room for additional patients, but I understand efforts are 
being made by the board to send us a good many defectives who are 
now in private homes, as well as to transfer from the hospitals for 
tI insane imbeciles who have no violent insane tendencies. If these 
two measures are carried out, the additional room here will soon be 
taken. In order to place our B building in condition to receive pa 
tient me remodeling must be done and new plumbing installed. 

\long with appropriations asked for in previous years we have 
al included an urgent request for $1,500 to purchase a five-acre 
tract, the remainder of the quarter we now occupy. This has always 
been tabled; but this is a small appropriation, surely it will be 
granted We need the tract to fill out our land. It would eliminate 
nh unsightly old house and outbuildings that now stand on the prop 
erts nd from an esthetic standpoint, if nothing more, should be 
J oa 

is the first tir the term “ esthetic has crept into the official 

reports for year Demands are always “crying needs’? and of ex- 

tren nd urgent me sity. It is refreshing to note the term es- 

thetic improvements” once in a while, even if it does mean the tear- 

down of a lot of old buildings and outhouses next door to a State 
Institution, 

Just to show that his institution is not being given everything it 
needs, however, Dr. Cave ask and endeavors to enforce his demands 
with a strong enough argument that they will be put over for special 
appropriations amounting to $24,500. This institution asked for 
$101,500 from the 1915 legislature (Fifth Biennial Report, Board of 
Control, p. 186) and received $25,500. (Laws of Kansas, 1915, ch. 33, 
p. ti 1 a fairly good average, considering the “ policy-of- 

In sp of the State Home for Feeble-Minded, Dr. 
Cave si } teport, Board of Control, pp. 151-152) : 

y grown to the point where expansion is going to 

I sive, and we are not justified in further enlarging 
th tive population of the State is not decreasing ; 
in fact reported to be increasing faster than the normal 
rate of increase; and it is only a question of a short time when 
another institution of a similar character must be established. 

‘T would ggest that the same policy in selecting a building site 
e observed as wa lone by our board when the hospital at Larned 
\ founded Locate it where climate, water, soil, railroad facilities, 

1 accessibility are features.”’ 

tatement does not sound much like the average ‘‘ away-from- 
! ‘ oast”’ of the average Kansas booster, does it? And it most 
rely de not prove the statements made in a bulletin issued by 
Governor Capper in March, 1915, under the auspices of the Temper 
aD League of the Methodist Church, in which he declared that “ our 
homes are happier id our people stronger in mental fiber and con 
viction,’—all, of course, because Kansas adopted a _ constitutional 
amendment providing for prohibition in 1880. 

As a parting shot, Dr. T. BE. Hinshaw, the first assistant physician 
t the State home for feeble-minded, takes occasion to warn the public 

he great dangers that lurk within the possibilities of permitting the 


ale production of mentally deficient in Kansas, and his remarks 
o strange, in view of what the country has been led to believe 








ig the past decade to be the true conditions within the Sunflower 
State, that I urge especial emphasis to be given them (See p. 152, 
Sixth Biennial Report, Board of Control, 1916) : 

“In view of the constantly increasing number of defectives, the in 
sane, the feeble-minded, and epileptic, it would seem timely to suggest, 
even to urge, that a campaign of publicity be carried forward by the 
medical profession and the laity till the general public is sufficiently 
enilghtened that it will favor the movement to render absolutely, by 
surgical means, the above-mentioned classes incapable of reproducing 
their kind,” 

Instead, and quite unfortunately, any person posing as spokesman 
for the people of Kansas can secure an audience and plenty of publicity 


throughout the Nation in newspapers, through the magazines, and even 

















before great bodies of legislators, by claiming that Kansas is producing 
the most stalwart citizens in the Union, has more of a birth increase 
and less of a death increase, with all the virtues known to mankind 
Iwiched in between those two extremes, because she happens to be 
ing—and “laboring ”’ is the term——under a ramshackle constitu 
tional provision, backed up, patehed up, and wired together by a multi 
} ty of enactments, all presumed and boasted to prohibit the demon 
that slaughters in cold blood in every city, county, and State of the 
Nation where the sale, manufacture, and barter of liquors is permitted. 
Kat h been held up as the “ shining light’’ long enough It its 
now high time that she be revealed as the “ horrible example” that her 
own \ ho suffer no ulterior motive to prompt their declarations, 
lay i to be. If these things these men write are true it is surely 
( r the Nation, and especially the people of Kansas, to stop, look, 
and listen Not that I claim open saloons would remedy these condi 
tic . but in view of oft-repeated declaration that they sap the 
eblood of the con es where located, this showing is at least 
roof that soi is sapping the lifeblood of Kansas, and as 
ve no len iniquit: no legal dens and lawful dives—it 
t to study the ' these conditions. Resolutions and parades 
not solve questi ich as these; neither can silent sentries, white 
or maps that are pure as the falling snow 
Lat Hiospital opened recently, but is already asking for special 
iati for additional equipment in the of $75,700, (Sixth 
Report, Board of Control, p. 198.) 
[ it ting upon the growth of the insane populatic n of the State ° 
L. R. Seller superintendent, stated (p. 197): 
Whether inity is increa g out of proportion to our 
pel tion or that our people are more alert in detecting and sre} 
the insane is a mooted question, But we can not deny the fact that 
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ee number of insane in institutions is increasing much faster ths. the 
ncrease in the population of the State, and the need of more bu.dings 
is imperative.” 

In addition to the large number of insane, feeble-minded, an@ epilep- 
tic inmates of the various hospitals and homes established especially 
for them, the State penitentiary has an asylum for dangerous insane 
(Second Biennial Report, State Board of Corrections, 1916, p. 45). 
There are 42 patients there aside from 10 more classed as “ criminal 
insane,” 

Three hundred girls were cared for in the Industrial School for Girls, 
at Beloit, during the biennium ending June 30, 1916, and two-thirds 
of them were mentally defective. (Report of Miss Franklin R. Wilson, 
superintendent; Second Biennial Report, State Board of Corrections, 
p. 94.) 

In an address before the Kansas Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection (Sixteenth annual session), at Topeka, November 18, 1915, Dr. 
Hl. W. Charles, superintendent of the Industrial School for Boys, at 
Topeka, made the following remarkable observation: ‘‘A survey of the 
boys in my own institution a few years ago revealed the astonishing 
fact that only 16 per cent of the entire number were above a retarda- 


tion of two years, while slightly more than 7 per cent were so far down 
in the scale of mentality that they would never be self-supporting but 


would require permanent segregation. ‘The first step in solving the 
problem of delinquency will be accomplished when our corrective insti- 
tutions to be a dumping ground for the feeble-mended.” 

Speaking of the almost unbelievable increase in the birth rate of the 
mentally deficient, Dr. Charles further stated: “A large and appar- 
ently increasing number of children are born without sufficient intelli- 
gence to know right from wrong, or who, if they appreciate the differ- 
ence, do not have the will power or judgment or courage to do the 
right and shun to wrong. It is from this class that the ranks of the 
criminals are recruited. Every thoughtful study of the criminal classes 
shows the close relationship between criminality and feeble-mindedness. 

‘If there such a thing as the criminal type, it is another name 
for the type of feeble-mindedness—a class long misunderstood and mis- 
treated, and a class whose members easily fall into the ranks of the 
criminal. We have failed to recognize the raw material from which 
criminals are made.” 


cease 


is 


At the same gathering, Roy T. Osborne, judge of the juvenile court 
of Independence, Kans., declared: “In the little more than 10 years 
the juvenile court has been established in Kansas children under 16 


years of age, in this State, have committed practically every crime in 


the calendar, including murder in the first degree. * * * Many 
children charged with delinquency are abnormal. The number of de- 


fective children in our public schools is astounding.” 
Prof. F. W. Blackmar, dean of the Kansas State University, sums up 
the answer to the query, ‘“ What’s the matter with Kansas,” as follows: 


“The stream of weakness, crime, and degeneracy flows steadily on, 
and will continue to do so until we go to the source and stop the 
fountains that feed it.” 

The State Board of Controll, in its Sixth Biennial Report, page 7.says, 
with reference to degeneracy in Kansas: ‘The hundreds of thousands 
of dollars spent by the counties and private charitable agencies are 


spent chiefly in maintaining degenerate families.” 

Speaking further with reference to the great increase of insane, 
feeble-minded, and helpless defectives within Kansas, and in discussing 
their conditions. surroundings, ete., generally, the board further says 
(pp. 5, 6, 7, and 8): 

‘State care for the curable and dangerous insane is the only method 
that conforms to the demands of our present civilization. The only 
cbjection to State care is that it inclines the counties to impose upon 
the State by transferring to the State insane hospitals defectives and 
dependents who are properly only almshouse charges.”’ 

This is an ‘‘explanation"’ for the overcrowded condition at all the 
State institutions, but just an “ explanation,’ nothing more. However, 
as has been said before, if the counties did not impose on the State in 
this manner, and with even more than 908 paupers on county poor 
farms, with the available room at the State institutions all taken up, a 
great deal of the “ statistical information ’’ cooked by up prohibition 
propagandists would be lacking in the campaigns away from home, but 
it would most certainly add a great deal of stability to the State if these 
conditions could only be better known, more deeply realized, and the 
remedy for them, if indeed one can be found, applied as soon as possible, 
even if the tax rate has to be raised 50 mills instead of 5. 

“The State Home for Feeble Minded at Winfield, Kans., is for feeble- 
minded children not over 15 years of age,” further states the board’s 
comment (p. 7.) “If the capacity of the institutions allows the recep- 
tion of pevsons of greater age the State board of control is permitted to 


grant admissions. Statistics show that a feeble-minded woman is three 
time as likely to find a mate as a feeble-minded man, and feeble- 
minded women are ruthlessly pursued by evil-minded men. 

“While feeble-minded women of child-bearing age should be scegre- 


gated in State and county institutions, yet the institutions should be of 
sufficient capacity to receive all feeble-minded, regardless of age or sex. 


Chere should also be a direct legal process for the commitment of 
the feeble-minded. The cost of segregating the feehle-minded in institu- 
tions will be offset by the decrease upon private charitable institutions 


and the decrease in the charity work of the counties. 

“At the beginning of the biennium, July 1, 1914, the capacity of the 
State Home for Feeble-Minded was 450, and there were 498 inmates, an 
overcapacity of 48,’”’ further declared the board on page 8. “At the 
beginning of the second year of the biennium, July 1, 1915, the capacity 
of the institution was 450, and there were 530 inmates, an overcapacity 
of SO. At the end of the biennium, June 30, 1916, the capacity of the 
institution had been increased to 700, and there were 589 inmates, with 
111 vacant beds for both s Sixty-five new inmates were admitted 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and 120 new inmates dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, a total of 185. There were 94 
removals during this biennium, leaving a net increase of 91 inmates,” 
Sixty-two counties sent at least one inmate during the period. Shawnee, 
Leavenworth, and Wyandotte sent 9, 15, and 10, respectively. But the 
inmates were by no means recruited from ‘“ border” or largely popu 
lated centers particularly. Some of them, if not the greater portion, 





Xs, 












came about evenly from that class of population centers and the “ short- 
grass counties” alike. 

One of the most interesting features of the fifth and sixth biennial 
reports of the board of control is a study of the causes for which the 
various patients are adjudged and committed to the asylum. Under the 
Kansas procedure (laws of 1915, ch. 289, p. 302) the legislature at- 
tempted to prohibit marriage or intermarriage of epileptic, imbecile, 
feeble-minded, or insane persons, in an attempt to at least decrease 
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temporarily the number of insane children borne. The admissions to 
the hospitals show the inmates to be of almost all ages, from “ under 
five’ upward, and for almost all known causes 


ALCOHOLIC PSYCHOSES. 


One of the stock arguments advanced in favor of the Kansas brand 
of prohibition is that the rate of alcoholic insanity is constantly de- 
creasing. Some claim it is the lowest in the Union, and others that it 
is merely decreasing ‘‘ because over 500,000 of our school children have 
never seen a saloon,’ 

Under the Kansas law (Session Laws, 1907, chap, 247, p. 387) a 
jury of six persons and the probate judge must pass’ upon the sanity 
of the person charged. It stands to reason that a jury of six persons, 
hearing the evidence of the members of the charged person’s family, his 
family physician, and neighbors, would more clearly understand from 
the evidence thus adduced the habits, ete., of the accused, and the 
physician (one in regular practice and of good standing must be called 
is a juror, and ofttimes there are six physicians on the jury), being 
in attendance, mest surely ithers a better knowledge of the cau ot 
the insanity than any ott person connected with the case, unless it 
be the members of his family. After this procedure is followed, the 
accused, if adjudged insane, is sent to the State hospital or wherever 
there is room—in a private institution if the State asylums are ful 
The commitment papers are prepared in line with the eviden and 
sent to the institution with the patient by the probate judge, with th 
help ef either the family physician or the physiclan attending the trial 
as a juror, and the law requires the jury also to determine the caus¢ 
of insanity, if possible. 

Drunkenness and insanity bear this relationship that can not be 
hidden: Wher patient is an alcoholic or suffering with tremens, the 
fact is so patent it is easily detected. Alcoholism may enter into any 
number of other types, but alcoholic insanity is difficult to mistak 
especially at an insane trial 

There seems to be a tendency in the Kansas insane hospital to diag 
nos ises to suit the pleasure of the statisticians looking fo! eV 
den: that prohibition reduces alcoholic psychoses, as a comparis 
between the charges set forth in commitment papers and those appeal 
ing in the reports indicate. 






































\ccording to the clinical deductions in the Fifth Biennial R rt 
board of control, page 47, ‘‘ 26 cases, or 3.2 per cent, of the 818 cases 
admitted during the biennial period (ending June 30, 1914) were form 
ot leoholic mental disorders The diagnosis of alcoholic p l i 
in th group of cases was based on findings that are general o2 
nized as due to the use of alcohol in its various forms, and " 
the alle 1 causes as reported in the commitment papers. port 
is given in the tables prepared by the superintendent oi Topeka 
Insane Hospital during that period showing the number of ine 
the mmitment mentioned alcohol, as was the case during 
ing biennium, er as was the case of the other hospitals, the 
ind Parsons institution 

Tl rate of alcoholics given for the year 1914 at he Osaw 
flo | (supra, p. 99) was 3.1 per cent, based entirely wW 
au mentiones the commitment pape! Ch ite « I 
heli 1dmitted at Parsi State Hospital for Wpileptics m= 223 I 

shown by table on page 1238, above report ased 0 ! 

t causes, 

While it is popularls { ind aln t universally believed at the 
Ki: rate ot sanity is 3.2, that rate is b l on fl | 
mittanee of the Topeka Hospital alone, and can not be correct, as it 18 
not l on tl! commitment causes However, the Kansa re 
the period « ine June 30, 1914, including the false report n Te 
peka, is 8.57 and not 3.2 per cent. which is much above the 
the various Stat of the Union 

- 

\ impro | syst of arriving at 1 | I i 
fo 1916 was introduced in the Sixth Biennial Report of tl Lo 
Control (pp. 43, 92). On page 43 it is stated The numb p 
tients admitted during the biennial period with alcoholic psych s is 
17. This is 2.1 per cent of all admissions, as compared with 2 pe 
cent in the preceding biennial period. * * * When compared wi 
State hospital reports from other States 2.1 per cent is a surpri 
small proportion of alcoholic insanity.’ It would be surprising 
if that comprised all the al i in the State, or if the 
were correct, 

According to the causes of insanity in th ommitment pa (I 
54) the total number was 27 and not 17, as claimed, thus making th 


° 


percentage 3.8 for the Topeka Hospital. 
In commenting on the rate at Osawatomie (p. 94, above repo 
stated 


During the biennial period 11 cases (10 men and 1 woman), « 
1.9 per cent of the total admissions were placed in this group Al 
hol psychoses). “All had definite history of alcoholic in mp al 
9 were from border counties. * * This low percentage of : 
ho nsanity strikingly proves the effectiveness and some of th I ts 


of State-wide prohibition.’ 
llowever, reference to Table No. 15, page 113 of the al 








shows that the number should be 15, directly charged to alcoholis: nd 
not 10 as Claimed, or as claimed after the proper alterations wet vce 
by the examining physicians who entered the patient, and who i ms 
had a reason for lowering the rat The percentage, then, of tl 


missions in Osawatomie sheuld be 2.6, directly charged with al 
as ause, no matter how many more alcohol may have been partially 
fg cause or tributed to the cause. 

The rate as shown | the table (No. 8) on page 157, covering the 
ulmissions at the State Hospital for Epileptics at Parsons, is 4.8 

Che total rates from these three imstitutions, therefore should be 
10.7 per cent for the biennium closing, June 30, 1916 No doubt it will 
be charged that the “State rate” is the 2.1 per cent claimed vy the 
Topeka State Tlospital, and no doubt the superintendent of the Osawato 












mie State Hospital will be widely quoted as claiming that the rate has 
been reduced—all ause of State-wide prohibition—-but a study of the 
record itself will convinee any fair-minded person that the rate h; 


actually increased 2.13 per cent over the showing admitted in 1914 

It seems strange that anything will be admitted as to true conditions 
in Kansas by efficers in charge of State institutions, but there seem 
to be one Kansas hobby it is hard to explain, and that is the hobby 
to boost, twist, garble, and manufacture figures and evidence to boest 
prohibition. This has been true only during the past few years since 
prohibition has become the great American political expedient 
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the reports should speak the plain, unadulterated truth and be so in 
sistent that reforms be instituted In some particulars and attempt to 
color them in this particular is difficult to determine. The changes 
made in causes between those set out in the commitment papers and 
those named in the ‘“ diagnosis,” after the patient is brought to the 
hospital, are almost invariably confined to cases of alcoholic psychosis 
= = further feature is that they are never increased—always dimin 
ished. 


CRIME. 


OF TIIE STATE OF KANSAS, PERTAINING TO THE STATE IiNSTITt 
FOR CRIMINALS AND DELINQUENTS WITHIN THE STATE, 1 see Pi Ck 
OBSERVATIONS, NEWSPAPER REPORTS BRIEFLY MENTIONING CEI AIN IN 
DITIONS, AND NOTES OF EXPLANATION AND OMME® 


A SURVEY COVERING FACTS AS REPORTED {N VARIOUS OFBICIAL } -ORTS 
i 





Contrary to the general belief, claim can not be justly made that 
since the institution of the law-enforcement propaganda in Kansas in 


1906 strict attempts to make the bra of prohibition that State boast 














of, prohibit, have resulted in a decrease in crime or juvenile delin 
quency. Che matter of juvenile delinquency will te taken up in du 
course, and I wish now to direct attention to th rease of crime 
throughout the State. No claim is here made at should there b 
saloon on every corner, a brewery in every e, ty. or town, that 
crime would ne rily decrease in Kansas. That is the usual answe1 
made by the vrohibitionists when criminal conditions are revealed 
Che claim is invariably made that those interested in stud tt 
sreat increase of poverty, crime, insanity, and 4d use nhecessarily tak 
the position that all these ‘“ curses’ would be cured if the saloon could 





be returned. I repeat that I make no such claim: however, I do mos 
earnestly urge attention to the fact that while Kansas boasts of a 
trict prohibition law-enforcement program, the fact is that liquor 
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ernor, laid claim to Kansas’s greatness, among other things, to the fact 
that prohibition has greatly reduced crime, promoted social welfare, 
and emptied the poor farms, correctional and charitable institutions, etc. 
This speech was afterwards printed and is now being sold by the Kansas 
State Temperance Society. It was printed on the governor's own press, 
however; not by the State plant. 

On March 25, 1915, a bulletin was issued by the Temperance Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which has its national headquarters 
at Topeka, Kans. This bulletin was prepared and signed by Gov. Cap- 
per. As a part of it he included a resolution adopted by the legislature 
(senate concurrent resolution No. 33, approved Feb. 18, 1915, ch. 394, 
p. 500, Laws of Kansas, 1915), in which it was declared: 

“That the State of Kansas is cleaner, better, more advanced in 
mental culture, and stronger in moral fiber and conviction; that her 
homes are happier and more comfortable, her children better educated 
than ever before in her history ; that crime is less prevalent and poverty 
jess general; and that all this is due largely to the fact that the saloon 
such an outlaw that none of her school children have ever seen a 
saloon and are unacquainted with the appearance of a saloon keeper.”’ 

This resolution was adopted at the request of the governor, to be used 
py the anEeenen League in a contest it was then waging in the Legis- 
ature of Utah. 

When Kansas paid off her last State bonds, January 1, 1916, the 
governor again reiterated publicly that prohibition was causing a de- 
crease jn the rate of crime. 

The public has never been advised of just what the actual conditions 
are with reference to crime in Kansas, for the very good reason that 
statements of men of official character are usually taken at their face 
Any disputant of the statements ‘s accused of endeavoring to 
the purpose of prohibition’ or give Kansas a false standing 
because championing the open saloon. No effort has ever been made by 
the majority of the American public to study the State reports of Kansas 
or the Government with reference to the crime situation there, and I 
have taken the trouble to survey it carefully and present it herewith, 
without bias or prejudice, and ask that it be carefully considered in the 
light of the statements above quoted, which are, unfortunately for 
Kansas as well as for temperance, given much undue publicity of such 
a character that they have become established as the truth, so far as 
Kansas is concerned, in this behalf. 

The various sessions of the Kansas Legislature since 1907 (including 


is 


value. 


“adeteat 





1907, 1909, 1911, 1913, and 1915) have made direct appropriations ag- 
gregating $2,733,282.30 for the State penitentiary at Lansing. The 
amounts are as follows: 
For the fiscal years ending June 30, 1908, and June 30, 

1909 (Laws of 1907, ch. 20, p. 36; ch. 21, p. 39; ch. 22, 

Db. G0 ch. 23, o. 407 Gnd cb. O46 ee Oh cece cn $688, 288. 41 
For the fiscal years ending June 30, 1910, and June 380, 

1911 (Laws of 1909, ch. 37, p. 64; ch. 38, p. G7; ch. 39, 

p. 68; and ch. 40, p. 69)__ . ---- 9374, 681. 09 


For the fiscal years ending June 30, 1912, and June 30, 
1913 (Laws of 1911, ch. 13, pp. 31-32; ch. 14, p. 34; 
and ch. 15, p. 35) 

For the fiscal years ending 
1915 (Laws of 1913, ch. 35, pp. 60, 61, 62; ch. 36, p. 64; 
79; ch. 60, p. 80; ch. 61, p. 813 and ch. 62, p. 81)---- 

For the fiscal years ending June 30, 1916, and June 30, 
1917 (Laws of 1915, ch. 57, pp. 76, 77; ch. 59, pp. 78, 
79; ch. 60, p. 80; ch. 61, p. 81, and ch. 62, p. 81 

(Also ch, 68, p. 82; ch. 64, p. 83; ch, 65, pp. 88, 84.) 

The appropriation for 1916-17 did not specify the amount appro 
priated for the “revolving fund” at the State twine plant at the peni 
tentiary. (See ch. 59, pp. 78, 79.) This amount during previous years 
has amounted to about $175,000, and this should be taken into con 
sideration in estimating the appropriations for this period. 

Chapter 62, page 81, Laws of 1915, shows that $14,313.24 of the appro- 
priation for 1915 is a deficit and is represented by.a loan from the Bank 
of Topeka. 

A portion of the appropriation was for $61.97 interest paid on the 
above loan. So far as the record shows back to 1907 at least, this is the 
first time it has been necessary to go to a bank and, borrow enough 
money to run the prison until the legislature convened. 


- 493, 760. 09 


432, 830, 21 


432, 830. 21 


The various sessions of the Kansas Legislature since 1907 (including 
1907, 1909, 1911, 1913, and 1915) have made direct appropriations 


aggregating $1,244,659 for the State Industrial Reformatory at Hutch- 
inson. The amounts are as follows: 


For the fiscal years ending June 30, 1908, and June 30, 1909, 


(Laws of 1907, ch. 14, pp. 25, 26, 27)......-.- ere 
lor the fiscal years ending June 80, 1910, and June 30, 1911 

(Zaws of 2900; Ch: SE, OP. Gey Bel eceiencencccccucecseee. Bets eee 
For the fiscal years ending June 30, 1912, and June 30, 1913 

(Lawe of 1011, ch. 16, pp. 06, BT, BB)... 60. cckewcence 259, 520 


For the fiscal years ending June 30, 1914, and June 30, 1915 
(Laws of 1913, ch. 38, pp. 66, 67, 68; ch. 39, p. 68)___-_ 
For the fiscal years ending June 30, 1916, and June 30, 1917 
(Laws of 1915, ch, 55, p. 73) 


271, 400 


99° 


moo, 


000 


Any unexpected balance that remains over from one biennium to an- 
other is always reappropriated, and the provision is made for securing 
funds by special permit during any blennium, should the appropriation 
fail to meet the demands of the institution. 

The various legislatures of Kansas since 1907 (including 1907, 1909, 
1911, 1913, and 1915) have made direct appropriations aggregating 
$640,950 for the Boys’ Industrial School at Topeka. The amounts are 
as follows: 


For the fiscal years ending June 


30, 1908, and June 30, 1909 


(Lawes of 2007, ch. 15,00; 26, 3D) ncncnnnminwndnaces anne Sane, O00 
For the fiscal years ending June 30, 1910, and June 30, 1911 

Cimeoet BE00; Ch. SE, Di. BF) 6 cewiinasicencdaccakcuneas "Re Oe 
For the fiscal years ending June 30, 1912, and June 30, 1913 

(Laws of 1911, ch. 17, p. 38) i sieeve anthitises AAa 118, 300 
For the fiscal years ending June 30, 1914, and June 30, 1915 

(Laws of 1913, ch. 40, p. G9)- daicccracslclea ton adaneiintaeiiediarin ear mare, 
For the fiscal years ending June 30, 1916, and June 30, 1917 

(ie OF Tee es ey FOE dante bawetn ccna ntouenesee 126, 200 


The various sessions of the Kansas Legislature since 1907 (including 


1907, 1909, 1911, 19138, and 1915) have made direct appropriations 
aggregating $494,000 for the Girls’ Industrial School, at Beloit. The 


amounts are as follows: 

For the fiscal years ending 
(Laws of 1907, ch, 12, p. 

For the fiscal years ending 
(Laws of 1909, ch, 23, p. 


June 30, 1908, and June 30, 1909 
23; ch. 13, p. 24) 
June 30, 1910, and June 30, 1911 
RD acca sai laiceg:teicaaenens anciomi te acini 


$100, 800 
93, 400 
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For the fiscal years ending June 30, 1912, and June 
(Laws of 1911, ch. 18, p. 39) 
For the fiscal years ending June 30, 1914, 
(Laws of 1913, ch. 41, p. 70) -.--- dead sence 
For the fiscal years ending June 30, 1916, and June 
(Laws of 1915, ch. 57, p. 76) 


30, 1913 


== $105, 300 
and June 30, . 


96, 500 
98, 000 


Making a total of 494, 000 


These institutions are known as the penal and industrial institutions 
and are all under the control of the State board of corrections. 

The various amounts directly appropriated during the period men- 
tioned above, aggregate $5,112,882.30. ‘To this, in order to correctly 
arrive at an estimate of the sums directly and indirectly appropriated, 
should be added the approximate amount of the earning of the twine 
plant at Lansing, which was not set out specifically in the acts of 1913 
and 1915. The laws of 1911 (ch. 14, p. 34) names the sum for that 
year as $81,280.09. 

On January 1, 1910, there were 882 prisoners in the Kansas State 
penitentiary, at Lansing, Kans. (U.S. census, 1910, Bulletin 121, Table 
No. 1, p. 36). ‘This included the Federal prisoners. On June 30, 1910, in- 
dependent of Federal prisoners, there were 873 inmates in the same insti- 
tution (Eighteenth Biennial Report, Kansas State Penitentiary, p. 19) ; 
and on June 30, 1912, the number had decreased, independent of Federal 
ee 871. (BHighteenth Biennial Report, Kansas State Peniten- 
iary, p. 19). 

During the year 1911, 286 prisoners left Lansing, 67 by reason of 
expiration of term, 10 escaped, 1 paroled by the President, and 181 
paroled by the governor and board jointly. During the year 1912, 327 
prisoners left Lansing, 69 by reason of expiration of term, 5 escaped, 
1 paroled by the President, and 230 paroled by the governor and hoard 


jointly. (Kighteenth Biennial Report, Kansas State Penitentiary, Table 
No. 8, p. 23). The paroles by State authorities increased 49. 


At the close of the succeeding biennium, June 30, 1914, there were 
793 prisoners confined in this institution, of which 41 were United 
States civil prisoners, leaving the number of Kansas prisoners confined 
352. (First Biennial Report, State Board of Corrections of Kansas, 1914, 
p. 21, Table No.1.) During the period (same report, p. 24) 193 State pris- 
oners were paroled by the governor, 396 State prisoners were paroled 
by the board, 26 escaped, and the sentences of 18 were commuted, 
making a total, less the 18 commuted, of 615 prisoners who were really 
wards of this institution, making the grand total 1.367. The paroles 
for this period exceeded those of the preceding period by 262. 

On June 30, 1916, there were 841 prisoners confined in this institu- 
tion. ‘These were all Kansas convicts, as the Federal prisoners had all 
been removed at that time. (Twentieth Biennial Report, Kansas State 
Penitentiary, Table No. 1, pp. 8 to 11; also Second Biennial Report, 
State Board of Corrections, p. 17.) During the period 822 prisoners 
were discharged, and the total received during the period was 870, 
which exceeded the number received during the preceding biennium— 
265—although 41 Federal prisoners were received during the preceding 
period, which actually meant an increase for the — ending June 30, 
1916, of 306. (First Biennial Report, State Board of Corrections, 


p. 22; Second Biennial Report, State Board of Corrections, p. 17.) 


During the period (ending June 80, 1916) the governor issued 220 
paroles, the board granted 828, there were 21 sentences commuted, 


which meant the prisoners were discharged, and 29 escaped. Thus, 
aside from the prisoners whose sentences were commuted, the popula- 
tion, based on the number of wards out on parole and confined should 
be 1,418. The commuted sentences and paroles for this period were 
569, or a decrease of 20 over the preceding period. (Second Biennial 
Report, State Board of Corrections, p. 17.) 

A study of these figures should convince any fair-minded person that 
any claim made that ‘‘crime is less prevalent’? is unfounded, and 
should also prove that whatever the cause, crime seems to be increasing 
beyond all reason within the State of Kansas. 

A PRISON SURVEY. 

Of the 870 prisoners confined in Lansing June 30, 1910, 12 out of 
105 counties of the State did not have representation. They were 
Clark, Cloud, Gray, Kearny, Lane, Osborne, Scott, Sheridan, Sherraan, 
Smith, Stafford, and Stevens. 

During the biennium ending June 30, 
sent up 1 convict, Cloud sent up 7, Gray sent up 1, Kearny sent up 1, 
Lane sent up 1, Scott sent up 1, Sheridan sent up 1, Sherman sent up 2 
as well as 1 parole violator, Smith sent up 2 as well as 1 paroie viola- 
tor. Stafford sent up 4 as well as 1 parole violator, and ‘Stevens sent 
up 1. 

Phe representation of Sheridan, Smith, and Stevens Counties was 
discharged by »arole or otherwise before the close of the biennium, and 
on June 30, 1912, there were seven counties without a representative in 
this institution. They were Labette, Sheridan, Smith, Stevens, Thomas, 
Trego, and Wichita. (Eighteenth Biennial Report, Kansas State Peni- 
tentiory, June 30, 1912, p. 19, Table No. 1.) : 

“In July, 1911, 65 counties had no prisoners serving sentence. In 
my home county (Graham), in western Kansas, there has never beer 
but one grand jury in its history and that was 25 years ago.’’—(From 
speech delivered by John S, Dawson, while serving as attorney general, 
at banquet of Bapists’ Social Union, Chicago, Apr. 2, 1912.) 

(Nore.—Under the Kansas practice, ‘‘ Offenses may be prosecuted in 
the court having jurisdiction, either by indictment or information.” 
(Sec. 5952, General Statutes of Kansas, 1905.) ‘Information may _ be 
filed during the term time or in vacation in any court haying jurisdic- 
tion of the offense specified therein, by the prosecuting attorney of the 
proper county as informant.’’ (General Statutes 1868, ch. 82, sec. 67, 
as amended by laws of 1887, ch. 178, sec. 1; June 20. Also sec, 5853, 
General Statutes of Kansas, 1905.) : : ; 

Grand juries are not provided for in Kansas as in some other States. 
They are only called upon petition to the district judge, signed by a 
certain number of taxpayers. (Sec. 5860, General Statutes of Kansas, 
1905.) This is a very expensive procedure and grand juries are rarely 
if ever called in any Kansas counties for the reason that the legislature 
made ample provision (see above) for ptosonustons without them. They 
are usually called, if at all, for political purposes. 

Graham County had one convict in the county jail, Jahuary 1, 1910, 
and during that year sent up two more; had two convicts in the peni- 
tentiary June 80, 1910, sent three more during the biennium, and at the 
close, on June 30, 1912, had four confined at Lansing, one having been 
discharged. (United States Census, 1910; Bulletin 121, p. 96, Table 
No. 1; Eighteenth Biennial Report, Kansas State Penitentiary, p. 19.) 
Two years later (First Biennial Report, State Board of Corrections, 
p. 21), it still had four convicts in the State penitentiary. Two were 
received from the district court during the period from June 30, 1912, 


1912, however, Clark County 
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to June 30, 1914, and two discharged by parole or otherwise. It also 
had two boys in the State Industrial School at Topeka at the close of 
the fiscal year, June 30, 1914. (First Biennial Report, State Board of 
Corrections, p. 81.) 

At the close of the biennium, June 30, 1916, Graham County had two 
convicts at Lansing. Two were sent up between June 30, 1914, and 
June 30, 1916, one was discharged by commutation and three were pa- 
roled by the board. There were four at the beginning of the biennlum, 
leaving a net of two at the close. (Second Biennial Report, State Board 
of Corrections, pp. 14, 15.) Graham County also contributed three con- 
victs to the State Industrial Reformatory between June 30, 1915, and 
June 30, 1916. (Second Biennial Report, supra, p. 64.) And sent two 
inmates (juvenile convicts) to the Industrial School for Boys at To 
peka, in the same period of time. (Second Biennial Report, State Board 
of Corrections, p. 82.) 

Just what the 65 counties were that “had no prisoners serving sen 
tence’? in July, 1911, Mr. Dawson failed to state, but a study of the 
foregoing would indicate that his enthusiasm either got the better of 
him or he was grossly misinformed before delivering the speech in ques 
tion. 

Of the 752 prisoners confined in Lansing June 30, 1914, 23 out of 
the 105 ccunties of the State did not have representation. They were: 
Chase, Cheyenne, Decatur, Edwards, Gove, Grant, Gray, Greeley, Green- 
wood, Haskell, Hodgeman, Lane, Morton, Ness, Norton, Rawlins, Rooks, 
Scott, Seward, Sheridan, Stevens, Thomas, and Wichita. Of these, 15 
(Chase, Cheyenne, Decatur, Grant, Greeley, Haskell, Hodgeman, Lane, 
Morton, Norton, Rawlins, Sheridan, Stevens, Thomas, and Wichita) did 


not send a convict up during the biennium. In addition, Clay, Co- 
manche Logan, Nemaha, Waubaunsee, and Wallace did not send a 


prisoner up during the biennium. Of the 830 prisoners discharged, 24 
closed the representation of the following counties: Chase (1), Ed 
wards (4), Gove (2), Greenwood (3), Lane (1), Ness (2), Rooks (3), 
Scott (2), and Seward (5). Twenty-one counties did not have a prisoner 
discharged during the biennium. Of that number, 12 counties—Chey- 
enne, Decatur, Grant, Greeley, Haskell, Hodgeman, Morton, Norton, 
Rawlins, Sheridan, Stevens, and Wichita—had no prisoners in the insti- 
tution, which means that all but 9 counties of the State, or 96 out of 
the 105, had at least 1 convict paroled during the biennium or his term 





expired. (First Biennial Report State Board of Corrections, p. 21, 
Table No, 1.) . 
Of the 841 prisoners confined in Lansing June 30, 1916, 18 out of 


the 105 counties of the State did not have representation. They were: 
I } 


Decatur, Gove, Grant, Gray, Greeley, Haskell, Hodgeman, Kingman, 
Labette, Meade, Morris, Norton, Ottawa, Rawlins, Seward, Sheridan, 


Stevens, and Wichita. (Second Biennial Report State Board of Cor 
rections, 1916, pp. 14, 15, 16, 17.) 


Of these counties, Sheridan and Stevens have had no prisoners in 
Lansing during the biennium closing June 30, 1910, June 30, 1912, June 


30, 1914, or June 30, 1916: Gray County had none at the close of the 
biennium June 30, 1910, or June 30, 1914; Labette had none at the 
close of the biennium June 80, 1912; and Wichita County had none at 
the close of the biennium June 30, 1912, or June 30, 1914. Decatur, 
Gove, Grant, Greeley, Haskell, Hodgeman, Norton, Rawlins, and Seward 
had none at the close of the biennium June 30, 1914. (See HKighteenth 
Biennial Report Kansas State Penitentiafy, p. 19, Table No. 1; First 
Biennial Report State Board of Corrections, p. 21, Table No. 1; Second 
Biennial Report State Board of Corrections, pp. 14, 15, 16, 17.) 

Kighteen counties did not send up a prisoner to the State peniten 
tiary at Lansing during the biennium closing June 30, 1916. (Second Bi 
ennial Report State Board of Corrections, pp. 14, 15, 16,17.) They were 
Decatur, Gove, Grant, Gray, Greeley, Haskell, Hodgeman, Meade, Mor 
ton, Norton, Ottawa, Rawlins, Stevens, and Wichita (counties having 
no prisoners confined June 30, 1916), and Jewell, Kearney, Rush, and 
Staton, 

The paroles by the (Second Bien 
nial Report, supra.) The highest number granted was 14, Crawford and 
Shawnee County sharing alike in this respect. Wyandotte received 12; 
Labette received 10, as did Montgomery (supra). The report fails 
to show the nature of the crime for which the parolee was convicted, 
Convicts from 18 counties shared in commutation (supra), and the 
number paroled by the board (328) covered convicts from 66 counties. 
Wyandotte County was highest with 30, Sedgewick received 20, Mont- 
gomery received 18, Atchison received 17, Shawnee received 16, Douglas 
received 14, Miami received 11, as did Cherokee,.and Leavenworth re- 
ceived 10, these being the highest numbers granted. (Supra, pp. 14, 15, 
16, 17.) 

The youngest convict received at Lansing during the biennium ending 
June 30, 1912, was 17 ‘years of age, the oldest 72. ‘(HKightsenth Bien 
nial Report, Kansas State Penitentiary, Table 2, p. 20.) The youngest 
received during the succeeding biennium, ending June 30, 1914, was 
17 years of age also, and the oldest was 83. (First Biennial Report, 
supra, Table 3, p. 22. The youngest convict received at Lansing dur 
ing the biennium ending June 30, 1916, was 16 and the oldest was 71. 
(Second Biennial Report, supra, Table 6, p. 19.) 

According to the Eighteenth Blennial Report, Kansas State Peniten 
tiary, Table 2, page 20; First Biennial Report, State Board of Correc 

page 22; and the Second Biennial Report, State Board 


tions, Table 8, 
of Corrections, Table 6, page 19, there were received at Lansing during 


governor extended over 63 counties. 


the following bienniums ending on June 30 of the respective years 
named the following convicts of the following ages: 

1912, convicts received under the age of 21 yeags_____-_-_____ we On 
1914, convicts received under the age of 21 veags__.____________ 58 
1916, convicts received under the age of 21 yeargs________________ 65 
1912, convicts received under the age of 30 years_____.__________ 318 
1914, convicts received under the age of 30 years________________ 802 
1916, convicts received under the age of 30 years_______________ . 327 
1912, convicts received under the age of 40 yeags______._________ 471 
1914, convicts received under the age of.40 years__._____________ 469 
1916, convicts received under the age of 40 years_____________ 560 


The increase of convicts received under the age of 21 years between 
1912 and 1916 was 2; of those received under the age of 30 years, be- 
tween 1912 and 1916, the increase was 9; and of those received under 
the age of 40 years during the same period, 1912 to 1916, was 89. It 
thus appears that while the penitentiary population of Kansas is not 
only growing each biennium, the convicts are becoming younger each 
year. 

* Kansas is away out on the picket line of progress where mortal Com- 
monwealth has never gone before. It may be called, with entire propriety, 
the ‘State of First Things '—the pleasant garden plat on which God 
tries experiments with humanity to see how large and free we are 
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capable of growing.” (John S. Dawson, from speech delivered before 
cengeet of Baptists’ Social Union, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Apr. 2, 
VIZ.) 





“Kansas is cleaner, better, more advanced in mental culture, and 
stronger in moral fiber and conviction; that her homes are happier and 


more comfortable, her children better educated than ever before in her 
history; that crime is less prevalent and poverty less general; and all 
this is due largely to the fact that the saloon fs such an outlaw that 
none of her school children have ever seen a saloon and are unac 
quainted with the appearance of a saloon keeper.” (From resolution 
adopted by Kansas Legislature Feb. 13, 1915, and incorporated in spe 
cial bulletin issued by National Temperance Society of the Methodist 
Church over the signature of Gov. Capper, Mar. 25, 1915.) 

In his speech delivered before the Fifteenth National Convention of the 

Antisaloon League of America, at Columbus, Ohio, Noy. 12, 1913, while 
governor of Kansas, George H. Hodges stated (p. 11) that “in our 
Kansas penitentiary we have 152 native Kansans.” 
_ According to Table 9, page 23, of the Eighteenth Biennial teport, 
Kansas State Penitentiary, issued June 30, 1912, there were 126 native 
Kansans out of 526 American-born convicts: so the rate seems to have 
gone up between then and November 12, 1913, 26. 

The percentage of native-born Kansans among the prisoners sent to 
Lansing during the biennium closing June 30, 1912, was 23.95. At 
the close of the succeeding biennium. June 30, 1914, out of 588 Ameri 
can-born convicts sent up 142, or 25.44 per cent, of them were native 
Kansans, an increase in percentage of 1.51. During the succeeding 
biennium, closing June 30. 1916, of the 629 convicts sent up who were 
American born 176, or 27.99 per cent, of them were native Kansans. 
The increase in percentage for this period over the preceding biennium 
Was 2.55, or an increase of 4.06 per cent, over June 30, 1912. (See 
Table No. 9, p. 23, Eighteenth Biennial Report, Kansas State Peniten- 
tiary, 1912; Table No. 3, p. 22, First Biennial Report. State Board of 
Corrections, 1914; and Table No. 4, p. 19, Second Biennial Report 
State Board of Corrections, 1916.) ; 


SUMMARY. 


Amount spent by direct appropriations for State peni- 





tentiary at Lansing, 1908 to 1917, inclusive_ _... $2, 733, 282. 30 
Amount spent for Industrial Reformatory by direct ap- 
propriations, 1908 to 1917, inclusive____- 1, 244, 650. 00 
Amount spent for Boys’ Industrial School, by direct ap 
prepriation, from 1908 to 1917, inclusive___ ; 640, 950. 00 
Amount spent for Girls’ Industrial School, by direct ap 
propriations, 1908 to 1917, inclusive ani a 494, 000. 00 
Gilad cisands teas oe : sasicabeaie a , 122, 882. 30 





PENITENTIARY POPULATION. 

(NoTE.—This group includes prisoners confined and these outside the 
prison, wards of the State, under temporary or other parole It is 
difficult, owing to the fact that the Lansing prison held some United 
States civil prisoners up to January, 1916, to determine which of the 
paroled prisoners were State and which Federal, as no distinction is 
made in the reports. However, after January, 1916, it is not difficult 
to determine this fact. Until the Federal prisoners were removed to 
make more room for the Kansas prisoners, it was impossible to deter- 
mine just exactly what the growth of this institution was.) 


Prisoners in Lansing Penitentiary, Jan. 1, 1910 (including Federal 





I acdc erect eee : : . : Mes ss sg 
Prisoners in Lansing Penitentiary, June 30, 1910 (not includ 

ing Federal prisoners) pe a es See 873 
Prisoners in Lansing Penitentiary, June 30, 1912 (not includ 

ing Federal prisoners) ____--~- ai sie — 7 S71 

(Nots.—The above number should be increased 191 by reason 
of the fact that 10 prisoners escaped during 1911 and 181 were 
paroled by the governor and the board, thus making the number 
1,062 at the close of that year, to which should be added 230 
paroles for 1912, for a total of “ prison population” of 1,292 at 
the close of the fiscal year 1912.) 

Prisoners in Lansing Penitentiary, June 30, 1914 (not including 
Federal prisoners)_~---~- . tie icheas ar is 752 
(NoTE.—The above number should be increased 633 by reason 

of the fact that 26 prisoners escaped, 18 were commuted, and 

589 paroled, making the total 1,385.) 

Prisoners in Lansing Penitentiary, June 30, 1916 (all Kansas 
conviets, the Federal prisoners were removed in January, 1916) R41 
(Nore.—Tke above number should be increased 598 by reason 

of the fact that the governor issued 220 paroles, the board 

granted 328, 21 sentences were commuted, and 29 convicts 

escaped, thus making the total for this period 1,439.) 

SUMMARY OF PRISON POPULATION. 

Jan. 1, 1910 (Lansing) - - a a oe ei NE Es RSv 

June 30, 1910 (Lansing)- sth sh einnec te itinn-oelanagalenetasdilacenhas beiadeaes 873 

June 50, 1912 (Lansing}__. Sosectacerahaenh cals oa gad eadriata is 1, 062 

Jame BO, TEES (LAGMBE  < nn ets aia 1, 385 

Se Soi ms COND ces crc tenies ck cetacean errr ans ; 1, 439 
Of the 719 prisoners received during the biennium closi >, 

1916, 460, or 64 per cent, were residents of Kansas. The » of 

259, or 36 per cent, were transients. (Second Biennial Report, State 

Board of Corrections, Table No. 5, p. 19.) This is the only report 

available showing the above figures, so it can not be determined 

the years 1910, 1912, and 1914. 

CRIMES FOR WHICH CONVICTED 

The 547 convicts sent to Lansing during the period ending Ju 0 
1912, committed 534 various crimes. (Eighteenth Bienni R rt, 
Table No. 2, p. 20; Table No. 4, p. 21.) 

The 605 convicts sent there between that time and June 30, 1914, 
committed 605 differ2nt crimes. (First Biennial Report, State Board 
of Corrections, Table No. 3, p. 22; Table No. &, p. 205.) 

The 719 convicts sent there between June 30. 1914, and June 30, 
1916. committed 719 different crimes. (Second Biennial Report, supra, 





» 


Table No. p. 18; Table No. 6, p. 19.) 


—o . . , . . 
The most common crimes committed were arson, assauits of various 
kinds, bigamy, burglary, false pretense, forgery, grand larceny, rape, 
manslaughter, murder, selling liquor, and white slavery. 
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Pollowing is a summary of the crimes of greater importance, show- | they were users of intoxicating liquors, while 37 per cent were non- 
in he inerea or decrease during the years 1912 to 1916, both | users. Of those received in the preceding biennium 73.3 per cent were 
in Jiquor users, a decrease of 10 per cent,” declared the warden, on page 12, 

eipaatiatiapiae and then added : 

1912 1914 | 4916 “Those idle when their offense was committecd number 213, or 3 
Pable No.4 lable No. 8.!Table No. 2 per cent ; in the prior biennium this percentage was 41:6." As the 
Fightecenth First | Second number idle and the number not using intoxicating liquors is the same, 

Biennial Biennial Biennial the warden fails to make any comment on the comparison. It is prob 
teport Report Report lemuatical just how his statement would have ended, had all those who 

ain State State used Jiquor been idle at the time their offenses were committed. , ; 
State Peni-| Beard of Board of The education of those who were received during the biennial 
tentiary, |Correction, }Correction, ] erlod _ was a below no! mal, further st ited the warden, 
p. 21. p. 25 p. 18 | page 12 Those unable to 1 ad or write were 7 per cent of the total. 
This is more than double the average illiteracy of the State. Two per 
_ | cent had less than one year schooling; 536.8 per cent had 1 to 4 years 
a 9 \ | in se hool barely able to read and writ These total 46 per cent who 
A Ps ani ; | wer either without education or } than 4 years s hooling. Chose 
aa ~~ ~ | Who had the advantages of the graded school to the extent of reaching 
\t " | ( 0 | high-school standards were 43.7 per cent: 9.6 per cent had a high 

oro ; - is | a ' chool or more advanced education. ‘There were 4 college men.” 

Bi 4 | ry ‘ \ comparison of the percentages for this year (1912) with the suc 
“hd 10 109 | 117 | ceeding years furnishes some interesting studies. The boast that Kan 
i 13 1h 1g | Sas has a low rate of illiteracy (due to prohibition, of course), and 
vo 48 an | 5, | that by reason thereof wher crime is decreasing, seems to have little 
Lh 160 175 | bearing on this table: The number and per cent of uneducated con 
lily | 1 4 j4 | tinues to increase, but the ‘* educated convict per centage persists in 
1 rn | , | increasing along with the other increase. The year ending June, 1916, 

’ 18 12 | 39 WS more with a high-school or better” (including college and busi 
cemeate ee Cen nt eae eee ae ~) 42 | hess educations) than ever before. While the rate of Kansas illiteracy 
| %) 10 | 9 has decreased during the past 35 years; it is also true that during 
a lala eletiiecla coeag teat “¥4) Bi the 10-year period from 1905 to 1915 she dropped from fifteenth to 
, g | twenty-ninth in the efliciency of her school system, which may have 
ae gy “417 A4 me bearing on the increased number in her convict crop of ‘ edu 
1 17 16 | cated” prisoners. Since the claim is made that prohibition should be 
credited with the decrease in illiteracy, would it not be as logical to 
claim that prohibition also increased the number of criminals who have 

i of the nature of murder ling liquor, rob- | received “ higher education’ of from 1 to 4 years of schooling, or 
be inshay reer rery, et is quite marked, and | from to 10 years of schooling? One thing is sure: The Kansas boys 

j ie not m to be on fl decline very | 4nd young men are apparently overlooking no opportunity to become 
ip] bly ition is here called to the table setting forth the | Schooled in crime, as well as in the “three R's. Chere is pending 
ori it} é { to the Industrial Reformatory at | before the 1917 legislature a bill to disqualify any school-teacher using 
Hy ison ( whe compari ‘ ad tota given, and ! liquor or-tebaceo. Perhaps the excesses in those respects have set such 
oO} nts ; 7 ndet et passer The above table does | & bad example to the students, their following the teacher's example 
‘ how th numb persons unde con tion for th various | has eaused the increase in crime among the educated classes. How- 
rian enumerated, who eit have an app pendir io the Supreme ; ever, be that as it may, the following table furnishes some interesting, 
(‘ou ‘ are \ Li iwi n emoval to Lan Neither | if not startling, comparisons: 
, l ‘ ‘ riber persons pi ed for murd | 

ba by the district judge thr houl the State, | 1919—_T .N 

ten p il. During the month of January, 1917, two | an Richi. | 19'4—"Table No. 5, | 1916—Table No. 10, 
ot b \ paroled upon plea of guilty, before | eenth Biennial page 23, | First page 21, Second 
e permissible under the Kansas law. ‘This Report Kansas Bic Biennial Report 
pra throughout the State. Comment upon this | State Penite dy Bo of State Board of 
will be made ate | tiar ‘ ectio Correction 

\ l lnimed that by reason of the fa that 
Ix the penitentiary and other penal institutions | 

| ptied, the reports of the warden nad board | ae oe Naam lec t it. Number. | Per cent. 
it } ution at Lansing, and all the other institutions . 
f choi { do not bear out tl ontention, | ' 

On t« ! 1 Report Kansas State Peniten oe | — - ad 
ti ( al We de ‘ to all = the tten No education ore 40 4.0 “4 0.24 “o ; a 
thor your exes uK \ Stubbs) nd of tl legisla to | Less than 1 year 3 2.2 Non N a if 2.3 
ith ( that tl pny pi i the Nan Penitentiary 1s for the 1 to4 years 211 IG a5 va. 35 od 2b St 
ma part in poo conditionr nd thoroughly o of dat ° . » to 10 year: 251 #5. 4 1 8. 10 = 2.45 
Cho who are charged with esponsibill in thi matter hould Hig hooi or bette - bn : A = aon * 

that ii will } ecessary either to make a large appropriation | High school. 2 or 

ear for a term o ears, beginning at once, to reconstruct the | College education owe eres . “[* “a Av 1 : 

\ antiquated buildings of the institution, or eise to appropriate | Busmess education. .’........ aE a ene Se xo Ae a : : 
i p sum of from $350,000 to $500,000 to build a new penitentiary,’ | Y0' reporting . 4 | = 19 14 . 

which ould hardly indicate that there is any intention of 
ning thi institutio s — . } | ‘Sixty-three, or 10.9 per cent, of the prisoners received in the 
legislati : 1911 established af this institution a hospital | piennium had definite sentences, varying from one year to life. ‘There 
I le crimin insane ontinued the board's report, page 7. “A! wog one 99-year sentence, and 17 were sent for the remainder of their 
nu of patients have ome to this institution, but no appropria | existence; these constitute 8 per cent of the total and 27 per cent of 
tion has ever been made for the establishment of an insane ward or | 91) determinate sentences. The determinate portion of the 574 sen 
but The present insane hospital n be utilized for | yances shows 362, or 63 per cent, for the 1-year or minimum period, 
this purpose, provided the legislature makes an appropriation suffi- | while the maximum varies from 2 to 27 years. But 28, or 4.7 per 
ch » build modern and up-to-date hospital, thus removing from | cent, received a minimum of 2 years, the maximum of these ranging 
u esent insane ward the hospital now conducted in the upper | from § to 20 years. The 5-year minimum is given as 68, or 11.9 per 
of the buildin ‘ . The building of this hospital is an cent, with maximums of 7 to 21 years. Six and 10 year minimums 
perative necessity are each 37 in number, being 12.8 per cent of the total. The maximums 
rhe convis presen in the penitentiary is proof that he is @ | for the 6-year men run from to 20 years and for the 10-year people 
defective, a delinquent, or degenerate, and that organized society has | 49 to 50 years.” (Report of Warden, Eighteenth Biennial Report, 
enced him to the penitentiary becaus> it considers h misfit,’ sup , p. 12.) 

= ed Warden Botkin, on page 9 of the above report, “ and second Bighty-eight, or 12.28 per cent, of the prisoners received at Lansing 
because if desires that he should be repaired if possible and r during the succeeding biennium ending June 30, 1914 (Second Bienniai 
to civil lif fit 1 lischarge the dutic of ci enship as soon Report, Table No. 9, p. 25), had definite sentence varving from one 

j And in speaking of some of the needs of the institution, | year to Life. 

Wi n DBotkir ited on page 10 that “It has less money to spend, |“ One hundred and five, or 14.6 per cent (an of 1 to each 

poor equipment, more ancient buildings than any other State insti county). of those received during the biennium closing June 30, 1916 

tut VW need a larg roomy, modern cell for each prisone: The (Second Biennial Report, Table No. 6. p. 22). had definite sentences 

iit lingy, dark holes in the wall—-damp, musty, and disease breed varying fi one year to life. 

in re an ab ute disgrace to Kansas. At the close of the biennium June 30, 1912, there were 17 life 
We need a modern hospital, where we can take care of our sick prisoner sent up. At the close of the peried June 30, 1914, there 

and injured \ better salary should be paid to the oflicers were 14 sent up, and at the close of the period June 30, 1916, 21 

‘A genera learat of old wagons and worn-out mules and | pad been sent. Thus there was an increase in life-term convictions 
ancient farm machiner as well as dangerous boilers in the engine | qyring the two years from 1914 to 1916 of 7, or an increase of 50 
ro¢ should tal piace nd first-class stock and equipment pur | per cent, and a net inerease of life convictions over 1912 of 4. A 
cha The edministration buildin hould be repai from founda-| further indication, to say the least, that “life termers’’ grow in 
tion to roof.’ | Kansas, 52 having been sent up from 1912 to 1916. Capital punish 

According to the statement by the warden, page 11, above report, | ment has been abolished in the State, and it is oftimes argued that 

fhe age of tho sent to the penitentiary shows a slight advance the Kansas prison rate is high because they can not hang their con- 
ment in the last two years ov those of the same period. During the | viets committing murder, rape, etc., but this class is favored under 
present biennium (1910-1912) 58.8 per cent of the newcomers were | the parole system. More of them are paroled than would be hung if 
le than 81 years old, and 10.9 per cent were less than 21 years old hanging were possible. (See tables above cited.) . 
For t two priory years the percentages were 64.8 and 16.6 per cent, | Of the prisoners given a determinate sentence committed during 
respectively.” | the biennial period ending June 30, 1912, 7 were sentenced for 

Included in these tables, however, were 40 United Stntes prisoners, | terms of 10 years or over (exclusive of life termers) ; during the next 
and during the years 1908 and 1910 there were 282 Oklahoma and 2 years 16 were sentenced to serve terms of 10 years or over (exclu- 


United States civil prisoners, so the showing does not give a fair aver 


age of Kansas convicts, and is therefore of little use in this behalf. 
Of the 574 inmates who arrived this biennium 76.1 per cent left 

home before they were 21 years of age,’ comments the warden on 

page 12 ‘Sixty-three per cent—-362-——-of the 574 newcomers state that 


sive of life termers); and during the last biennium, ending June 30, 
1916, 22 were sentenced to serve terms of 10 years or over, an increase 
over the 1912 biennial period of 16 cases, or 201 per cent. The in- 
crease in this class over the 1914 period is 6 cases, or 37.5 per cent, 
(See Eighteenth Biennial Report, Kansas State Penitentiary, Table No. 
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6, p. 22; also First Biennial Report, State Board of Corrections, Table 
No. 9, p. 25; also Second Biennial Report, State Board of Corrections, 
Table No. 6, p. 19.) 

At the the 
male white inmates, 
cent negro, and 1.7 per cent, 16, (Bighteenth Biennial 
Report, supra, Table No. 7, p. ) 

At the close of the succeeding biennium, on June 380, 1914, 
were 492 male white inmates, or 62 per cent of the total; 234, or 
per cent negro, and 14, or 1.7 per cent, of Mexicans. 
6, p. 24, First Biennial Report, supra.) 

At the close of the last biennium, June 30, 1916, there were 529 
male white inmates, or 62.9 per cent of the total; 247, or 29.3 per cent 
negro, and 46, or 5.4 per cent, Mexicans. (See Table No. 13, p. 21, 
Second Biennial Report, supra.) 

The percentage of male white and male Mexicans seems to be steady 
in its increase, while that of the negro is about holding its own. The 
Mexican increase is the most marked. Kansas had just 61 Greasers 
in 1900 and 7,941 in 1910. (Census of 1900 and 1910.) According 
to the Atchison Globe, in a comment upon change in population pub- 
lished shortly after the thirteenth decennial census appeared, “ it traded 
one good German for a couple of Mexican track laborers.” Kansas 
lost 4,808 Germans between 1900 and 1910, about 2,000 English and 
nearly 8,500 Irish, 1,800 Swedes, and several hundred Canadians, and 
gained, aside from the Mexicans, 1,395 Greek shine boys. (Census of 
the United States, 1900 and 1910.) 


close of biennium ending June 30, 1912, there were 539 


or 58.19 per cent of the total; 290, or 31.90 per 
or 


Mexicans, 





there 
29.4 


(See Table No. 

















Of the 909 prisoners in Lansing at the close of the biennial period 
ending June 380, 1912, 882, or 36.6 per cent had served previous peni 
tentiary sentences, according to Warden Codding’s report (eighteenth 
biennial report, “'The newer inmates,” continued the warden, 


. 14.) 
‘do not show so larg 


a proportion of recidivists, only 28.4 per cent be 
ing repeaters, as 


36.6 per cent of the total body; only 20.8 per 





against 






cent are second termers, as against 25.3 per cent of the total.” He 
adds: ‘* The light increase in the age of the new inmates and the 





first-termers are encouraging indications, showing 
1@ more serious juvenile crime, and that the older 
ther absenting themselves from Kansas, being reformed, 
or have au increased fear of the law’s punishment.” 

The later reports do not furnish information from which a com 
parative table can be prepared; but it seems from the foregoing tables 
wing the increa crime, the various types, ete., that Warden 
ding’s felicitation wi short-lived. 
an indication of the likelihood that Kansas 
its State penitentiary, Warden Botkin declares 


larger percentage of 
diminuation of tl 
ial are ¢ 





antise 


36 in 








intends to abandon 
the crying need of a 

















new prison, in his reported submitted for the biennium ending June 30, 
1914, 
* Criminals ar iprisoned for the protection of society states the 
en, page 17. ‘* Under a proper administration of our laws, about 
r cent of the inmates of this prison will gain their freedom by 
mutation, expiration, or parole. Hence, society must be pro 
foundly interested in the methods employed for their intellectual, social, 
and moral betterment. 
“This prison \ built abeut 50 years ago. It was necessary for 
nfant State to be economical in its expenditures for public build 





ant a i 
2 oe ee upon the intelligence and humant- 
affirm that this penitentiary is antiquated 
present-day conception of the purposes of 


all else, rebuilding. The cells 
the habitation of any human beings. It 
them other than disease-breeding holes. Of the 
January 1, 1900, to June 1, 1914, per cent 


tuberculosis, 


. refiection 
an spirit of our State to 
i out of harmony with 
prison life. 

“The cell houses, 
are wholly unfit for 
is impossible to make 
deaths occurring from 
caused 


is no 


need 


iss of 


more than 





oF 





were by Of the present inmates, about 35 per 
ent are afflicted with the same disease. Thus about 15 per cent of 
the present population, or about 120 persons, have contracted the 





white plague in About 20 had the diss when 


they ( ime. 
** Most 
that 


this prison. per cent 


victims 


thes« 
stratum of 


of 


of the white plague will return to society- 


to society where the soil will most readily receive the 





seed and produce the largest harvest of patients for the tubercular 
hospital. It is not the intention of the people, or the courts, to sen- 
tence criminals to a fatal disease and premature death; but that is 


done.” 
biennial 
the State 


what is 
In its 
June 380, 


being 
second 


1916, 


the 
corrections 


covering 


of 


report, 
board 


two-year period 
thus analyzes 


ending 


the rea- 


sons for the great increase in crime and delinquency in Kansas: 
“While it is rot possible here to go exhaustively into the causes 
of delinquency, we wish to emphasize the two leading factors that 


into the crime record of the State. 

One is the large influx of itinerant laborers in harvest 
furnishes a large number of inmates coming into the Stat 
and penitentiary. 

“The other is the lamentable influence of unhappy family 
livorces and separations, leaving helpless children to be 
the street and eventually wards of the State.” 

In view of the resolution passed by the legislature t 
Antisal i E 


enter 


time, which 
reformatory 


with 
of 





» be used by the 
Legislature, 











on League in its 1915 campaign in the Utah and 
later sent broadcast by Gov. Capper as a part of his famous Methodist 
remperance Bulletin, this declaration has a paradoxical sound, to say 
th cast No doubt, however, the board of corrections has more ‘ 
knowledge of the actual conditions existing within the State than } 
ical prohibitionists, and their declaration must be taken at its 
valu As Gov. Capper approves all reports of State boards, the : 





report 


} 


furnished 
indeed he 


must have 
ion sj 


considerable 





for his 
proves, howe 


material 
s ever read it. It 


nex r 
ver, just 





e€ecn, ii 








ike the record of Kansas always has proven, that prohibition is “ de 
sing crime, rendering homes happier, and saving the boys and girls.” 





State penitenti: 








Commenting upon tl , the board further r 

During the two years covered by this report the State peni 
has necessarily been given a large amount of attention. Ths 
need in its physical conditi and the increasing number 








ive called for the most thoughtful 
board It is necessary to repeat what 
ard of management for 20 years, that the 
of the penitentiary is discreditable to the State of 
renew pre dations to the legislature 1 i 
ringing the to modern conditions in sanitation : 
ken.” 
intention, 
( the penite 
I A ndoning 
believe during the past deead 
been engaged for several years 
hibitory law. 


efforts of the war 








ding recon 
Institution 
speedily und 
ems to be x 


east, of 






so far as the present board is con 
ntiary into an agricul 
it, as the country has been let 
is likely to happen now that Kansas 
‘in dead earnest” in enforcing her 





rned, at irni 
nental station or totally al 





ut 














In an effort to keep down the penitentiary po n for the pur 
pose of saving the expense to the State and endeavoring to keep the 
convicts out on parole, temporarily « vermanently, so the new crop of 
jailbirds can be taken care of, at least f vhil the State prison, 
there has grown up within the past 10 ye a great abu f the parole 
power vested in the governor and in the board of corrections. 

In casting the balance to show the net gain of prohibition and in 
rendering boastful statements concerning its success” in keeping 
down the crime record of the State, the 1 ter of t paroles is never 
indulged in, and it is more than a mere pi ig Matter of surprise that 
it is ignored. 

One of the beneficiaries of the governol paro inty during the 
past two years was a notorious moral degeneri.te named Fred Bissell, 
to whom Goy. Capper desired to offer ‘‘ another chance.” On April 25, 
1916, Bissell brutally attacked and killed Edna Dinsmore in an aban 


doned house in Topeka. Public sentiment ran high that there 
great danger of mobbing him, and yet Gov. Capper delayed revoki 
parole for several days, possibly because his bed had two oth ‘ I 
pants in it and the governor was afraid to send him back to Lansing to 
sleep on the floor. 

However, the governor's 
stance aroused 


So 


the first in 
nt Ciub 


sseli in 


in 
members of the W 


action 





the d Gove 


rome 
nin 














Topeka to such an extent that they held an indignation meeting, 
strange as it may seem, this protest was made 20 days before Bi l 
murdered the little Dinsmore girl. He onvicted fore his parole 
on the charge of committing a grave ime against another girl Ina 
report of the meeting of the Good Government Club the Topeka State 
Journal, April 5, 1916, said: 

TOPEKA WOMEN START CRUSADE AGAINST BOARD—PAROI FOLLY IS D 
NOUNCED IN SET OI SOLUTIONS—GOOD GOVERN r CL ( ON 
RECORD AT MEETING—IS OPPOSED TO THE SYSTEM—DEMAN 
CONVICTED OF ( AGAINST GIRLS BE COMPELLED TO V 





MAXIMUM OF SI 


svernment 


“At a special meeting of the Good Gi 





bers of the wid known women’s organization ng solu 
tions condemning the action of the parole board v r in 
releasing Fred Bissell and other persons convi igainst 


women and girls. 


“The action against the present use of the parole system is the first 
move in a state-wide fight to condemn the policy which re ted 
Bissell’s release. Similar action will be sought by ib W en in every 


section of the State. 
“Action by the Good Government Club was taken at a special meeting 








called for the purpose of discussing the l case. Aft frank 
and candid discussion of the case of Bissell and other offs e1 he 
women demanded that all persons convi ( mit ig “ i 
and girls be required to serve their 1 ntene ti I 
of releasing these men at the expiration of their minimum sent 
severely condemned. 

“Two of the members who recommended the Bissell p to G 
Capper are now serving on the State board of corrections, Th urine 
board recommended the parole of Henry Obermeyer, of C« 


convicted of a crime against his own daughter Che parole was signed 


by Gov. Capper. [The governor also signed the Bissell pa ¢ vell 
as the parole of J. G,. Stalnaker, convicted of a crir igainst ] e, 
and the Rev. Wallace Stuckey, convicted of a crime against a It ir-old 


girl member of his Williamsburg church. 
‘Now Kansas club wamen are armed. 
against the practice which has resulted in the freedom of theses 
They will seek State-wide action and will most severely condemn the 
policy which resulted in the Bissell-Stalnaker-Obermeyer-Stuckey pa- 


They wil 





roles. 
“Mrs. Bomgartner was recently elected president « ) I 
in’t place my hands on the exact minutes just at this time, 1 Mr 
Bomgartner, ‘but I am sure the records of the yw how that pr 





tests were filed against other paroles. These p 
governor's executive clerk.’ 

‘““Mrs. Bomgartner was certain the club had protested against the 
Obermeyer, Stalnaker, and Stuckey paroles. All of the men, however, 
are now outside prison walls. The Stalnaker parol ] 

nor’s own motion. The ‘temporary’ parole to Stuckey is in the 
of the most severe condemnation the practice t i i 
ng committee which last fall recommended the removal of ; , 
sotkin as warden of the prison. Obermeyer’s parole was also signed by 
he governor telease of any of the men, Bissel included, was impos 
} rey 





ot 











ible until the governor had heard the evidence, reviewed the re 
and signed the papers in the case. 

“Tt was because of the practice in these cases that the Good G rl 
ment Club has started a State-wide crusade and promises to rt a 
new brand of trouble.” 

Llowever, nothing came of the State-wide crusade 


ofa 
for 
their 
and 


‘State-wide crusade” that gets 
eme ’ The unty attorneys, 

‘detectives ’’ make much politi 
then itis a good thing to talk 


at suggested by the 


nt.’ 
nt. 





er l 


such as th 
where 




















Stuckey was convicted of wife desertion A p I ng 
his bond after conviction. He deserted a wife ar child: 
iv with a 16-year-old choir singer, t < her to Chicag v i 
iolation of the Mann white-slay h 1 I 
until he went broke, and n eh onto t 
‘ that she solicit men f t y SI I 1. after 
ve, and quit ‘ | tl 
sas. He wa ste ] 
was ior «t 
rel o 1 tech 
al was pending becani 1 il il Il { y 
abi pent! s h ! 
of their publ ‘ 
He 1 it cate i wher $ l 
second fe, wife ed hil 
He and his s¢ had or the time l 
brought back t erve his s EH 1 
to Kansas 1 Cuban W 
months of n very dig S I g 
was quietly p< ed pora 5 G ( 
ago, because his second vw sick \ , t 
in the State when his | ae 
lay the governor “ revoked the I - y was a preach 
and had many str ' t 





| He did 


not languish long er h | I l it l 








Se 





on 1 own motion on the theory that he had served sufficient 
tir He i iow fret Ju what provision was ever made for the 
first wife or the 16-year-old girl is not known. 
i. G. Stalnacker, mentioned in the Topeka State Journal article, is 
also a preacher, and was paroled so he could take a pulpit in a Southern 
i the parole feature is abused can not be questioned, in view of 
what has already been said. Comments have been so numerous, fol- 
lowing those given above, space will not permit their reproduction here. 
There were on parole June 30, 1914, according to report of parole 
officer (Second Biennial Report, State Board of Corrections, p. 47), 484 








convicts, and between that date and June 30, 1916, 548 more had been 
given their freedom in this manner, an increase of 164. Of these, 125 
were returned, 242 were delinquent. Of the delinquent contingent, 196 
ean not be located, 37 are in various other prisons for other crimes 
committed aft parole, 3 in various jails for the same reason, and 6 
were returned to await disposition by board, 334 were reporting out of 
695 29 having been discharged. 
O hundred and twenty-five parol wer anceled (Second Biennial 
Report, State B i of Corrections, p. 47) for the following reason 
Fo t reporting os 22 
ro l itoxication sinha iia - - 14 
i ommitting theft ssc isla ailliseabalinei 10 
fo mmitting forgery sieht - t 
br ping bad company 6 
i rhting » 
I pret« js = 
Io ymitting domy ; 1 
Ne ord previous to Oct. 1, 1915, a of return . Oo 
Temporary paroles returned z i 6 
Total : oo 125 
It mmenting upon variou for! ’ that are really needed in 
Kansas, the Kansas City Journal carried the following editorial note on 
May 1, 1916: ‘‘ Nor are the health laws of Kansas, as is pointed out 
by the health officers of the State, the only laws on the Kansas statute 
that need strengthening rhe parole laws of the State also seem to 
be in the sam it So are the laws for dealing with irresponsibles of 
criminal tendencies of the Fred Bissel type.” 
nd the Topeka State Journal, May 1, 1916, carried the following 
editorial 
rhe paro ystem could not have possibly suffered a greater set 
ba than was the case when it became known that Fred Bissell, who 
murdered littl Edna Dinsmore, was a paroled prisoner, for this will 
simply mean that many good men who are now subject to parole will 
have to submit to a longer confinement in prison for this man’s deed, 
for | am sure it will have a deterrent effect on the pardon board.’ This 
is a statement from Mr. Codding, the warden of the State’s penitentiary. 
“But has the parole ystem been given greater setback than it 
deserved? And isn’t the deterrent effect that the outraging of and 
laughter of Edna Dinsmore will have on the prison pardon board a 
mo erying need? And how terribly regrettalb it is that the stable 
door was not locked and carefully guarded in this most essential par- 
ticular before the heinous crime of Fred Bissell brought home the fact 


that the State has not been using the caution it should have to protect 
its people from criminals dangerous to them.” 

In commenting on paroles in general and a few in particular, C. 
Smith, parole clerk in the office of Gov. Capper, explained the 


W. 
method 


in which paroles are secured in the Topek: pital (Goy. Capper’s 
paper), May 14, 1916. In explaining why Rev. Stalnacker was paroled 
(he ill be remembered as the man who was convicted of an unspeak 
ab ime against his own niece), Judge Smith said: 

(the Rev. Stalnacker parole was urged by such good men as Bishop 
Shepard, of the Methodist Church; the Rev. T. W. Houston, former 
chaplain of the State penitentiary; Warden J. D. Botkin (a Methodist 
preacher) ; Chaplain Harmon Allen; the Rev. U. 8. Brown, of Belle 
vi ; the Rey. J. 1 Wilson, of Russell; the Rey. C. B. Young, of 
Leavenworth ; the Rey. L. B. Tremain, of Delphos; the Rey. C. W. 
Stevens, of Salina; C. W. Cross, cashier of the Bllis Bank, and many 
ther citizens of the town where the crime was committed: by the 
Lincoln Gospel Team, of Kansas City, Kans.; by the Swedish Church 


of Kansas City, Kans.; by prominent women of the State; and by very 





many men in his former home State of West Virginia, including an ex- 
governor, United States Senator, judges, Congressmen, Daniel West- 
fall, managing editor of the Pittsburg Christian Advocate, and many 
others.’ 

In commenting upon the parole department the State board of cor 
rections state in their Second Biennial Report (June 30, 1916), on 
pa 5, as follows: 

One factor in the management of the penitentiary as well as of the 


State reformatory is that of bringing into full citizenship the inmates | 


who have been released on parole, and struggle against the world in a 
somewhat uphill fight to regain their position. 


The limited funds allowed for this department make it impossible 
to exercise more than a nominal supervision of paroled men, and we 
believe that the legislature could do nothing that would be of more 
benefit from both a financial and a humanitarian view than to expand 
this department to the largest possible usefulness. The parole officers 
h have sufficient funds and sufficient assistants to enable them to 
keep a close supervision and extend helpfulness to every paroled in 
ints 

More comprehensive supervision of the paroled man would greatly 
reduce the number who fail and make the rise of those who succeed 
more rapid. 

THE KANSAS PAROLE SYSTEM, 

The Laws of 1903, chapter 375, section 1 (Gen. Stat., 1905, sec. 
6160), define the power of the prison board to parole a convict, grant- 
ing the board authority to establish rules and regulations under 
which prisoners within the penitentiary may be allowed to go upon 
parole outside the penitentiary building and inclosure, but to remain 
while on parole in the legal custody and under the control of the 
prison board, and subject at any time to be taken back within the 


inclosure of said penitentiary.” 
shall be granted in any case 
offence has expired,” and 

That no prisoner shall be released on 
board shall have made arrangements, or shall have satisfactory evidence 
that arrangements have been made, for his honorable and useful em- 
yjloyment while upon parole in some suitable occupation, and also 
for a proper or suitable home, free from criminal influence.” 


It is then provided that ‘‘ No parole 
until the minimum term fixed for the 


— until the said prison 
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Other sections 


(6161, 6162, 6163) cover the subjects of “ Final dis- 
charge; when released or paroled prisoner shall be supplied with suit 
able clothing, etc.,’’ and cover violation oi parole. 

This enactment did not “empty” the penitentiary fast enough, ap- 
parently, because the legislature in 1907 (ch. 178, p. 281) passed 
a law permitting the court before whom the conviction was had to 
parole any person “under the age of 21 years,” who ‘shall be con 
victed of any felony, except murder, manslaughter, rape, arson, or 
robbery, and imprisonment in the penitentiary Kansas State In 


dustrial Reformatory shall be under the law the punishment therefor— 


either before or after passing sentence—“ if satisfied that such person, 
if permitted to go at large, would not again violate the law. * * * 


Provided, That the court shall have no power to parole any person after 
he shall have been delivered to the warden of the penitentiary or to the 
superintendent of the Kansas Industrial Reformatory.”’ 


This apparently filled the penitentiary and reformatory too fast, 
so the legislature of 1913 (ch. 172, p. 264) amended the above law to 
include persons of any age, instead of ‘‘ under the age of 21 years,’ 

} and as the district courts do not file report with any State official 
showing how many felons are thus saved from serving at least a short 
term it is impossible to secure exact statistics covering this very im- 
portant feature of the “ use and abuse’ of the gigantic parole system 





in force in Kansas. 


That it is “reasonably easy’ to secure a parole, however, is proven 


by the following extract from the Atchison Weekly Globe, February 1, 
1917: “* Money is all-powerful A formerly of Atchison man walked 
into a bank (in Kansas City, Kans.), locked up the president of the in- 


stitution at the point of a gun, and then departed with about $1,200 
in cash. Because his family has millions this man is now free, and 
has not so much as spent one night in jail * * Caughey was a 
spoiled child of wealthy people. His father, Hugh Caughey, formerly 
was a rich lumberman and banker at Horton. His uncle was Frederick 
Weyerhauser, who before his death was rated by some as the richest man 
in the world. * * Nearly all the prominent bankers in Kansas 
City requested his parole. Hyven Mayor Green, of Kansas City, Kans., 
signed the request. With such an overwhelming array of bankers ask- 


ing that the bank robber be paroled the judge granted the request. 
* * * Caughey was caught in St. Leuis, but he was immediately 


released on bail and his rich relatives got busy.” 

Speaking of the activities negotiated during the past biennium, the 
board of corrections (Second Biennial Report, p. 5), stated, with ref 
erence to the insane housed in the penitentiary : 

“It became evident that the care of the dangerous insane was a seri- 
ous problem in the institution. The building allowed to this depart- 
ment was overcrowded, and to relieve the situation that portion of the 
grounds formerly used as a women’s ward has now been turned into a 
department for the insane.” 

To relieve the crowded condition at the institution, the female Fed- 
efal prisoners were ordered removed, they being the last of the Federal 
prisoners to leave, on January 28, 1916. Commenting on the change. 
the Topeka State Journal stated, under a heading * No room for women,” 
that 
** Because the State penitentiary at Lansing is overcrowded, Kansas 
has declined to take care of female Federal prisoners any longer, and 
arrangements have been made to take care of them in other States.” 

With these prisoners removed, the question as to what disposition 
should be made with the remaining female prisoners in the prison arose. 
Under date of February 24, 1916, the Topeka Daily Capital said: 


KBE? WOMEN BEHIND BARBED WIRE—KANSAS FEMALE PRISONERS WILL 
LIVE IN INCLOSURE HAL® A MILB FROM PRISON PROPER. 
“ LANSING, KANS., February 23. 
Warden J. K. Codding is making arrangements to have the 12 


Kansas women prisoners, who will be left after the Federal female pris- 
oners are taken away, kept at the Kansas penitentiary farmhouse. 
This is situated on a high point about half a mile east of the main 


prison walls. 

‘He plans to have a barbed-wire inclosure put up to keep the women 
from wandering beyond certain limits and also to keep any unauthorized 
person from coming within the inclosure. Matrons will be on day 
and night duty with the women, the same as they are now in the female 


ward. In addition there will be one man as a guard at the place at 
night. The women will be moved over to the new place probably by 
April 1.”’ a ’ 

The change was made on June 2. (Topeka State Journal, June 2, 
1916.) 

In an interview in the Topeka Daily Capital, January 20, 1916, 


Charles M. Harger, chairman of the board of corrections, stated it was 
the board’s intention to remove the female prisoners belonging to 
Kansas as soon as possible after the Federal prisoners left. ‘‘ We may 
have to erect a building for them for a short time, until the next legis 
lature will appropriate money for a women’s building,” he said. “I 
believe the women’s ward should be transferred to the Industrial School 
for Girls, at Beliot, and a new building, separate from the giris’ wards, 
erected there,’ he concluded. 

Harvey Parsons, chief of police of Topeka, thus explains his views on 
the inerease in crime in Kansas that results in causing the penitentiary 
to be overcrowded. (Topeka Daily Capital, June 1, 1916:) 

‘‘Beeause persons who heretofore engaged in bootlegging are no 
longer permitted to make a living that way, they have become desperate 
and are now turning to robbery and burglary for a living. 


‘““This is the explanation of Harvey Parsons, chief of police, for the 
increase in the number of burglaries in the city.” : 
This may throw some light on the criminal situation also. Just what 


happened to these “ hardened criminals ” does not appear by the records: 
{From the Topeka Daily Capital, May 31, 1916.] 


‘* COPS GIVE COUNTY 212 OFFENDERS—IN ONLY THREE SERIOUS CASES HAVE 
COPS FAILED TO GET MAN, CHIEF PARSONS SAYS. 


“Two hundred and twelve cases in which the prisoners had been ar- 
rested by the city police were turned over to the county since April 15, 
1915, according to a list prepared by Chief Harvey Parsons and Police 
Judge Robert Yates, which was completed yesterday. 

“Among the most hardened criminals in the list were Ada Dupree, a 
negro murderess; Cristobel Reyes, a negro murderer; red Bissell and 
William Butler, who were recently tried for safe blowing in the county 
courts. 

“<The only three hard cases we have not run down during the past 
year,’ Parsons said yesterday, ‘are those of the man who snatched a 
woman's purse recently and the two burglaries which occurred Satur- 
day night.’ ” 
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The Sixteenth Annual Session of the Kansas Conference of Charities 
and Corrections and the Fifth Annual Session of the Kansas State 
Society of Criminal Law and Criminology eonvened in a joint meeting 
held at the University of Kansas, in Fraser Chapel, Thursday evening, 
November 18, 1915, at 8 o’clock. 

The Kansas Conference of Charities and Correction is an organiza- 
tion established in 1900. Its membership is composed both of those 
actually engaged in public and private charities and of those interested 


im social and humanitariar work. The function of the conference is 
(1) to stimulate interest in social problems; {?) to encourage a scien- 
tific study of existing conditions; (3) to discuss and interpret the 
most improved methods of the management of charitable and cor- 
rectional institutions. 

The Kansas Society of Criminal Law and Criminology is an or 


ganization of progressive judges and lawyers which has as its purpose 


the study of criminality and the improvemeat of court and penal 
methods in dealing with the criminal. (See report of above meeting, 
pp. 5 and 7.) 

In discussing the past and present of delinquency,” Dr. Hl. W. 
Charities, superintendent of the Industrial School for Boys, at Topeka, 


said : 

“ Present-day discussions of the various phases of criminology, legal, 
medical, and sociological, are not recent propaganda of late discoveries, 
but rather the outcome of a process of evolution that has been in prog 
ress for many years (p. 7). 


“Whether the criminal is born so, or whether he is the product 
of the social and material forces around him, is the one question 
upon which hinges much of the discussion of crime. This question 
will probably never be answered, or if it is answered at all it will 
be after the solution of many other problems that lie much nearer 
tous * * *, All human conduct has its source in the original ten- 


dencies of the individual—the unlearned activities of the mind. These 
form the essential nucleus of human personality and are responsive to 
and are modified by the material and social environment. Relegating 
this question to some future time when we shall know more of the 
nature of unsocial conduct, we may devete the present to the solution 
of problems nearer at hand. 

“The past decade has been most fruitful in the development of one 


phase of the psychology of crime. jegun as an effort to study the 
mentality of feeble-mindedness, the psychologist soon began to dis 
cover the relation between feeble-mindedness and crime. ‘This is one 
of the present-day problems that is pressing upon the people for 


solution. At this time the effort is in its incipient stage. 
efforts here and there offer the hope that the day of 
ment is at hand. 

‘‘*# * * A survey of the boys in my own institution a few years 
revealed the astonishing fact that only 16 per cent of the entire number 
were above a retardation of two years, while slightly more than 7 per 
cent were so far down tn the scale of mentality that they would never 
be self-supporting, but would require permanent segregation. 


Spasmodic 
great achieve 


ago 


‘The first step in solving the problem of delinqueney will be ae 
complished when our corrective institutions cease to be a dumping 
ground for the feeble-mindcd. 

“A large and apparently inereasing number of children are born 
without sufficient intelligence to know right from wrong; or who, if 
they appreciate the difference, do not have the will power or judg 


ment or courage to do the right and shun the wrong. 
“Tt is from this class that the ranks of the criminal 

Every thoughtful study of the criminal classes shows 

lationship between criminality and feeble-mindedness. 
‘If there is such a thing as the criminal type, it is another name for 


recruited. 
close re- 


are 
the 


the type of feeble-mindedness—a class long misunderstood and mis 
treated, and a class whose members easily fall into the ranks of the 
criminal. We have failed to recognize the raw material from which 
criminals are mac 

‘Such conditions make the strongest possible appeal for a prac 
tical advance in the way of a diagnosing clinic. I[litherto only the 
legal and social facts have been considered in the investigation of 
ost courts * * * ‘The need of some systematic preliminary inves 
tigations in our own State may be illustrated from a few cases that 
have oecurred within the present year. 


‘One boy received at the industrial school was physically 17 years old. 





A psychological examination disclosed the fact that he was only a 
i7-year-old mentally——we in fact, an imbecile of low grade, without 
hope of menta! or moral amelioration. Another case, that of a 15-year- 
old boy with a retardation of seven and a half years, was classed as a 


low-grade moron, and besides being mentally hopeless was sexually pre 
coeious and dangerous to good morals, and will never be able to direet 
his own destiny. * * * These, with many others that might 
mentioned, illustrate the crying need for a more careful preliminary 
investigation by the courts dealing with juvenile offenders. 


be 


‘What we must have is a widespread propaganda. of the needs for 
an intelligent and scientific diagnosis of the deviating child, in which 


parent, physician, psychologist, and court may cooperate for the good 
of the child, ever remembering that the earlier in life any deviation from 








the normal is discovered the more effective will be the treatment. 
‘Hducation along the line of the prevention of disease, of crime, of 
panpertsm, is the one thing needed. People do not know that thes 
things are needed. Even if they knew this they do not know how the 
remedies are to be brought about. 
‘I have an abiding faith in the ultimate judgment of humanity, and 
when humanity learns the truth and frees itself from prejudice and 
ntiment there will be no lack of workers in this field of human better 
n 
it appears that Dr. Charles does not agree that “law enforce 
or the passing of additional laws cures the criminal tendencies 
i people. The people of Kansas have been led to understand that 
more law is the thing, more restriction, more crusading, and more ex- 
ploiting will in time cure the evils that necessarily curse every com 
munity where real human beings live. ro say that the “law is en 
foreed,” or that the “ prohibitory law is enforced as well as any law 
upon the statute books” (specch by W. R. Stubbs, Chicago, Mar. 27, 
1910, p. 3—and usually advanced as a “ proof”’ of the suceessful opera- 
tion of the law), does net seem to have the effect of reducing crime or 


delinquency in any appreciable degree, if Dr. Charles is correctly in- 
formed. As he has been engaged in the scientific study of criminology 
and psychological research all his life it stands to reason that his 
testimony should be given much greater weight than the blatant declara- 
t men whose only claim to speak with authority is that they 
happen, by reason of the vicissitudes of political manipulation, to become 
“tate offiei: their previous lines of endeavor having led them into 
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fields of activity so remote and distant from this special field of study 
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that they scarcely could distinguish the difference between a feeble- 
minded person and a sane one, and care nothing about it so long as he or 
she “ votes right’ and “ puts the crowd across.” 

Referring once more to the physical condition of the penitentiary at 
Lansing, Warden Codding touched briefly upon the civil-serviee system, 
on pages 12 and 13 of the report (second biennial, supra) : 

“In providing a civil-service commission and rules for the appoint- 
ment of employees an important forward step has been taken toward 








gettitng the penitentiary out of politics and pelitics out of the peniten- 
tiary,’’ declared the warden (p. 12). ‘“‘ Like all new movement these 
have been difficulties encountered in making the law effective. 

“The law provided that all men who: held positions on the Ist day of 
July, 1915, were prima facie qualified and were deemed to be competent, 
even if they had been chosen under a partisan spoils system and were 
incompetent. This section of the law made it impossible to get rid of 
the inefficient, drunken, and worthless officers on the force when I 
assumed the wardenship. Not until they had allowed escapes of pris 
oners, incited mutiny, became drunk, or committed other acts of ineffi 


ciency could they be removed.” 

(Norr.—Mr. Codding was removed by Gov. Hodges, and Rev 
placed in charge of the penitentiary during the Hodges administ 
(1915-1915), and Rev. Botkin was summarily removed by Gov. Capper 
shortly after the latter became governor in 1915. One of the rea 
for his removal was the charge that he either permitted bootlegging 
or was too busy making prohibition speeches away from home to find 
out it was going on; another was that he played favoritism up to 
limit, even permitting certain prisoners to entertain women in the 
cells and took prisoners to Kansas City or permitted them to go there 
unattended, and afterwards could not “coax” them back once they 
crossed the State line.) 

In speaking of the religious features of the penitentiary Rev. Harmon 
Allen, chaplain, declared, on pages 37 and 38 of the Second Biennial 





sons 












teport (State Board of Corrections), that 

“For the spiritual and moral welfare of the inmates there should be 
stricter sanitary regulations. 

‘““No man can feel his best morally or religiously when he is com 
pelled to drink out of the public drinking cup, where deadly disease 
germs lurk, seeking whom they may devour. 

“In like manner a man is affected when he must be shaved with a 
shaving outfit that is used on diseased men. 

“Agaih his religious temper is disturbed when on a hot night the 
only water he has to drink must be taken from an old galvani pail 

| sitting alongside his detestable night bucket. Especially in hot weather, 


the prisoner should have frequent baths. When a man must lie down : 


night with a dirty, grimy body, as the result of his day's laber, he 
naturally feels rebellious, 
“The Sabbath should be marked as different from other days by 


their having a Sunday suit. A man sitting at worship in his old werk- 
ing clothes can not be very worshipful 
‘“‘ Officers of the prison should be religious men, who are 


exampies of 
morality and religion. 


‘These officers should not only be religious men, 


but men capable of teaching in the night school Primarily, the busi- 
ness of the penitentiary is reformation, and if the chaplain’s depart 
ment fails the purpose and aim of the institution is abortive. 

“We are sadly in need of a modern school building and officer in- 
structors,” concluded the chaplain (p. 38). 

“The prison body, as to denominational affiliations, is 11 per cent 


Catholie, 50 per 


cent Protestant, 1 per cent Hebrew, and 38 per cent 
have no choice. 


Our greatest need in this work is a new chapel, to be 














used for religious services only.” (Second Biennial Report, supra, p. 37.) 
Preaching services are conducted in the men’s ward at 9.50 en Sun 
day morning and in*the women’s ward at 11 o’clock (supra}. 

in his report contained in the First Biennial Report, State Board of 
Corrections, 1914, page 38, Rev. Allen laid special stress on the condi 
tion of the library at the prison 

“'The library is in bad eondition,” he deelared ‘In the past books 
have been given indiscriminately to prisoners with contagious diseases 
Books have been held in cells of men with tuberculosis, and then placed 
back in ft library without disinfecting precautions. Many institu- 
tions prohibit indicriminate circulation of books among sick and well 
It should be so her No new books have heen added to this infected 
library during the past year.” 

It will be recalled in this eonnection that Warden Botkin stated, 
on page 18 of the same biennial report, that “of the deaths oecurring 
from January 1, 1900, to June 1, 1914, 37 per cent were caused by 
tuberculosis. Of the present inmates about 35 per cent are afflicted 
with the same disease. Of these, 20 per cent had the disease when 
they came. Thus, about 15 per cent of the present population, or 

out 120 persons, have contracted the white plague in this prison 

* It is not the intention of the people or the courts to sentence 
riminals to a fatal disease and premature death, but that is what is 


done.”” 
speaking 


eing 

In of the library in his report above 
Second Biennial Report (p. 37), Chaplain Allen further 
should be such ‘gation of the sick and afflicted that 
the general library be issued except to healthy prisoners. 

Chus it that the legislature, “in its wisdem,”’ is st 

riminals to be sentenced “to a fatal disease and 
ieath.” The chaplain (p. 37) states that “about 600 
have been added during the past vears,”’ thus rendering t 
six hundred times greater. No hibitory "" measure, 
gested by Rev. Allen_in his 1914 report, s 
Kansas, but any sort of a “dry” measure, introduced for 
of making grand-stand materi for campaign 

broad, can not only get a tring bef t 
plenty of front-page publicity. 

No statistics are available to show how many of the pr 
families dependent upon them and whose untimely d 
nt ones of the hope that “some day daddy will get out 
he burdens of endless hours of toil may end for “ me 
hat many inmates are married and their fami s hea bh 
if their earning capacity ean well be conclude ror 
ions made by the board of corrections heir 1914 

On page 7, First Biennial Report, 1914, they sa) 

“The most casual study of prison mana nt tl 
pathetice fact that often the most punishment m 
prisoner but upon families left without meat i vn 
problem of existence and some shadow of disgra 
more difficult. The State should add to its 
vision for the families of prisoners who are 
and this should be done in generous a 
of these families may be relieved 28 humanity dictates 
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No attention was paid to the appeal of the board for aid of the 
distressed families, as it was impossible under the policy of economy 
inaugurated by Gov. Capper to even consider it. The most “ crying 
needs" of this institution were even “laughed out of court,” by the 
chief executive in order to carry out his program, Had he admitted 
that (1) Kansas ever sends up a prisoner who is the head of a family 
or (2) it is ever necessary to extend State ald to the destitute, two of 
the stock arguments used by prohibition agitators would be “ nailed,” 
so “economy ” was the cloak that covered these two shameful sins of 
the Kansas system. 

The appeal is renewed in the last report of the board, on page 6 of 
the Second Biennial Report. ‘We recommend,” declares that body, 
“provision for such payment to deserving inmates who show ex- 
ceptional energy in thelr work as will enable them to give some assist- 
ance to their familles. The fact is that in many cases the famlly 
suffers more than the inmate, and the present conditions allow of no 
adequate assistance in such cases,” 

It thus appears that the families of the convicts not only need what- 
ever assistance the State can “in its wisdom” extend to them, either 
by a direct appropriation or by permitting the prisoner to contribute 
io their support by receiving a small fraction of the wealth he produces 
for the State in the coal mines, on the farm, etc., but the State still 
persists in permitting the ravages of disease to subject the unfortunate 
class to face the grave possibility of premature death. 7 

These are matters of great consequence, both human and economic, 
but unfortunately for the people of the State the “ new program ”’ insti- 
tuted by the Stubbs admfnistration slips lightly over such matter of 
importance and devotes the entire time of the legislature, the taxpayer, 
and the public official to one line of thought—‘ law enforcement ’’—to 
the end that Kansas “ take the lead’ as the greatest moral State in the 
Union. 

In speaking of the habits of the inmates Warden Codding remarked 
in his report issued June 30, 1912, that 63 per cent of the inmates (new- 
comers) stated that they were users of intoxicating liquors, but no 
showing appears as to the number claiming liquor was the cause of 
their downfall. (Eighteenth biennial report, Kansas State Penitentiary, 
1912, p. 12.) In view of the fact that it is persistently claimed that 
* 80 per cent of crime is due to the saloon,” etc., it seems rather strange 
no report was made as to the number claiming during that biennium 
“John Barleycorn got ’em.” Should 63 per cent have confessed that 
liquor caused their downfall in a State that has been legally dry for 35 
years, and where “our people are cleaner, better, more advanced in 
mental culture, and stronger in moral fiber and conviction,” all because 
of it, some tall explaining might have been necessary, so the report 
stops before arriving at a very interesting point of observation. 

However, the second biennial report (p. 21, Table 12) discloses 
some interesting facts in this particular. Of the 719 prisoners received 
during the biennial! period ending June 30, 1916, 205, or 28.50 per cent, 
assigned Hquor as the cause of their downfall. The number “ using 
liquor” is not stated, nor is it shown whether these convicts came from 
ruined hones within the State or were a part of that great army of 
‘itinerant laborers "’ who flock in during harvest time. In either event, 
it is positive proof of the fact that “it can be got” even in any part of 
the State, border counties and all. While there is no claim any more 
than the State is absolutely ‘‘ dry,” the old moth-eaten claim that “ any- 
way prohibition stops some of the evil” does not seem to be very well 
supported by this showing. ‘Table 11, same page, indicates that of the 
719 prisoners received, 506 were in the “ first-conviction”’ group, the 
balance of 213 being distributed between groups showing second, third, 
fourth, sixth, and seventh. Just how many of the first convicts men- 
tioned claim liquor as the cause of their downfall is not shown, but it 
would hardly seem possible that all the “ old timers” convicted more 
than once before were “ victims of demon rum,” 

As an cause of downfall Table 12, supra, shows that 318, or 44.28 per 
cent, assigned ‘*‘ women and bad associates’ as the cause; 12, or 1.66 
per cent, assigned “ uncontrollable temper ”’ as the cause; 34, or 4.7 per 
cent, assigned “ self-defense’? as the cause; “dope’’ and “ family 
trouble ” claimed 34 each, or 4.7 per cent each; destitution caused the 
downfall in 69, or 9.5 per cent, of the cases; and ‘‘ unknown” was 
assigned as the cause in 43, or 1.7 per cent, of the cases. 

It is not very often that the public is afforded the opportunity of 
“looking behind the scenes ” in Kansas, and one of the rare things in 
Kansas statecraft is the publication of any statement, observation, or 
declaration by anyone in high office, finding fault with any portion of 
the administration. During the sixteenth annual session of the Kansas 
Conference of Charities and Corrections, above referred to, many 
speeches were made boosting the State to the skies. Among them was 
one by Roy T. Osborne, juvenile judge, of Independence, in which he 
claimed, among other things, that Kansas is first in education. ‘This 
statement has been so frequently made it is not “news” any more, 
and yet the newspapers gave his speech, in this particular, ay of 
publicity. His statement and others along the same line have been 
quoted hundreds of times in other States as proof that prohibition 
raises the efficiency of the educational system and in the Sunflower 
State has raised it to the proud position at the head of the column. 

Reference is made to the Osborne statement at this time to pave the 
way for an “explanation” by Dean F. M. Blackmar, of the Kansas 
State University, which followed the next evening, supplementing a 
speech delivered by Mr. Codding, warden of the State penitentiary. 

With ‘ Present outlook of prison reform in Kansas "’ as his subject, 
Mr. Codding waded into the subject without gloves and dealt body 
blows to the faked-up statements so persistently circulated throughout 
America regarding crime and moral conditions in the State. His 
speech, it is scarcely necessary to mention, was “ hushed up” 7 the 
newspapers of the State, and the merry little carnival of claiming 
everything good under the sun for the State, crediting it all to prohibl- 
tion, was not even interrupted; but to a mind that is open, unbiased, 
and free to form a conclusion based on facts alone the warden’s mas- 
terly denunciation of the pseudo morality that we are told has cov- 
ered Kansas like a blanket of roses presents many interesting fea- 
tures—features that are so well known to the average Kansan that no 
official bulletin issued from the governor's office and no resolution lob- 
bied through the legislature by the same political force can change his 
mind. 

“One of the first great necessities in prison reform is a modern peni- 
tentiary,”’ emphatically declared the warden. (See published report, 
sixteenth annual session, Kansas Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, p. 41.) “Our present institution is unsafe, unsanitary, abso- 
lutely out of date, and since it was built there has been a great revo- 
lution in prison polictes,” he continued. 

“We can not cure crime with a penitentiary, no matter how well 
constructed, how modern it may be, or how efficient the management. 
To cure crime we must go to the places where the criminal is bred and 
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there, by a comprehensive system of prevention, cure crime,” the 
warden proclaimed on page 43 of the above report. And in speaking 
of the moral conditions within the State he proceeded to give his views 
oe. 9 cause of crime without fear or favor. And here is how he 
ale : 

“After being in the penitentiary for three years and nine months— 
the average period of confinement for Kansas prisoners, exclusive of 
life prisoners—the Kansas boy who has gone wrong walks out of the 
institution under parole, belonging to that part of the prison bedy 
known as the 75 per cent, or veformable part of the inmates. 

“We leaves the institution with a good suit of clothes on his back 
and a few dollars in his pocket. During confinement he has attended 
night school, and his mental vision has been expanded, His physical 
needs have been looked after by a competent physician. He has had 
the attention of a chaplain who is interested in his spiritual and 
moral training. The prisoner has attended Bible class and church 
once each Sunday for over three years. 

‘He has shaved, bathed, and changed his clothes regularly. He 
has been forbidden to smoke cigarettes, punished if he uses profane 
or vulgar language, and has been taught the value and dignity of 
labor; perhaps he has learned to read, 

“Cleaned, disciplined, reformed he leaves the penitentiary walls 

behind him to return to his native city—the city that permitted him 
to become schooled in crime. 
_ “He finds that while he, during his three years and nine months’ 
imprisonment, has been cleaning house and casting away bad things 
and putting in good things, his native city—the city that spoiled 
him—ajasn’t reformed any. 

“It has the same old vile pool hall, the same little alley joint, the 
same rendezvous where some of the men and boys slip down after 
night to play poker and shoot craps. 

“They are all there where they were three years and nine months 
ago. 





He sees for the first time the prominent citizens and college boys 
parading around smoking cigarettes. He hears, for the first time in 
over three years and a half, curses and vulgar stories right on the 
streets of the town that hasn’t improved. 

“He looks around for a gymnasium like the one he has had in 
the penitentiary, but it is not there. He asks for the library where 
he can get good books to read. There is no library. He hunts for 
the free ball, for the public playgrounds, like the ones he found within 
the penitentiary, but the city has little to offer him. 

“Clean and disciplined, his life at once touches the unclean and 
undisciplined atmosphere of his native city that has not reformed 
while he has been away. 

“He resists it for a while, but the pull of the destructive fight of 
his native city is too much for him. He slips a little and keeps 
slipping, and some morning he wakes up after a debauch to find he 
has broken his parole; to find that while the State maintained many 
facilities for his reformation while he was in the penitentiary, his 
own native city had few, and, on the contrary, still has the de- 
moralizing influences which ruined him in the first place; and stunned 
and bewildered he returns to the penitentiary, marked up as a parole 
violator, to wonder why it is he san make such progress in the peni- 
tentiary and such a failure on the outside. 

“Society says he is an habitual criminal, but what he and the 
prison warden think about society never gets into print. 

“Whenever the municipalities of Kansas will take as active and 
efficient steps to prevent the making of criminals by cities of Kansas, 
as the State, through its penitentiary management, uses to reform 
the city boy thus spoiled, then will we commence to make progress in 
prison reform.” 

The warden was foliowed by Prof. F. W. Blackmar, dean of the 
Kansas University, who likewise went after Kansas conditions in an 
open manner, sparing no pains to paint Kansas as she really is. This 
address, however, was never published and sold by the Kansas State 
Temperance Socicty, either on a private press or in the State printing 
plant. One of the shames of the age is that speeches like this are 
given so little publicity. Every Kansas farmer, merchant, business 
man, professional man, school teacher, officeholder, and judge of every 
court, from the supreme court to the justices of the peace, shoul 
read this every week, and if necessary, a law should be passed com 
pelling them to do so. As the Atchison Globe remarked, February 1, 
1917, “ Sooner or later the laws of Kansas will permit a man to sleep, 
eat, and work, and nothing else,” the above suggestion isn’t so much 
out of place. 

**T am muck pleased with the address of Warden Codding,” said Dean 
Blackmar, as he opened his fire, “which shows that he is alive to the 
real needs of the Kansas genie soto? When he states that ‘one of 
the first great necessities In prison reform is a modern penitentiary ; 
our present institution is unsafe, unsanitary, absolutely out of date, 
and since it was built there has been a great revolution in prison poll- 
cies,’ he but repeats what has been said over and over again by wardens, 
prison commissions, college professors, and social reformers, 

“Yet Kansas goes along in its smug complacency, acting as if it had 
the best penitentiary in the United States. Indeed, there are those in 
oe State of Kansas who within the last two years have made tbis 
oast. 

“There was a time, more than 30 years ago, when the Kansas peni- 
tentiary was one of the best in the United States, and many people 
have gone on thinking that thought and saying over and over again, 
‘What Kansas has is best.’ 

“The old institution is a clumsy, rotten junk shop, which will not 
permit men to use efficiency and economic methods in its administra- 
tion. In the meantime other States have gone farther ahead until the 
Kansas penitentiary, while not the lowest in the scale of similar insti- 
tutions in the United States, is well down the line. 

“It is time to ask again, ‘What's the matter with Kansas?’ The 
Kansas people came up through great tribulation, and hopeful people 
and optimistic newspapers continually enlarged and magnified every 
good thing in Kansas in order to keep themselves on the earth at all. 
So in that early day what Kansas had was best. If a child was born 
in the town there was a great increase in population; if two stalks of 
wheat grew where one grew before it was a great agricultural increase ; 
and when we developed our school system we wanted only the best and 
thought we had the best. When we built our penal and charitable 
institutions we wanted the best, and sometimes the ‘ wish is father to 
the thought,’ and we think we have the best. 

“Last night a gentleman on the platform said Kansas had the best 
school system in the United States, when a careful investigation shows 
that we rank twenty-ninth among our sister States. 

“Now all this is an admirable spirit and has done much to make a 
great people and a great State. Coupled with this has been the ever- 
lasting suggestiveness of the Kansas people along reform lines. The 
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tradition exists in the United States that Kansas is the place to develop 
new things and progressive things, and we have, indeed, a very remark- 
able record in this respect. 

‘*But the time has now come to inquire more specifically into our 
ideals, our aims, and more carefully into the methods by which we 
reach them, 

* Kansas Is not efficient in choosing the best methods of doing things, 
nor in -earrying out her plans to a successful termination. 

“We need strength all along the line of efficiency. We need a more 
careful estimation of values. We need to reduce our success to scientific 
principles that we may get positive and accurate results, and these 
things should be applied not only to the penitentiary but to other penal 
and charitable institutions in the State, to all our educational insti- 
tutions, to our educational system, to all of our legislation and admin- 
istration, and indeed to our life in general. 

‘Kansas is rich in her broad aeres, in her agricultural products, in 
her millions cf live stock, in her mineral products, in her great bank 
accounts, and her automobiles, Next January (1916) the State will 
be out of debt, but when the prison commission asked the appropriation 
of the paltry sum of $100,000 to be expended for material for two years’ 
time, that the penitentiary with prison labor might be put upon the 
basis of efficiency and economy, the representatives of the people turned 
it down, and when the university asked for needed buildings to carry 
out efficiently and economically the work the State wishes it to do, 
even though this amount taxes each individual only 11 cents per capita, 
our wise legislators thought the people could not endure the burden. 

“It is just such cases as these that prevent the State of Kansas 
from realizing a large return on money investments in her institutions. 
The people are regaled with the foolish idea that economy consists in 
not spending money; that economy consists in reducing taxes and going 
without things. But everyone knows who thinks at all that the best 
economy is that which spends money and seeks the largest return for 
it in efficiency and work accomplished. 

‘Kansas has endured in the last three compaigns a perfect tirade 
of this false philosophy, worked out altogether from the point of vote 
making. I hope that the epidemic of niggardly economy or parsimony 
is about over, and that we are ready as a people to reaffirm what has 
been said so often—that Kansas wants the best—and that we will come 
out of our false prejudice and realize that if we have the best we must 
pay for it. 

“If I<ansas keeps up with the reforms she has suggested, she will 
have to quicken her pace mightily. Indeed, if she keeps up with the 
reform movements of other States over which she has foolishly claimed 
superiority, she will have to speed up; and if she does not want to 
deceive herself perpetually into thinking she is great when she is not, 
she must introduce more efficient and economical methods into her 
institutions and public administration, 

‘Kansas is first in nothing.”” (Kansas City Star, Jan. 1, 1916.) 


STATE INDUSTRIAL REFORMATORY. 

The State industrial reformatory, located at Hutchinson, is a penal 
institution in the nature of a reform school. “Any male person between 
the ages of 16 and 25 who shall be convicted for the first time of any 
offease punishable by confinement in the State penitentiary may, in the 
diseretion of the trial judge, be sentenced either to the State peniten 
tiary or to the Kansas State Industrial Reformatory ” is a provision of 
section 7758, General Statutes, 1905, covering the class of prisoners 
rechived there. This institution is really a penitentiary, and is so 
considered in Kansas. 

There is no accurate means at hand to determine how many boys and 
young men are before the various courts of the State charged with 
crimes that should land them in the reformatory each year, as the 
parole system instituted by the Laws of 1907 (chap. 178, p. 281), under 
which the district judges of the State were given power to parole any 
person ‘‘under the age of 21 years” convicted of any felony except 
murder, manslaughter, rape, arson, or robbery, and who otherwise would 
be sent to the penitentiary at Lansing or this institution, “ either be- 
fore or after passing sentence,” was liberally applied; and the amend- 
ment to this law (Laws of Kansas, 1913, chap. 172, p. 264) repealing 
the restriction ‘‘ under 21 years of age’ reaches many more young 
criminals. This law as amended is liberally applied. While discrimi- 
nation characterizes its application in most instances, or in a great 
many at least, yet the fact remains that no record is ever made of the 
convietion or the entry of a plea of guilty for any offense, so far as the 
State board of correction’s report shows, until the prisoner is delivered 
ither at the penitentiary or at the reformatory. 

Ilowever, even in view of the extremely liberal parole laws of Kan- 


is, the population in this institution shows a marked increase year | 


after year. 
59 out of 105 counties sent 202 convicts to the reformatory. From 


July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1914, 58 counties out of the total number | 


(105), sent 223 convicts there. Between July 1, 1914, and June 30, 
1915, 58 counties out of the total number (105), sent up 248 convicts 
to this institution. and the last period covering the time between 


July 1, 1915, and June 30, 1916, there were 315 sent up from 68 out 


of the 105 counties. 

Thus 9 more counties contributed convicts at the close of the 
fiscal! year 1916 than at the close of the fiscal year 1913, 10 more 
in 1916 than at the close of the fiscal year 1915, and 11 more than 
at the close of the fiscal year 1914. 

There were 113 more convicts sent up in the period closing June 30, 
1916, than in the period ending June 30, 1913, an increase af 55.86 
per cent. (First Biennial Report, State Board of Corrections, pp. 19, 
20; Second Biennial Report, State Board of Corrections, p. 64.), 

On November 12, 1913, in his speech before the fifteenth annual con- 
vention of the Anti-Saloon League of America, at Columbus; -Qhio, 
George H. Hodges, then governor of Kansas, declared that there were 
only 84 Kansas boys in the reformatory. Whether he based his 
* statistics ’ on the official figures for the period closing June 30, 1912, 
or June 30, 1913, was not stated. No authority is ever given for such 
statements, 

However, in either case, according to the official records above 
quoted, the governor missed it from 118 to 139, whether he used the 
year ending June 30, 1912, or the one ending June 30, 1913, as an 
example. 

From June 30, 1913, to June 30, 1916, there were 984 convicts sent 
to this institution. Some of the counties had remarkable increases 
during this period, among them Cowley, which increased from 2 to 
11; Crawford, which increased from 6 to 12; Miami, whieh increased 
from 1 to 6; Sedgwick, which increased from 11 to 20; Shawnee, 
which increased from 10 to 36, and Wyandotte, which increased from 
6 to 18. Just what the various inmates from these counties were 


In the period between July 1, 1912, and June 30, 1913, | 
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charged with and convicted for is not shown by the record, and it is 
impossible from the record to determine the number in the institution 
at the close of the years 1915 and 1916, but the record for 1913 and 
1914 shows the number at the close of those fiscal years to be 278 
for 1913, and 246 for 1914. Between July 1, 1913, and June 30, 
1914, 225 inmates were paroled. (First Biennial Report, supra, p. 58.) 
(See also Second Biennial Report, supra, p. 64.) The total number on 
parole July 1, 1914, was 209, and during the biennium covered from 
that date until June 30, 1916, 394 were paroled. (Second Biennial 
Report, supra, p. 66.) 

The counties sending the largest number of convicts up during the 
period from July 1, 1912, and June 30, 1916, were: Allen, 21; 
Atchison, 29; Barton, 17; Bourbon, 16, Cherokee, 23; Cowley, 29; 
Crawford, 45; Douglas, 35; Labette, 28; Leavenworth, 21; Mont- 
gomery, 37; Reno, 54; Saline, 17; Sedgwick, 45; Shawnee, 79; Sumner, 
23, and Wyandotte, 50. ‘These are among the most populous counties 
of the State; in fact, they lead in population. 

However, it has ofttimes been stated that were it not for the counties 
bordering on ‘‘ wet” States called “border counties” that the penat 
institutions of the State would not be so crowded, for the reason 
that bootleggers thrive in those counties, and it is so much easier 
to secure liquor near the State line than in the “inland counties ”"— 
Shawnee, for instance—where the manner of securing it is more diffi- 
cult and law enforcement much more strict. An analysis of the above 
report (First Biennial Report, supra, pp. 57 and 58; Second Biennial 
Report, supra, p. 64) will not bear out this contention. 

In his speech delivered in Chicago, March 27, 1910, W. R. Stubbs, 
then governor, declared that ‘so long as our sister State, Missouri, 
has saloons right on our border there will probably be drunkenness in 
the cities immediately across the line, with nothing but a street to 
mark the difference between prohibition and open saloons,” the idea 
being, no doubt, that only “border counties” have drunkenness, and 
therefore crime, since we are persistently told that 80 per cent, and 
from that on up to 90 per cent, of crime is due to the “ open saloon.” 

To prove that the inland counties are clean and pure, so far as crime 
is concerned, the governor incorporated a letter in his speech received 
from Judge WILLIAM H. THompson, of Garden City, Kans., who is now 
a United States Senator from Kansas. ‘In most of the counties,” 
said the Senator, commenting on nine southwestern counties that com- 
prised his judicial district. ‘‘ there has not been a criminal case on the 
dockets for over 15 years. We have become the most law-abiding people 
on the face of the earth,” the Senator concluded in true Kansas sty! 

This district (the thirty-second judicial district of Kansas) contains 
the foliowing counties: Finney, Hamilton, Kearney, Haskell, Stevens, 
Stanton, Morton, Grant, Seward. The combined population, accord- 
ing to an estimate made in 1916, is 21,901, which is considerable of 
an increase over the estimate made the year before, and which excited 
considerable comment, because it showed a loss of population in the 
State of 18,404. These “estimates” are made by the county assessor, 
and in Kansas the salaries of county officials for the most part are paid 
on a sliding scale, depending upon population. A number of salaries 
were threatened with a decrease after the population of 1915 was 
published; hence a new “estimate”? in 1916. The 1915 population 
was 20,001, or 2.8 persons per square mile The Topeka Capital of 
June 25, 1916, branded the 1916 “ estimate ” a joke. 

However, granting the population of this judicial district to be 21,901, 
as claimed, it contains only 3.1 persons to the square mile and has 
no large cities or centers of industry. 

Reference to the above reports (First and Second Biennial Reports, 
supra) show that during the period covered by them Finney County, 
of which Garden City, where Senator THOMPSON made his home, is 
the county seat, sent a total of 14 convicts to the industrial reformatory, 
7 having been sent up during the period ending June 30, 1913; Hamil 
ton sent 1; Stevens County sent 1; and Seward 1, making a total 
of 16. The same counties sent 33 prisoners to the penitentiary at 
Lansing during the period between June 30, 1912 and June 30, 1914, 
and 18 during the next two years, for a total of 51; 1 to the industrial 
school for boys and 1 to the industrial school for girls, making an 
aggregate total of 69 criminals below and above 21 years of age con- 
tributed. (First Biennial Report, supra, pp. 21, 24; Second Biennial 
teport, supra, pp. 14 to 17; First Biennial Report, supra, p. 81; 
Second Biennial Report, supra, pp. 82, 83.) 

While this showing is by no means as large as some judicial districts 
of the State make it does fairly well, after all, for a community made 
up of the “ most law-abiding people on the face of the earth,” where 
there hasn’t been a criminal case on the docket “ for over 15 year 

Commenting again on Kansas prohibition, George H. llodges stated, 
in his Antisaloon League speech in Columbus November 12, 1913, that 
Kansas was stamping out crime because it had stamped out the saloon. 
‘* Excessive use of alcohol is neither an excuse nor a defense for crime,” 
declared the governor (p. 11), “ but it causes men to commit crime the 
same as if one were insane.” And again (p. 3), “I would not say to 
you that there is no law violation in our State, but I emphatically state 
that there are but isolated cases, and then wholly or principally in a 
few bordering counties.” 

The claim that border counties cause all the crime and lawlessness 
in the State has become an accepted doctrine, especially away from 
home, though a survey of the records of the reformatory alone during 
the period from July 1, 1912, and June 30, 1916, robs this claim of any 
semblance of truth. 

During that period Shawnee County, of which Topeka is the county 
seat, a city in which law enforcement occupies almost as much atten 
tion as daily consumption of food, sent a total of 79 convicts to this 
institution. It must be borne in mind that there are hundreds of cases 
in which informations, etc., are filed charging crimes that upon con 
viction would result in prison terms, especially among the younger 
offenders, that never come to trial. A sentence in a reformatory or 
other correctional institution is the last resort in the innumerable 
efforts to punish or reform. Shawnee is strictly an inland county, moré 
than 50 miles removed from Kansas City, Mo., the presumed source of 
a great deal of Kansas “ devilment.” The number contributed to the 
reformatory during the above period exceeds the number contributed by 
26 “border counties,” including Leavenworth County. ; 

Of the 984 convicts sent up during the period 32 border counties 
out of 38 contributed 424; 6 border counties contributed none; % in- 
land counties contributed none; and the balance of 5S inland counties 
contributed 560. Eight counties out of the 12 bordering on Nebraska 
contributed 29; 3 bordering on Colorado out of the 7 contributed 5; 
9 counties out of the 10 bordering on Missouri contributed 228; and 
12 out of the 14 counties bordering on Oklahoma_(a_dry State) con- 
tributed 166. Fourteen inland counties—Barton, 17; Finney, 14; Ford, 
13; Franklin, 12; Douglas, 35; Allen, 21; Pawnee, 11; Pratt, 17; Reno, 
54: Rice, 13; Riley, 10; Saline, 17; Sedgwick, 45; and Shawnee, 7 
contributed a total of 358, 
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In commenting on the growth in population at this institution, M. G. 
McKenzie, chapla stated in the First Biennlal Report (supra, p. 59), 
that 

* Of the 396 men received in this institution during the biennlum 130 
were assigned to the first grade, 132 to the second grade, 75 to the 
third grade, 24 to the fourth grade, and 7 to the fifth grade. * * * 
Three hundred were white, 77 colored, 12 Mexicans, and 7 Indians, 
They were charged with the following crimes: Two hundred and ten 


with grand larceny or burglary, 50 with forgery, 20 with rape, 28 with 





assiat 25 highway robbery, 20 with horse stealing, 11 with man- 
lat ‘ G with bootlegging, 5 with arson, 4 with white slavery, 4 
with wife desertion, 2 with sodomy, 1 with bigamy, and 1 with embez- 
ziemeut 


‘Of these boys 202 acknowledged they drank more or less, 275 used 
tobacco, 77 gambled. Most of these boys ran around considerable and 
were away from home when they got into trouble ; 265 were from homes 
broken by death or divorce, 


“Surely ignorance is an incubator of crime, and the broken home 
and neglect of school, together with bad associates, is the cause of 
most of these boys getting into the reformatory.”’ 

The report of the chaplain In the Second Biennial Report, 1906, is 


‘onspicuous by its absence. (Supra, pp. 55 to 74, inclusive.) 

In observing the great growth of the institution, however, J, N. Herr, 
the superintendent, declared (p. 56, Second Biennial Report): * The 
neglected education has contributed immensely to the downfall of these 
young men, and we can state with absolute certainty that the State of 
Kansas can do nothing better for these fellows than to give them at 
east the rudiments of an education,” 

And speaking of some of the many needs of the institution, dwelling 
more especially upon the fact that “employment is preferable to idle- 
ess, and nowhere the saying more truthful than in this institu- 
lion,” Mr, Hlerr said: * Our farm and hay land employs a great num 
ber, but we could use, either through purchase or rental, to very good 


is 


advantage at least an additional section of land.’ Which is some 
proof, at least, that there is no intention of retrenching in this par- 
licular institution of penal servitude, because “the saloon has become 
such an outlaw that none of our school children have even seen a 


saloon and are unacquainted with the appearance of a saloon keeper.” 


And, further, without saying that the reestablishment of a “ saloon 
system " would cause the steady growth of population at this institu 
ion to cease, it is equally fair to conclude that banishing “ John Bar 


orn” by making 


accomplished the 


eye 


hot 


the Kansas map “all white" has most certainly 
end, nor has it even remotely approached it. 
A SURVEY. 








Twenty-three counties out of the total of 105 did not have a pris- 
yner confined in the State penitentiary at Lansing June 30, 1014. 
(See Kirst Biennial Report, State Board of Corrections, Table No. 1, 
» 21.) Of those counties, however, Cheyenne sent 3 to the industrial 

formatory between June 80, 1912, and June 30, 1914; Edwards 
‘ounty sent 1; Rooks County sent 5: Scott County sent 1; Seward 

ounty sent 3; Stevens County sent 1; and Thomas County sent 1. 
(Kirst Biennial Report, supra, pp. 57, 58.) Greeley was one of the 
23 above mentioned and had 1 juvenile criminal in the industrial 
school for boys. (First Biennial Report, supra, p. 81.) Norton and 
ireenwood (included also in the above 23) had representation in the 
mdustrial school for girls at Beloit. (First Biennial Report, supra, 
D. 90.) 

Thus at the close of the biennium, July 1, 1914, there were 13 
Kansas counties without representation in either one or the other of 
the 4 recognized State penal institutions, These counties, which 
were Chase, Decatur, Gove, Gray, Haskell, Hodgman, Lane, Morton, 
Ness, Rawlins, Sheridan, and Wichita, were, except Chase and Decatur, 
ess than 6,000 in population. Combined, they had a population of 
#7890, or 4.4 persons to the square mile, 

Of the 15 counties that did net send up a conyict during the bi 
enniuin ending June 380, 1914, Cheyenne, Stevens, and Thomas sent 


onvicts to the Industrial Reformatory (First Biennial Report, supra, 


p. 57, 5S), leaving a total of 12 counties—Chase, Decatur, Grant, 
ireeley, Haskell, Ilodgeman, Lane, Morton, Norton, Rawlins, Sheridan, 
und Wichita, all, with the exception of Chase, being sparsely settled 
western countie Chase had a population of 7,154, or about 6 to a 
square mile, and was much the heaviest populated. 

Of the 18 counties that did not send up a convict during the bien- 
nieum ending June 80, 1916 (Second Biennial Report, supra, pp. 14, 
15, 16, 17), Decatur sent 1 to the reformatory, Greeley sent 1, Meade 
sent 4, Norton sent 1, and Rush sent 4. (Second Biennial Report, 
supra, p. G4.) Ottawa and Jewell both were represented by juvenile 
harges in the Industrial School for Boys and also in the Industrial 
School for Girls. (Second Biennial Report, supra, pp. 82, 83, 107.) 

This leaves a total of 11 counties Gove, Grant, Gray, Haskell, 


Iflodgeman, Morton, Rawlins, Stevens, Stanton, Kearney, and Wichita— 








out of 105 that had sent no convict to any Of the four recognized 
State penal institutions during the biennial period ending June 30, 
1916, with a combined population of 27,204, or 3.14 per square mile. 
Of these countice Grant, Haskell, IHodgeman, Morton, Rawlins, and 
Wichita did not send a convict or charge up during the preceding 
jiennium ending June 80, 1914. 

Highteen counties out of the total of 105 did not have a prisoner 
ont d in the State penitentiary at Lansing June 30, 1916 (Second 
Biennial Report, supra, pp. 14, 15, 16, 17), as compared with 23 coun 
i on June 80, 1914. (First Biennial Report, supra, p. 21.) 

Or the LX Decatur sent 1 convict to the reformatory during the 
lem m ending June 30, 1916; Grant sent 1 charge to the Industrial 
School tor Boys; Greeley sent 1 to the reformatory ; Kingman sent . 
Lane sent 1 to the reformatory Meade sent 4 to the reformatory ; 
Morri nt 2; Norton sent 1 to the reformatory and 1 to the Indus- 
trial School for Be and Ottawa sent 1 to the Girls’ Industrial 
School, as did M (Second Biennial Report, supra, pp. 64, 82, 
83, 107.) 

Thus of the 18 counties having no convicts at Lansing June 380, 
1916, there were only 9%—Gove, Gray, Ilaskell, Hodgeman, Rawlins, 
seward, Sheridan, Stevens, and Wichita—-that failed to send at least 
me convict or delinquent to the other penal institutions, These coun 
ies have a combined population of only 80,806, or an average of 4.1 
persons to a square mile, 

A PERTINENT QUESTION 

I the crime increase contined to urban centers, or do the rural 
runtic furnish their share? 

THE ANSWER, 

Twenty-three vine having a combined population of 105,598, or 

1 persons to tl rare mile, out of a total of 105, having a combined 

ipulation of 1,672,545, had no prisoners in the State penitentiary at 











| clent education that they were not required to attend 


a day 
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Lansing June 30, 1914. These counties were strictly rural, none of 
them having a town with over 2,500 inhabitants, 
Nighteen counties, having a combined 37 


population of 93,937, or 6.4 







persons to the square mile, out of a total of 105, having a combined 
population of 1,672,545, had no prisoners in the State penitentiary at 


Lansing June 30, 1916. These countic 
none of them having a town with over 2.250 inhabitants. 

Thirteen counties of the State (105 in all) had no inmates in either 
of the four penal institutions supported by the State June 30, 1914, 
These counties were also strictly rural, having a population of 47,890, 
or 4.4 persons to the square mile, 

Nine counties of the State (105 in all) had no inmates in any of the 
four penal institutions supported by the State June 30, 1916. These 
counties were likewise strictly rural, having a population of 30,806, or 
4.1 persons to the square mile, 

REFORMATORY POPULATION, 

On January 1, 1910, there were 882 prisoners in the State Industrial 
Reformatory, located at Hutchinson, Kans. (U. S. Census, 1910; Bulle- 
tin 121; p. 86; Table No. 1.) These were all “ first offenders " under 25 
years of age. 

Aside from out on parole there were 273 incarcerated June 50, 
1915. The actual number either confined or subject to be reincarcerated 
by revocation of parole, and therefore wards of the State, was 508. 
(First Biennial Report, State Board of Corrections, pp. 50, 58.) 

The actaal number confined June 30, 1914, totaled 499. This was 
exclusive of 209 out on parole, As these should be added in determin 
ing the total number of State wards credited to this institution the 
aggregate was 708. (First biennial report, supra, pp. 50, 58.) 

The population increase witnessed by the total for 1914 over the total 
for 1910 is $26, or 85.59 per cent. 

The population increase between June 30, 1915 (508), and June 30, 
1914 (708), was 200, or 39.37 per cent. 

CRIMES FOR WHICH CONVICTED, 

While there is no accurate way of determining the number of inmates 
confined at the close of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1915, or June 
30,4916, this important feature having been omitted from the superin- 
tendent’s report, accidentally or otherwise (second biennial report, 
supra, pp. 55 to 74, inclusive), yet there was a great increase in the 
number sent up during these two years as compared with the preceding 
two-year period, and the crimes for which the inecareerations were made 


were likewise strictly rural, 
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were also varied and increased. Among the most important were the 
following : 
| 1912-1918 | 1914-1915 
» acuaees | i 
Assaults. PdAS SOnSU AES OA eee eRe Ronee Nee edEe ened s 27 36 
EE ON IN 5 ai ian akg 5 ora, Ss ROKER A SERRA 114 181 
Forgery ....... ieiaieecadal cnbsaedbads takem eaiata biawratihtinnecieat 39 56 
Larceny (grand larceny included, but not burglary)........... 132 198 
SITE sister as aan eo mie eackiince © RGM enna Wee ee aK a 14 | 18 
Rape. Rede EENOSRERRANT SRM ENSRR DRE A EARNERS USERS eRyaees as 18 25 
PN ociauspicvsreernesdanws Sane Aw Se chi ee RAMONE aot 23 19 
WTS CORNET 9 cncccnne cep kuhecnsnnedussctnects taeeseeatarssans 5 7 
EE BOONE OE. Karun pace pdunewakennk sav enkenns bcxeuien 372 540 


This is an increase of 168, or 45.18 per cent. During the same period 


there was an increase in the above crimes of 128, for which convicts 
were sent to the Lansing State Penitentiary, or a percentage of 29.19 


orm. 
29; 


increase In that institution, (First Biennial Report, supra, p. 
ond Biennial Report, supra, p. 18.) 

The increase in both these penal institutions therefore for the period 
in the crimes above enumerated alone totaled 336, or 73.37 per cent. 

There is no record in either of the biennial reports (first cr second) 
showing the ages of the convicts when received, but some idea can be 
gained as to the mental efficiency of those incarcerated by reference to 
the report of the chaplain in the 1914 report (First Biennial Report, 
supra, p. 59) and in the report of the superintendent of schools in the 
1916 report (Second Biennial Report, supra, p, 65). 

In the 1914 report, supra, it is stated: 

“Of the 396 men received in this institution during the biennium, 120 


sec- 


were assigned to first grade, 132, to the second grade, 75 to the third 
grade, 24 to the fourth grade, and 7 to the fifth grade. 
“Fifty-six could neither read nor write, and only 18 men had suffi- 


chool, ° * . 
Of the 396 men, 300 were white, 77 colored, 12 Mexicans, and 7 Indians. 

“Our teachers are earnest, faithful, capable men, who teach six hours 
besides dolng their share of guard and line work, and to them we 
nre indebted for a large share of the good work already done. * * # 
We feel the need of a prison reader, containing history, biography, 
scfence, and ethics couched in simple language, yet treated in more than 
a primary way. The main object of this would be to teach patriotisin 


and build character, as well as to intellectually fit the boys for usefu' 
citizens.” - , aa , ; 
In commenting on the same subject L. A. Coflin, superintendent of 


schools in the reformatory, stated in the 1916 report 
Report, supra, p. 65): ae 

* Probably 6O per cent of our men are willing and anxious to learn, 
and with the other 40 per cent it is necessary for our teachers to expend 
much time and effort that a start may be made along right lines. With 
the amount of individual work each teacher must do our grades are too 


(Second Biennial 


large, and another teacher is needed to relieve the strain. 

“We do not hold that education is all that this institution has to 
offer the inmates, but we do hold that it is the greatest thing the 
institution ean offer to help them to regain their self-respect, to get 


better self-control, to start with new purpose and determination, and to 
better fit them to serve themselves and families and to be reclaimed by 
socie £ 
er hee the past two years 550 inmates have been received into the 
institution. During the year closing June 30, 1915, 247 were received. 
Of this number 77 were assigned to the first-grade work, which consists 
of work from the learning of the alphabet up to the third reader, and 
from those who do not know numbers beyond 2 plus 2 to those who 
are able to perform simple multiplications. Work in this grade and in 
the second grade is necessarily varied to take in all the simpicr work of 
preparation, and it is not until the third grade is reached that we have 
n well-defined grade. 

“Fifty-nine were assigned to the second grade, 59 to the third grade, 
10 to the fourth grade, and 7 to the fifth grade. 
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‘‘ Eighteen were received who had enough education to pass an examl- 
nation on the school work. * * * But one man was received who could 
neither read nor write. Several were received who had never attended 
school,” 


Whether or not illiteracy or lack of education bears any relation- 
ship to the commission of crime is a mooted question, but the above 
reports indicate beyond any possible doubt, that the criminals in Kan- 


sas are at least not among the 2.2 per cent of the illiterate population, 


but are being sent up from the more educated classes. As the school 
system of the State ranks 29th as compared with the other States of 
the Union, it can not be claimed that more people ar receiving edu- 
cation than formerly. On the contrary it is quite true that educational 
facilities are poorer than they were in 1905, and the increase in crime 










































among the ‘ educated classes’ furnishes food for considerable specula- 
tion. In the face of the persistent claim that prohibition has reduced 
illiteracy (a statement advanced as an argument for national prohibi- 
tion and prohibitien for the District of Columbia by Senator THOMPSON, 
of Kansas), and that reductions in crime, ete., closely followed, 
the following table should be carefully studied. 

Table showing number of prisoners received during bienniut end 
ing June 30, 1914, and June 30, 1916, giving classification of convicts 
in various grades at the prison school in the reformatory at Hutchin 
son, according to the first and second biennial reports (supra, pp. 99, 
G5), respectively. 

Convicts received during biennium en ling June 30, 1914 ane 96 
Convicts received during biennium ending June 30, 1916 ee a 
Number as I in prison school, 1914 SE 
Number a 1 le in prison school, 1914 oan eae: 
Number ed to third “grade in prison school, 1914 oak oa 
Number : 1 to fourth grade in prison school, 1914__---_ . 24 
Number assigned to fifth grade in pr chool, 1914 bbd 7 
Number who could neither read no! 1914 7 6 

I SB icin taksgslaihnkaaae aawinpueteniced anaes 124 
Number assigned to first grade in prison school, 1916 Se canada ae 
Number assigned to second grade in prison school, 191G6__-------. 59 
Number ¢ gned to third grade in prison school, 1916__----- a ae 
Number assigned to fourth grade in prison school, 1916__-------. 10 
Number assigned to fifth grade in prison school, 1916__-_---- i T 
Number who could neither read nor write, 1916_-_--___----~-- 1 

Total, 1916 3 ad 213 

This shows a decrease of 211, or 94.31 per cent. Considering the 
further fact that there was an increase in convicts of 164 (tho ur 
veyed considered), the percentage is much greater. The m er suffi 
ciently educated that they did not have to attend school or could pa 
the examinations, was the same for each biennium, namel 18. 

Speaking of the ¢ cational work generally in the Stat e. 
Hlerr stated, on page 56, second biennial report, that “ The ne 1 
education has contributed immensely to the downfall of these you 
men, and we can state with an absolute certainty that the State of 
Kansas can do nothing better for these fellows than to give them at 
least the rudiments of an education.” 

An increase in the efficiency of the school system of the State, t 
gether with a general cleaning up of hid den vice conditions caused by 
the enactment of laws of prohibition which are not supported by the 
majority public opinion, may reduce this condition, but one thing is 
certain, the present system will not do it. More prohibitory laws 
against the sale or manufacture of liquor will not do it. Kansas, with 


her low rate of illiteracy, lacks efficiency, patriotism, character, intelli 
gent endeavor, and is suffering from politico-hypoc risy of a fatal type. 
THe STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

Concerning the “ Boys’ Industrial School, Topeka,” and th Girls 

Industrial School, Beloit.” 
CuHaptrer I. 
BOYS’ INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

Aside from the State penitentiary located at Lansing, and the indus- 
trial reformatory located at Hutchinson. Kans., has two other State 
penal institutions known as the Boys’ Industrial School, lo d at 


Topeka, and the Girls’ Industrial School, located at Beloit. 


These are classed among the penal or reformatory institutions of 
the State, established for the purpose of caring for juvenile delinquents 
of either sex. 

The Boys’ Industrial School was founded by act of the legislature 
of 1879 (Laws of 1879, ch. 170, sec. 2), and was given the name by 
which it is now known by chapter 353, Session Laws of 1901, and 
chapter 39, Session Laws of 1905. 

Under the act creating the institution, courts of record, and probate 
courts of the State were given power to commit any boy under 16 
years of age, liable to punishment by imprisonment ‘under any exist 
ing law of the State, or any law that may be enacted and in force in 
the State’’; also any boy under 16 years of age, with the consent of 
his parent or guardian, against whom any charge of committing any 
crime or misdemeanor shall have been made, the punishment of which, 
on conviction, would be confinement in jail or prison; as well as any 
boy under 16 years of age who is incorrigible and habitually disr 
gards the commands of his father, mother, or guardian, and who leads 
a vagrant life or resorts to immoral places or practices and neglects 
and refuses to perform labor suitable for his years and condition and 
to attend school. (Sec. 7784, General Statutes of Kansas, 1905.) The 
Supreme Court decided later (53 Kansas Reports, 191) that the words 
‘“‘who may be liable to punishment by imprisonment’ mean “ who may 
be subject to punishment by imprisonment,” thus giving the law a 


greater scope in its application. 

The growth of this institution has been marked, 
shares distinction with all similar institutions of the State, but the 
number of incorrigible boys—boys accused of misdemeanor as well as 
the major crimes—has from time to time grown to such proportions 
that other action was demanded of the legislature, in addition to the 
customary appropriations, etc., meted out to this one solitary prison 
home for that great army of young Kansans who require legal restraint 
at a less expense per capita than the State could afford through the 
single agency of this institution. 

As a consequence, the session of 1905 
chapter 190, which provides: 

“ =ne> there be, and hereby is, created and established in each county 
of the State a court to be known as the ‘ juvenile court,’ whose juris- 
diction shall pertain to the care of dependent, neglec 7 and delinquent 
children.” (Sec, 4412, General Statutes of Kansas, 1905.) 


LIV——41 


in which respect it 


created juvenile courts by 
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The second section of the act provided that This act shall apply 
only to children under the age of 16 years, not now or hereinafter 
inmates of any State institution or any industrial school for boys or 
industrial school for girls or some institution incorporated under the 
laws of this State. * * * For the purpose of this act the words 
“dependent child’ and ‘ neglected child’ shall mean any child who for 
any reason is destitute, or homeless, or al loned, or dependent upon 
the public for support, or has not proper parent are or guardianship, 
and has idle and immoral habits, or who h: ial eg eceive 
alms, or who is found living in any h or with any 
vicious or disreputable persons; or whose home, | re n of neglect, 
cruelty, or depravity on the part cf its parent 1 ian, or other 
person in whose care it may be, is an unfit p for h or 
any child under the age of 10 year f { ving : 
or selling any arti sins or g 
upon the street, or accor n ised 1 
so doing 

The words ‘del uent child h n I I 
age of 16 years who lates a1 law <« l s 
or village ordi ‘ * who i i ] ! \ 
clates with t vicious r ii I | wh 
up in j ness or crime; wh wit pi i | 
or plac here gat I levice ! yperat S {41 ( ; 
1905.) 

Secti: $422, ral Statutes, | 19 t 1 

y child i 16 yeal ( . 1 
} or th e 1dg nd j I ‘ 

] istrat 

rhere az 12 oth | i 4 i 
General Statutes of g i I 
especially to proced sted 

As a irt of the tory pl a l I 
thereto, the legislature passed at the 1907 session (cha Vd. Pe Be 
et seq.) an a providing that all he \ l 
delinquent, dependent, or l . ee Dp n rel the 
persons responsible for act cau ‘ : 
to such deli 1¢ l lect they } e deel ] y 
of a misd t exec zg $1,000 imp! 
in the t é ve i 

l { { we ) 

+ 1 

f the 

1 i 

ae have 

t j rt ; ad 

( s t i i n 
pureure y | 

An ins l del that 

otherwi se W h f n- 

tion is calle i - 

tution in LB 1 

of Corrs 

‘ By i tl it 
the Stat he est po 
number, yung off lers 
v ithe ut 

“A el 1 the juve 3 
woul r stil t re¢ l d ‘ 
delinquent youth.” 

The growth of this institution covering the D 1 : 
Tlirst and Second Biennial Reports of the Stat rd of ¢ is 
(1914— 1916), t rs ther with comments made e il { J 
State officials and independent its and tho ivate 
agi neies established for the pt irpo se of aiding, in gs 
the growing army of delinquents, will suffice th 3 of y 
in presenting the facts as they appear, revealin “t 3 
that characterize nearly « very portion of the § 

In view of the fact that nstant appeals t S v 
from home by Kansas men i women I h in 
office—to adopt the “ Kansas system t t 
they, too, may stamp ut, along with in i “it 
ease, the deadly and vile weed of juvenile delinqus I feel ! l 
survey of the situation in the Sunflower State f: tl t t 
matter of great importance. 

In his opening statement (First Bier il Report ra, p. 75). H. W 
Charles, superinten ant r the il school ] J 1, 
1914, that: At the begi er there ¥ 24 d 
the school. The num er ived ring the riod ’ 
while 282 we! released, i h¢ tl 
the period at rhe t one t 

The average daily population f he enti v 7 When 
we consider that the maximum ! that ca ! 
modated is 250, the crowded condition of the titut } n readily . 
understood. 

So, as late as 1914, seven years after the law enforcement ] randa 
began, and seven long and we ary years of political manipulation, | 
hibitory agitation, fake raids, worse than faked “ claims”’ that the law 
is being enforced, et we find Kansas ha not only succeeded 
in driving hundreds and thousands of worth-w! tizens f ! 
borders, but is filling all her penal insti ns nd any | } 
should be tolerated in a civilized commu OG he penal h : 
the State, the one inhabited by “our boys” at least should sh 
decrease in population, if even anything yroaching ithfulness can 
be claimed for the many and varied ora is on th succes ‘ 
State’’ in solving the great questions of insani povert l 
crime during all these weary years. 

Proclaiming in wild gladness that Kansas “at last’ found ns 
by which to clean up her entire Commonwealth, W. R. S sd ed in 
his Chicago speech (March 27, 1910), in answer to an invitation f i 
the Illinois Anti-Saloon League that he come and tell the wicked people 
of that great city just how they did it in Kansas ‘I want to espe 
cially impress the fact upon your mind that while Kansas had substan- 
tial prohibition (whatever that is) for 28 years, it has had absolute pro 
hibition only since May, 1909. (After he became governor, of course.) 
e¢ * * The last legislature wiped out all exceptions and made the 
State absolutely dry.” This is fellowed, quite naturally, with the usual 


























‘ that home happier, our children better, and crime is 
dect ng a hundredfold,” ail because of the act of the legislature which 
h ! d ugh and on the strength of which he claimed political 
p ent TI oyernor served two temns, ran for the Senate in 1912 
{ lefea y an overwhelming majority by the present Senator 
! ‘ r THOMPSON was practically an unknown quantity 
' p tic ut Stubbs wasn’t. . 
| ch delivered before the Baptists’ Social Union in Chi 
1 John S. Dawson, then attorney general, shouted: 
| i th ruth and significance of which the people of other 
n 1 tliz that there are thousands of young men and 
in Kk ‘ { of thousands of them, married, living in 
h t} hile i ut their doorsteps, who have never 
. tloon * Prohibition has never prevented or hindered 
ything und th un which n in any way contribute to the im 
to humat pine tr} tatement, and others of its kind, are 
on | ! tor tl purpo of leading people of distant States and 
cities t ‘ Ix s is enjoying the acme of perfection so far as 
hor malt neerned 
ff prohibit i ul reduced juvenile delinquency y any urs¢ 
of 1 ! whether the first or the second yea its trial, or 
eve! | tenth the thirty-fifth, any sound and logical connection 
worked out tween the application of a | enforcement 
pp } { make i as in spite of itself, in Kans: or els 
whi [ most surely would support the doctrine. Aside from the 
‘lai dyaneed the prohibitionists, there is absolutely no proof that 
this } ver been ac plished 
freely admit iat ll States have too many juvenile delinquents, 
ri tion « ! great problem seems to be one of the great world 
J i but tl idle claim laid that prohibition will and does 
h aref understood in the light of the shameful 
yndi ns tha ist in Kansas, made even more shameful by the un 
fair statements pe tently made by her representatives. Silly senti- 
mn list upled with ther ignorance or willful misrepresentation 
to bolster up this religio-political ‘ cause,” is doing far more harm in 
the Nation than all the loons that were ever licensed——-and that is 
iv n good deal 
( Capper iny and varied statements to the effect that Kansas 
how have been made happier by prohibition follows closely upon the 
footsteps of the Stubbs, Dawson, Jackson, Hodges claims in the same 
dir n Co arouse the “ heart song of home happiness,’”’ appeal to 
the der and sympathetic sense of religious fervor, is the aim of 
eve propagandist who seeks to further a cause that smacks of “ mor- 
ality and virtue These men know unless they keep the mind of the 
pub ff the aftermath their cause, so far as a vote-making vehicle is 
concerned, is lost beyond all hope. Until the Stubbs propaganda, 
which had its real birth in 1906 under Attorney General Coleman, be- 
came a ‘live Kansas issue” prohibition was looked upon as a supreme 
joke in Kansas The few who persisted in making wild claims for it 
were merely laughed at To-day for a man to have the nerve to de 


clare it to be a failure means political death. There are scores of men 
today sitting in the legislative halls at Topeka who dare not vote 
tgainst proposed dry legislation but who have no more sympathy with 


the movement than they had years ago. Ribald and ruthless exploita- 
tion of the doctrine have created the most luxuriant crop of hypocrites 
imaginable 

Qn numerous occasions 
the various penal and correctional 


advanced that the inmates of 
institutions are for the most part 
transients; that the Kansas boys and men and women are above the 
lowly act of committing crime, and Kansas homes least of all produce 
ent children. This statement, as usual, is merely made: no 
its truthfulness is ever submitted. 

Hlowever, the report of the industrial school throws considerable 
light upon this phase of the subject. Of the 286 American-born boys 
in this school June 30, 1914, 174, or 60.8 per cent were native Kansans, 
ranging from 3 of the age of 9 years, 18 of the age of 10 years, 31 of 
the age of 11 years, 25 of the age of 12 years, 44 of the age of 13 
years, 71 of the age of 14 years, to 8 of the age of 17, with 64 of the 
age of 15 years and 31 of the age of 16 years in between. They were 
sent up for nearly every crime in the calendar, including 141 cases of 
theft, 15 of burglary, 84 of delinquency and incorrigibility, 1 of murder, 
G of felony, 6 of forgery, and others, including rape, selling liquor, em- 
vwzziement, assault, disturbing the peace, truancy, and felony. 

(nly 8 could neither read nor write. Wighty-nine-had intemperate 
fathers and 14 had intemperate mothers; 54 were themselves drinkers 
of intoxicating liquors. (First Biennial Report, supra, p. 83.) The 
question of drinking and not of “ open saloons” seems to be the most 
dificult one to selye in sunny Kansas, after all. 
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Divorced pai were responsible for 42 of the delinquents, while 
separated parents not divorced were responsible for 24. Sixty used 
tobacco, 187 were profane, 5 had good homes, 47 had fair homes, while 
240 had poor homes. 

Sixty-two out of the 105 counties contributed the crop for the period 
between July 1, 1912, and June 30, 1914. Only the sparsely settled 

tral counties scored on the roll of honor, the majority contributing 

the fairly well and more thickly populated counties, though some 
{ the “ short-grass "' counties were represented. (See Table No. 1, pp. 
‘1, S2, First Biennial Report, State Board of Corrections, issued June 
114.) 
e were 424 on parole June 80, 1912, and 540 on parole June 30, 
1 (Table No. 7, p. 83, First Biennial Report, supra.) The record 
} 


( ot show how many of these paroles were forced by reason of the 
overpopulation mentioned on page 75 of the report (supra), but it is 
reasc ble to a ie that several were, because 50 were returned from 

, , t ‘ ceeding biennium and 64 discharged from parole 





cul 
th ned majority. (Second Biennial Report, Table No. 7, 
institut so paying special attention to the matter of 
needed educati among the delinquents “The work in the 
ol of letters has progressed in a very satisfactory manner.” the 
intendent stated in the 1914 report (p. 75, First Biennial Report, 
. “notwithstand the fact that the school reoms have been 
\ ed beyond their capac Vrovision should be made fer increas 


teachers, so th t the 





the number of iaximum number of pupils to 

h may be materially red * The buildings and equip- 
ment have been kept in good Dai wiwithstanding the fact that the 

ildit are old and are raj y deteriorating.’ 

Cl institution made an urgent request for $134,300 in appropria 
tions f 1916 and 1917 (p. 79, First Biennial Report, supra), and even 
thouch Gov. Capper’s policy of onol forced many other State in- 
stiteutions to empty handed when the appropriations were made by 
the 1915 session of the legislature, the demands of this school were of 

i nature that th ynld not be ignored, and the sum of $124,000 
wh tllowed (Law of Kans , 1916, chap 56, p 75.) 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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The actaal necessity of maintaining a 


State institution is 
determined by the increase or decreas 


always 
of its demands. 


If, as has been 


stated so many times, prohioition decreased moral delinquency, espe- 
cially among ‘our boys,’ and if in reality our homes are happier 
and more comfortable,” if the Kansas people are indeed “ cleaner, bet 


ter, more advanced in mental 








culture, and stronger in moral fiber and 
conviction,” and if, last but not least, rime is less prevalent,”’ there 
is no place within the whole system of Stat iutions that these 
claims could he more easily proven than in the decrease in population 
or the cost of maintenance of the Industrial School for Boys, which, no 
matter what else has been said, most positively 1d absolutely refiects 
the home influence and genera! conditions existing within the State. 
And for men high in offi to either conceal t! truth of this matter or 


shut their eyes to its sad reality is but adding an additional burden to 
the already astounding weight the people of Kansas have had thrust 
upon them in recent years, 
The legislature of 1907 appropriated $147,800 for this institution 
for the years 1908S and 1909. (Laws of Kansas, 1907, ch. 15, p. 28.) 
The legislature of 1909 


appropriated $124,150 for the 1910 and 


years 














1911. (Laws of Kansas, 1909, ch. 32, p. 57.) 

The legislature of 1911 appropriated $128,300 for this institution 
for the years 1912 and 1913 (Laws of Kansas, ch. 17, p. 38.) 

The legislature of 1918 appropriated $124,000 for the maintenance 


of this institution for the years 1914 and 1915 (Laws of Kansas, 1913, 
ch. 40, p. 69), which was an increase in cost of maintenance of $5,200 
over the preceding biennium, $15,600 in the amount appro- 
priated for maintenance for the period of 1910 and 1911, and $23,000 
in excess of the amount allowed for the years 1908 and 1909. Some of 
the appropriations are larger in the aggregate, but the difference is 
due to “special appropriations.’”’” The legislature of 1915 allowed 
nothing but just what was actually necessary in view of the proposed 
tax increase which Gov. Capper desired to avoid because taxes were 
too high, and also due to the fact that the lack of population increase 


excess ol 





was worrying him because of the poor chance to encourage immigra- 
tion should it be admitted that moral delinquency, insanity, poverty, 
and disease was causing a tax increase in the State, contrary to the 
many representations that prohibition was working a decrease of these 
curses, a number of which originated in speeches the governor himself 


had delivered. 
The fact that there were only 


|2e 


inmates in this institution in 1910 


233 
(U. S. Census, 1910, Bulletin 121, p. 36), with few paroled, shows 
that something above and beyond, aside from and independent of, legal 
enactments purposing to make the State’s record better from a pro 


hibition standpoint, is flooding this as well as all other State institu- 
tions with delinquents. Whether it is lack of attention to the more 
important things of life, neglect along lines of constructive work, or 
mere ignorance of the growing conditions, is not clear, but the fact re- 
oo that the growth along these lines is astounding, to say the very 
east. 

The cause of delinquency among young boys is an intricate problem. 
It has never been solved by passing laws or endeavoring to enforce 
them. Filling the calaboose, the jail, and the industrial schools is 
not reclaiming boys; it only ruins them the more. A boy is only sent 
to a house of correction as a last resort—-after teachers, ministers, 
mothers, fathers, big-hearted juvenile officers, and well-meaning local 
organizations have exhausted their final effort to bring about a reforma- 
tion. Naturally, when the crop of incorrigibles becomes large and 
their time is devoted to “higher things’”’ such as parading down the 
streets of the State capital with banners, organizing themselves into 
church lobbies to push through legislation, etc., the boys must suffer, 
as they have during the past decade in Kansas. 

Home influence speaks volumes either for or against a boy’s future 
or his chance in life, and in this connection some of the observations 
incorporated in the superintendent’s reports of 1914 (First Biennial 
Report, supra, 76, 77), are intensely interesting any equally instruc- 
tive: 

“Reference has been made in former reports of this institution to 
the importance of an intimate study of individual differences among 
the boys committed to the school and to the fact that the problem of 
the juvenile delinquent is the problem in great measure of the back- 
ward child. * * * 

“The study of individual differences of the deviating child will dis- 
close a variety of types. A few are here given for the purpose of 
illustrating, in briefest outline, the method and scope of these studies.” 

Among the various types noted, this striking example, which rep- 
resents hundreds of cases like it not only in Kansas, but elsewhere, 
arrested special attention : 

“CC. D.—Fourteen years of age. This case represents the type of a 
vigorous youth, at the adolescent period, rebelling against the injudi- 
cious restraints of an overzealous mother. The companionship of the 
father instead of the nagging of the mother would have reclaimed this 
boy. 

**Mentally the boy tested normal. The difficulty lay in his lack of 
normal emotional development. His imagery was good but narrow 
in its range. He lacked imagination and was careless in his percep 
tion and observation. 

“His sense of justice was undeveloped and his moral standard was 
that of not being found out. In manner he was reserved and seclusive. 


He had not been allowed to do the things that a boy loves to do. For 
this reason, when freed from restraint, he went beyond bounds, be- 
cause his power of inhibition was weak and his moral standard was 


not high enough to hold him in check. 

“He had not been required to do the things a boy ought to do. 
own personality had not been developed, because it had been 
shadowed by the mother’s personality.” 


His 
over- 


The above is not a knock on motherhood, but on certain kinds of 
motherhood. This boy no doubt was one of the “ 500,000 school children 
who have never seen an open saloon ’’——not until he cut the apron 
string, and then he was lost in a maze of wonders everywhere he went 


until his poorly guided footsteps landed him in the industrial school. 
No doubt this boy was dressed in a Lord Fauntleroy suit every Sun- 
day, given a penny and trotted off to Sunday school, with a warning 
that if he got one spot on his pretty new clothes he would be punished 
by having to read 14 chapters in John Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Yhis is the type of boy whose only dissipation on a Sunday afternoon is 
a quiet trip out to the cemetery, and who during all the rest of the 
week is hammered and scolded daily, hourly, momentarily by a prohi- 
bition mother. How many stalwart American soldiers and sailors can 
we hope for with the principle of prohibition even sapping the manhood 


| from our growing boys? 





Is it amy wonder the rate of feeble-minded, insane, and delinquent 
;} men, women, and children is increasing so astoundingly in Kansas? 
| Closing her eyes to true conditions and emptying her treasury every 
two years in an effort to make the ramshackle “ system” more “ pro 
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gressive,” “ more successful,’ and more of a political asset, Kansas 
has no time to devote to building up the inner man. He must shift 
for himself, become the victim of a despotism that is ruining his 
chances daily to reach the goal he so ees hoped for as a freckle- 
faced lad on the farm, and when reaching manhood either become a 
ranting prohibitionist, a political hypocrite, an inmate of the peni- 
tentiary or an asylum, or join that mummering army that treads the 
State, never daring to lift its voice in condemnation of the system 
lest they suffer political, social, and commercial bankruptcy, perpetrated 
by that small but very noisy contingent parading before the public 
gaze under the banner of “ the reform element,” 


llowever, the demands of the penal institutions become more marked 


as the parade passes. In his report for 1914, page 78 (First Blennial 
Report, supra), the superintendent of the industrial school proclaims 
in the same strain other heads of like institutions declare each suc- | 
ceeding biennium, that— 

“The large number of commitments, the largest number received 


in any previous biennium, the daily population in excess of the maxt- 
mum accommodation, coupled with the fact that the equipment of the 
school is largely antiquated and obsolete, show the necessity of radical 


and fundamental changes if the State is to have a modern and well- 
appointed school. * * * Present conditions should not be toler- 
ated longer. To do so would be a grave mistake. * * * The 
building of new cottages to accommodate a maximum of 20 boys 


should be begun, and the insanitary quarters should be abandoned.” 
No attention is ever paid to such “trivial matters,’ ‘The only com 
mittees ever appointed in Kansas to “accomplish great things” are 


those delegations made up of male and female politicians who are 
annually sent to the conventions of the Antisaloon League of 
America to tell of the wonderful accomplishments of prohibition in 


Kansas, and to sing again the song of gladness that quickens the heart 


of every Kansan when he warmly congratulates himself that prohibi 
tion has decreased insanity, crime, moral delinquency, and feeble- 
mindedness. 

And it is a matter of little wonder that these burning, conditions 


are not remedied, when Kansas is thoroughly understood. In a survey 
of the legislature of 1917 the Atchison Daily Globe (weekly edition, 
Feb. 1, 1917) remarked: “As a matter of fact, members of the Kan 
sas Legislature are a pretty decent set of men, as far as morals go. 
Also, they are conscientious and are trying to do their duty by their 


State and country. Many of them are notoriously stupid and 
atrociously unfit to enact any kind of legislation, but they are doing | 
the best they know how.’ When those men have it hammered into 


them day in and day out by the governor and other “ high officials” 
that prohibition is a and has worked wonders, even though 
the men can not see it or understand it, they have that abiding faith in 
the governmental power that blinds them to the real conditions, never 


success 


for an instant realizing why these statements are made or who is 
responsible for them. Is it any wonder a resolution such as adopted 
in 1915 can be slipped through? ‘The men who know better are | 
simply beaten and afraid to speak their own knowledge. They vote 
with the rest because they fear the result of exerting their right of 
manhood and independence. It is from such stock one must expect to 
be bred the hypocrite, the sneak, the coward, and the feeble-minded, 


If law can accomplish anything so far as creating a mental change in 
a people, the change created in Kansas is one of the most striking 
examples. Better that we have a whole nation drunk than crazy, 
cowardly, and spineless. 

In concluding the 1914 report 
Ii. J. Corwine, the parole agent, thus establishes a commentary 
the present home life in Kansas: 

‘Out of disordered homes flows our stream of juvenile delinquents. 


(p. 80, First Biennial Report, supra), 
upon 


The home has lost its charm for the boy, if it ever had any charm 
for him. He would rather hobnob with loafers on the street corners 
or hang around pool halls or wander down back alleys than stay in 
such a home. To force him to do so makes him incorrigible. In 
several instances studies have been made of extreme cases of social 
degeneracy. 

“It has been the custom to interest local organizations, such as 
women’s clubs, church committees, welfare leagues, etc., in the boy 


who is returned home on a parole. 


which he came is too often like taking him out of a mudhole, clean 
ing him up, and throwing him back into it.” 

The question of juvenile delinquency was agitating the minds of 
the thinking people of the State as long ago as 1905, when, in re 
sponse to a popular demand that the subject be studied, the legisla- 
ture of that year (sec, 29, ch. 475, Session Laws of 1905) made pro 
vision for the investigation of the causes of juvenile crime and de 
generacy and other evils. 

Ilowever, immediately thereafter the prohibition wave hit the State. 
Governors, mayors, sheriffs, senators, etc., took it up with the avidity 
which characterizes a drowning man’s efforts in grasping a straw \ 
“perfectly new issue’ was injected into Kansas politics. Why had 
no one thought of it before? Eagerly hoping to “beat the other 
fellow to it,’’ men of all parties, including the Democratic (which for 
years and years had invariably condemned prohibition in its platform), 
mounted this bucking, kicking, spavined animal, bedecked in a_ wide 
sombrero, flowing red bandanna, and glittering spurs, bound for a 
State cr Federal job in the mad race to catch the church vote and 
run the criminal element, the no-accounts, and “bums” out of State 
politics—each privately endeavoring to frame up with the “ undesir 
ables” for their political strength, just the same. 

All matters of study were forgotten. What need they tudy? 


Surely not crime, when Goy. Stubbs claims we are reducing it a hun 
dredfold every time the Anti-Saloon League presents a new bill for 
him to whip through. Surely not degeneracy, poverty, vice. or im 


morality when Attorney General Dawson traveis to Chicago; Stubbs to 
Chicago; Hodges to Columbus, Chicago, Indianapolis, and other places ; 
and Capper to Boston and California; Stubbs again to Texas; Hodges to 
Louisiana and Texas; and the lesser lights all over Christendom, to 
pour forth the glad news that Kansas has “ conquered ”’ all these eyils 
by resolution, parading, and singing of songs! Surely not. 


However, when Supt. Charles prepared his 1916 report (Second 


Biennial Report, supra, p. 79), he had not officially noticed much of 
a change. At least this does not sound much like it (speaking of 
the above legislative enactment and commenting on juvenile delin 
quency in Kansas): “The widespread interest in recent years of 
these and related questions would certamly warrant the State in 


making some provision for the encouragement of this line of investi- 
gation.” 

And commenting on some of the crying needs of this institution, he 
further states in terms that can not be understood as conveying the 
impression that there is any probability of abandoning it in the very 
near future, because of the happy home conditions and decrease 
moral delinguency (Second Biennial Report, supra, p. 80), that— 


|} and we 


To parole a boy to the home out of | 


hy | 
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the truth, the men high in office persist in preaching that “ all is well 
of political heaven, the 
politico-religious political 


“Attention has been called in the biennial reports of the past 10 
years to the living quarters in what is known as the main bullding. 
The dormitories in this building have been repeatedly condemned as 
insanitary and illy adapted to dormitory purposes 

“TIT wish to renew my recommendation that all boys be removed 
from the main building; that the dormitories and other quarters now 
occupied by them be utilized for other purpose Che older buildings need 
much attention in the way of repairs. If this is not provided for 
soon, a heavy outlay will become necessary in a few years 

| After calling special attention to many mait f imp t that 
have been demanded in years gone by and to which uo attention has 
ever been paid, he continues 

} “Attention has been called in former reports to the ft family 

} unlts, which sometimes reaches as high as 609 or more boys to be tread 
for by one family manager. This number is entirely too lat . . 

| Provision should at once be made for the erection of a sufficient nu t 
of cottages for the accommodation of all boys heretofore quart a in 
the main building, in groups not to exceed 20,” 

As is usual, this institution suffers from the policy of fals mony 

in the matter of wages paid and this in turn militate tinst f¢ 
hope of ever acquiring the results hoped for. In order to repair t 
broken machinery that propels a growing boy in the wrong di: 
scientific, or at least level-headed, methods must be applied. No do 
the ignorance which curses the people of Kansas with respect to the 
| actual conditions within her institutions causes much of this con 
dition. When people are advised through official reports whicR they 
seldom see, much less read, of the dangerous system they are pe 
| mitting to grow up, and with the knowledge available to tell them 


are 
too 


within gunshot 
the 


be 
too 


people can not 
blamed much swashbucklers 
little. 

In commenting on the matter of salaries, ete 
said (p. 80, second biennial report, supra) : 

A comparison of the salary schedule with other institutions of sim 
ilar nature discloses the fact that wages are lower in the industrial 
school of the State of Kansas, than in similar institutions in other 
States. This militates against the best interests of the school, for the 


or 


Supt. Charles further 








reason that efficient help can obtain employment at more lucrative 
wages clsewhere, which situation very naturally hinders the ellicieney 
of our own school, I wish to recommend, therefore, that 1 an 
appropriation for salaries and wages be made as will enable the State 
to employ the most competent help that can be found 
Similar requests have been made for years, but no heed | ever 
been paid them in a material way. ‘The salaries have been ! d at 
times, but a scant increase each time one has been mad 
Although the probate and juvenile judge throughout t State 
were called upon after the showing in the 1914 report to lend thelr 
aid to keep boys out of this institution, and although the population 
by reason of that fact was kept more in line with the accommodations 
furnished by the State, the crimes that make boy hardened moral 
delinquents, and for which the young men had to be sent to the school, 
after weeks of such aid as the various societh et inte ted in 
; their welfare proved hopeless, did not decrease in the intensity, as 
\- following survey shows 
e|l the 
| i ' in 
} Crimes for which boys were sent to the industrial school ( ig 
} June 30, 
| 1 
|} Assault. ieddeinanmidunieiche ; I I 
Burglary nue dheadenguaa sdaadnsaees l 14 
| Delinquent and incorrigible..........-.-.-.-++++.+- “4 5) 
| Forgery..... eseccceceees ecccecess 6 o 
RM «na pceeinddcdbeebubavataneeene , 
SIND, nes: éénien ckecctaweennhaas I I 
Rape i6cnbcigdéiuethdadapeninulus i I 
EE cirdaicdsinncuns ovdncadaweees 
Stealing iiekicanch eenieahanataie a eae ‘ i4) "9 
Murder. eee i 
Truancy.. , 0 21 
Transferred from orphans’ home because criminally inclined 4 
One boy was sent up to this institution for murder during the bier 
nium closing June 30, 1914, and none during the present ! 
which should be marked as a great vietory for prohibiti nl ne 
doubt it will The rest of the table. however, furnishe ttle ( fort 
A comparison of the past history of the boys received during the two 
bienniums also proves interesting 
First and Second Biennial Report supra, p 1914; p. 84, 1916.] 
1914 191 
. sii 
Parents divorced . qtéusatekedinansaneenes i 10 
| Parents separated, no divorce 
| Father dead eee $1) 
Mother dead. . Eiedsnns aaetwencasan ‘ ane 4 
Father intemperate btedinionsene niatal eat . o 
| Mother intemperate ...................--- 14 i 
PS je Si dtecda an dunce eekeemena sean 
| Drank intoxicating liquor dean aa ‘ ‘ 
thd alia eas athe ell ee ie ana ! 
Could neither read nor write................-. . : ‘ 
eS BIO oo 6.oca dcacdeweuncaencaes 
Se NGS |. con cacdasetadenenadcn 
| Having poor homes.............-+-2-++++- 
CuHartren Il 
GIRLS’ INDUSTRIAI CHoo! 
The Girls’ Industrial School, located at Heloit to th pe . 
girls of the State what the Industrial School at Topeka to the 
| delinquent and incorrigible boys. It ires for those who have gone 
beyond the efforts of the juvenile court, the home he sehool, the 
church, and society generally. So much care has been given the way 
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ward girls of the State it is surprising that we find so many of them, 
after all, wards of the State. However, as in all the other penal insti- 
tutions, this one shows remarkable growth. 

his institution was founded by chapter 158 of the Kansas Session 
Laws of 1889 and applied originally to “any girl under the age of 
16 years" who shall be convicted of any offense known to the laws of 
the State and punishable by imprisonment. ‘“ The court or justice, as 
the case may be,” further provided the law (sec. 7807, General Statutes, 
1905), “before whom such conviction shall be had, may at his discre- 
tion sentence such girls to the State Industrial School for Girls or to 
such punishment as now provided by law for the same offense.” 

One would naturally suppose that after all the wonders worked by 
the operation and enforcement of prohibition, as painted in glowing 
terms by the men who claimed they had accomplished the Herculean 
task, this disgraceful law would have been wiped out of existence long 

















ago--a relic of the wicked old days, as it were. 

Quite the contrary. Female juvenile crime has been keeping pace 
with the steady march of prohibition agitation to the extent that in 
1911 it was found necessary to increase the age limit at which girls 
could be sent to this institution to keep them out of the penitentiary, 
and accordingly the legislature that year (Laws of Kansas, 1911, 
ch. 301, p. 546) raised the age limit from 16 to 18 years. 

The crowded condition of the institution necessitated ‘“ paroling’”’ 
and otherwise disposing of so many girls who became heavy liabilities 
to the communities in which they were sent, and the legislature of 
1913, Which was in session two years prior to the time the “ famous” 
resolution was passed for the Anti-Saloon League, bragging about how 
much cleaner Kansas homes had become and how much stronger in 

moral fiber and conyiction’’ the men, women, and children had 
become, now since they had “St. Georged demon rum’”’ for the mil- 
lienth time since 1880, was forced to add to the already overburdened 
taxp rs another little * offering” in the way of the creation of the 
office of parole agent for this institution. Her duties, or his, as the 
case may be, to * look after the welfare of the girls who are on parole, 
to tind suitable homes for those who have no responsible friends, and 
when not otherwise engaged to be subject to assignment by the superin- 
tendent to such other work as said superintendent may desire in the 
management of said school” ut the grass and carry in the wood, for 
res tance 

But just to prove that there is little spare time in which to run down 
to M co and settle that little squabble, or to chase over to Europe and 
fi p the wat between times,” the parole agent thus explains her 
m ts d ng the year 1915, during which time she has been on 
th “JT find that it has taken considerable part of the year I have 
be nnected with the Girls’ Industrial School to get a general working 
icq ntance with homes and girls, especially those already placed out,” | 
she stated on page 103 of the Second Biennial Report, supra, and then | 

ntinues: ** Owing to the large number of girls on parole, to the dis- 
tance to be covered, and the limited expense account (there it goes 
ngain), it is absolutely impossible for the parole officer to see them often 
enough to achieve best re It 

a pressing necessity of taking out, transferring, and returning 

evolved up me before time could be taken to become at al 
* with the stem of work in the institution. 

re features of the work which require much time, so there 
tle time left for investigation of homes or visiting girls unless 
nisdemeanor made the visit a necessity.’ 

I indicates it the parole officer was appointed none too soon 
and ves quite conclusively that all the girls sent out of the institu- 
tion are not “ really cured,’’ as may ordinarily be presumed by a reading | 
of the ordinary parole report However, special pains are taken in the 
reports of this institution to make no record of the number of inmates 

t al rtain time, although the report shows that on October 1, 1915, 
her were 57 on parole and from then until October 1, 1916, S2 more | 
Ww aroled, of whom 38 escaped and 11 were returned and 1 sent 

her institution ’’ (supra pp. 104, 105). 

I her commenting upon the work required and the care that must 
be ¢ sed in } officia apacity, the parole officer stated, on page 
104 pra, that 

Bedrock investigation of the home in whieh a girl is to be placed 
itely essential to the successful placing of the girl. 

‘In several instances where the girl was placed without my personal 
inv ition on the recommendation of estimable persons the results 
were disastrous 

“While the home may be of good character to all appearances, 
may e full of discord, or the woman at the head of it may be lacking 
in sympathy, acumen, or discipline. The presence or lack of these 
qualities can usually be ascertained by a personal interview. * * #* 

“Tt is essential that the girls go to some better protection than they 
had before they came to the school, because they are largely the product 
of their environment, and if they are to be permanently reformed new 
homes must be found for them 

“A great drawback in the work is the inability to secure enough of 
the right kind of homes—homes where the employer is willing to be a 
teach and mother, and where the girls will not be regarded as a source 


of cheap labor. 


When an inmate leaves the school she is always admonished by her 


companions to ‘ make good,’ and I believe most of them leave with that 
inter 0 They go out into a world filled with busy, prosperous, good 
wo! yet for lack of women’s aid, they sometimes slip back into the 
old where they are always assured of companionship. The problem 
of « ng for girls is very much more intricate and difficult of solution 
than caring for boys, hence the necessity of perpetual vigilance. * * * 
The a percentage of the girls for whom there is no hope. These 
are the mental defectives—the weak-minded. It is this class which 
swells the list of failures on parole. ‘They need permanent care, for, 
although many may become self-supporting, few can become self-con- 
trolling 


“There is only 
them permanent), 
they 


one thing to do with them, and that is to sequester 
in an institution established for that purpose, where 
may be kept well contented and harmless, where the vast amount 
of energy kept by the State can be utilized in such a way that its 
charges shall be self-supporting and society protected. 

“It is the only way of cutting off the train of degenerates and im- 
beciles which otherwise will surely follow them. 

“Irom the standpoint of the taxpayer, if from no other, such an 
institution would be a good business venture, for while the initial cost 
of segregation would be great, the number of criminals, the number of 
prisoners, the demand upon public and private charity would be de- 
creased. 

“ - * 


In the industrial schools, where notable and effective work 
is being done with the girls on 
girls placed out. 
dollars and cents between the expense of this sor 


parole, there is a visitor for each 30 
It would be imteresting to compute the difference in 
of care and the care 


it | 
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of those who must be returned to the school or who become a menace 
to society because of the lack of proper supervision. Such a policy 
would cost money, but there would be adequate returns in good citizen- 


ship.” 

Phis report bristles with timely suggestions. It is true beyond doubt 
that all the insane and feeble-minded are not inmates of the regular 
asylums and hospitals and homes designated for that purpose, and it is 
likewise true that no doubt a great deal of the increase in degeneracy, 
feeble-mindedness, and crime are due to the fact that ignorance and 
eee have been playing havoc with the Kansas citizenship. Ver- 

aps after all it is no wonder that prohibition has made such headway 
there during the past decade. ‘There is a reason for everything. 

It is positive that another State institution must be constructed to 
care for the mentally defective girls, but as this may perhaps be ad- 
vanced as further argument that prohibition hasn’t worked the wonders 
it is claimed for it, the legislature “in its wisdom” will be afraid to 
provide forit. The Kansas penician may prefer that his State become 
ruined, morally and ~ , than admit his own hypocrisy. 

The parole officer P iss Effie Loader) thus speculates upon the future 
of her work, showing plainly the crying need of such superior develop- 
ment in this line; it is strange the need became so especially urgent 
before the legislature finally got around to understand what was wrong 
(p. 105, First Biennial Report, supra) : 

“The parole officer hopes to accomplish greater results during the 
coming year. She hopes that the board of corrections will push the 
development of this department, which involves great possibilities. 

“Parole is the absolute test of the efficiency of the institution. 
What has the school done for the girl? Has it sent her back to society 
physically sound, morally controlled, and able to support herself? 

_ Parole is a gradual readjustment of a girl’s life. The path of a young 
girl, practically unprotected, is filled with pitfalls, and upon the parole 
department devolves the responsibility of teaching her to avoid these 
and to adjust herself to new conditions of life. 

“The maintenance of an effective system of parole supervision 
both costly and complicated, but without such a system much of 
work of reform and industrial schools must come to naught.” 

So the Kansas system is not perfect. Another landslide of evidence is 
here presented; another reason why Kansas should “stop, look, and 
listen.” The cheap notoriety she has gained by and through the many 
pipings of her high officials that prohibition has reduced her taxes, is 
closing her almshouses, emptying her penal institutions, and reducing 
her State charges again receives a justly due eondemnation—and this 
time from a woman, who seems amply capable of defending her position. 

In the report of Miss Emma Sells Marshall, parole agent for 1914 
(Tirst Biennial Report, supra, p. 97), she said: 

* Lack of home training, lack of religious teaching, desertion of the 
family by either the father or the mother, marriage of the unfit, divorce, 
and drink are chief among causes of commitment.” 

The condition of ‘ our homes” does not seem to have improved mate- 
rially during the two years period, faked-up claims to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. 

In the 1914 report (First Biennial Report, supra, p. 93) 
tendent commented quite fully on the causes that drive the girls of 
Kansas into the institution. In view of the nation-wide belief that 
the map of Kansas is as white as painted in the “temperance book,” 
this commentary is interesting, pitiful, and, withal, of intense interest : 

*“ During the past year (July 1, 1913, to July 1, 1914) 240 girls have 
received the care and protection of the home,” she stated. “And every 
effort has been made to give them the very best physical, moral, mental, 
and religious training. 

‘*Some girls are sent to us without a stain or blemish, society 
condemned their parents as unfit to raise them. Other girls, 
neglectful, vicious, or incompetent parents, come to us almost 
with vice. These are to be pitied. 
chance. For, 
and wrong, 


1S 


the 


the superin- 


having 

through 
saturated 
The world has never given them a 
while young, immature, weak, and in ignorance of right 
the sins of adult society wrought their downfall.” 


The superintendent urgently requested (First Biennial Report, supra, 
p. 96) that the legislature of 1915 appropriate $157,000 to meet the 
many crying needs of this institution, and, just to show her that “ our 


homes are cleaner” and ‘our people stronger in moral fiber and con- 
viction,’”’” Gov. Capper saw to it that the “ demand’ was cut down to 
$98,000. And, just to indicate to him and to the legislature that the 
institution will not be abandoned for two years at least, she came back 
with a demand in her 1916 report (Second Biennial Report, supra, p 
103) that they awaken to the realization of the needs of the institution 


| and to the fact that it is growing beyond all reasonable limits, and ap 
propriate $168,000 for the succeeding biennium. 
The legislature of 1907 appropriated for 1908—9_ -_ S85. 800 
The legislature of 1909 appropriated for 1910—-11_ 2 98, 000 
The legislature of 1911 appropriated for 1912-13 ae 105, 000 
The legislature of 1915 appropriated for 1914—15_____ i 96, 500 
The legislature of 1915 appropriated for 1916-17_ 98, 000 


(Nors.—This included a large special appropriation of $16,300.) 
From the above it will readily be noted that the demands of this 
institution, as is the case in ali other State penal, charitable, and cer- 


rectional institutions, are becoming greater each year. One would 
almost believe that preparations were steadily being made te close 
the State penal institutions, especially those looking after “ our ys 
and girls,” now since we have “every phase of violation of our liquor 
law covered,” as ex-Gov. Hodges put it at the Anti-Saloon Leagu on 
vention in 1913. And, as he further says, “ Prohibition is dil 
decreasing our delinquency te almost nothing, is helping to lish 


illiteracy, depopulate our poor farms, give us graded schools, snug bank 
accounts, and the best system of dirt roads in America,’’ it should be 
about time to begin abolishing some of the institutions of penal servi- 
tude. 

In 1890 this institution received 20 girls; in 1900 it received 55; 
in 1910 it received 59; and in 1916 it received 71. (Second Biennial 
Report, supra, table No. 7, p. 107.) During the period closing June 30, 
1914, a total of 133 were received, of which 77, or 58.353 per cent, 
were native Kansas girls. One hundred and thirty were received as 
new inmates (not counting parole violators) during the biennium 
closing June 80, 1916, of which 86, or 66.66 per cent were native Kansas 
girls. (Supra.) ‘ ’ 5 s : * 

Thirty-four counties sent,inmates during 1913 and 35 during 1915 
(First Biennial Report, supra, p. 99); 29 during 1915 and 30 during 
1916. (Sccond Biennial Report, supra. p. 107.) 

However, of the counties contributing inmates during the biennium 
ending June 30, 1916, Brown, Clay, Doniphan, Dickinson, Blk, Jackson 
Kiowa, Lyon, Miami, Rooks, Republic, Riley, and Sumner broke inte 
the limelight, each contributing at least one inmate and some as high 
as three. These are all rural counties and most all “ inland counties.” 
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Cherokee contributed 7 inmates during the biennlum closing June 30, 
1914 (supra), and increased its representation by sending up 11 during 
the next biennium; Crawford County likewise contributed 7 during 
the 1914 period and sent up 18 during the succeeding biennium, while 
Shawnee County (Topeka) contributed 12 during the 1914 period and 
increased the number sent up during the next biennium to 18, having 





the distinction of having sent up 30 during the four years, which won 
ts first honors. 
wes for which the various girls were sentenced shows a very 
alanee year after year, varying in some respects, but for the 
t pa holding own all along the line: 
} | | - | 
1uses for incarceration. | 1913 1914 | 1915 | 191 
i 
; | ba | ‘ al 
1 BONN 37s Se andcstideubanicadeateas 37 | 28 | Zi | 39 
D De hdc cman Peder Shak weal 17 | 27 23 | 21 
SPUN tow sa cam adadace tawaerenestannd 5 | 8 6 | 6 
LRAT 5s. ene siadacas emedeus does 1 | Dek dx c oneal 
“ec SE ES See ae ea ei ee | 2 | 7 | 3 
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Speaking of the great needs of the institution, the superintendent's 
eport fe 1916 | Biennial Report, supra, p. 94) states: 

Our greatest problem is trying to care for the girls in the dormi 
tories We hav ix large dormitories with from 12 to 20 girls in each. 
\ i vdlily what it means to put 20 girls in a room to 
vether. * 1 have visited 10 institutions this spring and did 
not tind a single dormitory. Is Kansas to take a back seat in this work? 
| hope we shall soon ; to the fact that a girl’s soul is worth more 
than the cost of a cott: . 

It hardly sounds reasonable that this “‘ direct appeal” should be 
' s in Kansas, and surely the parsimonious program fitted out 
to suit the needs of the political prohibitionists, who are afraid to 


admit the truth lest it hurt “ the cause,’”’ will soon become so notoriously 
unfit for the needs of the State that public sentiment will abolish it. 

As an explanation covering the apparent slow progress made in the 
institution, and as a reason for demanding more constructive help, the 
uperintendent tkus closes her petition (supra, p. 94) : 

“Girls are not sent to the industrial school for being either too 
righteous or too wise; they are sent for being incorrigible and delinquent, 
and two-thirds of them are mentally defective. 

‘ven then they do not come until after the public schools, mission 
schor parochial schools, city industrial schools, boards of children’s 
societies, guardians, juvenile courts, probation methods, houses of 
Good Shepherd, ministers, priests, and parents all have not been suffi 
cient to keen them in the straight and narrow way. 





Is, 


‘Rut, like a certain class of old, some folk demand of the State 
hool a miracl Please remember that even our Lord did miracles 
only when outward and immediate surroundings were wholly favorabk 


und sympathetic, and always with some real material to start with.” 
Thus it seems that, to all boisterous proclaiming to the contrary, 
prohibition has not strengthened the moral convictions of the people 
of Kansas, and has least of all reduced the necessity for very care 
ful and painstaking supervision of that army of little fellows and 
their unfortunate sisters who roam the plains, never casting their 
hildlike eyes upon a saloon, but upon even worse forms of viciousness 


than the casual reader and light thinker could imagine. 


(hat the juvenile-court system has taken from the shoulders of these 
two juvenile institutions many burdens during the past decade there 
in be no doubt, but that system, prated about and exploited to the 


kies, is itself insufficient to solve the problem. Constructive home 
naking, less law enforcement, and more sociai and political san®y is one 


{f the dire and crying needs of this much-overestimated State. 

In speaking of the * delinquent child in Kansas” Judge Osborne, of 
the Juvenile Court of Independence, Kans., thus expressed his views at 
ihe sixteenth annual session of the Kansas Conference of Charities and 
Correction at Lawrence November 18, 1915: 

In the little more than 10 years the juvenile court has been estab- 
shed tn Kansas children under 16 years of age in this State have com 


itted practically every crime in the calendar, including murder in the 


first degre Confronted by these facts, is it not safe to say there are 
hildren needing the restraint of law; and, further, is it not a wise 

»vision which separates juvenile and adult offenders, establishing a 
vuurt exclusively for those of tender years? Jails and prisons ure 
chools of crime. Youthful offenders, if thrown into contact with 


riminal adults, readily acquire the methods of their elders and assume 


their attitude toward society. This especially true with these who 
re slightly defective.’’ 
Addressing himself to the causes of delinquency, Judge Osborne said, 
fter reciting some of the things for which the State is ‘ famous” 








With this fine showing, to what may we attribute delinquency in our 
hildren? From my ven years’ experience as judge of a juveni 

ourt, I would say it may be chargeable principally to the fol g 
(7 Parental neglect or indifference (2) divorce of parents; (3) im 
orality of one or both parent (4) sale of tobacco to minor (5) 

sence of regulations of pool halls and of places of amusement; (6) 


permitting children, particularly girls, to remain away from home ove1 
night under the belief that they are staying at the homes of chums.” 
And, speakin f the growth of juvenile delinquency in Kansas 
judge gi his further reasons, as modifying his sixth reason why 
y { ; go wrong and eventually land in a Kansas juvenile court: 
“Tt is astounding to observe the absolute indifference of many parent 
tt moral welfare of their offspring. Some authorities ch 90 


the 


so 





es 














to the ir ge 
per cent of delinquency to parental neglect. When parent ye no 
thought to the character of the associates of their children, when they 
ate unmindful of the late hours their children may remain on the 





treets and elsewhere, when they uphold, or at least seek to excuse, their 
children in the commission of unlawful acts, it must be expected that 
ooner or later the children of such parents will acquire criminal ter 


dencies. In many instances, though having legitimate employment, th 
15-year-old daughter of poverty-stricken parents appea habitually 
owned in expensive apparel, bedecked with flashy jewelry, and yet does 












not excite parental inquiry, or even curiosity, as to the source of her 
means. They seem entirely satisfied if these things require no ex 


apparently they feel these 
> 


penditure on their matters should 
concern no one else Unless we want these children as wards 
of the State, their parents must be taught their duty and be directed 
and assisted in the performance of their duty.” 

And, in speaking of the divorce evil as applied to Kans he con 
tinued : ‘* * * In many cases affecting children these courts (dis 
trict) do not have at their disposal proper agencies for suitably caring 


part, and 
7 £ 
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e 


for and maintaining these children after the trial. As a result, a 

percentage of these young ones soon find their way into the juvenile 

courts. 
“e 


: Our strict law forbidding the sale or giving of tobacco 
to minors is not vigorously enforced However, it does appear that the 
wide publicity given the prové’sions of this law has exercised a deterring 


There 


effect. Apparently, tobacco using by young boys is decreasing. 
is still room for considerable effecfige work in enforcing this law.” 


















“ Enforcing the law” is about alg*the people of Kansas have in mind. 
The habit of devising new ways and means to jail a boy. girl, man, or 
woman has become an epidemic in the State; it has bee luced to an 
art. Whenever anything goes wrong, whether it be th an 
officer to land a criminal 3 or 4 years old or 40, a new which 
a new method of arresting them is enacted, until it i Imost impossible 
to walk down the street of a Kansas town at midnight, wh the 
thoroughfare is as deserted as charity’s pocket, and net violate a ite 
or municipal law. 

“In seeking a solution of many problems of delinquincy,” continued 
Judge Osborne, “ there is lack of cooperation. In some localities there 
exists an indefensible practice of paroling offenders upon conilition 
that they leave the State or community. There is a mere sidestepping 


of responsibility—an avoidance of the performance of duty. To facili 
tate the passing on to another State or municipality of undesirab! 








linquents funds are appropriated out of pubiic treasuries with h 
to pay for their transportation to points distant from the scene of (heir 
crimes. Usually these persons arrive destitute in fields that ars Ww 
for their operations, and soon another lecality is burdened with thei 
offenses. Cases do arise in which it is wise to remove delinquent 
children from their associates who have contaminated them oi 10 
have been evilly influenced by them But this oval she we 
made with proper safeguards for the children and il pre on 
to the community to which they are to be sent.” 

So this is a part of the wonderful ‘‘ Kansas system.” “ Pas ine 
buck with unfortunate children, scarcely more thar le ‘ T 
Kansas rate of juvenile delinquency will not become hicher So iny 


statements have been made in recent years that prohibition has saved so 
many children in America the question arise to how mar 








‘saved’ in this manner, when the local “1 element get usy 
with the unfortunates and runs them out of wn, ratl than spend 
ing time and money in helping them, so the “rate of crime a 
linquency ” will show up better when the next election comes : 


yearbook is published. 
beaten and defeated by 


or when the Anti-Saloon Leacue 


Just how many deserving girls, the tidal wave 














































































of fake reforms, have been driven from pillar to post in Kansa vns 
until they have landed in the gutter, either in the State or ir ore 
other State, probably will never be known, but tk much is p 

true: The virtue that boasts of godliness that must be pure! y 
the taxpayers’ money used to transport poor, poverty-stricken, morally 
bankrupt little boys and girls from one place to another may permit 
the leading citizens to shout their heads off in church and solicit votes 
to the legislature, to Congress, or to the Senate on the ground that they 
favor law enforcement and prohibition, but it will never restore the 
priceless jewel it permits the young womanhood and young nu od 
of the State to sell for the price of a night’s lodging or given as a 

to freedom from a house of detention. 

rhe Topeka State Journal, of December 4, 1916, casts some light upon 
juvenile crime in Kansas, and speaks louder in the name of humanity, 
decency, and right living than all the speeches all the governors, attor 
neys general, judges of the supreme court, Senators, and Congres en 
ever made in their boosting game for the Anti-Saloon League 

‘“Wages inadequate to provide a girl a comfortable living is th n 
dictment which Miss Linna Bresetts has returned inst Kansas 5-and 
10-cent stores,” says the Journal, on page 5, adk that the factory 
agent is to submit her report to Gov. Capper that week 

“As State factory inspector and secretary of the ; 

ntinues article, “Miss Bresette declares th 1e 
girls working in 5 and 10 cent stores in this State a 
week. In view of the present high cost of living I 
tident the present scale is not a living wage 

It is prebable the report on 5 and 10 cent stores wil l as 
the basis for some drastic wage legislation. Copies r the er 
it wages to women in all classes of work, will b nt to mem s of 

iture some time during the irrent month 
Investigation of and 10 cent tores by Miss B tt vealed 
he fact that in nearly every instance managers of th es refu to 
cept applicants for positions who did not live at hom« \ ma ty 
of the working in these stores live at home, Miss Bresett por 

‘Pointing to the demands of store owners for girls who dk 
their own way, Miss Bresette de ‘es the ile i r fr k D on 
that these stores do not pay a living w 8 Investigations in 
tores showed that 13 girls were on the pay rolls who did not li it 
home. These girls were forced to pay their own room rent, buy clothes, 
it, and provide themselves with recreation money at a wagi f 

in $6 a week. 

Records gathered by Miss Bresette show that 48 gir working in 
5 d 10 cent stores 1 ive le than $3 a week. A majority of these 
cirls work less than 48 hours a week. Such urs are mentioned I 
report as ‘ partial time.’ 

‘In addition to t! record of the 48 girls receiving ss th; $ 
veek, Miss Bresette found 16 girls working full tir who elyed re 
han $3 a week and k than $4 a week, 

“Ws ‘s of m« 3; than $5 a week affect 126 ¢g l 
10-cent stores, Is » more than $5 and less than $6 a 
eck. Wage scales of more than $6 and less than $7 a week affect 75 
girls The record reports wages paid 470 girls in 5 and 10 cent store 
Of this number 351 receive less than $6 a week. Fourteen girl 
hown to receive between $8 and $9 a week, while 20 reccive mor han 
$7 and less than $8. Five girls are paid more than $9 and less than 
$10 a week, while 4 girls draw pay checks of between $10 and $12 a 
week. Ju one girl was found whose pay check was xcess 12 
and it was less than $15 a week. 

Miss Bresette reports that ventilation in thes« is | id 
that complaints have brought few changes in condit Wag 
in the various stores are based on sales, the report reci N ! 
of the 5 aud 10 cent stores of the State are lin! < . f 
Managers of these s‘ ; are allowed a sty t 3 
sales to be paid for clerk hire and store help 

Waze-seale legislation has attracted little attentior n ha . 
ing the past 10 years. The State officials have been t y “saving” 
the peeple by passing and enforcing s of a prohi ory natu ind 
working out plans te coax new capital into the Stat ( me | fa 
in Kansas has been rather lean, aside from the indust er ¢ in 
wheat, corn, cattle, and hog raisin Perha} get the 

| root of the evil and drive crime out would alienate d it nt 
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stores, so rather than protect the young girls from lives of shame, it 
serves the purpose in the eyes of the manipulators of the “ Kansas sys- 
tem" to pass laws, declaring them to be happy, pure, and virtuous, 


As long as they have no open saloons to look at, there is nothing else 
that iould really tempt them—not even the price of something to 
eat ol wear, 

That careful attention should be given the young boys and girls not 
only of Kansas but of the whole Nation is beyond dispute, and the 
sat demand for more constructive work along this line is well put 
Judge Osborne in the address above referred to. (I. 17, sixteenth 
report, Kansas Conference, Charities, and Correction:) ‘‘ There is so 
much to be accomplished among our boys and girls for the upbuilding 
of the citizenship of this Commonwealth, there are many youths 
(male and female) who, with even slight encouragement, will become 
good citizens, or for want of it become delinquents, that it behooves the 





Dy 
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good pople of Kansas to give these matters fuller attention.” Surely 
causing little girls to work at starvation wages in insanitary stores, 
while the fathers and mothers chase about the State or Nation running 
down bootleg or bragging about “saving the boys” with law-en- 
foreement crusades, is not a very constructive means of saving many 
of the girls. It is much easier to sit in a comfortable chair and sing a 
song.or write a speech or travel in a Pullman car to Chicago, Cali- 
fornia, or Boston, and deliver a speech in the hope that it will attract 
public comment and cause the speaker to become a ‘ famous law-en- 
forcement giant ’”’ in certain quarters, but it Goes not save any 12 and 


13-year-old girls who work for less than $6 a week and make the rest 


of their way as best they can As Judge Osborne aptly remarks in 
conclusion: ‘In our attempts to anticipate and prevent delinquency, 
let us be ns zealous as we now are to care for and restrain the child 
already delinquent.” But refusing aid to meet positive demands, by 
the institution of a system of “ economy ” that will save a few of the 
rich of the State a few cents a year, is not caring for many delinquents, 


} 
in 


either, it might added, 
And speaking of the great problems that confront the juvenile judges 





in their efforts to aid and assist in keeping down the rate of juvenile 
delinquency in the State; in restoring to respectability the poor, help- 
less little people that are finally driven into their court by the ex- 
igencies of Kansas life, Judge Osborne laconically concludes (p. 16, 
supra) 

‘One of the most serious problems confronting the judges of juvenile 
courts and those in charge of industrial schools is in making suitable 
provision for the care and supervision of wards on parole. _It seems 


to be the notion of the general public that its duty toward a delinquent 


child ceases wholly when the child has been made a ward of a court 
or has been committed to an industrial school. 

“The disposition of a child's case by the juvenile court may be 
entirely satisfactory, and if committed to an industrial school his 
progress and improvement may exceed the expectations of the officials 
there; yet, if on parole, great care is not exercised and the welfare of 
the child is not diligently safeguarded, all the previous efforts in his 
hehalf may go for naught and the child again drift into evil habits and 
finally become of the criminal class. 

Up to the time of his commitment it is an easy matter to enlist 
a great amount of sympathy for a delinquent. Tlowever, after his dis- 


charge from the institution, at a time when he most needs sympathy 
and help, it is almost impossible to interest people in him. All of us, 
I think, lose sight of the fact that in each case the goal for which we 
are striving is not the punishment of a delinquent, but that we may 
make of hima good citizen. This is the object in placing around him such 
restraining influences as he appears to need during the period his 
character is being formed and his habits are becoming fixed. 


“The authority to parole is a wise provision, if discreetly exer- 
cised.”’ 

So it seems that a boy once brought to court or even sent to the 
industrial school, and a girl, too, for that matter, even in Kansas, is 
not immune from a second ‘offense. Just why this should be is a mat- 


ier of considerable conjecture. They have no saloons to frequent, and 
according to Gov. Capper and ex-Gov. Hodges, the per capita of liquor 
consumption varies from $1.25 to $3.04 per year in the State, and it 
is hard to understand with all temptation worthy of the name stamped 





out by simple act of the legislature, the Kansas boys and girls will 
persist in refusing to live up to the press notices they recelve away 
from home, 


As an example of what invariably happens when the endeavor of a 
community js centered on one or two trivial violations of a ramshackle 
prohibitory law, and all the “reforming” is done either on paper or 
by word of mouth from pulpits occupied by public officials or ordained 
ministers, the following rather startling news item published in Gov. 
Capper’s paper (the Topeka Daily Capital), March 8, 1916, should have 
caused the people of the State to stop and think, but apparently it was 
passed by as everything seems to be in Kansas, with an * Oh, well; 
what's the use?” ‘*There is an epidemic of immorality among the 


young people of Topeka.’ This is the declaration of Robert Garver, 
assistant county attorney. As former judge of the court of Topeka, 


and with his experience as an assistant county attorney, his knowledge 
of conditions covers several years, 

Garver blames the jitney and the motorcycle for the downfall 
many of the young girls, but the real trouble, in his opinion, 
further. Mothers and fathers are to blame. 

Walk down Kansas Avenue any night,’ said Garver recently, ‘and 
you will see young girls 14 to 16 years old, powdered and painted and 
ssed to attract attention, simply displaying themselves and looking 
for an invitation to be picked up by some boy or man with an auto- 
mobile or a motorcycle. Jitney drivers get much of the blame.’ 

** But what's the matter with the parents? Cannot mothers see as 


of 


cr 
gC 


«tre 


well as anyone else how thetr daughters are dressed? And why do 
they not know where their daughters are at night and what they are 
doing? tut instead of knowing they are just letting their daughters 
run. It is time they were waking up. 


‘It used to be that prosecutions growing out of immoral acts of or 
with young girls were an exception. There was not one such case in 
months at a time. Now there are five pending, all of which developed 
in the last two months, and there are several more which have been 
brought to my knowledge personally, but in which no official action 
has been taken. 

‘It is time that 
radicaily wrong somewhere, 
not take preventive measures. 
when the harm already has been done. 
to light by the city’s welfare-board 


something be done in Topeka, for something is 
We, in the county attorney's office, can 
We can only act when it is too late— 
Such cases are usually brought 
workers, But welfare workers, 


courts of law, and prosecuting attorneys do not get at the root of the 
evil. 


|} and if one goes free the other should 
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“*T believe that the trouble is with the parents. Mothers do not 
know what their daughters are doing. Of the five cases now in court 
the girls all are between 14 and 16 years of age, and every one of them 
has a good mother who did not know what her daughter was doing, 
Usually the mother is the last person to learn. 

‘*** When she does learn, she comes to this oflice with the names of the 
guilty men or boys and wants them prosecuted. There is nothing for 
us to do but prosecute when a complaint is made, although the prose- 
cution does not help. It further injures the reputation of the girl 
by making her character public, and it brands some man or men as 
criminals, 

*““* The stories these mothers and the girls themselves tell are almost 
unbelieveable. It is hard to believe that such young girls have such 
experiences, and it is doubly hard to understand how mothers can be 
so blind to a daughter’s actions. 

“‘And if the parents of young boys knew some of the stories these 


little, young, but experienced girls tell, it would make them mighty 
nervous. No matter how worldly-wise or experienced a girl is, the 
law protects her if she is under a certain age, sut not so with the 


boys. The girl may be just as much to blame as the boy but the law 
punishes the boy and lets the girl_go free,’ ”’ . 

At about this time several men and boys were undergoing a severe 
arraignment at the bar of Kansas justice because of tales that leaked 
out at the State asylum, and also at the Girls’ Industrial School, 
where several young girls, inmates and otherwise, had been engaging 
in gross acts of immorality with men and boys, and a number of them 
officials in charge of the institution. In the same news article 
Charles Bower, clerk of the Shawnee County district court, had some 
comment to make, 

“T am not upholding immorality, but the law as it is in Kansas 
which, regardless of the character of the girl, always protects her if 
she is under age and punishes the boy or man, is not right. The law 
should not have a double standard of morality. In cases where one is 
as much to blame as the other, if one is punished the other should be: 
go free, 

“Take the asylum scandal for example. Those girls are as wise as 
most men twice as old. They have caused all kinds of trouble, and vet 
they go scot-free and come in here to collect their fees for testifying 
against the men with whom they were equally guilty—actually using 
the law to make money out of their wrongdoing.” : f 

Perhaps the Topeka mothers mentioned by Mr. Garver 
fish to fry and have no time to watch their daughters. Perhaps they 
are busy saving the boys in other States or attending club meetings 
to devise ways and means to secure more legislation covering * vice,” 
and perhaps they are just members of that great army of Kansas women 
mentioned by Judge Osborne, who don’t care; who are poverty stricken 


have other 


and helpless and whose daughters work all day in a 5 and 10 cent 
store for less than $6 a week and must make ends meet somewhere. 
These matters should attract more attention than an oceasionat 


* story ’”’ in the governor’s paper—constructive work is needed to cor- 
rect these evils. 

As Dean F. W. Blackmar, of the State University, so aptly remarked 
when commenting upon the woeful lack of constructive work along 
social lines in Kansas, ** The stream of weakness, crime, and degener- 


acy flows steadily on, and will continue to do so until we go to the 
source and stop the fountains that feed it.’ 
But where are the fountains? Perhaps we will never know, but 


irrespective, one thing must happen: The people, not alone of Kansas 


but of other States of the Union, must be awakened to the truth of 
Kansas conditions. Closing one’s eyes to the greater and far more 
| deadly evils that spring up when all legislative activity, all official 


| declaiming, and all publicity available points to the exploitation of one 


| so-called 


es | 


bold 


reform, which is in fact a fake, and declares because 
that one measure has become by law a success’ all other evils are 
stamped But, when all other evils, including grossest intemperance, are 
entwining themselves about the very hearts of the growing population, 
it is surely high time, if not too late, to unfurl the banner of shame 
that enshrouds this much scandalized and abused Commonwealth and 
permit, whatever the cost, the Nation to view it as it really 1s and 
not as painted by men who either do not understand conditions or are 
not honest or big enough to truthfully present them. 

The Topeka State Journal, August 29, 1916, declares that “ beer and 
whisky are responsible for more criminal cases than all other causes 
in Shawnee County. Of the 166 criminal cases docketed for the 
September term of court, 106 are for violations of the prohibitory law. 
Many of the other criminal cases are due to liquor—the drinking of it,” 
and vet this is the city in which ex-Goy. Stubbs declared in his Chicago 
speech, made for the Anti-Saloon League, said there is no drunkenness 
and law violation. ‘‘ On my honor as a man,” he said, ‘I assert that 
drunkenness has been reduced to such a point that I have not seen 
a drunken man in the city of Topeka, a place of 50,000 inhabitants.” 
Something is wrong, as County Attorney Garver remarked; the gover 
nor wis either “too greatly inspired’ when he delivered his notorious 
boost for prohibition or else he doesn’t know what the drunken man 
looks like. 

Of this speech, the governor himself said, ‘“* The evidence I submit 
to vou would be considered as good and absolutely convincing in any 
court in Christendom,” and on page 4 declared: “T assert that the 
brewery is originally, and the saloon is ultimately, the spawning place 
for the gambler, the prostitute, the robber, the wife beater, and, finally, 


the murderer,” and as Kansas has no saloons or breweries, the ques- 
tion quite naturally arises—since she has not, why are these crimes 
and moral infractions increasing? 

Ex-Goy. Hodges and Ex-Attorney General Dawson both extend their 


forensic abilities to the breaking point in praising Kansas City, Kans., 
“the largest city in America without an open saloon or a_ house of 
prostitution,” and yet during the month of June, 1916, Judge Brady 
was forced to erect a whipping post at Sixth and Minnesota Avenue—— 
the main business corner of the city—to publicly whip wife beaters. 
“ Wife beating has become an epidemic,” declared the judge. “ Sending 
men to the workhouse will not help. I am going to publicly whip the 
curs ’’—and this in sunny, prohibition Kansas. 

Ex-Gov. Stubbs also declared in his Chicago speech, that “ We have 
no idiots, no imbeciles; we are rearing a stalwart citizenship.” In 
his speech before the sixteenth annual session, Kansas Conference, 
Charities and Correction. Hon, H. C. Bowman, president of the board 
of control, declared: “There are more idiots, imbeciles, and feeble- 
minded persons than there are insane, but suitable institutional care 
has not been provided for these mental defectives. * * * The tn- 
crease among the feeble minded is much more rapid than among the 
normal, The close relationship between feeble mindedness and crime 
is beginning to be acknowledged, some authorities holding that at least 
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25 per cent of the inmates of all penal institutions are mentally de- 
fective, and a much larger per cent of the inmates of immoral resorts 
are also mentally defective.” 


his would searcely support the ex-governor’s views, and in fairness 


to Mr. Stubbs, we must assume that his overzealousness merely caused 
him to step beyond the mother earth of fact. However, these state- 
ments are al! sold as “truth in the open market,” and should either 
be denied, retracted or the men making them, and the purposes for 


which they make them, should be exposed, 

On September 22, 1916, the State Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
Kansas, mapped out their program for the 1917 legislative work they 
intended to demand performed by the lawmakers of the State. The 
following “ planks ”’ were agreed upon, according to the Topeka State 


Journal, September 22, 1916: “A law providing a detention home for 
unfortunate and diseased women, ineligible for admission to the In- 
dustrial School for Girls, at Beloit. In effect, an institution for 


young women resembling the State reformatory at Hutchinson.”’ 
(The Industrial School Girls at Beloit can not admit girls over 


for 


18. The new school would be in the nature of a “ female penitentiary,” 
such as the reformatory for boys at Hutchinson. The girls in ques- 


tion are too old to go to Beloit and not criminal enough to be sent 
to the penitentiary. In fact, they may not be criminal at all, but upon 
conviction of being “ unfortunate or diseased,” could go there the same 
as though convicted of a crime. The suggestion is interesting, to say 
the least. ‘loo bad somebody does not call Goy. Capper’s attention 
to it.) 

Other “planks” covered better censorship laws for movies, so the 

boys and girls would cease to be so reckless; and a stronger mothers’ 
pension law. 
Senator Satterthwaite, of Butler County, introduced a bill, January 
1917, providing for a new State Industrial School for Girls, and 
carrying with it an appropriation clause calling for $200,000 to be spent 
upon it during the succeeding biennium; also providing that none of 
the appropriation be spent for land upon which to build it. At least 60 
acres must be donated by the community “ bidding” for the location. 

The stream of delinquents that constantly marks a course into every 


ne 
mV, 





juvenile court of the State as well as the State institutions, is causing 
much anxiety among those few in the State who are really endeavoring 





to stop the flow at its source, At the third annual session of the State 
Educational Council, held in Topeka during January, 1916, a proposi 























tion was strongly advanced, according to the Topeka State Journal, 
January 22, 1916, for the establishment of a ‘‘ Special School of Oppor- 
tunity ’’ to be a State institution, in the hope that such an institution 
might possibly aid in solving the vexing problem. ‘The Old Man of 
the School Room,” as the defective child was called, oming more 
and more of a burden each year to Kansas school-teachers That they 
are not all confined to the “ border counties” or the towns is evidenced 
by a declaration by County Supt. Nelson, of Norton County, a short 
grass’ county ‘ Defective children in the country,’’ said Mr. Nelson, 
‘but remain a butt for the jokes of the normal youngsters and a menace 
to the schools until they commit some overt act that will bring them 
before the juvenile court and place them in proper institutions. 

The Topeka State Journal, January 26, 1917, made public a plan to 
build a new detention home in Shawnee County to meet the growing 
population among destitute and delinquent children and solve, if posst- 


ble, the great question of thelr welfare. ‘‘ Shawnee County is to hay 
modern and permanent detention home, owned by the county, tates 
the Journal, “if plans announced by the board of county commission- 
ers to-day materialize. * * * For many years Shawnee County hi 
not given enough attention to destitute and delinquent children, ¥ 


is 















fare workers assert. ‘The temporary home has been a success it ag 
the old board handled it, it did not give the children, all | 1 16 

ars old, as good care and as much attention as is received in 
mates of the county jail. * * * Judge Ralph Gaw, of the probat 
court, said to-day that any arrangements the board make ) tter con- 
ditions for the children would be approved by him.” 

According to the Topeka State Journal, January 30, 1917, ‘‘ The Kan- 
sas Council of Women is holding i annual session in Topeka to-day,” 
and among the matters of great importance under consid tio 
rallying sufficient political strength to put over a bill in t le 
providing for an industria rm for women (a new State institr 
to keep the women and young girls out of the State penitenti 








its eyil associations. The growth of female population in Sta 
tutions has been so marked during the past few years, especially 
the women, this action is being ‘‘ mothered’”’ by the strongest 


One of the leaders is Mrs. W. A. Johnst 
he supreme court, who recently declared 
ontribution ” that “* Kansas has certainly hac 
nanners since we kicked the Wholesale | 
out the t (Kansas City Star i 


workers in the State. 
of the chief justice of 
Anti-Saloon League “ 
ter morals and better 
Dealers’ Association 
1915.) 

The Topeka State Journal, January 
publiec’s store of knowledge of actual co 
as a letter from one of the good mothers 


2 . ” Wt \lar 
of State, ity tar, Li 


1916, contril 
nditions there, 
of that city, wh 





certainly had better morals and better manners in 
aloon out: 

‘Many parents try to rear gl 
age them in the us ind { 





ignored, * 


dreadful n tl 





habits, we 





liquor nor tobacco. ( “see | 15 to 20 3 
smoking ‘ coffin nails,’ as though no law to stop them. 
This law if properly enforced will keep them from acquiring the habit 
(liquor and tobacco) until they have had time to get a good luca 
tion. 
‘Yours, for law enforcement 
‘Mrs. MARTHA McCammon,” 

Gov. Capper proposed to the State superintendent, according to the 

Topeka Daily Capital (his own paper), January 27, 1916, that all the 


ec in a 


ief 


to indul 


school children be ordered ‘ Z 
The plan, in br 


some day this spring.” 


letter-writing campaign 
‘is to have a letter-writing 


day in the public schools, on which every pupil will write at least one 
letter to some one outside the State, extending an invitation to visit 


Kansas’’ and survey the “results” of the enforcement of laws pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor and the sale and use of cigarettes Just 
how far the plan got with the State superintendent is not known. 


However, probably not very far. The State superintendent is elected 


in Kansas and has his own political fences to look after. 

In January, 1916, according to the Topeka Daily Capital, January 29, 
1916. the Kansas Council of Women began preparations to demand of 
the 1917 legislature that a women’s reformatory be established to care 
Many sugges- 


for the delinquent, diseased, and unfortunate women. 

















tions as to location were made, but all agreed it should be 

some State institution where medica! aid could be giv the uw 

nate and diseased. ‘' Because of the existence in our St of 
number of women who are both unfortunate and transgressors « ‘ 
law,” said Mrs. J. M. Miller, the president wife of ar x-Coneg 
man), “it is mecessary to use restraining and reformatory m 

Chis is a religion without bigotry, a charity without coldnes i 
universal philanthropy and human kinship. It is primarily the 

of women for women.” 

On the day following (January 30, 1916), accor o D 
newspaper (the Topeka Daily Capital), T. A. McNeal, a Kansa ter, 
thus expounded the virtues of the State: 

“* * * With all our rhetorical extravagances in er 5! irs 
of existence as a State, Kansas has made great impressior the 
political, economic, and moral of the Nation than perhaps any other 
of the sovereign States * * *. The first of the State 0 ypt 
constitutional prohibition, through the stress and rm of criticisr 
and attack and misrepresentation lasting for more tha 0 y s 
sentiment of Kansas has grown stronger steadily in ipport « t 
theory she espoused in her youth, and to-day she is the acknowledged 
champion and most successful example of its practical operation 

It is needless to add that Mr. McNeal is a writer on the governor's 
paper, and also that the above was afterwards printed by the Ant 
Saloon League of America, as reflecting ‘true Kansas sentiment.” 

When asked on the same day (Jan. 30, 1916) what Topeka 1 ed 


the most, the mayor, Jay E. Louse, according to newspaper 
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replied: ‘‘More common horse sense. Tolerance is another thing ‘I< 

peka needs. The town needs to be more tolerant of things its cit 

zens do. It ought to let the individual go ahead and do as he pl S, 
without trying to dictate his actions. A little less meddling in h 
other’s affairs would be a blessing. What the average citizen wants is 
a government that runs so smoothly he does not know he is being 
governed. If a town is run on a common-se! asis, if the citizens 
use common sense in their relations with each other, then the tow 

will be benefited.” 

Along the same line, talking *“‘ common hors en layor liouse 
was again quoted in the Topeka State Journ August 23, 19 as 
follows: “ Declaring that Kansas might as well censor tl S 
printed in the newspapers, the advertisements in daily papers, ani t 
display-window advertisements on Kansas Avenue, Mayor Hous 
denounced the moyle censorship law of Kansas. The attack on t v 
was made in an addré in Representative Hall befor tion re 
exhibitors and film men. ‘I seldom pass a window dis] ? 

Avenue that it doesn’t move me to blushes,’ said the mayor I ha 
never been moved to blushes at a movie show. ‘Trt I have een 
ored, but I never blushed.’ Then the mayor waxed reasti I 
cutting out the display of a pretty ankle or a short d ee } 
‘I suppose it has caused the women to elor ‘ h skirts instead 
of shorten them. By cutting out garett kit lides I su ¢ 
it has kept every youth in Topeka from marcl ‘ n th tI 
with a cigarette in his uth. By cutting ! ym s ! 
uppose it has caused 60 he | I f 
I a to keep li r in the ( 
cnow why the otion-pictu nsorshi pa I 
W he people needed the money, aid in « } 
that greater restricti placed a nd i \ 
ol } nd particularly the boys, to ote he O 
( | th immoral show lel i of y 2 
nt you t rzan ( of | 
i s r 1916 wrding 
ins« 1 lissouri, 4 
ots hei idvert 
neo th } 
ut 
hout } C+ 
on v ‘ r T 
institu i i a 
hawnee ¢ y 
of the ns } 
‘ ‘ June 1 191 
Daily Capita ‘ in ion ¥ p 
in the State 2a deputy sherilf, t 1 w! 1 orga 
all of the office é ged in the “ ent nel h DI 
law and others) hoped to work in cl r cooperatior 

It is the old, old story that when tl! 
play. Kansas City, Kans., ha é f 
most progressive, most moral city I 
were “driven out’; a city where ! LT hap] 
sober, landlords renting only clean ul rop E 
rent the money that once lid over the ’ 1 10 . 
clip; that a revel n greeted Gov. C r hen a t 
living « ditions re in April, 1916, almost took ! 

=: been ry preaching tl le ‘ of 

lean ing,’ I ‘strength in \ h 

mouse ha n doing some high irnival tr} earchlight 
public opinion 1 not play on the dark al of filtl m ind 

and on tl pire of a church at th ur tim 

The tax records of Kansas City, Kar sho t 
1 filthy, tumble-down rental p1 rty is owned by 
0 orporations controlled by them. These 
per cent they get from the rental of this uninhabitable pr 
Goy. Capper of Kansas told the members of the ¢ of W 
Clubs and their friends at a meeting at the Kansas Side High 
last night,’’ said the Kansas City Times April 7, 1916 And pointed 
clearly who was to blame for some of the bad conditions. Tt 
ernor has had the county tax records examined, and he told the w 
that he was surprised to learn who owned some of the propert 
“There should be a law compelling a landlord to clean up the proj 
erty he rents,’ the governor said. ‘‘The State law should sce fl! 
the room in which the child sleeps is in a sanitary, healthy 
and not a dark closet at the end of a blind hallway in a tur 
shack owned by a man who thinks only ‘How much rent can I 
he health records at Topeka show that in Kansas City, Kans., of 
the 2,100 children born last year, 216 died before th I ‘hed the 
age of 1 year, and 60 per cent of diseases that can be prevented. But 
the governor has taken no steps toward having such a law pa sed ; 
and in the face of this condition, many times sin visiting Kansas 
City, Kans., on the above date, has declared with much vebemence 
that prohibition has made the homes of Kansas ‘ Kans., much 
cleaner, happier, and more prosperous. ‘The sam onditions he men 
tions still exist there and are becoming more nil more aggravated 
all the time, for the reasons set out in the governor peech rhe 








jig men” in Kansas Cily, Kans., are busy also boosting prohibition so 
the |r lata wi not cast its eyes in the direction of its rental 
proj 

In the face of the great demand advanced by every civic, religious, 
ind ire organization that the State make better provision for 
hey riunat oys, girls, men, and women, and use increased meas 
ure nd better developed methods to prevent delinquency, crime, and 


| ym, the Kansas statesman for the most part is so busy 
unr publi fevor by boosting the State, both at home and 
ibrovd, especially at home if a candidate for office, that even the 
members of the legislature have come to look upon these demands as 
elements of a quiet little graft game,”’ and almost without variation 
turn them down. An example of what crass boasting is was presented 
at the Sixteenth Annual Session of the Kansas Conference, Charities 


Anderson, of Beloit, a candidate for 
Congress, delivered an addre which no doubt was “ homespun " weeks 
before the momentous occasion on which he spoke. Other speakers, 
especially among them Prof. Blackmar of the State University, handed 
the poor old State some rather severe punches, but Mr. Anderson’s was 
a “ yote-making”’ speech, of the usual Kansas type. It is submitted 
is an interesting observation of some of the things the people there 
like to brag about: * Kansas is particularly fortunate,” he said, “ by 
reason of a long period of advancement along moral, sociological lines, 
and an absence of congested municipal centers, the heritage of a 
splendid school system (ranking twenty-ninth in efficiency, according to 
Prof. Blackmar’s address the next day), all of which tend to reduce 
the question of crime prevention as it pertains to the juvenile, to the 
most elementary principles—a reduction of all activities to the homely 
philosophy of the simple life.’ He wasn’t elected. 

At the same meeting (see report of above conference, pp. 23 et seq.), 
in discussing the juvenile court and ways and means of reducing crime 
among young men and women, boys, and girls in the State, Judge John 
True Sims, of the Wyandotte County (Kansas City, Kans.) probate and 
juvenile court, said: 

‘I want to say at the outset, as the judge of the biggest juvenile 
court in Kansas, that I am an optimist and not a pessimist. I do not 
believe that all the girls and boys of Kansas are on the way to the bow- 
wows. I believe in all the remedial agencies which have been advo- 
cated and which are doing very efficient work, but I believe also that 
the best place to stop bad conditions is with the children and the 
parents. I want to tell you fathers and mothers that 95 per cent of 
all girls and boys that go wrong do so because of neglect. If parents 
did their duty, there wouldn’t be so much of this scientific discussion 
necessary, 

“Tama believer in the old adages that ‘a stitch in time saves nine’ 
and ‘an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.’ As one of the 
elements of society the juvenile court was created to help children, In 
aun age of great cities like ours it is not ‘back to the farm,’ but from 
the farm to the town. We must deal with the problem as we find it. 
* * * 'The boy of to-day is in close proximity with a lot of pitfalls, 
Don't think that you can say to your boy, ‘Get out of here and go 
somewhere and grow up,’ and your duty will be done. The boy on the 
street will not grow into a good boy; he will grow into a bad boy. 
* * * The time to discipline your boy or girl is the time when he 
or she is in the cradle. Don’t wait until they are 10 or 12 years 
old * * * There are many parents who don't know how to rear 
children It isn’t the child’s fault. 

“The great State of Kansas should reach down into its pocket and 
give something for the future welfare of its citizens. We ought to 
have a place provided in large cities to give a job to the boys out of 
school and under the age of 16 years, so as to employ their spare time 
in some useful pursuit which will not only be remunerative but also 
help lay the foundation for some trade, profession, or art upon which 
to build for the future.” 

After commenting on the small cost ($1.07) per annum per capita 
for running his juvenile division, Judge Sims continued : 

“A short time ago a juvenile-court officer from California heard that 
I had made this statement and wrote me a letter of inquiry, asking, 
among other things, for a picture of our detention home and its ar- 
rangement. IT had to make believe I had never received the letter. I 
couldn't send them a picture of the little old log house set apart as 
the detention home for the most populous and wealthy county in cur 
State 

‘The State of Kansas ought to dig down in its pocket and provide 
more presentable quarters for so important an institution as this by 
adequate laws governing such institutions. 

“The State should take the necessary money and build us a deten 
tion heme to keep these boys and girls busy between the time when 
they graduate from the common school and the time when they are old 
enough to work in the factory. They should have a place where they 
could profitably spend this intervening time. jut it is hard to secure 
anvthing like this People will admit that things like this are needed, 
but they do mot furnish the necessary funds to make them possible. 

‘You get next to a man when you take a dollar out of his pocket. 
Conservation of natural resources is now a very popular subject. They 
talk of conserving our natural forests and of conserving the water in 
our ponds and lakes That is all right; but the greatest conservation 
that they can ever make the conservation they have omitted—is the 
couservation of human kind. 

Chat is conservation that will pay best.” 


nd Correction, when Hon. R. M. 





STate TUBERCULAR SANITARIUM AT NORTON, 
legislature ef 1909, which declared tuber 
able disease and one dangerous to public health and 
reportable to the State board of health, the legislature of 1911 enacted 
a law creating a State sanitarium for the treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, The amount appropriated for this purpose was $50,000, 
which was to be used to purchase the proper site, erect and equip the 
necessary buildings, and pay the running expenses for the period of 
two years. Because of difliculty in obtaining possession of the land the 
advisory committee, composed of five physicians appointed by the 
governor, had selected, the matter of a location was unsettled when 
the 1913 session convened, at which time the former act was repealed 
and $49,347.47, the unexpended balance, reappropriated under a new 
act, but the reappropriated funds were not available until July 1, 
1913, after which time selection of a site near Norton was agreed 
upon. “In March, 1914," says the superintendent’s report (Fifth 
Biennial Report Board of Control, p. 173), “the contract was Iet for 
' hoi house, laundry, dining room, and kitchen 


the construction of a boiler 
pavilion No. 1.) These buildings will be completed «bout September 1, 


Following the action of the 


culosis a commu 





and 16 patients can be cared for.” 
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In commenting on the very small amount of the appropriation, he 
further declared, on page 174: * The amount of room tor the care of 
patients is by far inadequate; there are enough applications on file 
now to fill several pavilions the size of the one that will be opened in 
September. There are several hundred cases in Kansas that, with the 
proper care and instructions, could be returned to useful citizenship, 
In my opinion there should be erected at least three more pavilions of 
the same size as the one just built, together with a hospital pavilion 
and an administration building.” 

In a speech delivered by W. E. Brooks, chairman of the State board 
of control, at the laying of the corner stone of this sanitarium, June 
14, 1914, he said (Fifth Biennial Report, supra, p. 177) : ‘ Science has 
revealed that it is not omnipotence or nature that afflicts mankind 
with pestilential diseases, such as tuberculosis. It is man himself, 
through his own ignorance and uncleanliness, and only through such 
means as this sanitarium of which we are to-day. laying the corner 
stone, can such education come as will benefit mankind and strengthen 
his power of resistance to disease. * * * Kansas men and women 
are of that splendid type of energetic, fearless workers who, knowing 
that eradication of tuberculosis is within the ‘ power of man,’ will not 
rest until every possible means for prevention and cure has been per 
fected and utilized.” 

The 1915 legislature (laws of Kansas, 1915, ch. 385, p. 431) cre- 
ated a board of medical examiners, to be appointed by the superin- 
tendent of the sanitarium, whose duty it shall be to examine all appli- 
cants for admission, receiving $5 as their fee for each examination. 
Also provided that those desiring treatment and who could pay should 
be charged a stipulated fee, and those desiring free treatment shall 
apply to local authorities of his or her county having charge of the 
relief of the poor, who shall thereupon issue a written request to the 
superintendent for admission of such poor persons, and whenever there 
are vacancies, caused by death or remoyal, the applicants shall be 
received in the order of the filing of their applications. All fees arising 
from “pay patients’? were required to be turned over to the State 
treasurer, 

Capter 41, page 47, Laws of Kansas, 1915, appropriated $26,000 for 
maintenance, salaries, ete., for the fiscal years 1916 and 1917, and 
$12,500 as a special appropriation available during 1916 for the buiid- 
ing of a new cottage and equipment for the same, 

It seems since the legislature finally were convinced that tuberculosis 
was really a disease and not a crime, as insanity was for years consid- 
ered and as drunkenness is now considered, hundreds of the people of 
Kansas (and no applicant can be received who is not a iesident voter 
of the State, male or female) began to avail themselves of the chance 
to secure treatment, the large majority of them being “ poor patients,” 
as usual, 

Under the headline “ Kansas a beggar” the Topeka State Journal of 
December 20, 1915, laid bare some of the crying needs of this institu- 
tion, which has had a marvelous growth since its opening ‘in 1914. 

* Because the legislature * played politics! in the fight over appro- 
priation bills during the recent session,’’ said the Journal, * there is no 
provision for the care of 200 men and women who are suffering from 
tuberculosis and have begged for admittance to the State sanitarium 
at Norton. Now the State has issued an appeal to the public for funds 
and individuals and charitable organizations will be asked to do the 
work the State refused to do.” 

And in the same issue of the Journal, Dr. C. S. Kenny, the superin 
tendent of the institution, declared under a headline, * Kansas poorly 
neglected; live stock given preference in State aid”: 

* There seemed to be plenty of money for the care of horses in the 
foot-and-mouth-disease-ridden counties, but there is nothing for the care 
of the men and women who are dying from tuberculosis. Some of the 
letters we receive are pathetic. They beg and plead for admittance, but 
there is no place to’ put patients. 

* For $175 to $200 we can care for two sufferers and may save two 
lives, but the State has no money. ‘There is enough to provide food for 
the patients, but not one dollar that can be used in providing quarters, 
There is only room for 40 patients in the institution, and quarters for 
at least 200, from that up to 500, if not more, should be provided for 
at once,”’ 

During the year private funds were collected wherever and whenever 
the opportunity arose for the purchase of tents and other equipment 
to be used at this State institution. Thousands of dollars were col- 
lected in the State by the Anti-Saloon League and kindred * temperance ”’ 
organizations, not to mention a score or more of revivalists, but little, 
if anything, could be provided by either public or private subscription 
to this most worthy institution. 

“At the end of June, 1916, every dollar of the appropriation had been 
expended in making the prescribed improvements, and it will be neces 
sary to depend entirely upon the regular appropriation and fees for 
the year 1917,” said the superintendent in his report for 1916. (Sixth 
Biennial Report, Board ot Control, p. 213.) ‘'On May 1, 1916, there 
was nothing in the maintenance and repair fund, $8.49 in fees, and 
only sufficient in the salary fund to pay the wages for May and June. 
It was necessary to take the teams off the farm and hire them out to 
contractors and sell some of the stock in the open market in order to 
obtain funds to run until the end of the year,” he declared on page 
214. Also: “It is not possible to run at full capacity during the year 
on the meager appropriations peareee: and I would recommend that 
the tents and hospital be abandoned until such time as the legislature 
can give relief.” 

Of the total of 51 patients admitted up to June 80, 1916, they came 
from 26 different counties; 33 were charity and 18 pay patients. 
(Supra, p. 216.) 

“As milk and eggs are very essential in the treatment of tubercu- 
losis and should be under careful supervision, we should be equipped 
with a modern dairy barn, with a sterilizer, and bottling machine. By 
having the proper equipment pure milk could be had at all times. Our 
present means for handling dairy products are very crude indeed,” he 
added, in making many recommendations for improvement. ‘ No pro 
vision has yet been made for the housing of the farm employees,” he 
stated in conclusion. ‘ Their present quarters have been established in 
a couple of small rooms in the barn, Better quarters should be pro- 
vided.” 

And, in speaking of the equipment needed, he stated (p, 221): “ In- 
asmuch as the power plant is equipped with a second-hand generator 
removed from the orphans’ home, it would be advisable to purchase 
a new one of 60-kilowatt capacity, which would be sufficient to run the 
instif{ution for all times. The new 7T5-horsepower boilers are sufficient 
for running the present equipment, but with the addition of new build- 
ings it will be necessary to add one more of equal capacity,’ which 
does not sound as though the superintendent intends to close this 
State charitable institution for a littl while at least. 
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An emergency appropriation of $22,750 was rushed through the legis- 
lature March 1, 1915, in the face of Goy. Capper’s plea for economy in 
all State charitable appropriations, and this was completely exhausted 
by the end of June, 1916. The report of 1916 (supra, pp. 214, 215) 
demanded appropriations aggregating $175,000 to meet the crying needs 
of this infant State charity. According to the Topeka State Journal of 
Webruary 10, 1916, the Larned State Hospital-for the Insane and this 
institution are the only two to receive new buildings, although all of 
the State charitable institutions demand them to care for the increasing 
population of insane, feeble-minded, epileptic, and tubercular patients, 
as well as the pauper insane, who can not now be taken care of, even 
by of the counties. ‘ Norton receives the greatest increase in 
appropriations,” declares the Journal in commenting on the recommen- 
datious contained in appropriation bills prepared by the house ways and 
means committee. ‘The committee recommends $153,940, as against 
appropriations of $61,308 in 1915, or an increase of $92,632. Several 
small buildings will be erected to meet the increasing demands on the 


some 


new Norton institution. These buildings will cost about $50,000.” 
“Larned draws an appropriation for a new State building. The 


building will cost about $35,000. Appropriations for the new western 
insane hospital are $17,931 in excess of those of two years ago.” 
Just what has caused this ‘“‘ wave of tuberculosis’ is not clear. 
persistent claims of many prohibitionists that “even tuberculosis 
pneumonia can be laid at the door of the open saloon” seems to 
blasted in this showing. Bootleg whisky and mail-order rotgut, not to 
mention lemon extract and hair tonic, jamaica ginger, and furniture 
polish, may play their part in this terrible harvest of human life, but 
this much is true: Kansas can no longer brag that ‘the prohibition 
atmosphere even” is conducive to longevity, good morals, and supreme 
happiness. She may lay the claim through the agency of her moral 
dictaters who travel abroad to save Boston and Chicago and California, 
but at home they know different. Drinking may have nothing at all to 
do with the increase in tuberculosis, but if it has in Kansas it can be 
laid at the door of the bootleg, whisky-soaked system. They have the 


white flag up there without doubt, but it is the flag of the white plague. 


The 
and 


PRONIBITION AND POVERTY. 


The modern theory that license and poverty go hand in hand and 
that prosperity and prohibition travel the same path is a product of 
the fertile brain power that. propels the Anti-Saloon League. As an 
appeal for votes against “ the liquor traffic,” it is just unique cnough 
to catch many unthinking people or people who, if they do stop and 
think, immediately conclude that as “ the liquor traffic’ is confined only 
to the open saloon, according to the league, wiping out the saloon will 
have a tendency to “remove the temptation,” and might possibly help 
in the reduction of poverty. Aside from many empty claims and state 
ments for which no proof is available, however, this theory is a mere 
air bubble. It was conjured up as a vote-catching scheme and seems to 
have served its purpose in some localities. 


is admitt 


law 























‘dly so unpopular that the greatest lengths are required 
to even frighten a small portion into ‘ 1 where violatio 
are reduced to artful and scientific pra ’ said to recom 
mend the system, unless, per in t! iims made are amply proven 
by reviewing the record the State has made during the period o 
endeavor. 

With the dry measures of 1909 in full ‘ ind effect to 
which should be added the additional attempts « the legislature o 
1911, as well as those of the 1913 assembly, each and all of which 
advertised as “ successfull’ meas Ss, it would stand to ison, no 
matter how much of a population in was made, t | ty would 
be reduced to such an extent that the almshouse population would show 
a decrease also. 

Iiowever, reference to the fifth biennial report f the b 
control, published in 1914, at the close of the biennial 4 J 
shows that there were, during that period, 14 children’s societ 
institutions receiving State aid, 37 hospitals, 5 rescue he 
adult homes, 3 associated charities and provident associations, 2 
miscellaneous institutions, and 6 private sanitariums and asylums 
for the treatment of insanity and nervous diseases. The fmstitutions 
for care of neglected, dependent, and poverty-stricken children had 
$54 inmates during 1913 and 896 during the suceeeding year, an 
increase of 42. The same institutions cared for 946 dependent chil 
dren during 1915, or an increase of 50. During the year ending Jun’ 
30, 1916, they cared for 953, according to the sixth biennial report of 
the board of control, published at the close of the biennium, June 30, 
1916. 

The 37 hospitals receiving State aid cared for 4,247 charity patients 
during 1913 and 4,694 during 1914. According to tl! ixth biennial 
report, board of control, pages 252-235, 40 hospitals received State 

; aid instead of 37 as formerly, and these institutions cared for 4,766 
| charity patients during 1915 and 7,681 during the year closing June 


Of late years, and within the past seven, to be exact, since preaching | 


prohibition under the auspices of the league has become one of the 
chief pastimes of the Kansas statesman, the world has been told time 
and again and hears day in and day out that the Kansas system has so 
reduced poverty that almshouses are being emptied, sold for agricul 
tural experimental stations, and torn down to make room for the in- 
dustrious “ commercially reformed ” victims who but a few years before 
were staggering, penniless drunkards, or “ moderate drinkers,” whose 
money found its way across the bar and into the saloonkeeper’s pocket, 
to be hoarded and spent for finery, including a silk-tile hat and a dia 
mond as big as a hickory nut. 

Ilowever high the hopes of these enthusiastic people may be, the 
facts fail to prove a single contention or claim advanced. 


There were 735 paupers in Kansas almshouses January 1, 1910, ac 
cording to the United States Census, Bulletin 120, page 18. It was 
during that year that ex-Gov. Stubbs made claim in his Antisaloon 
League speech in Chicago that the legislation of 1909 had dried the 


State up absolutely and that pauperism was steadily on the decrease 
because of that fact. Hundreds of similar claims have been made since 
then by Kansas newspapers, carrying inspired news items, public 
speakers, State officials, and ministers, who have taken as gospel the 


word sent out through official organs of the Antisaloon League in 
quoting members of the various Kansas political parties. Of late 
years factions and parties in Kansas “fight to the death” to get 
into office, make accusations that stretch the imagination to con 
ceive their enormity, but they have all come to look upon prohibition 
as the “saving grace” because the church crowd favors it, and the 
church vote in Kansas is a political asset. Bidding for it knows no 
bounds 

To bolster up the claim that prohibition h: reduced poverty in 


1as 
Kansas, valuable use is made of the purported hig 
in the State. But a very important matter i 


gh per capita of wealth 
Ss purposeiy overlooked 


when advancing that argument, which should be fully understood, and 
that is that the “ per capita’’ wealth is figured on the assessed valua 
tion of property as compared with other States. For instance, many 


the great majority of them, assess taxes on a 


1 


States, if not Valuation 
of all the way frem 834 to 40 per cent of actual value, while in Kansas 
the assessed valuation is 100 per cent. Prior to the enactment of chap 
ter 316 of the Laws of 1911, page 565, Kansas real estate was assessed 
at one-third valuation, but this law changed the system so that now “All 








real property in this State liable to assessment and taxation shall be 
assessed biennially at its fair market value in money,” and the local 
assessor merely suggests what he thinks that should be. If the county 


board feels the pinch of poverty it may increase the “ fair market value 
in money,” and furthermore the State tax board, should it care to—and 
it always does—-has the authority to increase it again. Many thousands 
of acres of land in Kansas have been given an enormous “ value” by 
this system, and there is plenty of it assessed at from $100 to $150 
per acre that can be bought as low as $50 and $60 per acre. 

The same assessed valuation plan applies likewise to personal prop 
erty. 

High per capita wealth has litile to do 
inhabitants of a city or State, however, it 
if distribution of wealth per capita 


so with poverty among the 
is folly to argue the matter. 


is high poverty will be low, and 


also the: reverse is true. 

If it were true that the mere enacting into law theoretical measures 
would increase wealth and decrease poverty, Kansas could lay claim 
to the distinction of trying to do so at least, and if enforcing the law, 
even though thousands upon thousands of dollars’ worth of property 
is confiscated yearly and the most dire calamity visited upon the 
violator, would produce wealth to anyone save the prosecutor who 
carries on the crusades, Kansas would also be entitled to claim that 
she is at least furnishing plenty of evidence of effort. But where a 


| 
| 


30, 1916, 
Aside from the regular charity patients cared for during the fiseal 


year 1915, these institutions cared for 645 patients who promised to 
pay, and from whom collection could wot be made because of their 
poverty, and during the fiscal year ending June 350, 1916, they cared 
for 905 of such patients. The three largest hospitals did not make 
any report on this feature in 1916. 

According to the fifth biennial report. supra, covering the biennium 
ending June 350, 1914, 5 rescue homes cared for 135 charity patients 


during the year 1913 and 154 during the succeeding fiscal ye: ending 
June 30, 1914. During the fiseal year 1915 they cared for 74 charity 
patients and for 110 during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916 

The 3 adult homes cared for 51 charity patients during the fiscal year 


ir 





1913. In 1914 there were but 2 such homes, but they cared for 70 
charity patients. (Fifth biennial report, supra, pp. 228, 220, 230, 231.) 
During the fiscal vear 1915. 3 such institutions received State aid and 
cared for 54 charity patients, while the same institutions cared for 55 
charity patients during the fiseal vear ending June 30, 1916, aside from 
refusing aid to 10 destitute applicants. (Sixth biennial report, supra, 
pp. 249, 250, 251.) 

The associated charities and provident association organizations re 
eciving State aid were likewise crowded to their doors during the years 


covered by the fifth and sixth biennial reports of the board of contro! 
1913-14, 1915-16. The institutions in Kansas City, Kans., organ 
ized in 1903 * for the relief of distress and poverty (constructive philan 





































thropy)” had 1,552 registered cases during 1913 (Fifth Biennial Report, 
p. 252) and 1,487 during 1914. Miscellaneous cases for the vears 1913 
ind 1914 totaled 91 No complete detailed report of this institution 
is set out in either the fifth or sixth biennual reports, because of lack 
of space. This institutidn had a total of 1,650 registered cases during 
the fiscal year 1915, an increase of 145 over 1914 and 278 over 1915, 
For 1916 the registered cases totaled 1,680, an increase of 50 ever 1915, 
195 over 1914, and 278 over 1915. 

There were 12 tuberculosis cases treated and supplies furn i 
during the fiscal year 1915 and 38 during the fiscal year 1016 (Sixth 
biennial report, supra, pp. 251-252.) 

A complete report of the Topeka Provident Association could not be 
incorporated in either the fifth or sixth biennia rts, because of 
lack of space. However, during 1913 this institution ved $1,800 
from Shawnee County, uside from many other donatiot xmounting 
to $2,514.75, and $2,540 from Shawnee County during tl 1916 
aside from $3,541 in other donations The salaries for ! 
$2,518.05, paid out of over $6,500 received, and during 8 
ries were $3,444.25, paid out of over $8,800 received from i 
sources of donation. 

Another of the foremost charitable organizations of the State is the 
Associated Charities of Wichita. During the tiscal year 1915 tl 
tution cared for 554 charges, some of whom paid for « mm I 
donations or work. The charity patients that vear totaled 263 1) te 
the succeeding year the institution ir r 1 ges, of whom 
519 were wholly charity inmates r} | ort Le i 
of Control does not show what the popu! sti m Ww 
for the years 1915 and 1916 (p. 255 ind i 
very much larger than formerly. It was necessa o build a $20,000 
permanent institution during the fiscal years of 1915 and 1914, during 
which time $2,927.61 was in charity work f 1155 1 $4,701.55 
was spent during 1914, bot pendent of the sums spent sal 
ete. The State donated $200 to this institution during both « t > 
years, as was the case of the succeeding two years also 

During the fiscal year 1915 this institution spent $12,107.30 and « - 
ing the fiscal year 1916 $14,338.39 for sti charit ® purpe 
Aside from State donations amounting to $200 a year, it 1 ives $4,300 
annually from Sedgwick County and $2,400 annually from th ty of 
Wichita. (Sixth Biennial Report, supra, p. 253.) 

The Topeka Association for the Study id Preve 
does not give a detailed report of its work during the ! m ¢ , 
June 30, 1914 (Pifth Bi il Rep sup pp. 235-236), but 
of the private charities which the State helps to suppo1 it I 
$100 per year. During 1918 Shawnee County and ott j do 
nators, gave it $1,650, and during the vear 1914 Sha ‘ 
nated $960. This institution received $900 from Sh Cou 
ing the year 1915, aside from State and other donation I) 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916 Shawnee ¢ . ") 
During the fiseal vears 1915 and 1916, 63 charit I 
for in this iastitution. (Sixth Biennial Rep ? 

The Foster Humane Society, of Topeka or 1S 
not render a full account of its wor luring 1 period the 
Fifth Biennial Report (supra), page 236; nor for the p ) i 
by the Sixth Biennial Report, page 255 it cares for Inn amd bea ; 
its purpose being, general humanitarian work, p i ) i % for 
animals, but extending charil rnd revolen to indigent peop 










































































nyone in need worthy eceivying same, receives charity aid, 
nd ‘tl nd J tion of animals constitute the scope of the work 
den ! t nstitution, according to the Fifth and Sixth 
Ihient i 5, 25 The State contributed $100 annually 
1 th 1 l¢ 

h hres ren ustitution inder the group of private 
t ind tior Kansas not receiving aid from the 
Phe K ( ren's ome Society, of Topeka, nonsectarian 

d interdenomin es children from birth to 16 years of age, 
lelinquent { rrigibl it sound mentally. Legal surrender of 
he chiid is required, The purpose is to find suitable homes for them 

per e the nt ecome of ag During the fiscal year 

914 this institution ‘ i 104 children. During the fiscal years 
915 and 1916, a i 208, an ir ise of 100 per cent. 

There are many other private charities in both Wichita and Topeka 
which do not receive State aid, because the lack of revenue will not 
permit the Stat to meet their demands. In the present session of 
the legislature (1917), howe ways and means being worked out to 
donate o 530,000 per year tead of $14,000 as was done by thi 
egislature of 1915 rhe private charities supported strictly by private 
donation uunicipal donations from the city of Topeka, bavs 
been incor] it under the name of the Confidential Charities, during 
he p j bree months, which, according to the Topeka State 
Journal ¥, 1916, is Topeka’s clearing house for charities. 

» y tl Tou l, “‘42 new charitable cases wer 

] l { I ge, * ” s In addition to the 
new ts were made by agencies cooperating through the 
en ] January 11, 1915, when the exchange was or- 
nized es have been added to the records of the office, in 
ldition to the 629 that were taken from the records of the most promi 
f harit ( d tions when the exchange opened. 

Phe nnual port of tl Topeka Orphans’ Hlome was published 
] 1916 ding to the Topeka Daily Capital the 

ti 61 received during the year, 24 of 

h " for adoption, were under school age. 

in ur nar l harities are workins nstantly to 1 the 
nd ght poverty that staggers the conception 
i rmi ‘ 1 cal survey 
it ll the 4 i t work is not confined to the how 
f the cor ports for the fifth and sixth how 
‘ports « t | ies’ Benevolent Society, of Cottonw ! 1 mer 
l l nt which has alway re i e aid 
{ ' incor} ition in 189% fhe purpe of this 
i » Tee t dy, clothe . } ix 
SD l eeping tl hildren i 
iit n ¢ hat the person mus l 
nst ) 00 a ar from th 

t ning tf or I bably will iv 
ere i I f rk by the pri 
i pol nst ierein 

d } | 1 ah | 
Christn ‘ pé worth S 
x ( l in » eA one WU 
. } 
10 ) I pt ord g Bot 
rrdelr I n I i rH 3] 
! iy a |} 
1) inst n ! | 
tur 
| i? } ped , 1915 
TS tl B rd of 4 
i 2D 1 e, io 
‘ ri 
ay rit 
h the 
h } ‘ nt pend I } 
I ‘Cottonwood F'all J in f 
Sta i ft j ! sene t Society there 550.4 
ip d ith $185.54 from tft) 
1 14 | nd 1916 wer arly 
Fd T 
R oo 
Lule Ory Aid 
li ( ( hat iety 
re} yf I = 24 nhar 
Y 1 14 ’ 
+h ‘ t 
Ki SA Mase Ilor Wichita res ! ndigent worthy 
r t I nd childre r ? ibers « 
ty 1 4 7 ’ 1 na 
. 1 
Cl t ry J u ilso of Wich or white chil 
( I id », tl i wi car for 
1 I re ! eithe c in ¢ ircumstances, 
{ he Fifth Bient 1 upra, y . Patients are 
r i nd privat pitals at the expense of the league; 
1 f n private hor At the beginning of the year 1914 
" ) its in care « this organization, and 72 at the close 
Durir the year 47 ‘rsons, all aduits, were cared for, 
t 50 childre During 1915 there were 485 received and cared 
the fis vear 1916, 287 received constant aid, aside from 
t v hie ed temporary aid and to whom occasional help 
\ 167 children there at the close of 1915 and 180 at 

W} h Odd I Home another charity rendering reports 
to the ’ ntré Its purpose is to care for members of the 
order unabl | le themselves, and to take care of their helpless 
wives, widows, t ns, and members of the Rebekah branch of the 
ord n Kans Whit hildren to 13 years of age are received. 
\t the beginnin 1915 there were 61 children and 29 adults under 

re in the inst ( } rinning of 1916 there were 90 children 

d 90 adult 

rhe William Smail Memo liome at Leavenworth provides homes 

cod women, white. 60 vears and over; must be of sound mind and 
1 der of Ka ‘ The pacity is 30, and it has been crowded since 
1913 

Ingleside, a Topeka institution, provides homes for aged, homeless 
wou > and over ‘hey must be of sound mind. During the year 

were 22 innit and 23 during 1916. (Sixth Biennial Re 
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There are six private sanitariunrs and asylums for the treatment of 
insanity, which report to the board, but receive no State aid. These 
institutions cared for 341 patients during 1913; 335 during 1914; the 
five reporting during 1915 had 293 patients, and the total six accounted 
for 395 patients during 1916. 

In commenting on these private charitable institutions the board of 
control (¥ifth Biennial Report, p. 181; Sixth Biennial Report, p. 231) 
says: *‘Much good work is done by these private ritable institutions, 
In some cities ladies’ organizations look after the little technical needs 
and wants of the poor, and do it with less expense than could be done 
in any other way. In many of the private charitable hospitals the 
physicians donate their services free of cha which greatly relieves 
the burden of expense to the men who must earn their livelihood by day 
labor. In most of the counties the commissioners pay these institutions 
so much for each charity patient sent there under the jurisdiction of 
the county. Several cities in the State pay these local hospitals a 
certain stipulated amount fer charity work done and for patients cared 
for by these hospitals for whose care no remuneration can be received. 
A great many open-hearted citizens donate liberally to many of thes: 
institutions, while several lodges conduct their own orphans’ homes and 
old folks’ homes, and many of the churches have their orphans’ 
hospitais, and homes for the aged.”’ It is not compulsory for any church, 
lodge, etc., to register their institutions with the board, and many 
perhaps three score or more—in addition to those included in the official 
reports, are carrying on organized charity work. 

In addition to the 26 children’s socicties and 
ceived a total of $6,700 from the State during 
Charity and Humane Society, of Pittsburg, Kans., 
Home, at Lindborg, Kans., were added for 1917, each to receive $100 
fr the State in addition to the 37 hospitals receiving State aid 
during 1916, in the sum of $6,400, the El Dorado Hospital and Train 
ing School, and the Hatcher Hospital Association, of Wellington, Kans., 














homes, 


institutions, which re 
1916, the Pittsburg 
and the Old People’s 
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and the Independence Hospital and Sanitarium Co., of Independence, 
Kan were added for 1917, each to receive $100 per vear from the 
State, making a total of 40. As the amount that the State can afford 
to pay to t » private institutions which it must id limited, 
political pie answers the description of this help. The: ire many 
Within the State scrambling and begging for State aid tantl but 
it can not be given owing to lack of money. In explanation 
growing demands made upon the board in this behalf be repo 
1916 (sixth biennial, p. 296) says: “ from time to time ew requests 
for State aid are made by private institutions doing charitable work 
in Kansas, and the balance—$400—for the two fiscal years 1916 and 1917 
has been retained by the board to be appropriated to worthy ir 1- 
tions doing charitable work fn the State of Kansas during thé id 


fiscal years.” 
Commenting upon the enormous charity ‘work done within the 
during the entire year of 1916, the Topeka State Journal said, on De 
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and children during the year ending June 30 In a special report is 
sued by Senator J. W. Howe, secretary of the board of control, t« in 
detail of the work by State charities. Of the er expens of 
$166,797.74, the State contributed $14,000 among 67 of the 82 instit 
tions under its s vision. Sixteen children’ mes in Kans: 
réports to the State ix Of these institutions 18 receive &ta 
The 16 institutions care for 1,203 duri the 12 months. « 
of 100 children a month. The expense as ported to the Sta 
$65,553.36 Forty hospitals, private and charity, s« | 
State board. They reported the cases of 7,529 chs s 
the year. rhe expense was given at $97,444.38. Fiv f M 
sent report Three of the homes cared for 95 won 1d girl 
ex ise of $3,300, while 2 other homes received patients d 
the vear at an expense f $2,500. Yhe Masonic Ilome at Wi 
vhich burned this week, sand the Odd Fellows’ Hon t FMurek 
vhich burned recently, sent reports to the State The M aT? i 
cared for 51 children and 91 adults during tl ur The Odd ] 
Ifome cared for 45 children and 100 adults Neither of ‘ 
i State aid. Expense of charity work iy in the re 
97.74 During each legislativ ession an ppropr 
$14,000 a year is made for the care of private chariti The 
ities are designated in the appropriation bill, and duri e bie 
ending June 30 included 67 of the 8&2 institutions which ke re 
1 the State board « ntrol. The distribution of fur as \ 
tion of institutions, is under the direction of t) St; ‘ 
In an extensive explanation of the inerease of $214 & recom | 
by the legislative appropriation committee for e State charitable 
titutions for 1918-19, the Topeka State Jo l of Februar 0, 1917 
declares that ‘“ Kansas will be kind to ity n 
On August 21, 1913, the North American \ mm J 
publication, carried an editorial entitled “ Somet ; the Ma 1 
With insas,” in which it set forth a fe n l by Geo 
ll. Hodges, the governor of Kansas, Notori l nd know! 
to be by the governor himself, they were “inspired” for isons be 
known to Hodges and the Anti-Saloon Leagu ‘field for ’ ond ive 
been published in reproduced form by the tens of thousands and d 
by the league, fresh from their press at Westervill Ohio, a pre 
that what they untruthfully and maliciously state to be the truth ab 
Kansas is the naked and unvarnished trut Speaking of the drouth 
913. and referreing to Kansas, this statemer ynta the follow 
ec joke: “She (Kansas) can better afford ! LI other brand 
of calamity, for her people are not constantly paying out large sums 
for the care and keep of criminals, paupers, insane, and feeble minded. 
The pauper population of the State falls a little short of 600. In 87 
of the 105 counties there are no insane. * wenty-eight county 
poorhouses are as empty as a last year’s locust shell, and most of 


these have been‘so for the best part of a decade And speaking of 


the reason for Kansas’ prosperity, the article concludes that “ this 
is true’? because she has constitutional prohibition which had been 
enforced “to the letter” during the preceding five years; that prohi 
bition relieved Kansas from spending much time, strength, and money 


* the 
ed 


on paupers, criminals, and feeble-minded; that gives her people 
best of chances for living and the fewest excuses for dying.” The 
torial quotes ex-Attorney General (now Supreme Court Justice) John 
S. Dawson as saying ‘“ recently,” The last tw sessions of the legis- 
lature passed the most drastic prohibition law in the world, killing the 
drug-store saloon, making it impossible to even cure snake bites by the 
liquor treatment, and absolutely clapping down the ‘lid’ and riveting 
it on.” : 

In a speech delivered at Topeka, 


a“ 


January 1, 1916, Goy. Capper de 
but there are some things 
a million of our boys and girls 

we have a gr arcity of 


clared, ‘‘ Yes; Kansas is a prosperous State, 
which we do not have. 
open 


More than half 


never saw an bar room ; ” . ° at s¢ 
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poor farms and paupers * * * and we drink very little booze. 
” , I do not think we can find anywhere else on the face of the 


earth a million and three-quarters of people who will grade up as 
well.”’ 

In his Anti-Saloon League speech delivered in Columbus, Ohio, on 
November 12, 1915, which speech was afterwards printed at State 
expense and sold by the league as a “ campaign document,” George H. 
Ilodges, then governor of Kansas, said: “‘ Law is a erystallization of 
public opinion, and years ago we put a ban upon a tratlic that pro- 
duced only ills and woe, shame, indigence, poverty, and want Kansas 
Was an experimental ground, and we have determined the question that 
prohibition can be and is enforced in our largest city as well as in the 
rural districts es It is of common occurrence for the liquor 
men to misrepresent the workings of our Kansas laws. We have had a 
long, hard, fierce struggle for a genuine law enforcement, and we are 
succeeding to-day as never before. * * Kansas, after 54 years of 
prohibition pioneering, has demonstrated to its entire satisfaction, and 
has proven to the world, that whisky, houses of prostitution, and gam 
bling dens are a commercial liability of the heaviest sort; coupled 
with their attendant evils of crime, divorce, murders, paupers, untold 
sulfering, and ignorance. * ’ ° 

“When ministers haye the courage to say to these nation wreckers 
that all your tear-stained money will not buy a kindly smile from that 
omnipotent Being before whom you must finally pass, then, and only 
then, will the old slippery conscience concerning the ‘ necessary evil’ 
tuke on new activity, and become a militant, fighting, courageous or- 
ganism for mankind. * * * We long ago came to the painful 
realization that it was not the ‘ good fellow’ staggering from curb to 
curb, supinely happy, hiccoughing some rollicking song, that alone 
suffers from the effects of his indiscretions, but the wife at home, with 
a pale face, tense with suffering, a wistful, pleading, dry-eyed vigil ol 
long. long night waiting, hoping that he would come home before the 
babies were awake in the morning. * * * ‘To-day we are a law 
abiding State, rich in wealth and manhood, * * * The original 
prohibition amendment excepted mechanical, scientific, and medicinal 
uses, and permitted alcohol to be sold for these purposes Several 
years ago we put a ban upon that, and now there are no excep 
tions 7 © .% Prohibition prohibits in Kansas. Prohibition is help 
ing to abolish illiteracy, depopulate our county poor farms, give us 
graded country schools, snug bank accounts, and the best sy m of 
dirt roads in America. 

In again bragging about the effect of prohibition upon poverty, Mr. 

Hlodges declared (p. 11): ‘We had only 625 paupers in the State last 
year : 
If that is truce, and admitting that the governor spoke the truth, and 
prohibition is to be judged by its record in that direction, what about 
the State having 908 in 19167 And those independent of any county 
or city pauper population outside the poor farms? 

* Prohibition promotes wealth and industry,” declared Gov. Capper 
at Boston, September 3, 1915. “ Thirty-two counties in Kansas abar 
doned their public farms last year. * * * When Kansas began its 
rigid enforcement of the law, a great and a wonderful change was 
effected in personal credit. Butchers and grocers found that the men 
who were ‘ deadbeats,’ under the saloon’s influence, became debtor of 
reliability and good standing, and that bad accounts were a rarity.” 

If that be true, why was it necessary to adopt chapter 232, laws of 
1913. ziving the debtor of the State a new exemption against payment 
of personal debt? Speaking of the order of court to force a pay 
ment “or enforce the same by proceedings for contempt, in case of 
refusal or disobedience,” the act gives the debtor a freedom unre 
strained if he make affidavit in answer to the creditor's demand for 
his money or his pound of flesh near the heart that “ such earnings 
are necessary for the use of a family supported wholly or partly by 
his labor. It is further provided that only 10 per cent and court 
costs not to exceed $4 “and no more of the earnings of a debtor who 
is 2 resident of this State, for his personal services at any time within 
three months next preceding the issuing of any attachment, or gar 
nishment process, may be taken and applied to the payment of his 
debts. when it is made to appear by the debtor's affidavit or otherwise 
that the remainder of such earnings above the said 10 per cent and 
court costs not to exceed $4 are necessary to the maintenance of a 
family supported wholly or partly by his labor; and such earnings of 
any such debtor earned during any one calendar month shall be sub 
ject to only one deduction of the amount herein made subject to attach 
ment, or garnishment process, and one application of such deduction 
in one action shall be a bar to any deduction if any other action for 
such calendar month, regardless of where or by whom the action may 
be brought,” etc., proceeding at length to further protect the pay check 
and fireside of the unfortunate debtor hounded to death with garnish 
ment suits by the corner grocer, the butcher, or the market man, instal! 
ment furniture house, installment clothing house, or loan shark. 

The enactment of this statute was the outcome of a public uprising 
among the poorer classes of the State, ground down by increasing taxes 
to the point where their earnings had to receive State protection to 
permit them to even tive without county aid. 

the Temperance Society of the Methodist Church asked bank presi 
dents in Kansas what they thought of prohibition. One hundred and 
sixty-six favored the law, while only six expressed doubts of its wis 







































dom,’ further declared the chief executive, and followed tais by saving 
that sentiment was “unanimous” in its favor, because of its great 
reduction in poverty The governor also declared that “saloon citi 





which send out advertising literature do not boast of the large numbe 
of saloons within their borders, but cities in Kansas put ‘no saloons’ 
first.’ He forgot to state what the retail grocers’ association thinks 
of the 1913 garnishment law, or to show how much they spent on a 
lobby to beat it, or to say what they tried to do to it in 1915 or are 
doing now. The iobby thinks it is such a “ blessing” by way of giving 
the Kansas mail-order whisky cheat a way out of paying his honest 
debits so he ear send his money out of the State to buy rot gut that they 
will wiilingly pay any price to repeal the law. c 

“ Thirty-eight county poor farms have no inmates,” declared John 
Dawson in his Anti-Saloon League speech delivered in Chicago April 2, 
1912 And it is needless to add that prohibition gets the o 





for 


1 

ait 
thi magnificent showing,’’ while the official record shows that at no 
time were there even 32 counties without inmates, as Goy, Capper 
claimed 


rhe various statements, garbled, twisted, and worked into Bible-class 
leatlets, thrown broadcast over the country by a_ subsidized pres 
shouted from a hundred pulpits in every State, have convinced many 
people that the governors, attorney general, ete., spoke the absolute 
truth. If they did, then there can be no argument but what prohibition 
not alone has been a blessing to Kansas, but would be to any other 
Commonwealth, drink-ridden or otherwise That they are made and are 
used for political and financial purposes goes without saying. Just 
what the price was, paid in exchange for them, will never be known, but 
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one result has been to retard pi 


in Kansas, for the reason that 
quite recently have become hoo 
that they have not been pay 





the poverty stricken and otherwi 


their needs by appropriation 


tions, begging for relief from the eryin need f t) 





ogres tlong many liv n led 
the .memb o ] J itu 
iwinked and misled to ch a 
enough itter n to I 1 I ( 
s y siv mm rtu 
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able homes, have been looked yon as grafters ( ! 
politics.” With the governors and other men “* high in o 
ing, for a price and in answ to eall they dat t I 1, to 
go abroad and spread such sophistry it is ttle ond that th 
* people’ begin to feel that the governors ar igh t ~ mrged 
with positive knowledge are appealing for aid, when t d hold 
ing an auction to sell the effects of the hospitals 

A thunderbolt dropped from a clear sky, however, when Gov. Capp 
sent a special message to the legislature in February, 1915, and be; 
them to have a care in appropriating krge sums | litted y 


seriously needed by these instit 
a tax increase would be necessal 


utions, and also cautioning them that 
y. and, asa sed valuations were up 





to the breaking point, a tax increase would only add greater burd 


to an overtaxed populace—overt 








axed in patience as well as in financia 




















demands. His reasons were, briefly. that the State had lost o 
$5,000,000 in taxable wealth during the past year i the po \ 
had not increased. Official figurs rv 1915 show tl the popu i 
not alone was not increasing. but h ‘ ua d sed 18,404 
1910, 

Ilowever, in the face of this declaratior the rovernor tray ed al 
the way to Boston to tell the people of the Anti Saloon League and the 
representatives of their subsidized press that the reverse is tru 
Kansas, permitted his speech to be printed by his own printing p 
and is permitting the Anti-Saloon League to sé copies of to pro 
that Kansas is increasing in population, and her pauperism, amo 
other things, is decreasing In fact, t governor stated, contra tw 
the solemn views expressed in his official message to the 1 lat 
that the population increase had been enormous n prohibition 1} 
become the greatest matter of statesmanship in the State 

The mothers’ pension act, chapter 261, of the Laws of Kansas, 1915 
ipproved March 24, 1915, the day before Gov. Capper issued | fat 
Anti-Saloon League bulletin for the temperance societ of the Metheo 
dist Church, and made a law by publication in the official State paper, 
April 1, 1915, makes the foregoing sound straygge indeed 

This measure was adopted by the legislature with tt ( »« 0 
sition. The people of the State demanded it. Poverty, dire and 
lenting, refusing to be relieved by the magi ‘ ! ith ta o 
its absence, poured across the sheets of the press by men whose o 
object was to serve their masters, had becom » general and the neh 
of want so acute a general uprising througho } Siate demanded 
the relief. Gov. Capper signed the measure and approved 
a law at once, and not awaiting tl routine of tt mu ition « tl 
statute books several months later. Not iving that open saloon 
on every orner or on every other corner would have kept it off th 
tatute books, but declaring the ma eg maica 
1utomobile, alley-joint system made it neces ry, I 1 t 
Anti-Saloon League, through the agencies employe ma 
high offices in Kansas, has been trafficking in vote mye th 
Nation should at least hesitate in i mad rush tow i a promised 
land of happiness and read. 

The law provides “that the board of county com sioners may in 
their discretion allow and pay to poor persons who may bec harg 
able as paupers, and who are of mature years and xund mind, and 


who from their general character will probably be bens ed thereby, 











ard also the parents of idiois and of children « rw ine elpless, 1 
quiring the attention of their parents, and who a in to provide 
for said children themselves, such annual allowances as will not exceed 
the charge of their maintenance in the ordinat rie ‘ - 
provided that in any se where the mother of a hild « i ren 
under the age of 16 vears hall ha t! re and ¢ toul ‘ i 
child or children by reason of such mother being a \ w. d preed, 
or by reason of the husband of such mother being phy ally or men 
tally unable to earn a living for himself or i or | reason 0 
being lawfully confined in y penal or otl Sf itie or by 
reason of the husband of *h other having at all times f three 
months last past abandoned or deserted such mother without 
eeuse or collusion, and where ich othe has in a 1a ind 
onan fide resident of the count for one ir nex ling 
application, and where such mother is a rovident we ‘ £00 
moral character and a fit person to have the ul ind 0 

child or children and is financiall unable to suppo di « 
children, and where such child o1 hildren h p { Boior p 

or income to support such child or children, such me a. an 
tled to a “mother’s aid in caring for nd supportin 1 « 
children from the ceunty in which i soa resider the tim I 
makes application. 

The act provides for “‘ reasonable aid” to be exter ad, not ¢ ee 
ing $25 per month, to each such Dp it Mat 1 o 
eraft on the part of the applicants are written to la ‘ 
mentary on the honesty, o1 ick of 1 f w i I ly | f 
the State. 

As soon as the law be ! effect -Y I the S 
was flooded with applications The law pr ed a lam j of viete 
for the * statistics’ and “sob twaddle”™” that prol tio had red i 
poverty to such an extent, to use Gov. Capp v i that a | ) 
or needy person is a curiosity in Kan 

Under bold-faced headlines the Topeka State Journal deecla 1 on 
January 10, 1916: * Poverty is great! It cost Kar unt S607 
580.03 last vear. This exclus yf aid dispensed from other s ‘ 
Mothers’ pensions, $20,080. 

‘‘In one year Kansas counties spent $607,580.03 I of x 
poor and under the provisions of the mothers’ pension vw. 2 
to reports compiled by Sengtor J. W. Howe (a Hodge ppo 
retary of the State board of control said the Journ 

“The Howe report is the first statement of the ount ‘ f 
eare of the poor. It is also the first statement showing 
the operation of the mothers’ pension law. The annu eX] 
counties as reported is $29,080 f mother pensior ‘ 
but 25 counties of the 105 which have adopted t 
4915 act. 

* Shawnee County is among the } nt fl 
fused to put in operation the pro { mn 
law.’ Sedgwick and Reno, other larg s ted 
the provisions of the law Wvyando Co ved I ” 

“General aid for the poor by Kk I St i, 
‘ounty farms, city, and lo s ‘S ‘ e 
to the report. Expense of the co ) 75 


for the 12-months period. 
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In th ( t where the mothers’ pension law has been observed 
the tot pi thi form law is $2,423.50 a month, or $29,080 
rEW ARE CHOSEN, 

0 women who have applied for aid under the mothers’ 
pen n it became effective aid has been extended to but 247 

I the of the new la) 
n i unties where provisions of the mothers’ pension law 
I be.n placed in operation investigating committees have been 
pp ted the county commissioners. Several of these counties 
Il con under the operation of the law this month. All of which 
nean that the <pense for the care of the State’s poor will show 
nerease this year over the 12 months just ended. 
EXTRA TAX LEVIES NECESSARY. 

Reports from the various counties show some heavy tax levies for 
the support of the poor. In Ottawa County (population, 11,605) a 
levy of 1 per cent on the assessed valuation of the county is made 
for county aid of the poor. 

‘Nine countie the State reported an annual expense in excess 
of $10,000 for the care of the poor. Sedgwick County’s expense was 
nearly three times as great as that of any other county in the State. 
In one year that county spent $69,095.52 for th« re of the poor. 
Shawnee County wa second with an expense « § ; 878.14, while 
I enworth County reported an expense of $22 972; Montgomery, 
$21,652.92: Wyandotte, $20,034.38; Wilson, $1 60; Bourbon, $11,- 

) Salit $11,148.65: Cherokee, $10,575.51. 
REGULAR ALLOWANCES. 

In 19 count regular allowances are made for the poor by the 
county comm ers. These counties include Anderson, Clay, Dickin 

Kinney (the home of Senator Thompson), Geary, Gove, Harper, 
iarve Kingman, Leavenworth, Marshall, McPherson Meade, Potta- 

{ ie. Salin Shawnee, Wabaunsee, Wilson, and Woodson. The 

hined population of these counties is 349,809. 

Mother pensions were reported from 25 of the 105 counties of 
th State. The ounties included Chase, Cheyenne, ark, Cloud, 
Comanch Crawford, Decatur, Gove, Gray, Greenwood, Haskell, Hodge- 
man, Kearney, Lane, McPherson. Morris, Morton, Rawlins, Republic, 
lush. Seward, Stanton, Stevens, Trego, and Woodson A number of 
these countie 14 of them—-are “ short-grass”’ counties, sparsely set- 
tled (he combined population of the entire number ts 224,153, or 
8966 a county 

Six counties ive, iring the six months’ operation of the law, 
ranted 10 or more pensions Wvrandotte leads with 59 pensions to 
mother nd monthly expense of $513 In Montgomery County 26 
pensior t $267.50 a month Cherokee County has granted 17 
ens at an expense of $182; Butler County 12, at an expense of 

110 a month: Bourbon County 12, at an expense of $70 a month; and 
tchison 10, at a monthly expense of $65 

* Thirty-six counti ha failed or refused to grant mothers’ pen 
tons These counti are Allen, Anderson, Barber, Brown, Chase, 
Chautauqua, Coffey, Cowley. Doniphan, Douglas Sdwards, Elk, Ford, 
Franklin, Graham. Jackson, Jewell, Leavenworth, Lincoln, Logan, Lyon, 
Meade, Miami, Osage, Osborne, Phillips, Pottawatomie, Reno, Rooks, 
ty Salin Shawnee, Sheridan, Sherman, Trego, and Wilson. In 

1 this li is Lyon County, the home of William Allen White, 


The 


most ardent champions of the mothers’ pension law 


nopulation of these counties is 599,802. 














ements received by Senator Howe from several counties wher 

is not observed indicate that while the 1915 measure is not 

no pr ion has yet been made for the money to meet the 

expel In a num of the counties the expense for charity 

he y, and the levy for this purpose is now near the limit. 

ntte have provided for mothers’ pension aid in their levies 

for tl \ und will grant pensions as soon as the money is available. 
;ENERAL AID GRANTED. 

One « th rtling icts in the Howe report the showing that 
ut 247 persons bave benefited under the mothers’ pension law, while 
hy wunties have inted aid to a total of 12,871 persons. General 

1 he ; given to a total of 11,716 persor while the county 
poor farms have eared for 908 persor 

(he amount of aid allowed the poor of ans: an enormous 

im.” said Senator Llowe to-da One would hardiy have supposed 

that we are spending m than three-fifths of a illicn dollars a year 

for th are of the poor ndependent of State and municipal aid and 

tyre rh loenl charitit in he main though I velieve the money is 

n to worthy perso 

Yet. I am fearful of one thing Probably 1} than half of 
m given relieved the ause It merely helped the prevailing 1 
4 similar sum must be paid this year, while it seems the money 1 
n son 1 rie vard permanent aid Instead of temporarily as 

he Der there should be some ma r of permanently aid 
I he chat ! state 
The qu { id for the poor seems unsolved and the expense 
owing withor permanent betterment of conditions Che mothers 
pension will give relief to many needy persons But it will not effect 
\ re of the evil in all ca 

S itor How report is ¢ first definite showing of the expense 
‘ nties for the aid f ror It is a valuable document for 
| ons interested in welfare work and another insight into the prot 
m of ‘where the money goes The report is compiled from official 
statements received from 101 of the 105 counties of the State. Greeley, 
Scott, Walla and Wichita—all smal! counties in the extreme western 
portion of the Stat did not report 

In commentin kon the need of a permanent institution to handle 
be charity money of th ounties, Senator Howe stated in his official 
report, that “ It would relieve the charity burden of the State in the 
future It like eutting down a sunflower You can not stop the 
sunflower’s growt! n a favorable season, by simply cutting off the 
top, you must pf o tl ro It is the same with giving aid—the 
problem for Kansas to soly how to do this, thereby gaining the best 
results and the most lasting results A problem to be solved in years 
not in one year.’ 

rhe chief complaint against the mothers’ pension law was the fact 
that the first section of the law left it to the discretion of the county 
commissioners, as to whether the pension should be allowed Many 
worthy persons applied for aid and were denied the relief, either on 
the ground that they could not be supplied with the aid because of 


lack of funds or because they could be turned down arbitrarily by the 


board without giving a reason therefo: The law became a political 
asset, as is usual in cases of this kind, where the needy ones with the 
pull or 


strongest the most influential political forces to ‘front for 
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that 
fall 


them could secure the desired aid, while those not possessing 
delightful element of ‘ progress” were cast aside or permitted to 
by the wayside, objects of pity but victims of an uneven system 


Commenting upon the scarcity of good homes for the poor children 
placed in the various orphans’ homes throughout the State, Gov. 


Capper stated, according to the Topeka State Journal of January 17, 
1916, that he had received many letters from Missouri, Nebraska, and 
other States, asking if Kansas had any unfortunates who desired homes 
in good families. The governor stated it was a shame Kansas could 
not supply the needs of these children, and while he disliked to have 


them leave the State, unless some action was taken »y the Kansas 
people to open good homes to the unfortunates, the law should be 
changed so the orphans could secure the benefits of respectable home 
life by being sent to Nebraska, Missouri, Oklahoma, and other States 
from which he had received offers. There were s¢ many children 


housed in the institution homes at that time. according to the Journal, 








the governor was making a personal effort to have the burden of their 
keep shared by the home owners of the State, and thus relieve the 
general tax burden of caring for them. 

Of the 105 counties in Kansas, 29 appear to have no inmates on the 
county farms during the year 1912, and the same number make the 


same showing for 1913, according to the fifth biennial report, board of 
control, 1914, page 34. 

The 29 counties having no inmates for the year 1! 
Cheyenne, Clark, Comanche, Edwards, Kinney, Gove, i 
Gray, Greeley, Hamilton, Haskell, Kiowa, Lane, Logan, Meade, Morton, 
Ness, Rush, Russell, Scott, Seward, Sheridan, Stanton, Stevens, Trego, 
Wallace, and Wichita. These counties have a combined population of 











151,547, or 7.7 per cent of the State’s total! population. The same 
ounties were listed for 1913, except that Cheyenne did not appear in 
the 1913 list, nor did Hamilton and Kiowa. Sarber, Hodgeman, Kear- 
ney, and Thomas were in the 1918 list .nd not in the 1912 list. Those 
listed for 1913 had an aggregate population of 134,100, or 7.8 per cent 
of the total population of the State. 

liowever, of the above counties, Edwards and Finney take care of 
their poor by paying for their keep in private families. Thomas and 
Graham do likewise and rent their farms. Barton also has : ine 








poor-farm property, but rents it and pays for the keep of its por n 
various private familles under contract. Many of the ounty poor 
farins have been turned into agricultural demonstration stations, and 
other farms less adapted to practical purposes established for the care 
of the dependent poor. Many county farms are being rented the 
boards of commissioners of the various counties. Tt proceeds are 
used for caring for the poor cither in their own homes or in private 
homes, where they are placed upon bid and under contra While the 
total number of poor farms for the year 19153 is 19 less than for 1912, 
this does not indicate that they are not necessary, but that the plan 
of farming out the poor has been resorted to in the interest of economy 
and to reduce taxation. (5th Biennial Report, supra, pp. 34, 35.) — 

According to the sixth biennial report (1916), page 27, there were 
22 counties having no inmates on county poor farms Of these, 13 
countics, including Finney, Graham, and others, which make it a 
practice to farm out their poor, report “no poor far: The com 


bined population of these 13 counties is 
total population of the State. 
Of the 22 counties showing no inmate 


51,368, or 3 per cent of the 








on farms, ®, namely, Barton, 
Cheyenne, Greeley, Hamilton, Hodgeman, Lane, Norton, Rush, and 
Sheridan, have poor farms, but, like Barton, rent them in the interest 
of economy and for the purpose of keeping down tax and cai 
their poor by contract with private families, usir the proceeds of the 
farms to defray the expense whenever possible. ‘The total popu ion 
of these 9 counties is 51,339, or 3 per cent of the total population of 
the State. Thu where from 7.7 per cent to 7.8 per ent of {1 
State’s population was represented by the counties having no inmates 
n the poor farms in 1912-13, those having none according toe the 


for 1915 comprised only 6 per cent of the State’s enttre popu 


0 
report 
lation, 

Of the 29 counties claiming to have no poor in 1912, Cheyenne, Clark, 


Comanche, Gove, Gray, Haskell, Lane, Morton, Rush, Seward, Stan 





mn, 
Stevens, and Trego granted pensions under the mothers’ pension act 
of 1916. Finney, Gove, and Meade are recorded as giving regular al- 
lowances by the county board for the poor, by agreement. Edwards, 
Logan, Meade, Russell, and Trego refused a part or all of the demands 


made for pensions, because of lack of funds 





In addition to the above counties granting mothers’ pensions in- 
cluded in the 1912 list all were included in the 1918 list, and Barber 
County, included in 1918 and not in 1912, refused pensions becau of 
lack of funds, while Hodgeman and Kearney, not included in the 1912 
list, granted them 

Of the 9 counties reporting no poor on farms, but possessing farms 
according to the 1916 report, 4—Cheyenne, Hodgeman, Lane. and 
Rush—-were among the 25 counties granting mothers’ pensions Sheri- 
dan, included in the above 9, refused to grant pensions because of lack 
of available funds, 

Of the 13 counties reporting no poor and no poor farms regularly 
operated, Graham, Logan, Morton, Russell, Stanton, and Stevens re- 
fused to grant mothers’ pensions because of lack of funds. And of the 


above 9 counties mentioned, Sheridan refused for the same reason. 
(Nore.—Norton County pays $2.50 a week for board and maintenance 
of each poor-farm inmate, having the farm rented for grain rent. Chau- 
tauqua, Harvey, Linn, Mitchell, Pawnee, and Phillips Counties have 
their poor farms on a self-supporting basis. Meade and Rawlins Coun- 
ties have no improvements on their poor farms, but previde for their 
poor by direct appropriations each year.) 
SUMMARY, 


Number of counties reporting no inmates, according to Sixth Bi 
ennial Report, Board of Contro!, 1916, page 27, all of which have 


poor farms (Barton, Cheyenne, Greeley, Hamilton, Hodgeman, 
Lane, Norton, Rush, and Sheridan) 9 
Number of above counties granting mothers’ pensions under the 
law of 1915 (Cheyenne, Hodgeman, Lane, and Rush) oa ae 
Number refusing because of lack of funds to grant mothers’ pen 
sions, though applications were made therefor (Sheridan) cae 
Total — = ii eh aalamens il tikaaietcee canine . 5 
Number of counties having poor-farm property, either rented out 
or operated by the county, and no inmates thereon, and no de 
mands made under mothers’ pension law that were cither met 
or refused 4 


There were 99 counties that did not enjoy this distinction. | 
(Greeley County, included above, has 1.17 persons per square mile.) 
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Number of counties reporting no inmates, according to Sixth Bi- such as the Catholics, Lutherans, and Mennonites have organized, 
ennial Report, Board of Control, 1916, page 27, none of which providing institutional homes for the children of their respective 
report any poor farm in operation (Finney, Graham, Haskell, denominations. These sectarian institutions also receive other chil- 
Kiowa, Logan, Morton, Ness, Russell, Scott, Stanton, Stevens, dren, in order to propagate their religious beliefs by bringing up 
CR IE. WIERD: sa nccncesntsdnesiin ww ompisninemmnnnsens eepaeguiancpgmammmatanent 13 | such children in their faith. There are also general private children 

Number of above counties granting mothers’ pensions under the institutions that receive children from birth until the age of 2 
law of 1915 (Haskell, Morton, Stanton, and Stevens) -------- 4 years—which latter age is the lowest limit for receiving children at 

Number of above counties refusing to grant mothers’ pensions the State Orphans’ Home—and also furnish a temporary home for 
under the law of 1915 because of lack of funds (Graham, other children whose parents, through misfortune are temporarily un 
SU, MUTT CCID ns tes nvcise eranenntitsnsstibinssaesniomncnmiemehaientaeiabtmtaniniania 3 able to provide for them. These institutions allow the parents to 

Total 7 what they can, and have their children when they want them. ‘The 
OCR: eer ee ae a ee ® law also permits the keeping of dependent and neglected children at 


county almshouses. There are two State-wide home-finding associa 
tions and several local associations that place children direct in fam 
ily homes, and supervise the children in such foster homes. As to 


Number of counties reporting no inmates on poor farms and hav 
ing no regularly operated poor-farm property (Kiowa, Finney, 





Teh, SE, WHNSs, ane Weneee) 7 a © | the State’ institutions, soldiers’ children are taken care of at the 
Ainong these are many counties, including Wallace, Wichita, Stanton, | State Soldiers’ Home at Fort Dodge and the Mother Bickerdyke Home 
and Morton, that have from 1 to 2.4 people per sguare mile. Annex at Ellsworth. All dependent and neglected children between 


There are but 10 counties out of 105 in the above groups showing | the ages of 2 and 14 years, of sound mind and who do not need 
no puupers, and of those counties Barton, Finney, Ness, Kiowa, Ham-| hospital treatment, are admitted to the State institution at Atchison, 
ilton, Norton, and Graham either give a stated sum to their poor, by | named the State Orphans’ Home, and this home has a State agent 
order of the board of commissioners, or care for them by private con- | who attends to the aiidien of children in homes.’ 





tract. Of the 10, it is doubtful if any, save perhaps Greeley, have no | (NoTe.—The conditions surrounding the State Orphans’ Home have 
paupers. (See Fifth and Sixth Biennial Reports, Board of Control, | hecome a State disgrace. Newspapers throughout the State have been 
supra ; Topeka State Journal, Jan. 10, 1916.) : . — _ | filled during the past two years with column articles touching the 

Phe entire population of the above 10 counties is only 55,511, ©” | Vile conditions that have been permitted to grow up in this institution.) 
3.3 per cent of the total population of the State Thus 96.7 per cent epee alt S aielibeais: <teadiniion cll “4. = > TT 4 “ 
vo | . ai populs ; ~pautrege : * S Speaking of the crying needs of the State Orphan Liome, the super 
of the Kansas population lives in counties where poor-farm Inmates are | intendent stated in the Fifth Biennial Report, Board of Control, pages 
reported in the 1916 report of the board'of control actually residing in | 449-150, that “Our needs are varied and well founded. * * * 


the almshouses and not farmed out or cared for by the county in any 
other manner than as inmates of regularly constituted and operating 
institutions, known and designated as such. 

And aside from those inmates, numbering 908 (the largest number 


This is an institution of which any State might justly be proud; why 
not make it, in part at least, self-sustaining? These children are our 
future citizens; why not try to make them useful and worthy? W 

have many who are bright and capable, eager to dvantage of any 





































































ever reported), the population decrease was 15 404 for the entire State opportunities. Were th properly fitted o tl world 
as compared with the United States census of 1910. Furthermore, im-| they would often rise above the position nial i 
dependent of aid granted under the moshers pension act and th quently their fate. Would you not give y hild a char 
paupers residing on regularly constituted poor farms _(no' Jnciuding Does not this question of assisting orphans appeal to all thinking, 
many of the 10 counties mentioned above, where the poor is farmed | feeling people, especially you who ar parents? And these things may 
out or cared for under county supervision out of proceeds trom rental | pe accomplished by vé few extra cents taxation.’ Apparently the 
of poor farms), there were 11,784 people given ald by counties, 1 ques of assisting th yhans did not appeal to the State officers 
pendent of the State and city charity, local charity, or ledge, fraternal | jecguse in the inter of | momy.” the muct eden ed by 
society, or church charity. The total thus reported is 12,930, the his institution was < ” 
largest number ever reported in the State—and this 54 ye: after the i : aailld 
: 5 . * ’ ‘“ : sas . Lie \ it S . ‘ , 
introduction of prohibition, which has been “ prohibition e 1906 { a a a : men tal 
. a amtsle “om * ro STD Benes : a os ‘a 7 ae ’ Lor ‘ ennium €) & nie ye Pp 
Lik he om . prenibiting, . PiOven f > children handled duriz nt l dur 
unti 3 ex-Ge Stub nd the p ent gov ul appe ry 1915 was +} . 16 
sist a paup such a stranger among th Kansas 1 191 Stee. alle 33 
tur he is almost a curiosity! ee ae _ ; ; 
ee : ae ; ‘ ' 4 ‘i ; ipra - 181.) 
And this is the kind of bun that is used to secure dry votes . Pp 
in her States by the ct in action’ contingent. O tempor th port for the biennium ending J UV, Lot tine 
' miinente upe ti lact that f i I od ey 
oO I l 
= mn Te | { tl ¢ ned } 
MANDS INCREASE W MUST BE AMENDED TO GRANT RELIEF! ew ~s 2 i : ponds - 

’ : . . is to pt maintenan I h ins } 

j mothers’ pensk aw ot 1915 is not meeting the ryins l ed to be familiar w e report I ve mbe < t 4 
th upers of the State The legislature is being called ufluence and ijearning lare ppropriatior p esis] ve 
ti up the demands of the law and rob the county con body had never read any eports a ( not i b t 
of t discretionary powers granted, making it compulsory to for which he was seekir irge ap} tion h been 1 
if 1 applicant can prove he f worthy. When you stop t ideration r } ' rp 7 f¢ 
tha gured on the basi the State’s population, the num nstitution. his ig 1ecds as so cl Lil to 
an y given county aid alone during 1915 es iblished — , sl} ' alon hie I worth line f v I ught 
l p n in every 129.2 in the whole State, a charity patient sid 
fro1 Stat local, muni ipal, lodge ; etc., aid was exten per may be mistaken ' ha ; \ n 
BeP many more, compulsory mothers’-aid laws are not so much | tne citizens and the taxt t nterest 
e o ; ii : in their institutions and to the officers 

at ieaamaneeaniae fective the mother of thre f th stitutions rathe1 on ti or V 
sn 1d was serving a term in the Kansas pen observations or from 1] : 
tent imty commissioners for relief under th : r tl i 
i wee a . “ ; - | Legislating wr th ns I e 
Her ap} arily turned down. She lived in Johnsor sn delicate and comp | , 1 
Co one of the rich counties in “ assessed valuation,”’ lying in the aes i al pa an i ; 
( nh part the Stat ’ est re an a 
johnson ¢ y can not get away from allowing a pension t eee io as 7 a } 
mo of thre hildren when the husband and father is in the } € mn w : ce 1 Z * . 7 
tentiory,”’ i he Kansas City Star, Septemb« 7 wee “8 MI ~a . Pen Rte 4 1 
Br ter, y general, announced to-day that if necessary 1 gig Se eee ; 7 : 
wo ring legal proceedings in the name of the State to compel th . t} te 5 ' 7 ye 
payvient of the pension A woman in Olathe, whose husband was sent : > f 
: ‘ ° . ae ) Di ‘ I 
to the prison last May, asked the inty for a pension. ‘The oldest of | {" Pe na : 7 
lay : . 1 in dependent child. while th talking 
the ree children is 6 and the youngest barely a year old. The mothe . ee J : = 
: : ona” : “6 x jur experiences nm | pletely 
is in bad health and almost unable te work The county board turned : a os alr maaan 4 ; : 
down her application and announced that pensions would not be } murmed 2 OUFr mind that wv pe: cs om 7 : : 
in cases of that kind. nto 1 homes do so i ee eee i y 
ar son County was afr id to set a dangerous precedent in Kansas, shat th out of til in dollars an ; A sca 
fo the poverty-stricke: amilies of every prisoner, even, in the hit HI : vier 
penitentiary and county jails had to be pensioned the tax rate would ; 9 ae i, een 1 
take an unusual jump There is pending before the legislature at | '" ! | of cheay ; help tak a . ms - Pe ai See a <— 

* ry : 2 them rine the S \ season and return mM Vi I ‘ yor! j over 

this time, an unusual jump here is pending before the legislature : Curing & Boge" ’ > 
. ‘ ‘ ‘ : : ine TH t be to the expense and trouble of s nd r then T schoo 
at this time a series of bills trying to secure some aid to poverty nahn — a thelr trainis 
. 12 : ~ on f rwise PN vide for hetr raining. 
stricken families whose heads are in the State reformatory and peni na otnerw! - a erat sae P 5 ; . 
tentiary, by institutin service systein,”’” whereby the husband ‘Wealthy people who are caldiess give ireely of their material su 
a s : s ; maintair mie ‘ 1” sO tie t wer fey o 
will be given credit for a certain amount of work, er so much p tance to maintain homes and home-finding iet mut very few of 
: . } ; at all ¢ } 1y al or miternal riches ¢t . 1 + | 
day. the proceeds to be sent to his struggling wife and children, in | them give at all of the mm ee DSterne: Fiches wl — 
an ciTort to cut down the cnormous expense cast upon the counties by | ™8ny orphanages and home-finding societies unnecessary, 
the thers’ pension. The counties faver the measures, but the State ** More home finders are necessary _ Kansas is the only State that p 
authorities are not keen for it. Letting go of any source of revenue hildren out and then lets them shift for themselves We have now 
has never been a favorite pastime of Kansas State officials They more than 500 out on indenture contracts that are still in force. N 
‘ s . : + 7 ° ; ? 71 ‘ , ; o lily if Y ’ TY ¥ t 
spen’ too much time figuring out new ways in which to gouge the | one agent can visit and supervise anything like that number, not to 
people, to ever release a strangle hoid. say anything of finding and investigating new homes. In 1912 1 
flundreds of cases, similar to the one of the Olathe woman. o recommended the appointment of two State agents with suffi nt app: 


curred throughovt the State during 1915 and 1916. In the happy, | priation for ilaries and expenses to thoroughly cover this feature o 
prosperous “‘dry"’ home of William Allen White (Lyon County), the | our work. I now renew this recommendation This is a worthy object 
board absolutely refused to “take on” the new obligations, and no | The State has not the right to place these children out, no matter how 


one was more bitter in his denunciation of them than Mr. Whit carefully it may be done and then forget them 
himself. He demanded that the board give them at least a little aid Continuing, the State board of control] said, on page 2 of their 1916 
to tide: them over the winter, but the hard-hearted farmers refused | report: “ The boys’ industrial school at Topeka and the girl dustrial 
to relent. At the same time Mr. White was bragging away from home | school at Beloit receive the incorrigible under the age of 16 yeal 
that prohibition had reduced poverty to such a degree that ‘we have | but, as a matter of fact, many of the boys and girls sent to th two 
none but that is another story. institutions are simply unfortunate. 

In commenting on the inefficient system in operation in Kansas as “Wither the private children’s associations and institutions should 


regards caring for poor children, poor mothers, struggling families, | provide for the children not provided for by the State or el the State 
etc., the State board of control thus addressed itself in the sixtl and the county should provide for all children not taken care cl by the 
biennial report, pages 1 and 2: private children's associations and institutior As the Stat has 

“In this State there are the fraternal orders, such as the Masons | institutions covering the work along certain lines, should private associa 
and the Odd Fellows, that have orphanages for the children of their | tions and institutions be permitted to solicit aid to duplicate the work 
unfortunate members, Then there are the sectarian institutions, | carried on by the State’ 
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“The 20 private children’s associations and institutions, organized 
and working especially for children, and the 15 or 20 additional insti- 
tutions which are somewhat concerned with problems of caring for 


dependent and neglected children and the State children’s institutions 
should work together as a compact whole and not fight each other. 

‘every child is entitled to an equal chance and a square deal, and it 
is the duty of society to hold the scales of justice. 
Ww charity, they want justice. A man dies after a lingering illness 
and leaves a widow and a child or children penniless. It is the duty 
of society to see that such children are properly raised and educated. 

“The tendency of all legislation until quite recently, and of the 
societies and institutions created and operated thereunder, is to separate 
the family—to tear the children away from their parents, who are 
financially unable to support them. The home should be maintained at 
any cost, as it is the foundation stone upon which the superstructure 
of society and government rests. Most of the prevailing social evils of 
to-day are due to bad home conditions or broken homes. The bad home 
conditions are in the homes of the wealthy as well as in the homes of 
the poor. There should be a ‘ back to the home’ movement, 

“The legislature of 1907 strengthened the juvenile-court law by 
giving the juvenile courts jurisdiction to punish parents or other per- 
sons responsible for or by any act causing, encouraging, or contributing 
to the delinquency, dependency, or neglect of a child. The companion 
picce to this legislation, ‘the funds-to-parents act,’ popularly known as 
‘mothers’ pensions’ was enacted by the last legislature in the form of 
an amendment to the poor laws, requiring the board of county commis- 
sioners to give an allowance or pension to a mother under certain 
conditions (ch, 261, Laws of 1915, amending sec. 5545, General Statutes 
of 1909). The juvenile court has jurisdiction over dependent children 
and to punish parents and should also have the power to make an order 
granting an allowance or pension to worthy parents when the children 
or their parents have been brought before the juvenile court under the 
juvenile-court act, and the act of 1915 should apply to all other de- 
pendent children and parents.” 

Thus it is made clear that poverty and pauperism have become so 
rampant that it is quite necessary, from the viewpoint of men who 
have consistently studied the cause and in some manner called upon to 
declare the cure of it, if possible, that the State grant the power to 
the juvenile court, as well as to the county commissioners, to reach into 
the public treasury when occasion demands it and grant a pension to 
the struggling families from which flow a great percentage of the 
delinquent, incorrigible, and in time the criminal, no-account classes. 
Which is another “ victory” for prohibition, quite naturally. 

The fact that the mothers’ pension act of 1915 did not compel the 
county commissioners to grant the relief applied for, and therefore has 
in no manner met the demands creating the measure, is notorious. 

Speaking of the failure of the law to meet the conditions within the 
State, the Kansas City Star, February 9, 1917, said: ‘Club women of 
Kansas City, Kans., are becoming dissatisfied with the way the county 
commissioners are handling the widows’ pensions. The women found 
to-day that 35 applications for pensions made since November have not 
been granted, although the applicants are in need of help and have been 
recommended by the poor commissioner and the investigation commit- 
tee. The explanation of the commissioners is that the money is not 
available. The widows’ pension act has been in force two years. A 
hundred or more beneficiaries are on the list in Wyandotte County. The 
monthly payments amount to more than $750, which, the commissioners 
say, is becoming a burden,” 

The Federated Women’s Clubs of Kansas have been struggling for a 
compulsory mothers’ pension law since July 1, 1915, and on January 4, 
1917, the Topeka State Journal declared that they demanded four meas- 
ures enacted into law, chief among which was this measure, as they 
realized the utter futility of trying to meet the demands of the women 
of the State under a law which permitted the county commissioners to 
exervise their discretion. They demanded compulsory pensions, no mat- 
ter what the cost in increased taxation might be. It was declared to be 
another “crying need” of the State. 

At the sixteenth annual session of the Kansas Conference, Charities 
and Corrections, R. M. Anderson, of Beloit, Kans., one of the chief 
speakers at the conference, said: 

“ Turning to dependent children the greatest stride for the preven- 
tion of crime by legislative enactment in the entire history of mankind 
was that of the mothers’ pension measure recently enacted by our Kan- 
sas Legislature. The strength and the safety of a community depends 
most upon the virtue and intelligence of its youth. What a masterful 
conception was this self-same mothers’ pension measure! Where better 
than under a mother’s loving care can good citizens be made! Sums of 
money that are necessary for maintenance of children in their mother’s 
care should be appropriated from time to time from the funds of the 
community which depends for its future welfare upon their proper main- 
tenance and upbringing.” 

3ut strange to say, the Kansas legislators and county commissioners 
do not all agree with Mr. Anderson. They may join in his loft 
idealism, but ‘‘ joining in lofty idealism ’’ and digging down in the thread- 
bare pocket for more tax money to carry those ideals into practical 
effect are two entirely different things. And they do the other thing. 

At - ee meeting Hon. H. C. Bowman, chairman of the board of 
eontrol, said: 

“The public should demand that the practice of separating a mother 
from her children on account of poverty be stopped in every State. It 
costs $4.50 a week per child for care, schooling, and maintenance at the 
State home. The public has to pay for the care of every dependent 
child in one form or another, so why not do the humane ee and pay 
this money over to a poor mother who is otherwise competent?” 

And after delineating the work done by the various State charitable 
institutions, in an effort to relieve the poverty that is so general within 
the State, Mr. Bowman said: 

“In addition to the correctional and benevolent work carried on by 
the above-mentioned public and private institutions, which cost the tax- 
payers and persons who contribute to the private institutions millions 
of dollars annually, a vast amount of benevolent and charitable work is 
done by the churches, the Salvation Army, other religious organizations, 
fraternal societies and clubs, dispensaries, day nurseries, associated 
charities, provident associations, and social settlements. A vast amount 
of money, house rent, and supplies is also distributed by cities, town- 
ships, counties, ete., in what is known as outdoor relief. This outdoor 
rellef work alone amounts to millions of dollars annually.” 

The conference adopted resolutions demanding the passage of an 
act by the legislature providing for the one ym supervision of all 
children in the public schools and the medical treatment at public ex- 


of the physical case of those children whose 


} defects in the 


pense 


parents or guardians are financially unable to bear the expense; also 
indorsed the principle of mothers’ pensions and urged the enactment of 
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further legislation making the granting of the pensions compulsorr and 
not discretionary, as provided by the laws of 1915. 

Every welfare organization of the State demanded a change ia the 
law similar to the one above declared necessary by the Kansas con- 
ference of charities and correction. 

In his message to the legislature, January 15, 1917, Gov. Capper be- 
came *‘ aroused” to the crying need of more strict legislation along 
this line, and “spoke right out,” as they say in Kansas. And here is 
what he had to say about it: 

“The increasing cost of living has become an almost unbearable 
burden upon the people. * * # 

“The life, health, and vigor of the men, women, and children of the 
State are its greatest assets. It is certainly as much the duty of the 
oo ° promote the welfare of its citizens as to protect their ‘lees and 

erty. 

“Kansas has been a leader in many phases of welfare legislation, but 
there is more we can do and must do. 

“Only a few counties rs observing the law for the payment of @ 
pension to worthy widowed mothers, as provided by the legislature two 
years ago. The law should be strengthened by requiring each county 
0 provide funds for this purpose.” 

Representative Bird of Shawnee County immediately introduced a 
bill in line with the governor’s suggestions and in ‘answer to the 
almost unanimous demand for it from all over the State. On January, 
24, 1917, the Topeka State Journal carried the following news item 
concerning the disposition of the Bird bill: 

“The house late this afternoon voted to recommend the Bird com- 
pulsory mothers’ pension bill for passage. By a vote of 88 to 14 house 
members in committee of the whole rejected a motion by Martin, of 
Reno, to strike out the enabling clause. 

“Bird’s bill provides that on proper showing county commissioners 
will be compelled to grant a pension. The present law, enacted in 1915, 
provides for optional pensions. Bird’s bill removes the option clause 
and prescribes requirements for applicants for county pensions. 

“A large women’s lobby heard the debate. The bill came up for con- 
sideration under a special order.” 

Recognizing the demand for compulsory legislation, however, many 
members of the house and senate refused to support this measure on 
the ground that taxes are too high now, and it will be necessary to levy 
a special mothers’ pension tax in most of the counties to meet the de- 
mand created should the measure pass. Batting the measure back and 
forth, consideration of this pauper measure became a game of battle- 
dore and shuttlecock. The women kept a lobby working in both 
branches of the law-making body, and Gov. Capper did all he could to 
ut it across in its original form, his vebement denials while talking 
or the Anti-Saloon League away from homa that Kansas has no poverty 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

On February 16 the Kansas City Star said: ‘“ Club women of Kansas 
City, Kans., are becoming anxious over the fate of the measures that 
they and the women in other parts of the State are asking of the law- 
makers at Topeka. Not one of the bills they desired have been en- 


acted. 
‘“* * * The mothers’ pension bill is the one most desired by the 
women. There are several bills along this line, one providing for the 


State taking charge, one placing the matter under the probate court 
instead of the county commissioners. The club women of Wyandotte 
County are interested in this, because the county commissioners say 
they can grant no more pensions uftil some fund is provided for this 
purpose.” 

After the house had yoted in the committee of the whole to recom- 
mend the passage of the Bird bill, however, a house filibuster threw a 
can of dynamite behind the measure and blew it through the roof. 
“The Bird mothers’ pension bill, designed to compel county commis- 
sioners to award compensation to widows and to provide a fund from 
which to pay it, was made inoperative, unless later considered and 
amended,” said the Kansas City Journal of January 25, 1917, under a 
Topeka date line of the 24th, “when the word ‘shall’ was stricken 
out after a long filibuster in the lower house of the Kansas Legisla- 
ture er, The word ‘may’ was substituted for the word ‘shall’ in 
the bill, which will allow county commissioners to ignore the provisions, 
if they desire, should it be enacted into law.” 

The bill as amended was also approved by the senate, and the teeth 
knocked out of it by permitting the “may” to remain, a fact com- 
mented upon by the Topeka State Journal of February 17, 1917. There 
is no doubt but what the measure, limp as a rag and absolutely worth- 
less, so far as meeting the demands made upon the State by poverty- 
stricken women is concerned, will be presented to the governor before 


the end of the present session. No doubt being “‘ the best we can do,” 
and being another case of “ cutting our garment to fit our cloth,’ the 
governor will sign it. And then at the first opportunity will prob- 


ably “point with pride” to the fact that there are so few poverty- 
stricken widows and mothers in Kansas, the matter of caring for what 
few there are is left to the tender mercies of the county commissioners, 
who “may,” if they think it necessary, grant the relief. Unless the 
governor changes his tactics as an Anti-Saloon League campaigner, he 
will declare that the “liquor interests’’ tried to force through the 
“shall provide”’ clause, and as it was entirely unnecessary due to tire 
great prosperity prohibition brought the State, it was tossed to one 
side. 

In addition to the mothers’ pensions allowed by the larger counties 
of the State, thousands of dollars are paid out each year by way of 
temporary aid and regular monthly allowances. Based on the amount 
paid out by Wyandotte County alone, during January, 1916, the 
monthly allowances, if not increased during the year, amounted to 
over $3,000, and the temporary aid amounted to over $16,000, accord- 
ing to the Press, the official paper of Wyandotte County, January 14, 
1916. 

In the same issue of that paper appeared the following news item, 
as indicative of the “ luxury” allowed the paupers on the county farm: 
“Meals at the Wyandotte County Poor Farm during 1915 cost 64 cents 
each. This includes gum drops for Christmas.” Merry Christmas! 

One of the many contributions to the chain of evidence that Kansas 
people brag too much on their State and claim everything under the 
sun that is worth while claiming for it, to such an extent that people 
living in other Commonwealths begin to believe it after awhile, is 

resented in an article appearing in the Topeka State Journal of 

Yovember 28, 1914: 
“PaALKS TOO MUCH—PROSPERITY REJOICING DEVELOPS A KANSAS KICK 
BACK—STORIES OF STATE’S RICHES LEAVE FALSE IMPRESSION. 

“ Kansas has been talking too much. The old State has been boast- 
ing and whooping things up about her big wheat and corn crops, her 
fine alfalfa, big profits in live stock, and her numerous motor cars and 
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ether comforts and luxuries until folks in the Eastern States believe 
Kansas is so Wealthy she doesn’t need any contributions to help support 
her charitable institutions. 

“The College of Emporia, a 
latest bulletin : 

“*We suffer greatly because the conditions in Kansas are so greatly 
misrepresented abroad. Kansas fs considered so wealthy that it is 
almost impossible for us to get money in the East. 


Presbyterian institution, says in its 


means in Kansas to whom we can appeal,’ ” 

Hard times caused the Confidential Exchange, the central charitable 
organization of Topeka, to close a short time age. And, in commenting 
upon its closing, together with the distress it caused in closing, the 
Topeka State Journal of February 17, 1917, satd: 

“The closing of the Confidential Exchange, which has dene such 
commendable charity work, is causing both distress and criticism. 

‘Such a thing should not occur again,’ Commissioner W. L. Porter 
said to-day. 
tary. Miss Adams, who has given all her attention and energies to the 


organization of charitable work in Topeka at a pittance wage. Next 
year it should be placed on a business basis.’ 
“*Tt is a shame that the exchange had to close just when it was 


needed most,’ said Miss Kate Pearson, head of the Public Health Nursing 
Association and a pioneer agitator for the establishing of the exchange. 
‘It is too late to do anything this year. A month ago by efforts of the 
welfare committee enough mo&®ey might have been secured to carry on 
the work during the remainder of the winter.’ 

““Meanwhile Miss Adams, secretary of the exchange, is answering 
daily a flood of phone calls from Topeka givers asking why the exchange 
is not in operation. The exchange was founded two years ago to 
organize the charitable work of the city and prevent duplication of 
giving food, as well as furnishing other assistance. Through its agency 
more than 1,200 baskets of food wére distributed at Thanksgiving and 
ChristmasMast year.” 

Editorially, the State Journal stated the same day: 


“ POOR NEED HELP. 


‘Many of the charity organizations of the city are up in arms over 
the enforced closing of the Confidential Exchange because of lack of 
funds. With an epidemic ef poverty caused by nonemployment, charity 
organizations are minus their best aids—the exchange. 

“ The city distributed $1,000 between the Provident Association and 
the Public Health Nursing Assoclation in December. The welfare 
committee of the chambe1 
secure any of the money for the continuation of the work of the ex- 


change, charity workers assert, although the exchange is under the 
direction of the committee. Individual members of the committee 
Say that at no meeting of the committee was the financial situation 
of the exchange discussed. 


years ago and the amount has been made to cover the expenses of the 
exchange during the 12 months in which it has been kept open. The 
commissioners prefess that they were ignorant of the lew financial 
tide of the exchange, as no effort was made to bring the matter to 
their attention by the welfare board.” 

The charitable work in Kansas City, Kans., reached such enormous 
proportions that during the present winter steps have been taken to 
work out a plan te centralize them, not because of fear of duplication 
so much as fear that many of the pauwpers are not receiving aid. The 
same is true of Wichita and other larger towns in the State. 

When Allen County decided not te grant mothers’ pensions in Jan- 
uary, 1916, according to the Topeka Capital, January 11, 1916, be- 
cause of lack of funds amd fear of an uprising if taxes were raised 
any higher, of the 35 mothers with dependent children who applied, at 
least 20 were found to be in dire need and sufferimg extreme poverty. 
The county commissieners decided to do “ what they could,” promis- 
ing nothing. Just what became of the poor people, or how many of 
their sons and daughters were driven into immorality, viec, and crime 
to get a loaf of bread, or a new pair of shoes, or clothes to wear, is 
not stated. That part of it doesm’t matter, so lomg as taxes can be 
kept down to boost prohibition. 

Topeka’s industrial plants decreased in number from 262 to 159 
during 1915, aceording to the State Journal, January 15, 1916, thus 
closing the doors of commercial institutions that might have offered 
a chance for “child labor” at least to have helped beat the wolf 
from the door. 

During this time the attorney general’s office and all the available 
State machinery of government devoted weeks at a time preparing 
briefs for the purpose of butting-in to the Supreme Court of the Unit 
States, in an effort to help the good work along of having the Webb- 
Kenyon law declared constitutional, according to the Tepeka State 
Journal of January 19, 1916. 

The astounding increase of delinquency, juvenile immorality, and 
crime of al} kinds in Kansas may be traced without fear of successful 


contradiction to the dire poverty that infests the State and the futile | 


those who should leave no stone 
unturned to remedy it. ‘‘ Poverty is the principal cause of immorality,” 
leclared the senate committee investigating vice condition in 
State of Illinois, according to the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, January 


and careless efforts exerted by 


20, 1916. ‘“‘ Unregulated conditions of domestic employment render 
the home, im many cases, a breeding place of commercialized vice,’ 
the report cowtimued. “That poverty is the principal cause, direct 


and indfrect, of immorality is the first and most strongly emphasized | 


inding of the commission,’ said the Globe-Democrat. 
The relationship between poverty and vice is so clese that 
occupied special attention when the Report of the Commission om In- 


At the same time | 
this wealth is so divided that there are very few individuals of large | 


‘The exchange has done valuable work through its secre- | 


of commerce made no particular attempt to | 


* * The city appropriated $500 to the exchange some two | 


the | 


it | 
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lustrial Relations was submitted to Congress, August 23, 1915. On 
page 31, it says: 

“Six dollars a week—-what does it mean to many? Three theater 
tickets, gasolime for a week, er the price of a dinner for two: 
pair of shoes, three pairs ef gleves, or the cost of an evening at | 
bridge. Te th girl :t means that every penny must be counted, every 
normal desire stifled and each basic necessity of life barely satisfied by 


the sacrifice of some other mecessity. If more feod must be had than 
is given with 15-cent dimners, it must be bought with what should go 
for clothes; if there is meed for a new waist to replace the old one at 
which the forewoman has glanced reproachfully or at which the girls 
have giggled, there cam be no lunchas for a week and dinners must cost 
5 cents less each day. Always, too, the room must be paid for, and 


back of it lies the certainty that with slack seasons will come lay-offs 
If the breaking point has come, and she nowst have 
Surely not out of $6 a 


and discharges. 


some amusement, where can it come from? 


DD 





week.” And surely not from the Antisaloon League er a high-toned 
Y. W. C. A.! She might beg a meal from a corner saloon keeper, but 
never from an Antisaloon Leaguer. 

A “sufficient reason” for Topeka’s neglect, failure, and refusai to 
care for the poverty-stricken army of down-and-out men, women, and 
children may be gleaned from the following cheerful news given to the 
taxpayers, according to the Topeka Siate Journa! of January 21, 1916: 

“ Exclusive of paving, water, and sewer bonds, Topeka is in the hole 
to the extent of over haif a million dolfars. Th nd dness, 
exclusive of the above, is $509,312.41, and it will be necessary to stow 
away im the sinking fund $30,000 a year for 17 irs i re to 
meet it. 

“ That is Topeka’s fimancial standing, according to igures w ut 
to-day by W. H. Wasson, commissioner of finance. Ly laying Vv 
$30,000 a year until 1932 the city will be able to get out of debt it 
is, the city proper. There will still be the waterworks, paving a 


sewer bonds. The waterworks has a bonded indebtedness of 
but will take care of its own troubles, exclusive of the 
The paving and sewer bonds will also be taken care of through anot 


$620.000 


City 








source—through the taxation of citizens whose property is aff 

“ Heretofore the city has been putting between $24.000 and 
in the sinking fund each year, but the ante will have to be 1 
$30,000.” 

No wonder, as the State Journal said in its editorial Februa: 17 
1917, the commissioners “knew nothing of the poor peopl wants.” 
They have their eye on that $30,000 “ ante” each year. 

When a city spends $10,000 a year chasing bootlegg and spending 
an increased amount year after year “ enforcing the law.” these little 
half million deficits are bound to come, no matter what be said away 
from home about the blessings of a ramshackle system the taxpayers 
know is a farce, a joke, and a sad commentary on the sound and de- 
pendable judgment of the best thinkers in the State. 

On the same day the glad tidings were rung forth by the commis 


sioner of finance, the police department, according to the State Journal, 
demanded an increase in pay. ‘‘ The police ought to have more money,” 
said Mayor House; “ they are underpaid.” 

If all that has been said about prohibition in Topeka is true, they 
should be laying off policemen. They should have no use for them, and 
no doubt Mayor House doesn’t know what he is talking about. He 
merely the mayor of the city. To be an “authority” in Kansas you 
must be a governor or an attorney general, doing the lock step with 
the Anti-Saloon League. Then you know it all. Probably seme of the 


is 


policemen have a daughter or two working in the 5 and 10 cent stores 
there for from $3 to $5 a week, and would like to “save” them, pre- 
ferring to do a home job of it than leave it to the governor or the 


attorney general's office—or Billy Sunday circus performers. 
While the poor of Topeka were erying for bread at the door of the 


city hall Cora G. Lewis, one of the State’s welfare workers, gave a 
glowing interview in one of the Anti-Saloon League’s chief organs, the 
Kansas City Star, on how she was planning to censor film music. “How 
can we expect fathers or mothers, especially the fathers, to become 
interested in good music,’’ queried Mrs. Lewis, according to the Star 
January 24, 1916, “ when they hear the average ragtime’’? Mrs. Lewis 


said she would take up the censorship proposal with State educators in 
Kansas. She is drawing a State officer’s salary, incidentally, as a mem- 
ber of the board of administration, which has always had a tendency 
City Star. giving prohibition the same oki threadbare boost, saying, 

On January 27, 1916, Gov. Capper was quoted at length in the Kansas 
City Star, giving prohibition the same old threadbare boost, saying, 
among other things, that prohibition had beed a godsend to the farmers 
of the State, who were the healthiest, wealthiest, and wisest set of 
men in the Union, and the farmers of Smith County, one of the counties 
where “ assessed valuation’ is high amd apparently ‘actual wealth” 
somewhat low, spoiled it all by petitioning the county commissioners 
and State officials to give them three or four months more time in 
which to pay their taxes, them due and delinquent, because of financial 
stringency. ‘“‘ It is likely they will be given a stay of at least 20 days,” 
says the governor's paper, the Topeka Capital, January 28, 1916. 
“There are more taxpayers in arrears in this county now than for the 
last 20 years,’’ concludes the article, in the form of a dispateh from 
Smith Center, Kans., the county seat of Smith County. 

The farmers have been buying too many Antt-Saloon League pain- 
phiets or too much boot-leg, mail-order whisky, and trusting too much in 
what the league promised them. But the tax collector only promises 
one thing, and that is a rough-house if you are not there with the coin 
of the realm when it is due. Prohibition doesn’t pay taxes—it creates 
the demand that they be raised. 


Forty-five sturdy “sons of prohibition ” slept in the city building at 


Winfield, Kans., on the night of January 29, 1916, according to the 
Topeka Capital, January 30. “This is an unusual condition,” re 
marked the Capital. Quite. And quite imteresting. What caused it? 


On February 1, 1916, the Topeka Daily Capital carried the follow 
ing “living proof” that prohibition has decreased poverty in that 
city to such an extent even an epidemic of sickness cuts no figure any 
more : 

“The grippe bas brought the pinch of winter poverty to more homes 
in Topeka this winter than in any similar period of cold weather on the 
reeords of local charitable workers. 





“The charitable imstitutions have been flooded with pleas for imme- 
diate relief, and im an overwhelming measure the inerease in the 
number of calls and the keennmess of necessity is a result of the grippe 
that in so many cases has quickly developed into pneumonia. 

** Wage earners have been taken ill, the slender supplies of coal and 
| food exhausted, and families that heretofore have not been compelled 
| to ask assistance have sought temporary relicf 

‘““* We have never had as many calls as we are now receiving, said 
Mrs. E. J. Callahan, assistant secretary of the Provident Association, 
vesterday. ‘liIness has been the eause of a majority of our app 
Food, clothing, coal, and transporiation—all have increased Our 
woodpile has been an especial blessing Beside the families to whom 
we have given wood, numerous times, Mr. Baeon, the county poor co 
missioner, has been umable to rush coal orders to needy mes, and 
recourse is bad to our woodpile. 

“* So far this month,’ Mrs. Callahan said, ‘217 grocery ord 1g 
ing $3 in cost, have been issued. Clothing and fuel, in add ve 


| 








been provided for many, and rent bas been paid for numer 8 
The men’s dormitory at the association building has 1 full ry 
night since the present cold weather began, and the two hospit il rooms 
have been crowded with paticnts.’ 

Sach = ). Bacon, county poor commissioner, has had big 
month, and as many ealls are coming in daily now as when | first 
cold weather arrived. Food and fue! are the principal things for 
which the demand has increased, Mr. Bacon said The Salvation Army 








656 


has. given help to many persons the past few days, Ensign Houser 
said last night 

\pparently somebody in Topeka has been spending those nickels they 
would shoot across the mahogany, if they had saloons up there, some- 
where els In any event, none of them went into the savings account, 
or went to build dry fortunes we hear so much about by the Kansas 
“ctatesmen.” Something is wrong. Perhaps, after all, Topeka and the 
rest of Kansas is just like the rest of the country, only that they buy 
ill their booze from boot-leggers and from the mail-order whisky 
nouses, 

During this time, according to the Topeka Capital, February 1, 1916, 
n almost unprecedented campaign was being waged among the rich 
people of the city by the Walnut Grove Methodist Church to raise 
$10,000 for the new church to be built in an exclusive resident neigh- 
borhood, costing $20,000 Bishop William F. Anderson, of Cincinnati, 


and other big men in 











| &@ Kansas product who had never been tempted to do evil by the 


the church organization were booked to come to 
Topeka and deliver lectures for the purpose of raising a part of it. 

The article failed to state how many of the lectures were to be 
delivered at the hospitals or in the jails, where the starving and sick 
unfortunate army of the city’s population were housed, or to the babies 
W se mothers were near wrecks from lack of food. The “ better 
clement had its hands full and had no time to think of the sick and 
tarving The mor had to be raised for the church, no matter how 

in lied of pneumonia 

i hebru 5, 1916, edition of the Topeka State Journal tells the 

did ory of the shame of little Hattie Naffe, a 16-year old Topeka 

rl, whose three or four dollars a week as a waitress in a cheap restau- 
rant led to keep the wolf from the door where her sick mother was 
! etim of wumonia, and so she sold her virtue for the price of 

1 and clot that could not be spared her from the church dona- 
tions or the regular monthly subscriptions to the Anti-Saloon League. 

Whit lavery is becoming an epidemic,” laconically states the news 

Pills day \ about due to save Kansas City at the time, and 

r meetings being held daily and nightly, urging the Lord 
i his n tings ‘e a grand success, There was also a promise 
f his ning to 'Top or a few hours to save the poor people. 

fhe police had time, however, according to the Capital of February 
7, 1916, to hunt up a cabaret dance and arrest 52 people. ‘Among the 
persons arrested,” says the Capital, “ were 25 boys under age and 9 girls 
ur zr 20 Che: were several boys and several girls who were not 
‘ r 15 years of age. The range of the ages was from 15 to 44. Dan 
Wickman was the oldest. Chief Parsons warned Mrs. Fisher, the pro- 
prietor turday that sl must not permit minors, boys and girls 

] pla r she would be arrested. Mrs. Fisher conducts a 
t in the upstairs rooms of a brick building.” 
i | ruary 11, 1916, the Topeka Daily Capital featured a news 
itch from Peabody, Kans., a town of slightly over 1,300 population, 
in \ ion County, in the central portion of the State: 
\ PAUPERLI rOWN—BEDDING AND SUPPLIES FOR THE NEEDY 
i CLTY HALL, BUT NOBODY CALLS FOR THEM. 
*“*PEabopy, KANS., February 10. 
Peabody claims the distinction of being one of the very few cities in | 
Kansa hat is without a pauper. Mayor J. W. Newsbaum said the 
ther day: ‘So far as I know, there is not a pauper in the city, nor 
there been all winter.’ Charles Marsh, city marshal, says the city 
lot of bedding and clothes at the city hall for those who are in 
but so far this winter there has not been a call for free supplies.” 
in the Topeka State Journal of February 11, 1916, appeared a car- 
to showing starving and needy Topeka children, huddled together 
itching large moving vans hauling away Servian and Belgian relief 
lies It was entitled *‘ When Will Charity Begin at Home?” 

lu the same issue of the Topeka State Journal Hon. F. P. MacLennon, 
the editor, said: 

‘In a recent talk which the editor of this paper was invited to make 

1 distant State he said: ‘The lesson which California teaches Kan- 
' ies in the statement that the Sunflower State is not a good spender; 
hat great things come not by accumulating wealth and holding it, but | 
y spending it efficiently.’ t 

‘That is as strong as we dared to put it away from home, where it 

ixht leak out and hurt us, but here in the capital of Kansas, just 

nong ourselves and in the family, we have got to admit our real 
trouble when we find it out and take the remedy. 

‘Fortunately the indisposition, though evil, is not incurable; quite 
the contrary. It can be cured. The dose is easy and palatable. We 
hen it at hand. We boast we have it, but we do not take it. Let’s 
take it and be great; then we will really be not only what we claim | 
to be but what we really are, if we but assert ourselves and take the 
rank which belongs to us. 


“This remedy is to stop hoarding money; stop putting our wealth 
in mere piles and figures to amaze the world—but spend it, efficiently 
of course, but buy that for which we have the means. 
We talk too much. Well, to be true; but let 
befit our mien and station. Let us quit being miserly, and thereby 
mean and close, and do as the State and the community of Kansas 
are really doing individually, for the Kansan himself is not selfish, 
He is generous and sympathetic personally. Witness the long list of 
good things our people do for others. For instance, the Belgians, the 
sufferers by flood and fire, aid to the poor and stricken of our own 
and other communities. Let us do as citizens of our State, county, and 
we do in our families, in our homes, in our business. 

* Kansas not correctly or efficiently represented, governed, or 
led by those who have put themselves in public place to represent us. 
This is true of our governor, of our county commissioners, of our city 
commissioners.” 

‘Look at the spectacle of Goy. Stubbs (an ex-governor), who vetoed 
a needed appropriation for our university to make a political record in 
holding down taxes, now sending his children to Princeton,’ further 
declared Mr. MacLennon. 

While poverty was still raging throughout the State the Topeka 
Capital of February 20, 1916, heralded the glad tidings to the world 
that Henry J. Allen, of Wichita, and W. Y. Morgan, the lieutenant 
governor, had answered the Macedonian call for help from the Iowa 
suffragettes and the Topeka Club women were busy trying to enforce 
the Sunday blue laws, while the school children of the State were 
to receive oniy $53 per capita during the year for all educational 
purposes provided by the State. 

And the Capital of February 21, 1916, gleefully heralded the news 
that much poverty would be relieved soon, as the National Congress 
was about to pass a bill to pension Indian war veterans, and two regi- 
ments of Kansas cavalry were to participate in the appropriation. 
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And with befitting modesty W. J. V. Deacon, a faithful contributor 
of Anti-Saloon League literature, himself the State registrar, announced 
that the birth rate had increased from 21.2 to 22.2 in a whole year, but 
forgot to mention with any emphasis, in his interview appearing in the 
Capital (Feb, 21, 1916), that the death rate had also increased from 
10.5 to 10.7. The Kansas death rate in 1914 was 9.8, according to 
Government figures, though Deacon put it at 10.5 “on suspicion,” be- 
cause it was 10.6 the year before. 

One of the surprises of the age was notedi n the Capital February 
1916, in the form of a telegraphic dispatch from Belleville, Kans., 


92 
mo, 


an inland town where John Barleycorn has been dead for all of 35 
years: ‘The whisky ring in this county is trying to play a smooth 


game this year in county politics. They have a well-organized plan to 
get behind certain candidates for county office, regardless of political 


party, and will endeavor to nominate and elect them with a view of 
controlling them in office after election, If the voter will keep close 
tab and take a second look he will be able to detect the candidates 
the whisky ring is supporting.” ‘The whisky ring must be quite a 


power out there! And this after 35 long and weary years. 

Another prosperity item in the Capital, of same date, was the story 
of the filing of a petition in bankruptcy by the owner of the largest 
restaurant in Kansas City, Kans. “It was the favorite gathering place 


of business men, politicians, professional men, and the like, to take 
lunch and talk shop,” said the Capital. ‘It seems now that the best 
known café of Kansas City, Kans., has been suffering from poor busi- 
ness, * * * ‘The total liabilities listed amount to $8,536.26. The 


only asset listed is the safe, valued at $1,500.” 

The Topeka State Journal of February 25, 1916, carried the pitiful 
story of the downfall of Pearl Higginbottom, a 13-year old girl, who 
because of poverty and inability to secure aid or work sold herself into 
white slavery to one Charles Smith for $5. Charles, by the way, was 
ight 
of an open saloon, but was a frequent receiver of mail-order whisky 
and a good customer for the bootleggers. But he was “dry,” and as 
proof of it showed he was a Sunday-school member in good standing 
and could yell at poor old John Barleycorn louder than a caliope. 

Also on February 25, 1916, the city of Topeka ¢ the county com- 
missioners of Shawnee County entered i fight as to who 
should assume the care of the indigent sick, and charity 
patients of the city. 


na 
nto a publi 
poor, pauper 


‘7 didn’t know until I read it this morning that Dr. Lull was 
fighting me,’’ said Commissioner W. L. Porter, “but now that he is 
I'm going to get a couple of yards of mosquito netting and protect 
myself,” 

After which remark, Commissioner Porter made formal request on 
George P. Hayden, city attorney, for an opinion on the division of 
the medical work between city and county. The opinion was in Por- 
ter’s hands within a short time, and it bears out his contention with 


the « ounty: 


“Under the opinion, * * * it is up to the county to take care 


of all cases of sickness among indigent poor and of all contagious and 
infectious diseases, except in so far as the city assumes responsibility. 


‘Tt states that under the law, where the city adopts rules and regu- 
lations for the control of contagious diseases, then the city assumes the 
responsibility for the treatment of such diseases. It states that under 
the law it is up to the city to take care of sick transients—people who 
are not residents of the city or county—but that the county is re- 
sponsible for the expense incident thereto. 

“* * * ‘From reading the statute covering the point,’ reads the 
opinion of Attorney Hayden, ‘there is in my mind no question that 
as a general proposition the county shall be liable for the necessary 
care of the indigent poor and is only relieved from these duties when 
the city takes upon itself the responsibility of the health of the city,’ 

“* That,’ said Porter, referring to the opinion, ‘is the contention I 
have been making—that the city is responsible only for what it under- 
takes. And we have not undertaken and do not intend to undertake 
the responsibility for the treatment of the indigent poor. ‘That has 
always been the county’s business And will continue to be so far as my 
department is concerned. I don’t blame the county for trying to 
saddle this work and expense upon the city. That’s the way for the 
commissioners to. cut down their expenses.’ 

“* * * Dr, Lull (county physician) stated to-day that his de- 
partment and that of Commissioner Porter made an agreement months 
ago under which the city physician was to take care of all contagious 
diseases and that Porter is backing up.” 

In the meantime, on February 26, 1916, the news was heralded by 
the Topeka Daily Capital that the entire Kansas delegation in Congress 
had been made to “see the light” by the Anti-Saloon League and were 
“solid for prohibition,” because there was no poverty or sickness in 
the State; because, in fact, ‘ Kansas offers more reasons for living and 
fewer chances of dying than any other State.” No doubt this was 
news to some of the Kansas delegation. 

Another reason why Topeka merchants are short and continually 
entering the bankrupt court, with or without “inducement” from 
their creditors, and perhaps a potent factor in the apparent lack of 
attention paid the poverty-stricken army that roams the streets of 
that fair city and moe in the police station or goes to the hospital 
because food and clothing can not be obtained, is given in a “ prosper- 
ity and prohibition’ item, published in the Daily Capital, February 
26, 1916: 


“TRADE AT HOME” MOST 
OUT FEASIBLE PLAN 
YOU BELIEVE CAN’T 
CLUB ABOUT IT. 

“*Trade at home,’ says Albert C, age. manager of J. C. Darling 
Co., and in the next breath he comes right along with a scheme to en- 
courage Topekans to take his advice. ere is the scheme: 

“Every Topeka merchant who buys goods outside of the city and 
every other business man should prepare a list of the goods which he 
can not obtain, or thinks he can not obtain, in Topeka. These lists 
should be given to the Topeka Commercial Club and taken in charge 
by a committee. This committee should. check over the articles men- 
My If the goods wanted are not made here, there is a reason, Mr. 
Nagel says. It will be the committee’s business to find out the reason. 

“*Too many merchants and business men take it for granted that 
the goods they want are not made here,’ said Mr. Nagle. ‘They never 
stop to find out. If they want a large quantity they find the eastern 
manufacturers will offer better prices. What’s the reason? 

*“*Tt’s simply because the Topeka man can not afford to carry a big 
stock, because the merchants do not buy from him consistently. He 


IMPORTANT CITY SLOGAN—A., C, 
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can’t compete with eastern houses, because he can’t buy in large 
quantities. 
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‘**Tf a list was prepared showing what goods were made in Topeka 
it would boost the trade. The same list would show what lines are 
carried here. Cooperation would enable some firm to stock up on the 
needed lines, 

‘**]T think it is time for Topeka business men to wake up and get 
together and do a little cooperating so they can help each other build 
up. As long as they fail to do so, the town isn’t going to get along 
very fast. It will be mighty slow pulling.’ ” 

Mr. Nagel probably is also aware that 85 per cent of the “ energy” 
expended in Topeka is reform energy—all wasted. Not arguing that 
if Topeka had saloons, this condition would change materially. It 
would if the “ goed old days” of license and regulation would get the 
people back into the habit of building up rather than tearing every- 
thing to pieces. The sunbonnet brigade has been furnishing many 
sweet morsels for the governor to roll around under his tongue when 
praising suffrage and prohibition throughout the land, but a ram- 
shackle system will break down eventually, and Topeka is about as 
good a living example of what bunk will do as could be imagined—and 
‘Topeka is by no means the only city in the State suffering from prohib- 
religio-peritonitis. One thing is certain, prohibition has ruined the 
town, which answers every argument made by the dry boosters. 

A few days prior to Mr, Nagel’s outburst a Capital reporter asked 
Mayor House what Topeka needed most. ‘ Horse sense and tolerance,” 
answered the mayor, according to the Capital of January 30, 1916. 

According to the Atchison Globe, April 22, 1915, “An Atchison busi- 
ness man said to-day: ‘If I had my money out of my business, I would 
leave Kansas on the first train. The fool politicians are ruining the 
State, as they never overlook an opportunity to drive business to 
Missouri,’ ” 

Law-cnforcement programs have long since taken the place of indus- 
trial-trade crusades in the Sunflower State, and it is no matter of 
wonder why poverty, piffle, and bankruptcy prevail in normal times. 
The big red-padlock crusade staged in Kansas City, Kans., during 
1906, 1907, and 1908 by Trickett and the attorney general's office in quest 
for gold only—not that they cared a whit about prohibition—dcealt 
that city a body blow from which it will never recover. A third of 
the business property there is vacant now, and bankruptcy proceedings 
have been instituted against the largest clothing store there within 
the past week. The city has lost its amusement park, has no theater, 
no newspapers; its city market went to the wall after a feeble effort 
to stay on earth; its hotel, opened several years ago with so much 
promise, has beeome nothing more than a family boarding house, occa- 
sionally housing a few of the overflow crowds Kansas City, Mo., can 
not care for; and its park system has degenerated into a series of mud- 
holes, ruined pavement, and trashy looking flower gardens. 

sut there is a reason for everything. One of the reasons why Kan- 
sas City, Kans., is the backdoor yard of Kansas City, Mo., is because 
the women insist on running the police department, the city hall, and 
declare too often, “ We are the people; let the people rule.” 

The following from the Kansas City (Mo.) Post, August 18, 1915, 
gets the point to you better than a volume: 

“ PLAYS K. C. K. OFFICIALS ; CHARGES INSINCERITY—MRS. S. H. 
DECLARES PROMISES OF PROSECUTION OF BOOTLEGGERS 
AND JUDGES HAVE NOT BEEN FULFILLED. 


WALLACE 
BY POLICE 


| 
| 


| the Press, the official and also the only weekly paper published, the 


‘Charges that Kansas City, Kans., officials, from judges to patrol- | 


men, are not sincere in their attempts to enforce the prohibitory laws 
were made by Mrs. Sena Hartzell Wallace last night. She was address- 
ing the Twelfth Precinct Welfare League at the Western Highlands 
Presbyterian Church. 

“The meeting was the first of a series to be held by the Welfare 
League and the W. C. T. U. 
sentiment to a more rigid law enforcement. They were decided on ata 
meeting held two weeks ago at Grandview, when Chief Gordon spoke. 


‘* Chief Gordon told us the courts had a whole lot to do with the 
failure to stop beer wagons making illegal deliveries,’ said Mrs. Wal- 
lace. ‘It does seem that the judges, from Judge Pollock, of the Fed- 
eral court, down to Judge Fischer, of the district court, have by some 
of their decisions on liquor cases made it hard to enforce the law. 

«The chief also said witnesses went back on their testimony when 
taken into higher courts than the police court, which amounts to noth- 


ing to the bootlegger, who appeals from his fine.’ 

“Mrs. Wallace pointed out that there is a way, and cited a recent 
case in Wichita, where a witness was fined $10 for not telling the truth. 

“<*<The law can be enforced if the officers are in dead earnest and 
cooperate with each other.’ 

“Mrs. Wallace also made an attack on the parole system used in 
police courts as very inefficient by allowing a loophole for the boot- 
legger to avoid the fine.’”’ 


And at the same time rental property not fit for a dog to occupy 
was housing starving babies throughout the city, street car tracks 


were almost impassable because the city commissioners were sitting 
up nights trying to figure out how to keep a beer wagon off the city’s 
streets rather than face the W. C. T. U. firing squad and letting the rail- 
way franchise go unenforced; the building code was trampled under 
foct; and in the mad rush for favor among the “ sunbonnet brigade ”’ 
the county poorhouse was creaking and groaning with its overload of 
paupers, having dished out to them a 64-cent meal, with gumdrops 
thrown in, for Christmas dinner. And the people ruled! 

The Topeka Capital of August 21, 1915, quoting Harold B. Wood, 
city health officer, as saying, “It is no easy task to find the dirtiest 
home in Topeka.” 

And amid the clamor and “open charging by 
squad in Kansas City, Kans., the ‘efficiency ’’ of 
ment program was meekly told by the Kansas City 
28, 1915, as follows: 

‘RESORTS IN KANSAS CITY, KANS., RUN UNMOLESTED—‘ BLIND PIGS’ 
FLOURISHING WITHIN FOUR BLOCKS OF POLICE HEADQUARTERS. 

‘Within a radius of four blocks of the Kansas City, Kans., police 
headquarters resorts and ‘blind pigs’ are operating and have been 
doing so for several months without serious molestation. Several times 
the proprietor of the most flourishing resort has been haled into police 
court on minor charges, but always escaped on small fines. 

“The police have received several complaints. Confident of their 
secure position, the proprietors sell liquor of every description without 
discrimination. Seldom de they investigate before complying with the 
requests of prospective customers. 

“Policy tickets are sold openly in some of the pool halls of both 
Kansas City, Kans., and Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Kans., is 
given as the location of the drawings.” 

It is notorious that there are resorts flourishing there to-day. 
county and city officials have made many “ attempts” 
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keepers and policy writers, but when the public goes to sleep for a 
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| in this city to maintain a million dollar depot? 


in Kansas City, Kans,, to arouse public | 


; constant cannonading, confiscation, jailing, and crusading carried on 


| IT doubt whether there is a joint accessible in the whole city.” 


| in 1915.) 


657 


week their business takes on new life. Occasionally it is absolutely 
necessary that some little business be transacted, and the foot racing 


and crusading must subside while the commissioners figure out how 
much the taxes shall be for the ensuing year. And then the “ busi- 
ness of ‘seeing the judge’’’ and the patrolmen goes merrily on. And 
so does poverty, vice, crime, drunkenness, and “saving of souls.” 
Kansas City is close enough to the Missouri city, so joints are not as 
necessary to the “ metropolitan life’’ as in Topeka and Wichita. With 
a car line running from the Kansas side to Missouri, a great con- 
venience is enjoyed by the “‘ Kansas side drys.” If the bone-dry law 
is passed, the car line will be a most highly useful adjunct to the 
Kansas town, and should any bone-dry law contain the clause making 


it a felony to have booze “in or about the person” half the city would 
be in jail all the time or move away. 

When a reduction was made in railroad fares 
much promise was held out for the Kansas towns, especially those b 
dering on “ city territory,” and one of the delightful aftermaths of the 
continuous system of hammering, misstating the truth, and bragging 


in Kansas re 


ently 


of the wonderful satisfaction that reigns supreme in sunny Kans: 
because of the saloonless conditions is contained in an extremely 
“shocking” and none the less “unpatriotic” article appearing in 


only one, 
1916: 


“ THE HALF-CENT FARE REDUCTION 
LINES GOING TO AND COMING 
CITY, BUT THERE’S LITTLE OF 


in fact, in Wyandotte County, under date of January 


28 


CATCHES “EM 
FROM POINTS IN 
MUCH INTERES 


“Passengers from points in Kansas do not alight from trains in 
the Union Station, Kansas City, Mo., because they can save one-half of 
a cent per mile by getting off trains in this city. The board of railroad 
commissioners fixed a rate of 2 cents per mile in Kansas. ‘The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has fixed the rate at 24 cents per mile, 
Passengers to points in Kansas come from Kansas City, Mo., to stations 
in this city for passenger trains. ; 

“All trains stopping in this city let off and take on many more pas 


TRAVELERS ON 
KANSAS STOP 
ro HOLD 


TRUNK 
IN THIS 
THEM, 


sengers since the interstate decision has become effective. (Note 
For years the best through trains running west from Kansas City. 
Mo., did not stop in Kansas City, Kans., and only very recently 


have a number of them been forced to do so by act of the legislature.) 
In consequence street cars are taking in more nickels. 


“* Where is the Cordova Hotel?’ asks an arrival. ‘ Which car goes 
there?’ 

““* Where is the Savoy?’ inquires another. nd so questions are 
asked and answered as the travelers pull their baggage along after 


them on the street cars. (No inquiries are made for any of the Kansas 
City, Kans., ‘ hotels,, Woman’s Christian Temperance Union headquar 
ters, or churches, however; nor the public library nor ‘ park system.’) 

“The stop is made in this city merely. to save the half cent per mile. 
Upon the arrival of trains a rush ts made for the city on the other side 
of the State line, to the hotels, for the theaters, for the department 
stores, to the cafés, and the saloons 

“The little passenger stations in this city that towns of 1,000 popu 
lation afford are adequate for even this increased business. Without 
the attractions that Kansas City, Mo., affords, where the business 
(Note. Kansas City, 
Mo., opened a $60,000,000 station and terminal in October, 114.) 


is 


“A union station, tq be sure, and freight rates and termin and 
hotels and theaters and stores and big business, all combined, would 


make a town here. 

“A start should be made to attract strangers and transient 
the beginning should be made on practical lines.” 

In bragging on the wonderfully pure and progressive results of the 


trade, but 


. 


Trickett, Attorney Gen. Coleman, Stubbs, Attorney Gen. Jackson, 
Hodges, Attorney Gen. Dawson, and others. ex-Goy. Hodges, in his 
notorious speech delivered before the fifteenth national convention of 
the Antisaloon League, Columbus, Ohio, November 12, 1913, while he 


was governor of the State, said: 

“Kansas City, Kans., is the only city in the world of 100,000 popula- 
tion where there is not a house of prostitution, nor an open saloon, and 
(‘* Doubt 
1913 to 91.658 


is good. Kansas City, Kans., “ shrunk” from 100,000 in 

And further tke governor declared: ‘‘ Kansas was an experimental 
ground, and we have determined the question that prohibition can be 
and is enforced in our largest city as effectively as in the rural! districts. 


I have but to cite Kansas City, Kans. When the joints were closed the 
business men were up in arms, so to speak; they thought that the 
enforcement of the law would drive trade just across the line into 


Missouri wet territory, and while we were embarrassed temporarily, a 
reaction took place, and the city grew by leaps and bounds. New busi 
ness houses, bigger and better stores, great high schools, public owner 
ship of a great water plant and electric-light plant sprung up.” (The 
bonded debt of Kansas City, Kans., is greater than that of Kansas City, 
Mo., and the latter is a metropolis of nearly 400,000. Every two years 
the Kansas Legislature is forced to permit Kansas City, Kans., to 
increase its bonded debt limit. The water plant and the electric-light 
plant are bonded for several millions, are not self-supporting, and have 
proven to be a serious menace because of the high tax necessary to keep 


them going. They show a “profit” when figured out by the city 
officials, who want more bond money to spend on them, but not by 
experts. Bond money voted for “ extensions and improvements ” is car 
ried in the general fund and what is left at the end of the fiscal year 
is figured in as “ profit’ to furnish sop for the prohibitionists, and also 
as a bait to induce “ big business” to come, but big business is not 
| crazy, no matter whatever else is the matter with it, and refuses to 
| come.) 

Kansas City, Kans., furnished much “ enthusiasm " to the Antisaloon 
League ‘‘ statesmen ”’ for a short while, especially during the period the 
Kansas City Star was putting across commission form of gove n 
over there. Bankers, who were expecting to and did afterward dl 
some of the bond issues voted under the “‘ new form,” furnished gl 





testimonials that are still used by the league throughout America. 
that was years ago. 

In his Antisaloon League outburst, however, 
Boston, September 3, 1915, that ‘“‘ after the sa 
Kansas City, Kans., the State’s largest city, for 


Gov. Ca 
loons W 
the 


yper declared in 
driven out of 


I 
first time in 20 


years that municipality made no debt for current expenses,” and cited 
a former mayor, U. S. Guyer, as “‘authority.””. Mr. Guyer forgot to tell 
him, or Capper forgot to say, that the bonded debt of the city has in 


creased to over $11,000,000 meantime, which is over $4,000,000 in excess 
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In his address on ‘‘ The Delinquent Child in Kansas” before the 
Kansas Conference, Charities and Correction (sixteenth annual ses- 
sion), Judge Osborne, of Independence, Kans., said (on page 14): 
“Deprived of proper parental care the young easily drift into evil 
ways. Provision is now made for the appearance of proctors in all 
divorce cases. Their preliminary investigations afford the district 
court much valuable information, enabling the judges to discover more 


readily the salient features in any case. In many cases affecting 
children these courts do not have at their disposal proper agencies 


for suitably caring for and maintaining these children after the trial. 
As a result a large per cent of these young ones soon find their way 
to the juvenile courts. Every divorce action affecting the cutody of 
children should be referred to the judge of the juvenile court for trial. 
* * * It would be infinitely better for the juvenile courts to have charge 
of such matters at the outset than to be called upon to exercise 
authority after a dismal failure of other means.” 

“In nine cases out of ten in the juvenile court the blame should not 
be placed upon the child but upon the parents,” said R. M. Anderson, 
of Beloit, Kans., at the same meeting. And at the same meeting 
Judge John True Sims, of the Wyandotte County juvenile court, de- 
clared that “95 per cent of all girls and boys that go wrong do so 
because of neglect. If parents did their duty there wouldn't be so 
much of this scientific discussion necessary.” 

H. J. Corwine, parole agent of the Industrial School for 
on page 80 of his report for 1914 (first biennial report, 
of corrections): ‘Out of disordered homes flows our stream of 
juvenile delinquents. The home has lost its charm for the boy, if it 
ever had any charm for him. He would rather hobnob with loafers on 
the street corners or hang around pool halls or wander down back 
alleys than to stay in such a home. ‘To force him to do so makes 
him incorrigible.’ And Effie Loader, parole officer of the Girls’ In- 
dustrial School, declared in her report for 1916 (second biennial 
report, supra, p. 104): “It is essential that the girls go to 
better protection than they had before they came to the school, because 
they are largely the product of their environment, and if they are to be 


3oys, said, 
State board 


some 


permanently reformed new homes must be found for them. A great 
drawback in the work is the inability to secure enough of the right 
kind of homes. * * * While the home may be of good character 


to all appearances it may be full of discord.” 

The Chicago Tribune, February 4, 1917, carried the following story, 
under a Topeka, Kans., date line: **A new trend in the worok of the 
womens’ clubs in Kansas is being developed. Instead of building side- 
walks to the local cemetery and seeing that the grass is kept cut, the 
women's organizations are trying to make their home towns a better 
place to rear children.” 

In reporting the State meeting of the Women's Federated Clubs, held 
at Goodland, Kans., for the year 1915, the Topeka Daily Capital, Sep- 
tember 24, 1915, said: 

“That a large part of the work of Mrs. Miller’s administration will 
be an effort to interest the women of the State in crime prevention is 
evidenced by her opening speeches. Child welfare work is advocated as 
a means of crime prevention. It is the business of the club women to 
know the conditions in their home towns and to regulate these condi- 
tions so that every town will be a good place to rear children,” she told 
the audience. 

“The theories that women should see no evil and know no evil, and 
that each mother should confine herself to the work of her own home, 
were characterized by Mrs, Miller as pretty sentiments, but out of date 
and impractical. ‘ Women must know the evil conditions of their own 
towns,’ she declared. ‘It is nobler and braver to know evil conditions 
and to set about earnestly to correct them than to turn away from the 
misfortune and tragedy of life. It is better for the club women to be 
mothers of all the children in the community than to allow some of 
them te grow up and become members of the criminal class,’ ”’ 

According to a report issued by J. W. Howe, secretary of the State 
Board of Control of Kansas, April 24, 1915, the rate of Kansas divorces 
Was one in every seven marriages. The increase, aS near as can be 
ascertained, was 1 in about every 5.8 for the year 1916. In some parts 
of the State the rate was very high, being as high as one in every three 
or four marriages. 

According to the Topeka Daily Capital January 1, 1916, divorce was 
sought in over one-fourth of all the cases filed in the civil cases insti- 
tuted in the district court there. 

The annual report of the Topeka Orphans’ Home was published Janu- 
ary 1, 1916, according to the Capital, and showed that the majority of 
the children of the 61 received during the year, 24 of whom had been 
placed in homes for adoption, were under school age. ‘“ The reason for 
this fact,” said the matron, “‘ was because the majority of the people 
who want children prefer younger ones, who can become members of the 
family in which they are placed and forget their past life.” Among 
other children for whom the matron was then trying to secure a home 
was a pair of twins (girls), 34 years old, who were placed in the home 
by the juvenile court. 

Apparently ignorant of the fact that the Kansas Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the State 
Board of Control, and hundreds of private and many public agencies in 








Kansas are working day and night to secure some solution to the great 
increase in crime and juvenile delinquency, or that there is in fact any 
crime or moral delinquency worth worrying about in Kansas, ex-Goy 
Stubbs, in one of his characteristic outbursts, stated at the banquet 

Texas cattlemen in El Paso, according to the Topeka Daily Capital of 
January 26, 1916, that prohibition had saved Ceneas $5,000,000 in 
crime prevention and better morals. The occasion on which the speech 


was delivered was a dinner given the officers and delegates of the Ameri 


can National Livestock Association. ‘“ He was hooted and cheered in 
turn by the diners,” the Capital adds. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that he produced no facts or figures, authentic or otherwise, to prove 


this wild declaration 7 E 
In speaking of plans then under consideration for crime prevention 


and to secure a better standard of morals within the State for the 
protection of children, Mrs. J. M. Miller, president of the Kansas 
Federated Women’s Clubs, thus admonished the members and others 
interested, according to the Capital, January 28, 1916 (three days 
after the Stubbs “speech” in Texas): *“ Do not be satisfied til you 
have aroused the entire community and have brought about a co 
operation of all forces interested in the welfare of the child. Let us 
make this a community work as well as a community blessing 





But Mrs. Milier lives in Kansas, among the Kansas people, knows the 


Kansas home conditions, the dangers from divorce and its attendant 
evils. She is a student of Luman nature in Kansas. 
Dr. Alberta Corbin, president of the Kansas Council of Women, de 


the Capital, 
reforms 
the women 


clared, according to 
practical, sensible 
and crime among 


January 29, 1916, in summing up the 
necessary to decrease moral delinquency 
of the State: rhe need is better home 
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condition, more unity in their se¢ ! opportuniiy fo know each 
other and to preserve the den i | Kan a heve acquired 
an unfortunate habit of saying that Kerns: has the best of every 
thing. As a native Kansan and a ‘oval Kansan, I wish to say we 
have not the best of everything. This is especially true of Kansas 
schools, which rank comparatively low. 

An average ‘“ happy-home day” was celebrated in Topeka, according 
to the Capital, February 4, 1916, when one marriage license was issued 
two divorces granied, one divorce suit dismissed, aud two other new 
ones filed. 

Lawrence, the State University town, found it 1 r ow to 
neglect of children by parents, to adopt rigid « " w Felt y 
24, 1916, according to the Topeka Daily Capital. VPolicemen wer 
structed to arrest all boys and girls under 14 who loitered on the 
streets after 8 o’clock in wiuter and 9 o'clock in summer 

The “happy home” slogan received another body blow when, a 
cording to the Topeka Daily Capital, February 28, 1916, Carl Ik 
choinder was arrested at Hays City, a western villa for abbing 
his divorced wife, burning down eight buildings, and 1 g ibition 






















hell generally, because she refused to live with hi divide the 
property which the court decreed to her when the divorce suit 
was determined some time prior. Needless to add, Carl was drunk on 
white mule, which was not purchased at an open saloon. 

Another ‘“‘ home prosperity’ item of more than passing interest ap 
peared in the Topeka State Journal 5, 1916, under the headline, 
‘She Had a Good Time.” * Jessic is, a young Topeka woman 
states the story, “‘ who spends mucl ‘r time in the city jail, mar 
aged to stay out of jail just 24 hours after she was released yeste 
day morning. This morning she was back behind the bars A week 
ago Jessie was arrested for being drunk and disorderly. She \ 
in a room with two negro men when they 1 ] tl l 
was slightly cut herself. Yesterday a woma 
girl made an appeal in her behalf, and the 
promised to drop the booze. Last night she sé 
amused herself with it through the night. This 
the home of a stranger who was not at home, ki 
made herself at home. When the police ar 
dishes in a dish pan, had poured hot water over them, and was 
trying to pour the whole works out of a window Meanwhile she w 
shouting and cursing at the top of her voice All of which prove 
that ‘‘our homes are happier” and “our people stronger in moral fibe 
and conviction.” Being “one of our young women of school ag 
no doubt Jessie has never seen an open loon Why hould she, 
as long as the bootleggers and Jamaica ginger-selling dm stores are 
on the job? 

The mayor of Kansas City, Kans., granted the poli dge permis- 
sion to erect a whipping post at the corner of Sixth and Minnesota 
Avenue, the main business street, where punishment could be meted 
out to the abundant and ever increasing crop of wife beaters, accord- 
ing to the Kansas City Post, June 28, 1916 Fining wife iters 
does no good,” said the judge. ‘They just go te the workhouse and 
eat and sleep,’ he continued; ‘they like it. And when they get out, 
they go home and beat their wives some more so they can go to the 


workhouse again.” A new brard of indoor sport, as it were But ney 
theless, the judge said, “ This thing has be an epidemi: 
going to do what I can to stamp it out.” 

‘But our homes are happier and our pe are v 
fiber and conviction,”, according to Gov. ( and the 
“John Barleycorn is dead and buried a thousand feet under e cold 
cold earth, so that’s something to be thankful for anyway 
ginger and trotgut aren’t John Barleycorn Kansas victims of 
wife beating will aave to hatch up new ex 

According to the Topeka Daily Capital, January 25, 1916, tl livore 
rate of Lawrence really appears to be lower than it should be Ur 
a Lawrence date line, the following appears, by way of explanation 
the ‘‘ poor showing” made in Lawrence divorce court : my 
with other divorce c of the State: 
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* Ninety-six civil cases will be tried during the F« 
district court in Douglas County. Of 

“ Although generally known as the 
rate here is one for every seven m 
higher than this when it is considered that p 
each year secure licenses in the Douglas C« 

That being the case, the Topeka rate should be hi 
Topeka couples, traveling a few miles to Lawrence 
turning to Topeka to make their homes, quite natura 
counted as “‘ Topeka marriages "’ rather than belonging 
would indeed be an interesting sti lets 
centage of Kansas people who secure 
issued in Missouri for Kansas 

In commenting upon the increase 
the Topeka State Journal of October 
ing facts to light: ** Divorces in Kansa 
number of decrees granted number : 
County (Wichita), takes first 
second, Shawnee, third, and 
it.” Total divor granted in 
moved up 2,505. District e 
652 to 925, which, considering 
t amount of spent hering ev 
was shown Topeka, is a very fair recor 
sas. dry as it is. under 16.numbered 
169 for 1916; and girls der 16 numbered 25 in 1015 
pared with 39 in 1916 number of crimina 
1915, 12 1916, 14,553. 

* Fredonia, Kans., i 
the probate judge and 
City Star. February 8, 1917. 
marriage licenses as fast as the cl 
divoree.”” And Fredonia is in : 
and not an open saloon in 
Jamaica-ginger-selling drug res ! | 

The Topeka Daily Capital of July 26, 1916 
society item from Pratt, Kans., n inlar 
Conrad, *“ widower, and the father of a married 
important part ‘He is in jail at t t 
with a crime against his 14-year-old 
has been his housekeeper since his wife's d three ve ag s 
accuser.” And this is one of the “ clean 
have no crime record, according to ¢ 
and throughout the Nation in antisaloon league erature contali Z 
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fixer’ 
frightened young n 1Kl the outwardly excited but inwardly 
! oHected young woman the all-important question is} 
h r head wefully tudies the effect, and reluctantly “say 
ys the Journal 
I n they @o tegether, or the young man goes alone, stepping high 
j horse, to Much MacFarland's office and gets a marriage bcense 
Dh re married and things start off with a flourish. No one could 
tel ither that there is one chance in a hundred for a matrimenial ship 
wreck net in their household 
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“As a matter of fact, they have only a two-to-one chance of con- 
tinuing to live together. Their chance of ‘ getting along’ together ts 
much smaller, far not nearly all the domestic storms reach divorce 


courts. 


“But the records in ‘the courthouse from November 2 of last year ‘to 
August 9 of this year show there was one divorce for every two mar- 
riages. * * * Phere were 2138 divorces filed during those months 


f 
iffs filed poverty aflidavtts. 
e proceeding. 

Hugh Maclarland, 


and in just one-half of the cases the plai 
They were unable to pry the initial cost of : 
‘While the divorce cases were being { 





pre 








bate judge, issued 676 marriage licenses. While 676 happy and hope 
ful your couples were starting upon their matrimonial trip, 218 sor- 
rowful and hop couplies were cashing in the remainder of thei 
tic] 
N I AGI EVERY THREE IN BHAWNEE COUNTY I A FAILURE.” 
If there is al proof in this showing that prohibition is making the 


ome fail to see it. 





happier, I most assuredly and serious 
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itha man, according to the Kansas City Star, August 24, 1916, 
volved in serious trouble with his wife when he returned from 
t a neighboring town, with his face all scratched and beaten 
to his wife that he got hurt in the menagerie. Ye I 
too close to the blind tiger,’’ remarked the irate wife. 
f e County can Jay hands on Andrew Calkin 
ff two things,” said the Topeka State Jour 
“Tie may himself to a term in the 
ild deserti act under a heavy 





himself 








ond to support with th child. The eounty com 
issiomners to-day al Kiene t > Calkins aa bring him 

i. young woman and the mother of by 

e the county commissioner to-day with 

ead worn out a complaint before the county a 

wife desertion are checked up to the county attorney, 
bu led expeditiously as was the Calkins case. The 
yt appealed instantly to the county attorney She 
st husband left about two weeks ago, he not only 
to ny of money that the eouple had but stopped ‘her credit 
at th ocery store and even taok the pennies out of the baby's bank 





















‘It was a hot night and I wanted to get baby out for some fresh 
said Mrs. Calkims, the wife and mother. ‘I asked my husband to 
around the block with me while I took the baby. He vefused to 
fo, I asked a *hbor woman to go with me That made him angry, 
nd he abused me frightfully He took my clothes and the baby 
oO and trightened us.’ 
7 ‘his man Calkins is ¢ ady worker, her attornes nd fuliy 
able to take re of this young wife and He worked at the 
Popek: ik Of tie murried this girl, became the father of a 
baby, things did moet go just exactly to suit bim thought 
he could ditch the whole affair and avoid his responsibility; tle should 
* brought back here and forced to support his wife and bal What 
i has a oman with a ls-nonths-old baby ot to get out .and 
! } i il 
liow do we knew,’ asked James Shimer, comm oner, ‘th if 
put wp the railroad fare for the sheriff but what he will come back and 
the same thine over aguin: ‘Leave that te e,” answered her 
attorneys ‘If he is brought back here he'll go over the read or he’il 
put up a geod and sufficient bond to stay with the gob and keep his 


family.’ 

An iten 
son Stalwart 
d the! 


nothing 


of 916, ‘tells of an Atchi 
§ to provide anything 
wife becnuse there ay 


Atchison ‘Globe 
the whit 
fusses at his 


house 


in th 

carrie 
olds and 
to eat in the 


August 27, 1 
flag ‘“‘ who Tail 
hard-working 








The society column of the same edition contains the following: 

‘A divorcee suit recently filed | Mr mily Jone of Valley Fatis, 
Kan nguinst her husband, lL. R. Joemes, is the result of the escapades 
of thei year-old daughter, Ruth, who ran awny from her thhome .a 
few eck igo W i Atchison mal The girl hi now returned to 
he home, but reement of the purents as te her management ri 
suited im the divorce suif. 

The Globe then pt ( to ld Tapel and its tough element in 
the ume issue in a mann that remind me of the pot calling th 



























Mary Popplicto of Topeka, frequently has her name in the Topeka 
paper She is not prominent secially but is a conspicuous figure in 
poli urt circle She h had a husband o two and divorce ‘or 
two the has several childre but kept them ih *h dive poverty and 
filth v1 they were taken away from her 

sie has spent her life going from bad to worse, on the Fourth 

f Juliv Mar Tr’ pple ton nd one of her gentlemen friends celebrated by 
drinking nd selling eer. That's no way to celebrate the gloriou 
Fourth in Gean Tepeka, and Mary Peppleton and her ‘ friend’ were 
arrested She ent ad the polic ourit with BWish, and don’ t-c: 

mile on her face. In that picturesque language so familiar in police 
rt cirele she called her accusers a ‘ pack ol rs.” But she h ad 
} man j ‘Mary Popplicton comes of good family And 

h id not « no the It is a safe gu however, that he is 
ol The M: Poppletons Go not come from good families, but for 

ine uneeccaunta n people love to charge the best families with 
producing the Maz Poppletons of this world Mary Poppleton, of 
Tapeka, is like the rest of her class,.a chip off the old block; she comes 
ron iough tamil) 

And among the societ note of the same day, in the same issue, 
appears the tollowins 

‘Some one calied the Globe this morning and said ‘that a woman oi 
about 59 years would more respected if she would wash her face 
and quit inviting eld soldiers te her home 

Accerding to the Tapeka Daily Capital, January 2, 1916, there were 
D4 @ivoree cases on the docket in the Leavenworth district court ready 
for trial at the January term. 

Ww. J. V. Deacon, registrar of the Kansas Vital Statistics Bureau, 


attributed 





stuted in the Kansas City Star, January 1, 1916, that he the 
happiness existing in Kansas homes to the fact that the State has pro 
hibition, and that “the absence of the saloon means much to our grow 
ing young men and boys, who, in the absence of the barroom, tind more 
healthful pastimes than Joating in an alcohol-laden atmosphere 2: Qe® 
Another and more important effect of prohibition is that the wage ef 
the laborer or mechanic is not dissipated but goes to supply those neces 


othing, and housing, most esential to the well beimg of 
and themselves.” It is unnecessary, 1 hope, to add that 
the Antisaloon League, and this “ outburst” 


sities of Teed, 
their families 


Mr. Deacon is a ‘member of 
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was duly published by that body and sent broadcast as “proof” that 
the Kansas homes are happy “ irrespective of what the booze element 

| may say.” 
Hut he probably did not know that there is such an institution as 
‘Confidential Exchange’ in Topeka, which, according to the State 
ournal of February 9, 1916, is “ Topeka’s clearing house for charities.” 
During January,’ continues the Journal, “42 new charitable cases 








if 











ere reported to the Confidential Exchange, according to a report filed 
ith Mayor House by Miss Mabel Adams, secretary of the exchange. In 
42 new case 87 reports were made by agencies cooper- 

gh the central office. On January 11 the exchange cele- 

ted its first birthday, the report brought to light. It was organ- 

ed January 11, 1915, and sine that time 441 new cases have been 
led to th ecord of the {tice in addition to the 629 that were 

from the records of the most prominent charitable organizations 

hen the exchange op d While the exchange was opened a year 
has been in operation but eight months, the office having been 


closed during the summer. The local exchange is the only central 
Tice fer charities in the country that is being maintained by the city 






| supervised by a committee from the Commercial Club.” 

Just what this means probably Mr. Deacon can better explain than 

: foregoing article would indicate, if he will but study the under- 
lying reason why such institutions are necessary. If they were not, 





they would not be organized—especially not under the supervision of 
the city. Unfortunately, people either refuse to see what’s before and 
bout them, or they insist that “all is well” as long as they are “ all 
well.” That these charities are rendered necessary also by the in 
numerable broken homes caused by the hundreds of divorces in Topeka 
year after year goes without saying. The “happy home” and “ effi- 
ciency ’’ talk is all right away from home, but it must be a joke to the 
mother of several puny tots, whose back is lame and bent from days 
of constant labor and nights of sleepless vigil: To men of Deacon’s 
type the talk is a means of livelihood. To the mothers it is little 
short of murder, for the outside world doesn’t know the truth about 
her, and the ever-increasing army of her kind have long since sapped 
the local, county, and State resources until they must turn her down 
suit of sheer lack of funds. 

The divorce rate in Wichita and Lawrence, Parsons, and other Kansas 
owns is but slightly different from that prevailing in Topeka, and 
inuch the same class of cases are filed there constantly. 

The matrimonial troubles of the young and old alike fill the Kansas 
newspapers, of which the following is a sample from the Topeka Daily 
Capital, January 27, 1916: 

“Although 19 years of age, Samueci Bain, of Cottonwood Falls, Kans., 
deserted his 18-year-old bride for Mildred Smith, a 17-year-old ‘ soul- 
mate.’ They eloped. Being short of money Bain sold a neighbor a 
pertion of the winter’s food supply; went to Emporia and from there 
to Pittsburg, Kans. Before leaving, Bain assaulted the grandfather of 
the Smith girl and tore up his own home.” 

On January 30, 1916, Rev. Jehu John Ramsey, of Leavenworth, 
was located at Hastings, Nebr., according to the Daily Capital, with the 

fe of William Titel, a guard at the Federal Penitentiary at Leaven 
vorth, and celebrated his excursion by having a charge of white slavery 
placed against him. Mrs. Titel left three children behind when she 
took the quiet little swing around the circle with the reverend, who was 
n evangelist and “some bear” when it came to hammering Demon 
n, accerding to press reports. 

1. Bollinger, a prominent Topeka attorney, got his foot in it, 
oo, according to the State Journal of the same date, for running away 
with Klla Kline, wife of Roy Kline, of Topeka. Cabaret shows and 
win uppers in quiet pure Topeka started the trouble, according to 
the report. Bollinger wound up facing white slavery and disbarment. 
lie is one of the ‘rising young men’ of the city, in good standing at 
hurch, and an active member in temperance work clubs. 

Che Wrage household in Topeka was stirred to its foundation on 
February 2, 1916, not by the thought of how many blessings arise 
from the fact that the children have never seen an open saloon, but 
because Milo, aged 11, stole his father’s pay check, cashed it. and 

tarted out to see the world,’ ”’ says the Capital of that date. “ When 
Patrolman Joe Wonderly and T. J. Morgan took Milo home,” it con 
tinues in describing the involuntary return of the prodigal, ‘“‘ his mother 

pparently cared little for the money, but she was glad to see Milo 
hoi igain. The unruffled Milo at once devoted himself to playing 
ames with the other children Mr. Wrage was out looking for the 
rt id his wife * %* * Milo has been under the jurisdiction of 
ithe probate court a number of times His conduct so aroused Hugh 
MacFarland, probate judge, at one time that the juvenile court’ pre 
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iding officer was considering taking entire charge of the boy. Not 
ong ago Milo and another boy looted a butcher shop in North Topeka 
nd took money out of the till.” 
Which urther | ff that when boy lo not loaf around alcoh 
1 atmosphere in open saloons they are much better equi for 
he world's battles Especially if they are 11 years of a 
Indicative that ¢ ma heer’’ comes done up in 
k ilwal Topeka husbands is shown in the v 1 al 
in » Topeka State Journal of May 12, 1916, in t] 
family row f the Charl : 1d Ella Jones family, proming I 
f': city, are aired It i carcely necessary ti it t 
ded in a divorces irt. Yes; Mrs. Jones stood it i 
ld. and then cast her lot i he Blind Godd 
I r husband ive Christmas holi 
' tt at her and t furniture uy] { 
} 1 vy Mrs. ] ! ) d ree petiti ‘ 
¢ lay Ch ( T¢ t 
' ’ hat Mrs. J ‘ h is! ] al . 
14 . , t lo } ’ } ; ; 
petit dl 14, 18% t is Ka : 
i I } } Ides wt 1 VN ' 
awit 1 : : 
1 tl 1 id rt litt! } 
‘ ‘ 4 
i } 1 i tha 
\ i | t } I< 
f; ‘ e} i 
' \ ’ i tt 
j ' ! ipside down in the hor She declat 
threatened to kill her and asks for an in 
est ning him from ming near the family home. She al sks a 
ai ’ nab! 1% 
In ade n, Jone ould be made te commit to memory every line of 
(7ov. Capper Bulletin,” which wi: issued a short time before Jones 


got busy by the Temperance Society of the Methodist Church and sent 








broadcast, telling how smooth things are running in all Kansas homes 
since the eventful occasion of the final burial of Jones’s old friend, John 
Barleycorn. Maybe Jones doesn’t know anything about the funeral. 

Arthur Warfield, a negro bootlegger and a notorious character about 
Topeka, was “ flagged’”’ by the officers with 114 pints of bootleg booze, 
according to the Capital of May 15, 1916, just as he was “ making the 
rounds” of his regular customers and “ subagents.”’ 

Wedded bliss and dual law violation again came to | 
the Topeka State Journal, May 22, 1916, when a det 
sneaked into the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. Ll. Brownell, 
Street, Topeka, basing their ‘“‘ hunch” on a tale told by a 
bor. They found a large quantity of whisky hidden under the nin 
room table. “ Old stuff! Old stuff!” cried the “law” they ied 
“ This stall is out of date; nothing doing with hiding it r t 

srownell and wife were jailed, but immediately released on bond 
batch of whisky was “ confiscated” by the oflicers. 

In desperation the Capital shouted on May 30, 1916, after hearing 
the ‘‘thousands” of “converts” Billy Sunday had made in Kans: 
City: “In Kansas City Billy Sunday is credited with converting some 
thing like 1,000 drunkards. Still we would like to hear once in a lile 
of an evangelist who converted a few hundred bankers, for instan 
editors.” 

The little tragedies of life that fill the Topeka press are 1 
around the family fights and divorce-court proceedings by ly 
as the following from the Capital of June 1, 1916, plainly shows 

“ Because her husband left her Saturday night, and the contribu 
cause, alleged by the police, that she had drunk too much liquor, Mrs. 
Pearl Stolper, who had been rooming at 311 Madison Street, made two 
attempts to commit suicide yesterday noon, and although the coroner 
was called the woman is still living and little the worse for her ex; 
ence. 

‘* Persons living in the house detected the odor of gas. They traced it 
to the woman’s room. The door was locked and was forced open. Mrs. 
Stolper was found unconscious. The gas was flowing out of several 
gas jets and from a gas stove. Those finding the woman believed sh 
was dead. The coroner was called, and at the same time the city pul 
motor at fire headquarters was started on its way. It arrived before 
the coroner did and the woman was revived. 

“The firemen left, and after the woman had time to re: 
attempt to take her own life had failed she broke away from tl er 
and rushed back into her room and again turned on the gas. Detective 
Thomas was sent from police headquarters. He found that the woman 
was having her own way in the suicide matter, no one interfering. 
Morgan opened the door of her room. The woman seized a screwdriver 
and attempted to stab him with it. She was taken to the county jail 
for safe-keeping. She is 28 years old.” 

Twenty-eight? She was born several years after prohibition was 
adopted and should have known nothing about demon rum. When the 
white flag was hoisted over Topeka, about 11 years ago, Pearl was only 
a little slip of a girl 17 years old. No doubt she used to help bury old 
John every time they had ‘“ Friday afternoon exercises’ in school, not 
to mention all the white-ribbon parades down the street every time 
some one thought it was time to stir things up with the “little chil- 
dren,” and their “ appeals’ they were carefully trained to sing, whether 
they knew what they meant or not. But Pearl isn’t alone in her pre- 
dicament. She has plenty of company among the younger crowd a 
Topeka, at Leavenworth, Atchison, Salina, Wichita, Parsons, Inde 
pendence, and, in fact, every city, town, and village in the State 

A movement was on foot a short time ago to have an official “ press 
agent’ appointed for Topeka. Of course, like almost everything else 
that is “ progressive” in Topeka, it was being boosted by the Anti 
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saloon League. Just what his duties were to be was not madé ear, 
but probably he was to be clothed with authority to “ censor ill 
press reports. somebody should, or else the Topekans should zs 
off to some of the sob squad to open their eyes and read a 
Topeka is becoming the laughing stock of America. 
That the steady stream of home wrecking flows on unabated 4 in 
and year out is further proven by two very recent and doggedly typ 
il accounts of divorce, attempted suicide, beatings, and ser set 
forth in the Topeka State Journal of February , 1917 
Under the headline ‘“ Booze is blamed,’ the following 
‘Dangerously ill at Stormont Hospital, Mrs. Gladys A. Itlatton 
through her attorneys, filed a petition for divorce agail het l, 
| Eugene I’. Hatton. In her petition Mrs. Hatton charg i nd 
| with drunkenness and extreme cruelty at their mie M n 
} Street. 
| ‘At one time, Mrs. Hatton alleges, he took a butcher kn i 
sharpened it in her presence and conveyed to her through : ons 
belief that ! intended to u the kr 1 } Sh : y 
hat he ld and mortgaged ert ng 
vere married in Topeka Dect » 1906 ‘I Hi 
tored to her ma nna s o1 
The same I i oF S rd ’ 
na dive pe ior 1 th i g by Mrs vi . 
Toh Vi I ! l 
i ‘ h 1 , v cnt t I i 
- fe . i 
Ur ler onl py 
i . _ ‘ 
‘ ( y KK y g 
J I hild 
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ger. Three olowing ! 
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“At another time an effort to end it was equally desperate and was 
made by Mrs. Brown On November 14, following a beating, she 
drank carbolic acid, Prompt action on the part of a physician saved 
her then, 

* Mrs. Brown was hysterical when led into court this morning. 
Since Christmas there has been nothing in the house to eat excepting 
molasses and bread and salt pork. This, despite the fact that her 
husband is capable of being an excellent meal ticket. He is a paper 


hanger and plasterer of ability, who can make $20 to $25 weekly.” 
County officials vouch for Mrs, Brown’s capabilities. She often 
helped her husband with his paperhanging. ‘“ He wouldn’t work unless 
the boss would pay him the money instead of me,” said Mrs. Brown, 
‘and he always took the money for Jamaica ginger, which he mixed 


with whisky.” 
On Tuesday night, Mrs. Brown declares, he choked and beat her 
over the head Thursday night he started the same 


out to pursue 
tactics, but Mrs. Brown fled from the house and iueeee on a street car. 
Brown mounted the same car and stood reeling on the rear end. At 
Fifth Street she jumped off the car while Brown staggered from the 
rear portion of it, and the chase to the courthouse followed. 

And Jamaica ginger is sold by all the druggists in Topeka and else- 
where throughout the State of Kansas, Beer is thrown late the sewer 


and whisky dashed on the rocks, but Jamaica ginger is given a freo 
rein. No wonder the chief of police was ashamed to make the record 


of his department public. John Barleycorn has a ready ally when he 
sneaks into a home through the mail-order house dispensary and _ be- 
comes mixed with this vile poison. No wonder Mrs. Brown tried to 
commit suicide. If license is wicked and ungodly, what is the Kansas 
system? Isn't there enough reforming to do in Topeka, without need 
to travel a thousand miles to tell ‘the truth” about prohibition? 
What manner of State is it that will sit idly by with these stories 
piling up to the skies with every issue of the local papers, and permit 
iis legislature to proclaim to the world such nonsense as is contained 
in the notorious resolution put through for the Anti-Saloon League? 

Iiow many thousands of homes are being wrecked the same as the 
Brown. home, no one knows. 

Pride keeps thousands of homes loosely connected and it is only 
when the torture becomes unbearable that Kansas wives ery out for 
public help. It is all right to live in the embrace of hope and to dream 
of what will some day become the order of things when all the evil 
has passed away. That’s the tender imaginative mind of a child. But 
for men charged with public knowledge, not to say with an unlimited 
amount of private information, to shield such conditions as are con- 
stantly becoming world-wide gossip, drifting through the daily press 
from Topeka every day, to persist, because they hold public office and 
t behooves their private fortunes, political and otherwise, that only 
peace and harmony pervade the whole State, and crime, wickedness, 
penury, and woe were driven out by act of the legislature, is short of 
criminal—cither criminal ignorance or criminal untruthfulness, either 
of which should disqualify them from holding any position of trust 
within the State or Nation. 

In 1919, according to Table No. 55. United States Census, bulletin 
covering divorces, the Kansas rate of divorce was 286 for every 100,000 
of its married population. Twenty-nine States showed a much lower 
rate, Since then the Kansas rate has been climbing with steady 1in- 
crease vear after year. 

No claim is made that open saloons would reduce the rate; they may 
and they may not. Neither is a claim made that indiscriminate drink- 
sng would reduce it. Both these agencies have increased it. One, the 
absence of a legitimate, licensed, regulated place of sale where care 
and caution can be exercised both in the sale and consumption of the 
beverage if consumed at all, and the other and most powerful agency 
contributing toward the great increase is the indiscriminate consump- 
tion without let or hindrance. 

If some of the Kansas women could only speak through the press on 





the fruits o ee If some of these Jamaica-ginger-tortured 
wives could only lift their voice. But they are “ nobody.’’ The men 
“high” in office, who know what the people want and what they are 


to get better than the people themselves will ever know, must speak. 

Wyandotte County. where Kansas City, Kans., is located, famous 
for its extremely high population of juvenile delinquents, numbering 
522 during the past vear, and dependent and neglected children number- 
ing 405 during the same period; further famous because of the public 
whipping post for wife beaters established last summer, has a vast 
amount of litigation, about 35 to 40 per cent of which is divorce litiga- 
tion. An average of from 15 to 25 cases are filed each week for divorce 
nlone—and that is the city wherein Gov. Hodges said “ happiness in 
home and prosperity in business life increased a hundredfold when the 
saloons were closed.” 

It is a packinghouse industrial community and naturally more or 
less prosperous due to war prices, but the packing houses were there 
jong before the period of crusading began. The divorce rate wasn’t, 
though. It has grown up since—and so has the astounding popula- 
tion in the juvenile division, including delinquent and neglected 
children, 

And prohibition can not cure these conditions. Common horse sense 
can, but horse sense has taken wings. 

A KANSAS TAX INCREASRB. 
The dry slogan that prohibition will decrease taxes, because the money 


usually spent in criminal costs is diverted into the treasury to build 
streets, roads, and highways, sidewalks, parks, boulevards, ete., and 
after they are complete, then the levy is smaller as the general fund 


is not required to be as large as formerly, because of the decreased police 
force, etc., was discredited in Kansas during the year 1915 and was de 
stroyed in 1916-—and 1917 will cause it to be forgotten entirely. 

In his antisaloon league speech in Columbus, November 12, 1913. Gov. 
Hodges enlightened the country on the “ low taxes in Kansas.” Ie de 


clared that Kansas property is assessed ‘on not to exceed 70 per cent 
of the actual cash value,” which he knew was not true, as the law of 
1911 required an assessment on a valuation of 100 per cent. While 


boasting of low taxes in Columbus, the governor returned to compliment 
the legislature for their “ good work" in levying taxes on everything 
in sight, in their effort to raise sufficient money to operate the State 
government, including moving-picture reels and dogs Dogs are taxed 
* four ways” in Kansas, Corporations have been gouged with so many 
different kinds of “ taxes "’ and assessments, scores have left the State 
in recent years, although the records in the office of the secretary of 
State are so loosely kept it is impossible to secure any kind of a report 


only an estimate. Aside from the oil and gas concerns, most of which 
are “© foreign corporations,” organized under the laws of Arizona and 
New Jersey, no new corporations worth mentioning have been organ 
ized in Kansas since 1910, 
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Fully one-third of the large business establishments in Kansas City, 
Mo., have removed there within the past 15 years, from Kansas towns. 
Atchison lost the largest wholesale drug house in the West, soon after 
the dry laws went into effect in 1907. Leavenworth has furnished 
many large institutions to Kansas City, Mo., none of them engaged in 
‘wet’ goods, however, but hundreds of Kansas people have removed 
to the progressive licensed city on the western border of their sister 
State, to engage in the liquor business as well as in the dry goods busi- 
ness. Thousands of Kansas people live in Kansas City, Mo., and the 
Missouri progressive spirit has reached as far west as Salina and as 
far south as Wichita, to claim as its own some of the largest industries 
that are building a mammoth metropolis at the mouth of the Kaw, 
oor the mud hills in Missouri, while Kansas is losing in population 
yearly. 

When the Kansas City Stock Exchange building was recently erected, 
it being second in size in the world, the entire property was placed in 
Missouri to escape the Kansas tax gouging. Formerly it was placed on 
the State line dividing the two States. And if the large packing indus- 
tries could remove their property to the Missouri side of the State line, 
no time would be lost in doing so, 

In his Anti-Saloon League speech, delivered in Chicago, April 2, 1912, 
John Dawson declared that “our cities like Lyndon, Manhattan, and 
surlington’’ had a lower tax rate than Pittsburg (Kans.), because the 
former had for many years refused to receive revenue from saloons. 
According to the census of 1915 Lyndon is a “ metropolis’ of 763 men, 
women, and children; Manhataan boasts of 6,816, and Burlington, a 
“city,” of 2,251, while Pittsburg has nearly 20,000, with paved streets, 
electric lights, etc., in the rich mining district lying off toward the 
southeast corner of the State. Pittsburg has been building and chasing 
bootleggers, permitting open joints to run, and otherwise conducting 
itself in a “ progressive’? though not a “ Christian’’ manner. ‘“ Leav- 
enworth has no city buildings of any kind,’ declared Dawson, as proof 
that when a city accepts revenue from joints it is not progressive. 
Well, it has been 10 years since Leavenworth was supposed to have 
stopped, and nearly 7 years since Dawson delivered his supreme effort in 
Chicago, and Leavenworth has fewer residences, fewer business blocks, 
fewer hotels, and less need for city buildings than ever. Once a pros- 
perous, thriving city of nearly 30,000 people, Leavenworth has degen 
erated into a decadent village, with scarey any public enterprise, but 
plenty of scandal. City officials are continually being chased by attor- 
neys general, “ inquisitioned,”’’ and thrown out of office. 

In 1905 Leavenworth “ boasted” of 20,934 people, including the old 
soldiers, inmates of the penitentiary, guards, etc., and in 1915 showed 
a wonderful “ increase.’”’ That year, counting the inmates of the in- 
sane asylums there, the hospitals, the soldiers’ home, the penitentiary, 
etc., it returned a population of 22,090. An increase of 1,156 is a great 
“ victory ’’ for prohibition, especially when it requires 10 years to ac- 
complish it. During the same period Leavenworth County showed an 
increase from 38,880 to 40,625, between 1905 and 1915. but both the 
city and county showed a decrease between 1910 and 1915 of several 
thousand. 

Thirty-nine cities in Kansas over 1,000 in population showed marked 
decreases in population between 1905 and 1915. Thirty-four counties 
showed marked decreases in population during the same period, and 20 
counties showed an increase of less than 100. Only two counties 
doubled in population. They were Morton, which had a population of 
211 in 1905 and 1,729 in 1915; and Stevens, which had a population of 
749 in 1905 and 2,370 in 1915. Cherokee, Wyandotte, Sedgwick, Mont- 
gomery, Harper, and Harvey, all industrial centers, showed slight in- 
creases, 

Cost of Government and thousands of dollars piled up annually in 
costs for “law enforcement” did not decrease any, as the huge in- 
creases in taxes will bear witness. ; 

Declaring from the start to the finish of his speech on that occasion 
that taxes had been lowered and “ will continue to be lowered,” he 
rode roughshod over the law that had been passed in 1911 to raise the 





‘*assessed violation ” from 534 to 100 per cent of actual valuation. 
Gov. Stubbs punctuated his Chicago Anti-Saloon League speech 
delivered March 27, 1910, with promises to “introduce proof” that 


taxes had been greatly reduced under prohibition, but as far as he got 
was to produce a letter written him by William Allen White as far back 
as October 22, 1909, in which White claimed that the low tax rate in 
Kansas had built “the best school system in the world,” barring the 
systems of 29 other States, of course, which are better than the Kansas 
system, according to the State superintendent of public instruction 
and Dean Blackmar, of the Kansas University. 

Mr. White’s letter showed that the taxes for 1908 were “only” 
14.98 mills in Emporia. That was under the 354 assessment plan. 
Strange Mr. Stubbs didn’t dig up some “tax evidence” as late as 
January 15, 1911,. the date of many of his other documentary 
proofs’ attached to his “speech.” And strange he didn’t explain why 
it was necessary to raise the assessment plan to 100 per cent. 

In his Boston cloud-burst Gov. Capper avoided any reference to a 
tux decrease in Kansas. ‘“ The liquor interests do not fight fairly,” 
said the governor, ‘‘ and because they can not, they resort to falsehood 
and innuendo and subterfuge. What else is left to them? Obviousty 
there is one thing, and one aione, that the liquor interests can do, and 
that is to wade into the statistical magses of the census, trusting to 
the confusing power of twisted figures to make black appear white in 
the eyes of the average man,” but he did not refute with any reference 
to the “ statistical masses of the census or any State report of Kansas, 
that the “ liquor interests had ever misrepresented a single fact. 

Another of the governor's important reasons why prohibition 
success in Kansas, was divulged in the Boston speech. ‘ The 
Fe Railroad says that labor is more efficient in Kansas than in 
States traversed by this great system,” which, if true, means 
Mexican laborers rank higher than Kansas laborers, for that is 
class the Santa Fe uses almost exclusively in the State. 

While it is persistently proclaimed throughout the Union that all 
Kansas is unanimous in its verdict that prohibition has worked won- 


is a 
Santa 
other 
that 

the 


ders in Kansas; that ail political parties favor it; that the sehool 
teachers and bankers, merchants, and professional men praise and 
swear by it, it developed in the governor's speech in Boston that such 
is not exactly the case, for he says, “Of course there are men in 


Kansas—-a few of them (of course, * just a few’) 


in prohibition.” 


who do not believe 


When Goy. Capper cautioned the legislature on February 15, 1915, 
that unless a program of criminal parsimony was adopted the tax 
rate would have to be increased, though the “ assessed value" farce 
had been carried to a tragic point, he spoke only half the truth. The 


result of bootlegging, enormous criminal costs, revenue leaving the 
State by the millions and spent in other States, the enormous growth 
of the mail-order dry and wet goods business, the steady stream of 
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business men, laborers, ete., leaving the State, is shown by an article 
printed in the Topeka State Journal, December 6, 1915, under glaring 
head lines, announcing Must raise limit” of taxes. 

‘Fiftv per cent of the counties of Kansas will be forced to adopt 
sweeping economy measures or issue bonds to cover deficits in their 
general revenue funds unless the next legislature raises the limit of 
the general revenue tax levy, according to men in touch with the finan- 





cial condition of counties over the State,” declared the Journal. ‘“ The 
limit of the general revenue is 1.23, 
‘Shawnee County was forced to choose the former remedy several 


months ag 

“Fred Nip hairman of the Shawnee County board, stated this 
morning that he was unable to verify the reports that one-half of the 
counties would be forced to adopt the bond or economical ‘remedy,’ 
but did state that he had heard reports that half of the counties were 
in financial difficulties owing to the general revenue situation. 

‘It is expected that tt sunty commissioners of the State will get 
together and take the matter up at their next annual meeting, which 
will be held next year in Topeka. An attempt will be made to get a 
bill raising the levy through the next legislature, it is said in political 
circles, and it is likely that the majority of the worried commissioners 
will indorse it. 





A slight reason for this terrible condition may be gleaned by refer- 
ence to a dispatch from Topeka, under date of November 13, 1915, and 
published in the Kansas City Journal of November 14, 1915: 

“ BREWSTER HINTS AT OUSTER SUITS—-MAY ACT AGAINST WICHI AND 





LEAVENWORTH OFFICIALS SAYS LAW IS [OLATED DECLAI $ LIT- 
TLE ATTEMPT IS MADE 0 ENFORCE PROHIBITION, 





“ TOPEKA, Vovemb 3 
‘Two towns—Wichita and Leavenworth—are causing Attorney Gen 
al Brewster more sleepless nig] than ali the rest of the towns of 


el S 
the State combined Scarcely a day t what he recei 
delegation of officials from one or the other of these two towns 
i and ‘reads them the riot act’ i t I ; 
the prohibitory law. 
Patience has about ceased to be a virtue. Some ouster sui may 
be started most any day. 











































‘Some plaint was made by the county attorney at 
Wichita t 1ad been filled with the names of men who 
were not i : i V i the enforceme! of the prohibitor iw. 
Ife had tri abo ses and got a verdict « gu 1 on l 
Ile threat di nore than 30 other cases yet to be tried. 
The attorne: 1eral made an investigation and iys he found that 
the mayor had taken the city directory, instead of the tax i 
making up the jury lis me of the district judges tore whom the 

juol ist ver pendi ynsented usl i 
irors aside. rhis wa t ct 1 I pr 

vented an open ruptutr etween the t 
Che attorney genet ‘ 
to throw out the list of juror select 

‘When the Federa i i 
as 2 move on lo to t i 
ering with witness¢ Ch | ter 
wing pressed to the grand jury L 

the Government would have t r 
that a jury would he ite to V 
lidn’t want to get into a big fight 
In Leavenworth the flicials v 
the attorney general or his assis nd 
numerous n peratior ¥ 
horse’ (Why, tl d id 
ty a mo} hance ind 
ood: I iy he Livst 
ing to a itement pub r 
n fopeka Daily Capital of er 
wi nd I ion ~ l 
yea g J oU, he 3 
$ 138,119.10 fer educational pur} od ¢t 
tate spent nearly $1,000,000 on 1 $92 
169.63 to be exact penal institutions spent $618,247.47. 
it <« ta li t run the departments, g nor 
litor, treasurer, utilities commission, than it did to run the 
State penal institut the total bill the State depart nts 

irds, commissions cieties being 431.48,” 

(Note: The State nstitution have thei wn farms and 
1e penitentiary operates the larg il mine and bindin fa 
ory, as well as other indust which also true of tl ry 
nil industries make a large net return to the Sta ae 

i estimated that they made the cost of maint least 
ne-half what it would otherwise be. Tiguring on a basis tual 
‘pense, allowing ing for the income from the in these 

penal institutions cost the State at least $1,300,000 a this 
cost’”’ no record is made of the enormous ex] by 
the taxpayers in prosecutions, nor the amou spent by i i 
ties and cities, towns, and townships for the criminal upkeep. Chis 
amount es n for 1915 is greatly in excess of any previous year 








tate 
succeeding fisca 


and much below the amount spent during 
th ! t 
penal institutions al 


almost $800,000 for the St 


within the St 








Thus prohibi another “ victory” as a tax reducer, crime 
minimizer, and of happiness among the people, in their 
homes, in their bu nstit ions, and at the tax collector's office. 

In an effort to the cost of prosecutions that are piling sky 
high in the Topeka courts, Judge Whitcomb, of the Shawnee County 


District Court, began doubling the fines on joint keepers and boot- 





leggers, accordi to the Topeka Capital ober 9, 1915, 
but the system ere as it was advertised as did not stop 
the habit. 

Reduction of taxes is n¢ the only thing that is negle 

is either. When ail the ti of the attorney general 
partments, the board of health, etc.. must be spent 





people up to prs 
other and more 


things are bound to crack and split ope: 
lirections, as is evidenced by a map and an 
intensely interest of Kansas literature not used by 
the antisaloon leagu Kansas or elsewhere. , 

* Neglect Kansas babies,’ said the Kansas City Star, September 3, 
1915. ‘‘ Kansas is paying more attention to raising good hogs, wheat, 
and corn than it is to raising good babies,’ continues the elaboration. 
‘One in every nine children born in the State in 1913 died before the 
same date in 1914, 
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“As a part of its campaign to lower this s 
1ewly established division of child hygiene « 
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as issued a bulletin reciting conditions remed 

The bulletin is accompanied by a p showing the high and 
low spots in infant mortality. Wyand re thickly populated, 
and Stanton, with the least population among th unties appear 
ing in black, meaning more than 1 infant death to 6 births Cha 
Phillips, Trego, Gove, Sheridan, Decatur, Clar Ss ! and Greeley 
are counties in which the infant mortality rate is less than 1 in 15 

Among the recommendations accom] ying the ill n this is given: 
“Do not give the baby wince, beer, whisky, or dose it with patent 
cines.”’ What a strange commentary upon the dryr f iry 
Kansas when the State board of health has to b t the nd 
fathers n to kill ft babies with ‘“ booze in a Sta I 
legally “‘dry as a bone” for 35 years 

In speaking of the patent-medicine curse tha is Swept Kar 
ince the advent of the *“ bone-dry law enforcement program” 106, 
the State board of health declared in Bulletin No. 5, is M 1915 
that ‘it has been stated by those engaged in the drug trad hat tl 
sale of patent medicines is on the wane Doubtless that rue of tl ve 
age highly advertised and worthless fake r : EH r, the i 
grown up in the last decade a lar th 1 hou 0 
remedies. These are usually distributed sti I 
the itinerant vendor or medicine wagon g from house ft ! 
delivering these remedies at the door. doubtl st « u 
consist of simple remedies, yet the indi lf-d ig « hese 
remedi isa stom to be depr ted 

Just how many of these fa! ising t ‘ 
tions in rui it iti ir l | [ il ‘ 
in insanity, I vitr : m t ) 
time, ut y Dp ] 1 be 
their | ewiek ¢ tv (W 
county seat) S J f 10 
babies born d g 1914 Morton, Star 
Finney, Wichita, I et 1 tern 
vere t] ) o Shaw ( 5 
rate was 1 i: h was the rate ) i her 1 ; 
all but one of which was an inland county, and the only rder « ty 
having this rate being Wallace, a short-grass county on the C ‘ 
line. Top ka’s rate icreased for the year 1916 to the 1 ¢ 6 
saad 

Tha is left unturned to keep ta 
the point of 1 ting to desperate easure f ! 

J. C. Ruppenthal, « tusse Kan 1 be th 
nnt 57 sion , iference < i , iR 
roceedings, p nd his re va 
g ! ‘3 boast le ‘ } ] 
ping icant 1 unu l number Nan 

After ¢ ining the harm d tl gen 

dangerceus temptation thrown in the pa 
al, t him <« f s 1 l 
l I ti i i 
Judge Ruppenthal iid 
New I openty Lv it parial 
i rdir 1 I ! 
nd sheriffs to drive them on, with tota g 
l » $ 1 quit nr l of } 1 
y 
} 
; 
} 
; 
I 1K n 
at 
r St i 
goods, t 
State where the libraries have ¢ bee iblis! 1 ' 
are denied because the people are n i 
their part. 

According to the governor’s publication, tl! Toy ) ( 
of November 14, 1915, “ Miss Laura A. Neiswan 
Kansas State Board of Health, is conducting an é p 
State of Kansas to learn the cause of the increasing nt 

“In speaking of her work Mis Neiswanget ys ‘ 
slum district in her cities [she hadn’t taken a good t W 
Topeka, Kansas City, Parsons, and urg yet ’ 
mortalities among infants is ney s on the 
able in all sections of the State, i he S l 
of health to conduct an investigation and lea: 

“*Tt is customary for every physician t rt t . ! 
every birth which he attends. This is not dor ! t 
should be.’ ”’ 

Perhaps if Miss Neiswanger would read the 1 I 
lished in Lawrence, Atchison, Topeka, and other nt f mora 
she would better understand why they do not 

In speaking of the glories of prohibition lods his ( 
bus, Ohio, Anti-Saloon League speech r r n 











ee 





tribut to abo 35.000 healthy, new-born Kansans every 12 months,” 
in thn i of wl ‘ ne infant mortality rate that takes even the 
Lt { ! rankest al in the State, 

onietit perhaps, the Kansas “ statistics *’ will cease to be written 
i \\ i) the testimony " given by her State officials 
" heart and not from the mail box with a special 
tuimp on th dated at Westerville; but it hardly seems prob- 

that such a un: susly hoped-for day will dawn soon, 

I} uditor of sta commended to the present legislature that the 
ppropriation for the coming biennium to be used for child hygiene and 
isease prevention alone among children be doubled over that allowed 

during the past nhivm, stating that “even this will no doubt prove 
insufficient.’ 
KANSAS OUT OF DEBT.” 
After saving, cutting the corners, pinching, counting pennies, and 


raking nickels and dimes up into a heap, at the expense of everything 


in the State in the nature of public improvements, good roads, ete., 
Kapnsa t last achieved the acme of perfection in the eyes of the Anti 
Saloon League on January 1, 1916, and the flag of prohibition freedom 
was unfurled from the dome of the State capitol. 

Needle to say, the governor made the only ‘real speech” of the 
occasion, It was ‘real’ that it was afterwards printed on the 
press of his publication plant and sold by the Anti-Saloon League as 
one Of their “most recent documents” to prove that anyone who fa- 
vored license should be taken out into the back yard and drawn and 


quartered, 
Of course the governor did not sidestep the chance to hand all the 








‘dit for the master accomplishment to prohibition, more especially, 
by the way, to the brand brought about by his administration than 
uny other, Mr. Stubl Mr. tlodges, and Judge Dawson were con- 
spicuous on this occasion by their absence. 

Prior to the ceremonie word was sent out in flaming colors that 
Kansas was the only State in the Union to be without a State debt, 
nf fact quoted thousands of times in Anti-Saloon League literature, 
citing Goy. Capper as proof of the truth of the statement.” 

Llowever, so many denials of the truth of the statement were fired 
into the governor before the ceremonies, he changed his tune when 
delivering his speech and classed Kansas among five other States 
having no debt, but refused to name them. As they all happen to 
be license States that would net make very good reading matter in the 
churches, so he preferred to overlook that little detail. 

In speaking of the proposed celebration, the Kansas City Star of 
December 31, 1915, idl 

The Kansas State officials have planned a pleasant little jolifica 
tion for to-morrow morning on the occasion of the burning of the last 
bond cutstanding against the State. 

“Yet every Kansan who knows anything about his own State knows 
that its public institutions are suffering from lack of funds. Its Cheap 
John legislature last winter refused to make sufficient appropriations 
for the proper maintenance of its schools, charitable institutions, or 
prison 

“The condition of the Kansas prison at Lansing is a disgrace to the 
State, but the governor last winter vetoed an appropriation for sani 
tars ells tor the prisoners because the State was so poor. 

“The Kansas hools are dropping to second and third rate places 
imong the schools of the country. Its public reads are mudholes. 
Kansas is first in nothing.’ 


of 


Condemnation th 
the Kansas City Star, 


silly performance was by no means confined to 
’ Journal, or Post. Daily and weekly papers 
throughout the State hammered the governor and ridiculed his false 
claims, but they were not quoted by any of the Anti-Saloon League con 
temporaries throughout the Nation, and in the State-wide campaign for 
prohi in Missor during the fall of 1916, the Kansas City Star 
was not big enough reiterate its charge, but preferred to publish 
nly what the zg ml other Anti-Saloon League specialists dumped 


ition 


iri 


to 





overnol 





























into its columns It was talking plain sense on December 31, 1915 
and printing twaddle for a price when boosting prohibition. 

A roar about the State having no debt rent the air as soon as the 
veekly newspapers were turned off the press the week following. Cities, 
towns nd counties that are wallowing in a mire of debt and commer- 
ial despondene po l rth their venom, but they were not given a 
hearing before the unt * press board of the Anti-Saloon League, 
then or now 

The $159,000 bonds irned, however, were not the only “ State debt ”’ 
In existence, aceording to the hool in the offi of the State depart 
ments at Topeka ihey were, in fact, the balance due on a $3,000,000 

ided debt created to build the State house. 

The total bonded ce of citi townships, boards of education, and 

hool district dist t drainage and spe d funds, amounted on 
bul OO. 1916 rand total of S56,4 3, all of which is a 

tate debt, because e credit of the State is behind every dollar's 
rth of bonds voted therein, for any purpose This sum does not in 

( we ce \ us ) ties, which aggregates an enormous 

but ow svete! ed in the State offices at Topeka, 

! ve «le i flicient degree of accuracy to be vouched 

7 (1 terrib ondition of Kansas schools, the governor was 

i ! res of tim by citi s and educational societies during 

mid ion of the legislatul and every day since has witnessed 

| ter ing called to it again, to pursue the policy of issuing 
St { the schools and colleges, more particularly the 
S vy. but to these entreaties the governor turns a deaf ear 

i li the State capitol is a disgrace is well known 
{ ~ Sp ny of its condition, the State board of 
] t | tb ihe governor, according to the Topeka State 
Tor J ] 6. in which it said: “ This place, right in the 
l th } i, and above which our State depai ‘, 

uding 1 St i of health, are located, would not be t “dd 

f ted on { ets and alleys of a second or third class 

t I! }) ling oceupied 1 the State board of 
found ih conditio and a thorough over 

n led ! t done the State has no money It 

n ia delegation t | iti-Saloon I ‘y national convention or 

| 1 ex-4 Hodges’s speech printed on the State plant 

i l by the K s State Temperance Union or the league, but 

ii to 1nd on the State capitol building 
\ hat some of the passageways have been cleaned 
( ! vi ind mbustible material, but it has not been removed ; 
' i to nnother place,’ continues the Journal. “ Under the quan 
{ State board of health are found leaky pipes, the dampness 
from which penet through the decayed floor to the rooms above. 
Amon une of the things found by an investigating committee are: A 
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barrel of rotien apples: 


combustible material stored in the basement; 
openings in basement walis, some of which bave gas and water pipes 
passing through. ‘These would act as drafts in cuse of tire. Drop elee- 
tric lights wound around the iron piges as a means of shortening the 
cord; should the insulation become worn off, these pipes would become 
charged. The film room is moldy and filled with bad sir; ventilation 
funs are recommended, But none of the recommendations can be 
complied with. The State can not afford to vote bonds. 

Iu the State auditor's report for 1915, it is stated (p. 19) that ‘ the 
appropriation for the upkeep of the State capitol is not enough to do 
very much repairing,”’ and in the first biennial report of the board of 
administration they declare (p. 5): * We have at all times been ham- 
pered by lack of funds.” 

In his report (twentieth biennial) for the period ending June 30, 
1916, the State auditor deelared that $73,500 should be «appropriated 
at once or bonds issued to raise the money for repairs that can not be 
longer delayed on the State capitol building. We stated on page 50 that 
while the State architect had recommended $10.000 additional to be 
used in repairing the east wing of the building by waterprooling the 


walls to prevent crumbling and deterioration of the same 
water, he (the auditor) considered the other appropriations of even 
more importance, The legislature of 1915 (under the Hodges régime) 
reduced the salary of the engineer of the capitol to $1,000 per year 
from $1,200, in the interest of economy, he said, and this salary should 
be increased to at least $1,200 again, if not higher, no competent 
help can be hired at that ridiculously low figure. 

The State capitol building is not the only Kansas, institution 
that has suffered and is still suffering through the program of economy 
instituted, is amply shown by the last two reports of the board of 
administration, which has charge of the university, the State agri 
cultural college, the State normal school, school for the deaf, school for 
the blind, etc. 


from freeziag 


as 


“The people of Kansas are invited to erect memorials at the Siate 
university.” declared the board in its first biennial report, published 
in 1914, ‘as we need the buildings and have no funds to build.” On 
page 6 of th® same report, alter decrying the need for funds and 
speculating on ways and means to raise it, they declare: “ The uni 
versity has 1,268 acres of land very near Lawrence, for sale—-no 
buyers.” It is further suggested that portions of the State land on 


hand, for-which there are no buyers, be planted to alfalfa, if the State 
can arrange to secure the seed, etc., on credit, and use the proceeds 
in mecting some of the crying needs of the university. 






































On page 7 of the same report, the board, in speaking of some of 
the greatest drawbacks of the wuntversity, declared that accommoda- 
tions around the State university were se scarce and prices charged 
students so high they were almost prohibitory. It bewailed the fact 
that the State did not have enough money with which to build dormi- 

| tories. 

| And on pages 27 and 28 the board declared: “The university is in 
worse shape In the matter of classrooms and oflice room than institu- 
tions of its character anywhere in the country.” 

In reciting some of the “ crying needs" of the institution, the board 

| Said : 

“In our university 19 professors with their students are compelled 
to meet in a room 8S by 12; university medical work has to be done 
in a dark basement, one small building, and the attic of another: our 

| music and fine arts department is located in an old dilapidated build- 
ing that is cracked and the plastering and the walls are buckling out, 
| which makes it very dangerous. 

“The Federal Government is criticising us because of our lack of 

| facilities and funds to carry on our chemistry work. We have no 
permanent room or facilities for 1,200 students who are taking a 
course under difficulties in household arts. Our domestic science de- 
partment, who instruct more than 1,000 women in the university, is 
located in a dark, gloomy basement, immediately opposite the men’s 
toilet, which is unsanitary, to say the least.” 

| See Virst Biennial Report, Board of Administration, page 27, et seq 
| The governor sinply murdered the requests for appropriations for all 
| of the institutions under this board-——in the interest of economy, which 
caused universal complaint throughout the Stas 

In its Second Biennial Report, for the period ending June 30, 1916 

} the board stated, on page 10: 

} ‘Tt is to be regretted that we have no es to standardize 
| living conditions and to reduce the cost of r : ‘ Kansas 

| sends larger numbers of young people to college in proportion to her 
population than any other State, bor me of them circumstances 
l make it hard to live while ‘ learning how to live. To help them by 
i furnishing good, nourishing food, to enable them to make the best ot 
the advantages provided for them, +s, the eard of administration be 
lieves, a duty. a 

| “— s * * Th oung women who con {fy INnansas homes to its 
| institutions of higher learning, hay a right to th most thoughtful 
care as to health, conduct, and education. . Modern methods of teach 
ing make it possible for girls to finish high school very young. Modern 
ocial carelessness leads many mothers to overdress their daughters in 
i stead of clothing them with the dignity nd simpli which forever 
| characterize the well-bred girl or woman. 

“The mild discipline of many of the homes of to-day which pet 
mits the spending of too much money and too great freedom o1 0 

| panionship in the immature years of the high school, nds large bodies 
ef both boys and girls inte the wider lite of the college without the 
| judgment necessary to meet it 

{° “All of these things make the work of the lvisers of women ,} 
plex and difficult. Especially is this true f the ta which they have 
i with members of the teaching force, of ttinge the tudent to realize 
what he or she is at college for 

| The next legislature shonld provide funds for ! iviser of men 
The man who fills this place should have a wide and } tical know! 
| edge of the world at large, and should be able to help ¢ young men 
| to lay out a prog im fo : ; 

| ‘It is un ife to alk un ret { " net 1 th ix o 
of men who are deeply din a specialty an ] no broad 
| knowledge of the worid nands and opport 

‘Neither i it becoming to edueatior t | s of « 

ficieney to allow its students to spend four thin wal wit 

} out a prog 1. If the schools are to be t t c ments of ef 
ficiency th hould themse! e efficient 

| KER DENTS IN KAN 

| “On an average, every student who atten: school away from home 
pends at least S500 a year Kansas has felt it to be her duty to 
| edueate her sons and daughters, but she has not been blind to the 
| fact that this result can be accomplished at a great saving by keeping 
1 within her borders the mon that otherwise would be spent at large 
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educational centers like Chicago and Columbia, It is a safe estimate 
to say that by reason of the crowded condition of the Kansas schools 
and tie lack of adequate facilities to handle the students in the vari 


ous subjects, that 2,000 students take their college work outside of the 
State, and this means a monetary loss to the State of Kansas and its 
people of at least $1,000,000 per year, to say nothing of the great loss 


that comes from encouraging these educated 
people to find their homes in other States. 

“This condition of affairs is bound to continue until we can furnish 
our students with adequate laboratory and library facilities and give 
them the share of the time of the instructor that other States are will- 
ing to give. 

“A small portion of this amount which is taken out of the State in 
the form of tuition and expenses paid in other States would make it 
possible for Kansas to meet the demands made upon her by the young 
men and women who are seeking an education. It would make it 


men among our young 


pos- 


sible to reduce the classes to a reasonable limit; to establish offices 
in which students might consult and advise with their instructors and 
be helped over the hard places in their courses of study. It would de 
crease the mortality among students, which is so expensive to the 


State; * * *, The high cost of living and the big loss of idleness 
in our children are problems that the schools should be reaching far 
more effectually than they now are.” (Supra, pp. 12, 138.) 

Complaint was registered on pages 16 and 17 that there is not suf- 
ficient money on hand for printing and publishing information brought 
to light by the research of the faculty, owing to the fact that the 
State printing plant does not receive enough money to buy the mate- 


rials with which to print it; that general conditions require much 
ore money than the State seems able to give, and that the musical 
department of the schools under the board’s control must necessarily 


be neglected to a 
stituted, 

The board, of which ex-Gov. Hoch is a member, could not pass up a 
chance to put in a plug for prohibition as it wandered through the 
labyrinth of crying needs, ete., and a discussion of the Houschold Arts 
seemed the most fertile ground onto which they could dump their usual 
* appreciation,” here it 

* Tiaving in addition to her material wealth the fine moral assets of 
prohibition and an enfranchised womanhood, it becomes the peculiar 
responsibility of the State to make a Commonwealth which shall be 


great degree because of the policy of economy in- 


So is: 


an example to the world. This means a State of beautiful, happy 
homes first in which families may be so rooted to their foundations 
that each ons becomes a permanent temple of life. Next must come 
villages, towns, and cities which are well-paved garden cities, with 





lasting, beautiful public buildings as well as homes. It means the best 
roads in the world, serving as trails of service back and forth between 
these homes and groups of homes 

‘Instead of this we find too often the robbing of soils, the desertion 
of farms, and the growing of tenancy-—almost the greatest State ques- 
tion (Aside from making prohibition “ prohibit’’ and shower onto 
the State all the blessings that are advertised to go with it; yes, that 
is perhaps the greatest State question.) 

Continuing, the board says: “We often find the courthouse—the 
one public building which is the common possession of cach county, and 
which should be an architectural honor—nearly always violating every 
rule of beauty and with one common attribute, a hideous tower, calling 
attention to its ugliness,”’ 

tut speaking of courthouses, it perhaps would interest the reader to 
know that the Shawnee County courthouse was recently sold for taxes, 
or that the Leoti courthouse is being overrun with rats and is falling 
Smith Center is without enough 


completely down, and that the one at 
plastering on the walis to throw through what few remaining windows 





there are in it and break one of them. The Kansas farmers would 
rather buy Fords and mail-order booze than build courthouses. Over 
12 proposals to build new courthouses have been voted down there 
within the past year, including several similar proposals for high 
schools, Millions for gasoline, prohibition, and mail-order wet. and 
dry goods, but not one cent for an “ architectural honor !” 

‘Rural schools, with few exceptions, are pathetically forlorn, inade 
quate, and inartistic,” the board continues. ‘“‘ Instead of inside con 


‘es, or a screcned yard for outside comfort stations, 
¢ so exposed as to be a very disgrace 


these build 
to the school patrons of any 


o be 





administration has investigated 
We believe that the State 


The board of 


tion quite thoroughly. 


the dormitory ques- 
should adopt a poli 


of furnishing dormitories to a part of the girls and boys who atter 
these institutions. Student members have outgrown all possibility of 
proper care by the immediately surrounding communities. It is espe 






























cially difficult for the girls to find suitable rooming places, and the prices 
are very high. Student environment would be much improved if we 
might have central dormitories for a part of the girls, and, if possible, 
a part of the boys Chese dormitories would assist materially in 
proving the condition of the other rooming houses in the cities wl 
they are located, and furnish a standard for them It would assi 
solving the perplexing social and health problems with which we 

to deal. 

“ Kach school has the same problem, and each one of the een h 
dred mothers who each year send their girls for the first time from 
their protected homes into strange cities are praying that dormitoris 
may be erected at once and put in charge of refined, motherly women, 

* As we said in our last report, the university is in worse shape in 
the matter of classrooms and cffice rooms than any other institution of 
its character in the country. It is absolutely impossible to meet the 
class demands, and in addition to that we have no office-room faciliti 
for members of the faculty. If the faculty is to do good work and is 
to help these students who most ne ‘d help by consultation and advice, 
it must have consultation rooms, and we regard that as one of the most 
important features of t] student’s life Many a student bas had h 
ear blighted and failed of an lucation that would hay made him 
much more useful to society becau he did not have the advantag f 
the advice and consultation with his teacher in helping him over some 
rough places in his course of study.” (Supra, pp. 34, 35, 36.) 

* At the university we have a department of English, where 19 pre 
fessovs hold consultations with their students in two small offices, h 
of thean about 8 by 14. In the department of German we have 12 or 
a4 instructors who have to consult with their students in about th 
same quarter Many of the departments are in the same conditior 
We have two years of medical work there that is located in three build 
ings Other departments are partly in the basement of one build 
ing, partly in another building, and partly in an attie of the third. 
Our domestic science department, which has been mentioned before, con 
tinues to instruct more than 1,000 women in the university, and is lo 


cated in the dark, gloomy basement of Fraser Hall, immediately 


oppo 





| 
} 





site the men's toilet, and in ri 














is with floors that are beyond descrip 
tion. We are using the basement and the rooms the tower , 
stories up, in Fraser Hall. 

“Over 50 years ago there was hasi thrown up a building on a 
foundation started by a denominational colleg lhis building was 
used by the university unti! the completion of its tirst building It was 
then used for a great number of purposes, among them as an imbecile 
asylum, Several years ago the crowded condition of the university 
forced the school of fine arts into this old dilapidated bu ig, anid 
it is still used for that purpose, The building is old; it has y rack 
through the walls: the pilasters are buckling and threaten to let th 
whole building fall. It can no longer be safely used, and this depart 
ment must have quarters at once.” (Supra, pp. 35, 36.) 

The board made sweeping demands that economy) thrown to th 
four winds and all the State educational institutions cared for, even 
though it require a bond issue of several hundred thousand dollars to 
meet the crying needs of the State's most fundamental groundwork on 


which to construct a lasting manhood and womanhood. 


According to a Lawrence dispatch, dated October 4, 1916, and pub 
lished in the Topeka State Journal, October 4, 1916, Chancello 
Strong, of the Kansas University, “‘many of the university building 


are practically unfit for further use, because of their age and crumbling 


condition, and must either be repaired or replaced by new ones. The 
chancellor further emphasized the need of a campaign by both faculty 
and students urging the next legislature to appropriate money for new 
buildings. * * * North College, Snow Hall, and the medical build 
ing are the main buildings that need attention. North College has 
been declared unfit for use after next year by three men, John M. 
Shea, superintendent of buildings and grounds of the university Prof. 
Goodwin Goldsmith, of the department of architecture; and the State 


architect.’ 
The visiting committee of former 
addressed a communication to the 


students of the State University 


alumni association of the uni 
































versity, which was published in the Topeka State Journal February 
1917, and contains many interesting disclosures. This committee in 
cluded the names of some the most prominent people of the State. 

* Last year the man who paid taxes of $1,000 worth of pi rty 
paid $1.30, and no more, toward the liquidation of all State expenses; 
$1.50 a year for peace, order, security, the protection of life and 
property, the promotion of health and morality, the preservation of 
liberty, the development of industry, suppression of crime, and the 
higher education of the young. Of this $1.30 less than the sum of 
65 cents was spent on the State schools as a whole, and less than 
25 cents on the State University.” 

The report does not show just how much was spent “ for the suppres 
sion of crime,” exactly, but since prohibition i id tised t 1 
crease crime year by year until it “is no more,’ there seems t ) 
something wrong with the Kansas system again Sure th imoeun 
spent for the suppression of crime should not be over 2 or 3 cents 
But the record shows it is over half the co ied amount allowed 
for all educational purposes, 

“The old North College * * * has been a scandal for a quarter 
of a century. It has been three times condemned. It is unsafe and 
unsanitary. It is overcrowded. It is devoted to the department 
fine arts, which had an enrollment in 1916 of 286 students It is as 
great a disgrace to the State of Kansas as t worst East Side 
tenements are to the city of New York.’ 

And after péying its respects to the other tumble-dow buildings 
the committee turned its attention to the needs of the young y n 

“If the voung women of Kansas are fo be given equal nities 
with the young men, and if they are to be induced to avail themsely 
of those opportunities to a desirable extent, dormitories must be 
tablished. Very many parents are sending their daughters out of ft 
State for their college work, largely on account of tl nsuflicic 
and inadequate housing conditions at Lawren: and tt in 
sirable supervision, 

“There should be erected on the campus dormitories capabl 
accommodating at least the freshmen girls. Too n ean t 

iid about the importance of the first "a n 1, espe y 
during the first year the girl student who i pon 1 LS 
years of age, should have pleasant and “unfortabl ir ndings and 
a degree of wise supervision and di tion, whik uld 
under the dormitory system.,’’ Apparent the ‘“‘home inf 
the dry Kansas homes does not sink in very deep, after all W th 
pens, we must necessarily inquire, to the poor, unfot nate girls w 
by the hundreds lose their fatl mother perha ‘ 
reaching 18, in the Kansas towns which Warden Codding says 
rotten? If a girl, educated and fitted for college life, has to hav \ 
policewoman watch her, what about the common herd who 
to plod along and work for a few dollars a week in lit 
or for three or four a week in the 5 and 10 cent stores of f 
towns? No wonder the women : mp. ie | 
is not giving the women the protection they s i 

It should be borne in n i Ss we pas n that 
been imported from Washington, D. C., ¢ whet 
legislature how to protect 18-year-old I ( ) 
proteet them fron si ine of t >and 10 t 1 
evils that n 1 f he vil » rece 
wage. The antisaloon | ucrs m think of the ft s and tr 
if the “ poor downtrodden women and litt ii 
them as “ horrible exampl rad 1 1 
way into their cof d in i . 

ons and high-power n ca 

Und the abovi d I 5 J M 
1916, carried an ext tor t 
Pittsburg ] » ¢ n ( ( ] 

Che sub matter of his sp ! d I 
} n, x through whic ] ! 

\ t of character t I 

vr bave th V or print i I 

campaign lit itu It wa ul 1 n 

as has been it d, bea nd t t " 

long drawn-o seri ‘ I I \ \ 4 
administration in 1906 and rried l 

since. As John Dawson put i : (nt f 

cago, a conte “waged with Lul md 1 i iu 
“triumph of the law.” 

The subject matter of the go 
lature on February 25, 19105, kt mei 
when it became publi im it he autioned 
legislatul a rd i 
charitable Lt l 7 
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fact that t ntitlod te the relief asked, loss of population and “And Iowa, as Kansas, is primarily an agricultural State, but at 
of 1 j yvorth $5,000,000 during the year preceding would | the same time she manufactures hundreds of articles which her own 
ne prop on sufficient to meet the end. This message | people use, and sells many of them to Kansas and the other States. I 
we tre d ip a very matter-of-fact way by the newspapers of the | cite Iowa because she is a typical Western State, with no greater 
Alaa t ic Inu fect. it was hardly mentioned ‘by any of them. The Kansas | natural advantages for manufacturing than we have—not as many as 
City St and oth publications subsidized by the Antisaloon League | you have here in Pittsburg. 
did net much mention it. No magazine published in America, 
cludis the Christian Science Monitor, paid any attention to it, “POINTS TO INDIANA, 
ugh it ¥ y out doubt one of the most startling admissions ever : : : es 
' ier tine aoe m~ r of ~* State. a “Take Indiana as another typical agricultural State. With an area 
Speaking of the governor handling of the State affairs, however, it of 36,000 square miles, as compared with our State of 83,000. Indiana 
declared in the Topeka State Journal on October 5, 1916: has a population of 2,700,000, while we have only one and three-fourths 
He j ntinually complaining. He bas failed to deliver the goods million, (The correct figures are 1,672,545.) 
as governo tle talks about economy and efficiency, when his She has 75 inhabitants to the square mile, while we have only 
administration cost more than any other administration we ever | 22, (The correct figures is 20.7 people to a square mile in Kansas.) 
had Yet with all his expenditures nothing has been done to relieve the | But she has 51 cities of more than 5,000 population to our 24; and 
plans at the State orphans’ home or to provide ampie quarters in | 7,969 factories to our 3,435. Her industries give employment to 218,- 
ord hat tl nsar hall not be compelled to sleep on the floor. 263 persons, while we have only 54,649 engaged in the industries. 
*He tall business administration, and at the same time The value of the products of her industries is $579,075,000, while 
added 27 w job the pay roll,’ Kansas manufactured products amounting to $325,000,000. Indiana 
‘He handed the farmers a package by raising the valuations ot annually adds to her permanent wealth by manufacturing $244,700,000, 
their farm land in order to raise more taxes, yet he permitted the rail- | and Kansas only $66,220,000. 
roads and corporations to go at the same old rate. He approved the ‘We do not know, we can not foresee, what will happen to America 
paying of $30,000 a year for the new job holders that he wanted in, | jn a business way when the great tragedy that now envelopes Europe 
nd seems to be proud of it. Me has paroled a number of men from | js ended. We do not know what place America will take in the com- 
he penitentiary whose crimes were a menace to the safety of OUr | merce of the world. If we hold our own in Europe and in South 
omen and children ‘ America, in the Orient, there will be an abundant outlet for the prod- 
It was only natural that the governor raise the taxes on the farmers. ucts of this section of the country. 
pO SOF persons Wor a eave San State ae body if soe Pai ae “If we slip back, should the war-stricken nations turn with fresh 
and the farmers can’t get away. They have to any - hes i vigor to the arts of peace and flood the markets of the world with their 
oe os aa Pea e = on hte = a aaa by on ith is fie goods, there is all the more reason for Kansas to study its home 
va lation ; was “hh vn wonder uu. : it 4 otter ul Sn ae since | market and develop it to the limit; all the more reason why Kansas 
a 8 for the raliroads, the icss sal the better. sowever, Since | should utilize within its own borders as much of its raw material as 
pl ition ha ecome th burning issue in Kansas, the railroads | na} » ¢ “/ Ce re fro Kansas aterials rj Kansas 
; ad thi yretty much their own way The Santa Fe shows possible and produce at home rom Kansas materials, with Kansas 
mad pe ye ‘ thitia a} nore efficient | [uel and Kansas labor and Kansas capital and Kansas enterprise, the 
eee ay Sar chat preicen - aaa ao ieee greater part of what Kansas consumes.” 
track laborer nd workmen than are to be found in any State through | . ete : . 
which the line runs, which hely ome in boosting things along for the Gov. Capper failed to take into account, when comparing Kansas 
learu F 7 with Iowa and Indiana that those States have been busy for the past 
Getting down to bra tacks, Goy. Capper, in his speech before the | decade, building up their industrial life. During the past year or so 
el at Pittsburg, made statements which, were they | 70wa voted again prohibition, against an overwhelming public senti- 
thie ! rand of publicity that the “success” of prohibition | ment, as was shown by the result of the State election in the fall of 
would in much more good to the State, and much more | 1916, when the prolicense forces beat the bootleg whisky ticket off the 
l tothe Na t lar In his heart to heart, man to man, review of | face of the earth. Lowa is now undergoing the sam ordeals on a 
t! ua lit 3 in the State there, he stated that Kansas ust | limited scale Kansas has been suffering since 1906, but wil! soon 
ip up industrial] [he State needs more industries, a la y | throw them off her back. ie 
a ee people.” the governor declared. He cited Indiana, led to believe by the antisaloon people, and aided and 
y conditior in Iowa and other States, which he said sh hat | abetted by ‘ glowing tales of success furnished by Mr. Capper him- 
Kas vas far behind } self, that prohibition had worked wonders in Kansas and was far 
rl things the world needs can be most easily provided by as | superior to Indiana in every way, commercially, socially, financially, 
industi nd ns of d ir nt to manufacturers in other States | and morally, was forced into the mail-order, bootleg whisky column 
onld \ ht at hom The money paid to laborers in other | by a legislature that was afraid to permit the people to decide the 
ate iould be a Kansas pay roll question at the polls. So Indiana, unless redeemed from the bligh ing 
M 1 of the wealth which we produce annually is sent out of the | hand of the fake panacea, will soon be in the class Kansas belongs in, 
tate in hange for commodities which we can produce and ought | according to Gov. Capper’s own admissions. No State, city, town, or 
» produce at home the yvernor said. ‘‘ We have been backward in | county can become commercially sound or morally strong when tax 
T ! 1 iy and as a consequen we are not | increases become such a burden under a law enforcement crusade last- 
iking the ains in population that we ought to make, and we fall | ing 10 years that the governor, himself a _ prohil ist and active 
t hort in taki dvantas of our opportunities for material ad- | worker in the ranks of the antisaloon league, must at last a j he 
vVanceme! State is not progressing in any material manner whatever. Cap- 
Kansas products and material should be Kansas manufactured,” | per could have gone further, and no doubt had he spoken his own 
th vern irged. Che opportunities are here, but because of a | mind entirely, or completely, he would have continued his speech by 
lack of development Kansas has taken a big slump in the rank of indus giving some of the reasons why people are leaving the State to es- 
trial States of the Union. cape the burden of high taxes rnd the crushing despotism of intol- 
Mhe big per capita wealth and the fat bank accounts are sent to | erance. He could have also told why the charitable and penal insti 
other States to pay for materials manufactured other State tutions are filled to overflowing; why insane asylums refuse longer 
Chae j io rea the world why we shouldn’t be making in | to take patients, because they can find no places for them to sleep on 
Kansas not only a part of the $10,000,000 werth of boots and | the floor; why the epileptic institution is sending delegations of busi- 
he ve buy very but also a part of the billion dollar vorth | ness men from all over the State to the legislature, as petitioners, de 
that the Nation produces,” Gov. Capper said manding that the appropriation be large enough to meet in a measure 
ntinuing, the governor said in part: ,. { the increasirg requirements of that institution, and why the board of 
Neith i there any reason why we shouldn't manufacture in| administration and the visiting committee of the State and ¢ the 
Kansas all of the nearly $2,000,000 worth of harness and saddlery | Kansas Alumni Association, respectively, make public in no uncertain 
which the people of the State purchase every year. We couldn’t only | terms, the terribly rotten conditions existing there. 
make that but we could supply the rest of the Nation with $60,000,000 | It would hardly seem possible that within a few months after the 
orth that it us : . . : .. . | delivery of the Pittsburg speech, the selfsame governor would deny 
The output of the wagon and carriage factories of the United | the matters and things stated therein, but that is what the governor 
stales is $40,000,000; Kansas purchases $1,400,000 worth lespite the | qjiq when confronted with his own statements during the campa 
jutomobile—and manufacture practically noné Fa | in various States in the fall of 1916, when the Antisaloon League was 
We buy eleven and a half million dollars’ worth of furniture and | endeavoring to get a death grip on the State politics of the variou 
efrigerators; the Nation buys half a billion dollars worth—little of | States in which “ wet” and “dry ”’ campaigns were waged in hellish 
which we produce. fury. When asked to either affirm or deny the statements the Vv 
We manufactui . little soap, but nothing like the two and a quar- | ernor passively said the men attempting to make the public believe 
ter million dollars worth we buy. The Nation uses $114,000,000 | he ever said such a thing were representing the “ booze interests’ and 
orth, and we mig be producing a big share of it. There is a $40,-| let it go. The public in distant States was lead to believe by) he 
000,000 market for ‘ashing machineryin the United States and nearly | jJegcuers that no such statements were ever made, intimating and 
$3,000,000 market in Kansas; there’s a quarter billion market in = openly charging that Gov. Capper considered the matter a huge joke. 
Nation for knit goods and hosiery; Kansas alone buys $3,700,000 worth “But the Pittsburg speech attracted considerable attention in Kansas, 
: nd produces none. And so on through the entire list of the ort whether it was printed and circulated by the Anti-Saloon League o1 
ymmodities of life. Incubators, brooms, cereals, and breakfast f In his paper, the Topeka Daily Capital, of May 21, 1916, appea: 
reds of them which Kansas might produce from raw materials | preciations” from numerous Kansas newspaper commenting on 
ist at hand. attempt to g the State started back in the ght direction. 
is 3 lk mparison of the way Kansas ranks with Iowa in | Overbrook Citizen said: 
““Goy. Capper thinks it a shame that the Karfsas farmers raise 
COMPARED WITH IOWA, the raw material, ship it out of the State to be manufactured and 
‘Excluding flour mi and packinghous Kansas has 2,900 estab | buy it back. He thinks it ought to be manufactured up in this 
lishments manufacturing products to the value of $90,000,000; while | State. He is right.” 
flowa has 5,200 tablishments manufacturing products to the value | “Blue Mound Sun: “In Goy. Capper’s speech at Piitsburg, he told 
of $187,000,000 every ) | the chamber of commerce that a State could not prosper on corn, 
“Towa has 512 butter, cheese und condensed milk factories, while wheat, cattle, and hogs alone, and that it was not the best policy te 
Kansas has but 60 sell raw material at low prices, ship it east and buy back the manu- 
‘Towa has 2385 b k d tile factorik while Kansas has 55. Iowa | factured product at high prices. He compared the agricultural State 
has 229 woodworking establishment and Kan Iowa has 119 | of Iowa, which has from twice to twenty times as many factories in the 
carriage and wagon factories, and Kansas 2 lowa ha {2 estab various lines as agricultural Kansas. He _ also compared the 36,000 
ishments for making agricultural implements, while Kansas has only square miles of Indiana with the 83,000 of Kansas, whose manufactured 
18; Iowa has 71 canning and preserving factork while Kansas | products are only one-fourth those of the Hoosier State. Blue Mound 
bas a lone little and so on down the line. is one of the towns which might profit by the governor's suggestions, 
“Kansas has 1 factory making dairymen, poultrymen, and bee sup We have a fine dairy country and are shipping cream from two sta- 
plies; low has 17. Kansas has 1 boot and shoe factory; Iowa, 10; | tions and buying creamery butter shipped from distant points, so that 
Kansas has 1 women’s clothing factory; Towa, 19. | we lose the income from labor, the profit from manufacturing, and also 
‘Kansas has 1 stove and furniture factory; lowa 13; Kansas has 1] pay freight both ways. Every can of corn and most of the canned 
coffin factory ; Iowa, 10; Kansas has 1 glove factory; Iowa, 10; Kan vegetables used in our neighborhoods could be produced and put up at 
sas has 1 cutlery and tool factory; lowa bas 16; Kansas bas 1 woolen ; home canneries, and all the cost of manufacturing and tramspertation 
mill; Towa, 8, be added to the wealth of the community. 
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Holton Recorder: “It is so obviously unbusinesslike to ship our 
raw products to Hastern States to be made up into finished products 





and then pay the freight on them back to Kansas that the governor 
is wondering why this profit can not be sayed to the State and the 
number of wage earners largely increased. Simply because Kansas 


is a rich agricultural State is no reason why it should not also be a 
manufacturing State. The market is here, the gas and oil and coal for 
fuel is here, and the transportation facilities are adequate. All that 
is lacking are the factories. And the reason we have so few fac- 
tories is due to the fact that Kansas enterprise and capital have been 
too slow to start them. 

“The fact is the future growth and prosperity of towns such as 
Holton and even the darger Kansas cities depend on the development 
of industries that will furnish employment to wage earners. We can’t 
hold our population, or expect to gain more, without furnishing poonse 
employment. This is one of the big problems for Kansas to solve in 
the next decade, and Goy. Capper’s suggestions should challenge the 


most serious thought and consideration.” 

Douglass Tribune: ** Gov, Capper calls attention of Kansas people to 
the fact that manufacturing is sadly neglected in this State. There 
are a thousand things in the manufacturing line that could be made 


to succeed in Kansas that would be privately profitable and of general 
benetit to the State.” 

Arkansas City News: “ There so much waste in our industrial 
system it is a wonder we have accumulated such vast wealth. People 
are suspicious of manufacturing concerns. We are accustomed to look 
to the fKansas soil and hard-working Kansas farmers to support the 


is 


entire people, and he has been succeeding admirably, but there is a 
profitable help in many lines of endeavor if we could but see it and 
develop it. One thing necessary for a change is the change of the 
mind of the Kansas farmer toward industry. We should realize above 
all other business men that the State can be far more prosperous with 
a well-developed industrial system than by depending upon a limited 
number of resources. We must stop selling our raw material at a 
low price, shipping it to the East and then shipping it back, and 


buying it as finished products at a high price, paying the freight both 
ways und a handsome protit to enterprising men beyond our borders.” 

Chapman Advertiser: * * * A number of elements conspire to 
reterd the growth Kansas in this direction and keeps our State 
from enjoying the prosperity that rightfully belongs to the people whose 


ol 


homes are made within the contines of the State. The fact that Kan 
sas pays the freight both to and from the manufacturing centers of 
the East. besides paying handsome profits to the middle man on the 
vast amount of raw material that is produced annually, is one of the 
obstacles that must be overcome.” 


Chanute Tribune: "* * * It is not very creditable to Kansas in 
dustrialism that we paid out this year for 85,000 automobiles probably 


$60,000,000, or more than five millions a month, to foreign factories 
(While Kansas was credited with having 85,000 motors, the number 
Was based on licenses then alive, many of which were duplicates, or 
held-over licenses from the year before.) There was once the begin 


ning of an automobile industry in Topeka, but local capitalists lacked 
staying power, and it faded away. It is not industrial efficiency for 
Kansas to pile up enormous deposits and reserves in its banks, boast 
ing of such a feat. and to ship cattle east to be stripped of their hides, 
the hides to be shipped farther east to be tanned, and the leather to be 
shipped farther east to be turned into shoes, Kansas buying back the 
finished product and paying all the intermediary profits and the yarious 
reight charges of the whole process. 

* Cooperation is necessary to begin to develop manufacturing indus 





tries from Kansas raw materials. There must be cooperation of com 
mercial clubs cooperation with men with capital saved up, ceoperation 
by banks, which must be liberal loaners to manufacturing plants. 
There will be such cooperation when all the different factors are con 
vinced of the practicability of going in for manufactures. This first 
move is educational in the sense that there must be work by commercial 


clubs in systematically and persistently setting forth facts to convert 


people to the manufacturing idea, hard facts that can not be pooh 
poohed aside, as to what others are doing, in detail, and of the exist 
ence of the necessary factors of successful manufacturing.” 

Fort Scott Tribune: “ Kansas cities and Kansas towns have got less 


to show for the amount of money they have spent for factories in the 
mast SO years than for money spent in any other constructive line. 
fost every city of any size in the State has spent from $100,000 to 
$1,000,000 to secure factories which to-day are not, 

* Kansas isn’t a factory State yet. She will be some day. when the 
population thickens west and the freight rates are equalized so as to 
remove the handicap from the interior west. In the meantime the 
wisest thing for Kansas to do is to discover what lines of agriculture 
she best adapted to, which will best conserve and build up rather 
than deplete her soil, and otherwise develop her own natural resources. 

* One-half the amount of money spent in dairy cows and barns and 
equipment that we have spent on factories would have long ago made 
this the greatest dairy community in the world. ‘The dairy cow is the 
factory Kausas should develop. If Kansas communities will invest 
their premotion money in her there'll be no abandoned smokestacks 
around as monuments to the folly of the town booster spirit.” 

Atchison Champion: “* * *  Ilis speech was an industrial survey 
of the State, bringing out in a glaring way the weakness of Kansas. 
We buy away from home and at the same time we produce raw materials. 

“If Atchison were in Indiana, Illinois, or Iowa city property would 
be worth double its present value. The city would be growing with 
leaps and bounds. Investors would be attracted in large numbers. 
Located on four railroads, and the natural supply base for one of .the 
richest farming sections in the world, Atchison would be looked upon 
as a favored city. Yet Atchison is doing only a little better than hold- 
ing her own. Why? For the same reason Gov. Capper points out as 
one of the greatest needs of the State the lack of industrial development 

“In time Kansas will become important industrially as well as agri- 
culturally. When Kansans are aroused from contentment and adopt 
the slogan, ‘ Kansas goods for Kansas people,’ as a real everyday motto, 
the awakening will take place.” 

What put Kansas to sleep? Twenty years ago Atchison was a 
better town than it is to-day. In 1905 it bad a population of 18,159 
and in 1915 the census showed a decrease of 2.896. Atchison County 
showed a decrease during the same period of 2,799. Its population in 
1005 was 30,026 and in 1915 it had decreased to 

Ottawa Herald: "* * * No man is so social that he is willing to 
concede to Kansas only its province of raising corn, wheat, and live 
stock; none so cosmopolitan that he would’ have the Sunflower State 
known simply as the producer of raw material and leave the East the 
big margin of prolit that comes from converting these raw products 
into the goods that are sold from wholesaler to retailer and frem re 
tailer to customer, 


iS 


much 





667 


“The governor would not have capital rush blindly into the factory 
business, but he is right in his contention that Kansas must not remain 


lethargic to its opportunities. Modern farming is fast teaching the 
State how to raise more of a variety of products than an enormous crop 
of a few things, although the Staie will continue for years to excel in 
wheat and corn and hogs and cattle. As a State Kansas can alford to 
vary its occupation. 

“Not only is this a State problem, but it is divided up into com 
munity issues. Is every town doing its utmost to encourage more fas 
tories? Getting factories is simply the problem of salting the tail of 
capital. The job is one for every town and community. We have the 
resources and the enterprise. Let us get an all-consuming desire in 
this one direction and accomplish results. Kansas people can make 


Kansas a manufacturing district that will rival other States.” 
Getting an all-consuming desire to push manufacturing is indeed a 









































difficult thing when the all-consuming desire is to catch a bootlegg 
or single out a jointist or pool-hall operator and leveling the guns 
the law and the church on him, them, her, or everybody, as the ca 
may be. The sentiment of the Herald is indeed touching, but for th 
fact that it soon died out and was forgotten in the rush of crusading, i 
might possibly have gotten Ottawa and the rest of the State somewhere 

Russell Record: ** One of the most able, as well as practical, common 
sense addresses it has been our privilege to read in a long time was de 
livered by Gov. Arthur Capper last Monday before the Chamber of 
Commerce at Pittsburg, Kans. The governor believes that the most im 
pertant problem in Kansas to-day is the development of industrial! 
enterprises, 

While these various newspapers and others throughout the State 
praised the governor's attitude, the real truth of why Kansas is back 
ward industrially and will remain so lies in the fact that Kansas has 
found it highly necessary to tax her industrial life to death in ordet 
to maintain her foolish and fallacious policies of law enforcement and 
endeavoring to make successful measures attempting to rule the morals 
of her people, which measures and policies are overwhelmingly opposed! 
by an irate public, proof of their attitude being in the call for suc 
cessive iegislation, ruaning headlong in the direction of despotic bigotry 

Perhaps the most potent reason why Kansas is leagues behind lowa, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, and other States in her group as 
an industrial center can be no better explained than by a communicati 
directed to the Topeka State Capital, by Hlon. Joab Mulvane, one of the 
most wealthy, progressive, and at the same time one of the most st 
cessful business men and bankers in the State, which statement w 
} ublished in the governor’s paper under date of June 5, 1916, and is a 
tollows: 

‘I read with much interest that part of Gov. Capper’s Pittsburg 
speech relating to the lack of manufacturing industries in Kansas and 
the need of more of them. All intelligent people must agree as to the 
vast importance to the State of increased manufacturing industries. It 
is too true that Kansas makes a poor showing in this respect. 

‘A home market within the State for its food products and raw 
materials would realize more prefit to the producer, and manutacture:l 
products made and consumed within the State would be cheaper, at 
least by the freight saved, and in both cases all the money be retained 
to enrich the State. 

There could be no controversy as to the need of securing mot 
manufacturing industries in this State, but the real problem is how to 
secure them. Most manufacturing industries are operated by anil 
through corporations; that is, the most favored method of investment, 
as the interest is defirfite, and the liability limited, and the stock repre 
senting it may usually be readily sold. And it affords people of smal 
capital a chance for investment; in short, manufacturing industries and 
ommercial affairs are largely conducted by corporations. They hay 
become necessary to modern business, and if the State is unfair ot 
unjust toward them, such antagonism toward essential methods oi 
industrial development is surely bad public policy. 

“Is the law of Kansas unjust and unfair toward corporations? Does 
the law discriminate agaiust them‘ Ilas the capital invested in the 
corporations equal chance with individual or partnership capital invest 
ment? Let us see. The corporation ts from the State a permit called 
a chart to do business, and is char 1 certain fees or a price for the 
privilege; receives a charter defining id restricting what it may do, 
and with it must make reports of its business to the State. An indi- 
vidual or several individuals as partners may without cost for the 
privilege and without obligations to make public reports enter upon any 
lawful business without restraint. 

* The corporation and the individual or partnership are each required 
to pay like taxes upon the capital invested, but a corporation, in addi 
tion to paying the same general tax imposed upon its property of, say, a 
million dollars (that being its capital) is under the present law of 
Kansas compelled to pay a special tax imposed since the granting of its 


charter of $1,000 
i next s 
impose, 


annually, and the legislature may 
ssion to $2,000 annually. any other amount 
In short, the law now puts a burden upon corporations, not 
borne by individuals or partnership business, and the legislature has the 
power at any session to increase this class taxation ad infinitum. 

“This hold-up tax is graded according to the size of the capital of 
the corporation. 


ncrease 


this tax 


chooses 


at 
it to 
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* The reason given for such a law is that some other States impose 
such a tax and that it brings more revenue into the State treasury. 
All States do not impose such a tax or have such a law; and if all 
other States have such a law that constitutes the greater reason why 
Kansas ought not. 

“If capital invested in corporations must bear costs and burdens not 
imposed upon individuals or partnership business, and with the known 
hazard of unlimited increase of such cost, it is pertinent to ask whether 





or no indusirial development is impeded or blocked thereby 
‘Capital is timid and intelligent, and discrimination against capital 
invested in corporations tends to drive them away from the State. 







This law has lea to the reduction of capital with corporations in 
this State, and with some others that were in shape to do so to get out of 
the State, and certainly leads contemplated enterprises to avoid the State 

“The law is wholly wrong in principle and ought to be repealed 
Sound public policy demands the re al of the law 

One of the “really important ” ings that was given m promi 
nence by a hundredfold than the art written by M M ” Was 
© news story covering a new “ reform” hatched up by Dr Charles 
M. Sheldon. * Lurid picture show posters rus \ ng I ‘3 pas 
sions,” declared the Topeka Capital in bold head! 3, January 7, 1916 

“That the highly colored posters of scenes from moving-picture 
plays, as displayed in front of theaters in Topeka indecent, a 
means of exciting the passions, and an et nt t ing men to 
enter the playhouses, was the mirge made vesterday befor the 
Federation of Women by the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, pastor o he 


Central Congregational Church 




















Dr. Sheldon said that the State is making enough from its censor- 
ship | to afford additional censors to inspect these posters, which 
neti are wo! than the pictures they advertise. 
‘“‘APPEAL TO PASSIONS. 
oe » not saying anything against the films themselves, nor the 
work of ¢ oring the films,’ said Dr. Sheldon, ‘ because I do not attend 
picture shows, and therefore can not speak authoritatively. But I 


ve seen the posters in front of the theaters, and they need censoring 


badly There have been in front of a Kansas Avenue theater for sev- 
1! days posters which I think immoral and tending to excite the pas- 
ms of the young 
‘*'ro these posters I have taken several parties, and they agree with 
ihat they are indecent. The causes of immoral pictures are in a 
reat measure to be laid at the door of the writers of the stories, who 
have flooded the country with sex plays and stories appealing to the 
! ions The then of the stories are wrong, according to the 
nopses I have ad of them in the papers. They teach wrong ethics. 
Often tl villain gets a reward, vice is made a funny and sometimes 
pleasurable thing 
There ar everal ways of working out a remedy for this evil. 
mn stay away from such places when we know that an immoral 
j is to be shown We can go to the manager and protest against 
pictures, Or, getting into a show and finding such a story being 
told by the picture we can leave, telling the management why we 
like the exhibition.’ 
When Topeka had saloons the farmer had somewhere to go and 
ioaf during bis visit to the city,’ Dr. Sheldon said, ‘but now that the 
loons have been taken away he has nowhere to go.’ 
Ir. Sheldon said he had been informed by police officials that if 300 
people were moved from Topeka the town would be practically clean of 
the criminal element ‘I understand that there is that number in the 


riminal element in Topeka,’ said Dr. Sheldon, ‘the habitual members of 
the crime colony. Their removal would practically obliterate the crime 
'n our population.’ ’ 


Another prohibition boost was noted in the Kansas City Post of 
Janvary 2, 1916, when it quoted an interview with Dr. C. S. Kinney, 
head ef the State tubercular sanitarium at Norton, Kans. “It’s time 
ye paid a little less attention to protecting cattle from imaginary dis- 
ises and get busy with some protection for bablies,’’ the doctor said. 

On January 3, 1916, the Kansas Peace and HKquity League, headed by 
Tbr. Charles M. Sheldon, Mrs. H. O. Garvey, and S. H. Allen, held a 

ting in the First Baptist Church Gov. Capper, president of the 
lea presided, and Dr. Sheldon, Goy. Capper, Dr. Frank Strong, 


hancellor of the State University: Mrs. W. D. Atkinson, of Parsons, 


president of the Women’s Kansas Day Club, and T. A. McNeal, editor 
of the Mail and Breeze, a Capper publication, furnished the fireworks. 
Preparedness, a8 advocated by President Wilson and jingoists, came 
n for some rather severe criticism,” said the Topeka Daily Capital. of 


January 3 


Another important “victory without blood” for prohibition was 


noted in the Topeka State Journal of January 6, 1916, under large 

id distinguished looking headlines in the form of glad tidings from 
t} ity of Byers, Kans., a real typical Kansas town, with a real 
typical habit. Byers swore off,” declared the Journal. ‘“ The most 
extensive turning over of new leaves this New Year’s in Kansas doubt- 
less is at the town of Byers,’’ continued the news dispatch, which was 
relayed via Hutchinson. “The whole town crawled onto the water 


wagon this week, and not only that, but practically every man in the 
town swore off smoking and chewing tobacco. 


‘Byers is in carnest about it, too. Probably the thing that brought 
it all about was a recent tragedy in the town in which one man killed 
another in a drunken frenzy. Byers is a new town, only a few months 


old, in the northern edge of Pratt County. 

rhe tragedy a weeks ago was a shock to the community. It 
ht about a reaction. It did what churches and law and order 
ues could not do, perhaps, in so short a time. Prominent business 
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and leading citizens decided that it was time for Byers to put the | 

i on. i 

1 committee was appointed, and an old-fashioned pledge-signing | 

paign was put on The pledge binds the signers not only to ab- | 
tain from the use of intoxicating liquors but also from the smoking 

0 Iizarettes and the use of tobacco. ' 

The business men of the town set the example, practically every | 
one of ther igning the pledge Within the first two days the pledge 
was circulated more than 50 names were attached, and that took in 

lt of the men in the town, which is not very large. The pledge | 

is to remain in effect one year. ‘We are determined that never again | 

ili there be a tragedy in Byers due to booze,’ declared one prominent | 

itizen of the town. ‘And we are setting the example to the young | 

ien of the community. We hope to be able to drive both liquor and } 

rarettes out of our town and exp co.” 

. (yers had the enormous population of 26 people at the time ents | 

tory wi written. Another interesting thing in the above story is | 

what tl murderer got drunk on It sounds very much as though | 
Jamaica er played its litt part in the tragedy, and, if so, the 

| ill not reach that brand prohibition booze, for it is not | 
ered as an intoxicating liquor in Kansas Anyway, here's hoping 
| their “ hope” to keep booze and ettes out. That’s what 

} { moving out there in the first place.) 

‘ State Journal of January 10, i9l wailed the fact | 
tl ( the last census, with respect to population, and } 
n l \ f 18,404 from 1910, declared that there should be 
a wmucl ! l nd bigger story to tell at the end of the next decade, | 
furt i hat h would | the case “ were Kansas to ad i 

he should and several of her sister States are | 
doing 
r < with Ka he forgets the world is laughing at her 
s I vo ! ! ! ‘ sn't attract more people. Sh 
notorious nd thi } mo Producin Carrie Nations and 
that type of reformer lwa bod vil nd me day perhaps the | 
Kunsas newspapers will | talking more of constructive measures | 
! ote } tir tick! vanity of blatherskites, } 
In an addre before the annual mecting of the Kansas State Board | 
‘ Avriculture, held in Topeka January 13, 1916, Hlon. Peter W. Goebel, 
‘ Kansas City, Kans., president of the American Bankers’ Associa- | 
n, declared that, ‘‘ The real prosperity and happin of the people | 
dees not depend upon the accumulations of a few millionairs but | 
pon the masses of the savings of the people,’ according to a report of 
the meeting in the Topeka State Journal of that date. And on 


the | 
ISth of January, 1916, in an address to 200 beys of the Kansas City, 
Kans., high schools, guests of the Mercantile Club, Mr. Goebel, accord- | 
ing to a report of the meeting appearing in the Kansas City Post ot | 
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that day, admonished the boys to “be honest, and never fe iat 
work is the salt of the very existence of a wan. The insta nt 
house is one of the greatest dangers to young peop! Saloous a bad, 
but to my mind, installment houses are worse. Neve heat. It never 
ays. Be a man, broad of heart and always extending aid to the 
1uman family, and you will attain success which wil! comfert you in 
later years.” 

Mr. Goebel, who is a miilionaire, started life in a blacksmith shop 


in Louisburg, Kans. ; always worked hard ; is opposed to the Anti-Saloon 
League and believes in the personal liberties that are vouchsafed to every 


American citizen by the Constitution. However, he is not “ adver- 
tised ” as one of the Kansas ‘‘ wares,” because he will not stultify him- 
self by cutting up silly antics for the entertaigment of snoop com- 
mitiees. Kansas has many such “ wares,’ but they are never heard 
from, And that is another reason why Kansas is looked upon as she is, 


Addressing the students of the Kansas State Agricultural College, the 


only State institution enjoying the distinction of having a real live 
“arm” of the Anti-Saloon League organized under consent of the gov- 


ernor and the board of administration, Gov. Capper declared on January 
20, 1916, according to his own paper of that day that the greatest men- 
ace to Kansas home life is the tendency toward tenancy and the lack of 


interest the people, especially the younger ones, are taking in their 
home life on the farms. “ Kansas is in the making right now,” he de- 


clared. ‘‘We must work for stronger and better rural! schools for the 


vast number of boys and girls in the State who are unable to obtain 
the advantages of higher education. * * * Kamsas needs good 
roads,”’ he concluded. 

The Kansas City Star of January 24, 1916, carried an interview given 


by William Allen White, in the Ohio State Journal, in which Mr. White 
boasted of the low death rate of the Sunflower State. ‘“‘ The reason 
assigned for this,’’ said the article, ‘‘ agricultural life, prohibition, the 
absence of slums, and the lack of large industries, account for the lon- 
gevity of the people. William Allen White refers to the fact that the 
rate is 9.8 in every thousand, but what is there in it for Kansas if she is 
prosperous, intelligent, and healthy, but had produced no great states- 
man, no more gifted authors, painters, or thinkers than her neighbor 
Nebraska? Why, everything. Prosperity, intelligence and health are 
greater than statesmanship, literature, or art. It is for the former that 
the latter are important.” 





A wild chase of two bootleggers, headed for Emporia, occupied the 
front pages of the Kansas and Kansas City, Mo., newspapers on Jan- 
uary 28, 1916. The officers finally ran down the motor filled with 
prohibition redeye, near Olathe, where a blockade had been formed 
a few days before for the purpose of holding up the bootleggers 
going into the State by a main road from Kansas City. The liquor 
was all confiscated, the culprits arrested and thrown into jail. lour- 


teen cases of whisky was all that was left in the car after the thrilling 


chase ended. A farmer, “a strict prohibitionist,” tipped the offi- 
cers off. Harry Comfort, one of the men in the machine, ran when 
he saw the officers were about to overtake him, dodged several shots 


from the six-shooters of the officers, who were joined by the prohibi- 


tionist, armed with a dovble-barrelled shotgun loaded with buckshot. 
Comfort suffered the pains of exposure and froze both his hands, which 
were liable to be amputated later, according to the Kansas City Post. 
Ile was to be tried soon, said the Post. The prohibitionist, being the 
informer, earned a part of the *‘ fees and costs.” 

Hard cider went under the ban by the church contingent in Dodge 
City on February 1, 1916, when it was discovered that by the simple 
process of running it through a cream separator, the strong alcoholic 
rose to the top and produced a “ kick” like a coast-defense gun. This 
great discovery, which, of course, was another “ victory” for prohibi 
tion, occupied a prominent place in the Kansas dailies, although that 


day’s assignment did not mention any ways and means to furthe the 
good-roads movement or the rejuvenation of industrial assassination 
“ Kansas is rich in motors, but poor in reads,”’ proclaimed the Kansas 





City Star February 6, 1916, declaring that there are only five States 
in the Nation having a smaller per cent of permanent roads than Kan- 
sas. The names of the States were not given, but Nebraska and Mis- 


souri were not in the list. 























The decadent school system was given a body blow by State Superin- 
tendent Ross in the Wichita Beacon of February 8, 1916 In speaking 
of the “ progressive school system,” so often the subject of unwarranted 
claims made to boost the ramshackle Kansas system, Mr. Ross said 

“I know a schoo! district in Kansas where two railroads pay 55 per 
cent of all school taxes, but the school district is so poor that it doesn't 
have a chair for the teacher It has what once was a cl but what 
by gradual process of weathering has been reduced to 1, If we 
had a county unit of taxation, a county board to distribute and see to 
the expenditure of a common fund for all the districts and that disrict 
saw that it was going to get as much money as it eighbor, it id 
get a chair for the teacher.”” Mr. Ross declared that one of tl creat 
est educational dangers in the State was the pitiable system in operation 
as applied to the rural schools. ‘“‘It is no wonder Kansas has hit the 
tobogvan slide and is headed for the bottom in school efficiency,’ he 
dec lar d os 

Another “ prohibition prosperity item appeared in the Beacon of 
the same date, however, which shows how much difference there is 
between ‘“‘ assessed valuation’ and actual valuation in Kansas. “A 
cording to Mr. Coleman, taxable values have been too high in many 
parts of the city,” said the Beacon. “Actual sales of property have 
proved this.” Which proves again that prohibition lowers taxes 

And just to show that all the “fame” is not centered in and nbout 
Wichita and Topeka, Concordia, a little western town broke into print 
the same day in the Topeka Capital (Feb. 8, 1916), by recording the ar- 
rest of “two more boys” tor smoking cigarettes rl “law” took 
them before the county attorney who, after threateni! o throw them 
into jail, wormed out of them the name of the “ culprit’ wh them 
the webds. ‘This makes five arrests on the char ind warrants 
will probably be issued soon for those who sold the gvoods.”’ 

A ‘special meeting of the retail merchants of the State was illed 
at Lawrence on February 9, according te the Topeka Capital of Feb 
ruary 10, 1916, to discuss ways and means for the local merchants who 
were hitting the thorn-paved trail to the bankrupt court, because the 
farmers and residents of the little towns were shipping dry as well 
as wet goods into the State by the carload, and passing up the local 
merchants whose little dusty out-of-date stock did not turnish the 
thrill that a mail-order house catalogue brought to the children. An 
expert named H. Leslie Wildey was imported from Iowa to tell the 
merchants how to do it. After telling the merchants te compete with 
the prices of the mail-order houses and that would solve the problem 
he declared that the mail-order house was the outgrowth of distrust 
the farmer had for the ordinary small town merchant. “ Be honest 


with your customers,” he advised them. 
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that several other arrests may follow. The girl was a ward of the 
industrial school at Beloit, Kans., until 1918, when she went to live 
with the Careys.” } 

And on January 29, 1916, the Democratic State committee settled 
for 19 kegs of * booze,” purchased and used during the campaign in 


dry territory, boosting for votes and prohibition, according to the 
‘Topeka Capital of that day. The Democratic Party in Kansas is bone- 
iiry—just like the Republican Party is. 

Qn April 3, 1916, according to the Kansas City Post of that day, 

Coffeyville is becoming metropolitan, at least in regards to her police 
department, Only a few members of the force, from the chief down, 
has escaped gossip and formal or informal charges. The accusations 
range from drunkenness on duty to grafting. Patrolman E. T. Hall 
Was suspended from duty and Night Chief J. D. Fletchall was shifted 


to the day squad. Both officers were asked to resign, but refused. 
Another patrolman, against whom grave charges are said to have been 
made, was asked to resign, and he did under promise of immunity. 
Several members of the merchants’ association have threatened to ask 
the attorney general of the State to bring ouster proceedings. <A few 
years ago a Similar condition arose and several city officials were 
ousted, a few finding it convenient to reside elsewhere for a time.” 
"| ittorney general, armed with his trusty spear ‘that knows no 
brother,’ lost no time in getting down there, and the usual commotion 
wit the usual expense, for which the taxpayers had to pay, was 
staged. 

Receiving a tip that a still was working full blast in a back alley, a 
Topeka officer slipped down to see how it was done, but found he was 
listaken. All the boys were doing Was making a new brand _ of in- 
oxicant. ‘‘ He discovered there was no still at all,’ said the Topeka 


State Journal of May 6, 1916, in commenting on the water haul staged 


by the sleuth. ‘“ That while it might be whisky that was being turned 
out it lacked a lot of coming within the meaning of the word as set 
forth in the pharmacopea. True, it had alcohol in it, but the alcohol 


Wis 


placed in it after the drink was made, and the people supposed to 
be running the still were not selling the alcohol.” 





“They were merely selling ‘ Zanol,’ and Zanol is nothing more nor 
less than an extract made in Cincinnati. Since the ‘ still’ theory blew 
up in Topeka the town has been flooded with ‘ Zanol’ literature, and 
much of it has reached the office of the county attorney. It points 
out the way by which every man can become his own distiller, and | 
the literature declares this method of making whisky saves the makcr 
0 per cent over the regular dealers’ price. * * * It states that 
$8 boitles of Zanol cost $4 and that it means the purchaser can get 
{S$ quarts of whisky for the $4, counting nothing for the cost of sugar, 
water and a mite of aleohol. * * * ‘It may be,’ said Robert Gar- 

v. the assistant county attorney, ‘ that the Zanol people can get away 
with it. but I donbt it. If they can, we just have another prolific 
ource of trouble, If they were ever stopped, or if anything was 
ever even done trying to stop them, it escaped being put into the Topeka 
papers. No dry taw on earth can overcome the desire of men and 
ovs for alcohol when they have the habit ground into them as they 
have in Kansas. The tighter the law is made the more cleyerly they 
vork out means te violate it. 

Overeating and dissipation in other directions was given as the 
reasen for the enormous crop of “ fiunks” at the State agricultural 
college at Manhattan, by Dr. R. T. Nichols, the college physician, ac 
cording to the Topeka Daily Capital, June 2, 1916. 

Another bone-dry prohibition prosperity and good government, happy 


home article appeared in the Kansas City Star of about the same date 
under a Columbus, Kans., date line, like this: * Telephone reports from 
lelrose, in the extreme southwest part of Cherokee County, tell of a 
battle which took place between bandits and drivers of liquor-laden 
motor cars near there this afternoon. Whether any of the persons 
ere injured is not known. Five motor cars loaded with Joplin liquor 


and bound for Coffeyville, passed through Melrose about 4 o’clock. A 
hie motor car followed a moment later. <A quarter of a mile west of 
Melrose the car passed the other five and the twe men in the rear of 


When 


the big car stood up and covered the drivers of the liquor cars. 

sue of the drivers refused to give up their liquor or turn their cars 
over to the bandits, the battle opened with terrific fury.’ 

Sounds like the real thing. During the summer of 1916 all motor 
cars loaded with whisky and boot-leg booze traveled all through 
southern Kansas with an armed guard, as in the old days of stage 
coaching. Holdups by officers and bandits were frequent. The auto- 
matic gun, loaded to the teeth, and the double-barrelled shotgun have 


taken the place of dry resolutions down in that part of the State also. 
With the hurdreds of thousands of dollars filched from the taxpayers’ 
pockets to carry on the Kansas system it is not surprising that as the 
iils and penitentiaries asvlums, orphans’ homes, industrial schools for 
girls and boys. and poor farms fill up that the State and county treas- 





uries go “ dry ‘The State needs money,” said the Topeka State Jour- 
nal, under date of June 21, 1916. “ Sixty per cent of the money levied 
the use of the State during the current year is gone,” it declared, 

4 5 per cent draft on county treasurers to-day will raise $180,289.35, 
with which to help pay the State's bills for June. The drawing took 

m the treasury 60 per cent of the money levied last year by direct 

ixation for the payment of the State’s bills during 1916. Fifteen per 

nt of the money for this year was used for the payment of State 
ims in December last year. An additional 45 per cent of the money 

: n required to meet the running expenses during the first six 

onths of the vear. The 40 per cent remaining in the treasury must 

ot the demands of the State until December 20. At that time the 
Si in follow the policy pursued in former years and draw on the 
new taxes,” 

Thus, the State is never even Drawing ahead and using funds that 
should not be used put Topeka in the embarrassing position during the 
present session of the legislature of asking the law-making assembly 
for permission to float a special bonded indebtedness to take up the 
slack the county officers there have permitted to grow up, as the new 
county attorney discovered that Shawnee County “ borrows” from the 
treasury money with which to run the county, and which, under the 
Tey of the State, is in bold violation of the rights of a county, and 
could, if proper steps were taken, mean prosecution, heavy fines, and 
imprisonment for the county officials. 

\s to the method of raising county and State taxes, permit it to be 

id here, parenthetically, that all live stock, wheat, corn, ete., is taxed 
hy the county assessor at its full value, based on the market at the time 

assessment is made Should the market go down the farmer is 
tuck, of course but what's the difference? An illustration from the 
Jiickinson County News, paper published at Abilene, will show the 
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sessed this year and certified by County Clerk King to the commission.” 
And there is no appeal from their decision. Ilorses, cattle, mules, ete, 
were all raised from 3 to 17 per cent, and yet the papers of the State 
wondered why the farmers cleaned the country of live stock when the 
foreign live-stock buyers went to Kansas. The county levey of Dickin- 
son County was “readjusted” to 2.45 mills for 1916, which, as county 
levies go in Kansas, is about “normal,” but exceedingly high as com- 
pared with levies made in other States, and not one cent for industrial 
improvement or good roads, 

“That a system of rural credit is sorely needed in Kansas, is the 
opinion of Theodore Macklin, instructor in rural economics in the 
Kansas State Agricultural College,” declared the Topeka State Journal 
under a Manhattan date line of June 7, 1916. “If the farmers of 
Kansas are to become land-owning farmers there must be a credit sys- 
tem which will make it possible to obtain money for long periods of 
time and at a low rate of interest to use in carrying on farm operations, 
The farmer should be the economic leader of the country, since he is the 
primary producer of a large portion of the necessities of every Kansas 
community,’ declared Mr, Macklin. 

The fact that Kansas had no “ State debt ” was advertised extensively 
by the Anti-Saloon League, all over America, during the fall campaign 
of 1916. Vehement denials were made by Mr. Capper, that copies of 
his Pittsburg, Kans., speech, made in March, 1916, or his message to the 
legislature, dated February 238, 1915, were genuine.” They were 
brushed aside by the old claim that they were made by the ‘“ booze 
crowd,”’ to hurt “the cause.” California was shaken from end to end 
in an effort to get the voters to adopt the Kansas system, so ruthlessly 
and bitterly condemned by both Capper and Mr. MacLennon, upon their 
returning from California during the earlier portions of the year—but 
not one single line was ever printed in any newspaper, in fairness to 
the people of the States voting, giving them even a hint at the real in- 
dustrial, social, agricultural, or moral situation, laid before the 
world in the daily edition of every Kansas newspaper, but not read, be- 
cause the subsidized press of other States refuse and are afraid to print 
what they know will hurt the cause that pays them well. 

Hlowever, after the smoke of battle had cleared away, the Kansas City 
Star of November 29, 1916, carried two items of more than passing in- 
terest. One of them was under a Topeka dispatch headline, dated the 
28th, and quoted an interview with Earl Akers, the State treasurer. 
‘Kansas is out of debt now, but ought to get into debt for good rvads 
just as quickly as possible. ‘This is the view of Eari Akers, State treas- 
urer, in his biennial report to the governor,’ declared the Star. All 
State reports were held back until after the fall elections in 1916, for 
very good reasons, They are always printed not later than September 
1, but it was after the first of the year 1917 before some of them ap- 
peared, covering the biennium endi:.. June 30, 1916; and information 
as to what they would contain was uci obtainable prior to the elections, 
either. 

*** Kansas should not enjoy the distinction of being out of debt over- 
long, says Akers. ‘If she does, sie is all too apt to become an over- 
conservative State. Kansas needs roads, real roads, hard-surfaced 
roads, and can afford them. I hope your excellency will recommend to 


as 


the coming legislature a real, progressive road building program,’” the 
item concluded. 
And the other item of intense interest bears on the moral side of 


Kansas Prohibition, and is of more than passing interest also: 


‘“ LAWRENCE, KANS., November 28. 

“Some of the mystery surrounding the ‘ shooting up’ of the univer- 
sity of Kansas campus shortly after midnight this morning was cleared 
up to-night when it became known that the mysterious motor car from 
which the shots were fired belonged to the Lawrence police department. 
Tire tracks in the frost in the student district early this morning showed 
the car had visited a house near McCook Field, several inmates of which 
forfeited bonds several days ago for appearance in police court on 
charges of keeping a disorderly house. Last night’s shooting is sup- 
posed to have followed a visit to the house by the police, and that the 
shots were fired at those escaping in the raid.” 

McCook Field is one of the portions of the campus of the Stata 
university. Is it any wonder the 1,500 Kansas mothers who have 
daughters attending the university are praying nightly that the State 
will wake up and build dormitories where they can at least feel their 
daughters are reasonably safe, when disorderly houses, with police- 
men visiting them after midnight, are permitted to operate wide open 
right under the eaves of the ‘Temple of Learning and Justice,’ sup- 


ported by the taxpayers of the State? 
And it is little to be wondered at that 2,000 young Kansans are 
sent out of the State to spend that $1,000,000 the board of adminis- 


tration wept over in their last 
immoral houses and prohibition 


report, because the Kansas brand of 
have driven them into license States 
where law and order .. 1 at least permit them to be educated in arts 
and sciences rather than in drunkenness, vice, and crime! ‘There are 
a lot of things besides “architectural honor” that need fixing in 
Kansas, and the fixing should not be applied entirely to broken-down 
courthouses or unsightly outhouses around rural schools. 

During the latter part of the summer of 1916, oil in large paying 


quantities was accidentally discovered in Butler County, Kans., and the 
little village of Eldorado, which had 2,500 inhabitants before that, 
as well as Augusta, with 1,800, began to take on city airs. The 


population increased, doubled and quadrupled, by reason of the large 
influx of laborers, speculators, oil drillers, ete., but as typical of the 
lackadaisical habits into which the Kansas people who never see any- 


thing but ‘*“‘the Flyer” seoot through during the afternoon, or en- 
gage themselves in a stiff game of checkers down in the country 
grocery store after supper, and before the curfew rings, the follow- 
ing news article in the Topeka State Journal, of October 11, drives 
the point home. Here is the text: 

‘Women—men, too, of course—Witchita booze and failure of county 
commissioners elected when Butler County was a_ peaceful agricul- 


tural community, to realize that the quadrupling of the population in 


a vear calls for the expenditure of money and handling of a _ big 
problem in a big way are reasons assigned by Maj. R. Neil Rahn for 
the trouble at Augusta and Eldorado. Maj. Rahn, who was commis- 


sioned to go to Butler County and ascertain the exact cause of trouble, 


returned to Topeka to-day with a story that would make a proper 
setting for a Bret Harte novel. 

“Citizens in Butler County are clamoring to State authorities for 
relief from the liquor that is flooding the county, and also demand 
that women who aid in demoralizing the peace of the community be 
driven from the confines of Kansas, Another demand is that county 
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conn 'ssioners ypoint deputies sufficient in number to aid Sheriff 
Newt Purcell © of the nerviest officials in Kansas, to properly 
hand'« the thous:nds of rookics from the Oklahoma oil fields, who have 
poured into Butter County fields in the last few months. 

; initary and good-natured kawless conditions described by Maj. 
Rahn to-day existing in a county in a prohibition State, seem almost 
unbelievable. Unless prompt action be taken Maj. Rahn predicts that 
deprecations of magnitude that will stir the State will be enacted im | 
the county, which in a single night. so to speak. has sorung from a 


to one in which exists all the elements 
of early days. 
declares, the perplexing problems facing 
the law-abiding citizens are in their imfancy. Frantic efforts are 
being made by the producers to erect 101 more tanks. with 100,000- 
gallon capacity, within a year. This wil) necessitate the bringing of 
thousands of additional rookies from the slums of the cities, from the 
railroad camps, xnd from the oil fields of Oklahoma. 
“When Maj. Rahn arrived at Augusta he found 


sleepy agricultural community 
of the wildest mining camp 
“ Furthermore, Maj. Rahn 


a plucky sheriff 


and one deputy attempting to maintain order in the big county, which | 
has nearly quadrupled in population in a year. One other deputy has 
been ppointed since Maj. Rabn’s visit who will look after conditions 


south of August:. ; : my s 
here are thousands of rookies in the oil fields living in the bushes, 


in chves, in improvised houses and huts,’ said Maj. Rahn. ‘ The rookies 





work in relay ne band a certain number of days and then another. 
Immediately aftcr one band is paid off booze is poured in in wagonloads 
from Wichita, 18 miles away. Then the wild time begins, and women 
infest the camps and add much to the trouble encountered by the offi- 
cial It is one fight after another in the oil camps. ‘The producers are 
powerless to obtain men wanted. They employ hundreds of rookies who 
stick together, and when in official wants one of the rookies the pro- 
ducers can do little to aid. They have to live there and live off the we 





of the men. 








‘As I walked down the streets of Augusta with the sheriff there was 
fighting going on. We saw one man knocked down. ‘The sheriff saw 
that he was not hurt and walked on. A mere fight is a trivial affair, and 


unless a man is hurt the officials have no time to investigate. 
. ‘he night 1 was there they arrested four men at Augusta, where 
the jail had been torn down. Just for a joke the big fellows—all good- 


natured in a reugh way—set fire to the mattresses in an improvised 











jail. ‘The smoke became suffocating and forced them to act as their ow: 
fire department. Then they decided to play some more, and tore down 
the plumbing and piled the fixtures on the floor. The sheriff finally con 
veyed them to Eldorado and placed them in a jail already overcrowded. 

‘Four women were arrested that night and placed in a room, and 
four blankets were given to them The women tied the blankets to 
gether and broke through the window, tied the blankets to a bedpost, 
and crawled to the street.’ 

* Good-natured lawlessne ls throughout the oil camps which 
spread all over the county, looking much like a bunch of little town 
But nder it all there is the deadly feud, the its with a bite in 
them, that exist, many believe, only in novels. 

“ There’s the story of the Crowe brothers driven out of Augusta only 
Saturday. They came from the oil fields of Oklahoma and had bad rex 
ords, according to information received by State officials. But they 
were sworn in as marshal Augusta. The specialty of the Crowe boys 
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not been made 

“Augusta citizens tired of being yanked into jail for such things; so 
Saturday night Bill Pell, a well-k gusta citizen and a candidate 
for the le lature, arranged tf ‘ que. He got a red lantern, 
placed it on a stick, mounted an old gray nag with the stick with th: 
lantern on it, rode through the streets as the rookies and the towns 
people cheered. The Crowe bo arrested him. A near riot ensued. 
Pell was released from the jail after it had been torn down, and the 
Crowe boys aren't anywhere around Augusta these days. 


With the Crowe boys when they walked into Augusta cam 





a man 








named Cooper. Cooper was their pal, and finally went to Eldorado, 
where he was placed om the police force. Now, there are threats that 
the Augusta rookies will march on Eldorado some night and get Cooper, 

“* There'll be trouble then,’ said Rahn to-day. ‘ The sheriff is plucky 


they'll never get Cooper without a fight.’ 
Strenuosity and no little trouble will face State officials if they go 


ana 


after the liquor business in Butler County, it is said. The liquor isn’t 
shipped from Wichita; it is hauled in wagonloads. All boeotleggers con- 


victed have been supplied with an attorney from some mysterious source, 
and with the demand existing among the thousands of rookies, members 
of the I. W. W., the State will have trouble shutting off the supply.’ 
Dry resolutions didn’t interest the men who were digging holes to let 
millions rush to the surface, and dry holes, dry parades, dry raids, and 


dry “statesmen ~ with dry preachers urging them on to do their duty, 
have no place in Butler County—or anywhere else in the world where 


the wheels of progress and the hum of industry sings from morning 
until night. 

Bootlegging by jitmey lines, operated by young girls from Wichita to 
Augusta, played the middle portion of the stage for quite some time 
during the same month. A score or more State warrants were sworn 
out by the county prosecutor on information filed by the fathers and 
mothers of the girls—in dry Kansas! Of course, being only 16 and 17 
years of age, the girls probably had never seen an open saloon; but 
they knew what bootleg booze cost, just the same, and were getting the 
price by the hatful! 

Thus is the history of Kansas written. 
joints are located all over the State. tailroad lines prior to the enact- 
ment of the most recent bone-dry iaw were ioaded down to such an 
extent that extra baggage cars bad to be added, as well as extra express 
cars. Schedules were of necessity lengthened by the dry board of rail- 
road commissioners so the trains could make their “run” somewhere 
within two hours of the schedule and handle the booze traffic en route. 
No one in the State ever declared it to be bone dry, and all the silly 
twaddie sent out from the State capitol. the State registrar’s office, and 
through the various newspapers, being “ inspired articles,” carried with 
them fake tales of progress, prosperity, and peace. Kansas is not dry 
and everyone knows it; and what is more, it never will be, because the 


Like mushrooms in the night, 


people of the State do not want it te be. 
rib BATTLE IS ON; THE KING IS DEAD; LONG LIVE THE KING. 


On January 9, 1917, the dawn of a new day opened one of the most 
interesting chapters of Kansas history, for on that day the Supreme 
Court of the United States declared the Webb-Kenyon law to be a con- 
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stitutional measure. It was a sign for the visitation of the millennium 








in Kansas—a day marked with much hilarity and hi: feasting, much 
clanking of cymbals, steel, ana sharpening of hatchets and spears, and 
patting of lean purses among the law-enfercement crowd. 

It was likewise a day of reckoning, for it ushered into being, quite 
suddenly and with great surprise, the time when the Kansas hand af 
prohibition was “ called ’’—and the showdown displayed two deuces of 
dusky hue. To the sincere prohibitionist it meant “ big things,” and for 
the little band of faithful who for years have been watching the eastern 
horizon for some sign of a promised coming of the millennium. To the 
hypocritiea! politico-religio bunk peddler it meant just one more “ stand 
for the right” in the halls of legislation, with an eye on the dry crowd 
and a wink for the bootleggers. To the busy every-day business man it 
meant increased trouble and the dawn of an era of higher tax more 
raids, less personal liberty. 

Although a clarion call was sent out by the new spapers of the State 


on the first of the year 1917, begging more industries to come to Kansas, 
setting forth the various kinds of industries the towns or the State 
wanted capitalists outside the State to start, all thought of industrial 
welfare was thrown to the four winds the minute the news was clicked 








| over the wires from Anti-Saloon League headquarters in Washington 
that “the deed is dons everybody got bus on the morning of 
January 9. 

The “prominent peopk of Topeka were immediately interviewea, 
and with flaming headlines th fopeka State Journal printed their 
declarations on the front page that evening, as fellows 

Gov. Arthur Capper : fhe Webb-Kenyon law, backed by a bill to be 
presented by the legislature probably to-morrew, will do more to drive 
the bootlegger out of busimess than any legislation passed in years 


The big problem, one almost impossible in solution up until the present, 


has been stopping shipments across the State line.’ 
I’. D. Coburn, former secretary State board of agriculture, and ex 
president State Temperance Union, and one of the “ grand old men” of 


Kansa ‘The decision on the Webb-Kenyon law is the foremost victory 

















































for decency and righteousness known to aby ag History records none 
gereater. The Lord reigns!” 

Frank M. Stabl, superintendent State temperance union: “ The pas- 
sage of the Webb-Kenyon bill, should it be backed up by the passing 
of the Stone bill new before the legislature. marks the end of the 
yng crusade against liquor by Kansas prohibitionists. There will be 
minor troubles of enforcement, but the men and women who have for 

fought for freedom from the liquor evil in Kansas n lay down 
izms now, for to all intents the battl won I have worked 
prohibition during my 60 year residence j Kan and I re rd 

iv labors in my work ¢ 

Charities M. Sheld« r, lectu ’ V There is 

thing to it is a splendid f rd step. It 
\ 1 eli ior traffic in Kansas The next 

p, nationally, or { f licinal pur- 
pose Before thi it ich s t be a 
wide propaganda to in mind the pu i 
lessness as a medici 

Hugh I ‘ sheri Lwhie ( I 
making s m nto Kansas imp t ' I os 
to back it up, a large percentage of crime in Topeka th 
of the past Many of the crimes in Topeka a 
they can’t get it in excepting by smuggling on trair 3, 
its sale will be cut down, crime will be decreased, rs 
will be forced to cease operations. 

Harvey Parsons, chief of police: “It won't aid materially in cutting 
down crimes, such as murders and robberies. Yet it will be a grea 
beon to the police. Our force is small and not capab! of handling 
properly the prohibiti and major-crime problem. But it is large 
enough to handie either one er the o with the prohibition 
problem practically settled we can cope su uly with the problem 
of major crime There will always be bootlegging ir Li ses and 
trunks, but it will cease to be a big problem for us 

The wheel; of legislative progress were at ones gzed by the in 
troduction of bone-dry bills from every corner of the Stat The new 
papers talked of little else, save and except only proposed legis 
lation aecompanying the bone-dry liquor bills, nating net only 
the sale but the use cf cigarettes, the sale and rars and o 





for ch 
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wing or pipe purposes. 
val delight never before witnessed in a civilized emicivili 
community. Reform was rampant. Every day witnessed a perade 
female politicians from some remote corner of the Commonwealth bent 
on settling the matter without delay. Of the freak legislation ever 
proposed before, the hoppers of the Kansas law-making 
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more after January 9, 1917, than had ever been dreamed of befor 

A little breathing spell was afforded on January 14, however hen 
a dispatch from Topeka to the Kan City Journal, of that day, an 
nounced the forever glad tidings to the happy-go-lucky taxpayers of 
the Stats 

“The people of Kansas can figure right now on $1,000,000 increase 
in State taxes during the next two years. It is coming just as sure as 
the sur rises. There is no way out of it. The increase could be 
$2,000,000 and still all requirements would not be satisfied 

It will take $100,000 more to feed all the State wards than it did 

formerly. The clothing bill will be another $100,900. Then ¢o1 
the hike in salaries, necessitated by the increased cost of existen 
The rest of the increase will be taken up in new buildings and im 
provements, absolutely required by different institutions 

“Nearly every institution in the Stat educational, charitable 
penal—wants extensive improvements. * * Many of these | 
ings must be authorized, else the State will drop behind in its « 
tional standing and fall short of taking prepe are of its wards 

“The total taxes raised in Kansas now aggregate about $35,000,000 
a year. One-tenth of this amount, or $3,000,000, is State t 
rest is school, county, and municipal. The State tax is $1.30 r 
$1,000. 7 

‘“‘Many people wonder how the State money is spent rt State 
tax commission has figured it out. Out of every $1.30 raised, 57 cents 
goes for education, 27 cents for charitable institutions, 14 cents for 
penal institutions, 4 cents for soldiers’ homes, and the remaining 25 


cents for yaying the expenses of all other State departments.’ 

During the “rush of business” preparatory to shooting across the 
“best dry-bone law yet,” one of the most intensely interesting features 
of the history of prohibition in Kansas, occurred. It was the “ pur- 
chase” of the Kansas State Temperance Union by the Anti-Satoon 
League of America, put over by ex-Gov. Hodges and Supt. Howard 
H. Russell, of Westerville, Ohio. This occurred on January 17, a week 
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and a day after the declaration of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, that the Webb-Kenyon bill is constitutional and that States 
may become “ bone dry” by direct vote or statutory cnactment, 

In the March, 1916, issue of the Kansas Issue, the official organ of 
the Kansas State Temperance Union, Frank M. Stahl bitterly opposed 
a plan which had been worked out by Hodges and Russell, to sell the 
union out to the Anti-Saloon League. ‘‘ One point or objection- 
able was giving the National League the power to veto the choice of the 
people of Kansas for superintendent. Two other points were unsatis- 
factory, but the interfering with the will of the people was the greatest 
grievance,” he declared. How strange the “ will of the people” is in- 
voked, when your own scalp is being viewed with watering teeth by the 
Indian with a sharp knife. 

That the league was preparing to pull the world out from under the 
patriarch of Kansas prohibition and install the modern dish-pan system, 
was evident from his feeble and at times vehement protests that the 
‘“‘will of the people’? was being trammeled under foot, all during the 
year, and it will be recalled that when the union slammed the door on 
Russeli’s fingers at the 1915 meeting in Kansas, he smiled and said he 





was ‘satisfied’ that everything would work out all right, though some 
of his “ lieutenants ”’ who did not understand what was going on inside 


the inner circle, were rather peeved. 

A flash of lightning broke out in the December, 1916, copy of the 
Issue when it was stated that “ The Lawrence meeting,’’ which seems to 
have been a secret conference behind closed doors, with a few of the 
“select.” “The Lawrence meeting was a surprise to the oflicers of the 
Kansas State Temperance Union,” declared Mr. Stahl. ‘“ Not a single 
officer or member of the headquarters committee had received even a hint 
of the call to organize a branch of the Anti-Saloon League of America. 
The first inkling of the meeting was obtained from a notice in the 
Kansas City Star of December 4. The union believed it was working 
in full accord with the National League, under a constitution SS 
by Mr. Russell and approved by Supt. Baker.’ But Brother Stahl is a 
* sincere,” not a “ practical’ prohibitionist, and lived to learn a lot. 

“The union has been an incorporated body nearly 50 years. The 
league, for a number of years, has recognized it as an auxiliary. The 
trustees chosen by Kansas have been admitted into their counsels, but 
there was dissatisfaction at the headquarters of National League with 


the union, or some of the officials, with or without reason, matters 
not from one standpoint. There is no need of two organizations in 
Kansas. There ought not to be. There must not be, and for the sake 


of the temperance question here in the State as well as in the Nation, 
the union will make such concessions as will compel the newly formed 
organizations at Lawrence to acquiesce in a proposition to merge the 
two bodies into one.” And to that end, says the Issue, committees 
were appointed, 

Speaking of the passing of the Temperance Union and the birth of 
the bootleggers’ union as the official guardians of the liberties of the 
people, the Topeka State Journal of January 17, 1917, said: 


KANSAS STATE 
GANIZATION 


TEMPERANCE 
GOES OUT OF 


UNION NO MORE—FAMOUS PROHIBITION OR- 
EXISTENCE-—IT MERGES WITH THE NATIONAL 


ANTI-SALOON LEAGUB—A STORMY SESSION TO-DAY—MEMBERS MAKE 
BITTER FIGHT ON CONSOLIDATION PLAN-—THEY FINALLY GIVE IN, HOW- 
EVER, FOR GOOD OF CAUSE, 

* Tnfortunate and unfair as was the formation of the Anti-Saloon 


League last month and intrusion upon our territory, and in spite of 
that organization’s neglect of the pressing problems of local enforce- 
ment, in the interest of the cause the Kansas State Temperance Union 
must merge with the Anti-Saloon League. There must be no war or 
division in temperance work in Kansas. The cause is paramount, and 
in its interest I am ready to resign my superintendency.” (Frank M, 
Stahl, in this morning’s session of the fifty-second and last meeting of 
the Kansas State Temperance Union.) 

The above statement, followed by the appointment of a committee of 
tive, with power to act, to confer with the similar committee of the 
Kansas branch of the American Anti-Saloon League, marked the begin- 
ning of the end of the most famous prohibition organization in the 
world. It ended a stormy session this morning. 

The details of the dissolution were settled at the committee confer- 
ence this afternoon at the Y. M. C. A. As the result of the conference 
the Kansas State Temperance Union passed over its assets, amounting 
to more than $20,000, and obligations amounting to $2,700, and tossed 
its 50 years of experience into the discard. 

The members agreed to the appointment of an out-of-the-State man 
for the superintendency of the merged organization. Two provisos were 
insisted upon: First, that the work of local law enforcement will 
not be neglected in Kansas in the interests of national legislation, and 


that the league will recognize and cooperate with the Kansas W. C. 
T, U.—two things which are not the policy of the organization in its 


work in other States. 

That much was saved out of the wreck of the Kansas State Temper- 
ance Union. Before the tacit agreement of the union to its dissolution 
was made, stormy scenes featured this morning’s session of its final 
session. Delegates to that convention reminded the organization that 
the interests of the Anti-Saloon League were primarily to raise money, 
of its disregard of law enforcement, and its refusal to recognize the 
Ww. c. T. U. It was pointed out that the assets of the union were five 
times as great as those of the new league. 

“The tight on the Kansas State Temperance Union was started pri- 
miavily because they were not getting enough money out of Kansas. 
Kansas was emphasizing the work in Kansas a was not providing 
monetary ammunition in the State,” was a st#ement made in the 
meeting. 

“The bootleggers will rejoice in the downfall of the union,” one mem- 
ber stated. ‘Supt. Russell, of the National Anti-Saloon League, told 
us in our convention two years ago that Frank M. Stahl was the most 
efficient superintendent in the matter of law enforcement of any prohi- 
bition society in America 

‘But he said that Stahl was not a money raiser, and that is the crux 
of the whole matter and the reason why last summer they refused to 
consider our society any longer a member of the national league. 

“We never will get another superintendent like Stahl,” the member 
continued. “The law-enforcement work has necessarily to be kept 
quiet, and few Kansas citizens are aware of the immense good done 
in this department of the work. Also we refused to surrender our 
right of electing our own superintendent last summer, which is another 
reason of the war. The league wants to appoint its own friends to 
the jobs.” 

Stahl’s magnanlmity received high praise at the meeting conference 
of the two committees this afternoon, and resolution of commendation 
of his nine years’ service with the union will undoubtedly be passed at 
this evening’s meeting. 
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The national league headquarters have already selected a superin- 
tendent for the 1-month-old Kansas branch of the Anti-Saloon League, 
which absorbed the Kansas organization to-day. He is the Rev. W. H. 
Berwig, assistant superintendent of the Texas branch of the Anti-Saloon 
wea gue, 

Dissatisfaction with the actions of the league is general in the union, 
but it was unanimously concurred that “ the cause shall be given frst 
consideration.” 

Mr. Stahl and the other members of the union could not understand 
why it was “necessary ” to send to Texas for a superintendent, accord- 
ing to the January copy of the Issue. But they have a lot to learn yet. 

After the rout of the Temperance Union was completed, the merry 
work of boosting for the bone-dry legislation was renewed with fresh 
vigor. Although members of the house and senate were hoping some- 
thing would happen to sidetrack the measure, the league was on the job 
with its paid lobby, working day and night to put it over. They had 
the cooperation of the governor and the attorney general. Appropria- 
tions for emergencies such as the tumble-down university, the over- 
crowded State institutions, etc., were all tossed to one side for the sake 
of ‘‘ the cause.” 

Although the counties were urging the members to hurry through and 
use economy in their legislative program, and cut down the taxes wher- 
ever and whenever they could, the members were acting “ under orders ” 
and became the puppets of the king—the superintendent of the league, 
who ran senate and house committees with the agility exercised by a 
bootlegger in a Ford. 

Occasionally the State newspapers would have time to turn their 
attention to some constructive measure and an editorial would slip 
through the sieve such as appeared in the Topeka State Journal during 
the “ hot time ’”’ that was burning up the very atmosphere: 

“ Suggestions that the State of Kansas levy a ‘ gross-production’ tax 
on oil, similar to the one which is in force in Oklahoma, and which 
would possibly produce a revenue of $1,000,000 yearly, is certain to 
strike a responsive chord in the hearts of most of the Kansas legislators, 
who will be confronted with large bundles of necessary appropriation 
bills, and who will be interested in ‘ keeping down the tax rate’ to the 
lowest possible figure for purely personal political purposes. But the 
people should remember that all such revenue measures, whether they be 
directed at oil companies, insurance companies, grain inspection, and so 
on, ete., are nothing more than indirect taxes against them.” 

And again, on January 27, while “ between acts,” the legislature was 
busy with some new plans on hand to raise more taxes, finally landing 
another blow in the direction of the house dog, the Topeka State Journal 
said : 

“While the legislature is wrangling over the dog tax and seeking 
new ways of raising money, why not impose a tax on cats? They are 
more useless even than dogs and kill vastly more birds than they do 
rats and mice. A nickel trap can give a cat eards and spades and beat 
her in the mouse-catching game.” 

Which might make it appear that the dog tax is put on for the pur- 
pose of killing the dog, but it isn’t. It “ kills” the dog's owner, but not 
the dog. 

‘‘Pewer Flour Mills in Kansas’’ was another prosperity news item 
that graced the columns of the Topeka papers during the early part of 
January, but the bone-dry law was making too much racket to share the 
center of the stage with a little thing like that. 

Among the first flood of bills introduced was one by Senator Montee, 
of Crawford County, prohibiting the shipment of liquor into the State 
for any purpose, including sacramental purposes. A dispatch from 
Topeka to the Kansas City Journal of January 18 stated that he was 
being deluged with letters from various religious organizations through- 
out the State, asking him to make the exception that wine could be used 
and shipped in for communion and sacramental purposes. 

“If wine and other liquors are a bad thing for beverage purposes for 
average humanity, they are not a necessity in religious worship,’ he 
replied. ‘If they are a necessity for the perfection of the church, let’s 
all have a little perfection. There's no reason in the world why a re- 
ligious organization should use intoxicating liquor even in the smallest 
amount for religious worship.” 

On the same day the papers carried a dispatch from Pittsburg, Kans., 
saying that because of the stinginess of the 1915 legislature the State 
Normal School was facing a $7,000 shortage, and demanding an emer- 
gency appropriation, but a deaf ear was turned to it. The State was 
too busy pleasing the newly-appointed superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League to fool with a little thing like a State normal school.” 

“Representative Sullivan, of Grant County (an extreme western 
county—inland and sparsely settled), is inclined to be reasonable in the 
matter of making Kansas a bone-dry State,” stated the Topeka State 
Journal of January 17, 1917. ‘‘Sullivan believes a thirsty Kansan 
ought to struggle along with a case of beer and a quart of whisky a 
nionth. He has a bill in the house providing a statutory limit for that 
amount of liquor. 

‘“‘Sullivan makes no exception to his rule. In event of a New Year's 
party, the arrival of a baby boy, inheritance of money, or other events 
occasioning a celebration, it will be necessary to have saved a little 
from the stock of previous months before a successful party can »e 
staged. While Sullivan is a strong advocate of prohibition, he believes 
the State may rush into a complete drought too hastily and should ap- 
proach the matter with a reasonable degree of caution. 

“Bills have been offered in the legislature which provide penalties 
for shipments of liquor into the State, for ownership or possession of 
liquor. Even wine for church use would be placed under the ban by 
certain members. But the Sullivan bills hold out-a faint, glimmering 
hope to the men with a thirst. 

“Section 4 of the Sullivan bill amends section 5549 of the General 
Statutes of 1915 to read as follows: (Providing that it shall be unlaw- 
ful to deliver more than one case of beer and ‘any other intoxicating 
liquor,’ one quart.” ; 

On the same day, according to the Journal, the house committee “ sat 
down” on the bills introduced some time previous, demanding an in- 
vestigation into the high cost of living. ‘‘ The lower House declared it 
did not have the time nor the inclination to look after matters other than 
legislation, and refused to probe living costs.” This bill was not side- 
tracked, however, until after the organization of the Anti-Saloon 
League. 

Bills to prohibit newspapers circulating within the State, carrying 
liquor advertisements, were introduced on January 18, as were bills pro- 
viding for violations of bone-dry measures, being punishable by all the 
way from one to two years in the penitentiary, on conviction of “ first 
offense.” ‘The law of 1915 provided that the second offense should be 
a felony, and the defendant upon conviction could be sent to the peni- 
tentiary for any term not exceeding one year—with the “ hard labor” 
clause thrown in. Few if any have ever been convicted and sent there, 
however. 


Some have been convicted but paroled. 
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As companion measures to the bone-dry bill, the hopper of the house 
and senate were filled with measures making smoking cigarettes a misde- 
meanor, selling them a feloi.,, ete., and the bone-dry anticigarette smok- 
ing and selling bill finally passed the house, but got no further, 

“Alfred R. Kent, of Marion County (the home of ex-Gov. Hoch), to-day 
contributed his mite toward the legislative crusade to make Kansas a 
‘nice’ State,” declared the Topeka State Journal of January 22, 1917. 
“Kent offered a bill in the house providing for the creation of munici- 
pal welfare commissions for the inspection of theaters, dance halls, 
and all places where people gather for recreation or amusement. If 
the place does not meet the approval of the commission, it shall be 
closed and the license revoked. 

“Nearly every Kansas town has adopted an ordinance providing that 
dance halls and theaters shall be closed when not properly conducted. 
The Kent bill, though, provides a smelling committee to take over the 
work and find a place on the city pay roll. 

“The Marion County representative provides much power and au- 
thority for the welfare commission. The commission is to be com- 
posed of five members, whose duty is to look in on all public places 
at any and all times they may desire. If the style of dances does not 
meet the approval of the commission the hall may be closed. If a 
motion-picture show offers a reel that does not meet approval of the 
commission and inadvertently slipped by the Rey. Mr. Festus Foster 
the house may be barred to the public. 

“If the chorus ladies wear their skirts too short or become too 
chummy with the customers in the bald-pate row the commission may 
stop the play and revoke the theater’s license. Other public places that 
do not meet the commission’s idea of a really nice place for Puritan 
Kansas may also be closed, if Kent’s bill becomes a law.” 

This bill has not yet been disposed of, and from last accounts will 
probabty pass the house. A strong lobby, headed by Rev. Sheldon, is 
urging its passage. 

Addressing itself to the anticigarette legislation that passed the 
house the Topeka State Journal, of January 22, 1917, said editorially: 

“Tobacco in any other form would smell as loud. Why the war on 
the meek and lowly cigarette, while the big black cigar and clay pipe 
are allowed to go free? Perhaps the lawmakers want to try out on the 
‘coffin nail,’ and if they get by will attack the weed in other forms 
later. It will be recalled by old-timers that the Prohibitionists in the 
beginning of their fight declared they merely wanted to banish the 
saloon—nothing more. What they bave done to liquor itself since is 
history.” 

O. P. Jewett, of Lane County, a western short-grass region, with a 
population of 2,120, and no city or town worth mentioning, introduced 
a bill on January 22 as a companion measure for the bone-dry law, 
which had the united support of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union and kindred dry and “ bone” organizations of the State, making 
it a misdemeanor to use tobacco in any form, in any public conveyance or 
car, in any room of any building used by the public, or in any building, 
room, etc., where children are or may be kept, or live, or in any public 
street, building, vehicle, or car where children are riding. The fines 
provided ranged from $10 to $25. Permission was granted the cities, 
upon referendum vote, to provide a public smoking room, “ separate and 
apart from all “ civilization.” 

This bill may sound like a joke, but was seriously considered by the 
house, and a very strong lobby pushed it along with startling rapidity. 
It was finally tripped up, though, but numerous bills almost as strict 
are still awaiting disposition. The women and the preachers have 
gotten such a hold on the house they can push through almost any 
measure they desire. The newspapers of the State, strong for prohibi- 
tion, screamed their heads off when the anticigarette bill passed the 
house, claiming that the “liberties of the people” were being taken 
away, although they all boosted the bone-dry law to the limit, except a 
few of the more sensible papers like the Topeka State Journal. 

Senator Satterthwaite, of Butler County, took his place in the 
Kansas Hall of ‘‘Phame” by introducing as a companion measure to 
the bone-dry law a measure to look after the morals of the cities and 
country districts of the State, according to the Topeka State Journal 
of January 25,1917. °** With the two bills on the statute book one need 
have no fear as to the character of anything in the way of a public 
entertainment,” said the Journal. ‘“ The censors and welfare workers 
will attend to that.” 

“After their introduction Senator Satterthwaite stated that both 
bills were introduced by request, and that while he would like to see 
the matter discussed in the senate he had not studied either bill suffi- 
ciently to determine whether he is for them or against them. 

“In the city, under the one bill, the program of every theater, every 
dance hall, and every other place where entertainment is furnished for 
profit would be censored. It would be censored by a commission of 
tive persons, selected by the churches, the Sunday schools, and the civie 
organizations, 

** Besides being censored the managers of the public amusement places 
would be taxed to pay the censors. They would be required to obtain 
a permit from the commission before giving any entertainment, and 
the commission would have authority to revoke the permit any moment 
the entertainment did not live up to the advance notices. F 

“The country people would be looked after equally well under the 
other bill, although their welfare worker would be selected by the board 
of control instead of by the churches. This bill provides for the ap- 
pointment of a county superintendent of public welfare upon recommen- 
dation of local people. 

“The welfare superintendent to look after the morals of the country 
people is destined to be a busy personage under the terms of the biil 
ereating his job. Upon his appointment he becomes a parole officer 
probation officer, recreation officer, agent for the orphans’ home, agent 
for the State free employment bureau, local statistician on such sub- 
jects as agriculture and labor, and assumes any other job he may find 
lying around loose. Any spare time he may find weighing him down 
he may devote to an inspection of the morals of his constituents, 

* Notwithstanding the numerous duties handed over to the welfare 
superintendent, the people who drafted the bill are taking no chance 
on overpaying him. It provides that in counties having a population 
of 3,000 he shall receive $400 a year. But by encouraging immigration 
and staving off starvation long enough he may eventually build his 
salary up to a living wage, for the bill provides that in counties having 
a population of 50,000 or over the officer shall receive a salary of $1,500 
a year. 

These bills are backed by a strong lobby headed by the W. C. T. U. 
and the preacher contingent of the State, who are daring the senate 
committees to refuse to report them out with recommendations that 
they be passed. Urging their passage are many resolutions and peti 


” 


tions, demanding that as “‘we are going to rout demon rum, let us 
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clean up all the way around’ and if the senators 
bills “due consideration "’ they will ‘clean up all around,’ 
me, when they start “ cleaning” they never stop. 

“ Senator Montee, of Crawford, has discovered something new 
which to place a tax,” further remarked the Journal! * le thought 
for a time that everything had been covered, but after diligent search 
he discovered that a man owning his own farm could install a rig and 
drill a well with oil or gas in prospect without paying the St 


not give 
and, be 


ao the 


ate or 

county a dollar. Senator Montee seeks to remedy this matter at on 
“Ife introduced a bill in the senate requiring every person or cor 
poration, even the owner in fee simple of the land, to obtain a permit 


before starting each well. And the permit for each well will cost the 
applicant $10. Seventy-five per cent of the money collected by the 
county clerk in this manner goes to the county and the remainder comes 
to the State treasury. 

* Even after he has paid the fee for the permit the man who wis! 
to know what is under his land may not be through. If he is fortunat 
and strikes nothing, he is through. But if he has the other luck, he 
continues to pay tribute as long as his good luck lasts. If he 
oil, he pays a tribute of 3 cents a barrel on every barrel, and 
gas, he pays 3 cents upon every 10,000 feet the well produces 

“In order that the State and county will get what is coming to 
them, the bill provides for an official inspector in each county, who shal! 
draw only $5 a day, the money to be paid from that collected by the 
well owner. There is a penalty attached for failure to pay up also.” 

Being a “‘ bone” bill with a tax-raising feature, this measure is re- 
ceiving very serious consideration at the hands of the solons, and will 
probably be passed, and if so, will become a law at once. 


THE BONE-DRY BILL FRAMED. 


The house temperance committee presented a bill on January 25, 
1917, according to the Topeka State Journal, “that will make Kansas 
a bone-dry State, with liquors only for church, communion, and me- 
dicinal purposes. Under the house committee bill a Kansan with a 
thrist and a bottle of liquor is liable to a fine of from $100 to $500 
and a jail sentence of from 30 days to 6 months. Shipments of liquor 
into the State are also prohibited under the bill. * * * When the 
committee bill went to the house hopper it was drafted to cover the 
ground desired by various individual measures. An effort will 
made by the committee to advance its bill and exclude all individual 
measures. There is little question but that the committee bill would 
put Kansas bone dry, with the exception for church and medicival 
purposes.” 

Registered wholesale drug houses with a capital exceeding $60,000 
were permitted under the bil to purchase alcohol to be sold in one 
to five gallon lots for medicinal purposes only. This feature of the 
bill was amended soon, however, as there were but one or two, if even 
that many, wholesale drug houses in the State with that much capital. 


strikes 


if it 


se 


The limit was placed at $20,000 by the amendment and took in but 
very few at that low figure. 7 
While “bone-dry day’’ was being arranged for, and things were 


somewhat quiet around the capital, Representative Jewell, of Crawford 
County, “ broke out’”’ and introduced a measure, which is still pending 
and will no doubt pass the house, providing, according to the Tepeka 
State Journal of January 27, 1917, that “ Kansas teachers must be 
total liquor and tobacco abstainers if they expect to teach in the 
schools of this State. * * * The Jewell bill denies to all examin- 
ing boards the right to issue a license to any person using liquor or 
tobacco in any form and prohibits employment of such persons in any 


college, university, or school supported wholly or in part or in any 
manner by the State. 

* Jewell’s bill is more far-reaching than the first reading might 
indicate. Under existing laws in this State almost every school r 
ceives State aid. Many of the schools receive only revenue from the 


semiannual distribution of school funds. None the less the money is 
State aid and such schools would doubtless be closed to all teachers 
who use tobacco or liquor in any form. 

“Persons who apply for certificates to teach in this State must 
qualify under the provision which the Crawford County member 
would place on the statute book. The matter of a high grade is one 


thing. But the taking of an occasional drink or the smoking of a cigar, 


cigarette, or pipe is quite another. And Jewell thinks the Stat 
should look at the tobacco and liquor matter first. Use in any form 
of either tobacco or liquor would be sufficient to deny any applicant 
who might seek a certificate in this State. That is not all Jewell 
would compel the boards of education, board of administration, anid 
other administrative school bodies to deny a place in their schools 

the tobacco and liquor clauses are not strictly observed.” Should 


the school bcard “ with knowledge "’ employ a teacher smoked 
drank, chewed or looked as though he, she, or it wanted to do any o1 


either, the members of the board could be fined from $25 to $100 each 


who 


This bill is being very seriously pushed and will likely pass. 
“Liquor and religion are going to be badly mixed when the Monts 
liquor bill comes up for consideration in the senate,” declared t! 
Topeka State Journal, January 29, 1917. ‘“‘ Senator Montee, of Cray 
ford, has a hundred or more letters from ministers and church ot 


ganizations protesting against any amendments to the prohibitory law 














that will prohibit churches from having wine for in saci 
ment. * * * The tenor of the letters is that the w are heart 
and soul in harmony with the spirit of the Montee bill so : it 
does not apply to religious organizations. One of the |! t of 
which the following is a part, is typical and was ved from one 
of the senator’s constituents from Crawford County 

“You say that the bill in no way prevents the use of unf ited 
wine, which, in other words, is grape juice, as son h he fo 
sacramental purpeses. I know that, but grape juice is not wins oO 
Savior used wine when he instituted the Holy Eucharis By His ir 
stitution we wish to abide. and the Constitution of the United Stat 
grants us the liberty and freedom to exercise our religion according ) 
our convictions. * * * Why should our convictions regard 
Lord’s Supper be disrespected, even curtailed by law, just becauss 
that are in the majority administer the Holy Euchre contrat oD 
institution? * * * All we wish and request is to prest ru 
ligious rights and liberties regarding the Lord's Supp 

January 31, 1917, was “argue booze bill day n { ! accord 
ing to the Topeka State Journal of that day. Th r flew, and as it 
did the State sat up and took notice. Al! sn 1 sailing to 
the temperance committee's pet measure, all tl : g and ragging 
of the well-trained lobby to the contrary notwithstanding. Plent 
well-placed bumps and rocks impeded the presumed well-greased ‘ 
in the house and many surprises sprung. Fo istan Ifon. Ro t 
Stone, speaker of the 1915 legislature, and a too d in the 1917 
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sident of the Kansas State Temperance Union and an ardent 


} 
‘ 


pre 

olitical prohibitionist, representing Shawnee County, tmtroduced an 
imnendment to the bone-dry law permitting every person in the State to 
mport and keep “ for personal use,” mind you, one nice, healthy quart 
of John Barleycorn, in whatever, whichever, ‘or whatsoever form the | 
heart of the Wansas prohibitionists might desire. This would render 
the bone-dry “‘ booze bill” of the State equal to the neat little sum of 


$2,508,816 per month, or “only’’ $30,105,792. In his bulletin, pre- 


pared specially for the Temperance Society of the Methodist Church, 
and sent out over his own signature March 25, 1915, Gov. Capper 


dmitted that the “ booze bill” of the State was $5,303,666.04 per year ; 

und although he has steadfastly refused to divulge the source of his 
nformation, Mr. Stone probably came nearer hitting the mark than the 
#xovernor was pleased to admit it might be. 





_' Rights of the thirsty are hanging in the balance to-day while the 
Kansas house considers proposed bone-dry bills before the State legis 
: lature,” declared January 31, 1917. “All 


the Topeka State Journal 
I 


liquor bills on the house calendar come before the lower branch of the 









legislature today under a special order. 

If the house adopts a bill which originated in its own temperance 
committee Kansas will be denied the right to ship liquor into this State 
for other than sacramental purposes. The burden is placed on the 

i Is and the place of delivery is made the place of sale. In writ- 
r the ommitt bill members embodied the main features of the 
“tone bill, which was smothered in a committee two years ago and 


introduced in the 1917 session, following action of the United States 
supreme Court on the Webb-Kenyon Act 













fen Endres, of Leavenworth, fought to remove section 1 in its 
( et fight was im advance of the Harvey substitute and was 
| dowr an overwhelming vote. Much applause from the lobbies, 
nembers joining. Endres appealed to the members to vote as they 
al mi 
A prominent temperance advocate two years ago told me if the | 
members of the house had voted on this bill as they drank the bill 
wouldn’t have a chance,’ said Endres. ‘I don’t believe in drunkenness 
ntemperance, but every man should have the right to possess his 
bottle of liquor if he wants it. Don’t you know that under the 
sions of this bill, which permits a druggist to have 5 gallons of 
ol in his possession, that 15 or 20 gallons of mighty good whisky 
made from it?’ 

hat let down the bars of oratory. Members on both sides of the 

house lamored for an opportunity to talk. Party lines were wiped 

‘y and for 15 minutes the members, with one eye trained on the 

en’s lobby, argued for most strict and rigid temperance. Then the 

iindres motion went down under an overwhelming vote. 

Harvey, of Clark County, started the trouble all over again. He 
fered the substitute section which permitted the individual to keep 
private stock for his own use. The substitute did not remove the 

provision prohibiting common carriers bringing liquor into the State. 
! er aid that a person might keep a supply on hand in his own 
nis wh ius 

Re rt Stone, of Shawnee County, defended the substitute (having 

l milar one to a similar bill himself). He declared the sub- 
vritten in conformity with the decision in the Webb- 

‘ n ca and that a law with the personal-possession provision 
d the test of the courts. The question of personal liberty 


cued by Stone in urging the adoption of the substitute. He 






































d that under the bill as submitted by the bouse temperance com 
serious doubt existed as to the constitutionality of the measure 
event it would involve the State in long-drawn-out and expen- 
itigation. Stone was author of a bill making the place of delivery 
at of sale Ife advocated a strong antiliquor measure, but 
dt State might destroy its own purpose by overstepping the 
i it, Stone was besieged with questions. [He an- 
m. ‘ Would this permit me to go to Chicago and bring | 
s of liquor?’ asked Frank LL. Martin ‘It would if it 
our use,’ saf®i Stone 
Vould it permit a Leavenworth man to hire a jitmey, drive across 
and bring back his own stock?’ asked Gilman, of Leaver 
i If for his own yes,’ Stone replied 
pson, m rity leader, took the floor in opposition to the sub- 
» did Jewett, of Lane; Jewell, of Crawford: Gilman, of 
rth; and other Wilmoth, of Cloud, fought with Stone for 

\ di to t fopeka Daily Capital, February 1, 1917, the bill, as 

the house temperance committ passed the house after a 

ing over five hours. It declared that the Stone amend- 

previc y made to another dry bill was made to the house 

ince measure, and that “ Stone was followed by a long list of 

embers protesting against his amendment,’ which was lost by 

of 17 to 06, 12 members not voting. Those supporting the Stone 

Iment represented various districts all over the State, among them 
tative from Dougias County, where Lawrence is located. 

rt fight continued all afternoon,” said the Capital, ‘“‘ the house 

tently voting n every amendment offered that it thought 

d { il The stiffest fight, except for the Stone amend 

t, w the exemption for the clergy of churches using fer- 

the sacrament. On this measure the friends of the 

‘ a motion to make the law apply to all clergymen and 

res the sar as to laymen, offered by Layton, of Osborne, was 

1 down—71 to 44—-10 members not voting. On the one 

gi the speeches was that the chureh should not be 

x { On t ther, it was argued that if a part of any man’s 

i ! lt use of fermented wine the State of Kansas would 
not int I vith 1} vorship.”’ 

\nd thus the first step was taken to make the Sunflower bone dry 
for the tenth or twelfth ti ince John P. St. John and his little band 
of sincerely hopeful prol nists gathered to bury poor old John 
Barleyeorn 36 years ago 

Aside from a bill or two directed at the moving pictures, Sunday 

ball, and the usual amusements enjoyed in the little Kansas towns 





unday, being introduced, the next 
was the question, “ What will the 





at matter of importance that 
senate do with the bone-dry 





Rumors were rife that $15,000 in bribe money was to be spent by 
certain Kansas City liquor interests to head it off there, and the word 
was passed around that an investigation was due, etc. One wholesale 
liquor dealer displayed more zeal than brains in writing letters to his 

ustomers, who numbered tens of thousands in the State, that the 
senate was going to slip a joker iato the bill, and one of the letters got 
to a preacher who, in turn, took it up with the local Woman's Christian 
‘Temperance Union, who, to make the thing interesting, trotted down 
to Topeka with it and flashed it on the governor. And then things 
began to pop. 
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According to the Topeka State Journal, February 3, 
Price, chairman of the judiciary committee, was not 
bill as passed by the house. “It is also said that 
Brewster is not satisfied with it,” said the Journal. ‘These two at- 
torneys have been in conference frequently since the measure passed 
the house and it is rumored that they have reached the conclusion 
that the house bill will encourage bootlegging and make law enforce- 
ment more difficult.” 

The Mentee bill, heretofore mentioned, said the Journal, seems to 
be causing the most commoiion throughout the State. “‘ No day passes 
when a petition is not read from agezregations of citizens from ‘some 
point in Kansas urging the senate to pass the Montee bill and to make 
bo exceptions in it. One petition read Priday was signed by 300 of 
the citizens of one locality asking that the Montee bill be passed and 
that it be allowed to stand absolutely prohibiting the shipment of 
liquor into Kansas for any purpose, euch or otherwise.” 

fn the little lull occurring between the introduction of the bil! in 
the senate and the final disposition on it several things happened. 
One of the least important, of course, was a petition asking that the 
legislature immediately declare an emergency and appropriate money 
to investigate the conduct of the officials at the Topeka State Asylum 
who have been under fire for several years, because evidence was ready 
to be introduced that they permit patients to be parboiled and mur- 
dered in hot bathtubs, and permit the help to subdue patients who are 
difficult to handle by knocking their teeth down their throats, accord- 
ing to the Journal, February 7, 1917. On the same day a movement 


1917, Senator 
satisfied with the 
Attorney General 








was started, but scen blocked by the bone-dry legislation, to call an 
investigation to delve into the situation at the State reformatory, 
where charges of theft by the officers in charge and misuse of meney 
appropriated filled the air, but these matters were of so slight im- 
portance, compared with the bone-dry program, that they had to be 
sidetracked. ‘The legislature did pause long enough, however, on 
February 7, 1917, to knock the proposed bill to take the tax-rebate iaw 


off the statute book into a cocked hat. It is a revenue producer which 
is sufficient reason for retaining it, no matter how unfair. 

A member from a country district did awaken long enough on Febru- 
ary 16, to suggest that when an adjournment is taken it be for six 
years, as he felt the people were tired of the legislature and nothing 
of any importance was ever accomplished anyway. 


In commenting on the cigarette bill which passed the house, the 
Topeka State Journal said editorially on February 16, that— 
“The cigarette bill which passed the house will, if it becomes a law, 


have a tendency to bring father and his young son closer together. 





Both will be compelled to resort to the woodshed or the barn when 
they want to smoke. If the people of Kansas do not become a com- 
munity of law breakers it will not be due to Iack of encouragement. 
Under a bold headline, “ Churches in line,” the Topeka State Jour- 
nal of February 12, described the ardent efforts that were being put 


, 


forth by the “ church in action” to swing the senate into line for a 
totally dry State, including the ban on wine for sacramental purposes, 


“Church organizations and church leaders in all sections of the 
State are showing a willingness to come under the bone-dry liquor 
bill,” declared the Journal. ‘ Petitions, resolutions, letters, and tele- 


grams received by members of the legislature in the last few days have 








indicated a desire by the church for the Layton amendment to the pro- 
posed dry law. The amendment provides for placing churches well 
as individuals under the act. * * * In the Jast two weeks rong 
effort has been made to line up the church element in a demand for 
the Layton amendment. E. W. Hoch, former governor, and many 
prominent Kansans are behind the movement. They have declared 


that the churches should not be placed in the light of blocking the 
final step in making Kansas absolutely bone dry.” 
A warning note was sounded in an editorial appearing in the Ka 


as 


























(Mo.) Journal of February 12 respecting ** bone-dry ”’ legislation: 
» foes of prohibition and some of its mistaken friends are busy 
the laws in the several States to an absurd and intolerable 
‘he inevitable effect of this is to weaken prohibition and to 
retrogression such as occurred in Vermont and Iowa. Any 
‘bone-dry ’ law, so called, becomes a personal irritation to almost every 
citizen regardless of any use of liquor as a beverage, and the effect is 
ure to be a line of legislation quite away from the ‘ bone-dry’ idea. 
“We advise a most careful consideration of any proposed law on 
this subject, as on any other subject, which will lead to the direct per- 
sonal irritation of the individual citizen. Such laws are never even 
reasonably well enforced except as regards the grosser crimes.” 
An example of how these freak and uncalled-for measures can be 
ferecd through the Kansas Legislature, also typical of the men who 
are sent to Topeka to frame measures that the people’’ want, is 


shown in an incident described by the Topeka State Journal of Febru- 











ary %. 1917, and throws much interesting enlightenment upon how easy 
it is to “represent public sentiment’’ when a lobby as strong and 
powerful as the church and W. C. T. U. maintain there from one end 
of the sessions to the other is on the job from early morning until 
late at night: 

‘One new member of the Kansas House is waiting anxiously until 
the legislature adjourns. He has spent more than four weeks in 


Topeka as a lawmaker and quietly admits he does not know what it is 
all about. Not only is the new member puzzled, but he is peeved and 
disgusted. 

“Only the arrivgl of a friend from his old home town brought out 
ihe confession of sorrows of a new legislator. The friend had come to 
Topeka, fresh from the old town with news and gossip of all the com- 
munity. In the course of the visit, the man who had left the bosom 
of his family to make Jaws and protect the rights and property of the 
people grew confidential. 

“*Do you know what's 
legislator. 

“The visitor from back home thought maybe it was some mysterious, 
complicated, deep-laid political plot which the new member had discovy- 
ered. So he frankly admitted his ignorance as to the inside workings of 
the legislature. . 

“You haven't anything on me,’ said the new member. ‘I don’t know 
either. Been here four weeks now and, by golly, I don’t understand it. 
Everything you try to do, everybody else is against. I sit here all day 
and listen to a lot of gabble. Then I read the paper in the evening 
and see where a lot of bills were passed and a lot of other things done. 
I was there all the time, too, but blamed if I saw it.’ 

“The visitor from home asked if the new member had Secured the 
passage of any legislation. 

“*Lord, no. At least, I guess not,’ said the new one. 
came here with a lot of good bills, too. But where they are I don’t 
know. One of my bills was announced one day from that desk up 
yonder. Then the next day it went to a committee. I conducted a 
They told me the 


going on here, George? inquired the new 


‘You know I 


searching party for it, but didn’t have a bit of luck. 
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bill had been re-referred and then referred back again and then substi 
tuted After L got that much information, I quit. See that fellow 
over there?’ 

“The legislator pointed to Frank L. Martin, of Reno County, chair- 
man oi the house judiciary committee, 

** Well, that fellow got up one day and says, “‘ We have killed seven- 
teen out ef eighteen bills, and I rather guess we should have killed the 
eighteenth one, too.” That's the way they do things here. Everybody 
is against everything everybody else is for. I don’t know what the 
thunder it’s all about and I don't mind telling you. Say, how's Ann 
and the baby?’ ” 

An interesting and at the same time a tragic sidelight was thrown 
upon the dry situation in Kansas, however, on February 15, according 
to the Topeka dispatch of that date appearing in the Kansas City Star 
and also published more fully in the ‘Topeka papers. “A bill that will 
allow the State to treat drunkards and drug babituals was introduced in 
the Senate to-day by the committee on temperance and hygiene,” 
says the Star, “It provides persons addicted to the use of intox! 
cating liquors and narcotic drugs may go to any of the State hos 
pitals for the insane on their own application or on an order of the 


probate court At present the State can give treatment to drunkards 
and drug habituals only when they actually become insane. rhe 
drug users now in the State asylums outnumber the drunkards there, 


as insane patients, considerably.” 

In commenting on the proposed bone-dry law, the various news 
papers of the State, except the smaller publications, and many of them 
joined in the sentiment, felt constrained to support the measure pro- 
viding it gave the people of the State the privilege of carrying It In 
even in suit cases or automobiles, and generally all over the State the 
sentiment seemed to favor the Stone amendment. In commenting on 
the measure, the Atchison Globe, in its issue of Iebruary 8, said: 
“There is a rumor that the senate will either kill the bill or amend it.” 
In order that no one would mistake his position on the measure, 
Barney Lyons, legislative representative from Atchison County, de- 
clared in the same issue of the Globe, that “I'll vote ‘no’ on the 
bone-dry bill, if I am the only man in the house that does,” and the 
Globe proceeds: “‘ Nothing in line of law enforcement has been too 
drastic for Kansas, and the senate probably will fall in line for in 
vestigating ice boxes in private homes.” 

And the Topeka State Journal declared editorially on February 19: 
“The prohibition of the sale of substitutes for beer, which have ap 
peared on the market, is all right on general principles, but why allow 
Jamaica ginger to escape? It is one of the best-known and most cer 
tain jag producers offered for sale.” And again: “In addition to the 
bone-dry law the Atchison Globe suggests that the legislature may be 
responsible for several bonehead laws.” 


SAVE BRONE-DRY BILL—-ANTISALOON LEAGUR OF AMERICA TAKES UP 

PIGHT—GHOSTS OF OTHER DAYS BEFORE SENATE COMMITTER, 

rhe silence enveloping the bone-dry bill in the senate judiciary 
iitiee is so intense it can and has been heard all the way back to 
the headquarters of the Anti-Saloon League of America. Wayne B. 
Wheeler, counsel of the league, heard it and he’s coming to Topeka 
the first of the week to tell the judiciary committee what he knows 
about prohibition. Of course Kansas has had prohibition for 40 years, 
but Wheeler is the man who drew the Webb-Kenyon law.” 

(After commenting on the very cool reception handed an expert on 
the initiative and referendum when he appeared before the senate, 
urging the passage of that measure which was killed several years ago 
and has never seen daylight since, the Journal proceeds :) 

“The senate judiciary committee is made up of lawyers. Having 
been reared and schooled in prohibition they are assumed to know a 
little about the proper construction of bone-dry measures. But they 
have brought forth nothing, and their silence has reached the fount of 
bone-dry knowledge, The judiciary committee accepted the offer of 
Mr. Wheeler's services, made by Rev. W. J. Berwig, superintendent of 
the Kansas branch of the league, and a mecting will be held upon his 
arrival. 

“As a matter of fact, the senate judiciary committee all but reported 
out a bone-dry bill the first of the week, but a discovery was made and 
it wis dragged back by the scruff of the neck before anyone had a 
chance to see it. It was discovered by some member of the committee 
that a bill had been drawn and agreed upon making it a felony to 
bring liquor across the State line, but no offense to have possession 
of it after it was safely across the line.” 

Great consternation reigned in the dry camp, and the wait between 
the time Chief Bone-Dry Wheeler was sent for and his arrival period 
was indeed a terrible suspense. ‘“ The senate was deluged by petitions 
from all parts of the State to-day urging the passage of the * bone dry’ 
bill,’ said the Topeka State Journal of February 20. ‘‘ Some of them 
implored the legislature ‘not to adjourn until the bill had been enacted 
into law.’ Almost an hour was devoted to the reading of the titles to 
the petitions. There were 80 of them on ‘the subject of liquor 
legislation, and the average number of names on each was about 
200—making about 16,000 names in all. 

“Every hour action is delayed means additional petitions. There 
was no comment among senators as one petition after another wi: 
read The probabilities are that the house bone-dry bill, reported out 
for passage by the senate judiciary committee Monday evening, will 
not be reached until Wednesday. The bill is on third reading subject 
to amendment and debate, but it has not been printed.” 

e same issue of the Journal noted the action of the senate judi 
ciary committee on the bill, taken after the arrival of Chief Wheeler: 
Whereas at noon yesterday the judiciary committee was ‘in the 
air’ ever the proposed liquor legislation, to-day the stage is all set for 
one of the real fights of the session. Of course, the whole senate may 


com 














flatten eut like the judiciary committee did and pass the bill without a 
sit protest, but it doesn’t appear likely. 

‘veral members of the judiciary committee, while they voted to 
report the bill out. have remarked on the outside that its provisions 
nre too drastic. There is some opposition to it among the rest of the 
senators, 

‘It may have no bearing upon the action of the committee, but for 
more than two hours Monday afternoon Wayne B. Wheeler, of Wash 
ington, D. C., general counsel of the Antisaloon League of America, 
addressed the committee on the subject of * bone-dry legislation.’ and 
15 minutes later the favorable report was brought in. Ile looked over 
the proposed Kansas law for holes. He held it up to the sun and 
scanned it every inch. Not a hole could he find, and he so informed 
he committee, 
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“Mr. Wheeler was the target for numerous questions shot by Senator 
Getty, Senator Price, and Senator McClain, members of the committee, 
and at times he became somewhat groggy, but on each occasion Attorney 
General Brewster, who knew the questions by heart, went to his rescue. 
It developed in committee that several of its members believe most of 
the cities of Kansas are ‘ wet.’ 

“Why don’t you enforce the laws you hive?’ demanded Senator 
Price of Attorney General Brewster at one time 

“Mr, Brewster explained that as long as automobile routes could be 
maintained across the State line it was impossible to shut out all 
liquor,” 

With two senators “ missing,’ the bill was passed by the senate on 
the morning of February 21, 1917, by a vote of 37 to T. Senator Brun 
ner, of Pottawatomie County, displaying the only semblance of back 
bone in the entire senatorial delegation. Denouncing the bill as un 
American, despotic, and beyond all reason, he bared his breast to the 
shafts, snarls, derision, and threats of the prohibitionists. their boist 
ous and well-trained lobby, and cast a negative vote While he wa 
admired and congratulated by many of the senators for his braver 
the path he chose was too thorny to welcome any daring on the part 
of the spineless, brow-beaten comrades whom he bade a fond adieu and 
followed the only course real manhood would permit him to choose 

* Not a single amendment was made to the bill,” remarked the Topeka 
State Journal of February 21, 1917. ‘ Half a dozen were offered but 
only one vote was recorded for each amendment, and that was th: 
of the man who offered it. * * * ‘The first real amendment was 
offered by Senator Sutton, of Stafford. It struck from the bill the pars 
graph permitting ordained ministers to receive or possess wine for com 
munion purposes. ‘I have been asked by several ordained ministers to 
have that provision stricken out,’ Senator Sutton said That started 
an argument. 

‘Senator Malone heid that the amendment weuld bring about an un 
fair situation in that the bill still permitted priests that  privileg 








vote 











Several other senators expressed themselves in like manner, and the 
umendment was defeated, Senator Sutton casting the only vote for if 

_ “Senator Price said that section 1 bordered on intolerance, because 
it prevented a person from having liquor in his own home,” accordir 
to the Kansas City Journal of February 22, 1917 “Tut,” said he i 
am a temperance man and believe in prohibition. If this by putting 
all decent people in the same class with bootleggers and ei 

will result in better enforcement of the prohibitory law, th is all 





right with me, and I shall vote for it. 

When the senate bill was referred back to the house—the honse 
adopted the minor amendment made by Senator Pri 
were 5 votes cast against its final adoption, 
tives from Reno and Leavenworth Counties 

When the news reached “Leavenworth, according to a dispateh from 
there, dated February 21, to the Kansas City Journal, that the senate 
had passed the bone-dry bill, “many telephoned to Drydale for a sup 
ply to meet a ‘drought.’ Extra wagons were running to-night bringing 
liquor, and this will be kept up until the law actually goes into effec 

‘Some of the joint keepers stated to-night that they would quit while 
the others say they will keep right on. The only question with them 
will be some way to get a liquor supply. * * * rhe number of 
iloous in Drydale is expeeted to increase.” 


mong them the representa 


With the bone-dry bill coming into effect to-morrow.” said a dis 
patch from Atchison to the Kansas City Journal, February vv. “ East 
tehison wholesale liquor houses are swamped with orders to-day from 
their Kansas patrens, who are preparing for the drought Atchison 


people do not believe the law will be enforced to the point of searching 
their homes, and those who use liquor are orderi: 

















¢ larger quantities 
Most of the liquor ordered is beer, with wines second an the 
* * * Retail saloons in East Atchison are pleased with the bone 
bill, as they feel that it means increased busine for them.” 

rhe rnrilvonds ceased carrying liquors on or about Februa 23. & 
the bill was published promptly in the Topeka Stat Jo il, afte 
Gov. Capper had signed it, and another chapter of bone-d: legislation 
in the State was elosed, 

Just how the thousands of homes within the Stat ‘ hed 
daily for liquor, and how the enormous cost f wat four bot 
ders with their thousands of 1 the s is to ! 
met is not stated, but Kansas kt ! ind can not b 
enforced. Furthermore, Kansas, : with p 
hibition, knows public sentin t ‘ ! No j 
will convict ; judges will become ive be d 
ing the past 10 vears, dr: ing thr } : 1 vot le ‘ “ 
county and city officials will become * derelict in t d nd tl 


State will drop off again, now that the thunder shower is ove int 
customary slum lile State university buildings mble and f 
down, asylums cry for moi room, and penitentiary 
tinue to be breeding stink holes of tubereulosis. 
































* Kansas,” re (irked the Atchison Globe of I rual 22. with ft 
prohibitory law in mind, and addressing itself to the cigarette b 
which was being pushed so strongly by th } h-dry lobby in th 
senate, “if the senate follows the xample « the ho l the law 
making it a eri to smoke ret ven within the con f 
your own home, will again advertise itself as a crank Stat Just 
it is getting over effects of prohibi i ibout to t another 
step that will a black eye. R l l rigl ut why not 
let some other State take the lead for Kansas has fought a 
ommendable battle of prohibition at a tremens $s cos If you don't 
believe it, look at the way the towns across the Missouri River 1 
Missouri have grown while the cities on the Kansas side have stood 
still, or nearly so. There is no denying the fact that-big capital, when 
it comes to a choice between a dry town and a wet town, has als 

} invariably chosen the wet town. ‘Towns that have suffered from b ~ 
dry may now benefit if new cr not f d upon peop 
Some of the best men in every s gcarette l ) 
say they can't smoke them in private new publ 
tion at a time when we should follow, ea of | 

| should push the anticigarette and other crank 
a chance to catch up.” 

Though the Globe fails to show wherein Kar = 
over the effects of prohibition,” the subject matte: t literial 
strikes deep. When men with the far-sight hed ‘ will 
rise out of turn and speak aloud the almos ! Liss that 
envelops the State and which men of less bi ‘ ne ‘peak 
aloud, it means there is an undercurrent sing at the f ition of 
the State government that soi day will reay { r eh \ { 

The bone-dry law is just lik: rt rm res reet g with «ds spot 
tyranny and puritanical bigotry Kansas ¢ Mo.. ! papers of Feb 
ruary 25 note the ineffectual efforts made in Kansas ¢ Ix to en- 
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‘tailan ambitious assistant attorney general’s hope- 


ores he menasur aie 
ful tempts te catch all violators, aided and abetted by a police force 
ec d by a leading temperance crank within the past few months to 
be in league with the beetleggers; describe the laudatory remarks of 
the police of that city, and recount their unbounded efforts to seek out 
he dive keepers and jointists, that they may be crucified on the cross 
elfgious politics, but the dragnet held few when the “crusade” 
had finished. ‘Ten of those caught were haled before the court, fined 
the minimum, and promptly paroled “ pending good behavtor.” 
fhe newspapers throughout the State will refuse, as usual, to carry 
tories of the multitude of cases that clog the criminal courts or of 
the conditions that are growing worse every day, fearing lest they 
1dmit prohibition to be the sham it is, but should the legislature of 
i919 have proposed by the Antisaloon League or any of its cohorts 


‘further and better” bone-dry legislation, a “demand” by 16,000 out 
f the 1,672,545 people will again be met-—registering another admis- 
ion as the recent act did that all past enactments failed so totally 
of their purpose they were worse than no laws at all. 

Kansas has never expressed itself on the question of prohibition, and 
im all fairness to “the cause” throughout the Nation she should be 
accorded that privilege. She has had it long enough and “ hard” and 
‘bad enough to thoroughly understand it by this time. But the result 
in Vermont sent a cold chill down the spinal column of the Kansas 
dry leaders that has kept them shivering ever since. If the people do 
rule, they should be aceorded that high privilege in the Sunflower State. 

is has so well been said by Mr. Paul S. Conwell, a native of the State 
ind a close student of Kansas conditions for years, “ Kansas people are 
never permitted to forget the geverning power. A noisy government is 
i nuisance government. Driven by despotie bigetry, it strangles progress, 
murders prosperity. Lf given a chance, the people would register an 
overwhelming preference for a sane and regulated system of handling 
the liquor industry. Not that they desire saloons because they prefer 
drunkenness to sobriety, but because they prefer constructive statecraft 
to political demagoguery. Kansas is drunk now—drunk on prohibition, 
junk, and piifle. She is suffering from an overcapitalization of hot air 
and an overproduction of wild-eyed reformers, yap statesmen, and polifi- 
cal tyrants. Common horse sense has taken wings; intolerance is king!” 


And the toll of the bone-dry law in every city, county, and town in 
the State, from Topeka to Wichita, and stretching out into the most 
remote and sparsely settled short-grass community to the far western 
portion of the State, and back again to the Missouri border, where 
Kansans flock to play and live as men and women, not as the inmates of 
nebriate asylums, will seon render those sentiments mere true than 
when uttered a year ago, 


A KANSAS Par. 


Kansas is probably the only State in the Union that throws the arm 


of legal protection about the almost universally despised loan shark. 
rhough feeble attempts have been made in years gone by to eurb his 
ctivities, like the bootlegger and the mail-order whisky house, he is 
always ready to supply the demand. ‘Though a “ necessary evil,’ he 
has escaped condemnation by the Antisaloon League panhandlers, be 
ause he works better in “dry” territory. He is the political brother- 
n-law of the prohibitionist, created and fed by dry agitation, and the 


st possible proof obtainable that the promises of the league are macte 
without a semblance of truth as a foundation. 


That he has grown fat and sleek on the harvest gathered in dry 
towns is proven by the fact that an open fire is being made on him by 
the 1917 legislature. But he has plenty of defenders. A _ faithful 
contributor, no doubt, to the league, and ready and willing at all times 





to “stand up in meetin’” and testify to the providential blessings of 
prohibition, this scoundrel! who has been eutlawed by common decency 
in nearly every industrial center in America thrives unharmed through- 
out the length and breadth of the Garden of Eden of the twentieth 


entury. 

‘The loan shark gets it 
remarked t ‘Topeka 
introduced Senator 


in the neck in to-day’s batch of senate bills,’ 
State Journal of January 18, 1917. “ Four, 
Coleman, of Johnson, are aimed at him. Taken 


he bills 


by 





individually, each would make him squirm; and collectively—if passed 
they would put him out of business. 
‘One of the bills makes it unlawful for a money loaner to charge 


more than 2 per 


would subject 
jail sentences 


cent a month as interest 
him to the penalty of a 
of from 30 to 90 days, 


upon a loan. More than that 
fine of from $100 to $500 or a 
or both fine and jail sentence. 








“Another provides that proof of usury shall be a defense in civil 
cases. If a loan shark toans money at a usurious rate, the borrower 
defaults in payment on the principal and the loaner brings suit, the 
proof that he agreed to pay more than the legal rate shal) serve as his 
defense. 

“A third bill provides that a mortgage om personal property given 
to secure a loan upea which a usurious rate ef interest has been 
harged shall be invalid. The holder of the mortgage ean not foreclose 
if the borrower proves tn court that the lender charged him more than 
the legal rate of interest. 

The fourth and last of the loan-shark bills makes it a misdemeanor 
for anyone knowingly to transfer any negotiable paper or contract in 
which a usurious rate of interest is charged. Such an act is made 
punishable by a fine of from $100 to $500 or by a jail sentence of from 
30 to 90 days, or by both fine and imprisonment. 

One or mere bills of this character have been in the legislature for 
years gone by and have failed to pass. There is always a stiff fight 
over them, and many times the argument has been made that such laws 
would shut the needy borrower of smail amounts off from ready money.” 

None of the foregoing bills will pass, and most of them have been 
thrown into the wastebasket or otherwis« ‘disposed of” by the re pre 
sentatives of “ the dear people.’ 

The strangest rtul this entire matter, however, is the fact that 
the Topeka State Journal, one of the leading, if indeed not the most 
influential and most ir publication in the State, defends the loan 
hark, as a “ necessary evil,” and, in doing so, lays bare the causes that 
make his habitation in the State mandatory The Journal is above 
reproach and can depended upon as telling the naked truth, no mat 
ter what the cost, which adds tons of weight to its argument as set 
forth in the issue of January 20, LOLT, two days after the intreduction 
of the four bills above mentioned : 

“A desire to curb the activities of the loan shark has led to the in- 
roduection of bills in the legislature for that purpose. Laws on the 


statute books already apparently are sufficient, but for some reason they 
don't work. 

“The money lender covers his tracks so carefully that 
catch him. He rarely sceks business. 
he has money on hand for the needy. 
usually about as follows: 


it is hard to 
He merely lets it be known that 
His method of doing business is 
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— 


“A man is in dire need of, say, $100. Tle 
makes his wants known. It is a last resort. 
bank and dislikes to appeal to his friends. 
80 days, bearing interest at the cute of 
maturity. 

“The lender charges him a ‘commission’ of anywhere from 3 per 
cent to 10 per cent, which he takes out of the loan, handing over, if the 
rate be 5 per cent, $95. At the expiration of 30 days the borrower 
comes in and announces that he ean not pay. Very well; the note will 
be extended. He pays another $5 and is granted another 30 days. 
This is continued indefinitely, and no record of the tran tion is given 
him. The written contract ealls for the legal rate of interest; no more. 
To make the transaction more difficult for the courts to reach, the lender 
usually makes it appear that he is not handling his own money. 

“A favorite basis of loans of this character by some operators is a 
mortgage on the salary of the applicant. This type of borrower rarely 
makes complaint, beeause he doesn’t want the boss to know. 

“Probably not one borrower in a hundred makes any fuss regarding 
his bargain. Most of them look upon the loan shark as a real friend in 
need. ‘They can always get money from him when all other rees 
have failed. 

“So it is doubteful that any law can be framed that will stop the 
business, unless it be one which will cause the lenders to shut up shop. 
This would work a real hardship on many, unless some way be provided 
to take care of them. 

“The system is undoubtedly bad, but conditions must be dealt with 
as they are found. 

“ What seems to be needed is a place provided by the municipality or 
by some philanthropie organization where the needy can be accommo- 
dated at a nominal rate of interest, one that will merely cover the ex- 
pense of operation. ‘The thing has been done elsewhere. Why not here? 

“ Let some of those who are so greatly interested in the ‘ victims’ of 
the loan sharks set about helping them in a substantial way, instead of 
trying to do it through the uncertaim channels of the law and the 
courts.”’ 
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Report showing total arrests made in Topeka, Kans., during the year 
1916, according to months. 

White. Colored. Mexiean. | Indian. | 
Month | — " 'Potay >t ite 
| Fe Fe Fe- | Fe ises. 

Male | m at Mal ».| m le Male male Male male 

} | | 
SADMAPY ...- . 200002 53 1 23 12 12 | each Ma i shila Bas 101 is 
February.......... 105 3 89 25 Be Peanas BY ecked 224 22 
BRO... ics nnp semes 13t 1} 43 26 2 1 Ohno 533 25 
April...... ES 127 6} 62] tf 10}...... =a el A 
TL ved es ed ed 254 : 
DO... ccendensbeun 97 18 69 12) 1 | acces penasalanc awn 202 10 
ae oeenee 125 14 60 1S | Be Ena nae rae | 237 9 
Aupast............ msi 6st 6st] mt OSE Oost}... | 205 10 
September......... 112 9 79 Is We iiiacs 6 | 1} 240 12 
ENON kc cne vances 1M 4} 40 12 16 | 2 | ¥} 195 2 
November. ........ 103 7 42 10 | ES gee ildesebs 180 I! 
Deeomber........ 05 2) 0; KB} Ml} 2 Bicncs | 185 12 
otal. 1,318 | 90} 668 192 142 | 6t| 2/2478 | 182 
Report showing total fines assessed in Topeka, Kans., during the year 

1916 







January ne ai acsientidienees mith 15 
OORT Biinccmicntarnnes i i a a a i al a 15 
March meme = - - —_ 1 
April _- 
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August 
September 
October 
Noverffher 
Deeember 


oka bo 


Petal ...... , 685. 10 


Police report of Topeka, Kans., 1916. 








White. | Colored. Mexican. | Indian | ase 
— siti } | turned 
Offenses. | . | : . | 7 Total.! ove 
_) oe . ro- | ~ rO- |, ie Fe- to 
Male | male} Male.| mate.| Male-’ nraie.| Male) mate State 
bce ae ae Ted | | 
} | j —|} 
Drunk. | 502 4} 80 s| sol......) 44 2} 700 
Drunk and resist- 
ing officer... 15 gabe { 5 i ncn tiie titaseeles 31 
Drunk and disor 
derly. . a 41 | 4 il 12 | Piiccuia DP iwans 71 | 2 
Burgmry .......-. oa ee 9 Busi dr cot 44 | 29 
Investigation .... 2%; tl 126 17 34 2 1 27 12 
Vagrancy.. ; 22 | 1 77 | oe. 1 BD lstesccll ae 1 
Wife beating.......}....--| aloe Bh cenua 2 3 
Grand larceny 18 i Be cstensie oh | 38 | 33 
I . ctanniamch 1c j | 1 Bh. | 13 | 12 
Assault to kill. .... 5 | 4 4 6 19 | 6 
Concealed weapons 8 s 15 ea 36 4 
Disorderly conduct} 8&5; 24 36 6 6 197 
Disorderly house..| 25| 25 | 43| wh... 112 : 
Petit larceny ...... 23 | 1 31 3 58 | 3 
Interfering......... 2} sei 3 5 2 
Speeding. . .. ; so; 2 3 o4 | 7 
pe 1| 7 2 a 10 |. ss 
Disturbing the | | 
peace...... 21 9 10 5 ; 49 | f 
Nonsupport....... Bivicnss 1 i 4} 2 
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bg Police report of Popeka, Kans., 1916—Continued. Topeka cheerfully smiling under a feeling of false security in ignorance i 
: ; - ~} of the situation which a have to combat? Legully John Barley- 4 
oe a = | : | corn is, walking the straight and narrow path in Shawnee County. 
White. Colored. | Mexican. Indian. Cases * y. "Tassie te ‘dry,’ but- ia] 
; ic ~— soe — jtumed « Besides 35,368 quarts of liquor and beer shipped into Topeka over if 
Offenses. | } " | . r on = the Union Pactfic Railroad—December 16 ore excluded——24,801 ship- if 
ate | Fe .| Fe- | ye.), | Fe- , e 9 ments, varying in size, were consigned to Topeka during the year of 
Male.) ale. Male. ale Male. ot Mate| Fe | State. | 1915, ‘aceonding to an incomplete record on tite in the office of O. K. 
eileen ies : ! Swayze, county clerk. { 
ui ; } “The incomplete record : ea 
NE ve cdcesctasl ( veal : 3 | “Wells Fargo Express Co., Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 21915______ 10, 83% ; 
Assault. ......-+-- ‘ ‘American Express Co., Jan. 1 to Dec. 30, 1915._._.... 4, 586 
os ae 7 ‘ : “Rock Island Railway, year of 1915, excluding August 
Street walking. ....]...... and December, 1915 _----- 4,584 : 
Rape ; waka 4 “Santa Fe, Jan. i to June 30, 1915_ ae 4, 796 | 
White slavery... < flowens ‘Union Pacific, Jan. 1, to Dec. 15, 1915, 10,486 quarts of # 
viekn ing parole liquor (whisky and wine) and 124,882 quarts of beer. 
oa ee ‘Ninety-nine out of every one hundred shipments are ‘ within the 
aan, P law.’ Sizes of shipments vary. ‘The American Express Co.’s ship- 
Reckiess drivine } : ments from May 15 to 31, 1915, included: 
Murder a ees ‘One hundred and twenty-six gallons of whisky, in from 1 to 32 ; 
Impersonating offi- ontien lots; 225 quarts of whisky, in from 2 to 48 quart lots; 48 one- a 
ear half pints of whisky, 2 gallons of alcohol, 64 gallons of beer, in lots H 


Auto—no license 
False pretense . 
Shop lifting. 


from 8 to 16 gallons; one 16-gallon shipment, 1,176 quarts of beer, 
from 24 to 124 quart lots; 144 pints of beer in lots of 36 pints. 
“The American Express Co. shipments from June 1 to 15 ineluded: 





Arson .... Bie oe, ‘One hundred and four and one-half gallons of whisky in 1 to 7 7“ 
eee gallon lots, 166 quarts of whisky in 2 to 30 quart lots, 24 pints of ! 
Embezzlement ..../...... = | whisky and 48 one-half pints of whisky, 158 pints of beer in 36 to a] 
| | 72 pint lots, 112 gallons of beer_ in 8 to 24 gallon orders, between 600 a 
= pentane and 648 quarts of beer in 24 to 72 quart lots and one-half beer. el 
TOPEKA’S POLICE RECORD. } ‘The Misseuri Pacific Railroad had nothing to report in September, 
In his ie ; owe i ats ; abit, ieee: | £0 shipments in August, and 7 casks ef beer in July. 
n his speech delivered in Chieago, March .27, 1910, ex-Gov. Stubbs | “One hundred and ninety-two reports were filed from 






declared that drunkenness had been reduced to such a point in Kansas 
that he had not seen a drunken man in Topeka, a place of 50,000 in- | 
habitants, and ‘‘ that in making a campaign throughout the entire State 





covering shipments to 8 
lude 


ne ee wtp a 


pril ) 
awnee County outside i i 
shipm ents to Wakarusa, B rryton, Pauline, Teeuwen: 
neia, Silyer Lake, Richland, Menoken, Willard, 

















and «elivering public : esses in 92 counties, I do not recall seeing a | es. 
drunken man during the year.” { omens e Union Pacifie refer shinme e 44% 
'Fhis speech was delivered upon invitation of the Illinois Anti-Saloon sapere as me ee See ia 2 PP eS Sa 
Leasue. Rev. J. K. Shiclds, superintendent of the league, had written at: Sind, Chae. emenien 4 ae 1 
the Kansas State Temperance Union, at Topeka, saying. “The fight for | hill ri records dled Ap ee ee oes 
# : ee Se a ns ae eee osely by O. K. Swayze, county clerk. n several 
local option in Chicago is on in earnest. The liquor element is th oroughly | nermission to inspe t the reeords by the State 
slarme © re 17 des ry « ter . o counter: » > ‘ - ee . A a . a ys” a ™ ae 
ee Se “ tae apenlnagie “gor ged eed oo ta ai down by Swayze in the face of supreme urt u 
A é wal I seas ue, ADK il i i i ronses “ Ls i- | of the att ney general's fice whi: e] the § 
ditions existing in Kansas. They are saying that the prohibitory law | . son oti “we See toa = - aig ae 
can not be enforced, and that more intoxicants are sold than under au |} po wend ompe! the latter to bring mandamus ‘pr eedings before he q 
open régime ; that drunkenness is increasing and business decreasing; | would surr nder the statements.” - i 
that houses and busine buildings are empty, rent lower, crin in ae hor aa at YS Aa eee ancpe ea - i lees : so ti 
creasing, and that a general demoralization exists throughout the St } , Jn this connection it is persistently stated by Kansas prohibition- 4 
because of existing prohibition laws.” After hearing what the liquo | ists that they figure the per capita ooze” expenditure on the records 4 
men were saying about Kansas (according to the “introduction ” state in the office “ the various oxy lerks of the State and find it to 4 
ment preceding the goyernor’s speech, as per published copy thereof), e very low. Hodges claims it is $3.04 per capita, and Capper $1.25 i 



























the <overnor, knowing the statements were untrue and could be proved | JUSt where. they secure their information is difficult to determine in i 
false, said: “Ill not stand for it: Fil go to Chicago and tell them the | 2° light oe the following a 0. K. Swayze, which is similar - 
truth concerning prohibition in Kansas.” And go he did, after arming | t® te replies he sends to all inquirers : ; : # 
himself with the usual “ statistics’ and “ facts’’—the main one of } ‘I have not the time nor inclinaticn to supply the information a 
which is quoted above, touching the drunkenness in Topeka and all | Yeu desire for the reason that I can not give am accurate summary of 4 
over the 92 counties the governor claimed to have covered in his cam the quantity shipped into this. county from any reports on file in my a 
paign. | Offic Being unable to do this intelligently, t refuse and have con ' 
The public—that is, that portion of it far enough away from Topeka | St@auy refused’, to attach my certificate and seal or even my signatur 
that personal observation is not possible—has been told so many times, | t any statement or comp! ation of the figures. It is impossible to i 
P in so many various ways through “‘inspired”’ statements such as the | COrFecUy estunate the sane of a box of liquer, eask of beer, . f 
governor’s, that Topeka is without any crime, drunkenness, or disease ot beer, or a package of liquor. Many of the shipme nts are so i 
such as scourge other cities, and all because the law enforcement | 224 reported to this office. There is no compilation on file nor ha i 
propaganda has proven such a great “ success,” that many well-meaning ever made one or attempted to make one. | Further K re, T will not 
people have come to understand that any statement to the contrary is | S@2cuen or approve or certify any compilation made by anyone else. 
either made for the purpose of misleading the public, or, as Gov. Stubbs | No one can make € vem a sood zur Ss on quar tit es unless the gallons 3 
shouted in his Chicago “outburst of enthusiasm,” “On my honor as a | 2T¢ set out clearly in the consignment and report { 
man, and upon my word as the chief exeeutive of nearly two million sov- | “ Hope you won't think me impertinent or discourteous, but I simp 1 
ereign people, I say to you they are infamonsly conceived : ind maliciously | Want to set you right on the matter. Then, too, while I am wil a H 
false.’ Statements made by men holding the position of governor, etc., | 2nd ready to furnish any nformation from my records that is w th fr 
are always given wide publicity in matters of this kind, and thousan 1s | reason, I have not — clerks nor clerk hire te devote to the hundreds 
of copies of the Stubbs open h have been distributed broadcast through- | of requests that have come to me for similar inf a, 
out Amertea ; the press carried a full account of his “speech,” and | The Mahin law, pass d for the intended purpose of finding out who 
every antisaloon organization in the Union made the most of it. was getting liquor so the raid committee could either pass a resolution 
On September 26, 1915, the Topeka Daily Capital, owned and pu | at Sunday School and boycott them or go and smash it up, has been i 
lished by the present governor, Mr. Capper, carried a story that ke | used as a source of “ statistics by the Kansas prolibition agitators in i 
ERdenar P. Smith, the new pastor of the First United y that Rev. j other States, and their information is abeut as correct as whatever a 
Church of Topeka, declared that day how glad he was to be called to a | they claim to have from Topeka, if Mr. Swayze's letter sets forth the | 
real clean city where at last he could feel assured he was in a city | true condition in his office. i i 
without crime. His previous charges had been in Pittsburgh, Pa.: The police reports of Topeka for the year 1916, showing the com i 
Pueblo, Colo., and Monmouth, Il. | parison of arrests for drunkenness for that year and the year 1915, ¥ 
Eastern newspapers have carried hundreds of “stories” in recent | indicates beyond all doubt that a great portion of this liquor was not if 
years, as have southern, western, and nerthern publications, praising | used altogether for “ medieine jootlergers are plying their trade if 
the sobriety, moral cleanliness, and godliness of the people of T ka, | in defian of the law, and, although, as stated in the fopeka State id 
because of the persistent news items and other matters ef publ Journal, January 4, 1916, the chief of police and sheriff's office is f 
and “ testimeninis that have been sent out by men high in } constantly engaged in running them down, they continue to supply if 
office in Kansas. And ‘Topeka has become the second Garden of the demand for their wares. ' 
in the eyes of the prohibitionists. The fiscal year ef 1916 was much the same as other years in Ti Pp ka ; 
There are no published pelice records there. Chief of Police Har- | so far as arrests, crime, eftc.. are concerned, except that the police i 
vey Parsons, a former newspaper man, is reticent te the point of } record crept a little higher, as it has beer doing every year for the past 
being haughty, in the matter of giving any information regarding the | 10 at least. Dry om paper, it has most surely been wet enough in the 
number of arrests for drunkenness or other infractions of the law. | alleys, clubs, hotels, private homes, alley and kitchen joints, and 
During the months of July, August, and September, 1916, mumerous behind billboards and in bex cars. One can hardly believe his own eyes 
requests were sent him for information upon the subject. but he | when day after day the record of lawlessness brought on by intemperan 
refused, according to the Topeka State Capital, July 29, 1916, which, } in this the State capital of the most overrated d State in the Trion, i 





in commenting upon the matter, said: *‘ Harvey Parsons, chief of | as delineated in the daily press from time to time. [or the past 1 

police, is bombarded with letters from States in which the liquor | 12 ‘s every candidate for office in the city has pledged himself to 
. : . . . , . - . ry e : , ry e e { - x 

question is involved in pending elections. Scarcely a day passes | “ strict law-enforcement program if elected. The present mayer, Jay 














without receiving a letter of this kind. ‘I think most of them come | BE. House, is an editorial writer om Gov. Capper’s paper, 4 Cras 
from antiprohibition amodia tions, said Parsons. ‘Some of them | minded, sane man in every particular. When he announced himecif as t 
probably are by persons on the temperance side of the question. They | a candidate for his present office the sovernor and all the « ther et 
ask for information concerning the number of arrests for drunkenness, | ments constituting the “law-enforcement element’ and me watts 
“*T answer none of the letters, One reason for not giving repHes | class” attacked him viciously, prophesying if he were elected it would 
: is the probability of anything I might say being garbled. The other | mean “liberal town,” with plenty of booze, ete, rithough Mayor 
reason is that the number of arrests made means nothing at all for | House is perhaps the mest level-headed, temperate man in the State. 
either one side or the other. Especiafly is this true se long as Jamaica | He didn’t belong to the “ church wd,” and when one doesn’t belong 
ginger is_hbeld by our courts not te be imtoxicating, and is shipped | te that crowd in Kansas they dare t all him anything 
into the State in mareel lets.” ”” After bis election Mayor House clerned ont a lof of fad reform job 
3 On January 4, 1916, the Topeka State Journal commented upon the | holders and has been conducting the busimess of the city Im an ad- 
Ly great amount of liquor shipped in under a headline “ Mail order brew | mirabie manner, even fhough his chief @f potice ts afraid to publish 





Fe bats high in ‘'15,” and proceeds : Are the prohibition forces in 


the police record for 1916 Ifis re that the city is too poor 
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That there is and always has been plenty of vice in the Kansas 
capital has never been denied by anyone even slightly acquainted with 
the town. The crime and vice record for 1916 seems much larger, 
and is, according to the official report of the police department, despite 
the efforts of the police and sheriff to stamp it out. Other types of 
crime also increased. ‘‘ We can not catch burglars and thieves when 
all our time is required to catch bootleggers and pick up delinquent 
girls,” said a high police official there recently, in commenting on the 
situation. 

Spe aking of the “success” of 
in Topeka especially, J. LB. Billar« 
of the city, recently said: 

‘Prohibition has been a farce for 35 years. The law has been en- 
forced as well as such laws can be enforced, and especially so in the 
last 10 years. 

‘Many good citizens have been prosecuted, arrested, fined, and put in 
jail with real criminals. They have been degraded, their families dis- 
graced. Many more have left the State in disgust; drunkenness has 
not been stopped; has not even decreased. 

“T believe that fully 90 per cent of the men use liquor and evade 
or induce some one to violate the law to get it. The law is a disgrace 
to any civilized community.” 

There were 2,478 arrests made in Topeka during the year 1916 ac- 
cording to the police records, aside from 182 arrests in cases that were 
turned over to the State. There were 1,318 male whites, 90 female 
whites, 668 male colored persons, 192 female colored persons, 142 male 
Mexicans, 5 female Mexicans, 61 male Indians, and 2 female Indians 
arrested during the year. 

Compared with 681 drunks arrested during 1915, there were 700 
plain drunks, 31 drunk and resisting officers, and 75 drunk and disor- 
derly arrests made during the year, making a total of 804, as compared 
with GS1 of all kinds during the previous year, an increase of 123 or 
18 per cent. 

One hundred and ninety-seven arrests were made during 1916 for 
disorderly conduct, as compared with 177 for the same offense in 1915, 
an increase of 20. 

No arrests were made for running disorderly houses in 1915, but in 
1916 there were 112 arrests on this account. One white-slavery case 
appears in the 1915 report, while six appear in the report for 1916. 

The 1916 report scores higher than any for years in the matter of 
liquor selling. One hundred and sixty-four arrests were made for that 
crime. 

Street-walking arrests increased to 20 from 15 during 1915; reckless 
driving and speeding increased from 8 to 133. Assaults of various 
kinds, including wife-beating, totaled 121 for 1916, a large increase 
over the preceding year, and stealing of all sorts mounted the aggre- 
gate high score of 232, Gambling hit the high-water mark at 103 
cases, and the arrests for rape skied to nine aside from five turned 
over to the State authorities, 

There is scarcely a on in which either the Topeka Daily Capital or 
the Topeka Daily State Journal do not report many cases of drunken- 
ness, crime, or bootlegging within the city. Many times columns are 
filled with reports of escapades, spectacular raids, murders, fights, 
shooting scrapes, and lesser vicious “indoor sports’”’ always engaged 
in blind pigs and alley joints. The law is a Joke to most Topekans. 
Some are living in fear of it constantly, but they are the most notor- 
ious criminals with long policé records, who are liable to arrest at any 
time by the ever-vigilant law-enforcing element. But they, too, ply 
their trade in open defiance of law most of the time, fly when raids are 
made, only to return after the cyclone Eevee and settle down once 
more in the pursuit of their nefarious trafic. 

Of the total of 2,200 arrests made in Topeka by the police during 
the year 1915, 661 were for drunkenness. During the same year 177 
arrests were made for disorderly conduct, 146 for keeping a nuisance, 
1 for chewing tobacco, 15 for street walking, 3 for joy riding, 10 for 


Pa in Kansas generally, and 
,» who served several terms as mayor 


selling cigarettes, 74 “found in” (those “found out” not given), 
ss 5, and the balance of the total made up of various petty 
otlenses, 


such as being a dope fiend, white slaver, keeper of opium 
dens, inmates thereof, leaving a pop-pop on the sidewalk, and hitching 
Old Dobbin to a fire plug. 

In commenting on the arrests, the Kansas Issue, official paper of the 
Kansas State Temperance Society, said: 

“This year, perhaps more than ever, the necessity of a new jail has 
been strongly urged. The present edifice was constructed more than 
30 years ago, when the police force was small and prisoners few and 
far between.” 

“Thirty years ago’’ just about brings us back to the time the pro- 
hibitory amendment took effect. Strange after 30 years, with all the 
morality read into the Kansas people, and those of Topeka especially, 
by the legislative enactments and activity of her high officials f other 
States while preaching the doctrine of “ Dry, happy, moral Kansas,” 
it should be necessary to insist on having a new jail. 

During the early season of the year 1916 the demand for a new, 
modern jail in Topeka became so persistent that the plan was conceived 
of holding a bond election to raise money for that purpose. At the 
same time a peaeeeen was submitted to vote bonds for a municipal 
auditorium. Both were rejected because of high taxes, 

In commenting on the necessity for the new jail, before election, the 
Topeka State Journal of April 27, 1916, contained the following : 

“Tentative plans for the proposed new city jail, which is to take 
the place of the present much-abused structure if the bonds should be 
voted at the coming election, have been drawn and provide for a mod- 
ern, sanitary, steam-heated, fully-equipped building, with separate apart- 
ments for different grades of prisoners, bathing facilities for prisoners 
modern lavatory equipment, and everything needed in a modern jail 
building. These plans were made upon the suggestions of Mayor House 
and Judge Robert Yates of the municipal court. The new jail is to 
cost $22,500. 

“There will be two separate sections, one for men and one for women 
prisoners. Each will be equipped with showers and lavatory facilities, 
neither of which exist at the present jail. 

«Instead of throwing human beings into the bull pen, we will throw 
them into a bathtub,’ said Judge Yates, epigrammatically.” 

The present = the article added, is but a one-story affair and the 
new one provided for two full stories. ‘ Public sentiment seems to 
be strongly in favor of the new building, and oo is general that 
the voters will indorse the bonds for the new jail by a good majority,” 
but the reason for their defeat was given in bot 
election: Taxes too high now. 

According to the 1916 report drunkenness ranks first out of the 
total of 2,478 arrests, which is a very strange thing, considering that 
ex-Governor Stubbs told an audience in Chicago as long ago as 1910 
that ‘‘ we have at last stopped the liquor traffic’; investigation cases 


papers after the 


rank second, which indicates that prohibition has not wiped out the 
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érop of “suspicious characters” to any appreciable extent; disorderly 
conduct among men, women, and children ranks third, an unusual 
thing in a city wherein Mr. Stubbs has never seen a drunken man; 
liquor selling fourth, which also presents an interesting speculation; 
arrests for running disorderly houses rank fifth, although ex-Governor 
Hodges proclaimed to the world in his Antisaloon League speech in 
Columbus, November 12, 1913, that ** Kansas, after 34 years of prohibi- 
tion pioneering has demonstrated to its entire satisfaction and has 
proven to the world that whisky, houses of prostitution, and gambling 
dens are a commercial liability of the heaviest sort; coupled with their 
attendant evils of crime, divorce, murders, paupers, untold suffering, 
and ignorance.” 

Despite which fact there were 103 gambling cases in Topeka last 
year. That many were brought to the “bar of justice.’ No telling 
how many were either not “ pinched” or were running the year around 
without molestation for various reasons. 

Thirty-six “gun toters’’ were apprehended, and such minor offenses 
as larceny from the person, murder, rape, assault, forgery, running hop 
joints, shoplifting, bigamy, embezzlement, arson, nonsupport, and im- 
ersonating an officer, aggregate 368, which is at least a very fair show- 
ng for a city that boasts of more religious organizations than any city 
in the State, where John Barleycorn is buried at least once every week 
by every Sunday school and two or three times a week at prayer 
meetings; where revivals and temperance agitations are holding forth 
almost the whole year round, and where the State capitol with the 
attorney general’s battery of law enforcers are constantly on guard with 
a contingent raid fee before their eves. 

With becoming modesty, Gov. Hodges added, in his Anti-Saloon 
League speech (he was then the governor): “ Perhaps one of our 
great achlevyements and greatest cause for a pardonable self-commenda- 
tion is that the church, civic organizations, and men who believe in 


strict law enforcement hold the political power in our State to-day 
that is being used for the betterment of humanity.” : ; 
The Kansas City Post, July 1, 1916, throws a very interesting side 


light on vice conditions in Topeka, and without aflirming or denying 
the truth of Mr. Hodges’s statement that when the open saloon was 
“ outlawed’ with it went houses of prostitution and all other forms 
of social crime, this reproduction “ sounds strange’ to say the least: 


“SOCIETY WOMEN LIVE IN RESORTS TO UNMASK KANSAS CAPITAL VICEB— 
SPYING ON HABITUES OF RESTRICTED DISTRICT, TIIEY REVEAL CONDI- 
TIONS THAT CAUSE A POLICE SHAKE-UP AND CHARGBH OF ‘ GRAFT ’— 


NAMES KEPT SECRET. 


“ TOPEKA, July 1, 

“Topeka police power is shaken to its very seat. An official shake-up 
is under way and was felt first yesterday when Sergt. Lon Sauls 
resigned under pressure. More resignations are expected hourly. And 
society of the capital is agog. 

“For women of the upper strata—society—descended into the red- 
light district and lifted from it the veil of secrecy. Living in the 
confines of the restricted district by day and spying on its habitues by 
re the women have revealed to the city the vice which honeycombs 
the city. 

“With the unmasking came charges from the officials untouched by 
the revelations that police authorities have been in league with boot- 
leggers and keepers of disorderly houses. It is charged the police have 
collected a regular stipend to overlook the sale of liquor and conduct of 
resorts. 

“Officials have long known there has been vice existent in the city, 
but it only came to light through occasional arrests. Then the defend- 
ants only drew light fines or were discharged for lack of evidence. 

“But with the new administration came a change, And the purity 
squad was called upon to aid in cleaning up the city. Four women— 
they are left unnamed by the league, because of their high social stand- 
ing—volunteered for service, 

“Down in the tenderloin they went, down where night is day and 
sin is business. Many weeks they lived there as habitues. They 
laughed as loud as any and seemed to drink as deeply. Their lights 
burned as bright and as far into the night, did those of the society 
women gone aspying on the underworld. 

“And when arrests were made down in the ‘ bottoms’ there was evi- 
dence to substantiate the charges. The inmates soon began to squirm 
at the regularity with which their secret caches for liquor and private 
channels of trafficking were uncovered. But they couldn’t find the 
‘leak.’ 

“All about them sympathized and danced gaily to the din of the 
pianos. All cursed the impudence of the law, paid to keep away, for 
the frequency with which it interrupted the nighttime frolics. 

“The climax arrived. It came when Mary Chesney, one of the 
leaders of the underworld of Topeka, was arrested and confronted with 
a mountain of eoneene evidence, 

‘‘She was given the alternative of paying a fine and quitting the city 
or serving a term in the penitentiary. She has yet to decide. 

“Tis whispered that a member of the purity squad lived in her 
house for several days.” 

But the “ revelations” above noted by no means stopped the liquor 
traffic in Topeka, as is evidenced by an interesting news story in Gov. 
Capper’s paper, the Topeka Daily Capital, of August 5, 1916: 

Rut you are ordering beer by telephone, to be delivered by jitney, 
ask for ‘ shirtsleeve.’ If it is whisky you want, order ‘ cream.’ 

“The booze sellers’ code was explained in police court yesterday 
afternoon by Iva Tipp. a good-looking woman, who testifled that she 
had been in Topeka three months and lived at half a dozen locations 
in the city; did not work; did not need to, and Lad plenty of money 

“She was testifying in the trial of George Seymour, proprietor of an 
auto livery at 116 West Fifth Street. 

“*Seymour told me that whenever I wished to order beer over the 
telephone I should tell him I wanted a ‘shirtsleeve,’ and that if I 
wanted whisky I should call_it ‘cream.’ I telephoned him that I 
wanted three ‘shirtsleeves.’ In a short time one of his drivers de- 
livered three bottles of beer at my home.’ 

“The woman also testified that she bought a half pint of whisky 
from Seymour, paying him 75 cents for it. The sale, she said, was 
made in the office of the garage and the whisky was concealed in a 
waste basket. At the same time she gave him $4.50 for a case of beer, 
to be delivered later, she said, and compeemnee that he gave her only 
12 bottles, saying in explanation that he had to make a profit. 

“Charles White, who said he was a glassblower, and Visiting in the 
city, testified that he had purchased a quart of whisky from Seymour 
and was in the city ae drinking it when an officer surprised him 
and he was taken before W. HB. Atchison, county attorney, and sub- 
4 to an “ inquisition.” The Tipp woman testified that she had also 

se " inquisitioned ” and given the choice of telling the truth or going 
to jail.” 









































APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Several years ago the present mayor of Topeka, Hon. Jay BD. House 
casually remarked to some friends that he had been In a certain central 
western Kansas town and had been served with or had seen liquor 
served to others in a private club. The news got to Stubbs, who “in- 
quisitioned ”’ him before a justice of the peace, in an effort to make him 
tell where it was, Stubbs having a short time before said Kansas was 
as clean as a hound'‘s tooth; but Mr. House refused to ‘‘ come through.” 
The case attracted much attention, but House stood pat. Finally, 
after he had called the governor's bluff good and hard, he was “ fined” 
$1 for contempt of court and the matter blew over. 

When he became mayor of Topeka he announced that a clean-up was 
on, which accounts for the purity squad roosting in the red-light 
district, no doubt. 

During the month of May an effort was made to secure the services 
of Billy Sunday to clean up the city of Topeka, and in answer to an 
invitation to come, he stated, according to the Topeka State Journal, 
May 6, 1916: 

*T use Topeka as an example. It would bé like fighting the air for 
me to crusade there. I can do no good in ‘Topeka.” 

When questioned as to his attitude on Sunday’s answer Rey. Robert 
Gordon, pastor of the First Baptist Church, said: 

If Billy knew the facts about Topeka, he’d come here in a hurry.” 

The next day, May 7, 1916, the Topeka Daily Capital (Gov. Capper’s 
paper), carried the following news item: 

‘Common-law wives, dead ones, and grass widows do not count at 
police headquarters. If a man does not have a live, legal wife living 
with him, he is booked by the desk sergeant as a single man. 

‘ Naturally, such a system being followed, the single and unt 
men predominate in the roster of persons arrested by the police 
times as many single as married men fall into the toils of the Topeka 
police. 

“The single men enjoy more variety in crime, while the married 
men run to drunkenness. More than one-third of the arrests of mar- 
ried men are on the charge of drunkenness. The record month in the 
number of arrests made by the Topeka police was March of this year 
Of ihe 122 persons locked up, 92 were single men and 32 were married, 
and yet the number of arrests for drunkenness was equal in the two 
divisions. Larceny and family rows, necessitating police interference, 
added to drunkenness, just about cover the field of activities for mar 
ricat men, 

Whether men drink to drown their domestic troubles, fight to settle 
their domestic quarrels, and steal to meet their domestic wants, is a 
question presented by the police-court records. 

* * The sporty charge of gambling is rarely entered against a 
married man, while one “ single’’ in every nine arrested is accused of 
toving with chance 

; ' Roughly classifying the offenses of single men, most of 
them come from a desire for pleasure, excitement, or adventure, while 
tho of the married men are committed through desperation or 
ne¢ ity.” 











IF BILLY ONLY KNEW! 


In a speech before the Kansas editors at Lawrence, while ‘ saving” 
Kansas City. during the spring of 1916, Billy shouted, “If I loved 
Kansas and Kansas editors for nothing else, it would be for prohibition, 


which they made possible so early. In my fight for prohibition I have 
preached its glories in Kansas to millions who have never crossed the 
State boundaries, and I intend to do it until the undertaker pumps me 
full of embalming fluid and the quartet sings “ Lead, Kindly Light, 
Amid the Encireling Gloom.” 

\ general clean-up started in Topeka, as directed by Mayor House, 


in the spring of 1916. Among the first to feel the “iron hand of the 
law" was Ralph Mecthena, charged with vagrancy. Pleading not guilty, 
he proved that his wife was a hard-working woman and that he was 
not without means of support. It developed during his trial, accord- 
ing to the Topeka State Journal of May 10, 1916, that he was a 
business man himself, carrying on a business that was all profit He 
approached strangers who looked thirsty, and offered te find lic for 
then They passed him the money, and he forgot to come back 

The Topeka Daily Capital of May 11, 1916, noted a gigantic ..id of 
the “ Queen of the Jointists,” one Mrs. Kathryn Tassell. ‘ With Mayor 
J.) House and City Attorney George Hayden directing operations from 
easy chairs in the police station,” says the Capital, “the purity squad, 
under Chief Harvey Parsons, last night raided three alleged joints. 
Mrs. Katheryn Tassell, 219 Jackson Avenue, was caught in the frst 
excursion, and Pearl Butler, William Butler, and Buelah Jones, alias 
Jessie Strong, were found at 310 Kansas Avenue in the second. * * * 
Several young men caught in the Tassell place were grilled by Mr. Hay- 
den at an inquisition held before ‘ Bing’ Bartell, assistant city attorney, 
and a justice of the peace. * * * A quantity of beer and whisky 
were found in each place. é 

“* * * Jn the arrest of Mrs. Tassell city officials claim they have 
a queen of the liquor gang in Topeka. * * * City Attorney Hayden 
said that the administration was out after the ‘higher ups’ in the 
booze-selling game.” The ‘* victims” were all locked up. “A few min- 
utes later,”’ the article continued, “‘ Mr. Pulliam,’ whistling and jann- 
tily wearing a boutinerre in his coat, stepped into the door of the police 
station. Ele seemed rather disgruntled when teld that he would be 
unable to give bond for Mrs. Tassell.”” Several bettlies of beer, wrapped 
as if ready to be delivered, third of a barrel of beer, and “a choice 





assortment of other liquors’ were taken in the Tassell raid. A large 
quantity of both beer and whisky were found at the other places. 
The Topeka State Journal of next day (May 12, 1916) stated that 


Mrs. Tassell kept books, and the officers “ will have no trouble whatever 
in producing a long string of witnesses.”” And in conclusion states: 
“Tt is said that a surprising list of names of men and women, young 
and old, has been cennected with the Tassell place on Jackson Street 
On the same day this came to light—a little matter some one forget 
to tell Mr. Sunday, no doubt (Topeka State Journal, May 12, 1916) 
“Albert Stark, the 14-year-old boy to whose delinquency May Burnett 
is charged with contributing, was called before the sheriff's for this 
morning and questioned He made the same sort of statements with 
reference to his relations with the Burnett woman that he had already 
made to Harvey Parsons, chief of police, and to F. W. Dawdy, probation 
officer. 
_“ May Burnett declared to-day that there is absolutely nothing to the 
charges 
*t am running a decent and 
been trying to do what I 
they could to make 


e? 


myself 











pectable place,’ she said, ‘and have 
ought was right The potiee bave done alt 
trouble tor me, no matter how 1 have conducted 


} 


“The Stark boy is small for a boy of 14 years Ile declare 
that he had been sent out to steal by Mrs. Burnett, and that she had 
taught him ether things which the officers agreed no 14-year-old boy 
ought to know anything about He told of other small boys who had 
been in her company.” 

It was discovered since May had set a new pace in Kansas, that there 


was nothing to be done with her save give her a short jail sentence for 


“ contributing to delinquency.” ‘“ Conviction of a man of a crime such 


as is alleged,” the county attorney said, *‘ would keep him in the pent 
tentiary the balance of his life." May was duly tried and convicted 
and duly served ber sentence in jail 

The Topeka Daily Capital of May 14, 1916, again 1 es a list of 


raids made: 

“ Sheriff L. L. Kiene and Undersberif Hugh Larin lec 
raid when 191 quarts of beer were seized at the We neton Walton 
place,” the news item declared ted 






























“Katheryn Tassell, arre by 1 
police last Wednesday night, was gathered in again yest r by t 
county officers, who made a second raid on } pl at Ja< 
Street. She is charged with selling liquor and maintain a nuis: 
Leonard Lyons, who has a long list of automobile idents, as we 
his liquer trouble, was arrested on a similar charge at 224 Jacks 
Minnie Spooner was taken : 207 Quincy Street Fred Verity, a 
transient, was arrested on a plain bootleg rge A four Ww 
white.’ 

Several colored otleggers were arrested at the e time Ar 
several more bootleggers were arrested, according to e Capital, May 
15, 1916. While on their way to clean up a few! ints, the pe 
heard the victim of a pickpocket say if he would return his money he 
would not call the polices The raid parade was stopped long « gh to 
apprehend the pickpocket, aceording to the Capital, May 16, 1916 

Since then scarcely a day passes when at le: *ws ite ery 
in these papers, setting forth “raid news” or crime in all it nches 
from assaults upon children with attempt to rape to selling liquor 
Note: Selling liquor is the “worst of all” crimes in Kan s ia 
liquor raid will take precedence over anything els 

Because he didn’t blame his “downfall” on the saloon the ¢ f 
Clarence Woodall deserves special mention Clarence, a rding to t 
Topeka State Journal, June 1, 1916, was facing a whit very lars 
with Nina Scott, scarcely more than a child He had “ imp: ned 
her in a house’ run by a friend of his, and because e would 
walk the beat he chose for her, in the manner demanded, proceeded to 
*beat her up - 

“Tfe told me how the other girls acted,’ the child aid, in de j 
ing his methods, “and told me to do that way. He said to ask som 
man what time it was or something like that, and if be did not answ 
not to bother him any more He teld m t might be a dete 
Asked if she followed his instructions, she replied in the neg ye. 
“And when he came back to the house he w ted to knew if I had any 
money. I shook my head and he dragged me out of the door and com 
nenced to beat me out in the front yard. Geneva Jackson saw him and 
tried to make him quit. He kicked her She also testified that Ke had 





induced her to commit other crimes before endeavoring to make her his 
white slave. ‘“‘ The testimony of the Scott girl disclosed conditions at 
Park Place and other places in that part ef town that may lead to 
several arrests,” the news item concluded. But if it did, the papers 
failed to get the story. 

Because they had at last made prohibition a success and bad at last 
succeeded in cleafling Topeka up, just as Billy Sunday would have 
done, the board of temperance, prohibition, and public morals of the 
Methodist Church, headed by Clarence True Wil on, coucluded they 
could do no more “saving” in Topeka, and coacluded to remove the 
“ safety-first "' devices, office, bank account, etc., to Washington, D. ¢ 








according to the Topeka Daily Capital, June 5, 1916 
During the year 1916, according to the report of the Tepeka poli 
lepartment, 1 in every 15.7 persons within the city was arrested 


One thousand and thirty-five arrests w made prior to June 1 
and 1,464 were made subsequent to that te, so apparently all the 
real work of the board wasn't finished after all But Washington 
needed them. It was on the verge of being “lost,” se Topeka had to 
take care of itself. And they went. 

The physical condition of the ecapitel building came in for many 
seathing remarks in a report filed with the governor on June 12, 
1916, according to the Topeka State Journal of that day: “Con 
demning the health conditions at the State house in no _ uncertai 
terms,” declared Journal, “A committee report was turned in to G 
Capper this mornimg, and streng recommendations are made for a 
sufficient apprepriation from the next legislature to permit a thorough 
overhauling of certain parts of the capitol. ‘This place, right in the 
heart of Topeka,’ reads the report, ‘and above which are our State 
departments, including the State board of health, would not | 
tolerated if situated ov some of the streets and alleys of a second or 
third class city.’ The portion of the building occupied by the board 
of health is found to be in the most miserable condition, and a com 
plete overhauling is recommended 

Up to the present time no relief has been voted for this purposs 
the legislature. 





On June 16, 1916, according to a lengthy news report in the Topeka 
Daily Capital of that day, another Clean-up order was issued by 
the mayor, commanding the police foree to stop bootlegging mbling 
and loafing and round up the law breakers Catching befere han 
ing” was remark made by one of the old hands on the force, when the 





report was read. 


According te the Topeka Daily Capital, 





about te adopt the efficient methods in : 

Temperance Society, as a * slution of the liquor problem 
Topeka underworld ad th purity q | WW } t 

their depths by a “ blow up” detailed in the Capit r June 30, 1 

when the jealousy of several notorio haracters led tl t 

the ecret op Tien oO several others Sor oO ther fled ft | 





City, ethers remained behind and wer eaugt t \ 
the aid of the Federal purity squ Young girls w 
aid in the work of lifting the veil M more ¥ " 
the institution 
On June 29, 1916, accord to t ! hat 
, A. J. Stout, a princip of the Tor a ’ 
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credit for,’ 
having boy 


Stout 
the 


to-day. ‘That is the misfortune of 
Thirty-four failures are assigned to 


said 
brain.’ 


Principal 
or girl on 
i reason 


here were 763 failures out ef a total of more than 6,000 individual 








studies taken by 1,400 students. Of this number 340 began failing 
with the first day at school, according to the teachers, and 161 during 
the first few weeks, 199 between the 7th and 12th weeks and 72 during 
the last G weeks, 
ollowing are the failure causes: Lack of ability, 395 cases; iack 
of application, 288; too many absences, 186; laziness, 161; slowness, 
94; indifference, 160; too many outside activities, 69; sickness, 60; 
norance of how to study, 71; lack of foundation, 102; too many dis- 
tractions, 39; cigarettes, 20; discouraged, 23; bluffing, 28; subnormal, 
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#3; Stupidity, 27; discouraged, abnormal timidity, quitters, 20; 


“ads 
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TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


that they may furnish bond that they will not rica away if lib-rated, 
and they can thus be sent to any part of the county to work without 
the necessity of placing guards over them. 

NO INCENTIVE 


TO WORK, 





“Under the present system there is no Incentive for a prisoner to 
work, for he knows that he will regain his libe: just as quickly if 
he does not work. He is given no opportunity to work even if he 
wants to. It costs 50 cents a day to feed a prisoner in the county 
jail. This is the reason no fines and costs are being collected. ‘Che 


board of county commissioners figure that as soon as a prisener has 
served the jail portion of his sentence it useless and expensive to 
hold him until he pays the fine and costs. 
“The members of the board figure that they 
day for the county by getting rid of 
sible, so a parole is issued. 
_ “Sometimes the county board issues the parole and sometimes the 
judge of the court imposing the sentence does the liberating. 


is 


saving 50 cents a 
as quickly pos- 


are 
the prisoner 


as 















“Frequently the sheriff and the prosecuting attorney attach ‘their 
signatures to an application fer a parole. Of these two officers one 
never signs unless the other does, This is by courtesy.” 

The glorious Fourth witnessed many hilarious times in th State 
capital city, according to both daily papers. One touch of pathos was 
added to the merry raiding, foot racing among the box cars, down the 
alleys, and through the streets, however, when C} of Police Parsons 
sorrowfully remarked, according to the State Journal July 4, 1916: 
“It goes against the grain to stick poor old Aunty Stephenson } 
there are so many real bootleggers doing business in town to 
Old aunty “lives down on First Street and can fry chicken 
biscuits that melt in one’s mouth,” but made one mistake, accord 
the news item. She ordered her beer under the name of J. I ion, 
and as the police probably knew Mr. Brennon did not live where ity 
lived, they were forced to confiscate her wares—by taking them to the 
tation. Plenty of the ‘real bootleggers’’ were rounded up that tay, 
too, among them Porter Patterson, convicted and sentenced to the 


penitentiary as a persistent violator of the prohibitory law, which sen- 











tence has been affirmed by the supreme court ” but was granted a em 
porary parole” to attend his brother’s funeral. II tretched hi role 
a little too long and the sheriff had to hunt him up. Gov. Capp vas 
quoted as saying that ‘“ Patterson would not be paroled permanently 
until he has served a part of his sentence” in jail 

(NoTE.—Goy. Capper presented as one his strongest dry arg nts 
in the Nebraska campaign during the campaign i916 that S nee 
County, “ because of prohibition,” had a very low rate of nt es to 
the penitentiary.) 

Lon Sauls, the police sergeant who resigned “ under pressure bout 
July 1 because of the evidence procured by the society women, members 
of the purity squad (Kansas City Post, July 1, 1916). broke the silence 
on July 6, 1916, according to the Topeka Daily Capital, and read the 
riot act to Chief Parsons and Mayor House. 

*‘Lon Sauls, who ‘ resigned’ last week as poli sergeant,” reads the 
item, “‘ believes that an injustice has been done him. Sauls was tl 

| officer in charge of a raid on Mary Chesney’s place the same night that 
Kathryn Tassell was raided. He reported ‘nothing doing’ at the 
Chesney place, and did not arrest the woman. Last week a gir!, who 
said she was in the Chesney place at the time of the raid, testified in 
police court against the woman, She also said that,Sauls made a joke 
of the raid; that there was liquor in the room in plain view and Sauls 
‘failed to see it.’ ” 
Sauls says: ‘On the night in question I was given two warrants for 


the Chesney place, one a liquor warrant and the other charging the con- 
duct of a disorderly house. I was also given warrants for two other 
I was told by Chief Parsons to bring Mary Chesney to the sta- 


tion, if any evidence was found, and that not much evidence would be 


| required, because, the chief said, ‘We know what Mary is.’ 


jack of home cooperation, 22; lack of study, 15; inability to grasp sub- 
ject matter, 19; under age, 20; bad morals, 18; irregular work, 18; 
cheating, 16; physical weakness, 14; too rapid growth, 13; boy on 
brain, 19; girl on brain, 15; wrong attitude toward school, 14; 
nervous in ibility, 5. 

“In reply to the question, ‘What could have been done to have 
prevented the iure the following answers were received: Nothing, 
277 lnily tutoring, 172; ‘don't knew,’ 125; keep after school, 38; 
! onal interest and encouragement, 38; demoted, 14; family coopera- 
tion, 17; a more intimate understanding of the pupil, 19; to take less 
Vv ‘ 

s n hundred and xty-three failures out of 1,400 is an astound- 

x percentage So these are a portion of “our 500,000 school 

ren vho have never seen an open saloon and are unacquainted 
1 tl ippearance of a saloonkeeper, are they? Just how many are 
I i with the bootleggers, blindpiggers or keepers of the many 
Loe ts treetwalkers, gamblers, and other persistent law 
vir I it uure Topeka, is not shown. No argument is advanced 
h ! I these failures would have been reduced if Topeka 
h I loon a ’ he did in the ood old days”? when the Cope 
| Ilotel wa the clearing hou for the Kansas politicians, when 
t were rocki ilon wimmingly and everybody was happy and 
ent rk and si ind play a little, but accomplish much for 
i ic fact ret that the * young manhood and woman- 
! t shown any great advancement as claimed, under a legal 
that ts a premium on lawlessness, secret vice, and “ police 
( tior nd quiet understanding with the underworld. The board 
ot » and public morals had a program as long as the moral 
law to \ < n the State capital and either did not know it, or 
( t té ckle the undertaking at the time it concluded “ all 
‘ ind quietly took its typewriter, press agent, and bank roll 

| red towa the National Capital. 

( Tu 1, 1916, Steve Prouty, “‘ Ning of the Bootleggers ’’—they 

: y jueens*’ in this class in Topeka than they 
| iicia W nded again cording to the Daily Capital of 
t ‘ After finding Prouty vy on charges of ig 
ing liquor lisance and of k ying a I 
gal x was permitted and fixing appeal bonds at 
n { tl judge announced that no longer time would be allowed 
ich to pay his back fin and, protestingly, he was thrust into 
‘ »} 3A 

‘Prouty uncovered a rich vein of trouble a few weeks ago,’’ con 

the ticle “While intoxicated he drove to the police station 

11 iutemobile and, in the absence of Chief Parsons, bulldozed 
t office: *-routy got away then without being arrested, but arrests 
f wed thick and t, and the percentage of convictions in police 

irt ran hig Bondsmen became alarmed and insisted upon stiff 

rg for the risks they assumed. 

] 2 at Prouty lub’ business went to the bad. * * * A 
f nights ago only 12 men and women were present, when a few 
weeks ago probably 150 persons would have gathered.” 

In commenting upon the “system” in vogue in Topeka, the Daily 
Canital. July 4, 1916, said 

During the 12 months ending June 30, 1916, just one fine has been 
paid to the county for violating the liquor laws of the State. There 
have been approximately 60 convictions, running from one to a dezen 

nts in each cas (These are cases tried in the district court, not 
the poli court.) The minimum sentence which can be imposed for | 
. Single count is 380 days in jail and a fine of $100. When the judge 
decrees that the fine be paid he also orders that such person be held 
in jail until the fine and costs are paid. 
LOSES $10,000 ANNUALLY, 
‘But nothing like that happens. When that part of the sentence 


alling for 30 days in jail has been complied with the prisoner is turned | 


oose ‘on parcle.’ The county foots the bill for the costs in the 


and fails to collect the fine. 
“In fines alone, not counting the costs of the prosecutions, 
unty is failing to collect approximately $10,000 annually. 
‘Wor the term of court just closed the amount in fines totals $4,300. 


ease 


the 


There ars two terms of criminal court each year, and the preceding 
term ran heavier than the last. aw 
‘When one enters the criminal division of the Shawnee County dis- 


triet court while a liquor prosecution is under way it appears to be a 
ry solemn proceeding. There is an array of witnesses and from one 
three attorneys on each side. From half a day to three days is 
spent by these lawyers, witnesses, judge, and jury of 12 men hearing 
itement of the case, presentation of evidence, argument, and delib- 
eration as to the guilt or innocence of the accused person. After from 


t 
0 


one hour to two days of deliberation the jury returns a verdict of 
guilty (maybe), and in due course of time the judge pronounces sen- 
tence of ‘30 days in jail, a fine of $100 and costs on each count, and 


that the prisoner be held in the county jail until the fine and costs 
are paid.’ 


REALLY LOOKS SERIOUS. 


“The affair looks very serious, and while it is going on the county 
is paying the salaries of the judge and the prosecuting attorneys, the 
fees of the prosecuting witnesses, and for the service of the jurymen. 
To the uninformed the affair looks very businesslike—the prisoner is 
to pay the costs in the case and $100 besides or be held in jail ‘ until 
paid.’ The law intends that the guilty person should pay the _ex- 
penses he has caused by his wrongdoing. As the thing is managed in 
Shawnee County the county pays it. 

“A State law provides how these fines and costs can be collected, 
but the county commissioners have not availed themselves of this law. 
County prisoners can be put to work in whatever manner the board of 
county commissioners may direct, and prisoners thus worked are en- 
titled to credit at the rate of $1 per day. It is not even necessary for 
these prisoners to be worked under armed guard. The law provides 


“With Carl Goff, Robert Miller, and A. A. Woodward, all police 
officers, I went to the Chesney place, 129 Kansas Avenue. We made a 
thorough search for liquor and failed to find even a drop of cither 
whisky or beer, or even an empty bottle. There was just one other 
person besides Mary Chesney in the house, the girl who testified in 


police court. She said she was Mary Chesney’s nurse. Noue of 
seen anything out of the way. 

‘*T telephoned to Chief Parsons, using Mary Chesney's telephone, and 
asked the chief what I should do about placing the woman under arrest 
and taking her to the station. Chief Parsons toll me to use my own 
judgment. Goff, Woodward, and Miller are ready to swear that this 
statement is true. 

“T have been a member of the police force 10 years, and I defy any 
person to prove one instance of dishonesty or unfaithfulness in the dis- 
charge of my duties as a potice officer. I never made a dishonest dollar 
in my life, and this is the first time there has been even an intimation 
of such a thing. During my 10 years of service I never was called on 
the carpet by any mayor or chief of police. 

“Tam a candidate for office and the stories which have been circulated 
concerning my resignation are hurting me. I desire that the truth be 
known. I have nothing to conceal.” 

When shown Sauls’s statement, Mayor House said: 

‘*Before the raid on Chesney’s place, which was made on my orders, 
I had issued instructions to the police to bring in all suspects, no matter 
whether incriminating evidence was found or not. Sergt. Sauls led 
the raid on Mary Chesney’s place and came in without her. 

“The reason the raiding party found no liquor was because they 
failed to look in the bookcase. In raiding a joint it is always advisable 
to inspect the bookcase.” 

In commenting on the matter the State Journal quotes the girl who 
testified, and who was arrested one night after the Chesney raid in a 
“restaurant ’’ along with many others, as saying that Sauls, who “is off 
thes police force, but maintains he is taking a vacation which does not 
terminate until July 10,” plainly saw the liquor, and made fun of the 
raid. (State Journal, July 7, 1916.) 

Rev. Gordon was right: If Billy knew the facts about Topeka, he’d 
come here in a hurry. If Billy only knew! 

The juvenile court record up to June 30, 1916, was made public 
July 8, 1916, according to the Topeka State Journal of July 8, 1916. 
“During the year,” says the Journal, “ending June 30, 7 girls and 10 
boys were sent from Shawnee County to the State industrial schools 
through the juvenile court. Twenty-seven more delinquent children 
were placed under the jurisdiction of the court, and were required to 
report each week under their parole. In all, 28 boys and 15 girls were 
brought into court as delinquent children.’ The court is required to 


us had 








find homes for neglected and dependent children, also place them in 
ublic homes such as the Topeka Orphans’ Mome, and in such private 
b “ During the year the court also handled 41 


omes as are available. 











such cases,” the report continues. ‘ Twenty-five of the dependent and 
neglected children were girls and 16 were-boys.” This is the high-water 
nark, \ 

me Fifteen such children,” further says thé report, “many of them 
mere babies, were placed in the Topeka Orphans’ Home, 5 in the State 
Orphans’ Home at Atchison, and 12 were placed in private familles. 
One grandmother assumed the charge of five dependent children. 

“Seven parents were brought into court charged with delinquency 
in the care of their children. Two of them were convicted and paroled 
to support their children.” F. F. Dawdy, the parole and juvenile officer, 
said he had placed 82 children in the county detention home and 25 
elsewhere. 

Mayor House directed another raid July 11, 1916, according to the 
Topeka State Jourmal of that date, at 619 Quincy Avenue, in which 
six persons were arrested. Those arrested were Mrs. F. D. Elbs, 
charged with maintaining the place, Jessie Carter and Fay Morse, in- 
mates, and three men. ‘‘ Mrs. Elbs put up a ‘ paper bond,’ ”’ remarked 
the Journal, “and was released. Fay Morse put up a cash bond of 
$10 and was released.” 

In speaking of this raid the Topeka Daily Capital, July 11, 1916, said: 

“Acting under orders from Mayor J. E. House, the police raided the 
rooming house upsiairs at 619 Quincy Street at 10.30 last night. Six 
were brought to the station. <A girl said to be 15 years old was 
also in the place, but was left there by the police. 

“The raid was headed. by Chief Harvey Parsons. Shortly after 9 
o'clock last night Mayor House and City Attorney George Hayden 
arrived at the police station and delivered their instructions to Parsons. 
The location of the place to be raided was not given to the six other 
officers until it was almost reached. 

“Those arrested were Mrs. F. D. 


person 
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Elbs, a large middle-aged woman, 








rged with maintaini a disorderly house, Jessie Carter and Fay 
Morse, girls charged with being inmates, and William Nachland on the 
ame charge. Two other youths, who were not booked, were found 
in separate rooms with the two girls, but were allowed to go by the 
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Che girl left at the place is said to be a sister of the Carter woman, 








City Attorney Hayden said he did not understand why the younger 
girl arrested ng with the rest. He thought instructions 
wert all inmates to the station. 





Numerous complaints have been received concerning th 
‘ooming house and the fact that a girl little more than a child was 
allowed to be there. 

“At the police station the Carter woman was told that if she would 
not try to shield Mrs. Elbs, and would testify that she was running a 
disorderly house, the cl against her would be dismissed. 
to prosecute the girls,’ said Mayor House. ‘ We 
vant to get the woman who is really responsible.’ 

‘When Mayor House and City Attorney Hayden left the police sta- 
i 
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large 


‘We do not care 


tion just before midnigl understood that the Carter and Morse 





women would be held 1e police station last night. They wer 
released on bond shortly : “wards by Chief Parsons. ; 
‘““When the raiding squad arrived at 619 Quincy Street Mrs. Elbs 





was not home. Shortly afterwards she arrived in an automobil 
driven by a much younger man. <A youth who had watched the police 
enter the place informed Mrs. Elbs that a raid was in progress. She 
left the machine and climbed the stairs. Evidently Mrs. Ell 
been out in the country, for she was dressed in a comfortabl 
Hubbard and was carrying a tempting bunch of onions. 

‘“At the top of the stairs she met Chief Parsons. 
on?’ she demanded. 
‘When I left at 7 
things happened after I left.’ 

‘The police say that the man with Mrs. Elbs was her husband.” 

More raids were made on July 12, 1916, according to the Topeka 
Daily Capital of that date. Among those raided were Kathryn Tas- 
sell, who has been the subject of many such ‘“ parties” recently in 
Topeka, but somehow always gets out, on bond or otherwise, and 
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‘What is going 
‘Did you find any men there?’ she continued. 
o'clock I thought everything was all right. I guess 


> 





| 
goes at it again. 

Mrs. Elbs, according to the same paper, was fined that day $100 for 
running a “ disorderly house,’’ and the girls were touched up for $10 
apiece. They all appealed to the district court and were released at 
once, 








‘Tt was not the first visit for Mrs. Elbs in the same court,” lacon- 
ically remarked the Capital. “On March 5, when Mrs. Elbs was liv- 
ing at 305 East Eighth Street, her place was raided and well-known 
Topekans, among them a Federal officeholder, were found. The records 
how she forfeited a $25 bond. Among the girls arrested at the same 
time were Edith Carter and Fay Morse. 

“Next to the ‘racy’ testimony,” continues the Capital, in speaking 
of the trial on July 12. ‘the greatest interest of the crowd was in the 
appearance of Mrs. Elbs and the two other feminine defendants. 
Mrs. Elbs, as befitted her portly carriage, was gowned in a simple 
frock of white material. She wore no hat. The girls wore broad- 
brimmed millinery creations. Miss Morse’s coat was of the prevalent 
fashion, with green and yellow stripes. After Judge Yates’s verdict 
the women were released on appeal bonds signed by Mrs. Elbs’s father, 
S. J. Joy, formerly a restaurant owner. soth Mayor House and City 
Attorney Hayden were surprised yesterday to learn that Mrs. Elbs had 
been given bond for the night. They thought Mrs. Elbs was to be kept 
at the station. Mrs. Elbs’s bond the previous night was also signed 
by Mr. Joy.’ ”’ 

Kathryn Tassell was at last landed in jail, according to the Topeka 
Daily Capital of July 13, 1916. ‘Mrs. Kathryn Tassell, ‘queen of 
the jointists,’ slept last night in the city jail,’ remarked the Capital. 
“ She was arrested at 10.15 o’clock last night at her home, 219 Jackson 
Street. The charge was the usual one for Mrs. Tassell—that of keep- 
ing and maintaining a nuisance. When Mrs. Tassell walked to the 
station she wore her usual confident and jaunty smile.” 

Speaking of her ‘record,’ the Capital continues: “ Six weeks ago 
she was arrested by city officers on liquor-selling charges. She was 
convicted in police court and appealed to the district court. The ap- 
peal has not been heard. The county officers took the city’s evidence 
and issued a county warrant for Mrs. Tassell. She pleaded guilty in 
the district court. That was a month ago. But Mrs. Tassell has not 
been sentenced on this finding. Why, the city officers do not know. 
For a month Mrs. Tassel! has remained at liberty. Meanwhile, the city 
officers assert, they have received complaints that Mrs, Tassell has 
continued in the liquor-selling business, while Mr. Atchison, the county 
attorney, has waited to say the word that would send her to jail. 

“But Mrs, Tassell received her raiders last night with customary 
éclat,’ continues the Capital. “ When the officers knocked at the door 
the house was darkened., When she appeared she announced she had 
been sleeping. Mrs. Tasseli was allowed to go to her room to prepare 
for her entry at the police station. The party had advanced sal a 
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few steps from the house when an automobile containing two men 
stopped by Mrs. Tassell. The men were Mike Thompson and Leonard 
Lyons. Lyons, brother of Mrs. Tassell and himself a jointist, had 
secured Thompson to go on Mrs. Tassell’s bond.” 

When arriving at the station, it was learned that she was not to be 
allowed a bond. “As Mrs. Tassell heard the news,” continues the re- 
port, “another woman rushed up to her. It was Mrs. Leonard Lyons, 
who had apparently just awakened and ran from her home at 224 Jack- 
son Street. Mrs, Lyons’s hair was disheveled in contrast to the neat 
coiffure of her sister-in-law. ‘ What's the matter?’ Mrs. Lyons gasped. 
‘I’m going to jail, heney’, Mrs. Tassell replied. ‘Then I’m going with 
you.’ exclaimed Mrs. Lyons. 

“There was an argument. with Mrs. Tassell still cheerful 
Lyons ready to cry. Mrs. Tasseli finally walked on with 
while Leonard Lyons jumped out of the car and held his wife t evel 
her from going to the city jail. At the police station Mrs. Tassell sa 











W 
Mayor House and City Attorney Hayden sitting in front. Good 
evening, gentlemen,’ she said pleasantly. At the conclusio: h 
booking ordeal, both Officers Walker and Woodward offered to ta 
Mrs. Tassell to her room—the matron’s.” 

The officers had caught a man coming out of M: Tassell’s hou 
before they raided her, and upon searching him found a pint of 
whisky he had purchased while there. He was taken to the station 
and was not locked up, on promise to appear against her as witness, 

A solution of the question of why so many are arres I, and 


convicted of charges that mean a penitentiary sent 
found in the declaration of Attorney John Schenck, ea 
Capital July 13, 1916, that as high as eight and so! 
prisoners were kept in the county jail, at a cost of $4 
county and city taxpayers, instead of being sent to Lansing 
court order of commitment directed. “It is costing the cr 
every day they are kept here,’ he said, referring to eight prisoners 
then on hand, “and it would only cost $2.24 to have them taken ov 
to the penitentiary.” The Topeka colony at Lansing is large enoug! 








no doubt, but it would not add much “fervor to the prohibition 
speeches delivered by the State officials if the entire number went 
any one time. 

Mrs. Tassell was fined $200 and given 60 days in jail, a | to 
the State Journal, July 14, 1916. : 

And just to show how prohibition “reduces t the 9 
appeared in the Capital, July 15, 1916: “ Hope that t 
for 1917 might be lowered received a knockout blow \ 1 it e 
known yesterday that Mayor Jay E. House would ise 
of between $8,000 and $10,000 in the budgets of the | poli 
departments.” Because the city was too deep in d | tl 
tax limit had been reached, these departments and « had t ! 


the victims of the usual Kansa olicy of ‘‘ econo 
State Journal of July 21, 1916. 
The carnival of booth ! 















dissatisfaction as slightly touched th ‘ I 
in Topeka. And Topeka is no exce] ral rule pre il- 
ing in Kansas towns. The conditions ven wors but 
space will not permit their delineation. No Kansas town or village i 
immune, and all share in the genet notoriety that infests the State 
from one end to the other, any that may id, with ter 
or lesser amount of sincerity by State officials, listers, o1 ers 
in the prohibition movement, to the contrary notwithstandin 


A more clear understanding of the 
















actual conditions in | nd 
other towns can not be made than the “ explanation appe x in 
Gov. Capper’s newspaper (the Topeka Daily Capital) under of 
July 23, 1916, in which those charged with enforcement of tl \ 
lay bare the handicaps under which they labor in a manner tha 
speaks volumes on the utter failure of the law to reach the desired 
end. Aside from any possible “‘ understanding” that may have ever 
been had, or is at present existing between the law olators and the 
petty officials, or even the “ higher ups,” this revelation is a comp!cte 
indictment, trial, and conviction of the failure, fallacy, hypocrisy 
and sham of the whole system: pe ; oo 
‘In the opinion of Harvey Parsons, chief of police: L Kiene, 
sheriff; and W. E. Atchison, county attorney, the automo! is def 
ing the liquor laws of the State. In times past liquor w: l over 
a bar in violation of the law. Difficulty then was not in ting ihe 





iiquor or the seller, but in acquir jury 1. 

which were at least some men who regarded the law none too seri 

ously. The laws were strengthened: and the exp i r 

joints went out of business. ‘ 
‘These joints were followed by locations in back rooms of drug 


convictions before a 





stores and other less elaborate and better concealed places. But the 

sales had to be made where the source of supply was kept and frequent 

raids in which liquors were seized took the pfotit out of the busi 
‘*Then the bootlegger had his turn. It was a small-change business. 


No man can successfully conceal a large quantity of 
person. The bootlegger had to peddle his wares in small quantities 
To do much business he had to make frequent trips to the basi | 
supplies, usually concealed about the man’s home, so the bootlegger 
encountered the same discouragement as did the drug-store join 
Officers could detect the bootleggers and by watching them find where 
their goods were stored and seize them. 


liquor on his 








“Now the automobile is revolutionizing business 
in the State of Kansas. A jitney or a taxicab and 
rapid means of transportation at his service supply in 
places not easily detected. He can have his ppl; in some 
vacant barn many blocks from his garage, or even in some isolated 
place some distance from the city, and the telephone is a handy aid 
Once the liquor seller learns the voice of his customer, he can fill an 
order for liquor promptly and with only a remote chance of detection. 


Instead of the customer going after the liquor; it is brought to 1 


t thi 


HOW THE SYSTEM WORKS. 

“The State liquor law allows every man to keep a reasonabl ip 
ply of liquor in his own home and for his own use. The liquor-nuisance 
clause can not be made to apply as long as the liquor is not co med 
by outsiders on the premises or sold to them thers So the automobile 
jointist, receiving a telephone call at his garage or taxicab office, can 
drive to his own home, take his beer ont of his own b and deliver 
it. It is impossible for the police department to trail every person 
who drives an automobile. Frequently the customer has an automobile 


and a meeting place is arranged by telephone. 3 

‘Even the Mahin law which enables city and county officers to learn 
what persons are receiving shipments of liquor by f ight or express 
is avoided by the use of the automobile. The lique eller who owns 


an automobile can very easily drive fo Kansas (ity, buy a stock of 
wet goods, place it in his automobile, and return without detection. 
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“Only a few persons engaged in the illegal sale_of liquor can afford 


to own automobiles. They can also affotd to handle liquéts of a fair 
qua! rhe man who walks the streets, frequéhts pool halls, and 
otl places where he may sell liquor out of a bottle carried on his 

and to only chance customers, must handle such brands as he 


person, 
can purchase cheaply, and thus have as wide a margin of profit as 
possible. 

‘The result is that 
clusively these automobile booze 
sts being limited in number an 


discriminating drinkers patronize almost ex- 
yeddlers ; and these automobile joint- 
knowing that liquors of recognized 
brands are hard to get, except from them, are able to command good 
prices. The prevailing price fer a quart of whisky purchased from an 
automobile driver is $2.50, and half that or more is profit. With the 
profit so large only a few sales a day or night make a good business, 
and the whisky seller does not need to take many chances. He is able 
© neat his patrons, and this means increased difficulty in enforcing 
the law. 
AUTO AS A DISPENSARY. 


‘I think a lot of whisky is being brought into Topeka in automo- 


biles and sold from automobiles, and the persons who do this are the 
hardest in the world to catch and convict,’ said W. E. Atchison, county 
attorney. ‘We are handicapped from the very start, because we have 
no way of knowing in the first place what persons may have. secured 
liquor they might sell; and they flit about from place to place so, that 
it is almost impossible to catch them.’ 

Hlarvey Parsons, chief of police, expresses the same views. Both 
find some consolation, however, in the reflection that the fact that 
whisky in Topeka costs $2.50 a bottle indicates that it is hard to get. 
Only one automobile driver has been arrested for this kind of liquor 
elling, and he is not yet convicted.” 

While these revelations might seem sufficient to satisfy any fair- 
minded person that ‘all is not Heaven” in Kansas, or in Topeka, es- 


pecially the ground covered by the Jamaica ginger bootleggers is not 
covered in the above, but prodace even worse conditions, if possible, 
than the wares of the cheap-whisky bootlegger who does not belong in 
the Kathryn Tassell-and j.eonard Lyons class. 

The press reports and the police record do not always show by what 
means an offender is brought to court, but Chief Parsons’s refusal to 
publish any statement concerning or answer letter touching the police 
record, because of the drunks that use Jamaica ginger, it is safe to pre- 
sun that many tilts, fights, and shooting scrapes, as well as many 
cases of insanity and other mental derangements can be traced to the 
wholesale indulgence in this choice bit of culinary delicacy. 

For instance, the State Journal of July 24, 1916, reported the case 
of a brutal statutory offense committed by Robert Graham, 52, upon a 
13-year-old girl in Topeka. ‘“‘ The story told to the county attorney by 
relatives of the girl was one of the most revolting related in that office 


for years,’’ says the report. Another little girl 8 or 9 years old also 
told that Graham had attempted a similar crime against her. The 


culprit is the father of grown children. As long as there are no “ legal- 
ized "’ saloons in Topeka this is one crime that can not be heaped up 
against the door of the saloon keeper or the brewer. 

And again, on the same day, the Daily Capital carried a story of a 
flerce battle between two men over a woman, a sister of one of them. 
“After a lively battle, which resulted in some damage to furniture and 
considerable damage to the clothing of the combatants, police inter- 
vened,” said the story. ‘‘ Both men and the woman were arrested. 
Cunningham's clothing had been torn from his body. He was locked 
up on a charge of drunkenness and disorderly conduct.” 

Drunkenness from what? From “booze” in a town that has been 
legally and, as Gov. Stubbs says, “actually’’ dry for a quarter of a 
century plus a decade? Possibly on Jamaica ginger, which perhaps 
doesn’t count in Kansas. 

And again on the same day the Capital carried this story: ‘‘ For the 
seventh time since January 1, 1916, ‘ Bull’ Davis, a well-known charac- 
ter was hauled into the police station last night, on the charge of boot- 
legging. The capture of a man who admitted that he had bought liquor 
from Davis led to the arrest.” 

Cheap, rot-gut whisky mixed with Jamaica ginger, water, and per- 
haps a little sugar, is the usual “store” of the a bdotlegger, and 
it must have been some “ capture’ the officers perfected in running 
down and subduing Davis’s customer. 

But how strange this all sounds in view of the statements made by 
ex-Goy. Hodges (made when governor) at the Anti-Saloon League Con- 
vention in Columbus, November 12, 1913: ‘* They concede that prohibi- 
tion prohibits in rural communities, but they claim that the law can 
not be enforced in large cities. The same class of men said that gam- 
bling and dens of vice are necessary to the prosperity of large cities. 
These statements are frequently and persistently made by friends of the 
liquor traffic. These statements are absurd and absolutely untrue. 
Our State has proven the fallacy of the arguments. 

“Is there anything inconsistent or unreasonable in removing the 
temptation, making it decidedly inconvenient for a workingman to be 
able to spend his wage in drink, and in this effective manner helping 
the. weak mortal to conserve his wages so that on Saturday night the 
good wife may buy the children their schoolbooks, clothes, shoes, and 
then have enough to carry them through the next week without suf- 
fering? 

“Prohibition prohibits in Kansas! We have penalties and we invoke 
them. The second time a man is convicted of selling liquor he is sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary, and, paradoxical as it may seem, it has a 
Salutary and depressing effect, I might say, upon the chronic bootlegger.”’ 

It does, does it? Why not upon Davis, thryn Tassell, and a hun- 
dred more in Topeka alone, not to mention Atchison, Salina, Wichita, 
Newton, Parsons, Independence, Pittsburg, and a score of other cities 
that are constantly before the public, admitting it either will not or the 
officers, fearing to cast the additional burden upon the taxpayers, either 
refuse to prosecute, refuse to convict, or insist upon paroles? 

“Yet we do have violations of the prohibitory law, just as you have 
violations of your _laws,’’ declared Gov. Capper in his Anti-Saloon 
League speech in Boston, September 3, 1915. ‘“ But mainly in the 
border counties where Kansas adjoins ‘wet’ States and ‘ bootleggers’ 
operate across the line.” 

“A red-light town is no fit place and no safe place for young men and 
young women to live,” continued the governor. “Its influence, even, is 
degrading to mature men and women. * * * ‘The gambling house 
and the house of prostitution are so closely connected and so dependent 
on the saloon that when the saloon is compelled to move out of a com- 
munity they must go, too, as they have gone in our State. As Gov. 


Stubbs, a former governor of Kansas, has said before me, prohibition 
is the doctrine of self-de se," 

“Can the prohibitory } be enforced where popular sentiment is 
against it?’ inquired Johu S. Dawson, attorney general, in his Anti- 
Saloon League specch in Chicago, April 2, 1912, and then added: “ It 
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can. Wehayedoneit. * * * Don’t bother about a jury. 
&ét an injunction from the judge. * * It is often said that pro- 
hibition dogs not prohibit. And that is true.’ And speaking of the 
ae ee results of the efforts made while he was attorney general, 
Mr. Dawson continued: “It is rooted down to bedrock with our homes, 
our schools, and colleges and churches and institutions of charity and 
correction.” 

And just to prove that all these gentlemen say is true, two “sons 
of prohibition’ of high social standing in Topeka, one 21 and the 
other 17, stole an automobile shortly before July 25, 1916, according to 
Gov. Capper’s paper of that date, took Tillie Patterson, 15 years of age, 
and Dorothy Tracy, 16 years of age, on a 24-hour joy ride to various 
neighboring towns, stayed “Adam and Eve like” by country roads and 
all wound up in jail. It is almost needless to add that the boys had 
“some liquor’’ with them. The city and county officials declared war 
on the children, saying that such occurrences were becoming entirely 
too frequent in and about Topeka. Hundreds of cases of this sort never 
see the light of day in the press and create no commotion about Topeka 
or Wichita or other Kansas towns, because they are constantly hap- 
pening. 

Two interesting news reports in the governor's paper, both of which 
bear out the preachments he and Stubbs and Dawson and Hodges, not 
to mention hundreds of others, engaged in constantly, to show that 
“we make it prehibit,’’ were published on July 26, 1916, consisting of 
nearly a column write up of a “real saloon” unearthed in the back 
room of A. W. Vogel’s cleaning and pressing establishment on Tenth 
and Kansas Avenue, where a crowd of boys of school age were “ taking 
a quiet nip” when the police finally located the place after the neigh- 
bors had complained until they were black in the face; and the other 
was an item noting the return to police court “once again” of the 
‘* King of the Bottoms.” The charge was, as usual, bootlegging. Police 
court is held twice each week, states the Capital, and in the last two 
months “The King” has missed only two sessions, appearing as a de- 
fendant each time. ‘‘In spite of the near score of arrests and con- 
victions of the ‘ King,’ ’’ remarks the story, “in police court in the last 
two months, he has’spent only a few hours in jail, all his cases having 
been ‘appealed’ to the district court.” Immediately upon his convic- 
tion on July 26, with a fine of $100 and 30 days tagged to it, he ar- 
ranged for an appeal. 

“Do you use liquor?’ asked Judge Yates, police judge, of George 
Finney, in police court, the same day, according to the Capital. ‘ Does 
a fish swim?’ replied Finney. Finney said he had worked in the Santa 
Fe shops 36 years. Judge Yates was under the impression that the 
man had been in jail two days, awaiting trial, ample time in which to 
sober up. ‘“ He has been out on bond,” explained Officer Summers, “ and 
he is drunk again.” Finney was charged with being drunk and dis- 
orderly. A little girl testified that he had frightened her badly and 
had made insulting suggestions to her. 

The record does not show what he had been drinking, but the pre- 
sumption is that in the light of the blatant claims of the governors, 
ex-governors, etc., it wasn’t “booze.” It couldn't be—in Topeka. 
Probably Jamaica ginger. 

“Tragedy Corner ’”’ is the name people of the neighborhood have come 
to give that section of Oakland that lies within a short distance of 
= and Green Streets, says the Topeka Daily Capital of July 27, 
1916. 

“Within the last two years,” the article continues, “ people living 
near there have figured in divorce, murder, suicide, and sensational 
charges that have led to broken homes.’’ One of the affairs was the 
basis for a white-slavery charge against D. H. Hamilton, a real estate 
man, who was charged by Mrs. Stella Azlein, 354 Green Street, with 
forcing her to enter his house with him on several occasions. 

On July 26 and 27, both the Topeka dailies carried a story of the 
outcome of the joy-ride ee in which the Patterson girl, 15 years 
old and the Tracey girl, 16 years old, figured with young Burns, 21, and 
young Olson, 17. Statutory rape charges were placed against the boys, 
No age of the girls was made. ‘‘ The Patterson girl has been in 
difficulty béfore,’’ said the Capital, July 26, ‘‘and a man is now serv- 
ing sentence in the penitentiary on conviction growing out of his rela- 
tions with her. The Tracey girl has not been in trouble before.” 

One of the most nortorious bootleggers in Topeka is Wellington 
Walton, whose son is a driver for the Amcrican Express Co., and 
delivers packages “for personal use’’ wherever directed by his father. 
An effort was made, according to the Capital of May 17, 1916, to put 
them out of business, charging that the addressees were fictitious 
persons, Nothing came of the attempt. 

And just to show again that Topeka’s “ system ’’ works in all walks 
of life and cuts the high and low alike, the following ‘‘ society squib” 
from the Topeka State Journal of August 28, 1916, indicates that 
when things start in that pees old town of automobile-Jamaica ginger 
bootlegging, they “keep right on going.” 

“Grover Metzger went to the penitentiary originally because of a 
woman. That woman was his wife and he beat her up with a hammer 
and left her for dead. 

“He started back to the penitentiary again Sunday afternoon to 
complete his term, because of a woman. But that woman was not 
his wife, and he goes back because she was not. He didn’t beat her up. 

‘‘Metzger has a long police-court career in Topeka before he finally 
stepped over the line and was tried on a penitentiary charge. After a 
big row in the Metzger family, it was charged he picked up a hammer 
and beat his wife into an unconscious state. He left her for dead 
within a block of the police station. Upon conviction, he was sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for a term of from 1 to 10 years. 

“ After serving two years, Metzger made application for a parole, 
and in spite of his long police career he was paroled. He came back 
to Topeka immediately. One of the first places he visited was the 
police station. He became acquainted with a married woman living 
in a small town northeast of Topeka, and eventually she came to 
Topeka leaving her husband at home. She has been working here in a 
restaurant since. 

“The police state that they visited Metzger’s rooming place on one 
occasion and found the woman and Metzger together; that they warned 
Metzger that he was headed for the penitentiary again, and that other 
arrangements were then made by the couple. He and the woman con- 
tinued to spend time together and the matter was reported to the 
parole officer of the penitentiary. Saturday night he came to Topeka, 
and with the aid of local officers picked up Metzger. He was taken 
back to the penitentiary to complete his term. : 

“ This morning, ‘the woman in the case’ visited the county attorney's 
office. ‘I want to know,’ she demanded of Rad Lee, assistant county 
attorney, ‘why you sent Grover back to the penitentiary.’ ‘ Let’s see,’ 
said Lee, ‘what is your name?” She gave it. ‘Oh, yes; I remember 
you. Your folks live up near ————. They are nice people and re- 
spectable. You are a married woman, are you not?’ ‘Yes,’ she re- 
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plied. ‘Then I want to know what business it is of yours why we 
sent Grover back to the peni ary. He’s not your husband and 
can not be. lie is the worst characier*-we have had anything to do 
with in Shawnee County in years. The vest thing you can do is to 
forget that vou ever knew Metzger.’ 

"The girl flared up and started to tell Lee what she thought of him 
and the rest of the force. ‘Go slow, young lady,’ cautioned Lee. ‘ You 
keep nosing into this case and the first thing you know you will nose 
yourself into the county jail. You’d be there now if it hadn’t been 
for the fact that some of the county officers know your parents and 
want to make it as easy for them as possible. But if you want to 
start things and ignore the leniency that has been extended, go to it, 
But I warn you now that it will only take a few minutes to put you 
over in the county jail. Now, do you want to know why Grover was 
sent to the penitentiary? ‘ Yes,’ she replied again. ‘ Because of his 
association with you.’ 

“* Well, if that’s the way you feel about it,’ said the girl in a 
chastened voice, ‘there’s no use in my talking to you about it.’” 

An occurrence of this nature might possibly not attract much atten- 
tion elsewhere—and maybe it would—but it only goes to prove that 
with all the twaddle and piffe about how much happier homes are, etc., 
just because of the law prohibiting the sale of liquor at retail in a licensed 
establishment, things happen in Topeka and all over Kansas just about 
the same as elsewhere. Human nature is the same, whether confined 
in a rectangle 200 miles wide and 400 miles long that has a statutory 
or constitutional provision prohibiting license, as it is any other place 
on the face of the globe. ; 

Another very interesting ‘‘ human nature” story was contained in a 
police court report, under date of July 381, 1916, according to the 
State Journal, under the headline ‘‘ Hot Day Justice.” 

“Steve Israel, who once confessed to a local murder in order, to 
get free transportation back to Topeka,” says the Journal, “from Salt 
Lake City, was before Robert Yates, police judge, to-day charged with 
being drunk. 

“Where'd you get it?’ Yates shot at him almost before Israel had 
a chance to get seated. ‘Get what, yer honor?’ ‘Now, look here, 
Steve, it’s too hot this morning to play horse. What did you get drunk 
on?’ ‘Ginger, boss.’ ‘H’m,’ said the judge, looking Israel over, 
‘there isn’t any use for me to talk to a poor fool who has no more 
sense than to get drunk on Jamaica ginger with the sidewalk tempera- 
ture around 110°. What are you doing here anyway? I thought you 
had a job when you were in here a few days ago.’ 

“*T did have a job. I-——’ 

*** You didn’t have a job,’ Judge Yates broke in. ‘ Don’t add lying to 
the court to the rest of your petty crimes. You didn’t have a job. 
You haven’t- one now and you don’t want one. Thirty dollars, Get 
out of here.’ Israel hesitated. He looked toward the door that leads to 
the street. He started to say something. 

“*Get out of here,’ said the judge, ‘and don’t talk to me. You 
ought to feel lucky getting off with a fine of $30. They ought to keep 
fellows like you in jail the year around.’ 

‘Israel turned his hat in his hand, opened his mouth as if to an- 
swer, thought better of it, and followed the jailer out to the bull pen. 

“In sharp contrast to this was the next case. A woman, the mother 
of three children and the wife of a hard-working man, had been arrested 
for getting drunk. ‘Were you drunk?’ asked the judge. ‘I don’t 
believe I was,’ replied the woman. ‘I had three drinks of whisky out 
of a pint two other women had.’ ‘* Were you ever arrested before?’ was 
the next question. ‘I was arrested once before,’ said the woman, 
‘There was a police raid in which I was arrested with a whole crowd. 
My husband paid the fine.’ 

‘**T am inclined to let yo. go,’ said the judge. ‘ Your husband is a 
hard-working man and I don’t want to take his money for fines. Ag a 
matter of fact, I won’t. If you are fined I am going to make you lie 
in jail and serve it out. You, a woman with a good husband and three 
children, ought to know better than to get drunk. I’m going to let 
you go this time, but remember, if you come back, it will be the jail 
for you with no chance to pay out.’ ” 

Who would believe that ‘‘our mothers,’ who according to ex-Goy. 
Hodges, are making prohibition possible, would ever be caught in a 
raid “ with a whole crowd,’ while her hard-working husband paid the 
fine? He is one Kansas father and husband who doesn’t put his 
money into the grocer’s pocket since they closed the saloons. fie puts 
it into the police court to save his wife from becoming an inmate of the 

yrison the Kansas prohibitionists argue is about to close because there 
o no crime, drunkenness, or wickedness since ‘‘ she went dry.” 

This is not a strange occurrence for even Topeka, and it isn’t the first 
Kansas woman who has been let go because of her family ties or be- 
cause of the mercy of the court. It is not set out to disgrace Kansas 
womanhood; it is set out to tell the truth and to show that these 
things we hear so much about in other cities and States being caused 
wholly by a license system can and do happen even in angelic Topeka, 

To read the various and sundry speeches delivered by the Kansas 
boosters for the Antisaloon League game one would wonder why police 
courts were not abolished years ago. If the Kansas homes are or have 
been made happier than in the “‘ old lean days ’’ when the legalized joints 
were running full blast in Topeka and other Kansas towns, the record 
of arrests, fines, and convictions fails to show it. Substituting Jamaica 
ginger and rot-gut booze, even if consumed in an alley or in a select 
“rooming house,” is not conducive to good morals, whether in pro- 
hibition territory or whatnot. 

No race of people ever lived that could thrive on lemon extract, 
hair tonic, homemade liquor, jamaica ginger, or adulterated whisky, 
and to imagine for an instant that a system that makes these vile 
decoctions a ‘‘ national beverage” is admitting senility and decadence 
are better than sanity and strength of character. The cases for the 
most part of mothers, daughters, and sens of tender years falling the 
victim of this ruthless system are indeed pathetic, but the world can 
only learn through experience. And the lessons taught and the exam- 
ples cited by selfish interests in Kansas, parading as “the church in 
action’ are adding nothing but sham to the efforts of those who are 
honestly engaged in the solution of the problem of intemperance. 

Rev. O. L. Cock, pastor ef the First Christian Church of Topeka, 
aptly remarked, according to the Daily Capital, September 22, 1915: 
“If people gave as much of their interest, time, and money to the 
spiritual life as they do to the material, there wouldn’t be so much 
talk of the church being a failure. It fails because it is human.” And 
so do men, women, and children fail because they are human. Law 
will not change character. It may furnish material for speeches, but 
in the last analysis the man is still as created. Remove temptation 
and make him weaker in his power of resistance. And that is why 
the Topeka police record is one of the disgraces of civilization. If 
all the men, women, and children in Topeka were in the jails and 
penitentiary, reformatory and industrial institutions that the law 








says must go there for violating the. law, they would searcely accom- 
modate the new crop each year. Persist. nt bootleggers are not sent 
to jail. They are paroled. They come back. Notorious women, with 
a ‘pleasant smile,” appeal their cases and return to their dives and 
centinue to ruin the lives of young men and young women the same 
as they do everywhere when permitted to operate without restraint. 

What are those people doing in Topeka? ‘Ten years ago, when the 
law was enforced with big red padlocks, the prohibitionists declared 
the town was cleaned up. They have been using the same speeches 
for a decade, based on a false hope borne of a faith that would move 
mountains—of fleeting clouds. They can not see the law violations; 
they refuse to read their own papers; they are ashamed to admit 
defeat. Kansas would be better off, Topeka would be better off, the 
world would be better off, if the errors, the mistakes of judgment, and 
the vain hopes that have met with failure would be admitted. ‘Yo 
say there is no crime because you can not Sey it, and persistently 
refuse to look at it before your very eyes, is-but ‘assuming the attitude 
of an ostrich who buries his head in the sand. The day of reckoning 
has been creeping upon Kansas with stealthy tread. Topeka feels the 
pinch of debt, the burden of a heavy tax to make the ramshackle law 
“work,” but Topeka is afraid, her men are beaten and discouraged, 
and with a fear akin to panic refuse to take the broad, manly stand 
that characterizes bravery and tell the world the naked truth. Crime 
is prevalent in Topeka because the most sincere men who ever directed 
a raid can not stopit. It is everywhere. It is hidden, it is dangerous; 
it Hes in wait for young girls; it ruins young men; it entices a 
mother to forget her sworn promise to love, honor, and obey; it gives 
to the youth the spirit of a sneak; it helps him defeat the purpose of 
the law; he learns to outwit the police and thereby secure the pleasure, 
adventure, and excitement he feels is his. He learns to hate law; to 
disrespect the power of a court; and to feel that even though landed 
by mistake or otherwise, a fine and a parole will again send him on 
his way, marked, but free. A saloon, a house of prostitution, and a 
gambling den are ofttimes thrones of iniquity; they are shadows 
ofttimes in the bright path of men’s lives, but who says they do not 
exist in Topeka? Who says because the law prohibits them they are 
not huddled side by side on the side streets, on residence streets, down 
in the “ bottoms,’’ and on the edges of town? They are there, basking 
in the sunshine of immunity, and immunity makes them grow and 
become powerful. The church element swears they do not exist; the 
police know, but what’s the use of continued and never-ending raid 
when a conviction in police court means a stay of execution by 
appeal to the district court? And what if conviction there means ja 
or the penitentiary? A parole is handy, especially when officiais hig 
in the State’s authority, whether locally or of the sovereign bod 
must hold down the record that the boast they make that cri 
receding and the wave of pristine glory even now lashing the shores 
of the distant borders of the Commonwealth can be verified by the 
showing of the prison records. 

It means hypocrisy enthroned; it spells but ruin. Soon or late, the 
ravages of the system will break the strength of manhood and woman- 
hood. With insanity increasing at the enormous rate of 14 per cent 
per year; prisons groaning with their surplus population, poverty 
rampant, what matters it if the per capita of wealth be high and every 
fourth or fifth or even third family within the State owns a flivver? 
It is men and women of character we are aiming to produce, not jitneys. 
We have an overproduction of them now. God give us men! Give us 
such a distribution of common horse sense and money that the pangs 
of hunger, the curse of neglect, and the deadly sin of lust for gold will 
not drive the soul-consuming diseases that wreck nations and lay them 
waste into the hearts of our people and make the home a by-word where 
illegitimate traffic in flesh and bootleg booze answers to the quality of 
what but yesterday was the acme of our hopes, the breath of our 
prayer, the breastwork of our citizenship. 

What manner of men will the next generation be when the dive life 
of Kansas will produce a fiend who will wantonly and criminally as- 
sault a baby 14 months of age when left in its presence but a short 
time, as happened in Topeka and told in the State Journal, October 13, 
1916, in describing the unspeakable attempt of a degenerate answering 
to the inspiring name of Noble Wilshire? Or a ruthless cur of the 
sort of Frank Summerlott, who, according to the same edition of the 
same newspaper, lured Mary Arkright “ old and feeble, with the criss- 
cross wrinkles that come with age and hardship,” into a vacant lot be- 
hind a high-board fence under promise of taking her to his home to 
work, and brutally assaulting her? Mrs. Arkright, according to the 
story, is 75 years of age and doesn’t see well. She is poor and even at 
her advanced age must work. Meeting her on the street, this sparkling 
product of the Jamaica ginger hop, joint-automobile bootleg system, 
asked her what her destination was. Upon being told that she was 
on her way to the Provident Association for help, he promptly told her 
he had employment for her; that if she would go to his house and work 
for his wife and three children he would give er $4 a week. The rest 
of the story must be left to the imagination. 

Filled with the exuberant and delicious concoction of ginger and 
bootleg beoze, Albert Haley murdered Andrew Powell in cold blood, ac- 
eording to the ghastly story of the crime appearing in the State Journal 
under date of October 10, 1916. Betting a dollar against a pint of rot- 
gut in a game of horseshoes, the affair wound up in a quarrel, the result 
of which was that Powell's throat was cut from ear to ear, all con- 
nections between the head and body except the spinal column being 
severed. The murderer calmly went to a neighboring house, sat on the 
porch, and waited for an officer to come, saying he supposed he would 
be convicted of murder, but would get a parole in a short time, any- 
way. 

In a drunken brawl in a secret dive at Atchison, Charles Galbreath, 
a Topeka boy, was shot and mortally wounded by Danny Ross, whe 
claimed he was defending himself against a razor Galbreath was wield- 
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ing in an attempt to settle a quarrel over a woman. Both were white;. 


both were Kansans; both were carousing and drinking in a joint. which 
“is not there,’’ when Kansas is described in Boston or California, Chi- 
cago, or Columbus. The affair as reported in the State Journal of 
October 11, 1916, will end in one death and one conviction for m»rder 
and probably a parole a little later. 

Should claim be rightly laid to the honor of being virtuous when 
every line of the public reeord of a community speak in thundering 
tones that the opposite is true? More prisoners were placed in jail in 
Shawnee County during the year ending June 30, 1916, according to a 
statement published by J. W. Howe, secretary of the Kansas board of 
control, in the State Journal, October 10, 1916, than in any county in 
the State, and but few scored in the prisonless class. Six hundred and 
twenty-one prisoners were incarcerated there; 561 in Sedgwick County, 
of which Wichita is county seat; 445 in Wyandotte County, of which 
Kansas City, Kans., is county seat; and 444 in Montgomery, of which 
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Im dence is county seat. “ Some of the western counties report a 
lare umber of prisoners, probably due to the Industrial Workers of 
t! Vorid,” says the report. And probably not. Probably due to the 


mia ler whisky traffic or white mule or Jamaica ginger. 


I iquor convictions,” the report further says, “‘Shhwnee County 
ranks second, with 101 during the year. Cherokee County is first, 
with 147; Reno County (Hutchinson) third, with 90; and Sedgewick 


fourth, with 61 

llow many men and women were running around Topeka who should 
have been in prison nobody knows, but from what few instances are 
given herein the number would swell the total much beyond that of the 
showing made. Persistent male and female bootleggers out on bond, 
whose sepa are never reached for trial in the district court, would 
make quite a showing if added, not to mention the town drunkards and 
others the county officers seem afraid to incarcerate lest the county com- 
missioners complain and parole them shortly. Such practice is not good 
political thunder for the county prosecutors and other court officers. 




























The “liberal vote’ is a big thing in Shawnee County, especially now 
since women vote. 

‘The Hquor cases on the district court docket totaled 106 out of the 
166 criminal cases for trial at the fall term in Topeka, according to 
the tate Journal of August 29, 1916. “Not all of the liquor cases 
will be tried,” says the Journal. ‘“ Some will be dismissed after they 
come to trial, the county discovering there is not ‘ sufficient evidence’ 
to secure convictions. As a rule, about one-tenth of the cases brought 
charging violations of the prohibitory law are tried. They cost the 
county about $50 each. One noticeable thing about the criminal docket 
for the September term is that 46 of the joint cases are against women.” 

\mong other criminal cases was one against Alfred Vawter for as- 
sa ing Bertha Curran, a school-teacher. “There are rumors,’ said 
the Journal, “ that this » will be dismissed for ‘ lack of evidence.’ ”’ 

And how what good home training will do for boys in sunny 
Kai where prohibition has blessed the homes with ‘“‘ good morals 
and good manners,” according to Justic W. A. Johnston, of the 

preme court reported in the Kansas City Star, March 14, 1916, 

i ollege men and 100 high-school boys, rotten eggs, and a big bass 
dry broke dar in a riot at the Varsity Club, at Kellam HElall, on 
th ht of O er 6, 1916,” according to the State Journal. “Amid the 

tl eds the boys stormed the party, ruined dresses, and lit- 

t he pl ik barroom fight. The police, arriving in the police 
15 t after the affair, were extremely sympathetic with 

1] dan : remarked the Journal. ‘They regretted deeply 

{ \ had not been able to make the one-block trip from the station 
{ im’s Hall 15 or 20 minut quicker in response to the four riot 
ned i er the lephon ‘That ain't right,’ said one officer. 

} 3s she t throw them ezgs.’” 

I riot « n ra raid ona boo party in the right loca 
t dou I would have been on hand immediately. 

of what vilization, mixed with bootleg booze or cheap 

rae whis} mixed with Jamaica ginger, will do for an American 
> l red n, the State Journal of October 12, 1916, portrays some 
the prohibition, and shows what closing the saloon 
, o fa removi temptation *’ is neerned, a new tem 

l i ; » TO KILL CHILD ON KANSAS AVENUE—TOOK TURNS KI 
AND SLAPPING THEIR 3-YEAR-OLD—-FINALLY FATHER LIFTED I 

AND TEREW UT ro WALK SPECTATORS RAN TO tESCUE Int 

» FI DRUNKEN MOTHER AND FATHER-——LAS ATTEMPT 

IPR BABY WITH HER CLOTHES 

\ child ran first toe its father and then to its mother | 
for iio John and Mary Skay, two drunken Indians from the 
r { th of town, tried for 15 minute o kill their 3-year-old 
dai I hrough » tenderness of heart on their part that the 

liy 
Indians came to Topeka last night and no one knows what the 
li hild passed through during the night But early this morning 
t hie arents and the child were seen near the Shawnee Mill, on lower 
Kr as Avenue. The parents were taking turns slapping and kickin; 
h An Indian arrested later on another charge said to-day that he 
‘ the parents once when they were beating the child. 
fhe man and woman continued to drink and wandered on down 
i s Aven the child dodging blows as they walked. It was 
dis in front of tl Davis Mercantile Co, that the parents at 
tempied to rid themselves of the tagging child. 

kvewitmesses say the father struck the child savagely and it ran 
to ther for protection. The mother truck it and pushed it 
aw. 

“Sereaming at the top of its voice, the child ran from both parents 
rh ather st rered after it, caught it, lifted it at arm’s length and 
threw it o1 } oncrete silewalk. ‘The baby crawled to its feet and 
Agi ran to its mother. She bumped its head against the curbing. 
SI tried to smother it with her clothes. 

rhen the mother stretched the child out upon the sidewalk and 
ir in her drunken way to strike it with her heel. Failing in that, 
h ld it while the father ‘stamped’ it. 
linring all the time the parents were mistreating the baby, it was 
ing and appealing first to the mother and then to the father 
tection Bystanders cCiscussed taking a hand and eventually 
ii The child was taken away from the parents and a call was put 
in he patrol wagon. The drunken father and mother were placed 
in j The child was examined for broken bones but none was 
found It is badly bruised and there is a cut under its chin, where 
it w kicked ither its father or mother. 

‘“Yhe httle child clung to the officers when they rescued it and 
when it reached the station, and Harvey Parsons, chief, spoke a few 
kind words to it, the baby cuddled down beside him and refused to 
moy He remained with it waiting for the matron to return, until he 
was lled to the district cpurt as a witness. The baby cried while he 
was gone, in spite of the candy, gum, and pennies lavished upon it by 
the officers 

An Indian, not even an acquaintance of the little child, was 
broueht in intoxicated and. the baby shrunk back behind the chief 
Not word has it said since it was brought to the station It has 
uttered no complaint, although it must be suffering from its many 
bruises Its body was almost stripped of clothing, and the rags were 
pinned up by officers. The Indians, the father and mother will be 
tried as soon as they sober up sufficiently.” 

if an attack of that kind had been made upon a 3-year old baby 
in s town where there were open saloons, every newspaper in America 


would have carried the story; it would have furnished many a sweet 
morse! for the prohibitionists of Kansas and elsewhere; and many 
tears would have been shed over this poor, little defenseless tot. But 
it happened in dry Kansas. That was different Not a metropolitan 
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paper, least of all, the Kansas City Star, carried a line about it. It 
Was a case most assuredly for the State to handle and both parents, 
as well aS the man who sold the Indians the whisky, if he could be 
found, should have gone to the penitentiary. No clearer case of 
assualt with intent to kill was ever presented in a statement of facts. 
The child should have been taken from them at once. 

No doubt they purchased their booze from a bootlegger, who is at 
home where his hat is off, or where the unfriendly officer “ ain’t "— 
perhaps from Kathryn Tassell or one of her flunkies; perhaps from 
some automobile jointist; perhaps from a mail-order whisky house 
in a ty ay | city. In any event, the seller wasn’t a “ fixture” with 
a license to be canceled, a bond to be forfeited, and a prison term to 
serve. That would never do in Kansas. 

On October 13, 1916, these drunken Indians were tried in police 
court, a record of the proceedings haying been set forth in the State 
Journal of that day: 

“Police Judge Robert Yates to-day kept a wife in the city jail as 
security for the payment of a fine assessed against husband and wife. 
Following the hearing of testimony against John and Mary Skay, the 
two Indians accused of trying to kill their baby on lower Kansas 
Avenue, Judge Yates announced that a fine of $15 each would be 
placed against the two Indians. 

“*T can get the money, Judge, by going to the reservation near 
Mayette after it,’ sald Skay. 

“*What assurance would I 
Judge Yates. 

“ Skay looked puzzled for a moment and then his face brightened. 
pointed to his wife. 

ak right,’ said the Judge, ‘ We'll keep her here until you get back 
with the $30.’ ”’ 

And out John went, got the money, and returned to redeem his wife. 
Happy days, these, in dear old sunny, dry Kansas! 

In a Topeka society’ item the Atchison Globe of July 6, 1916, 
gives some idea of how happy the Kansas homes can become and how 
peaceful, serene, and content prohibition renders the populace: 

‘*Mrs. Lenore Feyh, of Topeka, started in Thursday of last week to 
fight her husband. He called a policeman and she handled them both. 
She was taken to jail and placed in a cell and attempted to flood things 
y turning on the faucets. She tried to wreck the plumbing, and did 


have that you would return?’ asked 


He 





succeed in wrecking the windows of the cell and the furniture. Then 
she was placed in a padded cell, where she was busily engaged in tearing 
out the padding when a doctor who had been summoned arrived. The 
moment she saw the doctor the wild Mrs. Feyh became gentle, and 
started to make love to him. Edward Feyh, the woman’s husband, 
added to the grotesqueness of the scene by bursting out laughing. 
Funny people in Topeka.” 

tr ociety squib fails to state whether Lenore had been hitting a 
jug of Jamaica Ginger or only touching up a bottle of bootleg booze; but 
probably beth. 

Ifattie Baldwin, 17, was suing her husband, Ray, for wife desertion, 

very common type of action in Kansas courts, especially in Topeka, 
.ccording to the State Journal of July 18, 1916, and during the trial 
the kin of both parties involved in the criminal action staged a free-for- 
all fight in court over whose duty it was to care for the unborn child, 
and in the general mix-up, charges and countercharges flew thick and 
fast. Baldwin, a soldier under orders, declared his wife was untrue to 


him, and denied being the father of the prospective heir. ‘‘ Mrs. Bald- 
win admitted, under cross-examination,”’ stated the Journal, ihat she 
went to a picture show with the ‘ cousin,’’’ a man with whom she had 
veer keeping company” since ber husband had been called to the 
eolors. “ Cousin” yas a jitney driver, and was the cause of Baldwin 
refusing to further support his wife. She admitted, also, that she went 
to Garfield Park with him at night, and met him often on Kansas 
Avenue, She deseribed him as having dark hair and dark eyes. 
Baldwin has light hair and light eyes,” the Journal said. “ ‘ Yes,’ 


blurted out Baldwin, ‘and she asked my sister and me if it wouldn’t be 


i joke if the baby has black hair and black eyes.’ 

The Atchison Globe was right—funny people in Topeka. 

And by no means is the “ cutting up” confined to drunken Indians, 
jitney drivers, high-school and college boys, 15-year-old girls in houses 






of prostitution, and 16-year-old girls out for a frolic; hardened criminals 
of the Leonard Lyons type, or women running dives who saunter into 
police headquarters with a smile and a passport to freedom by a county 


attorney who hasn’t found time to demand that she go to jail on numer 


ous charges that have been proven by a onfession in open court. 
Topeka plays no favorites. The Federal officeholders are not the only 
ones who hit the ball” in that old prohibition cradle, and no section 


of the fair city is immune. 

On a recent occasion a lady prominent in society called police head- 
quarters for help in her attempts to dislodge burglars, late at night. 
In due course of time the police arrived. ‘‘ They were drunk and acted 
too silly for anything,” she said, according to both daily papers. ‘ One 
of them insisted on looking through the house, though the burglar had 
taken what he wanted and left long ago. They asked very impertinent 


questions and seemed entirely too much inclined to become familiar,” 
which only proves again that there are ‘‘ funny people” in Topeka. 

The crime, booze, and bootleg record of Topeka during the past 
several years has attracted a great deal of attention throughout the 
State. to such ap extent, in fact, that the September, 1916, edition of 
the Kansas Issue, edited and published monthly by the Kansas State 


Temperance Union, made a feeble effort to excuse the Topeka situation 
in a way, and yet lay at the doors of the public officials in charge of 
law enforcement the blame for the conditions that exist. 

It is so persistently proclaimed in all Anti-Saloon League campaigns 


that “public sentiment *’ will in time only elevate men to high office 
who will enforce the law, and that “in time, probably in the next 
gencration '’ the antibooze sentiment will become so strong that it will 
cease entirely to arrest the attention of the voters, such an abundant 


crop of “ law-enforcement sons of justice’ being on hand that no worry 
will then disturb the public as to whether or not they believe in booze, 
as the thought even of liquer will be gone. 

And as usual Kansas is again paraded before the public to prove that 
the prophecy will be fulfilled, in view of all of which the revelations 
in the Issue prove doubly interesting. 

There is no place within the State of Kansas where as many efforts 
have been made, from the statehouse to the most humble chureh 
organization, to «carry the white flag into every county and city office, 
and yet human nature refuses to become curbed, but is the same in 
L as everywhere. 
ypeka. Kans." declares the Issuc, “ capital of the State. * * *® 
Provably the best shaded city in the State. as four great limes of 
railroads. And as cities ge (by comparisen), one of the clean cities of 
the State. Far better, so far the traffic in booze is concerned, than 
quite a number of larger and smaller cities and towns. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


“But Topeka is not ideal, and there is no reason why she should not 
be the eleanest city in America. 


“REASONS WHY SHE SHOULD BE. 


“The State officials, both governor and attorney general, are strong 
for a rigid enforcement of our liquor laws. 

“The county attorney and sheriff are counted as sound on law en- 
forcement along liquor lines. Our mayor was elected under a promise 
to make the city of Topeka ‘as tight as a drum.’ 

“REASONS WHY SHE ISN’T. 

“The minimum fine for selling liquor is $100, with a jati_sentence 
of 30 days. ‘The maximum is $500 and six months in jail. The usual 
plan (even of the old offenders) is to let them plead guilty to one or 
two counts—no matter if there is really half a dozen—take a minimum 
sentence as to fines, and parole them as to the jail sentence. 

‘““No’man can plead a first offense as a reason for a light fine and 
jail sentence. The time for that ought to have passed more than 10 
years ago. 

“There are some judges who never give the booze seller less than 
$300 and 90 days, and never parole. When the booze vendor faces a 
deal of that kind, he won’t keep it up very long. There is no hardship 
in a deal of that kind for anyone. 

“ Quite a number of old offenders are allowed to plead guilty and take 
a nominal fine that under the law could be sent to the penitentiary. 

“Then, again, the law allows the officials to demand a peace bond 
that has a tendency to keep him good for two years. This is seldom 
demanded, and it would be a great help to keep a man good for the life 
of the bond. There is no hardship in demanding a bond of this kind 
no violation of law, no bond to make good. 

“Then comes the injunction. It ought to be placed on every property 
where liquor has been or is being sold. If that had been done through 
the years it would be difficult to get a place to sell liquor without being 
in a of court. Laws were made to be used, and a good law not 
used is a law misused. Nearly all liquor cases tried in police court are 
appealed to the district court. ; 

“Tf our county attorney and judges would use our laws concerning 
liquor for all they are worth, Topeka would be the cleanest city, so far 
as the booze deal is concerned, of any city in America. 

‘‘In quite a number of cases the county attorney gets $ for each 
count, while the wet outlaw goes free from the jail sentence. This is in 
addition to his regular salary. 

“A large majority of the county attorneys in the State are using de 
tectives (furnished by the temperance societies) to get evidence and 
claim they can not get the evidence in any other way. * * * In 
‘Topeka, so far as the county is concerned, there has been open oppos!- 
tion to detective work. 

“Phere is no question of the honesty of the officials of Shawnee 
County, but the Mahin law and the taking of orders for liquor have 
not been pressed as they should be. Used for all they are worth and 
'Fopeka would be the cleanest city in America. 

SUMMARY. 

‘* Heavier penalties. Less compromising on number of counts for sake 
of reputation. More prosecutions for second offense. Peace bond in all 
cases. Mahin law violations should be pushed; get buyers of wet 
goods—not be common carriers—taking orders for liquor should be 
watched; drinking places closed. These are some of the weapons that 
are furnished by the State for the use of State, county, and city offi- 
cials. What’s the trouble? 

‘WIDAT’S THE TROUBLE? 





‘Several thir and we are going to name some of them. One of 
them is ‘30 days and $100 ’—and paroled on the jail sentence. There 
may be several counts that could be clearly proved, but for the sake of a 
‘record’ the guilty party is allowed to compromise on ‘30 days and 






$100,’ 
he thrifty jointist « ootlegger doesn’t care very much for the 
fine, especially if it doesn’t come too often. 
‘* Thirty days and $100 paroled on good behavior. Why for the 


first offense? Our law is 35 years old; been in existence over a genera- 
tion; why ‘first offense’? ‘ First offense’ as even a mitigation is a 
travesty on justice. 

“For a money consideration there are professional bondsmen wh 
stand ready to turn the cutlaw loose until called for trial. He is about 
as much of a nuisance as the lawyer who gets him out of the toils of 
the law on some trick or technicality, turning him loose to ply his 
nefarious vocation until his trial is called, 





THE LIQUOR LAWS OF KANSAS WERE MADE FOR CRIMINALS. 
They were made to be used! No matter how drastic they might 
be, or are, no one is hurt if he does not violate the law. And there 


would be fewer violations of the law if county attorneys and judges 
and county commissioners would use the law for what it is worth! 
‘First offense’ is a gentine baby act, and this may be applied to 
either the outlaw that makes the plea or the official that condones the 
offense for the plea. 

Why should mercy be shown any outlaw booze seller to-day 
KXvery one is a studied, willful criminal, knows the law but takes his 
chance hoping with good reason (in the capital city of the State) that 
he will be able to condone his many offenses by a plea of guilty on one 





count with a promise of ‘30 days and $100,’ and a parole on the 
ail sentence. As a rule, in this kind of a deal, the county attorney 
gets $25 extra. It might not be one of the reasons for the com 


promise, but then again it might.” 

In cautioning the members of the Kansas State Temperance Union 
to use care in selecting the officials at the coming (November, 1916) 
clection, the Issue instructs them to “ Look out for your sheriff. He 
s a very important official Watch out for your county attorney. 
Ile is worth more to his county than any other officer on the ticket. 
Look well to your representative. Be sure that he is ‘right’ on the 
iquer question. Some legislation is needed along liquor lines and we 
want men that ‘think right’ on these great questions.” 

And then ltaconically added: ‘All that any criminal asks is to be 





let alone ’’—a ‘prohibition boost’? from the American Issue. Also, 
from the same organ: “If aleohol is a real disease, it surely is one 
of the preventable diseases.” Yes; it seems so. 


“The United States Public Health Service brands strong drink as 
the most efficient ally of pneumonia,” says the Issue, in quoting the 
Topeka Daily Capital. March 14, 1916, edition. “It declares that 
alcohoi is the handmaiden of the disease which produces 10 per cent 
of the deaths in the United States. This is no exaggeration. We have 
known for a long time that the indulgence in alcoholic liquors lowers 
the individual vitality, and that the man who drinks is peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to pneumonia. * * * The liberal and continuous user of 
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alcoholic drinks will do well to heed this warning, particularly at this 
season of the year when the gruesome death toll from pneumonia is 
being doubled.” 

Which is fairly good advice to distribute in the ‘driest city in 
America,” especially in view of the fact that the health department 
records a high increase in deaths caused by pneumonia in Topeka 
each year, as well as throughout the State. 

In an effort to explain why so many Topeka people get drunk, the 
Issue gives this lucid explanation: “Why? Why? Why? Does any- 
one drink or get drunk in prohibition Kansas? Ask Missouri. Ask 
Nebraska,” and then adds with suspicious extenuation, why so many 
Topekans are thrown into jail: “In Topeka the policeman takes the 
suspect, holds him off at arm’s length and says: ‘ Now blow in my face 
and blow hard.’ If he gets the scent of booze he goes to the station 
as a drunk.” We don’t quite get this: Who is supposed to have the 
whisky breath? Read it again and figure it out if you can 

And bitterly complaining that the “ remedy’’ had failed in its mis- 
sion after 35 long and weary years, the same edition of the Issue 
(August, 1916). contained this: “ The capital of Kansas does not de- 
serve a ‘white’ mark so long as it makes so black a record.” And 
then proceeds: “‘ The ‘ wet’ and ‘ dry” proposition has been in evidence 
in every election since 1880,” but, it further states, “at no time has a 
backward step been taken along law-making lines.’’ And then just to 
prove that the “remedy” for continual failure is always on hand, 
especial attention is called to two “ cntirely new and better means to 
curb the growing liquor evil of the State,” to wit: “A law was passed 
during the last session of the legislature requiring the appealing party 
to give bond in double the amount in question and in addition a 
‘peace bond’ for good behavior pending the result of the appeal, in 
an amount of money to be named by the judge,’ and then the Issue 
triumphantly adds that “ The result of this law will be that few ap- 
peals will be taken.’’ This observation was made prior to the issue a 
month later in which the editor bitterly denounced the courts in Topeka 
and the officers for “forgetting” the “peace bonds” and also for 
‘*compromising’’ the joint cases. 

‘During the last session of the legislature,” it concludes, “ two laws 
were passed with intent to draw the net closer around the ‘tratlic. 
One law makes the city wherein liquor was sold responsible for any 
damage that may occur to property or persons because of the sale of 
drink. Another law holds the owner of a building or place where 
liquor is sold responsible for any damage that may result from the use 
of liquer obtained on his premises.”” Which gives rise to a very inter 
esting speculation: Why was this law found to be necessary? Haven't 
Stubbs and Hodges, Capper and Dawson, not to mention the “trench 
fighters” in the prohibition army, been hammering it into the Ameri- 
can public, in season and out of season, that prohibition does prohibit 
in Kansas; that this generation is better, more law-abiding, and that 
John Barleycorn has been buried for good and all? No law is passed 
without 2 good and sufficient reason for it. The taxpayers of the 
State would refuse to indorse such legislative action were they not 
disgusted, bitter, and grasping at a straw in their attempts to make 
it work, whether it costs them much more or not. As Stubbs truly 
aid, ** Prohibition is the doctrine of self-defense.” Rather than see 
the manhood and womanhood of the State develop into a race of a 
cursed drunkards, imbeciles, and halfwits, the taxpayers submitted to 
this ‘‘new dry measure”’ in the hope that it might in some measure 
reduce drunkenness, but no good results have ever been noted. If the 
Kansas statesmen truthfully explain the ‘“‘hoeme conditions” neh 
legislation as this would never be thought of. 

That Topeka suffers the financial drain constantly flowing in the 
direction of ‘‘ mail-order houses,” can be no better shown than by the 
‘Boost the home town” news item appearing in the Topeka State 
Journal, January 21, 1916. ‘One hundred and fifty posters advertising 
ng the people to ‘ Boost for the home town,’ have been 
put up throughout the city by the Hinkson-Crawford Adverti Co 
Che pilin is one proposed to the Commercial Club by the advert om- 
pan) local concern, and indorsed by the club At a meeting of the 
officers R. K. Hinkson offered to place the huge posters throughout the 
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city fi of charge, if the club would indorse the pla Immediately 
employ ;s of the company began posting them at various piaces through 
out the city. 











‘The first field covered was on Kansas Avenue main business 
treet), where posters were placed in empty show lows What's 
that? ‘Empty show windows in a dry city? Im ble 

he tters are in red, a foot high, and on a backg nd,” 
ont es the story. ‘Following are the words a I ) e of 
the placards: 

“Dollars spent in Topeka remain here and werk for u 

‘*Dollars spent out of our city are gone forever! Money talks! 
Boost for our home town!” 

And nobody knows that better than the Tepeka merchants Roost 
for our home town” is the ery of every Kansas town Run out the 
aloon and ‘decrease crime, insanity, and poverty” and build up a 
mail-order business in wet and dry coods 50, 100, or 500 miles away from 
home Blow and grand stand; claim and proclaim: bluff and stall! nd 
then hang out ‘“ Boost for our home town” sign Prohibition 


sistency. 

\s the Topeka State Journal well said on January 4, 1917, after re- 
viewing the ‘“ suecess Kansas has enjoyed after her long and weary 
deeade of raiding, confiscation, jailing, trail hitting, law making, and 
four flushing. “ Nothing is more fallacious than the more or less gen- 
eral idea that legal enactments are the great social and economic 
cure-alls.”’ 

One of the most interesting “ side lights ” ev 
situation first came to life in October, 1915, and ended in tragedy, 
physical and commercial, 2 year later. F. G. Hurrle, Italian, and 
his good wife furnished the tragedy, Leavenworth County the stage, 
society people from all over the State were the “supes,”’ and Attorney 
General Brewster, of Kansas, assumed the usual role of clown, with 
“Tudge’’ F. P. Lindsay, an assistant attorney general, working on a 
contingent basis, as his spear carrier. 

Descriptive of the “first act,” we learn from the Topeka Daily 
Capital, October 30, 1915, after the initial raid had been completed, 
that “ Even the plea by Lee Bond, the Leavenworth attorney, that his 


ver thrown on the Kansas 








client had been allowed te do business—meaning sell win: t his place 
for the last 20 years without interference failed to move the obdurate 
Brewster yesterday afternoon. 

“The 3,200 gallons of wine captured in the recent raid on the [urrle 


road house, in Leavenworth, is still in the custody of the Leavenworth 
County sheriff if that official is doing his duty. ; 

“Incidentally the attorney general has sent word to the sheriff that 
if any of the wine is missing when the case against Hurr 
trial, it will cost the sheriff his jot 
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“SS. M. Brewster, attorney general, was notified day before yesterday 
by Frank Lindsay, of his office force, that when the high-class Hurrle 





place was raided recently there were 3,200 gallons of wine captured, 
including 1,300 gallons not yet fermented. jrewster then announced 
that Ifurrle would be prosecuted for manufacturing liquor as well as 
ior selling it. 


‘Bond explained yesierday that Hurrle is an Italian who had been 
making wine and selling it in Leavenworth County as far back as he 
could remember. The Hurrles were good cooks, Bond explained, and 
the best society in Leavenworth went to his place for dinner. Really, 
wasn't the wine especially that attracted the guests, The wine was 
only incidental to the magnificent dinners that were served. 

“As the old man never had been interfered with before, Bond also 
told Brewster, he naturally, being foreign born, supposed that his busi- 
was perfectly legal, and to confiscate his entire cellar of wine 
would put him out of business and break him; he never would be able 


ness 


to make a living. LDrewster suggested dryly that, if it was the dinner 
and not the wine that attracted Hurrle’s guests, he ought to make a 
good living selling dinners without the incidentals, The conference 
ended without any concessions on the part of the attorney general, 
and then Brewster gave Lindsay strict charge to see that the sheriff 
didn't allow any of the evidence to get away before the case come to 
trial. 

\ vear elapsed. The trial, with all its turmoil, expense, uncertainty, 
finally drew to a_ close. The third act is about to begin. ‘The 
‘ victors,” strutting about in superb dignity have had their pound of 
flesh. The law has been “ satisfied,” no matter what the cost. An- 
other “fee” has been chalked up for “ Judge Lindsay.” | Brewster 
has had his picture before the public; more loud amens have been 
grunted from the audience that never fails to show up with the whole 
family to enjoy the free show—-and now for the climax: 


announced the State 
resort near Leavenworth 


Wine garden closed; Topeka society winces,” 
Journal October 12, 1916, * Famous Hurrle 


no more,” it adds. “Attorney general decides it is against the law.” 

‘Society items appearing in Leavenworth newspapers for years and 
involving the elite of Topeka, Lawrence, Atchison, Leavenworth, and 
the two Kansas cities came near playing a prominent part in testi 


mony produced in Leavenworth County's district court this week in a 
case brought by Assistant Attorney General F. P. Lindsay, in which he 


won and closed probably the last existing liquor-producing plant in 
Kansas. Mr. Lindsay admits that only the frantic appeals of a gnod- 
looking, captivating society reporter in Leavenworth kept him from 
proving the existence of the notorious Hurrle wine garden by using 


the society clippings she had been writing for the last ’steen years, 

* Enough grief has been produced in the State’s action to close the 
Ilurrle winery. IF. G. Hurrle, according to his attorney, will be near a 
bankrupt when the Leavenworth district court’s order is carried out 
and 2.550 gallons of wine manufactured by Hurrle from grapes in his 
own vineyard are destroyed. The value of this wine estimated by the 
attorney general's office will aggregate $5,000. 

** * Nor this all,’ smiled Lindsay. ‘I understand that 
raided the exclusive wine garden at Leavenworth October 5, 
Hurrle’s wife has died, the result of grief and worry over the affair.’ 


is 


since we 
1915, 


But “ Judge” Lindsay had his fee allowed on the basis of $5,000 in 
property contiscated, had “ carried out the law” under the instructions 
of his “ master,” Mr. Brewster, and what difference did it make to him? 
Didn't he get his peund of flesh—and several hundred dollars along 
with it? Didn’t Brewster get his? Who else would have any right to 
complain * The preachers were tickled over the “gallantry” dis- 
played, so what is a dead woman, anyway, or a broken, bankrupt 


man who for 20 years enjoyed “ immunity ” 
ing? tah! 

“Por years,” continues the Journal, ‘night at Hurrle’s’ was a 
night of joy for society people from all cities in the vicinity of Leaven- 
worth, <Acre 


under a secret understand- 


*<@ 


upen acre of grapes were grown by Hurrle on his place 
on the outskirts of Leavenworth, These grapes were used in making 
wine of a quality hardly surpassable. 


“Ilurrle’s wine garden was open to high and low. There Army offi 





eers danced and sang with the girls from Leavenworth and other cities. 
Wealthy people from Topeka journeyed there and enjoyed a ‘night at 
Hiurrle’s. And Leavenworth clerks and mechanics were welcome, too. 
{le always maintained order, and vet he permitted a good time. His 
home held a dane hall and a dining hall. The cooking done by his 
Wile was superb, 

"TWAS A SOCIETY AFFAIR. 

“The papers of Leavenworth looked upon a night at Hurrle’s as a 
society affair, Time after time an item of this character has appeared : 
*Mr. and Mrs. of Topeka, entertained a number of friends at 
Iiurrie’s place last evening.’ 

“When ILurrle was tinally raided, Leavenworth threw up her hands 
in horror 

*“* Would the prohibitionists from Topeka dare put their hands on 
Ilurrle’s, patronized by the people of Topeka themselyes?’ they asked, 

‘““HURRLE MUST PAY A FINE, 

“The attorney general did, and won in a hard fight in the district 
court. Tlurrle must pay a fine, must pay the court costs, and has a 
jail sentence to his credit, and the wine must be destroyed. Personal 
calls have been made upon Attorney General Brewster by Hurrle’s 


attorney to get permission for Ilurrle to keep a part of the wine, which, 


it is claimed, has turned to vinegar since the raid was made, in October, 
Ai! 

As proof of the “sueeess” of prohibition in the simple matter of 
rendering “our homes more happy,” when “ friend husband” turns on 
Jemon extract, hair tonic, Jamaica ginger, and bootleg booze as a 
Stimulant, the legislature of 1911 (Laws of Kansas, ch. 163, p. 247) 
passed the famous Kansas ‘ wife-desertion’’ law and covers the case 
of “any husband who shall without just cause desert or neglect or 


refuse to provide for the support and maintenance of his wife in desti- 





tute or necessitous circumstances; or any parent who shall without 
lawful excuse desert or neglect or refuse to provide for the support 
and maintenance of his or her child or children under the age of 16 
vears in destitute or necessitous circumstances, shall be guilty of a 
crime, and on conviction thereof shall be punished by imprisonment 
in the reformatory or penitentiary at hard labor not exceeding two 
years 

“ Tt has been argued many time and is persistently pointed out that 
there is little use for this law, and as proof of that fact the record 
of the reformatory and penitentiary are pointed out llowever, all 
the counties containing towns and cities of any size in population have 


been flooded with this type of criminal work, 
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“In any effort to decrease county expenses amounting to hundreds 
of dollars yearly,’ says the Topeka State Journal September 29, 1916, 
“for wife-desertion cases wherein after the husband is arrested, and 
many times brought from neighboring States at the county’s expense, 
the wife refuses to prosecute, the county commissioners inaugurated 
new tactics today.’ ‘Put up or shut up,” was the answer made to a 


frail, poverty-stricken woman who desired her husband brought back 
from Nebraska. She was told to go and procure a ‘good bond” 


guaranteeing she would prosecute him after his return. 

_“ Since .the wife-desertion law was enacted it has been prolific in 
piling up court costs against the State without getting many husbands 
convicted,” continues the Journal. foo often the wife visits the 
husband before ihe trial, the county attorney's office has decided. They 
make up. He offers to stay at home and support her if she will not 
send him to jail.” So the county attorney would rather chalk up a 
good record for “ prosecutions and convictions” that aid in reuniting 
families? And, then, it costs the taxpayers several hundred a year. 

Since the Anti-Saloon League of America has “ annexed ”’ the Kansas 

State Temperance Union we may look forward to many more “ ex- 
amples” of the successful operation of “the law” within the State 
of Kansas. But the little tragedies of life, murders, thefts, long pro- 
cessions of arrests for white slavery, rape, assaults, and kindred pro 
hibition blessings growing out of brawls brought about by the free in 
dulgence by boys and girls, men and women in vile alcoholic intoxicants 
furnished in “sporty rooming houses’ where Federal officers some 
times tarry too long without accounting to the local police; or from jit- 
neys, or in pool halls, behind billboards, and in and about lumber 
yards, mills, and in fact any place in the city with very few if any 
exceptions, will continue to play an important part in the “ social de 
velopment’ of Topeka. ‘Tales of grief and sorrow, blasted hopes and 





or 


ruined lives will continue to leak into the newspapers, but hushed up 
immediately, lest “our better element” be not called to many and 
varied fields of battle, where with * Snow-white Kansas and Pure 
Topeka” as the slogan, ‘‘ Demon rum” must be buried beneath an 
avalanche of ballots. The record of 66S arrests for drunkenness in 
that city for 1913 increased to 681 in 1914 and further increased to 


746 in 1915 only to be inflated to S04 in 1916 will never be wiped out 
by a legislative resolution or a dry parade, no matter how loud the 
band plays “ Onward, Christian Soldiers.”’ Nor will it be decreased in 
ony other way than in the application of sound, horse sense, carefully 
and honestly applied to the conditions as they exist—not as they are 
painted on foreign canvas at so much per stroke. 

And in conclusion we find, according to the Kansas City Star, Feb 
ruary 11, 1916, that Senator Schech, of Topeka, has introduced in the 
Kansas Legislature a measure to prohibit sale of Jamaica ginger. 


* Many Kansans,”” said the Star, in a Topeka dispatch, ** who have had 
a hard time obtaining real liquor have turned to the use of Jamaica 
ginger and flavoring extract. The Schoch bill would remove one of 
these from the hands of druggists who have been selling Jamaica 
ginger without restraint, even though some of them knew their cus- 


tomers were using the ginger as a beverage.’ 

‘Remove one of these’ from the hands of the druggists? Why not 
both of them? And, then, after that, prepare for bills prohibiting 
dandelions from growing, as dandelion wine is popular there; prohibit 
silos from producing its strong aleoholic beverage: prohibit Jemon 
pie; prohibit the sale of cologne, stove poiish, shoe blacking, and up 
root the peach, plum, pear, and apple trees; burn the grapevines and 


stop the sale of oranges, lemons, dates, prunes, strawberries, and 
plums. They all must go. God save the land! 


WiIcHITA’s BONE-pry SHOWING. 


Mail-order whisky and bootleggers have kept Wichita on the wet map 








for a good many years, although on the Anti-Saloon League's it is as 
pretty and white as Topeka, Atchison, or any other Kansas town. 

An unusual number of arrests have becn made there, ranging all the 
way from incarceration of common thugs, pickpockets, streetwalkers, 
dive keepers, bootleggers, and “rum sellers’? In drug. stores, to the 
chief of police, on a charge of running a wholesale blind pig in the 
basement of the city hall, 

A short time ago a youth, well this side of the voting age, went to 


Avenue and purchased some alcohol, 
of Kansas, can be secured by the 


a first-class drug store on Douglas 
which, under the “ bone-dry laws 


retail druggist strictly for ‘ medicinal purposes,” the druggist, of 
course, having qualified as being of good moral character and pot a 
violator of the law. The young Kansas “dry,” soon got himself on 
the outside of his “kick” and proceeded to kill a policeman.  Ilis 
mother sued the city, the druggist, and everybody in sight. After the 
policeman’s funeral, and the matter had settled down a_ bit, the 


Wichita drys gave the boy a clean bill of health by charging the whole 
thing up to “ John Barleycorn.”’ If he was ever prosecuted and sent to 
the reformatory, to jail, or the penitentiary, the record fails to show it 

During the year 1913 there were 2,562 arrests in the city of ‘Vichita, 
of which 841 were for drunkenness, being 32.82 per cent of the total, 
or an average of 1 out of every 20.5 persons arrested for all causes and 
1 out of every 62.5 of the city’s population, for drunkenness. 





During the year 1914 out of a total of 5,792 arrests for all causes 
1.380 were for drunkenness, equivalent to 1 in every 15.8 of the 
population arrested for all causes, and 1 in every 358.8 of the city’s 
population, arrested for drunkenness. 

During the year 1915 out of a total of 4,591 arrests for all causes, 
25, or 34.95 per cent, were for drunkenness; thus an average of 





1 out of every 11.9 persons in Wichita was arrested for all causes during 
the year, and 1 out of every 34.5 persons for drunkenness. 
During the year 1916 out of a total of 4,587 arrests for all causes, 








1,679, or 36,59 per cent, were for drunkenness ; thus an aver » of 
1 out of every 11.4 persons in the city was arrested for one cause 
or another during the year, and 1 out of every 381.5 persons for 


drunkenness. ie tok . 
Thus, where during 1913, 1 out of every 20.5 of Wichita’s population 
was arrested, the showing for 1916 is 1 out of every 11.4 persons, an 
increase of 79.8 per cent; and where, in 1915, 1 out of every 62.5 of the 
population was arrested for drunkenness, 1 out of every 31.5 was as- 
rested on an average, during 1916, an increase of 99.6 per cent. 
Wichita enjoys another distinction which is shared by few Kansas 


cities or towns. While Gov. Capper was praising “ bone-dry Kansas” 
in California during the summer of 1915, Chief O. K. Stewart, of the 
Wichita police force, was yanked out of office and thrown into the 
county jail on a charge of operating a wholesale blind pig, selling 


confiscated liquor taken in raids for profit to bootleggers and patrons 


who stood in with him, 
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Testimoniats praising prohibition, written by Chief Stewart before 
he was caught red-handed by the use of marked money given him by a 
dissolute negro bootlegger of the city, were sent out by the Anti-Saloon 
League as a part of their “proof.” These “testimonials” are still 
being used throughout the length and breadth of the land, peur 
Stewart has been out of office nearly two years and is now in the 
hands of the Federal Government facing prosecution. 

The Wichita Beacon (Henry J. Allen’s paper) of July 7, 1915, said, 
in speaking of the Stewart affair: ‘“‘A startling surprise was sprung at 
10 o'clock this morning on the city administration, as a result of which 
O, K. Stewart, chief of police, has been arrested for selling liquor to 
bootleggers, and is now in charge of the sheriff.” At the hearing be- 
fore the county prosecutor Mr. Allen, according to his own newspaper, 
testified to circumstances which had led him to believe that O. K, 
Stewart was selling liquor from the city hall to bootleggers. ‘ Mr. 
Allen opened the market basket,” said the Beacon, ‘‘and, taking out 
various bottles of whisky, told how they had been purchased from the 
chief by Frank Gardenshire. The bottles were all dated. The witness 
also explained that on one occasion Dave Leahy, who was private sec- 
retary to Gov. Stubbs during the time of the Stubbs machine reign, 
had stood in the Coronado Hotel and looked across the street where he 
saw Stewart hand Gardenshire a bottle of whisky and then place a 
bill, which Gardenshire had given him, in his pocket. This was on 
June 30. On July 2 8S. A, Coleman sat in the office of the Coronad 
Hotel and watched the chief hand Gardenshire four bottles of whisky, 
taking them two at a time from his pockets. This liquor was brought 
to the Beacon office, 

“ Yesterday, after Mr. Allen learned that he was to testify, he gave 
Gardenshire a marked dollar and told him to go buy some whisky from 
Stewart. Gardenshire did not know the money was marked. When 
Gardenshire returned to the Beacon office Sheriff Sarver was waiting 
for him. He searched Gardenshire and got two pint bottles which 
Gardenshire had just purchased from Chief Stewart for the $1. Sam 
Jones, a colored politician, was sent over to the chief’s office to see if 
he could get the dollar. He made a pretense of needing a paper dollar 
to send in a letter and traded the chief a silver dollar for a paper one 
When he brought it to the Beacon office it was disclosed to be the same 
dollar Gardenshire had given the chief a few moments before for two 
pint bottles of whisky.” 

Later Chief Stewart was “tried.” The first fiasco ended in a hung 
jury, the second in an acquittal, although there was enough evidence 
introduced to have convicted him times over. 

The Kansas City Journal of April 30, 1915, throws an interesting 
sidelight on the home life of Wichita in a telegraphic report from that 
city, under date April 29, 1915, and entitled ‘“‘ Whole family in jail.” 

‘Judge Thomas C. Wilson, of the district court, to-day applied, for 
the first time in this county, the new State Hquor law.” says the dis- 


patch. ‘‘ Charles B. Wise and wife had been found guilty of a charge 
of maintaining a nuisance. The court ordered the sheriff to lock the 
Wise home, put both in jail until they give bonds in the sum of $2,000, 
ind then required a peace bond in the sum of $15 each in the event of 


n appeal. The Wises went to jail, and their daughter Leah, who is 
harged with cursing the witnesses who testified against her parents 
was placed in jail with them, being unable to give a bond of $1,000 
fixed by Judge Wilson.’ 

Although it is against the Kansas law to sell liquor, 2 wholesale and 
26 retail Government licenses were issued to Wichita, among the 106 
sued shortly prior to August 7, 1905, according to the Kansas City 
Star of that date. Attorney General Brewster immediately started a 
probe.” 


When Mayor Bentley, of Wichita, took the oath of office on April 12, 




















1915, a clean-up order -ording to the Kansas City Jour 
April 14, 1915 In a Wichita date line of April 13 
iid: 

“A clean-up order wi: issued to-day by Mayor Bentley, who took |} 
office yesterday. The order, addressed to O. K. Si art, chief of liee 
reads: ‘ You will at once proceed to suppress the illegal sales of intexi 

iting liquor in thi i 

And the chief did yy raiding the joints and capturing the wat of 
he bootleggers and selling it back to them at a good profit. 

When Gov. Capper, of Kansas, appointed the “ official’? Kansas 
lelegation to attend the antisaloon national convention at Atlanti 
City, June 15, 1915, Hen J. Allen was the only Wichita dry to lan 
n t) ‘select list.””. Mayor Bentley and Chief Stewart were too busy 
hasing the bootleggers Fifteen days later Allen caught Stewart with 


the marked dollar bill in the 
ibed into violating the law to get the goods on the chief. 


ri 





As proof that Wichita has always been “dry” the following from 
he Kansas Cit Post, August 14, 1915, should settle the mat 
forever : 

PADLOCK PLACED ON WICHITA JOINTS—-MAYOR BENTLEY WILL M i 

DRINKERS’ THROATS SO DRY THEY'LL CRA¢( 





‘WIcHITA, KANS., August 
‘After serving of injunctions on 21 property owners who rent 
joint’ proprietors by County Attorney McCormick the rented build- 
ngs have been padlocked by the sheriff. McCormick and Mayor Bentley 
ive declared that all ‘ joints’ are doomed. 
*““*T’ll make these whisky and beer drinkers’ throat o dry they’ 
ack,’ declared the mayor 





hands of a notorious character whom he 


“The mayor kas ordered persons who call for liquor at express offices |} 
rrested and taken to police headquarters for investigation. The | 


onfiscated liquor at the city hall has been placed under lock and k 
nd one man made responsible for it.” 
After the exposure of Chief Stewart an ordinance was whippet 


d 

: s ‘ . * 
through prohibiting transportation of liquor through the streets, and 
endeavoring to tighten up the town as it had never been tightened up 


before. 

Under date of Augu 14, the Kansas City Star carried a dispatch 
from Wichita, under date line of the same day, entitled “ Wichita the 
Dryest Ever.” 

‘WIcHITA, KANS., August 1} 

“Mayor Bentley's whisky snipers got their first game to-day under 
the new ordinance making it a misdemeanor to transport liquor in the 
streets of Wichita. C. W. Williams, who had a pint of whisky on his 
hip was detected by a policeman who tapped the ‘lump’ with his club 
and took Williams to the city jail. 

“‘In police court Williams refused to tell Judge Dedrick where he 
got the whisky and he was fined $10. He was remanded in default 
of payment to ‘think it over.’ Police Judge Dedrick announced that 
if a man were hauled before him with a few under his belt and not 
exactly drunk that he would apply a fine under the ‘ transporting’ 
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clause in the new ordinance. The breweries have asked that Judge 
Dedrick pass on the new ordinance, and he bas taken it under advise- 
ment until next Tuesday. 

“A man going to the freight depot in his own motor ear, signing for 
a case of beer or jug of whisky he had ordered from Kansas City, and 
lifting it into his machine to take home to a sick wife, is Hable to 
arrest and a $500 cash bond, Judge Dedrick ruled to-day, under a 
charge of transporting as an agent. He said that the ordinance does 
not interfere with interstate commerce because the liquor is not ordered 
direct from the producer. Wichita never was so dry as it is now. 
Hundreds of men who have come to town to spend a little saved up 
cash in a manner not to be recorded, walk the streets with thefr 
tongues parched and their throats cracked unless a soft drink can help 
them.” 

A sample of the “bone-dry” ordinances adopted by the Wichita 
city commissioners and above referred to briefly, were set out in the 
Kansas City Star, August 3, 1915, under a Wichita date line of August 
2, 1915: 

“The city commissioners at a meeting this afternoon adopted two 
ordinances aimed at liquor users in Wichita. The first ordinance was 
prepared by Mayor Bentley and will prevent the express companies 
from delivering liquor to the user’s home or office. He must call at 
the depot for it. 

“The other ordinance was prepared by Jerry Howard, commissioner, 
and fixes a severe penalty om any police officer who sells any of the 
liquor at the city hall that has been taken from bootleggers.” 

It would appear the Chief Stewart is not the only official bootlegger 








in the town. 

Even the railroads were enlisted in the “new dry program,” in an 
effort to prove that prohibition will prohibit, if the bolts and nuts are 
are just tightened up enough, and so the Missouri Pacifig, in 


anxious endeavor to save the boys and girls of Wichita, pathy tical 
offered such assistance as it could to the end that at least one Kat 
town become the real anteroom to Heaven. The following from the 
Kansas City Star, under a Wichita date line of August 3, 1915, tells 
the story: 

“The Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. has cut Wichita and Sedgwick 


County out of liquor shipments. No whisky or beer can come within 















































the confines of the county after an order that went into effe to-day. 
Agents have been getting liquor under fictitious names nd in ! 
sale lots. Rather than get into the courts for carrying liquor illegally 
the road quit taking the consignments. 

‘The Rock Island, Santa Fe, and Frisco roads ars ti h g 
liquor shipments in here, however.’ 

Wichita isn’t the ly Kansas town, however, that in boost of 
“the law” selling confiscated booze. On 2, 1915, the K 
City Star contained the “ bone-dry ” news story of the arrest and 
pension of Captain of Police Ira Bonwell, of Kansas t Kai on 
the charge of selling “‘empty bottl¢s” taken from t keepers rd 
bootleggers. He ’ ied, convicted, and “suspended” for a ort 
ti by the il ird He is a valuable officer and in 

lor h I ig, he chief told th ard, in | i 
for an I ‘ ment. The board relented finally an 

ted hin 1 short time. It would never do to d i t f 
‘ th er f ich valuable man. Plenty f timon s 
introd d hearing that the bottl t a ipt i 

3 he was ¢ ing tried for selling th I ‘ 
evidence out as incompetent, irrelevant 1 the 
issues joined : 

The entire set of charges on which he 1 wer 
lows, according to the Kansas City Star, e 7 1915 

1. Cursing, browbeating, and int lating ! ! 

2. Failure and refusal to coopera with | lImen 
on gambling dens and blind pigs. 

3. Intimidating witnesses who were subpenaed tft tify st 
4. Showir ism in the hand! 

l l in ( r mber f th 3 

NOTE H t have been a very val ff 

I a further attempt to tighten th 
li t steps wel taken there, according to the 1 : ( 
September 10, 1915, for the purpose of 1 i g 

me. w I 

a 
W sin ; 

ll 1 ity cl 

? . wl th 
i t that t I 

t to ) t] 1 ha 
hipme! t homes 

Tha te tt 

f news ga st unbel 
oO l t 
I 
; t 1 th: i f lir ‘ 
ale, possession, or r pt of Jamaica g j 
Kansas drunkard Poured iz ider ecom , t 
y intoxicating beverage, white as 1 deadly i: 

That bootlegging, joint keeping, and J i-gin ea 
bedfellows of crime is again clearly pr ’ DI Y 
in the Wichita Beacon of date October 4 

The district court of Sedgwick County will 1 M ] 
at 9 o'clock with the heaviest criminal docket ! the 
lishment 45 years ago. The civil docket is also excep he 

‘“‘In the two divisions 865 cases are s led fe y Of ti 
509 are in Judge Thornton W. Sargent’s div n and 35¢ ore J 
Thomas C. Wilson. Judge Sargent will have th rimin ] 
sisting of 135 State cases and 35 city cases. 

‘* * * ‘There will be four murder ca \ 
linger, for the murder of Detective W. L. B M 
for the killing of Ben Ryder, a harvest Cur 
shooting of Burton Reed; and Clarence Richardson t! 
his wife. 

‘‘ Liquor cases form nearly 70 per cent of the crim 1S 
for the term. There are 90 State cases and 15 y 3 d ted. 
This makes 108 whisky out of a total of 170 State and city criminal 


prosecutions.” 


An interesting “ bone-dry ” mews item was contained in the Topeka 
Daily Capital under date of October 28. 1915, relative to some of the 
above-mentioned ‘“ whisky prosecutions under dat ! Wichita, 


Kans., October 28”: 
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n Judge Thornton W. Sargent, of division No. 2 of the district 
opened court this morning to resume the trials of liquor cases 
were postponed because a charge had been published that the 
dd been tixed up to free the jointists he made a lengthy state- 
* . hour of the jurors in Judge Sargent’s court were 

‘xcused because the county attorney objected to their services. Ile 

iimed they were disqualified for various reasons, prigcipally be- 
cause they were not taxpayers and had expressed opinions.to liquor 
men, * ‘ * Judge Hawks, assistant attorney general, is assisting 


the county attorney in the prosecution of liquor cases. The row began 


in court when three consecutive verdicts of not guilty were returned 
by as many juries, the county attorney declaring there was no use in 
trying any more,” 

Public sentiment seems to be “ erystallized” all right in Wichita, but 


the crystallization is not in favor of enforcing the law by juries. 

* Deluded and misguided people seem to think all they must do to 
make prohibition a success is to pass laws,’’ recently said a prominent 
member of the Wichita legal bar (they have several different kinds of 
* bars ’* down there) in commenting on the liquor situation in Kansas, 
and particularly in Sedgwick County. ‘The time may come some day 
when the energy now wasted in fool prosecutions will be spent in build- 


ing good roads, but it will never arrive until we quit putting a pre- 
mium on hypocrisy and begin to frown upon the antics of the political 


prohibitionists. Wichita was all right before they began ‘ cleaning up,’ 


and now all law is a joke. Juries refuse to convict just the same as in 
the * good old days,’ and the dry newspapers are ever ready to print 
uny kind of a fool story declaring they are ‘fixed.’ You have to be 
100 per cent insane to be a good Kansan any more. No wonder the 


legislature is taxing dogs and contemplating putting a tax on cats to 
raise enough money to keep the asylums going.” 

Another “ booze and happy homes” item decorated the front pages 
of Wichita and Topeka newspapers on October 24, 1915, and the same 
delightful prohibition prosperity news continues to flood the Kansas 
news organs daily. Mach time they arouse the “ investigators ” to the 
crying need for “mere law and more penalty,” but they run merrily 
on, and all the “ bone-dry”’ laws in christendom will never put an end 


to then If it is not “ booze’ it will be Jamaica ginger. But here is 
what * one of our prohibition homes" produced in Wichita : 
“Gus Anderson has been drunk many times. Sunday when he 


looked into the cup too many times to retain his dignity and decorum 


and began to tear up the house Mrs. Andersen gave up. Andersen 
was arrested and yesterday his wife announced that she would move 
back to Lawrence, where she had employment waiting for her that 


would enable her to retain the respect of her acquaintances, 

* Anderson's son Charley was taken to the reformatory Friday of 
last week.” 

lt developed at 


Anderson's trial that he had been “ looking into a 
cup” filled with 


Jamaica ginger, water, and sweetened with sugar. 
When a man looks into that kind of a cup something is going to be 
torn up. It is no wonder Gus’s son is at the reformatory. The 
druggist who sold him the poison can go scott free under the Kansas 
laws, as Jamaica ginger is not considered “ legally intoxicating ” ! 

On November 12, in his. own paper, Gov. Capper thanked God by 
way of a Thanksgiving proclamation “ for our freedom from the blight 
of alcohol; for the sobriety and industry of our people,” and the 
proclamation was or published as an “ official document” and 
sent to the Antisaloon League to be published as more “ proof.’ 'The 
governor must have bad Topeka and Wichita especially in mind when 
writing this contribution to the league's literature. 

‘Leavenworth is clean,” declared the attorney general, according 
to the Kansas City Journal, November 14, 1915. The next day a woman 
took an armful of bricks and smashed a joint in which 40 men were 
drinking. 

Other Kansas towns were enrolled upon the “ white flag of honor” 
during 1915, as well as 1916, but the following is typical of the inside 
working of the prohibitory law, and it is interesting to speculate just 
how public sentiment will be cared for should the bone-dry law just 
passed by the legislature be enforced in dead earnest : 

[Topeka Daily Capital, Dec. 7, 1915.] 
“ALTA VISTA, KANS., December 6. 

“Dr. W. TT. Little, a prominent physician of this place, was arrested 
by Sheriff Addie, of this county, yesterday, and taken to Alma, where 
he was charged with selling intoxicating liquor, on six different counts, 
Iie was later released on an $1,800 bond, He is proprietor of the Little 


pharmacy at this place, and a former member of the city council. 

“Tis wife is an active club woman and is county president of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union. She was quite active in the 
last county and city election against the booze element.” 

Wichita’s record as a “ bone-dry ” city Is not confined to the sum- 
mary removal of Chief Stewart, however. One of the policemen in this 
haven of prehibition “liberty ’ was given his passports February 18, 
1916, when the tire built under him was too strong to resist and too 
hot for comfort. The Topeka Daily Capital of that day carried the 
story 

, “ Wicutta, KANS., February 18, 
* Police Patrolman Robert Martin yesterday tendered his resignation 


when confronted with certain findings by Police Chief Hay and Assistant 


Chief IIanes. The police officials had been making an investigation of 
i complaint by Mrs. Fannie Fisher, a widow, that an officer in uniform 
had spent some time one night with a girl who was rooming at Mrs, 
Fisher's residence at 711 North Wabash. 

* Martin asked that nothing be sald about the matter to the news 
paper Martin is said to have admitted to the heads of the police de 
partinent that he took the girl to the Fisher house on the night of the 
occurrence, which Mrs. Fisher reported. He denied any misconduct 
while there, but offered no explanation as to why he left his beat to go 
io the house Ile sald he considered his resignation ‘ closed the affair.’ 
The young woman has not been found, An effort by Chief Hay to find 
her was not successful, <A friend said she had left the city. The young 
woman became a roomer at the Fisher home several weeks ago. Mrs. 
Misher believed the roomer was respectable, but asked her to give up 
her room following the visit of the uniformed policeman to the real 
dence 

During the week prior to October 17, 1916, Attorney General Brews- 
ter and his trusty clan of “law enforcers" riddled things at Wichita. 
They “ Qeaned up the town” as it had never been cleaned up before, 
Che ordinances passed more than two years by the city commission- 


ers, all the crusading, jack-sniping, and snooping has thus far failed to 


‘save that somewhat lawless and at the same time prosperous city. 
Wichita, whatever its shortcomings, is rated as one of the best towns 
in the State Located as it is in the rich oll and gas region, it at- 


tracts thousands of people every year, 


It is about the only city in the 
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State that shows any gain in population since 1910, the other “ towns” 


having lost enough, plus the county loss, to show a decrease in 1915 
of 18,404 in population. 
But Wichita must remain “famous” for the raids as long as the 


“fees ’’ continue to flow into the pockets of the special prosecutors, so 
on October 17, 1916, another “ blow-off” was staged there. This time 
it wasn’t the chief or a “ common policeman” who was landed. Worse. 
The “night captain,” in whose hands the real destiny of the “law” 
rests, came in for a trimming. Just how it was done is best explained 
by the Topeka State Journal of that day: 

* WOMEN, LIQUOR IN THE ROOMS OF WICHITA POLIce! 


ATTORNEY GEQERAL 


BREWSTER FILES CHARGES HERE ‘TO-DAY ASKS SUPREME COURT TO 
OUST NIGHT CAPTAIN—SOLD BOOZE TO CLASSY BUYERS WILLIAM 
MURRELL SAID TO HAVE CONDUCTED A RESORT STATE’S ATTORNEY 


STARTS OUT ON SOLID WEEK’S CAMPAIGN, 

“Following numerous liquor raids in Wichita last week, S. M. Brew- 
ster, as attorney general, to-day turned his guns on the Wichita police 
force, when he asked the supreme court for an order ousting William 
Murrell from service as night captain of the force. Brewster, in his 
petition, alleges that Murrell has shielded law violators and has himself 
sold intoxicating liquors. 

“ Evidence against Murrell was gathered recently when Brewster used 
a drag net in securing testimony against Wichita jointists. In his peti 
tion Brewster alleges that Murrell sold liquor in reoms in which he lived. 
Iie also charges that men and women were permitted to gather in the 
rooms for the purpose of drinking. On certain occasions, the petition 
alleges, the rooms were used exclusively for Wichita ladies who travel 
the primrose path and consort with men who burn holes in the night. 

* Immediate suspension of Murrell as night captain of the Wichita 
police force is asked. It is charged that Murrell is not in sympathy 
with the Kansas liquor and gambling laws and has winked at violations. 
On various ‘occasions, it is charged, information has come to Murrell 
concerning the sale of liquors. The night captain has failed to present 
this information to the county attorney or to ask arrest of the violators, 
the petition recites, 

“In the statehouse circles to-day was a feeling that the charges 
against Murrell were but the first card to be played by the attorney 
geveral in his fight on Wichita law violators and the police force of the 
town, Immediately following the filing of his complaint, Brewster left 
<9 city to begin a week’s campaign tour. He did not outline his future 
plans.” 

Murrell was “ gotten,’ and the furore of crusading, political flipfop- 
ping, and “covering up” lasted in Wichita for some time. The boot- 
eggers, on the police force and elsewhere, merely shut up shop and 
waited until the storm had passed and then opened up again. While 
Brewster was hammering them over the hcad, others sprung up all over 
the State—in Leavenworth, Atchison, Topeka, Salina, and elsewhere. 
Not that they ever quit, but a new crop went to work in all the big and 
small towns with impunity, keeping an eye on the activities of the State 
constabulary in Wichita. When he quit there they kept right on. Pub- 
lic sentiment demands these sellers or they would not sell. And Wichita 
is another living example of how futile it is to enforce a law that is 
unpopular. 

Recently the city administration cut out Sunday amusements there. 
The people demanded a referendum vote to show they did not want the 
law enforced. No heed was paid to the demand, and upon a plan being 
launched to take a “ straw vote"’ on the matter the preachers flew into 
court and secured an injunction against it. And the people continue to 
rule! 

Exelusive of appeal cases from police courts, of which there were a 
very great number—for the most part all bootlegging cases—the years 
1914, 1915, and 1916 recorded 818 In the criminal division of the dis- 
trict court at Wichita. During the same time there weret59 divorce 
cases. While a very large number of divorce cases allege * abandon- 
ment and nonsupport,” there is no way of telling from the record just 
what the real causes were. Owing to the slipshod manner in which 
the court records are kept in Wichita, it is almost impossible to deter- 
mine to a certainty the disposition of many of the cases filed, and there 
is no way of determining the number of county-jail inmates for any 
year or to determine what caused their incarceration, 

Very few, if any, police judges in the State will keep an accurate 
record, either, of the cases in their tribunals. ‘‘ We have a number of 
arrests for drunkenness,” said the police official of an inland Kansas 
town recently, “but they are all booked as ‘disturbing the peace,’”’ 
which probably answers the question as to why they refuse to make any 
annual report showing the exact number. ; i <7 

Space will not permit an analysts of the police reports of Wichita, 
but that for the year 1916 is typical. Aside from the enormous num- 
ber of arrests for drunkenness, maintaining liquor nuisances amount 
to 171. This, considered in the light of the connections existing there 
between the police and the underworld, and the fact that many of the 
whisky peddlers are given protection by the’ high officials would nat- 
urally result in a smaller amount of arrests for drunkenness than if 
the officers were instructed to ‘bring in” all bootleggers and intoxi- 
cated men and women. A large number of this account 


arrests on 
always results in public investigation by the ardent contingent hopiny 
sometime to make prohtbition such a success that law violations and 
drunkenness will cease to exist. The surest way, in their estimation, 
tosbring this about is to rout the seller and arrest his customer. Police 
protection means license to do and dare, and they have been doing and 
daring in Wichita so long public sentiment is strongly opposed to any 
other system. The exclusive set likes it; they enjoy the adventure of a 
‘slum trip’ and the police see that they get it. There is no place in 
America, whether laboring under a license system or a bootleg system, 
where prohibition has made as sorry a showing as. in Wichita. It is 
looked upon as a “red letter’ spot in the prohibition area, and the 
more raiding done the worse the conditions become. , 

When ex-Goy. Stubbs prepared his “ statistics’? he claimed he used 
in his Chicago Antisaloon League speech, delivered March 27, 1910, 
he wired Judge Wilson, of the Sedgwick County district court, among 
others, asking him if the prohibitory law was being enforced, to which 
inquiry Judge Wilson replied: “ Convictions are not more difficult in 
this district for violation of the prohibitory law than for violation of 
the other criminal laws of the State. This was not always so, but it is 
easily within the truth at the present time.’ A queer thing about the 
governor's “ statistics "’ appearing as part of the speech he delivered in 
Chicago, and which is now one of the best sellers of the Antisaloon 
League, is that the letters from the various district Judges are all dated 
during January, 1911, nine months after he delivered the speech 

In any event, Judge Wilson's declaration in the light of the most 
recent report from Wichita, that the county attorney threw up his hands 
in disgust after four juries had returned verdicts of not guilty in the 
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first four bootleg cases they tried in October, 1916, would indicate 
that the criminal laws of Kansas are indeed poorly “ enforced” in 
Wichita, if, indeed, the liquor-violation convictions are on a par with 
other “ criminal” acts. 

It is almost needless to add, but extremely interesting nevertheless 
to know, that as a part of the “ speech” there appears a letter signed 
by Mayor C. L. Dayidson, of Wichita, dated January 27, 1911, almost 
t year after the “ speech”? was delivered, assuring Stubbs that “ pro- 
hibitory laws are strictly enforced in Wichita. * * * ‘There is no 
sentiment for old conditions.” At that time there were probably 100 
“regular” bootleggers receiving protection from the city officials, if 
reports published by the attorney general tell the truth. 

Arrests for disturbing the peace in Wichita totaled 344 during 1916, 
which was a large increase over 1914 and 1915; assault-and-battery 
arrests were 57; vagrancy and loitering, male and female, 531; run- | 
ning houses of prostitution, aside from the places operated by the police, | 
90; lewdly abiding, except protected vice, 110; gambling, except pro- 
tected games, 107; miscellaneous, 316, including all stealing, street 
walking, ete., not otherwise shown, The “ miscellaneous’ charges are | 
lurge for every year | 

sriefly summed up, the police records for Wichita, covering the years 
1915, 1914, 1915, and 1916, as shown by the original books in the police 





department there, are: 
1913, } 

Drunk_—_- a aca bal mb nbin ert indo lca aaa binetthitasei islet S41 | 
Miscellaneous aad ke aeaastiesteaitina dia — 1, 721 | 
I Si i a a ac ee 2, 562 | 

| 

1914, | 

Drank... aesgadiicics Ls sac ic al cede le anlenicne inpcaiininaanass a ab nance attest 
Miscellaneous alas sz icbeincaliia ee aediansditeinaians sata: auictalienbinatniaieiitddlpieie: ‘team 
Total si ial nos vaeaisn eiabdc eated iateheac asaeiee ahlaa pl a el ad n 

191 | 

Total nani idgaketnk ‘ ; ib lsancieectacipiins bi tepeagleidamedibncaae as a 
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These figures do not include cases where suspected criminals were 
held tor “ investigation.” 

‘To follow the daily papers of Wichita, Topeka, and Kansas City, Mo., | 
from January to December of any year, setting out the various stories 
carried covering the carnival of crime in Wichita, would be to burden 
this study with a volume much more extensive than space will possibly 
permit. While the matter of prohibition is looked upon as a huge joke 
there, raiding occupies a greater per cent of the time and energy of the 
police department, under the constant threats of attorney generals to 
oust the officials under the notorious ouster law now in force in Kansas, 
Since the large number of injunctions were granted in 1907, 1908, and 
L909, and as much property as was possible to confiscate taken to pay 
ittorney fees and costs, the program now is to hold the officia 
sponsible for law enforcement. ‘The burden has been cast from the 
shoulders of the attorney general's office as much as possible onto that 
of the local officials. Though public sentiment there is overwhelm 
ing in favor of peace and quiet, though law violation goes on, and 
despite the fact that the thinking people of Wichita know it is impossible 
to build a great city on clamor, chaos, and constant cannonading, the 
reform crowd is there as usual on the job, digging up “ nuisances,” et 














and demanding that the attorney general stop it. His easiest course is 
to demand that the local men stop it, and when it becomes so “ terribly 
bad" he buckles on his armor and slides into town with a six-shoot in 
‘ach hand and a knife between his teeth. On those occasions he tinds 


‘ 
plenty to do, but has become tired of it all. 

Some idea of how this crusading works, when mothers neglect their 
children to become expert snoops, or ranting revival extremists, is 
hown by the black record Wichita carries as a city where juvenil 
vice, crime, and delinquency are rampant. <A dispatch to the Topeka 
Capital, bearing a Wichita date line of February 8, 1916, is a sample 

how the Kansas brand of prohibition, as applied to that city, saves 
the boys: 

“When Mrs. Joe Hendee returned to her home in the fashionable 
part of the city to-day, she found the house disarranged. Calling the 
neighbors, she learned that two small boys had been seen about the 
place. Mrs. HIlendee led aq search of the house, and giving up in 
despair, sat down to study and then out from under a bed crawled 
two lads 11 years of The boys, at the police station, admitted 
that they had robbed a dozen homes, using stove polish as a blind to 
find out if the families were away. They implicated two other lads 
who are 138 and 9 years old.” 

No claim is made that “the open saloon" would cure these boys 
their criminal diversions, Not at all. The point raised here is that 
when efforts are made to cram down the throats of any people, a law 
s0 unpopular, so ridiculous and so overwhelmingly opposed to public 
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sentiment, and. $0 per cent of the “home energy” and club 
police energy, church energy, and political energy is expended in trying 
to make it a “ success,’ things more highly important are bound to 
suffer—and home life, booze ridden, and dissolute seems to be the 

incidental institution’ that is suffering from the rattle-trap system 
all over Kansas—and it is by no means confined to Kansas. Iivery 
prohibition city tells the same story. 

On February 26, 1916, the Capital carried another “ happy-home ” 
item from Wichita, also typical of the resplendent results of a ram- 
shackle system, cursed with vice, crime, and bootlegging, not to men- 
tion Jamaica ginger: 


energy, 





* WICHITA, KANS., February 28. 


4 
“Juanita Barnett, aged 12, quarreled with her brother Sidney, 15 
years old, here to-day, and going to Valley Center 6 miles north of 
here, drank chloroform. She is in a critical condition. The girl left 


a note saying she would do something to make her brother sure 
enough ashamed of her. She made her home with her grandmothe: 
Her mother is in Kansas City and the whereabouts of her father is 
unknown,” 

On the following day the Kansas City Star carried an interesting 
story of two girls, 16 and 17 years old, respectively, who ran away 
from a “dinky” Kansas town, near Wichita. going to Kansas City 
to enter lives of shame. ‘ We are tired of being pestered to death by 
the nosey, pokey old women,” they said. “Its no wonder they drive 
girls to ruination.”. And on the same day according to the Kansas 
City Star, Carl Sherman, a jitney driver was find $100 because the 
police “discovered "’ he was running a “jitney joint” in Wichitm, 
Sherman said he could not recall from whom he purchased the liquor, 
but said he bought it all in Wichita. 

Another “happy home” prohibition item appeared in the Topeka 
Daily Capital, under a Wichita date line, May 8, 1916, which is also 
typical of the general news that occasionally breaks through the dry 
crust in Kansas: 

“When Mrs. Walter Morris, the wife of one of the richest men in 
Wichita, returned home Saturday morning from a trip te Missouri, 
she found her home locked against her. None of the family would 
open the door, and Mrs. Morris got an ax to break in. She was taken 
to the city hall by the police and held several hours. 

‘** Morris later in the day filed a suit for divorce, mentioning Having 
Roberts or L. W. Roberts, a furniture dealer in Mexico, Mo., in the 
petition. Morris alleges that his wife met Roberts; and the two regis 
tered at the Baltimore Hotel, in Moberly, Mo., as ‘LL. Williams and 
wife, Ilannibal, Mo.” They were arrested, he claims, charge 
orderly conduct. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Morris were married at Manhattan, October 31, 19153. 
She was his second wife and before her marriage was a_ widow. 
Roberts had visited the Morris family in Wichita, and the husband 
alleges that on one of these occasions his wife’s actions were not 
wifely. 

The Morris home in Riverside is a $50,000 mansion overlooking the 
river, and one of the few brownstone fronts of the West It used to 
be Known as Campbell Castle, having been built in the boom days by 
Barbecue Campbell, a famous cattleman.” 

Irom all appearances, Wichita could stand another “ revival.” <A 
recent dispatch from Wichita. contained in the Kansas City Journal, 
tells the story: “County and city officials anticipate that Attorney 
General Brewster will make an attack on Wichita joints within a week. 
Letters have been-received, * * * charging that the lid is off in 
Wichita, and that it must be clamped down. The letters give ad 
dresses where liquor is alle 


to be sold. The sheriff and county at 
torney claim they are doing all in their power to close the town. whil 
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the mayor and police chief say they are doing their best with th 
material they have to work with, and that recently in particular so 
many robberies have occurred in Wichita that police have become con 
pelled by publi sentiment to quit chasing bootleggers and chase 
thieves.” 

And just to prove that Wichita is just like other towns all ov the 
world, the revivals, bootleg footraces, and hundreds of robbet it 
go to “ prove” that Bill Sunday saved tow! ul stopped up 1 
the leaks that State-wide prohibition has possibly “ overlooked the 


glad tidings were * tided ” forth by the Topeka Daily | 
t, 1916, that they possess at least one real high finan ther 
at least aside from former Chief of Police O. K. Stewart. who has b 


caught. “DL. W. Kennedy. cashier for the Missouri & Kansas 7 



























phone Co.,” says a dispatch from Wichita to the Cap ‘ 
‘in this city, was to-night placed under arrest charged ha St 
warrant with falsifying books of the o cover 1 i 
shortage of more than $20,000, His ar t f pwed ar ion 
of the company’s bank deposits by an auditor of the « | , It 
was needless for the dispatch to add tl * Brot! I 
of the Bill Sunday revival team and a pron nt member of 
society. 
But aside from all this, Wichita is ‘‘ famous” for another and mo 
important reason A reason that is always at the bottom of the 
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It developed on the hearing of Dr. Katz that maftiy “ prominent” 
people were among his patients in Wichita and in other Kansas towns, 








Kansas has a most stringent cigarette law, making it a misdemeanor 
to sell cigarettes to minors and prohibiting their sale under any circum- 


stances. While Goy. Capper added a glittering pebble of “fame” to 
the already overflowing cornucopia of notoriety of which that State 
hoasts, by issuing a royal edict that cigarette smokers as well as booze 
fighters would be forever barred from State employment, according 
to the Kansas City Journal, Augast 17, 1915, “dope cigarettes’ were 
being sold by the thousand throughout the State. According to the 
Vopeka State Journal of June 21, 1916, Federal inspectors stated that 
there were not less than 1,300 dope users in Wichita, and while they 
would give no estimate as to the number in the entire State, they said 
from what progress they had made up to that time in their survey, the 
number could casily be put at 15,000. Nearly twice that number were 
found according to later developments. 


Under the headlines, “ Now It’s Doped Cigarettes;” ‘* Needle Artist 
in Wichita jail mixed morphine with Tobacco,” the Topeka State 
Journal of February 2, 1916, stated, under a Wichita date line of 
that day, that many bootleggers and others, men and women, locked 


up in the Wichita jail have been caught making cigarettes with dope in 
them In commenting on the revelations made by the Federal investi- 
gators, the Topeka and Wichita papers all remarked that they could 
not understand how the drug had gotten such a strangle hold on 
men, women, and children of the city. 

That morphine poured in whisky, 
poses, has been drunk for years in Wichita is on open secret. Other 
kinds of dope and “hop” are in common use there. During the past 
year cigarette bootleggers have been supplying boys and girls, as well 
as adults, with manufactured dope cigarettes. ‘‘ We can not begin to 
catch these scoundrels,” the officials declared when called upon to put a 
stop to the traffic. “ They dispose of their stock quickly and even before 
we can start a search for them, they cross the State line into Oklahoma 
and are lost to us. They always come back, though. They are doing a 
thriving business here. But we have no way of detecting them or de 
termining their purpose until they have gone.” 


“rectified ” for bootlegging pur- 


At the present time liquor and drug “ probes” are being carried on 
there. Chief Parsons, of Topeka, declares that when a bootlegger is 
‘prohibited ” from bootlegging by constant arresting, he turns thief, 
and it might be added in conclusion that when the public becomes 
“prohibited ’ from patronizing him, it will patronize another and let 
the thief the law hes created go unapprehended. In this delightful 
process of creation and immunity, the police must necessarily lend a 
hand because, as the Wichita police declare, they are so busy chasing 


regular bootleggers the preachers and women dig up for them to catch 
they have no time for robbers and pickpockets. Neither have they any 








time for vendors of dope-laden cigarettes. State employees are fired 
if they smoke a cigarette containing tobacco, or drink beer containing 
a small per cent of alcohol, or wine made from the purest fruit that 
grows, but Wichita boys and girls are “licensed” by the rattle-trap 
system to peddle rot gut and rot brain booze, hard cider mixed with 
ginger ale, to drink it and to be exploited by the Antisaloon League 


tump-speaking contingent, as the “ bightest, happiest children on earth 
because they baye never seen an open saloon”; and are licensed to 
buy, sell, and use dope cigarettes, rob, cheat, and steal; fill houses of 
prostitution, jails, and penitentiaries, as well as premature graves, all 
because they are cursed with a system reeking with social filth and 
patched up and misrepresented by men who are afraid to tell the 
truth about it and who are paid Sunday school pennies and dimes, 
and big reel dollars by the “larger and more interested ’ contributors. 


On a recent trip to Wichita Attorney General Brewster confiscated 
a large quantity of hard cider in a grocer stock. Complaints had been 
sent in by the white-plague league that the cider was “ fermented” 
and had made several deacons feel pretty “ pert,” so the hand of the 
law was slammed into the grecer’s ribs. “A law must be passed pro- 


hibiting cider of all kinds. It will become fermented and then there 
is always trouble,” sald the State chief of constabulary. And no one 
doubts he told the truth. Thus the apple is doomed in fair Kansas. The 


only thing now left for the people of Wichita, Topeka, Salina, and other 
decadent commonwealths in that grand and glorious State of wind and 
noise is Jamaica ginger and cigarettes made of alfalfa and dope. 
These can be smuggled in and Jamaica ginger comes in by the barrel, 
aecording to Chief Parsons, of Topeka, is intensely intoxicating, and 
lies at the bottom of numerous murders, rapes, thefts, jnvenile crimes 
of all kinds, and is one of the fondlings of dear old prohibition Kansas 
that is shooting the insanity rate up at the astounding number of 
over 700 cases annually. For a State that has witnessed a caravan 
of population headed toward other and more tolerant Commonwealths 
at the rate of 19,000 in less than four years, that is a very fair record. 

Bootlegging has become an art, dope a necessity, and cheating the law 


by “cutting in” with the police has become a passport to freedom. 
These three “finished products ” of prohibition constitute the great 
triumvirate of progress, which together with the antics of Carrie | 


Nation and the farmer who fondly kissed Bill Bryan, have kept Kansas 
in the foregroand of notoriety for, lo, these many years, 


The Crime of Poverty. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In ror Hovust or Representatives 


“s 
Saturday, March 8, 1917. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, in these best of times and worst 
of times, in this era of high wages and a higher cost of living, 
at this juneture in our history when men more than ever before 
were confronted on the one hand with evidences of abounding 
wealth and on the other with the shocking manifestations of 


direst poverty, it seems not improper to invite attention ounce 
more to a remarkable address delivered more than 30 years ago 
to a western audience by the late Henry George under the 
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auspices of the Knights of Labor, then the most powerful 


branch of organized workmen. 
This address is as. timely in 1917 as it was in 1885. It is 
illuminating in almost every sentence, and it throws a light on 
current facts and conditions which more than any other of 
which I know reveals their true relations. I am sure that this 
will be a helpful contribution to a vital discussion which is ap- 
pealing to men and women of all classes, and I bespeak for it 

that considerate attention to which I believe it entitled. 
The address follows: 
TNH CRIME 


OF POVERTY. 


[An address delivered in the Opera House, Burlington, Iowa, Apr. 1, 
i885, under the auspices of Burlington Assembly, No. 3135, Knights 
of Labor. } 


Ladies and gentlemen, I propose to talk to you to-night of the 
crime of poverty. I can not, in a short time, hope to convince you of 
much ; but the thing of things I should like to show you is that poverty 
is a crime. I do not mean that it is a crime to be poor. Murder is a 
crime, but it is not a crime to be murdered; and a man who is in 
poverty I look upon not as a criminal in himself so much as the victim 
of a crime for which others, as well, perhaps, as himself, are respon- 


sible. That poverty is a curse, the bitterest of curses, we all know. 
Carlyle was right when he said that the hell of which Englishmen 
were most afraid was the hell of poverty; and this is true, not of 


Englishmen alone, but of people all over the civilized world, no matter 
what their nationality. It is to escape this hell that we strive and 
strain and struggie, and work on oftentimes in blind habit long after 
the necessity for work is gone. 

The curse born of poverty is not confined to the poor alone; it runs 
through all classes, even to the very rich. They, uffer; they 
must suffer, for there can not be suffering in a community from which 
any class can totally escape. The vice, the crime, the ignorance, the 
meanness, born of poverty, poison, so to speak, the very air which rich 
and poor alike must breathe, 

I walked down one of your streets this morning and I saw three 
men going along with their hands chained together. I knew for cer- 
tain that those men were not rich men; and although I do not know 
the offense for which they were carried in chains through your streets, 
this, I think, I can safely say, that if you trace it up you will find it 
in some way to spring from poverty. Nine-tenths of human misery I 
think you will find, if you look, to be due to poverty. If a man chooses 
to be poor he commits no crime in being poor, provided his poverty 
hurts no one but himself. If a man has others dependent upon him; if 
there are a wife and children whom it is his duty to support, then if he 
voluntarily chooses poverty it is a crime—aye, and I think that in most 
ases the men who have no one to support but themselves are men that 
are shirking their duty. A woman comes into the world for every 
man; and for every man who lives a single life, caring only for him- 
self, there some woman who is deprived of her natural supporter. 
But while a man who chooses to be poor can not be charged with crime 
it is certainly a crime to force poverty on others. And it seems to 
me clear that the great majority of those who suffer from poverty are 
poor not from their own particular faults but because of conditions im- 
posed by society at large. Therefore [ hold that poverty is a crime— 
not an individual crime, but a social crime—a crime for which we all, 
poor as well as rich, are responsible. 

Two or three weeks ago [ went one Sunday evening to the church 
of a famous Brooklyn preacher. Mr. Sankey was singing, and some- 
thing Jike a revival was going on there. The clergyman told some 
anecdotes connected with the revival, and recounted some of the 
reasons why men failed to become Christians. One case he men- 
tioned struck me. He said he had noticed on the outskirts of the 
congregation, night after night, a man who listened intently, and who 
gradually moved forward. One night, the clergyman said, he went 
to him, saying “ My brother are you not ready to become a Christian?” 
The man said, no, he was not. He said it not in a defiant tone but 
in a sorrowful tone. The clergyman asked him why, whether he did 
not believe in the truths he had been hearing? Yes; he believed 
them all. Why, then, wouldn’t he become a Christian? ‘ Well,” he 
said, “I can’t join the church without giving up my business; and it 
is necessary for the support of my wife and children. If I give that 
up I don’t know how in the world I can get along. I had a hard 
time before I found my present business, and I can not afford to give 


too, 


it up. Yet, I can’t become a Christian without giving it up.” The 
clergyman asked, “Are you a rum seller?” No; he was not a rum 
seller. Well, the clergyman said, he didn’t know what in the world 


the man could be; it seemed to him that a rum seller was the only 
man who does a business that would prevent his becoming a Christian, 
and he finally said, ‘‘ What is your business?”’ The man said, “I sel 
soap.” “Soap!” exclaimed the clergyman, “you _ sell soap? 
in the world does that prevent you becoming a Christian?” ‘“ Well,” 
the man said, “it is this way; the soap I sell is one of these patent 
soaps that are extensively advertised as cnabling you to clean clothes 
very quickly, as containing no deleterious compound whatever. [very 
cake of the soap I sell is wrapped in a paper on which is printed a 
statement that it contains no injurious chemicals, whereas the truth 
of the matter is that it does, and that though it wil! take the dirt 
out of the clothes pretty quickly, it will, in a little while, rot them 
completely out. I have to make my living in this way, and I can not 
feel that I can become a Christian if I sell that soap.’ The minister 
went on describing how he labored unsuccessfully with that man, and 
finally wound up by saying, ‘ He stuck to his soap and lost his soul.” 

Rut if that man lost his soul was it his fault alone? Whose fault 
is it that social conditions are such that men have to make that 
terrible choice between what conscience tells them is right and the 
necessity of earning a Mving? I hold that it is the fault of society; 
that it is the fault of us all. Pestilence is a curse. The man whe 
would bring cholera to this country, or the man who, having the power 
to prevent its coming here, would make no effort to do so would be 
guilty of a crime. Poverty is worse than cholera ; poverty kills more 
people than pestilence, even in the best of times. Look at the death 
statistics of our cities; see where the deaths come quickest; see where 
it is that little children die like flies—it is in the poorer quarters. 
And the man who looks with careless eyes upon the ravages of this 
pestilence, the man who does not set himself to stay and eradicate 
it, he, I say, is guilty of a crime. 

If poverty is appointed by the Power which is above us all, then it 
is no crime; but if poverty is unnecessary, then it is a crime for which 
society is responsible and for which society must suffer. 
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I hold, and I think no one who looks at the facts can fail to see, 
that poverty is utterly unnecessary. It is not by the decree of the 
Almighty, but it is because of our own injustice, our own selfishness, 
our own ignorance, that this scourge, worse than any _ pestilence, 
ravages our civilization, bringing want and suffering and degradation, 
destroying souls as well as bodies. Look oyer the world, in this 
heyday of nineteenth century civilization. In every civilized country 
under the sun you will find men and women whose condition is worse 
than that of the savage; men and women and little children with 
whom the veriest savage could not afford to exchange. Even in this 
new city of yeurs, with virgin soil around you, you have had this win- 
ter to institute a relief society. Your roads have been filled with 
tramps, 15, I am told, at one time taking shelter in a roundhouse here, 


As here, so everywhere, and poverty is deepest where wealth most | 


abounds, 

What more unnatural than this? There is nothing in nature like 
this poverty which to-day curses us. We see rapine in nature; we 
see one species destroying another; but as a general thing animals do 
not feed on their own kind; and wherever we see one kind enjoying 
plenty, all individuals of that kind share it. No man, I think, ever 
saw a herd of buffalo of which a few. were fat and the great majority 
lean. No man ever saw a flock of birds of which two or three were 
Swimming in grease and the others all skin and bone. Nor in savage 
life is there anything like the poverty that festers in our civilization. 

In a rude state of society there are seasons of want, seasons when 
people starve; but they are seasons when the earth has refused to 
yield her increase, when the rain has not fallen from the heavens, or 
when the land has been swept by some foe—not when there is plenty ; 
and yet the poceier characteristic of this modern poverty of ours 
is, that it is deepest where wealth most abounds. 

Why, to-day, while over the civilized world there is so much dis- 
tress, so much want? What is the cry that goes up? What is the 
current exglanation of the hard times? Overproduction! ‘There are 
so many clothes that men must go ragged; so much coal that in the 
bitter winters people have to shiver; such overfilled granaries that 
people actually die by starvation! Want due to overproduction! Was 
a greater absurdity ever uttered? How can there be overproduction till 
all have enough? It is not overproduction, it is unjust distribution. 

Poverty necessary! Why, think of the enormous powers that are 
Intent in the human brain! Think how inyention enables us to do with 
the power of one man—what not long ago could not be done by the 
power of a thousand. Think that in England alone the steam machinery 
in operation is said to exert a productive force greater than the physical 
force of the population of the world, were they all adults. And yet we 
have only begun to invent and discover. We have not yet utilized all 
that has already been invented and discovered. And look at the powers 
of the earth. They have hardly been touched. In every direction as we 
look new resources seem to open. Man’s ability to produce wealth seems 
almost infinite; we can set no bounds to it. Look at the power that is 
flowing by your city in the current of the Mississippi that might be set 
at work for you. So in every direction energy that we might utilize 
goes to waste; resources that we might draw upon are untouched. Yet 
men are delving and straining to satisfy mere animal wants: women are 


working, working, working their lives away, and too frequently turning | 


in despair from that hard struggle to cast away all that makes the 
charm of woman. 

If the animals can reason, what must they think of us? Look at one 
of those great ocean steamers plowing her way across the Aflantic, 
against wind, against wave, absolutely setting at defiance the utmost 
power of the elements. If the gulls that hover over her were thinking 
beings, could they imagine that the animal that could create such a 
Structure as that could actually want for enough to eat? Yet so it is. 
Itow many even of those of us who find life easiest are there who really 
live a rational life? Think of it, you who believe that there is only one 
life for man—what a fool at the very best is a man to pass his life in 
this struggle to merely live. And you who believe, as I believe, that this 
is not the last of man, that this is a life that opens but another life, 
think how nine-tenths, aye, I do not know but ninety-nine hundredths 


of all our vital powers are spent in a mere effort to get a living, or to | 


heap together that which we can not by any possibility take away. Take 
the life of the average workingman. Is that the life for which the 
human brain was intended and the human heart was made? Look at 
the factories scattered through our country. ‘They are little better than 
penitentiaries, 

I read in the New York papers a while ago that the girls at the 
Yonkers factories had struck. The papers said that the girls did not 
seem to know why they had struck, and intimated that it must be just 
fer the fun of striking. Then came out the girls’ side of the story, and 
it appeared that they had struck against the rules in force. They were 
fined if they spoke to one another, and they were fined still more heavily 
if they laughed. 

There was a heavy fine for being a minute late. I visited a lady in 
Philadelphia who had been a forewoman in various factories, and I 
asked her, “Is it possible that such rules are enforced?’ She said 
it was so in Philadelphia, There is a fine for speaking to your next 
neighbor, a fine for laughing: and she told me that the girls in one 
place where she was employed were fined 10 cents a minute for being 
late, though many of them nad to come for miles in winter storms. 
She told me of one poor girl who really worked hard one week and 
made $3.50, but the fines against here were $5.25. That seems ridicu- 
lous; it is ridiculous, but it is pathetic, and it is shameful. 

Ibut take the cases of those even who are comparatively independent 
and well off. Here is a man working hour after hour, day after day, 
week after week, in doing one thing over and ovey again, and for 
what? Just to live. He is working 10 hours a day in order that 
he may sleep 8 and may have 2 or 3 hours for himself when 
he is tired out and all his faculties are exhausted. That is not aq 
reasonable life; that is not a life for a being possessed of the powers 
that are in man; and I think every man must have felt it for himself. 
I knew that when I first went to my trade I thought to myself that 
it was incredible that a man was created to work all day long just to 
live. I used to read the Scientific American, and as invention after 
invention was heralded in that paper I used to think to myself that 
when I became a man it would not be necessary to work so hard 

tut, on the contrary, the struggle for existence has become more and 
more intense. People who want to prove the contrary get up masses 
of statistics to show that the condition of the working classes is im- 
proving. Imprevement that you have to take a statistical microscope 
to discover does not amcunt to anything. . But there is no improvement. 
Improvement! Why, according to the last report of the Michigan 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, as I read yesterday in a Detroit paper, 
taking all the trades, including some of the very high priced ones, 
where the wages are from $6 to $7 a day. the average earnings amount 


oY 


Fe $1.77, and taking out waste time, to $1.40. Now when you con- 
sider how a man can live and bring up a family on $1.40 a day, even 
in Michigan, I do not think you will conclude that the condition of 
the working classes can have very much improved. 

Here is a broad general fact that is asserted by all who have investi- 
gated the question, by such men as Hallam, the historian, and Prof. 
Thorold Rogers, who has made a study of the history of prices as they 
were five centuries ago. When all the productive arts were in the most 
primitive state, when the most prolific of our modern vegetables had 
|} not been introduced, when the breeds of cattle were small and poor, 
when there were hardly any roads, and transportation was exceedingly 
dificult, when all manufacturing was done by hand—in that rude time 
the condition of the laborers of England was far better than it is to-day. 
In those rude times no man need fear want save when actual famine 
came, and owing to the difficulties of transportation the plenty of one 
district could not relieve the scarcity of another. Save in such times 
no man need fear want. Pauperism, such as exists in modern times 
| was absolutely unknown. Every one, save the pbhasically disabled, 
could make a Jiving, and the poorest lived in rude plenty. But, per- 
| haps, the most astonishing fact brought to light by this investigation 
| is that at that time, under those conditions, in those “ dark ages,” as 
we call them, the working day was only eight hours. While, with all 
our modern inventions and improvements, our working classes have 
been agitating and struggling in vain to get the working day reduced 
to eight hours. 
| Do these facts show improvement? Why, in the rudest state of so 
ciety, in the most primitive state of the arts, the labor of the natural 
| breadwinner will suffice to provide a living for himself and for those 

who are dependent upon him. Amid all our inventions there are large 
| bodies of men who can not do this. What is the most astonishing thing 

in our civilization? Why, the most astonishing thing to those Sioux 
| chiefs who were recently brought from the far West and taken through 
our manufacturing cities in the East, was not the marvelous inventions 
that enabled machinery to act almost as if it had intellect; it was not 
the growth of our cities; it was not the speed with which the railway 
car whirled along; it was not the telegraph or the telephone that most 
astonished them, but the fact that amid this marvelous development of 
| productive power, they found little children at werk. And astonish 
ing that ought to be to us; a most astounding thing! 

Talk about improvement in the condition of the working classes, 
when the facts are that a larger and larger proportion of women and 
children are forced to toil. Why I am told that, even here in your 
own city, there are children of 13 and 14 working in factories In 
Detroit, according to the report of the Michigan Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, one-half of the children of school age do not go to school 
In New Jersey, the report made to the legislature discloses an amount 
of misery and ignorance that is appalling. Children are growing up 
there compelled to monotonous toil when they ought to be at play; 
children who do not know how to play; children who have been so 
long accustomed to work that they have become used to it; children 
crowing up in such ignorance that they do not know what country 
New Jersey is in: that they never heard of George Washington; that 
some of them think Europe is in New York. Such facts are appalling; 
they mean that the very foundations of the Republic are being sapped 

| The dangerous man is not the man who tries to excite discontent; the 

} dangerous man is the man who says that all is as it ought to be 
Such a state of things can not continue; such tendencies as we see at 
work here can not go on without bringing at last an overwhelming 
crash. : roars 

| I say that all this poverty and the ignorance that flows from it is 
unnecessary: I say that there is no natural reason why we should not 

all be rich, in the sense not of having more than each other, but in 
the sense of all having enough to completely satisfy all physicai 
wants: of all having enough to get such an easy living that we could 
develop the better part of humanity. ‘There is no reason why wealth 
should not be so abundant that no one should think of such a thing 
as little children at work, or a woman compelled to a toil that nature 
never intended her to perform; wealth so abundant that there would 
be no cause for that harassing fear that sometimes paralyzes even 
those who are not considered “ the poor,” the fear that every man of 
us has probably felt that if sickness should smite him, or if he should 
be taken away, those whom he loves better than his life would become 
charges upon charity. “Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
zrow : they toil not, neither do they spin.” I believe that in a really 

Christian community, in a society that honored not with the lips but 
with the act the doctrines of Jesus, no one would have occasion to 
worry about physical needs any more than do the lilies of the field 
There is enough and to spare. The trouble is that in this mad 
struggle we trample in the mire what has been provided in sufficiency 
for us all: trample it in the mire while we tear and rend each other 
There is a cause for this poverty, and if you trace it down you wil! 

find its root in a primary injustice. Look over the world to-day——poy 
erty everywhere. The cause must be a common one. You can not at 
tribute it to the tariff, or to the form of government, or to this thing 
or to that in which nations differ; because, as deep poverty is common 
to them all, the cause that produces it must be a common cause. What 
is that common cause? There is one sufficient cause that is common to 
all nations; and that is, the appropriation as the property of some, of 
that natural element on which and from which all must live. 

| Take that fact I have spoken of, that appalling fact that even now 
it is harder to live than it was in the ages dark and rude five centuries 

lago. How do you explain it? There is no difficulty in finding the 
cause. Whoever reads the history of England or the history of any 

| other civilized nation (but I speak of the history of England because 
| that is the history with which we are best acquainted) will see the rea 

} son For century after century a Parliament composed of aristocrats 

| and employers passed laws endeavoring to reduce wages, but in yain 
| Men could not be crowded down to wages that gave a mere living be 
cause the bounty of nature was not wholly shut up from them; because 
some remains of the recognition of the truth that all mea have equal 

rights on the earth still existed ; because the land of that country, that 
| which was held in private possession, was only held on a tenure de 
| rived from the nation and for a rent payable back to the nation. The 
es lands supported the expenses of public worship, of the mainte 





nance of seminaries, and the care of the poor; the Crown lands de 
frayed the expenses of the civil list: and from a third portion ot the 
lands, those held under military tenures, the army was provided for 
There was no national debt in England at that time. They carried on 
wars for hundreds of years, but at the charge of the landowners. 
And, more important still, there remained everywhere—and you can see 
in every old English town their traces to this day—the common lands 
to which any of the neighborhood was free It was as those lands 
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were inclosed: it was as the commons were gradually monopolized, as 
the church lands were made the prey of greedy courtiers, as the Crown 





lands were given away as absolute property to the favorites of the 
King, as the military tenants shirked thelr rents and laid the expenses 
they had agreed to defray upon the nation in taxation, that bore upon 


ndustry and upon thrift—it was then that poverty began to deepen 
and the tramp appeared in England, just as to-day he is appearing in 
our new States, 

Now, think of it, is not land monopolization a sufficient. reason for 
poverty? What is man? In the first place, he is an animal, a land 
inimal, who can not live without land, All that man produces comes 
from land, all productive labor in the final analysis consists in working 
p land, or materials are drawn from land into such forms as fit them 


for the satisfaction of human wants and desires. Why, man’s very body 
is drawn from the land. Children of the soil, we come from the land, 
and to the land we must return. Take away from man all that belongs 
to the land, and what have you but a disembodied spirit? ‘Therefore, 
he who holds the land on which and from which another man must live 
is that man’s master, and the man is his slave. The man who holds 
the land on which I must live can command me to life or to death just 
as absolutely as though I were his chattel. Talk about abolishing slay- 
ery ve have not abolished slavery—we have only abolished one rude 
orm of it, chattel slavery There is a deeper and more insidious form, 
no om cursed form yet before us to abolish in this industrial slavery 
that makes a man a virtual slave, while taunting him and mocking him 
with the name of freedom Poverty! Want! They will sting as much 
the lash. Slavery! (God knows there are horrors enough in slavery ; 

it there are deeper horrors in our civilized society to-day. Bad as 


hattel slavery was, it did not drive slave mothers to kill their children ; 





et you may read in official reports that the system of child insurance, 
which has taken root so strongly in England and which is now spread- 
ing over our Kastern States, has perceptibly and largely increased the 
rate of child mortality. What does that mean? 

Robinson Crusoe, as you know, when he rescued Friday from the 
cannibals made him his slave. Friday had to serve Crusoe. But sup- 
posing Crusoe had said, *‘ Oh, man and brother, I am very glad to see 


you, and I welcome you to this island, and you shall be a free and inde 
pendent citizen, with just as much to say as I have, except that this 


island is mine, and, of course, as I can do as I please with my own 
property you must not use it save upon my terms,” Friday would have 
been just as much Crusoe’s slave as though he had called him one. 
I'riday was not a fish, he could not swim off through the sea; he was 
not bird, and could not fly off through the air; if he lived at all he 
ad to live on that island. And if that island was Crusoe’s, Crusoe 
was his master through life to death. 


A friend of mine, who believes as I do upon this question, was talking 
a while ago with another friend of mine who is a greenbacker, but who 


had not paid much attention to the land question. Our greenbacker 
friend said, “Yes; yes; the land question is an important question; 
oh, | admit that the land question is a very important question, but 
then there are oiher important questions. ‘There is this question, and 


that question, and the other question ; and there is the money question. 
rhe money question is a very important question; it is a more impor- 


tant question than the land question. You give me all the money, and 
vou can take all the land.’ My friend said, “ Well, suppose you had 
all the money in the world and I had all the land in the world, what 


would you do if I were to give you notice to quit?” 


Do you know that I do not think the average man realizes what 
land is? I know a little girl who has been going to school for some 
time, studying geography, and all that sort of thing, and one day she 
said to me: “ Lfere is something about the surface of the earth. I 
wonder what the surface of the earth looks like?” ‘* Well,” I said, 

look out into the yard there. That is the surface of the earth.” 

he said, “‘ That the surface of the earth? Our yard the surface of the 
ith? Why, I never thought of it!” That is very much the case 
net only with grown men, but with such wise beings as newspaper 
editors They seem to think, when you talk of land, that you always 
efer to farms; to think that the land question is a question that re- 


lates entirely to farmers, as though land had no other use than growing 


ops Now, I should like to know how a man could even edit a 

wspaper without having the use of some land. He might swing 
himself by straps and go up in a balloon, but he could not even then 
ei aloug without land. What supports the balloon in the air? Land; 
the surface of the earth Let the earth drop, and what would be- 
ome of the balloon? rhe air that supports the balloon is supported 
in tur vy land. So it is with everything else men can do. Whether 

man is working away 5,000 feet under the surface of the earth or 
whether he is working up in the top of one of those immense buildings 


hey have in New York, whether he is plowing the soil or sailing across 


the ocean, he is still using land 
Land! Why, in owning a piece of ground, what do you own? The 
liwyers will tell you that you own from the center of the earth right 
to n: and, so far as all human purposes go, you do. In New 
York they are building houses 13 and 14 stories high. What are men 
' mn those upper stories paying for? There is a friend of mine 
\ n offi in one of them, and he estimates that he pays by 
\ fox for air Well, the man who owns the surface of the 
tl renting of the air up there and would have if the build- 
e carried up for mile 

| question is the bottom question. Man is a land animal. 
vant to build a house; can you build it without a place 

‘ : What is it built of? Stone or mortar or wood or iron 
{ n the th. Think of any article of wealth you 
thir which men struggle for, where do they 
” n the d It is the bottom question. 7 
rh vnc tion ly the labor question, and when some men 
own th ! nt ich all wealth must be drawn, and upon 
which all t live 1 y have the power of living without work, 

nd t) for t! ] lo work get less of the products of work. 
I) eve think of the utt ibsurdity and strangeness of the 
his ill over the ciy 1 world the working clas are the poor 
ses? Go Into any city In the world and get into a cab and ask the 
! » drive you to where the working people live; he won't take you 
{ vhere the fine houses are; he will take you, on the contrary, into 
the squalid quarters, the poorer quarters. Did you ey think how 
rio that i Think for a moment how it would strike a rational 
helt who had never been on the earth before, if such an intelligence 
i eon dowt ind you were to explain to him how we live on 
‘ { l vse and food and clothing and all the many things we 
need are all produced by work; would he not think that the working 
people would be e people who lived in the finest houses and had 
I t of everyth that work produces? Yet, whether you took him 
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to London or Paris or New York or ecvyen fo Burlington, he would find 
that those called working people were the people who lived in the 
poorest houses, 

All this is strange-—just think of it. We naturally despise poverty, 
and it is reasonable that we should. I do not say—lI distinctly re- 
pudiate it—that the people who are poor are poor always from their 
own fault, or even in most cases; but it ought to be so. If any good 
man or woman had the power to create a world it would be a sort of a 
world in which no one would be poor unless he was lazy or vicious. 
But that is just precisely the kind of a world that this is; that is just 
precisely the kind of a world that the Creator has made. Nature gives 
to labor, and to labor alone; there must be human work before any 
article of wealth can be produced, and, in a natural state of things, 
the man who toiled honestly and well would be the rich man, and he 
who did not work would be poor. We have so reversed the order of 
nature that we are accustomed to think of a workingman as a poor man, 

And if you trace it out I believe you will see that the primary cause 
of this is that we compel those who work to pay others for permission 
to do so. You buy a coat, a horse, a house; there you are paying the 
seller for labor exerted, for something that he has produced or that he 
has got from the man who did produce it; but when you pay a man for 
land, what are you paying him for? You pay him for something that 
no man produced; you pay him for something that was here before 
man was, or for a value that was created, not by him individually, but 
by the community of which you are a part. What is the reason that 








the land here where we stand to-night is worth more than it was 25 
years ago? What is the reason that land in the center of New York, 


that once could be bought by the mile for a jug of whisky, is now 
worth so much that, though you were to cover it with gold, you would 
not have its value. Is it not because of the increase of population? 
Take away that population, and where would the value of the land be? 
Look at it in any way you please. 


We talk about overproduction. How can there be such a thing as 
overproduction while people want? All these things that are said to 
be overproduced are desired by many people. Why do they not get 


them? They do not get them because they have not the means to buy 
them, not that they do not want them. Why have they not the means 
to buy them? ‘They earn too little. When great masses of men have 
to work for an average of $1.40 a day it is no wonder that great quan- 
tities of goods can not be sold. 

Now, why is it that men have to work for such low wages? Because 
if they were to demand higher wages there are plenty of unemployed 
men ready to step into their places. It is this mass of unemployed 
men who compel that fierce competition that drives wages down to the 
point of bare subsistence. Why is it that there are men who can not 
get employment? Did you ever think what a strange thing it is that 
men can not find employment? Adam had no difficulty in finding em- 
ployment; neither had Robinson Crusoe; the finding of employment 
was the last thing that troubled them. 

If men can not find an employer, why can they not employ them- 
selves? Simply because they are shut out from the element on which 
human labor can alone be exerted; men are compelled to compete with 
each other for the wages of an employer, because they have been robbed 
of the natural opportunities of employing themselves, because they can 
not find a piece of God’s world on which to work without paying some 
other human creature for the privilege. 

I do not mean to say that, even after you had set right this funda- 
mental injustice, there would not be many things to do; but this I 
do mean to say, that our treatment of land lies at the bottom of all 
social questions. This I do mean 


to say, that, do what you please, 
reform as you may, you never can get rid of widespread poverty so 
long as the element on which, and from which, all men must live is 
made the private property of some men. It is utterly impossible. 


Reform government—-get taxes down to the minimum—build railways; 
institute cooperative stores; divide profits, if you choose, between 


employers and employed, and what will be the result? The result 
will be that land will increase in value—that will be the result—-that 


and nothing else. Experience shows this. Do not all improvements 
simply increase the value of land—the price that some must pay others 
for the privilege of living? 

Consider the matter. I say it with all reverence, and merely say 
it because I wish to impress a truth upon your minds; it is utterly 
impossible, so long as His laws are what they are, that God Himself 
could relieve poverty—utterly impossible. Think of it, and you will 
see. Men pray to the Almighty to relieve poverty. But poverty comes 
not from God’s laws—it is blasphemy of the worst kind to say that 
it comes from man’s injustice to his fellows. Supposing the Almighty 
were to hear the prayer, how could He carry out the request, so long 
as His laws are what they are? Consider, the Almighty gives us 
nothing of the things that constitute wealth. He merely gives us the 
raw material, which must be utilized by man to produce wealth. Does 
He not give us enough of that now? How could He relieve poverty 


even if He were to give us more? Supposing, in answer to these pray- 
ers, He were to increase the power of the sun, or the virtues of the 
soil? Supposing He were to make plants more prolific, or animals to 


produce after their kind more abundantly? Who would get the benefit 


of it? ‘Take a country where land is completely monopolized, as it is 
in most of the civilized countries, who would get the benefit of it? 


Simply the landowners. And even if God, in answer to prayer, were 
to send down out of the heavens those things that men require, who 
would get the benefit? 

In the Old Testament we are told that when the Israelites journes 
through the desert they were ahungered and that God sent down out 
the heavens manna There was enough for all of them, and they 


‘od 
of 
ull 
took it and were relieved. But, supposing that desert had been held as 








private property, as the soil of Great Britain is held, as the soil even 
of our new States is being held; supposing that one of the Israclites 
had a square mile and another one had 20 square miles, and anothet 
one had a hundred square miles, and the great majority of the Israclites 
did not have enough to set the soles of their feet upon which they 
could call their own—what would become of the manna? What od 
would it have done to the majority? Not a whit. Though God had 
sent down manna enough for all, that manna would have been the prop- 


erty of the landholders; they would have employed some of the others, 
perhaps, to gather it up in heaps for them and would have sold it to 
the hungry brethren. Consider it—-this purchase and sale of manna 
might have gone on until the majority of the Israelites had given up all 


they had, even to the clothes off their backs. What then? Well, then 
they would not have had anything left with which to buy manna, and 
the consequence would have been that while they went hungry the 
manna would be lying in great heaps, and the landow! wi | be 
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complainit ibo the overproduction of manna. There would have 
been a gre I f I ul hungry peop t precisely the 
phenomenon that w ee to-day. 
lL can m all the points I would like to, but I wish to call 
your attention to the utter absurdity of private propert 
Wh consider it; the id of a man selling the eart the earth, 
common mother. \ mal y that which no man iced. A man 
passing title from o1 n to another. Why, it is the most 
absurd thing in the world you ver think of this What 1 
has a dead man to land For whom was this earth created? It v 
created for the livin ertainly not for the dead. Well, noy 
treat it as thou it was created for the dead. Where do our ! 
titles come from They come from men who, for the mo v 
pa land gone. WUere in this new country you get a litt 
original s¢ but go to the Eastern States and go over tl t 
you may clearly see the power that comes from landow Dp 
I say, the man tha wus the land is the master of those wl 
live on it. Here is a modern instance: You who are famili 
he history of the } ttish Church know that in the forties tl 
disruption in tl hu You who have read Hugh Miller’s worl 
Che Cruise of the t know something about it; how a great 
led by Dr. Chaln ame out from the Hstablished Church and 
said they would set ut ee Church. In the Est ished Church wel 
a great many of the landowner Some of them, like the Duke of Bu 
cleuch, owning miles and miles of land on which no common Scotsman 
had a right to put his foot save by the Duke of Buccleuch’s permission. 
These landowners refused not only to allow tl Free Churchmen t 
have ground upon which to erect a church, but they would 1 let thet 
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ad The Cruis« 











stand on their land and worship God. You who have 1 

of the Betsey know that it is the story of a clergyman who was obliged 
to make his home in a boat on the wild sea, because he was 1 allowed 
to have land enough to live or In many places the people had to tal 
the sacrament with tl tide coming to their knees—many a n 

his life worshiping on ¢ roads, in the rain and snow. They wer 
permitted to » on M Landlord's land and wership God, and had 1 
take to the roads The Duke of Buccleuch stood out for seven y 





the roads, until finally, relenting 


compelling people to worship on 
i gravel pit; whereupon they passed 


little, he allowed them to do s 
a resolution of thanks to his 
But that is not what I wanted to tell you. The thing that str 
this significant fact: As soon as the disruption occurred 
Church, composed of a great many able men, at onc a dept 








me was 


Fre 














sent : 
tion to the landlords to ask permission for Scotsmen to worship God in 
land and in their own way. ‘This deputation set out for Lo! 
had to go to London, England, to get permission for Scotsme! ) 





‘ship God in Scotland and in their own native 


home! 
But that is not the most absurd thing. In one ] 


piace, wuen they were 





efused land upon which to stand and worship God, the late landown 
had died and hi tate was in the hands of the trustees, and t! nsw 
of the trustees was that, so far as they were concerned, they ould ex 
ceedingly like to allow them to have a place to put up a church to y 








hip, but they wuld not conscientiously do it, because they kr hat 
h a course would be very displeasing to the late Mr. Mon: Now 

this dead man had gone to heaven, let us hope; at any rat had ¢ 

iv from this world, but, lest it might displease him, men yet ving 


to go any further? 
people, but 
while ago 


absurdity 
are a very ab 
I read only a lit 


uld not worship God. Is it possible for 
You may say that those Scottish people 
they are not a whit 0 than we are. 
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of ie Long Island fishermen who had been paying : rent fo 
privilege of fishing there a certain part of the catch. ‘ i 
cause they believed that James II, a dead man centuries 
never put his foot in America, a king who was kicked 





throne, had said they had to it, and they got up 

to county town and sé the records. They cou 

thir in the ecords to show James II had ever or 

should give ny of their fish to anybody, and so the) O pay 
any longer. But if they had found that James IT had 1 they 





should, they would have gone on paying. Can anything |! 
There is a square in New York—Stuyvesant Square—it is locked up 

at 6 o’clock every evening, even on long summer evenings. Why is it 

locked up? Why are the children not allowed to play there? Why 

because old Mr. Stuyvesant, dead and gone I don’t know how many year 

ago, so willed it. Now, can anything be more absurd? 

Yet that ny more absurd than our land titles. From whi do 
come? man t dead Suppose you get on the cars 


is not 


Dead 








atter man. 












here going to Council Bluffs or Chicago You find a p: enger with his 
aggage strewn over the seats. You say, *“ Will you give me a seat, if 
please, sir?’’ He replies, ‘‘ No; I bought this seat.’ ‘Bought this 

a From whom did you buy it.’ “I bought it from n wl 
got out at the last station.”” That is the way we manage this earth 
ot ours, 

Is it not elf-evident truth s Thomas Jefferson rid, that * the 
land belongs in usufruct to the living,” and that they who have i 
have left it, and have no power to say how it shall be sp 





Tithe to land! Wher title which n 


earth his property 


an a man get any 








Phere is a cred right to property uC 1use ordained b e 
laws of nature, that is to say, by the law of God, and necess 
order and civilization. That is the right of property in things pro 
1 


duced by labor; it rests on th of a man to himself. That which 


» right 


© man produces, that is his against all the world, to give or to keep 
to lend, to sell or to bequeath: but how can he get such a rig to 
land when it was here before he came‘ Individual laims to land 








rest only on appropriation. I read in a recent number of the Nineteentl 











Cer tury, possibly some of you have read it, an artick by an ex-Prir 
Minister of Australia. in which there was a little stery that attracted 
attention, It was of a man named Galahar in the earily da 
got up to the top of high hill in » of 1e¢st parts of weste 
Australia lie got up there, looked ir and made his procla 
mation: “All the land that is in sight from the top of this hill I clain 
for myself; and all the tand that is out of sight I claim for my son 


John.” 
That ry is of universal 
from just such appropriation 


applucation 
Now, und 


SLO 


everyw here 


Land title 
r ircumstances Dp 


ertain 





propriation can give a right You invite a company of gentlemen to 
dinner and you say to them Be seated, gentlemen,’ and I get into 
this chair. Well, that seat for the time being is mine by the right of 


appropriation. It would be very ungentlemanly, it would be very 





wrong, for any of the other guests to come up and say, “ Get out of 
that chair; 1 want to sit there!” But that right of possession, which 
is good so far as the chair ‘oncerned for the time, does not give m 
a right to appropriate all there is on the table before me. Grant that 
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What is the reason for this overcrowding of cities? There is no 
natural reason lake New York; one-half of its area is not built upon. 
Why, then, must people crowd together as they do there? Simply be- 
cause of private ownership of land There is plenty of room to build 
houses and plenty of people who want to build houses, but before any 

dy can build a house a blackmai? price must be paid to some dog in 
the mange! It costs, in many cases, more to get vacant ground upon 
which to build a house than it does to build the house. And then what 
happens to the man who pays this blackmail and builds a house? Down 
comes the taxgatherer and fines him for building the house. 

It is so all over the United States—the men who improve, the men 
who turn the prairie into farms and the desert into gardens, the men 
who beautify you ties, are taxed and fined for having done these 
thin Now, nothing is clearer than that the people of New York 
want more house and I think that even here in Burlington you could 


Why, then, should you fine a man that builds 
the bulk of the taxation rests upon 
the man who puts up a building or establishes a factory, 


get along with more houses, 
one? Look all over this country 


the improver ; 
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Danish West Indian Islands. 


EX T&NSION OF 
HON. AMBROSE KENNEDY, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 


REMARKS 


In tne House or Representatives, 


Monday, February 19, 1917, 
On the bill H. R. 20755, being “A bill to provide a temporary govern 
ment for the West Indian islands acquired by the United States from 
Denmark by the convention entered into between said countries on the 


wr cultivates a farm, he is taxed for it; and not merely taxed for it, but, ; c ant ; yn the 
I think, in nine cas out of ten the land which he uses, the bare land, 4th day of August, 1916, and ratified by the Senate of the United 
is taxed more than the adjoining lot, or the adjoining 160 a: oe . States on the 7th day of September, 1916, and for other purposes. 
ome eculator olding as ¢ re yg in the manger, not using -IPATATTN , P 
Simei cad eet allowing aareeds Une ae Gar.” Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor 
am talking too long; but let me in a few words point out the way | of this measure which appropriates the sum of $25,000,000 cor 
of getting rid of land monopoly, securing the right of all to the ele the purchase of the Danish West iiidian Islands and provides a 
l . ; \ r ( "Te lk ) ivide 3 i , y ‘ , s . , y Son} 
ments — a = necessary a? me ‘ z a oe oo ee .. plan by which thev shall be temporarily governed. These islands 
a rude ute o society, as among e@ ancien prews, #£ gs Ci | ‘ i i, re . 
family its lot, and making it inalienable, we might secure something | have been acquired by the United States from Denmark by a 
like equality. But in a complex civilization that will not suffice. It} treaty entered into between the two Governments on the 4th 
ll ¥ howev ee roe ‘i —— uP ge gen os day of August, 1916, and ratified by the Senate of the United 
Is to divide up hie ncome Mm comes ron e@ Tan I Mh a) ‘ il “ . . > i s - . 
can secure aly olute equality; nor could the adoption of this principle states on the eth day of September, 1916. By virtue of this 
involve any rude shock or violent chang It can be brought oe | convention His Majesty the King of Denmark cedes to the 
a — easily by abc eS - —— a — rom, ae —. United States all territory, dominion, and sovereignty possessed, 
abor, and improvements, and raising a our public revenues Dy} : li . le : hs or a AN es Recs 
taxation of land valu and the longer you think of it the clearer | 'SSt rted, Or claimed by Denmark in the West Indies, including 
you will see that in every possible way it will be a benefit. the islands of St. Thomas, St. John, and St. Croix, together with 
Now, supposing we should abolish all other taxes, dire saat indivect, the adjacent islands and rocks. The cession includes, moreover, 
ae aoe ate a ae 3 _— eS eee ion a | the right of property in all public, Government, or Crown lands, 
' flrs plac j oula be to KIIL spec i es, { ou 0 : . ° . fed R : J E ° a ° 
to remove from the newer parts of the country the bulk of the taxa publie buildings, wharves, ports, harbors, fortifications, bar- 
tion 1d put it on the richer parts. It would be to exempt the ea ae | racks, publie funds, rights, franchises, privileges, and all other 
ae taxati s and nek Se ee ae ak tal - ~ tn bt tae re public property of every kind or description now belonging to 
Oo relieve eners anc ente rise, te i MLvOT, OM sé LAOS n oa . ‘i 
burdens that now bear upon them, What a start that would give to | Denmark, together with any Government archives, records, 
production! In the second place, we could, from the value of aes, es papers, or documents which relate to the cession or the rights 
merely pay all the present expenses of Government, but we could ao | at 4 hives . ate sia lie ‘ oe peer oo as 
infinitely 1 In the city of San Francisco, James Lick left a few a id pl perty of the inhabitants of the islands ceded, which may 
blocks of ground to be used for public purposes there, and the rent | NOW exist either in the islands or in Denmark. 
amounts to a much, that out of it Me he et ne Doreen ne These islands for a number of years have been the subject of 
in the world, large public baths, and other public UNUINnes, ale at | i ¥ ° : : — Viattn oa ae ig : “ aes en 
ous costly monuments. If, instead of these few blocks, the whole | Negotiations between the United States and Denmark, Out 
value f the land upon which the city is built had accrued to San! original interest in their acquisition began for the first time to 
| . en I ° 
ay se ig Sages gurls Sp ] 1] be manifested at the close of the late Civil War. It was this 
So in this oe mners: (ane vernee. ae yee could do qnany | Conflict that demonstrated their value as a military outpost of 
with such cities as lleago and Si eTaNncisco, Yt a 1an! er ‘ . ° . Res lita > ay , 
things for mutual benefit and public improvement did you appropriate the Nation. Some of our ablest Secretaries of State, notably 
to public purposes the land values that now go to individuals. You | Seward, Foster, and Hay have strongly urged and recommended 
ne _— em ae ae i : eee ae gfe geen dy oa the purchase of these islands, but every effort heretofore made 
could vet yourselves a public park, a aye Ct c ark, 00, ae “a : . ~ *, iad : : . sas ¥ a : 
You have here one of the finest natural sites for a beautiful town that | tO acquire them has been frustrated cither by the refusal on the 
I know of. and I have traveled mucl You might make on this site | part of the United States Senate or the Denmark Rigsdag to 
a city = 7 ae ee ge mt se poppies Fel pach ratify the conventions. 
now oh no hy we ver! ne i vo Mave Aa mag ce Icw os . . : ; oe : 
here will cause somebody to hold on all the more tightly to the land In 1865, in the latter part of Lincoln’s administration, the 
that commands this view, and eaves —— re for i hoa re United States endeavored for the first time to acquire the 
of New York wants to buy a strip of land so as to enable the people eh , aia ths : 70 . <a : ae 
to see the Niagara, but what a price she must pay for it Look at | OWnership of the ¢ islands, In IS66 we offered to De nmark 
all the great cities; in Philadelphia, for instance, in order to build | the sum of $5,000,000 for St. Thomas, St. John, and Santa 
their great city hall they had block up the only two wide streets | Cruz, Denmark, however, refused to sell the islands for this 
ane a aoe sic cane ae 7 alee ey ee te’ | sum but offered to convey the three islands for $15,000,000, or 
yroype 1 lane mre ( s ylic s e as private proveme 3 ; en : ; s 
ut IT have no time to enter further into details. T ean only ask | two of them, namely, St. Thomas and St. John, for $10,000,000. 
you to think upon this thing, and the more you will see its desirability An agreement was finally reached whereby the United States 
As an En | sh er = —o —. if. me ae _ a —_ on for vas to pay the sum of $7,500,000 for the islands of St. Thomas 
evervbody : ond why should 1 no we! Oo take land aiues or puolie . . 
purposes is not really to impose a tax, but to take for public pureenes and St. John. A treaty was entered into between the two 
a value created by the community And out of the fund which would | Governments, which was ratified by the Denmark Rigsdag and 
th is acerue from the — ae eon ae inig Meetgen one fre ~ signed by the King in June, 1868. The question of the transfer 
ion to anybods provide enough oO ni ua SCC re om van a who . : si 7 4 ‘ ® ’ ‘ . . 7 a ’ > 
were deprived their natural protectors, or met with accident; or any of sover ignty was sul initted to the peopl of the islands for 
man who should grow so old that he could not work. All prating | their consent. In the island of St. Thomas the vote stood 
that is - ird from 7 mi oes — ite mating - common eed 1,039 to 22 in favor of the transfer and in St. John there wags 
to give them what they do not work tor is humbug re truth is, that | 4 : diate’ ae . 3 tac anit icc eager c - 
anything that injures self-respect, degrades, does harm; but if you | HOt a dissenting vote. Contemporary W riters recount that je 
give it as a right, as something to which every citizen is entitled, it | people of the islands marched to the polls under the American 
Soe met Saas ne, ae do degrade the children that are! flag to the tune of our national airs. The treaty providing for 
nt to them, br blic schools do no ; : : : is 
1 : 1 oo ae : . : ‘ ld be | seihtat:) ee | the purchase of these two islands was submitted to the United 
rut f such benellts as ese, White 2zreat, woule be tncidenta ie . ‘ ad : ae on —— slits ad wee: Seta 
great thing would be that the reform I propose would tend to open | states senate on December 3, 1867, but after delaying for a 
opportunities to labor and enable men to provide employment for them eriod of two yenrs its defeat was secured, largely through the 
pio I ‘ ‘ 
woe shat 3 _ great ady ne e = gp . the eat eked opposition of Senator Sumner, who was at that time chairman 
proacuctive }) ver that is Long Ye worst nl over the ountry, the | . ae , ‘ 2 . a ree a = . 
power of idle hands that would gladly be at work, And that removed, | Of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
chem you would see wages GeEte Se cree It is not that everyone | 'The purchase of the Danish Islands was subsequenily con- 
Mortunity for doing soy butsee manny contd and. world, te te nattee a: | templated during the administrations of Presidents Cleveland 
re re on the labor market and provide employment for all others. | and Harrison, and the Republican Party, in its national conven- 
And as wages mounted to the higher levels then you would see the | tion assembled in St. Louis on June 16, 1896, declared that by 
aa nema Se eneee prod . y oo we Ate ; | oe _— the purchase of the Danish Islands we should secure a proper 
ce i y ol CATS roductive powell ere nves nre vhest ere | ; ‘ 3 
will invention be most active: there will labor be most intelligent: | and much-needed naval station in the West Indies. At that 
there will Be the grescest yie i AP ivag ay of cgertion. The | time it was evidently a foregone conclusion that the United 
mane ( think of it the more clearly vou will see what say ts true. gr : : ine cae al 4 a Sig 
I can not hope to convince you in talking for an hour or two, but [| >&ttes would in the near future build, own, and operate an 
hall be content, if T shall put you upon inquiry, Think for yourselves; | interoceanic canal connecting the Gulf of Mexico with the 
ask yourselves whe — this wide-spread fact ed pret: is not a crime, | waters of the Pacific Ocean. The anticipated construction of 
und a crime fot I » everyone of us, man and woman, who does pot a ree ee ae a. : : ae ’ . 
do what he or she can do to call attention to it and to do away with | this interoceanic waterway was at that time tndoubted!y ihe 
it, is responsible | cause of the increased emphasis placed on the importance of 











acquiring the Danish Islands by the Republican platform 
declaration. 

On that platform Mr. McKinley was elected to the Presi- 
dency ; and, during his first term in office, the Senate Committee 
on loreign Relations reported a bill authorizing the President 
to purchase the Danish West Indies for the purposes of a naval 
and coaling station. Not until January 24, 1902, however, was a 
treaty concluded, upon the acceptance by Denmark of the offer 
made by President Roosevelt and Secretary Hay of $5,000,000 
for all three of the Danish islands, with the adjacent islands 
and rocks. This treaty was ratified by the Senate of the United 
States on February 17, 1902, but it failed of approval in the 
Danish Landsthing by a tie vote, thus concluding the second 
futile attempt that had been made to acquire these islands. 

The brief debate allowed this evening under the motion to 
suspend the rules and pass this mtasure providing for the pur- 
chase of the Danish West Indies developed some opposition, dur- 
ing which the purchase was characterized as a useless, wasteful, 


and extravagant expenditure of money. Compared with the | 


sums agreed upon when prior attempts were made to complete 
negotiations for the purchase, the present price appears to be 
high; but it is our own fault that we must pay this price, since 
we did not secure these islands 50 years ago, when we could 
have done so upon terms considerably cheaper. 

To regard this purchase as a territorial acquisition, inspired 
by imperialistic designs or a sharp land deal, figuring, as if 
does, about $280 per acre, is an entire misconception of our plain 
policy and purpose. The fact is this group of islands is a nec- 
essary adjunct to our national defense. These islands consti- 
tute a strategic point, and are consequently of very great value 
to us. The most cursory glance at the map of North America 
is conclusive proof that our ownership of these islands adds 
mightily to our measure of military preparedness. 

Vice Admiral David B. Porter, in a letter to Secretary of 
State Seward, dated November 6, 1867, stated that the island 
of St. Thomas, the principal of the Virgin Group, holds the most 
prominent position in the West Indies as a naval and commercial 
station; that its harbor, with that of St. John and the harbors 
formed by Water Island, would contain all the vessels of the 
largest navy in the world. 

In the Journal of the Military Service Institution of January, 
1901, Maj. W. A. Glassford, United States Army, Department of 
Porto Rico, makes the following statement concerning the island 
of St. Thomas: 


The island of St. Thomas offers conditions suitable for developing a 
first-class military outpost. ‘This island, he says, possesses all the nat 
ural advantages enabling it to be converted inte a second Gibraltar. 
The structure of this narrow island, with its long central ridge, hav- 
ing a general elevation of about 1,000 feet, with some points 500 feet 
high, is especially adapted for the emplacement of fortifications com 
manding both shores at the same time, making it extremely difficult 
for an enemy to approach or to obtain a foothold upon the island 


The elevated ground in the immediate neighborhood of the excellent 
roadsteads which this island affords makes the question of harbor 
lefense a comparatively easy one. This position, with its few inhabit 
ants, could easily be provisioned for a long siege. The harbor of Char- 
lotte Amalie and the numerous sheltered places about the island afford 
G and 7 fathoms of water; besides, this harbor and the roadsteads are 
ym the southern side of the island completely protected from the pre 
vailing strong winds If this place were strongly fortified and pro- 
visioned, it would be necessary for an enemy contemplating a descent 
upon Porto Rico to first take it into account. 

This location on the northeast rim of the Antilles is in close proximity 
to many of the passages into the Caribbean Sea and afford an excel- 
lent point of observation near European possessions in the archipelago. 
While being near other islands, St. Thomas is practically in the ope 
ocean and permits the entrance and egress of a fleet without its bein 
observed, It is also a center of West Indian submarine cable systems, 
ving about midwav between the Windward Passage and the Trinidad 
entrance to the Caribbean Sea. The strategy of a position at St. 
fhomas in regard to an interoceanic canal across the Isthmus of Panama 
need not be specially explained further than to say that this point lies 
in the direct track of Eurepean traflic to the Isthmus, and having the 
same distance as New York from nearly all the ports of Europe. 

Whether the value of St. Thomas as a military outpost is as 
great to-day as it was formerly regarded by naval and military 
officers may be subject to discussion, because ships have increased 
in size and navies grown exceedingly larger. It may be true 
that St. Thomas’s commercial value as a port has of recent 
years depreciated because ships carry more coal to-day and 
voyige farther without repairs than formerly. But even con- 
ceding this commiercial and naval depreciation, there can be no 
question that the acquisition of these a. 3 and particularly 
st. Thomas, is of superior value, for the rei 1 that our owner- 
ship and possession of them will relieve our fleet from an em- 
barrassing, and, indeed, a menacing, situation in case any other 
country should use this location as a base for any kind of naval 
operations, 

With respect to the Panama Canal, these Danish West Indian 
Islands occupy a position in the Atlantic Ocean very similar to 
that occupied by the island of Guam in the Pacific. St. Thomas, 
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as was stated during the hearings on this bill, is one of the 


ete 


points of the flank of any hostile movement toward the Panama 

















Canal on the Atlantic side. The strategy of its position is, 
therefore, altogether apparent. This Danish group consists of 
about 50 islands, but the three islands, St. Thomas, St. John 
and St. Croix are the only ones of considerable siz rhe const 
of the island of St. Thomas to the westward contn number 
of deep inlets which would afford a safe and nat e for 
torpedo boats and submarines. These islands stre " the 
line of defense near the approach to the Pana 

therefore of infinitely greater value to us to-day on ‘ ! rf 
the construction of that waterway. 

The harbor of St. Thomas itself is large and dee nd 
island can be fortified to command approach from all di 
For a number of years this harbor was the natural port ‘ 
in the direct route from European countries to the West Indies 
Central America, and the northern part of South Americn 
While we have bought these islands parently ’ rates 
reasons they may prove to be capable of con He com 
mercial development. It is estimated that durit curren 
year the production of sugar, which is confined ) t h 
island of St. Croix, will amount to abeut 15.000 ton nd in 
few years, through American energy and enterpris the ques 
tity may be increased to six or seven times that ount 
nually. The harbor of St. Thomas, prior to the Europe 
was visited by a number of ships which came inte port, ov 
every other day, and the entire business of that island consisted 
in the various industries that operated about the port 

A report recently issued by the Bureau of Foreict ' be 
mestiec Commerce vives the following informutio 

| public works and port facilities in St. Thomas Harbo 

The harbor of St. Thomas is the main feat 
mercially is the most important feature of ! 
located on the southern side, and in entering it 
due north. The mouth is very narrow, | 
vessels of deep draft it lies in latitude 18 
56° W. 

The harbor is protected by hil Whicl J 
immediately back of the city l I 
the harbor has a shape more or less like ‘ vit] 
the harbor itself and the narrow neck for the 
from weather disturbances, no matter whi 
are unusually violent It i imodiou 
for many hips, and engineering in 
expenditure of a relativels | sur 
This would done by ental g the entrar 
which is equally well sheltered hills he 
island on the iward side 

The south side of St. Thomas Island is comp 
lying rocks, except within half a mile from sh 
trance to the harbor, however, are two islands 
landmarks when approaching from the eastw 
mans Cap and Buck Island. rhe forn ig i 
Island, which 1 out 1 mi ‘on l neal 
There is plenty of water on a sid tt ‘ 
marking is a buoy at Scorpion Ro he por 
it Ju ol tht ock that the pilet i is iy pici 

Buck Island is three-quarters of a1 I 1 
el part, and li 14 miles from tl I 
southern side. Off the western end a shallow ledg ter 
tance of 100 yards, and on the northern side the d ! 0 
the same distan Gor landing f 
little bay at the western end. 

There are six docks from which coal can lx 
argoes can be discharged. Vessels drawit up t 
ide any of these docks. 

There is a floating dry deck measuring 250 f: 
wide. Its maximum lifting capacity is 8,000 tor \ 
not overweight and drawing 23 feet, with a keel of 300 
be taken up. The charge for docking varies from 60 cen » OO 
per ton the first day and for succeeding days it g 

There is also a repairing slip en which small vesss t * 
tons) are taken at the same rates. 

The facilities for generai repairing are excellent, tl a 
competent ship carpenters, sailmakers, and ri I 1 
very good machine shop and foundry. 

Rock or sand ballast can be obtained for $1 per ton f. ¢ 

There are many lighters, owned by various compani and the sual 
charge for a lighter of 10 to 15 ton ipacity, without r, is $5 pet 
day. 

There are Many stevedores, Who are alwa) ady to mak enters 
or estimates for discharging or loading vessels 

On account of the low rate of duty (6 per cent hip stor ire 
obtainable at nearly the same prices as in the United States l 
principal imports at St. Thomas are coal, fuel oil, lumbe and ger 
provisions. The chief suppliers of coal re the West Indian Co Lt 
the St. Thomas Dock Engineering & Coaling Co. (Ltd.), the Hami 
American Line. ‘ 

‘here are many large warehouses, both on the wharves and i ‘ 
town At the present time a warehouse in the town car ! 
for $25 to $50 monthly. This includes the store in fr nd 
private wharf in the rear. All warehouses run from the pri: il 
street to the water, and the rent varies with the siz rhe may be 
had from about 100 to 400 feet long and with an ay re width of 
40 feet . ; ; 

Water can be supplied either at the docks or from water boats in 


the barber, from which it is pumped into the ship’s tanks Rain 
water is used exclusively, except by the West Indian Co. (Ltd.), which 
recently has drilled three wells, the water from which will be pumped 
into storage tanks at the dock The p wesent charged for 





t T 
' 
water is $1 per ton of 250 gallons (September, 1916), 
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There has been practically no agriculture on this island for 
the reason that laborers could earn more money in and about 
the harbor than by devoting their energies to agriculture, 

The islind of St. John, in former days, prospered along lines 
of agriculture, but in more recent times it has not been possible 
to meet world-wide competition in the agricultural industry on 
account of the high cost of production. The country is moun- 
tainous in character, and to-day one of the main agricultural 
pursuits on the island consists of the raising of bay trees from 
whose leaves the essential oil of bay is obtained for use in the 
manufacture of bay rum. The greater part of the bay rum of 
commerce to-day comes from the Danish West Indies. ‘The 
distilling of bay rum is done largely at St. Thomas. The above 
report, recently issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, that the island’ of St. John admirably 
adapted to cattle raising and that practically all of its acreage, 
if cleared, would afford splendid grazing material. The report 
states that there are practically no forests on any of the 
islands, yet the earlier history of them shows that some of 


states is 


these islands were covered with various kinds of trees. The 
present commercial products of all three islands may be 
sxmmed up as follows: St. Croix produces sugar, rum, and 


molasses ; St. Thomas, bay rum; and St. John, bay oil, bay rum, 
concentrated lime juice, and some other lime-tree products. 
The fact that these islands have not made more advanced 
strides along commercial lines may be in a large measure at- 
tributed to the failure on the part of Denmark to stimulate in- 
dustrial development. Two hundred years ago tobacco was the 
chief product of St. Thomas. About the year 1726 King Chris- 


tinn V undertook the cultivation of sugar at St. Thomas, He 
populated the island with negro slaves transported from the 
Guinea coast of Africa. St. John and St. Croix wer tized 


with the descendants of these slaves from St. Thomas. In 1792 
slave trading was forbidden. The sugar industry continued up 
to about 1800, or a little later, when sugar refining on the island 
began to suffer and go backward because of the competition 
presented by the cultivation of beet sugar in other countries. 
Since then the population has decreased. In 1841 there were 
41,000 inhabitants on the three islands. 
population decreased to 82,800, and to-day the population of all 
three islands is about the latter number. 

Within recent years an agricultural experiment station had 
been maintained on the island of St. Thomas for the purpose of 
determining the character of the soil and its adaptability for 
cultivation. It has been found that St. Thomas is adapted for 
cultivating textile plants of commercial value, <A large acreage 
of waste lands has been cultivated into hemp fields, producing a 
quality equal to that of Mexico and Venezuela. 


in the process of years, from island to island of that vast and verdant 
chain, which links as it were the end «f Florida to the cost of Paria, 
on the southern continent. The Archipelago, extending from Porto Rico 
to Tobago, was their stronghold, and the island of Guadaloupe in a 
manner their citadel. Hence they made their expeditions, and spread 
the terror of their name through all the surrounding countries. Swarms 
of them landed upon the southern continent, and overran some parts of 
terra firma. Traces of them have been discovered far in the interior 
of the country through which flows the Oroonoko. The Dutch found 
colonies of them on the banks of the Ikouteka, which empties into the 
Surinam, along the Esquibi, the Maroni, and other rivers of Guayana, 
and in the country watered by the windings of the Cayenne; and it 


would appear that they have even extended their wanderings to the 
shores of the southern ocean, where, among the aborigines of Brazil, 
were some who called themselves Caribs, distinguished from the sur- 


rounding Indians by their superior hardihood, subtiety, and enterprise. 
To trace the footsteps of this roving tribe throughout its wide mi- 


grations from the Appalachian Mountains of the northern continent, 
along the cluster of islands which stud the Gulf of Mexico and tue 
Caribbean Sea to the shores of Paria, and so across the vast regions 
of Guayana and Amazonia to the remote coast of Brazil. would be one 


of the most curious researches in aboriginal history, and might throw 
much light upon the mysterious question of the population of the New 
World. 

Abbé Labat, a French missionary, who visited the islands be- 
tween the years 1700 and 1708, gives an interesting description 
of the cultivation and commerce of St. Croix and St. Thomas 
in his work entitled “ Noveau Voyage aux Isles de VAme- 
rique,” dated 1724: 

He says 

St. Croix is a land almost level; it contains small hills or, in the lan 
gauge of the island, bluffs, toward the middle of the iste. The slopes are 
gentle. They are covered with the most beautiful trees in the world 
mahoganies, logwood, acomas, sapotas, and an abundance of all sorts of 


redwood. We saw, moreover, some very fine cane, notwithstanding the 
ravages made by guinea pigs and other beasts. There were quanti- 
ties of orange and lemon trees. There we discovered more of the 
cassada plant (its roots are made into a kind of bread, an important 
article of food among the Caribs when they were first dfscovered by 
Europeans) and excellent potatoes, 
Speaking of St. Thomas, the Abbé says: 

| They carried en considerable commerce on this little island which 
|} attracted the people who inhabited it. As the King of Denmark is 
ordinarily neutral, his port is open to all nations. It serves in time of 


Fitty years later the | 


These islinds were discovered by Christopher Columbus dur- | 


ing his second voyage to the West Indies in 1493. They were 
then occupied by a tribe of warlike cannibals known as the 
Caribs, 

Washington Irving, in his Life and Voyages of Columbus, 


gives the following description : 


Weighing anchor on the 10th of November, 1493, Columbus steered 
along the coast of Guadaloupe, toward the northwest, in which direc 
tion, according to his own calculation and the information of the 
Indians, lay Hispaniola. Continuing along this beautiful archipelago, 
he gave names to its islands as they successively rose to view. Mont- 
serrat, Santa Maria la Redonda, Santa Maria la Antigua, and San 
Martin; various other islands appeared to the north and extending 
northwest and southeast, all very lofty and mountainous, with stately 
and magnificent forests, but the admiral forebore to visit them. The 
weather proving boisterous, they anchored on the 14th of November at 
an island called Ayay by the Indians, but to which the admiral gave 
the name of Santa Cruz llere the boat was sent on shore, with five 


and twenty men, to get water and procure information concerning their 
route 


They found a viliage deserted except some captives brought hither 
from other tslands This was likewise an abode for Caribs. Pur 
suing his voyage, Columbus soon came in sight of a great cluster of 
islands of various shapes and appearances. Some were verdant and 
covered with forests, but the greater part naked and sterile, rising into 
wild cragged mountains; many of the rocks of which were of a bright 
azure color, and others of a glistening white; these Columbus, with his 
usual vivacity of imagination, supposed to contain mines of rich metals 
and precious stones These islands lying close together, with the sea 


beating and tossing roughly in the narrow channels which divided them, 


rendered it dangerous to enter among them with the large ships. Keep- 
ing off, therefore, in the broad sea, Columbus sent in a small carrival 
with latine sails, to reconnoitre, which’ returned with the report that 
there were upward of 50 islands, but apparently uninhabited. To 


the largest of this group Columbus gave the name of Santa 
he called the others the Bleven Thousand Virgins. 

Che traditional accounts of the origin of the Caribs, though of course 
extremely vague, are yet capable of being verified to a great degree by 
geographical facts, and open one of the rich veins of curious inquiry and 
speculation which abound in the New World. They are said to have 
migrated from the remote valleys embosomed in the Apalachian Moun- 
tains The earliest notices we have of them represent them with 
weapons in their hands ; continually engaged in wars ; winning their way 
and shifting their abode, until in the course of time they found them- 
selves on the extreme end of Florida. Here, abandoning the northern 
continent, they passed over to the Lucayos, and from thence gradually, 


Ursula, and 


peace as an entrepot for the commerce which the French, the English, 
the Spaniards and the Dutch do not venture carry on openly in 
their islands. And in time of war it is the refuge for merchant vessels 


to 


pursued by corsairs, I visited surely more than half of the island, 
I do not believe the distance around it to be more than 6 or 7 leagues, 
The plantations—so the estates are called—are small, but well kept 
and maintained, The soil, though light, is good and produces very 
good cassada plant, millet, potatoes, all sorts of fruit and grass, and 
abundant cane. There are very few cattle and horses because of lack 
of pasturage. They have, however, plenty of meat, the Spaniards of 
Porto Rico furnishing them with an abundance, They raise excellent 


cabrittes and quantities of all kinds ef poultry. 

The vantage point occupied by these islands can not be over- 
estimated. St. Thomas is 1,029 miles distant from Panama on 
the route of commerce, 3,600 miles from Liverpool, 1,420 miles 
from New York, and 518 miles from Port of Spain on the island 
of Trinidad, off the coust of Venezuela. They are located at 
the crossroads between Europe and Panama and between North 
and South America. The islands have had many owners since 
the year they were discovered by Columbus. St. Croix has 
been Spanish, english, Dutch, Spanish, French, Maltese, French, 
and Danish. It was purchased by King Christian VI in 1753. 
St. Thomas has been the headquarters of the Hambure-Ameri- 
can Line in the Caribbean Sea, Several years ago the Germans 
had planned to lay the foundations for a commercial conquest 
of this port, Knowing that the United States would not allow 
the islands to be transferred to any European power. The com- 
mercial development undertaken by Germany greatly prompted 
the renewal of our negotiations for the purchase of the islands 
at the time of the treaty which was signed in January, 1902. 


The population of the islands is made up principally of 
negroes, who constitute the laboring people of the islands. ‘They 


are descendants of the Guinea slaves, who were imported two 


centuries ago. English is the language chiefly spoken, except 
that about the harbor at St. Thomas, the natives speak the 


modern languages, French being largely the language of com- 


merce, English is taught in the schools. 

The government of the islands consists of two districts. St. 
Croix and the small islands close by constitute one and St, 
Thomas and St. John, with adjacent islands, the other. Each 


district is given the name of a commune, Legislative matters 
are primarily in the power of the Danish Rigsdag, but the law- 
making power is vested in the King and two colonial councils, 
These colonial councils come one from each commune. The 
Danish Rigsdag possesses the veto power. The leading officials 
of the islands are appointed by the King of Denmark. The gov- 
ernor is the leading executive officer, and he possesses the power 
to appoint minor officers. He has an assistant, the vice governor, 


Their residence alternate six months at a time between the 

communes, It is their duty to see that all laws are executed. 
Two colonial councils make up the legislative branch of the 

islands, one furnished by each commune, 


St. Croix elects by 








popular vote 13 councilors from three districts and the king 
appoints 5. The St. Thomas commune elects 11 councilors 
from three districts, the king appointing 4. The term of office 
for members of the council is four years. One-half the number 
retire biennially. The privilege of voting extends to all males 
who have attained the age of 25 years and have been residents 
of the commune for two years, and of the district six months. 
They must be registered as possessing a small prescribed amount 
of property. The councils meet every two months at a date 
set by the governor. The English and Danish languages are 
used in debate and the journal is kept in both languages. They 
have inferior courts on these islands but the superior court at 
Denmark is the high court of appeal. 

What the government of these islands will be under the 
sovereignty of the United States remains to be determined. 
The present bill appropriating the money for the purchase of 
these islands also makes provision for a temporary government 
which provides that all military, civil, and judicial powers 
necessary to govern the West Indian Islands acquired from 
Denmark shall be vested in such person or persons and shall 
be exercised in such manner as the President ef the United 
States shall direct until Congress shall provide for the govern- 
ment of the islands. Whether these islands should be given a 
union government with Porto Rico is an important question. 
Such a plan, it is expected, would be objectionable for the rea- 
son that the education and training of the people of these three 
islands have been altogether different from that of Porto Rico. 
The Danish islanders are an English-speaking people while 
the Porto Ricans speak Spanish. In 1898, we are told, most of 
the servants of the Army officers in Porto Rico were St. Thomas 
negroes because they could speak English. At a mass meeting 
held at St. Thomas the following protest was passed on the 
matter of attaching these islands to Porto Rico for the purpose 
of government: 

The island does not desire to be governed by Porto Rico, but wishes 
to be permitted to manage its own affairs under the Federal Govern- 
ment, American citizenship to be accorded immediately on the transfer, 
the port to be free, and natives to be given preference in appointments 
to Government positions, 

The people of these islands voted in favor of the recent 
transfer. Their decision was unanimous in its favor, and they 
sent a committee or commission to Denmark in support of it. 
It appeared at the hearings before the committee in the testi- 
mony of Gen. MeIntyre that the people of these islands are 
fully aware that our main reason for acquiring them is for 
strategic purposes. Gen. McIntyre stated that he had talked 
with two men recently from St. Thomas who had gone to Den- 
mark to induce the approval of the sale. Both of these men, 
he says, were interested in the strategic more than in any other 
aspect of the ease. They represented that the establishment of 
a naval station there will increase the business of this port. 
Troops sent down there would spend their money there. The 
people of St. Croix expect a new life in the sugar industry, 
basing their expectation upon what they know has happened 
in Porto Rico. 

The trade of these islands has decreased greatly since the be- 
ginning of the European war. For a number of years, however, 
the fact that St. Thomas has been a free port attracted trade 
from all quarters. In the future, after the war, the trade of 
this port should be greatly increased. The opening of the Panama 
Canal took place in August, 1914, the same month that war 
was declared in Europe. Trade, of course, through the canal 
during the war period has been held back. When the world 
returns to a settled and normal condition and ships ply from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and vice versa, by way of the 
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Panama Canal, unquestionably the tremendous influence of this | 


great interoceanic highway of commerce on the trade of the 
world will be realized. The Danish islands recently acquired 
ure right on the main highway of that trade from the Pacific 
coast to Europe by way of the canal and from Europe back to 
the Pacifie coast. 

The only thing, perhaps, that has caused some larger Euro- 
pean nation to hesitate about the purchase of these islands for 
harbor purposes in the Western Hemisphere at a price prob- 
ably much higher than we have paid for them is the Monroe 
doctrine, which, though not international law, is nevertheless 
our established policy. This, undoubtedly, has been the rub, 
for certainly no European nation believes that the United 
States would consent to any such transfer. 

Under the Monroe doctrine, of course, we would oppose the 
transfer of these islands by Denmark to any other European 
power, but how far we should go in that opposition would be a 
matter of great consideration, especially if we refused to buy 
these islands ourselves but determined by invoking the Monroe 
doctrine to stand in the way of their purchase by another 
European power. 


During the late Civil War the United States suffered through 
the lack of a naval station and a harbor in the West Indies. 
Then maritime prizes and steamers needing repairs had to be 
sent a distance of 1,500 miles. At present, of course, we have 
a naval station at San Juan, Porto Rico, but the harbor there 
is not as adequate and suitable for deep-draft vessels as the 
harbor at Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas. Besides, San Juan 
Harbor faces in a direction which exposes it to storm. Not so, 
however, at St. Thomas. The harbor at St. Thomas is deep. 
Over three-fourths of it-ranges from 30 to 90 feet, and it is 
located on the south side of the island. One of the main things 
to consider in the high price we paid for these islands is that 
St. Thomas is naturally fortified and that it would cost an im- 
mense amount of money to put any other harbor in the West 
Indies in as good condition as St. Thomas is now. St. Thomas 
will be the coaling depot in the future of the whole middle 
Atlantic, and the Panama Canal will make it so. 
sion of this coaling station would save us from martime 
paralysis in time of war. 


The Posses- 


Pensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEY, 


oO 


JOHN A. 


OF OHIO, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 3, 1917. 


Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the general provision of 
this bill—H. R. 655—while it was pending in the Committee on 
Pensions of the House and in the shape it passed the House of 
Representatives was, in my opinion, just, wise. and generous, 
for it provided a pension for those brave soldiers and their 
widows who, by their pluck, determination, 4nd courage, made 
possible the rapid, rising development of that vast empire of 
wealth and population that lies west of the Mississippi. No 
man admires this type of our soldiers more than I do, or 
recognizes quicker the obligation the Government owes to him 
and his. I do not believe that in any country braver or more 
valiant service, calling for greater hardship, exposure, and dan- 
ger, than that rendered by the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Kansas Cavalry in 1868 and 1869 was ever given by any soldier. 
Mr. Speaker, my opposition is based upon amendment No. 9 
added to this bill in the United States Senate. th my opinion it 
is unwise, because it is the first time that the Federal Treasury 
has been called upon to stand the strain of a Federal pension 
based upon a purely State service, of which there is admittedly 
no Federal record. 

It is unjust because there are thousands of State troops mus- 
tered in for service by their States and honorably discharged at 
some time during the Civil War, from 1861 to 1865, who per- 
formed service of more or less direct benefit to the Federal Gov- 
ernment during the Civil War, who have been denied Federal 
pension of any character ever since said service. There are 
thousands ef such soldiers in my own State—Ohio. There is an- 
other situation in my State which renders this amendment even 
more unjust, to wit, the first 22 regiments of Ohio soldiers called 
out by President Lincoln in 1861 were enlisted for 90 days. They 
served 90 days, most of them about 100 days, and were honorably 
discharged. Reeords of this service are on file in the War De- 
partment, as if was Federal service. They are denied pension- 
able status, and their wives are denied pensionable status, under 
the service laws requiring 90 days’ service, because the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Mr. Garfield, in what is known as the Joel 
S. Hopkins decision, held that a furlough could not be counted 
as actual military service, and most of these men were arbi- 
trarily forced by the Government to take a 30 or 40 day furlough, 
and even with a 40-day furlough they served 20 days longer than 
is required by this Senate amendment granting a $20 pension 
to State soldiers who served 30 days. Of course, the members 


of these 22 regiments of Ohio troops who received disability due 
to wounds, injuries, or diseases are entitled to pension and to 
receive same under the general law. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, it was because I believed that 


the Government having refused a pensionable status for nearly 
60 years to the State troops of my State, Kentucky, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania, and other States, it was unjust at this late 
date to allow this pension provided for in this amendment for 
State service of only 30 days, every day of which was rendered 
long after the Civil War closed. As I stated, I believe it was 


most unwise and unjust, and therefore I opposed it. 
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A Tribute to the Late Hen. Michael F. Conry. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. 


Oo! NEW YORE, 


GRIFFIN, 


REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 8, 1917. 


Mr. GRIFIIN ‘Vir. Speaker, under the permission granted 
by the House to extend my remarks I insert in the Recorp an 
article appearing in the Washington Times of March 38, 1917, 
written by Mr. Theodore ‘Tiller, one of the brainy newspaper 
correspondents who daily communicate to the world the doings 
of this great legislative body. He, like his colleagues in the 
press gallery, see men come and go in public life, and recognize 
immediately sterling qualities of heart and mind. 

His cloquent article is a sincere tribute toe the late Hon. 
Micuaern I’. Conry, Member of Congress from the fifteenth New 
York district, the most beloved Member of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, an able legislator, a brilliant member of the Ways and 
Means Committe 


In tue House or 





The article is as follows: 
[From the Washington Times, Mar. 38, 1917.] 

Iv llouse Dor SUN TWILL Be A TRispuT) “Mike” Conry, GENIAL, 
SWHET-VOICED CONGRESSMAN, DIES AS SESSION ENDS——LED IN Goop 
Ry SON MEMBERS RECESS IN Mipsr Or TASKS WHEN NEWS OF 
DeatTi is ToLmp 
i ably there'll be a song or two in the House of Representatives 

late to-night or in the early morning hours as this session passes into 
history. In the lower body there is generally a let-down of business 
just before the gavel falls, and, somehow, the fellows begin to hum an 
old-fashioned tune, the horus swells, and on half the membership 
is singing. 


It is the mellowing influence of the time for good-bys, the relief from 
overwork, an outcropping of the sentimental among men who are soon 
to break pleasant associations, and who, at heart, are still just boys. 

But if they sine to-night there will be a missine voice and that is 
why this story is written “Mike” Conny—genial, whole-souled, 
lovable “Mike ’’ Conry—is dead, or has “ crossed over,’ as Uncle Jon 
CANNON, who dislikes the word death, would say if he were writing 
a story about the passing of a colleague 





VOICK CLEAR, MWEART TENDI 


In former years Congressman CoNnry has been there to sing as the 
last hours of Congress slipped by. He had a voice as clear as a bell 
and a heart as tender as a_ child's Ile was lame--was “ MIKE 
Conny—but he would limp toward the well of the House and soon you'd 
hear him abo ihe as his tenor would blend in harmony with 
otl Members who had good voices and sang with feeling under the 
thrill of wood by seenes 

Luld Lang Syne, Fenting To-night,”” ‘Old Black Joe,’ “ Suwanee 
Rive the old vorit with sometimes a version of * Ilome, Sweet 
Ifome "——were among the yngs they sang while Conry’s voice keyed 
irue to every ne 

0 perhap they's i in Trish ballad omething that carricd 
one back to the memories of green hills and clear lakes, to blue-eyed 
lassies, to cottakes where old-fashioned mothers crooned the lullabies 


that have always put little children to sleep, and to a little isle whose 
national heart has been as big as the great out of doors, 


"MIKE ”’ CONRY STIRKED. 


And then, too, * MiKkt Connky’s voice was heard above the rest, but 
it had a sort of quaver in it and his eyes had that faraway look that 
comes when one’s feelings are deeply stirred. 

Maybe the Members of the House will not get a chance to sing at 
all before the adjournment comes sine die. But if Conny were here 
he'd want them to, and now he is dead and the body is on the way 
io his New York hom Mix? Conry would not have them refrain 
from song because of that 

This story might have been told in a few words—but the writer felt it 
was worth a bit more than that. In these final hours of an epochal 
session of the National Legislature it can not be amiss to turn a moment 
from practica! things and record that sentiment still exists, that there is 
not a Member of the House who doesn’t miss MicwarL, Conry to-day, 
and that if the songs of yesterday are sung again some of his colleagues 
will seem to hear once more the lead of Conny of New York 


HOUSK SHOWS SPIRIT. 


Persons who have never seen the end of a session in the House of 
Representatives probably can not appreciate what adjournment means 
to the Members of the lower body. In the Senate there is always 
dignity, real or assumed The farewells are graye, matter of fact, al- 
though doubtless sincere. In the House the scenes are entirely different. 

House Members somehow are closer in their friendships. The com 
plexion of the lower Chamber is constantly changing. Men come and 
go every two years. ‘The leader of to-day may be the vanquished of 
to-morrow. tut during his term he has formed friendships that are 
as true as steel and associations that are hard to brenk. 

Vinal adjournment in the House is much like the graduation day tr 
a high school or a college. The young fellows assemble in elass for 
the iast time. Hach one knows that never will they all meet together 
again. New faces are sure to appear and old faces are certain to be 
missed It’s a breaking of the tles that bind. 

Sc with the House of Representatives, with its membership that 
comes “close from the soul of a great people.” The end of business 
comes, the tension is relaxed, Members are saying good-by—perhaps 
for a day, perhaps forever-—and then away over in a corner a song 
is becun, a bush falls over the crowded galleries, the membership joins 
in, the Speaker withholds the gavel, there is no word of reproof, and 
moisture dims the eyes of those who appreciate the note of pathos 
ip it all, 
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Thus they have sung in the past, and thus they will sing tn the 
future. But “ Miks" Connry’'s voice will never lead them again. 
NEWS Of DKATIL COMES. 


“Mikes” Conny, beloved of every Member of the House, died last 
night at Providence Hospital. The end came quickly, unexpectedly. 

The House stood in recess for one hour when the death was an 
nounced by Congressman FITZGRRALD, dean of the New York delegation, 
The crusb of legislation prevented a longer recess, but the tribute of 
the House was pone the less sincere. Tears stood in the eyes of Mr. 
FATzGERALD as he told his colleagues that MricmarL Conny had answered 
the final roll call. 

Should they sing as the sands of the Sixty-fourth Congress run low, 
there'll be a tribute to Conny in that, and there'll be proof once more 
of the fact that the makers of national law have in them the touch of 
sentiment that makes us all alike. 


Methods of Election of Judges of the Courts and of 
Superintendents of Schools in the Various States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. C. BASCOM SLEMP, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHe House or Represenvatives. 
Friday, Alareh 2, 1917. 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I desire to call attention to the selection 
of judges of State and county courts in the various States of the 
Union prepared at my suggestion in the Legislative Reference 
Division of the Library of Congress. 

From this statement it is seen that of the 48 States in the 
Union 36 of these States elect all their judges by the people. la 
these States no judges are appointed and none are selected by 
the legislatures, but the people themselves decide who shall 
preside over their courts. The judges are amenable to the 
public for their bearing and their conduct. If a judge has been 
2 worthy judge he is usually reelected, but if not the people 
select another. Of the remaining 12 States there are 5 States 
where the people in part elect the judges of the courts. There 
are 7 States in which the people have no voice in the selection 
of their judges. 

I regret to say that Virginia is one of these States. 

Mr. Speaker, I favor the election of the judges of our courts 
by the people for two good reasons: 

First. The people are the source of all power, and the exercise 
of this power in the selection of judges, as in others officers 
who serve them, is simply the exercise of the right of self- 
government, 

second. The judiciary in our own Siate of Virginia has been 
a part of a political machine. The judges are vested with the 
appointment of members of the electoral board, who select the 
judges, clerks, and registrars of election; sand the judges of our 
courts are drawn into every sharp political contest, whether 
they would have it so or not, Probably the easiest means of 
political preferment in Virginia would be to be appointed a 
judge as a return for valuable political service, improve the 
Democratic machine while a judge, and watch for opportunities 
to go higher up in politics. 

I hope and believe that Virginia will soon align herself with 
those States in the Union that believe in popular government 
and where the people really control the affairs of their govern- 
ment, as they certainly do not in the grand and historic Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. 

I give the statement, as follows: 

METHOD OF SELECTION OF JUDGES OF STATE AND County Courts, 

ALABAMA, 
Supreme court elected by the people. (Const., VI, 152.) 


Circuit courts elected by the people. (Const., VI, 152.) 
Probate courts elected by the people. (Const., VI, 152. 
Courts of chancery elected by the people. (Const.. VI, 152.) 


Inferior courts of law or equity elected or appointed, (Const., VI, 


odes 
The county courts are presided over by the probate judges of the 
respective counties. (Crim. Code, sec, 6696.) 
ARIZONA. 
Supreme court clected by the people. 
Superior county courts elected by the people. 
ARKANSAS. 
Supreme Court elected by the people. I 
Circuit courts elected by the people. (Const., VII, 7.) 
County courts lected by the people. (Const., VII, 29.) 
CALIFORNIA, 
Supreme court elected by the people. (Const., VI, 3.) 
(Const., VI, 4.) 
(Const., VI, 6.) 


(Const., VI, 3.) 
(Const,, VI, 5.) 


(Const., A I, G6.) 


District courts of appeals elected by the people. 
Superior courts elected by the people. 
COLORADO, 
Supreme court elected by the people. 
District courts elected by the —— 
County courts elected by the peop 


(Const., VI, 6.) 
(Const., VI, 12. 
e. (Const., VI, 22. 
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CONNECTICUT. NEVADA. 

Supreme court of errors selected by the legislature. (Const., V, 3; Supreme court elected by the people. (Const., VI 
Amend. XXVI.) i 

Superior court selected by the legislature. (Const., V, 3; Amend. 
XXXVI.) . ; 

Court of common pleas selected by the legislature. (Gen. Stat., 1902, Supreme court appointed by governor. (Const., VII, 2 (1).) 
gec. 57.) a Court of errors and appeals appointed by governor. (Const., VII, 

Probate courts clected by the people. (Const., Amend, XXI.) - (1 ).) ’ ’ 

DELAWARE Court of chancery appointed by governo: (Const., VII, 2 (1).) 


aoe 
District courts elected by the people. (Const., VI, 5.) 


NEW JERSEY. 


; 5 ; Circuit courts appointed by governor. (Const., VI, 5 (2) VII, 
Supreme court appointed by governor (Const., IV, 2, 3). 2 (1).) 
Superior court appointed by governor (Const., IV, 2, 5). Prerogative court appointed by governor. ‘Const., VI, 4 (2) VII, 


Court of chancery appointed by governor (Const., IV, 2, 3). 2 (1).) 
Orphans’ court appointed by governor (Const., IV, 38, 11). . Court of common pleas appointed by legislatuge. (Const., VIT, 2 (2).) 
Court of oyer and terminer appointed by governor (Const., IV, 3, 5). NEW HAMPSHIRE 














Court of general sessions appointed by governor (Const., IV, 3, 5). ; ; ° 
ees Supreme court appointed by governor. (Const., II, 45, Chase’s Pub. 
FLORIDA Stat., Supp. 1913, p. 486). 
Supreme court elected by the people (Const., V, 2). Superior court appointed by governor. Const., IT, 45, Chass Pub, 4 
Circuit courts appointed by governor (Const., V, 8). Stat., Supp. 1913, p. 486.) ‘ 
County criminal courts appointed by governor (Const., V, 24). Probate courts appointed by governor. (Const., IT, 45, 79.) ‘ 
“oO means a F ain tCamat: C. 80. : 
ounty judge” elected by the people (Const., V, 16) RBW MEXICO. 
GEORGIA, J Supreme court elected by the people. (Const.. VI. 4.) 
Supreme court elected by the people (Const., VI, 2, 8). District courts elected by the people. (Const., VI, 12.) 
Court of appeals elected by the people (Const., VI. 2. 9). Probate courts elected by the people. (Stat... 1915. se 1245.) 
Superior courts elected by the people (Const., VI, 3, 2). NEW YORI 
Courts of ordinary elected by the people (Const., VI, 6, 3). 3 : : _s 
IDAHO Supreme court elected by the people. (Const... VI. 1.) 
meat = Court of appeals elected by the peopl (Const., VI. 7.) 
Supreme court elected by the people (Const., V, 6). Surrogates’ courts elected by the people. (Const., VI, 15.) 
District courts elected by the people (Const., V. 11) County courts elected by the people. (Const., VI, 14.) 
Probate courts elected by the people (Const., XVIII, 6). NORTH CAROLINA 
ILLINOIS. e ; Supreme court elected by the people. (Const., IV, 20.) 
Supreme court elected by the people (Const., VI, 6). Superior courts elected by the people. (Const., IV, 20.) 
Appellate courts elected by the people (Const., VI, 11, 13). NORTH DAKOTA 
Circuit courts elected by the people (Const., VI, 13). } Sain - 5 2% ; es ; ; 
County courts elected by the people (Const., VI, 18). Dictrict ae oes — oo anes Ny 164.) 
’robate courts elected by the people (Const., VI, 20) strict co Ss elected Dy the people (Const., LV, . 
Probate €o Paar 7% te , County courts elected by the people. (Const., IV, 110.) 
INDIANA, . 2 
OHIO 
Supreme court elected by the people (Const., VII, 3). . : ‘ ) 
; ‘ - ‘ Ss ne ‘ourt lec b } ODE ons \ Y ) 
Appellate court elected by the people (Burns’ Ann. Stat., 1914, sec. supreme court elected by the peopl (Const., IV. 2 
Ws) : . | Court of appeals elected by the people. (Const... LV, 6.) 
Circuit courts elected by the people (Const., VII, 9). Peakate vasa gy pl : = oo 5 th I of eC. SS 1 LV, ) 
County superior courts elected by the people (Burns’ Ann Stat., 1914, “ae S elected Dy tne people. | rey: : 
sec, 1462). OKLAHOMA 
County criminal courts elected by the people (Burns’ Ann. Stat., 1914, | Supreme court elected by the people (Const... VII. 3.) 
see, L597). District courts elected by the people (Const Vil. 9 
Probate courts elected by the people (Burns’ Ann. Stat., 1914, sec | County courts elected by the peopl Const., VII, 11.) 
1608). 4 
IOWA, 
. . . — Supreme court elected by the peopl (Const.. VII. 1.) 
Supreme court elected by the people. (Const., V, 3, 11.) Cireuit courts elected bv the peopl (Const.. VII. 1. 8.) 
District courts elected by the people. (Const., V, 5, 11.) County courts elected | : Const. VII. 11.) 
KANSAS j . . 
Supreme court elected by the people. (Const., III, 171.) Supreme court elected ( st.. \ 
District courts elected by the people. (Const., III, 174.) Courts of common pleas ek he pe ( ye + aes 
Probate courts elected by the people. (Const., ITI, 177.) Courts of oyer.and tert 1 Lil a elected } the 
KENTUCKY. people. (Const., V.. 1, 15 
Court of appeals elected DY the people. (Const... IV, 3.) Vv ( on “ qua aS ‘ _ ; , } 
Circuit courts elected by the people. (Const., IV, 20.) de poe ea ae ota ' : ; : 
County courts elected by the people. (Const., IV, 30.) Orphans courts cted by the people Const., \ 
LOUISIANA, ; P 
Supreme court elected by the people (Const., 86.) ee : a ihe pi eas a I ois ia wigs hy Wah aan 1 
Courts of appeal elected by the people. (Const., 99. 100.) D at Ace eal a ted ie Ratan tite ae Sot rn ae 
District courts elected by the people. (Const., 109.) | istrict courts selects ois . ai , i to.) 
MAINE 7 . - — . 
ei . — Supreme court selected by legislat Const 2 
Supreme judicial court appointed by governor. (Const., V, Pt. I, 8.) Court of commor is s ted by legislat ‘ st.. V 1 
Probate courts elected by the people. (Const., VI, 7.) | Court of general sessions selected by levislatutr nst.. V.. 1. 13.) 
MARYLAND. | County courts el ted bv tl people Civ Cod ’ see SOG 
Court of appeals elected by the people. (Const.. IV.. 3.) Probat« courts elected y the pec 1” 3. 280 
Circuit courts elected by the people. (Const., IV, 3.) 1360 
Orphans’ courts ele« ted by the people. (Const... IV. 3.) SOUTH DAK 
MASSACHUSETTS i Supreme court elect : by the people Const Z 
. . . Circuit irts ¢ er y tl 0 é ‘ ns 
Supreme judicial court appointed by governor. (Const., Pt. II, Count a 3 cted the peor Conat. ¥ 
Ch. II, see. 1 (9).) (Rev. Laws, 1902, p. 1373.) Senn 
Superior court appointed by governor. (Const., Pt. II, Ch. II, see. oe oe p 
1 (9).) (Rev. Laws, 1902, p. 1378.) } supreme court ted by the people Cons 
Probate courts by governor. (Const., Pt. II, Ch. II, sec, | | Courts of chance d by t s \ ‘ 
1 (9).) (Rev. L p. 1423.) loli, sec. o14 a ‘ ; ; ; Ta 
‘Trial justices I nted by governor. (Rev. Laws, 1902, p. | reuit courts ¢: a by Ule people shane \nn. Code, Luli, 
1414.) OE ee , ot ——_ — 
MICHIGAN | County courts ed by the people s I \ Code, 1917, 
Sec rede } 
supreme court elected by the people. (Const., VII, 2.) a 
uit courts elected by the people. (Const., VIT. 8.) s aaare 
Probate courts elected by the people. (Const., VII, 14.) Supreme court elected by the people if t ’ 
MINNESOTA Court of civil ap! ils ¢ ted ti l I ‘ \ 6.) 
See eRe ry y Courts of criminal app ( t Ay 
Supreme court elected by the people (Const., VI, 3.) District irts ected t ' ( \ 
District courts elected by the people. (Const., VI, 4.) County courts elected by 1] ' nt ar 
Probate courts elected by the people. (Const., VI, 7.) : a 
MISSISSIPPI Supren t « ed \ | le ‘ s Vil » 
Supreme court appointed by governor. (Const., VI, 145.) District courts elected by t people. «Const 5.) 
Circuit courts appointed by governor. (Const., VI, 153. VERMON 
Courts of chancery appointed by governor. (Const., VI, 153.) wes iii ted ‘ is p . a 
Si eme our sete ed by ey la ons ¢2) 
MISSOURI, Courts f chancery = lected t! ris t ‘ - “if ‘ 
Supreme court clected by the people. (Const., VI, 8.) isecs 1231, 1234, 1342.) 
Cireuit courts elected by the people. (Const., VI, 25.) County courts selected by the I : ‘ 
Criminal courts elected by the people. (Const., VI, 30.) Probate courts ected by the people (Cons Ii 
Probate courts elected by the people. (Const., V1, 34.) Courts of insolvency elected by t people. }’ s ‘ 
County courts elected by the people. (Const., VI, 30.) 29412: Const.. II. 35.) ; ; 
MONTANA Court of claims selected by t gislat I Stat., 1906, s 
. } ' . , . 465.) 
Supreme court elected by the people. (Const., VIII, 6.) 165 ' . 
District courts elected by the people. (Const., VIII, 12.) bh . ‘ cai 
: . Supreme court of appeals selected e. Cons 
NEBRASKA, VI. 91 
Supreme court elected by the people. (Const., VI, 4.) Cireuit courts selected by tl ‘ t Const \ 0.) 
Yor . “+ t } . +} t ‘ ret VI oF 
I, 10.) Cerporation courts selected by eg , VI, 96.) 


District courts elected by the people. (Const., V 
County courts elected by the people, (Const., VI, 


15.) Law and chancery courts selected by tbe legislature Const., VI, 96.) 
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WASTIINGTON. 
Superior courts elected by the people. “(Conet,, TV, 6.) 
WISCONSIN. 

Supreme court elected by the people. 

Circuit courts elected by the people. t 

Probate courts elected by the people. (Const., VII, 14.) 

County courts elected by the people. (Stat., 1915, sec. 2441.) 

WEST VIRGINIA, 

Supreme court of appeals elected by the people. (Const., VIII, 2.) 

Circuit courts elected by the people. (const VIIt, Rt 

County courts elected by the people. (Const., VIII, 23. 

WYOMING. 

Supreme court elected by the people. Const., V, 4.) 

District courts elected by the people. (Const., V, 19.) 

Mr. Speaker, I also give a statement as to the manner of the 
selection of the school officials in the several States. Our State 
of Virginia permits the appointment of all its school officials by 
the majority party, except the. State superintendent, and hence 
the school system of Virginia is a part of the powerful Demo- 
eratic machine of to-day. There is not a Republican county 
school superintendent and there is not a county school superin- 
tendent selected except through his political and not educa- 
tional qualifications. The only relief from such a situation is 
to place the control of the school officers as well as the judiciary 
in the hands of the-people who are to be served by these offi- 
cials. This is fundamental in the right of self-government in 
the State. 

It will be observed that Virginia is the only State in the Union 
that denies every county the right of the selection of its county 
superintendent of schools. 

A candidate for county school superintendent has to visit 
Richmond, in some imstances 500 miles away, to present his 
claims to a beard that has never visited the county and is a 
stranger to its needs in all of Virginia. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, March 8, 1917. 
Hon. C. Bascom S.Lemp, 


290 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: In response to your request of yesterday, I am inclosing 


(Const., VII, 4. 
(Const., VIII, 10.) 


_ herewith a memorandum showing the method of selecting State and 


county superintendents of schools in the several States, which has 
been prepared in the Legislative Reference Division under my direction 
from the “Digest of State laws relating to education,” published as 
Bulletin No, 47 (1915) of the United States Bureau of Education, sup- 
plemented by the statutes in certain cases. This is the best we can 
do in the time allowed. 
Very truly, yours, J. DAvip THOMPSON, 
Law Librarian, 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

Elected by the people in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Flerida, Georgia, Idaho, Nlinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, een 

Appointed by the governor in laware, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire. New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
hnessec, 

Elected by a board in Massachusetts and Vermont, by the State 
board of education, appointed by the governor; in Rhode Island, by 
the State board of education, elected by the legislature except for ex 
officio members; in New York, by the board of regents. 

None in Connecticut, whose school system is managed by a State 
board of education of seven members, which consists of two ex officio 
members, one appointed by the governor, and four elected by the 
legislature 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Elected by the people in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas (if majority of 
voters in county favor such election), California, Colorado, Morida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah (voters in cities of first 
and second classes and in county-school districts of first class not 
allowed to vote), Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Appointed by the governor in Delaware. 

Appointed by the State superintendent in New Jersey. 
of elucation.) 

Elected by a board of education: In Louisiana, by a board of direc- 
tors of public schools; in Maryland, by a board of county-school ex- 
aminers; in North Carolina, by a county board of education; in Ohio, 
by 2 county beard of education. (Page and Adams’ Gen. Code, Supp. 
1916, sec. 4744.) ; 

Elected by convention of township er school district representatives: 
In IiMiana, by township trustees; in Iowa, by representatives of each 
school, township, city, town, or village, independent district, and inde- 
pendent consolidated district in the county; in Pennsylvania, by school 
directors. 

Elected by a court: Im Tennessee, by county court; in Texas, by com- 
missioners’ court. - 


(Commissioner 


SOURCE. 


Digest of State nws relating to public education. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Bulletin No. 47. Jannary 1, 1915. 
In Virginia a State Board of Education angeints division superin- 
tuts comprising one or more counties. Wa. Code 
29.) 
There are no county speteietes in Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
a, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Yerk, Rhode Island, and 
ermon » 
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Princeton Alumni Association of Maryland. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


Saturday, March 3, 1917. 


Mr, LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Reookp, I insert the following 
resolution of the Princeton Alumni Association of Maryland: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY AT MEETING OF PRINCETON ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION OF MARYLAND, MARCI 2, 1917. 


Whereas the Princeton Alumni Association of Maryland believes the 
present crisis demands fearless and pave action on the part of 
our Government to put an end to the illegal and inhuman attacks of 
the German Government upon the rights of this country and the 
lives of its citizens; and 

Whereas this association believes that in taking such action the United 
States would not only be defending the rights of its own citizens, but 
also be upholding civilization against barbarism: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That this association does hereby pledge its most hearty 
support to the President in any action which he may take to protect 
American citizens and pesperty from attack om the seas or elsewhere, 
and does most respectfully urge upon the President and upon Congress 
eaat erent and efficient steps be taken to afford such protection ; and 

e urther 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that one ef the 
means to be adopted to provide such adequate protection, is the immedi- 
ate passage by Congress and approval by the President of an act estab- 
Baniag a system of universal military training and service; and be it 
‘urther 

Resolved, That copies hereof be sent to the President, to the chair- 
man of the Committees on Military Affairs of the Senate and House of 
Furemanatiom, and to the Members of the Maryland delegation in 
Songress. 





Armed Neutrality. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In roe House or RerresenraTives, 
Thursday, March 1, 1917. 


Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, somehow, some place, some- 
where, sometime a nation will have to take a step toward 
civilization or the world will go down in ruin. I had hoped 
that now had shown the how; that this was the time and that 
our’s was the Nation. But it is not “ the law,” though it is the 
moral that would have us lead the world right now. Now is 
our chance. The President asks us the authority to enforce 
“the law” now, and Congress can give the power to the Presi- 
dent. The President, in his message, says he has the authority 
without an act of Congress, but I am unable to read the law 
with that construction. 

This day has shown no bitterness among Members. All 
realize that this is a most solemn day, and that each Member 
must answer to his God and to his country. No one here is a 
coward. Some fear the lash of the press and the protests of 
those who have read only the headlines of the jingo press. But 
that is insignificant compared with the responsibility, and no 
one should shirk responsibility. What appeals: most to me is the 
consequences. Not that I fear lack of patriotism anywhere. 
Five, ten, or even twenty millions of men and as many more 
women, if it were necessary, would not hesitate to go to the 
firing line. We all know they would if their country needed 
them for war. But all of us, whatever we do, must take with 
us the thing that distinguishes mankind from brute kind—that is 
reason and common sense. 

Of course, everybody knows that the metropolitan press 
declared war some time ago, and became frenzied because the 
people, Congress, and the President did not immediately ratify 
their declaration of war and at once enter upon hostilities. 
That part of the press libeled the President shamefully when- 
ever he took any measure that promoted peace and demanded 
of all others to stand by the President only when the President 
took any step that might lead to war. Go to the press files, for 
they will prove the truth of what I have stated. You will find 
them in the library for every day, and there you can see how 
inconsistent they have been in demanding that we all stand 
by the President only when his acts happen to suit them. We 
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need a truly American press to circulate among the people, a 
press that will publish the whole truth whoever it may con- 
cern, and leave the people to determine from the facts what in 
their judgment is right. Take for instance the recent sinking 
of the Laconia. That ship landed at Halifax, Canada, on its way 
from an American port to England. It was an English ship, 
therefore a belligerent. There were 29 women on board, 3 of 
them Americans. All except the three American women were 
taken off at Halifax and refused the privilege of going into the 
war zone. The three American wonicn were killed by the 
sinking of the ship by a submarine. That fact was published, 
without the public generally being informed what had happened 
at Halifax. The three American women had a legal right to 
go upon the ship. So did the other 26 women. We all sympa- 
thize with our American sisters who lost their lives and con- 
demn the means by which they were killed, but why did not our 
Government warn them to keep off, as the Government of 
England compelled the other women to get off? 

The real question before us to-day is, Is civilization breaking 
down? The facts upon their face show that it is, or else that 
we have not had civilization. “The law” has failed, and are we 
to plunge into war now to maintain “the law” and make its 
failure more complete, or will we pick up the few remaining 
threads of reason and build better? The President asks us to 
give him authority to enforce “the law.” Let us inquire what 
“the law ” is. 

“The law” is that Americans may travel upon the high seas, 
and may send American products to other countries and bring 
back foreign products. That is “the law,” and the President 
will be authorized to enforce it by force of arms. The only 
question is as to what is the best way to proceed. What are 
the facts as related to the present conflict? No action toward 
starting war was taken till the submarine warfare stopped the 
munition makers sending their goods across the ocean. Ameri- 
cans had, without notice, been killed upon belligerent ships, also 
upon neutral ships and upon our own ships, but no step toward 
war was taken until the ships carrying munitions of war were 
being held in American harbors, because the owners could not 
afford to take the financial risk incident to -sending them 
through the war zone. Everybody has notice that they will be 
sunk whenever they can be, and that seems to some persons more 
serious than sinking them without notice. It is all serious 
enough-—too serious, in fact. None of us dispute the law or the 
right to free travel and commerce upon the high seas; and no 
one would surrender any right essential to our national inde- 
pendence, but we should see the necessity of civilization, and 
that it ean not come out of the existing law unless we ‘make 
different rules of application. Let us see what “the law” has 
done with our commerce and how it operates against us as we 
now apply it. 

From July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1914, we exported $470,653,491 
in value of American products in excess of what we imported. 
That was before the war. Now let us see what occurred after 
the war. From July 1, 1914, a few days before the war began, 
to June 30, 1915, we exported $1,094,419,600 in value of American 
products in excess of what we imported. From July 1, 1915, 
to June 30, 1916, we exported $2,135,775,355 in value of American 
products in excess of what we imported. From July 1, 1916, to 
September 30, 1916, three months, we exported $924,726,579 in 
value of American products in excess of what we imported. At 
the present time—that is, for the last three months—we have 
exported in excess of what we have imported, at the rate of 
$400 in value per annum for every man, woman, and child in 
America. To do that is “ the law,” but, if I am excused for curt 
language, it is damned nonsense to apply it that way. To send 
away $400 worth of goods for every man, woman, and child 
more than we get back is idiocy as distinguished from right. 

No wonder that there are cold and hunger riots in New York, 
Chicago, and other great cities. “The law” to take the 
products of our country to foreign lands for barter, trade, and 
speculation to give the privilege of the barterers to exercise the 
right to use the profits for travel upon the high seas and involve 
our people in cold, hunger, and war are abstract rights, but 
they are not the rights that lead to the exercise of civilization 
but the rights that lead to barbarism. It is those abstract 
rights that we are asked to apply power to enforce instead of 
dealing with them from the common-sense method. 

The man who “ stands by his country ” to-day is tagged by the 
war jingoes as pro-German, but that does not make him so. The 
man who reasons and exercises good sense to-day may be hung 
in effigy to-morrow by the jingoes. The truth will be concealed 
from the public as long as a few millions out of the billions of 
profits the few get are paid out for circulating falsehoods. 

I diseussed this problem at length on February 24, when the 
high cost of living had our attention, and my speech is in the 
ReEcorp of that day. Therefore I shall not discuss the same 
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ground again, except to add that it is cowardly to seek to name 
the “ war-for-profit group” as patriotic, and name the people 
who seek to apply common-sense rules that would operate for 


the benefit of all mankind as “peace at any price” and un- 
patriotic. There are no peace-at-any-price people. I have 
shown in my speech of February 24 the difference between the 
two contending factions. 


The General Staff Universal Military Training and Serviee 
Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or RepresenraTives, 
Saturday, March 3, 1917. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following: 


MEMORANDA TO ACCOMPANY H. R. 21054, 
SECOND SESSION. 


THE GENERAL STAFF UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE BILL, 


Memorandum for the Chief of Staff, February 14, 1917: Subject— 
System of national defense based upon universal Hability te military 
training and service. WCD 9876-20. 

Memorandum for the Chief of Staff, February 14, 1917: Subject— 
Main features of a statement So of national defense based — 
universal liability to military s and service, geome by the War 
College division of the General Staff. WCD 9876-20. 

Memorandum for the Chief of Staff, February 14, 1917: Subject— 
Sintemens “training ae national defense ee oe ——- ey 
° tary and service, prepared by t ar College division 
of the General Staff. WCD 9876-20. 

Draft of an act for providing a system of national defense based upon 
universal er Ah ae training and service, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Memorandum for the Chief of Staff, December 9, 1916: Subject— 
Statement of a proper military policy for the United States. WCD 


9832-1. P 
Bxtract copy from the statement of Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Seott, Chief 
ed States Army, to the Military Committee of the Senate, 


of Staff, Uni 
December 19, 1916. 

and organization of the land forces of the 
United — proposed in WCD 9876-20, Pebruary 14, 1917. 


Table showing the stre 
Cost 
[War College Division, 9876—20.] 


. War DrpargTMEnNtT, 
Oryics ov Tux CHIEF op Srarr, 
Washington, February 1}, 2917. 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE CHIEBP OF STAPF. 


Subject: System of national defense based upon universal liability to 
military ining and service. 

1. The War College Division submits herewith a statement and draft 
of legislation for a system of national defense based upon the funda- 
mental principles of universal liability to military training and serv- 
ice, localization of units, and decentralization of administration. 

2. The statement and the draft of legislation for carrying the system 

into effect, prepared by the War ker yd Division, are essentially the 
same as proposed by a committee of the War College Division under 
date of January 27, 1917, except that— 
(a) The sta ent makes provision for the appointment of both tem- 
po! and provisional second Heutenants, and for the appointment of 
quali enlisted men of the Army to commissions in both the perma- 
nent and temporary onnel. 

() A limitation has been placed upon the number of officers who 
under the system of aS Sa by the committee might be 
promoted to field grades in the arms and corps. 

ce) The section of the draft with reference to the procurement of 
animals for the Reserves has been omitted. 
The provision of the draft relative to furnishing liquor and habit- 
forming drugs to officers or soldiers in uniform has been omitted. 

3. In order that Congress may understand what fs really involved in 
such a system, and what is necessary for its success, it is considered de- 
sirable to state the details of registration and sanctions. The minimum 
punishments proposed for failure to register, to submit to physical ex- 
amination, or to respond to calls for service have been reduced. 

4, The War College Division considers it inadvisable to make exemp- 
tions from training on account of occupation of young men of training 
Such exemption would open a way to evasion of military train- 
ing. ‘The best procedure would be to train all young men who are fit 
for and Mable to military training and to employ them in time of war 
as soldiers upon necessary work for which they are best fitted. 

5. The statement contains some data not gives by the committee 
relative to the reduction in cost which might effec by training a 
smaller number of men each year or by training the full number re- 
quired for only six months. The effect of these alternatives upon the 
generation of trained reservists is also stated. 

6. The system of training as outlined in the statement and covered 
by the proposed draft of le tion is one adapted to normal peace 
conditions when ample time is available for deliberate preparation. If 
such a system should be inaugurated in time of emergency with the 
view of poeins an army in a minimum of time, the plan should be 
modified in certain essential particulars. The War College Division has 
in preparation a modified plan adapted to emergency conditions. 

Josern E. Kun, 
Brigadier General, General Staff, 
Chief of Wer College Division, 
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{War College Division, 9876—-20.] 


Wark DEPARTMENT, 
Orrice oF THE CHIEF oF Starr, 
Washington, February 1}, 1917. 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 


Subject: Main features of a statement of a system of national defense 
based upon universal lability to military training and service pre- 
pared by the War College Division of the General Staff. 

I.—Purpose. 

A reasonable measure of defense of the United States from suc- 
cessful invasion requires that there be available and ready for 
mobilization at all] times a karge number of trained, equipped, and 
organized men. It is the purpose of this plan to provide for the 
raising, training, and organization of the required number of men in 
such manner as to distribute the burden of national defense equally 
over the whole population and to provide for mobilization and service 
in war in accordance with the same principle. 


IIl.—Basic principles. 


The plan is designed to effect universal liability to training in peace 
and to service in war, decentralization of administration in peace and 
war, and localization of organization. 


III.—Training and service. 


1. Training in peace: To effect universality of training in peace and 
efficient service in war it is proposed to call out all able-bodied male 
citizens in their nineteenth year for 11 months’ continuous training 
to be followed by two repetition courses of two weeks each, one in 
their twentieth year and one in their twenty-first year. It is proposed 
that only the following classes should be exempted from such training: 

(a) Those permanently physically or mentally unfit for service of 
any kind. Such men will be permanently rejected. 

(b) Those temporarily eet mentally unfit. Such men will 
be temporarily rejected, but will reexamined each year until they 
reach the age of 25 years, when they are permanently assigned to the 
unorganized reserves. If in any year during this period they are 
fotind fit for service, they will be called out for training in peace and 
service in war with the class of that year. 

(c) Those who are the sole supports of destitute dependents. Such 
men will be exempted for one year, and so on from year to year until 
they reach the age of 25, when their liability to training ceases and 
they are assigned permanently to the unorganized reserves. If they 
should cease to be the sole supports of destitute dependents during any 
year before they reach the age of 25 years they will be called out for 
training and service with the class of that year. 

2. Service in war: All nonexempted physically and mentally fit 
male citizens who have completed their prescribed 11 months’ con- 
tinuous training are liable for service in the reserves as follows: 

(a) In the first reserves for four years and one month. 

(b) In the second reserves for seven years. 

(c) Thereafter until they reach the age of 45 years in the unor- 
ganized reserves. 

In case of actual or threatened war the first and second reserves 
will be called out in the order named, together with many permanent 
officers and enlisted men of the training forces. Thereafter other 
men required for war service would be called out from the unorganized 
reserves by classes, according to age, beginning with the youngest, 
Only men permanently physically or mentally unfit would be per- 
manently excused from service in war. Those temporarily unfit will 
be called out as soon as their disabilities have disappeared. Ex- 
emptions from war service will in every case be in the nature of post- 
ponement of liability and whenever the causes upon which they were 
based have become nonexistent, the exemptions will cease and the 
persons concerned called out for service. The following will be tem- 
porarily exempted from service in war: 

(a) Those who are the sole supports of destitute dependents. 

(b) These whose civi! official positions are indispensably necessary 
for the conduct of the Federal and State Governments and for the prose- 
cution of the war. 

All persons commissioned, enlisted, or enrolled in the military service 
at the outbreak of war or when war Lecomes imminent may be retained 
in service until the end of the war or until danger of war shall have 
disappeared. 

IV.—Permanent personnel. 


1. Over-sea garrisons, frontier forces, and training forces: Under this 
lan the soldiers of the United States are to be the young men of the 
epublic who, after temporay military service for purposes of training, 

will be definitely organized into a localized national army. Permanent 
soldiers are to be employed only for those duties which can not be per- 
formed by citizen soldiers, and the a rene personnel is, therefore, 
reduced to a minimum consistent with efficiency. 

Permanent personne! will be required for the following purposes : 

(a) To form the necessary garrisons of our naval bases and other 
over-sea possessions. The organizations required for these purposes con- 
stitute the over-sea garrisons. 

(b) To form a small detachment for frontier guard duty and for the 
mine defense of our fortifications at home. These detachments consti- 
tute the frontier forces. 

(c) To form the administrative and teaching personnel required for 
the training of annual contingents of reservists and for the maintenance 
of the reserve organization in time of peace. This portioy. of the perma- 
nent personnel, together with the recruits under training, is to be formed 
into training units and constitutes the training forces. 

Each tactical unit in the training forces is a a school for 
training reservists. Its permanent personnel is to be limited to the offi- 
cers, noncommissioned officers, and enlisted specialists required for 
training the annual contingent of reservists assigned to it and for the 

1aintenance of the necessary training plant and equipment. 

2. Increase in permanent personnel: In order to provide the perma- 
nent personnel necessary for these ee. considerable expansion of 
our present Military Establishment will be necessary, especially in the 
number of officers and noncommissioned officers. n order to utilize 
existing military resources to the fullest extent, it is proposed to recruit 
the present establishment so far as practicable by receiving qualified 


. officers and noncommissioned officers of the National Guard, Organized 


Militia, and suitable enlisted men of the Regular Army. 

In like manner it is proposed to invite graduates of military schools 
and colleges and all other citizens of former military training and expe- 
rience to apply for appointment in the permanent establishment, subject 
to proper tests as to capacity and character. 











83. In order to protect the interests of the Government in these par- 
ticulars, it is proposed that all such appointments and all original ap- 
pointments in the future be — or provisional, and tha rma- 
nent appointment be deferred until after a period of practical test as to 
aptitude and qualification. 

4. Promotion: In view of the great expansion of the officer corps 
and in order to assure flexibility of organization, it is necessary to place 
the promotion of officers on a uniform and permanent basis that will be 
unaffected by changes in the relative strength of the several arms and 
corps. In order to accomplish this object it is proposed to promote offi- 
cers to the several grades below that of brigadier general after stated 
periods of service in the lower grades, but with a reasonable limit upon 
the total number of officers in field grades. This will make it practicable 
to transfer officers from one arm to another in order that substantially 
the same number of trained and experienced officers may be assigned to 
eae seemtans or regimental equivalent in the combatant branches of 

» Army. 

5. Elimination: In order to assure the maintenance of the high degree 
of efficiency demanded of the wy 4 officer in his main function as a 
military instructor of the youth of the country, it is proposed to provide 
practical and prompt, but equitable, machinery for eliminating from the 
active list officers who are incompetent or otherwise unsuitable. 


V.— Creation of reserves. 


The problem of preparedness is not met by merely providing a large 
number of trained individuals. Trained soldiers must be formed into 
definite tactical organizations before they can be employed in war, 
and in order to meet modern conditions these units must be trained, 
organized, and equipped in time of peace. 

1. The first reserve: In order to meet these conditions the trained 
reservists in their first four years and one month of reserve service 
will form the personnel of the first reserve. The first reserve is to be 
a definitely organized and localized national army, complete in every 
unit. Each reservist during his service in the first reserve will be a 
member of a tactical unit of the first reserve, in which he will serve 
with all of the other reservists in his neighborhood who belong to the 
same arm of the service. The first reserve is to be fully armed and 
equipped, and its organization, training, and preparedness for mobiliza- 
tion are to be tested by an annual assembly and muster with a short 
period of training and maneuver. All! reservists in their first and sec- 
ond years of reserve service will attend these maneuvers. Thereafter 
attendance at these annual maneuvers will be required only of those 
reservists who aspire to become officers and noncommissioned officers. 

2. The second reserve: After 4 years and 1 month service in the 
first reserve the reservist will pass into the second reserve. The second 
reserve will be a localized national army, organized like the first 
reserve, but as it will not be required for immediate mobilization, it 
need not be so fully equipped, and it will not be called out for annual 
maneuvers, In any given region the younger reservists of less than 
4 years’ reserve service will belong to a first reserve regiment read 
for immediate mobilization, the reservists of more than 4 years an 
1 month and less than 12 years’ reserve service will belong to a corre- 
sponding second reserve regiment, while the reservists of more than 
11 years’ service will belong to the unorganized reserve. 

8. Reserve officers: When the system first goes into operation all 
citizens who have had military training in the National Guard or 
from any other source, and who do not elect service in the permanent 
establishment, will be invited to qualify for appointment as reserve 
officers. As a rule, successful candidates will be immediately assigned 
to the reserve organizations ultimately to be formed in the region of 
their homes. After all such initial appointments and assignments have 
been made future vacancies in the reserve officer personnel will be 
filled by appointment from trained reservists and from the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. 

Each reserve organization will receive its trained reservists each 
year from the training forces, and each reserve regiment and higher 
unit will be commanded in time of peace by a selected permanent 
officer, who will be charged with all arrangements necessary for its 
preparedness for war. After war begins promotion will be open to 
reserve officers to the highest grade consistent with their ability and 
capacity, as demonstrated in active service. 

4. Enrolled personnel: All organizations of the first and second 
reserves will ultimately be filled with trained reservists who have 
served for a training period of 11 months with the training forces. 
On the inception of the system volunteers past the training age, who 
have had military experience in the Army, the National Gua or 
elsewheres should be received into the reserve organization. Those 
qualified for appointment as officers should be received as such, and 
others as noncommissioned officers. These will form the nucleus of 
the reserve organizations. If war should come before there are suf- 
ficient trained reservists, the deficiency in the strength of these organi- 
zations should be filled by calling out young men past the age of lia- 
bility for training who are nevertheless Hiable for military service. 
This definite, localized organization of the national war force is in any 
event a necessary step toward povearenoem. and should be accomplished 
before the system of training is put into operation. 


VI.—Reserve supplies. 


The ouapties estimated for include those necessary for the training 
and organization of the required forces and also the minimum reserve 
of such supplies required in case of war. All of these supplies are 
necessary, even though no a is made to provide trained men. 
They can not be obtained in sufficient quantities after war occurs, and 
their absence would place the country absolutely at the mercy of an 
invader. 
VII.—State militia. 


The plan contemplates a strictly Federal Army for national defense, 
but some provision must be made for the States until they will have 
organized forces of constabulary or some other a= to prevent 
domestic disorder. For this reason it is proposed to continue to the 
States for a period of five years the financial support provided yy the 
so-called Dick bill, as amended prior to the passage of the national- 
defense act of June 3, 1916. 

It is proposed to continue such support indefinitely to the Hawaiian 
Militia and to that of Porto Rico. 

JoserH E. KUBN, 
Brigadier General, General Staff, 
Ohief of War College Division. 
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STATEMENT OF A SYSTEM OF NATIONAL DRFENSB BASED UPON UNIVERSAL 
LIABILITY TO MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE. 


(Prepared by the War College, St of the General Staff, Feb. 


{War College Division 9876—20.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Orrice oF THE CHInF oF STAFF, 
Washington, February 1}, 1917. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THB CHIEF OF STAFF. 


Subject: Statement of a system of national defense based upon unl- 
versal liability to military training and service prepared by the 
War College Division of the General Staff. 

1. Under date of December 12, 1916, the Chief of Staff directed the 
War College Division to submit a plan for training a national army 
along the lines of its recent report (WCD 9832-1), but going more 
into detail. An abstract copy of this report with extracts from the 
Chief of Staff's hearing on the same subject are hereto attached. He 
indicated that the plan, based upon one year’s intensive training, 
should include the following features : 

“(a) A description of the method by which the desired number of 
men are to be obtained. This will include registration, selection, ex- 
emptions, etc. He believes it to be impracticable to train, at the be- 
ginning, the whole yearly contingent who would be available and 
thinks provision should be made for a gradual incréase of the number 
called for training ey. until the desired number is attained. 

“(b) Method of obtaining and training officers for the national 
army. 

“(c) Organization of the national army in training and in reserve.” 
In connection with this plan, the Chief of Staff desired an estimate 

of the cost of such a force and a comparison of such cost with that of 
the Regular Army and National Guard as they would ultimately be 
under the national defense act. He also suggested that consideration 
be given to a scheme for sending men selected for training in the most 
northern portions of the country to places where outdoor training 
could be continued in winter, together with an estimate of the cost of 
such a project. 

2. The plan, therefore, must provide for the raising, equipping, and 
training within a reasonable time of about 4,000,000 men, and for the 
organization of 1,500,000 men who must be ready to take the field at 
the outbreak of war and of 1,500,000 others who must be ayailable 
for active service within three months after war fs declared. It must 
also provide for the proper utilization of some 1,000,000 unorganized 
reserves whose organization prior to the existence of a national emer- 
gency is considered unnecessary and undesirable. Moreover, this plan 
must include methods which will make it certain that the burden of 
national defense will bear equally upon all classes of persons. In 
other words it must be democratic in every respect. It should also, 
wherever consistent with the furtherance of the ultimate object to be 
effected, namely, national security, take into consideration the con- 
venience and welfare of the individual citizen. It should ignore the 
individual whenever his interests conflict with those of the Republic. 

3. Scope of the plan: Taking into consideration the requirements 
both of peace and war it is obvious that this plan must provide the 
following separate organizations: The over-sea garrisons comprising 
the forces necessary to hold our positions in the Philippines, Oahu, 
and Panama, and the garrisons of Alaska and Porto Rico; the frontier 
forces comprising the personnel of the mine defense at home and 
a small mobile detachment for emergency use_in time of peace; and 
the national army of trained reservists, as described in paragraph 2 
above. 

4. Permanent personnel: In order to meet the requirements of the 
three forces above described it will be necessary to provide a sufficient 
permanent personnel for the following purposes: 

(a) Over-sea garrisons: This force will be composed of permanent 
soldiers and will consist of the organizations necessary to garrison the 
Philippines, Oahu, Panama, Alaska, and Porto Rico. ‘The garrisons 
assumed for this purpose are the same as those outlined in the mili- 
tary policy (W C D 9053-90), September 11, 1915, with a total 
strength of about 97,000. It is possible that, due to future changes 
in our relation to the Philippines, the garrison for that possession 
may be materially reduced, but in that event troops no longer needed 
there may be required for other over-sea garrisons. For the present it 
is assumed that the total strength of the over-sea garrisons will remain 
as above stated. 

(b) Frontier forces: These forces will comprise a mobile detach- 
ment consisting of two Infantry brigades and a Cavalry brigade, with 
the necessary auxiliaries required for emergency purposes. It will also 
inelude the mine defense of the fortifications at home, which it is be- 
lieved should be composed entirely of permanent soldiers, as it will be 
necessary for this force to function at full efficiency at the very out- 
break of hostilities. The total strength of the frontier force is esti- 
mated to be about 29,000, It is believed that this emergency force will 
be of sufficient strength to meet all small emergencies which do not 
justify calling out trained reservists. During the period of transition, 
before train reservists become available, and especially in view of 
the present situation along the Mexican border, the force indicated 
is probably too small. This condition is met in the plan by the as- 
sumption that those organizations of the present Regular at ultt- 
mately destined for the over-sea garrisons but now stationed in the 
United States will be retained in the United States until quarters are 
prepared for them at their proper stations, and that some of them 
may be retained even longer if the situation on the border makes this 
necessary. 

(c) Training forces: The training forces will comprise those units 
which are necessary for the training of the large army of reservists 
who are to form the first and second reserves of the national war 
Army. ‘The permanent personnel of these forces will be limited to 
those officers and enlisted men who are necessary for purposes of 
training. The strength of the training forces must, of course, be 
measured by the number of reservists to be trained each year, and they 
will be given in more detail after a consideration of the requirements 
of the first and second reserves. 

(d) Other forces: These include the officers aud enlisted men of the 
various staff departments required for the administration of the Mili- 
tary Establishment as a whole and which can not be properly included 
in any of the three categories above mentioned. 


Il.—The training forces, 


1. Relation to-the reserves: In order to arrive at the strength of 
the training forees it is necessary, first, to consider the general strength 
and organization of the first and second reserves. Under the conditions 
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of the problem it is assumed that the first reserve shall consist of an 
Army of 1,500,000 men capable of immediate mobilization, and that the 
second reserve shall consist of a similar force capable of mobilization 
within 90 days after the outbreak of hostilities. Taking 1,500,000 
men as the strength of the first reserye, it is proposed to organize this 
force into a Coast Artillery reserve of 60,000 men and a mobile field 
army consisting of 48 divisions, with a eorps and field army 
auxiliaries, and having:a total strength of about 1,440,000 men. 

2. Numbers available for training: It is estimated from a study of 
census statistics that in the year 1917 about 1,000,000 young men will 
reach their nineteenth year. This includes native-born males and for- 
eign-born males who are sons of naturalized parents. It is almost 
impossible to make an exact estimate as to the number of these who 
will be actually available for military training. There must be a con- 
siderable number who will be rejected on account of physical unfitness 
and, in addition thereto, a certain number who will be exempted on 
account of the dependency of relatives. The actual number available 
may vary from 55 to 75 per cent, depending largely upon the physical 
standards prescribed, For the purposes of present discussion it is 
assumed that the total rejections and —*« ions will include about 
42 per cent, leaving 58 per cent available for training. Under this 
assumption the total number actually available for training will be 
580,000. Taking from this number 60,000 to be trained for the Navy 
and Marine Corps, we have 520,000 to receive training in the Army, 
or 500,000 per — for the mobile field Army and 20,000 per year for 
the Coast Artillery. This estimate is very conservative, and it is 
probable that the actual numbers available for training will be greater 
but an increase in these numbers will have no effect on the plan of 
organization, and the general effect wi!l simply be to fill the first and 
second reserves in a less period of time. 

Taking this number of 500,000 ~ year as the number to be trained 
for the mobile field Army, we will now consider the further organiza- 
tion and composition of that force and will leave the Coast Artillery 
problem for consideration in Paragraph II, 8, below. 

3. Graphical representation of relations of training forces with re- 
serves: The general relation between the training forces and the re- 
serves is shown in figure 1 below: 


Figure 1. 


Receives 500,000 recruits per 


Training forces. 
year for training. | 





First reserve. 

Trained reservists end of first year........- sboese 150, 000 
Trained reservists end of second year. ........-.- 855,000 

Trained reservists end of third year.............. 1,219, 500 
Trained reservists end of fourth year..........-.. 1,547, 550 
Required for 48 divisions with auxiliaries... ..... 1,440, 000 
| Surplus for depots, ete............ smenends ~~ 402, 350 

i = oo 4 | 

: ~ 

Trained reservists end of fifth year............... 295, 245 
Trained reservistsend of sixth year.............. 561, 066 
Trained reservists end of seventh year. -.........- 800, 215 
Trained reservists end of eighth year...........-. 1,015, 449 
Trained reservists end of ninth year. -...........- 1,209, 160 
Trained reservists end of tenth year... ......-..- 1,334, 300 
Trained reservists end of eleventh year... .......- 1,541, 406 


In constructing the above diagram it is assumed that the training 
forces will receive 500,000 recruits per year for training and that the 
annual loss thereafter, due to casualties and exemptions of all kinds, 
will be 10 per cent per annum. Under these assumptions it is seen 
that at the end of the fourth year the first reserve will contain 1,547,- 
550 trained reservists, or 107,550 in excess of the number required to 
form the first field army. Similarly, it is seen that by the end of the 
eleventh year the second reserve will have attained its full strength 
with a surplus of nearly 100,000 trained reservists. At the end of the 
eleventh year, then, we would be able to mobilize the first and second 
reserves at full strength with a surplus of over 200,000 trained re- 
servists and with 500,000 reeruits undergoing training. At the end of 
the thirteenth year we would have trained personnel for the first and 
second reserves with about 1,000,000 men undergoing training, or in 
depots, and prepared to replace losses. 

It is also seen from an examination of figure 1 that, in order to 
supply the necessary strength of the first reserve in four years, the 
training army must train approximately one-third of that strength each 
year. rhis fixes, in a general way, the proper numerical relation be- 
tween the strength of the training forces and the strength of the first 
and second reserves. Having this relation in mind, it appears that 
for each division of the first reserve the training forces must train 
about one-third of the war stre of. that division each year. This 
fixes the number of divisions of the training forces at about one-third 
the number to be formed in the. first reserve, or, as 48 divisions with 
a proper proportion of field army and corps auxiliaries are required for 
the first reserve, there should be training cadres for 16 such divisions 
in the training army. 

If it should develop that more than 500,000 recruits will be available 
for traini each year, there will be no modification in the organiza- 
tion suggested above. The training forces should be so organized as to 
handle this overstrength, and, so far as the reserves are concerned, the 
effect will be simply to diminish the time mired for service in the 
first and second reserves. For example, if 75 per cent of the total 
military population should be found available for training, the training 
forces of the mobile field army would train 670,000 recruits per year. 
In this event it would only be necessary for the reservists to serve 
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three years in the first reserve and five years in the second reserve in 
order to furnish the necessary numbers. The organization of the train- 
ing forces proposed herein is sufficiently flexible to provide for a con- 
siderable increase in the number of reservists to be trained as the popu- 
lation increases. 

4. Relation between divisions of the testing army and the first and 
second reserves: Figure 2 below shows the relation that will exist be- 
tween a training division and the corresponding divisions of the first 
and second reserves: 


FIGURE 2, 
sa 


Training division (comprises 
the training cadres for the 
units of 1 F. S. R. division 
with proportion of auxiliaries 
required for Army corps). 
Trains 31,250 its per year 

for three reserve divisions. 

| 











First division, first Second division, first Third division, first 
reserve. , reserve. reserve. 
Trained reservists. 
End of first year 9,375 Same as first division, Same as first division, 
End of second first reserve. first reserve. 
ST rer 17, 813 
End of third 
SEs) wsbcntente 25, 407 
End of fourth 
SPUN ac an ceandinad , 241 
Yirst division, second Second division, second Third division, second 
reserve. reserve. reserve. 
Trained reservists. 
End of fifth year 6,151 Same as first division, Same as first division, 


End of sixth 
te . 11, 688 
End of seventh 

ents kbanais 16, 670 


second reserve. second reserve. 


WOOT .onactsenk 21,155 
End of ninth 


ye 
End of eleventh 
Grane tees 32, 094 e 


If the total number of recruits is 500,000 per year, the average num- 
ber to be trained by each of the 16 training divisions will be 31,250. 
The training division in this case is assumed to comprise one field 
service regulations division with a proper proportion of auxiliaries re- 
quired for forming army corps and field armies. Figure 2 shows that 
such a training division will supply three reserve divisions with trained 
reservists, and that at the end of the fourth year the three reserve 
divisions taken together will be able to mobilize an army corps or field 
army of 90,000 men, with a surplus of about 6,700 trained reservists 
to form depots. Similarly, at the end of the eleventh year there will 
be enough trained reservists to form a corresponding army corps or 
field army in the second reserve. 

It is considered important that this definite relation between train- 
ing divisions and reserve divisions should be definitely established 
when the plan first goes into operation. While the organization of the 
first reserve will not be complete until the end of the fourth year, it is 
regarded as a distinct step in preparedness to begin the organization at 
once and to establish and localize all tactical units in the reserve so 
far as practicable. At the end of the first year each reserve divisional 
area would comprise a strong trained nucleus for a war-strength di- 
vision. If time permitted, each of these divisions would be completed 
by the absorption of untrained men liable to military service. ae 
necessary, by a transfer of trained personnel, one division in each 
group of three could be immediately mobilized .at full combatant 
strength and still leave a training nucleus for the other two. 

In its study of this question, the War College Division has given con- 
sideration to the desirability of proposing a smaller infantry division 
than the typical division authorized in the national-defense act of 
June 3, 1916. This will be necessary if greater experience in the 
maneuver of larger units should justify the adoption of an army corps 
organization similar to that in vogue in Europe. It is quite evident 
that our present typical division is too large to form a component of 
an army corps constructed on the principle of maximum economy of 
road space, nm the other hand, having in view the character of pverege 
American roads, it is possible that greater experience will confirm the 
wisdom of retaining large divisions as components of field armies with- 
out forming an intermediate unit like the European army corps. As 
the national-defense act authorizes the President to modify the number 
of smaller units in brigades, divisions, and army corps, and as the 
auxiliaries recommended for the 16 divisions under this plan can be 
adapted to a modified divisional organization, either in the trainin 
force and the reserves, it is not considered desirable to recommend 
legislative changes relating to organization until after we have had 
greater experience in the actual handling of larger units. In this con- 
nection it should be remembered that our present arrangement of three 
brigades to the division and three regiments to the brigade has de- 
cided tactical advantages. 





5. Relation between smaller units in the training forces and the first 
and second reserves: The general relation shown between veening 
divisions and reserve divisions in figure 2 also governs smaller tactica 
units. Wherever practicable a training brigade wiil furnish reservists 
to three first-reserve brigades, a training regiment to three first-reserve 
regiments, and a training battalion to three first-reserve battalions. 
This general relation is indicated in figure 3, which shows the relation 
between the infantry regiments of the training forces and the corre- 
sponding infantry regiments of the first and second reserves. 


Ficure 3. 








1 Regiment of Infantry. 
(Training Forces). 


Permanent Personnel. 


Receives 2,000 recruits per year 
to be trained for three reserve 
regiments. 


First nathan, first Second regiment, first Third regiment, first 
reserve. reserve. reserve. 


Trained Reservists. 


End of first year. 600 

End of second Same as first regi- 
0 1,140 ment. 

End of third year 1, 

End of fourth 


Same as first regi- 
ment. 





First regiment, second Second regiment, second Third regiment, second 
reserve. reserve. reserve, 


End of fifth year. 394 
End of sixth year 782 
End of seventh 


Same as first regi- 
year.....-..... , ment. 
End ofninth year 1, 
End of tenth year 1, 881 
End of eleventh 





Figure 3 shows the organization of a teqtnion regiment of Infantry. 
It’s ent personnel is seen to comprise 51 commissioned officers 
and 457 permanent enlisted men. It receives about 2,000 recruits per 
year to be trained for the reserve. It is seen further that at the end of 
the first year each regiment of the first reserve will contain 600 trained 
reservists, and that at the end of the fourth year, the number of trained 
reservists in each first reserve regiment will be in excess of the number 
required for mobilization. It is also seen that at the end of the eleventh 
year the second reserve regiments will be completely filled with trained 
personnel. During war the training regiment will continue the training 
of recruits and will furnish a depot to supply trained men to replace 
casualties at the front. 

6. The permanent personnel required for training purposes in the 
different arms: Figure 3 shows that each training regiment of infantry 
should have about 457 permanent enlisted men, in order to furnish an 
effective eaten’ cadre for the 2,000 infantry reservists. Table 1 below 
shows this relation in a general way for all arms. 


























Tass I. 
| 
Perma- Minimum 
Perma- Number of units 
nent Cour) nent en- | PUMPET | maintained in first 
listed. reserve. 
sioned cruits. 
Regiment of Infantry. ........-- 51 457 1,970 | 3 regiments. 
Regiment of Cavalry. ...-..-..--- 52 414 1, 487 \ 
Regiment of Field Artillery..... 41 414 1, 267 Do. 
Gun Company, Coast Artillery . 3 27 100 
Regiment of Engineers. ........ 33 396 1,162 Do. 
Field Battalion, Signa! Corps... 13 77 239 | 3 battalions. 
Aero Squadron 18 63 150 | 3 squadrons. 
Balloon Compan 15 68 150 | 
Field Hospital aa 6 | 16 75 | 3 field hospitals. 
Ambulance Company. .......--. 5) 32 150 3 ambulance com- 
panies. 
The v>ove table shows the number of permanent commissioned offi- 
cers 3 enlisted men that are believed to be ery for forming 
efficien. ..aining cadres in the several specified organizations. 


It is possible that experience may justify a reduction of this training 
personnel after the system is in operation. But it is not believed that 
the proposed numbers can safely be reduced at the start, for upon 
the inauguration of the system a considerable portion of the training 
personne! will be officers and enlisted men of limited training. 

At the start a considerable number of the commissioned personnel of 
the training wnits will be “temporary” officers ane under the 
provisions of section 40 of the accompanying draft of legislation. After 
the first annual class has been trained “temporary ” officers will be se- 
lected from those trained reservists who are willing to serve for a 
period of at least one year in the officer corps of training units. From 
these officers a limited number will be appointed into the permanent 








~ 


establishment after a service and the bulk of them will pass to 
the reserve. This be of such intrinsic value to the mae 
second reserves tha it m may be desirable to continue it as SS 

feature of the aysten. In this event the total number of 

officers t be reduced. 

Section 3 of the accompanying one of tion dete for an 
ne period of one year in This feature is — 
sidered necessary in order to recruit tt the z cadres promptly “ae 
the inauguration of the system. This may also become a Paestral 
manent feature of the pos os it will result in further training “or . 
considerable number of rese Reservists who have served an addi- 
tional xyes | with pretmas a either as temporary officers or enlisted 
men, will be of great value as officers and noncommissioned officers in 
the organized reserve. 

7. Number of units required for the first ye army and the cor- 
responding number required for the ee : In order to give 
the first reserve army its pro: Dae aeaanlanth on of 48 ty divisions, 


with six Ca divisions 1. other auxiliaries ‘or Sreming 
higher Soamen the first resery: should comprise the tactica 
units given in the first column of ta le 2 below. a order R., train 


the required number of units for the first reserves it will be neces- 
sary for the training army to comprise the g Chie for the tactt- 
eal units shown in Siem 2 of the same table. 


TABLE 2. 





It will be noted in the examination of yehe 2 2 that training units are 
not provided for ammunition and s upply trains. In this plan and: in 
the estimates based upon it, the field trains of ———— only are 
provided, as it is not considered desirable to give ammunition and 
supply train personnel one year’s training as such. It is considered bet- 
ter to train the necessary personnel as an overstrength of tactiheal or- 

anizations and to form the divisional and corps trains either from 
eamsters and chauffeurs in civil life or from reservists whd have been 
drawn into such avocations after completing their military training, or 
from both these sources. 

The training of personnel for te engineer train is provided by in- 

creased personnel . the trainin ments of engineers. 

The field trains of regiments w le ve a sufficient amount of transpor- 
tation for the training forces in peace and a sufficient nucleus for form- 
ing trafn units in war. The estimates include one truck company for 
each training division. 

8. Coast Artillery troops: After the fifth pemement has been added 
to the a under the provisions of the act of Jun 1916, the o Seauiar 
Coast Artillery ee will provide one com Sone + for 
the existing oversea fortifications, all mine def enses, and cata the 
gun defense at home. The policy of the War Department has heretofore 
contemplated that one-half of the gun defense at home shall be provided 
from the National Guard of the seaboard States. 

It is estimated that the full manning requirements for the existing 
fortifications and for additional new batteries under approved projects 
of the Board of Review will be as follows: 








United States, gum defense... .......-..22--ceccecceee-e-+- 
United States, EIR. 6 on cccccccccdnccseopnasscvanss 


CUNO. oovevcnccescavcapendesasenee sas 
Over-sea fortifications ...........-----ccscesceesecesseceees 


Total, United States and over-sea ................--- 





1 Includes enlisted specialists. 

In this plan it is proposed to provide a permanent personnel to man 
fully the gun and mine defenses of the oversea fo pees | the mine 
defense at home (including enlisted moet a P e a train- 
ing cadre for one-half the gun defense ashame. e Coast Artill 
training force with oe colors to consist a permanent am an 
a temporary mnel; the permanent personnel to co of all the 
officers and 25 per cent of the number of. enlisted men required #3, n 
one-half of the gun defense at home; the temporary personnel ts 
undergoing 11 months’ eieias anpuall ) to aes about 90 per t 
of the enlisted men roger to man one-half of the defense at at bo: e, 
The —- personne = ye of the 198 companies or administrative 
units in the force to consist approximately of the following 


reonnel : 
Pienanest mee: One captain, 1 first lieutenant, 1 second lieutenant, 


1 8 13 
Lene Ted, eT Lats! cae 


ey persqnnel: One hundred recruits undergoing training for 
11 months annually. 


LIV——45 
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The Coast Artillery personnel with the colors will be as follows: 








eRe eee eee eee eeeeteeee 







TEMPORARY PERSONNEL, 


Recruits undergoing training for 11 months 
year with training cadre...................-- - add eas 


TOE NE 5 asin ch stan cite IRE 


Provision is made for calling to the colors annually for 11 months’ 
training 20,000 Coast Artillery recruits. Under the assumption that 
= is an annual loss of 10 per cent, appro roximately the following 

e 


ber of trained men will be available at close of the successive 

vist year, 18,000; ear, 34,200; third year, 48,780; fourth 
yea 61,9025 Sith. 3 sear, , 12; sixth year, 84,341; seventh year, 
8,007; e ighth | ear, 102,51 a i. 

‘Assum ng t he aaa ‘oast Artille rsonnel uired for 
the fentifnetions at home and oversea and for the teatning tadee will 
be recruited from the trained reservists, there will be available at the 
close of the fourth and eighth years for replacing losses and for duty 
as Coast Artillery supports Seas the following number of 
trained Coast Artillery reservists 














Eighth 
year. 
Total trained men available. ..............-.--.-+e+-+++-+- 102, 516 
Enlisted men required to man all mine and gun defenses... 57,038 
Available for lacing losses and for duty as Coast Ar- 
tillery support Rg le va teenabodseeasniesodeekheebine dene 45, 480 








1 Approximately 47,000 Coast Artillery supports are required for the fortifications 
in the United States.” . 7" 


In general, the Coast parca ogee we A s will be assigned to coast- 
defense commands and forts ! vicinity of their homes for training, 
mobilization, and service. 
9. Genera —_ of o en: $ fe soon as the military organiza- 
i proposed herein is au ach Ww a — should be divided 
into 48 reserve divisional ares ese reserve areag 
a comprise one divisional ing ‘area oa within each such 
poateing sere area a training division should formed. In addition to the 
tactical units required for the Infantry division, each such divisional 
training area should contain a’ portion of the auxiliary units required 
for the. formation of er commands. 
distribution of these auxiliaries can not be uniform. For ex- 
ample divisio: areas on the seaboard will include certain units of 
the Coast ery, in addition t to mobile army auxiliaries. Certain 
divisional areas located in or near t centers of population will 
robably pet be suitable for the train of cavalry and other mounted 
ps. such divisional areas, therefore, certain units should not be 
° res increased number of them should be organized in 
adjoining pe —- Bach divisional area should, so far as prac- 
ticable, contain its o divisional cavalry, but the cavalry for cavalry 
divisions should be distributed, after due consideration, in regions most 
= lé for obtaining and training caval personnel. In practice, 
‘ore, while each divisional area should normally contain an in- 
try division one a foal a te share of auxi there will be 
—_ 36 aviation tm t in th of troo ome to be raised in each such 
area and a co erence in military a. The diyi- 
sion of the country mate dl areas should be prescribed by the 
War Department after a careful survey of all the conditions of the 
problem. After the givistonal areas are formed and the composition 
of training forces determined the further subdivision of dlvi- 
sional areas should be regarded as a local problem to be worked out 
in each case by the commander of t the divisional traini training aree 
e functions and duties of commanders ~ divisional training 
areas: after the 16 training areas are formed and d jon commanders 
gned each such commander should have the fullest power to control 
all of the sez © administration within the limits of his area. It 
must be quite obvious that with forces as as we are now con- 
sidering centralized administration in the War tment would nec- 
essarily break down. It aoe be —— that the commander of 
the divisional + is to o administer all of the military 
neaewseee within the territory assi - to, him and that he should have 
anes pone ‘orm these duties. The War Department 
should ve a general P policy embodied in proper orders and regula- 
. fous give him his rtionate share of available per- 


propo: 
ee Me nee peat of funds and the details of solving the 
problem should Nett 
A Re erable interval must ela between the passage of a law 


autho universal service and the actual beginning of the system 
of During this interval the ests organiza- 
tion must be eff ons = commander ft fae ivisional area should 
use oe see ones = > ganization of the perma- 
nent tra ee for the location ‘aon a proiminery organiza- 
tin +4 ae Ponita, en -_ is considered tha 000 reserve officers 


y ey for first reserve al 
. steps tg fa Subaivd of gk each reat eckeine on area’? So far as practic ‘abl 
: So r cticabie 
the tactical its of the first reserve army should be loca . The 
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divisional training area should be subdivided imto three reserve i- 
sional areas and within each of these areas it should be 
that a reserve division is pe be formed in war. Similarly each reserve 
ional area should be divided into three yo! brigade areas 
and each reserve area should be divided into three regimental 
afeas. It may not practicable always to raise definite units 
definite areas, but this should always be done whenever conditions 
mit. The boundaries of the different should be 
* the commander of the divisional training area, and in order to meet 
nges in population and changes in tien he should Fave the 
power to change such boundaries when necessary or to transfer surplus 
Seuervions Sp Se acee > atees 2 which a ency may occur. - 
pa provisions governing the formation of divisicnal areas and sub- 
ivyisions are contained in sections 86 and 51 of the draft of legisia- 
tion hereto attached. 
III.— Permanent wre get ee for the whole army. 

1. Table 3 hereto attached an estimate of the total somes 
sioned and enlisted personnel o on ¢ grades that will be in order 
to ee ide the oversea garrisons, the frontier forces, the training forces, 

the administrative Very outlined = this rt. 
this hay ~ the pessonpel of the Infan 


Cavalry, 
oe consi erin the r 
total number of ae for each arm. units 
ox the oversea forces and the. ontier > alee are taken to be at maxi- 
mum = , and all units in the training forces are assumed to have 








uirements of the 
tactical 


strength as is necessary for the training of the annual con- 
nt of I for ‘the taff and departments is ee 
¢ personnel for 5 a 
foliowing manner. It is assumed that the cutheriand wtbes 


Army after the — increment under the national-defense act o — 


vide the | ae for the four Infantry divisions, 
and two divisions, and the ve services of the 
rious staff corps and a To this added 


is a. 

mel for the cadres for the units of 12 additional divisions for the 

nies forces and the personnel required for the mobile treops in the 
ronter 


The numbers of general officers of the line given in Table 3 are based 
on actual requirements; that is, one major general as chief of staff, 
one assistant chief of See, and one for each actually erganized 

sion. —— rly there is e brigadier general as assistant chief of 
staff and one brigadier quneral for each actually organized brigade and 
Coast ery ict. The draft of the law submitted will provide 
for the appointment of corps commanders for the first and second re- 
Serves, such appointment te give increased grade without increase of 


citer t pay or allowances. 
1 be noted that Table 3 comprises 866 enlisted men in recruit- 
ing, parties 1,334 enlisted men in ee eee a and 
signed recruits. . is obvious tha epee ting force 
14 probably be required at the on of the p but 
‘Ts - Bmw ae es the a _— of = principle vot fvuniversal service 
ultimately s ae eee to make it pos- 
sible to dispense. with or most of oo deta cnente. It will still 


be necessary to recruit the 


rmanent enlisted personnel under the 
50,000 system, but it is bel 


eved that after we have trained the first 
blishment will be recruited = 


trained itary cnpenenen, 208 
that they will = recruited by the permanent personnel of the training 


It will alse be noted that Table 3 includes the detached officers and 
additional officers Mow authorized by law. After the system is estab- 
lished it is quite poSsible that a mumber of these officers ae 
— for their present © ty Bee will still be ———.. 


Gey wee Se ceseven of training forces, and, i f there 
should be , they will be ye for supplemen per- 
sonnel = s Salina The for reorganization of the ’ 
corps, te be discussed in Paragr. IIL, 4, below, will contain a flexible 
provision for assigning o —— any duty for which they may be 
qualified witheut reference to their connection with particular arms or 


corps. 

2. Expansion of the Officers’ An examination of 
show that in order te previde aS for the proposed army _— 
must be a very great expansion Sah nt Officers’ Corps. in opher 
to show this in more detail, Tabie 4 , fs compiled from Table 8: 


Tapia 4.—Hepansion of commissioned personnel. 





Number of 
{Inerease.| _ *icers 
required. available 
for each 
regiment. 
Whole A = sine = ae 
Scouts and Military Academy -....... 7,275 24, 400 tee 
Infamtry pudeaiers © ‘ot chaptatns) (Uisied 1,903 9, ¥29 7,226 10. 41 
Cavalry (exclusive of chaplains). ....... 860 2,080 1, 220 21.5 
Field Artillery (exclusive of chaplains). 372 3, 088 2,716 5.05 
Coast Artillery (exclusive of chaplains) . 801 1,404 603 28. 61 
Engineer Corps. . 302 978 SP Risse tensccos 
Signa! C eo iebedie 139 1,290 = § SUE AER 
: 96 244 148}... 
ee, 1,122 2,933 1,811}... 
Quarte } 283 DAG 263 | 








' Exclusive of dentists and veterinarians. 


The first column of the above table shows the present authorized 
strefgth of the several arms and corps. The third column shows the 
inerease or expansion required. 

An examination of this table reveals the following essential facts - 


(a) There must be a very great expansion of the officer corps taken 
as a whole. 

(b) The actual ratios wf expansion vary greatly in the several arms. 

Yor example, if the Cavalry should be without reference to 


the requinestants 6f any Stee Si, eee Cepeeees bs See sow scteniin. 
ment would have 21 or 22 efficers from the ee atest ont 


would have to absorb about 30 officers from other sources. Bach regi- 
ments! equivalent of As ae een Se St 50 etiages of 
the present Coast A and would have to abso os 22 new 
officr Each Infantry regiment would ioe 10 or 11 officers from the 


_progress any 
diminish, that arm can then be decreased and its us 
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woe ieee Deceit enzo, te ttanet trem. £0 te 4 
Field 

the notual Senditie te arse 

— ——, these figures. On account’ of the recent 

thet Ghar eae ote be he ee 1938. It is 

present of Field A officers 


a able to furnish more than % experien to each 
of regiments in_ the establ 
Tt is apparent, therefore, that the very expansion required 


e total num 
pH "Gane conlitionn the Coast and Ca 
having more red ae 


a necessary evil and is much better than attempting to fill 
the "Wield — an with 88 per cent of raw officers of no experiencé 
tever. seen further on, there will be ample time to 

emeemenegh cise for their new duties in the Spelksrabe 
nterval that must elapse between the passage of necessary legislation 
and the actual beginning of universal training. During this interval the 

military pee must be registered, barracks and quarters and other 
structures m rovided, and armament and equipment accumulated 
and distributed. et is quite evident that this interim must be of con- 
siderable Seamnieeiion altel long ie > a a full reconstitution 
and the officer co quite long enough for very 
saaterial pee Pot jun! in ue 2 epoca trainin of transferred officers and the 
increment nior officers. ‘Phe details of this jod of preliminary 
a for ites will be discussed in Paragrap ht 5, below. 

e problem of obtaining new officers : prob. lem is first to ab- 
sorb upward of 17,000 aGditional officers from civil life for the perma- 
nent establishment. The first step toward accomplishing this is to re- 
ceive into the Army as many citizens as possi who have already 
bad military training. As the universal-service army pr in is 
plan, with its reserves, will displace the present Na 
national war force, it is obvious that the first sources of officers for 
the enlar; army are the present National Guard and the Organized 
Militia. National Guard and Organized Militia ae of . re ap 
and with suitable character and qualifications must be in 
the corps of permanent officers. As will appear — it .¥ ae 
subject to ere e examination, to receive them in the permanent officer 
corps in the lieutenant, first Boctensen, and captain, 


according to a oe o soalacotions. Similarly, those officers of the 
~~ Gua onli: Militia who do not accept commissions 
m the t will be received ae Reserve Officers” 
Gone cok ta Ned to the first and second to their 
qualifications, mene being given to their National Guard and Or- 
recor 
In — to the = of Rottona Guard and Or fond Militia 
r classes of citizens should a be regarded 


a8 sources an ie officer corps : 
officers mg the Regular Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, 

and the Voluntee 

Qualified enlisted. men of the Regular Army. 

Members of the Reserve 

Members of the ae Officers’ Tra’ ing Cc 

er officers of the National Guard Toe Militia. 

G lates and students of military schools and coll and all others 
who are eligible for appotatmént in the Reserve Officers’ 

Qualified have served as enlisted men in the Regular 
Army or Volunte 


enlisted men of the Na onal G 
itizens who have had military e Lear abroad during the exist- 


ing war. 

All other classes of citizens who haye had military experience and 

lves as candidates for commission, 

Those who elect service in the pe 
cers’ corps and are qualified { ‘or should be received therei: 
those who desire service in only should be commissioned ia the 
Reserve Officers’ C and to reserve units as soon as the 
organization of reserve units can be undertaken. 

‘Steps to expand the officer corps should be undertaken immediately 
on the passage of the law and should be well under way before it is 


‘orps. 


mnatonss: $9 begin the training of the first class liable to military 
aining. 

Fo the m roposed for e rmanent 
oliner ae. be en The on ae ce for pro- 


viding reserve officers will be ered. after further area of 
the problem of a ,. organ ~ MARY. training the first reserv 
ae new | lation affecting the officer corps: In view ‘of the 
im ansion required in the permanent corps and in order 
to otovi e the utmost oe, in the —— of commissioned 
personnel, it is ed that t << ppeteee ee include 
a complete change in the Re Bw promoting and assigning officers. 
In the new will be to tr the chief fupetion snd’ ent permanent officers in 


of enlisted men, and it 
is believed we should once for all af - a mitable system of 
tion and compensation “that will be ‘orm in all arms a 
and one that will facilitate the utmost flexibility of caphhien tion n- 


and tion able bas 
of fe orgeninat Seprniuation, composition, Bp B ie the sev- 
eral arms and corps, 


In order to yy these es it is proposed to adopt the - 
field grades, that 


eral rule, subject t ° oe 

tion in the future should be based upon length of service. ‘Th will 
make it more practicable to adjust cnpuaarses of the Army 
actual rements without conflict of in 

of military art the relative ifoortencs of 


a 


It 
arm 


surplu 
transferred to some other arm which should be increased or tributed 
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over several arms for absorption. Under such a system no officer would 
find personal profit in an undue expansion of his yw and, conversely, 
no officer would suffer personal loss if it should be in the public inter- 
est to reduce the numbers in his arm or department. In short, with 
the promotion question separated in this way from the question of 
organization, it would make it possible for Congress to maintain the 
minimum number of permanent officers consistent with efficiency. This 
is particularly important, because as soon as a corps of reserve officers 
has been properly trained it is probable that the employment of reserve 
officers on temporary duty with the training force will make it possible 
to reduce the number of permanent officers. It is also probable that 
changes of organization will prove desirable after we begin to have 
actual experience with larger units, and if so, it will be desirable to 
eliminate questions of personal interest that might tend to retard or 
resist reorganization. 

The method of promotion herein ences will have this apparent 
disadvantage: That the number of officers in any grade will be deter- 
mined by length of service and will not bear any fixed relation to 
the number assigned in each grade in the several tactical organiza- 
tions. ‘This might be a serious objection if’ we were considering the 

resent military establishment alone; but it is not believed that this 
8 a matter of serious importance when we consider the fact that the 
great maoer of these officers will be employed in time of peace in 
the training forces and that there is no special reason why an officer 
charged with the conduct of a military training unit should be of a 
particular grade. 

Under the proposed system the main peace function of an officer of 
the permanent establishment will be to act as a military educator, and 
there is no reason why his rank cr his pay should depend upon arbi- 
trary arrangement of the officers in the different grades. 

Under the proposed plan there will be a variation in the number of 
officers in the several grades of an arm or corps but the total number 
of officers in any arm or corps will remain constant. 

The immediate promotions under the proposed plan will be much 
less than would result from a large expansion of the Army under the 
present system. For example, it is proposed to promote officers to the 
grade of colonel after 27 years of commissioned service. Lieutenant 
colonels of less commissioned service will not be promoted to the 
grade of colonel even though vacancies exist in that grade, but will 
continue to serve in the lower de, and, for the time being, some 
officers of the grade of lieutenant colonel will command regiments or 
perform other duties normally assigned to colonels. Similarly officers 
will be promoted to the grade of lieutenant colonel after 24 years of 
commissioned service; to the grade of major after 19 years of such 
service; to the grade of captain after 9 years of such service; and to 
the grade of first lieutenant after 4 years of such service, due credit 
being given to members of permanent Corps whose ini commis- 
sions such Staff Corps were above that of second lieutenant. 

While some variation in the number of officers in the several grades 
may be permitted without serious inconvenience, it is possible that 
under the proposed plan of promotien, there may ultimately be an 
excessive number of officers in the higher grades, e ly in view of 
the large number of new officers who must be appointed upon the 
inauguration of the system. The plan includes several features which 
will tend to diminish the probability of this ontagne. In the first 
place it is proposed to appoint all new officers, except those appointed 
from the National Guard and from enlisted men of the Regular Army 
as temporary officers. Temporary second lieutenants will be appointed 
for one year and at the end of one year not to exceed 20 per cent of 
the most efficient of them will receive permanent appointment as 
second lieutenants. Of the remainder some will be permanently re- 
jected as unsuitable for appointment as commissioned officers; some 
will be reappointed for another year; and the remainder will be 
passed to the reserve. In this manner it will take at least five or 
six years to fill the original vacancies in the grade of second lieu- 
tenanty This arrangement tends to reduce the number of new officers 
who will finish any given length of service in any one year. It also 
affords a more gradual and better method of filling the large number 
of original vacancies, and at the same time strengthens the reserve 
by giving increased military experience to a large number of reserve 
officers. This feature also results in a reduced expenditure for pay 
of commissioned personnel. 

The plan also includes a system of eliminating inefficient officers 
which, though proposed purely as a means of efficiency, will have the 
effect of increasing the number of officers who pass off the active list 
before attaining high rank. 

It is believed that the above-described features, supplemented by the 
casualties incident to the sevrice, will greatly reduce the number of 
officers who will actually serve long enough to attain high rank under 
the proposed system. But in order to avoid the possibility of excessive 
promotions into the higher gece, the following additional safeguard is 

roposed: When an officer has finished 27 years of service he is eligible 
Ror promotion to the grade of colonel, under the plan, but he is not pro- 
moted thereto if the existing number of colonels in the branch or 
branches of the service in which he is eligible for promotion is 5 per 
cent more than the number of colonels authorized for such branch or 
branches of the service. A similar limit is likewise placed upon promo- 
tions to the grades of lieutenant colonel and major. 

For purposes of equalizing promotion and assignment to duties, the 
plan pfovides that officers of Cavalry, Field Artillery, Coast Artillery 
and Infantry shall be peat upon one list arranged according to total 
length of commissioned service. The plan of promotion herein outlined 
is given in detail in section 29 of the accompanying draft of legislation. 
Section 40 of the acressgenying draft of legislation provides for the 
selection and appointment of provisional and temporary officers in the 

rmanent establishment from the National Guard, the Organized 

ilitia, and from qualified enlisted men of the Regular Army. 

5. Method of ae the additional permanent personnel required 
in the training forces: It is assumed that as soon as mepcwcanie after 
the inception of the proposed system, 16 divisional training areas will 
be formed and division commanders and staffs assigned thereto. It is 
also assumed that each of these general officers will be given his proper 
share of the present personnel. It is assumed that in this way he will 
ultimately receive about 12 regular officers for each training regiment 
to be formed in his area and about 50 enlisted men per regiment to 
become noncommissioned officers. He will also receive such proportion 
of staff officers and detached officers as can be spared. The proposed 
readjustment of the officer corps so as to provide an average of 12 
experienced officers for each regiment of the new establishment can not 
be accomplished at once. Officers on duty with existing organizations 
can not made available for duty with training organizations until 
they are relieved by newly appointed officers. For this reason the first 
of the newly appointed provisional and temporary officers who are 














qualified for such duty shouid be assigned to existing organizations 
and, as they r rt, a corresponding number of experienced officers can 
be relieved and made available for the training organizations. The 
first of the new officers available for assigninent to existing organizations 
will be those appointed from noncommissioned officers of the Regular 
Establishment. special provision for the appointment of Regular non- 
commissioned officers as provisionai officers is contained in section 40 
of the proposed draft of legislation. 

Immediately upon the passage of this act department commanders 
will cause boards of officers, in such number and in such places as may 
be most convenient for the performance of the duty assigned them, to 
examine into and report upon the qualifications of noncommissioned 
officers of the Regular Army for appointment as provisional officers in 
the permanent personnel of the Army. Such boards shall report the 
names of all noncommissioned officers examined by them who are found 
qualified for appointment as provisional officers. 

The first task before the division commander, after a sufficient num- 
ber of experienced officers have reported will be to obtain the addi- 
tional commissioned and enlisted personnel required for the establish- 
ment of the several training units in his area. This must be done be- 
fore the training of reservists can begin, and as a considerable time 
must be required for registration and enrollment of the military popu- 
lation and the establishment and the construction of barracks and 

uarters, it is quite evident that a considerable period will be available 
or this purpose. During this period it is believed that the commander 
of the divisional area should form the availabie personnel into pro- 
visional training regiments and schools of ar. As new offi- 
cers and enlisted men are enrolled, they can sent to these trainin 
centers and prepared fer their new duties for a considerable peri 
before it is necessary to organize permanent training units. The 
method of securing additional officers and enlisted men for this pur- 
pose and the method of examination and the assignment of officer 
candidates is contained in sections 40 and 41 of the proposed law. It 
is quite evident that this system must be completely decentralized, and 
that the details of the process within each divisional area must be 
under control of the commander of the divisional area. The theory 
of the plan is simply this: That in each such area there will be a con- 
siderable number of citizens of former military training and that it 
should be the policy of the commander of the divisional area to secure 
as many of these as may be practicable for the expansion of the per- 
manent personnel of each training division. In a similar manner he 
will recruit the Reserve Officers’ Corps from those citizens of prior 
military training who are not available or suitable for the permanent 
establishment. tion 40 of the law shows the method proposed for 
enrolling, training, appointing, and assigning officer candidates. 


It will also be necessary for the commander of the divisional area 
to recruit a considerable number of enlisted men for each training 
unit. Here, too, so far as practicable, he should draw i those 
classes in ciyil life who have already had military —- ere, too, 
he should employ the provisional training regiment and the schools 

f application in order to give this new enlisted personnel additional 
aining. In order to make it possibie to obtain a sufficient number 
of suitable enlisted men for this e ose, section 3 of the proposed law 
authorize an enlistment period of one aa for organizations in 
the training forces. The enlistment period for the regiments on the 
over-séa garrisons and the frontier forces is fixed at three years. 

It is quite possible that the perenent pelrienel of the training 
units will at first somewhat under strength, even under the methods 
described above; but after the first year of training, the trained reserv- 
ists themselves will oe a mew source for the recruitment of the 
training cadres. Under the conditions surrounding service in training 
cadres there is little or no objection to enlistments for one year in the 
training force. From the standpoint of the efficiency of the reserves 
there is a positive advantage in giving additional training to as many 
reservists as possible before assignment to reserve units. 

However, in case it is found that for any reason it is impracticable 
at the outset to train 58 per cent of the persons annually liable to 
training and service, this percentage can be lowered to some extent 
by increasing the physical requirements, and this without in any way 
departing from the principle of universal ee to service. n in- 
crease of an inch or two in the minimum height of recruits would 
eause the rejection of quite a number of men. In any event, it can not 
be doubted but that sufficient training cadres must be organized and 
thoroughly trained for their duties before any call is made for training 
and service. 

In order to develop 3,000,000 reservists before they lose to a great 
extent the military value of their training and become too old for 
efficient field service, the War College Division is of the opinion that it 
is advisable to have 16 oe divisions, as proposed in this plan. If 
the cost be considered too great, it may he reduced by reducing the num- 
ber of training divisions. The first cost of necessary supplies and can- 
tonment construction at peace prices for a training division is $12,- 
684,852. Annual cost of maintenance, $20,641.249. It would require 
12 divisions to develop 3,000,000 reservists while men are of military 
age—18 to 45. It would require six years for 12 divisions to develo 
the first reserve of 1,500,000 and 20 years more to develop the secon 
reserve of 1,500,000. Having 12 instead of 16 training divisions would 
reduce first cost of the entire military system by $50,759,408 and reduce 
the annual cost of maintenance to $389,693,750—$50,145,750 more than 
would be required under the national-defense act (see Table III, estt- 
mate of cost) and $82,564,996 less than would be required in case we 
should have 16 training divisions. 

Besides the disadvantage of taking 26 years to develop the necessary 
forces, it is believed this would result in much dissatisfaction through- 
out the couniey rene one-fourth of the young men fit for and liable 
to military training esca ing it entirely. If there should be any reduc- 
tion in the number trained, the youngest who are fit in each class 
should be taken instead of employing any system of selection that 
could result in any favoritism whatever. If the country be divided 
into 12 training-division areas and necessary accommodations provided 
therein, it would be expensive and irconyenient to readjust areas and 
accommodations for four or less additional training-division areas. 
From this consideration it appears quite inadvisable to begin with train- 
ing only a oat of the young men fit and liable for training each year 
and gradually increasing the number. 

All things considered, it would unquestionably be the best policy to 
delay calling out the first class for training and service until trained 
eadres are available to train all persons who by a reasonable physical 
standard are available for such training in any one year. 

Another but less effective method of reducing cost would be to give 
reservists but six months’ training. That would result in practically 
no reduction in first cost of equipment and cantonment accommodation, 
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but as ee. in a redaction of about $76,450,491 in the annual 
cost o enance. 

While stich a system would result in ioe cadres bein. cooplog ed 
in training recruits only half the year, a er—a vital—obj 
such a system would its failure to solve tne the peobiem of 

—— to the 


training. The War College Division ° ae 12 
months’ training is the minimum r ye my ae ciency. 

6. Elimination: The conditions of the problem before us make it 
imperatively necessary to absorb a large number of im a some- 
what limited time; and even if the test care is it is 


te probable that a large number of accepted w 
fee for service in the permanent Mili Tastablishiment. It is also 
possible that a considerable number of officers new in : will 
mot. be —— adapted to the es requirements of Sais the 
national training force. Having in view the a of the 
Establishment and the imperative demand for a high of - 
ciency, it is quite apparent that a sound military. roe. must. include 
some sensible and practical method of —- 
sonnei. In this connection it is quite apparent ‘that < duty = 
training forces will demand officers ef the most penne TS ge 
the retention of inefficient officers will be . pred to the suc- 
cess of the system. An attempt partially to t this situation has 
been made in rection 28 of the propesed bill, in in which it is proposed 
that all original appointments in the enla my shall ” 
sional, and t permanent commissions not a given to 
until after on years of eh and tested service. In order to 
assure the maintenance of 2 egree of efficiency throughout the 
entire officer corps, a agar Soe of elimination is proposed in 
section 35 of the act. 

gorcene 28 and 35. together provide for efficient elimination. 

Manchu law: Having in view the limited number of officers avail- 
able for the inauguration of the new system, it is evident that the 
President must be able to employ the present officer personnel with the 
utmost freedom and without any arbitrary restrictions. It is therefore 
believed that the provisions of law restricting the detail or 4 3 
of officers, and commonly known as the laws, should be inoper- 
ative dur the first four years under the new system. In order to 
permit a [i flexibility in the assignment of commissioned = as 
their services may required, a proposed modification of the law 
ing details and assignments is contained in section 33 of the Srueened 
draft of legislation. 


IV.--The organization of the reserves, cte. 


1. Arrangements for peace eo and mobilization in. peace 
and war: The relation between a and _ correspond- 
ing regiments of the reserve are shown in figure 4 below. 


First regiment, first | | Second regiment, first 
reserve. reserve. 





Third regiment, first | 
reserve. 











First regiment, sec- Second regiment, see- 
ond reserve. ond reserve. 











Third regiment, sec- | 
ond reserve. 


It is to be understood that these reserve ziments are wees to 
ent regimental areas, and that the train ment loeated 
within or near the area occupied by the reserve bri wi e. 

The training regiment draws its reeruits from all three re; ntal 
reserve areas, and after 11 fare training returns them to their re- 
serve regiments as trained 

If these three regiments are to - romptly mobilized in war, it will 
be necessary in time of peace te provide some system = 
that will look out for the equipment and mobilization plans of 
regiment, and also for the tthe ‘simple qualification of its 
personnel. It is believed that the ane and most effective ans 
of ecnsngiteont these objects vide that upon mobilization the 
colonel of the training” fegiment _ > beeome the commander of the 
corresponding reserve gade, and that the he of 
ae —_ will also be a a of the entire reserve 

command 


mobilization colonel — take of the re- 
~ -y brigade and will take with him from the train regiment a 
junior o =o as brigade utant. Similarly one of the field 
officers of mee each of the > ime first-line 


regiment 
reserve ee colonel, and aca field —- will take with 


ment we are able to p r and 

regiment of the reserves and the headgear tone ¢ of the train regiment 
becomes the headquarters for the peace administration the cor- 
responding reserve units. Each officer of the training seasment desig- 
nated as a reserve colonel should have full charge of “ul ae for the 
equipment, training, and mobilizatien of his reserve re, and sheuld 
have — supervision of its reserve officers 
tiens for motion. It is believed that the efficient performance = 
these func requires the constant. attention of an experienced office 

of the permanent personnel, and that these duties can not be pal: 
formed by a citizen reserve officer who is actively engaged 
in civil pursuits. lar arrangements. should also be made for 
wang ae = of the Hieher arms with — —. —_— 

r the permanent personnel. reserve units such as 
ondl'army es will draw trained staffs as well as com 

the permanen rsonnel. 

Upon mobilization for war or for maneuvers it thus appears that a 
considerable mumber of trained officers will pass from the 
unit to. reserve ts. Therefore in order to maintain the efficiency o 
the treining establishment, which must BP its funetion of train- 
ing recruits in time of war, were. fr des that whenever a given 
pmmber ef officers ng transf from the training units to reserve 
units they are to replaced b co: i reserve 
officers. Under this yi 4 ‘without any Sepition of the ane 
of the training personnel we are able to aay for an efficient super- 

vision of all of the reserve organizations, As before s tated it is be- 





and ‘higher init "ander the, supervin having each re- 

rvision of a a 

pombe 2 tee e maintenance its 

on a= peas, and the po gg ne 

personnel. Under this 

-—~ Teeaoviets and reserve 

touch with the personnel of the reserve unit 

officers = = Permanent BEstablishment oaty 
w ve an especially important 

—— who change their residettee from one 













mn depend on 

officer connected with the 
reserve commissions higher Ek that of liew 
ld lar officers. This 
and higher 


sien to each of the two reserve arm 
ieee te ames & pin the 
le and to 


t at least 75 per 
can be passed 
seriously im — 


front, as their duties 
by convaleszent officers 


a be we noted that the proposed opainte of reserve divisions 

y At imvolyes no increased expense of peace. 

ole are. ie ene te training "Tore 
the first restrve, and be required to the 





ally assemble 
pment, their 
ers and noncommissioned 


cost = 51 enna OO i icici asics ete $122, 400 
personnel enlisted at $600_.....____ 274, 200 

est of Stee ee Gee Wh went nn ERS 
Tetal cost of training regiment one year ___..____-_ . 1, 296, 600: 


Now, as indicated diagrams above, this training regiment is: 
nothing but Ag t nucleus for a reserve b e, and if 
this reserve de 

for 3,420 
attend a 


witt 
—_—— 


er ak ee Servint, will be $8 460, or about 94, per ent 
r c 
ee Sak eckson las eda” he is believed: ‘that this: 











annual assembly. 


In order to secure yan 
organization it wil 
in the first year wie 
a! 


completes all compulso 
is assumed that n ences 
promotion will be neem nd 
aus may be en ee ty in — to 
tional burden, but it is 0 
for military service and a 
for fegrenanh a and ¢ for f 


sual ee aa rencrve steps in ihe orga more 


os Te s iy 9 reserve are su 
a) Immediately on Ry a 
areas are formed a atid cae ers 
oned as 


such com 


ie the Propose 
to ‘offer Geonastoes ~ 
boards reser're 


reve are ap 

) officers ot She permanent, Geman ah i aa 
as comm: ft di 
ee | erga are designated to unde! e 


ers of reserve divisions 
(f) ) the examinations of reserve officers are completed and sposeas 
tal’ oe a are appointed and assigned to’freserve units to’ be 
near 

(g) Qualified noncommissioned officers are enrolled and assigned to 


un 
wi thout reference to its relation to ow 
is believed that the eae preliminar y obgaalzation js’ a io eae a 
step toward preparedness. Even if tt shoul 
an army of we rani men, a preliminary locallaation of of ups 

assignmen ed reserve officers and ndéncommissi 
theses would be of @ before th we 


’ ll this is ssioned and ‘none the minus froleing ear, fee 
= vacancies in oy the ee uated and n rpennel 


copepienens S will be filled ee Ee Tent ek 
hen delshed its your o training. fea 


training season each newly organized r e t wi 
receive 600 trained reservists. Th maneuver prob- 
ably be devoted almost exclusively to th 1 reserve 
or, on. This reserve regiment will not be fit for ageve sérvice 
until after it absorbs a number of trained men, but it now has a 
complete training cadre and is prepared, if. ; » raw men 
with considerable facili At the end of the nD 
each of these reserve infantry ts r 


the third training season the regi 


7 Warers source of reserve officers: Upon the initial o 


organization 
PY. reserve units = oa be necessary to enroll therein as 


and enlisted men revious militar  dreantzath ap it will be , Dractleable 
to draw from civil. f Rte but after this FT , 
and the tyateing of annual contingents rer kee © odhears will 
normally be recruited “— men who have -—- ‘the prescribed il months 
< mili training and from gosee cers’ 
Cr. ng their Fito with gunit ‘thelr , ane 
aptitude will be noted and AB. .¥. a | table 
for further promotion as vacancies occur. ite . ee oe non- 


commi ed officers, and if efficient as ao will ultimately be ap- 
pointed aoe 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, as provided in the national-de- 
fense act, should be continued in its present form until all members 
now enrolled have completed their prescribed for 
as reserve officers. After the system of universal training 
operation the 
undergo modifications in so far as the 
completed the prescribed 11 months o 
For bay men it will not be necessary to pro 


in se 

o Mobilization during the transition pees : t has ot indicated 
above that there will not be enough trained reservists to fill the reserve 
organization until after the end of the fourth training season, but as 
an emergency might come before the conclusion of that period, it is i 
portant to consider whether the pro plan of or, tion will 
meet requirements during the transition peries. Within six months 
after the p: e of the act the skeleton of the reserve organization 
should be complete and all available reserve officers and noncommis- 
sod gitcara in the country should be examined, a poeentes, and = 
This in itself is anf 


before entering dia 
de forma! military drills 


gned to reserve organizations. rtant step i 
eae as each reserve officer will thes xnew” efinitely Taat 
would be ed of him in the event of len emergency and will 


have his duties connected up with a particular unit of a particular arm 
to be organized in a particular region. At the end of the first trainin 
season each reserve regiment would receive a number of reservists equa 
to about 30 per cent of its combatant war stren: Should an emér- 
gen ear, and time permitted, each of these regiments 
would be filled with raw men and would have a competent training 
= for that purpose. If a certain number of regiments should be 

red on short notice, it would be possible to transfer trained re- 
gervists in such a manner as to form one regiment of trained combat- 
ants in each brigade district. At the end of the second training season 
each reserve regiment would have considerabl _—— than half of its 
war strength in trained reservists and would have to absorb less than 
50 per cent of raw men in the lower grades. In this way it would be 

le to immediately mobilize a trained regiment in each brigade 
district and still have a considerable training nucleus for the — 
two regiments. At the end of the third year each reserve regimen 
would be but little short of war strength and would be able to fill ail 
purely combatant grades with trained reservists, absorbing only enough 
raw men to campnae its regimental train. At the end of the fou 
year each regiment of the reserve will be over strength, and thereafter 
would be prepared for complete mobilization. 

Figure 5 below shows the arrangements for mobilization of a regi- 

ment on at Infantry in each reserve brigade should an emergency occur 
during the year after the first class has passed into the reserve. 


ey occur this 
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cost is very spall compared with the advantages to be derived from thé’ 
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Firstreserve regiment. Second reserve regiment. Third reserve regiment. 
wi as Volunteers of former Volunteers of former 
"Rata ing and training and 600 training and 600 
trained reservists. trained reservists. 

600 reservists 





(1,800 trained reservists) 


number of traltiea reservists dine Socou 
. cy y Bipppecments for the year after the 


FIGURE 6. 
First reserve regiment. Second reserve regiment. ‘Third reserye regiment. 





ee f , ae 
ies by eatee a a? the 
7 below. 
FIGURE 7, 


First reserve regiment. Second reserve regiment. Third reserve regiment. 





ists a oe etalk akieaai 
i) sslabbalhcedbdinchemeasmanis 
(1,710 trained reservists.) qd, are reservists.) 
t season : Jt, is’ the season 
should begin November 1 to September” 30 . During t 
winter months the course 2 should be la ee the individual 
of wee his oat. This course 


ment and clothing, gall ery practice, and bayer fighting { Se foe. 
one - 
and the care of reistie oe unted During this 


try a services. ering this 
a | a the work should b be in the on 
northern portions of 


air as much as possible, but in 
t will be n noetrat to setae 
au shelter to continue Seareethien at all times. s is largely 
uestion . a suitable ——— um, so arranged as to provide winter 
ins ction in those subjects in the soldier’s education w ean 
taught as well anes as out of doors. After spring enema, the work 
=e ae almost ex aa. » a air. Af e winter's course 
physic a eee ane of the individual soldier, the 
ane of the ae battery, an should 
should be followed b 
ultimately by the echaol of the ee eae 
be made as practical as ble and each 
should be fully trained for every Seeaitie ite n ieaalees The 
season of training sho ould copes ith the ann wer om, 
extending from tember 15 to September 30. During this 15-day 


interval_the newly-trained recruits would be absorbed in thei reserve 


units and the period would be devoted primarily to tes the = 
ficiency and preparedness of the reserve. e interval from tober 1 
to November 1 would be a ied in preparing for the next season's 
training and in necessary r of equipment and plant. 

It is very important tha the a of inetroction suitable for 
compulsory military service should nos carefully studied before 
the plan is inaugurated. Each ce. unit should first sea- 


son with a curriculum as sound and as well settied as those of the best 
schools. The ee. of these curricula is a task of very great 
importance and should engage the best talent in the army for a con- 
siderable period before any system of mili Goines bs s undertaken. 

8. Transfers to the southern part of the tes for training 
in winter: The committee has been instructed to consider the advisabil- 
ity of transferring recruits from the northern part of the United States 
to the south, in order to avoid the winter work under shelter that 
would be required in the northern climate. It is the opinion of the 
division that this transfer of personnel is not necessary for pu 

of instruction and that a considerable part of the necessary individual 
training can be conducted in the winter even in the north. But when 
this question is considered in connection with the organization and 
training of the first reserve, it is believed that such transfers are sub- 
ject to very serious objection. In developing this plan it has become 
very cuienh that in time of peace the training personnel should be in 
elose contact with the reserves and that the higher officers of the train- 
ing personnel should be closely identified with the reserve organizations 
they are to accompany to war. If the training personnel should be 
im the south and the reserves in the north, it would be very difficult 
to maintain this relation and wr difficult to make satisfactery ar- 
rangements looking toward th: mobilization of the first reserve, Pur- 
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thermore, the training of reserve officers and the maneuver trainin Imprisonment is the only recognized suitable sanction which appeals 
ef reserve units should be based upon their probable war missions an in the same way to all classes of persons, and therefore the only prac- 
therefore the training, even in the winter, should be in the region which cable ishment which will effect the desired result. Fines or for- 
will probably be the initial theater of war of such reserve units. e | feitures, nd matter under what guise imposed, bear vagasily upon the 
reserve units organized in’ New me and New York, in the event of | rich and ane. and therefore i no assurance that the system they 
a war with a European power, will be called upon in all probability at | support will be in fact universal. It is believed that a sentence of 
the outbreak of hostilities to occupy positions on the coast adjacent | from one month’s to one nee imprisonment should be made mandatory 
to their homes, and their peace training and instructions should be of | upon conviction of violation or attempt to violate whatever laws may 
such a nature as to familiarize them with this war mission. In a | be enacted rélative to stration. 
similar way the reserve divisions located along the Great Lakes should 6. The agency for stration: The enrollment of even the number 
be primarily responsible for the defensé of dur northérn frontier at | of persons aoe to effect complete registration of those liable to per- 
sonal military service is a serfous undertaking; and it is evident, if the 
arte is to be initiatéd without undue delay and the work continued 
ith the greatest economy consistent with efficiency and the least in- 
convenience ta the public, that much depends upon the characteristics 
of the agency to which registration is intrusted. 
This agency should be one strictly under Federal control; it should 


the outbreak of hostilities, and it is believed that the correct organiza- 
tion of these reserve units and their. preparation for mobilization would 
be seriously affected if each contingent of reservists and the corre- 
sponding training personnel should be detached from the aprovet re- | 
serve areas and transferred for a portion of the year to so positon | 
in the south. As troops may have to operate in the winter In actual : 
war, their training should include winter operations. While tfoops at | possess chinery and trafned personnel which need only be increased 
a northern statien may have some days when outdoor work is impos- | fo enable it to perform the work; it should have branches in every 
sible, such work is everywhere practicable for a considerable portion | portion of the terrftory of the United States, and its normal functions 
of the winter season. | Should be such as to bring its personnel into close touch with all 
9. Pay of reservists: The pay of reservists during their 11 months | classes of pedple. : 
of training is assumed to be oné-third of the pay of a private, or $5 The Post Office Department fulfills these conditions to a marked 
per month. This sum of money is not proposed as compensation or | gegree and is deemg! well fitted to undertake the work of registration. 
pay in the ordinary sense, but is merely an allowance to meet neces- | It now has offices in every city, town, and village, and in the operation 
sary personal expenses. The principle of universal military — | of these, their branches and the rural delivery routes, the employees 
and service is inconsistent. with pay as such, but in order to put all | of the Post Office Department have become familiar with the names, 
reservists on an equal footing as regards meeting necessary pe¥sonal | residénces, etc., and, to an extent, with the habits of life of a large 
expenses, it 1s considered that all young men wtndergoing training, | portion of our a. 
rich and poor alike, should receive a small monthly allowance. During If the Post ce Department were charged with the duties of regis- 
repeating seasons it is proposed to pa reservists and reserve officers | tration each person liable thereto could be registered at the post office 
and noncommissioned officers one-th rd of the pay of their respective | or branch which normally affords him mailing facilities. Consequently 
grades. In time of war it is proposed to pay reservists of all grades the Post Office Department could perform the work with the least 
the full pay and allowances authorized by law for corresponding grades | inconvenience to the public and the least expenditure of rn and time 
of the permanent personnel. on the part of the persons liable to registration and of the officials 
10. Over-sea service: The organizations assigned to duty in the over- | concerned. The cost of increasing the personnel and office room to the 
sea forces have very important special missions, and it is very de- | required extent would be much less than that necessary to create a new 
sirable that officers assigned to such duties should specialize therein, cs for registration, 
With the very large increase in the number of officers proposed in this | 7. Persons liable to registration: Registration under any plan for 
plan, it is believed that there will be a considerable number who will | universal liability to personal military service must be sufficiently com- 
refer over-sea service, and that such officers wil] be most suitable for | prehensive to include the enrollment of all persons liable for training in 
hat duty. In section 34 of the proposed draft of legislation it is | peace or service in war. This“means the registration of all males be- 
roposed, as far as practicable, to make details for over-sea service | tween the ages when liability for training begins and liability for 
or those officers who volunteer for such duty, and not to apply the | service in war ends. It also implies that certain aliens temporarily 
roster, unless there should be an insufficient number of volunteers. It | OF permanently within our confines must be likewise accounted for, 
is also proposed to make the tour of over-sea service three years, with | Unless all male aliens of military age are registered it will be imposst- 
the privilege of extending the period with the officer’s consent. It is | ble to determine whether persons liable for personal eee service 
also proposed to give a fo per cent increase of pay to officers and a | are escaping their duties under such Habilities. Moreover, the listing of 
20 per cent increase of pay to enlisted men while on over-sea service, | all aliens capable of doing us harm would in itself be a measure of na- 
This will involve some increase in the pay of the Army, but as it will | tional security. This is because in time of actual or threatened war the 
tend to prolong the tour of service abroad, the increase in cost for | alien registration lists would furnish accurate information as to just 
pay will be offset by a decrease in cost of transportation. It is also | What possible enemies are in our midst and would enable us to take 
leved that if the over-sea garrisons are composed very largely of | effective measures to thwart possible attempts to do us harm, The 
officers and men who elect such duty and who remain on such duty for | depredations on private industries in this country engaged in supply- 
considerable periods, the efficiency of the over-sea garrisons will be | tng certain European nations with war material are indications of what 
very greatly increased. | may be attempted by strangers within our gates should the United 
V.—Registration. Santee poreme soraieed ie, ne Hestnermaere, Ee war occur = 
1. General requirements: Any plan based upon the principle of uni- | DCCOMe IMM nen aa ee ed hontite eerathize ©° OUF means 0 
versal liability to military rotate in peace ane curve on wer must communication by uncontrolled hostife eym ethiners. Reports, Jul 
include registration laws sufficiently comprehensive and supported by 5 1916 ~ 40) that there are about 21,000,000 te tie U ted Btn ten 
such sanction as will make it improbable that any person liable for | pis oan th Son at Th aah aa teen eae ane cath e Un b a. 
either training or service will escape listing by the agency charged | Detween the ag y One Cees SF oe Reve 
with registration. This means not only that all ersons between the declared their intention to beceme such. The nymber of aliens who 
ages when liability for training begins and Mability for service ends | Should meade some gh Bae agi. tase d re . — 
should be registered, but also that all foreigners residing within the f aa oe t ait attele over 18 year fr h id Se ton t rear ad 
jurisdiction of the United States who are capable of harm should like- |  P canes f registration : hn i ri ireble ¢b t FB © “Mable 
wise be accounted for. Unless foreigners are so registered it will be f 8. ‘ist th nod h ea be listed ith ‘he J ° t - 4 oon 2 It 
impossible to determine whether persons Hable for training or service sy reg fi on rain ca lit eth ‘ > th ath cable delay. be 
are escaping their duties under such Hability. Furthermore, the regis- | /8 essential to the universality of the system that all persons who be- 
tration of foreigners would in itself be a measure of preparedness, be- | COME liable to military training and service in any i be registered 
cause in time of war or threatened hostilities the Government can as- | 2Uting that year and in such portion thereof as will make it possible 
certain from the registration lists just what enemies are in our midst to eliminate those rejected for physical disability or exempted for other 
and take steps to neutralize their possible attempts to do us harm. causes, and to call the others to the colors at the proper time. 
2. Purpose: The purposes of registration are : It is equally necessary that all persons liable to military service who 
(a) To secure complete and accurate lists of all persons Hable for nee “ee = Bia Dontrelle f } mag ere, and all — 
personal military service, by means of which the burden of national | C@Pabie OF aarm, eeny S means, Comsider- 
defense can be equally distributed ing our probable machinery therefor, that the following should be regis- 
(b) To secure complete and accurate lists of all aliens temporarily | teTed —s She Sees pose Shak Os aveeene Nacstees AEeEeHVe. aap 
or permanently within the jurisdiction of the United States, and who (a) oe y ng eEVICe WHO STEive & 





have in them the possibility for harm to the Nation in time of war. the age of 18 years during such year. These will number about 1,000,000. 
(c) To provide: meats for keeping in touch with the movements of gai All ee oe, ee ee =e Pa 
all registered persons, so far as it may be necessary to effect an equitable sestion ghaela war occur before the system has conerated the veatinite 
cae ae ie ae of national defense and the reasonable number of trained reservists. In case of necessity they should be called 
8. Persons who should be registered: The following persons should, pa 5 by eee. Set ote age, beginning with the youngest. They 
therefore. be registered : wi(c) All-aliens between 18 and 25 t Thei ber will 
(a) All male citizens of the United States and those who have de- (c) All aliens between 18 an years of age. r number w 


a ee intention to become citizens who are between the ages of 18 be rhe ae od individual registrations, therefore, that would have 

an years. | ’ . 

(b) All foreigners living or residing within the jurisdiction of the | t be accomplished during the tvst yous te. on svcibed tinder (a) will 

bier tage ge este x alate of regicirationT ithe essential details of an bave to be registered and their numbers will gradually increase in about 
; z , = i the proportion of the increase in total population. 





os registration tor universal liability to personal mil During the second year of et = Sears rsons Hinhte 
rT to military service and all unregiste aliens between the a o 

% The Saar "for effectin oO cca and 30 a Be megmeeree omy to eee th = — oF ch that 

1 ‘ ear becomes e to training and service, will » ‘mber about 8,000,000. 

<7. eee 80 Se SapeEes Seren Che Geet ane. slargytet his is a larger number than will have to be regis.-red during any other 


ears. 

’ (da) Periods for registration and notification to individuals of lia- | Y°@?- 

pility thereto, etc. During the third year all unregistered persons liable to military 
(e) Methods for effecting registration, securing information of | service and all unregistered aliens between the ages of 18 and 35 should 

movements of persons registered, forms for registration, etc., disposition | be registered. and so on during each subsequent year, until all persons 


of records. liable to military service and all aliens over 18 years of age shall have 
ff) Compensation or reimbursement te individuals for registering. been registered. 
. The sanction: Complete and accurate registration lists constitute Under this plan after the sixth year it would be necessary to register 


the only firm foundation for any system of universal Nability to per- | only the class which that year becomes liable to military service and 
sonal military service. If the lists are incomplete or inaccurate the | training, those citizens and atiens who have been out of the countr 
system of personal service which they subserve fs not universal. Those | during the preceding registration years, and those aliens who are immt- 
whose names are omitted escape liability to service, and to that extent | grants and visitors of that year. 

the system fails to be universal or to bear fe cm J upon all classes of As above stated, a larger number of persons would have to be regis- 
persons. Therefore tie sanction fer the -enfercement of | registration | tered in the second than in any other year. — will number about 
must be such as to render it unlikely that attempts will be made to | 800,000, or about 8 per cent of the total population of the United 
escape registration. States proper. 
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The peputation of the District.of Columbia is y coagees at sso.tee, 
ne main min, 


who are se and nine offices. 


that_ the Sisteibuslow ot of post-offi 


ce facilities is Specticnlly the same in 

all eines paaeeee-o0 of Bopulation and that the work of tion is 

distributed cx ghout the whole year, each post ce in suck 

tas would have to ® register serene ely 7 per yeas oe 
month o wor Ss or of 7 or a 

7 : ine. tis believed that a com- 


rate of one registration every 52 
paratively small increase in the personnel ot the offices could 

Ptect this result and that economies as indicated in the accompanying 

estimates of costs would be pa during the years indicated. 

In the smaller centers of population number of to each 
post office is believed to be much smaller: Consequently no serious 
difficulties are likely to arise im the smaller centers wi ‘to 
registration, and no increase in the post-office personnel at such place 
seems likely to be required. + 

® The necessity for registration lists of aliens: The necessity for 
complete and accurate registration is further evidenced by the. fact 
that at the present time no department of the Government is able to 
furnish exact data with respect .to the number of unnaturalized 


foreigners domiciled in this fon te 
10. ew for registration periods: It is oviient if tration 
is to effected without undue expense and with the mum of 


eae to all concerned that each year for at least the {i -t 
pase — oo system becomes operative should be divided into 
patra 


tion peri 
such aa should be of sufficient length to care for the 
registration of a certain class or of classes liable that year for regis- 
tration. Moreover, whenever practicable, each class should be 
tered at such time during the year as will cause its members 
least inconvenience. For example, the summer months constitute the 
best time of the year for the registration of the oy who that year 
become liable for mili training and service. This is because re 
tration in the summer would interfere th cnet education. 
their number the first see? will be about one-eighth of the — num- 
© to be registered. his class, therefore, might be assigned a period 
one and one-half months. However, other considerations t de- 
‘med that this period be shortened in order that they may complete 
their tration at such time as to admit of their physical examina- 
tion and the settlement of any claims for exemption before the date set 
for reporting for training and service. ‘Those =n for physical or 
“rT reasons will have suffered no interruption to their education. 
tails should be left to régulations: stration has nowhere 
= thoroughl ae out under conditions similar to those pre- 
ailing. in me I _— States at the present time. Unquestionably any 
syeten adopted d upon trial be found wena | with respect to 
some details. Other details would require ‘or these reasons 
laws providing for registration should, after prescribing the essentials, 
leave minor matters to the discretion of the MPresident. The fixin: of 
—— a registration is a oo that should be left to the President 
8 decision should be published in the form of proclama- 
te a with such portions of the registration 
laws duly posted in a conspicuous place in each office, should 
be deemed good and sufficien ne to all concerned of the time = 
place for registration and of their duties in the premises.. The 
quirements contained in the draft. laws of 1863 and 1864 that indi. 
viduals receive personal aawee a their duties under such laws served 
only to defeat their purpose. We ought not to maeens that mistake. 
12. Method of effecting registration and keeping in touch with reg- 
istered ns: Registration to be » ere must include: 
(a) e enrollment of each liable to registration and the 
recoding of certain material in us: concerning each person en- 


ari) Provision for ascertaining and recording movements of registered 
persons so far as they are material. 

The enrollment of persons liable to registration should be made by 
means of 4 eretentt cating card Ce Registration cards of suitable 
size should and printed as to provide for the convenient 
recording of tthe following seen with respect to each person 
registered: Full and correct name, nae and place of birth; names 
and nationality of parents; nation ity of person registered ; “occupa- 
tion or avocation; name and address of Se if any; education, 
residence, and place of employment or b married or single; 
number of dependents, if any; post-office address ; military service or 
training, if any, and when ‘and in = © or; tions; claim for 
exemption from fratain or service, if any, and cts upon which claim 
is ~— citizenshi not a citizen of the United States has declara- 
tion to b am made, and if so, when and where? Hach 
peeere registered should be required to for future indentification 
oth duplicate cards ageeeng, to him. If he can not write, that fact 
should recorded. Each card should be signed by the official by 
whom it was prepared. Cards relating to persons liable to military 
training and service, persons liable onl je military service, and those 
relating to aliens should be filed separate ay but in a manner ees 
of convenient and accurate reference. e second file, eso 
the cards of those liable only for service, should be further ded 
according to the ages of the persons to whom Pate re _—. One —- 
plete set of all three files should be forwarded t delay to t 
military authorities designated to receive them. The “other set should 
form part of the permanent records of the post office where it was 
prep 

Adequate methods for obtaining and recording the material move- 
ments of registered persons are less easy to provide. 
tion that arises is with respect to what movements are material, and 
but little data which might serve as a guide are.available. The known 
methods of other countries are perhaps not entirely applicable. 
population is believed to be much more prone to-travel-and to change 
of poestense or emalepment than is that of any other country. 

Due allowance should be made for this “national ty so far 
as may be consistent with the principle. < universality. of personal 
military service. It is believed, that. this ple can be conserved 
even though no notice is.taken_ of. at ahnenans @ 
from their usual places of residence. This would fend 


lessen ~~ 
. annoy- 
ances to the individual and to reduce . work and _ 


minimum. It is necessary, however, that notice oom. be had a 
_ _of romsenee in order that proper actien, can en in the 
of. Fe pee ence should. be, made on an. official 

form provid = that se and. ae with. the. postmaster whe has 
the custody of the r tration car oi che Be . After 
making proper notation on such we should 
forward e to the postmaster s the eee Le dence and he 

ul the notice of ¢ 


sho to recei 
duplicate registration card of t e alan concerned _ 


THI 


The character of sanction heretofore recommended for violation of 
en onae is jo enay ay apmcabie to failure to re : 


of 
le for Service’ or Sradeiea ater 


comp ine waht ation Te requirements, might with — abscond 
"pe prescribed b yaw al tae Geta of netibnntion ake mae 
’ s n ’ 
cau, be prescribed sdnr—« "ae 


13. No DP cahourties - reimbursement to individuals for registering: 
In the eS of population post offices are located within ae wathion 
distances of the residences or places of business of the people they 

serve and che inhabitants ‘a rural districts are in the habit of makin 
frequent visits to near-by centers ¢ ee tion. Therefore in almo 
every = ime 9 the er could be eff without expense or material 
loss of Paeen Someutne’. —— ait is deemed un- 
saniaee recompense persons liable for registration 
for submattting Weave 


* VI.—Physical examinations. 

Persons who fae. be examined, os: All rsons should be 
physically examined befo claim for exemp from military 
service and before saeinanl in the ae ited States Army, either in peace 


or wee Those liable to milltar aang teats ane sane ie =o = 
amined as soon as conclusion o r te 
for their Those “liable for service in wae should ys 


r they are called out for such service. 
Ai ahgeleal cibediations Ohsell bo cetbnnted attidlie sade iho 
referably” under that ef the 
ch the examination takes 
place. Exami be le either by Sesmanent or reserve 
officers of the Medical Serpe or, when their wan re insufficient, 
by civil practitioners ye ay emploves Ly 2 D sand thoroughly 
instruc oo As far as 


‘or rejectio tion. 
may be yen cable Laan pe a Hable eee should be physically ex- 
to th ee rnment and sae Teaece the f uwelinnes aaa leas ok 

e w uce the inconvenience and loss o 
time of the individual to a um. 

2. Classification and disposition of persons examined: The physic - 
examination of oe. large group of persons should result in the 
dividuals therein being separa into four classes; first caine 
oaks be composed of all persons whose examination showed them to 

physically and mentally fit for service with arms; the second class 
shoul include all persons physically a ar qualified only for 
ee duties, such as transport service, hospital work, 
ete. ; rd class should consist Of "Tauee temporarily unfitted for 
the duties of either of the first two classes; and the fourth class 
should be made up of only those persons who are found to be per- 
manently disqualified for any kind of military service. 

The members of the first two classes should be enrolled under the 
eall. The third class, if called out for training, should be excused 
for one year, at the expiration of which they should be in ex- 
amined, and if then found qualified, should be enrolled with the class 
of that year. If still unqualified, they should be excused for another 
year, and so on from year to year, until they have reached the age 
of 25, when, if still unfitted, they should Seene part of the unor- 

an reserves. The fou class should be permanently excused. 
hose examined pursuant to a call for war service should be similarly 
classified and disposed of, except that all eeans found to be tem- 
porarily unfit should be liable to, and orde ‘medical for, reexamina- 
tion at such time as in the ju ent of the m examiners their 
temporary disabilities are pees ve o have Snepeasee 

3. Law should be general provisions of law relating to physical 
examinations should be very general in character. Al! matters of de- 
tail should be left to be covered by regulations to be prescribed by the 
President. The sections of the accompanying draft relating to physical 
examinations are intended to effect these results. The sanction therein 
prescribed is an to be the least drastic that is likely to effect 
compliance with the law. 


VII.—Ezemptions. 


1. Practices of other nations: All persons who are found to be 
permanently physically or mentally unfit must, of course, always be 
rejected for military service whether relianee is placed upon a volunteer 
system or recourse is had to universal service or to some form of 
compulsory service. National practices differ widely with respect to 
exemptions for other causes. Those nations which, like Germany, 
Belgium, Austria-Hungary, and the Argentine Republic, have com- 
pales? and not universal service as the foundations for their military 

tems, excuse many persons who would be held to military service in 

nce, Pwsmeeeind or i whose nations) defense is based on 
universal service. It ts, f course, axiomatic that the fewer exemptions 
from ee service Seed, the more nearly will the system be 
universa 

2. ane in countries having universal service: In 1912 the 

in France who that year became liable for military service for 
Phe firs first "hie numbered 290,896. Of 20,958 were enrolled for 
service with arms; 11,917 were enrolled ‘for service without arms; 
24,123 were temporarily or permanently rejected because physically 
or mentally unfit; 62 were prohibited from serving because of convic- 
tion for crimes; the services of 30,078 were pestgen one 
year at the instance of the Government, and the enrollment of 3,758 
was postponed for a like period at the instance of the individuals con- 
= No person liable to military service was permanently excused 
ept for permanent mental or physical unfitness or because of con- 
vieti on for crime. 

There are no available data with > seer to the practices of Switz- 
erland ome the few years next p ing the present war. However 
it is believed that but few exemptions for causes other than physical 
or mental unfitness were allow The data with respect to Sweden 
showed that prior to 1914 physical or mental unfitness was the only 
basis for permanent exempt 

3. Exemptions proposed for the United States: It is proposed that 
only such somemene from : ery service be authorized in the United 
States as appear to be a apted wh necessary and that only those per- 
sons be permanently exempted who are found to be permanently uniit. 
All other exemptions should in the nature of postponement of 
liability.until such time as the we aie upon which the exemptions 
were me nonexistent. 


Moreover, it is believed that fewer persons should be excused from 
training and service in peace than from service in war. 
under the oposed plan the ee training and service of -individuals 
will have. many of © Som will have acquired. a 
status -exemption. A large Sieber of those liable for service 
- in. war will, Sone Ss old enough to have Saqend responsibilities 
which. do not as a rule come to younger men 


This is because 


me will have been 
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elected or appointed to Federal and State offices, while others will be 
occupying other responsible positions in which their services would be 
of more value to the Nation than service in the Army. For these 
reasons it seems logical and just that only those persons be excused 
from military training and service in peace. who have depending upon 
them destitute and helpless relatives who would become public charges 
if their natural support were withdrawn. It is equally necessary to 
provide for the exemption from service in war of all those persons who 
are the sole support of helpless ———~. Common sense also dic- 
tates that those Federal and State officials and employees whose services 
in such positions are necessary for the grones functioning of the State 
and Federal Governments or for carrying out the provisions of this 
act should be exempted from service in war, 

4. Character of proposed laws: The laws regulating exemptions 
should, however, be so drawn as to provide that all those liable for 
training and service, except the permanently physically or mentally 
unfit, should be trained prior to their twenty-fifth year if the causes 
for their rey? exemption are then nonexistent. The laws should like- 
wise provide that exemptions from service in war shall continue only 
s0 long as the causes on which they are based still exist. Sections 5 
and 73 of the accompanying draft have been formulated to effect the 
results recommended in this paragraph. 

5. Postponement of training of persons attending colleges, etc.: Due 
consideration has been given to the propriety of recommending that ex- 
emptions from training and service or postponement of liability thereto 
be granted because the individual concerned is engaged in securing an 
education. The conclusion has been reached that exemption or post- 
ponement for such reasons are inadvisable. One reason is because onl 
a comparatively small number of beige liable for such training an 
service would be affected thereby. hey would be those either well-to-do 
in their own right or the sons of well-to-do parents whose financial 
condition enables them to pursue a college ucation.- Consequently, 
any provision excusing such persons from military training and service 
or postponing their liability thereto until a more convenient time 
would of necessity be in the nature of class legislation. Moreover, 
the inconvenience likely to be experienced by such persons, if required 
to submit to universal law, would be negligible. 

6. The agency for deciding claims——-Sanction : The most stringent ex- 
emption laws will not effect universality of ee and service unless 
means are provided for deciding claims for exemption justly and with- 
out undue delay. Much, therefore, depends on the agency for passin 
on such claims, the court which should have final decision in cases 0 
disagreement and the sanction supporting the system. This agency 
should be composed of more than one individual, should have within its 
a both legal and military talent, and should be wholly under 
federal control. Moreover, in order that undue delay will not ensue 
in the decision of claims, this agency should be one which can be dupli- 
cated in many places at the same time. It is believed that all these 
conditions would be fulfilled by a board composed of a United States 
commissioner, an assistant United States district attorney, and an 
oficer of the United States Army. Boards so constituted could be 
convened in all parts of the country at the same time, and under exist- 
ing law their number would be limited only by the number of United 
States commissioners now holding office. Such boards should aay 
decide all cases of exemption upon which its members are in unani- 
mous agreement. In cases where such agreement is lacking, the pro- 
ceedings should be certified to the judge of the United States district 
court in whose district the board was authorized to sit. The decision 
of this judge should be final in all cases. 

The only sanction a for the support of the provisions of law 
relating to exemptions is imprisonment, In fact, this is the only 
effective sanction for enforcing any provision upon which universality 
of training and service depends. 

7. Reimbursement of claimants : Claimants will seldom be put to any 
material expense or loss of time in presenting claims for exemption. 
For this reason, and also because claims for exemption should not be 
encouraged, the proposed laws provide that claimants shall receive only 
mileage at the rate of 4 cents per mile for the actual travel involved in 
presenting their claims. 


(WCD 9876-20) 


Drarr or AN ACT FoR PROVIDING A SYST#M OF NATIONAL DEFENSE BASED 
UPON UNIVERSAL LIABILITY TO MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE, AND 
FOR OTHER PURPOSES, 


Be it enacted, etc., That the land forces of the United States shall 
consist of the United States Army. All male citizens of the United 
States between the ages of 18 and 45 years, all males between the ages 
of 21 and 45 years who have legally declared their intentions to become 
citizens, and all males between the ages of 18 and 21 years whose 
yarents have been naturalized shall be liable for military service in the 
Inited States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, except as provided other- 
wise in this act, when called out by the President for military service 
in accordance with the provisions of this act; and from and after the 
date of any such call until such time as heny f shall be released from such 
service by competent authority all persons included in such call shall be 
subject to the Rules and Articles of War so far as they shall be appli- 
cable te persons whose permanent retention in the United States Army 
is not contemplated. 

Sec, 2. Composition of the United States Army: The United States 
Army shall consist of oversea garrisons, the frontier forces, the train- 
ing forces, the first reserves, the second reserves, the unorganized re- 
serves, the brigade, division, Army corps, and Army Headquarters, with 
their detachments and troops, a General Staff Corps, an Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department, an Inspector General's Department, a Judge Advocate 
General’s Department, a Quartermaster Corps, a Medical Department, 
a Corps of Engineers, an Ordnance Department, a Signal Corps, the 
officers of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, the detached officers and chap- 
lains, all organized as hereinafter provided, and the following as now 
authorized by law: The officers and enlisted men on the retired list: 
the edditional officers; the professors, the Corps of Cadets, the general 
Army service detachment, and detachments of Cavalry, Field Artillery, 
and Engineers, and the band of the United States Military Academy ; 
the post noncommissioned staff officers; the recruiting parties, the re- 
cruitdepot detachments, and unassigned recruits; the service-school 
detachments; the discipiinary guards; the disciplinary organizations ; 
the Indian scouts; and uch other officers and enlisted men as are now 
or may be hereafter provided by law. 

Sec. 3. The United States Army shall include a permanent and a 
temporary personnel. The permanent personnel shall include officers 
enlisted men, and civilians. The officers of the permanent personnel 
shall include all persons who, on the date of the passage of this act, 
held commissions or appointments in the Regular Army and such other 
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persons who shall, in accordance with the provisions of this act, be here: 
after appointed or, commissioned either permanently or provisionally in 
such personnel, and the temporary second lieutenants appointed pur- 
suant to section 40 of this act: Provided, That the term “ permanent”. 
is employed in this act in connection with the rsonnel of the several 
Staff Corps and departments aoiely to disti sh the officers and en- 
listed men permanently peonging thereto and officers of the line detailed 
therein. from reserve officers and noncommissioned officers and recruits. 
temporarily serving therewith, and nothing in this act shall operate to 
increase the number of officers permanently commissioned /u any Staff 
Corps or sapartanent. 

The enlis men shall include all persons who shall be serving an 
enlistment in the Regular Army on the date of the passage of this 
act and all persons who may hereafter enlist in the United States Army 
in accordance with the provisions of this act: Provided, That hereafter 
all enlistments in the Unit States Army shall be for a ~~ of 
three years unless sooner dis in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the existing law: Provi urther, That commanders of divi- 
sional areas and coast artillery districts may, upon the recommenda- 
tion of commanders of regiments, battalions, or nares units, author- 
ize the enlistment and reenlistment: for periods of one year unless 
sooner discharged, pursuant to. existing law of selected men for service 
only in the ‘training forees. The civilians shall include all persons 
other than permanent officers, reserve officers, enlisted men, reservists, 
and recruits, employed for duty with any headquarters or unit of the 
United States Army. '[The temporary personnel shall include reserve 
officers, reservists, and recruits. The reserve officers shall include all 
persons holding pointments in the Reserve Officers’ Corps. The 
reservists shall include all persons liable to military. service who have 
completed their prescribed period of training and service in the train- 
ing forees, and all other persons liable to military service who are 
not liable to training and service in said forces. The recruits shall 
include all persons undergoing training and service in the training 
forces, who have not completed their prescribed periods of trainin 
and service therein. White and colored enlisted or enrolled men shal 
— be a in or assigned to the same company, battalion, or 
regiment, , 

Sec. 4. The over-sea garrisons: The over-sea garrisons shall consist 
of such permanent commissioned officers, enlisted men, and civilians as 
shali be required for garrison duty outside the continental limits of’ 
the United States, and shall be organized as provided in this act into 
8 division headquarters, 10 brigade headquarters, 3 Coast Artillery 
district headquarters, 29 regiments of. Infantry, 5 regiments of Cav- 
alry, 6 regiments of Field Artillery, 74 Coast Artillery ee or 
equivalent units, 3 regiments of Engineers, 3 field signal ba ns,’ 
8 aero squadrons, 3 balloon companies, the Philippine Scouts, organized 
as now provided by law and such additional sta rsonnel, and such 
numbers of Engineer, ammunition, supply, and sanitary trains, or‘such 
portions of such trains, as the President may direct in accordance with 
the requirements of the service: Provided, That- the: President ‘is hereby 
authorized to retain within the continental limits of the United States, 
until such time as in his: discretion their services can be spared, and’ 
barracks or quarters therefor provided over seas, such number of units 
herein authorized as are not on the date of the passage of: this act 
stationed beyond the continental limits of the United States. 

Sec. 5. The frontier forces: The frontier forces shall consist of such 
permanent commissioned officers, enlisted men, and civilians os shall’ 
be required for frontier protection and expeditionary duty at all times, 
and shall be organized as provided-in this act into 1 division head- 
quarters, 3 brigade headquarters, 6 regiments of Infantry, 3 regiments 
of Cavalry, 2 regiments of Field Artillery, 47 Coast Artillery companies 
or equivalent units, 1 regiment of Engineers, 1 field signal battalion, 
and 2 aero squadrons, and such additional staff rsonnel, and ‘such ° 
numbers of Engineer, ammunition, supply, and sanitary trains, or such 
portions of such trains, as the President may direct in accordance with 
the requirements of the service. 

Sec. 6. ‘The training forces: The training forces shall consist of such 
permanent commissioned officers, enlisted men, and civilians as shall be 
— to train and provide for the recruits called out annually for 
military training and service and, together with the recruits so called 
out, shall be organized as provided in this act into 16 division head- 
quarters, 64 brigade headquarters, 6 Coast Artillery district headquar- 
ters, 144 regiments of Infantry, 32 regiments of Cavalry, 66 regiments 
of Field Artillery, 198 Coast Artillery company or equivalent units, 16 
regiments of Engineers, 2 battalions of Mounted Engineers, 16 field 
signal battalions, 6 telegraph battalions, 2 field signal battalions, 
mounted, 28 aero squadrons, and 8 balloon companies, and such addi- 
tional staff personnel, and such numbers of Engineer, ammunition, sup- 
ply, and sanitary trains or such portions of such trains as the President 
may direct in accordance with the requirements of the service. 

Sec. 7. The first reserves: The first reserves shall consist of such 
permanent commissioned officers, enlisted men, and civilians, and such 
reserve officers as shall be assigned thereto under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the President, and of all these reservists, except as otherwise 
provided in this act, who, having completed their prescribed training and 
service with the training forces, are liable to military service in the 
first reserves in accordance with the provisions of this act, and they 
shall be organized as far as.practicable into 16 Army Corps headquarters, 
54 division headquarters, 224 brigade headquarters, 432 regiments of 
Infantry, 96 regiments of Cavalry, 198 regiments of Field Artillery, the 
Coast Artillery Reserve, with such personnel and organization as the 
President may prescribe, 48 regiments of Engineers, 6 mounted bat- 
talions of Engineers, 48 field signal battalions, 18 telegraph battalions, 
6 field signal battalions, mounted, 84 aero squadrons, and 24 balloon 
companies, and such additional staff personnel and such Engineer, am- 
munition, supply, and sanitary trains as the President may direct: 
Provided, That until such time as the eee number of trained re- 
servists are available for service therein the President is hereby au- 
thorized to assign to the various units of the first reserves but only for 
service therein in time of actual or threatened hostilities, such number 
of unorganized reservists as in the discretion of the President shall be 
necessary to provide for the mobilization of said units at authorized 
strength in the event of actual or threatened hostilities: Provided fur- 
ther, That such unorganized reservists shall be so assigned by classes 
according to age beginning with the youngest; and notification of such 
assignment in the manner provided in this act for the notification of 
persons called out for military service shall be deemed good and suffi- 
cient notice to all persons so notified of their said assignment; and no 

erson so assigned shall be required to be physically examined except 
fn time of actual or threatened hostilities. 

Sec. 8. The second reserves: The second reserves shall consist of 
such permanént commissioned officers, enlisted men, and civilians, and 
such reserve officers as may be assigned thereto under regulations to be 
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prescribed by the President, and of all reservists except as otherwise 
provided in this act, who, having completed their ‘prescribed military 
service in the first reserves, are Hable for service in the second reserves 
in accordance with the provisions of this act, and they shall be organized 
as far as practicable into 16 Army Corps headquarters, 54 division head- 
quarters, 224 brigade headquarters, 432 regiments of Infantry, 96 regi- 
ments of Cavalry, 198 regiments of Field Artillery, the Coast Artillery 
Reserve, with such personnel and Oa as the President may 
prescribe ; 48 ——- of Engineers, 6 mounted battalions of Engineers, 
48 field signal battalions, 6 field signal battalions mounted, 18 tele- 
graph battalions, 84 aero squadrons, 24 balloon companies, and such 
additional staff personnel, and such Engineer, ammunition, supply, and 
sanitary trains as the President may direct. 

Sec. 9. The unorganized reserves: The unorganized reserves shall 
consist of reserve officers and of all reservists, éxcept as otherwise pro- 
vided in this act, who have completed their prescribed period of service 
in thé second reserves, and of all other persons Hable to military service 
under the provisions of this act. - 

Sec. 10. Composition of brigades; divisions, efc.: The troops of the 
over-sea garrisons, the frontier forces, and the training forces shall at 
all times be organized as far as practié¢able into brigades and divisions, 
and the first reserves and the second reserves into book ge divisions, 
and army corps, and in time of actual or threatened hostilities the 
President is hereby authorized to organize all or any number of such 
divisions and army corps into army or armies. - The composition 
of the .typical ‘Infantry, Cavalry, and Field Artillery brigade, the 
typical Infantry and Cavalry division, and the typical army corps shall 
be as prescribed in the act of Congress approved June 3, 1916. The 
typical army shall consist of a headquarters and two or more army 
corps. The headquarters of a brigade, a division, an army corps, and 
an army shall consist of such permanent commissioned officers, enlisted 
men and civilians as the President wer process. Each Engineer, am- 
munition, wupply. and sanitary train shall consist of such commissioned 
officers and enlisted men and shall be organized as the President may 
prescribe, Nothing herein contained, however, shall operate to prevent 
the President from changing the composition or organization of typical 
brigades, divisions, army corps, or armies, or from prescribing new and 
different organizations and personnel in Neu thereof as the efficiency 
of the service may require. 

Sec. 11. General officers of the line: The general officers of the 
line of the permanent personnel shall consist of 22 major generals and 
87 brigadier generals. : 

Sec. 12. The General Staff Corps: The General Staff Corps shall 
consist of 1 Chief of Staff, detailed from major generals of the line 
of the permanent personnel, who, while so serving, shall have the rank 
pay, and allowances of a lieutenant general; 2 assistants to the Chiet 
of Staff, who shall be general officers of the line; 28 colonels, one of 
whom .shall be president of the Army War College ; 13 lieutenant 
colonels ; and 110 majors and captains; all to be detailed from the per- 
manent commissioned personnel of the Army in accordance with exist- 
ing law relative to selection and the provisions of this act relative to 
eligibility for detail, and to perform the duties specified in the organic 
act of Congress approved February 14, 1903, and at such places as the 
President may prescribe. 

Sec. 13. The Adjutant General's Department: The permanent ow 
sonnel of The Adjutant General’s Department shall consist of e 
Adjutant General, with the rank of brigadier general; 7 adjutants gen- 
eral with the rank of colonel; 26 adjutants general with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel ; and 103 adjutants general with the rank of-major. 

Sec. 14. The Inspector General’s Department: The permanent per- 
sonnel of the Inspector General's Department shall consist of 1 In- 
spector General with the rank of brigadier general; 4 inspectors general 
with the rank of colonel, 8 inspectors general with the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel, 31 inspectors general with the rank of major. 

Sec. 15. The Judge Advocate General’s Department: The permanent 
personnel of the Judge Advocate General’s Department shall consist of 
1 Judge Advocate General with the rank of brigadier general, 4 judge 
advocates with the rank of colonel, 7 judge advocates with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel, 35 judge advocates with the rank of major, and 
such number of acting judge advocates as have been or may hereafter 
be authorized by law. 

Sec. 16. The Quartermaster Corps: The permanent commissioned 
personnel of the Quartermaster Corps shall consist of one quarter- 
master general with the rank of major general; two assistants to the 
quartermaster general with the rank of brigadier general ; 21 colonels; 
53 lieutenant colonels; 127 majors; 269 captains; 1 first lieutenant 
and 72 second lieutenants. The enlisted personnel shall consist of 
183 quartermaster sergeants, senior ade; 1,256 quartermaster ser- 
geants: 689 sergeants, first class; 5,441 sergeants; 1,314 corporals; 
515 cooks; 4,880 privates, first class, including enlisted specialists ; 
and 2,453 privates. The temporary ——— shall consist of such 
reserve officers and noncommissioned officers as may be attached thereto 
and of such number of recruits not exceeding 2,800 as may be available 
for assignment thereto. 

Sec. 17. The Medical Department: The. Medical Department shall 
consist of one Surgeon General, who shall be a permanent officer with 
the rank of major general during the active service of the present in- 
cumbent of that office and thereafter with the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral, who shall be chief of said department; a Medical Corps; a Medi- 
cal Reserve foape within the limit of time now fixed by law; a Dental 
Corps; a Veterinary Corps; contract surgeons as now authorized b 
law ; tke Nurse Corps as now prescribed by law; an enlisted personnel, 
and a temporary personnel. 

The permanent commissioned personnel. of the Medical Corps shall 
consist of 48 colonels, 106 lieutenant colonels, 640 majors, 1,036 cap- 
i. and 1,102 first lieutenants, all appointed as now prescribed by 
aw. 

The permanent petnonnes of the Dental Corps. shall consist of 500 
dental surgeons. ntal surgeons shall have the rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of first lieutenants until they have completed five years’ service. 
Dental surgeons of more than 9 but less than 19 years’ service shall, 
subject to such examination as the President may prescribe, have the 
rank, pay, and allowances of captains. Dental surgeons of more than 
19 years’ service shall, subject to such examination as the President 
may prescribe, have the rank, pay, and allowances orf majors. 

There shall be 348 yeterinarians and assistant veterinarians for 
duty with the over-sea garrisons, the frontier forces and the train- 
ing forces at the rate of two such officers for each regiment of Cavalry, 
one for os as A three battalions of Field Artillery, and one for each 
battalion of Mounted Engineers and for duty with the Quartermaster 
Corps as inspectors of horses, mules, and meats, and the President is 
hereby authorized, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to appoint the additional number of assistant veterinarians authorized. 
Candidates for appointment as assistant veterinarians shall have the 
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qualifications and shall pass the examinations now provided for by 
law with reference to rank, pay, and allowances; and the President is 
authorized to — such number of reserve veterinarians as may 
be required to tend public animals pertaining to the Quartermaster 
- as now prescribed by law. 
e enlisted rsonnel of the Medical Department shall consist of 
51 master h tal sergeants, 51 hospital eorqeems, 1,081 sergeants, 
first class, 1,677 — 717 corporals, 921 cooks, 184 horse- 
shoers, 184 saddlers, 1 farriers, 184 mechanics, 3,083 privates, first 
class, and 2,529 privates. 
The temporary personnel shall consist of such reserve officers and 
noncommissioned officers as — be attached thereto and of such num- 
ber of recruits not exceeding 33,000 as may be available for assign- 


ment thereto. 

Sec. 18. Corps of Engineers: The permanent commissioned personne! 
of the Corps of Engineers shall consist of 1 Chief of Engineers with the 
rank of brigadier general, 36 colonels, 43 lieutenant colonels, 98 majors, 
296 captains, 306 first lieutenants, and 158 second lieutenants. 

The enlisted personnel shall consist of 86 master engineers: (senior 
grade), 256 master engineers (junior grade), 20 regimental sergeants 
major, 42 battalion sergeants major, 40 regimental supply sergeants, 
3 battalion supply o_. 40 color sergeants, 20 sergeant buglers, 
128 first sergeants, 374 sergeants (first class), 136 mess sergeants, 128 
supply sergeants, 128 stable sergeants, 1,046 ser eants, 1,662 corporals, 
134 horseshoers, 153 buglers, 125 saddlers, 397 cooks, 3,118 privates 
(first class), 2,236 privates, 564 wagoners, 1 band leader, 1 assistant 
band leader, 2 band sergeants, 4 band corporals, 2 musicians (first class), 
4 musicians (second class), and 13 musicians (third class). So much of 
the commissioned and enlisted personnel enumerated in this section as 
may be ee therefor shall, together with such number of recruits 
not exceeding 26,000 as may be available for assignment thereto, be 
organized into one Engineer band, 20 regiments, 40 battalions, and 2 
mounted battalions of Engineers for service in the over-sea garrisons, 
the frontier forces, and the training forces, as hereinafter provided. 
Each regiment, battalion, mounted battalion, company (regimental), and 
mounted company of Engineers, and the Engineer band of the over-sea 
garrisons and frontier forces shall have the organization and the maxi- 
mum personnel now provided by law. Each regiment, battalion, and 
mounted battalion of Engineers of the training forces shall have the 
organization and maximum personnel provided now by law. The per- 
manent personnel of each company (regimental) of gineers of the 
training forees shall consist of 1 captain, 2 first lieutenants, 1 second 
lieutenant, 1 first sergeant, three sergeants (first class) one mess ser- 
geant, 1 supply sergeant, i stable sergeant, 8 sergeants, 12 corporals, 
1 horseshoer, 1 bugler, 1 saddler, 3 cooks, and 24 privates (first class). 
Its temporary personnel shall consist of such reserve officers and non- 
commissioned officers as may be attached thereto and of such number of 
recruits, not exceeding 230, as may be available for assignment thereto. 

The permanent personnel of each mounted Engineer a of the 
training forces shall consist of 1 captain, 2 first lieutenants, second 
lieutenant, 2 master engineers (junior grade), 1 first sergeant, 2 ser- 
geants (first class), 1 mess sergeant, 1 supply ser, nt, 1 stable sergeant, 
6G sergeants, 11 corporals, 2 horseshoers, 1 saddler, 2 cooks, 1 bugler, 
2 wagoners, and 11 privates (first class). Its temporary personne! shal! 
consist of such reserve officers and noncommissioned officers as may be 
attached thereto and of such number of recruits, not exceeding 180, as 
may be available for assignment thereto. 

The permanent personnel of the Engineer band shall consist of 1 band 
leader, 1 assistant band leader, 1 first sergeant, 2 band sergeants, 4 band 
corporals, 2 musicians (first class), four musicians (second class), 13 
musicians (third class), and 1 cook: Provided, That the enlisted force 
of the Corps of Engineers and the permanent officers and temporary 
personnel serving therewith shall constitute a part of the line of the 
Army. 

Each regiment, battalion, mounted battalion, company (regimental), 
and mounted company of Engineers of the first and second reserves shall 


as far as practicable have the personnel and organization prescribed 
herein for like units of Engineers while serving as part of an over-sea 
garrison. 


Sec. 19. The Ordnance Department: The permanent commissioned 
personnel of the Ordnance Department shall consist of 1 Chief of Ord- 
nance with the rank of brigadier genéral, 13 colonels, 30 lieutenant 
colonels, 58 majors, 77 captains, and 65 first lieutenants: Provided, 
That hereafter the Secretary of War is authorized to detail not to ex- 
ceed 100 lieutenants from the permanent commissioned personnel of 
the United States Army at large for duty as student officers in the 
establishments of the Ordnance partment for a period of two years, 
and the completion of the prescribed course of instruction shall con- 
stitute examination for detail in the Ordnance Department: Provided 
occur in the commissioned personnel 


of the Ordnance Department shall be subject to the provisions of the 


| act of Congress approved June 3, 1916, relating thereto. 


The enlisted personnel of the Ordnance Department shall consist of 
213 ordnance sergeants, 295 sergeants, 345 corporals, 1,025 privates, 
first class, and 293 privates. 

The temporary personnel of the Ordnance Department shall consist 
of such reserve officers and noncommissioned officers as may be attached 
thereto and of such number of recruits, not exceeding 1,350, as may 
be available for assignment thereto. 

Sec. 20. The Signal Corps: The permanent commissioned personnel 
of the Signal Corps shall consist of 1 Chief Signal Officer with the 
rank of brigadier general, 3 colonels, 8 lieutenant colonels, 47 majors, 
94 captains, 302 first lieutenants; and the permanent commissioned 
personnel of the aviation section of the One Corps shall consist of 
1 colonel, 1 lieutenant colonel, 48 majors, 144 captains, 209 first lieu- 

joyed as such. 
The enlisted personnel of the Signal Corps shall consist of 292 mas- 
ter signal electricians, 1,088 sergeants (first class), 1,178 sergeants, 
1,832 corporals, 406 cooks, 96 horseshoers, 50 buglers, 2,313 privates 
(first class), and 2,473 privates. 

The temporary personnel of the Signal Corps shall consist of such 
reserve officers and noncommissioned officers as may be attached 
thereto and of such number of recruits, not exceeding 14,400, as may be 
available for assignment thereto. 

The President is hereby authorized to prescribe from time to time 
the personnel and organization of aero squadrons, field signal battalions, 
field signal battalions, mounted, and balloon companies of the over- 
sea rrisons, the frontier forces and the training forces, and so much 
of the permanent commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Signal 
Corps herein enumerated, including the commissioned personnel of the 
aviation section, as may be ~equired therefor; and the recruits of the 
temporary personnel shall de organized into 36 aero squadrons, 11. 


balloon companies, 20 field signal battalions, 6 telegraph battalions, and 
2 field signal battalions, mounted. 
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The personnel and organization of aero squadrons, field signal bat- 
talions, field al battalions, mounted, and balloon companies at the 
first and second reserves shall be, as far as practicable, the same as 
the President shall prescribe for like units of an oversea garrison. 

Sec. 21. Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War Department: Nothing 
in this act shall be construed to repeal guistiog tome rela to the 
organization of the Bureau of Insular Affairs of War Doma: t. 

ec. 22. Chaplains: The President is authorized to appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, woe in the permanent 
personnel of the United States Army at the rate of, not to exceed, in- 
cluding chaplains now in the service, one for each regiment of Cavalry, 
Infantry, Field Artillery, and , and one for each 15 companies 
or equivalent units of the Coast Artillery Corps in the over-sea garri- 
sons, the frontier forces, and the training forces, with the pay and al- 
lowances now prescribed by law. 

Sec. 23. Composition of Infantry units: Each Infantry regiment, 
battalion, headquarters company, machine-gun company, supply com- 
pany, and company in battalion of the over-sea garrisons and frontier 
forces and the Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry shall have the organi- 
zation and the maximum mnel now provided by law. 

Bach regiment of Infan of the training forces shall consist of 1 
colonel and 1 lieutenant nei, both of the permanent personnel; 1 
headquarters company, 1 machine-gun company: 1 wepp'y company, and 
12 Infantry companies organized into 3 ba ions of 4 companies each. 

_ Kach battalion of the training forces shall consist of 1 major and 1 
first lieutenant, mounted, both of the permanent personnel, and 4 
companies. 

The permanent personnel of each Infantry company in battalion of 
the training forces shall consist of 1 captain, 1 first lieutenant, 1 sec- 
ond lieutenant, 1 first sergeant, 1 mess sergeant, 1 supply sergeant, 8 
a, 8 corporals, 3 cooks, 1 bugler, 2 mechanics, and 5 privates, 
first class. 

Its temporary personnel shall consist of such reserve officers and 
noncommissioned officers as may be attached thereto and of such num- 
ber of recruits, not exceeding 200, as may be available for assignment 
thereto for military training and service. 

The permanent personnel of each pans headquarters company of 
the training forces shall consist of 1 captain, mounted (regimental 
adjutant) ; 1 regimental sergeant major, mounted; 3 battalion ser- 
geants major, mounted; 1 sergeant (drum major), 1 sergeant 
bugler, 2 color sergeants, 1 mess sergeant, 1 supply sergeant, 1 stable 
sergeant, 1 sergeant, 2 cooks, 1 horseshoer, 1 band leader, 1 assistant 
band leader, 2 band sergeants, 4 band corporals, 4 privates, first class, 
and 3 privates. 

Its temporary personnel shall consist of such reserve officers ard non- 
commissioned officers as may be attached thereto and of such nomber 
of recruits, not exceeding 80, as may be available for assignmert t_creto 
for military training and service. 

The pemeneat personnel of each Infantry machine-gun company of 
the training forces shall consist of 1 captain (mounted), 1 first lieuten- 
ant (mounted), 2 second lientenants (mounted), 1 first sergeant 
(mounted), 1. mess sergeant (mounted), 1 supply sergeant (mounted), 1 
stable sergeant (mounted), 1 horseshoer, 4 sergeants, 4 corporals, 2 
cooks, 2 mechanics, 1 bugler, and 6 privates, first class. 

Its temporary personnel shall consist of such reserve officers and non- 
commissioned officers as may be attached thereto and of such number 
of recruits, not exceeding 100, as may be available for assignment 
thereto for military training and service. 

The permanent personnel of each Infantry supply company of the 
training forces shall consist of 1 captain (mounted), 1 second lieuten- 
ant (mounted), 3 regimental supply sergeants (mounted), 1 frst ser- 
geant (mounted), 1 mess sergeant, 1 stable sergeant (mounted), 1 cor- 
poral (mounted), 1 cook, 1 saddler, 1 horseshoer, and 27 wagoners. 

Its temporary personnel shall consist of such reserve officers and non- 
commissioned officers as may be attached thereto and of such number 
of recruits, not exceeding 50, as may be available for assignment 
thereto for military training and service. 

Each Infantry regiment, battalion, headquarters company, machine- 
gun company, supply company, and company in battalion of the First 
and Second Reserves shall as far as practicable have the organization 
and personnel uvivalent in numbers and grades to that prescribed 
herein for like units of the over-sea garrisons. 

Sec. 24. Composition of Cavalry units: Each Cavalry regiment, squad- 
ron, headquarters troop, machine-gun troop, supply t , and troop 
in squadron of the over-sea garrisons and frontier forces shall have the 
organization and the maximum personnel now provided. by law. 

Each regiment of Cavalry of the training forces shall consist of one 
colonel, one lieutenant colonel, and one captain, all of the permanent 
personnel, one headquarters troop, one machine-gun troop, one supply 
troop, and 12 troops organized into three squadrons of four troops each. 

Each squadron shall consist of one major and one first lieutenant, 
both of the permanent personnel, and four troops. 

The permanent personnel of each troop in squadron of the trainin 
forces shall consist of one captain, one first lieutenant, one secon 
lieutenant, one first sergeant, one mess sergeant, one supply sergeant, one 
stable sergeant, three sergeants, four corporals, two cooks, two horse- 
shoers, one saddler, one bugler, and eight privates, first class. 

Its temporary personnel shall consist of such reserve officers and 
noncommissioned officers as may be attached thereto and of such num- 
ber of recruits, not exceeding 140, as may be available for assignment 
thereto for military training and service. 

The permanent personnel of each headquarters troop of the trainin 
forces shall consist of one captain (regimental adjutant), one regimental 
sergeant major, three squadron sergeants or, one first sergeant 
(drum major), two color sergeants, one mess sergeant, one supply ser- 
geant, one stable sergeant, one sergeant, two corporals, two cooks, two 
horseshoers, one saddler, seven privates, first class, one band leader. 
one assistant band leader, one sergeant bugler, two band sergeants, and 
four band corporals. 

Its temporary sonnel shall consist of such reserve officers and non- 
a officers as may be attached thereto and of such number 
of recruits, not cones 115, as may be available for assignment 
thereto fer military training and service. 

The permanent personnel of each machine-gun troop of the training 
forees shall consist of one captain, one first lieutenant, two second lieu- 
tenants, one first sergeant, one mess sergeant, one supply sergeant, one 
stable sergeant, two Rorseshoers, four sergeants, four corporals, two 
oa two mechanics, oue saddier, one bugler,:and nine privates, first 
c : 

Its temporary personnel shall consist of such reserve officers and 
noncommissioned officers as may be attached thereto and of such num- 
ber of reeruits, not exceeding 120, as may be available for assignment 
thereto for military training and services. 
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officers as may be attached thereto and of such number of 
recruits, not exceeding 70, as may be available for assignment thereto 


for military train and service. 

Each Cavalry re t headquarters troop, machine-gun 
troop, supply troop, and troop in squadron of the first and second re- 
serves i as far as practicable, have the organization and personnel 
equivalent in numbers and grades to that prescribed herein for like 
units of the over-sea garrisons. 

Sec. 25, Composition of Field Artillery units: In time of peace the 
~—_ ae — aoe Se sreimente < < soe ee ae 

lery, Horse Artillery, Heay, ry of field and siege types. 
In time of actual or threatened hostilities the President is authored 
to gpa from any available personnel such number of ammunition 
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Geet S Ae ee: Sa ae regiment of Field Artil- 
ery of the over-sea frontier forces, and training forces 
shall consist of 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant colonel and 1 captain, head- 


quarters com supp , and such number of and 
howitzer battalions as the may direct, and the P mt may 
in his discretion direct the assembling in the same regiment of gun 
and howitzer battalions of different calibers and classes, Wach gun 
or howitzer battalion of two or three batteries, each headquarters com- 
pany of a regimens of two or battalions, each supply company 
of a regiment of two or three talions, and each gun or howitzer 
battery of the over-sea ms or frontier forces shall have the 
organization and the maximum personnel now provided by law. 

he permanent nel of each 4.7-inch gun or 6-inch howitzer 
batt of the training foress shall consist of 1 captain, 2 first. lieu- 
tenants, 2 second meena, 1 first sergeant, 1 mess sergeant, 1 supply 
sergeant, 1 stable sergeant, 6 sergeants, 11 corporals, 1 chief mechanic, 
: a. 1 bugier, 3 cooks, 1 saddler, 3 horseshoers, and 10 privates, 

rst class. 
Its temporary personnel shalj consist of such reserve officers and non- 
oned officers as may be attached thereto and of such number of 
recruits, not exceeding 220, as may be available for assignment thereto 
for military:training and service. : 

The permanent personnel of each 3-imch gun or 3.8-inch howitzer 
battery shall be the same as prescribed for a 4.7-inch gun battery, in- 
creased by the addition of 13 privates, first class, and that of each horse 
3-ineh Fe or 3.8-inch howitzer battery shall be the same as prescribed 
for a 4.7-inch gun battery, increased by the addition of 25. privates, 
first class, and 4 privates. The um number of recruits that 
may be assigned to a 3-inch gun or 3.8-inch howitzer battery, either 
light or horse, shall be 255. 

The permanent personnel of a headquarters company of a regiment 
of two battalions of the training forces shall consist of 1 captain, 1 
first lieutenant, 1 regimental sergeant major, 2° battalion sergeants 
major, > — oeynes, . ae bugler, : — eeeeets, 1 — 
sergean sup sergeant, 1 s e sergeant, 1 sergeant, 3 corporals, 
1 horseshoer i saddler, 1 mechanic, 1 bugler, 2 cooks, 5 seivaten, first 
class, 1 band leader, 1 assistant band leader, 2 band sergeants, and 4 
band corporals. 

When such regiment consists of 3 battalions there shall be added to 
the permanent personnel of the headquarters company 1 battalion ser- 
geant major, 1 corporal, 1 horseshoer, 1 mechanic, and 1 cook. 

The temporary personnel of a headquarters company shall consist of 
such reserve officers and noncommissioned officers as may be attached 
thereto and of such number of recruits, not exceeding 150 for a head- 
quarters company of a 2-battalion regiment and not exceeding 135 for 
a headquarters company of a 3-battalion regiment, as may be available 
for gnment thereto. 

The manent personnel of each supply company of a r nt of 
2 battalions of the training forces shall consist of 1 captain, 1 first 
lieutenant, 2 regimental supply sergeants, 1 first sergeant, 1 megs ser- 
geant, 2 corporals, 2 cooks, 2 horseshoers, 2 saddlers, 2 privates, and 

1 wagoners, 

The permanent personnel of a supply company of a regiment of 3 
battalions of the training forces shall consist of 1 captain, 1 first lieu- 
tenant, 1 second lieutenant, 3 regimental supply sergeants, 1 first 
conga 1 mess sergeant, 2 ¢o is, horseshoers, 2 saddiers, 1 

, 5 wagoners (chauffeurs) 3 vates. 

The temporary el of a supply co ny of a Field Artillery 
regiment of the training’ forces ne» of such reserve offic 
and noncommissioned officers as may be attached thereto and of su 
Setieen squieunt and aot ameeiing PA tn Dagie aaniene ot 4 

m regiment a not ex Z or a supply company of a 
three-battalion regiment, as may be available for aie thereto. 

The permanent el of each battalion of Field Artillery of the 
training forces 1 consist of one major and one captain. It shall be 
composed of either two or three gun or howitzer batteries as the Presi- 


Geach Field Artillery regiment, battalion, headquart y, soy 

regimen " ers com is 
ply company, and gun or howitzer battery of the first and Second > 
serves shall, as far as practicable, have the organization and personnel 
equivalent in numbers and grades to that prescribed herein for like 
units of the over-sea garrisons. 

Sec. 26. Coast Artillery Corps: The permanent personnel of the 
Coast Artillery Corps shall consist of one chief of Coast Artille 
with the rank, pay, and- allowances of a major general, 28 colonels, 38 
lieutenant colonels, 85. majors, 423 captains, first lieutenants, 423 
second lieutenants, 31: sergeants. major (senior grade), 64 sergean 
major (junior grade), 62 master mers, 41 master electricians, 72 
engineers, 99 electri sergeants (first class), 275 assistant engineers, 
99 electrician ser, ts (second class),106 firemen, 93 radio sergeants 

319 supply sergeants, 319 mess sergeants, 2,552 
sergeants, 3, cotporals, * cooks, 638 mechanics, 242 buglers, 2,448 
— (first class), 7,349 privates, 20 band leaders, 20 assistant 
and leaders, 40 band sergeants, and 8 band corporals. 

The temporary personnel of the Coast Artillery Corps shall consist 
of such reserve officers noncommissioned officers as may be attached 
thereto and of such number of recruits, not exceeding 17,000, as may be 


available for, 
oned and enlisted sonnel 
be required therefor, together with 


pany, 1 
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rsonnel 


forces and the training forces with such organization and 
as the President may direct: Provided, That the number of Coast Ar- 
tillery bands organized in either the over-sea garrisons or the frontier 


forces or the — forces, shall not ex one for every 15 com- 
pany units or equivalent organizations actually organized. 

The Coast Artillery units of the first and second reserves shall be 
organized in such types and numbers and with such organization and 
personnel as the President may prescribe. 

Sec. 27. Ali existing laws pertaining to or affecting the United States 
Military Academy and civilian or military personnel. on duty thereat 
in any capacity whatever, the officers.and enlisted men on the retired 
list, the detached and additional officers under the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 3, 1916, recruiting parties, recruit de and unassigned 
recruits, service school detachments, United States disciplinary barracks 
guards, disciplinary organizations, the Philippine Scouts, and Indian 
Scouts shell continue and remain in force exeept such parts thereof as 
are in conflict with the provisions of this act. 

Src. 28. Original appointments .to ‘be provisional: Hereafter all 
original appointments of persons other than graduates of the United 
States Military Academy to permanent: commissioned grade in the 
United States Army shall be provisional for a period of two years or 
temporary for a period of one year, at the close of which riod such 
appointments shall be made permanent in the grade then held by the 
appointees if they shall have demonstrated, under regulations to be 
prescribed by the President, their suitability and moral, professional, 
and physical fitness for such permanent appointment, but should an 
appointee fail so to demonstrate :his suitability and fitness his — - 
ment shall terminate: Provided, That whenever any person holding a 
provisional or temporary appointment or commission in the 
commissioned personnel of the United States Army shall have been 
reported by the commander of his regiment, separate battalion, or 
equivalent unit as not possessing the required degree of adaptability 
for the military service, or as having given evidence of traits of char- 
acter or habits which serve to render his retention in the service un- 
desirable, or as disqualified for service, physically or in character, 
through his own misconduct, and such report is approved by the com- 
mander of the divisional area in which such report originated, the 
President may at once revoke the provisional appointment or commis- 
a of such officer and discharge him from the service of the United 

ates. 

Sec, 29. Vacancies in the grades of general officers existing on the 
date of the _——- of this act, or created by the provisions thereof, 
shall be filled as now provided by law: Provided, That when the num- 
ber of colonels of the line is reduced below the number of regiments or 
equivalent units authorized for the line, the President, in making ap- 
pointments to the grade of brigadier general, is hereby authorized to 
extend his selection below the grade of colonel of the line by a num- 
ber of successive files in the line equal to the difference between such 
——- of regiments or equivalent units and the actual number of such 
colonels. 

The names of all officers in each grade in the Infantry, Cavalry, 
Field Artillery, and Coast Artillery Corps shall be arranged upon one 
list for said four arms combined, in the order of the pantanity of the 
officers concerned, determined by length of commissioned service, com- 
puted as herein provided, and in like manner the names of all officers 
in each grade in each staff corps and department shall be arranged 
upon one tist for each such corps and department. All officers who 
are commissioned or mg yng in the permanent rsonnel of the said 
four arms combified, or in any ctaff corps or department, shall hereafter 
be promoted subject to such examinations as the President may pre- 
scribe upon completion of the following number of years of commis- 
sioned service, computed as herein provided, to wit: To the grade of 
first lieutenant after 4 years, and to the grade of captain after 9 
years; and no officer- shall be eligible for promotion to the grade of 
major until after he shall have had 19 years of such service, or to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel until after he shall have had 24 years 
of such service, or to the grade of colonel until after he shall have 
had 27 years of such service, but no officer shall be ._promoted to the 
grade of major, lieutenant colonel, or colonel when his promotion would 
operate to increase the number of officers in such grade more than 5 per 
cent in excess of the number authorized therefor by this act, and all 
promotions to the grades of major, lieutenant colonel, and colonel 
shall be made from officers in the next lower grade on the list of the 
four arms combined and from officers in the next lower grade on the 
list of the several staff corps and Segmrtanents according to seniority : 
Prorided, That the total number of officers authorized for the four arms 
combined or for any staff corps or department shall not be exceeded. 
In time of actual hostilities the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, is hereby authorized to fill vacancies occurring 
in the commissioned personnel of the first and second reserves, by 
the promotion to reserve commissions of temporary or permanent of- 
ficers, in accordance with their demonstrated ability in the field and 
without regard to grade or rank; and in time of actual or threatened 
hostilities the President alone is hereby authorized to fill vacancies 
occurring by the detachment of officers or otherwise in permanent com- 
missioned grades in each Infantry or Cavalry division or Coast Ar- 
tillery district in the over-sea garrisons, the frontier forces, and the 
training forces by the promotion to temporary commissions of officers 
serving therewith according to seniority as determined by said grade 
list for said four arms combined and by the de lists for the several 
corps and department: Provided further, That chaplains and dental 
surgeons shall not be promoted above the grade of major. 

In ———s length of commissioned service for rank and promo- 
tion, credit shall be given as follows: One day’s credit for each day's 
commissioned service in the Regular Army, the Volunteers, the Navy, 
and the Marine Corps, and in the case of officers of the Medical Corps, 
one day's credit for each day's service on the active list in the Medical 
Reserve Corps. One day's credit for each five days’ commissioned 
service in the National Guard or Organized Militia not in the service 
of the United States, or as a noncommissioned officer in the Regular 
Army, or in the permanent personnel of the United States Army as a 
cadet officer, or in the senior division of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, or in a cadet corps in a recognized school or college where a 
course in military training and instruction ee equivalent to 
that prescribed for the senior division of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps was conducted, under the supervision of an officer of the Regu- 
lar Army. ‘Two days’ credit for each five days’ commissioned service in 
mes Guard or Organized Militia in the service of the United 

tates. 

In computing length of commissioned service for promotion, con- 
structive credit shall be given as follows: To chaplains and to officers 
of tse Medical Corps and Dental Corps, four years. To officers here- 
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tofore appointed in the permanent Staff Corps and departments whose 
original, appointment in such co or department was in the grade of 
captain, nine years: Provided, That such constructive service shall in- 
clude any. a all commissioned service prior to appointment to the 
grade of captain, except that nothing herein shall operate to deprive 
any officer of any credit for actual commissioned service in excess of 
nine years, to which he would otherwise be entitled. 

To officers heretofore appointed in the permanent Staff Corps and 
departments whose original appointment in said Staff Corps or depart- 
ment was in the grade of major, 19 years: Provided, That such con- 
structive service shall include any and all commissioned service prior 
to appointment as major, except that nothing herein shall operate to 
deprive any officer of any credit for actual commissisned service in ex- 
cess of 19 years, to which he would otherwise have beex entitled. 

To officers retired and thereafter restored to the active list, such 
amount of constructive service as shall be necessary under the pro- 
visions of this section for them to have reached the grade to which 
restored on the active list: Provided, That such constructive service 
shall include all commissioned service prior to such restoration. 

To graduates of the United States Military Academy as follows: To 
graduates of the classes of 1917 and 1918, such constructive service ns 
shall be required to place them, respectively, for purpose of future pro- 
motion only immediately after the members of the classes of 1916 
and 1917; to the class of 1919 and each succeeding class, two years’ 
constructive service prior to graduation: Provided, That for the pur- 
pose of this section the classes of 1916 and 1917 shall be deemed to in- 
clude only such members thereof as shall bave not Jost rank, tiles, or 
service for promotion, because of sentence of court-martial or failure 
to pass a prescribed examination for promotion. 

To any officer who has heretofore lost files or who shall hereafter 
lose files or service for promotion by reason of a sentence of a court- 
martial or failure to pass a required examination for promotion, only 
such service for promotion as shall be required to render him eligible 
for promotion next after the officer who is his immediate senior on the 
lineal list of his arm or corps pursuant to such sentence or such failure 
to pass a required examination: Provided, That such service for pro- 
motion shall be in lieu of all other service therefor and shall be subject 
to change whenever it wili be necessary to carry into effect any loss of 
files or service for promotion hereafter Incurred by any officer by rea- 
son of a court-martial or failure to pass a required cxamination for 
promotion: Provided — That whenever credit for service shall be 

iven to carry into effect any sentence of a court-martial, or to fix the 
ength of service for promotion of any officer in accordance with his 
failure to pass a required examination for promotion, and the credit 
so given shall, because of an increase in his arm or corps, credit such 
officer with less total service for promotion than he would have to his 
eredit if such increase has not occurred, such officer shall be credited 
with such service for promotion as he would have had to his credit if 
such increase had not occurred: Provided further, That the constructive 
service above described is authorized for the purpose of regulating only 
rank and promotion, and for all other purposes lengah of service shall 
be determined, credited, and allowed, as now provided by law: And 
provided further, That the President is hereby authorized to delegate 
to the Secretary of War the duty of signing any or all commissions of 
xersons appointed in the permanent commissioned personnel or the 

— Officers’ Training Corps of the United States Army or promoted 
therein. 

Sec. 30. From and after the passage of this act the relative rank of 
officers of the same grade of the ee personnel in any grade 
below that of brigadier general shall be determined by length of com- 
missioned service for ae and of any two such officers of the 
same grade that one shall be the, senior in rank who shall be entitled, 
in accordance with the re of this act, to the longer commis- 
sioned service for promotion: Provided, That where two or more such 
officers of the same grade shall have the same commissioned service 
for promotion, that one shall be the senior who shall have had the 
longest commissioned service in the Regular Army; and where two or 
more such officers shall have had the same length of commissioned 
service in the Regular Army, that one shall be regarded as the senior 
who was the senior in relative rank on the date of their original com- 
mission in the Regular Are. 

Sec. 31. After the promotions resulting from the gpentaiens of section 
29 of this act shall have been made the names of all permanent officers 
of the Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, and Coast Artillery in cach 
grade shall be entered on one list for each such grade for rank and 
promotion, and the assignment of such officers in any one grade above 
that of first lieutenant to each of the said arms of the service shall, as 
nearly as may be practicable, be made in the ratio which the total 
number of officers authorized for such grade in all four of said arma 
combined bears to the total number of officers authorized for such de 
in the arm to which assignment is made, and thereafter the President 
may detach officers from one arm and assign them to another as the 
interests of the service may require, and, subject only to the rules of 
seniority and the provisions of law regulating eligibility for detached 
service, may assign such officers to the command of such units and to 
such duties as the exigencies of the service may demand. 

Sec, 32, Whenever the number of officers available for service in any 

rade in any arm or for detail in any grote in any staff corps or 
Separtment or to the detached officers’ list is less than the number 

rescribed for such grade in such arm, corps, or department, or for said 
fist, officers of other grades may be assigned or detailed, subject to the 
rules of seniority, to perform the duties of the grade in the arm, corps, 
or department, or on said list in which the deficiency exists, but the 
total number of officers authorized for any arm or for said list shall 
not be exceeded and the total number of officers commissioned in any 
staff co or department and the number of officers detailed thereia 
shall not exceed the number of officers authorized for the permanent 
personnel of such co or department. 

Sec, 33. For a perlod of four years from the date of the passage of 
this act, and subject only to its provisions, the President is hereby 
authorized to detach any officer from his organization or corps and 
detail him in any staff corps or department or upon any other military 
duty which the interests of the service may require, and for like rea- 
sons to continue any officer now so detailed upon his present duty 
until the end of such period, but no officer so detailed or continued on 
such duty shall be allowed to continue on such detail or on such duty 
longer than four years after the daie of the passage of this act, and 
four years after the date of the passage of this act no officer shall be 
detac from his organization or for duty in any staff corps 
or department unless during the preceding six years he shall have had 
at least two years’ service with troops, and service with tr 
within the meaning of this section shall be held to include service with 
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any organization of the over-sea 


garrisons, the frontier forces, the train- 
ing forces, the first reserves, or the second reserves: ) 
redetails to the Ordnance Department mee Se made after one 6 


service with troops and redetails to the a 


section of the Signal 
Corps may be made without regard to service 
Sec. 34. Hereafter, as far 


troops. 
as cticable, offi for duty with the 
over-sea garrisons shall be detailed from these qihowe or volunteer 


for such duty: Provided, That the tour of d with over-sea os 
shall be for three years "unless sooner ool Provided further, That 
any officer serving with an over-sea eereen may, at his own request if 
in good health, be detailed to serve therewith for the further 

one year: Provided further, That when the number of volunteers for 
service with the over-sea garrisons is not sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the service the number of additional officers required shall be 
detailed by roster: And provided further, That ali officers and enlisted 
men serving with the over-sea garrisons shall be entitled to a 10 
cent and a 20 per cent increase of 
leaving the continental limits of the 
thereto. 

Src. 35. Retirement: Any officer on the active list holding a perma- 
nent commission or cupepemens in the United States Army who 
fail to pass any prescr examination for promotion, or who shall have 
been reported by any officer senior to y authorized to make 
such report, or by his commanding officer as being not lified to - 
form the duties of his then grade, if such 8 con in 
by the next higher military commander, immediately ordered before a 
board, convened by the commander of the divisional area, or In case he 
shall have concurred in such copest with respect to such officer then by 
higher authority, composed of five permanent officers, who shall be 
senior in rank to the officer whose competency is in question 
board shall immediately inquire into and 
prescribed for retiring board 
such officer to perform the duties of his 
shall report that such officer is not qualified to 
such report is approved by the President, su: 
diately retired in accordance with the provisions of this section; and 
if such board shall report that such officer is qualified to perform such 
he shall be continued on the active list ; and any officer so 
shall be entitled to pay, except as herein otherwise provided, 
equal to 24 per cent of the e pay, including increase for 1 of serv- 
ice to which he was entitled at the time of his retirement, for every 
year or major fraction thereof t he ve served as a 
sioned officer in the service of the United States prior to retirement; 
but no officer so retired shall receive more than a a cent of such 
pay : Provided, That nothing herein shall operate to uce the pay now 
ya by law of any officer now on the retired list: Provided further, 

at any officer hold a permanent commission or sqoeenent in 
the United States Army who shall be retired for phy cal disability 
incurred in line of duty shall be retired with pay equal to 75 per cent 
of the pay, including increase for len of service w he was receiv- 
ing at the time of his retirement: further, That any officer 
who shall be found to be incapacitated because of physical disabilities not 
incurred in the line of duty shall be retired or wholly retired at the 
discretion of the President: And provided further, That any officer who 
has been or who shall = be retired, and than 
64 years of age, shall be liable in e of peace to perform such mili- 
tary duty consistent with his rank, grade, and physical condition as the 
President may direct, while employed on ve =o direction 
of the President such retired officer shall be entitled to active 
and allowances provided by law for his In time of war re 
officers over the age of 64 years may, with their consent, be employed 
upon such duties as the President may direct. 

Sec. 36. Divisional areas: The President is hereby authorized, im- 
mediately after the passage of this act, to divide, the territory within 
the continental limits of the United States into 16 divisional areas. 
Each such area shall contain, as nearly as may be practicable, that 
proportion of the population liable to military service of the whole of 
said territory which the sum of the authorized maximum enlisted and 
enrolled strength of the units of the training forces to be stationed in 
such area and the enrolled naval contingent to be raised therein bears 
to the sum of the total authorized maximum enlisted and enrolled 
strength of the training forces and the total strength of all naval 
contingents to be raised within said territory: Provided, That the Presi- 
dent may, in his discretion, change the limits or boundaries of such 
divisional areas at any time as changes in population or the interests 


of the service ma ae. 

Sec. 37. The President is hereby authorized, immediately after the 
passage of this act, to group all Coast Artillery commands and units 
within the continental limits of the United States into such number of 
Coast Artillery districts, not exceeding six, as he may direct, and 
to assign a permanent line officer of yk po rank, who, whenever 
practicable, shall be a general officer of the line, to the command of 
each divisional area and of the troops of the training forces other than 
those of the Coast Artillery stationed therein, and to Seo a perma- 
nent line officer of appropriate rank, who, whenever re cable, shall 
be a general officer of the line, to the command of each Coast Artillery 
district: Provided, That the commander of a divisional area shall, in 
accordance with instructions from higher authority, make all original 
assignments of enrolled men to the Coast Artillery units and com- 
mands located within his district, but all other matters connected with 
the Coast Artillery units and commands shall, in time of peace, be 
under the control and direction of the commanders of Coast Artillery 
districts, subject to the control and direction of the War Department. 

Sec. 38. The President is hereby authorized to station in each divi- 
sional area, as soon as practicable after the passage of this act, the 
proper proportion of available officers and enlisted men of the permanent 
personnel of the several arms, es and departments, and to cause the 
commanders of divisional areas to organize the permanent personnel 
so stationed in each such area into provisional training regiments, 
battalions, and schools of application, and to employ such portion of 
such personnel as may be required therefor upon any duties or work 
neqgssary or convenient for carrying the provisions of this act into 
effect: Provided, That, as far as may be practicable, such provisional 
training regiments, battalions, and schools of application shall be tem- 
porarily stationed on existing military reservations. 

Suc. 89. The commander of each divisional area and each commander 
of cach ovea-sea department is nae authorized to convene, as soon 
as practicable after the*passage of_this act, such number of boards of 
officers, composed of permanent officers stationed within such area or 
department, as he may deem necessary or convenient for conducting 
the examinations, in accordance with tions to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War, of such persons resident within such area or sta- 
tioned therein as may apply, as hereafter provided, for appointment to 


officer 


pers 
. ss from the date of 
nited States to the date of return 


already existing or created by this act in the permanent 
1 the United States Army, and to prescribe at 
wean cues ones — — oo ~ 
business w appoin : Prow That, as 
practicable and consistent with economy, such board shall 
meet at such ces as will require the least amount of 
~~ the applicants to be examined. 
officer of the National Guard or Organized Militia 
or man of the Regular Army or of the permanent person- 
not over 40 years of age, or any other 


ho ms age and = 

previous military training may @ 
to the of the divisional area or to the commander of the 
ment ia tee ek coetiniastonel saeoneginns et tGee-tdeieed aeee 
mnel 0 e Un es 
Army and authority to take the prescribed examination t - 


for Pp nm, to 
mine his fitness for such intment and for appointment as an 
candidate. The to shall 


person be sub- 
Secretary of War, and a copy of 
furnished without cost to any bona fide applicant 
by ae at his station or place of residence, and ca 
ca shall be accompanied b. 


visional area or 
ited to meet at the place within 
epartment nearest to the residence or station of the applicant. 
the receipt of each board 


after as practicable, sarite tee eonllz oe thet he ia en rized to take 
a ca can e autho o 
prescribed in wrt 


the tion and shall inform ting of the 
place and time ited for such examination. At the time and 
place ap ted, such board shall jose to conduct the 
examination of such manner prescribed by the Secre- 
wand a tepest of tts peucesaigs aaa Snéinge in the enst, coperker with 
w a 0) n n the case, 
its recommendation , direct to the commander of the 
onal area or oversea department for his action. Whenever any 
applicant shall have been found by any such beard to be not quali 
for —— in the t co med personnel of the 
Uni States Army, and such finding, after h further na- 
tion as the co of the divisional area or over-sea ‘tment 
ma advisable, shall have been ap by him such applicant 
shall he held to be appointment. le who 
have been found such boards to be for appointment 
shall, except as i ,» when such finding has been 
approved by the area or over-sea depart- 


ent, be ordered by him as officer-candidates to temporary duty in 
the divisional area or tment in which resident or stationed with 
a training unit or at a school of lication or with a unit of an 
ever-sea garrison. Officer-candidates shall, from date of appointment 
as such to date of discharge or to date of appointment to the per- 
mmissioned sonnel or in the Reserve Officers’ Corps, as 
100 per month and the allowances of 


a 
second lieutenant, and du such ods all. such officer-candidates 
shall be sub to the Rules and cles of War far as they inay 
be applicable to persons whose anent retentidn in the service 


s uncertain. soon as ee le after each officer-candidate shal! 
have completed four months’ service and training with a provisional 
training regiment or battalion or in a school of application, or with 


a unit of the over-sea garrison, his qualifications with t to 
military capacity, ‘adaptability | for the military service, character, 
service in such unit or school shall 


and habits, as determined a 
be reported upon in accordance with regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War, by a board of permanent officers appointed 
by the commander of e divisional area or over-sea department 
in which such officer-candidate has been serving. Each such report 
shall contain a statement whether in the opinion of the board the 
officer-candidate a upon is qualified appointment in the 
ermanent commissioned personnel of the United States Army, and, 


‘if so, a recommendation as to the arm, corps, or department in which 
he should be appointed and the e therein in which he should be 
appointed. mever any such offictr-candidate is so reported as not 


to for appointment in such permanent commissioned personnel, 
he board shall report whether he is qualified for appointment in the 
Reserve Officers’ orpe and, if so, in what arm, corps, or department 
and de therein. cer candidates who have been reported by such 
boards as not peniaee for appointment in the permanent commissioned 
personnel of the United States +» May, except as otherwise pro- 
rein, be dischar forthwith by the commander of the 

partment, or, with their consent, may be 
ordered by him to period of service with a training unit 
or in a school of application as he may deem necesSary, and all 
officer-candidates so ordered shall be again reported upon in like man- 
ner py such boards upon the completion of such additional period of 


service. 
The proceedings of such boards in the cases of all officer-candidates 
reported as qualified for appointment in either the permanent com- 
missioned personnel or in the Reserve Officers’ Corps shall be forwarded 
by the commander of the divisional area, or oversea department, with 
his recommendations in each case, to the War Department for the action 
of the President. 

The President is hereby authorized, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to appoint officer-candidates who have been so re- 
ported by such boards as qualified for appointment in the permanent 
Pommisstoned rsonnel of the United States Army to vacancies existing 
or created by this act in the grades of second lieutenant, first lieutenant, 
and captain, but no officer-candidate shall be so appointed to the grade 
of second lieutenant who is under 21 or over 27 years of age, or to the 

rade of first lieutenant who is under 27 or over 32 years of age, or to 
he grade of captain who is under 32 or over 40 years of age, except 
that no enlisted man of the Regular Army or of the permanent per- 
sonnel of the United States Army shall be so appointed to the grade of 
captain and ne such enlisted man who is less than 27 years of age 
shall be so appointed to the grade of first lieutenant and no such enlisted 
man who is over ref wens of age shall be so appointed to the grade of 
second lieutenant: Provided, That applicants for appointment other 
than officers of the National Guard or Organized Militia and enlisted 
men of the Regular Army or of the permanent personne! of the United 
States Army who have been reported by the boards appointed for 
their preliminary examinations as qualified for appointment in the 
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ment in which he should be appointed, and such report will include 
such facts determined by the examination relative to said — 
ec! 


civil and military record and such other information as the 
of War may prescribe. . 

The commander of the divisional area shall, as soon as practicable, 
forward all reports of such examinations which have received his a 
Revs to the War Department for the action of the President, and 
*resident alone is authorized to appoint such oan reported as 
qualified therefor to membership in the Reserve cers’ Corps, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the boards: Provided, That no 
officer of the National Guard or Organized Militia shall, without his 
consent, be appointed in any arm, corps, or department in any grade 
lower than that held by him in such arm, ones or department in the 
National Guard or Organized Militia: Provide further, That after the 
initial appointments to the Reserve Officers’ Corps shall have been made 
in accordance with this section, sepetniante to the Reserve Officers’ 
Corps shall be made only from graduates of the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps tn accordance with existing law and from reservists who have 
completed the prescribed 11 months’ continuous service with the train- 
ing forces, except that any person eligible under the provisions of this 
section for appointment who was for unavoidable reasons unable to 
apply therefor within the period prescribed, shall be eligible for appoint- 
ment in accordance with the provisions of this section: And provided 
further, That all members of the Reserve Officers’ Corps and all en- 
rolled reseryists of all grades in all arms, corps, and departments shall, 
from the date upon which they shall have been called out for service 
in maneuvers or for training in time of peace or from the date upon 
which they shall have been called out for service in time of actual 
or threatened hostilities in accordance with the provisions of this act, 
until released from such service by competent authority, be subject to 
the Rules and Articles of War so far as they shall be applicable to per- 
ae who do not belong to the permanent personnel of the United States 
rmy. 

Sec. 43. Members of the Reserve Officers’ Corps shall take rank next 
after all officers of like grades in the permanent personnel of the United 
States Army or in the Marine Corps when detached for service with 
said Army, and shall take rank among themselves in each grade accord- 
ing to date of appointment in such grade. 

Officers of the Reserve Officers’ Corps appointed on the same date 
shall take rank ete themselves in each grade, as follows: First, 
officers of the National Guard; second, officers of the Organized Mili- 
tia ; third, enlisted men of the Regular Arey or of the permanent per- 
sonnel of the United States Army ; fourth, all other officers so appointed. 

Officers of the National Guard ointed on the same date to the 
same grade in the Reserve Officers’ Corps shall take rank among them- 
selves according to length of prior commissioned service in the National 
Guard and Organized Militia, and when two or more such officers shall 
have had the same such service, they shall take rank among themselves 
according to total length of enlisted and commissioned service in the 
National Guard and Organized Militia. 

Officers of the Organized Militia appointed on the same date and the 
same grade in the Reserve Officers’ Corps, shall take rank among them- 
selves according to length of prior commissioned service in the Organ- 
ized Militia, and when two or more such officers shall have had the 
same _ commissioned service they shall take rank among themselves 
according to total length of enlisted and commissioned service in the 
Organized Militia: Provided, That commissioned or enlisted service in 
the National Guard and Organized Militia in the service of the United 
States shall count double: Provided further, That when two or more 
officers of the National Guard or Organized Militia can not be graded 
with respect to rank, as above provided, they shall take rank amon 
themselves in accordance with their relative rank in the Nationa 
Guard or Organized Militia prior to appointment in the Reserve Officers’ 
Corps. Enlisted men so appointed shall take rank among themselves 
acorns to length of service as noncommissioned officers, and those 
who shall have had no such service shall take rank among themselves 
according to age. 

All other persons so appointed on the same date in same grade shall 
take rank among themselves according to age, the oldest to be the 
senior ; and when two or more officers are of the same age, their senior- 
ity shall be decided by lot in a manner prescribed by the Secretary of 

yar. 

Sec. 44, Vacancies occurring in time of peace in any grade below 
that of colonel in the Reserve Officers’ Corps shall be filled by the pro- 
motion, subject to such exceptions as the President may prescribe in 
regulations governing the promotion, examinations for promotion and 
assignment of reserve officers, of officers of said corps in the next lower 
grade in the reserve unit, corps, or department in which such vacancies 
occur: Provided, That officers of the Reserve Officers’ Corps, if they so 
elect, may qualify for promotion and be promoted in the first or second 
reserves even though no vacancy exists in the next higher grade in 
the'r regiment, battalion, squadron, corps, or department, and when 
the :umber of officers in any grade in any unit, corps, or department of 
the first reserves exceeds the number authorized therefor, the com- 
mander of the divisional area may transfer such surplus officers to other 
organizations of the first reserves or to the second reserves or he may 
attach them to organizations in the first reserves, 

In time of war, officers of the Reserve Officers’ Corps may be 


retary 


ro- 
moted to any grade or rank in such corps in accordance with their 
efficiency as demonstrated in service in the field: Provided, That ap- 
pointments to grades above that of colonel so made shall be made by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Sec, 45, Any member of the Reserve Officers’ Corps assigned or at- 
tached to either the first or the second reserves who shall have been 
reported by his commanding officer, or by any other officer duly author. 
ized to make such report, as not qualified to perform the duties of his 
then grade, shall, if such report is concurred in by the next higher 
military authority, be immediately ordered before a board composed 
of five reserve officers senior in rank to the officer so ordered, convened 
by the commander of the reserve area, or in case he shall have concurred 
in such report then by the next higher military authority, and such 
board shall immediately proceed to inquire into and report, in the 

nner now prescribed for retiring boards, upon the competency and 
caiecity of such officer to perform the duties of his then grade, and if 
such board shall — that such officer is qualified to perform such 
duties he shall continue on the duty to which he was before assigned ; 
and if such board shall report that such officer is not qualified to per- 
form such duties and such report is approved by the President, such 
officer shall forthwith ‘be transferred to the unorganized reserves and 
shall not again be eligible for assignment to duty with either the 
first or the second reserves: Provided, That any member of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Corps who shall have been convicted of any offense in- 
volving moral turpitude or which, in the opinion of the President, was 


becoming an officer and a gentleman shall be forthwith dismissed 

‘om the service and shall not be again eligible for appointment or 
enrollment in any branch of the United States Army: Provided further, 
That all members of the Reserve Officers’ Corps, who are assigned to 
either the first or second reserves, shall, as soon as they reach the 
age of 64 years, be transferred to the unorganized reserves, and no 

rve officer over the age of 64 shall in time of peace be eligible for 
assignment or attachment to either the first or second reserves. 

Sec. 46. The President is hereby authorized, as soon as the neces- 
sary funds therefor shall have been appropriated, to cause such land 
to acquired by lease or purchase, such buildings, target ranges, and 
other structures to be erected or leased and such military stores and 
equipment of all kinds, including reserve supplies, to be procured in 
each divisional area as shall be necessary for the examining, enlisting, 
enrolling, organizing, training, and equipping the troops of all arms 
and corps stationed in such area. 

Src. 47. Whenever in time of peace any parcel of land, other than 
that occupied by a dwelling house and its curtilage, shall be required 
for the use of the training forces or the first reserves during the pre- 
scribed annual maneuvers, and the owner or occupant thereof refuses 
to allow such parcel of land to be so used the President may, in his 
discretion, authorize such use of such land without the permission of 
the owner or occupant and direct that any damage caused thereto by 
such use shall be adjusted and settled as hereafter provided. 

Wheuever in time of peace 7 damage is caused to any private 
property by any troops of the United States Army enga in the 
prescribed annual maneuvers, the. President is hereby authorized to 
cause any claims resulting therefrom to be immediately adjusted and 
settled in accordance with the regulations to be prescribed by him, so 
far as appropriations will permit, by a board of officers appointed by 
the commander of the area in which such “—e occurred. 

Src. 48. As soon as the President shall decide that the necessary 
training personnel has been organized and trained, the necessary 
ground acquired, the necessary structures erected, and the necessar 
military supplies and equipment provided in each divisional area, he is 
hereby authorized and empowered to call out for military training and 
service to serve in the United States Army in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act, and to report for such service on the ist day of 
November next thereafter, all persons liable to military service who 
have arrived or who will arrive at the age of 18 years during the year 
ending on the day next preceding such ist day of November; and in 
each subsequent year ending on the 81st day of October all males liable 
to military service who arrive at the age of 18 years during such year 
shall likewise be called out to report for military training and service 
in the United States Army on the 1st day of November of that year, in 
accordance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 49. Except as otherwise provided in this act, service in the 
United States Army in time of peace shall be for a period of 12 years, 
unless sooner discharged, the first 11 months of said period shall be in 
continuous training and service in the training forces, the next 4 years 
and 1 month shall be in the first reserves, and not more than one 
period of 15 days’ active service in any calendar year for 2 years 
shall be reqnived of any enrolled member of said reserves one, his . 
period of service therein in time of peace. The last 7 years of said 12- 
year period of service shall be in the second reserves, and reservists 
assigned thereto shall not be called out for active service in time of 

ace: Provided, That no reservist assigned to the first reserves shall 
be eligible for preenrment in the reserve officers’ corps unless he shall 
have served with his ofganization during all periods of active service 
prescribed therefor from the date of his assignment thereto to the date 
of his appointment in sald corps: Provide ine That all persons 
who shall have been commissioned, appointed, enlisted, or enrolled 
in the United States Army at the outbreak of war or when war becomes 
imminent may be held to service therein during the continuance of 
war or until the President shall decide that war is no longer imminent 
and this without regard to the periods for which such persons shall 
have been commissioned, appointed, enlisted, or enrolled: And pro- 
vided further, That enroll noncommissioned officers and enlisted 
specialists who have completed their 11 months’ continuous active 
training and service may, with their consent, be retained with or at- 
tached to the training forces for further stipulated periods of training 
and service, and any enrolled man who has satisfactorily completed his 
11 months’ continuous training and service may be permitted to enlist 
in the permanent personnel in one of the arms or corps of the United 
States Army, and any reservist so enlisting shall, upon completion of 
his service under Praae 4 or any subsequent enlistment, revert to the re- 
serve status he would then occupy if he had not so enlisted. 

Sec. 50. In time of peace the President may by proclamation call 
out for active service, in accordance with the provisions of this act, 
any class of persons Hable for such service, and in time of actual or 
threatened hostilities he may likewise by proclamation call out for 


military service such classes of persons according to age, beginning 
with the youngest liable for such service, as shall be required for the 
national defense: Provided, That in time of peace no part of the 


training forces or of the first or second reserves shall be called out to 
execute the laws, suppress insurrection, or repel invasion without the 
authority of Congress first had and obtained, except in cases of actual 
or threatened invasion occurring while Congress is not in session, and 
then only when in the judgment of the President it would be dangerous 
to wait for Congress to assemble. A copy of such proclamation, duly 
posted in a conspicuous place in the post office of the place of residence 
or temporary abode of any person included in such call not less than 
10 days prior to the date prescribed in said proclamation, for such 
person to report for said service, or any other public notification which 
the President may deem suitable, shall be deemed good and sufficient 
notice to such person of his lability under such call, and no paves 
service of any notice of any kind shall be required to bring suc rson 
within the provisions of this act: Provided further, That from and after 
the date upon which any person liable for military service has been ony 
called out therefor, in accordance with the provisions of this act, unt 
such time as he shall have been oy erate from such service, such 
erson shall be subject to the Rules and Articles of War so far as 
hey are applicable to persons whose permanent retention in the United 
States Army is not contemplated: And provided further, That in time 
of actual or threatened hostilities the President may accept the volun- 
tary military services of any person not more than 64 years of age who 
is not included in oy class called out for service. 
Sec. 51. The President is a authorized to del 


te to the com- 
mander of each divisional area the necessary authority to commence 


the organization, as soon as practicable after the passage of this act, 
of such units of the first reserves as are to be organized in such area; 
to subdivide such divisional area into three reserve areas; to sub- 
divide each such reserve area into districts and subdistricts; to pre- 
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scribe the limits of each such reserve area, district, and subdistrict; to 
prescribe what units of the first reserves authorized for such divisional 
area shall be located in each such subdivision ; and, subject, to the ap- 
proval of the President, to assign a competent officer of the permanent 
personnel of the training forces in such area of te rank to the 
command of each division, brigade, and regiment 
reserves to be or, ed in such divisional area. 
signed shall, in time of peace, have reserve rank 
command to which a inted, but shall receive only the pay and allow- 
ances provided for actual grade and rank in the permanent per- 
sonnel. In time of war he shall have the rank, pay, and allowances 
appropriate to such command. 

Each such commander of a reserve regiment shall, subject to such 
regulations as the President may prescribe and to the ision 
of superior military authority, have full. charge of all matters con- 
nected with the enrollment and records of all reserve officers and non- 
——— qoceeviets belonging to p 9 ene; of all ee = 

wing upon the unorganized reserves necessary 
event of actual or threatened hostilities; of all matters connected with 
the mobilization of his regiment in peace or war or relating to tis 
pe a pen or the training of its personnel: Provided, That each officer 
of the permanent personnel assigned to the command of a division, 
a brigade, or a ceaieeans of the first or second reserves shall also be 
assigned or attached to a unit of the training forces, and in addition 
to his duties with the first or second reserves, he shall be required to 
perform such other duties in such unit of the training forces as the com- 
mander of the divisional area shall prescribe. 

The organization, peace administration, and training of all units 
located in a reserve area, other than regiments and brigades, shall be 
conducted under the supervision of the commanders of reserve divisions, 
who shall be assisted in such duties by such other officers of the perma- 
nent personnel as may be designated therefor by the commander of the 
divisional area: Provided, That each reserve area, district, and sub- 
district prescribed for the location and organization of a unit of the 
first reserves shall likewise be prese for the location and 0 iza- 
tion of a corresponding unit of the second reserves: Provided her, 
That the commander of each divisional area is hereby authorized to 
chanve the limits of reserve areas, districts, and subdistricts to conform 
to changes which may occur in the distribution of population liable to 
military service or to assign ee reservists in one such subdivision 
to a reserve unit located in another. 

Sec. 52. The commander of each divisional area when notified of the 
appointment or promotion thereof is hereby authorized to assign mem- 
bers of the Reserve Officers’ Corps resident in such area to units of the 
first and second reserves located within such area and to such other 
duty appropriate to their rank and grade that may be consistent with 
the provisions of this act and with regulations prescribed pursuant 
thereto: Provided, That as far as their places of residence may render 
such action practicable, such reserve officers shall be assigned according 
to rg in each grade to units of the first reserves and second re- 
serves in the order named. Reserve officers so assigned shall in time of 
peace be liable for active service for not exceeding two weeks in any one 
year: Provided further, That such officers may with their consent be 
ordered to active duty for longer periods, and reserve officers and non- 
commissioned officer reservists who are candidates for promotion may be 
required to undergo such active service prior to promotion in excess of 
two weeks per year as the President may prescribe as necessary for 
their further military training: Provided further, That whenever dur- 
ing maneuvers in time of peace or in time of actual or threatened hos- 
tilities officers of the permanent personnel of the United States —~ 
are detached from the organizations to which assigned for duty wit 
the first or second reserves a corresponding number of reserve officers 
may be attached to the permanent personnel of the organizations from 
which such permanent officers were detached for temporary duty 
thercin: Provided further, That subject to such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of War may prescribe, honorably discharged enlisted men of the 
Regular ae the United States Army, and the National Guard or 
Organized Militia, and enlisted men of good character of the National 
Guard and Organized Militia may with their consent be enrolled as 
reserve noncommissioned officers and assigned to reserve organizations : 
And provided further, That whenever a reserve officer or an enrolled 
reservist changes his residence to a place at such distance from the 
location of the unit to which he is assigned as to render his further 
service therein undesirable he shall be detached from such unit and 
assigned or attached to another reserve unit located in the vicinity of 
his new place of residence, and it is hereby made the military duty, for 
failure to perform which the offender shall be subject to trial and pun- 
ishment by a military tribunal in accordance with the Rules and Articles 
of War, of each reserve officer and enrolled reservist who shall change 
his place of residence to notify his immediate commanding officer prior 
to making such change. 

Suc. 53. The pay and allowances of all permanent commissioned of- 
ficers and enlisted men belonging to the personnel of any arm, corps, or 
department of the United States Army, or employed on any duty author- 
ized by law, shall be the same as that now prescribed by law for like 
grades and arms in the Regular Army, except that in lieu of a money 
allowance for clothing te enlisted men on active list the President 
is hereby authorized to preseribe the articles of clothing that shall be 
issued for the use of enlisted men in each grade in each arm and corps. 

Sec. 564. The pay of all persons in the United States Army, other than 
the officers, enlisted men, and civilians of the ——— personnel, 
shal!, except as otherwise provided in this act, in e of peace be one- 
third of the pay prescri by law for like grades in the Regular Army. 
The allowances of all — in the United States Army, other than 
those enumerated in the precedi section, shall at all times be the 
same as prescribed by law for li grades and arms in the Regular 
Army, except that in lieu of a money allowance of clothing to en 
and enrolled men, the President is hereby authorized to prescribe the 
articles of clothing that shall be issued for the use of isted or en- 
rolled men in each grade in each arm and branch of the service: Pro- 
vided, That no person shall be entitled to the pay or allowances here- 
inbecfore prescribed in this section except for such time as he shall have 
actually served on active service in time of peace pursuant to the 
orders of competent authority issued in accordance wit Re Reoreiees 
of this act: Provided further, That in time of actual ilities all 
persons in the United States Army shall be entitled to the pay now 
prescribed by law for like grades in the Regular Army. 

Sec. 55. No person whomsoever shall be entitled to er given any 
money or other valuable thing whatsoever as bounty or as a fee or 
gratuity for enlisting, enroll accepting a commission i” or in any 
other manner cries military service ef the United : Pro- 
vided, That the p ons of this section shall not operate to prevent 


establishment as provided by law. 
Sec. 56. The following persons be, and they are hereby, ¢ 
and made exempt from 1 te and service in 


time of peace under the ef this act, to wit: Such as are 
rejected as totally ghgutenty ar mentally unfit for mili training and 
service ; the only son liable to military tr and se of a widow 
Se a his labor for umpett the y son, liable to military 
training service, of or parent or ts ent upen 
his labor for : ided, That when re are or more 


sons of such or infirm parents liable the gets of this 
act for milit: tra and service, the fa or if he be dead, the 
mother, may elect whi one of such sons shall be exempt; the only 
brother not 12 years of age dependent upon labor for 
support: Provided further, That any person exempted from military 
training and service, in accordance with the provisions of this section, 
ex when such is based upon permanent total sical or 
me unfitness therefor, shall be exempted for one year , but such 
exemption, upon nt sho that one of the authorized there- 


sufficie: 
for exists, may be again exem for a further period of one year, and so 
on from year to year: And rther, That any person who 
shall be exempted from liabi to military training and 
who shall for any cause not have been duly registered, in accordance 
with the provisions of this act, shall, less, become liable to such 
military training and service with the class of recruits called out for 
such training and service on the first of November next following 
ave ceased or on which he 


the date on which his exemption shall 
iding that he shall not become 


shall have been duly registered, prov. 
more than 24 years of age sare such year, 

The following 3 be, an are hereby, excepted and made 
e from Habbity to perform military service under the provisions 
of this act in time of war or when war is imminent, and from liabil- 
ity to assignment to and service in the first or second reserves in time 
o Oe Tee en ee ee ee ee 

t for military service; also, first, the Vice of the Un 

States, the judges of the various courts of the United States, the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and the Senate of the United 
States, the heads of the various executive ents of the United 
States, the United States district attorneys anfl their authorized assist- 
ants, the United States marshals and their authorized assistants and 
deputies, the United States commissioners, postmasters and assisant 
postmasters of all grades; second, the governors, the members of 
legislatures, the heads of the various executive rtments, and the 
judges of the various courts of the several States, Te a 
tricts; third, the only son of a widow dependent upon his 
support, the only son of aged or infirm _—— or parents dependent 
upon his labor for support: Provided, That when there are two or 
such sons, the father, or, if he be dead, the mother, may 
of such sons shall be exempt; the only brother of children under 
years of age dependent upon his labor for support; the father 
motherless children under 12 years of age dependent — his labor 
suppert; fourth, any person in Federal emp of United 


i 


fee 


Se ae ~ the —— -_ o, - aerany for 
carry ou e provisions 0 a person such as 
are herein exempted, shall be exempt from liability to military service 


in time of war or when war is imminent. Such ere ee shall con- 
tinue only so long as such person shall remain totally physically or 
mentally exempt from military service, if such cmnniapdliens 

physical or mental unfitness, or only so long as such person 1 
such office or perform such service, if such exemption is 
official position or service, or only so long as the condition of ne 
ency exists, if such exemption is based upon a condition of depen 

Sec. 57. No substitute shall be acce’ in place of any person 
out for military service pursuant to act, and ne such shall 
be permitted to escape such service, or to be therefrom. 
prior to the expiration of his term of service by the payment of money 
or any other valuable thing whatsoever, as consideration for his re- 
lease from military service or liability thereto. 

Sc. 58. Any person liable for military service under the provisions 
of this act, who shall be accepted and called out for such service under 
this act, and who shall under oath declare that he is conscientiously 
opposed to the bearing of arms and is prohibited from so doing by the 
tenets, rules, and articles of faith of —_ now existing religious denomi- 
nation to which he belongs, and who 1 prove satisfactory evidence 
that his conduct and deportment have been y consistent with 
such declaration, shall be employed on such duties, not involving the 
bearing of arms, as the Secretary of War may direct. 

Sec. 59. Any person liable for servi 
of this act, who, having been duly called out for military service, shall 
fail or neglect to report himself for such service at the time and place 
designated therefor, or who shall foreibly or otherwise resist or — 


4 


- 


such service, shall, if found to be physically qualified for mili 
service, be punished as a court-martial naar eeelt gaa chon be held 
to such military service accordance with the ons of this act 


in x 
Sec. 60. ng the first year g e passage of this act, 
the following persons shall be liable to registration, to wit: First, all 
male citizens of the United States and all males of naturalized parents 
who have arrived, or shall arrive, at the a of 18 to 21 years, both 
inclusive, during such calendar , all male citizens of 
United States, and all males of f birth who have lega 
their intention to become citizens, arrive at the ages o 
to 24 years, both inclusive, during such calendar year; second, a 
aliens residing or traveling within the territory of the United States 
after the passage of this act, 


over 18 and under 25 years of age. 
the following persons shall be Haile tes tion, to wit: First, all 


Sec. 60. During the first year ee 
male citizens of the United States and all males of naturalized parents 
who have arrived, or shall arrive, at the ages of 18 to 21 years, both 
inclusive, during such calendar year, and all male citizens of the United 
States, and all males of foreign birth who have legally declared their 
intention to become citizens, who arrive at the ages of from 21 to 24 
years, both inclusive, during such calendar year; second, all aliens re- 
siding or traveling within the territory of the United States over 18 and 
under 25 — o ee ‘ 
During seco endar year beginning after 
act, the following persons shall, be liable to 
all’ male citizens of the United States and all males of naturalized 
years during such calendar year; 


pare who arrive at the of 18 
na” all tered comme citizens of the United States and ali 


unregistered males of foreign birth who have legally declared their 
intention to become cifizens, who arrive at the ages 21 to 30 years, 
both inclusive, during such calendar year; third, all unregistered alicns 


the passage of this 
tion, to wit: First 
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residing or traveling within the jurisdiction of the United States who 


are over 18 and under 30 years of age; fourth, all persons liable to 
registration during the preceding year who, for any reason, have not 
been so registered. 7 

During the third calendar year beginning after the passage of_this 
act, the following persons shall be liable to registration, to wit: First, 
all'male citizens of the United States and all males’ of naturalized 
parents, who arrive at the age of 18 during such calendar year; second 
all unregistered male citizens of the United States, and all unregistered 
males of foreign birth, who have legally declared their intention to 
become citizens, who arrive at the age of 21 to 35 years, both in- 
elusive, during such calendar year; third, all unregistered aliens re- 
siding or traveling within the jurisdiction of the United States who 
are over 18 and under 85 years of age; fourth, all persons»liable to 
registration during any preceding year who have not for any cause 
been registered. 

During the fourth calendar year pene after the passage of this 
act, the following persons shall be liable to registration, to wit: First 
all male citizens of the United States and all males of naturalized 
parents, who arrive at the age of 18 years during such calendar year; 
second, all unregistered male citizens of the United States and all 
unregistered males of foreign birth, who have declared their intention 
to become citizens, who arrive at the ages of 21 to 40 years, both 
inclusive, GuFing such calendar year; third, all unregistered aliens re- 
siding or traveling within the-territory of the United States who are 
over 18 and under 41 years of age; fourth, all persons liable to regis- 
— during any preceding year who for any cause have not been regis- 
ered. 

During the fifth calendar _ beginning after the passage of this 
act the following persons shall be liable to registration, to wit: First, 
all male citizens of the United States and all males of naturalized 
parents who arrive at the age of 18 years during such calendar year ; 
second, all unregistered male citizens of the United States and ali 
unregistered males of foreign birth who have legally declared their 
intention to become citizens who arrive at the ages of 21 to 44 years, 
both inclusive, during such ealendar year; third, all unregistered aliens 
residing or traveling in the jurisdiction of the United States who are 
over 18 and under 45 years of age; fourth, all persons liable to regis- 
nae — any preceding year who for any cause have not been 
registered, 

During the sixth year beginning after the passage of this act the 
following persons shall be liable to registration, to wit: First, all male 
citizens of the United States and all males of naturalized parents who 
arrive at the age of 18 years during such calendar year; second, all 
unregistered aliens residing or traveling in the jurisdiction of the 
United States; third, all persons liable to registration during any 
preceding year who for any cause were not so registered. 

During the seventh and each subsequent calendar year beginning after 
the passage of this act the following persons shall be liable to registra- 
tion, to wit: First, all male citizens of the United States and all 
males of naturalized parents who arrive at the age of 18 years during 
such calendar year; second, all persons liable to registration who have 
not been previously registered: Provided, That in time of actual or 
threatened hostilities the. President is hereby authorized to cause all 
or any class or classes of person. liable under the provisions of this 
section for registration to registered during such year or years as 
he may designate, and this without regard to the year prescribed in 
this section for their registration. Failure to register during the 
year and period thereof so prescribed by the President shall subject the 
offender to the penalties provided in this act for the commission of a 
like offense in time of peace. 

Sec. 61. The President is hereby authorized and empowered to des- 
ignate annually such periods as he may deem necessary for the 
registration of such persons who under the provisions of this act are 
liable for registration during such calendar year, and it is hereby 
made the duty of each such person so liable for registration to appear 
personally during the period or periods so designated for his registra- 
tion. at the post office nearest in*point of actual distance to such per- 
son’s residence or place of business or sojournment, or in the case of 
an alien traveling within the jurisdiction of the United States or of 
any State thereof, at a terminus on his route of travel, and then and 
there to submit to registration, and in case he is liable for military 
service under the provisions of this act to then and there declare 
whether he claims exemption from such military service, and if so, 
the facts upon which his claim is based. 

Sec. 62. The President may, by proclamation duly posted in a con- 
spicuous place in each post office not less than 10 days prior to the 
period designated for registration, and by such other means of public 
notificaticn as he may deem necessary, give public notice of the pro- 
visions of this act and of the period or parieg? designated by him 
for registration in accordance with this act, and such posting of the 
President’s proclamation in the post office at the place of residence or 
sojournment or terminus on the. route of travel of any person liable 
for registration shall be deemed good and sufficient notice to such 
person of his liability under this act, and no personal notice of any 
kind to such person shall be required to bring him within the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Sec. 63. It is hereby made the duty of each and every_postmaster to 
register or cause to be registered, in duplicate, each and every person 
who presents himself for registsation, upon forms approved by the 
Secretary of War, of suitable size and so printed and ruled that when 
the registration of any such person shall have been completed each of 
the duplicate registration cards relating to such rson shall contain 
the following information with respect to each such person: First, full 
and correct name; second, age, date, and place of birth; third, citizen- 
ship; fourth, nationality; fifth, names and nationality of parents; 
sixth, names, ages, sex, and residence of dependents, if any; seventh, 
occupation or vocation; eighth, education; ninth, residence; tenth, 
post-office address; eleventh, whether or not he has had prior military 
service, and, if so, when, where, and in what organization or organiza- 
tions; twelfth, whether or not he claims exemption from ae sery- 
ice, and, if so, why; thirteenth, if not a citizen of the United States, 
whether he or, in case he is under 21 years of age, his parents have 
declared their intentions to become such in accordance with law; and 
each resident so registered shall be —- to sign his name, if he can 
write, upon such cards, for future identification, and, if he can not 
write, that fact shall be stated in the space provided for his signature ; 
and such other information as the President may prescribe. 

Sec. 64. Bach postmaster shall cause the registration cards of all 
persous registered by him or under his direction to be divided into two 
classes; the first class shall be known as the file of registered citizens, 
and shall include the registration cards of all persons liable for military 
service; the second class. shall be known as the “file of registered 


such. Each class 


accordance with regulations to be prescribed by the President, and in 
S ae ae will admit of convenient and accurate refesence to each 


office shall be filed in 


card relating to each person so registered shall be forwarded without 
delay by the 
registered, to 
of the divisional area in whic 


shall be filed. 


act relative to registration, shall 
—. persons attending to testify or —— in 
ga 


lawfully authoriz 
such persons for such purposes. 
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aliens,” and shali include the registration cards of all registered per- 
sons who are not citizens of the United States an, se 


ve not de- 
law to become 


clared their intention under oath in accordance 
of Stration cards shall be filed separately and in 


Suc. 65. One card relating to each person registered in each post 
the permanent records of such post office, and one 


stmaster who registered, or caused such person to be 
@ person eer to receive same by the commander 
such post office is located. 


Sec. 66. The postmaster shall furnish each duly registered person 


who claims exemption from military service under the provisions of 
this act with a 


y of the form provided for the proper presentation 
of such claims and with the number of blank forms for affidavits neces- 
sary for presenting his evidence in substantiation of such claim, and 
will, without charge to such person, administer oaths to witnesses tes- 
titving by affidavit with respect to such claim for exemption from lia- 
bility for military service; and the postmaster will also inform such 
resident of the location of the o ce where such claim for exemption 
Sec. 67. Any postmaster or assistant postmaster or an 
ployed in any post office, in atone into effect the 
ave authorit, 


clerk em- 
rovisions of this 
to administer oaths to 
e course of any investi- 
on as to any person’s exemption from liability to military service 
or required to make affidavit under the provisions of this act: Pro- 
vided, That nothing herein shall operate to prevent any other person 

to administer oaths from administering oaths to 


Src. 68. No person registered under the provisions of this act shall 
be entitled to any pay, allowances, fees, subsistence, or commutation 
therefor, or any monetary or other compensation or reimbursement 
whatever for time employed or expenses incurred in complying with the 


provisions of this act relative to registyation, except as otherwise pro- 


vided in this act. 


t 

Sxc. 69. a nae liable for registration under this act who shall 
fail or neglect to present himself for registration at the place and 
during the period designated, or who shall forcibly or otherwise resist 
or oppose such registration, or who having duly presented himself or 
neweng been in any manner presented for registration shall fail, neglect, 
or refuse to answer fully, truthfully, and without equivocation an 
question asked him by the postmaster or his assistant, relative to suc 
registration, shall, upon conviction, be punished by a fine of not less 
than $10 nor more than $200, and by imprisonment for not less than 
one month nor for more than one year, and shall be duly registered. 

Sec. 70. Whenever any person liable for military service who is 
registered under the provisions of this act, or any alien who is so 
registered, shall change his place of residence or sojournment, he shall, 
within 10 days thereafter, fill out, sign, and file with the postmaster 
thereat and with the postmaster at his new place of residence or 
Companary abode the form provided for notifying such officials of such 
change. 

Sec. 71. Each and every postmaster shall, upon receipt of notifica- 

tion of change of residence or place of sojournment, after making or 
causing to be made the proper notation upon the registration card in 
his post office of the person concerned, forward said registration card 
direct to the postmaster at the new place of residence or sojournment 
of the person concerned and shall forward the notification of change of 
residence to the officer designated by the commander of the divisional 
area in which such post office is located to receive same. 
Sec. 72. Any person duly registered under the provisions of this 
act, and any postmaster who shall, unless prevented by causes beyond 
his control, fail or neglect to comply with the provisions of this act 
relative to notification of changes of residence or place of sojournment, 
shall, upon conviction, be punished by a fine of not less than $10 nor 
more than $200, and by imprisonment for not less than one month 
nor for more than one year. 

Sec. 73. All claims for exemption from military service under the 
provisions of this act shall be stated upon the form provided for such 

urpose, which shall be known as the form for presentation of claim 
or exemption from military service, and each such claim shall be 
supported by affidavits of reputable persons, and each such affidavit 
shall be upon the form provided for that purpose, which shall be 
known as the form for affidavit with respect to claim for exemption 
from military service; and each such claim shall be presented within one 
month after the expiration of the period of registration, designated by 
the President for the ——— of the claimant, to the United States 
commissioner whose office is located nearest in point of distance to 
the place of residence of such claimant, and such United States 
commissioner, together with an assistagt United States district attor- 
ney designated by the district attorney of the district in which such 
commissioner’s office is located, and an officer of the United States 
Army designated by the military commander of the divisional area 
in which such commissioner’s office is located, are hereby declared to 
constitute a board with full powers to examine into, pass upon, and 
finally decide all claims for exemption from military service presented 
to it in accor@ance with the provisions of this act, and in the per- 
formance of this duty such board shall decide all claims strictly in 
accordance with the provisions of this act, and it is hereby made the 
duty of such board, carefully and without undue delay, to examine 
into the merits of each claim presented, and such board is hereb 
authorized to avail itself of existing legal provisions to secure su 
additional testimony bearing upon such claim as it may deem necessary 
for the proper determination of any question of fact that may be 
raised in connection with such claim: Provided, That in case the 
members of such board find themselves unable to come to an agree- 
ment upon any queetes of either law or fact bearing upon the de- 
cision of any claim, such claim, together with all papers in the case 
and a brief statement of the question or questions upon which the 
board is unable to agree, shall be sent by such board direct to the 
judge of the United States judicial district in which such board is 
sitting, and such judge shall finally decide the question or questions 
in issue, and also finally decide such claim: Provided further, That 
each such claimant whose claim has been decided in his favor shall be 
furnished by such board, or when his claim be decided by a district 
judge by such judge, with a certificate of exemption from milit 
service, which certificate shall contain the name and address of suc 
claimant and his personal description, the date of the termination of 
such exemption, and shall ‘bear his signature for purposes of identifi- 
cation, and shall recite with respect to such claimant the same in- 
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formation preeceihed in section 63 of this act for the registration ‘of 


persons liable to registration, and in addition thereto shall state that 
claimant is exempt from military service under the provisions of the 
act and the reason or reasons which bring such claimant under such 
rovisions: And provided further, That each claimant for exemption 
rom military service and training or from military service shall 
receive 4 cents per mile for each mile actually traveled by him from 
his place of residence to the place of mocting of the exemption board 
and returning thence to his home, and he shall be entitled to no further 
commutation, reimbursement, or compensation whatsoever. 

Sec. 74. Each person duly registered under the provisions of this 
act, and each person not so registered who is, nevertheless, liable for 
military service, shall, when called into such. service pursuant to this 
act, be ee examined under the direction of the commanding 
officer of the divisional area within which such- person resides, and 
at such place within such area as such area commander shall prescribe, 
and at such time as such area commander, acting in acecrdance with 
the direction of the President, shall prescribe, by such officer of the 
Medical maee or other physician, as such area commander shall desig- 
nate or employ, to conduct such physieal examination at such time and 
place: Provided, That as far as practicable the places in each military 
district shall be selected for the purpose of effecting the greatest pos- 
sible economy of travel and the least possible inconvenience to the Fe 
sons whose physical examinations are to be conducted thereat: Pro- 
vided further, That notiee of the place and time prescribed pursuant 
to this section for the physical examination of any person liable thereto 
shall be given in the manner previees in this act for notice of liability 
to registration, or in any other way which the President may deem 
necessary, and no personal notice of any kind shall be required to bring 
any person liable to physical examination within the provisions of this 
act relative to physical examinations. 

Sec. 75. Any person liable for military service under this act who 
shall duly present himself for physical examination at the time and 
place designated, and who shall then and there submit himself to such 
examination, and answer fully, truthfully, and without equivocation 
each and every question lawfully asked him relative to such examina- 
tion, shall, upon the completion of his physical examination, be paid 
4 cents per mile for each mile and major fraction thereof that he shall 
have actually traveled from his place of residence or sojournment to the 
place designated for his physical examination and will have to travel 
from thence to his place of residence or sojournment. 

Src. 76. Any person Hable for military service under this act who 
shall fail or neglect to present himself for physical examination at the 
time and place a or who shall, forcibly or otherwise, resist 
or ge such physical examination, or who, having duly presented 
himself or having been presented in any manner, for physical examina- 
tion, shall fail, neglect, or refuse to answer fully, truthfully, and 
without equivocation any question relative to such examination asked 
him by any officer or other person engaged in making such examination, 
shall, upon conviction, be punished by a fine of not less than $10 nor 
more than $200 and by imprisonment for not less than-one month nor 
for more than one year, and shall be physically examined. 

Sec. 77. Any person who shall leave his place of residence or so- 
journment with intent to avoid registration, physical examination, or 
military service shall, upon conviction, be deemed guilty of failing to 
present himself for registration, physical examination, or military 
service, as the case may be, and punished accordingly: Provided, That 
all persons charged with leaving their pjace of residence or temporary 
abode, with intent to avoid military training or service, shall be tried 
by military tribunals, 

Sec. 78. Any person charged with the duty of carrying into effect any 
of the provisions of this act who shall receive from any mn whom- 
soever any money or other valuable thing or consideration, or agree, 
directly or indirectly, to receive the same to his own or another’s use 
as consideration for making or being party to the making of a false or 
incorrect registration, physical examination, enlistment, enrollment, or 
muster, or aay false or incorrect report or return relative to any 
registration, physical examination, enlistment, enrollment, or muster, 
shall, pee convigtion if not subject to a law, be punished by a 
fine of hot léss than $100 nor more than $1 and by imprisonment 
for not less than three months nor for more than one year. 

Src. 79. Any person who shall make or be a party to the making of 
any false registration, pascal examination, or muster or enrollment 
of any person, shall, if not subject to military law, upon conviction, 
be punished by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $500 and 
by {imprisonment for not less than three months. nor for more than one 
year. 

Sec. 80. Any person who shall advise, counsel, aid, or assist any 
other person in violating any of the provisions of this act, or who 
shall threaten, obstruct, or assault any person lawfully engaged in 
carrying out any of the provisions of this act, or who, having knowl- 
edge of any violation or intended violation of any of the provisions 
of this act, fails or neglects to inform without delay the proper au- 
thorities of such violation or intended violation shall, upon conviction 
be punished by a fine of not less than $10 nor more than $200 and 
by imprisonment for not less than one month nor for more than one 
year; and any person who shall connive, conspire, combine, or agree 
with any other person or persons to commit any of the offenses pre- 
scribed th this section shall, upon conviction, be deemed guilty of the 
completed offense and punished as a principal. 

Src. 81. Any person who, acting for himself or for one or more 
other persons or for a corporation, shall give employment to any per- 
son enh being liable for military service and having been duly called 
out for same, has not completed the prescribed service in the training 
forces or been furloughed to the reserves, or who, being liable for 
registration or physical examination, has not duly submitted thereto 
shall, upon conviction, be punished by a fine of not less than $10 nor 
more than $200 and by imprisonment for not less than one month 
nor for more than three months. 

Sec. 82. In time of actual or threatened hostilities any sentence of 
imprisonment or portion of such sentence imposed by any court for 
any offense not involving moral turpitude upon any person liable for 
military service, which shall be unexecuted on the date of enrollment 
of such person in the military service, shall be executed under the 
military authorities. In time of peace ay such sentence shall bo 
executed under the civil authorities, and the person so punished, if 
liable to military service and not over 24 years of e when such 
sentence shall have been executed, shall be Hable for litary service 
and training with the class of recruits called out to report therefor 
on BA. Ist day of November next following the execution of his 
sentence. 
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Sec. 83., Any person whomsoever who knowingly shall under oath 
make any false or ——s statement, either orally or in writing, 
in connection with any claim for exemption from military service under 
this act shall, upon conviction, be deemed guilty of perjury and pun- 
ished accordingly. 

Sec. 84. Any Boe whomsoever who shall knowingly procure or 
cause to be made any false or misleadi statement under oath in 
connection with any claim for exemption from military service under 
this act shall, upon conviction, be deemed guilty of subornation of 
perjury and punished accordingly. 

ec. 85. One-half of any fine adjudged against any person for viola- 
tion of any provision of this act shall be paid to any person or persons 
who shall have furnished the information. which resulted in the con- 
viction of the person so fined, and one-half of any such fine shall be 
covered into the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 86. It shall be lawful at any time for any person authorized 
by the laws of the United States or of any State, Territory, or Dis- 
trict, to make arrests, to arrest summarily and place in the custody 
of the ee United States officials for examination or trial any person 
whom such person authorized to make arrests has reasonable grounds 
for believing has violated any of the provisions of this act, and, in 
time of war or when war is imminent, all rsons in the naval and 
military service of the United States are hereby clothed with like 
authority to make such arrests. 

Sec. 87. Nothing in this act shall operate to deprive -y permanent 
enlisted men in the United States Army of any of the rights or privi- 
leges respecting retirement or pension which are now provided by law 
for enlist men of the Regular Army, or to deprive any permanent 
officer of the United States Army of any of the rights or privileges 
respecting pensions which are now provided by law for officers of the 
Regular Army, but no person in the United States Army other than 
the permanent officers and enlisted men described in section 3 of this 
act shall be entitled to retirement, and no person in the United States 
Army other than such permanent officers and enlisted men shall be 
entitled to pensions except for physical disabilities incurred in line of 
duty while employed on active duty pursuant to the orders of compe- 
tent authority or while, pursuant to such orders, proeeeding from their 
homes to posts of duty and thence to their homes. 

Sec. 88. That section 35 of the act of Congress approved March 4, 
1909, Criminal Code, is amended to read as follows: 

Whoever shall make or cause to be made, or present or cause to be 
presented, for payment or approval, to or 7 any person or officer in the 
civil, military, or naval service of the United States, any claim upon 
or against the Government of the United States, or any department or 
officer thereof, knowing such claim to be false, fictitious, or fraudulent ; 
or whoever, for the purpose of obtaining or aiding te obtain the pay- 
ment or approval of Such claim, shall make or use, or cause to be made 
or used, any false bill, receipt, voucher, roll, account, claim, certificate, 
affidavit, or deposition knowing the same to contain any fraudulent or 
fictitious statement or entry; or whoever shall enter into any agree- 
ment, combination, or conspiracy to defraud the Government of the 
United States, or any department or officer thereof, by obtaining or aid- 
ing to obtain the payment or allowance of any false or fraudulent claim ; 
or whoever, having charge, possession, custody, or control of any money 
or other public property used or to be used in the military or naval 
service, with intent to defraud the United States or willfully to con- 
ceal such money or other property, shall deliver or cause to be delivered, 
to any other person having authority to receive the same, any amount 
of such money or other property less than that for which he received a 
certificate or took a receipt; or whoever, being authorized to make or 
deliver any certificate, voucher, receipt, or other papercertifying the 
receipt of arms, ammunition, provisions, clothing, or other property so 
used or to be used, shall make or deliver the same to any other person 
without full knowledge of the fruth of the facts stated therein and 
with intent to defraud the United States, shall be fined not more than 
5,000, or imprisoned not more than five years, or both. And the issue 
o or the placing in the custody or lon of any officer, soldier 
sailor, or other person called into or employed in the military or naval 
service of the United States, of any arms, equipments, ammunition, 
clothes, es stores, or other public property, shall not be held to 
vest in any officer, soldier, sailor, or other person, any title what- 
soever as against the United States to such arms, equipments, ammuni- 
tion, clothing, military stores, or other — roferty. And whoever 
shall knowingly purchase or receive in R edge for any obligation or in- 
debtedness from any soldier, officer, sailor, or other person called into 
or employed in the military or naval service, any arms, equipments, am- 
munition, clothes, military stores, or other public property, whether 
furnished to the soldier, sailor, officer, or person, under a clothing al- 
lowance or otherwise, such soldier, sailor, officer, or other person not 
having the lawful right to pledge or sell the same, shall be fined not 
more than $500 and imprisoned not more than two years. 

Sec. 89. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to prescribe all 
regulations and forms and to designate or prescribe all persons neces- 
sary or convenient for carrying out the provisions of this act in all 
eases in which authority to prescribe such regulations or forms or to 
designate such persons is not by the provisions of this act delegated to 
another person. 

Sec. 90. All commissioned officers in the Regular Army shall be in- 
cluded in the permanent commissioned personnel of the United States 
Army, and the inclusion of any such officer therein shall not operate to 
reduce his rank or the pay and allowances to which he as an officer in 
the Regular Army was entitled on the date of the passage of this act. 

Sec. 91. All provisions of the act of Congress approved June 3, 1916, 
relating to the Officers’ Reserve Corps, the training camps for selected 
civilians, the National Guard, the composition of the militia, and all 
laws and parts of laws in conflict with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed : Provided, That members of the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps shall be eli ible for appointment in the Reserye Officers’ 
Corps under the conditions provided in the act of Congress approved 
June 3, 1916, relative to eligibility to appointment in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps: Provided further, at from and after five years after 
the passage of this act no part of any propriation for the raising, 
equipping, arming, paying, supplying, training, sheltering, subsisting, 
or transporting of troops shall be used for equipping, arming, payivtg, 
supplying, training, sheltering, or transporting any person who js 
not commissioned, enlisted, appointed, enrolled, or employed in_ the 
United States Army, the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, or the militia 
of the Hawaiian Islands or Porto Rico: And provided further, That 
nothing herein shall operate to release or relieve any State, Territory, 
or rict, or co ration or satural person, from any accountability, 
responribility, liability, or indebtedness to the United States fer any 
money or moneys or any property whatsoever which shall have been 
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military resources, an invasion of the United States could be organized 
from friendly territory. Canada will ve at the end of, ane present 
war a considerable number of seasoned soldiers. It is eyident pat & 
hostile force might be concentrated by the allied powers on our 
northern frontier. This force could be built up to practically any 
desired strength, admitting that the United States has been driven 
from the high seas. 

7. Clausewitz enunciates the follow principle : 

“ Superiority in numbers is the most general principle of victory. 
* * * The greatest possible number of troops should be brought 
into the action at the decisive point. * * The strength 4 a 
decisive point depends on absolute strength of the army and on Skill 
in using it. * * * The first rule, therefore, is to enter the field 
with an army as strong as possible.” 

Commenting in 1908 upon these statements, Col. Maude, the British 
military expert, says: 

“ Owing to freedom from invasion and the conditions which arise in 
our colonial wars, we have not yet in Bngland arrived at the at 
appreciation of the value of superior numbers in war and still adhere 
to the idea of an army ‘just big enough’ which Clausewitz so un- 
sparingly ridiculed.” 

That Clausewitz had good reason for his ridicule of the idea of an 
army “just big enough” was illustrated by the fate of the British 
force which was thrown into Belgium to resist the advance of the 
Germans at the opening of the present war. It is advisable that the 
United States should not make the mistake of underestimating the 
numbers that are necessary for full preparedness. 

8. Since 1914, changes in armament have added greatly to the 
fighting power of troops. Some of these well-known changes are: 

a ‘phe increase in the number of guns per thousand of ees: 
ft} The greatly increased calibers of artillery used with mobile 
forces. 


(c) The immense Increase in the numbers of machine guns per thou- 
sand men. 

(d) The great development of aeronautics. 

The total numbers necessary to repel possible invasion of our country 
are studied on the assumption that our armament is as good and numer- 
ous as that of the enemy. If this assumption is false, then increased 
numbers will be required. 

9. The time element involved is ve roblematical. The size and 
character of the expedition and the facilities for loading and unloading 
would affect it materially. Assuming, as in the previous aay a two 
months’ delay ted by our Navy, and allowing for a decisive supe- 
riority, our system should be able to furnish, in round numbers, 1,500, 
trained and organized mobile troops at the outbreak of war and 
1,500,000 additional 90 days thereafter. Moreover, there would be 
subsequently required reserves of at least 1,000,000 to make up the 
wastage. 

A reasonable insurance against attack requires, therefore, that the 
United States should have available: 

At the outbreak of war, 1,500,000 trained and organized soldiers; 
three months afterwards, additional 1,500,000; reserves, 1,000,000. 


Ill, 
(b) Amount of training necessary. 


After careful consideration the War College Division adheres to the 
opinion expressed in the “Statement of a prope military policy for 
the United States” (Sept., 1915), that “12 months’ intensive in- 
ing is the minimum that will prepare troops for war service.” In more 
definite terms this was stated as 150 hours per month for 12 months 
as the very least required. 

To recapitulate, 1,500,000 should be prepared to take the field imme- 
diately on the outbreak of war and an additional 1,500,000 should have 
had sufficient previous military training to enable them to meet a 
trained oy within three months. ithin four months a million 
reserves should also be available. 


IV. 
(c) System of obtaining the men needed, 


1. In answer to question (c) it is recommended that no further re- 
liance be placed upon the so-called volunteer system. It can not under 
the most favorable circumstances produce anything like the number of 
men required for the national defense. It is undemocratic, unreliable, 
inefficient, and extravagant. It is undemocratic because it shifts the 
burden of national defense from the shoulders of the many, where it 
rightfully belongs, to the shoulders of the few, whose financial condi- 
tion in life or whose patriotism impels them to offer themselves to 
accept the risks and hakeenipe of war. Furthermore, instead of unify- 
ing our people to the extent where all individuals are willing to un- 
dergo sacrifice for the national good, it affords great epoereaity for the 
selfish and nonpatriotic to stay at home in time of war and to fatten 
on the adversi y of the Nation and on the necessities of the families 
of better men who have volunteered for the country’s defense. In this 
way great fortunes were built up during our Civii War. 

2. It is unreliable, as all history teaches us, It has never in times 
of great national stress in this or any other country been able to pro- 
vide the number of men needed for the emergency. It has been tried 
and discarded by all of the other great nations of the world and to- 
Gay the United States and China are the only nations of size upon the 
globe which rely upon voluuteers for the defense of national existence. 

Even Great Britain, from whom we derived most of our fundamental 
laws and many of our traditions, and who at the beginning of the pres- 
ent great war still adhered to the voluntary system, has since n 
forced to resort to compulsory service. Our own history is replete with 
instances of the failure of the volunteer system. It failed us in the 
Revolutionary War, and it was only by the material aid of France that 
we gained our independence. It failed us in the War of 1812-1814, when 
it had to be bolstered up with drastic draft laws. It failed the Con- 
federacy early in the Civil War, and the first Confederate Congress at 
its first session ordained the draft. It failed the Federal Government 
in the Civil War. the end of 1862 volunteering and consequently 
recruiting in the North had practically ceased, and in order to continue 
the war Congress was obliged to enact a draft law, which received the 
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approval of the President on March 3, 1863. This law was amended 
an de spore comprehensive by the act of February 24, 1864. In 
ylew what history teaches and of what is known of world armies 
and afmathent to-day it may be stated, without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that considering only man pewer no prolonged war, either 
offensive or defensive in character, can carried on under the so-called 
volunteer system, 

3. The system is inefficient, because under it we must wait for war 
to come before preparing our defense. We must wait for the emergency 
before, beginning to raise, organize, equip, and train the vast armies 
which war with any first-class power or coalition of powers would ren- 
der necessary. Forces so raised lack all the essential attributes of 
modern armies. The men lack not only the mechanical and technical 
—— necessary for them to function properly in tife military ma- 
chine, but they are entirely lacking in that mental attitude called dis- 
cipline which can only come from long and continuous military train- 
ing. The officers hastily appointed are more often than not no better 

repared than the men they are supposed to train and lead in battle. 

hey are ignorant of the simplest military matters and have no definite 
ideas as to their duties generally. peg are equally ignorant with 
respect to those measures necessary for safeguarding the lives and com- 
fort of the men intrusted to their charge. Nonpreparedness with re- 
spect to supplies and munitions of war has always existed where the 
voluntary system is in yogue. This must necessarily be the case, because 
the yolunteer system is so uncertain and unreliable in its results that it 
furnishes no advance data upon which “computation of material can be 
based. Moreover, a nation that is so shortsighted with respect to its 
man power can not be expected to look far into the future with respect 
to munitions and supplies. 

4. The volunteer system makes for national extravagance in that it 
forces the Government to enter the labor market as a supplicant and to 
compete with prices there obtaining. Out of this system grow bounties 
to recruits, a most iniquitous means of stimulating enlistments and one 
which places a re upon desertion and repeating with its neces- 
sary concomitant of fraudulent enlistment. ; 

5. It is therefore without epmegy Siet the recommendation is made 
that this system, which has ever mn a failure from every possible 
angle, be discarded and a modern system of national defense erected in 
its stead. The time has come when this country, unless it intends to 
avoid war at any cost, must resort to universal lability to military 
training and service. 

6. The term “ universal liability to military training and service” is 
used because the term “compulsory military training and service” so 
frequently heard in discussions relative to our national defense seems 
not to be applicable in a case such as ours. With us the people rule, 
and if universal liability to military training and service were ordained 
it would mean only that the people as a whole have through their rep- 
resentatives recognized the duty of the individual to prepare himself to 
defend his country and to defend it in case of need. 

7. The system recommended would, of course, within a few years 
provide the number of ed men deemed necessary for our reason- 
able security. Moreover, it would be democratic, reliable, efficient, and 
economical. 

(a) It would be democratic because under it the burden of national 
defense would fall equally upon all citizens without regard to class, 
and none could escape training or service by reason of wealth or posi- 
tion. It would make it impossible for any man or group of men to 
trade upon the Nation’s necessities in time of war. This is because 
practically every family would have a representative in the forces called 
out for defense and would realize that any action detrimental to the 
Nation’s interest would directly affect them personally. Public opinion 
would do the rest. , 

(b) The system would be reliable because it would produce each year 
the number of men necessary to be trained and would make it certain 
that in time of war the requisite number of trained and organized 
defenders would be forthcoming. without delay. 

(c) It would be efficient because it would enable us to prepare ade- 
quately for war before war comes. Moreover, the knowledge as to num- 
ber of men which could be relied upon to respond to the call to arms 
would enable those charged with the ow to plan intelligently for our 
defense. The uncertainty in respect. to the number of men that would 
volunteer for service in case of need under our present system renders 
the formulation of plane for defense almost an impossibility. It is be- 
lieved that if an equitable system based upon the principle of universal 
lability to military training and service is formulated and placed in 
successful operation, our litary strength in a few years would be 
such as practically to render us immune from attack. 

(d) The system pro would be economical. It would be based 
upon the recognition by the people of the duty of the individual to 
render personal service. Therefore, in carrying it into effect, the Gov- 
ernment would not have to compete in the labor market. A soldier 
would expect but little pay in addition to his housing, subsistence 
clothing, and medical at ance. Bounties and subsidies for personal 
service would be unknown. 

8. What has been said applies, of course, only to the advantages 
which would result to the country from the standpoint of national 
defense. However, the system possesses other advantages. 

9. It would have a distinct economical value, in that it would make 
for better a and greater national efficiency. This is because 
military training directly tends to the mental, moral, and physical 
improvement of the individual so trained. The moral training results 
from the inculcation of high standards of honor and a love of country, 
the mental from the concentration of thought and alertness of mind, 
which must be developed before other military training is practicable ; 
the physical from the sanitary surroundings, the regular routine with 
constant exercises which 
of mili training and which are designed to 
increase the of the individual as well as to train thoroughly 
all organs and muscles. The frequent medical inspections which would 
of necessity be made would discover incipient diseases In time to provide 
for their correction. 

10. The young mano thus trained and imbued with true discipline and 
self-reliance would be endowed with an increased capacity to carry on 
his life’s work. It is a matter of common knowledge that in the coun- 
tries of continental Europe preference for employment is een re 
to those who have had the advantages of military training. is is 
because the man who has had military training is able, other things 
being equal, to do more and better work than his untrained neighbor. 
His military training has made him reliable and trustworthy; his 
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employer knows that he will carry out 
initiative, developed in the ae on be relied 

11. A system pee ae ng te | 
trained together withott aoe CS etinction, cnnaa ta 
earned by sheer ability and attention to agent t t 
welding of our people into a more homogeneous WN: 

The individual who, after completing his military hin empiovece ca 
an cimployer of » A ~ is in a better position to meet his loyees 7) 
common Spendh the 
are less fixely to tee. h distrust upen their former Gants tn 
for whom they work. In other words, the intimate association —o ‘ex- 
anne = a! — must occur x nes men ‘undergoing military S — 
would resu an understanding based u respect, 
would be Hkely ‘to continue throughout the lives of the men concerned. 
Vv. 


(d) The most advantageous military system, 


1, In answer to question op. % may be stated that a radical change 
in our military system mus en if we are to provide a proper 
scheme of defense for this coun 


It is therefore recommended t the presen militar, 
system of the United States be abandoned and pd that in 1 4 a Leg 


-_. Yc camel military organization along the following lines 


{a) Universal Mability to mili service in war and universal lia- 
bliity to military training in time —, 


(b) The Army of the United States should consist of the Regular 
Army and the National Army. 

The Regular Army should aenaian ef such organizations of peas 
sional soldiers as may be necessary on the outlying 


garris 
of the United Sta to furnish = Selaing eadre for the National 
Army and for such other duties as may be required. 

The National Army should consist of the permanent cadre detailed 
from the Regular Army and of all citizens undergoing training and all 
those who have been trained and passed to the reserve. 

The reserve should also include properly qualified officers and noncom- 
micenct officers, who may be appointed as provided in the act of June 

1916, or from qualified officers and noncommissioned officers of the 
Nations! Guard, or from members of the National Army who have com- 
pleted the prescri one year’s training therein. Provision should be 
made so that, under such lations as the President may prescribe, 
reserve officers and noncommissioned officers may, with their consent, 
be employed on active duty in connection with the training of the 
National Army. 

2. The national army should be aceeeeet into divisions, Coast Artil- 
lery districts, and suitable recruiting 

Trained men furloughed each year r tress the National Army should 
be used as follows in the event of war: 

(2) To bring organizations up to war strength of trained men. 

(b) To form reserve organizations. 

(c) To replace losses. 

4. Reservists be called out for such periods as may be necessary 
in order to maintain a correct organization and provide the necessary 
training of reserve units. 
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Extract Copy rrom THe Starement or Maz. Gen. Hucu L. Scort, 
Cuter or Srarr, Unrrep States Army, To THR MitITany CoMMITTHD 
or THe SENATE DECEMBER 19, 1916. 


The CHARMAN. Gen. Scott, you are Chief of Staff of the Army? 

Gen. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

The CHAMMAN. We have under eonsideration, General, the several 
bills that have been suggested for the rpose of carrying into effect 
universal military training im this , and we weuld like to hear 
from you in yeur own way on the subject of universal military train- 
ing. 

. e o n s + 


Gen. Scott, in — the views of the General Staff, continued 
with reference to the length of time necessary to train a soldier as fol- 
lows : 

I wish here to refer . the question ¥ the very wide-spread almost 
universal, misconception in this coun of the te it takes to disct mae 
and train the individual solfier and the organization of which 
an element, as I believe this misconception is the foundation of all Fi 
trouble. I realize that until this misconception is replaced by a correct 
cenception of the ae on the part of the the executive and 
legislative branches of the Gevernment can do little ioward effect- 
ing a real solution of our military problem. 

To men trained in the military service this misco it they hav 
difficult to understand, as they well know, espectally if t have had 
any experience in war or have any knowledge tary his , that 
on.y disciplined soldiers, other things “ee a can win attles 
when opposed to disciplined soldiers. 

In the belief that soldiers can be quickly a and trained 
and armies improvised, we not only run counter te the consensus of 
military opinion and practice of practically all all the other great nations 
of the world, but we run counter =< our own experience as a nation 
in war as well. The time required for the training of armies depenis 
largely on the presence or absence of officers and ———— 
sioned officers. If there be a corps of amenee officers a 
missioned officers and a tested organization of higher units, ith tr ‘aninntl 
leaders and staff officers, the blem of t training is largely Mimited to 
the train of the private soldier. This has been a a accora- 
plished in rope, as is being demonstrated in the presen ~~ 
giving the soldiers ‘in time of peace two years of hetumaine taal tral, me. swith 
nt 
meserve. 


the colors and additional training of approximately two months 
If we are to defeat the highly trained and spendidly Sasigtined armies 
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Sebo officers end ‘noucommicion’ der equally favorable condi- 
pn Fm eae ened officers for Sa onl 
to assure, ‘in war, the success of 


items of training, other nations require of 


each oh older 4  reieetay = or r mine hours’ dally work & theoretical 
and practical instruction, this instruction, a. es of the Buropean 


oe continued for two years im the case of ——— , Ger- 
taly, | n Serbia, and for ‘three years in ‘case of 
oe. Russia, can be better understood 


The question 
when it te stated in fhe ‘otal number of hours" train in the 
active army of the two nations—France and Ger- 
many. France, wnder her new vod 3, requires three instead of 
two ae service with the naan which gives a total of 7,650 hours’ 
to the troops of all arms in the active army, plus seven weeks’ 
in the reserve, or a total of 8,014 hours for all arms. ae 
the and horse 


8,100 hours’ training 1 ‘active army, plus mee 
n ve y 
‘hours for — two branches 0 
ning in the reserve, or 


in the active —— 
nfantry, and total teakains plus eight weeks’ tra 
5,832 hours’ these es of the service. 
— our Regular Service, due to the ineceaalty of depending on volun- 
teer enlistments, we | require in rs’ service with the 
colors the same number of hours of hE and practical instruc- 
tion that an army in which universal and compulsory service exists 


obtains in two years. 
If we accept as our standard of training and discipline the high 
accepted 


training given in 


tra 
traini 


her field aetiners, 


standard France, for all a es z the service, or 
somewhat lower standard accepted by Germany, we will meet any 
opponent on practically equal terms, providing t at the quality of our 


instructors and leaders is up to the standard of our opponents. 

adopt a lower standard of 

the fighting efficiency of our troops. 
It should be obvious that troo 

of peaee will neve, to be given a 


It we 
» we mast, of course, lessen directly 


trained for only one year in time 
itional training in time of war before 
aie can, in a numbers, troops with the high standard of 

ing and @ ipline that ts given in two years in time of peace, and 
that if we adopt such a stan ae we will have to make up for our 
deficiency in training and discipline by decided superiority in numbers. 

The General Staff in its statement of a — military policy placed 
itself in accord with the consensus of the mil a of the world 
when it took the reas that two years’ training with the colors is 
the time required discipline and train the individual soldier and the 
organization of which he is an element. It was en in accord with 
the experience of the present Burepean war when held that S 
months’ training, of 150 hours per month, is the minimum length of 
time of actual training considered necessary to prepare troops for war 
service. Twelve months, in my potemest is the minimum time in 
which you can expect, under a system of intensive training, to make 
a reasonably useful soldier for the battle field out of the a young 
American who is physically fitted to perform military serv No 
experienced military man will, of course, claim that soldiers trained 
oe this period are as well disciplined and hence as good soldiers as 
those who have had an additional year of intensive training and dis- 
cipline. Soldiers who have received six months’ training in foreign 
armies are, as a rule, permitted, on the outbreak of war, to go with 
their organizations, forming us they do only a small percentage, ap- 
proximately 20 per gent. of the total number in these organizations 
when they are raised from the — to war strength. The latest 
information is to the effect that in the Hnglish Army they are now 

giving 11 months training to all soldiers before they are allowed to go 
in the advanced trenches-—that is, 11 months’ noe Se time of war, 
which is of course more valuable than the same n r of months in 
time of peace, as men who know they are going into battle are more 
renal disciplined than men whe feel they may meyer come into action, 
the case with soldiers trained in time of pence. 
it is believed that the necessity for train Es discipline can be 
readily understood by any nonmilitary man in view of what is occurring 
now in Kurope when it is understood te what destructive agencies the 
soldiers are subjected in modern battle, even those soldiers who have 
the protection of carefully constructed trenches. 

In the battles of the present war, as a prelude to an assault, the 
soldiers on the defensive are subjected to a continuous and extraordi- 
narily heavy artillery fire for ae 48 to 72 hours as a rule before the 
seed is a ted. Shells varyi ng in diameter from 3 to 12 inches 
burst y in and around the occupied trenches. In addition 
to these aie from the eae. which level parapets, destroy head 
cover and — shelter, and the wire entanglements in front of the 
trenches, ‘trench mortars — from the "s trench at short range 
drop with great accuracy in the = d aerial a 
containing heavy bursting explosives. Comb with 
this form of atta when the fe wind in is favorable, may be launched a gas 
attack to further Gemoralize the defense, and occasionally where the 

oes toe ohn a ee Wee 


0 pans trenches 
ployed. © When all this . nd every day in the ee 

ails to drive out isciplined soldiers on either s defending 
the trenches—the ian infantry assault is launched, during which the 


rs of the ae are te to rifle and machine-cun 

fire, the hand bayonet, while the artillery supporiin 
the attack by s a by ie changing the clevation a off by its curtain 
- the arrival nforcements from the rear. 

mention these conditions under which * acting on tue de- 
eunine and sheltered to the greatest possible t by carefull con- 
trenches from the fire of the enemy, to show that a ot 

e is required for troo 
popularly 


aiemtnell that it takes 

to develop troops that 
- t being Suinjected 1 to the disintegratt aa 
fluences mentioned above ‘from the fire of the defenders, have to leave 
shelter of their trenches and cross the open quate ampenstins 


: of our possible enemies, our own forces, when upen for batt) —_ the enemy's trenches in order to deliver a assault. 
‘ should hav ve Agar = | and at least equal to that of a ~ Such attacking troops must be prepared to wi heavy losses 
; nent. we have for soldiers, for us to ¢ while engaged in this operation as the aamanit: Se is extremely mu 
Dy that et Sates American youth can be —— ane . ene in less | due to the fire of rifles and machine guns and artillery in the hands 
1 time than the average apanese youth | the defending troops, which make terrible havoc in the ranks of the un- 
i; argues a decided lack of on “_, sie, Bart x our le of | protected assaulting troops. 
; the progress and character of the German, or Japan- it is for the purpose of developi that have the d line 


ese peutic. All that wé can hope for and confidently claim is that, and training necessary 


eg ean 2 ots 
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that most of the Huropean nations require a minimum of two years | TaBLE I.—DZstimate of cost of the Military Establishment as it wo 
Intensive training in peace, with additional training in the reserve for ultimately be under the national defense act after fifth increment h 
soldiers who are to compose their armies. been added to the Regular Army and the National Guard. 

If France and Germany, with the excellent material these countries (Regular Army and National Guard are shown at minimum strength.] 


have for soldiers, and with the splendid corps of rs noncom- 
missioned officers they possess for the training and discipline of this (A) FIRST COST OF SUPPLIES AND ADDITIONAL CONSTRUCTION REQUIRED. 


nee, can not develop a pry-> < ~ ae A ag ope ley 
war in less than two years w e colors, in time peace, 
be obvious that it cas not be done in less time. It should also be ob- First cost of supplies. 
vious that the period of training prescribed for the units of the Na- 
tional Guard in section 92—192 hours annually—is utterly inade- 
quate to prepare this force for war service. 

It should also be plain from what I have said above that the condi- 





Cost of additional cop- 
struction required. 


tions of modern war do not afford time to train an army after war If can- 
becomes imminent. Not only must material be secured, but tonment 
must be trained and disciplined before military operations can be type. 
undertaken with any hope of success. 

Another misconception which exists very generall t the 
Nation is in regard to the number of troops the United States will need 
in case of war with a first-class power. In my hearing last year before 
your committe I stated that, in my judgment, the coun needed from e20, 000 


one to two million fully trained men, and that, in my op the only 
= to obtain them was through a law requiring unive military 
training and service. 


The General Staff in its statement of a proper military cy, based 
on the conditions existing at the outbreak of the war in 4 aM 
as its opinion that our system should be able to furnish 500, ly 
trained and organised mobile tréops at the outbreak of war, and to 
have at least ,000 moe available within 90 days thereafter. The 
former force waz to be 2omposed of the Regular Army and its reserve, 
in which the goidiers would receive two years of thorough training; the 
pecora was to be composed of the citizen forces, which were 40, 640, 000)...........-f..... ; 
to be given nine months’ training in peace and three months’ additional Guard. ee ee eee Te 
training on the outbreak of war. In its report the General Staff 
pa out that two hostile expeditions alone would provide a force 
atge enough to cope with our 1,000,000 mobile troops, and, conse- 
quently, that we must at the outbreak of hostilities provide a system | 44 June 3. 1916)...|..........} 40,200,000| 40,200, 000)............}......... ( 
to raise and train, in addition, at least, 500,000 troops to replace the teers 
losses and wastage in personnel incident to the war. These numbers 
ven above were based on the strength of the nations involved in the 
ropean war at the outbreak of hostiitiee, August 1, 1914. In view 
of the changes that have taken place since the outbreak of the war, in 
the increase in the belligerent forces, I have caused the question to be within 
restudied by the War College Division of the General Staff. The con- months after out- 
clusion of the War College Division, which is concurred in by the re-| break of war....... 
mainder of the War Department General Staff, is that our system should | (h) Additional arma- 
ment and + 





be able now to furnish in round numbers 1, ,000 trained and organ- ammunl- 
ized troops at the outbreak of war, and 1,500,000 additional in 90 days tion mired for 
thereafter. TT dnecehelinienmiiliaiiin lips cbeb uddeeBiastnonade 
Senator Brapy. You mean as soon as it can be done? —— 
Th “G le Wena t to k f th ? O Anath ot ae 
ie CHAIRMAN. You do not mean te keep an army of that man 8 ol oversea 
eee. No, sir; but a reserve able fo furnish these men and get | garrisons, 82,200)... 2, 627, 491, 457| 1, 282, 338, 457} 102, 320, 000) 6, 020, 000 
em together. a ee 
“Senator THomas. What you mean is, if emergency should require, we | (#) Deduct: 
ought to be prepared to produce just that thing? (1) Value of apn & 
*-Scorr. Yes, six. We think they should be a citizen force, use and in , 
This is acé_to the fact that one of the powers involved in the war terial under manutfac- 
and whose eo ory extends the whole length of our northern frontier ture and unused appro- ' 
has increased ane from a relatively small force to a strength tiOMS....,.--+++---+ 155,472,000} 155, 472, OOO}. ......-+.00fe-- 4-2. eee 
approximating that of the other great Huropean powers. The navy (2) Value of supplies for 
of this power absolutely controls the sea, its merchant marine is ja} tod) hal cus Stee: 
sufficient in extent to transport without delay over 1,000,000 soldiers ed in open market ‘ 
with the necessary equipment foy such an army. Due to the fact that in et ents at 
our northern neighbor is largely 4n island empire, a great portion of — ond thet a 
any trained force it may possess call be spared for use in a distan . not required in time 111, 820,000 
theater of operations because, being an island empire, the control Wales of densi tos See ee ee ee ee 
the sea gives it practical immunity trom iavasion where troops wo (3 (gy that Ss! 
ave to be transported across the sea. should be po out, also. 
that our morthece neighbor is in siliance with a powerful orien 1 na- thin 3 months. ....... 562,250,000} 2602, 200, OD0}...-- +++ -+--}---2+---+s 
on-—another island empire—and for the same reason, when acting 
= nee with bo gad — has a. = sea, bes ae Totaltobededucted..} 836, 592, 000 een ee ese +o ees 
o sen army 0 o and one-quarter million to any pa @ * 
world without danger of invasion. I thisk a mere statement of these | (/) Amount required, based on 1,790,899, 457} 755,378,457} 102, 320, 000] 6, 020, 000 
facts makes it clear that at present we are practically defenseless be- Present a eo ry rane ies Ome _ 
fore the veteran armies of our northern neighbor and could easily be as rae ’ on 
crushed by the existing coalition of these island empires (WCD 9882-1). Pee a per cont less 
I have said enough, by way of illustration only, to make it clear resent prices 4 , 302, 81, 856, 766] 4, 816, 000 
that if we were menaced, i. one of these powers alae having lost gon aay ap ey pane oe - 
o e sea, we would need more troops for ensive purposes than co Set se eae ee 
have eatored ‘into the popular conception of our military problem (ue cost a reserve supplies and permanent con- on. one ten oes 
erctofore. struction, II n«hdscssaeserargrscostdeaiebiiean , 514, 575, 
In determining, however, the number we need there are some other | (°) First cost with complete reserve supplies and cantonment con- . 
factors which must be given brief consideration. A factor which has | ‘*fuction, based om peace prices. ......------+--+-++-++-+++-0re00--* 1, 437, 535, 566 
in the past played a part in protecting us from recent aggression by (B) ANNUAL COST OF MAINTENANCE, 


any of the great nations of rope, in te of our comparatively de- 
fenseless condition, is the rough equilibrium of forces maintained on 
the continent of Europe—the so-called balance of power. 

In Burope, just prior to August 1, 1914, se close was this equilibrium 
that no t of the enormous force controlled by each of the two 
groups of great powers in alliance was available for action outside 
of Hurope, It was this fact, the dan of executive action, and the 
disturbances of the equilibrium which would have resulted from it | National Guard............ 102 
which prevented the great powers from stopping the Balkan wars of - 
1912, in spite of the fact that they were all anxious to do so. 

When the Buropean war is over, there will still be two groups of 
powers, two groups of forces acting upon each other. It may be that 


eeeweeee 


ww eeeewweewsewesecen, Fy [BVO fee ecncencene 












the losses due to the war will be so equally distributed that the same | Reserve Officers..........-- i 000 

close balance existing just previous to August 1, 1914, will be main- | Enlisted Reserve C. ad 9, 000, 000 60. 00 

tained. It is, however, possible that of the two tes the combined | Maintenance of f ca- 

forces of one will be superior to the combined forces of the other. tions and supplies for 

This will permit the superior group to hold the inferior group tn Coast Artillery target 

balance with only a portion of its force and will enable it to hold the Nas aos can Bene snededpbesecustindd 1,700, ntédease 

remainder ready for action outside of Hurope. Civilian training camps 5,000,000 |........ 
That a large force of troops can be spared from WHurope to fight | Civilian rifle clubs..........|.....-.---}esceeeeeees- 1,000, oo béesccee 

a campaign in a theater of operations remote from that Continent in | Schools and colle 200,000 |.....-.. 


: ges 
spite of the rough equilibrium of force constantly maintained there is | Enlisted Reserve, National 
well illustrated by the fact that Russia was able to send approxi- =... oe I i) ee ceeceenena sacaas 
mately 1,000,000 soldiers from Buropean Russia over a single-track —_—_——_ ‘amas 





railroad to fight the Manchurian campaign of 1903-1905, against her Total cost of | 
present ally—Japan. Had better transportation facilities been avail- oe een 1339, 548,000 | 298. 58 
able this force undoubtedly could have been considerably increased. idee : = —_4__ 
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TABLE Il.— Estimate of cost of the military establishment recommended the War 
College Division, General Staff, on National Army Plan, January, 1917. 


(A) FIRST COST OF SUPPLIES AND ADDITIONAL CONSTRUCTION REQUIRED. 


TABLE Il.— Estimate of cost of the military establishment recommended by the War 
College Division, General Staff, on Nationat Army Pian, January, 1917—Contd. 


(B) ANNUAL COST OF MAINTENANCE—continued. 



















































Cost of additional con- 


2 3 
struction. 


First cost of supplies. 


Per 


° of construc-| construc. | °Pita. 


All supplies 
enue o 










necessary 
reserve su Permanent personnel 

—™ not included above 
i ager teen, 


officers, 

dentists, recruiting, 

covelon these ae 

sa ops 

ucation,de 0s- 
tals, etc.) 














a AEF ,423 $2, 069, 700 


484, 111, 467 
320, 000 





6) Second reserves.......... 21,186 | $11,022,170 | $5,011,374 | $17,033, 544 $301, 00 
(f) Permanent personnel 
not included above (staff 
de ments, detached 
officers, dentists, recruit- 
ing service, schools, disci- 
linary units, education, 
epots, hospitals, etc.).... 







5,000, 000 5,000,000 |........-. 
2,079, 796 2,079, 796 |.........- 


5,000,000} 5,000,000 |.......... 





tit sh een pence atieticdg 



























































; ) Additional armament 
pnd smmaunition required 5,448,127 | 5,448,197 |........-. 
OF NES, SMT | GM F-+-----roreedernerepre= ss Total.......... 3,771,023 | 156,693,047 | 296,709,175 | 453, 402,222 |......... 7 
Be (h) ie oe Add for maintenance of permanent construction...........- 7, 803, 102 |.......-.+ 
- ‘ , To be appropriated if permanent construction is main- 
; (i) Deduct: 
oF (a) Value of supplies in tained one He reneans dhbeaeasins oCeerenehsrepesenerness 461, 205, 324 122. 30 
of pancho tb om kd Or add for maintenance of cantonment construction.......... RE. ener 
et po Ew E pmebiath Tobe appropriated if cantonmentconstruction is main- P 
i 4 & (2) Value of supplies for Watch on its St hoktaasdbhabos i scdbntncnccmnade neat 457, 103, Ol 121. 21 
ed (d) that can be ob- 
ee tained in open market 
in great quantities at (C) COST OF REPEATING SEASON FOR RESERVISTS. 
i - any time, including 
f animals and veniees, siete heh mining sng 
; motor or anima 
: ; SE --neetneatenan NE iid cnn irnaenveeanne yd cmt 
4 (3) vame of aren for Per va 
ee 
ie tained within 3 repeating.) capita. | Total cost. | yg 
a months. .......00-+-+- MORI Senco occodivesosncsscoes on 
et peapermeneneenveds ment. 
ie ; Total to be deducted..| 950,236,479 | 644,152, 406 |.............J............. i aera eel 
| < (k) Amount required, based _ At end of second year of training ...... 405,000 | $19.67 | $7,966,350 1.75 
i ; ent prices....... 3.882, 771, 317 1,053, 018, 308 | 582, 011, 067 45, 492, 985 Subsequent years... ..................- 19.67 | 15,155,785 3.32 
; 1) Amount re i oe . Mets Belew ent etal 
ei pak estimated at 20 
. War a 
hy per cent less than present (D) ORGANIZED MILITIA, ESTIMATED COST. 
a PO rao aa0n8, aS Allotment to the several States in aid of Organized Militia (for five years 
i ‘ - only to cover transition period)...........0....0.0.cccccececeeeeeceeees $7,000, 000 
Bs | nas $193,704,535 worth of reserve supplies at peace prices not . Tasin I1I.—Comparison of cost of maintenance and effective strength 
ie, required for t forces the following results: : 9 
f : m) First cost with complete reserves and permanent construc- — the national defense act and the proposed national army 
7 MDS 0.50 kn 2d pc dSURL TA Atk GRE TBO ogo enspcs chee -.22- $2,138,031, 372 pren. 
i (n) First cost with complete reserves and cantonment construc- eT re 
iF Chath vis voc cccccascdtte Te dehnde dda eeodabs abo veedgieLs hes be 1, 708, 816, 907 National 
ee i defense act Proposed plan 
H (B) ANNUAL COST OF MAINTENANCE. y ho pia. 
| Trained and partially trained soldiers available for 
es war after either system is in full operation... .... 1 1,137, 200 2 3,296, 023 
i DEIN 5s ones Selg cbeea Sone NN cee bse 0K $339, 548, 000. 00 |3$472, 258, 746. 00 
re Strength. PORTO ai s5iiisvinyclan on euSase cobicaed $298. 58 $143. 28 
i ; % 
4 ; 
fs : 1 Includes 826,572 National Guard and other partially trained troops. The number 
& given is the total number. This number may or may not be forthcoming under the 
ee Training force: volunteer system. : 
i Permanent per- 2 This number does not include 475,000 recruits undergoing tra nor does it’ 
ee sonnel,......... 148, 850 | $80,616,148 | $51,626,968 |.............]........ include the trained reservists who have completed their service in the caganioed 
ig i Temporary per- reserves. The number given is the number of troops in organized units, all of whom 
H i sonnel (recruits)} 475,000 | 26,125,000 | 168,191,080 |.............)......... have had a minimum of 11 months’ intensive training. In addition to this initial 
ie} —_— training, 2,229,500 of these reservists will have had two repeating seasons of two 
a Total training weeks each. Under this plan the total number of trained soldiers will ultimately 
ee OIOB ce sin disse 623,850 | 106, 741, 148 include all able-bodied male citizens over 18 years of age. 
ia Trained repervests: « é:| Bj GORGE bacckn ss fasncthicte bites sondssnnapectbhvelseneseake 3 Includes cost of repeating seasons and also the annual cost of maintenance of 
“4 Oversea-zarrisons .. . . 96, 963 41,532,870 | 73,295, 960 756. 00 | 475,000 recruits ros . This number of recruits is not included in the 
fh Frontier force. ....... 11, 818, 960 | 18, 985, 599 654,00 | strength shown in this column of the table because they are only partially trained. 
is 
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Taste Iv. 
Battal- 
Mies Lieu- ion sone 
gener- Colonels. L Majors. = ao. 


179 regiments of Infantry ...}.........|....----- 
40 rogiments of Cavalry.....|...-...--|esesseeee 
74 regiments Field Artillery. Snahivtp-ersmerelictimuntiialie 
oem Artillery Corps........ 


PR irdtitbatacncedipieeceops 
Indian Scouts 


Recruit depot detachments. 
Unassigned recruits 


Diseiplinary barracks 

Noncommissioned officers 
pee disciplinary organi- 

Pm ae ae UL Ee pn a es 
Wa di cece uws . ai thai: hall ns-<ore-« Sonivel rere situa ees oars canal epe nan eni nnn inner are 

Enlisted men with Reserve 

signal Onpo Pree 
ignal Corps—Proper.......}.......-. 

Aviation sec- 


Veterinarians ........... ERR | SESE 
General officers of the line. . 


General Staff Co: ae DE dekard aiasunl 
—_ General’s Depart- 


Ingpector General 'g Depart- Loe 


Jules jabeniie General’s 




















Sse chetcnarerlbenese~o 
Bureau of Insular Affairs....|......... 
SRE So breccias cetreeniipenienniede 
RE iki ccrenncedireceieediiniomninn 
Military Academy Cadets. ..|.........|.....-.--. 
po eee Seen ee ee Pdeees's ceidle eal aes 4 ade 
Color First 
ser- ser- 
geants. | geants. 
Annual PAP sess. . .de dive 
179 regiments of Infantry. . 537 | 18,232 
40 regiments of Cavalry... 600 1,880 


ae of Field ‘Artil- 


recruits. 
Service School Departments. 
Disciplinary barracks guards|........-| | 4 }o..------} 4 ]....--.-- 
Noncommissioned officers 
—- disciplinary organi- 
ZALIONS.. . 2. ccc creer ccccccleccccceceleccccecselewccceceslocccccecsloocccerss 
Ser, ts for duty with mi- 
Rare le iakvors-aiin-tekeicinnlie 20-1 
Enlisted men with Reserve 
. Ley oe EE clkctscap veces dkedbaas arceeiptenag haat panas ai 
igna! ces WRI oc tively ordcreediveceessvepeeccostdeetiovcsdpescteebieclvscedpoccccose 
= ee Sec- 


ew eel eee es eset wee e ee eet oee eee eee oees ee wesl oreo wert ooweoees® 


re ee eee Ce Oe Oe 


De a Suva Sch Un ctsscdtp hed qdpehcnss <éseineédehektbpscedéecabpbecesee 
nig Insular Affairs 


Mili Academy Cadets... 
Philippine Scouts Fn bon 1 Ot ee re wi 
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ves Tasts IV-——Continued, ~~~*~~ : 
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Coast Artillery. 


























Elec- 





Elec- 


179 mentsof Infantry .... BE SEBS by Cie cn tienecwbs ind sos dp diene cdclpsccnsscaiponsocssatpdt sdubetsepdab ca daeeeleaeed 
40 regiments of Cavairy...... 40 Ot cep ewe fe BBE ce BBE och BR} Bh aiiiccs Oe Mkaee eden cscnkd Hide cccks cccceccckhtccsesccelbnccanbclghdiveldeinboiuee 
74regiments of Field Artillery 4 132 264 OOS bh, ii ica Rb wnng ehh tdi c ccd) discs dalb cece cesolbasecndsolposcecpaddscccdagiacciuene 
Coast Artillery Corps........}.......-. } 

Engineer Corps............. 20 


I anne nso nlbnsnconcolespensbankpcecsphenlederonnoannne pdnsplacapee obetbdascbbnblasbancantdscscascackhenossned Sennceccelevccccccalscessecsslesseccecele eedeseds 


Service school departiiaits. Mi kad ineseansssunaibotenaes abapasecpatnes ddnccipoenaueel a Sent tee. § B bevskeved 4 

Disciplinary barracksguar 

Noncormmissioned emnoors 
with disciplinary organiza- 


Sergeants for duty with 
ek i ek clo cvcccccclseccocccelccoccccvelecscceensiecossesesioccccccce]ecccccocelscocecocs|s cccccccslococesssefacscocsoslesscceee ° 
Enlisted men with Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps...|.........].......-- i esate sonendhebosecwecue sesenoe 
— 






ME coscncnaphedecss<bivhs copbesthnrnashoeedbins tocibdedscehtlbapnbinedtiitee ss dbdends comiindsdhditsied 

Aviation section... .... | decveconduiads 

Ordnance Department . . . 

Quartermaster Corps ols 

Medical department... ...... I. 
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Horse Breeding in the United States. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. LOFT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In roe Hovse or Representatives, 


Saturday, March 3, 1917. 


Mr. LOFT. Mr. Speaker, with the entire-country throbbing 
in response to the national appeal for preparedness and the 
ablest minds engaged in formulating plans for the production of 
an increased Army and Navy for the mas gry protection of 
our people, it is fitting that something should be said about the 
horse, without which no army is possible. 

When the truth of the great world’s war shall have been 
spread upon the pages of history, it will be found that this use- 
ful animal has played his part quite as gallantly as has man. 
In a contest in which every known method of warfare has been 
employed, the tide of battle has been turned on many a hard- 
fought field by a dashing cavalry charge or a withering artillery 
fire from an unexpected quarter. It was the horse that fur- 
nished the motive power for these maneuvers; and the stouter 
hearted and swifter the horse the greater chance there was for 
the suecéss of the attack. 

Those who are familiar with the history of the horse in 
Europe and the part he has played in connection with the de- 
velopment of continental armies have been at a loss to account 
for the apparent lack of interest on the part of this Govern- 
ment in connection with a work of such tremendous importance. 
Possessing more than 21,000,000 head of horses at the time the 
last census was taken, and with no thought of war, we have 
been indifferent to our position in time of trouble. The fact 
that the great proportion of these 21,000,000 head were heavy 
horses, utterly unfit for army service, which calls for a quick, 
active type of animal, meant nothing to the unthinking, and it 
was only when the agents of the allies invaded our shores about 
two yeurs ago and inaugurated a purchasing campaign, which 
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has already approached the million mark for horses and mules 
combined, that an element in the Nation awoke to the gravity 
of the situation and sounded their warning. 

It has been said by some that there is no cause for alarm, and 
that there is still an abundant supply of army horses in the 
United States. It is further contended that we could well afford 
to part company with some of those that have been sold because 
of their mediocrity. If we are to take the testimony of those 
that have been cOmmissioned to make purchases of the most 
desirable Cavalry type as a guide, we must come to the con- 
clusion that there ts a decided scarcity of animals fit to horse 
ofir Cavalry in the same manner as France, England, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Russia equipped theirs at the commence- 
ment of hostilities, these countries having for a great many 
years bred a type of horse for this particular purpose. 

With little or no control exercised by the Federal authorities 
over this work until recently, it stands to reason that our 
progress in the production of a horse suitable for the Army, 
which, after all, is a horse of the general-purpose type, has 
been circumscribed. Beyond the rearing of heavy draft types, 
such as the Percheron, Clydesdale, Shire, and Belgian, the de- 
veloping of the trotter, which up to date is our only purely 
home-bred type, and the preservation of the thoroughbred family, 
whose history carries back through centuries in England, to 
the Arabian desert, our horse-breeding activities have been in 
the main aimless and purposeless to the extremest degree. 

Not so abroad, where in some countries plans were laid for 
the production of army horses at the close of the Napoleonic 
wars. Austro-Hungary, which to-day has the most extensive 
studs under governmental supervision, and whose assistance 
in horsing Germany's cavalry has been a tremendous asset in 
a campaign of aggression waged by that nation, is the oldest 
of the European countries in the formulation of a well-defined 
plan which had for its beginning the crossing of the blooded 
horse on the native mare. 

Since that time the work has been carried on under the 
watchful eyes of experts, until to-day the horses of Austro- 
Hungary are famed the world over. The number of horses 
in their stud exceed those of France and Germany, extensive 
as they are, the latest reports showing 4,400 stallions doing 
service throughout the Empire. France boasts of 4,200 head, of 
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which the major portion are thoroughbred and half-bred. Ger- 
many has for the past 30 years actively followed the example 
of her neighbors in army-horse production; and some of her 
studs, notably that at Trakenen, in Prussia, presided over by 
Baron Von Oetingen, and formerly by Count Lehndorff (who 
was considered the world’s greatest authority on horse breeding 
at the time of his death), is a model of its kind. Some idea 
of its extent may be derived from the fact that the Russians 
in their initial drive into Prussia captured no less than 20,000 
mares that were a portion of this vast nursery. The cable dis- 
patches said at the time that the loss was regarded as excep- 
tionally severe, as it had taken many years to breed or acquire 
by purchase mares of the type required by the Government. 

There is another stud in the German Empire that is famous 
also. This is located at Graditz. Its purpose is to establish 
through the test of racing what stallions are worthy of going to 
Trakenen. They must show their worth before they are ad- 
judged fit to occupy a place in that famous establishment. Russia 
has kept pace with her sister countries, and for the past 15 years 
has been the chief bidder for our best trotting stallions, no figure 
stopping them when a desirable animal is wanted. They have 
bought thoroughbred stallions in the United States also, but Eng- 
land has furnished the bulk of the pure blood that has n 
incorporated into their common-horse product. It will readily be 
understood that these superb mares acquired in Prussia are now 
a treasured portion of the Czar’s great stud. 

England, through this period of evolution in horse breeding, 
particularly that of the army horse, has covangh a rather unique 
posigion inasmuch as while she has not maintained any govern- 
mental breeding studs she has furnished the bulk of the blood 
which has leavened the entire lump; the thoroughbreds which 
were developed on her race courses and which possessed those 
qualities which other countries wanted to inject into their stock 
having been developed by upward of 200 years of hard-fought 
competition. Only the pure gold came from the crucible, and as 
the result of these trials which called for stoutness of heart, 
fleetness of foot, and soundness of limb England assumed an 
importance in the horse-breeding world she herself scarcely 
estimated or appreciated until the war broke out. It was then 
that she was able, because of racing and its allied sport of hunt- 
ing, to furnish her cavalry with 100,000 mounts. Later on other 
horses for her cavalry and artillery came from Canada and 
Australia, where the thoroughbred had long had a following. 
These countries supplied a great many mounts of top quality. 
It was fortuitous that the two sports to which she is most de- 
voted should have been so molded by destiny as to furnish the 
very type of horse the occasion demanded. 


It was to be expected that Great Britain, with her recent ex- 
periences in mind, would endeavor to stop the breach in her 
armor, and the timely and princely gift of one of her best known 
racing men, Col. William Hall Walker, member of Parlia- 
ment, paved the way for the launching of the enterprise when 
in December last he donated his fast thoroughbred stud to the 
nation. This collection of stallions and brood mares, which had 
been valued at $1,000,000 before the war began and which were 
to have been sold at auction, have become the nucleus of Eng- 
Jand’s breeding establishment, and it is safe to predict that from 
this time forward the best thoroughbred horses which England 
develops will not be sold to foreign lands but will go into the 
governmental service. If this course is followed, it will not 
take long to rival the establishments of France, Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and Russia. 

When the German Government paid British sportsmen $125,000 
for Ard Patrick and $65,000 for Galtee More, both winners of 
the Epsom Derby, the fact was widely commented on. . The 
announcement that they had been bought to mate with cold- 
blooded mares in order to improve the general-purpose horse of 
Germany, and that their services could be had for a trifle by 
farmers and horse breeders in general, was illuminating. It 
served to show how thoroughly the plans of the Empire had been 
laid for a future supply of horses that would hold their own 
with the best in the world. These horses and others acquired 
from time to time had the bone, size, disposition, and conforma- 
tion which the Germans wished to breed into their horses, and 
they never stopped to question the price when they found desir- 
able specimens in the male line. 

Realizing that England has developed the excellence of her 
horses through racing, continental countries inaugurated policies 
which were so liberally endowed and subsidized that there was 
every encouragement for the production of the best individual and 
for the perpetuation of the best strains of blood. The strongest 
rivalries developed @s a consequence and horses from different 
countries met in contests that were open to the world. We find 
Austrian, German, and,French bred and owned thoroughbreds 
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winning English turf classics. Prizes of great value for which 
only horses bred and owned in the country promoting the con- 
test were eligible was a part of the plan. It was thus that 
horse breeding was stimulated on the Continent until at the out- 
break of the war the production of good horses was reckoned 
second to no other feature of the economic life of practically 
overy other country save England, whose condition has already 
been touched upon. 

It will be enlightening to review the status of horse breed- 
ing in our own country while Europe has been perfecting a 
policy which challenges the admiration of the world. Outside 
of Kentucky, California, Tennessee, Virginia, Missouri, and 
certain portions of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Texas, where thoroughbreds and trotters were bred 
systematically with a view to the development of the types for 
racing purposes alone, there was no effort made to produce a 
horse that would endure, and whatever breeding was indulged 
in by the country at large was as a rule along haphazard lines. 
Reference is not now being made to the production of heavy 
horses, for be it said to the credit of those who are interested 
in the various draft breeds they have done their best to estab- 
lish a type and reproduce it. The same is true of a district 
in Vermont, where several conscientious breeders are doing 
their utmost to preserve the Morgan with his many desirable 
attributes. 

It was the farmer and horse breeder that fell in between the 
heavy and light horse types that created chaos and was re- 
sponsible for the multitude of nondescripts with which the 
country is burdened. The mongrel stallion, oftentimes un- 
sound and vicious, which was patronized because he was cheap, 
has left his blighting impress on a large portion of our common 
horses. Heavy and light mares were bred indiscriminately to 
any kind of a sire, and it has been truly said that the horses 
in many sections of the Union to-day do not compare for 
general excellence with those that were to be found at the close 
of the Civil War, when the breeders of the country appeared to 
conduct their venture with some degree of intelligence. 
Whether it was because there were fewer breeds at that time 
and therefore fewer opportunities to err is a matter of dis- 
cussion. 

Lack of education in scientific horse breeding is the chief 
reason for our present condition. It would have been well if 
our Governments, Federal and State, had acquainted our farm- 
ers and horse preenoee with the results of experiments of other 
countries. We could not tell what had been accomplished at 
home except in individual instances where some breeder had 
set out with q definite purpose, such as actuated the late C. J. 
Hamlin, of Buffalo, who said that he would breed trotters that 
were not only fast but had beauty of form as well. Mr. Hum- 
lin was imbued with a desire to produce a type of horse that 
would be unique, and it is on record that he succeeded. What 
Mr. Hamlin did can be accomplished by others. His idea was 
type first, last, and all the time, and to it he clung tenaciously. 

The horse shows and county fairs which are held in the 
autumn after the crops have been garnered should be the very 
best possible mediums in the prosecution of this work. Let 
each State designate days when lectures will be given by ex- 
perts, and if these talks are accompanied by lantern slides illus- 
trating the type of animal under discussion, whether it be thor- 
oughbred, half-bred, standard bred, hackney, or draft horse, so 
much the better. Breeders will carry away with them the rudi- 
ments of an education along lines which will make for progress. 
They will find a fascination in the work and the old clan will 
have to take a back seat. The poultry, sheep, and cattle experts 
have made tremendous headway through the employment of 
this kind of publicity. Those who hear competent lecturers dis- 
course on the breeding of good horses will find their interest in 
the show-ring competitions increased a thousandfold, and with 
the living, breathing prize winners present to represent type 
the lesson will be Uriven home with additional force. 

There was a time when the average farmer was content to 
run his business on the same lines as his father had followed. 
Rotation of crops and the raising of pure-bred live stock for the 
double purpose of land enrichment and an addition to their 
bank account was something that was unknown. Then came 
the progressive who farmed on scientific principles, built silos, 
underdrained his land, and subscribed for the best journals de- 
voted to agriculture that he could find. Pure-bred cattle, sheep, 
and swine took the place of the grades in communities peopled 
by such men, and mortgages were <aised and holdings bettered 
as a consequence. During this march of progress the horse 
alone has failed to keep pace with the Nation’s advance. Is it 
not high time that something was done for him? e Cana- 
dians, our progressive neighbors to the north, are up and doing 
in this connection, They have a Federal breeding bureau, and 











in response to appeals of clubs of 50 or more members they 
will send stallions into any district, making a contract with the 
organization calling for the proper care of the horse and a 
guaranty that only a moderate fee will be charged for his serv- 
ices. Only pure-bred horses are sent out, and there is a rigid 
annual inspection, as no blemished or unsound horse is allowed 
to stand for mares. _With an eye to the future preparedness of 
the country, there is a discount of 40 per cent to all those that 
will breed to thoroughbred sires. This colony is patterning 
after European countries in the plan for securing the best type 
of cavalry remount. 

We find the Canadians keenly alive to a situation which has 
been discussed extensively in the newspapers of the United 
States—the shortage of breeding stock and the advisability of 
placing an embargo on the shipment of mares of the proper Bea 
to throw army remounts. The records in both countries show 
that over 50 per cent of some shipments which have been made 
to the countries of the entente allies have been mares. There is 
no denying that some of them were not regular breeders or 
were otherwise undesirable, but there is also ever present the 
fact that very many of them were just the sort we could not 
spare, and Canadian authorities are finding fault with some of 
those intrusted with making purchases- because they passed 
geldings in hard flesh from regular work and insisted on the 
purchase of sleek brood mares which should be left at home to 
reproduce themselves. As the life of the horse at the front is 
but a few days at best, and the gelding would serve the purpose 
quite as well, and in some instances better, than the mare, it is 
regrettable that so many females have been sold. It is a mat- 
ter that has already been called to the attention of the proper 
authorities in this country by some of our most distinguished 
officers in the Army, and no doubt the situation will be dealt 
with at the proper time. 

It was in 1913 that this Government undertook the scientific 
production of horses for army purposes and an appropriation 
of $50,000 was made by Congress, the work being entrusted to 
the animal husbandry branch of the Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. August Belmont, of New York, donated the noted thorough- 
bred sires Octagon and Henry of Navarre, the gift being made 
to the War Department, which in. turn transferred them to the 
Department of Agriculture. In the veins of these horses flowed 
the best racing blood of two continents. The Government estab- 
lished breeding stations in Virginia, Vermont, and Colorado, 
that at Front Royal, in the first-named State, being chief. De- 
sirable sires, mostly thoroughbred, but some of trotting and 
saddle blood, were installed to the number of 41 at the various 
stations, and the project, while restricted, began work under 
encouraging auspices. Some of these sires were given the 
Government by patriotic citizens, who followed Mr. Belmont’s 
lead, and some were purchased in the open market by Govern- 
ment experts, who frequently called upon civilians to aid them 
in making selections. The system in vogue has been to send 
these horses into communities where the mares that would 
suit the individual horse were the most plentiful, and the bulk of 
the work to date has been confined to Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Maryland, the territory nearest Front Royal, which last 
season had 18 horses out of a total of 37, the curtailment from 
the initial number of 41 being due to the cut in the annual 
appropriation from $50,000 to $30,000. . The station in Vermont 
has been exclusively for Morgans, while Colorado has been 
largely devoted to the trotter and saddle horse. 

As the result of continental experiments have clearly indi- 
cated that the thoroughbred is the horse par excellence for this 
particular purpose, it is not surprising to find that a majority 
of the horses at the chief station are of pure blood. 

Before undertaking the work some of the best experts in 
the Government seryice visited Europe and saw what had been 
done there, and it was the result of their research which con- 
firmed the Government of this country in its belief that the 
quickening influence of the thoroughbred would be all important 
in the evolution of the type of horse that would be serviceable 
in peace and an element of power and efficiency in time of war. 
The curtailment in the annual appropriation has naturally 
taken away much of the enthusiasm on the part of those having 
the prosecution of the work in hand. Some idea of the differ- 
ence in the way the industry is being conducted here and 
abroad may be gleaned from a comparison of the figure devoted 
for the purpose in the United States and Russia, for example. 
In 1914 our appropriation was $30,000, while in the same year 
the Russian Government expended $4,000,000, and this splendid 
sum was augmented by an additional million, a gift of the Czar. 
France and Germany each spent almost as. much, so that our 
pittance is incredibly small, and it is astonishing that we have 
accomplished anything, measuring by European standards. 
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The records on file in the Bureau of Animal Husbandry show 
that there were in all breeding stations of the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1913, 41 stallions to which 1,557 mares were bred. In 
1914 there were 43 stallions to which 2,013 mares were sent. 
The appropriation had been reduced from $50,000 to $490,000, 
and with another cut of $10,000 in sight for 1915 it became im- 
perative to reduce the number of horses. The records for 1915 
show that 37 horses were bred to more than 2,000 mares, an 
average of about 55 mares to a horse, as against 47 in 1914 and 
88 in 1913. These figures tell their own story, and it will be 
to our everlasting discredit if something is not done to put this 
work on an enduring basis either through a greatly increased 
appropriation under Federal control or by a thoroughly compre- 
hensive plan in the various States along the lines laid down in 
Canada or by the breeding bureau of the jockey club, which 
has for years had a large number of thoroughbred horses in the 
stud in the various counties of the Empire State, and also by 
the Kentucky State Racing Commission which has within the 
past few months adopted a plan for the general improvement of 
the horses in the blue-grass region, and already have donated 
a dozen or more representative thoroughbred sires for the pur- 
pose. Perhaps a combination of the two plans could be ar- 
ranged, but this is something which could be decided after 
mature consideration by the ablest students of the problem this 
country affords. 

It has also been urged in certain quarters that the farmers 
and horse breeders of the country at large would breed the 
horses if the maximum figure now paid for 3-year-olds in the 
autumn were increased from $175, where it now stands—this 
sum including the $25 service which the Government obligates 
to refund in case of a purchase when the mare has been bred to 
one of its stallions—to a figure where a profit would be assured. 
The breeders of the East maintain that they can not produce 
well-nourished 3-year-olds for less than $250, and that they are 
lost when it comes to the matter of competing with the breeders 
of the Texas Panhandle or other districts where animals run 
on the range throughout the year. Mr. Frank K. Sturgis, who 
is the head of the breeding bureau of the jockey club, maintains 
that the well-furnished eastern 3-year-old is cheaper at $250 
than the range animal at $175, because the former having been 
grown and developed on grain will come to hand and be service- 
able much more quickly, and the Government will thus save 
the item of extra keep during the process of hardening. 

In connection with the range proposition an idea has been 
exploited calling for the placing of mares on land owned by the 
Government in Oklahoma, the dams and their progeny running 
the range while the stallions wouid be housed in inexpensive but 
practical quarters and under the care of competent men. Those 
who advocate this plan, and there are several Army officers who 
think it feasible, maintain that the present figure for horse 
production as represented by the $175 maximum could be 
beaten. No doubt statistics covering this point are available, 
and their presentation would go far toward solving one of the 
most vital problems of the day. Experimental figures could be 
gleaned no doubt from other quarters, and with all of the facts 
on hand the Government could proceed intelligently toward the 
perfection of a policy of horse breeding that would be compatible 
with the advancement shown by the United States in every other 
form of endeavor. 

Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott, Chief of Staff, is on record as say- 
ing that the service in time of peace will need 2,000 head an- 
nually. This was under the conditions existing before the call 
for preparedness electrified the country. How many more 
thousands shall be necessary the future alone must determine. 
The wastage in time of war is startling. We have no records 
available as to the number of horses killed in the European con- 
flict, but some idea of the rate at which they are being elimi- 
nated may be gathered by reference to statistics in connection 
with the Army of the Potomac during the Civil War. These 
records show that there were 36 Cavalry regiments whose 
effective strength varied during the six months from April to 
October between 10,000 and 14,000 men. This body of Cavalry 
required the following remounts: May, 5,673; June, 6,827; 
July, 4,716; August, 5,499; September, 5,829; and October, 
7,336, indicating a loss of 24 horses a man, or a ratio of 5 
horses per annum. The Secretary of War in commenting on 
this showing said: 

If a similar state of affairs existed throughout all our Cavalry its 
233 regiments would require 435,000 horses annually. 

There is a feature in connection with the destruction of these 
millions of horses in Europe which affects this country tre- 
mendously. The United States and Argentina will be called 
upon to supply the bulk of the breeding stock which must be 
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secured by continental countries to replace those which have 
been destroyed, and it behooves us to be ready when oppor- 
tunity knocks at our door. More and better horses should be 
the slogan of every public-spirited citizen, and every aid should 
be given the movement for their production, whether it be 
under governmental auspices or the result of concerted action 
on the part of those who are familiar with the problem and are 
ready to work out a solution. 





War with Germany. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD W. POU, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In rae House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 3, 1917. 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave to print I 
shall print in the Recorp the following very. interesting letter: 


RALEIGH, N. C., March 1, 1917. 





Hon. E. W. Pou, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Pou ; I now regard war with Germany an absolute certainty, 
and I write to suggest a few points which I think should have the im- 
mediate consideration of the Government. They are: 

First. I think Congress should carefully avoid passing any resolution 
which would limit our Government’s freedom of action in the future. 
No resolution ought to be passed stating that we go to war only for 
certaih purposes and would stop when these purposes should be accom- 
plished. No one can tell what is before us or how we should act durin 
the coming months, and we should preserve our absolute freedom o 
action until the time for decision should arrive, and we should then 
only decide that point. I regard this as highly important, for three 
months after war begins we may find it desirable to enter into an 
agreement with the allies which might not now receive the unanimous 
approval of the American porn. 1 think that we should from the 
very beginning cooperate with the allies fully, and I think very soon an 
out-and-out alliance will be both desirable and practicable. 

Second. We can not give the ailies any immediate assistance with 
men and probably not much with the Navy. But we can help them with 
money and supplies, and these are what they most need. I think the 
American Government should arrange to buy from the allies large 
amounts of their bonds, the proceeds to be used in carrying on the war. 
I would like to see the United States Government buy ,000,000,000 
worth of bonds from the allies. We should take their bonds at the 
current price, which yield about 7 per cent, guarantee them by the 
United States Government, and so guaranteed offer them for sale to 
our people. They would be sold at a heavy premium, and the differ- 
enee between the price paid for by our Government and the price they 
were sold for should be turned into the Treasury and held as an 
amortization fund to take care of any bonds which possibly might be 
defaulted. These bonds will be the best investments ever issued by 
any Government, would be eagerly sought after, and the possession of 
these bonds would unify our people in sustaining the Government. They 
wee also be a means in prodifcing a fraternity between us and our 
allies. 

Third. We should allow our allies to open recruiting offices in the 
United States, and any American who consents to enlist in the army 
of any one of our allies should de considered an American soldier on 
special detail. He should be d and pensioned by the United States 
Government and treated in all respects as an American soldier. Ar- 
rangements can be made in the country in whose army he should fight 
to pay him the current pay of that country’s soldiers and the United 
States would pay that country the amount disbursed, and the differ- 
ence between the pay of our soldiers and the forei soldiers could be 
paid by our Government to such person as the soldier should designate 
or the pay be held for his credit. Under this arrangement many 
Americans would join the English and Canadian troops because of 
speaking a common language. Many Italians and Greeks would join 
the Italian and the Venizelistos Greek armies. The men that would 
accept this arrangement would be zealous, enthusiastic men who would 
impart their enthusiasm to the allies. They would be the vanguard 
of the American Army and the promise of millions of men coming, if 
necessary. 

Fourth, We should consent in similar manner for mechanics, engi- 
neers, chemists, munition manufacturers and workers, and other mem- 
bers of the great industrial army to volunteer in like manner for either 
military or nonmilitary duty in Russia. Russia needs just these sorts 
of men, and they. should be allowed to go and be treated as men in the 
military service of the United States detailed for services in Russia, and 
be paid for their services by a similar arrangement as that provided 
for in the preceding paragraph. 

Fifth, Small as it is, I think the greater part of our Army should 
be sent to Europe. The moral effect would be great. Our allies would 
feel enthusiastic, end neutral nations would likewise feel the impulse. 
And our Navy should be used, of course, first to protect our shores, 
but every ship not needed fer that purpose should be put at the service 
of the common cause. 

Sixth. We should begin the recruiting of an army of not less than 
1,000,000 men to be sent across if necessary, but they will probably 
never be required to leave our shores. Now that the war has been 
forcéd upon us it would be disastrous if it should end without a com- 
plete and decisive defeat of Germany. Germany has become the outlaw 
of nations and a common d r to all because of her efficiency and 


. moral insanity. ‘The world should not stop until the last scene in 


Wagner's Gotterdiimmerung has been fally rendered, and in this rendi- 
tion we should take our*fuli part. L 

Seventh, Congress should not minimize the danger. Germany is still 
a powerful nation. The war may not be child’s play on our part. We 
should not risk being left single handed, as we were in 1814. We must 
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de our part in vnison with the allies, ond we must very soon make 
on cause and enter into an open alliance with them, but such 
alliance just now is impracticable. 

Highth. Congress by ene resolution should recommend and 
advise the people of the United States to give liberally and quickly to 
the relief of wounded and sufferers in the allied countries. This 
will have a double effect. It would help our allies and show a sym- 

thy that eer will appreciate greatly. And, second, it would stimu- 
ate an enthusiasm among our people. The best way to stimulate a 
man’s enthusiasm is to get him to do something or give something. 
These suggestions may seem cheap at first, but I will predict that the 
more you consider it the more you will see in it. 

Ninth. We should have a fair and friendly understanding with 
Japan. She is a great nation. She is acting white, and we will do the 
yellow if we do not treat her white. This principle should be 
carried to its logical conclusion, and it will result in a permanent peace 
in the Pacific. 

Tenth. I think President Wilson should make the war national and 
avold any appearance of partisanship. Republicans and Progressives 
should be represented in the Cabinet, and the Republican leaders should 
be asked to rate in supporting the war. And the new Cabinet 
should be in intellectual and executive ability equal to Lincoln’s Cabinet 
and to Cleveland’s first Cabinet and Roosevelt’s Cabinet appointed in 


1905. 
With much r ct and best wishes, I am, 
Yours, truly, 


—_—— 


Telephone Operators. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS W. MILLER, 


OF DELAWARE, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, March 4 (legislative day of Saturday, March $), 1917. 


Mr. MILLDR of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, House resolution 
490, which the Chair has recognized me to present, is the last 
piece of legislation to be acted upon by the House of Representa- 
tives in the Sixty-fourth Congress. For the Committee on 
Accounts, which directed me to report this resolution, and for 
the Members interested in this just measure, I desire to thank 
the Speaker for recognizing me, and thereby making it possible 
for this small but just measure to be passed in the last three 
minutes of the life of the present Congress. 

Although this resolution was of a privileged character, by 
reason of its being reported from the Committee on Accounts, 
its proponents have not pushed it at a time when a controversy 
upon it on the floor might have embarrassed public business of 
more importance. The resolution has been before the House 
during midnight sessions twice in the past week, but was with- 
held for final action for the reason just stated. 

The facts in connection with the resolution can be stated 
briefly. The local Capitol telephone exchange handles far more 
ealls and has a larger force of operators employed than other 
local exchanges and, it is safe to say, more than exchanges 
found in the cities or towns from which come a majority of the 
Members of-Congress. There are, besides the chief operator, 17 
employees, as follows: Thirteen regular operators; two night 
operators, who are men; one for the use of the Superintendent 
of the Capitol; and one substitute. All are women except the 
two noted. The operators, which this resolution will continue, 
have been employed since the commencement of the first session 
of this Congress. The work of the Capitol exchange has been 
so exacting that it has not been possible to arrange for proper 
vacation periods for the women employees, and as the result 
a number of them have been forced to absent themselves on ac- 
count of illness. It must be remembered that the termination 
of the long session of Congress is never a certainty, and conse- 
quently it is impossible for rest periods to be arranged. For 
instance, in the present Congress we have been in session since 
December, 1915, continually, with the exception of 10 weeks last 
fall, when the campaign was on, but in spite of this the work of 
the Capitol telephone exchange did not let up enough to permit 
vacations to be given to all the employees. The work of the 
exchange is exacting and nerve racking, because of the great 
number of calls that must be handled instantly, in order that 
the public business of the country may be attended to. Besides 
435 Members of the House and the 96 Members of the Senate, 
there are the various officers of the Senate and House and their 
committees. We all know the character of service we demand 
and expect, and it is good business to keep these experienced 
operators in the service rather than endeavor to break in raw 
operators when Congress convenes next time. The adoption of 
the resolution will place the exchange in a position to give ade- 
quate rest periods to their employees, whieh means a return in 
service rendered. 


a 
. 
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Prohibition. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. MARTIN A. MORRISON, 


OF INDIANA, 
In rap House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 3, 1917. 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, on April 22, 1908, the Democ- 
cy of the ninth congressional district of Indiana adopted 3 
aan in which they undertook to declare the whole duty 
Federnl Government in relation to intoxicating liquors and 
evils resulting from its use for beverage purposes. They 
nized the division of powers under our dual form of gov- 
ernment and that all general police power is vested in the sev- 
States ; that the Congress exercises in the District of Co- 
bia the general police power exercised elsewhere by the 
States; and that the Congress exercises, always and everywhere, 
exclusive and plenary power over interstate and foreign com- 
merce. They believed m this wise distribution of the powers of 
government and were wnwilling to disregard or violate it. 
convention on that day—April 22, 1908—gave to me my first 
Domination for Representative in the Congress and adopted a 
platform containing three planks in relation to intoxicating 
liquors. They declared for three principles: 
First. The exclusion of intoxicating liquors from the United 
States mails. 
Second. The exclusion of intoxicating liquors from interstate 
and foreign commerce. 
Third. Prohibition for the District of Columbia. 
I have been four times nominated and elected on platforms 
ntaining these three declarations, I lave adhered to the 
tform and voted at every opportunity for such pending prop- 
sition aS most nearly approached the principles to ch my 
ty had pledged me as its candidate. 
— Gongresses had enacted a regulating the inter- 
te shipment of intoxicating 1 ley were More re 
ctive than was generally inowh. me call attention to 
‘ollowing laws then in force: 
— 238. a — agent, or catrler, who of ~ raitroad F dante 
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signee, the nature of its contents, and quantity contained ein 
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On March 4, 1909, just before my term of office began, an 
act of Congress was approved, excluding intoxicating liquors 
from the United States mails, thus making one platform decla- 
ration an accomplished fact. 

On March 1, 1918, a Federal statute commonly known as the 
Webb-Kenyon law became effective, having received two-thirds 
of the votes of each House of the Concress to pass it over the 
veto of President Taft. I voted for this bill when it passed 


the House, and also when it was passed by the House over the 
President's 


veto. 
The Webb-Kenyon law is as fottows: 
An act divesting eeehaiing Be egers of their interstate character in 
im cases. 
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On March 3, 1917, the the bill carrying 
appropriations for the Post and for other 
purposes. This bill carried, as a ri , certain provisions pro- 
hibiting the Canyptasion through the United States mails of 
advertisements of intoxicating liqnors and certain printed 
matter relating to such liquors, to which was a a rider, 
commonly npr y 3 as the “ Reed amendment,” ting the 
importation of cating liquors inte a State in which the 


manufacture or gale of such liquors for beverage purposes is 

by law. This new law is identical in indate es with 
a second plank of the platform of the Democracy of the ninth 
Indiana district, but is not as comprehensive as the orm 
declaration. It is, however, the most drastic and far-réaching 
Federal statute yet enacted in relation to intoxicating liquors. 
The provisions above referred to are as follows: 

Sec, 5. That no Jetter tal et, 
er publication of > any kind ‘co atainiag ‘any ad ye dvertisement of sprite: 
ous, vinous, matted, t ented, or other ee of any 

, or containing a solicitation of an order oe S ter said liqu 


Gnited States, or be de See anaes by the mails of the 
nited States, or be delivered by any postmaster or letter carrier, 
when a cted t 7 any “petenn, firm, ae, or as- 
sociation, or any Btate or 


any — or 

hich it is by the law in force in 

time wnletetal to advertise or solicit 

liquors, or any of them, respectively. 

If the publisher of BH Fe or other By or the 
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by Pd mail anything herein forbidden 
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was caused to be ee 
ered by — to the person. to whom it was addressed. Whoeve 
purchase, or cause intoxicat liquors to be tr orted 
eratate: commerce, except for scientific, sacramental, medicinal 
aa eciabel oses, into any State or Territory the laws 
or beverage ‘arpa the manufacture or sale therein of 
intoxicatin liquors for § shall be punished as afore- 
said : Provided, That not ae erein’ hi it . —% ~ St of 
liquor in any ce contrary to Provided 
urther, That the Satta ate nd directed 
es make public from n time t to time in Ts Ballet 8% Or public notices 
the names of Sta in which it i Srerlioe or solicit 
orders for such lewens. 
I voted for this bill at every stage. 
On March 4, 1917, the President approved an act commonly 
referred to as the District of Columbia dry bill. It provides 
prohibition for the District of Columbia. Its 


scope 
may be fairly judged by the following portion of section i of 
the act: 


An act to orqrent the map and sale of alcoholic liquors in the 
District of Ptolambia , and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, ete., That on 8 and after the Ist day of November, A. D 

a n0 or persons, or any ane company, association, club, 
on, its, or 3 ages. clerks, 
Sirectly r indir shall, in the District of Columbia, 
for sale or gift, import for sale or gift, sell, offer for sale, keep for sale, 
traffic in, barter, export, ship out of ‘the District of Columbia, or ex- 
for goods or or merchandise, er solicit or receive orders for the 

of, any aera ce or other ‘prohibited A quens for beverage pur- 


2 — cinal, sparmecestieat. me- 
on Soller = nonbeve 


Wherever the a “ eens Tiquors * a i a tn this ms i —_— 

be deemed to include whisk wine, ale, 
be radiats, hard or eT aie cider, acaaie bitters ethyl Peicobol posit 
malt Hquors, and all other alcoholic liquors. 

This bill has several weak points at which ft is confidently 
expected that the Sixty-fifth Congress will strengthen it. It is 
not certain that either the Webb-Kenyon law or the Reed amend- 
ment will serve to give needed strength to the new law for the 
District of Columbia. If not, this defect will quite certainty be 
eured by ‘the new Congress. I voted for this bill at every stage. 

Aside from the weak spots to which I have referred the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia dry law has crystallized into permanent Fed- 
eral law the third and last temperance plank of the platform of 
the Democracy of the ninth district of Indiana. 

I have referred to the legislation that has actually been ac- 
complished. Strangely enough, it has aroused but a small frac- 
tion of the public interest that has been systematically created 
in behalf of a variable and indefinable propaganda proposed in 
11 distinct forms, but always under the name and title of “ na- 
tional prohibition.” ‘This multiform proposition was introduced 
into the House of Representatives in the Sixty-third Congress 
in its first 10 forms by Hon. Richmond Pearson Hobson, then a 
Representative from the State of Alabama, and is popularly 
known in any and all of its forms as “ the Hobson resolution.” 

Since the retirement of Capt. Hobson this series of proposed 
amendments to the Federal! Constitution has been under the con- 
trol of certain pational officers of the Antisaloon League, located 
at Washington, D. C. They are professional lobbyists and are 
usually referred to as “the congressional lobby.” 

During the Sixty-third Congress the power of the congres- 
sional lobby became supreme in both Houses of the Congress, 
In the Sixty-fourth Congress it wrote into the District dry bill 
its confessed weaknesses and resisted all attempts to correct its 
defects. It had arranged for a special rule in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to bring the Hobson resolution up for consideration 
and action. Like a “bolt from the blue” the Reed amendmen 
defied the almightiness of the congressional lobby and passe¢ 
the Senate before the lobby could get its machine into effective 
adverse action. The lobby followed the Reed amendment to the 
House and fought it there, but the spell was broken. The Mem- 
bers of the House rejoiced at their newly discovered power to 
think and act for themselves and passed the Reed amendment by 
a vote of 8 to 1. 

This episode constrained the Jobby to abandon the special rule 
for the consideration of the Hobson resolution. No student of 
the temperance question ever thought that he believed in the 
Hobson resolution as a temperance proposition. Its only strength 
lay in the political reign of terror established and maintained by 
the lobby that, for reasons of its own, had determined irrev- 
ocably to commit the temperance forces of America to the 
Hobson resolution as the permaneht basis of their plan of cams 
paign. 

The Reed amendment had tempted the Congress to defy the 
lobby; the Members asserted their old-time independence and 
had won. The reign of terror was over and the lobby faced a 
Congress that dared to ask a reason for the action demanded 
at its hands. It thus came about that the Hobson resolution 
has not been brought out for consideration, discussion, or vote 
in the Sixty-fourth Congress, and will not be. 

I therefore desire at this time to recall the exact legislative 
history and situation in relation to this subject and submit my 
views as to the action that would, in my opinion, be most 
perfectly in harmony with correct principles, most effective in 
practice and easiest of administration. 

On the 10th day of December, 1913—in the Sixty-third Con- 
gress—Capt. Richmond P. Hobson introduced as one of the 10 
forms of the so-called Hobson resolution, House joint resolu- 
tion 168. It was the one that attracted widest attention and to 
it were practically all of the tidal wave of written and printed 
indorsements that reached the Congress addressed. It was— 
omitting the formal parts—in these words: 

Section 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, 
importation for sale, and exportation for sale of intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes in the United States and all territory subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof are forever prohibited. 

Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to provide for the manufacture, 
sale, importation, and transportation of intoxicating liquors for sacra- 
mental, medicinal, mechanical, pharmaceutical, or scientific purposes, 
or for use in the arts, and shall have power to enforce this article by 
all needful legislation. 

It is one of the unfathomable mysteries of current history 
how this proposed amendment to the Federal Constitution came 
to be popularly regarded as providing for “national prohibi- 
tion.” 

Aside from certain individuals who were early advocates of 
Federal action the idea of national prohibition is traceable 
directly to the Women’s Christian Temperance Union and the 
National Prohibition Party, both of which have been active 
national organizations for more than 40 years. The funda- 


“nental principles of these two organizations are substantially 


identical and include the prohibition by law of the manufacture, 
importation, transportation, sale, barter, or exchange of alco- 
holic beverages, or any other form of traffic therein. In popular 
parlance, the word “ prohibition” includes and means just that 
and all of that. 

No student of the temperance question and of the Hobson 
resolution can for a moment regard the Hobson resolution as 
being entitled to be referred to as “ national prohibition.” 
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Section 1 of the resolution relates to sule, manufacture, 
transportation, importation, and exportation of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes. For the purpose of these re« 
marks I shall assume that the expression “ intoxicating bev- 
erages” is identical with the expression “ intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes,” although I by no means assert sucli 
identity of meaning. In the Hobson resolution the intoxicating 
beverages referred to are manifestly intoxicating alcoholic 
liquors to be used for beverage purposes. 

Section 1 prohibits the manufacture of intoxicating beverages 
for sale, but does not prohibit the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors to be used for beverage purposes. The manufacture of 
intoxicating liquors for use, for gift, for barter, or for exchangé 
for anything of value other than money is not made unlawful; 
It is not made unlawful for one to furnish the equipment, ap< 
pliances, and labor for the manufacture of intoxicat g bever' 
ages on the shares for a fixed quantity of a given commodity, 
or even for an agreed money consideration. In no such case 
would the transaction be a sale. 

There is not a State in the Union in the laws of which the 
prohibition, restraint, or control of intoxicating liquors is 
limited to sales. Every such statute contains at least the 
equivalent of the words “sell, barter, or give away.” 

On January 11, 1915, Senator Sueppakp introduced in the 
Senate a proposed amendment to House bill 19422, then pendin 
in the Senate, which is popularly known “ his amendment fof, 
prohibition in the District of Columbia. In line 3 of section 1 
this proposed amendment contains the words “ manufacture, 
barter, sell, or give away,” showing that its author was familiar 
with the invariable practice in the drafting of liquor laws. 

On December 7, 1915, Senator SHepparp introduced in the 
Senate, Senate bill 1082, popularly regarded as a bill to establish 
prohibition in and for the District of Columbia. As it passed 
the Senate and came to the House this bill has at least one 
fatal defect, in that it permits importation of intoxicating 
beverages for personal use. It is by no means certain that it 
prohibits the giving away of intoxicating beverages, but the 
following language in lines 1, 2, and 8 on page 2 of the bill 
show that the author of the bill had not yet forgotten all hé 
had formerly learned as to the language necessary to be used 
in statutes dealing with intoxicating liquors, to wit, “sell, 
offer for sale, keep for sale, traffic in, export, ship out of the 
District of Columbia, or exchange for goods or merchandise.” 

The law recently enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Indiana makes it “ unlawful for any person to manu- 
facture, sell, barter, exchange, give away, furnish, or otherwise 

of any intoxicating liquor, or to keep any intoxicating 
liquor with the intent to sell, barter, exchange, give away, fur- 
nish, or otherwise dispose of the same, except as in this (said) act 
provided.” 

The attempt to prohibit, restrain, or control intoxicating 
liquors by a law the provisions of which are in all respects 
limited to mere sales has never been made in any legislative 
body, State or National, in any case except in the case of the 
Hobson resolution as introduced by Capt. Hobson in the Sixty- 
third Congress, and as reintroduced by a Senator and two Repre- 
sentatives in the Sixty-fourth Congress. How it was possible 
for any legislator or reformer to conceive of such a proposition 
is itself inconceivable. 

The provisions of section 1, relating to transportation, impor- 
tation, and exportation, are subject to the same fatal limitation, 
which is for practical purposes a nullification. In the later forms 
of the resolution the word “ exportation ” is transposed, so that 
it is now freed from such limitation. 

Section 1 is scrupulously limited to the one object of abolish- 
ing the licensed saloon, aside from the provision against exporta- 
tion. It is “ antisaloon,” but religiously guards against the sus- 
picion of being “ antialcohol.” It rejects the saloon as the con- 
ventional means of competition and distribution of liquors to 
retail purchasers, but by necessary implication approves the 
manufacture, transportation, importation, exportation, gift, bar- 
ter, and exchange of intoxicating liquors to be used for beverage 
purposes. It does not even deny to one who is equipped and 
skilled the right to manufacture intoxicating liquors for wages 
or other direct money consideration, knowing that they are to 
be used exclusively for beverage purposes. Manifestly, if the 
Hobson resolution provides for “national prohibition,” such 
provision must be found in section 2. It certainly is not in sec- 
tion 1. 

Section 2 gives express constitutional sanction to the manu- 
facture, sale, importation, and transportation of intoxicating 
liquors for each of six separate and several uses therein specifi- 
eally enumerated. It closes by giving to the Congres8 power to 
enforce the provisions of the resolution by all needful legislation. 

The more a student reads the Hobson resolution the more his 
wonder grows as to how its provisions could have been conceived 
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and as to how anyone could have conceived the idea of referring 
to it as “ national prohibition.” 
House joint resolution 168 recognizes seven distinct uses of 


— liquors. Six of them it expressly approves and legal- 
making the resolution six-sevenths permissive and but one- 
seventh prohibitive, but it prohibits the seventh use 
slight degree. In considering alcoholic liquors in their 
upon our public health and morals, they must be viewed in seven 
aspects or particulars, to wit, manufacture, importation, trans- 
portation, sale, gift, barter or exchange, and use. For practical 
purposes, the Hobson resolution prohibits only the sale of bever- 
age liquors, and by silence and necessary implication approves 
and legalizes manufacture, importation, transportation, 
barter or exchange, and use. It is manifest, therefore, that the 
Hobson resolution is prohibitive only as to one-seventh of one- 
seventh, or one forty-ninth, of the liquor business, and is per- 
missive as to all the residue. It is prehibitive of slightly more 
than 2 per cent of the business and permissive as to slightly 
less than 98 per cent of the business; and yet the lobby has the 
effrontery to refer to it as “ national ‘ prohibition.” 

In the light of the Webb-Kenyon law and the Reed amendment, 
ae is now law, the Hebson resolution clearly appears to be 

at it has always in fact been, a devilishly ingenious device, 
wittingly or unwittingly contrived, to save for a deeade or per- 

a generation the imperiled and nefarious business of the 
illers and brewers. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, it is often said that “the 
obvious is the last thing to be seen and the first to be forgotten. 
alc. partect Uluatvetion. of this tren te. tae chheent hilikeey 
in the Congress of the Hobson resolution, now referred to as 
he S rd r tion in the Senate and as the Webb resolu- 
jon, or the Smith resolution, pefiding in the House. 

When he first read its a oar sttident of the tem- 


perance ion in America at once that the pro- 
posed ent to the Federal ee 
measure in any sense, much less is it a prohibition 
Professional reformers on the pay roll of the con- 


gresslofal lobby in charge of the sesotution pecslatently refer 
it as “national prohibition.” So perniciously active have 
ey been in their campaign of misinformation that thousands 
workers have been led to assume that it 

trans- 


mself 

ie came se eae ae 7 De See ee oe ee as 

liable to be swept along by the full tide of persistent public 

misrepresentation until they begin to assume what they actually 
know to be untrue. 

The proponents of the Hobson resolution justify their claim 
to its right to be called “ national prohibition” by the fact that 
far down beneath its mass of distractive and subtractive words 
and phrases is found the word “prohibited.” It would be as 
logical to assert that every horsefly is by force of its very name 
a horse. If a few more words had been added to the first sec- 
tion of the Hobson resolution, they would have completely nulli- 
fied each other and no subject matter whatever would have 
been left within its purview. 

It is probable that there was a time when the members of the 
congressional lobby and the friends of the distillers and brewers 
held diametrically opposite views as to the best legislative rem- 
edy for the evils of intemperance. They stood back to back and 
started to walk away from each other, both in deadly earnest 
and with sincere purpose of adverse advocacy and action. They 
became leaders of the two extreme organized temperance activi- 
ties of the country, and are generally so recognized to-day. One 
party is now regarded as the champion of the cause of temper- 
ance, and the other is universally assumed to be the relentless 
foe of the eause, and yet so far have these two forces traveled 
back to back that they have met each other face to face. To-day 
they stand on common ground, believe in a common legislative 
creed, and are working hand in glove for the accomplishment of 
a common purpose. They are a beautiful and touching example 
of “two souls with but a single thought, two hearts that beat 
as one.” 

So far as the Hobson resolution is concerned, the apparent 
contest between these two contending parties has deseended into 
a “ friendly suit” or a sham battle. Both sides desire to be well 
rid of the licensed saloon, but neither side is willing to permit 
the abolition of the licensed saloon to include in its sweep the 
destruction of alcohol itself. 

There is a small but respectable group of total abstainers 
whe believe that it is the consumption of alcohol by men that 
has wrought such frightful disaster to men, women, and chil- 
dren, and to civilization itself. They regard the sale of alcoho! 


by a licensed dealer in a legalized dramshop as an efficient in- 
Strumentality for bringing the producer and consumer into 
convenient business relations, but that it is still the manufac- 
ture and use of aleohol that bring sorrow and misery into the 
world. They believe that alcohol, together with all its agents 
and instrumentalities, should be banished beyond the pale of 
the law. As might have been expected, both parties to this 
ial sham bs have turned their batteries upon this 
le group ef strictly nonprofessional, non- 
ce workers. Here, again, the hostile 
ground and wage a common battle, and 
it is the cae real fighting in which they are now engaged. 
In the Literary Digest of March 27, 1915, I find that Mr. T. M. 
Gilmore, publisher of Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular, and 
who is recognized as authority among the makers of wet goods, 


er this language. 
hibition movement is not prohibition at all, and 
the eit fons behind | it do not intend | > be prohibited, but it is a 
at yk out, ct aimed at is the saloon. 
and mn = seek new channels. 
To eave the bailioe ee let go of the saloon. 


In the National Enquirer of August 31, 1916, I find a quota- 
tion from Mr. Gilmore’s paper, Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Cir- 
cular, in these words: 

The modern saloon ha eee fee en eee ne el 
penne eeet wren: aera cnr ere ne ae 
it bas allowed itself to becomie alited eth the social e . 

Mr. W. H. Austin, secretary of the Wisconsin Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation, delivered an address before a legislative committee in 


It hag 


that State. In that same issue of the National Enquirer I 
find the following quotation from his address: 
The retail liquor dealers orthy consideration Co The 
bums and and are net not aoe an to aanelinee with yellow dogs. Tehey 
on a and blow in their money ever ps, & he 


time the 
dollars and then complain about the high price of beer 


I might multiply such quotations, but every student of the 


The right to make, transport, barter, exchange, traffic otherwise 


ution the doctrine of home manufac- 

tare—now outiawed by Federal statute—and the doctrine of 
“personal liberty” to make, to possess, and to use alcoholic 

liquors for purposes, an ancient doctrine which finds 

no support in our present Federal Constitution. 

In the light of this manifest truth it requires no superhuman 


resolution exercised more than 
try required to procure a House committee report on the Hob- 
son resolution in the Sixty-third Congress and a special rule 
for its consideration. The supreme purpose of the distillers 
and brewers was to commit the temperance workers of America 
to the language of the Hobson resolution as the basis for their 
permanent plan of campaign. It is a pathetic fact that they 
seem to have succeeded in their sly, selfish, and devilish scheme. 
If they have, from now on until the plan shall be abandoned the 
friends of aleohol can not lose. 

It is impossible to overestimate the advantage which the dis- 
tillers and brewers are to reap as their share of the spoils of the 
bloodless victory which these contending forces have agreed 
mutually to win each over the other. 

They know that there is to-day a dependable public sentiment 
in this country in favor of effective temperance legislation suffi- 
cient to enact and enforce organic and statutory lews for the 
complete destruction of all liquors available for beverage pur- 
poses. ‘They know that such destruction can be averted only 
by capturing, controlling, and misguiding the organized temper- 
ance workers of the country. 
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¢ mind 


They know also that the lawlessness of the li sed Bploon is 
; publ 


largely responsible for the present attitude of 
toward alcohol, and that the abolition of the saloon, with alcohol 
left unscathed, would take from the rces_ their 
most valuable asset and effective weapon, 1 lers and 
brewers can eliminate the saloon, which no is, an 
force the temperance workers into the ¢ By C seul | 





“ personal liberty ” and “ the sanctity of 
one stands ready to defend, the Pon eva 
or be 









lative campaign against alcohol ra a € 
been postponed at least beyond the life is . In- 
deed, the leaders of the so-called “ dry ” fi ons frankly, 
declare that the “ antialcehol f ri ad Waged solely on 
the basis of “ VOLMEAT? at a tale. 
The enemies of alcohdl a aie ui they are soon. 
to be compelled to t ck to the oratorical cru- 
saders, declaiming patito “Pen aa ina Barfoom,” and 
begging mien to sigh and wear the plus ub on. In- 


cidentally, of courge, a na Wesrpu W. poate 
demand and liberal com ation for pro ceglonat re 
and papiie entertainers until they shall die old age on the 
pay ro 

Capt. Hobson never seeks to a: the public. He believes 
religiously in his own resolution e believes that every man 
ought to have the right to’ make, have, and. use intoxica, ing 
liquor within “the sanctity of be wn home.” ” He is oppos 
to “sumptuary legislation.” favors Re vidual libe: 
and stands for the inherent 7 Inallenabje Fh ‘y man 
to drink intoxicating alcoholic liquors. Of t rst 
unsound doctrines est ont uel mntial 
modern advocates. All eine oo are to him 


as mere understudies to 8 

On the evening of Decetibhe , 1915, Capt. ooo delivers 
an address in advocacy 0 iis, ut on linson Hall, 
Indianapolis, Ind. It was the mn of a ae é-wide fri 


by the local representatives of congress onal lobby. One oF 
my constituents had as C $ resolution to 
b could not be induced to 


audience. I had assert eh 
Such a these tbe he os a clear’ 
















that. And he was no 
statement of its purport ab 


Now, what is the popes a bring 
0 eens aie SS ae t to read for ¥ 
o the Constitution the United 8 .: I 
find there is not a word in that amendfhijent 
from drinking liquor. There is no desire 
ment try to coerce the aoa eiet hat 
drink, and wear; no desire 
to have the Federal Sorekaten at 


not at all. There is n toe fd 

citizen from having int ca 

the Federal Government B b 
aeeke’ Tt paevides shat the sale nibit 

simple provides tha 0 

facture for sale, of intoxicating nie Sau 

a transaction between citizens. is a mat vera a alone own ‘eae. as 


to what you shal’ drink. You have an inherent right to drink, but not 
to sell, liquor. 

The churches of America have long been deceived and con- 
trolled by the congressional lobby. Happy the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has established its oWh néws and resear 
department of the board of temperance (prohibition and pub 
morals) in the city of Washington, with Hon. Deets Picket 
as research secretary and Hon. Clarence True Wilson, D. D., a8 
general secretary. 

I do not claim to have inside i ormation of é phe the Meth- 
odist representatives think of 1 lobby, wit. I 
know the facts and assume that Ny See ahd M n 
have learned the facts. I know, therefore, that ima gentle- 
men must have quietly broken with the lobby, and must ow 
stand for a genuine temperatice propdsition as against the Hob- 
son resolution. 

Recently the Methodist board issued a bulletin in which it 
quoted certain decisions of the courts to show that in all tem- 
perance legislation “the evil to be remedied is the use of in- 
toxicating liquors as a beverage.” This is a clear disavowal of 
the declaration by the author of the Hobson resolution, that a 
men has a right to make, to have, to use, and to serve intoxi- 
cating liquors within “the sanctity of his own home”; that a 
man has the inherent right to drink liquors, and should be per- 
mitted to make, import, transport, barter, exchange, or use 
intoxicating liquors, being denied only the right. to pass title 
thereto for a direct money consideration, The quotations from 
decisions of the courts contained in the Methodist bulletin just 
referred to were ab follows: 

West ye Fi Adams Express Co. (C. C. A.), 219 Fed., 794, the 


court said (p. 7 
“In trying to comprehend the legislative Br buate in end sought 
ie 










statutes it is important to remember that. the 
in prohibition legislation is not the prevention o or restriction 0 
mere sale of intoxicants, but the prevention of their consumption as a 


Tl © sale being the most usual and obvious means by which 
ta doen ified égislation is more often directéd agsinst 
t is by the ene evil of individual consumption 

tt ight of a State under its police power rests 


iaprels 6 Tegisiation 
. Whittle (Ala.), 69 Sou. Rep., 652, the court 


a, 038) )) i i i are of all omr laws governing the subject of 
= 


to ae 


Boe 1 temperance and prevent drunkenness. 
is the use of fatoxicatiog figure 
~ Case, 87 Ala., 17; 6 South, 
iB R 20. Freund, in his work on the Police 
bat ‘2 thas’ aniplifies the’ idea expressed in our cases 


mer ote 
Sa rial y the "e co geryative tink | to look upon the control 
ve 8 0, 


£ the ‘liquor communit ize crime 
d the finan¢ al burdi also clear tha t the police 
wer, 2 up ” ble us d, is turned into a power 

© prote he weak fal, weakness, into a power 

0 prevent ms waste yendit e of ey and time, and finally 
nto a power to im é minority ee or prejudices 

t the ,majority of the co 8 ity; as to what is morally right and 

rowley v. Pay (37 U. S., 86), Mr. Justice Field, speaking for 













the ‘ae de (p. inj 
| e, an ury 
fallowing th i taken " is vo iy indicted abd is con- 
xt 


ned to the art offend without*r ictions, 
ne contentien lke ata ‘ie Great lly with wha 


“it 


t ption a fact which does not 

xist, that w the liquors en iit Fens the injuries*are con- 
ed to the y offe x injury, itis true, first fall he 
in his h h the hat ndersalse in his morals, which it 
kens, ch it creates. But as it leads 


ich and general dem ization 
rabid with and dependént upon 


t neglect oe b "are if 





tate v, Phillipe $7,8ou. Rep. » the court said: 

“If object of this 6h Hoy Pie of intoxi¢a liquors 
ie not to fp event, Ae BF ng ‘of stich liquors, =e 
is difiid oO justif} é sale. ot purse, the 

scaretee inc the RW a : Ail i" med a Mas to mative all eal 
cu es ne A 0 © Pe y gee e 8a ~ as 9 _ a 0 
he evils vtch ‘On t - 


Oo r at eo evils which flow from 


ae drin ot paver t is not a menace to the 
lth, oe peace i ape pie for men and women to 
rink ‘alcoholi Poti e public could have no 
terest in Ate pada 2+ pal and end of pro- 
bition 1 h6 use of, This ultimate 
end is b: ep, ANd WwW eB t 2) ‘al Temi and prevail- 
ing mora. Piéves f wean demands 
the final s ,, 2 he end 


t said ‘(. 1010) : 
hace of such liquor 
mofals, or safety of 

a the pos- 


S isp harm consis 
e er até is that ten of it. That 
8 the e h! ‘ahd, ae th . h the legislation, ar 
trying ( ’ ”} any elu¢idation t 
show that, if phib a hoses liquor in his 

esslo e@ ca because of necessity 


no one can drink “th Bt wh ich: he has’ Bd a his hile ft, Because 


When the amendment came from the Senate to the 
House, the congrsion lobby followed it to the House and set 
in mow gp ts rae iy werful machinery to defeat its passage 
aoe House. e Met ai board fou ht for its passage with 

l its power. It wa ently rumored at the time that the 
Methodist board had broken completely with the congressional 
lobby and threatenéd to recominend that the chureh refuse 
longer to pera the lobby to use the pulnits of the Methodist 
Church to solici five-year M iadee ot the & in aid of “ national 

rohibition.” Ih re Be. oie of the truth of the situation, 





ut sincerely. OF is trtie. I am sure that the 
ethodist ard ned the Ste If it shall once disclose 
e truth, other ae an 1 also be undeceived and the long 
of deception and terror established and maintained by the 
Se <i lobby over the churches and public men of the 
country will come to an en 
On October 14, 1018, Hon. Hugene W. Chafin, as the last 
nominee of he Pro) ft on Party for the Presidency, was its 
reco kesman. On that day and in that 
capacity ~ = rE an address at Chicago, which was pub- 
lished in full in the Vindicator, the then official organ of the 
Prohibition Party, in its issue of October 24, 1913. 
In his address he read a copy of the Hobson resolution and 
denounced it in strong and cutting terms. Among other things, 
he said: 


Of all the foolish and impossible schemes devised to destroy the 
liquor traffic, this is certainly the worst. Every minute of time and 
every dollar expended on this scheme is criminally wasted. 

uch an amendme t as that would perpetuate the liquor traffic for- 
ever in this country and each home could a saloon. 


Hon. J. Frank Hanly, ex-governor of Indiana, as the last 
néminee of the Prohibition Party for the Presidency, is now its 
official head and representative. He is editor in chief of the 

ational uirer, which is now the official national organ of 

at. party. e is a man of great ability, is perhaps the most 
powerful public speaker the ublican Party in Indiana has 
produced my this generation, and has more courage than any 
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other professional reformer now before the country. Indeed, 
his courage sometimes leads him dangerously near to an open 
breach with the congressional lobby. His one weak spot is the 
fact that he remained in the soap-box primary, or secret caucus, 
organized in Washington City on July 10, 1915, to seal the lips 
of temperance workers who were known to be unwilling to ad- 
vocate the Hobson resolution. That robbed him of a portion of 
his intellectual independence and moral courage. He still has 
more than any other man of his profession, and is rendering 
services of tremendous value to the cause of temperance. He 
is not, however, completely courageous. If he were, he would 
write in his editorials what he knows down in the bottom of his 
heart, to wit, that the Hobson resolution is a trick and a cheat, 
a delusion and a snare. He regards himself as in honor con- 
strained from doing that. He compromises with his conscience 
by writing editorials made up of well-balanced sentences in per- 
fectly good English, in the first half of which he condemns the 
Hobson resolution, and in the second half he condemns all 
Members of Congress who do not give to the resolution blind 
but enthusiastic and boisterous support. In spite of the trick 
he permitted the lobby to play upon him, he is easily the big- 
gest, bravest and best of them all. 

. In the edition of ‘the National Enquirer of. December 28, 1916, 
Mr. Hanley, in a signed editorial, pointed out some (but not all) 
of.the weaknesses of the Hobson resolution. So far as it re- 
lates to such defects, it was in these words: 


THE SENATE RESOLUTION. 


Two. resolutions for the submission of an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution to the several States for their ratification and providin 
for national prohibition, have been favorably reported for pesmece a 
pr ah — m of the present Congress, one in the House, the 
other in the e. 

The House resolution was reported for passage by a vote of 12 to Tf, 
the Senate resolution by a vote of 13 to 3. 

_ The House resolution provides : 

“ SECTION 1. That the sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for 
sale, and importation for sale of. intoxicating liquors for ee ae 
poses in the United States and all territories =e to the juri ion 
thereof, and exportation thereof, are forever hibited. 

. * Sec..2. That the Congress and the States shall have er inde- 
pendently or concurrently to enforce this article by all n 1 legisla- 
on.” ‘ 


. he Senate resolution is as follows: 

“ SgecTion 1. The sale, manufacture, or transportation of alent 
liquors within, the importation thereof into, and exportation thereo 

om the United States and all territories subject to the jurisdiction 

ereof for beverage purposes are hereby prohibited. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by all 
appropriate legislation. ‘This article shall not be construed to abridge 
the power of the several States to enforce State prohibitory laws.” 

Most persons are probably unaware of the difference between the 
two, yet their provisions are so radically divergent as to mark the 
difference between makeshift and permanent action, between expe- 
diency and principle. : 

In a word, the amendment is aimed, not at the giving away or at 
the use of alcohol as a beve , nor at its manufacture, transportation, 
exportation, or importation for use as a beverage, but at its sale—at 
the object of gain for which the traflic is conducted. 

In every instance where prosecution were had for the violation of 
the amendment, the onus of proving that the manufacture, the trans- 
portation, the exportation, or the importation was for the purpose of 
sale—and of proving it beyond a reasonable doubt—would be upon the 
Government. Conviction, save in the clearest cases, would be difficult 
and often impossible. 

Abuses would spring up under it until further amendment of the 
Constitution would become necessary. 

Such further amendment would be difficult—more difficult then than 
now—because of the failure of the amendment previously made, and 
the new amendment when made, if effective, would have to be sub- 
stantially in the language of the Senate resolution. 

The Senate resolution, as will be seen upon reading it, inhibits the 
manufacture, the sale, the transportation, the exportation, and the 
importation of alcohol for beverage ne. 

f adopted, it would end the traffic and also end the use of alcohol 
as a beverage. 

The House amendment, as will be seen by reading it, provides only 
for the inhibition of the sale of alcohol as a beverage and of its manu- 
facture, transportation, exportation, and importation for sale to be 


used as such, 

Under its provisions, should it be submitted and adopted, it would 
not be unlawful to manufacture alcohol to be used as a beverage except 
where manufactured for sale; or to transport it to be used as a bever- 
age, except where transported for sale; or to export it to be used as 
a beverage, except where exported for sale; or to import it to be used 
as a beverage, except where imported for sale. 

Under it alcohol to be. used as a beverage could be manufactured, 
transported, exported, and imported in any quantity, if given ower 

Aty man or ony individual whatsoever could manufacture it for 
beverage p or his own use or for that of his neighbors or his 
friends, providing he was not manufacturing it for sale. 

Under it private stills could be lawfully set up and alcohol manufac- 
tured for use as a beverage in any quantity, providing it was not manu- 
factured for sale. 

Any number of individuals could confederate together for the manu- 
facture of alcohol for their own use or to be given away to their 
neighbors or only at the traffic in alcohol—in the money gain in- 
volved—but at the use of alcohol as a beverage. 

The ultimate purpose of every advocate of prohibition who is at all 
sincere, is and must necessarily be, not alone the prohibition of the 
commerce in alcohol for beverage purposes, but the inhibition of its use 
as well. Alcohol distilled in a private cellar for the personal use of 
the maker, or the use of his neighbors. or his friends, when used as a 
beverage is quite as deadly in its results as alcohol purchased in the 
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reqular commercial way. There must be an end to both the commerce 
a EAs if real-emancipation from its injuries and its wrongs are 
to be d. This can not be actomplished under the House resolu- 
tion, but it can be accomplished under the Senate resolution. 

The only ground a which the House resolution can be defended 
issupon the ground of expediency. It is not based upon principle. It 
will not attain the ultimate end desired. Even its friends and spon- 
sors admit this. 

The amendment of the Federal Constitution is a slow process and 


a grave and serious matter, and the amendment submitted pro ibitin 
the liquor traffic should be the expression of the last and highest wor: 
in prohibition legislation. It should be so phrased as to be effective 


oO i 
when made, so that the fight for constitutional action would be closed 
and the struggle therefor ended with its adoption. 

The yote for the Senate resolution, in the Senate Committee, of 
18 to 3 in tion than the vote for the 
House resolution in the House Committee—as to raise a serious doubt 
as to whether the House resolution would actually recefve a greater 
vote in elther the House or the Senate, than the Senate resolution 
would receive. 

For these reasons and others, which may not be named in the ce 
of a single editorial, we-believe ¢he friends of real prohibition—those 

ho desire to see the use of alcohol as a beverage ended in the Nation— 

ould rally to the support of the Senate resolution, and by word of 
mouth, by the public press, and by letter and telegram urge upon both 
the House and the Senate its submission. 

The Senate Committee has led the way. When it leads to 
high and certain, the friends of prohibition should not fear to follow. 


On January 1, 1917, Hon. William A. Brubaker, of Chicago, 
wrote to the editor in chief a splendid letter, which appears 
in full in the National Enquirer, under date of January 11, 
1917. It is published in these words: 


BRUBAKER HITS HOBSON MEASURB—-SAYS IT WOULD PUT RECOGNITION OF 
“ PERSONAL-LIBERTY ” DOCTRINB IN CONSTITUTION. 


CHrcaco, January 1, 1917. 
Hon. J. Frank HANLY 


Editor National Enquirer, Indianapolis, Ind.' 


Dear Mr. Hanty: I have just read your excellent editorial in the 
En r of the 28th ultimo on the Senate resolution. It is admirable, 
with one exception. You say, “ We would favor it (the Hobson amend- 
a) now if it were the best and highest form of prohibition attain- 
able.’ 


But your splendid logic in the preceding paragraphs ought to con- 
vince ony candid mind that were the Hobson bit placed o the Con- 
stitution our condition would be worse than it is now, because, as 
you clearly show, it would the liquor in the homes of the people 
more widely than now, a larger number of children would become 
familiar with its use, and we would soon have a larger crop of drunk- 
ards therefrom 


You also show, and truthfully, that cooperative breweries and dis- 
tilleries could be established and liquor transported from one end of 
the land to the other if for. p use. You further show that the 
enforcement would be ex ngly difficult because the burden of proof 
of supposed violations would be upon the Government. 

There is another phase of the matter that must not be overlooked. 
Let us suppose that the Hobson amendment is in the Constitution. 
Under its provisions I have a legal right to make liquor for my personal 
=. re erential pane eae. - it : a ener oe ae 

at whatever I may legally y myse egally do conjointly 
with others. I join with a ipetred thonennd. stockholders for the 
establishment of . cooperative in Topeka,. Kans. 


mn again: 
1 to our constitutional rights, ran 
son amendment, and carry the case to the Kivremse Court of the United 
States. that court will, of course, decide that no State law or 
constitution can contravene the titution of the United States. Re- 
sult: the practical nullification of every local, county, and State pro- 
hibitory law from one end of the land to the other. Any man who 
wants liquor may purchase stock in a cooperative brewery or distillery 
or join a club for the importation of whisky from Scotland, champagne 
from France, and beer from Bavaria. And the last state of the tem- 
perance cause will be worse than the first. 

More than all this even: The last argument of the liquor men, a 
you know, is “ personal liberty.” The Hobson amendment recognizes 
such right and places a recognition thereof in the Constitution of the 
Inited States. To dislodge it from there will require a struggle of 
from 50 to 100 years. Of all the schemes proposed for the remova! 
of the curse of drink, the Hobson pill is, far and away, the most 
iniquitous and diabolical. 

I trust that you will devote your great abilities and the influence 
of your great paper not only to the support of the Senate resolution, 
but to the defeat of the Hobsoa bill, because it is worse even than our 
present license system. 

With kind regards and best wishes, I am, 

Cordially, yours, Wm. A. Brupaxer, 
6515 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago. 

In the same issue of the National Enquirer, the editor in 

chief published a signed editorial in these words: 
A JUST CRITICISM. 

Among Mr. Brubaker’s criticisms of the House resolution for the 
amendment of the Federal Constitution prohibiting the liquor traflic 
there is one, which is peculiarly forceful and eminently just. He puts 
it well: 

“The last es of the liquor men, as you know, is ‘ personal 
liberty.’ The Hobson amendment recognizes such right and places a 
re tion thereof in the Constitution of the United States. 

e doctrine of “personal liberty” is one which the temperance 
people are constantly compelled to meet. It can be met and is met 
daily. We believe it better that any amendment submitted should 
eqearely face the sonal-liberty argument inz‘ead of giving it recog- 
nition and embedding it in the Constitution. 

This, to us, is one of the strongest reasons why the Senate resolution 


should be submitted instead of the House amendment. The battle 
must ultimately be fought out on this line. Why not rise to the occa- 
sion now, meet the issue squarely, and fight it out? 


We are not only opposed to the gainful or commercial traffic in alco- 
hol; we are osed to its use as a age. The House resolution 
meets in an perfect way half our desire. The Senate resolution 
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for the House measure. 

I am heartily glad t this great la realizes the - 
culable advantage which alcohol is to ve from the 
of the Hobson resolution into the Constitution. I 
taking the liberty of indicating in the several quotations I am 
using such italies as will be helpful in calling attention to par- 
ticular parts thereof. I ask as careful second consideration of 
this sentence from the editorial just Para 
ee ee Oe Oe ae Tied at eens A middie and 

e 
imbedding it in the » Constitedion, 

It is manifest that Mr. Hanly agrees, with the attorneys of 
the distillers and brewers, thab the Hobson resolution gives 
constitutional recognition to the doctrine of “ alcoholic personal 
liberty” and “embeds in the Federal Constitution” by neces- 
sary implication the doctrine of the inherent right of man to 
drink, and therefore to make and have, intoxicating liquors. 

Little wonder that the friends of intoxicating liquors are will- 
ing to exchange the expensive, uncontrollable, and unpopular 
licensed saloon for a constitutional guaranty of the right to 
make, to have, and to use intoxicating liquors for beverage pur- 
poses. In the good old days of Blackstone every man’s house 
was his castle, In the still better days that are to come every 
man’s house will also be his distillery. And men are drawing 
princely salaries out of the earnings of the friends of temper- 
ance for their part in this legislative horseplay that would be 
comic if it were not so sadly tragic. 

On the morning of January 8, 1917, there came to the desks 
of the Members of this House sealed letters and accompanying 
circulars, issued in behalf of an official National Temperance 
Council, composed of the official leaders of all well-known tem- 
perance societies “and other organizations of social uplift.” It 
came as in the nature of sealed sailing orders from this strictly 
unofficial tody to the chosen representatives of a hundred mil- 
lions of free and self-governing Americans. The letter an- 
nounced that this supreme council has unanimously indorsed the 
Hobson resolution and determined that it shall be left for “ moral 
suasion ” to deal with the “ personal use” of intoxicating liquors. 
The following language taken from the circular referred to is 
more explicit, to wit: 

Whether a man who, on his own motion, buys liquors at a distance 
shall drink them at his own home is left in the realm of moral suasion. 

This doctrine is the vital cord that unites the Liquor League 
and the Antisaloon League into a oneness of vitality and activity 
like unto that of the Siamese twins. 

The first sentence of this circular is illuminating and almost 
brutally frank. Any minister of the gospel that is deceived 
thereby is not wise, nor would it be possible by any means or 
process to put him wise. If reads as follows: 

Evounnen is simply .e license made more effective by wider appli- 
cation. 

That will be startling news to nonprofessional temperance 
workers. They understand local option in a license State to 
mean “simply ne license,” but they have long believed that pro- 
hibition is a vastly broader, deeper, and more drastic remedy. 

In West Virginia and other serious-minded States the leaders 
of temperance organizations regard prohibition as an “ anti- 
alcohol” legislative program. They have not learned that 
prohibition is exclusively “antisaloon,” “simply no license,” 
and that the promised “antialcohol” crusade must rest solely 
upon oratory and “ voluntary persuasion.” 

If the congressional lobby is to be permitted to continue to 
exhibit the brazen effrontery of referring to the Hobson reso- 
lution as “national prohibition,’ West Virginia will be com- 
pelled to find a new name for its legislative policy. It might 
be designated as “ State abolition.” Some new name must be 
adopted to indicate that it is not a fake and a fraud. 

It is evident that professional temperance reformers have 
decided to hasten the final victory of the legislative campaign 
for “nationai prohibition” by writing a new definition that 
excludes from its very terms every element of the program 
that has not received the cordial indorsement of the distillers 
and brewers. Under this definition of terms the advocates of 
“national prohibition” may easily win complete and final vic- 
Yory with the prayers and ili-concealed assistance of the cham- 
pions of alcohol. The end of the fight for “ prohibition” is in 
sight, won by the adroit process of defining it to be an “ anti- 
saloon” legislative program as Cistinguished from a nonlegis- 
lative “antialcohél” campaign, to be based solely on fervid 
oratory and signing the pledge. 

The conclusion I have just reached is not a guess or an infer- 
ence. It isa fact, plainly set forth in this circular in these words : 

And the writer thinks that after every antisaloon victory there 
should be an antialcohol campaign of yoluntary persuasion. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL REOORD. 
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Hobson resolution. It has not been an easy task for them. It 
has required great oS ee and much devilish nosey. 
They hive chafed under difficulties and embarrassments 
their self-imposed necessities and limitations. Some days a 
the daily press carried a story that the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary had reported a substitute for the Hobson resolu- 
tion, which is antialcohol as well as antisaloon. It brought happy 
relief to the pent-up convictions of many able and conscientious 
editorial writers. One of the strongest and bravest of them 
immediately wrote into his editorial columns his personal con- 
victions on the temperance question. In his edition rn January 
4, 1917, under the caption, “ No loopholes in prohibition,” this 
editor published an editorial, both indorsing the Senate substi- 
tute and demol completely the Hobson resolution. I quote 
from it the more pertinent portion, to wit: 
P= ez. ‘and always must Be on Ter that ae drinkable nen 
a n: 
y 4 2 r e ibs 


Saleteee found 
officers of of the. oS ‘aaa discovery wi 
ae ane a in law. 


determined to 
a oi ae Ge ee See drinking habit not be 
content to put in the hands of the Federal Government any eee. formid- 
able weapons than have necessary in the dry States. 


The friends of prohibi therefore hasten to impress on Con- 


ress that they want the form of gcatnent sed, not the 

ouse form. The latter is an inheritance from omoric states- 
of Ric who unf the leadersh 

of the rance g in the fower House of eae oe. queer 


tion of national prohibition was up before. But Mr. Hobson ha 

gone his mer to other occupations, ane bis grees idea that 3 nal 
si prohibition could be more easily ere was opened throu oh 
it an obvious loophole for evasion, will eo appeal longer to these 
who bare, seen he past autumn, and Gacksive proh' nm win its tremendous 


ee re he a a 

Even f the liquor traffic business 
could 4 silee P dalekiy’ ren eo mmplishedy di f tactics would prefer to wait 
a little longer for rea really eiicien And just now the tem x of 
the country indicates t it will ic” RF Teal thing sooner 1% 
half-way measure. It is doubtless to ator SHEPPARD, of Texas, the 
temperance leader of the Senate, that the better formula of the u upper 
House is owing, and it will be no misplaced confidence which induces 
remo forces of the country to trust in bim as the wisest and 

roadest of their champions in Congress. 


The language I have just quoted illustrates three facts well 
known to every man who has been long in public life: 

First. That editors of the religious and moral uplift press of 
the country sometimes catch a true vision of the meaning and 
merits of pending legislation, 

Second. That they have no power to discern the true inward- 
ness of legislative activities in the Con 

Third. That they are incapable of discovering the attitude of 
public men toward the fundamental principles involved in the 
legislative propositions they have in charge, however clearly 
they may state and restate their opinions and purposes. Yor 
that reason, they often do unconscious injustice to many public 
men. 

It is probable that the injustice unwittingly done to a public 
man in the last sentence of the foregoing editorial was directly 
responsible for a news item published in the Indiana Daily 
Times, 11 days later, in its issue of January 15, 1917. It is 
unfortunate that a public man should be compelled to spend 
so much of his time issuing formal diselaimers and denials to 
correct inaccurate and misleading editorials in the religious 
press. ‘The news item referred to is as follows: 


SHEPPARD CLAIMS ENOUGH VOTES FOR HIS DRY MBASURE—-WORDING OF 
RESOLUTION FOR CONGRESS TO CONSIDER CAUSING DBLAY, 


WASHINGTON, January 15. 


After a careful canvass of the Senate, Senator SuHerpanrp, of Texas, 
announced to-day the hibitionists have sufficient strength to force 
consideration at any time of his resolution proposing a nation-wide 
prohibition amendment to the Constitution. This will be done at this 
session, he declared, just as soon as the prohibitionists agree on the 
language of the resolution, The Senate designed Committee has re- 
por ted the resolution with an amendment de to make prohibition 

air tight’ throughout the country by iting the sale, manufac- 
ture, and the im eteeen of sheen. aden SHEPPARD says he be 
lieves the amendment is t the resolution’s chance o passage 
because it makes it too drastie for acceptance in some of “the liberal 
parts of the country. He declares he will lead a fight to strike out 
the committee amendment and restore the original language, or its 
equivalent, to the measure, 

In explaining\ his position on the prohibition Spation. Senator SHEP- 
— says: “I am not a prohibitionist in a strict sense of the word. 

am fighting the liquor traffic. I am against the saloon. I am not 
7 any sense aiming to prevent the personal use of alcoholic beverages. 
I am opposed to the committee amendment which prevents the manu- 
facture and importation of alcohol. I think it goes so fay that it is 
doubtful whether the country would accept it. or instance, it would 
prevent a farmer from hav —> _e hard cider. I don’t think we 
core to go as far as that. at is too much of an invasion of per- 
sonal liberty. 

Senator SHEPPARD’sS resolution requires a two-thirds vote in both 
Houses. Prohibitionists claim to have the necessary number and wet 
leaders admit they will come dangerously near it. 
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. Lest anyone shall fear that the friends of alcohol are likely 
to suffer by being unequally yoked with unbelievers in the joint 
enterprise of securing the adoption of the Hobson resolution, I 
call attention to one outstanding, indisputable fact. 

In the parlance of professional reformers, who believe that 
“ prohibition ” is simply “ no license,” territory in which there 
is no licensed saloon is called “dry.” In that sense of the term 
more than 86 per cent of all the counties in the United States 
have been made “dry.” Less than 14 per cent remain “ wet.” 
In the meantime there has been no substantial decrease in the 
production of alcoholic liquors in the United States, no ap- 
preciable decrease in its total consumption, and no calculable 
decrease in its per capita consumption. One who has studied 
arithmetic “as far as the rule of three” may easily calculate 
the full result of the complete success of this “ antisaloon” pro- 
gram. The total final diminution of the production and con- 
sumption of alcohol that is to be is to the total dimination that 
already has been as 100 is to 86. Of a truth the cause of pro- 
hibition can not stand many such victories, but the champions 
of alcoholic personal liberty can survive an endless series of 
such defeats. 

If the proponents and the pretended opponents of the Hobson 
resolution are out of harmony on any material question, I have 
not discovered that fact. 

In the Sixty-third Congress they cooperated to procure a 
report of the Hobson resolution by the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, and also to procure a special rule from the House 
Committee on Rules for its consideration. 

They all regard the temperance workers of the country as 
irrevocably committed to the Hobson resolution as the basis of 
its permanent plan of campaign, and would regard any change 
of the plan as a breach of good faith. 

They all desire to destroy the licensed saloon, without de- 
stroying the right to manufacture, procure, possess, and use 
alcoholic liquors for beverage purposes. 

They are all opposed to “ sumptuary legislation.” 

They agreed that “ prohibition means simply no license.” 

They agree that the legislative program of the temperance 
forces should be limited to “ antisdloon” legislation, and should 
in no event include “ antialcoholic ” tendencies. 

They all agree that, in the language of the National Temper- 
ance Council, “ whether a man who, on his own motion, buys 
liquors at a distance shall drink them at his own home is left 
in the realm of moral suasion.” 

They agree that, after the “antisaloon” victory has been 
won, a new “ antialcohol” crusade may safely be started, based 
exclusively on “ voluntary persuasion.” 

They agree that the Government has no right to dictate to 
the citizen what he shall eat, drink, or wear. 

They all dote upon the “ sanctity of the home” and resent its 
invasion by prohibition or other excise laws. 

They all agree that an antialeohol legislative program in- 
volves a violation of the sacred principle of personal liberty. 

They all agree that a man has, in the language of Capt. 
Hobson, the “ inherent right to drink, but not to sell, liquor.” 

They are all impatient to write into the fundamental law of 
the land the language of the Hobson resolution, which will, in 
the language I have quoted from the editorial of ex-Gov. and 
Presidential Nominee Hanly, “give recognition” to the prin- 
ciple of alcoholic “ personal liberty” and “embed in the Con- 
stitution” of the United States a perpetual guaranty of the 
sacred, inherent, inestimable, inalienable, and inviolable right 
of the citizen to make, to procure, to possess, and to use intoxi- 
eating liquors for personal beverage purposes, a8 an expression. 
of the genial spirit of genuine hospitality or as an aid to domes- 
tic conviviality. 

The allied armies of the two belligerent powers lie over 
against each other in true modern fashion. Their first-line 
trenehes are sinuous, but run in parallel lines, and so close to- 
gether that the soldiers are able easily to swap tobacco and 
yarns across the neutral zone. 

I marvel that these hostile armies have not before this time 
mutually wrested from each other the dual victory for which 
they jointly strive. Why not end the struggle by writing these 
seductive. deceptive, and disastrous political and moral heresies 
into the Federal Constitution by unanimous consent? 

I know of but one body of men whose influence is effectively 
adverse. I have in mind that same comparatively small but 
entirely respectable group of total abstainers who still believe 
that it is the use, and not merely the licensed sale, of alcohol 
that is vicious. They are in fighting condition. They have en- 
listed during the war. They are encamped on a near-by hill 
equidistant from the contiguous and. overlapping camps of the 
two belligerents, whence they may observe the mysterious move- 
ments of both, 


Daily this small group draws forth upon itself the gunfire of 
both hostile camps. Indeed, this is the only genuine fire that 
issues from either trench. The members of this small group 
are content, however, to maintain their present position, to 
remain steadfast, unmoved, and immovable under constant fire. 
They accept their daily punishment as one of the fortunes of 
war and are inspired and sustained by an unfaltering faith that 
the time shall yet come when all men, ministers of the Gospel 
as well as laymen, will again “endure sound doctrine,” when 
the temperance workers of the land will be ready to “see the 
obvious,” when manifest and vital truth will get a hearing, and 
when untruth will be unhorsed and shorn of its present leader- 
ship and well-nigh irresistible power. As long as this their 
present courage shall abide with them, these men will continue 
to fight the good fight and to keep the faith. 

Every Member of the Congress knows now that the Hobson 
resolution was designed and framed with scrupulous care for 
the purpose of preserving to the citizen the sacred and inalien- 
able right to import liquors from beyond State lines for bever- 
age use and for all purposes other than the maintenance of the 
licensed saloon; and yet every student of the temperance ques- 
tion knows that the prevention of interstate shipment is the 
first step toward effective temperance reform. The people of 
the ninth Indiana district knew that long before April 22, 1908, 
and have never wavered in their judgment and demands. 

Four times I have been nominated and elected on a platform 
declaring for prohibition in the District of Columbia and for 
the exclusion of intoxicating alcoholic liquors from interstate 
and foreign commerce. On these propositions there has never 
been any division of sentiment among temperance workers. In- 
deed, the word “ prohibition” includes both propositions. The 
man who does not favor both propositions may be a reformer of 
some character or in some degree, but it is certain that he does 
not stand for prohibition, A reformer who is willing to go no 
further than the distillers and brewers in a temperance legisla- 
tive program is not a genuine, thoroughgoing prohibitionist. He 
may be of an uncertain degree of wetness, but he certainly is 
not “dry.” 

The Prohibition Party has always included in the prohibition 
it favored the exclusion of intoxicating beverages from inter- 
—_ commerce; so has the Women’s Christian Temperance 

nion. 

Hon. Eugene W. Chafin, presidential nominee of the Prohibi- 
tion Party in 1912, expressly so declared. In an editorial in the 
National Enquirer, official organ of the Prohibition Party, on 
December 28, 1916, Hon. J. Frank Hanly, editor of the National 
Enquirer, and last nominee of the Prohibition Party for Presi- 
dent, declared in favor of barring alcoholic beverages from all 
shipments, State or interstate. 

If any temperance organization has declared for prohibition 
in the District of Columbia or elsewhere and for the right of 
interstate shipment of alcoholic beverages, I have not learned 
of that fact. 

On December 21, 1914, the Anti-Saloon League in a signed 
letter mailed to the Members of this House expressly pledged 
the “ organized prohibition and temperance forces” of the coun- 
try to support a bill to exclude from interstate commerce all 
shipments of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes. 

In May, 1916, the Methodist Episcopal Church, in general 
conference assembled, adopted a declaration in these words: 

We urge “— the Federal Congress the immediate passage of laws 
prohibiting all interstate commerce in intoxicating liquors and forbid- 
ng the use of the United States mails both t6 liquor shipments and 
to liquor advertisements. 

The Amethyst is the official temperance organ of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. In its issue of Septem- 
ber, 1916, the attitude of that church on the temperance ques- 
tion was declared to be “ antialcohol,” and to call for “the 
absolute prohibition of the manufacture, importation, sale, and 
transportation of alcoholic beverages in all forms.” 

These two express declarations by religious bodies are typical 
of all declarations by churches and religious boards or official 
assemblies. , 

On July 9, 1915, the Antisaloon League of America was hold- 
ing a national convention at Atlantic City, N. J. On that day 
the national board of trustees of the league unanimously 
adopted a declaration in these words: 

We believe that the Congress of the United States should bar all 
intoxicating beverages from interstate commerce. 

On July 19, 1915, Rev. Edwin C. Dinwiddie, legislative super- 
intendent of the Antisaloon League of America, expressly de- 
clared the attitude of the league in these words: 

Our organization is in favor of a law which will deny to intoxicating 
liquors the facilities of interstate commerce. 

Section 1 of resolution 168 clearly expresses the views of 
no student of the temperance question, and yet, except as to 
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exportation of liquors, it has remained unchanged in all the 
subsequent forms of the resolution that have been introduced 
in the Senate and House of Representatives. 

It was manifest that under resolution 168 no State officer 
or court would have jurisdiction to. enferce Mquor laws, nor 
would the legislatures of the States be able to enact legislation 
for the enforcement thereof. In order to appear to meet this 
objection, on June 9, 1914, Capt. Hobson introduced in the 
House, House joint resolution 277, being his ninth form of 
the Hobson resolution, in the following language (omitting 
formal parts), to wit: 

w 1. The sale, 4 
Sectro ae ee pores for sale, transportation for sale, 


importation tor wearer yaeene in 
the United States and all territory sublet to the E thereof, 
and exportation for sale th f£ are forever prohibited. 


Sec. 2. The Congress, or the States their requestive jurisdic- 
iene, article by all needful legis- 
n. 


shall have power to enforce th 

In this and subsequent forms of the resolution section 1 con- 
tains an unlimited and unqualified prohibition of the exporta- 
tion of intoxicating liquors, otherwise identical with reso- 
lution 168. Section 2 is to provide that the Congress, 
er the States within their respective jurisdictions, shall have 
power to enforce section 1 by all needful legislation. 

’ This amendment was rejected by those who were un 

to divest the States of their general police power over intoxicat 
ing liquors for the reason that it was in the alterna- 
tive and the slightest exercise of power by the Congress would 
preelude the exercise of any power by the States. 

On December 22, 1914, the congressional lobby procured the 
adoption of a special rule the House of Representatives for 
the consideration of House resolution 168. On that morn- 
SS ee ee oe ee a eee ee 

al orders for the day, informing him that the vote was 
really to be taken on resolution 277. When the House had 
the special rule it was rumored that the vote was not 
to be taken on resolution 168 nor on resolution 277, but on a new 
resolution, the provisions of which would not be disclosed until 
the general debate was closed. As a result, the day was used 
wp in an oratorical contest and a contest in declamation. No Mem- 
ber who was intending to vofe as directed by the congressional 
lobby could give reasons for the vote he was about to cast, be- 
cause he had neither knowledge nor means of knowledge of its 
provisions. The rumor was true, and Oapt. Hobson, after the 
close of the debate, disclosed and offered as an amendment the 
provisions that were actually voted upon. 

Seven days later, on December 29, 1914, Capt. Hobson intro- 
duced House joint resolution 394, being the provision voted for 
in the House on December 22, 1914, as an amendment to reso- 
lution 277. House joint resolution 394 is in the following 
words: 

SecTion 1, The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, 
importation for sale of intoxicating liquors fer beverage purposes in the 
United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, and 
exportation thereof, are forever prohibited. 

Sec. 2. The Congress or the States shall have power independently 
or concurrently to enforce this article by all needful legislation. 

It will be noted that section 1 remains unchanged, but that 
section 2 is amended in two particulars, the words “ within 
their respectiv« jurisdictions” are stricken out, afte. the word 
“States.” The reason assigned by the proponents of the reso- 
lution for this change is more absurd, if possible, than is the 
resolution itself. It was feared that these words would restrict 
the legislature of ea@h State to the control of distilleries, brew- 
eries, and intoxicating liquors within such State. That is 
clearly true. The lobby desired to hold out the hope that the 
legislature of any dry State was to be given power to control 
distilleries, breweries, and intoxicating liquors in all the wet 
States. As they expressed it, they desired to “ enable the farm- 
ers of Kansas to make New York City dry.” Under the pres- 
ent internal-revenue laws a Federal officer carries a key to 
every distillery and brewery. The lobby held out the hope 
that the purity squad of each State in the Union might also 
earry a key to each distillery and brewery wherever located 
in any State, in order to make certain that liquors were not 
being made to be sold to be used for beverage purposes. Of 
course, the suggestion was ridiculous and the omission of the 
words referred to did not tend to confer extra territorial juris- 
Mction on the legislature of any State. 

The second amendment consisted of the insertion of the words 
“independently or concurrently,” after the word “ power.” 
This was said to enable the Congress and the legislatures of the 
48 States of the Union to concur in the enactment of needful 
legislation for the enforcement of section 1. When one remem- 
bers that the Senate and House of Representatives find great 
difficulty in enacting concurrent legislation, one realizes that 
agreement between the Congress and 48 State legislatures would 
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not be a matter of one chance in forty-nine, but rather of no 
chance in a million. 

- But the amendment left unchanged the language which con- 
ferred legislative power upon the Congress and the several 
States in the alternative. The resotution—House joint resoly- 
tion 894—still left the provision clear that any action by the 
a weak or strong, effective or ineffective, based on sec- 


be exclusive of all State action on the subject matter 
the States of all power. This construction of resolt- 
894 is now conceded to be correct, and the chairman of 
Committee on the Judiciary has vainly sought to av 
this objection by introducing the Hobson resolution in the Sixty- 
fourth Congress in a slightly amended form. 

In the Sixty-fourth Congress, Senator Srerpanp, of Texas, in- 
troduced the Hobson resolution as Senate joint resol 55, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] in uced it 
oS eS nan ane Se gonna from Idaho [Mr. 
SmrrH} introd it as House joint resolution 85. Senate joint 
resolution 55 and House joint resolution 85 are identical with 
as already set forth. Hoti8e joint 
resolution 84 is in identical words with House joint résolution 
894, except that in the first line of section 2, after the word 

the word “ or ” ig stricken out and the word “ and” 
is inserted in lieu thereof. This simple amendment is said to 
confer upon the Congress and upon the legislatures of the sev- 
eral States the power concurrently or equally and independently 
to enforce the provisions of section 1 by all needful legislation. 
rticle were to be construed alone this contention 
might be plausible, but the whole Constitution would still be 
construed together in ascertaining the meaning and legal effect 
of this new amendment. Thus construing the it can 
not be fairly said to vest im the Congress and the tures 
of the 48 States complete, equal, concurrent, and independent 
jurisdiction and powers. 

This construction is negatived by the inherent and radical 
difference between the jurisdiction and powers that would even 
then be vested in the Federal Government and in the several 
States. Each State would still have its present general police 
power and under it could Mmit, control, or prohibit all manu- 
facture, intrastate transportation, sale, gift, barter, possession, 
or use of ting liquors. The Congress would have only 
the power conferred by the Hobson amendment, aside from its 
present plenary power over interstate and foreign commeree. 
The Congress has now full power to prohibit all interstate com- 
merce in and all importation and exportation of xicatin 
liquors. It is certain that the Hobson amendment would ta 
away none of such power. The Congress has now in the sey- 
eral States no power over manufacture (except in adnoin- 
istration of the internal-revenue laws), sale, barter, pos- 
session, or use of intoxicating liquors. The f amend- 
ment purports to confer slightly more than 2 per cetit of oie. 
hibitive power over a subject matter that is, so far as the 
power of the Congress is concerned, slightly less than 98 per 
cent legalized and immune from adverse legislative ion. 

It is contended that the Hobson amendment would give full, 
equal, concurrent, and independent jurisdiction to the Congress 
and to the legislatures of the several States, not only over 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, but also over 
interstate commerce therein and over importation and exporta- 
tion thereof. Of course, if it confers equal, concutreht, and 
independent jurisdiction and power on the Congress and t 
legislatures of the States over any part of the subj matte 
of the amendment it does over all; but it is inconceivable that 
it is intended to confer such equal, concurrent, and independent 
jurisdiction and power over manufacture, transpo mn, im- 
portation, or exportation. It is inherently impossible for suweh 
power to be exercised if one could conceive of it as being un- 
deniably vested. 

It is thoughtlessly asserted by the proponents of the Hobson 
resolution that the Congress and the legislatures of the several 
States are now vested with much identical power, which they 
daily exercise concurrently, equally, and independently, with- 
out any conflict. The cases they cite do not tend to sustain 
their contention. 

They cite the fact that a bootlegger commits an offense 
against both a State and a Federal statute and is punishable 
under each independently. That is true, but the Congress and 
the State legislature are not vested with and do not exercise 
power over the same subject matter. The Congress penalizes 
him for selling without paying a Federal special tax. The 
State penalizes him for violation of a statute enacted in the 
exercise of the general police power of the State. 

They say that one who violently resists a United States mar- 
shal is subject to double prosecution. He is, but not in the exer- 
cise of identical jurisdiction by the Congress and the State, 
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The Wederal statute penalizes him for assailing the rightful 
sovereignty of the Federal Government as by its 
proper officer. The State punished him ane 2 ‘breach of the 
peace. A counterfeiter of money may be ‘prosecuted independ- 
ently under a Federal and under a State statute, but the Con- 
gress and the State legislature do not exercise an Wentical 
jurisdiction. The Federal statute punishes him for desecrating 
a coin ef the United States. The State punishes him for a 
fraud upon her people. 

The courts have made it clear that the powers which the Fed- 
eral ‘Government has, the State has not, and the powers which 
the State has, the Federal Government has not. In ‘the case of 
the United States v. Cruikshank et :al. (92 JU. S., 542, 550, and 
' §51) Chief Justice Waite wrete the opinion of the court. He 
cited ‘the cases of the man resisting a United States marshal 
and of the counterfeiter as cases in which the same act might 
be .a violation of both a Federal and a State law, but denies the 
possession of identical jurisdiction and power by State and Fed- 
eral Governments. He said in part: 

The government thus established and defined is to some extent a 
rnment of the States in their political capacity. It is also, for cer- 
purposes, a government of the people. Its powers are limited in 

number, but not ir degree. Within the scope of fts powers, as enu- 
merated and defined, it is supreme and above the States; but beyond, ft 
has no existence (p. 550). 

The people of the United States resident within any State are subject 
to*two governments—one ‘State, and the other National—but there is no 
conflict between the two. The powers which one possesses, the other 
does not (p. 550). 

If the contention that the Congress and the legislatures of the 
several States are thus vested with concurrent and independent 
jurisdiction and powers fails at any point, it fails at all points. 
That a power is incapable ef concurrent or independent exercise 
by the Federal Government and. the several: States is a strong 
argument against a construction that declares such power to be 
yested in both Governments. In the case,of Rhodes v. Iowa (170 
U. S., 412, 422) the opinion of the court was written by Chief 
Justice White. It was contended that the State had the power 
to prohibit -the interstate shipment of intoxicating liquors into 
the State. The court held that the State has no such power. 
That case was decided before the passage of the Webb-Kenyon 
law, but the tatter act does not affect the principle involved, 
since under it the Federal statute and not the State statute 
makes importation into a State in certain cases unlawful. The 
court, in filustrating the inspossibility of ‘the exercise ®f such 
power by a State over interstate commerce, used these words: 

If the construction claimed be upheld, it would be in the power of 
each State to compel every interstate-commeree train to stop > meleen 
crossing its borders and discharge its freight, lest by crossing the line 
it might carry within the State merchandise of the character named 
covered by the inhibitions of a State statute. 

This illustration applies as well to the concurrent or inde- 
pendent contro! by 48 States and the Federal Government over 
importation or exportation. Tt is inconceivable that the legal 
effect of the Hobson resolution would be to vest in the Federal 
Government and in the several States equal, concurrent, and 
independent jurisdiction over manufacture, sale, transporta- 
tion, importation, and exportation of intexicating liquors. Such 
power would be at utter variance with the principles of our 
present dual form of government and would be inherently agé 
inescapably incapable of concurrent or independent exercise ‘by 
the Federal and State Governments. 

What new power does the Hobson resolution purport to 
give to the Federal Government? It now has plenary power 
over interstate transportation, importation, and exportation 
and can ‘be given no new power over these subjects. It has no 
power over manufacture, intrastate transportation, sale, gift, 
barter, possession or use of intexicating liquors. The Hobson 
resolution purports ‘to give to the Federal Government control 
over sale, manufacture for sale, and intrastate transportation 
for sale of intoxicating liquors to be used for beverage purposes. 
As already shown, this is a ‘2 per cent prohibitive power over a 
business 98 per cent legalized beyoud the power of the Congress. 

What new power does the Hobson resolution purport te give 
to the States? Each State has now plenary power over manu- 
facture, intrastate transportation, sale, gift, barter, possession, 
and use of intoxicating liquors. .The Hobson resolution pur- 
ports to give te the State a 2 per cent prohibitive power over 


interstate conmmerce and importation, and full cencurrent and‘ 


independent control over all exportation. State control of 
exportation may be dismissed as a legislative joke. The State 
does not need the 2 per cent centrol over interstate ship- 
ment. Under the Webb-Kenyon law and ‘the Reed amendment, 
a State may ‘have the full present benefit of complete protection 
against interstate shipment by exercising its own undisputed 

pewer over manufacture, sale, and use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors within its ewn borders. Clearly, the Hobsen resolu- 
tien can promise no benefit te anyone other ‘than the hoped-for 
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prolongation of the business of the distillers and brewers whe 
ee a ee Snee ee renee Seeman 
cent permissive to the wage tee elcome pean Oa 
passing and *he made incapable of evasion. 

The Hobson resolution ot permissive in so large degree and 
prohi/itive in se small degree that no can effectively 
administer its prohibitive element without establishing and 
exercising complete control over all intoxicating liquors for all 
purposes all the time. To assert that the Federal ment 
and the 48 State governments can establish and maintain such 
control concurrently is idie; to assert that they can establish 
and maintain such control independently and simultaneously is 
absurd. The Federal Government must retain exclusive con- 
trel of importation, exportation, and interstate shipment. If 
the States are to exercise any control over manufacture, sale, 
intrastate shipment, gift, barter, , and use of in- 
toxicating liquors, the control by each State must be complete, 
unlimited, and exclusive within its own borders. The propo- 
nents of the Hobson resolution admit this necessity inherent in 
the nature ef the case, but assert that the Hobson resolution by 
necessary implication gives to the Federal Government the 
pewer its language expressly withholds, to wit, complete anil 
exclusive control of all intoxicating liquors fer all purpeses all 
the time. If that be true, House joint resolution 84 ts identical 
in legal effect with House joint resolution 168, and the change 
in phraseology is effective only to procure by deception the 
votes of those who desire to retain in the several States their 
full present ‘pelice powers. 

On Deceniber 17, 1914, I introduced House joint resolution 
389. It is a proposed amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States and is intended to exclude all liquors from inter- 
state commerce, compelling each State to bear full responsibility 
for all liquors made or used within its borders. It is in these 
words: 

Secrion 1. Tae importation of any spirituous, ee | malted 
fermented, or other intoxicating 1h liquers into any State of United 
States, or into the District of Columbia, or into the “eonmiees ot 
Alaska, from any other State, District, Territory, country, place, or 
region, domestic er foreign, is forever prohibited. 

Sec. 2. It shail be the duty of the Congress from time to time to 
enact appropriate legislation jor the effective enforcement of the pre- 
visions of this article. 

On December 22, 1914, when the Hobson resolution was under 
consideration in the House, I offered resolution 389 as a sub- 
stitute for the Hebson resetution. Ferty-one of us voted for 
the substitute. A majority of the Members believed in the sub- 
stitute, but only a small minority were willing to brave the 
wrath of the congressional”lobby, whose leaders sat in the gal- 
leries of the House directing its every movement and cracking 
their whips over the Members of the House like the ringmasters 
of a two-ring circus. 

On the first day of the Sixty-fourth Congress, December 6, 
1915, I introduced House. joint resolution 20, in the identical 
language of House joint resolution 389. On the same day I 
introduced H. R. 394, which is a proposed statute involving the 
same principle on which House joint resolution 20 is based. It 
is as follows: 

A bill to prohibit the importation of intoxicating 1 


of the United States, or into the District of Co 
Territory of Alaska. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the importation of any spirituous, vinous, 
malted, fermented, ot other intoxicating liquers inte any State of the 
United States, or into the District of Columbia, or into the Territory of 
Alaska from any otber State, District, & , country, place, or 
region, domestic er foreign, is ‘hereby rohibited. 

Sec. 2. That if any such int rs shall at any time be 
imported inte any State of the United States, or into the District of 
Columbia, or imto the Territery of Alaska from any other State, Dis- 
trict, Territory, country, oy" or region, domestic or foreign, all right 
title, interest, or claim of the importer thereof shall then and there a 
thereby become at once torfel shall terminate, and be null 
and void as against the im rter thereof and as against all persens 
claiming of, by, from, throu or under such importer, directly or indi- 


ger immediately or remotely. 

8. That the word “ importer” as used in this act shall be con- 
and deemed to include ali persons who shall se import intoxi- 
cating liquors into any State of the United States, or “Tato the District 
of Columbia, or into the Territory of Alaskh, or cause the same to be 
so imported, or shall aid in the importation thereof, or shal! abet any 
persen or perso ms in the prapereaties thereof. 

Sec, 4. t the word * ” as used in this act shall he con- 
strued and deemed to inciu individuals, firms, copartne — joint- 
ee companies. co ons, and all other persons, or arti- 

ic . 

The House conmittees did not report out either the resolution 
or the bill, and no action was taken thereon. The congressionat 
— was hostile to them both. 

On December 22, 1916, I introduced House joint resolution 327, 
in the following language: 

Suncrion 1, That the cunetnctons, aeoctien et oe Se 
roe ae Riagpe meas Sin te Uaited United States ‘nn on territory sjert to to the 
jurisdiction the expertatien thereof, are forever probitdted. 





uers into any State 
umbia, or into the 
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Sec, 2. That the several States within their respective Jurisdictions 
shall have power to enact all needful legislation for the enforcement of 
so much of section 1 hereof as relates to the manufacture, intrastate 
transportation, sale, barter, exchange, gift, or other disposition of in‘oxi- 
cating liquors; and it shall be the duty of the Congress tuo enact all 
necdtul legislation for the enforcement of all other provisions of said 
section 1, 

Sec. 8. That this article shall not be deemed or construed to affect 
any power now vested in the several States in relation to intoxicating 
liquors for other than beverage purposes, 

This resolution is limited to liquors for beverage purposes, 
but embraces the entire subject matter. House joint resolu- 
tion 20 is limited to the prohibition of interstate shipment, but 
applies to all intoxicating liquors for all purposes.. House joint 
resolution 20 is my first choice. If, however, it shall be finally 
decided to limit the amendment to the Federal Constitution to 
liguors for beverage purposes, House joint resolution 327 is the 
most desirable form. It covers the entire subject matter but 
avoids all conflicts between Federal and State jurisdictions and 
powers. 


[ trust that the Sixty-fifth Congress will make a wise choice 
of such resolution as it may submit to the States for ratifica- 
tion. My term of service is now ended and I have done my 
duty as I have seen it after diligent and persistent investiga- 
tion and consideration. The Sixty-fourth Congress has done 
much for the cause of temperance. I fully expect the Sixty- 
fifth Congress to complete the entire legislative reform. 

A review of recent legislative history and of the laws now in 
force makes the Hobson resolution read like a shrewd device of 
the distillers and brewers, and makes the latest literature issued 
by the professional reformers stationed here in Washington look 
like a brief prepared by capable and resourceful lawyers to safe- 
guard the interests of the liquor league. 

If it be true, as I have reason to hope, that the Methodist 
Bourd has learned the truth as to the attitude of the profes- 
sional reformers toward genuine temperance legislation, and is 
ready to reveal the truth to the church at large, the 
beginning of the end is at hand. The great Methodist Church 
once undeceived will undeceive the other churches. The 
churches will lift the terrific pressure they have brought.to bear 
upon the Congress in behalf of the Hobson resolution, which 
they will then know to be a cheat and a trick, a sham and a 
fraud. That will enable Senators and Representatives to think 
in a straight line and to enact into law their own deliberate 
judgment and enlightened conscience. In such circumstances 
the Sixty-fifth Congress may be safely trusted to find the true 
and final solution of the liquor problem so far as the Federal 
Govermment is concerned, 
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The Widow of Gen. Funston—The Proposed Pension a 
Deserved Tribute to the Memory of a Man to Whom 
America Owes Much. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON.GUY T. HELVERING, 


OF KANSAS, 
In rune House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 8, 1917. 


a pension to Edith Blankart Funston, 
widow of the late aj. Gen. Frederick Funston. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, the bill for which I asked 
consideration during the closing hours of the session is one 
which proposes to pay to Edith Blankart Funston, widow of the 
late Gen, Funston, $100 per month in lieu of the pension to 
Which she is entitled by law. 

It is almost needless for me to refer to the debt which this 
country of ours owes to Gen. Funston. Both in public and 
private life he served it well, and when he passed away it was 
at a time when he was concluding a work which reflected the 
grentest possible credit upon him as soldier, man, and patriot. 

Keference has heretofore been made to the injustice done to 
Gen. Funston in the delay of his deserved promotion. It is to his 
credit that no word of complaint was ever heard from him and 
no criticism was ever offered with his consent. He continued 
to work faithfully in that sphere of usefulness which he loved 
besi, and when his opportunity came at Vera Cruz he gave to 
the country a conception of his real worth. He had won na- 


On the bill (S. 8316) grantin 


tional fame in the Philippines, had demonstrated in those fateful 
days in San Francisco his ability to master a most difficult situa- 
tion without delay and with clarity of judgment, but it was at 
Vera Cruz that be first demonstrated to us that here was our 
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ideal of the American soldier—the man in command who knew 
how to uphold American rights and American ideals without the 
needless shedding of blood. ' 

In recognition of the splendid services rendered at Vera Cruz, 
the President selected this faithful soldier to take supreme com- 
mand of our Army operations along the border, and in the trying 
days of the last six months he has given to us further proof of 
his ability to rise to every emergency and to guide his move- 
ments with a brain which has been responsible for no mistakes 
in these days, as far as our knowledge goes. 

But to-day the Nation can not make its appreciation known to 
the hero who sleeps on the western shore. But that apprecia- 
tion is none the less due from us, and to-day we have an op- 
portunity to demonstrate it, in a minor degree at least, by voting 
for an increase of pension for the sorrowing loved one of our 
departed soldier. Nothing that is within our power to do can 
remedy her loss, but it is within our power, and in my opinion it 
should be our duty, to do what we can to provide for the widow 
and the children of this man who so faithfully served his coun- 
try and who died while engaged in that work. The amount car- 
ried in the bill is modest, but it has to be in order to be in line 
with precedent, but the amount will not be so much valued by the 
loved ones of Gen. Funston as will the knowledge that the Con- 
gress of the Nation can pause long enough in these stirring and 
anxious days to show its appreciation of the one they so well 
loved. 


Omnibus Publie-Buildings Bill. 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL K. REILLY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, January 17, 1917. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 18994) to increase the limit of 
cost of certain public buildings; to authorize the enlargement, exten- 
sion, remodeling, or improvement of certain public b ings; to au- 
thorize the erection and completion of certain public buildings, etc. 


Mr. REILLY. Mr. Chairman, I voted against the rule that 
made the pending bill in order and I intend to vote against the 
bill on its final passage. 

My opposition to the pending measure is not the result of a 
conviction on my part that it is a pork-barrel proposition, neither 
am I opposing it because the committee having in charge the 
framing of the bill has not treated my district fairly. I have no 
complaint to make against the treatment that my district has 
received at the hands of the committee that framed the said bill. 

I am opposed to the passage of an omnibus public-buildings bill 
at the present session of Congress because of the large deficit 
that the United States Treasury is confronted with to-day. 

Mr. Chairman, I can not see my way clear to support a publie- 
buildings bill carrying appropriations of more than $30,000,000 
at a time when the Ways and Means Committee of this House 
is racking its brains to find articles upon which to levy taxes, 
in order to provide the necessary revenue to finance our pre- 
paredness program, 

Notwithstanding the fact that last session of Congress the in- 
come-tax rates were increased and an inheritance tax provided, 
the Treasury deficit is increasing as the result of the enormous 
and extraordinary appropriations made and to be made during 
the Sixty-fourth Congress for the national defense. 

Two years ago the Navy and Army appropriation bills carried 
about $250,000,000 ; the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress 
provided almost $600,000,000 for Army and Navy, and it is a safe 
prediction that the present session will provide more than $700, 
000,000 for the same purpose, a sum larger than the total ex- 
penditures of the Government in all its fields of activity a quar- 
ter of a century ago. 

I am not opposed to the policy of erecting public buildings in 
the various cities and towns of the country where postal re- 
ceipts are large enough to warrant such an investment by the 
Government, but I am opposed to the policy of the present bill 
and of the precedng post-office bills passed by Congress which 
provide for the erection of costly public buildings in villages of 
a few hundred inhabitants of meager postal receipts, where tire 
postal facilities are well taken care of at the present time in 
rented buildings. 

There are many villages and cities that have been given pub- 
lic buildings in the past and are slated for public buildings in 
this bill that are not entitled to Government buildings, and the 
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erection of every such building means large additional expendi- 
tures on the part of the Government wholly unjustified, espe- 
Gially at this time, in view of the present financial condition of 
the ‘Treasury. 

The bill under consideration carries two projects from my 
district—post-office sites for the cities of Two Rivers and 
Menasha. I might say in passing that both of these cities have 
postal receipts far in excess of the majority of the villages and 
cities provided for in the pending measure. 

In answering the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] 
I desire to state that I will not feel obligated when this bill is 
read under the five-minute rule to rise in my place on this 
floor and ask to have the two items that concern my district 
stricken from the bill. 

In the first session of the Sixty-second Congress I introduced 
a bill for a public building at Two Rivers, Wis., and in the 
first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress I introduced a like 
bill for a public building at Menasha, Wis. These two bills 
were introduced before the preparedness propaganda was in- 
augurated and before any large expenditures for the national 
defense were made and at a time when the United States Treas- 
ury knew nothing of a deficit. Both of these cities are entitled 
to public buildings from the standpoint of postal receipts and 
also from the standpoint of present postal facilities were the 
financial condition of the Government at the present time such 
as to permit of increased expenditures for the erection of public 
buildings. 

I am not opposed to the policy of constructing public build- 
ings in cities having postal receipts sufficient to warrant such 
expenditures on the paw of the National Government, as are 
the receipts of the two cities in my district that have items in 
this bill. My opposition is to the idea of passing a public-build- 
ings bill at this session of Congress, because the appropriations 
for the national defense have exhausted and more than ex- 
hausted the revenues of the Government. However, if it should 
be declared to be the policy of this House that a public-buildings 
bill shall be passed at this session, regardless of the condition 
of the Treasury, then I assume that the claims of the two 
cities in my district for sites for public buildings will receive 
the same consideration at the hands of this committee that 
the claims of every other village and city mentioned in the 
bill will receive. The citizens of Menasha and Two Rivers do 
not ask any special favors at the hands of this committee, all 
that they ask is that if it is to be the policy of this Congress 
to pass a public-buildings bill at this time, their claims be given 
due consideration by the committee. 

If such is not to be the course of procedure, then this meas- 
ure could well be denominated a pork proposition, because each 
Congressman would have been offered two sites or a building 
and site as a bribe to support the bill. A refusal to support 
the bill would mean no consideration for any public-building 
proposition in the Congressman’s district, without regard to the 
merits of the proposition. I do not believe that the committee 
having in charge this bill will adopt any such rule, and I am 
satisfied that this House would strongly disapprove of such a 
line of action. 

About a year ago the citizens of Ripon, Wis., a city that I am 
proud to say is located within my district, startled the 
country by petitioning Congress to divert funds appropriated 
for a public building in that city to the more urgent needs of 
the national defense. This commendable action upon the part 
of the citizens of Ripon was not due to a belief on their part 
that their city was not entitled to a public building, but be- 
cause of a desire to make a sacrifice by deferring to some future 
time the adornment of their city with a public building, in 
order that the Government might have the use of such funds for 
the more pressing needs of the national defense. 

Such action on the part of the citizens of Ripon, Wis., was 
most commendable and worthy of emulation by other com- 
munities throughout the country that are to-day clamoring for 
public buildings regardless of the condition of the National 
Treasury. 

I am pleased to state that it is my judgment that tie citizens 
of Two Rivers and Menasha are equally patriotic with the 
citizens of Ripon, and I make this statement because since the 
enactment of legislation providing for increased expenditures 
for the national defense there has been practically no insistence 
by the citizens of these two cities for the passage of their 
public-buildings bills, and I believe I will voice the sentiment of 
the patriotic citizens of Two Rivers and Menasha when I east 
my vote against the pending measure. The citizens of these 
two cities are just as patriotic as the citizens of Ripon, Wis., 
and they are perfectly willing to await a more favorable condi- 
tion of the Public Treasury before asking and urging Congress 
to provide their cities with public buildings. 
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Suggestions for Boll Weevil Districts. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM B.OLIVER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 8, 1917. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the Recorp a letter, which I am writ- 
ing to the probate judges throughout my district, conveying in- 
formation which I trust may be of real service to the farmers 
of the district. 

The ravages of the boll weevil make it absolutely necessary 
that the acreage heretofore devoted to cotton be largely re- 
duced, and food crops substituted therefor which promise the 
surest and most profitable returns. 

The letter follows herewith: 


My Dear JupGe: The destructive influence of weevil infestation and 
the heavy additional losses sustained by our farmers from the floods of 
last summer make the existing situation in our district a most seriows 
one. It strongly calls for hearty cooperation by everyone to the end 
that all possible aid and encouragement may be extended our farmers 
in the solution of the grave problems now confronting them. 

I have been impressed with the splendid educational campaign ecar- 
ried on throughout the district by some of our practical farmers and 
business men, and in which special emphasis has been laid on the 
planting of peanuts, soy and velvet beans. 

_ The value of these crops has been fully demonstrated in other sec- 
tions, including many counties in our own State, and the Agricultural 
Department is prepares to furnish for free distribution informing bul- 
letins on these subjects. These bulletins are now being sent out by 
me to all farmers who have expressed in any way an interest in receiy- 
ing them. In the next few. days a liberal supply will be sent you, with 
the request that you distribute the same from your office. 

The local farm demonstration agents will be specially instructed by 
the Agricultural Department to keep in close touch with the farmers 
in thelr territory, so that they may give information on these and 
> Aaa Additional experts will be detailed for such purpose if 
needed. 

A very high market throughout the year is certainly assured for all 
products of the farm, and the outlook for the present year is promis- 
ng, if our farmers can only arrange for asepedly financing their busi- 
ness‘at this time. In this connection, it is gratifying to note that in 
many counties the oil mills, banks, and merchants are selling seed to 
the farmers at cost on time. 

The attached letters on the growing of the peanut, soy and velvet 
beans will prove, I hope, informing and helpful to our farmers. A 
liberal supply of these will be sent you, and I will greatly appreciate 
your handing them to callers at your office who may be interested. 

Those who contemplate planting soy or velvet beans are urged to 
send at once their names to the county farm demonstrator, giving the 
amount of seed they expect to a so that I can secure for them the 
necessary inoculating material. The Agricultural Department has 
promised me to supply the same in reasonable quantities to individual 
planters. 

Please give publicity to this letter and kindly inform me of any 
suggestions that may occur to yon looking to any further service on 


my part. 
W. B. Ottver 


Yours, sincerely, 
(Anyone desiring bulletins will please write me or apply to the 
probate judge of his county for the same.) 
Below is an interesting letter on soy and velvet beans from 
Mr. Glenn Foster, a successful planter and cattle raiser at 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.: 


JANUARY 16, 1917. 
Hon. W. B. Obiver, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your letter to-day in which you ask 
for our experience with the 15 acres of velvet beans and also our 
opinion on a soy-bean crop. 

We planted 15 acres in corn and velvet beans, planting two rows 
of corn 43 feet apart and one row of velvet beans. In July, if you 
remember, there was an excessive rainfall. This damaged the corn 
crop very materially, about one-third of it being blown down. From 
this field we gathered 350 bushels of corn, leaving fully one-third of 
it in the field. We picked out at least 1 ton of the velvet beans for 
seed. 

On October 1 we turned in on this plot 157 head of pigs and 
shoats and 11 calves or yearlings The shoats then averaged about 
75 pounds. On December 22 we sold 60 head of them, then ave: nz 
156% pounds. seginning the ist of December we fed a rati of 
pounds of corn and 14 pounds of cottonseed meal daily to these I 

After shipping the 60 head of hogs there were eno 1 of 
left in the field to carry the balance of the young pigs and } l 
planting time, but we turned in 31 head of ws and 6 ly which 
have been kept in good condition since with just a ttle ~-bean 
hay fed to them at night. 5 7 

I consider the nitrogen and humus acded to tl by the velvet 
bean equal to a fertilizer value of $10 per acre : 

About June 15 we planted some 7 acres in mamouth yellow soy 
beans. following our oat crop I consider t) much more yaiu 
able than the pea-vine hay. for which thi mn irried ti rough 
the winter in a good conditien without r a ‘ 
fertilizer it exceeds the velvet beans and cow] 

These soy beans were inoculated | ultur 
Government through I R 
that when the soy bean Is ! ; 
and considering the fact that th 


rnished us by th 
‘ T I strator. I believe 
t th it shanld be inoculated 

re, it is money 
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well spent. I intend to follow our oat —_. this year with the soy 
beans, and believe that with a good stand it should produce 3 tons 
of hay per acre, 

[ would advise all Southern farmers to plant at least a part of 
their hay crop In soy beans, as it is a money-making crop as well as 
a fine soil builder. 

I hope that these few points will be instructive to you on thesé 
legumes 

With best regards, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, GLENN FOSTER. 

Mr. John A, Rogers, a successful farmer of my district, has 


devoted much time to the study of the peanut crop, and below 


will be found an instructive letter from him, together with 
other letters, which he has supplied me, from farmers and 
business men of Enterprise, Ala. 
PEANUTS AND PROSPERITY. 
GAINESVILLE, ALA., December, 1916. 


My Dear Fritnp: The year just passing has been the hardest year 
on farmers in the history of Alabama. Many of us had our crops 
swept away by floods in the rivers. The crops on the uplands were 


almost a total failure. If we are discouraged, we have lost enough 
to take the heart out of us, and if we still have hope, we should give 
thanks to the great and good God for our unconquerable souls. 

I believe, as firmly as I trust in His mercies, that the future holds 
at ene happiness and more prosperity for us than we have ever 
enjoyed, 

Ileretofore we depended upon cotton for all our money, money for 
food and clothing, mules, corn, and meat. The boll-weevil has de- 
stroyed this dependence, but the demand for food caused by the great 
war enables us to substitute a crop surer than cotton even before the 
advent of the weevil, and more profitable than cotton ever was. 

‘The peanut as a money-maker has all other crops badly distanced. 
Under the old way of handling peanuts more care and pains were re 
quired than we were accustomed to as farmers, but under the present 
system, where they can be loaded in bulk and unsacked in car lots at 
our nearest railroad station and sold like cotton seed, nothing that we 
have ever planted will pay us half as well. 

I have made a thorough investigation of peanuts and I see farms on 
pends like ours, without fertilizer, averaging 70 bushels of peanuts to 
the acre. 


I find that after the peanuts are planted one man and a pair of 
mules with a cultivator can easily work 50 acres tn peanuts; that 
this ts being done right here in Alabama within 100 miles of us; we 


have the same soil, the same climate, and we are the same people; 
why can’t we do it? We can. I am so helped up over the prospect 
that I am going to have planted 2,000 acres. Well, you may Say, 
can’t do like Rogers. Then plant 100 or 50 or 5 acres. You will make 
just as much in proportion. You say, I haven't any goobers to plant. 
ilave you any cotton seed? They are _ as high as peanuts. You 
say, I cain’t get any peanuts to plant. You can. Go to those in your 
neighborhood who know you and tell them that you want to plant 5, 10, 
or 20 acres in peanuts. Say to them, I’ve been here all the time and 
propose to stay. You can get help. 

We have now the chance of our lives to make a killing. 
who plants 200 acres in peanuts, and sells 100 acres on a 
that will net him the other hundred acres clear, is almost 
clean up $5,000. 

Look into this thing. Go over to Pike County where they are mak- 
ing peanuts and come back converted. 

Wishing for you and yours every good thing in this good world, 

I am, your friend, 


Any man 
contract 
sure to 


JNO, A, ROGERS. 


ENTERPRISE, ALA., December 2, 1916. 

Dear Sir: Your inguiry relative to my peanut farming received. 

Repiving, wish to say that I only had 8 acres solfd to peanuts, which 
were planted in the runner variety. 

I planted about the 15th of April after the land had been flat broke 
in January. I laid off the land with a middle buster and went on the 
bed between the furrows and the peanuts from 12 to.14 inches in the 
drill. I harrowed these peanuts twice and then barred them off 
with a common turnplow, Sided them up with a small scrape and 
scooter, and after about two weeks swept the middles up with a large 
scrape and that laid them by. 

This 8 acres ylelded me 624 bushels to 
them for from $70 to $76 a ton. 
the 8 acres of land. 

I intend planting a larger acreage in peanuts next year. 

Yours, truly, CHARLIE DOZIER. 


the acre, and I marketed 
I also got about 6 tons of hay off 


ENTERPRISE, ALA., December 6, 1916. 
Dear Sir: Answering your inquiry of this date, I wish to say that 
I think the peanut is a good money crop for the farmers to plant in 
sections where the soil is of a sandy loam type. 


Our farmers who planted peanuts this year have been uniformly suc- | 


cessful and have made money. We believe that it would be a good 
idea for any section infested with boll weevils to plant a considerable 
acreage in peanuts, and would unhesitatingly recommend the running 
variety. 

Yours, truly, J. L. WARREN, 
Cashier First National Bank of Enterprise. 


ENTERPRISE, ALA., December 2, 1916. 


Dear Sir: Answering your inquiry in regard to my peanut crop 
for this year, will say that about the 15th of April I planted 19 acres 
in the runner variety of peanuts, and did not fertilize them at all. 

The yield of peanuts and hay from the 19 acres was 906 bushels and 
8 pounds of peanuts and 502 bales of hay. 

i broke my land flat and laid it off with a middle buster and opened 
the bed between with a Cole dropper; ran a spring-tooth harrow over 
them twice, and one furrow with a scrape. ith three days hoeing 


with two hands laid them by. 
Trusting that this will be of some service to you and to those it 
may concern, I am, 
Yours, truly, 


J. M. JOHNSON, 


CLINTONVILLE, ALA., December 12, 1916, 


Dear Sir: Your inquiry as to results obtained on my farms this year 
planting peanuts received. Replying, wish to say that they have 
been very satisfactory, and I expect to plant an even larger acreage 
next year. 

One thing that I think should be emphasized in connection with advice 
as to cultivation and varieties of peanuts is this: No one should make 
the mistake of planting the Spanish peanuts. It takes a good farmer 
to grow Spanish peanuts, whereas an ordinary farm hand can cultivate 
the runner ptanuts just as successfully as he can cotton. 

Trusting that this will be of some service, I am, 

Yours, truly, J. J. 


DUNNAVANT. 


ENTERPRISE, ALA., November 27, 1916. 
Dear Sir: Answering your inquiry of recent date relative to the 
peanut industry in this section, wish to say that we consider that pea- 
nuts have saved the day, as it were, in this section, since, under the 
most favorable weather conditions, we can not hope to grow more than 
half a crop of cotton under boll-weevil conditions. The farmers in 


this section planted mostly the running varieties of peanuts, and 
although the White Spanish will bring a little better price on the 


market, the difference in yield, however, will more than offset this dif- 
ference in price. As advancing merchants, we had rather advance 
ae and merchandise to a man to grow peanuts than cotton under 
weevil conditions, 
Yours, very truly, A. R. MOSLEY, 
Sccretary and Treasurer Mosley-Hutchinson Mercantile Co. 

Mr. Killebrew, of Newton, Ala., makes the following sugges- 
tions for planting peanuts: 

First. Break the land flat with a two-horse plow. 

Second. Lay off the rows when time to plant in April with 5-inch 
straight shovel, 18 to 24 inches apart, marking the next row with a 
marker so as to get rows equal distance apart. 

Third. Drop the peanuts with a dropper (either in hull or shelled) 
4 to 6 inches apart in the rows. 

Ilourth. Cultivate as soon as grass begins to come up with harrow, 
preferably with peg tooth, commonly called “ Little Joe.’ Ilarrow 
on the bed, not on the rows. Some have a habit of taking out the 
middle tooth and then put the mule row &nd cultivate. This is not 
best. 

Fifth. Plow with a small scooter and small scrape, one furrow to the 
row. 

Sixth. 
the row. 

Hoeing does not pay; will make more peanuts not to hoe them at all. 
All the work that is required to make the Spanish in this section is 
three furrows to the row. 

Peanuts planted as directed on light sandy land in this section, with- 
out fertilizer, produce from 35 to 75 bushels to acre. 


Last plow with small shovel and large scrape, one furrow to 





Arming of American Merchant Ships. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIJAH C. HUTCHINSON, 
OF NEW 


JERSEY, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 1, 1917. 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, In voting for the measure 
to-day, giving our President authority to take whatever action 
necessary for the protection of the lives of American citizens 
when in lawful pursuits, and our ships when sailing the high 
seas in accordance with international laws, I believe that my 
action will receive the approval of the people I represent. 

I come from the fourth district of New Jersey, part of which 
was the landing place of Washington and his faithful army 
when they crossed the Delaware River on that memorable De- 
cember night. ‘Che spirit that prompted those Continental sol- 
diers to make such sacrifices and be willing to give up their 
lives that the independence of the country might be established 
still prevails on and about those famous battle grounds of 
Princeton and Trenton. 

Those patriots did not war for selfish motives, but they entered 
that great conflict realizing what suffering and hardships they 
would have to endure so that future generations would have a 
country, offering to any man the right to worship according to 
the dictates of his own conscience, and a freedom from bondsse 
the world had long sought. 

In a cause of that kind they were certain of victory, and with 
that victory there came into being a Republic that has never 
ceased to protect the lives and property of its citizens wherever 
travel found them. 

The path of our country has not always been smooth, but when 
trouble arose we were always fortunate in having in control of 
the affairs of state men capable of leading us through the storm 
to safety. 

The European war that has been raging for more than two 
years has brought about many changes, and to-day we find our- 
selves facing a new crisis. One of those nations engaged in that 
war has served notice to the world, forbidding neutral shipping 
to enter certain zones under penalty of seizure or destruction. 




















This is in direct violation of international law, and as a result 
our citizens hesitate to travel or send their ships and merchandise 
through the restricted zoye without some assurance of prodtec- 
tion from this Government. 

It is for the protection of those lives and this property that our 
President asks authority to use necessary measures that the 
world might know that America stands ready to guarantee to 
her citizens the right of protection, whatever the cost may be. 

I stand for the settling of our differences direct with the 
nation that has made this action necessary, and am opposed to 
an alliance with any nation or nations to accomplish this pur- 
pose, 

America must be big enough to protect her own interest, and 
while I am willing to do everything in my power to preyent war, 
yet our national honor must be preserved, no matter how great 
the sacrifice. 





Hon. Alfred G. Allen. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLAUDE KITCHIN, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 3, 1917. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, although the time is most 
limited when the House must by the mandate of the Constitu- 
tion adjourn, I can not refrain from putting into the REcorp 
the estimate of Hon, Artrrep G. ALLEN contained in a telegram 
received from Mr. Joseph A. Clark, secretary of the Democratic 
executive committee of Hamilton County, Ohio. It fully com- 
ports with the estimate of the wisdom, ability, patriotism, and 
character of our distinguished colleague formed by me and by 
the entire membership of this House, irrespective of party: 

To-day we lose our most able Representative. Six years ago we con- 
fided in him He has represented us ably and honorably. No cause for 
regret, but much to be proud of. He has been a credit to his district 
ind his party in our Nation’s most trying time. He has been caim 
and clear, and as a true American he has stood behind Woodrow Wilson, 
the greatest and noblest figure that has ever stood in the forefront of 
our Nation’s life. To-day America needs big men like ALLEN, It is to 
be hoped that his voluntary retirement will be temporary. 


Relating to the Tampico Expedition and the Charleston, 
8S. C., Dry Dock. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. LEMUEL P. PADGETT, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 3, 1917. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I avail myself of the privilege 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, not for the purpose of 
making a speech, but for the purpose of placing in the REcorp 
an interview with Admiral Mayo relative to the discussions in 
the press relative to Tampico. 

This interview is from one who knows whereof he speaks; 
who was present, participating, and it is proper the people should 
have the benefit of his statements. 

Many erroneous statements have been made and false impres- 
sions created. Much unjust criticism has been indulged in, and 
it seems to me simple justice demands that the public should 
have the benefit of the information contained in his statement. 
And I make it a part of my remarks. 

“ TAMPICO INCIDENT.” 
[By George Creel.] 

Out of the so-called ‘“‘ Tampico incident’ have come charges that 
shame the United States before the world. The Nation stands accused 
of cowardice and desertion: a Secretary of the Navy with bungling, 
treachery, and gross deceit. 

Admiral H. T. Mayo was in command of the American naval forces 
at Tampico. The entire ‘incident’ centered around him. He is, 
therefore, the one man able to speak with authority and to pass accu- 
rately upon the truth or the falsity of the charges. Listen to his 
testimony : 3 

“It is misrepresentation to say that American eitizens in Tampico 
were deserted in an hour of imminent danger. 

“It is distorting facts to say that Americans, robbed of the protec- 


tion of their own flag, were forced to seek refuge under the colors 
of a foreign power. 
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“It is not true that the Tampico affair was marked by gross 
bungling. The fact that close to 3,000 Americans were taken out of 
the city, withoyt loss of life or destruction of property, is a result 
that ought to speak for itself. 

“IT have no interest in parties or political controversies, but I have 
a very deep interest in the honor of the United States, the pride of 
the American Navy. It is this honor and this pride that I am glad 
to defend against aspersion and misrepresentation.” 

The interview, held on the deck of the Yankton in Hampton Roads, 
is the first word from Admiral Mayo. His lips have been locked in 
obedience to the immemorial law of the Navy that officers may not 
speak or write publicly without permission. This permission was 
given to him by Secretary Daniels as the result of a widespread in 
sistence that the “one man who knew” should be allowed to give all 
the facts jn the case. 

The letter from the Secretary to Admiral Mayo was not an order, 
however, It contained the simple statement that the people were 
entitled to the truth about Tampico, and that Admiral Mayo, unless 
disinclined, should feel at perfect liberty to tell hig story without fear 
or favor. 

One glance at Admiral Mayo brings the inescapable conviction that 
neither fear nor favor would ever play a part in the expression of his 
views. Simplicity, courage, and independence are written tn every 
line of his strong face. 

“It is my pleasure to comply with the suggestion of the Secretary,” 
he said. ‘Confusion is a bad thing when the good name of the 
country is at stake.” 

For five hours we sat in the cabin of the Yankton, for Admiral Mayo 
persisted in referring to his reports and récords in substantiation of 
every statement, and the narrative that follows is a painstaking chroni- 
cle of the Tampico incident from beginning to end. 

‘IT went to Tampico first in December, 1913,” he commenced. “Admiral 
Fletcher had been there before me for some time, once taking off 600 
Americans and keeping them on his ships wufitil all danger was thought 
to have passed. y February, 1914, the situation at Tampico had 
become so entirely normal that he decided té concentrate most of our 
forces at Véra Cruz. But early in March the sebels gathered around 
Tampico in some force, and so I was sent back, and took my position 
in the river in front of the town (6 miles up from the coast). 

“From March 6 until April 5 véry little happened, but on the latter 
date the Federal sreeee, moving out to attack the revolutionists, were 
thrown back on ae co, suffering a rather decisive defeat. Down the 
river, at Donna Cecilia and Arbol Grand, the revolutionists also won; 
and as a consequence of these activities, the pYotection of foreign lfe 
and property became an acute problem. 

“In addition to our own ships at Tampico, there were also present 
the English cruiser Zermione, the German crgiser Dresden, and later the 
French cruiser Des Cartes. We héld a conférence and drew up a joint 
communication addressed to the commanders of the Federal and rebel 
forces in which we set forth the rights of neutrals and noncombatants. 
This statement delivered, all of us set to work arranging to gather in 
our citizens if Tampico ‘was attacked. 

“TI had to send twice to Donnh Cecilia and Arbol Grande before f 
could get the women and children, the second time issuing a virtual 
command. From Tampico itself they were taken only .when rebel 
attack appeared imminent. The English and German commanders 
adopted similar courses, and, starting April 10, every ship was soon 
filled with refugees. 

“On April 9, at noon, I learned that the crew of the Dolphin’s 
whaleboat had been arrested by the Huerta officials, and I sent on 
shore at once. Some of our sailors had been arrested on shore, while 
others had been dragged from the boat itself, although it carried the 
American flag at bow and stern. A colonel coming upon the scene 
ordered their instant release, but not before they had been marched up 
the street as prisoners. 

‘Gen. Zaragoza, in command, hastened to express his regret, de- 
claring it the unauthorized act of an ignorant, irresponsible subordi- 
nate. He was a fine, honorable gentleman, and our relations were 
always pleasant, but the circumstances made it impossible to accept 
his personal explanation and private applogy. Insult and humiliation 
had been public, and I felt that reparation must be equally public if 
American rights were to be respected at all. In plain words I told 
him that the officer who made the arrest must be punished, and that 
the flag of the United States must be saluted. As a matter of course, 
Gen. Zaragoza had to refer the affair to Mexico City, and I gave him 
until April 12. 


‘Let me say this right here,’ Admiral Mayo straightened up in his 
chair and pushed the reports aside, “I was not put in the position 
of having done that of which my Government did not approve. Admiral 


Fletcher, my ranking officer, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States were quick to give me assurances of suppor 
and approval. 

“As you can imagine,” he continued, “there was considerable excite 
ment. On the 10th attack by the Carranzistas appearing imminent, the 
Des Moines and the Chester brought out about 600 Americans and put 
them on the battleships just off the bar. My force at the time con- 
sisted of the Dolphin, Des Moines, Chester, San Francisco—all fairly 
light-draft vessels—the battleships Minnesota and Connecticut, the 
transport Hancock, the hospital ship Solace, and the collier Cyclops. 

“On April 12 the matter of the salute went out of my hands into 
that of the Staie Department, and I only knew of it thereafter by 
wireless or when Huerfa’s statements were referred to me directly for 
refutation. 

“On April 13 I learned that Admiral Badger, at the head of the 
Atlantic squadron, had been ordered to leave Hampton Roads for 
Tampico. 

“On April 14 Federal reenforcements had arrived and the whole 
situation had improved to such a degree that I brought all the refugees 


in from the battleships and landed them in Tampico again The 
rebels abandoned their attack on the city and withdrew, business was 
resumed, and conditions appeared perfectly normal. On April 20, in 
the evening, I received a wireless from Admiral Fletcher stating that 
Secretary Daniels had ordered me to Vera Cruz with all my ships 
except the Des Moines, which was to remain at Tampico.” 

“Just a moment right there, Admiral Mayo,” I interrupted. “I 


went through the files at the Navy Department very carefully and this 
is what I found: ; 

“April 14. Rebels abandoned attack on Tampico and withdrew. 
Rebels seemed to have retired from vicinity of Tampico. The 600 
refugees on board naval ships there were returned to their homes, 
business resumed, and conditions there again appeat normal, 
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“April 17. Admiral Mayg reports all quiet. 

“April 18 Admiral Mayo reports situation uachanged. 

“April 19. No new developments at Temipico OF Vern Cruz. 
\prit 20. No report oh Tafnpico at all. 


‘All of these reports came from Admiral Fietcher at Vera Cruz,” I 
said as I finished reading. ‘‘Are they correct?” 

“Absolutely,” he replied. ‘‘ You see, not until later did I ever hold 
direct communication with Washington, but reported throughout to 
Admiral Fletcher at Vera Cruz.”’ 

“Then at the time Secretary Daniels issued the order on April 20, 
he had every reason to believe that affairs at Tampico were normal 
and that they had been normal since April 14?” 

* That is the case, if by normal you mean what had existed for quite 
awhile.”’ 

This is the point of importance. The whole Tampico lie is based 
upon the suppression of Admiral Mayo’s reports bétween April 13 and 
April 20, thus Conveying the false impression that the excitement of 
Aprii 10 had continted from day to day without cessation. 

“Now, let me run over Secretary Danicls’s é¢xplanations of the 
order,’ I continued, producing the various bulletins of the Navy De- 
aartment, “To sum up, this was the situation on April 20 as Wash- 
ngton saw it: As a result of Huerta’s refusal to give up the demanded 


salute, decisive action was decided upon. Not unconnected with 
Huerta’s policy of deceit and delay was the fact that the German 
steamer Ypiranga, loaded with arms and munitions for the Huerta 
forces, was approaching Vera Cruz. To prevent this delivery, and to 
punish Huerta for his inSolence, the seizure of the customhouse at 


Vera Cruz was ordered. 

Now, then, under Admiral Vieteber at Vera Cruz were the battle- 
ships Florida and Utah and the transport Prairie. The dreadnaughts, 
unable to enter the harbor and compelled to He out at Sea, could afford 
slight protection to landing parties. Under Mayo at Tampico, how- 
ever, were light-draft vessels fitted for that very purpose. The mili- 
tary advisers of Secretary Daniels, therefore, suggested that Mayo and 
the light-draft vessels be ordered to Vera Cruz; and this was done. 
Not only did the reports show Tampico quict, with all conditions nor- 
mal, but Admiral Badger, with the full Atiantic Squadron, was due in 


Tampico on the evening of April 21. What do you think of that 
explanation?” I asked. 

“What any honest man must think of it,” Admiral Mayo replied. 
“Tt is simple, straightforward, and convincing. Now let the go from 
there. In the first place Admiral Fletcher was in full charge on the 
Mexican coast. From the first, Secretary Daniels had put large faith 
in his intelligence and discretion, recognizing that his presence on 


the ground gave him the most complete view; hence things must be 
handied by him. Admiral Fietcher tfeated me in like manner. So 
when I received the orfiers to go to Vera Cruz, I sent for Mr. Miller, 
the American consul at Tampico, to make a final survey of the local 
situation. I did not n know that the seizure of the Vera Cruz 
customhouse had been ered, and as a tonsequence considered every- 
thing from ‘the standpoint of Tampico alone. - 

All 


“Mr. Millér protested strenuously against my departure. was 


quiet, to bé sure; but there was the ever-present anti-American feeling 
that had to be guarded against. I concluded that it was not safe to 
leave Tampico and communicated the consul’s protest and my own 
opinion to Admiral Fletcher.” 

The charge has been made,’ I said, “and is now being made 
repeatedly, that both you and Consul Miller sent bitter protests to 


Secretary Daniels, and that he ignoréd them. Is this true?” 

“It Is absolutely untrue. I have since learned that it was not 
until Admiral Fletcher filed his report in May that the Navy Depart- 
ment ever knew that a protest had been made. It was my judgment 
thai I should remain at mpico. 
Fietcher, my ranking officer, and he approved. Radio communication 
was dificult, however; and as his answer had not arrived by 7 o'clock 
on the morning of April 21, I arranged to start down the river. Just 
before passing out of the jetties, about 10.30 a. m., I received a wireless 
from Admiral Fletcher approving my recommendation and telling me 
to retain the Connecticut, Dolphin, Des Moines, Cyclops, and Solace to 
leok out for American and foreign lives until other provision is made; 
also giving me my first information that he had been ordered to 
seize the customhouse at Vera Cruz. I sent word back that I was 
outside and would remain. outside for further orders or developments.” 

“liow far were you from Tampico?” 

“About 6 miles. Wé6ll, later in the morning Admiral Fletcher asked 
me to expédite the Chester and the §an Francisco, and 1 sent them 
promptly. Then I learned that Admiral Badger and Admiral Fletcher, 
consulting by wireless, had agreed that the battleships of the Atlantic 
Fleet should change their course from Tampieo to Vera Cruz, letfing 
the three divisions of destroyers come on to me.” 


* What was happening in Tampico,,"’ I asked. 
‘Nothing very serious. The day of the 21st passed off quietly 


enovgh, but that night after the Mexicans knew of the fighting in Vera 


Cruz, there were some anti-American demonstrations that the Iederal 
troops put down quickly. It was during these demonstrations that 
Capt. Koehler, of the German cruiser Dresden, went to Gen. Zaragoza 


and demanded that he stop the demonstration and that he protect the 
Americans. He, with some of his officers, escorted some American 
ladies and children to the boat landing and took them off to the 
Dresden 


‘I received so many alarming reports during the night of the 2i1st 


and 22d that I decided to go up the river on the morning of the 22d 
and bring out the Americans. What I had been guarding against was 


any appearance of hostile action that might occasion a general 
break, but the pressure put upon me was too strong to be resisted. 

“ You see, the problem was not merely the protection of Americans 
in Tampico alone, for the foreign population was scattered all through 
the oil region and among ranches far in the fnterlor. Barly on the 
morning of April 22 I sent a message to Capt. Doughty, of the British 
cruiser Hermione, telling him of my intent, and asking him to inform 
Gen. Zaragoza that I was coming in for the sole purpose of taking out 
American citizens 

“Gept. Doughty at once 
changed. He pointed out 


out- 


made a reguest that my plan should be 
that it was not only Americans who were 
concerned, but also English, German, French, and Spanish. Ue did 
net doubt my ability to handle the Tampico situation, but he did fear 
for the safety of all foreigners in the city and in the interlor. One 
shot from my guns, one clash between my men and the Federal forces, 
and a fire would be lighted that would spread far faster than any re- 
lief expedition could hope to follow. What he suggested was that I 
should remain outside and permit him to collect all Americans quietly 
and slowly, and then send them out to me. 


I put this judgment up to Admiral” 





“It struck me as a good idea, and 
follows: 
_ “ ‘Arranged as last resort to go in this morning to bring out Amer- 
icans. Felt almost sure such action would precipitate hostilities. 
British captain when informed of my purpose requested me for the 
sake of all foreigners not to come in, but that he would send Americans 
éut, to which I agreed.’ 

“For three days this work of rescue went on. 
were tnken out. 

“So that is how the lie started that the United States deserted its 
citizens and forced them to seek refuge under the British flag?” I said. 

“Poxactly. For three days the work of rescue went on. We took out 
about 3,000 Americans, dividing up among the ships as best we could. 


I advised Admiral Mietcher as 


Over 2,100 Americans 


I chartered one steamer and also had sent me two transports, the 
Hancock and the Digvie, and two Ward Line steamers. I sent about 
2,100 Americans to Galveston in these vessels and the Connecticut 


and some colliers and destroyers. 
New Orleans. 

“Were any lives lost, 

“Not a single fife,” 

‘*Any property destroyed?’ 

“None, except losses incident to the rebel attack. Surely such 
results ought to constitute a Sufficient answer to misrepresentations 
and aspersions,”’ he éxclatmed with thtense earnestness. ‘No blood- 
shéd, no destruction. It would have been easy for me to have smashed 
Tampico into bits with my guns. Not only did I have the battleship 
Connecticut, the Des Moines, and the Dolphin, but early on the morning 
of the 22d, the three divisions of destroyers from Admiral Badger's 
fleet came up. You never saw a more beautiful sight than the swift 
approach as they came up to the river’s mouth in line. 

“ But it would have meant war and burning and killing, and what I 
was after was the protection of American lives and property. It was a 
trying situation. Lots of times it was hard for me to exercise self- 
restraint, but I realized that the lives of thousands hung on that very 
self-restraint. I think the results justified my course. 

‘More than anything else I resent the way they are hitting at Secre- 
tary Daniels over my shoulder, I know little of politics. I care less. 
believe that Mr. Daniels’s whole effort is to increase the efficiency of the 
Navy, and that his acts have been what he deemed for the interest of 
the Navy and the country. Certainly no Secretary of the Navy within 
the past 40 years has worked harder to acquaint himself with naval 
details, and I believe that to-day he knows more about the Navy than 
any other Secretary the country has had.” , 

At this moment the long line of dreadnaughts came steaming into 
Hampton Roads, back from target practice. 

“ How were the scores?” I asked. 

“Good,” he exclaimed. “ Last year there was a 40 per cent improve- 
ment in marksmanship. This year we will show a 20 per cent improve- 
ment over last. I think I am safe in saying that we can do as well as 
any nation at long-range shooting. And yet it is bard to pick up a 
paper or a magazine without finding some mean fling at the Navy for 
its gunnery.” ; 

“Going back to Tampico for a moment,” I said, “there's another 
point I want cleared up. It is claimed that there was intense dissatis- 
faction among the refugees while on board your ships.” 

“That's exaggeration,’ he answered, “As I told you, about 2,000 
were sent to Galveston. Along about May 3 some who were on the 
ships wanted to go back to Tampico. I refused to let them. The 
Mexicans believed there was war with the United States. The rebels 
were attacking again, and the capture of the town was liable to happen 
any day. Bnglish, French, and German ships were crowded with their 
refugees, and in no case was permission being given to land. I talked 
the whole matter over with the Americans, and at the close of the 
conference, they agreed that my position was wise and proper.” 

“Hoty did they feel about intervention, Admiral Mayo?’ 

“ Well,” he said, “never mind my personal opinion, here is what Mr. 
Miller, the American consul, thought about it.” Thumbing over the 
pages of his report, he found the following message from the official 
who has been charged with being most bitter over the attitude of Presi- 
dent Wilson : i 

‘*‘A war of American intervention would be a great calamity. All 
other nations will stand to reap all the advantages. Whatever the 
result might be, our country would bear all the expense and reap the 
crop of resulting hatred and vengeance. Americans will be unable for 
many years to work tn the outlying districts in the oil fields and other 
parts of Mexico.’ i 

“Tampico fell on May 13,” he continued. ‘‘I sailed up the river on 
the 14th, and had a conference with Gen. Gonzales concerning the 
rights of foreign citizens. All saloons were closed and everything 
was quiet and orderly. As a result of our very satisfactory interview, 
Americans came in and conditions gradually returned to normal. That, 
sir, is the whole story of the Tampico incident.” 

So much for the testimony of Admiral Mayo. Now for the story of 
Admiral Fletcher. I found him in Washington in the office of the 
general board, a man of few words, steady of eye, and fairly oozing a 
sense of competency. 

“When I got the order to seize the customhouse at Vera Cruz,” he 
said, “I had the two dreadnaughts, Florida anc Utah, and the trans- 
port Prairic. 

“Admiral Badger, in command of the Atlantic squadron, and headed 
for Tampico, was about 200 miles away. Getting in touch with him by 
wireless, I gave it as my opinion that Vera Cruz was now the center 
of operations, and suggested that he change his destination from Tam- 
pico to Vera Cruz. 

“He approved. Dispatching his three divisions of 
Tampico he came to Vera Cruz with his battleships. ; 

“Admiral Mayo, after receiving crders to leave Tampico, advised me 
that he thought it best to remain, and backed up his own opinion with 
a protest from the American consul. I sent back word approving his 
recommendation, and directed him to retain the Connecticut, Dolphin, 
Des Moines, Cyclops, and Solace for the protection of American and 
foreign lives.” 

“Did you take up these matters with Secretary Daniels?” I asked. 

“TI immediately Paformed the department of my action in directing 
ships to remain at Tampico to protect Americans and foreigners and 
this met with the approval of the department,” he replied. “The ex 
pecied order to seize the customhouse came at 8 o'clock on the morn- 
ing-of April 21. The German steamer Ypiranga, loaded with arms for 
the Huerta government, was only a few hours away. 
blowing up that looked like it might preclude landing. 


Also later sent a large number to 


Admiral Mayo?” I asked 


destroyers to 


A norther was 
So I decided .on 


instant action, without waiting either for Admiral Badger or the Chester 
and San Francisco. 
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“At 11.30 a landing party took possession of the customhouse, and an 
hour later the Ypiranga steamed up to find that she must either deliver 
cargo into our hands or else leave port. 

“At 9 o’clock that night the Chester and San Francisco came into the 
harbor, and we landed their battalions of seamen and marines. Shortly 
after midnight Admiral Badger arrived, and he sent on shore the 
seamen and marine battalions from the Arkansas, New Hampshire, 
South Carolina, Michigan, and New Jersey. 

“During the day of the 22d the Hancock, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
and Michigan came up and landed forces. I had a force of 6,000 
bluejackets on shore, and by noon the town was entirely under our 
control, with order restored.” 

‘Tell me, Admiral Fletcher,” I asked, “is it true that you received 
an order to destroy no buildings, and that it was because of the protec- 
tion that this order gave to snipers that you suffered the loss of 19 
lives?” 

‘““No. My one order was to seize the customhouse at Vera Crug. A 
bombardment at that time was out of the question, because there were 
treaties and noncombatants to be considered and the time element did 
not permit of delay. The Chester and San Francisco and Prairie, lying 
in close, fired only on the buildings that harbored snipers.” 


I desire also to avail myself of this opportunity to place in | 


the Recorp some facts which I think should be known. 

In the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 8, 1917, page 4918, 
appears a statement of Senator TILLMAN, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Naval Affairs. Among the statements of the distin- 
suished Senator from South-Carolina appears the following: 

It will be noticed, however, that the House, although it has been 
laboring on the bill since December, sent such a loosely drawn and 
defective bill that its conferees could not but accept nearly all the 
Senate amendments. I grew tired of writing “H. R.,” which means 
* House recedes.” 


It may be answered that it is true the Senate placed in the bill 








an amendment for $150,000,000 for the same purposes for which | 
I introduced an amendment in the House when the bill was under | 


consideration, and which was objected to on a point of order and | 


was not in order under the rules of the House. I cheerfully 
acknowledge and express my appreciation of the action of the 
Senate in putting into the bill this item which I had suggested. 

It is further true that owing to the changed conditions which 
followed the development of the German situation after the 
House had passed the naval bill and while it was pending before 
the Senate the Secretary of the Navy sent to the Senate Naval 
Committee many supplemental estimates for additional appro- 
priations. These being, in my opinion, proper, I agreed to them, 
and they remained in the bill. It occurs to me a little singular 
that the Senator would place amendments in the bill and have 
the Senate adopt them and then grow tired of the House agree- 
ing to the same. It may be noted, however, the Senate did not 
strike out or disagree to the provisions inserted by the House. 
The amendments of the Senate were almost entirely supplemental 
matters. 

The distinguished and patriotic Senator discusses at length 
the Senate amendment authorizing an expenditure of $1,085,000, 
and making a present appropriation of $750,000 for lengthening 
the dry dock at Charleston, 8S. C., and, among other things, says: 

The chairman of the House Committee on Naval Affairs, himself from 
Tennessee, is opposed to it bitterly, seemingly with unnecessary vin- 
dictiveness. My conscience would not let me defeat the whole bill, as 
1 believe I could have done, for the sake of this one item, 

The chairman of the House committee seemed willing, and I believe 
would rather have seen the bill defeated than to allow the item for the 
lengthening of the Charleston Dry Dock to stay in. He is welcome to 
all the glory ne can get out of it. I do not accuse him of lack of pa- 


| 


triotism, nor do I accuse him of insincerity, but I do accuse him of a | 


stubbornness and narrowness with which no statesman in a time of na- 
tional necessity like this should be afflicted. My conscience is clear, be- 
cause I fought for what I know was right, and owing to my sense of 
patriotism, knowing the country needed a naval bill so badly, I did not 
endanger its passage for the sake of that item. 7 

It may be interesting as well as elucidating to give some in- 
formation about this matter, so that readers may form their own 
conclusions. At the last session of Congress this same item was 
placed in the bill as a Senate amendment and the House con- 
ferees were unwilling for lack of information to agree to it, and 
it was eliminated. At that time I stated to the Senator that we 
would authorize the appointment of a commission of naval offi- 
cers to thoroughly investigate and report upon it. 

The Secretary of the Navy appointed a commission composed 
of some of the most able and distinguished officers of the Navy, 
as follows: 

J. M. Helm, rear admiral, United States Navy, senior member of com- 
mission; W. L. Capps, Chief Constructor United States Navy, member ; 
H. Hi. Rousseau, civil engineer, United States Navy, member; G. W. 
McElroy, captain, United States Navy, member; C. L. Hussey, com- 
mander, United States Navy, member. 

This commission visited Charleston and made an inspection 
and reported, and I shall copy verbatim the portion of the report 
bearing on the subject. It is as follows: 

Referring to the tabular list of vessels contained in paragraph 26, 
it will be noted that in 1921 the total number of effective vessels in 
the Navy will be 412, exclusive of tugs, vessels unservicable for mili- 
tary purposes, converted yachts, and other miscellaneous craft. Of 
these 412 vessels 93 per cent can be docked in the dry dock at the 
Charleston Navy Yard. In fact, only 29 of these 412 vessels will 
have dimensions which would preclude their using the dry dock now 
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in existence. Referring also to the list of dry docks given in para- 
graph 20, it will be seen that the dry dock at Charleston is one of 
those docks which can accommodate all vessels of the Navy up to 
and including the U. 8S. 8S. Utah It may also be noted that it is 
one of four dry docks possessed by the Navy and situated on the 
continental coast line of the United States which carries 34 feet of 
water over the dock sill at mean high tide Chis depth over the sill, 
however, can not be utilized to its full extent, since the distance of 
the floor of the dock below the dock sill is insufficient to permit an 
adequate height of keel blocks when the vessel just clears the dock 
sill. It may be well to note, in this connection, that in any compari- 
son as to capacity of dry docks by statement of depth of water which 
can be carried over the dock sill, the basis of measurement for depth 
over the sill is taken from mean high water, whereas in stating the 
limiting depths of water in the channel approaches and anchorage 
areas of harbors the basis of measurement is mean low water. Thus, 
at Charleston, when the water over the dock sill is given as 34 feet, 
the depth of water in the 30-foot channel approaches would, under the 
same conditions, be $5.2 feet, 5.2 feet being the average tidal range 
from low to high water at Charleston. 

Now, as to lengthening the existing dry dock at Charleston to ac- 
commodate battle cruisers, a suggestion which has been made at various 
times in the past. These vessels are 874 feet in length over all, 
Their draft at full-load displacement is 34 feet. To provide an ade- 
quate depth of channel and area of turning basin to accommodate 
vessels of this size would involve expenditures for dredging alone, in- 
cluding first cost and maintenance, which would hardly be justified 
unless it was definitely decided to develop this yard as one of the 
first class, capable of accommodating the largest vessels now contem- 





| plated. While the depth over the sill of the Charleston dock at 


normal high water is 34 feet, the distance of the floor of the dock 
below the dock sill is such, as already stated, that a vessel can not 
be properly docked when drawing as much as 34 feet. In fact, 32 feet 
would probably be a reasonable maximum. In a damaged condition 
vessels of the battle-cruiser class could easily reach a draft, forward 
or aft, of more than 40 feet. It must, therefore, be evident that the 
Charleston Dock, even though lengthened to accommodate a battle 
cruiser, under unusual conditions of moderately light draft, would 
have insufficient depth of water over the sill and in the channel ap- 
proaches to accommodate such vessels under normal deep-load con- 
ditions. Under damaged conditions, involving unusual draft, the situa- 
tion would be even more serious. It is this last condition, the dock- 
ing of a damaged vessel, which is of especially serious consequence 
in time of war. Therefore it seems undesirable at this time to pro- 
vide for the lengthening of the dock merely to accommodate these 
vessels under peace conditions. Moreover, questions of area and depth 
of turning basin opposite the dock would have to be considered. The 
problem of affording docking facilities for vessels of the battle cruiser 
and possibly larger classes at Charleston is inseparably associated with 
the final determination of whether or not Charlesten should be de- 
veloped as a first-class naval station, and this problem, as already 
stated, is necessarily dependent upon further examination of channel 
and harbor conditions and the entire South Atlantic-Gulf of Mexico- 
Caribbean situation. 

Later on in the report, in making specife its recommendations, 
the commission says: 

Lengthenifg of dry dock at Charleston not recommended at this time 
for reasons given. 

Acting upon this report, I could not in good conscience agree 
to an expenditure of $1,085,000 to lengthen the Charleston dry 
dock when it was not recommended by the commission. Yea, 
more; when the commission made an adverse recommendation 
and stated reasons and conditions which it seems to me wouid 
address the intelligence of any fair-minded man. 

If this was my own money and I was contemplating engaging 
in the enterprise, and not possessing myself the necessary 
technical knowledge and information and I should appoint a 
board of experts possessing ability and technical knowledge and 
they made the report as above indicated, I would not disregard 
that report on the spur of the moment and invest my own 
money. 

I confess I am somewhat old-fashioned in my notions. Yes, 
I may even be an old fogy, but I believe I should be as consider- 
ate in spending the public money as I would be in spending my 
own. 


Arming of American Merchant Ships. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H.STANLEY BENEDICT, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tHE HovseE or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, March 1, 1917. 


Mr. BENEDICT. Mr. Speaker, I am unalterably opposed to 
this resolution as it now reads, because I believe it is the last 
step toward war, and I am firmly convinced that the great masses 
of our people do not want war. 

Armed neutrality was the keynote of the President’s message 
delivered to us last Monday before a joint session of th: House 
and Senate, but the element of neutrality is wholly lacking in 
this bill. No provision whatever is made for preserving even 
the neutrality which we as a Nation have heretofore maintained 
Our very first defensive act will destroy our neutrality unless 
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prior to its conunission we issue a distinct pronouncement to all 
nations that we intend to remain neutral under all circum- 
stances, but that we propose to enforce our neutral rights by 
force of arms, if need be, against all nations alike. The first 
shot fired by a merchant vessel, armed under the provisions of 
this bill, will immediately involve us in war. 

This resolution permits the arming of ships carrying arms and 

mmunition to belligerents, which act in itself is equivalent to a 
deci: iration of war, and allies us with the side to which the 
goods are consigned. The rejection of the amendment to prohibit 
arming vessels carrying arms and ammunition to belligerents 
makes it clearly evident that it is the intention,to arm such ves- 
sels. Not one of you will deny that this is equivalent to declar- 
ing war. A merchant vessel loaded with firearms for a warring 
nition and equipped by the United States Government with de- 
fénsive guns manned by our gunners can not possibly be con- 
sidered neutral in any sense. Does any Member think it right 
to snerifice American lives and American ships for the sole pur- 
pose of forcing the safe delivery of more guns and moré ayamu- 
ition to the warring nations of Europe with which to continue 
their frightful destruction of human life? I can not conscien- 
tiously, nor will I deliberately, vote to plunge the millions of our 
people into bloody warfare, burden the countty with war debts 
for years to come, and re ard the advancement of our Nation 

Simply to maintain the channels of Commerce open to those 

‘ew who, at the cost of the many, are profiting by the terrible 
conflict in Europe. 

None, §0 far as I know, are clamoring for this action but the 
commercial interests w hose enormous profits from sale of war 
supplies have been cut off. These interests are now cry ing for 
the Government to protect them while they continue taking toll 
from this awful slaughter. In truth, for the sake of the almighty 
doll: ir we have long been an attive party to this frightful carnage 
by furnishing the arms and munitions to keep it going. It is now 
demanded that the National Government protect this traffic 
and, with all its power and even at the cost of millions of lives, 
compel the continuance of this lucrative trade. Furthermore, 
by this bill it is proposed to set aside $25,000,000 of the people’s 
money with w hich the United States Gov ernnient will insure the 
Ships and cargoes of those who are profiting from the misfortune 
of Europe. Unwilling to assume the risk themselves, but anxious 
to secure the great profits, these intérests call upon the Govern- 
ment to insure them against loss in their hazardous trade. 

Those who are most vitally concerned, the rank and file of 
ihe public whose lives will be sacrificed and whose homes will 
be broken, and who must carry the bulk of the burden of war 
debt havé not urged this action but have, wherever opportunity 
afforded, voiced their determined opposition to war. Most wars 
are waged for commercial advantage and the present one is not 
different from the others. The public is rapidly coming to realize 
this and the great masses who must do the fighting and bear the 
burdens have come to know that there is nothing for them to 
gain but everything to lose. I will not vote to force the great 
masses of the people to give their all for commercial conquest 
and the enrichment of a few. 

It is easy to inflame the public mind with cries of 
* loyalty,” “stand by the country,” and “ uphold its honor” and 
by covering up the real situation mislead the public into be- 
lieving that a crisis has arisen calling for the utmost patriotism. 
The President, in his message, informed us Yery clearly that— 

The situation is substantially the same that it was when I ad- 
dressed you on the 8d of February, except for the tying up of our 
shipping in our own ports because of the unwillingness of our ship- 
eens ane risk their vessels at sea without insurance or adequate 
protec 

This, gentlemen, is the crux of the whole situation. Our 
lucrative business of supplying the warring yations of Europe 
has been interfered with, and we are now expected to plunge 
the entire country into bloody warfare*to force the continuance 
of this business. No present infringement of the rights of 
humanity is urged in support of immediate action. Sordid 
gain seems to be the sole incentive. The very commercial in- 
terests that-are clamoring the loudest for Government protec- 
tion are those who are exhausting every source of food supply 
here by selling at enormous profits to foreign markets, thereby 
mercilessly increasing the high cost of living to a condition 
well-nigh unbearable and causing want and suffering through- 
out our own country, as witness the bread riots in New York. 

I am neither pro-German nor pro-ally, but American through 
and through, and will not assist in throwing my country into 
war on either side. This is real Americanism; this is sincere, 
honest neutrality. I am heartily in favor of real armed neu- 
trality, not a so-called neutrality that aligns us with either one 
side or the other, much less deliberately throws us into war 
against one of the sides. This resolution has been characterized 
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very generally ae one pro # ins sor Pipes neutrality for our 
country, and in this respect has e general public. As a 
matter of Sart, it has pos a (iors élement of neutrality in it. The 
United States has thus ar stood as the greatest of neutral 
nations and the aero e of human rights. Shall we 
now depart from position by deliberately and vol- 
untarily joining is % 0 warfare and thus lose forever the 
greatest opportunity for a Vaneing human rights that ever came 
to any nation? Aerie, in the wisdom of Providence, was 
founded for a great purposa It As the ‘hope of the oppressed and 
the refuge of all libert y-loving people. Once we are drawn into 
European controyerele we will lose forever our security and 
independence diid aoe eyer thereafter be a party to every con- 
flict there. We will then be fighting to maintain the oppression 
of monarchies, 

There is no’ denyi that we have suffered sufficient provoca- 
tion for war, Both Gregt Britain and Germany haye given us 
ample JustiBeath on in t is present conflict for going to war 
against either or both of them. Great Britain has blockaded the 
North Sea and inost éffectually cut off our trade with Germany 
and many 4 the peutral hations. She has seized and rifled our 
mails; ‘shé has ta en our vessels and impressed them into service. 
Two bt our vessels, the Qarib and Pvelyn, entering the North 
Sea, which is a patt of the high seas upon which all countries 
have a perfect right to go unmolested, were sent to the bottom 
by mines laid by Great Britain, with loss of American lives in 
both cases.. The closing of the North Sea to our commerce was 2 
flagrant violation of our rights. We should have taken a defi- 
nite stand then, and notified Great Britain that unless all the 
ports ‘of the world were left open to us we would not supply 
her with niunitions or money. Likewise Germany has declaréd 
& War zone around Giéat Britain, warning us that our ships of 
commerce enter it at their peril, which is an unwarranted inter- 
ference with our commercial rights. She has sunk ships upoi 
which American commerce and American citizens were being 
lawfully transported. Any one of these acts of both belligerents 
would have been sufficient provocation for a declaration of war if 
we had so desired. But in the language of George Washington, 
“We may choose peace or war, as our interests, guided by 
justice, shall counsel.” Having chosen peace, under all the 
Cecuiiatanbie above given, why such sudden haste now to plunge 
into war when no new cause has arisen to justify it? Further- 
more, why should we declare war on ohe of the offending parties 
only? Where is our policy of “strict accountability ”? 

The adoption of real armed neutrality would permit us to 
maintain our position as the greatest neutral nation of the 
world and would leave us at the conclusion of the European 
wonflict in a position to accomplish for humanity a great service. 
Whereas, if we become involved in this conflict, we are but the 
least of a number of bloody combatants without definite pur- 
pose and with no hope of service to humanity. The policy of 
real armed neutrality is the course adopted heretofore by neu- 
tral nations during the great wars of Europe. This resolution 
does not establish real armed neutrality, and the course we are 
following is not strictly neutral. It is significant to note that not 
a Single other neutral nation has joined our country in the posi- 
tion we have taken toward the bélligerent powers. It is rather 
a reflection on our neutral policy that all other neutral nations 
have succeeded in maintaining their neutrality even despite 
the fact that some of them are in the very midst of the war 
zone. 

I ask you who really favor war, what good can possibly come 
of it? Do you expect to retrieve any of the losses by adding 
to them a thousandfold? Can any of you possibly believe that 
we can maintain the freedom of the seas while this conflict rages? 
What can you hope for the future of our country once she is 
involved in the interminable controversies of Europe? Wash- 
ington’s inquiry in his farewell address is unanswerable, ‘‘ Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European am- 
bition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice?” 

What will the results be to our country if we engage in war? 
Thousands of young men will be taken from peaceful and honor- 
able callings to kill and be ‘killed on the battle field or to be re- 
turned with broken bedies as charges upon the public. Homes 
will be wrecked throughout the entire land, mothers and wives 
will be bereft of loved ones, and countless little children will be 
left unprotected. The destruction of youth would set our country 
back for decades. To wage a war in the manner of the present 






conflict would require an expenditure of billions of dollars. Our 
country would be burdened with excessive taxation and our 
children would stagger under the legacy of bonded indebtedness 
which we would leave them. Industrial progress would be para- 
lyzed and the useful arts and sciences wholly neglected. The 
whole moral tone of the Nation would be degraded. All of this 
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for what purpose? Simply to pile up profits on merchandise 
shipned to the warring nations. 

lurthermore, it is manifestly unfair to the whole country 
and to the President for Congress to throw this entire matter on 
the shoulders of one man, the President, and require him to 
struggle with it alone. You should assist with advice, counsel, 
nnd encouragement, not go home and leave all to the President. 
Congress has always remained in session heretofore during such 
trying times as these. 

It is not the duty of Congress to weigh the merits of the two 
sides engaged in the European conflict, but to squarely face the 
real issue presented by this resolution—do the American people 
want war? Let no Member who is opposed to war deceive him- 
self in voting for this resolution. Its passage inevitably means 
war. I yield to no man in loyalty to my country and in patriot- 
ism for its rights, and would fight in its defense as quickly as 
anyone. Therefore do not misunderstand me in this respect and 
do not classify me as one who does not believe in adequate pre- 
paredness. Courage and patriotism do not consist in following 
blindly a call to arms without reason. In such times of public 
excitement as these the moral coward is certain to follow the 
erowd and avoid unpopular comment. I believe the highest 
patriotism at this time consists in compelling strict armed 
neutrality in its fullest sense. 


One Hundred Best Anti-Secialist Books. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


MICHAEL E. BURKE. 


OF WISCONSIN, 


HON. 


In rue House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 8, 1917. 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, under the order granting general 
permission to Members of Congress to extend their remarks in 
the Recorp for a period of 10 calendar days I hereby incorporate 
as a part of my remarks the following list of 100 best anti- 
Socialist books. This compilation was made by J. B. Barnhill, 
editor of the American Anti-Socialist: 

THE GREATEST THINKERS UNEQUIVOCALLY CONDEMN SOCIALISM AND ITS 
REIGN OF REGIMENTATION, 

The gravest and most instructive fact revealed to us by this grand 
spectacle of civilization is the danger, the insurmountable evil, of 
absolute power in any form. (Guizot.) 

SOCIALISM DESTROYS LIBERTY. 


Personal liberty and private property rose together; they developed 
together, and they now stand or fall together. (W. S. Lilly.) 

If the employees of all these different enterprises (roads, railways, 
banks, great joint-stock companies, public charities, municipal corpora- 
tions, and local boards) were appointed and paid by the Government 
and looked to the Government for every rise in life, not all the freedom 
of the press and popular constitution of the legislature would make 
this or any other country free otherwise than in name. (J. S. Mill.) 

THE DEADLY LOGIC OF SOCIALISM. 

What is everybody's business is nobody’s business. What is every- 
body’s profit is nobody's profit. What is everybody’s loss is nobody's 
loss; therefore if the Government loses hundreds of millions no one has 
lost anything. (J. B. Barnhill.) 

Socialistie legislation restricts the liberty of the citizen in two ways: 
First, by lessening that portion of his earnings which he can spend as 
he pleases, and, secondly, by augmenting that portion taken from him 
to be spent as public agents please. (Herbert Spencer.) 

Under socialism you can not be born without the State’s consent: 
It would be possible for the State to guarantee employment at ample 
wages to all who are born; but if it does this it is bound in self- 
protection to provide that no person shall be born without its consent. 
(John Stuart Mill.) 

SOCIALISM PRESENTS A PROGRAM OF PROGRESSIVE DEGENERATION. 

Equal reward is incompatible with efficiency. (Hirsch.) 

Were we directed from Washington when to sow and when to reap, 
we should soon want bread. (Jefferson.) 

The people who, in their corporate capacity, abolish the natural rela- 
tion between merits and benefits will presently be abolished themselves. 
(Spencer.) 

THE LITANIES OF LIBERTY. 


That government is best which governs least. 

Liberty—not the daughter but the mother of order. 

No history is copious enough to record the evils that have ensued 
upon the denial of liberty. (Greville McDonald.) 

Other liberties are held under Government, but the liberty of opinion 
- eps Governments themselves in due subjection to their duties. (Lord 
orskine.) : 


THE WORSHIP OF POWER, THE MOST FATAL FORM OF IDOLATRY, MAN’S 
MOST INVETERATE INFATUATION. 
It is a universal tradition, founded on universal experience, that man 
is corrupted by power. (J. Stuart Mill.) 
The crimes of history a be summed up in the words “abuse of 
i 


power.” The teaching of story is that power is always abused. 
(J. Stuart Blackie.) 


A 











THE ETERNAL CONFLICT BETWEEN LIBERTY AND POWER, 
There absolutely exist under socialism no means by which public 
resistance to official aggression can be organized. (Hirsch.) 


The love of power and the love of liberty are in eternal antagonism. 
Where there is least liberty the passion for power is the most ardent 
and unscrupulous. (J. 8. Mill.) 

UNDER SOCIALISM THE INDIVIDUAL WITHERS AND THE STATE IS MORE AND 
MORD. 


I do verily believe that a single consolidated government would be- 
come the most corrupt government on the earth. (Jefferson.) 

Where everything is done through the bureaucracy, nothing to which 
the bureaucracy is adverse can be done at all. (J. S. Mill.) 

Tue 100 Best ANTISOCIALIST BOoKs. 
THE BEST DEBATES ON SOCIALISM. 
(The letter S. stands for the word “ socialism.”) 

Bradlaugh-Hyndman: Will S. Benefit the People? 

Bax-Bradlaugh: Will 8. Benefit the People? 

Tichenoy-Antisocialist Debate, including Dictionary of Secialist De- 
lusions. 63 pp. 

Selloc-McDonald: S. Leads to Servile State. 

De Leon-Berry: Trust Issue or Capitalism v. 8. 

Land Question: Spencer, Levy, Flurscheim, etc. 

Debate on Value: Levy, Shaw, Bax, Hyndman. 

Bax-Levy: Socialism v. Individualism. 

Individualism and Land Question: Levy, ete. 

Gompers-Hillquitt: Unionism v, Socialism. 

Hirsch-Bennett: Would 8S. Reduce the Wealth” Received by the 
Majority of the People? 73 pp. 

De Leon-Carmody: Individualism v. 8. 

Bradlaugh-Besant: Socialism——-For and Against. 

The foregoing debates and the following pamphlets are particularly 
helpful to those whose duty it may be to point out the dangers and 
fallacies of socialism : 

Failures of 8S. Twenty-four historical illustrations, 

S. an Actual Experiment (and a great failure). 

An Apology for (Commercial) Liberty. Mackay. 

Things Seen and Things Not Seen. Bastiat. 

S. Indicted by Balfour, Philpotts, Swift, etc. 

Berger Attacks Small Farmers and Sweatbox for §S. 

Eleven Blind Leaders. ‘“ How Will 8. Come?” 

Debate on Limitation of Wealth. Devney et al. 

Money Problem and Panics. Clay, Robins. 

Inheritance Tax v. Public Reserve. Norris, etc. 

New Jersey Socialist Unity Conference. 

Outcome of Individualism. Arraigns 8S. Levy. 

Individualism. Attacks S. Legis. Pollard. 

Individualism; the Ideal of Democracy. Hodgkiss. 


THE BRST PAPER-BACK BOOKS, 


Exposure of S. Three addresses and a debate. Hirsch. Unan- 
swerable. Incomparably brilliant and effective. 

On Liberty. J. 8S. Mill. John Milton and John Mill are names to 
conjure with when the sovereignty of the individual is threatened. 
This book is the magna charta of individualism. 

The Man v. The State. Spencer. Contains the famous chapters 
‘‘The coming slavery,” “ The sins of legislators,”’ ‘‘The great political 
superstition,”’ etc. 

Social Statics. Spencer. Has “The duty of the State,” “ The 
limit of State duty,” etc. 

Political Socialism—Would it Fail in Suecess? Crawford. This 
book by a brother of the late United States Senator C. I. Crawford, fs 
easily the ablest and most helpful exposure of socialism that has ap- 
peared in United States. 118 pp. 

The Social and Eeonomic Problem. Michael Flurscheim. In this, 
the swan song of this veteran radical, who had fought for his princt- 
ples in three continents, the reader will find the land and money prob- 
lems treated in a very interesting and thorough manner. The author’s 
large work, “The Clue to the Economic Labyrinth,” is now out of 
print. ‘This work contains all that the author wished to preserve of 
the earlier work 277 pp. 

Socialism: Its Fallacies and Dangers Millar. 

Limitation : Solution of Economic Problem. Devney. 

Impossible Vagaries of S. (R. Larmour, Rw. veteran.) 


Fallacies of S. Plainly Stated. Beanland. 
Short Studies in Keonomic Subjects. Levy. 


Essays and Addresses. Max Hirsch. 

S. an Incubus on the Labor Movement. Sullivan. 

Problems and Perils of 8S. (Strachey.) “8S. would deteriorate char- 
acter and lessen product.” 

Pages from Socialist Histery. Tcherkesoff. 

Berger’s Hit and Misses in Congress. De Leon. 

The Rights of Minorities. G. Jellinek. 40 pp. 

The Land, the People, and the State. Sir G. Parker. 

Socialism Not the Best Remedy. Callie. 

THE BEST CLOTH-BOUND BOOKS. 

Where S. Failed. Cosme Colony, etc. Graham. 

The Servile State (Socialism). Belloc. 

Marx & Close of His System. Bohm Bawerk. 

Anti-Socialist Speakers’ Handbook (British). 

S. Exposed. British writers. 400 pp. 

Facts Against S. 3 vols. (British.) 

Capitalist’s View of S. B. P. Blood. 237 pp. 

Orthocratic State. On true functions of government. 

Science of Society. Deep, original. Andrews. 

Socialism: Its Perils (Fallacies, etc.). Cooper. 

‘The Cause of Business Depressions. Bilgram & Levy. Defending com- 
petition the authors contend that the present economic discord can be 
traced to the Government’s unreasonable control of currency. 565 pp. 

Pictures of the Socialistic Future. Richter. 

Province of the State. Attacks S. R. K. Wilson. 

Orthodox S. in New Zealand. Le Rossignol & Stewart. 

Orthodox 8.: a Criticism. Dr. J. BE. Le Rossignol. 

Instead of S. (Daniel). S. Rejected. Samuelson, 340 pp. 

Challenge of Facts. Reply to S. W. G. Sumner. 

Plain Examination of 8S. (G. Simonson). 

S. and Social Movement. Sombart. 216 pp. 

Outlines of Railway Economics. D. Knoop. 

Economic Liberalism. H. Levy. 124 pp. 

Socialism: Promise or Menace. Hillquitt-Ryan. 

Marxism v. Socialism. Real Democracy 

Road to Freedom and Beyond. J. & E. Wedgwood. 
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Why I Oppose 8. 
Critical Exam. of 8. 


Leading men. Comp. by Silvin. 
(W. IL. Mallock.) 


Case Against S. Armory ef Facts and Figures, 
S. in Local Government. The 8S. State. Gonner, 
The Railways and the State. F. W. Pim. 


State Railway Muddle in Australia. 
Case Against Rw. Nationalization, 
Iinglish S, of To-day. Arnold-Foster, 246 pp. 
Liberty and Progress. What is 8.? Scotsburn, 
Social Wrongs: a Practical Remedy. Swansson, 


B. A. Pratt. 
E. A. Pratt. 


Social Service. Post. Defends competition. 
Game of Life. B. Hall. Points out 8. errors, 
Collectivism. Leroy-Beaulieu. 343 pp. “To those who talk loosely 


of Socialism as at least a tendency in the right direction and as the 
necessary step of progress or evolution, the clear thinking of this book 
may be strongly recommended,” Probably the most searching analysis 
of the various Socialistic schemes. 

Socialism. Robt. Flint. 512 pp. Profound but eminently readable. 
One of the great intellectual achievements on this subject. 

Socialism: A Critical Analysis. O. D. Skelton. 329 pp. Has the 
best English bibliography. A supreme achievement in power of exposi- 
tion, dissection and rebuttal. Probably the ablest recent attack on 
socialism. 

Contemporary Socialism. tae. Competent critics call this book the 
best English textbook on the subject. While keenly criticising socialism 
the author does justice to the Socialist point of view. Good index. The 
book displays a masterly comprehension of the whole economic situation. 


Collectivism and the Socialism of the Liberal School. A. Naquet. 
Eloquent, keenly analytical. ‘ Socialism would bring about the stag- 


nation and retrogression of the human race,” 

The Quintessence of Socialism. Schaffle. Friends and foes of social- 
ism regard this as the best brief, scientific, exposition of socialism. 

The Impossibility of Social Democracy. Schaffle. 419 pp. The author 
gives the grounds of his conviction that the program of the Socialists is 
incapable of practical application, 

The New Socialism. Stoddart. Critical, impartial, judicial. Exhibits 
the manifold contradictions of Socialist teaching respecting the ques- 
tions of a free press, compensation, rewards of labor, expropriation and 
the family. 


The Essentials of Socialism. Cross. A fairly satisfactory introduc- 
tion to the subject. Impartial. 
The Menace of Socialism, Wilson. 520 pp. Fresh, vigorous, and 


practical, Full of quotable sentences. The author exhibits no little 
accumen in his analysis of Socialist proposals and in his defense of 
private enterprise, private property, and private capital. ‘There is 
nothing which the Socialists fear so much as a peasant proprietary. The 
tenacious hold of the small owner on the soil can not be shaken by 
Socialism.” 

British Socialism. Barker. 522 pp. Very useful to those who wish 
to know the practical suggestions deduced from Socialist theories. 

Socialistie Fallacies. Yves Guyot. 3843 pp. 

Principles of Social Economy. Guyot. 305 pp. The author appears 
in his most brilliant form in this book. Incomparably clear and effective 
in discussing the true functions of the State. 

Economic Prejadices. Guyot. 176 pp. An exposure of Socialistic 
fallacies. ‘* Socialism—that is, the State substituting itself for indl- 
vidual liberty, and growing to be the most terrible of tyrants.” 

In addition to the foregoing list of the 100 best anti-Socialist books, 
the student will find the following very helpful: 

The New Social Democracy. Harley. Shows the declining influence 
of Karl Marx. 

The Pattern Nation, Wrixon. Especially valuable to half-hearted 
and short-sighted supporters of Soctalism. The author thinks that the 
delusive experience of semi-Socialism will be such that the people, when 
it comes to a crisis and the final choice between freedom and Socialism, 
will choose freedom. If they do not, then the result will be a decline of 
civilization, 

Australian Socialism. 
the foe of Soctalism. 

Present-day Socialism and the Problem of the Unemployed. Raine. 
The author says: “ The replies which I give to Socialist questions have 
actually been employed by myself in arguments,” 

The Superstition Called Socialism, Tunzelman. 


St. Ledger. 365 pp. Shows the farmer to be 


Adam Smith. McPherson. Good for beginners. 
Wealth of Nations. This work by its teachings has given employ- 


ment to millions. 
Essays on Questions of the Day. 
Conflict bet. Individualism & Collec. Eliot. 
Uncle Sam, Banker: 1910-1940. Fulton, 
Principles of Property. Kinnear. Views of Vanoc. 
Liberty, Equality, Wraternity Stephen. 


Goldwin Smith. 


The Complete Works of Herbert Spencer. 

Open Review. Arthur Kitson, editor. The bound volume of this 
magazine, in its 560 pages, has many articles of unique interest and value. 

The Society of To-morrow, Molinari, 

The Nation as a Business Firm, Mallock. 


Sociology Applied to Pelltics. J, B. Crozier. 

Our Economic Troubles and Way Out. W. UL. Berry. 
Syndicalism and Labor. Clay. Liberty and Authority. 
Man v. State. With American Notes. Spencer, 
Failure of Mod. Soc il. A. Wilson, 

Sociology and Modern Progress. TT. N. Carver. 
Critique of S. Adams. Instead of a Book. Tucker, 
Progress from Experience. Hyde. Very original. 


The State and the Individual. W. S. McKechnie. 
Psychology of Socialism. Le Bon, 
Wealth v. Commonwealth, Lloyd. 


Spencer's Synthetic Philos. (Intro. to Justice.) 
Physics and Politics. W. Bagehote. 

Publishers report the following out of print: 
Last Days Ruskin Cooperative Colony. 

The Duties of the State. David Dudley Field. 


Plea for Liberty: An Argument against Socialism and Socialistic 
Legislation, H. Spencer et al. 
Law in a Free State. Wordsworth Donisthorpe. 


Individualism: A System of Politics. Donistborpe. 

Salvation by legislation. Pomeroy. 

Socialism: Notes on a Political Tour. Sir WH. Wrixon. 

Kk. Burke: Apostle of Justice and Liberty, Finest passages. 
Socialism Means Slavery for Workers. Scullin. 

Studies in Economic Questions. T. Mackay. 

Political Problems; Rocks Ahead; Literary and Social Judgments. 


Ali three by W. R. Greg. 
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Free Trade in Capital or Free Competition in Supply of Capital. 
A. E. Hake and O. FE, Wesslau, — aoe 

Involuntary Idleness. Bilgram. Few left. 

Socialistic and Communistic Fragments. W. B. Greene, 

Social Wealth ; Economic Equities, etc. J. K. Ingalls. 

Voluntary Socialism. Tandy. Attacks Collectivism. 

Ilistory of American Socialisms. Very full. Noyes. 

The 7 and Duties of Government. W. V. Humboldt, 

False Hopes. Goldwin Smith, Author's best style. 

Democracy v. Socialism. Max Hirsch’s masterpiece, 

The Tyranny of Socialism. Guyot’s masterpiece. 

Value. Criticism of Polit. Econ. & 8S. Armsden, 

Gospel of S. Hector McPherson. Pamphlet. 

Literature of Political Economy. J. R. McCulloch. 

Guide to Study of Political Economy. Cossa. 

Dictionary of Political Economy. McLeod. 

Communism in America. H, A, James. 

Ifandbook of Social Economy. FE. About. 


Industrial History of Free Nations. J. R. McCulloch. 


Tue CREED OF LIBERTY OF THE AMERICAN ANTI-SOCIALIST OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


[John Basil Barnhill, editor.] 


Civilization will perish unless able men are allowed a free hand. 

Mcnopoly means the death, competition the life, of civilization. 

Socialism would terminate in the slavery of the masses and in an 
official aristocracy of government functionaries. 

This is the true formula of freedom: Where the people fear the Gov- 
ernment you have tyranny; where the Government fears the people 
you have liberty. : 

Socialists ask for “all the power,” forgetting that answer, “ Get thee 
behind me, Satan,” on the only occasion when “all the power” was 
ever offered to anyone, 

Labor has learned the bitter lesson that State employees are held 


guilty of treason if they resort to the weapon of the strike. In other 
words, labor has learned that socialism is its deadliest foe. : 
The universal experience of mankind is that private enterprise, 


private property, ana private profit are the indispensable bases of a 
free society and of an advancing civilization, Socialism rejects these 
three factors of progress. 





Notice of Intention to Contest. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


TON. JAMES 


OF NORTH 


>T mM 

J . B R I [ [ 9 

CAROLINA, 

In rue Hovust or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 8, 1917. 


Mr. BRITT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to print granted me 
by the House, I insert a notice served by me upon the Hon. Zebu- 
lon Weaver, contesting his right to a seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Sixty-fifth Congress, the substance of which, 
in my opinion, is of sufticient importance to entitle it to a place 
in the Recorp. 

The notice is as follows: 

NOTICE OF INTENTION TO CONTEST. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Tenth 


JAMES J. 


congressional district of North Carolina. 


irRiITT, contestant, v. 
To the Hon. ZEBULON WEAVER: 


You are hereby notified that it is the intention of the undersigned 
contestant, James J. Britt, to contest your right to a seat in the Sixty- 
fifth Congress of the United States from the tenth congressional district 
of North Carolina, on the following grounds, to wit: 


I, 


That the said tenth congressional district is composed of 13 counties, 
namely, Buncombe, Henderson, Llaywood, Transylvania, Polk, Ruther 
ford, McDowell, Jackson, Macon, Swain, Cherokee, Clay, and Graham ; 
that at the congressional election held in said district on November 7, 
1916, you were the candidate of the Democratic Party and the contest- 
ant was the candidate of the Republican Party for a seat in the Sixty- 
fifth Congress; that the total vote cast for you in said district at said 
election was 17,995, and the total vote cast for the contestant in said 
district at said election was 18,008, giving to the said contestant, James 
J. Britt, a majority of 13 votes in said district, and thereby electing him 
to the said position, - 


That the abstracts of returns of the votes cast in all the counties of 
said district, except the county of Buncombe, as made by the county 
canvassing boards in said counties and filed with the register of deeds 
thereof, and by him transmitted to the Secretary of State, in pursuance 
of section 4354 of the revisal of North Carolina, showed that a total of 
13,670 votes had been cast for you in said counties, and that a total 
of 13,971 votes had been cast for the contestant, James J. Britt, in the 
said counties of said district other than Buncombe County, 


Ill, 


That in the said county of Buncombe, in said district, at the said 
election held on November 7, and at the close of the voting therein in 
each precinct, the registrar and judges of election, hereinafter called the 
precinct boards, in each of the 28 precincts in said county, as provided 
by section 4347 of the said revisal, opened all the ballot boxes, including 
the box for Representative in Congress, and counted, entered, and cer- 


ZEBULON WEAVER, contestee. 











tified the number of ballots therein, and found that as to the vote for 
Representative in Congress the respective votes cast for yourself and the 
said contestant, James J. Britt, were as follows: 
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Precinct. Britt. | Weaver. 

Asheville: 

MO Wicais gD cena skisaredetaacens dese: icuvanweeenee ahi 119 180 

CRs eaen teeters vba ak vocon ccnudadct <denaaeananeneteeeel 128 133 

UEC atttds cdatheoe sdatea au cs sdkeranchassuhcctaeeaaal 258 339 

WN Meee rank tite k atta taswen honocte sth ee 163 305 

DeMrene oe totacctec. crated incuccscxaanoenaierine eee 148 159 

i ET RE Se TE DRI FE TE 162 304 
MATEO RES 6 Coo iva cd un uacexedncences Gat cyentné 59 55 
Beaverdam............ Seve cc cgat nec tia wees SHananadentac eae 195 17 
ier rcnterel cask cd cacse cau tketsnadetee mae 136 218 
PIII, c chain acoconsxdn cin ccdevdasgcat thedianteuunl 242 236 
POINT ooo ct¥ly cecbs ohn cscscaceuas¥decebedatateaisansee 160 147 
EE nos abe Vad te anes acuude aad eat a akan aan 162 7 
aE MIN 7a onc Ua a as uccws. oo eale na eccata tana aaa 112 115 
DN oe eas Se Uese. ccd cau adevrabcnstecetdl odveieces 69 72 
REE, doe tes Sarda collbde sidakidadedtades Madptecebadeadeabsans 45 73 
Upper Hominy: 

MOE Mi dda tes Co bctwis ecduaests = tubeucnceccddandbondenincl 139 125 

BES» Ne sit st subtlda covet saseucds deereusteacdeene 92 156 
SAINI SA Calc Lo oc acieds «ch cndi catch Wie Wddtbae Sackerhal 90 147 
vy: 

PbbMer Shedd, Jos. tou JG in eh ch a ov eudaecleuktuaten 190 99 

MOU Ditka scale duc peed dae oe lavitle damlaadiiacsde meaetals 8 80 
Leicester: 

WN Wie wecdew sub ckadex< dea vas eeduwddedddahe dilteteedees 202 | 217 

WE Ad G2RAMI OE tases ddsldunddell's dkuwdGaneateaiieecete 121 104 
RII Bias i etide cass Dan cedcdins cdnnrecteceuntadrabuseteets 100 102 
RUMI COU caics cides deidtlawandeisecdadéccudncedivdedbcenteks 273 206 
Sandy Mush: 

WOU BV GES ccatick s abaks dudes dadeccnddudseudecddbs bohuased 61 31 

MU hs ee Cbd cals cle <cdide casts sce Mis autuecandadeabhete Ka 101 46 
SAMIR hc 6 odds dae dsedccscs 191 138 
West Asheville 246 287 

MUN os Sactinatsedenkvewsdaexaceuedeeeakeo Vent vavasbebead 4,037 | 4,325 | 


Making a total of 4,325 votes cast for you and a total of 4,037 
votes cast for the said contestant, James J. Britt, giving you a 
majority of 288 in the said county of Buncombe, or 13 less than the 
said majority of 301 received by the said contestant in the 12 
counties of said district other than Buncombe County, and resulting 
in giving a majority of 13 votes to the said contestant, James J. 
Britt, in the said district, thereby electing him a member of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress, 

Iv. 


That in each and every voting precinet in the said county of 
Buncombe all of said ballots were counted and the results hereof 


entered in written tally sheets, said tally sheets bearing the title of | 


all offices voted for, including the title Representative in Congress, 
together with your name and the name of the said contestant, James J. 
Britt, with the respective numbers of ballots cast for each at said 
precinct placed opposite his name, the same being certified and signed 
by the said precinct board, in the form and with the results herein- 
after set forth. y 


That in pursuance of section 4348 of said revisal the said precinct 
boards in each of the 28 precincts in the said county of Buncombe, at 
the close of said election, and when the said ballots had been counted, 
entered, and certified, as hereinbefore set out, appointed one of their 
number, a Demecratic member being appointed in each and every 
instance, to attend the meeting of the board of county canvassers 
as a member thereof, and the said precinct board delivered to the 
said member so appointed the “ original return or statement of the 





result of the election’ in the precinct from which he was appointed; | 


that in al! of said precincts, except three, to wit, Asheville No. 1, West 
Asheville, and Sandy Mush No. 1, the papers sent as such “return or 
statement’ were printed forms signed by each member of the precinct 


boards, the said forms containing the title of the said office, the names | 
of the candidates therefor, and the respective numbers of votes cast for | 


each, as shown by and eopied from the said original tally sheets, and 
in the said precincts of Asheville No. 1, West Asheville, and Sandy 
Mush No. t, the said original tally sheets were sent as the “ original 
return or statement,’’ no copies of the said printed blank form for 
uch returns being immediately available. 

VI. 

That the said “original returns or statements,’ consisting of the 
original tally sheets, duly made, certified and singed by the precinct 
boards and delivered to the Buncombe County board of canvassers from 
the precincts of Asheville No. 1, West Asheville, and Sandy Mush No. 1, 
“were the original returns or statements” required by section 4348 
of the said revisal, no specific printed form therefor being required by 
the said statute. 

VII. 


That pursuant to section 4348 of said revisal, the said members of 
the 28 precinct boards in Buncombe County who were chosen members 
of the Buncombe County board of canvassers, all of said members 
being Democrats, and members of the political party to which you 
belong, met on the second day after the said election, to wit, on 
Thursday, November 9, as the law requires, at the courthouse of the 
said Buncombe County, and the said members did then and there, in 
pursuance of said statute, duly organize as the Buncombe County 
board ef canvassers by electing B. L. Lyda, one of their number, as 
chairman, and G. H. Grindstaff, one of their number, as clerk, and the 
said board did then and there, pursuant to section 4350 of the said 
revisal take up as their first official act the counting, canvassing, and 
determining of the congressional yote cast in said county, and proceeded 
to count, canvass, and judicially determixe the said returns. 

VIIt. 


That the said board of canvassers did then and there count, canvass, 
and determine the yote for Congress cast at the said election on 
November 7 in the following manner, to wit: The said board had before 
it all the original, formal returns from each of the 28 precincts of 
Buncombe County, with the exception of the precincts of Asheville No. 


’ 


751 


1, West Asheyille, and Sandy Mush No. J, and from these three said 
recincts the said board had before it, and for its consideration and usé, 
he original tally sheets made by the precinct boards in these several 
precincts, the said tally sheets containing the names of the different 
offices to be voted for, the names of the candidates therefor, and oppo- 
site the names of said candidates the number of voies cast, respectively, 
for each of them, the said tally sheets from these said three precincts 
containing all the facts, data, and information contained in the said 
returns made on the said printed forms, the tally sheets in such cases 
containing the facts and figures from which the said formal returns 
are made; that the absence of formal returns from the said precincts 
and the presence of returns on tally sheets was fully and clearly made 
known to said board, was discussed and clearly understood by them, 
and it was agreed and understood that the said tally sheets were to be 
used in lieu of the said formal returns, which decision and understand: 
ing was unanimous with said board, and no objection whatever was 
made thereto; that the sald board of county canyassers, being thus 
organized and having before it what it had determined to be the law- 
ful returns from all the 28 precincts of Buncombe County, did then 
and there proceed to count, canvass, and determine the congressional 
vote in said county in the following manner, to wit: The chairman gf 
the said board would call the name of each precinct and the number 
of votes cast for the said Zebulon Weaver and the number of votes cast 
for the said James J. Britt; the clerk of said board would then repeat 
the number of votes reported for each of the said candidates as called 
by the said chairman, and R. C. Roberts, who had been called upon 
to keep a tally sheet on behalf of the Republicans, and who had the 
same report of the vote before him, verified the vote as called by the 
clerk of the said board by answering “ check’; the clerk would then 
say, ‘“‘Is there any objection?’’ No objection whatever was made to 
the vote from any one of the 28 precincts, and the counting, canvassing, 
and determining of the said congressional vote was proceeded with in 
this manner until each and all of the 28 precincts of Buncombe County 
had been duly called and entered on the tally sheet, or table, provided 
for that purpose; that when the returns from the said precincts had 
been thus duly called, verified, and recorded, they were tabulated on 
an adding machine, which had been provided for that purpose, and the 


| total vote placed at the foot of the columns, the result being that 


the said Zebulon Weaver had received in said county 4,325 votes and 
the said James J. Britt, 4,037 votes, giving the said Zebulon Weaver a 
majority of 288 votes in the said county}; no objection whatever being 
made to the said figures as indicating the true result of the yote cast 
for the said Zebulon Weaver and the said James J. Britt; that the said 
returns from which the said count was made was by the said board 
deemed proper and sufficient, and the said board did, after completing 
the count of the congressional vote, proceed to count, canvass, and de- 
termine the vote for electors for President of the United States, for 
State and county offices, and for and against the constitutional amend- 
ments, all of said returns being made in the same form and manner, 
and being of like validity, thereby demonstrating that the sald board 
deemed said returns legal, proper, and sufficlent for all purposes what- 
soever, 
IX. 

That the said Buncombe County board of canvassers did, by the sald 
acts set forth in the preceding paragraph, count, canvass, and determine 
the votes cast for you and for the said James J. Britt for Member of 


| the Stixty-fifth Congress at the election held on November T, 1916, as 
| required by section 4349 of said reyisal, requiring that the said board 


shall on the second day after the election open, canvass, and judicially 
determine the returns, stating the number of legal ballots cast in each 
precinct for each candidate, the hame of each person voted for, and thé 
number of yotes given to each person for the different offices, and shall 
sign the same, except that the said board “ did not sign the same.” 

_ 

That thereupon it became the duty of the said Buncombe County 
board of canvassers tO sign the said ascertained returns, showing the 
respective votes for you and for the contestant, James J. Britt, in 
Buncombe County as being, respectively, 4,325 and 4,037, and it further- 
more became the duty of the said Buncombe County board of canvass- 
ers, as required by section 4351 of said revisal, to make an abstract of 
said votes, showing the number of votes cast, respectively, for you and 
the said contestant, and it became the duty of the said B. L. Lyda, 
chairman, as required by section 4352 of said revisal, to make and sign 
two abstracts, showing said congressional vote as therein stated, one of 
which the said statute requires to be delivered to the chairman of the 
county board of elections, one filed with tho register of deeds of Bun- 
combe County, to be registered in his said office, and under section 4353 
of said revisal it became the duty of the register of deeds of Buncombe 
County to certify to the secretary of state of North Carolina the votes 
cast, respéctively, for you and for the contestant, James J. Britt 

pad 

That the said board and its chairman, instead of proceeding with 
the performance of their duties, as stated in the preceding section, 
failed, neglected, and refused to make any abstract whatever, showing 
the respective votes for you and the said contestant, James J. Britt, 
to be 4,325 and 4,037, but the said board, after prolonged and unneces- 
sary delay, did on November 17, 1916, file with the office of register of 
deeds of Buncombe County what purported to be an abstract of said 
votes, claiming to give you 4,053 votes and to the said contestant, 


| James J. Britt, 4,043 votes, thereby making it to appear that you had 


a majority in Buncombe County of 310 votes, or a vote of 9 in excess 
of the contestant’s majority in the other counties composing the said 
district, which purported abstract was untrue, inaccurate, and unlawful 
in that it did not show the true result of the vote cast, respectively, for 
you and for the said contestant at the election of November 7, the said 


vote being for you 4,325 and for the contestant 4,037, giving y a 
majority of 288 in said county, instead of 4,053 for you and 4,043 for 
the contestant, James J. Britt, giving you a majority of 310 in Bun- 
combe County, as falsely represented in the said abstract filed wiih the 
register of deeds in Buncombe County on November 17, 1916. 
XII. / 
That by section 32 of chapter 101 of the Laws of North Carolina of 
1915, entitled “An act to provide for primary elections,” it is provided 


that “ opposite the name of each candidate on the general ticket to be 
voted at the general election shall be a small square, and a vote for any 
candidate shall be indicated by making a cross mark, thus (X) in such 
square’; and by section 28 of the same act it is made the duty of the 
State board of elections, in the preparation of ballots for the general 
election, to prepare one official ballot for each political party for all 
State and district officers, and to distribute such ballots to the several 
county boards of elections in such time that they will be received at 
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least 10 days before the date of the general electlon, whereupon the 
several boards of county elections shall distribute such ballots to thé 
several registrars and judges of election in their respective counties, So 


that they will be received at least three days before the date of the gen- 
eral election; and accordingly the ballots were prepared and distributed 
for the congressional electlon in the said tenth congressional district, 
containing, respectively, as candidates for Congress the names of Zebu 
lon Weaver, Democrat, and the name of the contestant, James J. Britt, 
Kepublican, each of the said tickets bearing the inscription, “ To vote 
this ticket, make a cross mark in the square,” and no other kind of 
ballot was used or permitted to be used in the said election for Repre 


sentative in Congress in the said district on November 7, 1916, 
XIIT. 

That relying upon this express provision of the North Carolina State 
law, requiring that all general ballofs shall be marked: upon the pub- 
licly expressed opinion of the attorney general of the State, interpret 
ing this particular portion of the law to require congressional ballots 
to be marked; upon the public requirements of the State board of elec- 
tions that they should be marked; upon the holding of D, S. Elias, the 
campaign manager of the said contestee, Zebulon Weaver, and upon his 
public declaration that such ballots should be marked; and, furthermore, 
upon the- fact that he actually required them to be marked before 
being sent to the poll holders, the said contestant, James J. Britt, 
ndvised and instructed his friends throughout the said district that all 
ballots cast for him shotild have a cross mark placed in the square at 
the left of his name, otherwise they would be held as invalid, thrown 
out of the box, and not counted ; and that all such ballots placed in the 
ballot boxes for the contestant, James J. Britt, were accordingly thrown 
out aud not counted, 

XIV. 

That in order to be assured of the construction of the said law of the 
State of North Carolina, requiring all ballots voted at the general elec- 
tion to be markeil, as herejnbefore described, the sald contestant, 
James J. Britt, through the persons managing his campaign for Con 
gress, called upon the State board of elections for a detinite and final 
construction of the sald act on the point whether said ballots should 
be marked, whereupon the said contestant, James J. Britt, was ad- 
vised by the said State board of elections that all such ballots must be 
marked, as will appear from a letter of the sald board, attached hereto 
and marked “ Exhibit No. 1," and from the affidavit of A. B. Freemont, 
Esq., a member of the said board of elections, which affidavit Is hereto 
attached, marked * Exhibit No. 2." 


XV. 


That in each of the five precincts in Buncombe County, hereinafter 
mentioned, from which the said county board of canvassers recelved and 
aecepted “amended and supplemental returns,” the question whether 
unmarked ballots found in the ballot boxes In said precincts should be 
counted or Thrown out was fully discussed by the said precinct boards 
before counting the ballots at such precinct, and in each and all of the 
said tive precincts the said boards unanimously decided and agreed that 
such unmarked ballots were not lawful and should not be counted, and 
all unmarked ballots found In the congressional boxes in sald precincts 
were thrown out, not counted, not returned, and not replaced in sald 


ballot boxes, it being understood and agreed that such ballots could 
have no legal effect whatever, and, in fact, were no ballots at all, 
XVI. 
That when it was ascertained that the number of votes cast for you 


and the number cast for the said contestant had resulted in the election 


io Congress of the said contestant, James J. Britt, by a majority of 
13, as set forth ‘n section 3 of this notice, the said canvassing board 


of Buncombe County, without any motion 
ndjourned from that day, November 9, 1916, until the following Thurs 
day, November 16, and the chairman of the said board refused to hear 
the attorney of the contestant make a motion that the said board proceed 
on said day, November 9, to certify, return, and proclaim the congres 
slonal vote of said county as they had then and there found it to be; 
that in the week which followed November 9 it was openly declared 
that your friends and supporters expected to demand, and would demanc, 
that when said board reassembled it should go behind the returns, 
recanvass the congressional vote in Buncombe County, and include 
therein ballots which had been put in the boxes at said election without 
having the cross mark thereon as prescribed by law, all of which said 
ballots had been thrown out and not counted by the judges of election 


or request from anybody, 


in the various preeincts of said county and by them held not to be 
legal ballots, and by them destroyed; that when the said board recon 
vened on November 16 the said contestant, James J. Britt, appeared 


before the said board and insisted that the congressional vote as thereto 


fore canvassed Ly them in Buncombe County be certified, returned, and 
proclaimed as the true vote cast, and that they not go behind the 
returns and not recanvass the vote of that county for that position as 


found by said board on November 9, but that if they should so determine 
to make a further canvass of said vote, that the contestant be given an 


opportunity to show that if the unmarked ballots cast in that county 
for that position should all be counted the contestant would still have a 
majority over his opponent in the sald district, and would thereby be 


elected as a Representative in Congress; that the said chairman assured 
the contestant in open meeting that he should have a fair hearing, a 
fair count, and an opportunity to present his side of the case to the said 
board: that at this slage a member of the board submitted a motion 
in writing to receive and consider, as “‘amended and supplemental 
returns ” certain papers from 5 of the 28 precincts of said county in 
which certain alleged unmarked ballots were said to have been cast for 
you at that election, while no such pretended “amended and supple 
mental returns " were made from any of the other 25 precincts in sald 
county, although in some of the other said precincts there had been 
ballots thrown out in the official count on the ground that they did not 
contain the required mark; that the effect of this said motion 
would have been, if carried, to clect you to said position, while if all 


cross 


the ballots cast in said county without cross marks thereon had been 
counted the effect would have been to elect the said contestant, James 
J, Britt, to that position; that this motion was earnestly opposed by 
the contestant and his attorneys; that at one time the contestant in 
quired of one of the members of said board who had made said “ amended 
and supplemental returns” and who had himself offered to make a 
statement in regard thereto, at whose instance the said so-called 
“amended and supplementai returns ” had been made, whereupon the 
chairman of the beard, on objection of counsel for Zebulon Weaver, 
refused to permit contestant to ascertain that fact; that at contestant’s 


the said beard adjourned to enable the contestant and his attor 
» examine these so-called “ amended and supplemental returns” 


req sf 
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and to determine upon the proper course to pursue in relation thereto 
with a view of protecting the rights of the said contestant, the said 
adjournment being had until 4 o'clock p. m,. of that day. 

XVII. 

That before said board reassembled at 4 p. m. on that day, Novem- 
ber 16, this contestant began an action to compel the performance of 
the duties of said board and its chairman, to wit, to cause to be filed 
with the register of deeds abstracts showing the vote for contestant 
in said county to be 4,037 and that of yourself to be 4,325; and in 
sald action, on said November 16, procured from & judge of the superior 
court of sald Staté an alternative writ of mandamus requiring said 
board to “announce, certify, return, and proclaim, in accordance with 
law, the conclusions and findings s0 made by you on Thursday, November 
9, 1916, to wit, the result of said election’ for said position (Congress 
man) in said county, and that you do and perform all the other require 
ments of law which it is your duty to do after making such findings 
of said election, or that you show cause to the contrary on the 20th 
day of November,” a copy of the record in said action being filed with 
this notice as an exhibit and a part thereof and marked as * Exhibit 3.” 


XVIII. 


That the said writ was served on said board when it reassembled at 
4 p. m. on November 16, whereupon it adjourned until the next day, 
When the chairman announced that it would take no further action 
on the congressional matter until it bad received further instructions, 
meaning, as this contestant understood, further iustructions from the 
court on the return day of sald writ; and, proceeding on this under- 
standing, as said board well knew, contestant and his counsel withdrew 
from the place of meeting of said board. About dark of that day, and 
without notice to this contestant, said board caused to be filed in the 
office of the register of deeds of said county abstracts showing the 
respective votes for contestant and yourself in said county as 4,043 
and 4,353, and one of these abstracts was sent by the register of deeds 
to the secretary of state, and was by him presented to the State board 
of canvassers, who, on the basis thereof, ascertained the total vote for 
contestant in the district as 18,014, and for yourself 18,023, resulting 
in the election of yourself by 9 votes; and thereupon a certificate of 
such purported election. was given to you by the secretary of state 
and a commission was issued to you by the governer of the State, cer- 
tifying your appointment as a representative of the State in said Con- 
gress from said district 


XIX, 
That during the sessions of said county board of canvassers tts 
chairman and others of its members, and the said board as a whole, 


although a body charged with judicial functions, were in frequent and 
open consultation and private conference with representatives of the 
party to which you belong, especially with J. W. Haynes, then chair- 
man of the Democratic county executive committee in said county ; 
and during the sessions of said board B. L. Lyda, chairman, actually 
left his chair as presiding officer and went aside on several occasions 
in private conference with said Haynes, and on Saturday, November 11, 
said board actually met in secret session with said Haynes behind 
locked doors and refused admittance to their place of meeting to per 
sons belonging to contestant’s party, as will appear from reference to 
the affidavit of D. W. ILlill, page SO of the record of said mandamus 
action, as to this secret meeting. 
XX. 

That the said abstracts on which your certlification of election is 
based, except as to the six precincts hereinafter mentioned, stated the 
votes for contestant and you, respectively, as being the same as shown 








in the list of precinets and the votes therein contained in section 3 
of this notice, which list gives 4,325 for you and 4,037 for contestant 
in said county; that the said six precinets and the respective votes 
therein, as shown in sald list in section 3 of this notice, are the fel- 
lowing‘ 
Precinct. | Britt Weaver 
Asheville: | 
DE ks atintaaedtedbdidnde aaibbenin deeb ean cebehednadevekkewks | 128 133 
PERE Rinias oldie ee tisereakaeek cube ka xecwumes caneaeeey 162 4 
Hazel..... polkas duepebiencnadeeen sibs dubenGheusweenaedencens 45 73 
eT MNUMNIO.< 200.8 5 saciisdk ca Biss oh Wancaaxisne Uke Reale ates 90 147 
WE  DOEED Sih cen ccdehud bck Weekes ne 8 405cne Obtenn See eeeen 246 287 
SEL NE © nth vnc doneteddesnmteraunes d4nnseabwrabattinees 163 } 305 
a i ee ea 834 1,249 


That in the said abstracts on which your said certifieate of clection 
is based the votes in said precincts are given as follows: 
Precinct | Britt. | Adding. Weaver.| Adding 


Asheville: | | 
TW och, Mvixvescouaaaosencueeasnthsepapeva 129 | 1 138 | 5 
CM can 55 ibn cp ene eso adianeed modes kag 164 | 2) 311 7 
Hazel be Nidweenberiagens nen easeeeed cir enaas 1 | 1 77 4 
SOE (diiis Siac canWabetcdkavedevecwaasien 90 | 0} 153 6 
INTEND 3... an aiethoges t's sbbsehunsebhene ba 242 | 2 292 5 
ASPOVEIG, ING, 405. cccccccdon ake swae keke cbitnceida 163 | 0} 306 | 1 
a a ee | D. bnie dtu | 23 
Thereby adding 6 to contestant’s vote and 28 to your vote in said 
county, thereby overcoming contestant’s actual majority of 15 in said 


district by 9 votes, the correct statement of said vote in said county 


being 4.037 for contestant and 4,325 for yourself, 
XXI. 

That the said 27 votes were added to your vote and 6 to con 
testant’s vote in the first five precincts named in the following man- 
ner: Papers called “amended and supplemental returns,’ all made 
subsequent to the 7th day of November, 1916, were revised by said 
beard, stating that ballots were cast in said precincts without the 
eross mark, and that the respective numbers of such ballots fer the 


réspective candidates were the numbers set out in the preceding sec- 
tion in the columns headed * Adding,” 
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EXE: —_— ‘eturns by the board was “ going behind the returns,” saying 

That in precinct Asheville No. 4, as contestant is informed and be her all the unmark ballots in the county should have been 
lieves, the printed return made November 7, 1916, was first filled in | cepted or rejected is not presented here as a question of morals 
as showing the vote for you to be 306, but at the meeting of the board | QF 0! law.’ This judgment was aflirmed by the Supreme Court of 
on November 9, it was’ unanimously agreed that this was incorrect | North Carolina, a copy of whose opinion is attached as an exhibit 
and that the tally sheet showed such vote to be only 305, and accord- | !™ this opinion the supreme court says that the supplemental returns 
ingly there was made then and there on said printed return, by the | > would not have been received if, as contestant contended, the precinct 











clerk of the county board of canvassers, and without objection from any | botrds had not been reconvened to make them 
source, a memorandum, in connection with said figures ** 306," “ changed | XXXIII 
305," whi ras . » for you i » said preci > basis ia ; : 
to 305," which was the vote for you in the said precinct on the basi That the chairman of your congressional committee, D. S. Elias, 


of which, as contestant avers, your vote in the county was ascertained 


; ar ate acting as your manager and as the airman of . boar 
on November 9, by he said county board, to be 4,525; but notwith er and as the chal me tm rd of 


elections of Buncombe County. in distributing the congressional ballots 


st 





: r i agree icial rrec yj < *s state< » figures 5 
Cee ee official correction, said abstracts stated the figure in said district, sent such ballots to the poll holders in the various 
ncorre y as 306, precincts already marked for voting as if prepared by the voter, there 
XXIII. by directing, instructing, and requiring that said ballots so marked 


and, in fact, making such ballots unofficial and unlawful by this addi 


tion therete. 


That after the precinct boards in ail the 28 precinets of said Bun 
combe County had counted the bailots on November 7, the date of the 


election, and had performed their other duties, as set forth in sections XXNIV 
3, 4, and 5, of this notice, each of said precinct boards then and there a : ; . . , ; , — 
That, as the contestant is informed and 1 ieves, the said D. S. Elias, 





adjourned, and no one of said beards ever met subsequent to said 
November 7, 1916, except that of West Asheville, which adjourned 
from November 7 to November 8, when it reconvened for the purpose | 
of signing the original formal returns, but took no action whatever as 
to any “amended and supplemental returns,” or as to changing the 
number of congressional votes previously counted and agreed upon. 


your maneger, and chairman of the Buncombe County Board of Ele« 
tions, in preparing the congressional ballots for distribution, in con 
nection with other ballots for the various offices voted for at said elec 
tion, while said combination of tickets purported to contain but one of 
each sort, the said attached group, nevertheless, did always or usually 
contain two of your tickets fastened closely together thereby rendering 


XXIV. it easy for a single voter to place two of such ballots in the ballot 
That the preeinet board in each of said 28 precincts was composed | boxes 
of a registrar, a Democrat; and one judge, a Democrat; and one judge, | XXXYV. 
! vs | a hl . . . 
a Republican, ae | That notwithstanding it was the duty of the county boards of election, 
AAV. } under section 28 of chapter 101, laws 1915, to distribute the con 


That the said “amended and supplemental returns’ mentioned in | gressional ballots “to the several registrars and judges of election it 
section 21 of this notice were in no case, except from one precinct, | their respective counties,” said ballots were not, as contestant is in 
Hazel, signed by the Republican member of the precinct board, but formed and believes, fairly and impartially distributed, in that the 
merely by the two Democratic members thereof; the said supplemental | friends of and workers for contestant were not able to get ballots in 
a Democrat—but not | sufficient number and were not able to get them as soon a 















































returns from Hlazel being signed by the registrar s were your 
by the Democratic judge; that it was signed by C. D. Miller, the Re- | friends, and throughout the district, as contestant is informed and 
publican judge, but immediately after his signature. on said supplemen believes, tactics such as are indicated by the following letter were pur 
tal return appears the following memorandum, in his handwriting. “I | sued by your political friends. DD. S. Elias, when said letter was writ 
can not remember only one unmarked ballot, and that was for Britt ten, was chairman of the county board of elections of Buncombe County 
«¢. PD. M.’; thereby nullifying the statement above his signature that ind also chairman of the Democratic congressional executive commit 
in that precinct there were four unmarked ballots for you. tee in said tenth district of North Carolina, and said ballots were 
XXVI. | given to the friends a partisans of said Weaver and opportunities 
rive ”) nark » ws . P at butior ‘ voters e he » 
That the Republican member of the said precinct boards, except ee ee ee a oe See rs while th same 
ad it = + we ; ae er x testant ane tis pporters and like 
Cc. D. Miller, was not consulted or conferred with or given notice in | opportunities were not given them. The letter is Tattoo 
regard to the making of any of the said supplemental returns. | : 
ee | OFFICE OF THE CouNTY Boarp oF LLECTIONS, 
XXVII. Buncombe County, Ashe lle, N. C., October 30, 1916, 
That this contestant is advised that as a matter of law said sup Mr. W. F. Epwarps 
plemenutal returns were nullities; that if they had been made by all Chairman Board of Elections, Hendersonville, N. ¢ 
of the members of the precinct boards in meetings duly assembled they . . Ae ; ie Ts 
would have been rullities, as said boards ceased to exist and were Dear Sin: Our distinguished friend, Bo Freeman, raises the 
functi officio when they bad performed their duties as set out in said jvestion about distributing the ballots, and says in his opinion we 
sections 3, 4, and 5: and certainly no two individuals who former!y should give a third of the ballots to the Republican judge, one-third to 
were members of such boards, without calling in the other member to | the Demotratic judge, and one-third to the registrar. There is no law 
meet with them, bad any authority to make such supplemental re to substantiate him in th Phe law says the ballots shall be dis 
turns: and this contestant is further advised and maintains, as a tributed to the several registrars and J Res of election in h county 
matter of law, that whether or not such supplemental returns were In order that no question shall arise hereaftet n distributing the 
proper or could in any way or at any time be lawfully made, yet f! aren het fam going to make up a package of one-third of the 
additional ballots thereby reported—27 for you and 6 for the con uillots, address it to the Republican judge; one-third and address it 
testant —not baving the cross mark, were not legal baliots and should to the Democratic Judge; and one-third to the Democratic registrar: 
not have been considered such by the said county board, on rap the three oma oe —— and deliver th whole to 
: 1e emocrat registra! e will then becon m vent for the dis 
XXVIII tribution of the balk and on election morning wi open them a up 
That without waiving the positions taken in the next preceding s ind give each one his package, but they will then |! in the election 
tion, iis contestant further avers: That the county board of can\ booth. In this way the Republicans will not get hold of the ballots 
ers t no steps to secure similar or any other supplemental returt intil the day of the election 
from any of the other 25 precincts in said county. j f am marking all of the Zebulon Weaver ballots be they are di 
, SEs. i tributed and hope you will see san i done in Hensel County 
j } x | > } ssib t f a I ne a 
That the contestant on November 17 appealed to said board to get =— = is emente, at I Rares “ a vot bei 1s which is not 
reports from the other precincts showing the unmarked ballots therei! an Nae ieee thee wae oho re ee ee ee ee a ae 
as well as from said five precincts, although he then contended, as ' I have thoroughly gone inte the law on all t! , ‘ 
: , : 7 ‘ mihi »* At atl ‘ “ay , atl mts nM i iti KI »w 
he now contends, that no ur marked ballots. should have been cons d that I am safe. Mr. M. L. Shipman asked me to writ 5 alien’ bla 
ered, bart said board refused to procure information from said ot! vatters in order that you might give these questions consides ve 
precincts as to the unmarked ballots therein, With verv best wishes. I am. 
xs Lo very truly, Sig Db. Ss. E 
That in the county of Buncombe 27 unlawful ballots, to wit, so XXXVI 
called unmarked ballots, which ballots bad not been legally cast, wer } ‘ . hick 
unluwfully returned and counted for you; that is to say, in Ashevil! Bhat le : vu See eae os oF your t { 
No. 2 » votes: in Asheville No. 6, 7 votes: in Hazel, 4 votes in In at the ‘ iiled unmatr l Lt 
Lowel lominy, G votes; in West Asheville, 5 votes, by which said ( do ; I : 
unlawf ballot und by them only, you were given a certi rf ntal Feports, Waich x ec amended ‘ 
‘ tien ; > por vel mace the said precinet boar : . 
XXX t » rl -~ an arent made Antti! way I ‘ ‘ 1 
That although the Buncombe County board of canvassers received | pogson ut vful. the Supreme ¢ taut of Ne rth ( ina } 
and accepted “amended and supplemental returns” so as you his case that such reports should not h en received ! 
the benelit of unmarked ballots claimed to have been fe in t t boards had not officially reconve 1 to mal Ler 
boxes bearing your name, nevertheless it refused, failed, and neglected ‘ th had not, and not hstanding this faet, ar 
to have made and to accept “amended and supplemental return } decision of said surt. th rth Caro i Sta ) o 
whereby 15 unmarked ballots placed in ballot boxes for the contestant | gid. on the 19th dav of December. 1916. so count said unia 
nae | oa eG BOE Soaps; tet | AX ar Sher renee. ho. ca dl upon said unlawful returns, and on the apparent majority o 
I n, 5 votes: in Swannanoa, 1 vote: in Biltmore, 1 vote: in ae ee See ee a eee See saan as 
i 1 vote: and ‘n Leiceste No. 1, 3 votes, making a total of 1D | XXXVIT. 
) w} S l otes. hac they rer returne Ol Sy . . : 
' ont ena ‘eh y a | ha . aul oe as on fe f That notwithstanding the I icf that chapter No 1) 
tey sentative in Congress, and would have shown that you were | {%S°% North Carolina, of 1915, requires a 
nade elected, m to be del we a caw pee net poll holders no le 
XXXII efol $ ! election ur congressiona i ! I Db Ss. I 
; ructions in an official lette addressed to W I 
Thal the alternat writ of mandamus, returnable on Novembe1 0, | of the county board of saeeikene of IHlenders: a 
coming on to be heard by his honor W. J. Adams, judge, tbe matter | Edwards that he. the said Elias. would set t 
wa decided by him on November 27: In his judgment he held 1 precinet poll holders so ; to reach tl 1) ! ned 
& matter of law, that the county board had no legal right ‘to ego © as to deprive the Republicar nudges of el : . h 
behind the precinct returns,’ in canvassing and determini: the vote.” | tickets until the said election day. and the ‘ ‘ Olu 
Me also held that “They (the county board) had power also, in the | | instructions having the eff t ; 
CxXel of a limited legal discretion, to accept or reject papers | tunity to get such ballots until the t rel g 
tendet d as_returns, the ultimate object being to ascertain the true | and delaying them, and in many in epriv t i f the right 
returns Ile refused to decide whether the acceptance of the supple to vote at all. 
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XXXVITT. 


That, as the contestant is informed and believes, in the 13 counties 
comprising said district a large number of persons were permitted to 


cast their ballots for you without having paid their poll taxes on or 
before the Ist day of May, 1916, as required by law. 
XXXIX. 
That in the 13 counties in said district, as the contestant is in- 


formed and believes, a large number of persons were permitted to cast 
their ballots for you without having been residents of the State, county, 


and precinct for the time required by law, namely, residents of the 
State for two years, of the county for six months, and of the voting 
precinct or ward for four months 
XL 
That in the 13 counties of said congressional district, as the con 
testant is informed and believes, a large number of persons were per 
mitted to cast their ballots for you without registering, as required 
by law 
X LI. 
That in the 13 counties of said congressional district a large num 


ber of persons were permitted to cast their ballots for you without hav 
ing attained the age required by law, namely, the age of 21 years. 


XLII. 


That in the 13 counties of said district a large number of unmarked 
ballots were unlawfully counted for you 
XLIII. 


That the contestant is informed and believes that in the 13 counties 
comprising the said congressional district a large number of unmarked 
ballots bearing his name and intended for him were placed in the bal- 
lot boxes, but were thrown out and not counted, while similar unmarked 
ballots found in said ballot boxes were counted for you. 

XLIV. 

That in the 13 counties comprising said congressional 

the contestant is informed and believes, a large number of 


induced to vote for you by bribery and intimidation. 
JAMES J 


district, as 
voters were 


BRITT, 
Contestant. 


’ 


Attorneys for Contestant. 


City OF WASHINGTON, District of Columbia: 


Personally appeared before me, the undersigned, notary public in and 


for the District of Columbia, James J. Britt, who, being by me duly 
sworn, says that he is the contestant in the above case, and that he 
has read the foregoing notice and knows the contents thereof, and that 


the matters and things stated herein are believed by him to be true to 
the best of his knowledge, information, and belief. 
J. BRitT 


of January, 


JAMES 


Sworn to and ibscribed before me this the 13th day 


A. D. 1917. 


Notary Public. 





Omnibus River and Harbor Bills. 


Four omnibus river and harbor bills during the Sixty-third and Sixty- 
fourth Congresses, aggregating $170,000,000, were either defeated, modi- 
fled, or passed with a final saving to the Federal Treasury of $86,000,000, 
or practically one-half of the total amount. 

An omnibus public-buildings bill for $38,000,000 
committee and defeated. 

Omnibus bills are products of a mutual trading system fundamentally 
indefensible and vicious in character. Supported by lobbies urging local 
projects, demanding support of wasteful items in exchange for needed 
publie improvements, such bills are a public scandal that in good con- 
science must be defeated and a businesslike method of legislation sub- 
stituted. Responsibility fixed for enormous river and harbor extraya- 


rance, 


was also held in 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. FREAR, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 3, 1917. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, when war clouds cast their shad- 
ows over the civilized world and our own country is discovered 
on the borders of the storm, it is of minor importance to direct 
attention to reckless waste of Government money ostensibly for 
* public” improvements, The subject, however, is of vital im- 
portance to those who pay the bills and is an unconscionable 
wrong at this particular time, 

Representatives vigorously rail over the appointment of a new 
clerk, or of several clerks required to perform extra work placed 
upon some department. Statesmen in Congress protest vigor- 
ously over any increase of wages of underpaid Government em- 
ployees who receive the same rate that was fixed a half century 
ago, yet these same statesmen are strangely silent in their op- 
position, or vigorously active in securing their share, when a 
“pork” bill is under discussion, 
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A distinguished Senator aptly ealled one of such bills “a hum- 
bug and a steal.” ‘That was many years ago. If true, then it 
is true now, and I desire briefly to call attention to many mil- 
lions saved to the public Treasury by defeat of some of these 
bills, while others carrying scores of millions have passed an- 
other body practically unchallenged, and let me also direct at- 
tention to others that threaten to pass if an extra session of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress is called by the President. 

Congress has heretofore appropriated $898,545,252 for river 
and harbor improvements. (See Rept. of Chief of Engineers, 
1916, p. 33. This enormous amount of money, reaching prac- 
tically $900,000,000, has been disbursed by or is under the control 
of the Chief of Engineers of the Army, whose mandate is law 
and supreme. Probably more than one-half of this great sum 
of money can be demonstrated to have been wasted so far as any 
demands of commerce, present or prospective, are shown. That 
is a moderate statement compared with estimates of waste made 
by those familiar with the present lack of system. If substan- 
tially true, responsibility should be fixed and conditions rem- 
edied. 

In debate on the last river and harbor bill for 1917, I quote 
briefly from a colloquy found in the speech of Chairman Spark- 
MAN, of January 22, inserted by him in the Recorp of February 
20, as follows: 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I know he [Mr. Frear] docs not intend to misstate 
facts; I am sure he is above that, but the trouble is, my friend has not 
the time to look into these things as he would like. * * * 

Mr. Frear. But is not the statement absolutely accurate and just as 
stated? (Minority report.) 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think not entirely. 
way. 

’ Mr. Frear, There was no such intention, I assure you. 


I think it can be read either 


This colloquy arose over a statement contained in my minority 
report of 30 pages (Rept. 1289, Pt. 2, 64th Cong., 2d sess.), 
wherein numerous objections to the 1917 river and harbor bill 
were set forth, meriting the bill’s gefeat. During debate, the 
majority members of the committee were challenged to point out 
any misstatement of fact contained in that report. Whatever 
difference exists in judgment as to the bill, that report on its 
statement of facts was not successfully attacked in a single ma- 
terial particular. The colloquy is inserted to furnish public 
testimony from the distinguished chairman of the committee in 
reference to my sincerity of purpose. 

During debates covering several weeks, counting four river 
and harbor bills, a flood-control bill, and a public-building bill, 
aggregating $260,000,000, I attacked scores of items in the differ- 
ent bills, but the generous and able chairman of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee says he is sure I am above intentional mis- 
statement of facts. That is offered at the outset of my remarks 
to indicate my own purpose. We may differ in conclusions but 
nothing is gained by any misstating of facts, and I have endeay- 
ored to correctly present them. 

Briefly let me state the saving to the Federal Treasury result- 
ing from opposition to these scandalous omnibus so-called “ pork- 
barrel’? measures during the Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth Con- 
gcresses, and show that Congress is not alone chargeable with re- 
sponsibility for the enormous waste which has occurred, 

Two out of four of these bills have been squarely defeated dur- 
ing the last four years, with an ultimate saving to the Federal 
Treasury of $47,000,000, while no legitimate waterway in the 
country, it is safe to say, has been neglected. If neglect has oc- 
curred, the responsibility lies at the doors of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, who had unlimited authority in the allotment and expendi- 
ture of $50,000,000 covered by two substitute bills in 1914 and 
1915, in addition to $43,000,000 specifically appropriated in 1916, 
Much of this large sum appropriated, aggregating $93,000,000, 
has been wasted on chimerical schemes approved by Engineers 
but not related to commercial needs, present or prospective. 
Congress and the country has had full measure of Army Engi- 
neer rule and omnibus legislation and should be ready to adopt 
an intelligent businesslike system of handling our national 
waterway problem. Few European governments have been able 
to show efficiency on inland waterways, according to good au- 
thorities and students of the subject, whose opinions were quoted 
in Report 254, Part 2, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, which 
I filed against the $43,000,000 bill of 1916. Where efficiency has 
been obtained abroad, the Government has had complete con- 
trol of competing railway rates and the work of ‘improvement 
has been conducted by a high-class board on a plan looking to 
commercial needs and a wise expenditure of public funds. None 
of these important conditions are found in our own clumsy legis: 
lative and loose administrative methods. We work by guess and 
we are mighty poor guessers, according to results. 

First, what has been accomplished by agitation against these 
“pork barrels ”? 
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In 1914 protest was made in the House against the passage 
of the river and harbor bill for that year. Although such bills 
had previously been put through without criticism, project 
after project was discussed in 1914 in the House, in order to 
expose the haphazard, happy-go-lucky method of preparing 
and passing omnibus waterway bills and administering funds. 
Members interested in one or more of the three hundred and 
odd projects contained in the average bill ridiculed opposition 
and eulogized Army engineers whose approvals were cited in 
defense of bad, worthless, and wasteful projects disclosed 
throughout the bill. A roll call could not be secured in the 
House on the 1914 bill, but in the Senate the fight was con- 
tinued by the ablest waterway expert in Congress, Senator 
Burton, who had revolted against the growing extravagance 
and waste evidenced by such bills. With Senator Kenyon 
and other Senators, the defeat of the 1914 bill, then carrying 
over $53,000,000, was finally secured, and a substitute amount 
of $20,000,000 was turned over to Army engineers for allotment 
to the different projects in proportion to their immediate needs. 

All efforts of river and harbor waterway lobbies to create 
back fires against Members, according to established practice, 
and all assaults on Senator Burton, because of his protest 
against the wasteful measure, fell harmless, and a river and 
harbor bill was defeated for the first time in many years. 

Profiting by the 1914 experience, the 1915 river and harbor 
bill did not reach the altitudinous estimates demanded by the 
waterway lobby, which asks $50,000,000 annually and considers 
itself the especial guardian for such bills. 

The 1915 bill eliminated new projects contained in the bill 
of the year before, and was shrunk down to $38,000,000, in- 
cluding, however, scores of wasteful old projects, many of 
which again were exposed in the House. Although unsuc- 
cessful in defeating the bill in the House, it was subjected to 
merciless ridicule and denunciation upon reaching the Senate, 
and finally a $25,000,000 substitute was passed by Congress, 
to be placed in the hands of Army engineers, who were also 
permitted to transfer $5,000,000 from projects where not needed, 
and were instructed by law to reexamine certain specified, ques- 
tionable projects, with such other projects as might be found 
wasteful and not worthy pf approval, and to report back to 
Congress their findings. 

In other words, the Chief of Engineers was urged to clear 
away or modify existing projects that had become recognized 
monuments to waste. That bill set forth specifically the fol- 
lowing projects for reexamination: 

Inland waterway from Norfolk to Beaufort, N. C.; Coosa 
River, Ala.; San Lucia Inlet, Fla.; Brazos River, Tex.; Red 
River, Ark.; Ouachita River, Ark.; Arkansas River, Ark.; 
Tennessee River, Ala.; Fox River, Wis. ; and Missouri River, Mo. 

All of the above were specifically named in the law for re- 
examination. The law further provided as follows: 

And the Chief of Engineers is directed to make a report upon any 
other projects, river or harbor, the further improvement of which, under 
present conditions, is undesirable, or in which modification of the plans 
on projects should be made, 

This was a pointed suggestion to modify or abandon a 
$10,000,000 scandalous Trinity River project proposed by engi- 
neers to be liquidated by artesian wells, or the Oklawaha River, 
on which $98,000 has been expended, with a large part of 
$141,000 more for cutting hyacinth, in order to secure 1,760 
tons of actual commerce in 1916.° Army engineers now recom- 
mend $733,000 more for this stream, which certainly needs re- 
examination and investigation. The upper Mississippi returns 
a pitiable showing in actual commerce for $28,000,000 in ap- 
propriations heretofore asked by engineers. Then there are 
the Tennessee, Cumberland, Coosa, and Black Warrior, every 
one of which has absorbed millions upon millions of Govern- 
ment dollars in fruitless efforts to resuscitate a small fraction 
of their old-time commerce. Then the Big Sandy, which cost 
the Government $350 per ton in 1913 for an insignificant actual 
freight floated on the river, together with scores of other proj- 
ects needing reexamination, including Cold Spring Harbor, 
Absecon Inlet, Raccoon Creek, the Scuppernong, North East 
River, the Peedee, little and big, the Santee, Wateree, and 
Congaree, the last three of which haye absorbed a million and 
a quarter without results; the Altamaha, Oconee, Ocmulgee, 
the Flint, and any number of shallow, useless canals known 
as inland waterways. All these are among many other old 
projects with questionable reputations that engineers always 
recommend for generous appropriations and that needed re- 
examinations. Under the law they should be modified or aban- 
doned if based on commercial needs, 

The law calling for such reexaminations was deliberately 
passed by Congress and was a direction to the Chief of Engi- 
neers that could not be misunderstood ; yet in effect the law was 
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ignored by the official to whom it was directed, and not one 
single project of importance, no matter how objectionable its 
character, has been dropped from the list. Army engineers 
generally recommend these wasteful projects in the beginning, 
and, however patent the waste disclosed by official reports, 
they refuse to admit any mistaken judgment by recommending 
abandonment. The reason will more fully appear hereafter 
when discussing the fundamental weakness of our waterway 
legislation. 

In order to show the character of the two allotments made by 
Army engineers of $20,000,000 in 1914 and $30,000,000 in 1915, 
prov ided in the substitute bills, I annex a statement wherein it 
is demonstrated thnt practically one-half of the $50,000,000 
total was given by the Chief of Engineers to a dozen projects 
out of nearly 800 items carried in the separate bills. All the 
actual commerte floated on the entire 12 projects is so insignifi- 
cant in character that it is hard to understand how Congress 
has permitted itself to be so long deceived. A dozen harbors 
are named, any one of which has a much larger commerce than 
the 12 inland waterways combined, and they are cited in this 
connection because they afford a fair commentary on the judg- 
ment and discretion shown by Army engineers when dealing 
with our waterway question. At the risk of disarranging my 
argument, I present at this point the wasteful allotments by 
the Chief of Engineers of the 1914 and 1915 substitute bills, 
aggregating $50,000,000; and remember these bills originally 
reached a total of over $92,000,000 as recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers and in committees but were cut down by 
the Senate, which prepared the substitute bills that passed 
Congress and thereby saved $47,000,000 to the taxpayers in 
1914 and 1915. 

The $50,000,000, including the $5,000,000 transfers, was by 
law turned over to Army engineers for allotment, and out of 
240 projects given specific amounts the following was awarded 
to an even dozen waterway projects: 


Engineers’ allotment, 1915 and 1915, - $47,536,000, and the 1916 bill. 





| 
‘ acacia | aime . Total 1916, Hous» 
Rivers. 04 nty| 1915, thirty | sixty-third | _ bill, 

— Muon. | Congress. | $39,608,410 

Mississippi ot aie jn bed ch ee acm aeehgorasony ds $5,250,000 | $5,815,000 | $11, 065, 000 $8, 320, 00) 
MNCS icudsvedahecasaaneews 950,000 | 1,100,000! 2,050,000; 1,750,000) 
Ne attQ eit idddesenccexs 1,769,000 | 3,915,000} 5,684,000 | 5.509, 00) 
PUNOO Soka dnaaccescesesces 223, 000 | 501, 000 724, 000 | 944,00) 
MINIS. s ccc caddownesonca 210, 000 378, 000 588, 000 | 710, 00) 
Ch tite caddonwnscagawnel 300, 000 136, 000 436, 000 499, 00) 
MEE FB si. dc cdccdcuceental 470, 000 | 188, 000 | 650, 000 100, 009 
ET ONS xs cdaandsaddseodcws 240, 000 100, 000 | 340, 000 590, 000 
er ees 230, 000 240, 000 | 470, 000 390, 00) 
ONG Wh GUE iis i occ cescccicces- 768, 000 48, 000 | gf ee ee 
OD cc di ctvacansacdecdas 185, 000 | 323, 000 | 508, 000 218, 50) 
Beaufort Canal. ............2.- Dd Sea Paes 400, 000 400, 000 1, 000, 003 
i ee ...-| 10,595,000 | 13,136,000 23, 731,000 | 20, 030, 50) 





i The Ohio Riv er was also given $3,200, 000 it in . the 1915 sun ndry civ vil bill. 


Of between two and three hundred projects given the remain- 
ing 50 per cent from the 1914 and 1915 allotments about one-half 
were traflicless rivers which have a combined actual commerce 
less than the waterway tonnage of Buffalo or Boston or Cleve- 
land or peering or other lake and ocean harbors. The 
12 rivers received $23,731,000 in 1914 and 1915, or about 50 per 
cent of the total dumtne the Sixty-third Congress. 

Over $250,000,000 has been spent on these 12 river and canal 
projects by the Government in an effort to resuscitate a lost 
commerce. Deducting floatable timber and sand that floated a 
half century ago in larger quantities than to-day and do not re- 
quire expensive waterways, several of these projects are re- 
ported to have floated in 1913 approximately as follows: 

Tons. 
Upper Mississippi (average upper Mississippi haul 26 miles, 
or less than 7,000 tons average continuous haul) — 
Lower. Mississippi (excluding coal) ................_ ~~ 
Ohio (95 per cent coal), average haul 26 miles, or 50,000 

tons average continuous haul___-~-_ 2 000, 000 

Tennessee (includes on Tennessee 78, 000 tons coal hauled 


a ada accessory -sni eena aboot 
Tombigbee and Warrior (includes on Warrior 32,000 tons 


170, 000 
200, 000 


200, 000 


coal, distance not stated), average... ....--.__-_----- 5C, COO 
RT A cieimennslianiids Se I a Rae 65, 000 
I elena cinialnranenineeanan 53, 000 | 
I cach ndeaneieaindnaneninenal 24, 000 
Hennepin Canal____.............--.-----~----..-------- 11, 850 
Muscle Shoals Canal____.------------ nwercene---2--=-=- oS 
FEE CNN iin citctitniecenannncncnnenananewe= <= 694 


Aside from soft coal, as near 2s can be estimated, the average 
haul was from 30 to 100 miles on the various rivers. The same 
coal is repeatedly recounted. 
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He AID RECEIVE 560 PER CENT OF EVERY BILL, 
During 1914, 1915, and 1916 approximately one-half of the en- 
tire amount given to all waterways was for these few river and 
canal projects. The balance was divided among about 270 or 
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more projects, of which 20 genuine waterways disclosed 1913 
traflic as follows: 

—— mann ae ca 

10 ocean harbors. Tons. | 10lake harbors. Tons. 

New York (estimated). ....| 100,000, 000 | Superior-Duluth........... 46, 875,000 
Philadelphia............... | 26, 267,335 || Chicago-Calumet... 22.22... 13, 275,000 
Boston (estimated).........] 20,000,000 |) Milwaukee .....0.+-+.. ree 8, 647, 000 
Baltimore. ... | 14,781. Fan 0 RONG 0. « ccentkbtbensanns 5, 62% » 309 
Norfolk. | 17, 349, 942 | | Ashtabula.........:s-+-.-. 15, 743, 375 
Savannah .......... an , 154,089 |] Cleveland....... séodBcctcos 16, 488, 083 
a G 442,932 || Buffalo. .... 18,920, 854 
Galveston... s iadnibale tal 4,445,088 || Erie........ 3,340, 071 
San Francisco......-... ....| 9,353,530 |] Marquette 1, 852, 229 
Portion, O8er... cc rcscccscs 7.9% B.G0S. © BD GE sc ccnwnevebbsdasen 79, 714, 344 

z y 


Approximately 200,000,000. ‘tons of waterway commerce was 
handied at the 10 ocean ports, and, allowing for duplications, 
one-half that amount at the 10 lake ports. Presumably the com- 
meree was carried on the average 200 to 500 miles, counting 
ocean and lake traffic, but, like some other waterway statisties, 
no definite figures are avs ailable, 

The significance of the comparisons will not be overlooked. 
Ten ocean ports handled fifty times the actual commerce car- 


ried on 10 river projects that annually receive about half of 
the average waterway bill, and these same rivers floated only 


about 4 per cent of the commerce counted at 10 lake ports. 
COST TO THE GOVERNMENT FOR “‘ FLOATING COMMERCE.” 
The cost to the Government for furnishing a waterway for 


inlind commerce per ton is not definitely settled as to method 
of computation and only approximate results can be reached, 
because the amount properly chargeable to investment interest 


«yvuriously estimated, although annual maintenance is sure and 
certain, Excluding floatable timber and sand, usually hauled 
short distances, the following estimates have been made on the 
several rivers and canals noted: 

Per ton, 
Ohio River (excluding coal, oe oe SD atpeiheeitansrnterincnaes ence ecient $3. 00 
Ouachita ie citintinsitanaidbiien seh eeengenetmeEreeemgniineenenein 8. 00 

rN Ci Nias eect nici i ee 12. 00 
ERIE Teer IEE, 16:05 5n- sts nicensinenessinn caida ts siete chia ia taiasn tities iamatena oe 12.00 
I NN cs cemeteries laa avai ichennciiehestecpainiaicinnabipscs ns 35, 00 
Arkansas nag nina salon hanna tanaeps iianives’eshintabaans leith tights insite needs aleabcciiatininianarie 20. 00 
Hennepin ______- ee mnie nein NI RNNNNTa ens celmenstntpiphtaiattahesinneaNipiiaiin 36. 75 
Missouri - ante aig tiniinaiatnctcdasantiaitpeiniisiiiiaestatniamend 
Muscle Shoals (Tennessee) -__- iene ama cia lalallala 40. 00 
Aransas Pass Canal ich igen sentimental Sitiassiatthctaiadetlsnes ncheniaeiacaibaae 80. 00 
Brazos 7 secede ts vt ian ciate eset 80. 00 
STII is tos tysvie cnet eens scien egnae de es a daeaeeaaiaatels ieintaelaicienaiia tee saiea ete 100, 00 
Muscle Shoals (proposed) shkence eae aan tama maiminmgauill 150. 00 
Big Sandy, Ky- ss iieilpinga nln kn linsiiaaeiiia tet decildiaatiara aiheckdid a dedi a teed 350. 00 


It is interesting to note that in round numbers the following 
estimate of expenditures per mile have been made by the Gov- 
ernment on three waterways with a continued loss in commerce: 


Per mile. 


Lower Mississippi, 1,000 miles, at..._..................... $100, 000 
Ohio River to Missouri River, 200 miles, eee eee 86, 000 
Upper Mississip ig ee UUs Au caccesipatas cinta uiciahinponaidighgiieininaaditbalapaiaiebatss 40, 000 
Ohio River 100 miles s, Bes La cuner Sad se penclateieesadialetien ail 60, 000 
Lower Missouri, 400 CNR OE.6 ciccdk.cibiduicwatitt hbase 40, 000 


Government canal investments, all indorsed by the Chief of 
Engineers, are proportionately wasteful: 
Per mile. 


Hennepin Canal, 60 miles, at genbpss abl oconeneebabiiintis $126, 000 
Muscle Shoals, 26 miles, at— a aati ina aan mel ald 175, 000 
Muscle Shoals, proposed, 26 miles, at Dest nie incase eiabentiagth 560, 000 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, proposed, 13 miles, at _. 1, 530, 000 


The above river and canal projects are small waterways that 
float an insignificant commerce compared with the investment. 
Can any condemnation of our wasteful purposeless waterway 
policy compare with a brief statement of expenditures past, 
present, and prospective? 

I have digressed to show where hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been wasted by Army Engineers on inland waterways and 
under present methods will continue to be wasted because the 
Mhief of E ngineers is in suprel ne control and helps perpetuate 
the present indefensible “ pork-barrel” system. 

Notwithstanding the greater part of the $50,000,000 appropri- 
ated by Congress in 1914 and 1915 by the two substitute bills 
was frittered away on deserted or nearly useless waterways, a 
reduction in the total waste was reached through the reduced 
lump-sum appropriation turned over to the Army Engineers for 
allotment under the substitute bills. This was the only method 


of reducing waste because not one project ordinarily can be 
stricken from an omnibus bill which relies on votes secured 
through all the different local projects included. That is a 


characteristic 
stand or fall t 


of every pork-barrel omnibus bill. 
gether. 


All projects 
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With a record of two successful defeats for the river and har- 
bor bills of 1914 and 1915, and with a saving in the total amount 
appropriated of $47,000,000 by the defeat of these wasteful 
measures, another bill was introduced in 1916, reaching $43,- 
000,000, before it was finally passed by Congress. Senator Bur- 
ton had withdrawn from public life before this session, and the 
assertion was confidentially made that no opposition to omnibus 
bill appropriations could thereafter be successfully continued. 
However, official engineering reports were again cited in the 
House to show the bad character of the 1916 bill, and on roll 

call 133 votes were cast against that bill. After a long discus- 

sion in the Senate, a substitute bill, carrying a reduced amount, 
was defeated by only one vote, while the bill proper passed 
the Senate by only three majority—a pronounced protest against 
the 1916 omnibus waterway bill, notwithstanding the absence of 
Senator Burton, whose criticism of such measures is a per- 
petual indictment of all. 

Undeterred by the narrow shave of the 1916 bill, another bill 
was introduced in the House in 1917, during the present session, 
carrying $38,000,000, in round numbers. No new project had 
been included in bills since 1914, and ultimatums now came from 
different State delegations to the effect that unless new projects 
were inserted in the bill particular State delegations would not 
support the 1917 measure. New projects for particular States 
were the price of support. With defeat factng the bill, 81 new 
projects were added, covering items in many States throughout 
the country, and the 1917 bill was introduced in the House at 
$38,000,000, of which amount $29,000,000 was for matntenance 
and improvement of old projects; and of 81 new projects, aggre- 
gating $47,000,000, to be adopted by the bill, initial appropria- 
tions reaching $9,000,000 were inserted for first payments. 
Highty-one new projects were expected to hold, and did hold, 
many votes for the 1917 measure, although the bill was demon- 
strated to be worse than any bill presented since 1914. Notwith- 
standing all the new support brought to the bill by fourscore of 
new projects, the opposition in the House recorded 132 votes. 
Many circumstances handicapped the 1917 fight in the House. 
Practically daily meetings of the committee were continued up to 
the time of the bill’s introduction ; and it was immediately placed 
upon the calendar to follow a $38,000,000 public-building bill, 
which was also opposed by only one or two Members on the floor. 

Without opportunity to study the character of two so-called 
“ pork-barrel ” omnibus bills suddenly thrust upon him, the aver- 
age Member was unable to join in the discussion and exposure of 
the bills, and the proponents of the public-buildings and river 
and harbor bills ridiculed the seemingly lone hand presented by 
the opposition. However, both bills were attacked in the House 
as vigorously as oppertunity afforded by one or two Members, 
with a result that 92 votes were registered in the House against 
the public-buildings bill and 132 votes, as stated, were recorded 
against the river and harbor bill, which, I submit, was a vigor- 
ous protest against such bills. 

The Senate refused to pass either the $38,000,000 river and 
harbor bill or the $38,000,000 public-buildings bill, and upon an 
offer of a $25,000,000 substitute by the opponents of the pork 
barrel in the Senate, a back-fire was instituted against recal- 
citrant Senators by the river and harbor lobby that demands 
$50,000,000 annually. I submit a statement for the press given 
out in 1917 by the lobby that has its president and chief sup- 
porters among those who fashion and determine public legisla- 
tion on rivers and harbors. 

The following was sent to newspapers in February when the 
bill and substitute were pending in the Senate: 


{From the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, §24 Colorado Build- 


ing, Washington, D. C. For immediate use. ] 


AND HARBORS BILL INTRODUCED IN YEARS IS IN DANGER 
DEFDAT. 

“The rivers and harbors bill now pending before 
Senator RANSDELL, of Louisiana, “is the most constructive piece of 
waterway legisl: ition intreduced in m: iny years. It eliminates a number 
of the projects which have been sharply criticized and provides for be- 
ginning work on 90 new projects, every one of which is of undoubted 


BEST RIVERS or 


the Senate,” said 


merit and importance, and has received the unqualified approval of the 
Army engineers. Moreover, provision is made to prosecute and maintain 
every worthy waterway project in the land which is already under way. 

“ Notwithstanding the great merit of this measure, which carries 
an appropriation ef about $39,000,000 for the next fiscal year, a 
minority report has been filed by Senators KENYON, JONES, SHERMAN, 
Harpine, and Watson, which proposes to substitute a lump-sum ap 
propriation of $2 5,000,000 to carry on existing projects, and aiso 
authorizes 11 new projects of more or less importance, 

“Tf this substitute is adopted, it will be the hardest blow ever 


received by river and harbor legislation. I earnestly appeal to every 
friend of waterways to do his uttermost to defeat this substitute and 
secure the adoption of the bill as reported by the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

“There is great congestion of traffic and every 


throughout the Union, 


agency of transportation should be fostered and encouraged to the 
utmost, not destroyed, or at least badly crippled, as is done by this 
substitute. The time is short. The emergepey is acute. Any action 


taken at once.” 


to be effective must be 
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“Pffective action” resulted in condemnatory articles from | under the act drawn by Senator Burton, has been discussed. I 


ill-advised papers that did not understand the gentleman above 
quoted and the “president” of the $50,000,000 annual river 
and harbor lobby are one and the same person, and that the 
*©90 new projects ” contained in the “best river and harbor bill 


} 


introduced in Congress in years,” covered all the old vicious | 


projects, including the Oklawaha, Kissimmee, Scuppernong, 
Jumberland, Congaree, Sabine, Colorado, Richmond Harbor, and 
scores of others to which reference will be briefly made. This 
1917 bill was killed but will be pushed again by the same influ- 
enees if an extra session is called. 

To Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, belongs whatever credit is due 
for a long, brave, and successful fight against these notorious 
bills. Only protests could be registered in the House, but in the 
Senate men were found who supported the Iowa Senator and 
Senator Burton in their splendid fight for economy and better 
legislative methods. 

I have submitted evidence as far as permitted in a parlia- 
mentary way to show that the $25,000,000 Kenyon substitute 
for the 1917 bill, containing, as it did, 11 new projects, including 
New York Harbor, Boston, Norfolk, and other worthy items, 
was killed in the House by the notorious lobby that annually 
cemands “ whole hog er none.” Seventy-nine projects, largely 
for dry creeks, were eliminated. The Oklawaha, Kissimmee, 


and others of like character held up and defeated the $25,000,000 | 


substitute through the influences they controlled. 

From the foregoing it appears that the reduction by the sub- 
stitute in 1914 reached over $33,000,000; in 1915 it reached ap- 
proximately $13,000,000 ; in 1917 the bill failed to pass, in addi- 
tion to which total obligations resulting from the defeat of 
new projects, largely. wasteful, in the 1914 and 1917 bills, each 
reached over $40,000,000, while the 1916 omnibus bill was only 
carried by one vote in the Senate over the proposed substitute 
offered in that session. The vicious $51,000,000 land-reclama- 
tion bill for Mississippi landowners and others was also ac- 
tively opposed in the House, but fimally passed. 

The public-buildings omnibus bill of $38,000,000 contained so 
many bad items and was so notorious in character that it has 
never been reported out of the Senate committee, which is a 
justification of the fight made against it in the House. The 
defeat of three river and harbor bills, the passage of another 
by only one majority, together with the smothering of the 
$38,000,000 public-buildings bill, speaks for the growing senti- 
ment against such wasteful omnibus bills. But they will again 
bob up, because the lobby and local interests are constantly on 
the job at every session, and no substitute for this objectionable 
method of legislation has been adopted. 


‘PORK ” BILLS BECOMING UNPOPULAR, 

Mr. Speaker, if the foregoing statement is substantially cor- 
rect—and it is intended to be fairly presented—the protest 
against omnibus bills has become so pronounced that it calis 
for a revolution in methods of appropriations. The saving to 


ignored, while a pronounced protest against pork-barrel legisla- 
tive methods is not to be minimized. These bills met defeat in 
the Senate, and to fearless and faithful opponents of waste and 
extravagance at the other end of the Capitol, headed by Senator 
KENYON, and previously by Senator Burton, belongs the credit 
for their defeat. 


Necessarily the result in the House at times has been dis- 


appointing. No man desires to place himself in the rdle of a 
critic of other Members or of “ their projects” or to obstruct 
legislation that peculiarly commands the support of Members 





interested in local projects. No superior virtue is claimed in 


condemning omnibus bills, but I submit that constant opposi- 
tion to these six bills named has beer sufficient to try out the 
character of such bills, to make a genuine and material saving 


in money, and to aseertain the sentiment and temper of the | 


public, which is taxed to meet extravagant appropriations urged 
by Army engineers. If we read correctly public comment 
against disgraceful omnibus bills we must conclude that the 
country is opposed to such measures and does not believe in a 
system founded upon political pressure to be exerted by locali- 
ties. 

Again the defeat of three river and harbor bills and the bare 
passage of one other, together with the character of allotments 
made by the Chief of Engineers, is an argument in itself against 
the further submission to Army engineers of control over such 
bills. I have called attention to the fact that the Chief of Bn- 
gineers has ignored any attempt by law to secure ‘an abandon- 
ment of the most worthless old projects which have ‘been con- 
tinued year after year without appreciable results. I have 
also offered allotments made by the Chief of Engineers to show 
how wasteful and indefensible was the distribution of funds 
made under his direction. His failure to condemn projects, 


desire to continue the subject to show where the responsibility 
for waste largely rests. It is a record that reflects on Congress 
for its surrender to a single subordinate officer of the absolute 


| estimates, control, and waste reaching many millions annually. 


The bad effects of the present system of engineering control 
is disclosed by minority report No. 1289, part 2, Sixty-fourth 


Congress, second session, on House bill 2LOOOT the bill defeated 








this session—which sets forth many facts that call for efficient 
supervision of waterways not given by Army engineers. No Cab- 
inet officer, nor other administrative official to-day, posses the 
power or authority of the Chief of Engineers, who is a Regul 

Army Officer raised to his present position through the death o1 
retirement of some superior officer. Without reflection upon 
the individual, it is submitted that this oflicer may have no 
understanding or conception of commercial conditions, and, 


judging from results disclosed, that is beyond question. Pre- 
sumably he does not understand the importance of conservative 
appropriations for legitimate waterways. From his earliest 
military experience he has recognized political influence and 
pressure; it has ever been exercised from the day of his first 
appointment to the date of his final promotion to the position of 
Chief of Engineers. Without criticism of the individual, it is 
unreasonable to expect him to withstand official pressure when 
brought to bear in favor of some particular project backed by a 
show of authority. A brief review of reports indicates the ex- 
tent to which that pressure is exercised and his own course, to 
which brief reference will be made. 

I have referred to the killing of the 1917 Kenyon $25,000,000 
substitute by the lobby. For many years a river and harbor 
waterway lobby that terms itself a “ congress,” has demanded 
annual appropriations from the Government of $50,000,000 for 
waterways, irrespective of projects, and has sought to control 
annual appropriations made .by the Federal Congress. It holds 
its annual meetings in Washington at the same time the Federal 
Congress meets. It maintains its quarters in the Capital City 
the year round, and, presided over by a Member of Congress, it 
institutes back fires against other Members. Heretofore it 
has conducted vigorous publicity campaigns in order to secure 
some particular project or the passage of annual bills. An ex- 
posure of its purposes and methods was made in the Recorp of 
October 8, 1914, where it was shown that it linked up all forces 
financially interested in river and harbor bills. Dredgers, build 
ers of dredges, concrete interests, private land reclamationists, 
private water-power interests, contractors, and every other in- 
terest are here united, and these interests are agencies throug! 
which back-fires are instituted against Senators and Representa- 
tives to support such bills. Specific cases were cited and were 
exposed at both ends of the Capitol. Subscription lists from 
hundreds of contributors showing the method of secret work 
were also placed in the record. LResolutions of investigation 
were offered, supported by proof of a lobby that was termed by 


=. mm q » New York Boar Trade and Transportation a “ Mutual 
the Federal Treasury has reached proportions that can not be | the New York Board of Trade an Spt on a 


bribery ” lobby. This is the lobby that instituted a back-fire 
against Senators on the 1917 bill, previously quoted. It is 


| always on the job, supports every bill. and demands $50,000,000 


annually. 


ARMY ENGINEER! AND THI 


I introduced a resolution in the Sixty-third Congress to in- 
vestigate the “mutual bribery” lobby. Original evidence now 
in my possession was offered to show that, directly or through 
subsidiary lobbies, the dredgers, railways, and other interests 
that have a direct financial claim on Government grabs con- 
tribute secretly toward the lobby’s support. In some instances 
this lobby equally divided with its collectors the subscriptions 
paid by gullible supporters. Intrenched from the Capitol Build- 
ing to the Southern Building, it instigates back fires on Mem- 
bers of Congress to compel support for “ pork-barrel” bills. 

Public and private citizens of undoubted probity have lent 
their names and presence to the lobby under misleading anid 
persuasive arguments that by so doing they were performing a 
local duty and advancing legitimate waterway legislation 

Expert testimony from its officers as to the lobby’s power ove! 
Congress and its accomplishments were fully presented in the 
Recorp of October 8, 1914. I will only briefly refer at this 
time to one or two significant utterances by this lobby. 


PORK DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO CONTRIBUTIONS 


One of the cardinal principles of the Rivers and Harbors 
“Gongress ” is that “nothing given, nothing got.” By paying 
0.001 per cent of Federal appropriations to the support of the 
Rivers and Harbors “Congress” every community has the sup- 
porting arm of officials of this lobby “congress.” On pages 60 


and 62 of its 1911 report appears a list of appropriations given 
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to the different States of the Union, amounting to $178,616,897 
from 1907 to 1911, inclusive. 

In two columns the members of the lobby “congress” are 
impressed with the relation between that body and the amount 
of Government appropriations for each separate State. I quoté 
literally from the listed method of comparison and cite a dozen 
States or more to show the proportionate grabs that are held 
out invitingly to gaze by the lobby officials. 

All of these facts were again presented during debate in the 
House on the 1917 bill. The statement taken from the lobby’s 
official 1911 report follows: 























Amounts 
subscribed — of 
to the priions 
support o ae 
National — 
| Rivers and States, in 
Harbors rivers ani 
Congres3 we 
, harbors 
sila, | abil 
1903-1911, | 07121, 
inclusive, | Mc*usive. 
aah 
Pe PE NNN 5.5.0 cnn dennsrennesekassucceneenennna - $4,295 | $4,837, 74) 
Cook. nin ceconenencwatasestbacesustaweseeuieusess 2,115 2,318, 00) 
Is ccesdestasacoussninadsabhs tdeahewinie ake 2, 850 1, 451, 733 
SE ERS. 1,755 2, 778, 265 
ST NOE os caccnidbedensvepeustonshrhevbasesesannipeanses 2, 735 3, 484, 895 
SE hs iia a tacalba bbe ndd eee back ahwieats 2, 538 2, 250, 614 
ND EOI. a icnis wy ckecbinthukudibediensbeniadseneises | 1, 137 1, 237, 290 
Virginia So ab has bdindcis debian etalon aaa aah Ama ok | 4, 303 4, 082, 454 
SL. c kcwuscsencadcnnncatcdssesedeenbbabbeeeesiunneenee | 8, 281 4, 102, 88) 
POD s indo ness ccdbasdvonncdewesccesshnaseshintnacdndbenss 1, 620 5, 188, 670 
POE of CORNED. .. 6ucccncstnnenesenensactsthghbeeseoks 1, 530 1, 243, 009 
RMMMIN ss o:55sns axenwenenhbunssk aun terieuaneeeabaneorers | 6,090 | 6,952, 009 
EID occ ccuescncvceswobtiuncese can senanynsesssueuswened 9, 505 3,820, 292 
SEE on sci act ddsndshondandddbeheowebbeeateeekesaeanwee | 8, 825 9, 193, 30) 
Mississippi River....... shina iainaiaietaccimmeieliemeiiasieaniuedatal conihetnanbiie 21,842, 775 
~ M ssi sippi River (1914), $10,500,000, or nearly one-half of the s!x years’ total. 
UNFAIRLY DISTRIBUTING THE PORK. 


Texas and Florida receive more than the average State, ex- 
cepting that the Mississippi River lump sum would swell the 
adjacent States over $21,000,000, if counted. Florida has many 
small waterways, like the Kissimmee and the Oklawaha, and is 
the home of influential Members at both ends of the Capitol, 
who determine the fortunes of annual river and harbor bills, 
Florida had $2,217,000 in the 1917 bill alone, as will later appear, 
but many bad items were omitted from the Kenyon substitute 
measure rejected by the lobby. 

Doubtless it appeals to lay members to realize that by the 
investment of $1 in the “second congress ” $1,000 will be forth- 
coming from the Federal Congress. 

“Capt.” Ellison, official secretary of the “congress” lobby, 
is quoted by the same official organ to have evoked applause 
with the sentiment— 

We send Congressmen here to legislate for the Nation, theoretically, 
but actually to get all he can for us, and if he does not get our share, 
and then some, we do our best to replace him, 

SECRETARY THOMPSON DEMANDS $100,000,000 ANNUALLY, 

Secretary Thompson, who runs things at the “ congress’ 
lobby headquarters in the Colorado Building the year round, 
in his speech before the annual meeting in December, 1914, 
said: 

The fact is that our president is a Senator and took his seat in that 
body a year ago last March. We amended our constitution in 1912 so 
as to strike out the recommendation of $50,000,000 a year. We did 
not strike it out because we are the kind of yr ¥ who believe that 
$50,000,000 a year is too much, but because we believe the safe, sane, 
and wise policy would be for the Government to spend $100,000,000 
or more every year on this great work. 

The permanent Recorp might properly substitute “ grab” for 
“ sreat.” 

Thompson says “ we” struck out $50,000,000 and now believe 
$100,000,000 more annually is the proper amount. 

That is the character of the lobby’s demands, that has for 
its “ president a Senator.” 

I introduce a letter which throws an interesting light upon 
contributions. 


’ 


WATERWAYS AND COMMERCE, 
No. 150 Nassau Street. 
Tion. JAMES A. Frear, Washington, D. C. 
My Drar CONGRESSMAN FREAR: 
© * . * ” . * 

I inclose herewith original subscription lists obtained from a can- 
vasser named John M. Williams, of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, who received 50 per cent for the amount set opposite each 
name. Ags you will see, these subscriptions cover 1908, 1909, 1910, 
1911, an’ 1912. 

You may regard them as your property to do as you please with them. 


Sincerely, yours, 
RicHarD M. McCann, Publisher. 
Yours, very respectfully, W. P. Ryan, Secretary. 


I have knowledge of the information on which the foregoing 
statement is made, and believe it is correct as stated. 


A certificate is next introduced because it relates to the for- 
tunes of Mr. Williams, whose activities follow in connection 


With the Rivers and Harbors Congress and other waterway 
organizations: 
STATE OF OHIO, ExeEcUTIVE DEPARTMENT, ’ 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Columbus, November 26, 1909. 
Mr, JOHN M. WILLIAMS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
My Dear Sir: I have the honor to appoint you as one of the dele- 
gates from Ohio to attend the coming session of the Natiohal Riveys 
and Harbors Congress at Washington, D. C., December 8-10, 1909. 
You are adyised that there is no fund out of which the expenses 
the delegates to this Congress can be paid, but I feel that your interée 
in the ao of the congress is such as to lead you to attend, if it 


is possible for you to do so, 
Respectfully, 
[SEAL.] JUDSON HARMON, Governor. 


Mr. Williams started collections for the lobby, and a letter Q 
authority follows containing a special plea for the Atlantic coas 
$300,000,000 canal system that is to be improved at once. The 
plea reached the pocketbooks of the dredgers, contractors, and 
others, as hereafter appears, following this pointed letter of in- 
troduction. 

[National Rivers and Harbors Congress: JoserH F. RANSDELL, ed 
dent, Washington, D. C., and Lake Providence, La.; J, F. Ellison, 
secretary and treasurer, Cincinnati, Ohio; John A. Fox, special dl- 
rector, Washington, D, C.] 

WASHINGTON OFFICE, 1910. 

To the business interests of Baltimore, Md.: 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress is working earnestly to 
secure the adoption by the Federal Government of a permanent water- 
bse emf that will provide for improving all the worthy waterways of 

e nion, 

The improvement of the canals and waters of the Atlantic coast, in 
which Baltimore has such a direct and vital interest, should be among 
the first to receive the benefit of the increased and regular appropria- 
eae. oee rivers and harbors that this organization is working to bring 
about. 

Funds are needed to carry on the work which the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress has persistently urged, and to the end that a 
strong demand may come from every section of the Republic we earn- 
estly invite your financial cooperation. _ 

John M. Williams is authorized to receive and receipt for all moneys 
that may be subscribed. He is working under the direction of and 
reporting to the undersigned officers of the congress. 

Very respectfully, 
Jos. E. RANSDELL, 
President. 
P. S.—We earnestly urge the people of Baltimore to contribute to the 
support of this great work. 
Davip H. CARROLL, 
Vice President. 
JoHN R. SHERWoop, 
Director. 

By urging appropriations for special projects the contributors 
were induced to part with their money, yet this same lobby 
sought the defeat of the $25,000,000 Kenyon substitute that in- 
cluded several large harbors among new projects. Remember, it 
demanded that 90 new projects, bad, wasteful, and indifferent, be 
included for $47,000,000, or nothing. That is the issue. Shall 
the lobby with its influential legislators continue in control of this 
legislation which is apportioned to States based on subscription? 

TWO CONGRESSES SHAKE HANDS. 

A further list of lobby subscribers shows that Mr. Furst, 
president of the Dredge Owners’ Protective Organization, is not 
wholly unmindful of the services rendered his organization by 
the “ Rivers and Harbors Congress.” 

The Dredge Owners’ Protective Organization confidentially 
assists. Witness the following: 


[Dredge Owners’ Protective Organization: Frank A. Furst, chairman. 
William P. Ryan, secretary. Executive committee: F. A. Furst, 
George Leary, John Gerrish, J. McMullen, P. Sanford Ross, W. J. 
Bradley.] 

BALTIMORE, Mp., August 4, 1910. 


Mr. Joun M. WILLIAMS, General Agent, 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, New York City. 

Dear Sir: I find yours of the 1st instant awaiting my return to the 
city this morning. 7 

Replying to your inquiry, I am submitting below a list of our mem- 
bers for your confidential use, as follows: 

Morris & Cumings Dredging Co., 17 State Street, New York. 

Eastern Dredging Co., 247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Newark Meadows Improvement Co., 62 Cedar Street, New York. 
‘ American Dredging Co., Mariner & Merchants Building, Philadel- 
yhia, Pa. 
: W. H. Beard Co., 21 State Street, New York. 

International Contracting Co., 17 State Street New York. 

Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co., Park Row Building, New York City. 

P. S. Ross (Inc.), 277 Washington Street, Jersey City, N. J. 

Hy Steers (Inc.), 17 Battery Place, New York, 

North American Dredging Co., San Francisco. 

American Dredging Co., San Francisco. 

Sanford & Brooks Co., Baltimore. 

Coastwise Dredging Co., Bank of Commerce Building, Norfolk. 

Norfolk Dredging Co., 217 Water Street, Norfolk. 

Bowers Southern Dredging Co., Galveston. 

Breyman Bros., East Boston, Mass. 

J. 8. Packard Co., 31 Market Square, Providence, R. I. 


Daly & Hannan Dredging Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Bay State Dredging Co., 185 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
R. Moore, Mobile, Ala. 

Yours, yery respectfully, Ww. 


P. Ryan, Secretary. 








—— 


Here is the confidential collector of the lobby “ congress” 
receiving a confidential list of the dredgers’ association from 
its secretary for the purposes of securing funds from the dredg- 
ers to aid the lobby “congress” in putting through an annual 
pork barrel. 

According to Ryan’s letter, this secret dredgers’ organization 
was active in 1910. During debate on the 1917 bill I submitted 
a statement issued by this same dredgers’ organization some 
years ago, signed by Mr. Furst, its president, wherein con- 
tracts with the Government were admitted to have been secretly 
allotted and divided among these same dredgers—contracts 
reaching many millions annually. Data were offered showing 
this same dredgers’ organization has fraudulently and unlaw- 
fully secretly divided up Government contracts in the past. 
Different resolutions of investigation were ignored by the 
committee, and yet this same dredgers’ organization “ con- 
fidentially ” helped Williams with contributions to the river 
and harbor lobby. These contributions, it appears, Williams 
collected on a fifty-fifty basis for an organization that in 1917 
organized its usual back fire against Senators and Members 
who opposed the notorious 1917 $38,000,000 pork barrel, with 
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its 90 new projects, including scores of creeks dry, thirsty, and | 


asking for millions of Government funds with which to liqui- 
date. 

sut I have digressed in order to describe the character of 
this lobby that maintains quarters in the Southern Building 
of this city the year around, and has its annual round-up in 
Washington when the Federal Congress meets. I have digressed 
to show what influences surround a body before which Chiefs of 
Engineers appear and regularly orate according to annual re- 
ports of the lobby. 

At its annual round-up in the city of Washington, this lobby 
“congress” has been attended by all the interests engaged in 
securing lavish waterway appropriations of $50,000,000 annually, 
proposed by its constitution, or $100,000,000 or more angually 
according to Secretary Thompson. On such occasions the Chief 
of Engineers and his predecessors have generally occupied posi- 


tions on the lobby program. No more incongruous situation | 


ean be imagined when the official who is supposed to be free 


from all extraneous influences and to be governed by the merits | 


of each particular project appears before such an irresponsible 
lobby. All responsibility now rests with Army engineers, so in 
stating the situation I am not seeking to discredit any particular 
individual, but to show how far the present system has dis- 
credited itself, and the general influences surrounding legisla- 


tion of this character. The lobby asks for large appropriations; | 


the Chief of Engineers determines estimates and the lobby 
next trys to put those estimates through Congress. 

Before this waterway lobby that defeated the $25,000,000 
Kenyon substitute in 1917, whose primary purpose as announced 
in its constitution is to secure $50,000,000 in appropriations 
‘for a policy not a project,” there appeared in December, 1916, 
both Chief of Engineers Black and ex-Chief Bixby. Both 
orated, and I offer brief extracts from their efforts on that 
occasion. 

GEN. BIXBY ASKS, WHERE IS “ PORK?” 

By a coincidence, on the day the 1917 bill was agreed to by 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House, there were 
placed on the desks of Members of Congress printed pamphlets 
from the proceedings of the river,and harbor lobby. ‘Without 
dwelling upon the astonishing situation or ethics of his course, 
I quote from remarks of Brig. Gen. William H. Bixby, former 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, delivered before this 
lobby in Washington, D. C., December 7, 1916. He said: 

I had come here expecting to hear a little bit more discussion on this 
question of “pork,” but it does not seem to have been discussed 
particularly. * * ‘* We ought to see that such accusations are 
refuted every time that they are made, every time that statements to 
that effect appear in any newspaper, and every time that they are made 
in a public address. [Applause by the lobby.] The noisest men always 
attract the most attention; the dogs whose fight is least to be feared 
usually bark the loudest and will often shut up quickly when given the 
kick that they deserve. In the same way, those men who bark loudest 
against river and harber appropriations will usually stop barking in- 
Stantly, as soon as you go after them with a few unanswerable facts. 
* * * YT want definitely to say that there has not been anything 
which is unworthy in the way of river and harbor appropriations for 
the last six years. [Applause by the lobby.] 

Much more to the same effeet was said by this military ora- 
tor, still supported by the Government, who claims that during 
the years from 1911 to 1916, inclusive, nothing unworthy was 
contained in river and harbor bills. His statement calls to 
mind that in this same lobby’s official report for 1911 Federal 
appropriations are claimed to be based on contributions to 
the lobby. Further, that Seeretary Ellison officially said, in 
effect, before the lobby that the measure of a Congressman’s 
usefulness was his ability to get “pork.” Again, in 1914, 
Senator Burton, a recognized waterway expert, led a successful 
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fight against a wasteful pork-barrel bill previously recommended 
by Gen. Bixby, and demanded a reexamination of many waste- 
ful projects. Again, in 1915, Senator Burton led another suc- 
cessful fight against the wasteful pork-barrel bill.for that year. 
In 1916 another wasteful bill only passed by one vote in the 
Senate; and yet, with that record before the country, the ex- 
Chief of Engineers appears before the river lobby that claims 
to control appropriations and makes the speech quoted. His 
statement is offered in order to show the frame of mind, ethies, 
and business ability of a man who has controlled and disbursed a 
hundred millions of dollars or more on our waterways. True, 
this was only an ex-Chief of Engineers, but at that same lobby 
meeting the present Chief of Engineers, Gen. Black, also appeared 
on the program and gave an extended speech, covering 18 printed 
pages, from which I briefly quote. He said: 

On the Mississippi River we have an improved waterway of ample 
depth and sufficient width and open the year round from St. Louis to 
New Orleans, but it is only within the last year or two that that water- 
way has begun again to be used. * * * In passing down the Mis 
sissippi from St. Louis to New Orleans two weeks ago we left St. 
Louis one morning early. The same day a barge load of freight left 
St. Louis. All the way down the Mississippi River we saw the barge 
load at intervals. Finally we reached New Orleans, and the barge load 
of freight got there at exactly the same time. * * * Later I saw 
the manager of the barge line, and he told me that although this enter- 
prise of theirs is but a new one and as yet fs little known, it is to-day 
making money. [Applause by the lobby.] 

Again, I will not discuss the ethics of the Chief of Engi- 
neers appearing before this lobby or refer to 17 more pages of 
his address, except in one slight matter, wherein he says: 

DO ** GREAT EXPENDITURES BRING ANY RETURNS? 

There is no use recommending too small an improvement. Very 
often the small improvement, costing little money and resulting in re- 
stricted channel dimensions, will be a nonpaying investment, whereas 
a channel of greater width and depth, with greater expenditure of 
money, would make ample returns to the United States. 

Every contractor indorses the sentiment, and the extravagant, 
wasteful estimates emphasize the judgment expressed. 

These speeches before this lobby are from two of our Regular 
Army officers who were placed in absolute charge of estimates 
and expenditures, including the making of all contracts, reach- 
ing upward of $50,000,000 annually. Their word is law, and I 
desire to test the value of their judgment, because that judg- 
ment seryes to determine taxes levied on the people of the 
country in order to carry out visionary engineers’ wasteful 
schemes. 

Chief Engineer Black says a restricted channel is a non- 
paying investment. He believes in “a greater expenditure of 
money.” For years Chief Bixby and Chief Black have recom- 
mended enormous appropriations for the Mississippi River from 
St. Louis to the Head of the Passes below New Orleans, reaching 
$6,000,000 for 1917. The total appropriations of Federal money 
for this part of the river to the mouth of the Missouri, up to 
1916, reached $106,264,410. Mark well the amount, for during 
that time the commerce of the Mississippi decreased over 90 
per cent, according to reliable authority which I have repeatedly 
quoted; and that commerce, according to Gen. Black, is now 
reduced to little more than one barge with which the engineers’ 
boat played tag on this stretch of the river. Only one continu 
ous boat between St. Louis and New Orleans after an expendi- 
ture of over $100,000,000 and an insignificant commerce at any 
time or place! 

Gen. Black recommended $6,000,000 for the lower Mississippi 
in the 1917 bill. 

All the faith of waterway lobbyists and river enthusiasts in 
recent years has been pinned to J. H. Bernhard, who once pre- 
dicted a rejuvenation of river traffic. Every citizen devoutly 
hopes Bernhard’s prophecy will be realized, but in a discussion 
by Mr. Bernhard, found in the proceedings of the American 
Society of Engineers for 1915, occurs this remarkable state- 
ment that is respectfully dedicated to the taxpayers’ horn of 
plenty controlled by Chief Black. Bernhard said: 

To-day the Mississippi from St. Louis to its mouth affords a channel 
which is the best to be found in any stream inthe world * * * and 
see its emptiness. An 8-foot channel is all that the most efficient serv- 
ice requires. The Government works unremittingly to develop water 
ways only to see the water-borne traffic grow less as the years go by. 

Still the average “‘river man” will insist the poor condition of the 
channels keeps our inland waters idle. This is preposterous; the Rhine 
could never compare with the Mississippi in its advantages for trans- 
portation ; its channel is narrower and shallower, more changeable, the 
current is swifter, and ice is known in the winter over its entire naviga- 
ble length, yet in 1913 more than 97,000 vessels passed the Dutch and 
German frontier on the Rhine. 

These vessels, Bernhard claimed, carried on the Rhine in 
19138, 37,529,153 tons. ; 

That is in Germany, where the Government owns railways and 
controls railway rates, and waterway expenditures are intelli- 
gently administered. Now let us sce how we do it in the United 
States under Army engineer supervision. 
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TOWNSEND’S CONFIRMATION—A REMARKABLE STATEMENT THAT 


COMMANDS ATTENTION, 

IT quote briefly from a speech made by Col. C. McD. Townsend, 
Army engineer and president of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, He said, page 19, Appendix to the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Sixty-fourth Congress, first session : 

St. Louis for the past 50 years has been the principal origin or ter- 
minus of the traffic on our western rivers, and its records sum- 
marize their tendencies, Its river commerce attained its maximum of 
2,120,000 tons in 18890 and has since steadily declined to 153,000 tons 
in 1914. In contrast it may be stated that the commerce at Sault Ste. 
Marie, the outlet to Lake Superior, in 1880 was 1,300,000 tons and 
attained a maximum of 79,000,000 tons in 1913. The commerce of 
New York Harbor exceeds 125,000,000 tons, 

After duplicating receipts and shipments, the following official 
statement is illuminating on the total Mississippi River com- 
merce, both up river and down: 


coL. 


J'otal receipts and shipments at St. Louis by rail and by water for years 
given. 


[From reports of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis.] 


Total by 








Veer Total by Grand 

ss water. rail. total. 

| Tons. Tons. Tons. 
MN -S4s5 5006 6bssdS eR KK RROD SRC Ae eeRGRRSeSaRoNee 1,831,385 | 8,852,204 | 10,783, 589 
iin waka eh baud see eh CR Raa a eae | 1,265,592 | 15,240,141 | 16, 505, 733 
1900 <eees + bie henna 757,59) | 24,555, 75) | 25, 313, 349 
i bet nicghetbanethis soanent tenes teannameiale 370, 425 | 39,141,663 | 39,512,088 
Dias nab eee hasdvksatihstbadwehne cebeseokeeere 191,965 | 51,726,135 | 51,918, 109 
RRS Ueno et Sees oe aa | 369,295 | 46,939,995 | 47,309, 290 
IT in qos ck’ so-so was Gt ahs asenies ea ein daa so el ghd tite ereedneetiad ade 265,720 | 51,476,639 | 51, 742, 359 
Ps x ocs snvexkaxenccaccbeseeecktiecaue ieee on 258, 709 | 54,350,851 | 54, 609, 560 





Compare this with 37,529,153 tons of waterway commerce on 
the Rhine. Two hundred and fifty-eight thousand seven hun- 
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dred and nine tons in 1913 representing traffic up river and | 


down received and shipped from St. Louis, or one-half of 1 per 
cent of that carried by rail or less than 1 per cent of that car- 
ried on the Rhine. We have spent six times as much as on the 
Khine to get 1 per cent of the commerce of the Rhine. 

A small river commerce at New Orleans is only a fraction of 
a large continuous traffic of 40 years ago, and the ocean traffic 
at New Orleans is accommodated by expenditures of over $20,- 
000,000 at the Passes. 

Chief Black discovered a solitary barge carrying freight from 
St. Louis to New Orleans. What more striking testimony of 
extravagance gone mad can be afforded than one hundred mil- 
lions spent on the lower river under the advice of Army engi- 
neers, With loss in commerce of over 90 per cent, and $6,000,000 
more for 1917 demanded by the Chief of Engineers, who saw 
the barge. 

Just one further word in passing. After spending over $100,- 
000,000 on the lower river for “ navigation,” the Senate passed 
a vicious $45,000,000 land-reclamation bill for the same stretch 
of Mississippi River on February 26, after brief discussion. 
On the following day the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
Iiouse was informed that it was impossible to secure passage 
on the Mississippi River from St, Louis to New Orleans, be- 
cause no through boat was runnning on the river. Only the Army 
engineer’s boat makes this continuous trip, notwithstanding 
scores of boats are said to have run the entire distance before 
a dollar was expended on the river. 

We must fix responsibility for these enormous waterway ex- 
penditures that are squandered on deserted waterways and are 
intended to benefit private landowners, who are having millions 
of acres of land reclaimed by Army enginéers at Government 
expense under a representation that it is for ‘ navigation.” 

Let me quote from the words of Senator NEWLANDs in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 26, 1917, this same week, 
when the $45,000,000 private land reclamation bill was passed 
by the Senate. No better authority can be found: 


bill arise? 
> 


‘ | It arises from the fact that certain 
Mississippi River own large areas of swamp 
to have reclaimed, That is the principal pur- 


From what does this 
mirties on the * * 
come which they desires 
pose of the bill. 

Again he said prophetically that 
* spoils system.’ 

Is that the purpose of the so-called $45,000,000 Mississippi 
flood-control proposition for which over two-thirds of $100,- 
000,000 expended by Army engineers has been squandered for 


the bill is of the 


a part 


a private land reclamation scheme? MHypocritically urging 
“navigation” needs, the Federal Treasury has been drained 


for the benefit of private landowners. Who is responsible? 

I have disclosed where the money of taxpayers was dumped 
by the Chief of Engineers’ allotments in 1914 and 1915. I now 
desire to show where it was recommended for 1917, and will 








tt 


briefly quote from page 1 of the minority report 1289, Part 2, 


Sixty-fourth Congress, second session : 


The first objection to the 1917 bill does not lie in its amount, al- 
though Congress has reason to fear the wrath to come from heavy tax 
burdens “ wrung from the people.” First and last it is a monument to 
“ profligate waste,” against which this administration is pledged (Bal- 
more, 1912, platform). Nowhere will be found evidence of wasteful 
methods in governmental affairs to be compared with the autocratic 
demand of Army engineers in 1917 for the following amounts from 


Congress : 
Norfolk and Beaufort waterway, $1,000,000; lower Missouri, $1,- 
2,000,000 ; central Mississippi, $850,000; 


000,000; upper Mississippi, 

Mississippi Passes, $2,000,000; Ohio canalization, $5,000,000; lower 
Mississippi, $6,000,000 ; Cumberland, $977,000, reaching a total of about 
$18,000,000, for 8 projects out of 300 or more contained in the bill, 
or about one-half of the entire fund asked for by the engineers to carry 
on 800 projects in the bill. These items were slightly reduced by the 
committee, but the amounts named are ‘those demanded by our water- 
way advisers, 

Deducting from glittering commercial statistics, sand, timber, and 
coal, all actual river commerce reported on the eight projects probably 
does not equal that handled at the little harbor of Ashland, Wis., nor 
one-half that of Milwaukee, nor Chicago, nor one-quarter that of Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Cleveland, or many other harbors that could be named. 
All the actual commerce on these eight river projects will not reach 10 
ed cent of the waterway freight handled at the Superior-Duluth Har- 
or, nor 5 per cent of New York City’s waterway commerce. Compared 
with this $18,000,000, demanded for engineers for eight comparatively 
insignificant commercial projects, the 1917 recommendations by Army 
engineers for actual waterway commerce of eight other old projects are 
as follows: 

WATERWAYS 


Ashland (6,534,410 tons), nothing: Milwaukee (8,119,875 tons), 
$21,500; Chicago (10,227,830 tons), $65,000; Buffalo (19,535,503 tons), 
nothing; Cleveland (12,431,442 tons), $60,000; Superior-Duluth (40,- 
494,672 tons), $45,000; New York (100,000,000 tons), $500,500; a total 
of about $700,000 for a few actual waterways. Army engineers de- 
mand extravagant river appropriations and Congress grants their de- 
mands, if not in one Hoyse, then in the other. 

The reason for deducting sand, coal, ferriage, timber, and duplica- 
tions from absurd river reports furnished by the Chief of Engineers is 
because sand and gravel dug from the river and hauled from a halt 
mile to 1 mile, together with ferriage statistics across the. Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Ohio Rivers, in no way require deep channels, yet such 
items make up the major part of the elaborate commerce and of freight 
valuations reported by the Chief of “Engineers on these rivers. 

Twenty times more timber was annually floated down these streams 
40 years ago, before Government waterway improvements were begun, 
and far more coal and legitimate waterway commerce was floated down 
the Ohio every year before the profligate expenditure of over $90,- 
000,000 was begun on the Ohio, of which nearly $60,000,000 has been 
appropriated for that river without any return. 

Government matertal dredged from the rivers including brush, rock, 
gravel, sand, coal, and provisions to keep busy the engineers’ fleet and 
thousands of employees, figure ponderously in the Chief of Engineers’ 
reports, although actual commerce has diminished on these rivers from 
80 to 90 per cent during the last 40 years. 


THAT CARRY COMMERCE, 


We have seen the insignificant commerce resulting from appro- 
priations reaching $106,000,000 on the lower Mississippi, al- 
though the Chief of Engineers asked again for $6,000,000 for 
this reach of the river in 1917. 

Let us now take Gen. Black’s recommendation of $2,000,000 
in 1917 for the upper Mississippi, on which appropriations thus 
far reach $28,012,091 for 700 miles of river. River commerce has 
decreased approximately 90 per cent during the expenditure of 
all these millions, but in presenting the facts taken from official 
reports it shows how the Government and the people have been 
humbugged by those who are responsible for all recommenda- 
tions and expenditures. 

Before doing so, I call attention to a remarkable statement 
made by Col. McD. Townsend, president of the Mississippi River 
Commission, who knows the waterways of the Mississippi River 
Valley better than any other man in Government employ, what- 
ever may be his judgment. 
TOWNSEND’S JUDGMENT 

RIVER PROJECTS, 


SOUND?—-IT CALLS A HALT ON 58 
WHY NOT? 


IS NOT COL. 


I quote from Col. Townsend’s remarkable address which way 
extended in the Recorp of December 11, 1915. Therein he says: 

Specifically the writer would not abandon any navigable stream in 
the Mississippi Valley that has been partially improved, but would 
leave 58 of them in their statu quo, confining operations to snagging 
and the maintenance of existing works, and would concentrate appro- 
priations on opening up a channel of _the capacity of that existing on 
the lower and middle Mississippi to Chicago and Pittsburgh * * *, 

If the facilities thus afforded by the Government are utilized, the 
upper Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers should then receive attention. 

Col. Townsend calls a halt on the upper Mississippi and the 
Missouri River improvements until the $100,000,000 Ohio and 
$275,000,000 lower Mississippi projects are finished, and if these 
streams are ever utilized (?) then go on with the remaining 58 
projects, including the Missouri and upper Mississippi. He is 
amply sustained in his demand for a halt on the 58 projects, 
but our rivers will not be “ utilized” for reasons that rest on 
unlimited railway competition. The money is wasted and worse 
than wasted because we are stultifying our judgment to ex- 
pect even two projects to become commercially profitable under 
the present system. 
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After appropriating over $28,000,000 on the upper MississippI, 
the 1916 Report of the Chief of Engineers, page 1095, says: 


Amount that can be profitably expended in fiscal year ending June 
30, 1918, for works of improvement and maintenance, $2,000,000. 


Let us see what the Chief of Engineers says about this upper 
river after expending $28,000,000 in its improvement. I quote 
from the 1914 report of Engineers, page 24387, to ascertain the 
amount of freight traffic on the river in 1913: 

Upper Mississippi River freight statement for 1918. 
























































Designation. Short tons. | Ton-miles. | Valuation. 
RR nc Bate din chard venndenwscaumast una 64, 489 | 30, 245, 340 $315, 271 
Rafted lumber, shingles, etc.................-- 13,570 | 4,400, 147 190, 001 
Mifacolianecus MSIBNE..... ...ccccccccocvecssocces 1, 294, 864 | 12, 229,310 31, 417, 968 
United States material .............. sonuincna 772,392 | 9, 445, 576 781, 897 
SO 5 ooh aike deislenddindkcciveeadiatns 2,145,315 | 56,320, 37: | 32, 705, 137 
Classined freight retin 1913, 
biccalinsaitanianadnaiinites ai. ' 
Amount. | 

| Aver- 
Articles. ——————| Valuation. age /{Ton-miles. 

Customary units. Short tons.| haul. 

Miles. 

Apples. ......<< 160,090 barrels......... 11,505 | $200, 218 34.4 395, 959 

Automobiles. ..| 5,703...............0e- 6,034 | 9,545,959 3.8 23,014 
Dele ..6c0scke | 192,190 pieces.......... 981 3, 052 7.3 7, 157 
Rete wcas | 656,644 cubic yards.... 82, 450 170,191 20.6 | 1, 700, 694 
| ee Pe ee eee 4, 305 34,378 9.9 425, 790 
OO eee oo See ee 26, 236 £0, 400 13.5 | 354, 401 
ea 119,090 bushels. ....... | 3, 463 77, 431 6.4 22, 144 
Farm produce..| 13,565 tons............ 13, 565 259, 319 23.5 318, 900 
ae od oul Ns 6 wicdecvacdce 6, 539 666, 600 | 9.8 | en 485 
ee 268,103 cubic yards.... S98, 179 195, 242 | 9.1 . }21, 435 
BE od 6> anacete 2 Cn: « sassaweanee 2,615 44, 269 | 5.4 ir 122 
a Sea | 3,056,000 pieces. ....... 1,018 | 10,575 | 317.2 322, 989 
Livo stock..... | 58,954 head............ | 28713 | 5,218,730 6.6 190, 202 
RAR cccacecaw: | 8,904,380 feet b. m..... | 98, 268 463,63L | 316.2 | 31,074, 221 
Lumber........ | 19,167,689 feet b m....| 30, 408 467, 775 138.0 4. 195, 827 
Merchandise....| 17,101 tons............ | 17,101 | 2,107,830 | 126.9 217, - 

Oats...........| 3,550 bushels.......... 55 | 1,775 | 1.0 
RE ike cieciin wae | 535,143 cubic yards.... 708, 066 562, 077 11.3 7, 976, 674 
See. fe | 430,173 cubic yards.... £62, 040 209; 143 4.7 2’ 653, 545 
ES SE AER CONS bc idicecins 11, 428 | 246,229 | 42.9 490, = 

Shingles........! 622,000 pieces.......... 65 1, 866 | 1.3 
TWAIN. .0..0<-. sar kav css pe acta 26,609 | 6,540,900 | 1.7 4,53 
‘Vi See Ss eee 382 12,347 | 7.9 3, O15 
WROO eccsGcs | SEOGT GORGE. 6 cee sdsanc 34, 248 108,213 | 16.4 560, 865 
Miscellaneous..| 71,042 toms.......... at 71,042 | 5,366,995 | 231.0 1, 642, 366 
| ——_—- — -- -, —— — SS 
TOG ces. Nae dhodeéécadeeetecesnee 2,145,315 | 32, 705, 137 26.2 | 56,322,373 
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Referring to the 1913 sts stemnenst, let us brie fly examine the 
items, which show some remarkable facts. 


ENGINEER’S STATISTICS OF COMMERCE (?). 


reached 2,145,315 tons in 1913, so the Chief of 
Tons of what? Let us see: 


? 


“ Commerce 
Engineers reports. 


Tons. 
Brash for river construction. Work... edcenanccansssscunee 82, 450 
re te A: ey 8 re ee 398,178 
Boek fOr fiVer WO0rlinnnncnnnscaccue sali dalaiplasaitbliiectindatlidicaisdipalsaiiatinaséib 708, 000 
Bens Gretead, EVGME Bee idis an cate nici titeaalaasaatainmvtiianis 562, 000 
Logs that Bave foated for 90 Yeartu.n.dcdccnececsmssenacus 98, 268 
pp ale ee a a ie ea ea 64, 408 
AnpimGis. TOTTIOG GCFORE. TIVOR cnc cnsisntcnndeuemmmamunn 55, 322 
Aptomobiles Terried: ACTOG LIVER sé ocncccwncismcnnnpimnwennn 6, 034 





1, 974, 980 

All could be floated in 2 or 3 feet of water, leaving 170,335 
tons of questionable commerce remaining, hauled on an average 
of 26 miles or thereabouts, or 7,000 tons continuous haul. 

What a legislative travesty when eleven-twelfths of the com- 
merece for which $1,000,000 was allotted by the Chief of Engi- 
neers is of that character. Who weighed the brush? Who 
weighed the logs? Who weighed the rocks, gravel, sand, and so 
forth, used in the river work? Where was it carried and for 
what purpose? Was it floated 1 mile or 10 miles? Who knows? 
Why measure Government material for river work, anyway? 

A WONDERFUL SYSTEM IN VALUING “ COMMERCE.” 


The Chief of Engineers says that 26,609 tons of horses were 
carried a mile and a half across the river and their value was 
$6,540,900, or one-fifth of the total. Other live stock carried 
across the river, he says, was valued at $5,218,730; and then, to 
cap the climax, this report adds that 6,034 tons of automobiles 
ferried across the river were valued at $9,545,950. 

Nearly two-thirds of all the glowing commerce valuations on 
the upper Mississippi, including Government sand, rock, and 
gravel, turns out to be animals and automobiles ferried across 
the river, 
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Again, how much of the remaining 170,000 tons was repair 
material or Government supplies out of a total of 772,000 tons? 

I quote briefly from a prepared statement I submitted during 
debate on the upper Mississippi item in the House on January 
25. It concerned a trip taken on the river from St. Paul to St. 
Louis, on which trip we were repeatedly “stuck” on bars below 
the Keokuk Dam for a total of 17 hours. Quoting from the 
statement: 


We left St. Paul August 24 (1916) on the steamer St. Paul, the 
largest boat on the river, with less than 50 tons freight, including 100 
passengers and baggage. * *® * Remained on deck practically all 
of each day, and the first traffic boat I saw on the river, aside from 
Government craft, was a little towboat with a small barge of sand, 
which we passed 354 miles below St. Paul on August 26, half way 
from St. Paul to St. Louis. With the exception of Government work 
boats the river was practically deserted from daylight to dark. * * * 
The St. Paul steamer is maintained by a passenger-excursion business. 
It made 7 round trips during 1916 in a season of less than 12 weeks. 
Capt. A. O. Day, a man of 30 years’ experience, of exceptional intelll- 
gence, and high standing, made the significant statement that the river 
is now in worse condition than before the expenditure of a dollar was 
made by the Government. Poor channels, sunken wing dams, without 
lights as a rule, were a constant menace to pilots. One hundred and 
thirty boats 40 years ago, a dozen excursion boats now; that carries its 
own story. 


What has become of $28,000,000 used to foster navigation? 
What has become of the 130 boats once on the river? What has 
become of a commerce that has decreased 90 per cent? Why 
does Chief Engineer Black say $2,000,000 can “be profitably 
expended during the fiscal year”? 

GEN. BLACK RIDES ON THE CREST. 


Let us find the method of ressoning of this official who is in 
supreme control of our waterway expenditures. When before 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee during the preparation of the 
1917 bill, Gen. Black stated, in substance, that the upper Mis- 
sissippi “from Rock Island to St. Louis,” about 250 miles of 
river, was in excellent condition for navigation, and he gave the 
committee the impression that he had positive personal knowl- 
edge of the fact. At that same hearing I stated a boat on which 
I went down the river last summer (1916), the St. Paul, was 
caught repeatedly on different sand bars between Keokuk and 
St. Louis for 17 hours—this is below Rock Island. To this state- 
ment the Chief of Engineers answered, “If so, the fault rested 
with the pilots.” I answered that Capt. Day, of the St. Paul, 
was one of the oldest and best captains on the river, and the 
boat had pilots second to none. The fault in the river, however, 
primarily existed because of control of water by the Keokuk 
Dam Power Co. At a hearing held February 15, 1917, before the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee on the control of water by the 
Keokuk Dam Power Co., it transpired that when the Army en- 
gineers made their inspection of the upper Mississippi, the 
Keokuk Dam Co. was directed by Maj. Meigs, the engineer on 
the river in charge, to let through the dam 23 feet of water in 
order to float the engineers’ boat. This testimony was given be- 
fore the Rivers and Harbors Committee by C. W. Kellogg, man- 
ager for the power company, and although the St. Paul is the 
largest boat on the river, Kellogg further stated that no water 
had .ever been released from the dam to help that boat or other 
boats belonging to private companies. Only for Army engineers’ 
boats on the demand of the engineers. Can anything more pre- 
agg be imagined? 

Gen, Black, Chief of Engineers, floating on a 24-foot crest of 
water let through the dam for his exalted personage and for a 
comparatively small inspection boat, found the river in good 
condition, Whereas all the pilots and steamboat men on the upper 
river have signed petitions which I read on the floor asking for 
the removal of Army engineers and showing at the hearing that 

complaints were usually referred to the power company. The 
power company’s Officers tried to explain by saying the river 
was not in good condition, because bars had formed in channel, 
and so forth. The Chief of Engineers, riding on a 24-foot rise 
of wat¢r released by the power company dam, declared everything 
was lovely and pilots were to blame. On that sort of knowledge 
he recommended $2,000,000 more for this upper river in 1917. 
River men who are helpless and are compelled to submit to this 
situation, say the river is not only bad below Keokuk, due to the 
dam, but the river was better throughout before a dollar had 
been spent upon it. Can any equal instance of official incom- 
petence and extravagance be found in governmental affairs? 
Hundreds of rock dams built by Army engineers, without buoys 
or lights, have made hazardous any navigation at all on the 
upper river. 


Is it any wonder the present system and officials representing 


the Government are the butt of ridicule by rivermen, or that the 
following petition was sent to different Re presentatives, signed 
by practically every expert riverman on the upper Mississippi, 
as shown in debate on January 25 last? 
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PETITION NO. 1, 
Sr. Lours, Mo., September 21, 1916. 
To the honorable Members of Congress, States of Missouri and Illinois 

(on and along the Mississippi River from St. Louis, Mo., north), 

Weshington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: We, the undersigned steamboat men, have tried hard 
to make river navigation and transportation upon the Mississippi 
River north of St. Louis, Mo., a success, but it seems without avail. 

Your Mr. A. BE. Richards, assistant United States engineer, stationed 
at Llannibal, Mo., is, in our opinion, thoroughly incompetent and unre- 
liable. He is apt and willing to cover up things he has failed to do, 
etc., but to actually aid us, one and all, he positively is the limit. 

We respectfully ask for his transfer from this river and for the bet- 
terment of the service; his resignation, however, would be preferable. 

We need action and attention on the Mississippi River during the 
early months of the year, not wait until September and October, when 
most all river traffic has ceased. 

All this matter has been repeatedly called to the attention of Maj. 
Hoffman, at Rock Island, Ill. He pays no attention to the same, has 
excuses, and has failed to ever notify us of any attention or investiga- 
tion he or his office has ever given same. This data is needed by us. 

The Mississippi River for navigation needs a competent set of men 
to manage same, and to be on the job more of the time than off, as is 
apparent to people who have to and do run the river daily. 

William Bush, pilot; Selby H. Crader, pilot; G. T. Williams, 
pilot; James Phillips, pilot; J. E. Short, pilot; R. M. 
Streckfus, master Sidney; D. H. Dippel, pilot; J. H. 
Laycock, pilot and master; Eugene Sprinkle, pilot; 
WU. Woodruff, pilot; B. A. Burns; Joseph Streckfus, 
master; Streckfus Steamboat Line, John Streckfus, 
president; Belle of Calhoun, O. W. Sebastian, owner}; 
Joseph Streckfus, secretary; Capt. B. J. Winters; John 
John W. Warren, master and pilot; John Streckfus, jr., 
master; John Streckfus, master 


And to this appeal from the only men taking advantage of the 
Mississippi so numerously dammed, Gen, Black, floating in his 
river palace on a 24-foot rise, loftily says poor pilots are to 
blame for trouble. The power company officials say $28,000,000 
invested by the Government leaves a poor channel, and the 
rivermen say both power company officers and Army engineers 
are to blame. Certainly a capable officer would protect those 
for whom this vast expenditure has been made, but the record 
tells its own tale of woe on the upper Mississippi. 

{ now offer a further petition signed by 20 pilots and steam- 
boat men of the upper river representing practically all the 
steamboat interests on the upper river. It was discussed in the 
House during debate on January 25, and carries its own mes- 
sage of inefficiency of Army engineers in caring for navigation 
on the greatest river in the world. As stated in debate, “ here 
is presented evidences of neglect and arrogance that would not 
be permitted in any other department of Government.” 

PETITION NO. 2, 
Sr. Louis, Mo., September 20, 1916. 


To the honorable Members of Congress, States of Missouri and IJ1tinois 


fon and along the Mississippi River from St. Louis, Mo., north), 

Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN We, the undersigned steamboat men, find the light- 
house service upon the Mississippi River from St, Louis north in a 
very bad, unsafe, and unsatisfactory condition. 


We need more buoys, markings, lights, etc., and the attention given 
the river is inadequate and inexcusable. In fact, it is deplorable and 
dangerous, steamers grounding daily. 

We ask that you proceed and have the lighthouse system on the 
Mississippi River, north of Missouri River, taken out of the United 
States Engineering Department (Maj. Hoffman, at Rock Island, Il.) 
and placed back in the Lighthouse Department, where it formerly 
was and furnish a lighthouse tender to do nothing else but attend to 
the lights and lighthouse duty, attending to same at all times, and 
not lay up on shore most of the time. 

This needs immediate attention, and continual attention; not a few 
spurts now and then but all the time; all the year navigation is on; 
and we want daily or trip reports of same. We haven't gotten a report 
of soundings and changes of channel, etc., for at least two years past. 
We want them and need them positively, the same as is furnished 
river men from St. Louis down by the Lighthouse Service steamer. 


Wm. Bush, pilot; Selby H. Crader, pilot; G. T. Williams, 
pilot; Jas. Phillips, pilot; J. KE. Short, pilot; R. M. 


Streckfus, master steamer Sidney ; D. H. Dippel, pilot; 


J. Hi Layeock, pilot and master; Eugene Sprinkle; 
H. Woodruff, pilot; B. A. Burns, pilot; John W. 
Warren, master and pilot; Jos. Streckfus, master; 


Streckfus Steamboat Line, by John Streckifus, presi- 
dent ; Eagle Packet Co., by Henry W. Leyhe, manager ; 
Belle of Calhoun, by O. W. Sebastian, owner: Steam- 
boat Owners’ Association of St. Louis, by Henry W. 
Leyhe, president; Steamboat Owners’ Association of 
St. Louis, by Jos. Streckfus, secretary; Madison Coal 
Co. (tugs), by R. Parker, captain; Capt. B. J. Winters, 
John Streekfus, jr., master. 

These boats are largely devoted to excursion traffic, but their 
rights are fixed by law and are paramount. What a scandalous 
condition of affairs on the greatest river in the world, and on 
one inland waterway that ought to furnish commerce, if any. 

Subsequent to the hearing on impounding of water by the 
Keokuk Dam Co. before the Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
letters passed between different Members of Congress and Gen. 
Black and the steamboat men regarding conditions on the 
grentest river in the world, which Gen, Black previously had 
said before the committee were all that could be desired. 
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I insert a letter recently sent by the secretary of the Steam- 
boat Owners’ Association to Gen. Black, which is self-explana- 
tory. The letter follows: 


z Sr. Lours, Mo., February 28, 199%, 
Gen. Wil1d4M M. BLACK, 


Chief of Engineers, Washington, D. CO. 


Dear Sin: I have before me your letter of February 14, 1917, ad- 
dressed to Senator Lewis, and referred to me. 

I have written Senator Lewis fully in the premises, so that he and 
other Members of Congress would fully understand that your letter 
referred only to the ‘“ Lighthouse work and aids,’’ and not to the 
“ Keokuk Dam,’ and the impounding of water by them, the fluctuations 
caused by their manipulations, etc, that we are trying so hard to get 
redress. 


Further, I wish to call your special attention to this “ satisfactory 
understanding,” referred to in all your letters, which is as follows: 
Col. Riche called upon me and stated this “lighthouse matter” had 
been referred to him for investigation, this in his first talk to me on 
initial trip and before the investigation was completed. He stated he 
would suggest certain things, if so found, and if it met the approval 
of Maj. Hoffman, and at Washington, which seemed satisfactory, and 
would see me and go over the matter with me before making his report. 
I do not know what his report was, as we haven’t a copy of same, nor 
were we consulted or given any notice of Maj. Hoffman or Washington 
rejected same. In fact, I don’t know what has been done, or what is 
going to be done? So the “ ¢atisfactory understanding” does not come 
from me, or the steamboat men, who are so vitally interested. So you 
can see [I have no reason to believe, or assurance, that the deplorable 
* lighthouse system ” will not be the same this year as last. 

You will further understand, this has nothing to do with the “ Keokuk 
Dam’”’ whatever and their manipulations, which is so hurting and im- 
peding river navigation between Keokuk and Alton, as written you be- 
fore, asking your aid and assistance. 

You have referred this impounding of water by “ Keokuk Dam” tc 
Col. Riche, whom you will find by your records (in 1908, I believe) 
approved Col. McKenzie’s letter allowing this dam to impound this 
water, which is the cause of our present trouble. 

For this reason we ask that you kindly refer this investigation to some 
other distant engineer. 

Yours, very truly, 
JOS. STRECKFUS, 
Secretary Steamboat Owners’ Association of St. Louis. 

What further can fitly express the lack of knowledge of Gen. 
Black as to actual conditions on a river for which he made rec- 
ommendations of $10,000,000 for 1917, of which $6,000,000 was 
for the lower river, $2,000,000 for the passes, and $2,000,000 
more for the upper river. 

Immediately following my of conditions on the 
upper river in the debate on January the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. RArnry] left the chair where he was presiding over 
the Committee of the Whole House and took the floor. His 
statement is a clean-cut indictment of present Army engineers’ 
supervision, and his indorsement of my position was unqualified. 
Quoting: 

Mr. RAinny. Mr. Chairman, I find myself in agreement with the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear]. Conditions on the upper Missis- 
sippi River, so far as the obstructions caused by the Keokuk Dam are 
concerned, are exactly as the gentleman from Wisconsin has described 
them. In fact, he has not told the story as bad as it really is. 

This unexpected testimony of a leading Member of the House 
whose district lies along this section of the river is here inserted 
to show that corroboration of the facts stated in these remarks 
is to be had on every hand. 

The upper Mississippi in itself is a fair measure of conditions 
in our inland waterways and of subservience manifested toward 
private-land reclamation and water-power interests, but abun- 
dant proof will be submitted that this condition is prevalent and 
that the only way to find relief is to get out from under the domi- 
nation of Army engineer control. 

Cities like Davenport and La Crosse are persuaded to raise 
large sums of money for river terminals. Taxpayers are de- 
ceived into believing that it is for commercial purposes on the 
river. Waterway organizations enthusiastically shout for the 
flag and an appropriation. Contractors, dredgers, reclamation, 
and power interests are all on hand whenever the lobby demands 
more millions from the Federal Treasury, but what are we 
doing with these fabulous sums of money delivered over to the 
Chief of Engineers. Employing an army of laborers-—but for 
what purpose and who is responsible? 

MISSISSIPPI, BETWEEN ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 


In discussing the inefficiency of Army engineers and of water- 
way expenditures, let us take another part of the Mississippi. 

From the “head of navigation,” Minneapolis, the river has a 
tortuous, unnavigable stretch to St. Paul, 10 miles below. Based 
on the Chief of Engineer’s recommendations, $2,589,000 has 
already been appropriated for this 10 miles of river, or at the 
rate of a quarter of a million dollars per mile. Of this stretch 
the Chief of Engineers says, page 985, of his 1914 report: 

The construction of the lock and dam may develop a passenger traffic 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis and is expected to reduce the freight 
rate on flour and grain. 

He further says: 


The only traffic on the river in 1913 consisted of excursion steamers 
to Minnehaha Creek, below Lock 1 (p. 2843). 
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The Chief of Engineers recommended a $235,000 appropriation 

for tLis project in the 1915 bill. When that bill was defeated 
he allotted $65,000 on April 1, +i. 
...The fact is notorious that after 20 years’ imprévement and 
an expenditure of oyer two and one-half million dollars on this 
10-mile stretch of river not one ton of commercial freight has 
ever been hauled from St. Paul to Minneapolis or from Min- 
neapolis to St. Paul by river, nor has a solitary lonesome pas- 
bpenger ever taken the trip on an excursion boat or otherwise in 
the recollection of the oldest inhabitant. 

On the other hand, presumably 75,000 passengers travel daily 
between those two cities on eight railways and two interurban 
lines connecting the cities, paying a dime to be carried from the 
farthest extremity of one city to the remotest corner of the 
other, 20 miles distant. Probably 175,000 tons of freight on the 
average are daily carried by transcontinental trains between the 
two cities, and yet, after spending over two and one-half million 
dollars on a 10-mile stretch of river, without securing a single 
passenger or one ton of freight, in 1914 Army engineers prom- 
ised passenger traffic and 250,000 tons of annual freight traffic, 
and so gave $65,000 more to this patent commercial farce. 

That is the statement of the Chief of Engineers in order to 
promote a power proposition at Minneapolis. 

Where is the defender of this prodigal waste of money on the 
Mississippi River? Over $136,000,000 on three sections of the 
river under the advice of Army engineers and $8,000,000 recom- 
mended for the river in the 1917 bill, apart from $2,000,000 for 
the Passes. Who is responsible? 

Let us briefly consider other projects to further test the system 
and fix responsibility. 

For 400 miles of the Missouri River, from Kansas City to 
the mouth, $1,000,000 is asked by Gen. Black in 1917 in addition 
to which Congress appropriated $15,417,098 prior to 1917. The 
project will probably cost double that amount before comple- 
tion—if ever completed, which is doubtful. Let us see what we 
are to get for $75,000 per mile for 400 miles. I quote from the 
Chief of Engineer’s 1914 report, page 2513: 

Commercial statistics—Lower Missouri River (mouth to Kansas City), 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC, 1913. 


Amount. | 

















} 
Sts picnic Aver- 
Articles. Valuation. | age oe - 
Customary Short haul. |‘OD-mue. 
units. tons. 
Miles. 
GDA. anides skcsacdedos 53,940 bushels} 6,701 | $195,303.38 123 | $0. 0091 
NN te oe osana dau tnontee dean ccna 114 2, 049. 66 106 | 0156 
Feed and flour.......... re eee 334 9, 538. 88 8 -0670 
Ci vakssecaceachesvned ..| 46 barrels..... 12 345. 00 8 - 0483 
Manufactured iron and |.............e.- 1, 655 897, 790. 50 291 -0089 
steel. 

EOD ORE ss ivansitaveuss 4,800 head..... 045 137, 039. 20 31 - 0403 
eT ee eee 148 barrels.... 22 259. 00 9 -0510 
Sand and gravel........ 1,735 K. ubie 2,513 1, 646.00 9 - 0557 

yards. 
ea vaviontsesavesedsss | 4,800........-- 16 56. 90 9 - 0349 
CHUM sec incecdtasaancs | 534 barrels.... 107 1, 152.90 26 -0346 
BATOIOGE « «i ccacestcssesc | 75,360 feetb. m. 183 2,976. 60 13 | - 0333 
Other building material .|................ 15 1, 088. 00 10 | -0415 
Railroad ties............ 128,908........] 10,312 62, 697. 50 14 | - 0085 
Ps a G0 6 od506.c04e0ctbemiehsabesciasa 196 22,370. 40 125 -0114 
Wels Machinteinchncemaan's] 591 cords...... 847 2, 135. 60 9 | - 1002 
Miscellaneous........... earn eae aban 13, 579 | 2,520, 734. 80 237 | 0093 
Logs and lumber rafted .| 43,000 feet b. m. 107 473.00 150 | 24 
Sand and gravel barged..| 238,136 cubic | 309,577 71, 555. 00 1 @ 

yards. 

DU, . ciiccspeibeeaienstestie’ 347, 235 | 3,929, 212.32 | icin dediebsisai 
1 Owner. 


Total ton-miles, 5,173,170. 


Of this imposing commerce over 312,000 tons of “sand” was 
hauied about 1 mile in 1913. Ninetenths of the “ traffic” was 
barged 1 mile. Study the table in order to get a fair under- 
standing of humbug statistics handed Congress by Army engi- 
neers and of a vanished river traffic. 

Instead of a 6-foot channel being required, a 2-foot channel 
will float the insignificant commerce, according to experienced 
river men, and for that river’s commerce $2,050,000 was allotted 
by Chief of Engineers out of $50,000,000 turned over to him 
by Congress. 

Deducting sand and 11,159 tons of ties and wood barged 
about 10 miles leaves 24,000 tons of questionable commerce for 
which the Chief of Engineers, from the official report, asked 
$1,000,000 in 1917. 

Speaking of this Missouri River project on March 2, 1915, one 
month before the allotment was made, Senator Burton said: 


You may spend $20,000,000—yes, $30,000,000—on this project, and in 
spite of that enormous amount the traffic will diminish, because you are 
facing a condition that no policy of river improvement can revyerse—the 
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loss of that class of river traffic and the utilization of other agencies for 
the carrying of freight. I wish it were not so, * * but I am 
tired of “rainbow chasing,” and that is what this is. It is much worse 
than “rainbow chasing’’; it is pure, bald, unmitigated waste. 

After this remarkable denunciation of a bald, wasteful project 
shouldered onto taxpayers by “rainbow chasing” engineers, 
and after positive legislative notice directing a resurvey of this 
“pure, bald, unmitigated waste,” and with a million dollars 
balance on hand, our Chief of Engineers dumped in another 
million on April 1, 1915. Two jitney busses would have carried 
all the actual commerce and saved $998,000 of war-tax revenues 
during 1914. 

Was TititMAn to blame when he said the bill is a “ humbug 
and a steal”? We know it is farcical and we do more than wink 
at it. With positive knowledge that the waste is twice as large 
as in the days when TILLMAN exposed the humbug, we approve it, 
Mississippi, Missouri, with every other worthless project that 
the bill contains. 

A brief comment on Gen. Black’s responsibility is appended to 
this Missouri River project, which is primarily for a 500,000-acre 
private-land-reclamation scheme, as has been repeatedly shown 
in debate. 

Col. Deakyne, an Army engineer, recently recommended the 
abandonment of the scandalous new $20,000,000 project. In this 
he was sustained by Col. McD. Townsend, who is president of 
the Mississippi River Commission. Both of these officers were 
familiar with the project and realized its character and recom- 
mended its abandonment. Chief of Engineers Black overturned 
that report and plunged the Government into a continuance of 
the $20,000,000 project, which will reach over $35,000,000 for 
the entire Missouri River when completed, and for an actual com- 
merce that could be carried in several trainloads or by two jitney 
trucks the year round. 

BLACK TAKES A $20,000,000 RIDE. 

This project was discussed exhaustively in the Recorp of 
May 27, 1916, by an able man, Senator Hustine, in another 
branch of Congress. He says: 

Gen. Black has never been on the Missouri River doing any work. 
The records show that all Gen. Black ever saw of the Missouri River 
was on a trip of 300 miles on the Missouri River when his board of 
Engineers made this report—a trip up the river. He never did any 
work on the river; he never was near the Missouri River in his 
official capacity at any other time. * * * Gen. Black has been in 
the East all his life, so far as this sort of activity is concerned. 
* * * Gen. Black, without any personal knowledge of the subject 
at all, * * * admitting that the expenditure was without economic 
justification and without any reasonable expectation or hope of ex- 

ectation of increased commerce warranting the outlay, reversed the 

Endings made by the other officers (Col. Deakyne and Col. Town- 
send). Col. Deakyne was the man on the job for three and a halé 
years. * * * ‘The officer who backed him up, Col. Townsend, is 
on the job to-day and has been there for about four years in active 
charge of the district. 

Who is responsible for this wasteful $20,000,000 project loaded 
on taxpayers, in addjtion to many millions spent on prior proj- 
ects on the Missouri? 

Coupled with Senator Burton’s statement as to “ unmitigated 
waste’ and the statement of another Senator just quoted, what 
can be said of Gen. Black’s judgment in recommending $6,000,000 
for the lower Mississippi in 1917, after seeing a single barge 
go from St. Louis to New, Orleans, or $2,000,000 for the upper 
Mississippi in 1917 after the Keokuk Power Co. had loosened 
up 23 feet of water to help his inspection boat get over the 
bars, or of the lower Missouri for $1,000,000 in 1917, against the 
protest of Army engineers familiar with the facts, who had 
recommended that the private-land-reclamation scheme be 
abandoned? 

What can be said of commerce reports presented by Army 
engineers on which these extravagant expenditures are based? 
Who is responsible? 

GOVERNMENT PAYS $300 PER TON ON UPPER MISSOURI, 


Again we find the short stretch of the Missouri River from 


Kansas City to Sioux City has received $3,234,083, heretofore 
recommended by Army engineers. With $141,229 on hand, the 
1916 report asks for $35,000 more and submits in justification 
of past expenditures reaching over $3,000,000 a statement of 
freight traffic (p. 2673, 1916 report). It shows 101,832 tons of 
commerce in 1915, of which 101,335 tons was sand barged by 
owners 2 miles. This is the net result of a greater expenditure 
than has been made on many large harbors, and for a commerce 
in 1915 reaching 487 tons net. Who is responsible for this 
$3,000,000 waste and a $300 per ton cost to the Government? 

On the Cumberland River, which Col. Townsend includes in 
his recommendation for halting present waste, Congress appro- 
priated prior to 1917, $6,466,767. The commerce showing on 
the lower river, after deducting sand and gravel hauled 8 miles 
and logs, ties, etc., reached 16,354 tons in 1915, according to the 
engineers’ reports (p. 2691). The upper river commerce was 
about the same, and the average haul along the entire river 
was comparatively insignificant. In order to show the wisdom 
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| plant to cost, presumably, $20,000,000. 


ol ! 
ing extravagane I call attention to other projects showing in- 
by the Government prior to 1917 and actual com- 
eturns, all on a par with the Cumberland River, counting 
» traffic throughout 
Appro- | 1915 actual 
| priated commerce 
1 
Uy 42 
133i | 1,039 
4 bi i 16,354 
Re \ 14, 27 
1,571 
PERO, BOR 40 005 oo O68 e500 640s CO OOe 66 60SS UES CE SESE SHOOOS 
EG Ne s. cniins sb weenihncnkibanecehietemcae iran 12,14 
( . 2, 869 14, S99 
* 1, 632,975 7,982 
SUE. < raat ntiecstbiadiie i enaratecsinabiatalaavadieaiil 7,657, 803 7,656 
\ I ai ier in a a eas el Colla eae 1,550,000 , 887 
! 
pro is have absorbed nearly $45,000,000 under 
ivice of Army engineers, in order to produce an aggregate 
actual commerce of a little more than 80,000 tons, or practically 
1 per cent of the 1915 waterway commerce handled at the harbor 
land, Wis., or less than one-half of 1 per cent of the com- 
© handled at any one of several lake ports that may be 
named 
I am not calling attention to this wretched record just to show 
w and extravagance on these river projects, but to further 
tate that after all this enormous waste of over forty millions 
of dollars, of which nearly six and a half millions was for the 
( berland River, Gen. Black, on February 4, 1914, in Document 
No. 10, Sixty-third Congress, second session, as chairman of the 
Bonrd of Engineers, recommended $4,500,000 more for the upper 
Cumberland River. Mere to the point, he reversed the action of 
ihordinate engineers and reversed a first recommendation of 
hin contribution. ‘The whole miserable tragedy in political 
pull and wasteful extravagance contained in that document 
ht to make the most generous champion of present methods 
line his head. Who is responsible? 
Need it be said, to show the character of the 1917 bill just 
defented in the Senate, that among the new projects, reaching | 


$47,000,000, contained in the bill the Cumberland River 


the | 


$4.590,000 proposition was snugly ensconced, together with the | 
000 Oklawaha River, new project, for 1,760 tons of actual 
imeree, and $100,000 for the Congaree, new project, for 4,324 
tous of actual commerce, in addition to $668,298 already spent, 
iid for various sums reaching a total of seven figures for many 
ot! wasteful items out of 90 new projects, including the Scup- 
) ig. Kissimmee, New Begun, Deep Creek, Raccoon Creek, | 
Sabine River (generally dry), Brazos, Colorado, and others of | 
| me character? Who is responsible for their approval and 
stimutes? Remember, again, this is the measure just de- 


: which will beb up again, and which the president of the 
lobiyy says to the press is the “ best river and harbor bill intro- 
duced for years.” Heaven help those that preceded it 
striement correct, 

(on the lower Mississippi, upper Mississippi, Missouri, Cumber- 
und many other projects we have learned of prodigal waste 
recommended by Chief of Engineers Black, in the name of navi- 

iion for deserted rivers, without actual commerce worthy of the 
my The Chief of Engineers overruled reputable officers for : 
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$20,000,000 project, primarily for land reclamation on the lower 
M uri. Y now offer further evidence of profligate waste on 
vate water power——in the name of navigation. Document 

“4. Sixty-third Congress, second session, contains a recom- 

tion by Chairman Board of Engineers Black for a pay- 


ment of $18,700,000 to improve a water power at Muscle Shoals 
on the Tennessee River. The subject was thoroughly discussed 
in the Recorp of January 10, 1916, First session, Sixty-fourth 
. pages 815-820. 


Coneress 


GEN. BLACK AND THE MUSCLE SHOALS. 


page S4 


On of Document 20, Army engineers are quoted as 
favering a dam 150 high, primarily in aid of 
on Etowah River. Col. Black recommended at Muscle 
Shonts $8,575,000 for navigation, $1,750,000 for flowage, and a 
of $8,325,000 to a private power company for 100 years. 


ernment had previously spent 
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Gh $4,555,000 on this notorious 


ernnol. The total commerce reached only 5,520 tons in 1912 and | 
5.887 tons in 1913, according to the Army engineers’ reports. On 
the Tennessee River $11,437,160 has been spent on engineering 


experimentaticn. To this enormous extravagance Chief Black, 
in Document No. 20, proposed to add $18,700,000 on the Muscle 
Shoals 26-mile canal along this river as above stated. 

When the facts were exposed to the House, the project which 
was contained in the 1914 river and harbor bill was stricken from 


if that 


navigation |} 


The | 
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dlvice to stop short in this carnival of engineer- | the bill, notwithstanding strenuous opposition by the then leader 


of the House from Alabama. 

In January, 1916, the military bill contained section 82, which 
was a proposal to appropriate $24,000,000 for this same project 
under a joker proposed in the bill for preparedness nitrate manu- 
facture, with the Alabama Power Co. again the beneficiary. A 
full discussion appears in the Recorp of January 2, 1916, 
wherein the Secretary of War was shown to have the sole de- 
termination, and Army engineers, according to the hearings, had 
only considered the Muscle Shoals project previously approved by 
Gen. Black. 

When the Army bill was under discussion I presented orig- 
inal documents showing a vigorous lobby was pressing this 
legislation; that the Alabama Power Co. had a $100,000,000 
bond issue dependent upon the acceptance of a nitrate project by 
the Government; that stockholders owning nitrate patents expect- 
ing to unload on the Government were also stockholders of the 
Alabama company, and that the whole proposition was vicious 
and indefensible. Whatever may have been the effect of the 
discussion which appears in the Recorp of January 2, 1916, a 
$24,000,000 joker section previously included by a unanimous 
report of the Military Committee was driven from the military 
bill by a decided vote in the House and the proponents did not 
demand a record vote to which they were entitled. 

After this second defeat it seemed that the Alabama Power 
lobby was without prospect of unloading its infamous 
project on the Government, but things turned out otherwise. 

Having failed to get $18,700,000 in the river and harbor bill 
for navigation, which has been approved by Gen. Black in Docu- 
ment No. 20, and after the company had failed to get $24,000,000 
in the military bill for nitrates on the ground of preparedness, 
with the same official to ultimately fix upon Muscle Shoals for 
the project, the appropriation again bobbed up in the Agricul- 
tural bill, which was prostituted to cover the same Muscle Shoals 
project under a claim now made that fertilizer would be manu- 
factured for the farmers. The President was left to determine 
the location, but the press has contained repeated notices that 
the Secretary of War and other oflicials are going to look over 
Muscle Shoals in determining the location of a Government 
The press further an- 
nounces that Gen. Black has charge of the arrangements. As 
the Secretary of War has written many letters indorsing proj- 
ects approved by Gen. Black, there is no uncertainty of the ulti- 
inate purpose and end of this appropriation of $20,000,000. The 
Secretary of War will delegate to his subordinate the determi- 
nation. 

Kminent scientists and engineers were quoted in my speech 
of January 2, 1916, to show the unbusinesslike proposal of manu- 
facturing nitrates by the fixation process, compared to using by- 
products of coal. 

Frederick Darlington, an eminent consulting engineer, also 
has shown the extravagance resulting from adopting the Muscle 
Shoals project, and calls attention to over 2,000,000 horsepower 
now going to waste in plants throughout the country which can 
be utilized, if desired, in manufacturing fertilizer or nitrates 
without the investment of $20,000,000 in one plant at Muscle 


Co.’s 


| Shoals. 





One insurmountable objection occurs to Darlington’s proposal. 
The nine lives possessed by the Alabama Power Co.’s $100,000,000 
bond-issue cat is too big a chance to overlook, and it takes only 
$20,000,000 of Government funds to acquire it. Beaten at secur- 
ing $18,700,000 for navigation in the river and harbor bill, the 
eat came back in a joker for $24,000,000 for nitrates in the mili- 
tary bill. Again beaten squarely in a stand-up fight, the cat came 
back with a $20,000,000 proposition for farmers’ fertilizer, with 
Gen. Black of the party that inspects Muscle Shoals. I do not 
charge anything improper on the part of any Government official. 
The system of delegating that power, however, is indefensible. 
But with the political pull and wealth now behind the Alabama 
Power Co., the cat is sure to come back until it gets that $20,- 
000,000 out of the Federal Treasury, and I again who 
responsible? 


ask is 


SCORES OF BAD PROJECTS IN 1917 BILL, 


During the fight against the 1917 bill in the House, 81 new 
projects were placed in the bill, including some of the most 
scandalous items ever covered by a river and harbor bill. 
Scores of old projects were bad and wasteful, but to these were 
added new creeks and new runlets and old bankrupt canals 
and every other kind of grab that has its hands on the Federal 
Treasury, all with the indorsement of Army engineers. When- 
ever 2 new project for New York Harbor or Boston Harbor was 
inserted it was a signal for every discreditable project to crowd 
in, from the Scuppernong to the Oklawaha, the Kissimmee, the 
Sabine, and the Colorado Rivers, with Richmonds Harbor real 
estate project on the Pacific coast bringing up the rear. All 


have the official O. K. of the Army engineers and of the lobby, 








which declares the bill “ the best,” and so forth, and proceeded 
to defeat the $25,000,000 substitute because it eliminated a 
grist of the “pork” projects. 

I have repeatedly exposed many old projects and some new 
projects in this fight against what Senator Tri~MAn calls the 
annual “ humbug and steal,” but I have no purpose to extend 
this argument to pork projects or to the waste, extravagance, and 
notoriety connected with river and harbor bills. That is a 
separate subject, which I have discussed day after day on the 
floor of the House whenever river and harbor bills have been 
up for consideration. 

I have tried briefly in these remarks to point out the intoler- 
able domination of Congress and of the Treasury by engineers 
who are supposed to make or unmake a Congressman, depend- 
ing upon the approval of a local waterway project as a condi- 
tion of his return. 
important facts and then let me ask, What Representative will 
defend the record of incompetency and extravagance accom- 
panying these expenditures? 

THE IRON HOOP TO THE PORK BARREL, 
First. The Army engineer has been shown to be unfitted by 


forming a service filled by experts in economics, waterways, and 
business management in other countries. His whole social and 


official life unfits him for such responsibility. 
Second. Chief of Engineers Black finds nothing incongruous 


when appearing upon the program of a waterway lobby, such | 


as has been heretofore exposed on the floor of the House, and 
briefly described in my remarks to-day. 

Third. When the river and harbor bill of 1915 was defeated 
and Army engineers were directed to reexamine many doubtful 
projects not one of importance was dropped. 


to your notice wasteful projects that absorb many millions 
annually. Senator Burten and others have shown from the 
official engineers’ reports how worthless and useless many of | 


these projects have turned out, but more significant, Col. Town- | 


send, the ablest inland waterway engineer, has recommended a 
halt on 58 Mississippi Valley projects, but Gen. Black fails to 
halt one as long as the Federal Treasury responds. 

Fourth. Taking up specific measures, Gen. Black recom- 
mended $6,000,000 fer the lower Mississippi for 1917, notwith- 
standing only one barge runs, or did run, from St. Louis to 
New Orleans, and after $106,000,000 has been spent on the lower 
river, with a loss of 90 per cent of its commerce during the 
same period. 

Fifth. Gen. Black recommended $2,000,000 for the upper Mis- 


sissippi in 1917, after past appropriations of $28,000,000 on this | 
In order to bolster up the project he | 


same stretch of the river. 
couples a “commerce” statement that I submit is unworthy of 
consideration. 
the upper river, when it appears that the Keokuk Power Co. 
was instructed by Army engineers to release 24 feet of water 
from the lake to accommodate their own inspection boat. Col. 


Townsend recommended that work in this project be confined to | 


open-channel work, costing, according to expert rivermen, less 
than $200,000 a year. Gen. 
gress for $2,000,000 in 1917. 
in navigable shape, when it is stated by expert river men to be 
worse than before a dollar was ever expended, and they unite 
in a petition for the removal of the local engineers. 

Sixth. Gen. Black overruled Col. Townsend and Col. Deakyne, 
both of whom had been on the Missouri River for several years 
Gen. Black took one boat ride up the river similar to his boat 
ride on the 24-foot Keokuk Dam rise. He then overruled two 
men who were trying to obey the 1915 law and save the Govern- 
ment Treasury. By his action there was loaded onto the Treas- 


ury a new $20,000,000 project that is primarily for reclaiming 
land instead of navigation, as has been repeatedly shown in 


debate. 

Seventh. Gen. Black as chairman of the Board of Engineers, 
after expenditure of over $6,000,000 thus far, recommended 
$4,500,000 more for a new Cumberland River travesty, and in 
overruled the judgment of men who had disclosed the 
hopelessness and waste involved in this new project contained 
in the 1917 bill. 

Kighth. Gen. Black is in 
$20,000,000 Muscle Shoals 


an 


0 doit ‘y 
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2 position to load on the 7 

Alabama Power Co. project. 
recommended it for navigation, but Congress struck it 
Placed in the military bill for nitrates for preparedness, Gen. 
Black again was made arbiter; again Congress struck it out. 
Finally it was placed in a third bill, this time for a fertilizing 
plant, and Gen. Black is again the real man behind the cun to 
settle the location. 

I do not care to refer to scores of other projects that carry 
wasteful appropriations in the 1917 bill. I have no personal 


reasury the 
He 


our, 
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Let me recapitulate what are believed to be | 


I have presented | 





More significant, he boasts of the conditions on | 


Black overrules all and asks Con- | 
Further, he claims the river to be |} 


oo 
765 
complaint against Gen. Black. I wish this criticism could be 
avoided and the weakness of the present system disclosed with- 
out so doing. He is no better nor worse than his predecessors. 
He is a product of a system, and that system is so bad and far- 
reaching that no defense can be offered for it by those who are 
its beneficiaries, and no criticism need be hoped for from these 
same beneficiaries for self-evident reasons. 

In my minority report I stated that, “‘ Nowhere will be found 
evidence of wasteful methods in governmental affairs to be com- 
pared with the autocratic demand of Army engineers in 1917 
for the following amounts from Congress: 


Norfolk and Beaufort waterway____.__-____-_- Sa 
Lower Missouri-_ Je a 1, 000, LOO 


000, 000 





ssa is ene Onn _ 2, 000, 000 
Central Mississippi__.._.__----- ala 350, 000 
Mississippi Passes- a eee ee eae eee ate 2, 000, 000 
0 EES aa eS ee 6, 000, OOO 
As OUI sae ee 5, 000, 000 


Cumberland ~._____ eae : 977. 000 


These items reach about $18,000,000 for only 8 projects out 
of 300 or more contained in the bill, or about one-half of the 
entire fund asked for by the Engineers in 1917 to carry on the 


: ; are : ; ; | entire 300 projects in the bill. 
lack of business training, environment, or experience from per- | 


To the use of words “ autocratic demand” Chairman Srark- 
MAN and other members of the committee dissented, although it 
was further stated in debate that the only modification of a 
single item in that $18,000,000 list was the reduction of $800,000 
on the upper Mississippi made on my own presentation of 
conditions. ° 

That the engineers do autocratically demand from Congress 
the specific amounts with which to keep thousands of employee 
engaged on wasteful projects has been repeatedly shown, and 
as to the distinction between their “demand” and recommenda- 
tion I offer the explanation of the leading member of the minor- 
ity on the committee who defended the engineers. Like the 
chairman of the committee, this able Member, due to the for- 


tunes of political primaries, will not be with us during next 
session. I quote from the debate on January 22, 1916: 

Mr. FreAR. Immediately in connection with that statement (of “‘ auto- 
cratic demand”’) appears a list of $18,000,000, or very nearly that 


Is there 
made by 


amount, recommended by Army 
more than one project in the 
the committee, and that one 


engineers for eight projects. 
list in which any change was 
reduction I recommended ? 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I will come to that presently. 
Mr. Houmrmrey of Washington. * Congress has nothing upon 
which to base an estimate of what these projects will cost except the 


report of the engineers * * *. The engineers are experts, and they 
have expert knowledge, and it is only proper we should follow what 
they recommend. 

Mr. Frear. I submit that the argument of the gentleman from Wash- 


ington [Mr. HUMPHREY] absolutely justifies the proposition that I make. 
There is no question about it. 

All estimates under the present system come from the Chief 
of Engineers. 

Congress, like an overgrown infant, accepts the “ autocratic 
demand” of Army engineers, and I have disclosed the awful- 
ness of the waste brought about by these “ experts” during the 
past four years, during which time Congress has overturned 
their estimates and knocked over the engineers’ demands and 
the committees that supinely follow their demands. 


AN ARMY ENGINEER'S LIMITED USEFULNESS 


Engineers are able to canalize the Rocky Mountains or muke 
a canal on the Trinity River by artesian wells, as 
but after spending $2,000,000 in round numbers on the Trinity 
no commerce has been developed, and commerce, not deserted 
eanals, is what the American people are being taxed for. Cai 
any distinction be more clear of where the fault lies than that 
shown by technical knowledge presumably possessed by Gen. 
Black, when compared with common sense based on commercial 
needs, a virtue not found under present preposterous methods, 


proposed, 


I have tried to present a brief statement, but I find it has 
extended far beyond the limits originally intended. Any dis- 
cussion of a subject of such importance must necessarily have 
many angles that require presentation. Those who are inter- 
ested, and every Representative ought to be interested, will 
find in the numerous reports and speeches on the subjee 
which I have referred detailed analyses of many worthless 


projects now carried on by the Government that ought to be 
ubandoned but can not be discontinued or modified under the 


present system. 


The river and harbor bill is a simon-pure pork-barrel bill o1 
the theory that it is supported bv local interests dependent upon 
securing some local project. Generally speaking ll votes so 
interested stand together, so that not one project can be 
stricken from the bill in either branch of Congres The bill 
stands or falls in its entirety. From that very fact has grown 
up efforts of localities favored with strong political and legis- 
lative influences in Congress to get all they can out of such 
bills. The old story of the jury finding “ not guilty” the de 
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fendant charged with stealing a hog because each juryman was 
cared for with a portion of the hog has been told on this floor 
repeatedly. Although a distinguished Senator now in Con- 
gress has declared such bills to be humbugs and steals, I do 
not question the legislative integrity of any Member nor assume 
greater virtue than those supporting such bills, I do say as 
long as omnibus bills are popular, public criticism as to extrava- 
gance and waste will be merited. Any bank in the country with 
the Chief of Engineers for its president and Congress for its 
board of directors would become bankrupt in 30 days. 

There is no escape from the alternative. The system is in- 
herently bad and is a bid for legislative influence irrespective 
of commercial needs. With practically no protection from 
the engineers the system has grown so vicious and notorious 
that Congress must devise some escape from its influence. 
Wasted public money is in itself to be deplored, but political 
sandbagging, scratch-my-back methods is a sign of public weak- 
ness not warranted by the high standard of men who are 
chosen Representatives in Congress. 

I do not say this from any desire to lessen the stigma attach- 
ing to such bills, but I do know the membership of this House is 
composed of men of integrity and high moral character. I be- 
lieve this is universally so, and if exceptions there be, they prove 
the rule, but weak and inexcusable things sometimes occur 
through the desire of Members to represent their districts, and 
although the locality and secret interests behind proposed proj- 
ects may be primarily to blame, the Representative properly 
gets the blame for voting for bad measures. 


WISCONSIN AND FLORIDA, OR COMMERCE Ys, “ PORK.” 


Before concluding I desire, from the standpoint of locality or 
sectional grab methods contained in the 1917 bill, briefly to com- 
pare the appropriations received by Wisconsin and Florida, first 
prefucing the comparison with the remark that the water-borne 
commerce of Wisconsin includes Superior-Duluth, Milwaukee, 
Ashland, and other harbors with a total commerce of over 60,- 
000,000 tons annually, and an average haul of several hundred 
miles. 

The actual waterway commerce of Florida, according to offi- 
cial engineers’ reports, is presumably not 10 per cent of that of 
Wisconsin. In 1916 Florida contributed to the Federal Treas- 
ury $1,816,214.81, Wisconsin contributed $12,993,916.57. (P. 50, 
Internal Revenue Rept. 1916.) 

With this brief preliminary statement, let me say that, apart 
from future obligations assumed, which in the case of Florida 
are several times those of Wisconsin, the 1917 bill carries $2,- 
217,200, for 24 projects in Florida, while Wisconsin receives 
$147,100 for 9 projects, notwithstanding Wisconsin has 10 times 
the Florida commerce; all of which shows that with past water- 
way appropriations approximating $20,000,000 for Florida, it is 
an important legislative asset under the present system to have 
friends in court. Wisconsin contributes six times as much as 
Florida to the Federal Treasury, but Florida gets 15 times as 
much from this bill for a comparatively small commerce. 

Let me further say that Wisconsin has all that was recom- 
mended by Army engineers in 1917, and presumably all that is 
needed. What more completely demonstrates the character of 
the present system than this one illustration? 

LOUISIANA, NORTH CAROLINA, AND TEXAS, 


Or, again, Texas, with $1,488,000 for 18 projects, in the 1917 


bill, gets 10 times as much as Wisconsin, while North Caro- 
lina, with $2,133,275, counting the Norfolk-Beaufort Waterway, 


for 16 projects, speaks in thunderous tones its approval of the 
present system, although its actual commerce will not reach one- 
half that of the small waterway commerce of Florida, but North 
Oarolina is well represented on locality bills at both ends of the 
Capitol. That is the character of the 1917 bill, “ the best” bill, 
according to the president of the River and Harbor Congress 
lobby. And, incidentally, Louisiana, the lower Mississippi, and 
other projects, old and new, pulled several millions from the 
same bill. 

I speak of these allotments by Congress to indicate some of 
the characteristics of the 1917 bill, which like every other river 
and harbor bill has rightfully earned the title of “a pork bar- 

rel,” and one of the worst of all is the 1917 travesty. 

Another subject may be worthy of brief consideration. The 
anxiety of Members for some local project frequently blinds 
their judgment and binds their support to a bill that ordinarily 
bristles with bad projects. Local pressure is hard to resist. 

Will the citizens of Minnesota, Iowa, the Dakotas, Montana, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, and all other 
interior States study these river and harbor omnibus bills to 
learn what they are paying direct taxes for in these piping 
times of peace? Will the taxpayers of New York, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, and other coast States that now pay most 
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of the Government revenues, examine these same omnibus bills 
to learn what scandalous pork-barrel projects their Representa- 
tives must support in order to get needed appropriations for 
commercial harbors? 

It must be understood that this is analogous to placing be- 
tween 100 and 200 unnecessary public buildings in jim-crow 
and cross-road towns throughout the country. All omnibus 
bills have the same objectionable characteristics—it is six of 
one and a half dozen of the other when the two infamous pork 
barrels, a product of omnibus-bill methods, are compared. One 
important difference exists in effecting their defeat. The Treas- 
ury Department seeks to prevent the public buildings waste 
while the War Department, through the Army engineers, is 
directly responsible for much of the river and harbor waste and 
is an obstacle to some better system. 

Every Member desires to perform his full duty by and for his 
district, but the oath of office contemplates public service not 
circumscribed by congressional district boundaries, nor does it 
follow that pork-getting proclivities determine public usefulness, 
popularity, nor estimate of ability held by the average district. 

The Rivers and Harbors Committee of 21 members may prop- 
erly be held to include those who in past years have abundantly 
cared for their constituencies, yet one-third of that committee, 
including its three oldest members, are retired by the primaries 
or election of 1916, indicating that widespread popularity does 
not necessarily follow the ability to get something for one’s dis- 
trict whatever reason determined results, 

DISTRICTS PREFER PUBLIC ECONOMY TO LOCAL PORK, 


Measured by such token, I would be relegated to private life, 
because, with 125 miles of the greatest inland river in the 
country bordering on my district, I have repeatedly opposed 
waterway and other forms of public waste. Possibly this ac- 
counts for a statement published during the campaign in one 
of the leading Demucratic papers of my State, that— 

The Democratic national committee considers Representative Frear’s 
district vulnerable, and is preparing to send a half dozen promine nt 
speakers into the district to help the Democratic candidate. * 

In no other Wisconsin Republican congressional district is the ane 
cratic committee thus concentrating its orators. 

Money and speakers were shoved into the district by the 
committee during the recent campaign, in a vigorous effort to 
earry it. Plum getting, however, is not a necessary asset in 
the tenth Wisconsin district, which gave about 14,000 majority, 
or more than double its usual vote in indorsement of its Repre- 
sentative’s course, and several thousand more than was given 
to the head of the ticket. Vulnerability does not ordinarily 
come through efforts to stop extravagance and waste; other- 
wise the Democratic national committee would have had some- 
thing to show for its money and “orators” in this Wisconsin 
district. What is true of that district is true of the great 
majority of districts throughout the country where constituen- 
cies do not ask Representatives to support dishonest bills as a 
price for local appropriations. 

I have offered this concrete statement as to the doubtful value 
of “pork” getting for the consideration of some 75 Members of 
the House whose active aid is urged in securing the defeat of 
wasteful omnibus bills and for constructive legislation along the 
lines of House bill 6821, Sixty-fourth Congress, creating a 
waterway commission, or for any other measure designed to 
correct present evils, 

WHY NOT SUBSTITUTE A BUSINESSLIKE 

Is not the situation disclosed in these few remarks intoler- 
able—or, more to the point, ridiculous beyond the wildest 
dreams of joke artists? Extravagant military officials, with- 
out any economic or commercial experience, have been placed 
in supreme control of a purely business function of govern- 
ment that should be administered by a competent board, as in 
other countries. Probably two-thirds of the present expense 
could be eventually eliminated without injury to any real com- 
mercial project and with an ultimate saving of $25,000,000 or 
more annually to the Treasury. Any constructive inland water- 


WATERWAY POLICY? 


‘way proposal must comprehend the control of railway rates in 


favor of waterways, as in Germany or wherever waterways are 
used commercially. 

The subject requires intelligent study by students with train- 
ing and understanding—not Government extravagance in order 
to keep busy an army of useless employees on absurd projects. 
Gen. Black’s peculiar logic, that “ with greater expenditures of 
money ” will be found “ample returns to the United States,” 
may be popular with the assemblage he addressed, but the peo- 
ple who pay the bills ask to be shown. 

If we hope to get far from a fantastic military yoke, deco- 
rated with epaulets and gold lace, we must, apart from nominal 
technical advice, send Army engineers back to their commands 
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where they belong and are needed, according to ex-Chairman 
Hay, of the Military Committee. 

Every Member of the House should give active aid toward 
instituting a better system. River and harbor bills, according 
to the lobby’s claims, are supervised by a lobby headed by a 
Member of Congress who is deeply interested in the enormous 
Mississippi River land-reclamation scheme. Seeret back fires 
have been instigated by this lobby within the past 30 days, ac- 
cording to documents before me, but Congress and the country 
nre no longer deceived by appeals for an invisible commerce or 
impractical preparedness or other straws of like character 
thrown out by the lobby. 

Is it not time to get rid of the whole disgraceful system and 
to subordinate dredgers, contractors, and private land and 
power interests to their proper placeginstead of to a venal legis- 
lative control exercised by this lobby of questionable interests, 
according to its own modest official reports? A change in 
methods can be carried out, and must be carried out if Con- 
gress hopes to clear itself from the annual pork-barrel odium. 
Hair-brained inland-waterway canals, wasteful canalization 
river projects, private land-reclamation projects like the 20,- 
000,000-acre Mississippi scheme, private water-power projects 
like the Muscle Shoals Alabama Power Co.’s scheme, and vari- 
ous other ventures without financial limit will eventually fileh 
billions of dollars from the Federal Treasury if not perma- 
nently blocked. These schemes have been exposed repeatedly 
and sometimes checked, but the larger part of $900,000,000 has 
been wasted under incompetent military methods instead of 
being used for commercial needs. 

The Rivers and Harbors Committee is composed of able men 
but men ordinarily supposed to be interested in some particular 
local project or projects. That committee has been figuratively 
shot to pieces, as stated. Four Members voted against the miser- 
able 1917 bill, and of the remaining 17 Members 7 will not be 
in the next Congress, 

According to experfence, the vacancies will be sought by those 
having pet projects, but vacancies should be filled by Members 
having genuine governmental interests at heart—ready to drive 
the present pork-barrel omnibus system out of existence. One 
hundred and thirty-two Members, in addition to those who were 
paired, for various reasons protested against the 1916 and 1917 
bills. A united effort by fearless Members, old and young, to 
put such methods out of business will bring about a regeneration 
of a legitimate Government function that has fallen into dis- 
repute. 

tHE PRESS HAS AWAKENED SENTIMENT AGAINST A PUBLIC DISGRACE, 

The public press has done its share in awakening popular in- 
dignation against the present system. All that is now needed is 
united effort to purge Congress of a legislative disgrace, 

The twin sister public building omnibus bill was analyzed and 
exposed in a speech of over an hour on the floor and in extended 
remarks of over 20 Recorp pages on December 7, 1916. After- 
wards the bill was opposed on the floor for several days when 
reached immediately preceding debate on the river and harbor 
bill and each of these bills by a coincidence amounted to over 
$38,000,000. To state the fact is to indicate strenuous days of 
preparation and debate at the beginning of the session accom- 
panying both bills, and without aid from those who had con- 
fidently been relied on to join in a fight against the measures. 

The 1917 river and harbor bill was opposed practically alone 
on the floor, against calumny and personal abuse voiced by those 
who resented criticism, not of the bill in its entirety, but of pet 
projects which they alone attempted to defend. Projects should 
have sufficient merit to belong to the Government and offer their 
own justification from official reports. Now they are regarded 
as belonging to individuals or congressional districts. With the 
defeat of pork barrels, this result, together with efficiency and 
economy in our national waterways policy, will be effected and 
be a long step toward a business budget system. 

If one comparatively inexperienced Member during the past 
two sessions, with slight aid, could help results noted, a dozen 
sincere, active Members could have riddled and defeated the out- 
rageous 1917 bill, notwithstanding its 81 new projects. 

In conclusion, iet me say a further word personally. During 
the past four years a consistent fight has been waged against 
four river and harbor bills, a so-called flood-control or more 
properly a private-land reclamation bill, a public-building bill, 
and two or three smaller wasteful measures. The six large bills 
reached in amount from $38,000,000 to over $50,000,000 each, or 
a total of considerably over $200,000,000. Two of these bills 
were squarely defeated and moderate substitutes were passed; 
two of the bills were prevented in the Senate from becoming law 
during the present session; and two other bills, the 1916 river 
and harbor bill for $43,000,000, and the $51,000,000 so-called 
flood-control bill, among the werst of the spoils measures, were 
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passed by Congress, the latter bill less than one week ago. Be- 
cause of medical advice I can no longer ignore, others must take 
up the »urden of the fight in the House in the future. Without 
consistent Support on the floor, which has not been forthcom- 
ing in the past, all that can be accomplished in the House is to 
awake public sentiment by a vigorous protest. With such sup- 
port the movement will win. 

Every Member of Congress is equally responsible for present 
conditions and results. Let the Sixty-fifth Congress clean up our 
indefensible waterway lack of policy which has been repeatedly 
exposed and largely uprooted durin the past four years. Let 
us substitute business methods in legisl:ttion for notorious omni- 
bus bills. Surely no further argument need be offered of the 
imperative need of such action. . 


Water-Power Bill. 


SPEECH 


JOHN F. SHAFROTH, 


OF COLORADO, 


HON. 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED Srares. 


Thursday, February 1 (legislative day of Wednesday, January 
31), 1917. 

The Senate had under consideration the bill (IT. R. 408) to provide 
for the development of water power and the use of public lands in 
relation thereto, and for other purposes. 

[Continued from page 2405, of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. } 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, at the elose of the after- 
noon session I was discussing the conflict of jurisdiction that 
would arise between the administration of the State and Na- 
tional Governments concerning water powers. I want to eall 
attention also to the fact that this leasing system which is pro- 
posed will create a large bureau if the leasing bills are passed. 
A bureau that will take in a great many officers in the admin- 
istration of affairs will be maintained here in Washington. 
The extreme conservationists would take in not only water 
powers, but would provide also for leasing of the natural ¥re- 
sources on the public lands in the Western States. Already 
bills are pending for a leasing system to apply to the coal lands, 
phosphate lands, sodium lands, and potassium lands. Their 
passage must inevitably lead to the extension of the system of 
leasing of mineral lands; I mean by that gold and silver, lead, 
zine, and other metalliferous ores that are now mined under 
the general laws of the United States, by which absolute title 
becomes vested in the discoverer upon complying with the gen- 
eral land laws in expending $500 upon each claim and further 
upon the payment to the Government of $5 an acre. 

Mr. President, that is the program not of the Senators who 
are conducting this bill, but it is the natural result of the adop- 
tion of this system. That policy has already been declared by 
the convention of the conservationists held at Kansas City 
four or five years ago, and has repeatedly been advocated by 
the chief exponent of the conservationist doctrine. From that 
there seems to me to follow the logical result that if the Govern- 
ment is to lease coal lands, sodium lands, phosphate, and 
tassium lands there must inevitably be developed a leasing sys- 
tem which will apply to the mineral lands. 

Mr. President, it is needless for me to say that under the 
present system of location and discovery and the extraction 
of minerals under the system of laws which we now have, by 
which title is acquired by the individual, there has been a devel- 
opment that has been unequaled in the history of the world. 
There have been over three billion dollars of gold and silver 
produced in the United States since about 1848. That has im- 
proved conditions in all parts of the land. 

Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the fact that when 
you get all these lands under the leasing system you are going 
to have a bureau established under the Federal Government in 
Washington for these lands, and it is going to be of such a 
magnitude that it will consist of thousands of employees. and 
will of necessity have the administration of some 3,000 to 
18,000 miles from where the lands to be administered are located. 

Mr. President, if you look at the rentals that they propose to 
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exact from the person who builds a power plant on one ¢ f the 
natural streams there you will find that bookkeeping and con- 
tinual inspection, so that you practically have to have men 
all over that western country. 

We have now the forest reserves out in the West and we 
have a great number of men who are termed foresters. The 
system provides that appointive officers from Washington shall 
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run affairs of a local nature that are within the limits of a 
State. Those things of a local nature belong naturally and 
properly to the State, and it was never the intention on the 
part of the framers of the Government, nor can you construe 
any language of the Constitution in any way to indicate that 


there was a desire or an intention to include these local mat- 
ters under the legislative jurisdiction of the United States. 

I wish to say that the first chief head of this conservation 
bureau at one time told the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
CrARK ], as I have heard the Senator say, that when the forestry 
system was developed into that perfection the German forests 
were in there would be required 100,000 employees in that serv- 
ice aloue; and when you add to that the number which will be 
in the water-power service, the number in the sodium-land 
service, the coal-land service, and in the various leasing sys- 
tems that are being proposed, there is no telling how many 
Federal employees there will be quartered in the States of the 
Union. That constitutes and makes a bureau which will be 
administered not among the people of the State, but its adminis- 
tration will be by persons who have no sympathy with the people 
of the State. 

As you know, Congress passed a law which provided that 
ihereafter employees in the forest reserves should be appointed 
as nearly as could be from the States in which the forests were 
situated. Soon thereafter the administration named the six 
district foresters, the men who were to have charge of the six 
forest districts of the United States. I want to show how that 
law of Congress, which was intended to insure the appointment 
of district foresters from the very districts where the forests 
were situated was carried out, how they were distributed, and 
from what States they came, because it is important to see 
whether this conservation bureau has been anxious to admin- 
ister the law of the United States as Congress indicated that it 
should. 

{ will read a dispatch that came from Washington when the 
district foresters were appointed. As you know, these forest 
reserves are located in the Rocky Mountain region, and this dis- 
patch was sent out at that time after the passage of the law 
which provided that they should select men as reasonably as 
they could from the States where the forests were located. rhe 
dispatch is as follows : 

WASHINGTON, October 7, 1908. 

The district foresters who will be in charge of the six field districts 
of the Forest Service 

That is, the six including all of the forests of the West— 

1 next, have been selected by United Stat 


beginning January es Forester 


Gifford Pinchot. 

They and their headquarters are as follows : 

District No. Missoula, Mont.; W. B. Greeley, of California. 

He did not live in Montana; no one from Montana was ap- 
pointed ; but IT presume they found, in order to get around the 
statute, that there was not anyone in Montana who could take 
care of the forest reserves. 

District No. 2: Colo. : 

I suppose they thought 
Colorado who knew anything about the 1: 
land there, 

District No. 

It seems that they had to 
who would be competent to 


Smith 
we did not have any person out in 
5.000.000 acres of forest 


Denver, tiley, of Maryland. 


N. Mex., A. C. Ringland, of New York. 

go clear to New York to find a man 
take care of the forests of that 
Territory. We find that for District No. 4, Ogden, Utah, whom 
did they appoint? They appointed Mr. Clyde Leavitt, of Michi- 
gan. They had to go clear up to Michigan in order to find a man 
who knew anything about, or would properly attend to, the 
forests of the State of Utah. 

District No. 5, San Francisco. 
State of California 
and managing the forests of that State they went clear 
Atlantic coast and selected Mr. F. FE. Olmstead, of Connecticut, 
for that position, and that in defiance of the act of Congress that 
they should select, as near as could be done, foresters or Officers 
who were close to or connected with these forests. 

Then. we find that in District No. 6, Portland, Oreg., instead 
of taking one from Oregon, where the man would be in sympathy 
with the citizens of that State, this Bureau went to California 
and selected Mr. IE. T. Allen, formerly state forester of California. 

Mr. President, that is the way we have been served with 
Federal management located here in Washington, selecting its 
favorites here and sending them out to the States where the 
people live who have the real interests of the State at heart. 

Mr. President, you will find that treatment in every distant 
burenu. Have a bureau for these water powers, and it will be 
found that none its officials will be in sympathy with the 
people there, or at least there will be very few sympathetic 
officers. That is simply the history of all bureaus that are 
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© 000 to 3,000 miles from where the property that they are to 
administer is located. 

Mr. President, is that right to the States that have entered the 
Union upon an equal footing with the original States in all re- 
spects whatsoever? Is that fair to them, and especially in view 
of an act of Congress that indicates that as near as may be they 
should select officers from the States where the forest reserves 
were situate? There were six forest distriets created, and 
not a single one of the district foresters was appointed from a 
State of the district in which the forests were situate. 

Mr. President, we find that Congress got tired of this whole- 
sale setting aside of forest reserves in the United States, and so 
they concluded that it would put an end to it. So in a bill that 
was passed there was a provision that “ hereafter no forest re- 
serve shall be created except by act of Congress.” That is what 
it said. 

That bill passed the House on the Ist day of March, 1907. 
It was passed the next day by the Senate or it was in conference 
one day. Now, Mr. President, while that bill was in the last 


stages of its passage the Forest Service was very active. There 
were laid before the President of the United States proclama- 


tions that were signed on the Ist and 2d days of March, 
after the bill had passed one of these Houses ; but the act had 
not been signed by the President. They laid before the Presi- 
dent proclamations for millions and millions of acres of new 
forest reserves, and when the bill limiting the power of the Presi- 
dent to set aside forest reserves was presented he signed it on 
the 4th day of March, 1907. And yet the proclamations for the 
forest reserves, including millions and millions of acres, taking 
in a large part of the forest reserves of my State, were signed 
on the Ist and 2d days of March, Everyone knew that there 
had been great complaint about the cr sation of forest reserves 
out West, and they knew that millions of acres of forest reserves 
had been ‘created upon which there was not a single tree. Yet, 
Mr. President, in the face of the intent and purpose of Congress 
manifested in the act passed and then iv’ conference, in that 
brief interval between the passage by one of the Houses and the 
signing of the bill, millions and millions of acres of land, con- 
trary to the very terms of the act, were created by proclamation. 

Mr. President, that is the kind of treatment the West has 
received from this bureaucracy that has existed in Washington 
as against all the lands that are reserved by the Government. 

Mr. President, that is merely illustrative of what we have got 
to expect under existing conditions. In spite of the fact that 
these lands, according to the acts themselves which reserved 
them, were temporarily to be reserved, we find that they are 
held in reserve year after year, and the people who have con- 
trol do not propose to make the system temporary. 

It may be conceded that the very best object is sought by 
these people; I am not presuming to say that the men who do 
these things are trying willfully to oppress us; but they are ob- 
sessed with one idea concerning these matters, and they think 
that nobody else is entitled to have an idea different from 


theirs. It is because of that fact that we do not want any 
more bureaus to manage lands or resources out our way; but 


I fear we are going to have them if this leasing system, which 
is on the program, is to be inaugurated. 

I want to say a few words with relation to the leasing system 
in general. A leasing system was established by the United 
States in the early days in 1807. We find that it continued a 
long time. Thomas Benton, after he came to be a United 
States Senator, concluded that he desired to have it repealed, 
but it required nearly 30 years after he came to the Senate 
before he brought about its repeal. That is the reason I am 
afraid that if a water-power-site leasing bill is enacted into 
law I shall never in my lifetime see it repeated. I am con- 
vineed that such a leasing system is not workable and that we 
shall find its results will be bad. 

Mr. President, the officers of the department think that they 
ean secure an income or return from these water-power sites, as 
they have thought they could make a profit out of every enter- 
prise which they have undertaken. ‘The ex-Chief Forester once 
issued a statement showing that there were so many billion 
doliars’ worth of forest lands in the western country that were 
worth so much in timber and so much in water power, and he 
estimated that at 5 per cent interest a yearly dividend, which 
ought ultimately to be attained, would be so many hundreds of 
millions of dollars, which ought to come into the Treasury of 
the United States. That statement was made in good faith, and 
I have no doubt the Forester thought it was true; but under 
the very experiment that he attempted what has been the result? 
If you will notice the appropriation bill for the Department of 
Agriculture, which will come in here to-morrow, you will ob- 


serve, as I have observed for the last four years, that instead of 
the Forest Service being an asset to the Government, 


it is a 
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liability of between three million and four million dollars every 
year; in other words, instead of making the leases which they 
extend to cattle and sheep growers in that section pay, the 
service has become a liability. What they have to pay to their 
forester, for the support of the bureau, and expenses of that 
kind exceeds the amount received as revenue by three or four 
million dollars. The same was true under the old leasing sys- 
tem, which Thomas Benton attempted to have repealed. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hustine in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Colorado yieid to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. SHAFROTH., I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES. I have some figures here which it might be 
interesting to put into the Recorp right in that connection. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well; I shall be glad to have the 
Senator do so. 

Mr. JONES. I secured from the Forestry Service a few days 
ago a statement of the receipts of the Forestry Service since 
1906, and also the appropriations which we have made for that 
service. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to hear them. 

Mr. JONES. I find that the total receipts from the timber 
sales from the forests since 1906 have been $9,866,523.10, while 
the total appropriations for that time were $57,977, 408.62. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Ithank the Senator. The proportion, then, 
of expenditures to receipts is about 5 to 1; we are paying $5 
for the service for every dollar which we are receiving from it. 

Mr. JONES. But that was merely for timber sales. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If the Senator will take the balance of it, 
he will find that in very many cases the expenditures compared 
with the receipts will run up very high. 

Mr. JONES. For grazing fees on the reserves we have received 
more than we have for the timber fees—$10,499,074.69—or we 
have received a total for all purposes, without taking time now 
to enumerate them, of $22,096,561.21, as against something over 
$57,900,000 which we have appropriated. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In other words, then, the proportion of 
expenditures to receipts has been two and one-half to one; we 
have expended $2.50 for every dollar which we have taken in. 
It will be the same way with the leasing system, if you ever 
pass this bill. The great trouble about this bill is that it will 
not work, and you will not get any returns. The most glorious 
predictions were made as to what the forestry system would 
yield. If you will take the old reports which have been made 
and read the anticipations which were indulged in at that time, 
you will find that it was predicted that the Forestry Service 
was going to be a great asset to the Government of the United 
States. 

Take the old leasing system, which was established in 1807, 
I think it was, and which was finally repealed only in 1846, and 
you will find that the amount of payments of royalties upon 
lead ores—which were the ores reserved—which were taken out 
in all the years of the operation of that leasing system was 
just one-fourth as much as were the expenditures required, or a 
loss of three-fourths to the Government. 

Mr. President, experience ought to teach us something. If 
the Government is going to impose such a system upon the West- 
ern States, it ought at least to be able to demonstrate that one 
leasing system has been a success. We have not yet found any 
which has been a success. I desire to say that a few years ago, 
when the Alaskan leasing bill was under consideration by the 
Senate, I made the prediction that there would not be any leases 
taken out under the system which was then devised. We were 
given to understand that that was an emergency measure that 
had to be put through quickly in order to get coal to the suffering 
people of Alaska. 

When that law went into operation there were glorious an- 
ticipations regarding what it would aceomplish; it was thought 
that people would flock to Alaska and take leases of coal lands, 
and yet when I inquired of the department the other day 
whether there had been a single lease of any of those lands taken 
out I was informed that there had not been; that there had 
merely been some applications for leases. I will venture to say 
that the applicants will never consent to the onerous terms 
which, as I understand, have been imposed upon those desir- 
ing to secure leases of coal lands in Alaska. Those lands 
being reserved are tied up to-day, and have been for two or 
three years, without any development upon them at all, and 
without any taxes whatever accruing to the people of Alaska 
for the support of the Government which they have to maintain 
over those lands. 

Mr. President, why is it that bureaus of this nature do not pay 
and will not pay? It is because every bureau tries to make 
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itself great in jurisdiction and strong in numbers. They are 
always grasping for more power; they are always thinking 
honestly, of course, that if they are given additional money and 
more men they can make the enterprises under their control 
pay, and yet the history of the Government demonstrates that 
they never have succeeded in doing so. We are going to en- 
counter that same difficulty when we establish these inspeetors, 
whom it will be necessary to have in great numbers over these 
water-power plants. That is merely one branch of the general 
system. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves that 
subject, I call his attention to the fact that when the forest 
reserves were created the people of the West were assured that 
whatever fees were charged for the grazing of sheep or cattle 
upon the reserves would be only nominal; but of all of the 
collections in the last six years from the forest reserves over 
$10,000,000 have been collected from grazing fees alone, and 
now, seeing that there is not enough revenue to pay the ex- 
penses of the bureau, they are going to nearly double the 
charges or fees this coming year. In other words, the people 
of the West, who should have had the use of the publie lands 
free, the same as the other States of the Union had when there 
were public lands within their borders, as long as they were not 
entered by citizens of the United States, are to be taxed an ever- 
increasing amount in order to pay the expenses of and main- 
tain the bureau here in Washington. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that from leading articles that I find in the Denver papers and 
from protests that are made by organizations in my State I 
am well aware that the tax referred to is to be doubled; that is 
all—just doubled. It does not amount to much, of course, but 
it is 100 per cent. That is the way bureaus work and that is 
how they conduct business. 

I hold in my hand a clipping from the Denver Post of Septem- 
ber 28, 1915, which shows the relative amount at that date of 
public lands and private lands in the various States of the 
Rocky Mountain region. There is presented an _ illustration, 
giving a bird’s-eye view, as it were, of the situation. The dark 
shaded part [exhibiting] indicates the lands in Government 
ownership. The unshaded part indicates the lands in private 
ownership. The State has to support itself entirely by taxa- 
tion upon the private lands because it has no right to raise 
any revehue from the Government lands. It can readily be 
seen from the view that is presented in this paper—and I pre- 
sume it is accurate—what an enormous acreage the reserves of 
various kinds embrace. They include forest reserves, water- 
power-site reserves, coal-land reserves, phosphate-land reserves, 
potassium-land reserves, sodium-land reserves, oil-land reserves, 
and all of these reserves are shown by the dark shaded part 
of the picture. [Indicating.] All those lands the Federal Gov- 
ernment holds in reserve. It will, therefore, be seen how little 
of our land is subject to taxation for the support of State, 
county, and school purposes. 

Mr. President, that is the reason why there have been such 
protests from the West; that is the reason why nearly every 
Senator who has come from the Rocky Mountain region has 
protested against the Government reserving lands in his State. 
I should like to have that illustration inserted in the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks, but I do not know whether that can 
be done. I will ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who 
is a member of the Committee on Printing, whether that can be 
done? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President, such an illustration can not 
be printed without the consent of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing under the rule that has been adopted. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well, then; I will not ask that it be 
printed, but I will state the total of the figures given. The 
total land surface area embraced in these States is 755,912,520 
acres, the public lands unreserved and unappropriated amount 
to 284,008,210 acres, the national forests cover 134,149,573 acres. 
The total acreage in public ownership is 471,032,257, and the 
total acreage in private ownership is 284,882,293. 

Mr. President, at the time these figures in the Denver Post 
of September 28, 1915, were compiled—I do not know whether 
they apply now or not—the percentages of land not subject to 
taxation were as follows: In the State of Arizona, 93.42 per 
cent; in California, 44.82 per cent; in Colorado, 51.45 per cent; 
in Idaho, 68.14 per cent; in Montana, 49.8 per cent; in Nevada, 
88.78 per cent; in New Mexico, 55.88 per cent; in Oregon, 50.64 
per cent; in Utah, 81.43 per cent; in Washington, 34.98 per 
cent; and in Wyoming, 72.24 per cent. Those figures show the 
vast extent of the area in each one of the States named which 
is owned by the Federal Government and not subject to taxa- 
tion. The remaining lands in each State in private ownership 
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have to pay the taxes raised for the government of the entire 
State, because each State has to maintain law and order and 
has to maintain schools and county governments upon every 
sere of the land in the State. 

Mr. President, it will be seen from these figures what a ter- 
rible hardship is being imposed upon the people of the Western 
States and why there has been such a feeling upon the part of 
the western people generally, due to the injustice that has been 
perpetrated upon them in having set aside such large reserves 


under the absolute control of the Federal Government. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President——— 
The PRESIDING OFFIGCRR. Does the Senator from Colo- 


rado vield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have been much inter- 
ested on more than one occasion in hearing this matter pre- 

sented to the Senate, but I have been puzzled to know why the 
“western Senators can not persuade the President of the United 
States to restore some of these lands to the people of the States. 

Mr. SHATROTH. Why, Mr. President, there is a bureau, 
which has had free access to the press of the United States, 
which has sent out among the people the most flattering state- 
ments concerning its work, of the great things that it is doing, 
and of the great frauds it is preventing. All this has hypno- 
tized to a great extent the people of the Hast and has made 
them honestly believe that every man in the West is trying to 
steal something from the Government. That is the reason why 
there is a great public sentiment now in favor of anything 
that the United States Government will undertake in regard to 
the public lands. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, my observation has not 
led me to the conclusion that the people of the Nast desire to op- 
press the people of the West. 

Mr. SHAPROTH. No, sir; I do not think so, and I do not 
believe that the Senators of the Hast have any prejudice in 
the matter at all; but I do believe that, by reason of the free 
printing press, to which the bureaus have had access, they 
have, as it were, convinced the people of the East concerning 
these matters, and have made them believe that they are the 
vrent benefactors who are going to save this great heritage ; 
and. in some instances, they have made the people believe that 
they are going to get something in the way of a revenue to the 
Government. In other instances, they have extolled their work 
as being of great benefit; and the very fact that these conserva- 
tion congresses are held and that people travel clear across the 
country hundreds and thousands of miles for the purpose of ‘at- 
tending them under the idea that they are saving the country in 
doing so, has intensified the impression that has gone forward. 
The public sentiment, however, is largely based on misinforma- 
tion If we would go into these questions and discuss them 
sufficiently before the people, or if they would read what we 
have to say, I believe there would be an enormous majority 
against any such proposition. 

‘The people of the United States are honest. The eastern people 
do not want te do any injury to the West. But when a state- 
ment comes out like the one that I heard the Senator read here 
from Mr. Pinchot concerning the radium lands, in which he 
ypenly accused certain persons of being corrupt because of their 
voting against a bill of that kind, or for the bill—I do not know 
which it was, but, anyway, it was something contrary to his 
ideas of conservation—it is time to say something. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, L will say to him that I am quite familiar with the propa- 
ganda that has been going on in this direction, and I have never 
had the slightest sympathy with it. I believe a great wrong has 
been done to States such as Colorado and Utah and other States 
that the Senator has enumerated ; but it always has been a puzzle 
to me to know why the Senators from Colorado could not per- 
sunde a President of their own party to come to their relief 
and restore at least a portion of these lands to ‘the citizens of 
those States. A great wrong has been done, no doubt, and it 
seems to me a remedy can be found if proper effort is made. The 
trouble has been that the propaganda has been on the other 
side, and through the instrumentality of certain “ uplifters ” 
in this country they have accomplished what the Senator de- 
plores, and which I deplore quite as much as he does. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senntor from Colorado 
vield to the Senator from New Mexico? 


Mr. SHAFROTH. TI yield to the Senator. 
Mr. FALL. Along the Tine of what has just been suggested 
by the Senator from New Hampshire, I want to make a brief 


statement, not in justice to him, because the people of the West } 


have tong done him justice. We know that the people of the West 
owe as inuch to the Senator who has just spoken as to any 
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other one man, possibly, in the United States, in achieving some- 
thing of the end for which we have been working. We have 
always had his help. But, Mr. President, the influence that has 
caused this situation, the same influence that is being felt 
throughout this entire country to-day—not only in the West, 
where it manifests itself in the attempted control of the remain- 
ing public resources, but throughout the East and the South- 
is the tendency to bureaucratic government in this country. 
The bureaus in Washington know that their occupation is gone 
if the old principle, established in 1845 and followed since that 
time, is allowed to continue. The great West has built up a 
most magnificent empire under the system established and main- 
tained here since 1846. Had that system been allowed to con- 
tinue, the occupation of various gentlemen in the bureaus here 
in Washington would have been gone, That is the trouble to- 
day. They are hanging on to the administration of the public 
lands to-day, and I can show you from the figures in the reports 
of the department that it is costing the taxpayers of the United 
States of America a cent an acre more than the entire receipts 
to administer the public lands of the United States to-day. In- 
stead of being a great heritage, administered under the laws and 
under the system by the bureaus as they are administering them 
to-day, it is costing money to the people of New Hampshire and 
the other States of the East and the South and the nonpublic 
land States, who must pay taxes for the support of this bureau 
here to administer these public lands. They know that if they 
are finally administered for the development of the States, as 
was advocated by Webster, if they are finally so administered 
as to add to the population of those States and build up the 
Stutes, then the occupation of the bureau is gone. 

I say to you frankly that you do not need the Interior Depart- 
ment of the United States to-day. It is costing the taxpayers 
money instead of being a self-supporting institution. "With all 
the hundreds of millions, with ail the billions of mineral wealth 
undeveloped in the West, the administration of the Department 
of the Interior is costing the taxpayers money to-day, instead of 
producing revenue. 

This is the trouble, sir. It is not only the propaganda of a 
few men here—idealists, you may say—but it is the bureaucratic 
system that is forcing itself on this democracy of ours, and 
sucking the lifeblood of the democracy itself. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, there has crystallized in 
the western country, and particularly in the State of Colo- 
rado—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. In view of the very pertinent question ad- 
dressed to the Senator from Montana by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, I feel as if a word or two here would not be imap- 
propriate. 

I think the trouble about which the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire inquires is very largely a state of mind. Quite a good 
many people out in the West have worked themselves up into 
quite a state of feeling about it. 

Mr. FALL. Merely a question of psychology? 

Mr. WALSH. Psychology—that is a good word. 

The Senator from New Hampshire will recognize, in the first 
place, that we have large numbers of Indians out there. Away 
back in the times when they were savages it was deemed good 
military policy and necessary policy to congregate them upon 
reservations. The Senator from New Mexico and the Senator 
from Arizona complain, and complain quite bitterly, about the 
enormous areas of their State that are included within Indian 
reservations. The Navajo Indian Reservation, upon which there 
are some 30,000 Indians, occupies a large area within that State. 
Within my own State we have the Crow Reservation, the Black- 
feet Reservation, the Fort Peck Reservation, the Fort Belknap 
Reservation, and the Flathead Reservation. Now, we can not 
turn those Indians out in the cold. We have got to set aside a 
certain portion of the public lands to take care of them. My 
own idea is that many of these reservations should be reduced. 
I am asking for a reduction in the area of the Crow Reservation, 
but we have got to take care of them, and some lands must be 
set aside for them. 

Second, that whole country out there in the mountains is cov- 
ered with immense forests. The most destructive fires range 
through them from time to time and sweep away miles and 
miles of this ‘valuable property belonging to the Government of 
the United States. The question presents itself to the Congress 
of the United States whether we will leave this property, thus 
enormously valuable, to the prey of flames, or whether we 
will take some steps to protect it from fire. 
areas are set aside. 


Accordingly, these 
Then, it is conceived that we need to protect 
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the watersheds of our streams. Now, I do not mean to say that 
there are not often included within these forest reserves large 
areas that ought not to be included within them. I do not intend 
to say that at all. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator answer a ques- 
tion right at that point? Is it not a fact within the Senator's 
own knowledge that it is not the forest reserves themselves that 
are objected to, but it is the very fact of which the Senator is 
now speaking, that there are enormous areas included in those 
forest reserves which we know properly do not belong in forest 
reserves? 

Mr. WALSH. Why, yes; but when 

Mr. FALL. That is the objection of the western people, is 
it not? 

Mr. WALSH. Why, to be sure that is the objection; but the 
point I am making is, of what significance is it to tell the 
Senator from New Hampshire that 49 per cent of the public 
lands of the State of Montana are within reservations of one 
kind or another unless you attack specific reservations as being 
too large for the particular case? 

Then the Senator from New Hampshire will also recognize 
that that was the country of Indian wars out there, and it be- 
came necessary to establish military reservations in order that 
the settlers coming into that country could be protected; and 
thus considerable areas were set aside for those military res- 
ervations. 

Then, in the State of my friend here, the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], as the Senator well knows, as well as 
in my own State, there are areas that are thus covered with 
timber, the timber itself being of enormous value, tempting all 
kinds of fraudulent entries of those lands. If they were open 
to ordinary homestead entry, men would go to get them merely 
for the purpose of getting title to the lands in order to take off 
the timber, and then immediately abandon the lands, or sell 
them for any purpose whatever; and those areas were included 
within the forest reserves. 

I would not like to have the Senator from New Hampshire 
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believe that our people are opposed to those policies in any | 


sense whatever. They do complain about this particular area 


ought not to be included within a forest reserve, and this par- 
ticular Indian reservation as being larger than it ought to be; 
but I did not like to have the Senator from New Hampshire go 
away with the idea that the people of the West are demanding 
that all of this 49 per cent in the State of Montana, for instance, 
be immediately opened up to appropriation by anybody who 
desires to take it. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the Senator made one remark 
there that I want to correct to this extent: He stated that the 
Senators from Arizona and New Mexico—I suppose he had 
reference to myself when he said the Senator from New Mex- 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, ; 

Mr, GALLINGER. I feel under obligations to the Senator 
from Montana for the information he gave. I do not claim, as 
the Senator knows—I never have claimed—to have any special 
knowledge concerning conditions in the Western States. I have 
a general knowledge, but the most that I have learned I have 
absorbed from the discussions in this body during my member- 
ship by western Senators. 

Now, I can understand that the 40-odd per cent, or whatever 
it is, of reservations in the State of Montana are to a consider- 
able extent taken up by Indian reservations and military reserva- 
tions and that kind of thing; but I am still very much puzzled 
to know how it happens that in the State of Utah, where they 
have no Indian reservations—I think I am correct in saying 
that 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a few acres. They do not amount to any: 
thing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A few acres—that the reservations amount 
to 81.4 per cent, if I understood the Senator from Colorado cor- 
rectly. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That seems to me almost incompre- 
hensible. 

Mr. WALSH. Ejighty-one and four-tenths per cent of the 
remaining public lands. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of the remaining public lands. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Including reservations? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; including reservations. I think the 
Senator from Montana will not be surprised when I say that 
these things have rather startled me, and I have been at a 
great loss to understand why they are permitted to continue 
if they are a real grievance, as they seem to me to be a real 
grievance. That is all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator for 
just a moment? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is true that 81.4 per cent of the lands withip 





| the boundaries of the State of Utah are classed as public lands; 
and that particular area as being of such a character that it | 


ico—expressed themselves bitterly about the enormous area of | 
Indian reserves, and he referred in that connection to the | 


Navajo Reserve. I have not suggested, in the Senate or out, 
the elimination of one acre from the Navajo Reserve, although 
it is of enormous extent. Within its exterior limits are 1,100 
acres for each living Navajo, and I have never suggested the 


elimination of it. I have objected to adding to it the small re- | 


maining property in New Mexico that might become taxable— 
that is, to excluding the white man from the public lands, mak- 
ing reserves where the white man will have no opportunity to 
make a claim, and then locating the Navajos, contrary to treaty 
provisions, upon the remaining public lands. 


I have not suggested the cutting off or the elimination of one 


acre of a forest reserve in New Mexico which contained timber 
of any value for any purpose whatsoever. I have objected to 
the inclusion within the exterior limits of a forest reserve of 
hundreds of thousands or millions of acres of land containing 
not a stick of timber, not a brush of it, simply for the reason 
that some of those who were administering the forest reserves, 
knowing that they are not getting an adequate revenue from 
the timber, knowing that they are not administering it in a 
businesslike way and making it self-supporting, knowing that 
they are compelled to come before the Congress and secure de- 
ficiency appropriations every year of $2,000,000, as they are ask- 
ing now, have included within these exterior limits hundreds 
of thousands and millions of acres without a stick of timber on 
them at all, which are valuable only for grazing, and are then 
compelling the local people of those States to contribute to a 
supposed forest reserve comprising lands which the Senator 
himself, if he has any knowledge of conditions in my State and 
the State of Arizona, knows are not forested. This is what we 
object to. It is the administration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colo- 
rado permit me a moment further? 


and included in that, of course, are all of the reservations. 
As far as the Indian reservations of the State of Utah are con- 
cerned, there are only the Utes there, and there are a very few 
acres held by what few Utes there are. ‘The military reserva- 
tions that we have in our State include perhaps 1,000 acres. 
The trouble is, Mr. President, that a whole area, sometimes 20 
or 30 or 40 miles, is withdrawn in a forest reservation; and 
the Senator from Montana knows, as every other Senator 
knows, that included in every forest reserve in every Western 
State there are not simply 10,000 nor 100,000 but there are 
millions of acres of agricultural lands. As the Senator from 
New Mexico said, there is not a stick of timber on those lands. 
It is an impossibility ever to plant and have grown on them a 
stick of timber. There is not even brush upon them. They 
are nothing, and never have been anything, but grazing lands. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FALL. Just in line with what the Senator is saying, in 
addition there is no attempt made by the Forestry Department 
to put a stick of timber upon them or to grow a stick of timber 
upon them. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the Forestry Department knows that it 
would be absolutely useless to undertake it, because it would 
not grow. There is no timber known anywhere in all the world 
that would grow upon those lands. 

Now, just another word. No western Senator is objecting to 
the withdrawal of the timberlands or the lands that form the 
watersheds of the streams in the States. If the withdrawals 
were confined to that, and if the withdrawals were confined to 
timberlands, you would never find a Senator on this floor object- 
ing to it. What we are objecting to, Mr. President, is the ad- 
ministration of the law and the power that has been wielded and 
used and exercised by the bureau in withdrawing from the State 
lands that ought to be homesteaded. Oh, I know the Senator 
will say that under the law any agricultural lands within a 
forest reserve can be homesteaded; but any citizen who has 
undertaken to homestead lands within a forest reserve, outside 
of a very limited number only, wishes he had never undertaken 
it and had never spent his time and his energy in undertaking If. 
I am not going to take the time of the Senator trom Colorado 
to go into details as to the reasons, but perhaps before this 
diseussion is over I will be able to tell the Senate why. 4 

Mr. WALSH. If I may inter upt the Senator from Colorado 


for just a moment—— 
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Mr. SHAFROT m. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to say to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that, in my humble judgment, all this is quite irrele- 
vant to the consideration of the bill béfore us. It is important 
to know, however, that as far as the bill before us deals with’ 
lands reserved because valuable as power Sif@s they are an 
infinitesimal portion of the entire area. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I can not join with the Sen- 
ator from Montana in the eulogy which he seéms to have” passed 
upon the Forest Service. I will tell you what the forest, reserves 
: my State are. Forty per cent of them e aboye ti imber line, 

You know that in a mountainous country there is a line above 
which no vegetation grows, just barren rogks, aid 40 per cent 
of the lands that have been set aside as rest reserves are in 
that area above the timber line. Yet in that area above the 
timber line there are extensive areas of rich neral lands. 
There is an area of 80 per cent that lies between the timber line 
and what they call good timberland, because this area includes 
scrub timber, and 80 per cent of the reserve is timber that never 
could be of any commercial use, except probably : a few trees here 
and there. The only good available timberland for timber ‘pur- 
aoses is in the 30 per cent below. Thus out of a total 100 per 
vent in my State 70 per cent of it has no more relation to timber 
than a barren piece of land. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 





Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Will the Senator permit me 
a word? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. In the suggestion made by 
the Senator from New Hampshire, wondering why the people 


view with hesitancy many of these measures, I think this 
thought that has not been brought out prompts a feeling of 
hesitancy with reference to all the bills appertaining to the 
public domain. For years we here in the Past have seen our 
franchises gobbled up by a handful of men for their own selfish 


purposes. We have seen our riparian rights frittered away 
until State after State would hardly have enough for a pier 
for a city. I know in my own State our riparian rights have 


been frittered away to great corporations until we practically 
have nothing left. We have seen in our great western territory 
the alternate sections given to Oakes Ames and a few of those 
goody-goodies in years past in the building of the Union Pacific, 
the Southern Pacific, and the Northern Pacific ‘until the people 
are holding up their hands. They have been educated by that 
process rather than by the process indicated by the writer in 
the magazine. I feel that they have reason to hesitate and 
reason to fear, and that there are millions and millions of acres 
as described by the Senator from Utah. Of course, it seems 
limitless, yet if our world is to stand and this Government, 
and God knows I trust it will go on and on until the end of 
time, your limitless acres will amount to naught after all, if 
they are to be gobbled up in the hands of a few. So I think 
with many others in the same line of thought, and I say we 
can not be too jealous and too guarded to carefully safeguard 
these acres for the posterity that may come after us. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. TI want to answer the Senator’s sugges- 
tion, because it needs an answer. A great many people are 
of the same mind as he is with respect to these matters. I re- 
gard that the greatest outrage that ever was perpetrated in 
this country was the voting of 43 land grants to railroads, 
giving the alternate sections, which aggregated 155,000,000 acres, 
an area equal to Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Istand, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Virginia. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That is true. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But I want to emphasize that those grants 
were voted by the people down here in Washington, by the 
Senators and Representatives who thought they knew what 
was best for that country. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Let me say, Mr. 
that I am old enough to remember all that history of Oakes 
Ames, of the process of addition, division, and silence. I re- 
member all that. While I was but a boy I was chuck full of 
politics, the only thing I had to study. I was brimful of it, and 
I saw the iniquity of it, and I have grown intensified with it. 

In answer to the Senator’s proposition asking that it be turned 
over to the States, I was a radical States-right Democrat, but 
in after years I changed my view. After years with the experi- 
ence and the wonderful development in our country we are, I 
say, not a State-rights people any more. We have merged to- 
gether into a homogeneous mass. We are a great Nation. So 


I say T can not acquiesce in the thought of turning this public 


President, ' 
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land over to Colorado or to Oregon or to some other State, but 
I do feel that the great United States should exercise a govern- 
ing care over the whole of it, that it may bless the posterity 
that may come after us. In the light of that which I have seen 
I can see the evil that will absolutely crowd out the oppertunity 
of a man to hold a foothold. Only yesterday the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEpparp] told me that one woman, 
I think a Mrs. King, in Texas owns a million acres, and it is 
15 miles from her gateway to the porch of her home. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. One million six hundred thousand acres. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. One million six hundred 
thousand acres. In Heaven’s name let us do something to 
make this condition impossible. Let us do something to make 
impossible the horrid accumulation of money. God knows that 
is bad enough; but what should be said about the great accumu- 
lation of land-—the accumulation of such big quantities of land? 
What is land? Hyven though a man may be an Apollo in physique, 
without a foothold of land he is the most miserable of God's 
creatures. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the very case the Senater 
cited was that of these land grants which included 155,000,000 
aeres. Such was the guardianship by which the Government 
administered this trust. Yet the Senator would put into the 
Government of the United States, notwithstanding the record 
made in those instances, these very reserved lands as to the 
administration of which the State of Colorado has recorded 
no such disastrous experience. We have not found it profitable 
to own great areas of land out there. You will find it the fact 
that when you undertake to run a large farm with hired help #t 
can not be made a success; and the fact that in this country 
we have no law of primogeniture, which gives all the property 
to the first born, a division of the land follows and it passes 
into many hands. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will say I am very glad toa 
know that Colorado as a State has not this evil, as the Senator 
says it has not; but I say that which has been can be, and in 
the light of all human experience will be again. So I say that 
I feel it becomes my part, I feel it becomes our part, not as 
partisans but .as bound together in American citizenship, to 
safeguard this splendid domain and make impossible a repeti- 
tion of the evil. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. 
a wrong to the States. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. My first love is to my Nation 
and to the people thereof, second to my State, and lastly to my 
party. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that the payment of taxes upon a piece 
of land for 30 years, together with reasonable interest upon 
each yearly payment, amounts, at the end of 30 years, to the 
value of the preperty. 

Mr. MARTTNE of New Jersey. I realize that. 

Mr. SHA#ROTH. Let me finish this, please. When you ex- 
empt lands from taxation for 80 ycars it makes the owner of 
the private property in the State pay an amount equivalent to 
the exempted land every 30 years. Most of these lands have 
been exempt in Colorado now for 60 years, and if this policy of 
leasing goes on it will be exempt forever, and it will continue to 
compel the people who hold land in private ownership to pay 
taxes for the Government over those United States lands for 
school purposes, for county purposes, and for State purposes 
equal to the value of the land every 30 years. That is not 
right, and it was never contemplated by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The case of Pollard, Lessee, against Hagan, in Third Howare, 
expressly says that the Government acquired these lands as a 
trustee for ‘temporary purposes, to dispose of them, and conmse- 
quently when it holds them so that the State can get no revenue 


Surely the Senator would not want to do 


out of them it is doing an immense injury to the State. You 
do not realize it in each yearly payment, but in the age ogate 


for years you find there is excessive taxation upon the lands in 
private ownership and the people by reason of the reservation. 

When I was governor of the State of Colorado I asked the 
treasurer, “ Why do you not have more revenue? Here we pay 
to the Federal Government in taxes over $5,000,000 each year, 
while we do not raise for State government purposes more than 
from $1,300,000 to $1,400,000. In other words, we pay three 
times as much to the Federal Government as we raise by taxa- 
tion for State purposes.” When I realized the fact that at that 
time about 60 per cent of the lands could not be taxed ‘because 
they were in public ownership, I could readily see why it was 
that we had ‘to skirmish around in every way possible in order — 
to get funds to support the State government. 

Consider these power ‘plants and the injury that is going to 
follow from keeping title perpetually in the Tederal Govern- 














ment. In the State of Colorado there is one that was erected 
at Glenwood Springs, at a cost, I think, of $7,000,000. That is a 
great part of the assessable property in the county of Garfield, 
im which it is located. If there are labor troubles or riots, the 
State must bear the expense of maintaining order. If there is 
any disturbance at all, the county officers must attend to it. 
Tf there is any infraction of law, they have to go to court, and 
the court is supported by the people. If that plant is going to 
be: held. perpetually under a lease by the Federal Government, 
you can not levy one dollar of taxes upon it for the purpose of 
raising revenue for county purposes. If it is in a school dis- 
triet, it does not contribute one dollar to the maintenance of the 
sehool. Is not that a wrong to the State? Is it not a wrong to 
the people? It never was contemplated by the Federal Consti- 
tution. I can not understand why people can not see those 
wrongs that are perpetrated. It is all right for the Govern- 
ment to be great, but it should first be just. It should have been 
just to the people before it gave away 155,000,000 aeres of Jand 
to the railroads. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that all the people of the 
United States understand conditions im the West. I have 
akways opposed any leasing system upon the part of the Govern- 
inent, because, among other things, it would mean that royalty 
charges would be added to the rates the consumer would have 
to pay. We want as low rates as possible. We are the people 
affected. We are the people who have to pay. We are the 
people who must suffer in a monopely of these resources. Yet 
here is a bill which, in my judgment, will force a higher rate 
upon us, because every charge that you make upon these water- 
power plants is going to be reflected directly in the charge that 
is made to the ultimate consumer, not merely the amount that 
may be exacted as royalty, but two, three, or four times the 
amount. 

Mr, President. the permit for the power pliant that I referred 
to near Glenweed Springs was revoked, its franchise was re- 
voked, two days before one of the Secretaries of the Interior 
went out of office, and without assigning any reason whatever 
for such revocation. The company was furnishing electricity to 
the eity of Denver for lighting purposes and to the street car 
company for motive power at that very time, and yet without 
cause, without assignment of a single reason, its permit was 
absolutely revoked. Such was the penalty it suffered because it 
would not enter into a leasing arrangement by which it would 
pay so much to the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. President, you can readily see that the company did not 
want to enter into such an arrangement. Under the terms pro- 
posed it was to pay a tax graduated until 10 years, and there- 
after it was to pay $1 per horsepower. The plant was gener- 
ating 20,000 horsepower, and it meant a tax upon the com- 
pany of $20,000 a year. Do you think the company would get 
it back from the consumers? It would get 200 or 300 per cent 
‘of it back from the consumers. Mr. President, it seems to me 
that when we reason about this matter we ought to come to but 
one conclusion. 

The Senator from Montana, I must say, thinks more of this 
lerestry Service than I do. There are lands, the headwaters of 
streams, which might very properly be reserved, and there is 
even merchantable timber that could be included in the reserves, 
but I want to say that the best indication of what the people 
of a State think is found in the resolutions that are passed in 
the State legislature, and in resolutions that are adopted as 
party platforms, not of one political party but of both political 
parties. I have here on my desk any number of such resolutions 
that have been adopted, not by a majority of one or two but 
unanimously, against this very water-power bill. Here is a 
memorial of the General Assembly of the State of Colorado. 
It says: 


Your memorialist, the General Assembly of the State of Colorado, 


respectfully represents that under the present Federal policy of con 
trol of the public domain the following conditions obtain : 


Then it says: 


_ 1. The people of Colorade are in faver of conservati in the mean- 
ing of prevention of waste and monopoly, but are unalterably opposed 
to it in the definition of preserving our lands and resources in their 
present state for future generations. 

We agree that these natural resources belong te all the people, but 
this ownership is not now different from what it always has been— 
namely, subject to the right of the citizen to aequire the same under 
liberal laws to the extent necessary to satisfactory settlement and 
the building of permanent homes. 

2. It has been charged that the Western States have failed im the 
past to do their duty in the censefvation of these reseurces, but these 
who make these charges utterly fail te consider that any unlawful 
acquisition or waste was committed under Federal laws and en publi 
lands ; and that the States, having no control, were powerless to pre 
vent it. They also fail to reeognize the fact that the amount of 
lands unlawfully acquired was a mere trifle compared with that law 
fully acquired by bona fide settlers and others. 
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8. The elder States have had, and stiil have, the benefits avising 
from private acquisitions of all the public lands within their boundaries, 
receiving revenue: therefrom through taxation and otherwise, and it is 
therefore a great injustice that they should now seek to impese upon 
the Western States obstructions and burdens with which they them- 
selves did not have to contend. 

4. We deny that it. is right or advisable for the Federal Government 
to retain the title te and lease the public lands for any purpose, as the 
history of the country shows that in 1807 Congress authorized the 
War Department to lease the lead mines in the territory afterwards 
embraced in the States of Missouri, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa, reserving to the United States a royalty of one-sixth of the 
product. 

5. This system was vigorously opposed by the residents of the 
region involved from the very beginning, and after a few years’ trial 
the Missouri Legislature and the governer of Illinois: protested against 
it. Presidents Polk and Villmore urged its abandonment. The Secre- 
tary of War condemned it, saying that the benefit to the Government 
bore “no just proportion to the injury done te the country, first, by 
retarding the settlement of the country and, seeond, by the demoral- 
izing influence of the system.’’ 

Year after year congressional committees on public lands reported 
against it. One of these reports concludes as follows: 

“When the United States accepted the cession of the northwestern 
territory, the acceptance was on the express condition and under a 
pledge to form it into distinct republican States— 


This is the clause in every treaty under which any land has 
ever been acquired, and these lands out West were mostly ac- 
quired either under the Louisiana purchase or under the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo— 
and to admit them as members of the Federal Union, having the sanie 
rights of freedom, sovereignty, and independence as the other States. 
This pledge your committee believes would not be redeemed by merely 
dividing the surface into States: and giving them names, but it includes 
a pledge to sell the lands, so that they may be settled and thus form 
States. No other mode of disposing of them can be regarded as a com 
pliance with that pledge.” 

Yor nearly 40 years this controversy was waged with increasing in- 
oe until 1846, when an act was passed directing the sale of these 
ands. 


They were mineral Jands and were held in the States of Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, and several others. 


This condemned and discarded policy is now sought to be resur- 
rected— 

Speaking of this leasing bill— 
and in pursuance thereof, there have been withdrawn forest, coal, vil, 
phosphate, and power-site lands, ——— in Colorado over 2!,- 
000,000 acres, equal to 33 per cent of the total area of the State; to- 
gether with similar amounts in other Western States,,so that in all, the 
area thus withdrawn is greater than the combined area of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, both Virginias, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinols— 


That is the tremendous land area that has been withdrawn in 
the great Rocky Mountain region— 


and thus nearly 300,000,000 acres are now, and have been for several 
years, practically out of reach of indiyidual enterprise or taxatien for 
the support of the State government. This obstructive policy is a 
departure from the policy of the past 50 years, and in violation of the 
rights of these States as provided in their enabling acts admitting 
them into the Union, their constitutions, and the fundamental princi- 
ples on which the union of the States is predicated. 


This is a resolution which was passed by the General Assembty 





of the State of Colorado in 1913, during a Democratie adminis- 
tration, condemning this leasing system. It continues: 


The idea that the leasing of the forests and other public lands for 
grazing purposes to stockmen, reserving to the settler and miner a 
right to enter them, will give the latter adequate protection is a fallacy, 
for the reason that it is obvious that such entries will necessarily in- 
terfere with the proper handling of stock. Where a stockman has 
1,000 acres or more under such a lease, and a homesteader should under- 
take to enter 160 acres or 320 acres of the best of it, it is a certainty 
that the stockman would in every way not positively unlawful dis- 
courage the settler, unless we credit the stockman with less than or- 
dinary sense of self-protection. And it is equally certain that he would 
succeed in preventing the entry, even if he had to buy the settler off. 

The inevitable result of such leases will be te substantially end home- 
steading and mining on the public lands. 


Here is a resolution direeted against this very bill, Mr. 
President. It was not passed by a mere majority, but it was 
passed by the vote of every single member of the genera! as- 
sembly, whether Democrat or Republican. It states further: 


6. We assert that the States are vested with the right to control the 
waters within their respective borders (subject only to the right of the 
Federal Government to protect navigation on those streams that are 
navigable), to dispese of them to those who will use them for beneficial 

urposes, and that all returns therefrom, direct or indirect, justly 
elong to the States and not to the Federal Government. ; 

7. Experience has shown that the methods of the Reclamation Service 
in the irrigation of arid lands have been less expeditious and more 
arbitrary and unjust in the disregard of the equitable rights of its own 
water users and other competitive projects than those of private enter- 
prises. 

The resolution goes off there on another proposition, but i 
wish to call attention to_a few other extracts whic h are more 
pertinent than the reclamation propesition, although certain acts 
of the Reclamation Service ave also condemned by the resolu- 
|} tion. It continues: 


11. Nearly afi of eur metatlifcrous lauds have been included in forest 
reserves, sinee which. time not a single important mining camp has been 
opened. The unwarranted interference by the Forest Service is largely 
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responsible for the falling off of apgeenantety $20,000,000 in the 
sonual metal output. The man who is willing to put his labor and 
noney into the development of a mining claim is the person best fitted 
io classify the land and should be permitted to acquire it. 


That does not look like much of an approval upon the part 
the people of Colorado or of the Legislature of the State of 
Molorade of the Forest Service in that respect. The resolution 

NtINUeS ; 


We venture the assurance that If 40 years ago the forest reserves | 
had been established neither Leadville nor Cripple Creek nor a score | 


of other mining camps would have been discovered or developed. 

Under the restrictions which have been imposed the depart- 
ment requires that a locator when he files upon a mining claim 
must first submit to an investigation by an inspector from the 
Forest Service to determine whether the proposed claim is go- 
ing to injure the forest—a little 10-acre spot of land taken out 
of a million acres—-then the report has to be submitted for ap- 
proval. The miner in the meantime does not know whether he 
will be permitted to locate upon the claim. After he has ex- 
pended $500 in work upon the ground, he applies for a patent, 
and offers to pay the Federal Government the amount per acre 
which is required by statute. Then the department sends out 
mother man, a supposed expert, who inspects that mine. If 
eoncludes that it not look as though it is going to be 
a paying mine, then the application is turned down, and the 
miner can not get his patent. 

Mr. President, no man is so jealous of his ability to determine 
whether a mine will pay as is the prospector, and IT submit he 
is the best man to determine that question for himself. It is an | 


lhe does 


insult to him when he has spent his $500 to say to him that 
becnuse some minin who may understand geology but not mining | 
has concluded that the mine can not De a paving mine: there- 
fore, although he has spent his $500 upon it, he can not get a 
patent to the claim 

As the Senator from Utah | Mr. Smoor] suggests to - 
nearly all of the great mines to-day are the mines that would 
have been turned down if we had been compelled to follow ex- 
pert mdviee. Mr. President, for the great Cripple Creek 
mines that proved so successful, the geologists of the country 
suid that in a formation of that kind it was impossible to find 
gold; and yet gold has been taken out of Cripple Creek to the | 
amount of $300,000,000. Therefore, when it is required that a | 
so-called expert shall go out and tell a miner, who has put his | 
muscle, his brain, and his vim into the development of a mine, 
that he has not a mine that will pay, and that, therefore, xd 
imust surrender his claim when he is paying ten times as much | 


as 


for the ground as it is worth for any other purpose, it is an 
insult to the miner. It is just such restrictions as these which 
are imposed by bureaucracy, and which result from having bu- 
reiaus hundreds and thousands of miles away from the estate 
administered. That is what this leasing system will do, and | 
that is one of the reasons why T am so opposed to it. 


Mr. President, [ desire to advert to the following clause in 
this resolution: 
Although our lands are of great variety they are open to entry for 


ut few purposes and in unsuited quantities. For instance, a piece of 
land can not be taken merely for a home, 

12. In Verritorial days Congress gave us the water of our natural 
Streams and contirmed that right in the acceptance of our State con 


stitution Certain Federal bureaus are trying to take away that right 
by denying rights of way over the public domain, The contention of 
Federal authority, as in the case of the Engle Dam, for the first storage 


sa SE 


of water at the lower end of the stream instead of near the source of 
supply, would prevent the repeated use of water for power and irri- 
satian upstream, would uselessly deprive large areas of development, 


and would therefore be contrary to the principle of the “ best use ”’ 
demonstrated by the experience of more than half a century. 


as 


The diversion and use of water when streams are high equalize the 
flow, furnish a better supply of water during the dry season and by 
lessening floods save lives and property on the rivers below, 

Mr. President, this memorial presented to Congress earl 


not only a condemnation of this water-power bill, but of a great 
many oter objectionable features connected with the adminis- | 
tration of certain laws. These resolutions were not passed hap- | 
hazard by the legislature. For years and years in the State of 
Colorado protests have been made against leasing bills, and it | 
seems to me some heed, some attention, ought to be paid by the 
Senate the United States to a solemn protest made by the 
legislative body of the State of Colorado. The resolution which: | 
[ have just read was passed in 1913, when the legislature was 
Democratic. T now read a resolution which was passed in 1915, 
When the legislature was Republican: 


ol 


Senate concurrent resolution No, 6. 


Whercas the Congress of the United States at the last session seriously 
considered bills providing for acts to lease water-power sites, coal, 
1, and phosphate lands, and did succeed in passing a measure 
leasing the coal lands of Alaska: and 


Whereas a determined effort is being made by certain interests to in 
luee the United States Government to adopt the leasing policy in 
relation to public lands and natural resources upon such lands; and 


| of which I can not read to the Senate to-night. 
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Whereas this policy, if applied to Colorado, would place over half the 
area of this State under a Vederal landlord system that would for 
ever prevent this State from levying taxes upon any of these lands 
or resources ; and 

Whereas under our State constitution and under the Constitution of the 
United States, Colorado was admitted into the Union with all thé 
rights and privileges of the original States, which included the right 
to levy taxes upon all of the property within our borders, except 
where title is held by the Federal Government, and the establish 
ment of the leasing system upon these Federal lands would result in 
the development of these lands for the benefit of the Federal Goy 
ernment rather than for the benefit of the State, which is a privilege 
all the original States had and which has enabled them to develop 
their territory for the benefit of the citizens and to levy taxes against 
all of the territory for the support of the State: Therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the Twentieth General Assembly of the 

State of Colorado (the House coneurring), That we are unalterably 
opposed to the adoption of the leasing system to apply to any of the 
lands or resources now held in the name of the United States; and we 
protest that the adoption of such a system in Colorado would not only 
interfere with permanent development of this State but would be con 
trary to the rights of Colorado guaranteed to us both by the constitu 
tion of the State and of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to each 
Members in Congress and to the President of the United States, 

Approved April 12, 1915, 

As I have said, this resolution was passed by a Republican 
legislature, and it was passed not by a bare majority or upon a 
contest, but was unanimously agreed to. If any Senator thinks 
the people of the Western States are in favor of a leasing sys- 
tem, all he has to do to disabuse his mind is to read the resolu- 
tions upon that question, which [ have here upon my desk, alt 
Condemnation 
after condemnation is uttered against the leasing system, and 
you can hardly find a dissenting voice in some of the States 
affected. 

Mr. President, is it possible that these things should not bé 
considered by Senators and Representatives? Are you going to 
slap the States of the West in the face in such manner as that? 

There have been governors’ conferences upon the subject, one 
having been held in the State of Colorado in 1918, which unani- 
mously condemned the leasing system. Again, another was held 
the next year, in 1914, in Salt Lake City, Utah, by the governors 
of Western States, when the leasing system was again unani- 
mously condemned. Are you not going to take that as an index 
us to What the Western States believe?) Why, Mr. President, tf 
we desire to satisfy the people of that section of the country 
with relation to these matters we can not but vote down the pro- 
posal to make the pending leasing bill a law of the United States. 

In regard to this water-power proposition, a meeting was held 
in Porthind, Oreg., called by the governor of one of the States, 
I think by the governor of the State of Washington, and I have 
a copy of the resolution passed by that meeting. It condemns 
this very water-power bill by a three-fourths vote. There was 
n contest there. The able Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] 
was there, with all of his persuasive powers of oratory to con- 
vince the special delegates assembled at that convention, but he 
did not convince them, for when the vote was cast—and it was 
the only time. so far as I know, when there has been a con 
test—three-fourths of the people there represented were against 
ihese propositions. They condemned in strong language the 
leasing system proposed by this very water-power bill. 

Here is another resolution of the State of Colorado, 
senate joint memorial No. 6, introduced by 
and reads as follows: 


of our 


Tt is 
Senator Williams, 


Whereas it is provided by article section 5, of the constitution of 
the State of Colorado, that 

“The water of every natural stream not heretofore appropriated 
within the State of Colorado is hereby declared to be the property of 
the public. and the same is dedicated to the vse of the people of the 


State, subject to appropriation as hereinafter provided ’ 

That is the constitutional provision of Celorado, which was 
adopted after the enabling act had been passed by Congress 
The State entered the Union with that provision in its const.- 


16, 


| tution, and for 30 years thereafter there was no attempt to de 


viate from that declaration. The memorial continues: 
and by section 7 thereof that— 

“All persons and corporations shall have the right of way across 
public, private, and corporate lands for the construction of ditches, 
canals, and flumes, for the purpose of conveying water for domestic 
purposes, for the irrigation of agricultural lands, and for mining and 
manufacturing purposes, and for drainage, upon payment of just com 
pensation "; and 

Whereas the above constitutional provisions were accepted by the Fed 
eral Government when this State was admitted into the Union, and 
have been followed for over 35 years by the citizens of this State 
with full congressional approval, and have been affirmed by the re 
peated declarations of the supreme court of the State; and 

Whereas it is destructive of the right so established for the Federal 
Government to condition grants of rights of way through such domain, 
necessary for making beneficial use of such water, on requirements 
other than the constitutional requirements above set forth: Now 
therefore be it 
Resolved, That we believe that any attempt by the Federal Govern 

ment to exact in exchange for such rights any right of regulation or 
compensation in excess of the fair market value of the rights 


any 








granted is in violation ef the’ constitutional right ef the State and in 
impairment of the State’s power to develop and control its own internal 
resources; and be it: further 

ResoWwed, That the danger of monopolistic control of water powers, 
asserted as a reason for the exercise by the Federal Government of the 
above exactions in exchange for such rights of way, does not exist, since 
the State, by the exercise of its fundamental rights to regulate rates 
and service can prevent monopolistic control in full protection of its 
citizens; and be it further ; 

Resolved, That it is not only the right and duty but also the exclusive 
privilege of this State to contro] the development of its internal re- 
sources ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the senate and house of this twentieth general as- 
Tn do hereby accept the suggestion contained in senate joint memo- 
rial. No. 6. of the Twenty-eighth Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Oregon,. adopted Pebruary 20, 1915, for a water-power conferenee, and 
that the governor be requested to designate five members. of this gen- 
eral assembly to serve as a committee, with the governor as chairman, 
to represent the State of Colorado in the conference to be called pur- 
suant to said joint resolution of the Oregom Assembly; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted to the Colo- 
rado Senators and Representatives in Congress, and to the Speaker of 
the National House of Representatives, to. the President of the United 
States Senate, to the Secretary of the Interior, and to the governor of 
each State invited to such water-power conference, for transmission to 
the legislature of his State. 

Approved April 12, 1915. 

Mr. President, there is another joint resolution giving in con- 
crete form various objections to this leasing bill. Are you going 
to pay no attention to it? Are you going to say that. the people 
out there are trying to steal something; that they are trying. to 
get something for nothing? Why, Mr. President, it is our own 
people who are going to be affected by this water-power bill, it 
is our own people who want these low rates, and they can get 
them under the State management rather than through the 
double management of the State and of the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, in view of those conditions, it seems to me that 
so long as these States have repeatedly and continually asserted 
their opposition to this doctrine, some heed and some attention 
ought to be given to their voice on the subject. 

I presume the Senate intends to adjourn at 
does it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
to the hour of adjournment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will conclude in just a few imoments, 
and let the adjournment take place if it is desired. 

Mr. President, I have various other resolutions. Here are 
some resolutions from the State of Wyoming condemning the 
same thing. Here is a memorial to Congress, which has been 
presented here and read from the desk, resolving against these 
very bills. Here is another set of resolutions subsequently 
adopted by the Legislature of the State of Wyoming. I think, 
also, the Utah Legislature has memorialized Congress on this 
subject time and again, has it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the last one has already passed reso- 
lutions which I am expecting here every day. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator says that even the last 
legislature has also protested against this very water-leasing 
bill 

Mr, President, I hold in my hand copies of platforms adopted 
by the Republican and Democratic Parties in their State con- 
ventions in Colorado, and they condemn these bills. It is not 
a partisan question at all out there. It is a question upon 
whieh all political parties unite, and they condemn these leas- 
ing bills. I shall not read them, because it would take some 
time, unless Somebody wants them read. I am willing to read 
them if that is the case. 

T will read one or two. Here is an extract from the Demo- 
cratic State platform of 1910 of Colorado: 

We reassert our position upon the public-land question as adopted 
at Pueblo in 1908, and declare the right of the State to the control 
of the resources within its boundaries; we are in sympathy with the 
policy of considering the natural resources of the Nation and the State 
in a manner which will protect the right of future generations, but 
we are unalterably opposed to the bureaucratic, arbitrary regulations 
which work hardship on the nomesteaders and the miners and retard 
the development of the State. 

Here is one, also in 1912, of the Democratic State platform 
of Colorado: 

We denounce the policy of the Republican administration— 


They blame it on the Republicans in this resolution. They 
are trying to make capital out of a popular issue, no doubt. 


We denounce the policy of the Republican administration, which, 
having retarded our development, now proposes to withdraw all the 
remaining agricultural, grazing, and mineral public lands from alj 
forms of entry, with the expressed determination of imposing upon the 
West a permanent bureaucratic rule and Federal leasing system of all 


10 o'clock, 


The Chair is not advised as 


the Government resources within our borders, and thereby disastrously 
retarding the development of our State and depriving our Common- 
wealth of its just and constitutional rights. 

At that time there were some bills pending in Congress which 
went further than the water-power bills. 

Y have here copies of Republican. platforms declaring against 
this leasing bill, in which they utter emphatic and strong de- 
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nunciation of this leasing system. I can net lay my hands on 
them right new, but I have read them once before in a former 
debate. The one I have in mind condemns equally as strongly 
as the Demeeratic platform the poliey of the Government in 
relation to this bill. I must say that those resolutions in some 
instamees were passed by the Republican convention in Colo- 
rade, when the Republican Party was in power, showing their 
desire to proteet the State even above any question of partisan 
politics. 

Mr. President, I can not put in the Recorp, ner can I read, all 
of the material which I have here in the way of protests from 
Western States; but I think I have read enough to show that 
there is a uniform sentiment, at least in my portion ef the West, 
against the passage of any such leasing proposition as is con- 
tained in this water-power bill. It seems to me that if the 
doctrine of State rights has any semblance of suppert in this 
bedy, its friends ought te reeognize the fact that the Federal 
Government is intruding upon those rights when it goes into a 
State and segregates lands and says that the sovereignty of the 
State can net be exercised in its taxing power or in its right ef 
eminent domain against these lands which it proposes to hold 
in perpetuity. 

Mr. President, L should like to make a short résumé of what I 
have said in the speeches I have made, but I can not do it. 
The hour is getting too late. I want to say, however, that this 
is a most serious matter to the people of the West. It is the 
mest vital question that ever has been presented to them, I 
think, since Colerado was admitted into the Union. It has 
been made the subject of addresses and of messages of gov- 
ernors. to the legislature. I sent twe messages myself, when 
governor of Colorado, to the Colorado Legislature upon this 
matter, and similar action has been taken by other governors, 
particularly the governor preceding the last one. 

The people regard this as a matter that is so vital to’ them 
that they view it with almost equal intensity of feeling that 
southern Senators display when the force bill is referred to 
here. You can therefore realize the degree of earnestness we 
feel with relation to this policy and how vital we feel it is going 
to be to the development of the western country. 

Wor these reasons, Mr. President, I submit that the bill under 
consideration ought to be defeated. 


Preparedness—Prohibition. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


WILLIAM H. COLEMAN, 


OF PHPNNSYLVANIA, 


HON. 


In ree House or REepresEenraTives. 
Saturday March 3, 1917. 


Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Sixty-fourth Congress has 
enacted legislation that must of necessity have great influence 
on the future of this Nation. While many matters of import 
have been dealt with none have been of greater public interest 
than the measures relating to preparedness and prohibitior 

The preparedness enactments will unquestionably be accorded 
first place in importance. The conditions with which we have 
been confronted made necessary a reasonable degree of military 
activity by the peaceful people of our country. Many Members 
of Congress, who can not be classed as militarists, have been 
impelled, in face of possible conflict, to temporarily join 
with the advocates of large military establishments. 

Should war, unhappily, come then our preparation, extensive 
as it has been, in comparison with previous efforts, will prov: 
much less than the needs of the conflict. Should we be so fortu- 
nate as to avert war, then the great danger, to my mind, will be 
our ability to stem the tide of militarism and return again to 
our policy of moderate armaments. 

A few days since we listened in this House to the reading of 
Washington’s Farewell Address, in which, among other things 
he said: 

Why, by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of Buropean ambition, 
rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice. 

Following the reading of this address we listened to the yen- 
tleman from Iowa [Judge Towner] as he applied Washington's 
injunction to present-day conditions. It was an interesting and 
instructive address, well worth the close attention it received 
from the Members of the House. In addition to Washington's 
address and Judge Towner’s application of it to existing con 
ditions, I wish in these times when there is great danger that 
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we be curried too far from our ancient moorings to quote the 
words of Thomas Jefferson, written to the President of the 
United States on June 11, 18238: 
I have ever deemed it fundamental for the United States never to 
take an active part in the quarrels of Europe. Their political interests 
entirely distinct from ours. Their mutual jealousies, their balance 
of power, their complicated alliances, their forms and _ principles of 
overnment are all foreign to us. They are nations of eternal war. 
\ll their energies are expended in the destruction of the labor, property, 
ind lives of their people. On our part, never had a people so favorable 
chance of trying the opposite system, of peace and fraternity with 
intnkind, and the direction of all our means and faculties to the pur- 
poses of improvement instead of destruction. 

These words are specially applicable to the present trying 
times, and while the war clouds are in evidence and conflict 
possibly near, it is yet our fervent hope that we be spared the 
sorrow and suffering that war would entail and that it become 
our privilege to interfere in Kuropean affairs as a great peace- 
loving people to bring order out of chaos and restore good feel- 
ing among the nations now at war. 

It is not my purpose to say ought that might in the least de- 
vree embarrass the President in dealing with the delicate situa- 
tion now confronting our Government, but rather to call atten- 
ition somewhat discreetly to the notions of Washington and 
Jefferson, coupled with a century and a quarter of practice in 
the hope that it may tend to keep us steadfast in the ancient 

Se faith and away from entangling European alliances. 

I shall not say more on this subject of preparedness, which I 
discussed somewhat fully in the first sessien of this Congress, 
and to the views then expressed I steadfastly adhere. But I 
cnn not refrain from expressing at this critical time the fervent 
hope that God in His wisdom will so direct the course of this 
Nation in its relations with other powers as to keep us out of the 
present stupendous war and use us as a medium to bring peace to 
the distracted people of many nations. 

PROHIBITION, 


Among the many subjects passed upon by the Sixty-fourth 
(‘ongress, next in importance to that of preparedness and its 
vecolupanying problem of taxation, in my judgment, was that 
ot prohibition, 

In discussing preparedness legislation the Members, in the 
lintin, as was fitting to the importance of the subject, were 
stendy, thoughtful, and conservative. Not so in dealing with 
the local problem of prohibition. Here intense excitement pre- 

iled, bitterness of feeling was in evidence, and sharp criticism 

ux indulged in, such as did not appear at any other time 
‘luring the life of this Congress. Those who supported the Dis- 
irictebill necused in sharp language the opponents of the meas- 
ure for resorting to dilatory tactics in an effort to defeat the 
inensure, While its opponents sharply criticized its supporters 
for resorting to gag rule of the most extreme and dangerous 
type. And both sides were justified in their accusations, but 
neither in the methods to which resort was had. 

The fact that unfair and extreme methods were used indi- 
cates an interest so intense in this problem as to cause all fair- 
ininded people to realize that it has reached a most acute stage 
in its development, and must be met and dealt with from the 
broadest possible point of view. 

We, as Members of this body, can not be governed by the 
arguments advanced by the extreme wing of either wet or dry 
forces. The liquor man who, prompted by his selfish interests, 
urges the great nutritious value of alcoholic beverages and their 
beneficial effect upon health may be sincere, but he does not 
eonvinee most of us. The trouble is we lack reliable scientific 
information with reference to the whole problem. But if the 
liquor man goes beyond all legitimate argument to protect his 
personal intetests of a selfish nature, what shall we say of the 
Christian advocate of prohibition who wholly disregards the 
truth or, at least, so distorts it that it can not be recognized? 
As an illustration of the lengths to which they sometimes go, I 
cite the following, taken from a Washington publication issued 
under the direction of the board of temperance of the Metho- 
dist Episeopal Church, 204 Pennsylvania Avenue SE. This 
appeared under date of February 12, this year: 

IF WAR COMES, IT WILL BE TITE RESULT OF BEER PHILISTINISM. 

A blood and beer besotted Government has flung the paper scraps of 
its pledge into the face of an outraged America. 

The Philistinism of the malted men who misrule Germany is re- 
sponsible, and that Philistinism is the product of beer. 

Devoted German patriots have foreseen the doom that lies at the 
bottom of Germany's beer kettles, They have pointed to the inevitable 
venmertentian and brutalization resulting from the constant and heavy 
use of beer, 

“The real enemy,” Prof. Paul Weber, of Jena, says, “is beer Philis- 
tinism. There is in beer circles an infallible instinct against all that 
would lift out of the lazy, the dull, the indifferent. The intellectual 


desolation which one finds at the drinking tables of the educated is 
simply frightful.” 
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The German ruling class has brains, but they are porcine brains. 
Because the German court is awash with beer it stands knee deep in 
the blood of the Lusitania. When Germany is a prohibition country, as 
it will be, a ruling class wito the ability to understand and te make 
itself understood will reign in peace and honor. 

So it seems from the viewpoint of an extremist that beer is 
the cause of war and the source of all human ills, I can onty 
turn him over to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon], 
who seems to have an idea that capital is the great monster and 
the real cause of the conflict and other human afflictions. 

Personally, I could wish for many reasons to be able to advo- 
cate with the earnestness and sincerity of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp] the cause of prohibition. I could so wish, 
among other reasons, for the purpose of placing myself in sym- 
pathy with the thought and efforts of the great army of Christian 
people who are fighting so valiantly for this cause. 

sut I can not, from the viewpoint of one charged with the 
responsibility of legislation in dealing with this question, ignore 
those principles of government which I seek to apply to other 
legislative problems. And I here call attention to some prin- 
ciples of government hitherto considered of prime importance, 
and shall seek in brief words to trace them back to their origin 
in the hope of obtaining a better and fuller view of their value. 

The Declaration of Independence speaks of the inalienable 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The Coneti- 
tution seeks by its provisions to protect individuals in their right 
to life, liberty, and property. But in connection with the ques- 
tion of prohibition, on which men do not seem able to reason 
normally, one is almost afraid to speak of the inalienable rights 
referred to in the Declaration and guaranteed to us by State and 
National Constitutions. 

Our fathers were firmly intrenched in the theory of govern- 
ment that taught individual freedom in all matters so long as 
no trespass was committed on another. This theory involved a 
full recognition of the doctrine of the absolute rights of man as 
laid down by Blackstone, which he contended were coeval with 
the English form of government. These rights were recognized 
and guaranteed to the English people as ancient rights by 
Magna Charta, and later by the petition of right, the habeas 
corpus act, and the Bill of Rights. 

The inalienable rights of the Declaration of Independence 
were not, therefore, the creation of the brain of Thomas Jeffer- 
sop. For this great man only expressed, in choice language, it 
is true, the then prevailing idea that government had no right 
to interfere with the individual in his pursuit of happiness 
unless he, in some way, trespassed upon another's right. 

This theory of government was doubtless handed down by the 
Romans, who in their doctrine of natural rights expressed 
those conditions which they supposed to have existed in a state 
of nature. It was an idea developed from their laws applying 
to strangers, in distinction to the laws which controlled the 
action of their own citizens. The law as applied to strangers 
was of course less technical than that which applied to Roman 
citizens and led to the development of the natural law or 
idealist’s law that should exist among highly developed people. 

The very fact that the Roman laws which dealt with strangers 
came to be considered as superior to the law applying to the 
citizens of Rome is a strong argument for that system of law 
which gives the largest degree of liberty to its citizens. And 
when we reflect that in all ages of the world that government 
which did accord great liberty to its subjecis has stood well to 
the fore, and that no government has profited more from the 
free reign granted to its citizens than the constitutional gov- 
ernment of these United States, we should only after the most 
considerate attention enlarge our restrictive legislation. 

Now, whether we believe in this old idea of government and 
the philosophy which teaches that only crimes and trespasses 
should be punished, or whether we are convinced, as most of 
us are, that advancing civilization demands a greater interfer- 
ence on the part of government with the affairs of individuals, 
it seems to me that we have been traveling so fast in enacting 
restrictive measures that we may with profit pause and ask 
ourselves whether we have not gone too far in this direction. 

Shall we so far abandon the old idea of the protection of the 
individual in his so-called natural rights, inalienable rights, 
absolute rights, or whatsoever. name we give to the notions 
formerly existing that there were certain fundamental rights 
of the individual with which government had no right to inter- 
fere, as to submit complacently to the arguments of those who 
would place these rights so long and faithfully protected from 
the tyranny of kings and emperors at the absolute mercy of a 
majority vote of the people? 

This is an important question and worthy of a moment's re- 
flection. The law when enacted applies to all persons within its 
jurisdiction. Is it then within the province of the law to set 
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a standard of morality to which all men must live? Now, com- 
munities must enforce certain rules of conduct; otherwise there 
can be no real community progress. But what is the purpose 
of the rule thus enforced? It should be to represent the rule 
of conduct generally obeyed by the people, for this is the only 
rule that can be successfully enforced. In this fact lies much 
of the virtue of local government, for the law enacted by the 
local body is apt to fairly represent the community standard. 
Many laws are not obeyed to-day because legislative assemblies 
fuil utterly to recognize this rule. Our jails and penitentiaries 
contain many men who are in no true sense criminally inclined 
and ought not to be confined, and would not be if legislative 
bodies paid some regard to the rule I have tried to state. And 
these unjust confinements are the result too often of a tem- 
porary majority trying to enforce their standard of morality on 
a large minority who do not agree with them. It is a great 
error to suppose that you can enforce a law merely because a 
majority so decrees. ‘lo make it effective it must be acquiesced 
in by the people generally. In the words of Rousseau, “A ma- 
jority of the people is not the people and never can be.” 

Now, whether the doctrine of natural rights is sound or 
whether it is not, I believe that the general judgment of the 
mass supports the theory that in many matters which law- 
makers are trying to control the individual should be left to his 
own inclination. I do not believe that government can by law 
banish evil from the world. I do not believe that man can be 
made moral by law. The abrogation of vice and morality is a 
work peculiarly devolving upon the church and the home and 
social forces outside of law, and I do believe that it is foolish to 
make law that punishes men for doing what vast numbers of 
their fellows do. 

If this is the correct view, then the law should represent the 
average common sense of propriety—the aggregation of all the 
forces of the community—the true community conscience. The 
object, then, is not to enact laws prescribing that we live ac- 
cording to the right as understood by moral science, but rather 
that we live according to the right in the sense of expediency, 
by which I mean that standard of right which is the resultant 
of all the forces of the community and generally obeyed by all. 
The best of our citizens do not live their lives as they do be- 
cause laws require certain conduct of them. They live their 
natural lives, in many cases, not knowing the law, and would 
coutinue to live such lives if all laws were repealed and they 
left to do as they pleased. 

With these notions of government firmly embedded in my mind, 
modified, I trust, with due regard to the needs of present-day 
social legislation to meet the changed conditions of advancing 
civilization, I found myself unable to vote for Senate amendment 
No. 34 to the Post Office appropriation bill, which embodied the 
Jones amendment relative to advertising and the Reed amend- 
ment relating to the order, purchase, or transportation of intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

I could not support either of these propositions, as it seems to 
me somewhat absurd and clearly in violation of true govern- 
mental principles to pupish as a criminal the publisher of a 
newspaper or magazine carrying a legitimate advertisement in 
the community where the publication is issued for sending that 
same publication through the mails into certain dry territory. 
It ignores every rule of reason and is cruel and unusual punish- 
ment that can not, in my judgment, be justified. Nor could I 
support the Reed amendment, which sets aside every principle 
of local government by punishing as criminals the citizens of a 
State for doing what under the laws of their State they are per- 
mitted to do. Better by far to have national prohibition by the 
authority of three-fourths of the States than to pass and enforce 
such tyrannical laws, 

And the liquor people themselves supported this legislation, 
with its drastie provisions. They evidently are willing to assist 
in making dry States “ bone dry,” with a view to punishing them 
for their apparent short-sighted vision. And this without regard 
to the voice of the people of those States, and yet they urged with 
wonderful vehemence the right of the people of the District to 
vote on the question of a dry Washington. It was as incon- 
sistent as the urging of the extreme dry advocate that we have 
a dry Capital without a referendum, while at the same time 
urging a referendum on national prohibition. I say as ineon- 
sistent ; let me correct myself by saying it was more inconsistent, 
for the dry advocate has existing legal methods on his side, 
whether or not they be consistent and just. 

Three hundred and nineteen to seventy-two was the vote on 
Senate amendment No. 34. Does any person in this House be- 
lieve that those 319 votes represented the real sentiment with 
regard to the principles of government so ruthlessly violated in 
the adoption of these amendments? I can not bring myself to 
the point of applying a different rule to the liquor question to 
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that applied in other matters of legislation and criticize freely 
either liquor man or prohibitionist who is willing to set aside 
fundamental principles to gain a temporary advantage. 

I voted for the Sherley amendment, striving to that extent to 
protect property rights, and while it failed 1 was glad to see 
remedial legislation passed by this House in the closing hours 
of this Congress extending to July 1, 1917, the time when this 
drastie legislation should become effective. 

It was when the District bill was before the House that the 
bitterness of feeling was most in evidence. It was unfortunate 
that so important a matter was passed upon without debate. 
In justice to the people upon whom the law was to operate it 
should have been fully discussed. In justice to the great im- 
portance of prohibition generally it should have been freely de- 
bated, and in calling info play so stringent a gug rule the 
leaders of the movement may have invoked a weapon that will 
come back to cause them trouble. 

So far as the real merits of the referendum is concerned, f 
readily appreciate that there are two sides to the argument, snd 
that much ean be fairly said on cither side. The governmental 
machinery has provided that Congress shall legislate for the 
District, and it may well be argued that no special legislative 
machinery should be provided to deal with the liquor problem, 
On the other hand, it can be fairly contended that it was never 
contemplated by the framers of this machinery that so drastic 
an interference with the personal liberty and private property 
of the residents would be undertaken by legislation, and that 
such interference now being contemplated they should have the 
same voice that is accorded the people of the States, and cer- 
tainly the same right that was exercised by the people of Alaska 
before dry legislation was enacted for that Yerritory by this 
Congress. 

Personally I believe the people of the District should have 
had a voice in the matter. I am rather strong in my loyalty to 
the principle of local government. Because of my belief I voted 
for the referendum, and when it failed against prohibition. 

But there is another matter in connéction with the voting 
of prohibition for the District of Columbia that to my mind is 
of equal importance with a referendum to the people, and 
that is the question of compensation. Here we find a large 
city that is under the immediate supervision of Congress. It 
is in the large centers of population that we find the strongest 
adherence to the saloon. Country communities do not have 
the same social need for the public drinking place as the large 
cities. Filling this need men have invested their money in a 
business countenanced by the Government from the beginning 
of its history. In fact the Government has been in effect a 
partner in the business, and in view of this fact, having come 
to the conclusion that the business should cease within that 
territory "embracing the Capital City it should make provision 
for compensation to those whose property is injured or perhaps 
totally destroyed. For, however the States may deal with this 
phase of the problem this great Government can not afford to 
fall behind the standard set by Great Britain, France, Russia, 
Switzerland, Canada, and other Governments in granting com- 
pensation with restrictive liquor legislation. Fair compensa- 
tion would be in accord with those fundamental principles of 
government relative to property rights which I have briefly 
presented. 

You may argue by reason of strong opposition to the liquor 
business that no compensation should be given to persons en 
gaged in such a trade. But do not overlook the fact that you are 
thereby setting a fine example to the Socialist, who from his 
point of view can plead the same justification for expropriating 
the property rights of those engaged in what you may consider 
legitimate business interests. Are property rights to be pro- 
tected, then be careful to give to others the same degree of 
protection you claim for yourself. 

It is certain that we have wandered far from the doctrine of 
natural rights, and, while I readily agree that we have been 
justified in enlarging the scope of the activities of both Federal 
and State Governments, I yet am of opinion that in the enlarge 
ment of restrictive legislation the burden should rest upon the 
advocates of the restriction. 

Of course we can not remain stationary. We can not continue 
to live according to the social standard of those who framed out 
Government. But we can profit by a correct understanding 
of the underlying principles upon which our Government 
founded, and with this understanding seek to apply sound 
principles to present day needs. We must not legislate to meet 
passing notions and whims, and write upon the statute books 
laws to be readily broken because not representing the general 
community sentiment. 

Personally, Lam a total abstainer and have been from my early 
boyhood, when, in response to the earnest appeal of that great 
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temperance apostle, Francis Murphy, I signed the blue-ribbon 
ledge, te which I have ever since been true. I could wish that 
ill men were as I in this respect and that intoxicating liquors 
were no more temptation to them than to myself. If this were 
ihe fact, there would be no liquor problem. I am unwilling, 
however, to set myself up as a judge of other men’s habits, and'I 
have little sympathy with the attack made on men engaged in the 
liquor business, feeling that it is no more sinful to sell than to 
use intoxicants. 

The cause of temperance is rapidly advancing and I have faith 
in its continued advance. This is largely due to the evils of 
intemperance, both as to its effeets on individuals and society. 
It is the economic movement rather than the moral issue that is 
foreing prohibition so prominently te the front. And during the 
past 20 years it has been going forward by leaps and bounds and 
has now assumed a prominence that is national and world-wide, 
With 25 States of the Union now dry and much of the territory 
in the remaining States dry under local option laws, we in jus- 
tice te this great sentiment must meet the question from a broad 
national viewpoint. 

What we need at this time is reliable, scientific information on 
which to base legislative action. The Government would engage 
in a splendid and worthy work if it authorized a full and com- 
plete investigation of the liquor prob'em in all of its phases. We 

hould proceed to collect evidence somewhat on the order fol- 
lowed by the Swedish committee of physicians, and with such 
evidence in the possession of Congress intelligent action can be 
~ had. 

If the prohibition wave continues to advance under the op- 
eration of the bone-dry legislation the time wiil soon be here 
when a national prohibition amendment must be submitted to 
the people. Practically the whole world is now studying the 
temperance question, and the information that is being gathered 
hiould be collected by competent men under the direction of the 
National Gevernment, and this information given to the public 
tor their guidance in seeking to solve a troublesome problem. 


The Niagara River Power Bill. 
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In rue House or Represenratives, 


Thursday, February 8, 1917. 


‘iv, AUSTIN. Mr, Speaker, during the closing hour of the 
Hi. R. 20047, a bill for the control and regulation of 
i ‘iagara River above the Fails, and for other purposes, on 
had a colloquy with the gentleman from Wiscon- 
lLLENROOT], Which was as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, the ease with which the gentleman 
|Mr. HerLIN] overrules the decisions of the Supreme 
United States is only equaled by the ease with which the 
m Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN} migsstates those decisions. 

At . Well, I challenge that statement. 

i expected the gentleman would, and i say to the gen- 
nam that there is no decislon of the Supreme Court of the United 
ver rendered that is in the least degree in conflict with the pro- 
ons that the gentleman now seeks to strike out of this bill. 
vr. Al 1 will put them in the RgEcorD. 

. All right. I will be glad if the gentleman will do so. 
\nd he spoke of the Senate of the United States. The gentleman may 
ot be aware of the fact that five or six years ago the ablest lawyers 
{hon in that body made an investigation of this very legal question and 
reported that it was entirely competent for the Congress of the United 
ist such a charge as this as a condition of a grant such 

is ontained here 


As all time had been exhausted and I was unable to answer 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], I obtained per- 
mission to extend my remarks, in order that I might keep my 
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Court of the United States sustaining my contention that it had 
ne on record for more than a century deciding that the 
respective States, and not the Government of the United States, 
owned the water-power rights in the rivers of the country. I 
not only cite the decisions of the highest court in the land, but 
niso the opinions of the five ablest lawyers of the United States 
Senate, Messrs. Netsen, Root, CHrmTon, O’GorMAN, and Cur- 
neERSON, referred to by the gentleman from Wisconsin [{Mr. 
l.unroor|. It will be observed that the gentleman from Wis- 
cousin not only misunderstood the opinion of these able lawyers, 
vuf misstated it. The fact is that subsequent to giving their 
opinion these Members of the Senate supported .the Shields 
Waterpower bill, which concedes the ownership: of water-power 
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rights to the respective States and not to the Federal or Na- 
tional Government. My information is they have so voted 
every time this same proposition has been passed upon by the 
United States Senate in recent years. 


OPINIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


1, The ownership of flowing water and the right to dispose of and 
to regulate and control the use thereof within their borders belong 
exclusively to the States as a part of their sovereign power, subject 
only, in case of navigable streams, to the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to regulate and promote commerce between the States. 

Pollard’s Lessee v. Hagan (3 How., U. S., 212); Withers v. Buckley 
(20 How., 84); HMscanaba. Co. v. Chicago (107 U. S., 678).; Kansas ov. 
Colorado (206 U. S., 46); I}linols Central Railroad v. M[linois (146 
U. S., 887) ; Shively v. Bowlby (152 U. S., 1); Sands v. Manistee River 
Improvement Co. (123 U. 8., 288); Veazie v. Moor (14 How., U. S., 
568) ; Hudson Water Co. v, McCarter (209. U. S., 349); city of New 
York wo. Miln (11 Pet., 102); Gutierras v. Albuquerque (188 U. 8., 
545); ae of Mobile v. Kimball (102 U. S., 691); Cardwell v. 
American Bridge Co. (113 U. S., 205) ; Willamette Iron Bridge Co. v. 
Hatch (125 U. S., 1); United States v. Railroad Bridge Co. (6 Me 
Lean, fi17). 

2. That as a consequence the United States have no such right either 
of ownership, regulation, or control. 

Pollard’s Lessee v. Hagan (3 How., U. S,, 212) ; Kansas » Colorado 
(206 U. 8., 46) ; Ward w. Race Horse (163 U. S., 504). 

3. The rights ef consumers to the use of the water are dependent 
upon State and not Federal laws and subject to State regulation and 
control, exelusively, unless the use is interstate. 

Kansas v. Colorado (206 U. S., 46); Osborne v. San Diego Land 
& Town Co. (178 U. S., 22); Los Angeles v. Los Angeles Water Co. 
(177 U. S., 558) ; St. Anthony Falls Water Power Co. v. St: Paul Water 
Commissioners (168 U, 8., 349); Beam v. Marris (221 U. S., 485). 

4. The Federal Government owns the public lands as a proprietor 
only and not in its sovereign capacity. 

Pollard’s Lessee v. Hagan (3 How., U. S., 212) ; Ward v. Race Horse 
(163 U. S., 504) ; Woodruff v. North Bloomfield Gravel. Mining Co. (18 
Fed. Rep., 753) ; Boggs v. Merced Mining Co. (14 Cal., 279, 376). 

5. The Federal Government has no power or jurisdiction to fix rates 
or regulate the use or disposition of water within a State. 

Sands v. Manistee River Improvement Co. (123 VU. 8., 288) ; Osborne 
v. San Diego Land & Town Co. (178 U. S., 22). 

6. The power to fix rates er regulate the use of water not given to 
the Federal Government by the Constitution can not be bestowed by 
act of Congress as a condition to the leasing or sale of the public lands. 

New Orleans v. United States (10 Pet., 662, 736); Leovy v. United 
States (177 U. S., 621). 

7. Absolute property in and dominion and sovereignty over the soils 
under the tidewaters in the States are reserved to the several States, 

Kansas v. United Land Association a U. S., 161). 

8. Public lands owned by the United States are not subject to taxa- 
iton by the States, 

California v. Shearer (30 Cal., 645, 655, 658) ; Van Brocklin v. Ten- 
nessee (117 VU. S., 151). 

_ 9. The power of Congress to legislate or exercise sovereignty over 
jands within a State is confined to lands acquired by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for certain specific purposes and with the consent of the State. 

United States v. Cornell (2 Mason, 60) ; Woodruff v. North Bloom- 
field Gravel Mining Co. (18 Wed. Rep., 753). 


LATBST DECISION. 


The last opinion rendered by the Supreme Court of the United 
States on the subject was December 11, 1916, in the case of the 
Long Sault Development Oo. against Homer D. Call. 

This case was originally brought in the Supreme Court of 
New York, and involved the constitutionality of a statute of the 
State of New York granting a corporation certain rights in the 
St. Lawrence River within that State, and upon a hearing in 
the court of appeals of the State the act was adjudged void 
upon the ground that the property in question was held by the 
State in trust for the people, and could not be granted for pri- 
vate use. From this decree a writ of error was prosecuted to 
the Supreme Court of the United States and there dismissed for 
want of jurisdiction because no Federal interest or question 
wag involved, the gist of the decision being that the banks, beds, 
and waters of the St. Lawrence River, a navigable stream within 
the State, were subject to the exclusive sovereignty and control 
of that State. 

Mr. Justice Clark, in discussing the opinion of the Court of 
Appeals of New York, said: 

And then addressing itself to the constitutional problem thus stated, 
the court proceeds upon principle and authority to decide: That under 
the constitution of the State of New York the power of the legislature 
of that State to grant lands under navigable waters to private persons 
or corporations is limited to purposes which may be useful, convenient, 
or necessary to the public; that it has no power to so part with the 
title to such lands that the State may not in the future improve navi- 
gation over them if the public interest shall so require; and that they 
are held by the State on such a trust for the public use that the legis- 
lature has no power to authorize the conveyance of them to a private 
corporation to maintain navigation thereover “in as good condition as 
>» * * at present,” thereby parting for all time with its power to 
improve such navigation. : : ; 

The court finds its principal authority for these legal positions in 
the decision of this court in [linois Central Railroad Co. v. Dlinois 
(146 U. S., 387), in which it was decided: That the title which a State 
holds to land under navigable waters is different in character from that 
which it holds in land intended for sale and occupation, in the former 


case it being held in trust for the people of the State in order that 
they may enjoy the navigation of the waters and carry on commerce 


over them, free from obstruction or interference by private Hy teed 
that this trust devolving upon the State in the gp interest is one 
which can not be relinquished by a transfer of the property; that a 


State can no more abdicate its trust over such property, in which the 
whole people are interested, so as to have it under the control of private 
parties; than it can abdicate its polfce powers in the administration ot 
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government and the preservation of peace; and that the trust under 
which such lands are held is governmental, so that they can not be 
alienated except to be used for the improvement of the public use in 
them. 


It has been repeatedly held by the Supreme Court of the | 


United States that the Federal Government can not grant the 
lands, or any interest therein, under navigable waters. Hardin 
», Jordan (140 U. S., 382); Niles ». Cedar Point Club (175 
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have the same rights, sovereignty, and jurisdiction over this subject 
as the original States. Third. The right of the United States to the 
public land and the power of Congress to make all needful rules and 
regulations for the sale and disposition thereof conferred no power to 
grant to the plaintiffs the land (tidewater land) in controversy.” 

In the case of Barney v. Keokuk (94 U. S., 324) Justice Bradley 


| declares that the correct principles were laid down in the foregoing 


U. S.. 3888); Weber v. Harbor Commissioners (18 Wall, 5771). | 


An act of Congress authorizing Indians to fish in the navigable 
streams of Oregon was held in the case of United States against 
Alaska Packers (79 Fed. Rep., 157) to be beyond the power of 
Jongress and void. 

REVORT OF 


THK FIVE “ ABLEST 3 
STATES SENATE, 

TI now give the opinion of the five ablest lawyers in the 
United -States Senate referred to by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor]. The report submitted by Senator NELSON 
was approved by Senators Root and CHILTON: 


OPINION OR LAWYERS IN BHE UNITED 


on the Judl- 
Senate resolu- 


the subcommittee of the Committee 
following report, to accompany 


Mr. NELSON, from 
ciary, Submitted the 
tion 44: 

J'o the Committee on the Judiciary? 

Your subcommittee, which directed 
resolution : 

“ Resolved, 


was to report on the following 


That the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate be, 


cases, and then adds: 
“These cases related to tidewater, it is true: but they enunciate 
principles which are equally applicable to all navigable waters.” 
The rule laid down in the foregoing cases is reaffirmed and ampllt- 
fied with the citation of 


numerous authorities in the case of Shively 
v. Bowlby (152 U. S., 1). 
RIPARIAN TITLE, 
It is the rule of the common law that a grant of land upon the 


berders of a 
line, while a 
ries the title 
in the water 
the Supreme 
(140 U. S., 


navigable stream carries the grant only to the high-water 
grant of land bordering upon a nonnavigable stream ear 
to the center of the stream, subject to the public easement 
of the stream. While this is the rule of the common law, 
Court of the United States, in the case of Hardin v. Jordan 
871), has determined that the limits and extent of the 


| riparian ownership is governed by the law of the State in which the 


and it is hereby, directed to report to the Senate, at as early a date as | 


possible in the next regular session of Congress, upon the power and 
authority of the National Government over the development and use 
of water power within the respective States, and especially : 

“Tirst. Has the National Government any authority to impose a 
charge for the use of water power developed on nonnavigable streams, 
whether State or interstate? 

* Second. Has it any authority in granting permits to develop water 
power on a navigable stream to impose and enforce conditions relating 
to stated payments to the Government, regulation of charges to con- 
sumers, and determination of the right to make use of such developed 
power? 

“Third. Has it authority in disposing of any of its lands, reserved 
or unreserved, necessary and suitable for use in connection with the 
development or use of water power on a nonnavigable stream, whether 
State or interstate, by lease or otherwise, to limit the time for which 
such devclopment may continue, or to impose and enforce charges for 
the use and development of such water power, or to control and regu- 
late the disposition of such water power to its consumers?” 
have considered the same and report as follows: 

The interrogatories embraced in the foregoing resolution involve the 
rights of riparian owners, the rights of the States, and the rights of the 
Iederal Government in the navigable and nonnavigable streams and 
watercourses of the country. A solution and understanding of those 
several rights will tend to answer and solve the questions propounded. 


NAVIGABLE STREAMS, 


The rule of the common law that only those streams are held naviga- 
ble in which the tide ebbs and flows, and only so far as such ebb and 
flow, has not been adopted and does not prevail in this country. With 
us the question of navigability is one of fact in each case. If a stream 
ean be used for commerce or trade in any form to any substantial 
extent, even for the floating of rafts of legs or lumber, it is held to 
be a navigable stream. (The Genessee Chief, 12 How., 443; the Daniel 
Ball, 10 Wall, 557; the Montello, 20 Wall, 450; Barney +. Keokuk, 94 
U. S., 324; Waterpower Co. v. Water Commissioners, 168 U. 8., 349.) 

Most of our streams and watercourses are, in fact, more or less 
navigable in some of their reaches, and the nonnavigable portions 
serve as feeders for, and are so connected with, the navigable sections 
that it is difficult and scarcely practicable to apply a separate rule for 
each. This must needs be so where ample regulation of the navesrae 
section can only be secured through regulation of the nonnaviga 
section. In such cases, for the purposes of interstate commerce, the 
Federal Government has full cl my power over the entire stream, 
the nonnavigable as well as the navigable sections. 

In U. S. vw. Rio Grande Irrigation Co. Si U. S., 690) the Supreme 
Court, in passing upon certain statutes relating to the use of water for 
mining and irrigation purposes, makes this declaration: 

“To hold that Congress, by these acts, meant to confer upon any 
State the right to appropriate all the waters of the tributary streams 
which unite into a sheleable watercourse, and so destroy the navizga- 
bility of that watercourse in derogation of the interests of all the 
people of the United States, is a construction which can not be toler- 


. 


ated. It ignores the spirit of the legislation and carries the statute 
to the verge of the letter and far beyond what under the circumstances 
of the case must be held to have been the intent of Congress (p. 


706-707).” 
TITLE OF THE STATES IN THE BEDS AND WATERS OF NAVIGABLE STREAMS. 

The several States of the Union are each primarily the proprietors 
of, and have the sovereignty over, the beds and waters of the navi 
gable streams and watercourses within their respective borders, sub- 
ject only to the rights of the Federal Government under the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Constitution (par. 3, sec. 8, Art I), and 
to the rights of the Federal Government as owner of the riparian 
lands (par. 2, see. 3, Art. IV), which rights will hereafter be referred 
to and enlarged upon. 

In the case of Martin vr. Waddell (16 Pet., 367), where the ques- 
tion of tidelands and tidewaters was involved, the Supreme Court 
of the United States makes this clear and comprehensive declaration : 

“Tor when the Revolution took place the people of each State became 
themselves sovereign; and in that character hold the absolute right 
to all their navigable waters, and the soils under them, for their own 
common use, subject only to the rights since surrendered by the Con- 
stitution to the General Government.” ; 

The same doctrine was laid down by the court in the case of Pollard 
». Ilagan (3 How., 212), and it was held to apply to the newer States 
in as full a measure as to the original States of the Union. In this 
case the court concludes its opinion as follows: 

“By the preceding course of reasoning we haye arrived at these gen- 
eral conclustons: First. The shores of navigable waters and the solls 
under them were not granted by the Constitution to the United States, 
but were reserved to the States, respectively. Second. The new States 


land is situated. Justice Bradley, who delivered the opinion in this 
case, after discussing the question and citing numerous authorities, con- 
cludes as follows: 

“We do not think it necessary to diseuss this point further. In our 
judgment the grants of the Government for lands bounded on streams 
and other waters, without any reservation or restriction of terms, are 
to be construed as to their effect according to the law of the State in 
which the lands lie (p. 384). 

The case of Shively v. Bowlby, heretofore cited, approves of and 
adheres to this rule, and the following cases indorse and adhere to the 








rule: Barney v. Keokuk (94 U. S., 324), St. Louis v. Myers (113 U. S., 
566), Packer ». Bird (137 U. S., 661), St. Louis v. Rutz (188 UU. S., 
226), Mitchell v, Smale (140 U. 8., 406), Grand Rapids vr. Butler (159 
U. S., 87), Water Power Co. v. Water Commissioners (168 U. S., 349), 


Kean v. Calumet Canal Co. (190 U. S., 452), United States v 
Dunbar Co. (209 U. S., 447). 
The rule of riparian ownership as to grants of land 


. Chandler 


bordering on 


streams is diverse in the various States. Some States hold that the 
grant extends only to high-water mark; other States hold that it 
extends to low-water mark; while another class of States—and per 


haps the most numerous—hold that the grant extends to the middle 
of the stream, subject to the public easement in the water of the stream. 
tut whatever may be the law in this respect as to the effect of the grant, 
it only relates to the proprietorship in the banks and bed of the 
stream and not to the ownership of the water in the stream. 

In those States which hold that the title of the riparian owner only 
extends to the high or low water mark the title to the bed of the 
stream is deemed to be in the State, and whether the title to the bed 
of the stream is in the riparian owner oer in the State, in either case 
the sovereignty over and the paramount title to the water of the stream 
is deemed to be in the State, but it holds it not absolutely, but in trust 
for all lawful public uses, and in subrogation to the rights of the 
ederal Government. 


PROPRIETORSHIP AND CONTROL OF 


Whilé¢ the riparian proprietor may be the absolute owner of the bed 
of the stream, he has no such proprietorship in the water of the stream. 
The water is a movable thing, and as to that he has only a usufruct. 
Hlis rights in the water are subject to the sovereignty and control of 
the State, to the rights of the other riparian owners, and to the publi 
easement or use. Lord Chief Justice Hale in his De Juris Maris (Ilar- 
grave, p. 6), in the quaint law language of those days, states: 

“Though fresh rivers are in point of propriety, as before, prima 
facie of a private interest; yet, as well fresh rivers salt, or such 
as flow and reflow, may be under these two servitudes, or affected 
with them—viz, one of the prerogatives belonging to the King, and 
another public interest, or belonging to the people in general.” 

Commenting on a in which the riparian owner claimed the 
title up to the thread of the stream in the Severn River as against the 
King, Lord Hale says (Ilargrave, p. 36): 

“But though the subject may thus have the propriety of a navi 
gable river part of a port, yet these cautions are to added, viz: 
lirst, that the King has yet a right of empire or government over it 
in reference to the safety of the kingdom and to his customs, it 
being a member of a port, prout inferlus dicitur; second, that the 
people have a public interest, a jus publicum, of passage and repassage 


THE WATER IN STREAMS, 


as 





cnuse 


be 


with their goods by water and must not be obstructed by nuisances 
or impeached by exactions, * * *. For the jus privatum of the 


owner or proprietor is charged with and subject to that jus publicum 
which belongs to the King’s subjects; as the foil of an highway lis, 
which though in point of property it may be a private man's free 
hold, yet it is charged with a public interest of the people, which may 
not be prejudiced or damniltied.” 

Sir J. Leach, vice chancellor, in the of Wright +. 
(1 Simons & Stuart’s Reports, 205), an English in 
decided in 18238, explains the right of a riparian as follows: 

“The right to the use of the water rests on clear and settled prin- 
ciples. Prima facie, the proprietor of each bank of a stream (not 
tidal) is the proprietor of half the land covered by the stream, bul 
there is no property in the water. Every proprietor has an equal 
right to use the water which flows in the stream, and consequently’ 
no proprietor can have the right to use the water to the projudice of 


Howard 


chancery, 


case 


case 


any other proprietor. Without the consent of the other proprietors, 
who may be affected by his operations, no proprictor can eithe 
diminish the quantity of water, which would otherwise descend to 


the proprietors below, nor throw the water back upon the proprietors 
above.” 


Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries, states the common-law ru 
in these words: 7 ; 
‘Every proprietor of lands on the banks of a river has, naturally 


an equal right to the use of the water which flows in the stream adja 


cent to his lands, as it was wont to run (currere solebat), without 
diminution or alteration. No proprietor has the right to use the 
water to the prejudice of other proprietors above or below him unless 


he has a prior right to divert it or a title to some exclusive enjoyment. 
He has no property in the water itself, but a simple usufruct while it 
passes along. Aqua currit et debet currere ut currere solebat is the 
language of the law. Tbough he may use the water while it runs ever 
his land as an incident to the land, he can not unreasonably detain it ot 
give it another direction, and he must return if fo Its ordinary channel 
when it leaves his estate.” (3 Com., 439.) (Stein v. Burden, 29 Ala., 
127.) 
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In the case of Head v. Amoskeag (113: U. &., 9), involving the right 
of the viparian owner to construct and maintain: a milldam on his 
owu land under a statute ef New Hampshire; Justice Gray, who de- 
livered the opinion of the court, declares: 

‘We prefer to rest the decision of this case upop the ground that 
sneha statute, considered as regulating the manner in which the rights 
ot proprietors of Jands adjacent to a stream may be asserted and: 
enjoyed, witb a due regard to the interests of all, and to the = good, 

within the constitutional power of the legislature (p. 2%).” 

ile further declares: 

‘The vight to the use of running water is publici juris: and common 
to all the proprietors of the bed and banks of the stream from its 

urce to its outlet. Each has a right to the reasonable use of the 
water as it flows past his land, not interfering witb a like reasonable 
use by those above or below him (p, 23). 

in the case of the United States v. Rio Grande Co. (174 U. 8., 690), 
in considering a nonnayigable reach of the Rio Grande River, in the 
‘Territory of New Mexico, Justice Brewer, who delivered the opinion 
of the ceurt, after quoting the foregeing paragrapb from Chancellor 
Kent, adds 

‘“ While this is undoubted, and the rule obtains in those States in 
the Union which have simply adopted the common law, it is also tnue 
that as to every stream within its dominion a State may change this 
common-law rule and permit the appropriation of the flowing waters 
for such purposes as it deems wise.” 

That the sovereignty and control ever, and parameunt title to, the 
waters in a stream is in the State is further established by that line 
ot decisions sustaining the rule of public —_a—— and “ prior appro- 
priation,”’ prevelling in the mining and semiarid States, and: acquiesc- 
{ug in its application to the lands of the United) States. (Jennison 
v. Kirk, 98 U. 8,, 45.5; Broder v. Water Co., 101 U. S., 274; Gutiers v. 
Albuquerque Co., 188 U. S., 545; Boquilla Cattle Co. v. Curtis, 213 
U. S., 389.) 








The case of Kansas v. Colorado (206 U. 8., 46) was a controversy 
between two States, one recognizing the doctrine of a ownership 
and prior appropriation and the other the common-law rule. Chief 
Justice Shaw, in the case of Elliott v. Witchburg Railway, Co. (10 
@ush,, 191), describes the rights of the riparian owner under the 
common-law rule in the following terms: ; 

“The vight to flowing water is now weil settled to be a right inci- 
dent te property in the land; it is a right publici juris, of such a chap- 
neter that, wndle it is common. and equal to ail through whose land it 

uns, and no one can obstruct or divert it, yet, as ene of the beneficial 
citts of Providence, each proprietor has a right to a just and reasonable 
use of it as it passes eobeeke his land; and so long as it is not wholly 
obstructed or diverted, or no langer appropriation of the water running 
through it is made than a just and reasonable use, it can not be sald 
to be wrongful or injurious to a proprietor lower down. What is such 
a just and reasonable use may often be a difficult question, depending 
ipon various circumstances. To take a quantity of water from a large 
running stream fer agricultural or manufacturing purposes would cause 
no sensible or practicable diminution of the benefit, to the prejudice 
of a lower proprietor; whereas, taking the same quantity from a small 
running breok passing through many farms would be of great and mani- 
fest injury to those below, who need it for domestic supply or watering 
attle ; and therefore it would be an unreasonable use of the water, and 
an action would lie in the latter case and not in the former. It is 
therefore to a considerable extent a question of degree ; still the rule is 
the same, that each proprietor has a right te a reasonable use of it, for 
his own. benefit, for domestic use, and for manufacturing and agricul. 
tural purposes. * * * 

“That a pertion of the water of a stream may be used for the pur- 
pose of irrigating land we think is well established as one of the rights 
of the proprietors of the soll along er through which it passes. Yet a 
proprietor can not under color of that right or for the actual purpose 
of irrigating his own land wholly abstract or divert the watercourse or 
iake such an unreasonable quantity of water or make such unreasonable 
use of it as to deprive other proprietors of the substantial benefits 
which they might derive from it if not diverted or used unreason- 
ably. * ° ° 

“This rute, that no riparian proprietor can wholly abstract or divert 
a watercourse, by which it would cease to be a running stream, or use 
it unreasonably in its passage and thereby deprive a lower proprietor 
of a quality of his property, deemed in law incidental and beneficial 
necessarily flows from the principle that the right to the reasonable and 
beneficial use ef a running stream is common to all the riparian pro- 
prietors, and so each is bound to use his common right as not essentially 
to prevent or interfere with an equally beneticial enjoyment of the 
common right by all the proprietors. * * * 

“The right to the use of flowing water is publicil juris and common 
to ali the riparian proprietors ; it is not an absolute and exclusive right 
to all the water flowing past their land, so that any obstruction would 
give a cause of action; out it is a right to the flow and enjoyment of 
the water, subject te a similar right in all the proprietors to the 
reasonable enjoyment of the same gift of Providence. It is, therefore, 
only for an abstraction and — of this common benefit or for an 
unveasonable and unauthorized use of it that an action will lie.’’ 

‘The assertion of public ownership and of prior appropriation, already 
referred to, is thus described by Justice Field in the case of Jennison v. 
Kirk (98 U. S., 453). After describing the system of discovery and 
appropriation and development of mining claims, he adds the following: 

“But the mines could not be worked without water. Without water 
the gold: would remain forever buried in the earth or rock. ‘To carry 
water to mining locatities when they were not on the bank of a stream 
ov lake became, therefore, an important and necessary business in carry 
ing on mining. Here, also, the first appropriator of water to be con- 
veyed to such locality for mining or other beneficial purposes was 
reeognized as having, to the extent of actual use, the better sieht. The 
doctrine of the common law respecting the right of riparian owners 
was not considered as appileable, or only in a very limited degree, to 
the conditions of miners in the mountains. The waters of rivers and 
lakes were, consequently, carried great distances in ditches and flumes, 
constructed with vast labor and enormous expenditures of money, along 
the sides of mountains and through canyons and ravines, to supply 
communities engaged in mining as well as for agricuiturists and ordli- 
nary consumption, Numerous regulations were adopted, or assumed to 
exist, from their obvious justness, for the security of these ditches and 


‘umes, and for the pretection of rights to water, not only between 


different appropriatons, but between them and the holders of mining 
claims, ‘These regulations and custems were appealed to in. contro- 
vorsies in the State courts, and received their sanction; and properties 
to the value of many millions rested upon them. 1 
1848 te 1866, the regulations and custems of m/nens, as enforced and 


Hor 18 years, from 


— 


moided by. the courts and: sanctioned by the legislation of the State, 
constituted the law governing property in mines and in water on: the 
public mineral lands,” 

These water rights, by prior appropriation, as described by Justice 
Field, were recognized. and eonfirmed by congressional legislation, in 
1866 and in 1870. Those acts are now sections 2339 and 2340 of the 
Revised Statutes. Justice Field further adds: 

‘Tt will thus be seen that the Wederal statutes merely gave a formal 
sanction: to the rules already established. ‘Those rules had been built 
up in reliance on the tacit acquiescence of the United States, the true 
owner of the lands and waters en which appropriations were made, and 
these statutes acquiesced. therein expressly as ‘a voluntary recognition 
of a preexisting right’ rather than the establishment of a new one.” 

In the case of Broder v. Natoma Water Co. (101 U. S., 274) the 
Supreme Court, in referring to the contention that these statutes estab- 
lished a new right, uses the following language : 

“We are of the opinion that it is the established doctrine of this 
court that tights of miners, who had taken possession of mines and 
worked and developed them, and the rights of persons who had con- 
structed canals and ditches to be used in mining operations and for 
purposes of agricultural irrigation, in the region where such artificial 
use of the water was an absolute necessity, are rights which the Gov- 
ernment had, by its conduct, recognized and encouraged and was bound 
to protect before the pessoas of the act of 1866, and that the section 
of the act which we have quoted was rather a voluntary recognition 
of a preexisting right of possession, constituting a valid claim to its 
continued use, than the establishment of a new one.” 

While the common-law rule prevails—in some instances with slight 
modifications—in all of the States, except the so-called semiarid or min- 
ing States, there can be no doubt that it is in the power of these com- 
mon-law States, by virtue of their sovereignty, to modify or change the 
rule of the common Jaw. In the language of Justice Brewer (in U. 8. 
v. Rio Grande Co., 174 U. S., 702-703) : 

“Tt is alse true that as to every stream within its dominion a State 
may change this common-law rule and permit the appropriation of the 
flowing waters for such purposes as it may deem wise.” 

The same justice, in the case of Colorado v. Kansas (206 U. S8., 94), 
describes the power of the State as follows : 

“It may determine for itself whether the common-law rule in respect 
to riparian rights or that doctrine which obtains in the arid regions of 
the West of the appropriation of waters for the purposes of irrigation 
shali control. Congress can not enforce either rule upon any State.” 
(See also McGilvra v. Ross, 215 U. S., 70:) 

We append hereto BExhibit A, which names most of the 
which the rule of prior appropriation prevails, and also gives the con- 
stitutional and statutory provisions, with some of the decisions of the 
courts relating to the subject in each of these States. 


PROPERTY AND RIGHTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Wxcept as the owner of riparian lands and except for the purpose of 
regulating interstate commerce, the United States has no property in or 
soweenaney over the streams or watercourses within the boundaries of 
the several States. The sovereignty and ultimate control is in the State, 
and the yp omren tone is either in the State or in the riparian owner, 
or in both, according to the constitutions and laws of the several States, 
and the power of the Federal Government over the streams is no greater 
in the so-called public-land States than in the States east of the Missis- 
sippi River. In Kansas v. Colorado (206 U. S., 92), already cited, 
Justice Brewer declares : 

“As. to those lands within the limits of the States, at least of the 
Western States, the National Government is the most considerable 
owner and has power to dispose of and make all needful rules. and regu- 
lations respecting its property. We do not mean that its legislation can 
override State laws in respect to the general subject of reclamation. 
While arid lands are to be found mainly, if not only, in the Western and 
newer States, yet the powers of the National Government within the 
limits of those States are the same (no greater and no less) as those 
within the limits of the original thirteen, and it would be strange if, 
in. the absence of a definite grant of power, the National Government 
could enter the territory of the States along the Atlantic and legislate 
in. respect to improving by irrigation or otherwise the lands within their 
borders.” 

THR RIGHTS OF THER FEDBRAL GOVERNMENT 


Through the Ln of independence and subsequent treaties with 
Great Britain, through cessions from foreign countries and some of the 
original States of the Union, and through discovery and exploration, 
and by virtue of its national sovereignty, the Federal Government be- 
came the proprietor of a vast domain of unsettled and undeveloped 
lands. Chancellor Kent (1 Com,, 257) describes the title of the United 
States to this domain in the following language : 

‘Upon the doctrine of the court in Johnson v. McIntosh, 1823 (8 
Wheat., 543), and Metcher v. Peck, 1810 (6 Cranch, 142, 143), the 
United States own the soil as well as the jurisdiction of the immense 
tracts of unpatented lands included within their territories, and of all 
the productive funds which those lands may hereafter create. The title 
is in the United States by the treaty of peace with Great Britain, and 
by subsequent cessions from France and Spain, and by cessions from the 
individual States.” 

By paragraph 2, section 3, Article 1V of the Constitution, Congress 
was given plenary control over this public domain in the following 
terms: 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make ali needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States.’ * * * 

The power thus conferred on Congress is as full and complete as 
the power, conferred by another paragraph of the Constitution, te 
regulate foreign and interstate commerce. The power of Congress is 
paramount and plenary in each case. Justice Brewer, in the case of 
The United States v. Rio Grande Co. (174 U. S., 690, 703), declares : 

“Although this power of changing the common-law rule as to streams 
within its dominion undoubtedly belongs to each State, yet two limita- 
tions must be recognized: First, that in the absence of specific author- 
ity from Congress a State can not by its legislation destroy the right 
of, the United States as the owner of lands bordering on a stream to 
the continued flow of its. waters, so far at least as may be necessary for 
the beneficial uses of the Government property. Second, that it is 
limited by the superior power of the General Government to secure 
the uninterrupted navigability. of all navigable streams within the 


States in 


AS RIPARIAN OWNDER. 


limits: of the United States. In other words, the jurisdiction of the 
General Government over interstate commerce and’ its natural highways 
vests in. that Government the right to take ail needed measures to pre- 
,serve the navigability of the navigable watercounses of the country 
even against any State action.,”’ 
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The right of the Federal Government as riparian owner is'that ofa 
——— owner at common law. (Sturr v. Beck, 133 U. 8., 541; Lux v, 

aggin, 69 Cal., 336.) ‘This right vested in the Federal Government 
when it acquired its public domain and of this right it ts net divested 
on the admission of a State tnto the Union, for this right is expressly 
reserved by the Constitution. The title of' the Federal Government to 
the public lands in the States where the rule of prior appropriation 
prevails antedates the admission of those States into the Union, and 
over ‘that ‘title the Constitution reserved pomaty power of disposal 
and regulation to the Federal Government. It is only when the al 
Government has entirely parted with that title and it has’ passed into 
other ownership that the power of regulation on the part of the 
Vederal Government becomes extinct. The water on the riparian land 
of the Federal Government is an appurtenance of the land of which it 
can not be divested without its consent, no more than of its riparian 
lands. In the case of The United States v. Winans (198 U. 8., 371) ft 
was held that the Federal Government had the power to reserve a 
fishing right for the Yakima Indians in the Columbia River, and that 
such reservation, though made when the State was a Territory, bound 
the future State. And in the case of Winters v. The United States 
(207 U. S., 564) it was held that ‘the Federal Government had the 
right to reserve the water in the Milk River for the benefit of the 
Indians and officers of the Government on the Fort Belknap Reservation, 
in Montana, and that this reservation of the water, though made while 
Montana was a Territory, bound it after it became a State. The court 
affirms and asserts the doctrine and rule in these terms: 

“Another contention of appellants is that if it be conceded that there 
was a reservation of the waters of Milk River by the eement of 1888, 
yet the reservation was repealed by the admission of Montana into the 
Union, February 22, 1889 (ch, 180, 25 Stat., 676), ‘upon an equal 
footing with the original States.’ The lan e of counsel is that 
‘any reservation in the agreement with the Indians, expressed or 
implied, whereby the waters of Milk River were not to be subject of 
appropriation by the citizens and inhabitants of said State, was repealed 
by the act of admission.’ But to establish the repeal counsel rely 
substantially upon the same argument that they advance against the 
intention of the Government to reserve the waters. The power of the 
Government to reserve the waters and exempt them from PRT Te tod 
under the State laws is not denied, and could not be.” e United 
States v. The Rio Grande Ditch & Irrigation Co., 174 U. 8., 690, 702; 
United States v. Winans, 198 U. §S., 371.) 

‘ _ the case of Camfield v. United States (167 U. S., 518), the court 
eclares : 

“While we do not undertake to say that Congress has the unlimited 
power to legislate against nuisances within a State, which it would 
have within a Territory, we do not think the admission of a Territory 
as a State deprives it of the power of legislating for the protection of 
the public lands, though it may thereby involve the. exercise of what is 
ordinarily known as the police power, so long as.such power is directed 
solely to its own pete A different rule would place the public 
— of the United States completely at the merey of State legis- 
ation.” 

These opinions of the Supreme Court of the United States haye been 
concurred in by some of the courts of those States in which the rule 
of prior appropriation prevails. 

Judge Rudkin, of the Supreme Court of the State of Washington (now 
a Federal district judge), in the case of Kendall v. Joyce (48 Wash., 
492-493), declares: 

“It has never been contended that a mere squatter on public land 
who subsequently sells out or abandons his claim acquires, or can 
acquire, riparian rights in a stream flowing through the land. Riparian 
rights are a mere incident to ownership in the soil, and, while they may 
relate back by fiction of law to the date of the settlement or filing, by 
virtue of the patent subsequently issued, yet they do not vest until 

atent issues, for > to that time the patent to the land with all tts 
ncidents is vested in the United States, utterly beyond the power or 
control of State legislatures. And the party thereafter acquiring title 
from the Government acquires the land with all its incidents.” 

In the case of Cruse v. M’Cauley (96 Ved. :Rep., 369), the United 
States Circuit Court for Montana, through Judge Knowles, declares : 

“It must. be conceded that the United. States, as the proprietor of the 
land over which the South Fork of McDonald Creek flowed, had a 
right to the flow of the waters thereof over its land, as an incident 
thereto. In the eastern;part of Montana the United States acquired 
its title to land by virtue of what is called the ‘“ Louisiana Purchase.” 
There can not be one rule as to the right to the flow of water over its 
lands in Montana and another rule as to its lands in Iowa and. Missouri. 
In these! last-named. States there can be no doubt of the rule that the 
National Government would be entitled to water which is an ineident 
to its land. As the United States then owns the waters which are an 
incident to its lands, it can dispose of them separate from its lands if 
it chooses. Section 2339, Revised Statutes, provides : 

“ “Whenever by —— of possession, rights to the use of water for 
mining, agricultural, manufacturing, or other purposes, have vested and 
accrued .and the same are recognized and acknowledged by the local 
customs, ‘laws, and decisions of courts, the possgessors and owners of 
such vested rights shall be maintained and protected in the same.’ 

“he practical construction of this statute has been that, as long as 
land belonged to the United States, the waters flowing over the same 
was subject to appropriation for any of the purposes mamed, when 
such appropriation was recognized. by the local customs, laws, or decl- 
sions of the courts. But if the water was not so appropriated when 
it flowed over the public domain, it was not subject to propriation 
after the land over which it flowed became private property. Patents 
of the United States to lands contain this clause: 

“* Subject to any vested and accrued water rights for mining, agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, or other purposes,’ etc. 

‘‘ Certainly this)means subject to such water rights as existed at the 
time when the patent took effect. * * * 

“If a person: receives a patent from the United States for land sub- 
ject only to accrued water rights—that is, existing water rights—and 
as an incident to or a part of this land there is water flowing over the 
same or, upon the same, he would have all. the rights the United States 
had at that time. I do not think any State law or custom can take 
away such rights, except for some public purpose.” 

The Federa! Government: has the undoubted. right to lease its riparian 
and other lands with all their ‘appurtenanees. (United States v. 
Gratiot, 14. Pet., 526. 

Congress has also the undoubted: power to create and establish forest 
reserves on the lands of the United States within ‘any ‘State and to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to» make proper rules and: regu- 
lations for the use of the same and to charge a compensation for the 
use of any portion of the reservation, and such a statute amounts to a 


revocation of the implied license to graze the public lands, referred to 
and sustained in the case of Buford’ v. Houtz (133 U. S., 320). (See 
Valse States v. Grimaud, 220 U. S., 506; Light v. United States, 220 

In this connection it may be observed that the right to occupy and 
use the public lands of the United States for canals and ditches, for 
the appropriation of water for agricultural and mining purposes, ‘is 
based upon and conferred by the following acts: July 26, 1866 (¢R. S,, 
sec. 2339), and July 9, 1870 (R. S., sec. 2340). There is, in addition 
fe these acts, the right-of-way law contained in the act of March 8, 

891. (26 Stat., B. 1101.) It is through these laws, and not by virtue 
of any State authority, that the use of the public domain for the 
appropriation of water is conferred and acquired. 

t is further to be noted that the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat., 
etl. confers the following-described power upon the President in these 
erms : 

“That the President may, at any time in his discretion, temporarily 
withdraw from settlement, location, sale, or entry any of the public 
lands of the United States, including the District of Alaska, and reserve 
the same for water-power sites, irrigation, classification of lands, or 
other public purposes to be cified in the orders of withdrawals, and 
such withdrawals or reservations shall remain in force until revoked’ by 
him or by an act of Congress.” 

In the light of the constitutional provision and of the interpretation 
— upon it by the decisions of the Supreme Court and other courts 
n respect to this subject, it seems clear that the Federal Government, 
through Congress, has the power to lease its riparian lands, with the 
waters appurtenant thereto, situate within the several States, for such 
a period, on such terms, and for such rent as Congress in its diseretion 
may prescribe, but the lessee would at most only acquire the common- 
law usufruct in ‘the water of = appurtenant stream, as defined by 
Chancellor Kent and Chief Justice Shaw. 


THE POWER OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT UNDER THE INTERSTATH 
COMMERCE CLAUSE OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


For the purpose of promoting and regulating foreign and interstate 
commerce Congress is given’ plenary power over all the navigable waters 
of the United States, to the end of:improving and maintaining their 
navigability ; and this power is'not limited to the navigable sections of 
stréams, but extends to the tributaries and feeders of the same, for 
without the control of thése the aa over the navigable sections 
might become wholly impétent. (United States v. Rio Grande- Co., 
174 U. S., 690.) Neither can any limits be placed upon the methods 
of improving the nayigability of streams nor upon the means by which 
commerce can be carried on upon the same. 

Science has in recent years evoked from the great storehouse of nature 
the hidden and well-nigh limitless power of electricity and utilized the 
same in various ‘ways for the promotion of commerce, industry, and 
the domestic and social well-being of mankind. The bounds of such 
— and use can not well be defined or foretold. That such power 
as become and may still much further become one of the great instru 
méntalities Of commerce is eyident. While sail, aside from the oar, was 
thé only known motive power on water the limits of navigation wag 
confined to tide water. The discoverey of steam extended navigation 
on our streams far beyond the limits of tide water, and who can ‘tell 
how much further, hydroelectrical power generated by a dam in a stream 
may extend navigation on that or some other stream? The water ina 
stream may not only be used to float and carry a vessel, a boat, or a 
barge, but it may also be used to furnish the motive power for the 
navigation of the same. And a dam erected in a stream carrying 
interstate commerce ean well be utilized for this double purpose; and 
Congress, having jurisdiction over the improvement dud regulation of 
an interstate navigable stream; has ample power to resort to all rea- 
sonable means for the improvement of navigation amd the promotion 
of commerce on such a stream. (Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat., 1.) 

If, for the purpose of improving the navigability of a stream carry- 
ing interstate commerce, the Federal Government constructs and main- 
tains a dam, with locks and gates, on its riparian lands or on lands in 
which it has acquired an easement for such construction and :main- 
tenance, the Government has the undoubted right to establish and 
majptain, in connection with such dam, an electric power plant for 
the putpose of furnishing motive power to operate such locks and gates. 
And thé Federal Government has the right to sell, lease, or rent, for com- 

nsation, any surplus power that may arise from and be an incident 
o $uch an improyement of vty mgr (Kaukauna Water Power Co. v. 
Gréer Bay & sissippi Canal Co., 142 U. 8., 254.) 


This case relates to the construction of a dam for purposes of nayi- 


gation and the use of the surplus water incident thereto. In 1846, 
Congress made a grant of land to the State of Wisconsin for the 
improvement of the mavigation of the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers. 
The State assumed ‘the gfant and the work. In the act of assumption 
it was provided among other things: 

““Whenever a water power shall be created by reason of any dam 
erected or other improvements made on ~ of said rivers, such water 

wer shall belong to thé State, subject to the futufe action of' the legis 
ature.” 

‘he court, in passing upon the effect of this reservation to the 
State, declares: 

“‘But,if, in the erection of a public dam for a recognized public pur- 
pose, ' there is necessarily produced a surplus of water, which may prop- 
erly be used for manufacturing purposes, there is'no sound reason why 
the State may not retain to itself the power of controlling or disposing 
of such wateras an inefdent of its right to make such improvement. 
Indeed, it ht become very necessary to retain the disposition of it in 
its own hands, in order to preserve at all times a sufficient supply for 
the purposes of navigation. If the riparian owners were allowed to tap 
the pond at different places and draw off the water for their own use, 
serious consequences might arise, not only in connection with the publi: 
demand for the pupene of navigation, but between the riparian owners 
themselves as to the proper proportion each was entitled to draw— 
controverstes which could only be avoided by the State reserving to itsel? 
the immediate supervision of the entire supply. As there is no need 
of the surplus running to waste, there was nothing objectionable in 
permitting the State to let out the use of it to private parties, and thus 
reimburse itself for the expenses of the improvement.” 

The court, after further comments and the citation of three Ohio 
cases, adds : 

“he true distinction seems to be between cases where the dam is 
erected for the express or apparent —— of obtaining a water power 
to lease to private individuais, or where in building a dam for a public 


improvement a wholly unnecessary excess of water is created, and cases 
where’ the surplus 
reasonable provision for securing an adequa 
times for such improvement.” 
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Also, see Green Bay Co. v. Patten Co. (172 U. S., 58), relating to the 
same water power and dam after the Federal Government had taken 
over the work and improvement. 

In general, it may be said that whenever the Federal Government is 
engaged in improving the navigability of a stream on which there is 
interstate commerce, if by reason and in consequence of such improve- 
ment, and as an incident thereto, surplus power is created, the Federal 
Government has the right to lease or sell such power on such terms and 


for such compensation as it may deem just. 

Congress, as in the case of Wisconsin, Ohio, and other States, can 
delegate the work of improving portions of navigable rivers to States, 
municipalities, private corporations, and individuals, and if in connec- 
tion with such improvement and as an incident thereto surplus power 
is created, Congress may authorize those to whom the right of im- 
provement is delegated to lease and secure compensation for such sur- 
plus power. In such cases those to whom the power of making the 
improvement is delegated are the agents for and stand in place of the 
Federal Government. But unless such work of improvement is pri- 
marily made for the purpose of improving the navigation on streams 
or other waters carrying interstate commerce the Feceral Government 
could not confer the power to obtain compensation for the use of the 
water. 

Provision has been made in several acts of Congress for the utiliza- 
tion of surplus water power on navigable streams. In a part of the 
cases the dam or other improvement has been carried on and made 
directly by the United States; in other cases b rivate parties. Sen- 
ate Document No. 57, first session Sixty-secén Congress (see Exhibit 
B, appended hereto), contains a list of the cases where so-called water- 
vower privileges have been granted. The case of the Black Warrior 
tiver in Alabama has been added to the document since it was issued. 


ANSWER TO THE INTERROGATORIES PROPOUNDED IN THB RESOLUTION. 


Coming now, in the light of the Constitution and of the construction 
aud interpretation put upon it by the courts in the authorities we have 
fited, to the direct consideration of the interrogatories ay tent in 
the foregoing resolution, and before attempting to directly respond to 
the same, it must be borne in mind that it is always difficult to give a 
satisfactory and instructive answer to a hypothetical or abstract ques- 
tion. It is much easier to solve a concrete case. 

As to the first interrogatory, the only answer we can make is this: 
That whether a stream is navigable or nonnavigable, State or inter- 
state, the rights of the Federal Government as riparian owner are prac- 
tically the same; and barring any power that may rest in the Federal 
Government under the commerce clause of the Constitution, that Gov- 
ernment has manifestly the right to lease, for compensation and on 
such terms as it sees fit, its riparian lands with the water appurtenant 
thereto, but the lessee would not acquire a greater right or interest in 
such water than the usufruct as defined by the common law, and such 
right or interest would be subject to and charged with any right ac- 
quired under the act of July 26, 1866. (R. 8S., sec. 2339.) The Federal 
Government has no water power aside from the usufruct to lease in 
such case, and if the utilization of the water in a stream is sought beyond 
such usufruct and for other purposes authority therefor must be ob- 
tained from the State where the residuary power over the water resides. 

Responding to the second interrogatory, we are of the opinion, divorc- 
ing the question from riparian rights, that the Federal Government, in 
authorizing the construction and maintenance of a dam on a navigable 
stream by States, municipalities, or private parties for the chief and 
primary purpose of improving the navigation of the stream -has the 
same right to prescribe the terms and compensation for the use of the 
surplus power created as an incident to the main improvement as the 
Government would have in case it had itself built the dam or made 
the improvement, and that the Government having delegated the power 
of building such dam to private parties might well confer upon them 
as compensation for the work thus undertaken the right to do what 
the Government itself could do in case it had itself constructed the 
work. In this connection, and as a further yy to the interroga- 
tory, it must be noted that the mere grant by the Federal Government 
of authority to construct a dam in a navigable river, not for purposes 
of navigation, but really for the creation of a water power, is merely 
a license or permit, the effect of which is that if the dam is con- 
structed and operated conformable to plans approved by the Govern- 
ment it will not be deemed an obstruction or impediment to navigation. 
And in such case the Government would be authorized to charge a 
nominal license fee for inspecting and passing upon the plans and for 
watching over the work to see that it conforms to the plans and is 
properly maintained ; but the regulative power of the Government would 
not extend to the use of the water for other purposes than navigation 
and interstate commerce. In such a case it seems to us that the Fed- 
eral Government has no water power to sell or charge compensation 
for, for it is only authorized by the Constitution to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce, which in this case means navigation. 

As to the third interrogatory, it mer be remarked that it has in part 
been responded to in the answer to the first interrogatory. And as a 
further answer we will add’ that the Federal Government has under the 
Constitution plenary power to sell or lease its riparian lands with the 
water appurtenant thereto, and that if on any such land there is a 
water-power site, that, as a part of the riparian land, can of course be 
sold or leased. The lederal Government has no water power distinct 
or separable from its riparian lands or any water-power site on the 
same. The only water power the Federal Government owns is the 
common-law usufruct in the water appurtenant to its riparian lands. 
In leasing its riparian lands with their appurtenant water, which is 
all the Government has to lease within the limits of a State, it can no 
doubt prescribe such terms as it sees fit in respect to rent, duration of 
lease, and the uses to which the leased premises may be put. It can 
say in its lease to the lessee, “If you suceeed in creating and main- 
taining a water power on the premises I lease you, you will be re- 
quired to rent such power on such and such terms. This condition will 
be in your lease; without it I will not lease you the premises. If you 
accept a lease with this condition and fail to comply with the condition, 
your lease will be forfeited.” In this connection it must be borne in 
mind, however, that the leasing of the water-power site as a part of 
the riparian lands of the Federal Government does not in and of itself 
confer the right to create a water power. At most, as we have already 
stated, it merely confers the common-law right of usufruct in the 
water, If any other or further use of the water in the stream is re- 
guired, the right to such use must be obtained from State authority. 
and therefore it is difficult to see how water power can be established 
in such cases without the cooperation or consent of the State. 

Several acts have been passed by Congress relating to obstructions, 
and the construction of dams, in navigable rivers. Among these, to 


which we call your attention, is the act of September 19, 1890 (26 
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Stat., 426), which contains important provisions for the removal or 
change. in bridges that are found to be an obstruction to navigation 
by the Secretary of War, and other provisions relating to the construc- 
tion of wharves, piers, bridges, ete. 

The act of July 13, 1892 (27 Stat., 88), relates particularly to the 
construction of wharves, piers, and bridges over navigable waters, and 
requires the approval of the Secretary of War for any improvement or 
bridge. (See sec. 3, p. 110.) 

Section 10 of the act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat., 1121), prohibits the 
creation of any obstruction to the navigable capacity of any of the 
waters in the United States not affirmatively authorized by Congress, 
etc., and prohibits the construction of any breakwater, jetty, or other 
obstruction in any river or water of the United States, except on plans 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers and authorized by the Secre- 
tary of War. Section 9 of the same act prohibits the construction of 
any bridge, dam, etc., over any navigable river without the consent of 
Congress and without the approval of plans by the Chief of Engineers 
and Secretary of War. 

The act of June 21, 1906 (34 Stat., 386), relates to the construction 
of dams by parties other than the Federal Government, and the act of 
June 23, 1910 (36 Stat., 593), is amendatory of the preceding act, and 
lays down many important rules and regulations for the construction 
of dams in navigable rivers, ete. 

” . * * * + 
VIEWS OF SENATOR CULBPERSON. 


Sovereignty, dominion, and control of the flowing waters of all 
streams, navigable or otherwise, within its borders are reserved to a 
State, subject only to such powers as are vested in the Federal Goy- 
ernment by the commerce clause of the Constitution, and such rights 
as may accrue to it as the actual owners of riparian lands. 

“The opinion (in Shively v. Bowlby, 152 U. S., 1) refers to all the 
cases which we have above cited and many others upon the various ques- 
tions which are discussed in the case and recognizes the rule that it 
belongs to the States to decide as to the character and extent of the 
riparian rights of owners upon navigable streams within such States. 

‘The jurisdiction of the State over this question of riparian owner- 
ship has been always, and from the foundation of the Government, rec- 
ognized and admitted by this court. (Water Power Co. v. Water Com- 
missioners, 168 U. S., 366. 

“While this is undoubted, and the rule obtains in those States in 
the Union which have simply adopted the common law, it is also true 
that as to every stream within its dominion the State may change this 
common-law rule and permit the appropriation of the flowing waters 
for such purposes as it deems wise. ° 

“Although this power of changing the common-law rule as to streams 
within its dominion undoubtedly belongs to each State, yet two limi- 
tations must be recognized: First. That in the absence of specific au- 
thority from Congress the State can not ry, its legislation destroy the 
right of the United States as the owner of lands bordering on a stream 
to the continued flow of its waters, so far at least as may be necessary 
for the beneficial uses of the Government’s property. Second. That it 
is limited by the superior power of the General Government to secure 
the uninterrupted navigability of all navigable streams within the limits 
of the United States. (U. 8. v. Rio Grande Co., 174 U. S., 702-703.) 

‘Grants by Congress of portions of the public lands within a Terrl- 
tory to settlers thereon, though bordering on or bounded by navigable 
waters, convéy of their own force no title or right below high-water 
mark and do not impair the title and dominion of the future State 
when created, but leave the question of the use of the shores by the 
owners of uplands to the sovereign control of each State, subject only 
to the rights vested by the Constitution of the United States. (Shively 
v. Pere: 152 U. S., 58.) 

* But it is useless to pursue the inquiry further in this direction. It 
is enough for the purpose of this case that each State has full jurisdic- 
tion over the lands within its borders, including the beds of the streams 
and other waters [citing numerous authorities]. (Kansas v. Colorado, 
206 U. §., 93.) 

“As to those lands within the limits of the States, at least of the 
Western States, the National Government is the most considerable owner 
and has power to dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting its property. We do not mean that its legislation can over- 
ride State laws in respect to the general subject of reclamation.” (Ib., 

- 92.) 

. The fact that a stream may constitute the boundary between the 
United States and a foreign country does not change the general 
rule. Concerning a question of riparian right on the Sault Ste. Marie 
River, the boundary river between the United States and Canada, the 
court said: “ The fact that it is a boundary has not been held to make 
a difference”; that is, a difference in the rule of law applying to 
riparian rights in the State of Michigan. (U. 8. v, Chandler-Dunbar, 
etc., 209 U. S., 453.) 

It being clear, then, that dominion, noveretanty. and control of the 
flowing waters of a navigable stream within its borders rest with the 
State, and that it may enact such laws as it deems suitable for the 
disposition and control of such waters for manufacturing, irrigation, 
or other industrial purposes, so long as the navigability of the stream 
is not affected, can the National Government, eliminating here the ques- 
tion of its possible actual riparian ownership on the borders of a stream, 
exercise similar power; and if so, under what warrant’? Clearly, not 
at all, unless it be under the commerce clause of the Constitution. As 
to this, Senator NELSON, in his confidential report to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, says, on page 11: 

“If, for the purpose of improving the navigability of a stream carrying 
interstate commerce, the Federal Government constructs and maintains 
a dam, with locks and gates, the Government has the undoubted right 
to establish and maintain, in connection with such dam, an electric power 
pliant for the purpose of furnishing motive power to operate such locks 
and gates. And the Federal Government has the right to sell, lease, or 
rent, for compensation, any surplus power that may arise from and be 
an incident t6 such an improvement of navigation.” (Kaukana Water 
Power Co. v. Green Bay & Mississippi Canal Co., 142 U. 8. 254.) 

And on page 12: 

“Also, see Green Bay Co. v. Patten Co. (172 U. S., 58), relating to the 
same water power and dam after the Federal Government had taken 
over the work of improvement. 

“In general, it may be said that whenever the Federal Government 
is engaged in improving the navigability of a stream on which there is 
interstate commerce, if by reason and in consequence of such improve- 
ment, and as an incident thereto, surplus = is created, the Federal 
Government has the te to lease or sell such power on such terms 
and for such compensation as it may deem just.” 
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And, on page 13: 

“Responding to the second interrogatory, we are of the opinion, 
divorcing the question from riparian rights, that the federal Government, 
in authorizing the construction and maintenance of a dam on a navil- 
gable stream by States, municipalities, or private parties, for the chief 
and primary purpose of improving the navigation of the stream, has 
the same right to preseribe the terms and compensation for the use 
of the surplus power, created as an incident to the main improvement, 
as the Government would have in case it had itself built the dam or 
made the improvement, and that the Government having delegated the 
power of building such dam to private parties, might well confer upon 
them as compensation for the work thus undertaken the right to do 
what — Government itself could do in case it had itself constructed 
the work,” . 

The propositions laid down above are believed to be too broad. The 
exercise of such a power by the National Government is inconsistent 
with the established rule that such control of the waters rests ex- 
clusively with the State. It might result in the National Government 
leasing, selling, giving away, creating a monopoly in all the flowing 
waters within a State, or in its exercising such power at one point 
on a navigable stream under rules, regulations, and upon terms differ- 
ent from and in actuai conflict with the rules, regulations, and terms 
established by the State for all other portions of the stream within 
its borders. As titimated by the Supreme Court in Kansas v. Colorado 
(206 U. S., 92), the National Government would be without power to 
adopt such a course with reference to lands which it actually owned 
and wholly controlled within the limits of a State: “We do not mean 
that its (the National Government’s) legislation can override State 
laws in respect to the general subject of reclamation.” 

To sustain the right of the Federal Government to dispose of sur- 
plus power and water incidentally created in the course of improving 
the navigability of a stream, reliance is placed upon two decisions of 
the Supreme Court, i. e., in the cases of Kaukana Water Power Co. v. 
Green Bay & Mississippi Canal Co, (142 U. S., 254) and Green Bay, 
etc., Co, v. Patten Co, (172 U. S., 58). 

The case first cited is not in point. The right of the Federal Govy- 
ernment to sell or dispose of incidentally created surplus water power 
was not involved. 

Briefly, the facts in this case were: Congress granted public lands 
to the future State of Wisconsin for the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers. The State accepted the grant 
and undertook the work of improving the Fox River, reserving to 
itself all water powers created and appurtenant to such improvement, 
“ subject to future action of the legislature.” Unable to complete the 
work, the State incorporated and transferred to an improvement com- 
pany the incomplete work, vesting in the company complete title to 
all the improvements, water powers to be created, rights, powers, and 
franchises. The improvement company mortgaged the property, was 
unrble to meet its indebtedness, the mortgage was foreclosed, and 
complete title passed under foreciosure sale to the Green Bay & Mis- 
sissippi Canal Co,, the appellee. 

This company in turn became seized in fee of all the improvements 
and all the appurtenant rights, powers, and franchises. T'inding the 
operation of the dam and canal unprofitable, this company in turn sold 
the improvements to the United States Government, reserving, how 
ever, to itself the water power created by the dam and the use of 
surplus water not required for purposes of navigation. Another com- 
pany, claiming the right as a riparian owner, thereafter attempted to 
draw water from the pond formed by the dam, and thus deprive the 
Green Bay Co. of its use. control, and dominion over it. The Su- 
preme Court of Wisconsin directed an injunction against the intruding 
company, and the case went to the Supreme Court of the United States 
on the ground that it involved the validity of a State statute, because 
repugnant to the Constitution of the United States. Mr. Justice Brown, 
for the court, among other things, sald (p. 272): 

‘With respect to such rights (riparian rights) we have held that 
the law of the State, as declared by its supreme court, is controlling 
as a rule of property.” (Barney v. Keokuk, 94 U. 8,, 324, etc.) 

( Ue the question as to the validity of the State statute, he sald 
p. 273) : 

* But if. in the erection of a public dam for a recognized public pur- 
pose, there is necessarily produced a surplus of water, which may prop- 
erly be used for manufacturing purposes, there is no sound reason why 
the State may not retain to itself the power of controlling or dispos- 
ing of such water as an incident of its right to make such an improve- 
ment.”’ 

There is, indeed, no sound reason for denying such a right to the 
State. Such a right is entirely consistent with the doctrine of the 
State’s dominion and sovereignty over the flowing waters of the navi- 
gable streams within its borders. But there is no word in the entire 
opinion in regard to the power of the Federal Government to assert 
and reserve such a right, and certainly there can be no parity in appli- 
cation of the construction of a rule dealing with the reserved — of 
the State to the limited constitutional grants to the National Govern- 
ment, What there is sound reason for conceding to the State, there 
is under the circumstances equally as sound reason for denying to the 
Federal Government. The first proposition from the report quoted 
Supra gains no support from the case cited. 

The other case, that of Green Bay, etc., Canal Co. v. Patten Paper 
Co, (172 U. S., 58), is another suit against the same company as above. 
In this suit the right of the United States to control and dispose of the 
surplus waters created by the improvement to navigation heretofore 
described was brought directly into question. As said by Mr. Justice 
Shiras for the court (pp. G8—69) : 

““ Whether the water power, incidentally created by the erection and 
maintenance of the dam and canal for the purpose of nayigation in Fox 
River, is subject to control and appropriation by the United States, 
owning and operating those public works, or by the itate of Wisconsin, 
within whose limits lox River lies, is the decisive question in this case. 

“Upon the undisputed facts contained in the record we think it clear 
that the canal company is possessed of whatever rights to the use of 
ee incidental water power that could be validly. granted by the United 
Ntates.”’ 

The court then reviews the history of the whole enterprise, i. e., the 
granting of land by act of Congress to the future State of Wisconsin 
for the express purpose of the improvement of the navigation of the 
river; the acceptance of the grant by the legislature of the State and 
the accompanying express reservation of title in the State to the water 
power incidentally created “‘ subject to the future action of the legisla- 
ture’; the act authorizing the se agenenens of such water powers to 
the persons undertaking the work of improvement; the act creating a 
corporation authorized to undertake the work and take all the powers, 
rights, and franchises possessed by the State; the failure of the com- 
pany so created, foreclosure of the mortgage, and acquirement of all its 





property, rights, and powers at the sale by purchasers, who were incor 
porated under another act of the legislature, specifically investing them 
with such rights, powers, franchises, etc.; the sale by this last company 
(appellant in this case) of all the property to the United States Gov- 
ernment, under an act of the Legislature of Wisconsin authorizing the 
sale and an act of Congress providing for the purchase, and the reserva 
tion by the company in its conveyance of title to the personal property, 
water powers, and appurtenances. With reference to this reservation 
by the company the court said fp. 80): 

“The substantial meaning of the transaction was that the United 
States granted to the canal company the right to continue fn the pos 
session and enjoyment of the water powers and the lots appurtenant 
thereto, sudject to the rights and control of the United States as own 
ing and operating the public works, and that the United States were 
credited with the appraised value of the water powers and appurtenances 
and the articles of personal property. The method by which this 
arrangement was perfected, namely, by a reservation in the deed, was 
an apt one, and quite as efficacious as if the entire property had been 
conveyed te the United States by one deed, and the reserved properties 
had been reconveyed to the canal company by another. 

“So far, therefore, as the water powers and appurtenant lois are 
regarded as property, it is plain that the title of the canal company 
thereto can not be controverted; and we think it is equally plain that 
the mode and extent of the use and enjoyment of such property by the 
canal company fall within the sole control of the United States. At 
what points in the dam and canal the water for power may be with 
drawn, and the quantity which can be treated as surplus with due 
regard to navigatio”. must be determined by the authority which owns 


|} and controls that :avigation. In such matters there can be no divided 
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empire. 

Evidently questioning the inherent right of the National Govern 
ment under the Constitution to dispose of this surplus water ete 
by virtue of its ownership of the dam, the court adopted the fiction 
of transfer and retransfer, so that the chain of title might be complete 
and a foundation laid for the Government's claim of authority to dis 
pose of the surplus water. An abstract of the title would begin then 
with the acknowledged ownership by the State of the entire property, 
including the right to control and dispose of the surplus water power, 
and continuing, through the transfer by the State of its title and all 
appurtenant rights and powers to the first company; the foreclosure 
sale under mortgage and purchase by the second company, vesting 
it in turn with the complete title and all appurtenant rights and 
powers; the transfer by the second company to the national company 
of its title and all gage rights and powers, all these transfers 
being duly authorized by acts of the Wisconsin Legislature; and 
finally the retransfer of the right to the use and enjoyment of such 
water powers by the Government to the second company, but a 
retention of all other property conveyed, including whatever power 
of control may have been vested in the company by the State As 
Mr. Justice Shiras says (p. T6): 

‘““We have here the case of a water power incidental to the con- 
struction and maintenanee of a public work and, from the nature of 
the case, subject to the control of the public authorities, in this in 
stance the United Stafes.”’ 

And, at page 79: 

“The legal effect and import of the sale and conveyance by the 
canal eémpany were to vest absolute ownership in the improvement and 
appurtenances in the United States, which proprietary rights thereby 
became added to the jurisdiction and control that the United States 
possessed over the Fox River as a navigable river.” 

In other words, the United States bought the right to dispose of 
this surplus water power. It never possessed it under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution giving it control of the navigation of the 
river. It was a proprietary right, coming down by regular convey 
ance from the State of Wisconsin. The National Government always 
had the right under the Constitution to prevent the State of Wisconsin, 
or tts successors in title to this dam and appurtenances, from destroy- 
ing or impairing the navigability of the river by an improvident 
diversion of the flowing waters, but it never had the right, untii it 
acquired it by purchase, of disposing of the surplus water power so 
created, and the court does not say it did. The State had such a 
right, and the court in the first case, supra, specifically recognized not 
onty its right but its power to dispose of it. 

So far as the authority of the National Government in the premises 
is concerned, what this case really does decide, and that is not now 
an open question, and was not so then, is, that the National Govern- 
nent has plenary power to maintain the navigability of streams untin- 
terrupted, and further, that in the exercise of that power, it can deter- 
mine at what points in its dams erected in aid of navigation water 
may be withdrawn, the quantity that may be withdrawn so far as it 
affects the question of navigability, and all other matters affecting 
that question solely. As is said by the court (p. 80): “In such mat 
ters there can be no divided empire.’”’ The power to sell surplus water 
incidentally created by improvements in aid of navigation is not given 
the National Government, in terms at least, by the Constitution. 

The sole and exclusive right of the States to control the disposition 
of the flowing waters within their boundaries, limited only by non- 
impairment of the riparian rights (under the State system) of the 
Government as an actual owner of lands, and noninterference with the 
maintenance and improvement of the navigation of streams, has been 
too repeatedly and too strongly confirmed by the Supreme Court to be 
now questioned, and this reserved and valuable right would be seriously 
impaired—sometimes, perhaps, entirely destroyed—if the National Gov- 
ernment, under the guise of aiding navigation, could exercise a pre 
cisely similar, but paramount, right at will. Here, too, there should 
be “no divided empire.” The National Government has the undoubted 
power to see to it that the navigability of streams is maintained when 
they are in fact navigable, and that right is granted to it by the Con 
stitution of the United States. The State has the undoubted right to 
control the disposition of the’ waters within its limits, subject only to 
the limitations stated, and that right has been repeatedly confirmed by 
the Supreme Court. Neither should seek to invade the province of 
the other. In Kansas r. Colorado (206 U. S., 88), Mr. Justice Brewer 
said : 

“ Yet, while so construed (that is, broadly), it still is true that no 
independent and unmentioned power passes to the National Govern 
ment or can rightfully be exercised by the Congress. e 

The power to seize upon and dispose of the flowing waters ot a 
State would be both independent and unmentioned. Assertion of the 


existence of such power under fhe second paragraph of section 3 of 
Article IV of the Constitution, providing “The Congress shall have 
power to dispose of and make all needful rule 
ing the territory or other property belongin 


imi regulations respect 
« to the United States,” ete. 
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was made by counsel for the United States Government intervening, 


apparently, upon the theory that the National Government, being a 
large owner of arid lands in the Western States, might enter into a 
general scheme of reclamation, and, consequently, had an interest in 
the controversy between the States as to the disposal of the waters 
of the Arkansas River—-the boundary between them. ‘The contention of 


the Government met with no favor, the court stating emphatically that 

» such power had been granted and none could be exercised. Conced- 
i however, that so far as its own Jands were concerned, the National 
Government had power to make all needful rules and regulations, the 
court materially qualified this declaration by adding: 

“We do not mean that its legislation can override State laws in re- 
spect to the general subject of reclamation.” (Ib., p. 92.) 
SENATOR O’GORMAN, 

The title, ownership, and dominion over navigable waters are vested 
in the several States abutting thereon, subject to the rights delegated 
by the States to the Federal Government. 


VIEWS OF 


The power conferred by the Constitution of the United States upon 
Congress “‘to regulate commerce ’’ comprehends control of the rivers 
for that purpose only. tefore the Revolution the right of dominion 
and ownership in the rivers, bays, and armg of the sea and the soils 
under them resided in the Crown, and, as stated by Chief Justice 


Taney in the leading case of Martin v, Waddell (16 Peter, 867), “‘ when 
the Revolution took place the people of each State became themselves 
sovereign; and in that character hold the absolute right to all their 
navigable waters and the soils under them for their own common use, 
subject only to the rights surrendered by the Constitution to the 
General Government.” 


Since 


To the same effect Shively v. Bowlby (152 U. S., 1) and Knight v. 
U. Ss. Land Association (142 U. S., 161). 
In Illinois v. People (146 U. S., 387) the court said: 


“It is the settled rule of this country that the ownership of, and 
dominion and sovereignty over, lands covered by tidewaters within 
the limits of the several States belong to the respective States within 
which they are found, and with the consequent right to use or dispose 
of any portion thereof, when that can be done without substantial im- 
pairment of the interest of the public in the waters, and subject always 
to the paramount right of Congress to control their navigation, so far 
as may be necessary for the regulation of commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the States. This doctrine has often been announced 
by this court and is not questioned by counsel of any of the parties.” 

In Kansas v. Colorado (206 U. S., 46) it was said: 

“The Government of the United States is one of enumerated powers ; 
that it has no inherent powers of sovereignty; that the enumeration of 
the powers granted is to be found in the Constitution of the United 
States, and in that alone; that the manifest purpose of the tenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution is to put beyond dispute the proposition that 
all powers not granted are reserved to the people, and that if in the 
changes of the years further powers ought to be possessed by Congress 
they must be obtained by a new grant from the people. While Congress 
has general legislative jurisdiction over the Territories and may con- 
trol the flow of waters in their streams, it has no power to control a 
like flow within the limits of a State, except to preserve or improve the 
navigability of the stream; that the full control over those waters is, 
subject vo the exception named, vested in the State.” 

In United States v. Rio Grande (174 U. S., 709) Mr. Justice Brewer, 
alluding to the limited and restricted function of the National Govern- 
ment in relation to navigation, said: 

“The Hudson River runs within the limits of the State of New York, 
It is a navigable stream and a part of the navigable waters of the 
United States, so far at least as from Albany southward. One of the 
streams which flows into it and contributes to the volume of its waters 
is the Croton River, a nonnavyigable stream. Its waters are taken by 
the State of New York for domestic uses in the city of New York. Un- 
questionably the State of New York has a right to appropriate its 
waters and the United States may not question such appropriation, unless 
thereby the navigability of the Hudson be disturbed.” 

These authorities establish the proposition that the ownership of 
the waters and soil of navigable streams is in the State, and that the 


Federal Government has no right or power to interfere with the 
State’s property except for the purpose of preserving or improving 
the navigability of a river. The surplus water or power produced 


as an incident to the public improvement made by the Government in 
aid of navigation belongs to the State. Under the commerce clause the 
Government acquires no title or property interest whatever in the 
river or bed thereof. The Constitution confers a naked power to regu- 
late commerce; nothing more. The title of the State remains unim- 
paired, both as to the water and as to the soil. There is no power 
expressed or implied in the Constitution justifying the claim that the 
Federal Government may appropriate such surplus water or power. 
The assertion of such a right would constitute an interference with and 
contiscation of the property of the State by the Federal Government. 
The State is the owner of its natural resources, and, within its properly 
reserved power, has an absolute right to make use of its property, 
including the water power of its rivers, subject only to the limitation 
that it can not impede commerce and navigation. 

The right of the Government to sell or lease its own property does 
not justify this attempted appropriation of the property of a State, 
Section 3, article 4, of the Constitution is a grant of power to the 
United States of control over its own property, but what belongs to 
the State can not be the property of the Federal Government. 

The United States is not authorized by any of the enumerated powers 
to engage in the business of manufacturing, transmitting, or selling 
electrical power, whether at cost or for a profit; and the commerce clause 
was never designed to permit the Federal Government to secure revenue 
or profit as an incident to the promotion of the facilities of navigation. 

Federal expenditures must be reimbursed exclusively through taxa- 
tion. The function of taxation is to secure sufficient money to perform 
the delegated governmental functions. This power was limited 
section 8, article 1, as follows: 

“The Congress shall have the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defence and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States,” 

The Constitution merely permits regulation in the interest of navi- 
gation and commerce by the Federal Government. Regulation does 
not mean appropriation or confiscation of the rights of a State in its 
natural resources, 

The contention in favor of the right of the Federal Government to 
lease the excess water power is without authority or reason to sustain 
it. Kaukana Co. v. Green Bay (142 U. 8., 254) and Green Bay Co. 
v. Patten (172 U. 8., 58) are not in point and do not support the 
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Ji carry the virus in the secretions of the nose or elsewhere, per- 
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roposition. The commerce clause was not involved in either case. 

n the former case the controversy arose between a State and a 
riparian owner, and in the latter case the right of the Federal Gov- 
— grew out of a grant and was not based upon the commerce 
clause. 

The claim is made that the Government's improvement creates the 
excess power, but the fact is that the water that produces the power 
concededly belongs to the State, and the only effect of the improve- 
ment by the Government is to enlarge the potentiality of the State’s 
water at the point of improvement. 

The Government has no more right to claim ownership of the in- 
crease of the water than the State or a riparian owner would have 
to require the Government to make compensation for impairment of 
the stream at other points resulting from the improvement. Where 
depreciation is necessarily caused by the improvement for navigation 
the State must bear the loss; where appreciation results from the 
improvement the State is entitled to the gain. In either case the 

roperty affected belongs to the State. As we have seen, the title of 
he State includes the water as well as the bed of the rivers. The 
right of the State, under its title, to appropriate the water, subject 
only to the power of the Government under the commerce clause, is 
recognized by the cases cited, and the State’s title necessarily excludes 
dominion over its waters by the Government except for the single 

urpose above indicated. The Government may improve navigation; 
t can not confiscate the property of the State. 


——_——— 


Infantile Paralysis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES A. GALLIVAN, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 3, 1917. 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am exceedingly sorry that 
the sundry civil appropriation bill passed unanimously by this 
House has failed to receive the consideration of the honorable 
Senate. In that bill appeared an item for $400,000 for the study 
and prevention of epidemics, and it has been my good fortune 
to have been successful in persuading the Committee on Appro- 
priations to include in the list of epidemics, for the prevention 
of which this money was to have been expended, the terrible 
scourge known as infantile paralysis. At the opening of this 
session of Congress I introduced a bill calling for a Federal ap- 
propriation for an intensive study of the disease, and the com- 
mittee very generously responded with its approval. 

The bill is as follows: 

A bil! (H. R. 17851) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to ex- 
pend the sum of $250,000 on an intensive study of infantile pa- 
ralysis. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and hereby 
is, nuthorized to expend, through the Public Health Service of the 
United States, the sum of $250,000, or so much thereof as may be nec- 
essary, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise provided for, 
on an intensive study of infantile paralysis. 

Anterior poliomyelitis, or infantile paralysis, is perhaps the 
most dreaded disease from which human beings suffer. In other 
acute infectious diseases the patient either dies or recovers, and 
the recovery means usually complete restoration to the normal 
of the functions of the individual. In this disease, when death 
does not end the infection, recovery is associated in most cases 
with paralysis and deformity which cripple the individual for 
the rest of his days. 

Another source of horror is the insidious onset of the disease, 
which often appears out of a clear sky. A child may go to bed 
in a perfectly healthy condition, as far as external appearances 
indicate, and wake up in the morning a cripple for life. 

Medical research has furnished no satisfactory explanation of 
the method of transmission of the disease, so that health au- 
thorities and parents are at a loss to determine what precau- 
tions to take to protect children against infection. One group 
of theorists claim that ‘the transmission is by means of un- 
cooked food; a second group believe that insect carriers, such 
as the flea, transfer the infection from the diseased to the 
healthy, while the dominant group are of the opinion that 
transmission from a sick child to a susceptible one occurs 
through the medium of human carriers who have been in con- 
tact with cases or who have suffered from the disease and who 


haps without undergoing true infection themselves. 

Laboratory research in determining the method of transmis- 
sion is difficult or impossible on a comprehensive scale for most 
laboratories, because the disease is only transmissible, outside 
of man, to monkeys, and among these particularly the anthro- 
poid apes. Adequate research is only possible to organizations 
of investigators who are backed by unlimited resources. These 
conditions are found in America only in the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute and the National Medical Services, 
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FACTS WHICH ARB KNOWN, 


1. Epidemics such as the recent one in Sweden and the pres- 
ent one here are national in their spread, as the health author- 
ities of New York, Chicago, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Bos- 
ton will testify. 


2. The disease is due to a minute bacterium discovered in 








America by Flexner and Lewis, and first cultivated in America | 


by Noguchi. (Rosenow and Herzog have found bacteria other 
than this virus in cultures made from the tonsils, spinal cord, 
and other tissues of patients who died of the disease, and claim 
to have reproduced the disease in rabbits. Most observers, 
however, who have made cultures during life from the spinal 
fluid, or promptly after death from the tissues, find only the 
Ilexner virus, and look upon the bacteria described by Rosenow 
and Herzog as secondary infecting agents, and not the primary 
cause of the disease.) 

3. The virus will live outside the body in 50 per cent glyc- 
erin solution for a period of six months. 

4. Outside of the spinal cord where the virus leads to the 
destruction of the nerve cells of the anterior horns, giving rise 
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relation to the Philippines. The possibility of the transfer of 
monkeys to our own island possessions and the carrying out of 
the research on American ground might be worth considering. 

2. Since the virus is known to exist in the nasal secretions of 
convalescents for a long period after recovery from the acute 
manifestations of the disease, it is evident that convalescent 
children may serve as reservoirs for the virus. In this country 
cold weather usually puts a stop to active epidemics. But a 
child who carries the virus in the nose for 200 days may be the 
means of protecting the virus during the winter months, so that 
it is ready in the spring for the infection of others and the 
starting of an epidemic. 

It has been shown that the virus is unlike ordinary bacteria 
and resembles other filterable viruses; e. g., that of smallpox 
in its resistance to glycerine, which kills other bacterin; iu 
other words the virus exhibits a stronger resistance against 
the killing power of glycerine than do bacteria. It is prob- 


| able that there exist chemical agents incapable of killing 


| bacteria, but capable of destroying the virus. 


to the characteristic paralysis with deformity, it has been | 


shown by Flexner to be present in the nasal secretion of 
patients. (Observers at Johns Hopkins Hospital claim to have 
found the virus in the intestinal tract of patients who died of 
the disease.) 

5. The virus has been obtained from the nasal secretions of 
patients in the Swedish epidemic up to 204 days after the 
attack. 

6. The susceptibility of children to the disease is limited to 
a small percentage. 
children among a given group will be picked out by the disease 
and converted into cripples for life. 


- 


spinal cord and brain. 


The disease process is a low-grade inflammation with a long | 


But there is no means of knowing which | 


7. The virus has a peculiar affinity for the tissues of the | 


incubation period and resembles the slower infections, such as | 


typhoid fever, rather than the very acute processes, such as 


scarlet fever and measles. When sufficient harm has been done | 


to the cells of the central nervous system the disease symptoms 
appear with almost explosive rapidity. The infection would 
probably be of little importance were it not for its tendency 
to focus in the nervous tissues of the body, and particularly the 
nerve cells. These cells are so highly organized that they 
present little resistance to injury, if an injurious agent can 
reach them, and have lost the power to reproduce themselves 
so that a given cell once destroyed is not replaced. The cells 
of the anterior horns of the spinal cord govern the transmission 
of impulses to muscles which cause them to contract. When 
these cells are destroyed the corresponding muscles receive no 
messages or impulses to contract, and therefore remain inactive 
(paralyzed) and gradually atrophy; that is, shrink. The oppos- 
ing muscles may be actuated from cells which did not suffer, 
and therefore tend to overact when the pull of the normally 
opposing muscles is lost. This leads to further deformity on 
top of the paralysis. 
SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE SCOPE OF THE RESBARCH. 


1. Higher apes are a sine qua non for the proper study of the 
disease. Cultivation of the virus outside of man and the apes 
is only possible where the virus exists in a pure state, as in the 
spinal cord. The identification of the virus where it is present 
on a surface on which other bacteria thrive, as in the nose, is 
only possible through the inoculation of monkeys, in whom the 
other bacteria are killed off, but the virus grows in purity, giving 
rise to infection of the animal. 

Under present conditions of transportation it is a very diffi- 
cult and expensive procedure to obtain anthropoid apes. »These 
animals are notoriously delicate, and the long sea voyage leads 
to sickness and death, either on the voyage or shortly after their 
admission to the country. 

Unna, dealing with the similar problems in the study of 
syphilis, established his research laboratory on the island of 
Java in the home of the higher ape, where these animals were 
inexpensive to buy and could be kept under natural conditions, 
so that exhaustion, such as followed a long sea voyage, and 
intercurrent diseases could be eliminated. The results obtained 
by his research indicated the desirability of the procedure. 

It is therefore recommended that a research expedition be 
sent to the Tropics where higher monkeys are available in 
numbers, and inexpensive, for the purpose of study of this 
disease. Since the virus can be preserved in 50 per cent glycer- 
ine for six months the forwarding of material for study is a 
simple problem in transportation, particularly since the islands 
where research could best be carried out are in relatively close 
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Iexperimenta- 
tion should be carried out to determine the resistance of this 
virus to various chemical substances, with the view of ob- 
taining some agent, harmless to the patient, but effective in 
destroying the virus in the nose, so that the convalescent from 
the disease will cease to be a menace to the community. That 
the virus is vulnerable is indicated by the rapidity with which 
it loses its virulence in cultures, though retaining it in glycerine 
and in nasal secretions, (For example: Inhalation of alcohol 
vapor might destroy.) 

3. The most important desideratum, however, is the obtain- 
ing of a prophylactic agent which will protect the individual 
against infection. The need of such an agent is acute because 
of the futility of treatment in most cases. To be sure there 
are prodromal (threatening) symptoms in many cases, but these 
are usually mild, and it is only the rare discriminating physi- 
cian who suspects the possibility of infantile paralysis, and in- 
sists on the removal of spinal fluid for the purpose of making 
a diagnosis. If the fluid shows an inflammatory process, the 
injection of the blood serum of one who has recovered from the 
disease may prevent the oncome of paralysis. 

But for one case in which prodromal symptoms give warning 
and the, keen physician insists on lumbar puncture, there are 
hundreds in which the onset is too sudden, or the parents fear 
the operation, or the serum is not available, or its use is not 
followed by good results. So that in the last analysis treat- 
ment is of little avail, largely because the harm has already 
been done to the cells of the spinal cord before there is even 
a suspicion that the disease exists. 

The disease resembles smallpox, against which prophylactic 
vaccination has accomplished so much, in that one attack 
usually protects for life; in that the viruses are filterable and 
exhibit a similar resistance to glycerine; in that the serum of 
the patient who has recovered from the disease possesses the 
power to destroy the virus. 

The virus of smallpox is so modified by passage through the 
cow that it is rendered incapable of producing in human beings 
the general disease, smallpox, but produces the local process, 
vaccinia, which confers protection. 

The similar virus of rabies as a result of slow drying loses 
the power to produce rabies, but when injected into the human 
body eonfers protection from the disease. 

Search should be made for some procedure which, perhaps 
through modification in other animals, or through physical or 
chemical means, will so affect the virus that it will not produce 
infantile paralysis, but can be used to protect children against 
infection with the disease. 

4. Epidemiological studies of the means of transmission of 
the disease are now being carried out in the various foci of 
infection by State and municipal health authorities. A central 
administration, such as the National Health Services can fur- 
nish, should collect and correlate these data. 

Prompt action should be taken in this matter, because it is 
probable that with the opening of spring this terrible disease 
will show renewed activity either in the regions in which is 
already epidemic or in new territory. There are hundreds of 
mothers who are wondering at this moment whether this disease 
will leave their loved ones whole or will transmute the beautiful 
bodies of their children into deformed and loathsome travesties 
of the human form divine. 

Sociological aspects—i. e., dependency of crippled « 
whose life expectation is not shortened as a result of their de- 
formity, but can not do a man’s work in the world, ete. 

I desire to call to the attention of Congress some expert opin- 
ions setting forth all that is known to date about this frightful 
malady. 


lt 
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Ter Itisrory or INFANTILE PARaLysts—Dr. EF. W. TAYLor BELIRVES 
QUARANTINY NBEDLESS---[NsSRor THOUGHT TO Spreap It, He Says 
IN JIARVARD MEDICAL LECTURB. 

Pretty much all that is known of infantile paralysis was related by 


Dr. b. W. Taylor in a public tecture at the Harvard Medical School on 
Longwood Avenue yesterday afternoon-and there are mighty few def- 
inite things that are known about the disease outside of the fact that 
it is epidemic and seems to have become more so in the past few years, 


especially in the United States. 

The scientists have been hard after it the past few years, however ; 
and they believe they are ciose to a solution of what is regarded as about 
the most mysterious disease known—a disease that can not be traced 
to insanitary conditions, that seems to prefer the well-to-do rather than 
the poor, that flourishes more in rural districts than in cities, that 


is more prevalent in summer than winter, that is apparently not con- 
tagious from contact with a person afflicted with the disease, and that 
is spread either by an insect—like yellow fever—or else in some way 
not yet known to science. 

STRICT QUARANTINE NEEDLESS. 

Dr. Taylor said that such strict forms of quarantine as have been 
adopted by boards of health are apparently needless and only tend 
to panic, for there is absolutely no more proof that infantile paralysis 
can be caught from contact than can yellow fever, which up to within 
a few years was thought to be spread by contagion. Even as it is, the 
death rate is not nearly as great as the rate from other prevalent forms 
of disease, such as pneumonia and tuberculosis. In New York last 
year it was only 1 to 600 of the population. 

He said it looks as if teething might have something to do with it, 
as the greatest number of cases occur among children about two years 
of age; but there is nothing certain about this, as people at all ages 
up to 50 catch it. There are few cases that occur among people 
above 50. 

It is very probably an ancient disease, he said, though not understood 
until within a few years, and was probably mixed up in the minds of 
physicians with meningitis. In fact, the symptoms of the disease are 
very similar to the symptoms of a variety of diseases such as diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, and malaria—or any infectious disease. There is a 
headache, a slight rise in temperature and, later, stiffness of the neck, 
followed by extreme headache, pains in the back, and yomiting. 

These are common symptoms in a variety of diseases, and ft has been 
found frequently that cases supposed to be infantile paralysis turn out 
to be something else. 

Tt was first noticed as a specific disease resulting in paralysis by a 
German physician in 1816, but it was not thoroughly analyzed until 
1838 and 1840. It raged in Sweden about 1880 and went into Norway 
and from these countries it spread to Germany, Austria, and I’rance, 
but for some unknown reason did not touch England. 


The fact that the disease affected the spinal cord gave it is name, 
but it has been discovered that it attacks the brain and other nerve 
centers also. It wasn’t noticed particularly in the United States until 
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10 years ago, but since then it has been on the increase. 
GERM TOO SMALL FOR MICROSCOPE. 

Dr. Flexner and Dr. Willis, of the Rockefeller Institute, have been 
studying the disease for several years and have collated some im- 
portant data, but the germ has not been discovered and is supposed 
to be too minute to be detected by the microseope. In this respect it is 
like the yellow fever germ, and most scientists are inclined to the 
belief that it is transmitted in a similar way—by some insect. The 
only animals it attacks are domestic animals, and scientists are look- 
ing for some clue in this direction. 

There were 20,000 cases of infantile paralysis in the United States 


in 1916, and of these 10,000 were in New York State and about 38,000 
in Massachusetts. The disease has been in Australia and has gone 
around the werld. But the mortality is not nearly as great as from 


other infectious diseases, such as yellow fever. 

The proof that the disease is not contagious by contact is very evi- 
dent, the speaker said. A child 2 years old slept in the same bed with 
a gir! 17 years old who had the disease and the child did not catch it. 
This is only one of several cases carefully studied. He said the 
disease does not spread in schools or in children’s hospitals. 


Tiven INFANTILE PARALYSIS A FORM Or Grip, SAYS PHYSICIAN—DISBASB 
THAT RAvaAcepD New York LAst SUMMER MERELY ONE MANIVESTA- 
TION OF EPIDEMIc STILL WitH Us, He DECLARES. 


[By Bernard Frankel, M. D.J 


The present epidemic of grip is not a newcomer in our midst— 
although loudly heralded as such—but a direct continuation of the grip 
epidemic of last winter, which has never ceased since then its nefarious 
work among us. 

During last summer this same grip did terrible execution among our 
children under the guise of the so much dreaded infantile paralysis, 
which i found to be not a separate disease—as 


but only a special form of grip, one that involved mainly the very 


vulnerable nervous system of children, thus. giving rise to paralysis. | 


All of its other symptoms were identical with those of other forms of 
grip, from which there was no possible way of differentiating it in the 
early stages before the very onset of paralysis. For this reason some 
physicians diagnosed during the height of the epidemic every severe 
case of grip 2s infantile paralysis. If, however, no symptoms. of 
paralysis manifested themscives they called the case abortive, one that 
recovered before paralysis had had time to develop. 

My view of the grip origin of infantile paralysis was unreservedly 
tudorsed by Dr. D. M. Lewis, of New Haven, Conn., who, in his official 
capacity as bacteriologist to the local board of health, was enabled to 
trace the origin of last summer’s epidemic of infantile paralysis in New 
Haven to numerous preceding cases of grip among members of the same 
families in that community; and who also held with me that the so- 
called abortive cases of infantile paralysis were nothing else but typical 
cases of grip. 

In an article entitled “‘ Epidemic gastro-enteritis, infantile paraly- 
sis, and influenza,’’ which appeared in the December 2, 1916, issue of 
the New York Medical Journal, and in which I first broached this view 
of the identity of infantile paralysis and grip, I brought out the fol- 
lowing facts: 

1. The similarity of the symptoms (except the paralysis) in both 
diseases. 

2. The tracing of the origin of some cases of infantile paralysis to 
contagion from other cases of ordinary grip. 

3. The tdentity of the germs which are the cause of both diseases. 
For I hold—contrary to the generally accepted theory—that grip is 
caused not by Pfeiffer bacilli but by the same variety of streptococcl 
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that Dr. Rosenow quite recently discovered to be the cause of infantile 
aralysis. This view is supported by recent important observations of 
Ir. G. Matters and Dr. Moody, of Chicago, 

These investigators, working independently, have made an exhaustive 
bacteriological study of numerous cases of grip during last year’s 
epidemic and found that, while streptococci were the most frequently 
present germs in these cases, Pfeiffer bacilli were absent in. most. cases. 

The rapid spread of infantile paralysis—even among families from 
which in their isolation all strange children were excluded for months— 
was attributed in a great measure to so-called “ carriers ’’—that is, 
persons who, while not sufféring from the disease themselves, are sup- 
posed, nevertheless, to carry its germs about them, and thus communi- 
cate the disease to children with whom they come in contact. Im my 
opinion, these mysterious “ carriers ’”’ are ordinary cases of grip, which 
communicate the infection to children in their immediate entourage. 
As a result of such infection infantile paralysis would develop in 
children predisposed to that disease, more especially under atmospheric 
conditions favoring such development. 

The practical application of this theory would imply the imperative 
necessity of extraordinary care in guarding children against any pos- 
sible grip contagion, especially during the probable recrudescence of 
infantile paralysis next summer, for, aside from the fact that. grip is 
generally dangerous for children, they would also be threatened by pos- 
sible paralysis complications in such seasons. 

Another form of grip was described by me under the name of epidemic 
gastro-enteritis. It involves the stomach and intestines of both adults 
and children, lasts, usually with intermissions, for a couple of weeks, 
and frequently attacks several members of the same family in succession. 
I found such to be the case in my own family in Elmhurst, Long Island, 
as well as in the families of several of my patients. 

These disorders, generally mistaken for ptomaine poisoning when. they 
are severe enough, or else treated as ordinary indigestion, may present 
in their milder forms only symptoms of nausea, loss of appetite, and 
general weakness, while in the severer cases we may have uncontrollable 
vomiting, persistent diarrhea with cramps, at times also high fever, 
jaundice, delirium, and even a fatal termination. During last winter's 
epidemic of grip a series of such severe cases of disturbances of the 
stomach and intestines, many of which terminated fatally, were reported 
among several members of the same families in one of our large cities, 
The local physicians were greatly puzzled by these cases; some of them 
suspected ptomaine poisoning, while others thought poisonous candy 
to have caused the symptoms; but no definite and satisfactory diagnosis 
was made, although from the description of the symptoms at the time 
I had no doubt that they were cases of severe gastro-enteritis of grip. 

Under the name of ‘ pseudoscarlatina’’ I deseribed still another 
ferm of grip, very closely resembling scarlet fever, for which it is 
frequently mistaken. Careful observation, however, discloses marked 
differences from true scarlatina in the subsequent course of these 
cases, their complications, and the most effective mode of their treat- 
ment. 

But of all the various forms and complications of grip, the ones 
that concern us most vitally during the winter season are those 
involving our respiratory system and ranging all the way from a 
simple cold in the head to bronchitis, pneumonia, pleurisy, cte. The 
prevalence of these respiratory disorders during winter, late fall, and 
early spring is due to our frequent exposures during these seasons to 
extreme changes of temperature and to inclemency of weather, with 
resulting chilling of our body surface, while their comparative rarity 
during summer is due to opposite atmospheric conditions and conse- 
quent absence of such exposures and chilling. 

As to “ wide-open windows,” they can no more keep out grip and 
pneumonia in winter than they could arrest the spread of infantile 
paralysis and similar germ diseases during summer. Of course, there 
is no denying the benefit of open-air treatment in pulmonary tuber- 
culosis and some other conditions, as well as the absolute necessity of 
adequate ventilation of our dwellings and sickrooms; but in cases of 
grip this ventilation must be carried out in such.a way as to prevent 
the patient from coming into direct contact with currents of cold 
outside air before it is warmed to the temperature of the room, as 
otherwise such exposures too near a wide-open window-—a partly open 
window at a considerable distance from the patient can do no harm— 
may aggravate the attack or lead to dangerous complications, such as 
pheumonia, ete. ’ 

Moreover absolute rest in a moderately warm and properly ventilated 
room forms one of the most essential requisites in the intelligent and 
efficient treatment of not only the acute attacks of grip, but also of its 
periods of convalescence, as well as of the latent, subacute, and chronic 
torms of grip. 

These latter forms, which, by the way, I have not seen mentioned 
in medical literature, are not accompanied by fever or any acute and 
localized inflammatory process, as is the case with acute grip, but are 
marked instead by great general weakness or asthenia and extreme 
exhaustion of the vital energies. The patients in these cases wonder 
why. ‘they can hardly drag. themselves about,” the slightest exertion 
throwing them into profuse perspiration and often causing a feeling 
of utter exhaustion, as if they ‘‘ were ready to drop dead.” 

Because of their failure to recognize the existence of these latent, 
subacute, and chronic forms of grip, many physicians are at a loss to 
account for these ee: in the absence of fever or any other evi- 
dence of disease. nd yet these symptoms admit of a very plausible 
interpretation; for the toxins of germ poisons of all the various. forms 
of grip exert an extremely deleterious and depressing influence not 
only on our general neryous and muscular system, but also on the 
nerves and musculature of the heart in particular. This, if not prop- 
erly guarded against by rest and medication, oo lead sometimes to 
such gradual and partial dilatation of the heart that it can hardly be 
diagnosed, although it may suddenly become exaggerated during over- 
exertion, and even result in death from heart failure. 

This undoubtedly is the cause of many sudden and puzzling deaths 
following grip, especially among the aged. ¥ 

Cases of chronic grip are often accompanied by attacks of a dry, 
paroxysmal cough, recurring for months and even years after every 
exposure, and leading to chronic bronchitis, with emphysema, asthma, 
and various other chronic lung troubles, and during very acute re- 
lapses also to pneumonia, an etc. 

mn the January 27, 1917, issue of the New York Medical Journal, under 
the title ‘Influenza Versus Tuberculosis,” I described these chronic forms 
of grip with the respiratory disorders complicating. them. Some of 
these at times are accompanied by coughing up of blood, loss of weight, 
ete. I pointed out that these are frequently mistaken for tuberculosis, 
and therefore urged a thorough reexamination of all the supposedly 
tuberculous patients in whose sputum tubercle bacilli were absent, in 
order to remove from tuberculous institutions all the nontuberculous 
cases admitted there through an error in diagnosis. 
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Dr. Thomas McGroe, professor of medicine at Jefferson Medical College 
in Philadelphia, and Dr. Elmer H. Funk, associate in medicine at the 
same college, made the following statements in their article on “ Bron- 
chiecstasis,” which wa’s read before the section of practice of medicine at 
the sixty-seventh annual session of the American Medical Association in 
Detroit, June, 1916, and which was also reprinted in the October 7, 1916, 
issue of the Journal of the American Medical Association, on page 1065: 

“The nontuberculous cases are often regarded as tuberculosis, an 
error which can be made only through carelessness. The sputum of a 
patient with advanced pulmonary (lung) lesions due to tuberculosis 
always contains tubercle bacilli. If this was recognized we would not 
miss so many cases of chronic nontuberculous lung conditions and call 
them tuberculosis. It would be interesting to know how many such are 
in tuberculosis sanatoriums today with a diagnosis of advanced pul- 
monary tuberculosis, but no tubercle bacilli in the sputum. The first 
case here reported is an example (the patient was in several sanatoriums 
with an invariable diagnosis of tuberculosis), [This case was positively 
proved later, on autopsy, to have been a nontuberculous bronchiectasis. } 
It sounds elementary, but evidently requires emphasis to insist that when 
symptoms and signs point to advanced pulmonary tuberculosis, and re- 
peated sputum examinations do not show tubercle bacilli, the condition 
is not tuberculosis.” [The italics are mine.] 

These statements from authorities on lung disease require no com- 
ment, and suggest the frequency of such mistakes in the diagnosis of 
advanced nontuberculous lung diseases as tuberculosis. Routine and 
indifference are the bane of some hospitals, and more especially of some 
tuberculosis sanitoriums, where many of the advanced tuberculosis cases 
being beyond hope of recovery, there may develop a tendency to con 
sider most of the inmates as foredoomed to an early death and therefore 
not worth much troubling about. It is therefore incumbent upon the 
friends of tuberculous patients, and one of the duties they must not 
shirk, to see to it that the positive diagnosis of the presence or absence 
of tuberculosis in every particular case is established beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, if possible. 

They must not depend blindly upon an oracular pronouncement of the 
case as tuberculosis, no matter by what authority, but must personally 
satisfy themselves of the correctness of such a diagnosis by repeated ex 
aminations of the sputum in a reliable private laboratory, and in 
doubtful cases insist also on the application of all th® other modern 
scientific methods of diagnosis, such as X rays, complement fixation 
test of the blood, and even inoculation of animals. 

Unless they do all these things they must carry on their conscience 
the burden of possible guilt in being accessory—through negligence—to 
pushing their unfortunate friend into the clutches of the merciless white 
plague. For patients suffering from nontuberculous lung diseases, be- 
cause of their greatly weakened resistance, may very readily contract 
tuberculosis when brought into close contact with active cases of that 
disease in tuberculous institutions. 
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Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under general leave granted 
Members of the House to extend their remarks in the Recorp I 
insert a letter from Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, together with an 


argument by Hon. Oscar Leser, against interference by the | 
Federal Government with the power of the State to prescribe | 


the qualifications of electors. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OPPOSED TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
37 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City, 
February 28, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM GorRDON. 

DEAR Str: Inclosed is a statesmanlike study of the proposal 
to enfranchise women by an amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution. 

Judge Leser, of Baltimore, in this “ case against the Federal 
amendment” clearly proves that this question, involving State 
sovereignty and the right of local self-government, is a separate 
and distinct issue from the question of woman suffrage. 

There are many able statesmen of both parties in favor of 
woman suffrage—notably President Wilson and Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah, of Idaho, who oppose this amendment and who 
are largely responsible for the fact that both great political 
parties in their national platforms recognize “ the right of each 
State to settle this question for itself.” 

In the last four years 13 States, with over 41,000,000 popula- 
tion, have rejected woman suffrage by popular vote. These 
States include some of the most populous, the most experi- 
enced, the most advanced in the United States in protecting 
the real rights of women. 

The pzoposal that the people of these States should be robbed 
of the right guaranteed in the constitutions of their States 
and the United States to say who shall vote for the representa- 
tives of their States, and, furthermore, should be forced to 
pay increased taxes for a political experiment they consider 
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inimical to the interests of women and the welfare of their 
States, is a proposition subversive of every principle of local 
self-government and sound statesmanship. 

Trusting that your name will appear in the list of states- 
men who realize that the success of self-govertument in this 
country is a greater issue than the triumph of any minority 
movement, I am, 

Respectfully, yours, 
Mrs. ARTHUR M. DopcGe, 


President. 


THE CASE AGAINST THE FEDERAL AMENDMENT, 
[By Hon, Oscar Leser.] 


In view of the renewed effort to bring about woman suffrage 
for all the States by the method of an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, rather than by separate action of the individual 
States, it becomes impertant to point out the significance of the 
changed procedure by which the voting franchise is proposed to 
be enlarged. With the merits of woman suffrage this article 
will not deal, for it is intended as much for the consideration 
of those who favor the vote for women as for those who oppose 
it. Only those advocates to whom the end justifies the means— 
whatever they are—will refuse to weigh carefully the right or 
wrong of the particular means which are now sought to be em- 
ployed to accomplish the desired end. 

When we find that suffrage by action of the State electorates 
has made practically no headway during the last four years; 
that it has been rejected in that period by 13 States in 16 popular 
elections—States which contain nearly one-half the population of 
the United States; and that during this period it has been 
adopted only by two States of small population (Nevada and 
Montana) it well behooves us to inquire into the processes in- 
volved in the attempt to accomplish by Federal action that which 
has apparently proved impossible to accomplish by action of the 
individual States. 

Article V of the Constitution of the United States reads thus: 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, or by 
convention in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by the Congress. 

The joint resolution now pending before the Congress is in 
the following form: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House con 
curring tierein), That the following article be proposed to the legislatures 
of the several States as an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of the said legislatures, 
shall be valid as part of said Constitution, namely: 

ARTICLE —. 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of sex. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power, by appropriate legislation, 
to enforce the provisions of this article. : 

It will be observed, first, that three-fourths of the States 
(namely, 36) can impose woman suffrage on all of the 48 States 
of the Union. 

Secondly, that if the amendment is adopted, women will be 
empowered to vote in all the States not only for Federal officers 
but also for State officers and for officers whose election is au- 
thorized by the States, which embraces ail county, municipal, 
and other local officers. 

Thirdly, that action on the amendment is left to the legislatures 
of the several States and not to the alternative agency permitted 
by the Constitution, namely, to conventions elected by popular 
vote to pass upon the question. 

Woman suffrage, if accomplished by Federal amendment, can 
thus be forced upon 12 States against their will, depriving them 
of the freedom to govern themselves in their own affairs in the 
manner desired by them and best suited to their own local con- 
ditions. Except in the fifteenth amendment, which as Senator 
Root has pointed out, was “ justified only upon the same grounds 
which justified the war and the emancipation proclamation,” no 
attempt has ever been made by the National Government to 'n- 


terfere with the free play of each State in determining who 
shall and who shall not exercise the right of suffrage in each 
individual State. The very foundation of self-government rests 
upon this principle. The control of its own sullrage Is perhaps 


the most important right still left to the States. 

In view of the methods which it was found ne« ) 
to secure the “adoption” of the fifteenth ; mendment, there is 
every assurance that the people of the several States are alive to 
the value and importance of the State’s right to control suffrage. 


essary TO employ 
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us there are many discriminating advocates of ‘woman 

se who perceive the impropriety and danger of Federal 

rence with the question, so there are many opponents of 

» who would yield a cheerful acquiescence in a fair, free, 
intrammeled decision by the electorates of their States. 

fhe report of the Senate Committee on Woman Suffrage, sub- 

ted in 19138, while di the merits of the question, fails 

a single reason why the States should be stripped of 

heir jurisdiction to determine the matter for themselves. Even 

‘ right of the States to pass upon the Federal amendment by 

ularly elected conventions is since the joint resolution 

the ratification with the State legislatures. Ratification 
ventions would still make it possible to force suffrage upon 
which do not want it, but it would at least carry 
rance that the ratification reflected the will of the people of 
Siates which approved it. There is no such assurance in:a 
tuajority vote of “ these present ” in the comparatively small 
of individuals composing the State legislatures. 

[f we examine more closely the processes and rules governing 

nmendment to the Federal Constitution we shall perhaps 
better understand why so much confidenee should be expressed 
in the early aceomplishment of woman suffrage by this means, 
in the face of the almost unbroken line of defeats in the State 
caulpaigns in the last four years. 

In the first place it has been held that a 
dves not require a two-thirds vote of the 
each House of Congress 
lead 


vance 


denied 


YrouUuDs 


Federal amendment 
entire membership of 
The language of the Constitution might 
one to think differently, but precedent has sanctioned the 
rule that two-thirds of the “members voting,” 
present, is suflicient. A quorum consists.of a majority of the 
members chosen. and sworn. In the present House of Representa- 
tives the full membership is 435. A quorum consists of 218, and 
two-thirds of this number is 146. 
ship of 96, two-thirds of a quorum would be. satisfied by 383 
votes. It would therefore be possible for Congress to propose a 
constitutional nmendment by a vote of ia little more than one- 
third of the membership 

Ii the next place, there is no right of presidential veto. 
Kixecutive takes no part in the proposal of an amendment. 
vol 
hasty 


The 
The 
power, ‘in ordinary cases, serves as.a wholesome check on 
or unwise action, but there the President would have no 


‘ice, a cireumstance that doubtless affords little disappointment | 


the present time to those who want this particular amendment. 

it) the next place no time limit is set within which the several 
§ es are required to take action, once an amendment has been 
proposed by Congress. Nothing is said on this point in the ‘Con- 
stitution, and my own view is that it would:be entirely competent 
for the amendment itself to declare that unless it is ratified by a 
suflicient number of States by a certain date it should be of no 
effect. The precedents of Congress show that when a State legis- 
lature has ratified an amendment it can not revoke its 
action; on the other ‘hand, a legislature which ‘has acted. un- 
favorably is not prohibited from changing its mind later. by 
voting approval. Thus the rule does not work both «ways, ‘but 
always and at every point, the way is smoothed for a favorable 
outcome. In the case of the fifteenth amendment three States 
which rejected it were permitted to ratify it later; while one 
State (New York) which had ratified it was not permitted to 
rescind its action. 

A remarkable illustration of the indefinite pendency of an 
mmendment is found in the case of Ohio, whose legislature by 
joint resolution of May, 1873, ratified an amendment proposed by 
Congress on September 25, 1789. There was an interval here of 
S4 y The amendinent in question regulated the power of 
Congress in “ varying the compensation ” of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, and while it has never been accepted ‘by a sufficient 
number of States to make it effective, the Ohio instance affords 
nevertheless an illustration of the potential force of an amend- 
ment once proposed. Apparently there is never a time when an 
amendment is definitely out of the way, sinee the States which 
have rejected it can recant at pleasure while States not in exist- 
ence when it was proposed can act upon it, and States which have 
voted favorably can not recede from ‘this position, no matter 
what chaage in conditions may make it wise for them in ‘their 
own interest and'in that of-other States to do so. 

If the considerations ‘already mentioned ere not. sufliciently 
valid and serious to inspire hesitation and caution on the ‘part 
of Congress, and to prompt unfavorable action on the suffrage 
amendment, then such an attitude ought surely to follow when it 
is understood that the proposal of a ‘Federal amendment ‘in this 
instanee is nothing less than a device to thwart and override 
the popular will by avoiding a popular vote in the States, and 
forcing woman suffrage through a suflicient number of the legis- 
latures. It may be assumed ‘that ‘in all of the’ 11 Western 
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| majorities, log rolling, the influence of committees, 


the | 


a quorum being | 


In the Senate, -with:a anember- | 


States which have amended their constitutions by adopting 
woman suffrage, the ratification of a Federal suffrage amend- 
ment would represent the popular wish. Tlrese States represent 
about 9 per cent of the country’s population. In all of the other 
States the wishes of the people would be subjected to the hazard 
of legislative action, which, on a question like this, is peculiarly 
liable to be governed less by the will of the majority of the 
electorate than by the exigencies of polities, personal pressure, 
giving way to the line of least resistance, caucus rule, accidental 
not to men- 
tion the influence—proper or improper-—of lobbies. Then again 
it has not been uncommon for measures to pass through legis- 
latures by the skillful application or nonapplication of partia- 
mentary rules, such as the “ counting of a quorum” at an op- 
portune moment or the failure to record the vote correctly or the 
refusal to entertain an embarrassing motion. Let it be remem- 
bered that.a bare majority vote is all that is required. This 
means a majority of a quorum. It would therefore be possible 
for a minority of the entire legislature to ratify, so that the vote 
would not even theoretically reflect the wishes of a majority of 
the people. Consider the unequal apportionment under 
which many legislatures are constituted and it will be readily 
seen how even a vote of a full majority with each member acting 
in good faith and voicing the genuine sentiment of his particular 
constituents, would not necessarily reflect the wishes of a ma 
jority of the people of the whole State. 

However reliable a State legislature may be in registering the 
sentiment of the State on other questions of Federal amendment, 
the question of woman suffrage offers peculiar reasons for se- 
curing the sense of the State in some other way. There are so 
many issues at State elections that members of the legislature 
would rarely be chosen with regard solely to their attitude on 
suffrage. Other matters may be of such overshadowing impor- 
tance that a constituency oppesed to suffrage might return a mem- 
ber favorable to it. Other members may not have declared their 
position on this issue. Still others may “change their minds ” 
after the election. It is.an observed fact that a very small per- 
centage of legislature men serve more than a single term, and the 
tendency is not toward increasing this percentage. The failure 
to interpret (or to interpret but not carry out) the wishes of the 
constituency must be set down as one of the more important 
reasons for this tendency. It is small consolation for a State 
merely to be able to retire its representatives after they have 
voted to double the electorate against the wishes of their con 
stituents. There are always persons who have no intention of 
reelection. Of these there will be some who will not 
care to resist the pressure which can be exerted upon them in 
divers ways in behalf of questions like suffrage or prohibition, 
when the appeal is to the emotions. 

That the possibilities of the situation have not been over- 
drawn will.appear from the fact that :in the last four years 19 
legislatures, which, in 13 States, have approved suffrage amend- 
ments to their State constitutions, have been repudiated by the 
peopleson this question. In the following States it required the 
favorable action of two successive legislatures before the amend- 
ment referendum could be held: Iowa, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Dakota, and Pennsylvania. In Michigan, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, South Dakota, and West Virginia it 
required action by a single legislature; while in Wisconsin the 
referendum was on act of assembly and not on an amendment. 
In Ohio the question was twice submitted, first in 1912, by the 
constitutional convention (when it was voted down by 87,455 
majority) and in 1914 by the legislature (when the adverse ma- 
jority was increased to 182,905). 

In spite of a'defeat by 91,478 votes in Wisconsin in November, 
1912, the next legislature within six months again passed a suf- 
frage act (which under the constitution required a referendum). 
This bill was vetoed by the governor in a strong message char- 
acterizing the action of the legislature as not consistent “ with 
a proper respect for the deliberate judgment of the people of 
the State, so recently and fully registered.” 

New York State furnishes a similar example of legislative 
misrepresentation and cowardice. In November, 1915, the peo- 
ple recorded their disapproval of the suffrage amendment by a 
majority of 194,984 against it. In spite of this emphatic proof 
that the legislatures of 1914 and 1915 had failed to sense the 
publie will, the legislature of 1916 again voted in favor of a suf- 
frage amendment. 

In the face of these actual examples of legislative misrepre- 
sentation the believers in popular rule, which includes believers 
in eonstitutions which represent ‘the wishes and sentiments of the 
electorates, are justified in insisting that the question of woman 
suffrage shall be settled by the States and by the people of the 
States at the polls. 
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“} Have Kept the Faith” and Performed the Duties of the 
High Office to Which I Have Been Five Times Elected to 
the Best of My Ability. 
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In gue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 3, 1917. 


Mr. McDPRMOTT. Mr. Speaker, after a membership in this 
House extending over a period of 10 years, I am about to go 
back to my district and relinquish the trust which my constitu- 
ents impesed upon me. In giving an account of my stewardship, 
I can conscientiously say, “I have kept the faith” and have 
performed the duties of the high office to which I have been five 
times elected to the best of my ability. No man can say more. 

The record of every Member of this House is an open book. 
His name and his votes are placed in the archives of this great 
body, and are forever open to the scrutiny of all mankind. It 
is a ‘simple matter to learn one’s position on any of the great 
issues, and yet, Mr. Speaker, during the primary in my district 
last fall, when I was a candidate for renomination, I was ac- 
cused of having voted against many of the bills favorable to the 
cause of labor and others that tended to fhe betterment of the 
Nation generally. This is not true. I denied the statement 
then and I deny it now; I challenged the man making it and I 
challenge him now to produce one scintilla of proof of what he 
cherged. He has not done so; he can not do so. Thank God, I 


have never resorted to unfair tacties during my public career, | 


and uever have, knowingly, falsely accnsed a man. I have made 
mistakes; yes. Who has not? But my mistakes have been hon- 
est ones, and I do not fear, in rendering this final account, to lay 
my record bare. 

I came to Congress as an avowed friend of the workingman, 
and I am retiring now with the satisfaction of knowing that I 
have done my share, humble though it may have been, in help- 
ing to frame many of the beneficial labor laws now on our 
statute books. 

At the beginning of the Sixtieth Congress a few Members, of 
which I had the honor to be one, banded themselves into what 
is known as the “labor group,” pledged to vote for all legisla- 
tion beneficial to the American workman irrespective ef poli- 
tics. This group has steadily grown in numbers and influence, 
and through its efforts many measures helpful to the cause of 
labor have been put through the House. Unfortunately some of 
these measures failed to become laws owing to the failure of 
the Senate to pass them, but for this the Members of the House 
can not be blamed. 

In this first labor group was William B. Wilson, of Pennsyl- 
vania, a:coal miner by trade, and one of nature’s own noblemen. 
Tis worth was recognized in his district. and he was sent to 
Congress, where he became chairman of the powerful Com- 
mittee on Labor. When labor was honored with a seat in the 
President’s Cabinet he was named as the first Secretary of the 
Department of Labor, being supported for this high position 
by workingmen the country over. He has honestly and ably 
represented them. His course has been so fair that he has won 
the respect of capital and retained the confidence of labor. No 
man in public life enjoys higher esteem from all classes than 


he. It has been my good fortune to be closely associated with 
this distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, the record of the Democratic Party for years | 
is a record of constructive legislation enacted, a record of 


progress, a reeord of Americanism. Its crown of achievement 
filled with precious jewels. And no jewel in that crown 
shines more brilliantly than does the jewel that represents the 
efforts put forth for the good of labor. My record as a friend 
of laber is consistent. I have worked and voted for bills to 
udlvance the cause of the working people. I have stood 


Is 


working conditions generally. The bulwark of our Nation rests 
upon the shoulders of the man who toils, and it is a short- 
sighted policy that would impose onerous burdens upon those 
shoulders, 

Let me briefly veview some of the beneficial legislation that 
the Democratic party has written into law. In the Sixty-second 
Congress the eight-hour law was put imto effect in all the Gov- 
ernment departments, and its observance was compelled by all 


for | 
shorter hours and for increased wages; for the betterment of | 
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the great industries that do business with the Government. 
vote helped to accomplish this result. 

No more humane measure ever passed Congress than the bill 
known as the child-labor bill, which prohibits the shipment in 
interstate commerce of the product of any mine or quarry situ- 
ated in the United States which has been produced in whole or 
in part by the labor of -hildren under the age of 16 years, or 
the product of any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manu- 
facturing establishment situated in the United States which has 
been preduced in whole or in part by the labor of children under 
the age of 14 years or by the labor of children between the ages 
of 14 years and 16 years who work more than eight hours in any 
one day, or more than six days in any one week, or after the 
hour of 7 o'clock in the morning or after the hour of 7 o'clock 
in the evening. I am proud to say I voted for this measure. 

The Adamson bill providing an eight-hour day on raiiroads is 
another piece of legislation to which the Democratic party can 
point with pride. This bill was considered while I was absent 
in Chicago conducting my primaries, and although I did not~ 
get a chance to vote for it I announced myself in favor of it. 
Had I been in Washington when the vote was taken I certainly 
should have voted “ yea.” 

One of the most meritorious measures ever put through Con- 
gress was the bill to exempt labor organizations from the opera- 
tions of the Sherman antitrust law. This measure was strongly 
urged by the American Federation of Labor, and the friends of 
labor in Congress regarded it as an absolutely necessary piece 
I supported this measure, even to the extent of 
voting to pass it over the veto of the President when it was 
attached as an amendment to the sundry civil bill in the third 
session of the Sixty-second Congress. 

Another very meritorious measure for which I had the hener 
of voting was the workmen’s compensation bill, which subse- 
quently became a law. I also voted for the bill (which is now 
a law) providing for a jury trial in a case of indirect contempt 
ef court. This law is of great importance to the toilers of the soil. 

Mr. Speaker, it is always a satisfaction to a Member of Con- 
gress to vote for a meritorious bill. And this satisfaction is 
intensified when one votes for a bill that he feels will do much 
for the cause of labor. That is the feeling I had when I voted 
for that excellent measure that provides that imjunctions shail 
not be issued without giving the parties to be enjoined notice 
and an opportunity to be heard except in certain contingencies ; 
that no injunction shall be issued fer any cause arising out of a 
labor dispute except to prevent irreparable injury to property or 
property rights of complainants, for which injury there is no 
adequate remedy at law; that injunctions shail not be issued to 
prevent strikes and the activities (when peaceful) necessary to 
their conduct, such as picketing, beycotts, persuasion to work or 
refrain from working, payment of strike benefits, peaceful as- 
sembling, or from doing any act or thing which might lawfully 
be dene in the absence of such dispute by any party thereto. 
This law will rank as one of the greatest achievements of the 
Democratic Party. 

In spite of the charges made against me during the recent pri- 
mary, my record shows, Mr. Speaker, that I voted for the great 
measures advocated by our President and which have been writ- 
ten into the statutes. Appropriations for the Children’s Bureau ; 
compensation for members of families of National Guardsmen ; 
the revenue bill, which puts the burdens on the rich and takes 
some of the burdens off the poor by taxing inheritances, incomes, 
and so forth; the child-laber bill, which keeps the young boy and 
gcirl out of the sweatshops and factories and thereby makes if 
possible for the child te gain an education; the shipping law, 
which will restore our merchant marine to the high -all 
these and more had my vote. I have worked earnestly and my 


seas 


| labers have been successful in having the condition of the postal 


employees and those of the Bureau of Animal Industry bettered 
But, Mr. Speaker, labor has not been the only beneficiary of 
Democratic rule. During the past three Congresses much legis 


lation to all classes has been enacted. We have made a lo 
step forward in perfecting our national defense. I have consist 
ently favored an adequate Army and Navy. I hope the d 


may never come when we shall have to use this Army and Nav) 
against a foreign foe; but if that day does come during m) 
time I will thank God that we are in a position to afford ace 
quate protection to the loved ones who are dependent upon us and 
will take satisfaction in the thought that I helped to prepare for 
this defense. Millions spent now im preparation may save billions 
in the future. We have enacted liberal pension laws not only for 
the heroes who battled to preserve the Union but for tl brave 
men who fought in Cuba and the Philippines: also for their 
widows and orphans. I have always supported a liberal pension - 
policy. I feel that we owe these brave men a debt that money 


Ost 





TD 


can not repay. ‘The least we can do is to provide for them and 
their widows in their declining years. 

We have established a new banking and currency system and 
the fear of panics has passed. The bill creating the Federal 
Reserve Board and the amendments adopted subsequently all 
received my vote and support. The creation of this new system 
is one of the greatest achievements of President Wilson’s ad- 
ministration, 

[ have been criticized, Mr. Speaker, because of my vote against 
the immigration bill. Had that bill not contained the literacy 
test, I would gladly have supported it. But the literacy test 
is not a fair test of a person’s fitness to enter this country, and 
in my rejection of it I have, I know, the support of the thinking 
people of my district. I have no apology to offer for my vote 
against this bill, nor have I any apology to offer for my vote 
in favor of Canadian reciprocity when President Taft fostered 
this proposition during the Sixty-first Congress. The bill de- 
signed to put the reciprocity into effect passed the House by a 
vote of 221 to 98. It placed food products, wood pulp, and print 
paper on the free list and reduced the duties on agricultural 
machinery. 

On Thursday, March 1, 1917, the House of Representatives 
by the enormous vote of 403 to 13 passed the patriotic measure 
authorizing the President of the United States to supply mer- 
chant ships, the property of citizens of the United States and 


bearing American registry, with defensive arms, and for other | 


purposes, which is as follows: 


Be it enacted, eic., That the President of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and empowered to supply merchant ships, 
the property of citizens of the United States and bearing American 
registry, with defensive arms, and also with the necessary ammunition 
and means of making use of them in defense against unlawful attack; 
and that he be, and is hereby, authorized and empowered to protect 
such ships and the citizens of the United States against unlawful 
attack while in their lawful and peaceful pursuits on the high seas. 

Sec. 2. That the sum of $100,000,000 is hereby appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended 
by the President of the United States for the purposes herein steted, 
the said sum to be availiable until the Ist day of January, 1918; and 
the President is authorized to transfer so much thereof as he may 
deem necessary to the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, created by act 
of Congress approved September 2, 1914, for the purpose of insuring 
vessels, their freight, passage moneys, and cargoes against loss or 
damage by the present risks of war: Provided, That said Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance shall not insure any arms or ammunition or any 
vessel carrying arms or ammunition consigned to belligerent countries 
or any citizen thereof. 

Sec. 3. That for the purpose of meeting the expenditures herein 
authorized, the Secretary of the Treasury, under the direction of the 
President, is hereby authorized to borrow on the credit of the United 
States and to issue therefor bonds of the United States not exceeding 
in the aggregate $100,000,000, said bonds to be in such form and sub- 
jeet to such terms and conditions as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe, and to bear interest at the rate not exceeding 3 per 
cent per annum: Provided, That such bonds shall be sold at not less 
than par, shall not carry the circulating privilege, and that all citi- 
zens of the United States shall be given an equal opportunity to sub- 
scribe therefor, but no commission shall be allowed or paid thereon; 
that both principal and interest shall be yen in United States gold 
coin of the present standard of value, and be*exempt from all taxation 
and duties of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form 
of all State, municipal, or local authorities; that any bonds issued 
hereunder may, under such conditions as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe, be convertible into bonds bearing a higher rate of in- 
terest than 3 per cent per annum if any bonds shall be issued by the 
United States at a higher rate than 3 per cent per annum by virtue 
of any act passed on or before December 31, 1918. 

Sec. 4. That in order to pay the necessary expenses connected with 
the said issue of bonds, or any conversions thereof, a sum not exceeding 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of the amount of bonds herein authorized to be 
issued, or which may be converted, is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may direct, 


The bill authorizes the expenditure of $100,000,000 to protect 
the lives of citizens of the United States and to protect American 
commerce from unlawful attacks while in their lawful and peace- 
ful pursuits on the high seas. This measure I regard as one of 
the most patriotic ever presented for consideration to the Con- 
gress of the United States, and I am proud to have the oppor- 
tunity of sustaining the President in this critical hour, and do 
so, knowing that it does not mean the plunging of our country 
into the conflict, but, on the contrary, defines our position and 
shifts the cause for war on any foreign aggressor who deliber- 
ately violates all rules of neutrality and refuses to recognize the 
rights of the United States. 

I doubt whether a Member of Congress or a Member of the 
Senate desires to see this country engage in the conflict. I for 
one would abhor our entering into the European struggle, but 
upheld by international law, neutrality laws, and treaties we, 
as a great Nation, must uphold the principles as laid down by 
our forefathers who fought for the glorious liberty we enjoy 
to-day. 

The President is the Commander in Chief, and for the past 
four years has led the country safely amid pitfalls, intrigue, and 
plots laid in both this country and abroad. The fact that we 
are not at war to-day speaks for the success of the President in 
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the handling of the foreign situation. To-day we have decided 
whether America will willingly surrender the rights of life and 
the rights of liberty of national enterprise, the rights of property 
and the rights of honor. 

May the President be guided and directed in the wise exercise 
of his powers we have granted him so that we may remain at 
peace. 


Resolution in Regard to Daylight-Saving Plan. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. M. C. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In true Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 8, 1917. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I wish to incorporate 
the following resolution passed by the legislature of the great 
State of Michigan in relation to the movement for the daylight- 
saving plan; and while this will not apply with material force 
to agriculture, I think the great benefit derived from it will 
result from uniform action concerning the operation of our in- 
dustries, the management of proper schedules, and setting a 
definite plan in relation to hours not only for labor but for all 
other occupations and engagements. 

The resolution follows: 


LANSING, March 1, #917. 
Hion. JoHN M. C. Smita, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Smitu: I have the honor to inform you that the two 
houses of the Michigan Legislature have concurred in the adoption of 
the following resolution : 


“Senate concurrent resolution 14, requesting Congress to pass the so- 
called daylight-saving bill. 

“ Whereas there is a world-wide movement at the present time for the 
adoption of the so-called daylight-saving plan ; and 

“ Whereas a number of European countries of the first class have 
adopted said plan and it is now under consideration before the 
Congress of the United States; and 

“ Whereas the adoption by the United States Government of said plan 
for use throughout the country weuld cause an immense saving of 
artificial lighting bills and would provide during the summer 
months of the year, from April to September, an added hour of 
recreation, open-air exercise, or rest for the masses during the 
latter part of the day; and 

“ Whereas said project is now indorsed by President Wilson, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and other leading commercial and labor organizations 
throughout the country: Therefore be it 


“ Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring), 
That the Legislature of the-State of Michigan herewith indorses the 
so-called daylight-saving bill now before Congress and recommends to 
the Senators and Representatives from this State cordial support 
thereof, and that a copy of this resolution be sent to them and to Hon. 
WILLIAM P. BorRLAND, Congressman from Missouri, and to Hon. JAcor 
H. GaLuincer, United States Senator from New Hampshire, authors of 
daylight-saving bills in Congress,” 

Very respectfully, D. E. ALWarp, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Review of Legislation by the Sixty-fourth Congress, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM W. HASTINGS, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 3, 1917. 


‘Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, when the gavel falls at noon on 
March 4 the Sixty-fourth Congress will pass into history. Per- 
haps more general legislation was enacted during this Con- 
gress of two sessions than in any other since the foundation of 
the Government. 

The people of my district are, of course, familiar with the 
laws of national importance that have been passed, through 
accounts of them contained in the public press. In addition to 
studying questions affecting the Nation as a whole, I have 
endeavored to give special consideration to matters peculiarly 
affecting Oklahoma, and particularly the second congressional 
district. Appreciating that we have a wonderful new State, rich 
in natural resources and a splendid citizenship, I have dvue 
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everything possible in the last two years to encourage and 
further its development. 


ROAD LEGISLATION, 


The question of good roads is of as much, if not more, im- 
portance to our State than any other State. The eastern part of 
Oklahoma is newly surveyed, the lands have been recently allotted, 
and permanent roads are now being made along section lines. 
I introduced a bill appropriating $25,000,000 to aid in the build- 
ing of good roads, under the terms of which $532,188 would 
have gone to Oklahoma. A number of other bills upon the same 
subject were introduced by various Members of the House. A 
bill was finally passed appropriating the first year $5,000,000 
and increasing the appropriation annually thereafter, until the 
year 1921, when the sum of $25,000,000 is appropriated. 
the material to be used, and their advantages. 
everywhere. 

I introduced a bill making an appropriation for a road from 


Fort Gibson to the National Cemetery, one and one-fourth miles | 


distant, a place of much historical interest. This bill 


was re- 


ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs of the House, favor- | 
ably reported by the War Department, but owing to the demands | 


upon the time of the members of this committee in considering 
national preparedness, it could not be reached and reported at 
this session. 

1 also introduced a joint resolution appropriating $25,000 to 
erect a monument to Thomas Jefferson at the north end of the 
bridge across the Canadian River in McIntosh County, Oklahoma, 
in order to emphasize the importance of the Jefferson Highway 
to be constructed through the State. This highway will not 
only be used by the people locally, but thousands of tourists will 


travel it—many of whom will be attracted by the natural ad- 
vantages ef Oklahoma and permanently remain in the State. 


RURAL CREDITS. 

One of the leading questions in 
rural credits. F 
rates of interest 
ments, or on the 


Oklahoma to-day is that of 
‘armers should be able to borrow money at lower 
ipon long terms, payable in small interest pay- 
amortization plan. To aid in enacting such 


legislation I sought and secured a place on the Banking and Cur- | 
reney Comittee. \ joint committee had previously gone to 


Kurope to make a 
data was gathered 
introduced in the 


study of rural-credit systems there. Much 
and an exhaustive report made. Bills were 


Sixty-third Congress, 


much consideration to them, but no legislation was enacted. The 
rural-credits act approved July 17, 1916, is one of the most 
important laws passed during the present administration. The 


bank serving Oklahoma is located at Wichita, Kans., 


the Farm Land Bank there. I see from the press that many 
farm loan associations are being formed, and that farmers are 
taking advantage of the low rates of interest which this act 


vill give. 


POSTAI LEGISLATION, 


No branch of the Government comes nearer to all the people 
than the Post Office Department. A year or two ago in some 
counties of my district there were no rural routes. Appreciating 
the advantages of free mail delivery to the farmers there, much 
thought and consideration has been given by me to postal legis- 
lation. I made a speech last year reviewing the history and 


growth of the department, when the appropriation bill was being | 


considered, and emphasized the necessity for enlarging the 
parcel post, as well as the extension of the rural service. I 
voted against limiting the weight of packages to be carried by 
parcel post to 50 pounds. The appropriation for Rural Delivers 
Service was increased from forty-eight and one-half to fifty- 
three million dollars last year. A similar amount is carried in 
the appropriation bill for the present year, and the amount for 
village delivery is increased from $250,000 to $500,000. I have 
written thousands of letters, advising and encouraging the cir- 
culation of petitions for the establishment of rural routes, and 
have visited the department frequently to urge expeditious 
and favorable action upon them. I believe that as many rural 
routes have been established in my district during the last two 
years as in any other congressional district. 

Every town or city where the postal receipts exceed $5,000 is 


entitled to free village delivery under the present regulations, | 


I have written the postmaster in each place coming within the 
rule, urging that the people be advised of this service, and that 
a petition be circulated for it. Free village delivery has been 
inaugurated in a number of them. With the inereased appro- 
priation carried in the present bill the department will be en- 


abled to greatly enlarge this service. The department has been 


frequently visited by me, in order to confer about appointments 


This | 
legislation will necessitate studying how to construct good roads, | 
It will have a | 
great educational effect and stimulate the making of good roads | 


ind the committees gave | 





and anyone | 
desiring information or blanks can secure them by applying to | 


and numerous details for the convenience of 
additional service for the patrons. 

I introduced a bill providing for 1-cent drop-letter postage. 
Many other Members introduced similar bills. They were favor- 
ably reported by the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
as an amendment to the Post Oflice appropriation bill, but upen 
objection the amendment went out on a point ef order. It is 
thought that this legislation will be enacted at an early date. 

AGRICULTURE, 


eraployees and 


Farming is the chief industry of the United States. More 
people are engaged in it and more are dependent upon the 
| products of the farm than upon any other industry. Much 


beneficial legislation of a general character has been enacted 
during the Sixty-fourth Congress. The appropriation bill last 
year carried a larger appropriation than any previous bill of its 
kind. It had many items in it of peculiar interest to our State, 
including appropriations for experiments in every subject 
ing farm life—the testing of soils and seeds, diseases of ani- 
mals, diseases of plant life, including diseases of cotton, cern, 
potatoes, wheat, and forage crops, as well as the studying of 


affect 


| diseases of fruit trees. The information obtained in this way 
is given to farmers of the country through bulletins, vear- 


books, reports, and books of various kinds, as agricul- 
tural journals and farm demonstrators. By special rule, there 
was added for the protection of the farmer: (a) The 
ment of the cotton-futures act, so as to insure its constitution- 
ality; (b) the grain-grades act, to insure uniformity of grain 
grading; (c) the warehouse act, providing for the establishment 
and licensing of warehouses and the insurance of uniforin re- 


well as 


reenact 


| ceipts, to enable farmers to store their farm products and use 


the receipts as collateral security. The Agricultural appropria 


| tion bill for the current year earries large appropriations for 
all these matters. 

T have secured and forwarded to farmers documents, buile- 
tins, books, and valuable data on practically every question 
affecting farm life and have distributed seed to every resident 
of my district whose name was furnished me, without exception. 


VOCATIONAL 
The vocational education bill, approved February 23, 1917, 
is another piece of legislation of much interest to my district 
and the Nation. The purpose of this bill is to cooperate with 
the various States in arousing interest in vocational traini 
The law is to be administered through a board composed 
United States Commissioner of Education, three Cabinet offi- 
and three additional members to appointed by tl 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Appropriations are made for use in cooperating with the va 


EDUCATION, 


of the 


cers, be 


senate 


ar 
ous States, increasing in amount from year to year until 
$7,000,000 is appropriated annually, conditioned upon a like 


sam being appropriated by the several States, for use in teach- 
ing and preparing teachers in agriculture, home 
and industrial subjects. The great purpose of this law is to 
teach the people of the country to be. practical, so that they 
will not only acquire knowledge but learn to use it in a bene- 
ficial way and to their personal advantage. I earnestly iny 
the attention of the citizens of Oklahoma to it. 


economics, 


INDIAN LEGISLATION. 


Beeause of conditions in eastern Oklahoma, Indian legislation 
is of special importance. All the people, Indian and white, are 
anxious to have the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes wound 
up as speedily as is consistent with the proper administration of 
hese matters. Mueh has been accomplished along this line 
during the past two years. 

The Indian appropriation bill for both years contained many 


provisions of special interest to eastern Oklahoma, and among 
them are the following: 
First. An appropriation of $185,000 for the office of the Super- 


intendent for the Five Civilized Tribes. 
Seeond. An appropriation of $85,000 for probate attorneys. 


Third. An appropriation of $275,000 to aid rural schools 
This money is of great assistance to many schools. We have 
some school districts where there is but little taxable lan 
and schools could not be maintained for more than two mout 
in the year without this help. 

Fourth. Smaller appropriatiens for inany other purpost 


In both appropriation bills provisions were made for per 
capita payments. Last year there was a per capita payment ol 
$300 to the Choctaws, and this year a per capita payment ot 
$100 will be made. Last year a per capita payment of $200 was 
provided for the Chickasaws, and this year $100. A per capita 
payment of $200 for the Seminoles was provided for each year 
In the aggregate $11,458,400 was provided to be distributed per 
capita among these three tribes. In addition, last year the 
remainder of the Cherokee tribal funds, amounting to $135,000, 
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was distributed per capita among the members of the tribe. The 
affuirs of the Cherokee Tribe have been completely wound up. 
No other legislation is necessary for this tribe. 

The present Indian appropriation bill contains a provision to 
the effect that 
the Creek Tribe, 
act of April 26, 1906, operative, and as soon as litigation pending 
im the courts for the cancellation of certain allotments and the 
recovery of the land for the tribe is ended, the land recovered, 
if any, will be sold and the funds added to the other moneys of 
the tribe. All Creek funds will then be distributed per capita 
in accordance with the Creek agreement. 
of $2,155,900.85 was on deposit in the United States Treasury 
to the credit of the tribe, but it can not be disbursed until this 
litigation is ended, all their property sold, and the proceeds added 
to the other funds of the tribe, so that all the money can be paid 
out in accordance with existing law. No other legislation by 
Congress is necessary to wind up the affairs of this tribe. 

The same is true with reference to the Seminole Tribe. My 
information that some litigation is pending over a school 
building. When this matter is settled, the affairs of the Semi- 
holes can be wound up-—no additional legislation is required. 
The Seminoles had to their credit on March 1, 1917, $924,901.04. 

All necessary legislation has been enacted to wind up the af- 
fairs of the Choctaws and Chickasaws, except for the sale of 
the coal and asphalt lands. 
duced at the present session of Congress and favorably reported 
by the Committee on Indian Affairs for this purpose. It had 
the indorsemment and met with the approval of the entire Okla- 
homa delegation, the representatives of the Indians interes ced, 
the coal and the citizens generally residing in that 
country interested in its development. 
was not enacted, because of the congested condition of the calen- 
dar, hope is entertained for favorable consideration at the next 
session of Congress. On March 1, 1917, the Choctaw Tribe had 
to its credit $4,772,591, and the Chickasaw Tribe had $1,- 
536,778.86. 

On December 6, 1915, the day Congress convened, I intro- 
duced as my first bill H. R. 108—a bill to transfer the admin- 
istration of individual Indian affairs from Washington to Musko- 


members of 


is 


lessees, 


gee. It has been extensively commented on in the press through- 
out the State. After exhaustive hearings before the Committee 


on Indian Affairs, it was unanimously ordered favorably re- 
ported, I made an extended speech in favor of it in the House, 
but due to the large number of bills considered by Congress, it 
was not reached for consideration. 
duce it at the next and its early passage. 
other bill more vitally affects the people of Oklahoma. It 
designed to prevent delays, by securing speedy action on all In- 
dian matters at home. With men familiar with 
there is no argument against it, and Iam glad to know that there 
has not been a single protest against it in Oklahoma. It 
met with the unanimous indorsement of the press and the citi- 
zens generally, Indian and white. 

[I introduced a bill providing for the payment of the “ Loyal 
Creek Indian claim.” It was favorably reported and is upon 
the calendar. 

The * Enrollment Records’ 
made vonclusive evidence of 
Civilized Tribes. 
provision are confusing. I introduced a bill to make the printed 
prepared and published by the Interior Department, con- 
clusive both as to age and quantum of blood. The purpose of 
this } to make the dates to which ages were calculated, the 
birthdays of the enrolled members. Of course, this legislation 
would prospective. Upon investigation it was found 
that the ages were not calculated to any definite date upon the 
printed Creek rolls; and complaint was made that there was 
un errol ing the dates as to the printed Seminole 
rolls, The perfection and enactment of this bill would make it 
of great value to people everywhere, not having immediate ac- 
cess to the enrollment records at Muskogee, and would make the 
printed roll books of some value. 


No 


is 


session press 


were by the act of May 27, 
the age of members of the 


1908, 


books, 
ill is 


only be 


in caleul: 


Among other bills, I introduced one giving district courts 
jurisdiction to partition lands to full-blood heirs of deceased 
allottees. This was made necessary by the decision of our 


Supreme Court in the case of Coleman against Battiest, holding 
that the district court had no jurisdiction. 

Another bill which I introduced provides for the appointment 
three commissions. One for the Cherokee Nation, one for 
the Creeks and Seminoles, and one for the Choctaws and Chick- 
asaws, charged with the responsibility of visiting the several 
tribes to which they were assigned and receive and hear ap- 
plications for the removal of restrictions, and to report to the 
Secretary of the Interior such restricted Indians whose restric- 
tions should be removed 


° 
Ol 


no additional allotments of land will be made to | 
This will make section 16 of the 
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The present Indian appropriation bill contains a provision 
authorizing the members of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
elected to the next Congress to make an investigation of Indian 
affairs during the coming recess. This committee expects to 
visit Oklahoma at an early date, perhaps this month, to secure 
first-hand information regarding conditions there. I am sure 
the trip will result in beneficial legislation. 

On February 27, 1917, I invited the attention of the Interior 
Department to the advisability of again offering for sale the 


| surface of the segregated coal and asphalt lands in the Choctaw 
| and Chickasaw Nations, and urged that this be done at an early 


On March 1 the sum | 


date. The Indians are anxious to have these lands sold and 
the money derived therefrom either distributed per capita or 
placed to their credit bearing interest. The department was 


| advised that these lands were appraised too high in Haskell 


A bill was prepared and intro- | 


While this legislation | 


It is my purpose to reintro- | 


conditions, | 


has | 


County, but that when next offered they are not required to 
bring their appraised value. 

A bill to establish a fish hatchery in Oklahoma was _ intro- 
duced by me. It was included as an item in the omnibus fish- 
eries bill, which passed the House, and was favorably reported 
by the Senate committee, but favorable action could not be se- 
cured in the Senate. It is hoped that early action upon this 
bill can be secured at the next session of Congress. 

A bill to purchase the Creek capitol building and grounds at 
Okmulgee for a public building was introduced by me. It was 
favorably reported and included as an item in the public-build- 
ings bill which passed the House, but consideration of it could 
not be secured in the Senate. A bill appropriating $50,000 for 
the Federal building at Muskogee, introduced by me, was also 
included as an item in the public-buiidings bill, 

Under an act of 1862, as amended in 1866, Oklahoma is 
entitled, in my judgment, to 210,000 acres of land for the Agri- 
eultural and Mechanical College. With the Oklahoma delega- 


| tion and Hon. H. B. Teehee, I appeared before the Department 


of the Interior in support of this claim. <A bill was introduced, 
both by Congressman McCrintic and myself, authorizing the 
granting of this Jand to Oklahoma, or its equivalent in money, 
and both appeared before the Committee on Public Lands and 
made arguments in support of it, 

Many private bills of various kinds, in addition to the above, 
were introduced. 

In order to give a better idea of the magnitude of the work 
and the difficulty of getting speedy consideration of bills intro- 
duced, permit me to say that 21,102 bills have been introduced 
in the House and 8,331 bills in the Senate on practically every 
conceivable subject. In addition there were introduced a large 
number of resolutions—separate and joint. 

Every bill introduced is referred to an appropriate committee, 
where it is carefully gone over and considered with amend- 
ments. Committee assignments are important, therefore, to 
secure early reports of bills, so as to get them upon the calendar 


and to secure favorable expeditious action upon them. I was 
on the following committees during the past session: Banking 


| and Currency, Accounts, and Expenditures in the Interior De- 


Five | 
Recent decisions of our courts construing this | 


partment. Within the last few days, I was made a member of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. This will permit me to go 
with the committee officially in its tour of investigation of 
Indian matters during the recess of Congress. I have attended 
every meeting of the committees of which I was a member, and 
have regularly attended the daily sessions of the House, never 
missing a record vote during the past two years 

It is the ambition of every Member of Congress to effectively 
serve the people of his district, and it has been a pleasure to 
receive thousands of letters asking for information or making 
requests of various kinds. I have answered all of them and 
made every effort to comply with them, if it could be done con- 
sistently. Frequent visits to the different departments were 
made to get information, correct complaints, or otherwise serve 
my constituents. 

During my term in Congress, I made speeches on the floor of 
the House on the following subjects: Good roads; rural credits ; 
Post Office appropriation bill; Indian appropriation bill, (a) 


Choctaw and Chickasaw per capita payment, (b) $275,000 item 


for rural schools; Arkansas River; Agricultural appropriation 
bill: H. R. No. 108, transferring supervision of restricted 
Indians from Washington to Muskogee. This was done in ad- 
dition to taking part in the consideration of other bills on the 
floor. No other has considered or enacted so much 
legislation of importance to the entire country and of special! 
benefit to the State of Oklahoma. 

I have attempted to invite attention to some of my various 
activities during the past two years peculiarly affecting the 
people of my district, as they are entitled to know what their 
Representative has endeavored to accomplish. I have worked 
in entire harmony with the other members of the Oklahoma 


‘ 
Congress 


delegation in both the House and Senate and have had their 











‘mee 


active assistance 1”& hearty support, and all are entitled to 
credit for what ha; been done for the good of our State. 

Much preparedness legislation has been enacted because of 
the revolution in the Republic of Mexico to the south of us, 
with which every one is familiar, and the indescribable slaughter 
across the sea, involving all the leading countries of Europe. 
I'requently on the very verge of war, our matchless President, 
by his patience, wisdom, firmness, and skilled diplomacy, has 
saved us from its awful consequences. The situation is now 
so tense that no one knows what a day may bring forth. 

The people of this country have confidence in the President 
and believe that he will keep our Nation at peace, so long as it 
can be done with honor. Sharing this confidence and appreciat- 
ing that he has innumerable resources of information through 
diplomatie channels as to the foreign situation not open to all, 
I have given him my unqualitied support. 


A “Rice Day” for Ameriea, 


EXTENSION OF R 


oF 


HON. JAMES A. GALLIVAN, 


or 


KEMARKS 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
In true Houser or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturday, March 8, 1917. 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, it is perhaps not known that 
fully 60 per cent of the world’s population does not know what | 
fa potato is, and their principal diet, as a substitute for a vege- | 
table, is rice. Such being the case it would be reasonable for 
a man to suggest to those who can not afford to pay exorbitant 
prices, for what might be termed a luxury, to cultivate a taste 
for rice. It is a matter of history that the endurance of the 
Japs was attributed to a diet almost wholly of rice during their 
wiar with Russia. 

One pound of rice has as great a food value as fully 6 pounds 
of potatoes, and at the present market price a good rice should | 
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|; rice day throughout the country 





be bought for the same price per pound as a pound of potatoes. 

With the exception of the State of Maine, the potato crop was 
a failure last season, and, due to the searcity of labor, the 
acreage planted this year in Maine will not be more than one- 
fourth of what was planted last season; inability to get a suit- 
able fertilizer for potatoes is another reason for a prospective 
decreased acreage. That will necessarily cause a high price on 
potatoes next and for that reason people who have 
limited means must adopt a substitute, and the best one known 
is rice. 

Some stores are featuring rice, and their advertisements are 
of a decidedly misleading character. For instance, a certain 
chain store advertises “ Fancy whole-head uncoated Carolina at 
a special of 9 cents per pound As a matter of fact, there has 
not been sufficient Carolina rice raised in that State to supply 


season, 


purchase supplies from New Orleans and other rice-growing 
centers. The entire Carolina crop would just about the 
sparrows on Boston Common. The type rice that being 
represented as a Carolina is a hybrid known throughout the 
South as the Blue Rose, and can be bought in New Orleans for 
4 cents. Allowing for freight and a fair profit, the stock should 
be retailed on the Boston market at 
in small lots. 


feed 


is 


not over 6 cents a pound 


If the public are forced to pay unreasonable prices for rice, 
it will be due to the fact that the dealer is taking advantage 
of the high prices on other commodities to get an extra profit 


on rice, 


| 
the home demand, and the dealers in Charleston are obliged to | 


lived in towns and cities. 


We are in a measure paying indirectly for the war abroad, | 


and every dealer in a commodity of any description should use 


his utmost efforts to keep down the price to the consumer 
rather than accept every opportunity to extort a little extra 
profit. 


The high price of grain has prompted those throughout 
Massachusetts to deplete their stock of hogs, i 
on a farm this year will be quite a novelty. It will be the in- 
centive for the “trusts” to create extremely high prices on all 
pork products during the entire year, and for that reason the 
publie will be obliged to adopt every known method of economy) 
in order to make both ends meet. Many will attribute the ex- 
isting conditions to a Democratic administration, but as a 
matter of fact had it not been for a Democratic administration 


and to see a pig 


this country would have been plunged into war long ago, and 


then the prices on commodities that appear 
would figure extremely low under such conditions. 

The public may rest assured that prices here to-day,. irre- 
spective of the advantages taken by the trusts, are really low 
as compared with the neutral countries abronud, reports to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that there is as much food value 
in 1 pound of rice as there is in 6 pounds of potatoes, so that 
a fancy river rice at 8 cents a pound would give as much feed- 
ing value as 48 cents’ worth of potatoes. As a vegetable it 
much more healthful and satisfying. Take 1 pound of rice and 
1 quart of milk, at a total cost of 18 cents, and it. would make 
a hearty meal for four adults. What should be agitated is a 
to encourage the use of the 


so high to-day 


Is 


product. 

There is no doubt potatoes will not go as low as $2 a bushel 
all this year, and the quicker we can induce the public to take 
to rice the better it will be for them. The best fertilizer you 
can get to-day is a 2-10-1, and to raise a decent crop a man 
should have a 2-8-6. Now, with such a deficient content of 
potash and scarcity of help, how in the name of goodness ean 
you expect to get potatoes plentiful and cheap? We have an 
ample amount of potash in our soil, but it is dormant and will 
not come into action on potatoes or corn without a liberal use of 





the commercial potash, and the headquarters of that is in 
Germany. 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Educational Bill. 
SPEECH 
OF 
Tr Y r > yy) 4D) » ;’ 
HON. JOUIN W. ABERCROMBLE, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Friday, February 16, 1917. 

The House had under consideration the report of the conference 
committee on the bill (S. 703) to provide for the promotion of yoca 
tional education. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the 
Committee on Education I trust that the report of the com- 
mittee of conference will be adopted. The pending measure, 
which provides for the promotion of vocational training 


through cooperation between the Federal Government and the 
State governments, was prepared by the Commission on Na- 
tional Aid to Vocational Education which was appointed by 
President Wilson under a joint resolution adopted during the 


Sixty-third Congress. The personnel of that commission was 
such as to guarantee that the result of its labors would be 
what it proved to be, an illuminating contribution to the sub 
ject of vocational education. 

The system of vocational education which is proposed will 


have a tendency to hold in the schools for a longer period the 
millions of boys and girls who under existing conditions with- 


draw at about 14 years of age vocationless, aimless, and help- 


less. It is estimated that about 50 per cent of our youths now 
withdraw from school at that age, most of them to enter 
occupations for which they have received no training. As a 
result an alarming number are doomed to lives of inefficiene 


failure, and unhappiness. 

It is believed that the proposed system will tend also to check 
the alarming drift of population from the rural districts to th 
cities. Formerly only one or two members of a farmer’s family 
left the farm and moved to the city. To-day the entire famil 
moves. One hundred years ago only 4 per cent of our ] 
‘To-day 40 ner cent live in 


neopl 


Towns sne 


cities. Nearly 25 per cent live in 50 cities. Between 1990 a) 
1910 population decreased in 769 counties, embracing an ar 
of 472,462 square miles, or about one-sixth of the aren of 
entire country. In 327 other counties the increase amo 
to less than 5 per cent, and in 561 counties the iner 
from 5 per cent to 15 per cent. Thus in 1,657 out 
of 2,841 counties the population either decreased sod 
at a rate far below the average increase of 21 | 
whole country. Practically all of these iti ral 
During the deeade ending in 1910 our rural | I i 
creased only 11.2 per cent, while the urban population inereased 
34.8 per cent. This means that the people in the | districts 
i} have found agriculture unsatisfactory. They have found % 
unsatisfactory because they have not been adequately trained 
lfor it. A better system of agricultural education is needed to 








794 


meet the food demands of an ever-increasing population, both 
urban and rural. At the present rate of increase the population 
of the United States, with the beginning of the next century, 
will be about 450,000,000. Before the present century ends 
bread, something to eat, will be the world’s dominant issue. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman’s statement that he thinks 
this will keep the youth in schools longer was interesting to me, 
because when I was taken through a very admirable vocational 
training department of the public schools in my city last year by 
the superintendent. he told me that the only drawback to the 
system was that it took them away from school earlier, that 
they got trades earlier and abandoned the academic training, 
and went to earning a living. The gentleman differs with him. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Yes; experience has proven that with 
few exceptions pupils remain in school longer on the average 
where vocational training is properly correlated with academic 
instruction. Where vocational instruction is not provided about 
5O per cent of the pupils leave school by the time they have 
finished the fifth grade. 

Mr. Speaker, the Commission on Vocational Education by 
which the pending bill was drafted estimates that of the 12,659,203 
persons engaged in agriculture in the United States in 1910, less 
than 1 per cent had received adequate preparation, and that a 
like proportion of the 14,261,376 persons engaged in manufac- 
turing mechanical pursuits were inadequately trained voca- 
tionally. The commission estimates, also, that through mor- 
tality and superannuation our great army of workers is reduced 
annually by about 1,000,000. Since it from two to 

years of vecial training to prepare adequately for most 
callings, | that, omitting the obligation to those 
already at work, continuous vocational instruction for an aver- 
of 3,000,000 persons should be provided—must be )) 
vided—if we an efficient people, individually © col 
rectively. 


‘To what e3 


and 
ana 


requires 
four Ss} 
iT Is < 


VIOUS 


age O- 
are to be 


<tent have we made provision for vocational « il- 


tion? Are we doing for our youths what other Governments are 
doing for theirs? While here and there, notably in Wisconsin, 
good vocational schools have been established, the task is only 
begun. Compared with several other countries, Germany espe- 
cially, we are far behind. In our entire domain of 48 States, 


with a population of over 100,000,000, there are fewer vocational 
schools than in the small Kingdom of Bavaria, which has a popu- 
lation only slightly larger than that of the city of New York. 
The city of Munich alone is training adequately a greater num- | 
ber than all of our larger cities combined. For 30 years prac- 
tically every German citizen has received special training for 
his life work. As a result the people of Germany are universally 
conceded to be the most efficient in the world. That efficiency 
is due to her system of education, which guarantees to her chil- 
dren such training as will fit them for success in their occupa- 
tions of life. What vocational education has done for the people 
of Germany it will do for the people of every other country. 

Our natural resources are unexcelled by those of any other 
nation; but of what avail are they if we do not develop the intel- 
ligence, energy, and skill to use them wisely and in fullest 
measure? Vocational efliciency is needed to conserve and de- 
velop and utilize our natural resources, which, uider existing 
conditions, are being exhausted and wasted. We are the most 
extravagant, the most wasteful people on earth. 

Human labor essential to industrial and economic 
growth are natural resources, and the nation that fails to 
conserve its labor through vocational guidance and training is 
as foolish as the one that wastes its natural resources. Yea; 
it is more foolish, for waste of human labor is the most costly, 
the most impoverishing form of material extravagance. 

Practically all of the preblems growing out of the lack of 
adequate vocational training for the masses are national, as 
well as local or State. A workman is trained in one State and 





iS as 


us 


plies his trade in another. Goods are manufactured in one 
State and used in another. Foods are produced in one State 
and censumed in another. People are born in one State and 
live in another. Interstate migration produces large net gains 
in some States—large net losses in others. In 1910 nearly 


17,000,000 native-born citizens were living in States other than 
those of their birth. In this day of transportation, exchange, 
travel, visitation, and communication, we are one people, our 
problems are common problems, our duties common duties. 
The task of vocational education is National as well as State, 
local, and individual. 

Vocational training is the mest expensive form of education 
in both the trades and the professions, and imposes financial 
burdens in the bearing of which the entire Nation should par- 
ticipate. Cooperation between the Federal Government and 


eg Se 
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the States is necessary, and sueh cooperation is provided in the 
pending bill. 

Briefly stated, the provisions of the proposed act are as fol- 
lows: 

OBJBET AND SCOPE. 

1. Appropriations to the States are made for two purposes: 

(a) For the training of teachers of agricultural, trade, in- 
dustrial, and home-economics subjects. 

(b) For the salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors 
of agricultural subjects, and of teachers of trade, industrial, 
and home-economies subjects. 

2. Appropriations to a Federal board are made for adminis- 
tering these funds and for conducting studies and investigations 
in vocational subjects. 

DIVISION OP APPROPRIATIONS. 


1. For the training of teachers of vocational subjects the 
appropriations are as follows: For the fiscal year 1917-18, 
$500,000; for 1918-19, $700,000; for 1919-20, $900,000; for 


1920-1, and annually thereafter, $1,000,000. 

2. For the salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors of 
agricultural subjects the appropriations are as follows: For 
the fiscal year 1917-18, $500,000, this amount to be increased 
by $250,000 a year until a total of $2,000,000 is reached in 1923- 
24, and thereafter the increase to be $500,000 annually until 
a maximum of $38,000,000 is attained in 1925-26, at which 
amount the annual appropriation shall remain. 

3. For the salaries of teachers of trade, industrial, and home- 
economics subjects the appropriations are the same as for the 
salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural 
subjects. Not more than 20 per cent of these appropriations 
shall be expended for the salaries of teachers of home-economics 
subjects. 

4. For administering the funds and for conducting studies 
and investigations in vocational subjects an annual appropria- 
tion of $200,000 is made to the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

5. Appropriations for the training of teachers of vocational 
subjects are to be allotted to the States in the proportion which 
their total population bears to the total population of the United 
States; those for paying the salaries of teachers, supervisors, 
and directors of agricultural subjects, in the proportion which 
their rural population bears to the total rural population of the 
United States; and those for paying the salaries of teachers of 
trade, industrial, and home-economics subjects in the propor- 
tion which their urban population bears to the total urban popu- 
lation of the United States. 

In the beginning a State may elect to participate in the distri- 
bution of any one of the appropriations, but after June 30, 1920, 
it can not share in either of the appropriations for the payment 
of teachers’ salaries unless it has made provision for the train- 
ing of teachers of vocational subjects. 

SCHOOLS 

1. Only schools under public supervision or control are to be 
aided. 

2. The instruction given must be lower than college grade 
and designed to fit youths over 14 years of age for the useful 
occupations of life. 

3. Three types of schools are to be aided: 

(a) All-day schools, in which approximately half of the time 
is to be devoted to practical instruction in vocational subjects. 

(b) Part-time schools, for those who have already entered 
employment. At least one-third of the amount appropriated to 
each State for teachers’ salaries must be expended for the sup- 
port of such schools, 

(c) Evening schools, for youths over 16 years of age who are 
employed during the daytime, the instruction to be supplemental 
to their daily employment. 

PLAN OF ADMINISTRATION, 

1. A board, to be known as the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, is created for the purpose of cooperating with the 
States in administering the funds and promoting vocational edu- 
cation. As recommended by the committee on conference, the 
board will consist of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, and three members to be appointed by 
the President, one of whom shall be a representative of the agri- 
cultural interests, one a representative of the manufacturing and 
commercial interests, and one a representative of labor. 

2. In order to share in the distribution of any of the funds 
the States are required through legislative action to create or 
designate State boards of not less than three members each, 
with which the Federal board will cooperate. The creation or 
designation of these boards is left entirely with the States. The 


AIDED, 


State treasurers are made the custodians of the funds for their 
respective States, 
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The States are required through legislative action to aecept 
the conditions set out, and this must be done before they can 
participate in the use of any one of the funds, provided that in 
any State whose legislature does not meet in 1917 the governor 
may appoint a board of not less than three members, or may 
designate an existing board, to administer the funds until the 
legislature meets in due course and has been in session 60 days. 

The State boards, with the approval of the Federal board, 
will formulate plans, designate schools to be aided, select teach- 
ers, arrange courses of study, provide equipment, and have 
direct supervision of the work of instruction. 

5. lor every dollar paid from the funds allotted to any State 
for the salaries of teachers or for the training of teachers the 
State or local community, or both, will be required to expend 
an equal amount for the same purpose, and in addition meet all 
other costs of plant and maintenance, including salaries of other 
teachers necessary to complete well-rounded courses of instruc- 
tion. So long as a State uses the funds in conformity with the 
purposes and provisions of the act it will receive its allotment in 
quarterly installments. 

APPORTIONMENT 

Yor the training of teachers 
is granted not less than $5,000 annually until the close of the 
fiscal year 1918-19 and $10,000 per year thereafter. 

For the salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agri- 
cultural subjects each State is guaranteed not less than $5,000 
annually until the close of the fiscal year 1922-23 and $10,000 
per yvear thereafter. Like minimum amounts are guaranteed 
each State for the salaries of teachers of trade, industrial, and 
home-economies subjects. 


BY STATES. 


The apportionment by States for a period of 10 years is shown | 


in the following tables, which are based upon the census of 1910: 




















Table showing amounts which each State arill receive for the training 
of teachers of vocational subjects. 
{ 
Total population. | Special 
Special | allot- 
| } ; allot- | ment 
| [Mount | ment {to guar 
Allot- |* 1920-21, */tO guar-| antee 
State Per- a, and: annu- | antee | $10,000 
: . centage} 1917-18. ,.| $5,000 | to each 
Number. | distri- =e re! toeach| State 
| bution. | aller. —'|State in| begin- 
| 1917-18.) ning 
| 1919-20 
scans a ; 
} | | 1 | 
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Yn ’ b, 4 } », 0 2 . . : : 
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Rete)... rae oe | 1,656,000 _ 3,632,400 | 4,125,300 | are shared generally by the young college men and women of 


| 2,307, 740 | 2,977,880 
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the country, there is no future for the country. 


We might as 
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well haul down the flag now and turn this country over to a 
people who have wisdom enough and courage enough to set up 
a government here that will last. These expressions are not 
simply those of pacifists; they are those of persons lacking in 
every element of patriotism, lacking in every essential element 
of citizenship that means for the safety and perpetuity of the 


Nation. If any institutions are inculeating doctrines similar to 
those presented by this delegation, and are receiving State aid 


rvernmental aid, they should be a subject of immediate 
If they are private institutions in that their income 
is independent of any State or Federal assistance and they are 
inculeating doctrines of this character, g@& should be the duty of 
this Government to make inquiry mto the character of the in- 
stitution then. But I can not bring myself to believe that the 
sentiments expressed before our committee are shared by more 
than a few who constitute a decided exception to the general 
class. Those who came here probably represented no one but 
themselves. Nevertheless, they went on reeord as representing 
the sentiment in some 50 eolleges, and the leading colleges, too, 
of the East. 

The letter which 


Ol 


quiry. 


I have received is as follows: 
STratr Hiem SCHOOL, 


Sauk Centcr, Minn., February 22, 1917. 


Hon. C. B. MILLER, 


Washington, D. CO. 


My Dean MILLER: We believe that the extreme pacifists are danger- 
ous and a menace to the country and therefore should be interned, 
We sre in favor of strongly supporting the President in taking a firm 


stand to uphold all the rights of Americans. We are against a referen- 


dum vote on the question of war. We believe the President and Con- 
gress should have all the power as they now have. We believe that 
Congress should back up the President in all his acts in maintaining 
the chts of this country before the world, and we sincerely hepe that 
eve Congressman will do all in his power to give the President sup 
port under ‘strong leadership. 
Trusting this will receive your consideration, we are, 
Very truly, yours, 

R. A. MCGEE. 

L. O. MYR! 

Cc. E.. LUGAS. 

M. D. AYGARN, 

O. BE. STEPLL. 

Hi. M. BIse! 


There is one feature of this that gives me especial pleasure, 


One of the signers and the principal of the school is Mr. M. D. 
Ayenrn. I would expect a sentiment of this kind to come from 
a school in his control. Some twenty or more years ago he was 


a student in the Rushford High School, of which I was prin- 
cipal. He spent three years and graduated, later going to the 
State university, where he made a ‘splendid record. In the 
Rushford High School I organized a military company of the 
young men, purely voluntary in character. Mr. Aygarn was 
one of these who took the drill. This was the first military 
company ever organized in any high school of Minnesota. I 
can not help but feel that the seed then sown has brought forth 
fruit 

I have also recently received a telegram from the Commercial 
Club of Cloquet, a splendid city in my district. The patriotic 
spirit of this telegram is worthy of wide publicity. It 
follows: 


CLOQUET, MINN., Mareh 8, 1917. 
Hon. CLARENCE B. MILLER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Cloquet Commercial Club urges you te give your unqualified sup 
port to the President in ‘the present crisis to the end that he may be 
clothed with the necessary authority to protect the lives and property 
of American citizens and uphold the honor and dignity of this great 


country. 
Choquet COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
JOHN G. WHAVENS, President. 
Cc. B. MCDONALD, Secretary. 


But about the most interesting communication I have received 


on this subject—and I have received several thousand on one 
side or the other—is a letter that has just come to me from an 
old Confederate veteran, who now lives in Minneapolis. 
His letter is as follows: 
Marcu 3, 1917. 


Darn Mr. Mriiuer: I desire to conyey to you my warmest thanks for 


th courtesy you extended to me when I was ‘at the reunion of the 
Bluc and the Gray at Gettysburg July, 1913. I also, through you, here 


with tender my -serviees ‘to the United States of America in the event 
of war between the United States and Germany to serve in any ca 
pacity where I :can best serve my country in her hour of need. 

i was in the Confederate Army for four years in Longstreet’s Corps 
Hood's Division, Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia. Am 74 years old and 


is as |} 


capable of doing good service for many years yet, and am willing to | 


devote my life to my country under Old Glory. I-had a good record in 
the army. I escaped from Rock Island prison September 8, 1864, made 
my way to Canada, and was with J. Y.. Beall September 20, 1864, when 
22 of us captured the steamers Philo Parsons and The Island Qucen 
on Lake Hrie and scutthed and sunk them. 

There.is lot of ginger in me yet,:and I want to show my loyalty to 
Uncle Sam before I die. 

With .kindest remembrances, I 

Very respectfully, 


am, 


' ' Davin H. Ross. 
Company C, Dighth Regiment Geargia Volunteers. 
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I can not too strongly commend the spirit this man displays. 
It is a positive inspiration to the young men and women of to 
day and a stinging rebuke to that skim-milk ] hich 
we frequently meet. It is inspiring to know that it correctly ex- 
presses, as I firmly believe, that ardent love of country and will- 


atriotism, w 


ingness to make any sacrifice for her safety that animates the 
splendid men and women of the South. We do not want war 
We should de everything we honorably can to prevent our coun- 


try entering into a war with any country, but if our best efforts 





fail in this direction, then the stern call to duty should be re- 
sponded to by every citizen of this Republic. If the hour does 
come, I believe we shall see the splendid citizenship of the 
| South vieing with the loyal ones of the North to take front 


i rank among the defenders of the land. 


Representative Government. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM GORDON, 


OF OHIO, 


In toe Howse or ReEepresenrarives, 


Saturday, March 8, 1917. 
Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted Members 
of the House, I insert copy of recent correspondence with th 


of the Twentieth District Democratic Club, of Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 
The correspondence 


secretary 


is as follows: 


District DEMOCRATIC CLUB 


TWENTIETH 


Cleveland, Ohio, February 17, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM GORDON, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C. 
My Drar Sir: As secretary of the Twentieth District Demo- 


eratic Club, I am directed to inclose 
tion passed at the meeting last 
With kind wishes, I am, 


Very respectfully, 


To vou 1 
night. 


copy of esolu 


W. MATHEWS 


Necretary. 


Georce J. 


TWENTIETH District DemMocratic Crus, 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 17, 
the Twentieth 


followi 


1917. 
meeting of 


night, the 


and seconded at a 


Club, held last 


On motion made 
District Democratic 


ne reso- 


lution was introduced by Joseph J. Devney, and copy of same 
ordered sent to Hon. Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States of America; also copy to Hon. WiLtiam Gorpon. Rep 
resentative of the twentieth congressional district of Ohio: 


“Whereas the Representative of the twentieth congressional 
district of Ohio, Hon. WILLIAM Gorpon, voted against House 
bill 20632, providing for an appropriation to better prepare 
this Nation to protect itself in case of war; and 


“Whereas the President may have conceived the impression 
that Mr. Gorpon reflects the sentiment of his district in 
respect to preparedness: Be it 

‘Resolved by the Tientieth District Democratic Club, That 
it is our firm conviction Mr. Gorpon does not represent the 
sentiment of his district in this respect, but that it stands 
as solidly behind the’ policy of the President in dealing ith 
foreign affairs as any distriet in the country ; be it further 

* Resolved, ‘That we hereby pledge our loyalty and express 
our anlimited confidence in this trying situation In our great 

President, Hon. Woodrow Wilson; be it further 

“* Resolved, That we respectfully request and urge our Ri 


‘p- 
I 


resentative to stand firmly with the President in this crisis and 
support the preparedness program, so that in case of war it 
may be ended as quickly as possible and hasten the day when 
the President’s splendid program for permanent peace may be 


consummated.” 
W. MATHEWS 
Denmocrati Cah 


GEORGE J. 
Seerctary Twentieth Districl 


Unitep Stares House or REPRESENTATIV! 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1917. 
GrorGE J. W. MatHEws, 
Secretary Twentieth District Democratic Club, 
1455 West Viftieth Sirect, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Sin: I have just received your letter dated February 17, 
but postmarked at Cleveland, Ohio, February 27, 1917, inclosing 
carbon copy of resolution introduced by Joseph J. Devney, re- 
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citing, in substance, that in my vote against H. R. 20632 I did 
not represent the sentiment of my district, and “that the dis- 


trict is solidly behind the policy of the President in dealing 
with our foreign affairs” and in favor of “ providing for an 


appropriation to better prepare this Nation to protect itself in 
case of war.” 

Permit me to congratulate the gentlemen who voted for this 
resolution for their assurance of support of President Wilson 
in dealing with our foreign relations. I have continuously sup- 
ported his conduct of our foreign affairs and aided him in every 
way in my power to maintain the honor and dignity of this 
Nation in his negotiations with foreign nations, and expect to 
continue to do I have supported all legislation which, in 
my judgment, was adequate and necessary to protect this Na- 
tion in the event of war, and shall continue to do so. 


SO, 


When H. R. 20632 was pending in the House I voted to re- 
commit the bill to the Committee on Naval Affairs with in- 


structions to report the same forthwith back to the House with 
the following amendments: “Strike out all appropriations for 
2 of the 8 battleships now carried in the bill and insert in lieu 
thereof appropriations for the construction of 80 destroyers in- 
stead of 15, and for 380 submarines instead of 18, the type and 
of such additional destroyers and submarines to be the 
Same as those now carried in the bill.” I supported this amend- 
ment because I believed that it would render our Navy more 
efficient and because the destroyers and submarines are less ex- 
pensive, better suited for our defense, more effective, and, being 
smaller craft, could be provided more quickly than the battle- 
ships, as the Government has been notified that the battleships 
authorized last year can not be completed within four years. 


cost 


The House rejected this motion to recommit, and I voted 
against the bill because I believed that if it were defeated it 
would be perfected by amendment to better meet the public 


requirements. 

I wish you would assure Mr. Devney and the other gentle- 
men who are apprehensive as to the official action of their Rep- 
resentative in Congress that so long as I have the honor to 
represent the twentieth district I shall support the President 
when he is riglit, and when I believe he is wrong I will do my 
best to put him right; that as a Member of Congress I shall 
vote for and support such measures as in my judgment are 
necessary to provide for the adequate defense of this Nation, 
and that in all matters I shall be governed by the highest and 
best interests of the people of the United States as I see them; 
but that while I remain a Member of Congress I alone am re- 
sponsible for my official conduct to the people of the twentieth 
district, and I shall not delegate my authority to anyone. If 
the gentlemen who are complaining in this resolution want a 
rubber stamp for a Congressman, who will simply echo and 
record the opinions of some one else who is not officially re- 
sponsible to my constituents, then they ought to have selected 
some one other than myself. I made this very clear in my 
campaign for renomination and reelection, and my position re. 
mains unchanged. 

You will please communicate the contents of this letter to the 
gentlemen who voted for the resolution which you mailed me. 

Yours, truly, 


WILLIAM GORDON. 





Recipe to Cure and Prevent the Spreading of Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. KING, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN roe Houser or Representatives, 


Saturday, March 8, 1917. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, a short while ago I received from 
Mr. J. L. Hammett, whose address is 90 Canal Street, Boston, 
Mass., a communication offering a recipe for the cure of the 
foot-and-mouth disease and requesting that it be circulated 
and given publicity among the farmers and stock raisers of the 
country. I suggested to Mr. Hammett, who, as I understand 
it, is a practical stockman of many years experience, that if 
he would forward me the recipe in detail I would be glad to 
have it extended in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the benefit 
of those interested as part of my remarks. Mr. Hammett 
thereupon forwarded me the following recipe, to wit, to cure 
and prevent the spreading of foot-and-mouth disease: 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


First. Make the stable floor as dry and clean as p 
with air-slaked lime, 

Second. Select out from the herd all affected animals and place them 
on the floor thus prepared (each contined to a stanchion the same 
the well ones). 

Third, Give each in their morning feed (of either dry or wet mash) 
a heaping tablespoonful of flowers of sulphur. 

Fourth. Wash their feet clean with warm soapsuds 
powdered blue vitriol freely on the hair near the hoof and between the 
toes. Give the sulphur and powder the feet every morning till cured, 
Keep them dry and warm and give them plenty of fresh air. Do not 
let them run out in the rain or walk out in the mud, but let them out 
in the sun pleasant days on dry ground for exercise. 

Give all the rest of the herd a half dose of sulphur each three morn 
ings and there will be no spread after the first treatment. 

Supplementary to this@ will add that a tablespoonful or more of 


ssible and sprinkle 


it 


as 


and sprinkle 


powdered charcoal is always good _to aid digestion, and I put it in 
when mine were being treated. For swine do just as some sheep- 


herders have done in New England for a hundred years. Make a large 
trough and march them through some 4 inches of a weak solution of 
blue vitriol and give them a half spoonful each of sulphur in their 
feed for three mornings. Give ali the herd a little sulphur. In fact, 
ail animals need a little regularly as often as twice a month to keep 
them in first-class trim. 

Mr. Hammett also accompanied the recipes by the following 
supplementary statement, to wit: 

I'oot-and-mouth disease of cattle, sheep, and swine is not so fearful 
a calamity as it is generally supposed to be if properly treated when it 
first appears. Dr. T. W. White, of the Board of Animal Industry of 
Massachusetts, wrote December 9, 1914, in reply to a protest against 
killing a herd where only a few were sick, and for which the State 
and Iederal Governments later paid over $40,000 for their destruction: 
“I do not know of any instance where anyone contends that foot-and- 
mouth disease is not curable or where the animals do not in more than 
95 per cent recover without any treatment whatever. In fact, so far 
as the present outbreak goes, I have not heard of a single death among 
the animals affected; largely the reason for killing and the vigorous 
efforts made to thoroughly cleanse the premises has to do solely with 
the economic question of destroying a few animals that the disease 
may not spread to countless numbers.” 

The fearfully contagious character of the disease has been the belief 
that has led to drastic laws for its treatment. Now, if it can be 
proved that a simple treatment costing not over 10 cents a head and 
a little labor has for over 40 years cured every herd affected with the 
disease where it has been tried, ani! that in every case there has been 
no spread to other herds, is it not :!out time a campaign of education 


along the line of prevention and cure was started and the laws re- 
quiring killing and quarantining wiped off our statute books? 
Several remedies have been used, such as burnt alum, saltpeter, cam- 


phor, borax, sulphur, oil, and creolin« 
various combinations, and cures resulted 


for feet, and several other drugs in 
with no spread to other 


herds. But the simplest remedy, the one most easily understood and 
applied, and one that has never failed is a heaping tablespoonful of 
flour of sulphur every morning in their feed and wash their feet with 


warm soapsuds and sprinkle them freely with powdered blue vitriol. 
Sprinkle the stable floor with air-slaked lime, keep them warm and dry. 
Do not let them go out in the mud, but give them plenty of fresh air. 
A spoonfu! or more of powdered charcoal has been added to their feed 
in several cases with good effect. Killing and quarantining has never 
stamped it out of any country so but what it has reappeared in from 


two to six years, and Philip Haller, of 2754 Broadway, New York, 
wrote as follows March 23, 1915: “I am a German, but have lived 


for over 20 years in England, but for the last T months I was staying 
in Germany, and I know as a fact that in Germany cattle suffering 
from hoof-and-mouth disease are not killed off, as I was staying in a 
village where the disease had broken out in one stable and I was 
therefore able to learn exactly how the authorities over there go to 
work. But my knowledge is not derived from this village alone. I 
know of other villages where the disease has appeared and made full 
inquiry and gathered all the information as to what was being done. 
As soon as the hoof-and-mouth disease appears in any stable in the 
village that stable is isolated in the best possible way, but no killing 
is done either to infected cattle or other domestic animals, but a war 
is waged against rats, and everybody in the immediate neighborhood of 
the stable is compelled to destroy rats. The hoof and mouth of the 
suffering animals are thoroughly washed out twice a day with disin- 
fectant, the stable also washed with disinfectant and thoroughly limed, 
and invariably within three or four weeks the disease dies out and 
rarely appears in any other stable.” 


In order to ascertain whether or not there was anything harm- 
ful in the recipes so given to the country by Mr. Hammett, the 
following correspondence took place between myself and Drs. 
A. D. Melvin and J. R. Mohler, Chief and Acting Chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

Fepruary 10, 1917. 


Dr. A. D. MELVIN, 
Chief of Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Dr. MELVIN: A stockman, who claims to have had a great 
deal of experience with the foot-and-mouth disease, has sent me a 
recipe for its cure, which is as follows, to wit: “To cure and prevent 
the spreading of the foot-and-mouth disease— 

“TWirst. Make the stable floor as dry and 
sprinkle it with air-slaked lime. ; 

“Second. Select out from the herd all affected animals and place 
them on the floor thus prepared (each confined to a stanchion the same 
as the well ones). 

“Third. Give each in their morning feed (of either dry or wet mash) 
a heaping tablespoonful of flowers of sulphur. 

“FWourth. Wash their feet clean with warm soapsuds and sprinkle 
owdered blue vitriol freely on the hair near the hoof and between the 
oes. Give the sulphur and powder the feet every morning till cured. 
Keep them dry and warm, and give them plenty of fresh air. Do not 
let them run out in the rain or walk out in the mud, but let them out 
in the sun pleasant days on dry ground for exercise. Give all the 


clean as possible, and 


rest of the herd a half dose of sulphur each three mornings and there 
will be no spread after the first treatment. 

“TI will add that a tablespoonful or more of powdered charcoal is 
always good to aid digestion, and I put it in where mine were being 
For swine do just as some shepherds have done in New Eng: 


treated. 
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Jand for a hundred years Make a large trough and march them 
through some 4 inches of a weak solution of blue vitriol and give them 
a’ half spoonful each of sulphur in their feed for three mornings; Give 
all the herd a little sulphur. In fact, all animals need a little regu- 
larly as often as twice a month to keep them in first-class trim.” 

I do not know whether there is any merit in the above or not; but 
I would thank you to give me your opinion as to whether er not any 
harm could result therefrom, 

Yours, very truly, 


EDWARD J. KING, 


WASHINGTON, February 18, 1917. 
Hon. Kpwarp J. KING, 
House of Representatives 
Dear MR. Kinc: I 
mitting a recipe from a stock 
and wishing to know whether 


am in receipt of your letter of February 10, sub 
lan for the cure of foot-and-mouth disease 
not any harm could result therefrom. 
In reply I believe all standard textbooks on the subject claim that 
there is no specific remedy known for foot-and-mouth disease, and it is 
therefore frequently recommended in countries like France, Italy, Rus- 
sia, and Germany, where the disease is indigenous; that treatment 
should be directed toward laying the local inflammatory processes as 
well as preventing severe complications. Blue vitriol is one of the 
drugs most frequently recommended for such palliative treatment, and 
occasionally flowers of sulphur is likewise recommended, but it is 
known definitely that neither of these drugs, alone or in combination, 
will prevent the spread of foot-and-mouth disease. 

As you know, this disease is one of the most contagious of animal 
infections and no experiments over which the department had any con- 
trol have ever been permitted on account of the danger of the disease 
getting beyond control. Inasmuch as there is no foot-and-mouth disease 
in the country at the present time it would not be 










test of the recipe. 
Most animels will recover from foot-and-mouth disease with or with 
out treatment, but it is practically impossible while the infeeted ani 











pessible to make aj" 


mals are being held for recovery to prevent the spread of the infection | 
to others; in fact, the disease would be likely to spread faster than it | 
could be cured and therein lies the harm which could result from the } 
treatment mentioned. 
Very truly, yours, A. D. MREEVIN, 
Chief Bureau of Animal Indust | 
{griculture Department 
- | 
FEBRUARY i9, 1917 
Dr. A. D. MBLViN, 

‘eau of imal Industry, Wasi ton, D.C. 

My DrAR Dr. MELVIN I am in receipt of yours of 13th instant, | 
and in reply to mine of the 10th instant, concerning recipe from a stock- 
man for the @ure of the foot-and-mouth disease, I thank you for the } 
information given me in your commynieation. 

There is, however, one thing that I would like to know, and which | 
you have possibly overlooked, and that is this: Is there anything harm- 
ful to the animal treated per this recipe? I understand harm 
which might be done by the spreading of this disease 

Yours, very truly 
Epwarp J, Kr 
FEBRUARY 20, 1917 
Hon. Epwarp J. KING, 
House of Representatives 

Dean Mr. Kina: Replying to your letter of February 19, I beg to | 
advise you that there is nothing harmful in the proper doses of flowers | 
of sulphur and blue vitriol suggested for cattle and hogs by your corre 
spondent. In fact, flowers of sulphur mixed with molasses is a farm 


remedy given to many children as a spring-time tonie in certain sections 


of this country, and blue vitriol solution has been frequently used in 
different strengths with more or less success in foot-rot of sheep, foul 
foot of cattle, and intestinal parasitism of hogs and sheep. As previ 
ously stated, the harm wonld lie in attempting to treat foot-and-mouth 
disease cases with these drugs, thereby permitting the disease to spread 
faster than it could be controlled 
Very truly, yours, J. R. Monnrr, 
: \cting Chief Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture. 
Arming of American Merchant Ships. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. EDWARD COOPER, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In tae Housr or Representatives, 
Thursday, Mareh 1, 1917. 


Mr. COOPHR of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I have refrained 
from making any comments on the international situation. Now 
that the die has been cast I feel that the people of my district are 
entitled to know my views on this important resolution. The dis- 
cussion which has gone on here almost daily for a number of 
days I have deplored. The headlines in the daily papers have 
done much to inflame the public. But, after all has been said 
and done, the American people will uphold the stand taken by 
the President to protect American lives and property. 

‘The Representatives of West Virginia, while undertaking to 
carry out the wishes of the people of their respective districts, 
are not unmindful of the fact that on February 5, 1917, house 
joint resolution No, 13 was passed by the house of delegates and 
the State senate of West Virginia, approving the course of the 
President of the United States in severing diplomatie relations 
with the Imperial German Government, and pledging to the Na- 
tional Government the support of the people of West Virginia. 
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My influence has always been exerted for peace, but I do not 
believe in peace at any price. I am convinced we can not much 
longer remain out of the European struggle unless we are willing 
to sacrifice principles the American people have contended for 
since the organization of our Government. We have always be- 
lieved in freedom of the seas, and our good American blood has 
been given up time and time again in the defense of those prin- 
ciples. 

Every honorabie effort has been made to kee} 
out of war, and every effort honorable with American ideas 
right and justice will continue to be made to keep out of th 
terrible conflict now going on in Europe. But we ean not ac- 
cept the ideas of one of the belligerents that it has right to 
prescribe the places to which we shall be permitted to sail our 
ships, and if we sail our ships other than in the manner dictated 
to us by this belligerent, our ships will be sunk without notice 
by a new instrument of destruction—the submarine. 


this coun 


This Nation must not be allowed to become only a Nation of 
money makers Death and misery on the battle fields of 
Europe have brought prosperity throughout this land, and many 


of our rights violated by the warring nations of 
been forgotten by the desire to make dollars out 


Europe have 


of the misery 

















of others. The time has arrived when we must either accept 

peace at any price,” with a temporary chance to ear! ld, 
or insist upon the protection of our rights on the high seas and 
elsewhere secured for us by the blood of our forefathers shed 
upon many battle fields. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to have published as part of my re- 
marks copy of a letter written by Albert Sidney Johnston 
one of our West Virginia fighting editors—to the President of 
the United States, which letter, in my opinion, breathes the spirit 
of the people of West Virginia on the international situation. 
Mr. Johnston is recognized in West Virginia as one of our most 
able editors, and words from Hris pen at this time are read with 
interest by the people of our State: 

Tl Mon Watchman, A. S. Johnston, editor and publisher.] 
Union, W. VA., February 14, 1907 
TI Hi Wooprow WILSON, 
Py nt f di) United States, Washington, D. C 

iy D: Mr. PRESIDENT: Just word, Mr. President, from an ave! 

y tizen in intimate touch with his fellows to assure you that our 
people are with you. far better than I the unrepresentative 
haracter of the noisy é neaning but utterly mistaken pacificists 
Of course we all want peace, but not at the price of American honor 
and the continued and inhuman sacrifice of the lives of American citi 

while engaged in their lawful and peaceful pursuit 

Our fathers fonght and bled to establish the rights we now enjoy, 
and we, their children, are not willing to ipinely surrender them and 
have America become a vassal state 

Mr. President, you have our full confids 1 suppor I ‘ 
thr sons eligible to military duty. It n lless to say they a dear 
to n but they are ali at the service of mntr d 1s 
of her high and indisputable right 

May God continue to give you a right judgment and further you 
vith his continual help. 

Most truly, you 
A. S. Jon TON 
(Copy to Hon. EDWARD COOPER.) 


Brief Review of the 64th Congress of Especial Interest to 


First District of Massachusetts. 
EX’TENSION REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 


OF MASSACHUSETT 


OF 


. - rirtacs 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March &, 1917. 
Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, the Sixty-fourth Congress 
having closed its sessions, it is proper that the people receiy 
some report from Members relative to legislation of direct effect 


their interests. It has been 


upon my purpose during my mem 
bership in Congress to keep the people of my district as tl 
oughly informed as possible about public matters and have in 
vited a free expression ot opini mm trom them Ll am ls to Ss 
I find this invitation being aceepted more generally 
|on. My correspondence continues to increase d views 
ny constituents are more freely expressed now t f 
previous time. 

The Sixty-fourth Congress has been a memorable « Pre 
dent Wilson was insistent upon having enacted Into law various 


} 





I 


ideas of his own. but many of these have failed as a r¢ sult of the 


international situation. I do not intend to dwell at this time 
upon ‘general subjects. It has, however, been gratifying to re- 
ceive so many words of commendation when I have considered 


partisanship and vote for 
‘nse and protection 


moove 


it my duty to place patriotism 
such measures as carried with them the d 


ete 








&00 


oe 





of American citizens on sea and land, together with a better pre- 
pruredness for national defense. 
My constituents will recall that I voted against the McLemore 
resolution and voted for the armed neutrality bill, which was so 
ently defeated in the Senate, together with all measures look- 


¢ + 


! 
Lap Le 


tier preparedness of the Nation both on land and sea. 
I have consistently favored and intend to continue to favor the 
( truction of a Navy amply able to defend American rights. 
It is unfortunate that the military bill failed of passage, as it 


carried appropriations needed for defense under the new con- 


ditions with which the Nation is now confronted. This, however, 
can be corrected promptly on the assembling of the special ses- 
sion of the Sixty-fifth Congress, which has been called. I am not 

believer in national aggrandizement, but as a world power 
up Which new responsibilities will be forced after readjust- 
ment in the Ola World we must continue, as we have begun, to 


© Suitably prepared to maintain our present position. I believe 
(he better the preparation the less danger of disagreement with 


other countries. 


Upon the assembling of the next Congress as an adjunct to 
preparedness the question of universal military training will be 


prominent, and it is a subject to which much attention will be 
levoted. But it is only my intention, as previously stated, to 
touch briefly in review upon matters of local interest. 


Two bills of considerable interest in Massachusetts have be- 
\ 


come law, 


They are the vocational educational bill and the so-called 
sood-roads bill.” As finally agreed upon there was very little 
opposition to the vocattonal educational bill. Like many other 
ederal statutes, Massachusetts had set the example along this 
Linn Doubtless this act will be beneficial in coordinating and 
inaking uniform the great subject of vocational education and 
rendering a benefit in this connection to other communities 
ilar to that which we in Massachusetts had started as a 
Strate; Vocational education is one of the pressing subjects 


of the day, and it is gratifying to find that the people through- 
out the country have become aroused to its benefits. 
Another measure in which Massachusetts seems to have set 
the example is that providing compensation for injuries to Fed- 
| employees. I spoke in favor of this bill when it came be- 
fore the first session and pointed out that Massachusetts was 
of the first, if the first, State to put upon its statute 
ooks a comprehensive workingmen’s compensation act. I also 
alled attention to the fact that during the five years the act has 
1 existence in the Bay State it has been very widely ex- 
so that to-day not only all forms of corporate employ- 
ut likewise the employees of the State, the employees of 


not 


been j 


tended 
ment | 


cities, counties, and towns, if those units desire, shall be pro- 
vided for under the comprehensive act on our statute books in 
Massachusetts. The committee in framing the bill appeared 
to have given careful attention to the operation of the statute 
1 Massachusetts 

The “ good-roads bill’? did not appeal to the representatives 


fre We recognized the able manner in which 


n Massachusetts 


the subject of State highways has been handled by our State 
er iission. We also considered that the subject is one for 
State action rather than for national action. Further, under 
the act as passed by Congress the contribution from the State 


of M: ichusetts by taxation is far in excess of that which will 
he returned to the State. In other words, we will be building 
roads for other States, for which they have not seen fit to tax 
themselves as Massachusetts has done. 

Iiven more sweepingly does the recent revenue law affect 
M: husetts than this “ good-roads bill” in a particularly un- 
just way. This law, which was insisted upon by the majority 
in the face of the strongest kind of northern opposition in Con- 
gress, appears most unfair, with its exorbitant taxation of the 
business interests in the northern States, and especially as re- 


the industries of Massachusetts. It is another instance 
of the present domination of the South in placing the burden 
the taxes upon the North, while the cotton growers are per- 
mitted to continue their occupation untouched by this unjust 
law. “Preparedness” is the excuse, but an undue proportion 
of additional revenue is required for unnecessary measures in 
no connection therewith. 

I was very glad to be instrumental in securing recognition 


gardas 


of 


of the claim of Massachusetts under the Federal statute for 
assistance in support of the nautical training school. I intro- 
duced a bill to pay the State of Massachusetts the amount 
which had accumulated since the act was passed, namely, 


$125,000. This was incorporated in the naval bill at the first 
session of the Sixty-fourth Congress and has been paid to the 
State treasurer. The present naval bill, now law, carries the 
sume item for the past fiscal year, namely, $25,000, which in 
due time will reach our State treasury. 
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Certain bills looking to increase of pay for letter carriers and 
post-oflice employees and a leave of absence for them when 
incapacitated received my hearty support, and at heusrings 
which were held by the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads I spoke for the Madden and Griffin bills. The last Post 
Office appropriation bill carries an amendment proposed by Mr. 
Madden, of Illinois, by which a much larger percentage of 
clerks and carriers in first and second class offices are entitled 
to an increase of pay, which is thoroughly deserved. TI shall 
hope to see a similar increase given to other classes in the near 
future, as well as to the rural carriers. Continued interest in 
the Madden and Griffin bills will be shown and their passage 
eventually expected. 

There are frequent cases where veterans of the Civil War are 
entitled to special acts carrying a higher rate of pension than 
the statutes actually provide. Several of these cases have 
come to my attention during this Congress, and it has been a 
pleasure to me to secure favorable consideration of them. One 
especially striking instance was that of a blind chaplain of a 
Grand Army of the Republic post in the district. This man, 
who had an honorable service of practically four years in the 
Civil War, in whieh he received wounds in the body, left the 
Army in possession of his eyesight; but three years later he 
was injured so that he became totally blind. He has received 
$30 monthly under special act, but in view of the high cost of 
living and the fact that he has an invalid wife, who is unable 
to get about except in a wheel chair, an increase to $50 seemed 
a just amount for this meritorious case. I had the honor of 
securing passage of the bill for this fine old gentleman, who 
has the love and respect of all who know him in his com- 
munity. 

An item of great importance to the eastern section of the 
first district of Massachusetts is the subject of agreement be- 
tween private corporations developing hydroelectric power and 
the Federal Government, permitting the use of navigable 
streams for this purpose, which, at the same time, benefits 
navigation. It is on this form of agreement that development 
of navigation on the Connecticut River depends. The Board 
of Engineers of the United States Army has recommended that 
such an agreement may be entered into. It is understood that 
private capital can be secured. The hindrance is the present 
form of the so-called general dam act. It must be amended 
in such a way as to invite private capital. One form of amend- 
ment has passed the House and another has passed the Sen- 
ate, but neither was acceptable to both bodies. It is a cause of 
great regret that such a stream of water as the Connecticut 
River above Hartford can not be made available both for navi- 
gation and power purposes. The administration advocates 
remedial legislation. It seems to me that the so-called conser- 
vationists have overstepped themselves in continually compel- 
ling the waste of the amount of power that could be developed 
in the Connecticut River rather than aiding in conserving it by 
use, 

Eventually this legislation will be adopted, and I assure my 
friends that no subject will receive more attention from me 
while in Congress than Connecticut River navigation. I have, 
in the Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth Congresses, served on the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, where I have endeavored to 
consistently oppose appropriations for small and useless streams 
which cause this kind of legislation to be designated as “ pork 
barrel.” To this I am bitterly opposed but not to such appro- 
priations as will deepen harbors for carrying on great com- 
merce or for streams as worthy of development as the Connect- 
icut River. 

The agricultural interests have been given careful considera- 
tion by the Sixty-fourth Congress. Much experimental work 
has been authorized of direct effect upon crops and products. 
One of the crying needs to-day is a closer relationship between 
the producer and the consumer, that one may secure a fair re- 
turn for his product and the other may purchase the neces- 
saries of life more reasonably. There are great opportunities 
to secvre information upon all subjects pertaining to rural life. 
Let your wants be known to your Congressman and you will 
find him anxious to place any literature or advice possible in 
your hands. 

As the Sixty-fourth Congress closed with grave responsibili- 
ties resting upon the shoulders of your Representatives, so the 
Sixty-fifth Congress opens. No man can accept such a _ posi- 
tion of trust without feeling the need of assistanee. I hope to 
receive and benefit by the support of my constituents. The first 


district of Massachusetts is one to be proud of, and I know its 
people will expect me to act in their behalf in these trying times 
in our national history in a way that will reflect credit upon 
their patriotism and loyalty. 
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TON. FREDERICK GC. HICK 
OF LONG ISLAND, 
In tue House or RepreseNnrarives, 
Thursday, Mareh 1, 1917, 

On the bill (II. R, 21052) authorizing the Presilent of the United 
States to supply merchant ships, the property of citizens of the 
United States and bearing American registry, with defensive arms, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, few, if any, of the many pamphlets 
and brochures that were published before and during our Revo- 
lution have come down to the present day. There is, however, 
one sentence from those forgotten writings which has been pre- 
served, and which has oft been repeated since it was penned by 
its author, Thomas Paine. It is, “ These are the times that try 
men’s souls.” There have been numerous occasions since the 
founding of our Republic when those words were applicable. 
They are applicable now in the stress and storm through which 
our Nation is passing. But because the times are troublesome is 
no reason why we should falter in our course of action. On the 
contrary, now is the time to show firmness and determination. 
As I view the situation, our duty—plain and insistent—is to pass 
this bill without a dissenting vote. By its passage we give sup- 
port to the Chief Executive in the hour of the country’s trial 
and show to the world that America is united and determined in 
the maintenance of its rights. Division spells weakness, and 
Weakness is an invitation to the aggressor. 

It has been stated on the floor of this House that the passage 
of this bill will be a declaration of war. It has also been main- 
tuined that if this measure becomes law the President will be 
clothed with the power of declaring war irrespective of the will 
I deny both allegations. There is not a syllable 
in this bill which makes for war; there is not a word that sug- 
vests ugeression. It asserts nothing but our “right of defense 

ninst unlawful attack.” It provides for nothing but the pro- 
tection of American lives and American property on the high 
seas. It does assert that this great Nation, under threats and 
compulsion, is not willing to surrender its unquestioned rights 
usa neutral in the world conflict. 

If we, in the fullness of our power and our greatness, are not 
Willing or are afraid to act, even in self-defense, then the hour 
struck for our national existence and the time of our 
decadence is at hand. If we are not willing to assert our rights 
and tamely submit to the dictates of other nations, then, Mr. 
Speaker, our sovereignty has departed and the sacrifices of our 
ancestors in an heroic past were made in vain; then the history 
of the fathers, with their undaunted courage and unswerving 
puitriotism becomes a blank page and the destiny of America is 
nded. 

This bill does not by word or inference delegate to the Presi- 
nt the right to declare war. Upon Congress alone rests that 

responsibility, and I would not*be willing, even if I could, to 
delegate that power to another authority. In order that there 
may be close cooperation between the two branches of Govern- 
ment, [I feel that during the crisis through which we are now 
passing Congress should be in session to advise and assist the 
President as it did during the Spanish War. At this time, Mr. 
Speaker, we should support the administration, and I shall vote 
for this bill. My only regret is that it did not come before us 
weeks ago. I shall vote for it, not with fear and hesitation, as 
expressed by some gentlemen on this floor, but with © firm con- 
viction that it is my duty as an American citizen and the repre- 
sentative of 250,000 patriots on Long Island. There is no fear 
in my heart when I register my vote for the flag of my country 
and the protection of the lives of American citizens on land and 
sea. 

We are all conscious of the horrors of war and no one de- 
sires to precipitate this Nation into the deadly strife that is 
raging in HMurope. Peace for our Republic should be the ambi- 
tion of every patriot and an appeal to the arbitrament of arms 
the last resort of an enlightened nation. I deny that this bill 
will bring us nearer to strife. The surrender of one’s rights, 
instead of insuring peace, is more apt to provoke hostilities. 
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we propose to meet that abnormal situation in a legitimate way 
by arming our merchant ships so that they may defend them- 
selves against unlawful attack. In doing so we do not propose 
to infringe upon any of the recognized rights of a belligerent 
nation. There is no intention to abrogate the doctrine of con- 
traband, of blockade, or of visit and search when lawfully exer- 
cised. But we do insist that the dictates of humanity, the 
recognized precepts of international law, and the rights of a 
neutral nation shall be respected and preserved. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel it the duty of every Member of Congress 
in this solemn hour to think and act only for the United States. 
This is an American question; it deals with American interests 
and upholds American prestige. Political enmities should be 
forgotten and we should remember only that we are all citizens 
of common country. Sectionalism should give way to na- 
tionalism, expediency to principle, and partisanship to pa- 
triotism. sirth, creed, and race should be subservient to Amer- 
icanism, as a united Nation, animated with the spirit of justice, 
acclaims to the world the perpetuity of our institutions for the 
generations that are to follow. 
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HON. JOSEPH B.TIOMPSON, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 3, 1917. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I take advantage of the 
opportunity to extend my remarks in order to explain to the 
people who have been kind enough to send me here the reasons 
for the position I have taken on many matters affecting their 
interests. We have just voted on a question of vital importance 
to the Nation, and I desire to express my views not only on the 
question of giving the President power to arm ships but on 
other matters. 

Section 1 of the bill passed the other day provides— 

That the President of the United States be, and is hereby, authorized 
and empowered to supply merchant ships, the property of citizens of 
the United States and bearing American registry, with defensive arms, 
and also with the necessary ammunition and means of making use ot 
them in defense against unlawful attack. 

In the committve an amendment was proposed which would 
have made the provision read: 

That the President of the United States be, and is hereby, authorized 
and empowered to supply merchant ships whose cargoes are not tn 
whole or in part composed of arms and munitions of war consigned to 
belligerent nations or citizens thereof, the property of citizens of the 
United States and bearing American registry, with defenslve arms, an: 
also with the necessary ammunition and means of making use of then 
in defense against unlawful attack. 

I voted for the amendment in the committee. The minority 
of the committee submitted reasons for the adoption of the 
amendment in a report which I desire to call to the attention 
of the House. They said: 


An unsuccessful effort was made in committee to amend section 1 
of this bill so as to except from its provisions ships engaged in carry 
ing cargoes consisting in whole or in part of arms and munitions 
It would be manifestly unneutral for our Government to arm and 
protect ships engaged in the munitions traflic with belligerents. 

It is true that there is no international law imposing a duty on 
neutrals to restrain their citizens from selling arms and ammunitions 
to belligerents. But the belligerents against which such arms and am 


the same tin 
transit on the high seas, 

If the Government of the United States should arm 
ship carrying arms and ammunitions consigned to a 
itself becoming a party to the traffic, it would 
an act of war. 
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I will not elaborate upon the reasons set forth in this report. 
They appear to me to be compelling. We are assured, however, 


that the President will not permit the clearance of ships armed 


and ammunitioned by the Government carrying arms and ammu- 


nition consigned to the belligerents or to citizens thereof. I ain 
satisfied the President will do this, and for that reason I voted 
for the bill as reported. 

The American people do not desire to become involved in the 





European war. They are a peace-loving people. They are 
| afraid to fight when it becomes necessary in defense of their 
country or their country’s honor. They are unwilling to sur- 


It is lethargy and indifference, not virility and determination, | 


which lead to disaster. 

The delimination of a war zone on the high 
ruthless destruction of property within that zone 
tenanced by any provision of international hw. 
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render their undoubted right to carry on their peaceful and law- 


ful pursuits on the high seas. They went to war in 1812 ta 
establish these rights, and in 1917 they are willing to lay down 
their lives to maintain them. Before doing so, however, they 
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desire the exercise by the Government of great caution in order 

that they may not be plunged into a conflict the result of which 

does not vitally concern them. 

They have faith in the President. They know how for nearly 
three years he has successfully steered them through troubled 
international difficulties without involving them in war, and 
they are willing to risk him in this emergency. I hope and be- 
lieve he will keep them in peace. 

The greatest danger we face to-day does not come from over- 
sea. It is here at home in the person of the jingoes who desire 
to involve us in the war abroad. Every conceivable character 
of misrepresentation and artifice is being used to excite the 
minds of the people. There appeared in one of the Washington 
papers a couple of mornings ago an article under the flaming 
headlines: 

GERMAN PLOT TO CONQUER UNITED STATES WITH AID OF JAPAN AND 
MEXICO REVEALED—DETAILS OF MACHINATIONS, BEGUN IN BERLIN JAN- 
UARY 19 AND FURTHERED BY VON BERNSTORFF, IN PRESIDENT’S HANDS. 
In the body of the article I note the following: 

The Associated Press is enabled to reveal that Germany, in plannin 
unrestricted submarine warfare and counting its consequences, proposec 
2n alllance with Mexico and Japan to make war on the United States 

thig,country should net remain neutral. 

And, again: 

Mexico, for her reward, was to receive general financial support from 
Germany, reconquer Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona—lost Provinces— 
and share in the victorlous peace terms Germany contemplated. 

Che article does not state what Japan was to receive for her 
withdrawal from the cause of the allies and joining with the 
eentral powers. I presume, however, that it might be justly 
concluded that Japan would be given California, Oregon, and 
Wa our Pacific Coast States—the States which have 
heen most offensive in the enactment of laws disagreeable to 
that nation 

‘Then again the article conjures from the imagination a lot of 
facts which have never been admitted and do not exist. It says: 

Che document supplies the missing link to many separate chains of 
ircumstances, which until now have seemed to lead to no definite 
point. It sheds new light upon the frequently reported but in- 
definable movements of the Mexican Government to couple its situa- 
tion with the friction between the United States and Japan. 
he next paragraph of the article reveals the real reason for 
is production. For the resolution we had before us a couple 
days ago it would substitute a resolution immediately 
inging our country into the Wuropean war on the side of the 
and against Germany. Every member who does not 
favor the bill as originally introduced in its entirety, with much 
more, is by innuendo accused of being a German sympathizer: 

What Congress will do and how Members of Congress who have 

venly sympathized with Germany in thelr opposition to clothing the 

esident with full authority to ae American rights will regard 
revelation of Germany’s machinations to attack the United States 
the subject of the keenest interest. 

But we now come to the climax: 

Such a proposal as Germany instructs her minister to 

borders on an act of war, if, actually, it is not one. 
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{f we are to follow this article, there ought to be substituted 
for the bill passed the other day an act declaring war against 
Germany, an entrance by the United States into the European 

onflict on the allies. 

This calls attention to another article which appears on page 
2 of the same paper, the headlines of which read: 

STATES IN 
MAINE 


the side of 


WANT UNITED 


EFFECT, 


WAR, 
SENATOR 


SAYS 
ELECT 


HALE—COl 
REPORTS. 
The body of the article reads: 

New York, February 28. 
war; Lloyd George wants us in the war; 
Premicr Briand wants us in the war,’ was the word brought to the 
United States to-day by Col. Frederick Hale, United States Senator- 
elect from Maine, who arrived aboard the American liner Finland. 

Hale has abroad several month studying war conditions be- 
fore taking hi eat in the next Congress. 
“T had a talk with Lloyd George before I left England,’ 
*T also had a talk with Premier Briand, of France, and other officials 
closely in touch with the conduct of the war. Without exception, 
they are elated at the step which sent Count von Bernstorff back to 
Germany, and belleve the next move will carry the United States into 
the war on the side of the alli : 

“The moral effect of the 


‘The allies want us in the 


been 


Hale sald. 


entry is all that is hoped for by 
Kuropean countries. They declare the spectacle of only a few Amert- 
ean troops fighting the German armies in France would have a 
tremendous moral effect, 

“Much speculation is being given in Europe to the part this country 
would take if she should enter the war. It is thought she could help 
most by supplying convoys for steamships and by allowing the use of 
her great credit. Her manufacturing possibilities, it is also held, would 
help very much.” 


This discloses the desire of many in this country to participate 
in the European war. The central powers, of course, could not 
send either their navy or the.r army to attack the United States, 
nor could our Government send its Army or Navy to attack the 
central powers. The sole desire on the part of those in our coun- 
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the: 


try who wish that we project ourselves into the conflict, and 
those, as explained by Senator-elect Hale, of the allies, who de- 
sire that we participate in the war is for the purpose of our fur- 
nishing food and clothing and lending our credit to the allies, 
If it comes to this, God pity the poor taxpayers of this country ! 
All we can do will be to hold the bag and pay the bills. 

This is the usual mental food that is being served our minds 
from day to day. No one is so foolish as to fail to recognize the 
purpose behind it all. 

I have faith in the President. 
gress last Monday he said: 

It is devoutly to be hoped that it will not be necessary to put armed 
force anywhere into action. The American people do not desire it 
and our desire is not different from theirs. I am sure that they will 
understand the spirit in which I am now acting, the purpose hold 
nearest my heart, and would wish te exhibit in everything [ do. I am 
anxious that the people of the nations at war also should understand 
and not mistrust us. I hepe that I need give no further proofs and 
assurances than I have already given throughout nearly three years 
of anxious patience that I am the friend of peace and mean to pre- 
serve it in America as long as I am able. I am not now proposing or 
contemplating war or any steps that may lead to it. I merely request 
that you will record me by your own vote and definite bestowal the 
means and the authority to safeguard in practice the rights of a great 
people who are at peace and who are desirous of exercising none but 
the rights of pesos to follow the pursuits of peace in quietness and 
good will—rights recognized time out of mind by all the civilized na- 
tions of the world. No course of my choosing or of theirs will lead to 
war. War can come only by the willful acts and aggressions of other. 

The fear I entertain is that the jingoes will in some way manu- 
facture a sentiment for war. If the President is permitted to 
handle the situation, I feel sure we will be guided in peace 
through the international problems. There is undoubtedly a 
few in this country who desire that our Government become in- 
volved in war, They have boldly proclaimed it. Through 
newspapers and public addresses they have been carrying on a 
campaign for what they are pleased to call preparedness, which, 
in fact, is nothing short of militarism. They have seen fit to 
recklessly criticize all who do not contend for this. 

Inasmuch as I am one of those who favor peaceful settle- 
ment of all international difficulties, if such be possible, I take 
this opportunity to explain my position on the so-called pre 
paredness question. 

A few days ago I voted against the fortifications bill, carry- 
ing an appropriation of more than sixty millions of dollars, and 
later against the Navy bill, carrying approximately $370,000,000. 
I owe it to those I represent to state the reasons for my votes. 

I am not hostile to an adequate program of preparedness. I 
am {or preparedness in the sense that we should have an Army 
and a Navy of sufficient strength, both in numbers and equip- 
ment, to protect us from all forms of aggression from without 
and maintain the peace and security of the people from within. 
With this view, I believe, the larger part of all thinking people 
concur. I am opposed to militarism on the one hand as I am 
opposed to an idle sense of security, which makes no preparation 
on the other. The one paves the way for absolutism and slavery 
from within; the other subjects the people to bondage from with- 
out. To me all forms of slavery are equally to be despised. 

Until wars are known no more, some degree of preparedness, 
I take it all will agree, is neeessary. 

Chis leads to the consideration of two questions: First, is it 
possible in the present state of the world to immediately abolish 
war; and, second, if not, then what constitutes adequate pre- 
paredness? 

I have given some consideration to these questions and have 
arrived at certain conclusions. These conclusions have con- 
trolled my votes. Is it possible in the present state of the 
world to immediately abolish the possibility of war? I do not 
think it is. I wish I did, If I did, I would favor the plan 
which would bring it about. If I did, I would oppose all fur- 
ther appropriations for the Army and for the Navy. 

Why is it impossible to abolish war? 

There are many reasons which force this conclusion. Na- 
tions, States, counties, cities, and towns are but aggregations 
of people. The individual is the unit of each. The ideals, 
passions, and prejudices of the citizen become the ideals, pas- 
sions, and prejudices of the Nation, the State, the county, and 
the city. 

Every generation of man has been distressed by one or more 
destructive wars, and frequently with many. The generation 
just preceding the outbreak of the sickening conflict now being 
fought on the plains of Europe witnessed the Boer War, the 
Spanish-American War, the Philippine Insurrection, the Russo- 
Japanese War, the Civil War in Mexico, the Turko-Balkan War, 
and the Balkan War. This list does not include the many in- 
terventions which our Government has been forced to under- 
take in Cuba, in Haiti, and in San Domingo; nor have the 
revolutions in Portugal and China been mentioned. ‘There 
has been a war during practically every four years of the 
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world’s history and they have not grown less numerous or de- 
structive with time. 

What causes brought about these wars? 
fairly accurate grouping of the causes: 

Kirst. Prejudice, hate, and intolerance growing out of differ- 
ences of religious views. Wars growirg out of these differences 
have been among the world’s most cruel and bloody. 

Second. Prejudice, hate, and intolerance growing out of 
racial differences. The very foundation on which a democratic 
government is founded is liberty, fraternity, equality, and jus- 
tice. No race believing itself to be superior, or in fact being 
superior, can meet in genuine equality and fraternity a race 
with which it refuses to mix its blood in lawful wedlock. 
There are maby races with which our people will not inter- 
marry, 


The gollowing is a 


Third. Because of a desire for liberty. Wars of this kind 
have been few and very generally quickly degenerated into 


campaigns of conquest or were shrewdly converted by tyrants 
into vehicles for the promotion of their selfish ambitions. 

Fourth. Because of the ambitions of kings and e¢zars for con- 
quest. 


Fifth. Because of the economic struggle for existence. These 
struggles have usually grown out of one of two factors—popu- 
lation or commerce. Nations, as well as people, have the 


right to exist, a right to their place in the sun. The Chinese 
Inborer who lives on one-twentieth the amount required by an 
American laborer and can, therefore, produce and sell his prod- 
ucts correspondingly cheaper, could not hope to live long in 
peace with his starving American competitor. Two men 
adrift in midocean on a plank which can sustain but one will 
not long continue in peace. <A struggle will ensue for the ex- 
clusive possession of the plank. Nations, as well as men, will 
fight for the right to live. They have done it in all past years 
and, until nature is changed, will continue to do so in the future. 
Until all men are equal in fact as well as in theory; until all 
men enjoy liberty in truth as well as in name; until all men 
fraternize in absolute equality ; until equal and exact justice is 
extended to all and the knowledge of that fact brought home to 
their minds and consciences, there can be no universal peace. 
Those who are, or who imagine they are, unjustly treated will 
complain and struggle for justice, liberty, and equality. 


Cust 


There will always be a conflict between those who enjoy spe- | 


cial privileges and those who seek the destruction of those privi- 
Those who possess the privileges will not surrender them 
without being compelled. Their surrender will require the exer- 
cise of force, and the exercise of force is war. Until all men 
and all nations are willing to do to others as they would have 
others do to them there is a constant possibility of conflict, and 
so long as such a possibility exists there will exist the necessity 
for such preparedness as will enable the Nation to protect its citi- 
zens from plunder and slavery. 


leges, 


Licss, 
call preparedness, which, in fact, amounts to militarism and 
un-American, undemocratic, opposed to the principles 


Is 


which our Government was founded, and will inevitably, sooner | 


or later, result in despotism, 

This is not a new question. It is as old as the Constitution. 
It is, indeed, presented in a new garb during the excitement of 
the world’s greatest war. If it were not for the conflict now 


roing on oversea we would not witness all this agitation for the | 


creation of the largest Army and the greatest Navy in the world. 
Advantage is taken of the present condition of nervousness and 
hysteria to saddle on the taxpayers a burden which is fast dvriv- 
ing the country into bankruptcy. 

Why all this clamor for a large Army and Navy? 
it discovered that the military system established by 
Constitution—a small standing Army and a 
inilitia—is a failure? Why the reason for the change? ‘The 
membership of the State militia and volunteers have fought suc- 
cessfully all the wars of our country from the Revolution to the 
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Spanish-American, and hitherto no complaint has been lodged | 


against either their courage or their efficiency. 

Moreover a large standing army in time of peace is contrary 
to the genius of free government and destructive of the liber- 
ties of a people. In the convention which framed the Federal 
Constitution this question was carefully considered and ex- 
tensively debated and the dual system-—a small standing army 
and a well-regulated militin—was adopted. The reasons which 
controlled the convention were twofold: They deemed it 
adapted to protect the country from foreign invasion and the 
people from despotism, Patrick Henry, in discussing the ques- 
tion in the convention, said: 


And those nations who have gone in search of grandeur, power, and 
Splendor have also fallen a sacrifice and been victims of their own 
folly. While they acquired those visionary blessings, they lost their 
freedom. My great objection to this Government 
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to the proposition which placed the State militia under the control of 


Congress) is that it doe: not leave us the means of defending our 
rights or of waging war against tyrants. It ts urged by some gentle 


ment that this new plan will bring us an acquisition of strength, an 
Army and the militia of the States. 

Mr. Henry opposed conferring on Congress the control of the 
State militia; he continued: 

This acquisition will 
loved Americans guard 
the universe. 


trample on your fallen liberty. 
against that fatal lethargy that 
Have we the means of resisting disciplined 


Let my be- 
has pervaded 
armies when 


our only defense, the militia, is put into the hands of Congress 

And further he said: 

Whither is the spirit of America gone? Whither is the genius of 
America fled? It was but yesterday when our enemies marched in 
triumph through our country. Yet the people of this country could 
not be appalled by their pompous armament; they stopped their care 
and victoriously captured them. Where is the peril now compared 
to that? Some minds are agitated by foreign alarms. Happily for us, 
there is no real danger from Europe; that country is engaged in more 
arduous business; from that quarter there is no cause of fear: you 
may sleep in safety forever for them. 

These words from the great Virginian appear to have been 


uttered for this occasion. He was no traitor, no mollycoddle. 
His was the voice heard above all others when war was neces- 
sary to obtain peace and liberty. Having bravely risked his 
fortune and his life that the people might be free, he sought in 
the convention to guarantee that liberty to posterity. 

The propenents of militarism have set out to destroy the mili- 


tary system of the Constitution and erect on its ruins a large 
standing army, the greatest navy in the world, and universal 
military service. You have not glanced over the 


compulsory 
pages of the metropolitan newspapers during the last year with 


out being reminded that the mobilization of the National Guard 
ion the Mexican border has demonstrated its utter uselessness. 
The purpose of this campaign is obvious. It was to descredit 


the National Guard and 
which will saddle on the country 
service, 

Indeed, a bill having this object in view y been favor- 
ably reported to the Senate, and it will not at all surprise me if 
it is attached to the Army appropriation bill when it reaches that 
body. The bill reported gives the President power to conscript 


the : 19 and 2S years. 


secure 


the 
universal compul 


legislution 


military 


enactment ot 


SOry\ 


has slrene 


(res 7 
izes ot 


into the Army every man between 


It requires every man between those ages to register that he may 
be easily found if it becomes desirable to conscript him. It sub- 
| jects those who fail to register to a fine of $1,000 and 12 months’ 
imprisonment. It subjects them toa trial by court-martial, with- 


out a jury, and their only recourse is by appealing to the Federal 


| district court. What chance would a poor, common, ordinary 
man have in those courts? It makes a person employing a man 
between the ages of 19 and 28 who has not served in the Army 
or possesses a certificate of exemption from such servi ruilty 
l of an offense and subject to the payment of a $1,000 fine and 12 
months’ imprisonment. It requires all men between those ages 
to take six months’ military training during the first vear snd 





report on a given date every year thereafter. It provides 
pensions. The Army General Staff has just recommended a uni 
versal compulsory military plan, but the time of training i 

|} vear instead of six months. The most vivid imagination can not 
picture the cost of such a scheme and no one can foretell its fate 

| ful results. 

| Gen. Scott. Chief of Staff of the United States Army, testify- 
ing before the Military Affairs Cominittee of the House in its 
1916 hearings, page 773, said: 

The eonclusion of the War Colleg ision, which is urred in b 
| the remainder of the War Departments staff, is that o system should 
| be able to furnish 1,500,000 trained troops at the outset of the wat nd 
} 1,500,000 additional in 90 days 

Hon. A. C. SHALILENBERGER, 2 distinguished member of that 

committee, estimated the cost of such an army, in a speech a 
| few days ago, would be— 

} lor equipment ss ; ‘. - $2. ATG. 000. 000 
For reserve artillery ammunition 1, 444, 000, ODO 
lor reserve supplies 1 1, OOO, DOLD, OOD 
or a total of $5,016,000,000—a staggering sum. And, continuing 

|} Mr. SHALLENBERGER Said: 

Thiy estimate does not include pay, the cost of s1 sfence, transpor 
} tation, maneuvers, quarters, or a hundred other expenses that m } 


the Army appropriation bills 

The annual appropriation to support and equip sucl 
will not be less than a billion dollars a year, a 
entire appropriations for all the departments of the Government 


Sui ey oO 


before this military agitation began. This for the Army alone, 
| We ought not deceive ourselves. The requirements for the Navy 
will be no less. Heretofore they have been greater The naval 
| bill, stupendous as were the figures when it passed this House, 


has been increased by the committee of anothe: 
ij informed it carries, as reported, the sum of five hu 
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pre 

jt is hereby reaffirmed to be the policy of the United States to adjust 
and settle its international disputes through mediation or arbitration, to 
the end that war may be honorably avolded. 

his has been stricken from the bill. ‘The mask is being 
gradually removed, and the people will learn presently what all 
this agitation means. The traditional policy of our country to 
settle all its disputes through mediation and arbitration is to be 
abandoned. In the future the disputes are to be settled on 
gory fields of glory amid the booming of cannon, the roar of 
musketry, and the shrieks of the.dying. 

It is time some thought were taken of the taxpayers. Where 
is all this money to come from? The Government can not make 
it. Wealth is created by labor, not by law. In the final analy- 
sis every dollar required to pay these enormous sums must come 
from the sweated pockets of the toiling masses. The historian 
will find it hard to justify the immense burden of taxation which 
this Congress is fastening on.the American people. 

That the people may know what is being done, I call attention 
to the expenditures for the Army, the Navy, and fortifications 
during the first year of each administration, beginning with the 
term of President Mckinley in 1897 to the inauguration 
of President Wilson in 1918. 

rhe statement contains also the amounts appropriated for the 
yeurs 1914 to 1917: 


three millions. ‘This bill as it passed the House carried a 


vision 


first 


1897 1901 | 1905 


Fifty-sixth 
Congress. 


Fifty-fourth 
Congress. 


Fifty-eighth 
Congress. 


$114, 220, 095. 55 $77, 070, 300. 88 
7, 383, 628. 00 7, B18, 192. 00 
65, 140, 916. 67 97, 505, 140. 94 


182, 093, 633. 82 


$23, 278, 402. 73 
7, 377, 888. 00 
30, 562, 660. 95 


61, 218, 951. 68 


Army 
Yortilies 


186, 744, 640. 22 


1909 1913 


Sixty-second 
| Congress, 
| second session. 


Army. secccocccccccccesd| “QOS CGR UET-SI' | $94, 266, 145. 51 
WOrtsications. ... ecscccccese. 9,316, 745. 00 | 5, 218, 250. 00 
Navy... 122, 663, 885. 47 140, 800, 643. 53 


Sixty-second 
Congress, 
first session. 


Sixtieth 
Congress. 


$90, 958, 712. 98 | 
4, 086, 235. 00 | 
123, 225, 007. 76 | 


297, 362,878.08 | 218, 220,955.74 | 240, 285, 039. 04 


j 


1915 1916 | 1917 


Sixty-third 
Congress, | 
first session. 


Sixty-third 
Congress, 
second session. 


Sixt y-fourvh 
Congress, 
first session. 


$101, 974, 185. 87 
6, 060, 216. 90 | 
149, 661, 864. 8 


251, 515, 629. 11 257, 696, 267. 65 | 


267 , 596, 5630. 10 
25, 747, 550. 00 
313, 300, 555. S4 


Army. 


$101, 019, 212. 50 
fortification 7 


5, 627, 700. 00 


144, 868, 716. 61 | 


606, 644, 635. 94 


The amount carried in the House bill for fortifications equals 
the entire amount appropriated for the Army, the Navy, and 
fortifications when President McKinley was first inaugurated, 
just 20 years ago. The amount appropriated for the Navy alone 
in 1917 exceeds by fifty-six millions the entire amount appro- 
priated for Army, Navy, and fortifications in 1916. The Navy 
bill will this year carry an amount nearly equal to the 
total appropriations for Army, Navy, and fortifications last 
year. It appears that 
halt us. 

Last year, 1916, the expenditure of §$267,000,000 for the Army, 
$313,000,000 for the Navy, and $25,000,000 for fortifications was 
justified on the ground of preparedness. If $606.000,000 con- 
stituted preparedness, what will $1,000,000,000 
this year be denominated? Notwithstanding they secured all 
they asked last year, they are clamoring as loudly now as then 
that we are unprepared. This war spirit, like the appetite, 
grows more fierce the more you feed it. 

When $9,000,000 is appropriated for a system of rural credit 
banking to relieve the farmers of the high interest rates they 
are compelled to pay; when $85,000,000, running over a period 
of tive years, is appropriated, to be matched by a like sum pro- 
vided by the States, for the construction of goods roads; when 


again 
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nothing short of national bankruptey can | 


eee a — ey 


$7,000 is appropriated ‘to begin the construction of a measly 
post-office building at Norman and a like sum at Stillwater, one 
the seat of the State university and the other of the State 
A. and M. College, to aeeommodate the boys and girls attend- 
ing these ‘institutions and enable ‘them ‘to secure their mail 
without losing a half day on each visit to the post office, it 
is denounced as “‘pork.” But when a cool billion is voted for 
the Military Establishment it is praised as an act of patriotism. 
Those who vote for it are exalted and praised as patriots, while 
those who dare vote against such extravagance are denounced 
as cowards and traitors. 

Because, ir the discharge of my duty as a representative of 
my people, I voted against the extravagant naval bill the other 
day one of the self-styled “ patriots” from Wall Street wrote 
me a note, which reads as follows: 


, New York, N. Y., February 17, 1917. 
Dishonorable J. B. THOMPSON, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C.: 


If you will inform the New York Times how much money you re- 
ceived from German agents to dishonor your country, they will gladly 
publish the item. 

PUBLIC OPINION. 

The charge that my vote was controlled by money, contained 
in this letter, is as willfully and maliciously false as its author 
is contemptible and cowardly. It is high time that we were 
taking stock in this country to find out who is pro-American. 
I am neither pro-English nor pro-German. I deny the right of 
any pusillanimous cur, even though he does hail from Wall 
Street, to dictate to me how I shall cast my vote. I am pro- 
American all the time and shall vote for what I think is the 
best interest of my country, regardless of the slanders and 
denunciations of such polecats. Patriotic thinking could hardly 
be expected, however, from idiotic individuals in the midst of a 
‘ampaign of vituperation such as we have witnessed in this 
country during the past year. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CaLtAway] read into the 
Recorp the other day a statement which, if true, explains the 
“ holier-than-thou ” attitude of these self-annointed but blood- 
less patriots. 

The article reads: 

In March, 1915, the J. P. Morgan interests, the steel, shipbuilding, 
and powder interests, and their subsidiary organizations got together 12 
men high in the newspaper world and employed them to select the most 
influential newspapers in the United States and sufficient number of 
them to control gencrally the policy of the daily press of the United 
States. 

These 12 men worked the problem out by selecting 179 newspapers, 
and then began, by an elimination process, to retain only those nece 
sary for the purpose of controlling the rencral policy of the daily pres: 
throughout the country. They found it was only necessary to purchase 
the control of 25 of the greatest papers. The 25 papers were agreed 
upon; emissaries were sent to purchase the policy, national and inte: 
national, of these papers; an agreement was reached; the policy of the 
papers was bought, to be paid for by the month; an editor was fur 
nished for each paper to properly supervise and edit information regard 
ing the questions of preparedness, militarism, financial policies, and 
other things of national and international, nature considered vital to 
the interests of the purchasers. 

This contract is in existence at the present time, and it accounts for 
the news columns of the daily press of the country being filled with all 
sorts of preparedness arguments and misrepresentations as to the pre 
ent condition of the United States Army and Navy, and the possibility 
and probability of the United States being attacked by foreign foes 

This policy also ineluded ‘the suppression of everything in opposition 
to the wishes of the interests served. The effectiveness of this scheme 
has been conclusively demonstrated by the character of stuff carried in 
the daily press throughout the country since March, 1915. They have 
resorted to anything necessary to commercialize public sentiment and 
sandbag the National Congress into making extravagant appropriation 
for the Army and Navy under the false pretense that it was necessary. 
Their stock argument is that it is “‘ patriotism.”’ They are playing on 
every prejudice and passion of the American people. 


If this statement is true, it is but in keeping with greed 
and selfishness in all ages. It was rampant during the days 1 
the Revolution. Thomas Jefferson, writing from Paris in 1785, 
complained about it. He said: 


You ask me what are those operations of the British Nation which 
are likely to befriend us, and how they will produce this effect? The 
British Government, as you may naturally suppese, have it much a 
heart to reconcile their nation to the loss of America. ‘This is esse 
tial to the repose, perhaps even to the safety of the King and his mini 
ters. The most effectual engines for this purpose are the public papers. 
You know well that that Government will always keep a kind of stan 
ing army of news writers, who, without any regard to truth, or’ to what 


' | should be like truth, invented and put into the papers whatever might 
appropriated | 


serve the ministers. This suffices with the mass of the people wh 

have no means of distinguishing the false from the true paragraphs « 

a newspaper. When forced to ‘acknowledge our independence, they we: 

forced to redouble their efforts to keep the nation quiet. Instead of a 
few of the papers formerly engaged, they now engaged every one. No 
paper, therefore, comes out witheut a dose of paragraphs against 
America, 

I am glad the press in Oklahoma ‘has ‘maintained its reason 
and has not been carried away by the Moloch of war. In tlicse 
days, when our country stands trembling on the perilous edge of 
battle and the President is staggering under the burden of awful 
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responsibility, there are some—happily the number is not large— 
who, instead of remaining calm, are howling to excite our citizen- 
ship and bring about a condition which will plunge our country 
into the horrors of bloody war. I do not question the right of 
such people, be they newspaper editors or cranks, to take their 
places in the blood-drenched trenches of Europe, on either side 
of the contest, but I do protest against their use of the privilege 
of free speech to embro# 100,000,000 of American citizens in the 
conflict. 

I am firmly convinced that, if the President is permitted to 
handle the situation in his own good way, he will guide the 
country in peace and honor through the perils, threatening 
though they be. 

Mr. Speaker, the naval appropriation bill does not provide 
ships for immediate use. If our country should become involved 
in war, the building program in that bill offers no relief. The 
war would be ancient history before the battleships and batile 
cruisers can be constructed. It requires from 48 to 52 months to 
construct a capital ship. Forty-eight months is four years, and 
quite a war could be fought and brought to an end in that time. 

The bill provides for three additional battleships, one addi- 
tional battle cruiser, and three additional scout cruisers. The 
contract for the construction of four battle cruisers and three 
scout cruisers, authorized and appropriated for last year, has 
not yet been let. In order to expedite the construction of those 
ships this bill carries an item increasing the limit of cost, au- 
thorized last year, of battleships from $16,500,000 to $19,000,000 
and of scout cruisers from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000, an increase of 
$13,000,000 over the estimate of the Navy Department last year. 























has been dropped on the shores of an enemy. They dare not 
approach for fear of destruction by a submarine. All the battle- 
ships and battle cruisers of belligerent nations are bottled up 
in some harbor or canal, protected by destroyers and mines 
and fenced in by nets. They sought safety in flight from the 
Dardanelles. 

Ashmead Bartlett, the famous English war correspondent, 
in telling of that campaign, certifies to the efficiency of the 
submarine. 


The British effected a landing there on April 25, 1915, Mr. 
Bartlett says: 
The Dardanelles expedition, if it served no other purpose, is an 


object lesson on the difficulties encountered by a hostile fleet operat! 
many hundreds of miles from its base in the face of submarine att 

Up to May 20 an immense fleet of predreadnaught battleships wa 
able to lie off the coast and render the expeditionary army immense 
moral support by protecting its flanks and encouraging the trooy 
who love to hear the great shells whistling over their heads. On May 
13 the Goliath was sunk in the straits during the night by a torpedo 
attack. On May 20 the first submarine was sighted. The entire fleet 
had to weigh anchor and steer about to avoid giving a sitting shot 

The more valuable battleships, like the Queen Elizabeth, the 
memnon, and the Lord Nelson (they are among the finest ships 
faded away toward the west and were not seen again. On May 
Vengeance was narrowly missed by a torpedo, and the battleship 
Triumph was sunk. On May 27 the battleship Majestic was also sunk. 
On the following day there was not a single battleship off the 
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coast All had been obliged to fiy to protected harbors for safety 
The facts are plain; dreadnaught fleets are useless for offensive 
purposes, provided you are dealing with an enemy supplied with sub 
marines. They are a poor defense, as well, because they can ly d 
with the enemy's fleet as a whole, provided it chooses to com It and 
fight. Local defense must be left to the submarines destined to ren i 


in home waters. 

























, , : Now for the submarine in attack. Supposing the Unit 
Six members of the Committee on Naval Affairs, lacking but | engaged in war against a European or an oriental pow 
one to constitute a majority of the Democratic membership, dis- | to be 2 war at all it necessitates one of the belligerent 

ae ; ] : : eae : Thay | the Atlantic or the Pacific. It would be utterly 
sented from the report of the majority of the committee. They | furcpean power or an oriental to dispatch a fleet 
gave the reasons for their dissent in a minority report. It ap- | seaboard or the Pacific hey were alr ly } 
pears to me that their position can not be successfully contro- ared base wher sould He at anchor in iread 

Md § rrea Leet ern arent 

verted. See el ' 
; , z name] » up and down the 
In summing up they said: of tl em) ng out to risk an 
lene ne Sneh -s flaa ron! 

_ Without undertaking to set out in detail further facts justifying our : a 2 : a ee . 2 be a 
dissent from the report of the majority of the committee, we beg to Sage ter ge eels 
state that it is our opinion and judgment “ ees aeons ee ae 

First. That a postponement of appropriations at this time for the | . @ tte es : aa a 
four additional capital ships and the three additional out cruisers | ; i< rate e rel 
carried in the present bill ill materially aid the Navy Department | , : So. teat teh, € oe elt aoe on 
in } iding the best possible terms for the construction of the battle , ' oa — 
crul and scout cruisers, which were authorized and app { 5 ; - 
fo t the first session of this Congress, and are still uncont 1 for l. , United States Army, retired, the 

s ond, The delay in appropriating for the building of additional | inventor of the machine gun in general e in the European 
ships of the types of those now appropriated for and uncontracted for, | ‘ac : 1, ; e hactiliti id: 
until the next Congress meets will result in a reasonably probable |} ‘Y«! ite visit to the scene Of hostilities, sald: 
saving of many millions of dollars to the Government and at the same T ffectiveness of the submarine as a weapon < n iwain be 
time will probably insure an earlier completion of said ships than if} disputed It hs he poir t jered 
now appropriated for and a long time limit thereby impliedly given | t trolling el I ! 1 Wwe 
for their completion. | [In tl lic] - ‘ 

In support of these conclusions, the following facts may be briefly Pu st OL thest ( 
adverted to, namely: f enormous investment 

With the shipyards already overcrowded with Government and pri-/| tp 9 pyild before the wal ’ 
vat ork and all labor available for building ships being now worked to | -, ,.  . coe eee a ee . 7 ‘ 

i ill capacity, it is a mistake to largely incré the Government | OF torelgn countries UWausporti Aas 0d ( t, OOO 
col ts to be let out until some promise cf real competition by ship miles across the sea, landing them, and invading our country ill 
bu ng plants can be assured. This competition will be assured : this talk of their battleships lavir aste ir coast is Oo \ 

irst. When the European war is concluded (and this is not beyond ” When t] oe = a: conan 1 lias eae aia : haere 
the pate cf_reasonable probabilities during the present year). rot. aes th SUAARASS SED Wilt ” they are how engaged is et 
Second. When our navy yards are equipped to build any typ« f | cluded, I feel quite sure they will want some rest, but, should 

Ships that Congress may order (and this may be accomplished, so the | they not what will we be doing while they are accomplis! 
Navy Department advises, with the appropriations carried in thi ll | | Se ake Is there a Government in tl eid. fundies’ z 
for such purposes, in the same limit of time that will be required r } t ely task: Is there a Gov er nt in the world foolish enough 
private shipbuilding companies to equip their yards for the building | to imagine it can come to our doors and conquer us? Nat s do 
of battle cruisers). | not deliberately enter on campaigns of conquest without some 

: * * + + “ * | a vs > 
; : ; ; , ‘ ‘hance of final success. Victory does not go to the country tha 
It may be interesting to cali attention to the five-year building ~— : ooo — ; oe a ea = «Bi — : >t ae y MY rf nat 
program, which the President in his annual message at the first session Wills the first en sgement * it rests W Ith the one whose banns rs 
of the Congress recommended and which the Navy Department then | fly in triumph over the last battle field. No nation would be so 
strongly urged. An examination of this five-year program will dis- | jgjotie ac to ealenlate lv on : ' eefi] , > aan 
ae ; : a ee 5 idiotic as to calculate only on a successful ng It woul 

close that if appropriations for additional capital ships and scout - Uc —e- “a , - ad ‘lit of bet . SE aera ' l 
cruisers are now postponed until the next Congress meets the build COnsMC! aso the proband! ity Of Dens apie to retreat. 
ing proposals recommended in the five-year program referred to will Che testimony before the Committee on Naval Affairs last yea 

, ie Ct ereac ? > a stanti > con Ty, <j . re fises ia a : x 1 : : ‘ 
by this ¢ ongress have been substantially complied with for tl fiseal | disclosed that he had the best coast defenses in the wol l. Gen. 
years of 1917 and 1918. > 3 on : 1 a 

; : _ | Weaver, Chief of Coast Artillery, testified : 
It being admitted that these vessels can not be constructed in We have the best coast defenses in the world. The cuns now mount 
a shorter period than four years, that the cost of a capital | and those contemplated will give us an entirely satisfactory defens« 
ship is from two and one-half to three million greater than in | We gave them all they wanted last year to construct the de- 
normal times and a scout cruiser one million more, how can 4| fenses contemplated. The amount appropriated for coast de- 
vote for this measure be justified? fenses last year was more than four times amount appropriated 

r A ‘ ” ‘ € . , » v "Oey? . . . * s 

The gentieman from Alabama, Mr. OLIVER, moved to recom- | the year previous. In the face of this testimony we are appro 
mit the bill to the Committee on Naval Affairs with instruc-| priating this year two and one-half times what we appro- 
tions to strike out the provision for the construction of three | priated last. 
battieships, one battle cruiser, and three scout cruisers with a Gen. Miles said: 
view to using the amount appropriated for their construction During the last 30 years the Government has sp pproximately 
for building submarines and destroyers. Had this motion been | $200,000,000 for our coast defense. I am prepared to say that our 


agreed to, the submarines and destroyers could have been 
furnished in a rersonable time. If our Navy is supplied with 


a sufficient number of submarines and destroyers, no navy in 
the world, no matter how large and powerful, could approach 
The war in Europe has demonstrated the fighting 
Not a single shell from a hostile fleet 


our shores. 
value of submarines. 





coasts are as well defended as the coasts of any cou 


’ ntry and with the 
same class of high-power guns and heavy projectiles. 


They are better 


in some respects than the gums that are mounted at the Dardanelles, 
which have resisted the most powerful ships war of the British and 
French navies. 

We have back of that 10,000,000 men capable of doing military service 
should the demand come; more than a million men, considering those of 
military age who were in the Spanish-American War, th who have 
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Army ti 
136.000 


ted under 
ht testified: 

transporting a fleet across a 
are almost insuperable, 


throuch the ynal Guard, who have received mili- 
ructior from our agricultural colleges, 


Army officers, 


Les 
drilled and instruc 
Konig 
fhe dangers of 
intaining it 
Admiral Fletcher 
it has been recently 
This war 
strategist knew before that 
attack land fortifi« 
Miles testified further: 
sults at Alexandria, Port Arthur, and at the 


evidence that guns on board ships are no match for 
tifik ind submarine guns. 


When the 
our Navy, 
said Gen 

To meet 
ble of 

tru 


great expanse of water 
said: 
forcibly demonstrated that ship attack on forts 
has conclusively demonstrated what every military 
it is impossible for craft to 


sea success- 


ation 
Gen, 
The 
suffi 


re 
lent 


ations 


Dardanelles furnish 
coast for- 


the 
fortifications 


has crossed 
land 


invading country 
and passed our 
Miles: 

the 


destroyed 
have still, 


ocean, 


they 


physical strength of this 
doing military service, 1,000,000 
tlons under Regular Army officers, 
icultural colleges to officer them. 

Gen. Miles ought to be a fairly good judge of what it takes 
to constitute a soldier. He fought through the Civil War side 
by side with the Volunteers; he fought with the Regulars in the 
Indian campaigns, and for many years before he retired was the 


Nation—10,000,000 men capa 
who have received military 
and 136,000 graduates from 


our agr 


Commanding General of the United States Army. 

Mr. Kann, of the Committee on Military Affairs, asked him: 

You think the German conscript is a pretty good soldier, do you not? 

Gen. Mites. Yes, sir. Wowever, I would match a volunteer Ameri 
can, ew his liberties and his Government, against any German 
soldier 

Seite he says, with reference to landing troops on our 
shores: 

i will ippose an unsupposable case. Suppose they could put an 
army on a fleet of 500 ships and move it across the Atlantic without 
being disturbed by any naval power and they could land. ‘They cer 
tainly could not go into any port. They could not go into our ports 
any more than they could go through the Dardanelles. That has been 
demonstrated, Our forts are equipped and fortified as well as the 
Dardanelle Suppose they got that far—as to land at some remote 
point—if we could not gather enough men In the Army and militia 
and by other means to destroy that army before they could send their 

ps back to get another load, I would want to move to some other 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, the jingoes and the metropolitan press have 


manufactured a scare 
ol 


and the militarists have taken advantage 
it to fasten on the people a system which in the past has 
invariably resulted in the destruction of the liberties of the 
people. The military spirit is not the force which has made our 
country great and given it standing among the nations of the 
world. 


The bill as it passed the House made provision for the con- 


struction of three battleships at a cost of S28,178.532 each, a 
total of $84,535,596; one battle cruiser to cost $26.6 iG; three 
scout cruisers to cost $6,746,145 each, or a total for the three of 
$20,238,485—$131,468,677 in all—a sum nearly equal to the 


entire cost of the Naval Establishment before the armor-plate 
campaign began. 

[It requires a half million bales of cotton to construct one 
battleship. Oklahoma produced last year 807,132 bales—not 
enough to build two battleships. The counties of my district 
produced 90,820 bales, distributed as follows: 

Murray County ‘ , Kini a 9, 547 
Garvin County. scat LF 
McClain County ‘ ‘ ‘* ction: SE 

Cleveland County —-.-.--. $b cmanpeliaiaiee aamiiaee jacana 11) 272 
Oklahoma County . ini: eeininmaniny eh tone deninnsivabelahiggiatiias Sa 
Logan County smeienmisa sneha aeons. 
layne County ee 

The entire production of cotton in my district would build 
about one-fifth of one battleship. The cost of maintaining one 
of these ships during one yerur equals the price of 15,000 bales 
of cotton. But one county in my district produced a suflicient 
supply of cotton to maintain a battleship for a single year. It 
is time some one was turning from the gold and tinsel, the 
epaulets and braid, the music, and the fanfare of militarism 
and casting a glance at those back home who pay the bills 


those back home who would be called to do the fighting if war 


should come. You can depend upon it that the writing and 
talking warriors will not be found when shrieking shells are 
bursting over embattled legions and the ground is running red 


with the blood of dying heroes. 

Think of all the tragedies wrapped up in that cotton, of the 
little barefooted children toiling through the long summer days 
to cultivate it and shivering in the frost of the November morn- 
ings to gather it! It is well that we should pause and think 
of them before we vote these enormous appropriations. They 
are trusting us to see that their money is wisely and economi- 
cally spent. Are we doing it? I do not believe we aré. Each, 
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however, is responsible to those who sent him here and must 
answer to them for whatever mistakes he may make, 
The people of this country do not want war if it can be 


honorably avoided, but if it should come they will be found 
willing and eager, in the future as in the past, to defend the 
country and its honor to the last drop of their blood. If the 


military columns were to be filled from the ranks of only those 
Who shout for war and denounce all peace lovers as cowards 
and traitors, there would immediately be a marvelous change 
in the attitude of many parlor heroes, 


Some Reflections on War and Its Horrors—Unlikelihood 
That This Country Will Ever be Invaded—Dr. Arthur 
MacDonald Reviews the General Situation and Submits 
Much Interesting Data. 


EXT ENSION or 


HON. E. W. SAUNDERS, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


REMARKS 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 27, 1917. 


Mr AUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks, I insert the following: 


WAR AND CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


(Read before the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology 
at its sixth annual session, held at Washington, D. C., Oct. 28, 1914; 
in affiliation with the American Bar Association.) 

[By Arthur MacDonald, Washington, D. C., author of Man and Ab- 
normal Man (this work is a Senate Document), and honorary presi- 
dent of the Third International Congress of Criminal Anthropology 
of Europe. | 
The President has done his best to keep us out of war and to such an 


extent that he has even been criticized for being so patient. Therefore 


all citizens should immediately make all possible efforts and personal 
sacrifice to aid him in the present crisis and its impending conse- 
quences, | econscientions thinking, argument, and persuasion. Even 
in war the controlling forces are mental. Let us be Americans, first, 
last, ana iorever, 
WAR IS INTERNATIONAL CRIME, 
There is perhaps no branch of knowledge as extensive in its content 


as criminal anthropology; there is no subject in which research requires 


such a information and breadth of training; there is no science 
which affords more opportunities for mental acumen and ability of the 
hig hast character to carry out most lofty purposes, than criminal 
anthropology. 

One of these purp: is the prevention of international crime, which 
may be called war. In the study of crime in its broadest sense, the 
criterion for the degree of criminality is coming to be measured accord- 
ing to the degree of injury to humanity. From this point of view, war 


or international crime is the most serious of all crime 


EMBRYOLOGY OF WAR 


Zoology and entomology tell us of violent conflicts between animal or- 


ganizations similar to those in human warfare. But in the case of 
animals there is no hypocrisy; everything is open. When an army of 
ints rush upon an ant hill to capture it, they do not kill more than is 


necessary to accomplish their purpose. 
WAR LIKE A DUEL, 

It would seem in the origin of human society that the clans were 
rather peaceful in their nature, and that their wars were of a juridical 
ch reter. Such is still the form of armed conflict among Australian 

} aborigines The contest is arranged iike a duel, It is said that this 

|} habit of dueling is so strong in these aborigines that if their enemies 

| are not armed they furnish them with arms before attacking them, 

| In small savage societies the wrongs submitted to by one and inflicted 

| by the other are most often individual, as violations of hunting grounds, 
Retaliation was also frequent, and its repetition eventually created a 


which increased in the course of social 
only to defend their crops and fishing 


taste or habit or need for war, 
evolution. The first clans had 


or hunting grounds; they had only to protect their blood relations. In 
such a primitive state of affairs, war could not enrich the conqueror, 
for there was little or nothing to pillage. 

ROBBERY BECOMES THE PURPOSE OF WAR. 

In the shepherd or agricultural stage, customs changed; raids were 
made in order to steal sheep, crops, and utensils; war lost its juridical 
character and theft became the principal end, and the killing was 
sometimes pushed to extermination, not even sparing an adversary in 

| order to make a slave of him. Man set out to steal the soil itself and 
to conquer more and more as human possessions grew larger. Great 


armies took part in war. The more ferocious 
whose expeditions were all for plunder. By 
constituted; chiefs in war became 
founded and monarchs were 
This was especially true when so- 
who were conquered became slaves 


States were formed; great 
were the nomadic peoples, 
the fact of war aristocracies were 
kings: sacerdotal classes or castes were 
more and more likened unto God. 
ciety became complicated, Those 
or serfs attached to the soil. 
NO REAL EVOLUTION OF WAR, 

In general, war changes its form according to diversity of country, 
age, and race; but fundamentally there is no real evolution. War is 
always a falling back into savagery; that which varies and becomes 
complicated is only the process in use; thus it is the arms, the tactics, 
the strategy; now, industries, scienee, and intelligence are more and 


more employed, 
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OBJECTION TO THE USE OF FIREARMS, 


With the introduction of firearms it was objected that they made too 
much noise and did insufficient damage. Others said it was wro to 
so expose a brave man that he could not defend himself and place him 
and the coward on equal footing. But war having lost its juridical 
character, artificial superiority in arms was sought without the least 
hesitation. The general use of firearms increased complications and 
expenses and favored the substitution of permanent armies for feudal 
warfare, and as a result the centralization of royal power. Gradually 
monarchies developed toward absolute power; despotism weighed as 
heavily upon the nobility as upon the common people. When royal 
power was absolute, it claimed alone the right of peace and war, and 
royal caprice was sufficient to plunge a nation into war. 

WAR ONCE MOST HONORED PROFESSION. 


War was once the most honored profession and grew to be a trade 
or business, but a trade honored above all others. For the upper classes 
it was necessary either to fight in behalf of the king or to enter the 
clerical order; other professions or occupations were less respectable, 
and military courage took the place of all virtues. Religious morality 
was guarded by laical morality. The king was annointed by the 
Savior, the king’s will was divine in character. Thus St. Augustine 
said: “If God by a special prescription commands to kill, homicide is 
a virtue.” 

. NUMBER LOST AND LENGTH OF WARS. 

As to the number of men lost, modern wars are worse than ancient. 
It has been estimated that about 6,000,000 men were killed on European 
battle fields during the two centuries before 1870. Five-sixths of this 
total of victims perished during the last 90 years of that period. One 
war alone in the eighteenth century (the Seven Years’ War) cost the 
life of 900,000 men. 

If we take the history of the world from 1496 B. C. (the close of the 
Amphictionic Council) to the year 1861—that is, a space of 3,357 years— 


only 227 were years of peace throughout the whole world and 3,130 
years of war; or, in other words, there was 1 year of peace to 13 years 
of war. From this point of view war would seem to have been the 


normal condition of the world and peace simply an interruption of war. 


Hut the much more accurate way is to consider nations individually, 
and, as indicated in the figures below, the results show that, for in- 
stance, from 1800 to 1895 the years of peace were from four to seven 
times as many as the years of war; that is, peace was the usual or 


normal condition of a nation rather than war. 








War Peace 

years. years. 
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HISTORY IS HISTORY OF THE ABNORMAL. 
The traditions of the tribes, like the histery of civilization, describe 


the crises, the exceptional thing, the abnormal events; so that in 
savagery as well as in civilization the abnormal constitutes most of 
what we know. In fact, it is most difficult, if not impossible, to gain 


definite and comprehensive knowledge of what mankind was doing most 
of the time, even during civilization. Thus through history we have 
been misled in supposing that war was a normal condition er that it 
eccupied so much of the time of civilization. The historical method 
seems to have been very much like that of the modern newspaper, three- 
fourths of the news in which relates to the exceptional or abnormal. 


DEFENSE OF WAR. 


One apologist for war wrote that without spoils war would be absurd. 
Napoleon said that he gained millions of money with soldiers, and with 
these millions he found more soldiers. This may be called a vicious 
circle. Even the usuages ef civilized war are the negation of the 
elementary principles of morality, and especially when most civilized 
peoples war against inferior races. Listen to one of the convenient 
maxims: “ God did not purchase with His blood the souls of the Indians, 
and He is not bound to treat them different from the vilest animals.” 

In accordance with this theological doctrine, untold horrors were 
committed on inferior races. In general, the so-called morality of war 
has remained the same from antiquity until the present day. When 
the conqueror arrogates the right of life and death over the conquered, 
it is sufficiently logical for all other rights to follow. 

Another historical authority says that war was necessary for the 
spread and progress of ancient civilization. Land and men were seized 
from barbarians and from those civilized States which were degenerating, 
and thus it was possible to preserve civilization. 

It is asserted that war is a necessity, since it has existed everywhere 
and at all times. But cannibalism, like war, was the universal practice 
for thousands of years, and often sanctified by religion. Nevertheless, 
civilization has practically put an end to it. Also slavery existed 
—— of years, yet the more advanced civilizations do not tolerate 

onger. 

A pompous argument sometimes heard Is that war is divine, a chastise- 
ment inflicted by God upon civilization, and a necessary expiation. With 
the development of theology and science such arguments have been 
eliminated. But since theological arguments have become insufficient 
to justify war, the metaphysicians have come to the rescue. It is said 
one is not called upon to resort to the past to justify war, for war is 
simply a juridical test—a sort of general ordeal—and the prayers of 
the belligerents to God to help them are similar to the pleading of 
advocates before the tribunals of justice. A celebrated metaphysician 
maintains that whatever exists is just, from the fact alone that it has 
happened. Protestations of conscience are simply subjective phenomena 
and consequently negligible quantities ; the irrationality of the strongest 
is best. This seems to mean that in the long run might makes right. 

METHOD OF ARGUMENT FOR WAR AND CRIME THE SAME. 

There is no evil, however great, but has some good of some kind in it, 
Yet the same kind of argument in defense of war can be used in support 
of crime. Thus if we look at nature from a scientific point of view, 
we note that some of the most repugnant and cruel animals are service- 
able in destroying other animals just as dangerous. Also, certain 
poisons can serve as antidotes to certain other poisons and thus be 


SO7 
useful. In this sense crime, like war, may have some utility. The 
punishment of the criminal can be beneficial not only to himself but 
to society in preventing others from committing crime. Criminals are 
sometimes made useful in building of roads and other works. They 
were used in constructing the pyramids of Egypt and the Suez Canal. 

But is the fact that crime may have some utility any reason we 
should defend it and advocate it, like some do war? 

UTILITY OF CRIME AND WAR. 

Yet, however great the evils of war, there is no use in making them 
out worse than they are. In the study of anthropology as applied to 
crime, we may divide criminality into three kinds, individual, national, 
and international, or war. 

It may seem strange to speak of the utility of crime; that is, while 
every effort should be made to prevent and lessen crime, yet, 
theless, there may be a certain utility in crime, as already suggested. 

NATIONAL CRIME. 

Just as individual crime can be useful to society, so can national 
crime, which may take the form of tyranny, revolution, or civil war. 
Tyranny has the least utility, for it especially impedes progress and 
stops initiative. It, however, may have a useful mission in 





never 


Makin 
a country more homcgeneous and more centralized and sometimes better 
ee for conquest. In republics at times of great danger a dicta 
torship is often established. 

Revolts and revolutions are of utility to the 
only when they are justified, but even when they 
reyolutionists have an ideal; they are altruistic, 
character develops with their evil propensities 

In general, it must be remembered that often the most just ideas 
have never been able to be carried out except by violence, and that 
this violence is not habitual but only temporary and is sometimes a 
power that nothing can replace. The utilitarian side of civil war 
appears less certain, yet in periods of a country’s development such 
war seems to be the only thing which will unite different provinces, 
which will solidify them into one state. 


INTERNATIONAL 


However undesirable all kinds of crime are, international crime 
or war, though most terrible in many ways, is a civilizer as well as a 
destroyer. 

One of the first useful roles of international crime or war is purely an 
thropological; it is social selection. It is true, as we have said, that 
the best blood is sacrificed in war. But war is not a solution between 
individuals but between nations. In primitive times especially the 
most feeble race was conguered and exterminated or reduced to slavers, 
while the superior race developed and extended into the territory of 
the conquered. Sometimes an inferior race has so little physical and 
mental aptitude that it encumbers the ground and injures the develop- 
ment of progress, and its disappearance through degeneration is good 
for mankind in general. 


social organism not 
are not. Generally 
and this side of their 


CRIME. 


COLONIZATION. 


Another anthropological gain from war is colonization, which usually 
results in the destruction of the native inhabitants. Although this 
is cruel, it is a social selection. If the two races should mix, it would 
depress the superior and cause the dilution and total disappearance of 
its blood. It is said that often the conquered race is superior intellec- 
tually, but it 4s inferior physically; it is exhausted, and war may be 
necessary to infuse new life blood into it. 

War may be useful also in furnishing the superior race a greater 
area where it can grow. The only means is to increase its territory 
by conquest. When the superior race renders the inferior tributary, 
or reduces its population to slavery, it can give its energy to the mak- 
ing of arms and procure new advantages by destroying other peopies, 
and at the same time develop intellectually. This fs what slavery did 
for Rome. Slavery, however odious in itself, was necessary to give 
Greece the time and epportunity to produce its culture and intellec- 
tual development. 

War aids in the expansion and transmission of new and progressive 
civilization from nation to nation. When a country rested in isola- 
tion it was closed to ideas from without; there were no means of 
regular communication and commerce; voyages were unknown; no 
journals, no books. An idea is born in the nation and dies there. 
Human progress was very slow, but war broke down many obstacles. 
The wars of Alexander took Greek civilization into the Orient. So 
the Roman civilization penetrated the Occident by means of arms. 

While the advantages of war have involved the greatest of evils, 
war may nullify itself by becoming so onerous and dangerous as to 
perish by its excesses. This would be the greatest advantage of ail 
from war; it would be war-suicide—that is, the end of war itself. 

CIVILIZATION SUPERFICIAL. 

According to geology and prehistoric anthropology, man was a sav 
age hundreds of thousands of years. The world has been civilized 
only five or six thousand years and civilization is-necessarily on ths 
surface of human nature. But this does not lessen the importance of 
civilization, nor does it lessen the belief in the probability of it even- 
tually preventing all wars. For civilization, though its foundation be 
comparatively shallow, can, nevertheless, suppress or cover up man’s 
deep-seated savagery, causing it to remain dormant, and can also avoid 
those conditions which tend to develop the war feeling. 

As education by means of environment and direct ieaching has 
nourished and developed the war feeling in the past, so education can 
retrace its steps by destroying brutal ideals which have been the 
objects of adoration, can enlighten intelligence and develop humanita 
rian feelings, and, by exposing the many sophistical arguments for 
war, can bring the mind of man to realize the fundamental foolishness 
and irrationality of war. 

EVILS OF MILITARY DISCIPLINE. 

Much can be said of the good military discipline has accomplished, 
yet as to the superior mental qualities in a nation, how can they 
developed under a military régime of passive obedience? Is it ' 
sary to say that the most noble sentiments in civil life, as | 
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charity, and humanity are absolutely opposed to war, the main o ject 
of military discipline? Every soldier, well trained, must learn to kill 
with neither emotion nor scruple. Thus by the sole effect of h dis- 


cipline men can retrograde to a mentality inferior to that of many 
animals, and some of them descend so low morally as to take pleasure 


in murder. The effect of military discipline and service on sexua! 
merality needs no comment. 
In the past woman loved the merchant as a servant, the poet and 


artist az a jewel, the wise man as a rarity, the judge as an object of 


respect, the rich man as an cbject of preference, but her heart was with 
the soldier. 
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WAR FROM THE SCIENTIFIC POINT OF VIEW, 
+ 20t% 


Looking at modern civilized man from a scientific point of view Q 
exceeds all others in criminality; he kills ot only” his ofa Bpet % 
‘oy? pecies; t ) ¢c 


which animals rarely do, but beings of all o hose W 
it is not an adyantage to kill, he subjects to slavery. The égotism 
of the buman species surpasses that of gll others. The basis Of this 


eg m and seliishness is 
and not moral force, ‘ 

At present modern Europe, where the highest civilization exists 
has millions of men at war, while Rome, with her vast émpire bad 
only 360,000 legionaries ; and this is the state of the world in its ¢om- 
mercial glory, and yet in the face of this fact it is Claimed that com- 
mer and war are antagonists. 


A GREATER E 








a combination of psychic and physical force, 
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WAR VIL THAN DISEASE. 


To improve the race by means of war has been argued by some, but 


physical disease accomplishes this more effectually, since the lower 
strata are the main sufferers, while in war much of the best blood 
of the ration is sacrificed ; physical weaklings are left at home to re- 
produce their kind, and later many wounded, shattered, or diseased 
return. 

War is an extension and development of universal homicide, and 
while we look with horror upon the cannibal, the words of Montaigne 
are not inapplicable when he said, that “it is more barbarous to killa 


live man than to roast and eat a dead one,” 


EVILS OF SECRET DIPLOMACY. 

In modern times especially, secret alllances betwen nations seem to 
have been a menace to peace in the world. Thus A, B, and C, the 
diplomatic representatives of three countries, in order to insure the 
greatest secrecy, have been known to travel incognito to some place 
in the woods and make certain secret alliances, supposed always to be 
for_the benefit of their respective countries. 

But later on one of these three diplomats makes a 


secret alliance 


with other countries, which agreement may not be for the interest of 
those with whom he has already made a compact. It should be re- 
membered that sometimes the best of men in their personal relations 


would not do things that they might attempt in their official capacity 
for the sake of protecting the interests of the countries they represent. 
This is natural. 

When, however, circumstances arise which reyeal to a nation some 
alliance against its own interest and which was made with them by 
another country with whom it already had a secret agreement and who 
was supposed to be friendly, this discovery usually gives rise to strong 
indignation and resentment on the part of the nation which may 
threaten the peace of other nations. Diplomatic contingencies of this 
nature appear to have been in existence for a long time in Europe, and 
several occasions have caused grave apprehensions of a general war. 
But diplomatic sagacity has averted such a catastrophe ‘until the pres- 
ent time. 

As is well known in Europe, there has been for a long time a general 
belief that such a war as the present would occur. Had it been de- 
ferred until later, it might have been still more terrible than it is now. 
While a student in European universities some 20 years ago, I was fre- 
quently told by the professors that it was only a question of time before 
a general war was sure to come. 


on 


PARTIAL DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS POSSIBLE. 


Of course, no one can tell in the least the probable outcome of the 
present war. But it seems to me that one of the results may be a 
general disarmament, or at least a lessening of the armament of all 
nations; and perhaps it may be caused by two very different methods: 
First, by impressing the enormity of the evils of war so strongly upon 
ihe people as to make them willing to agree to it;.and, second, that 


those who.may be victorious can compel the vanquished as one con- 


dition of surrender to agree to a general disarmament of all belligerents., | 


The present war shows clearly that to have a big navy and big army | 
is no guaranty of peace at all, as has been so often claimed. We hear 
much about the destruction of European militarism and we would that 
it might be accomplished. We would also at the same time that mill- 


iarism on the sea, which makes war feeling still more extensive, could 
also be destroyed or reduced to a minimum, 


INTERNATIONAL NEUTRAL COMPACT. 


Or the neutral nations might form a compact in order first and most 
important of all, to keep themselves from being drawn into the war 
whirlpool; and, second, to protect their commercial rights. 

Then they might agree to try and bring peace between the belligerents, 
or at least lay down certain regulations to safeguard their neutral 
commerce. 

The danger of neutral 
as the belligerents become more desperate and reckless, and as a 
natural result careless of the rights of neutrals, who, in turn, are 
themselves in an irritable and nervous condition, resulting from psycho- 
logical radiation, which is caused by reading and contemplating the 
events of the war, especially by persons who go to extremes in their 
support of, or antagonism to, one or the other belligerent. 

Another menace, and most threatening one, is the possible breaking 
of international law by precedents due to the introduction of new 
means of warfare, such as submarines and air machines, as well as 
to many other new conditions, such as enormous numbers and variety 


nations being dragged into war increases 


and extent of area of the war zone, All these menaces combined are 
liable to produce such a strain upon neutral nations as to plunge 
them into the abyss. The great need, therefore, of an international 


compact between neutral nations at the earliest possible moment should 
be urged by everyone. 
STUPIDITY OF MAN. 

Whether stupidity of man be necessary or not is a large question; 
but nevertheless it seems to be a fact, judging from present conditions 
in the world. 

It is estimated that criminals constitute about 1 per cent of the 
community; and when we consider all the evils and expense these 
unfortunates bring upon the remaining 99 per cent, the absurd manage- 
ment which allows so small a part of society to cause so much trouble 
becomes apparent. 

This absurd management on the part of society within a countr 
is bad enough; but when we consider the arrangements between dif- 
ferent countries, called diplomacy, and the present status of Europe, 
the absurdity is infinitely worse. Even hyenas and tigers would have 
better sense than to kill their own species, which, as we have said, 
man does ‘nore than all other animals. 
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my exaggerate his own importance, honor, and 
Sily 


ignit omé ea insulted, so nations may do, and call it 
atrio iD B y riotism which is based upon too much exaggeration 
nd con¢geé fi Fatt lunging a nation into war, is not the most desirable 
ind 6f pa rig sm. 

The struggle of life should be between good and evil, and not be- 


tween vengeance, greed, grievance, and haughtiness. 


TO EvRorgEAN Wan. 

ed desire is to give a very short statement or history of only the 
leading events of the European war and to do it as if I had come down 
from some other planet and had no particular interest in the matter 
except to state the truth as well as I can. But before doing this a 
few observatiohs might be made. 

Our country is naturally and necessarily on the side of the allies. 


I, STATEMENT AS 


The American people may be divided (temporarily only) into four 
general classes: Tne proally, pro-German, anti-English, and really 
neutral class, which is small. In the proally division are some ex- 


tremists ‘Who might be designated as hyphenated Anglo-American and 
among thése there are a few who are so extreme as might be said to 
have a form of Anglo-American mania. 

On the other hand, among the pro-German are a large number who 
are naturally so strongly pro-German as to be designated hyphenated 
pro-German Americans and among these there are a few who are so 
extreme that they may be said to have a form of pro German-American 
mania. 

It is not our purpose in the least to justify or to criticize any of 
these points of view held by the tentative divisions of American citi- 
zens which we have made, and for the following reasons: 

1. It is impossible to obtain many important facts of the war and 
doubtless will be so long after the war is ended. 

2. The political strategics of Europe is most intricate and much 
more involved than the military strategics. 

3. To understand the present conditions and questions at issue, even 
if all the facts were known, would require most extensive and accurate 


| historical knowledge, as well as intimate acquaintance with the differ- 





ent peoples of Europe. 

4. To discuss the merits or demerits of any or of all the belligerents, 
or to pass judgment upon any or all of the neutrals in their attitudes 
is wholly premature. 

While, then, an ethical consideration of the causes and purposes of 
this war is not to be thought of, it may be proper to give a very short 
recapitulation of only the most important events of the war: 

. For the last quarter of a century there has always been in Europe 
the belief in a general war to come. ‘This belief had developed gradu 
ally into a conviction through occasional incidents, like the Morocco 
affair, before the present war started. Yet 

2. No nation in Europe desired war, and whenever danger of it 
threatened, they all usually were desirous of thwarting it as long as 
possible. 

3. The powers also could not see how war could be put off forever, 


|} for no nation would be expected to make concessions that might in- 


volve its honor and dignity. In short, the clash was looked upon as 
inevitable in the course of time. Therefore 

4. Naturally each nation was preparing for a war which they did 
not want, but which they could not see how to avoid. 

5. Love between the nations of Europe is a myth; mutual suspicion 
is the fact; this suspicion can produce all degrees of unfriend!iness 
until relations may become so strained as to result in war. 

6. The incidental occasion of the war (not the cause; there is a chain 
of causes) was tbe shooting of the heir to the Austrian throne. For 
many years there had been ‘a secret propaganda among the Slavs under 
Austrian dominion of a revolutionary nature, of which Austria was 
well aware. This propaganda was encouraged by Serbia, if not by 
Russia, and the assassination of the heir to the Austrian throne was 
praised by the Serbian préss. Whether justifled or not, Austria de- 


cided that this assassination afforded an opportunity to stop this 
propaganda and bring Serbia to terms. As in the past, Serbia had 


usually yielded to Austria, it was expected that she would do so this 


time. But it is stated that a few hours before Austria’s ultimatum 
expired, Serbia received a long telegram from Russia, causing Serbia 


not to yield. 

7. As soon as war was threatened between Austria and Russia, the 
German Emperor tried to confine it to Austria and Serbia, because 
otherwise Germany would be obliged to defend Austria and therefore 
go to war against Russia and France, who would be obliged to support 
each other. The German Emperor was informed that Russia had be- 
gun general mobilization, extending even into Siberia; he then begged 
the Czar to stop this general mobilization or he would be forced to 
strike at once. The Czar answered that he could not stop the mobili- 
zation, and this is believed to be the truth, for the Czar had always 
been the leader for European peace, and would have stopped it if he 
could. But it is explained by the statement that the military power 
had gained control of the Russian Government and the Czar was 
practically unable to act. 

8. As soon as the fact of general mobilization of Russia was estab- 
lished, what to do, then, became a military rather than a political 
question. As Germany and France could mobilize quicker, whichever 
of these countries started first was important, but not vital. But as 
Russia required two or three months to mobilize, time was of a most 
vital importance to her. From a military point of view there was 
nothing left for Ceameany to do but to strike at once, first at France, 
with the idea of conquering her before Russia could get ready; that is, 
before Russia was fully mobilized. 

9. It is true that England tried to stop the war which was threat- 
ening by proposing to Germany a discussion of the matter, which, in all 
probabilities, would have required a month or two, but Russian mobili- 
zation had started and could not be stopped, and from a military point 
of view no nation under such circumstances would allow its enemy a 
month or two to get ready. It is thought also that Russia expected 
help from England; if this be true, it would encourage Russia, as it 
would be the first*time she has had an opportunity to receive effectual 
help from England. France also for the same reason would receive 
encouragement by the expectation of a favorable attitude on the part of 
ongland. 

, 0. From a military point of view (not of justice or of right or 
wrong) Germany could not take the risk of attacking France through 
the German border only, not only because of the very strong French 
fortifications on the border, but cn account of the natural disad- 
vantages, since the hills and mountains on the German side are 
precipitous but on the French side are slanting. For this reason of 
military necessity, which knows no law, Germany first asked permis- 


sion, and being 1° fused, violated the neutrality of Belgium. 
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11. It is said that England advised Belgium to refuse Germany’s re- 
quest. If this be true, it encouraged Belgium to act as she did. The 
main reason given by England for joining the war was the violation 
of Belgium’s neutralitr. 

12. It has been stated that Italy was offered almost as much ter- 
ritory, if she would not enter the war, as she has gained since joining 
the allies. 

13. The efforts of the allies to prevail upon Greece to enter the war 
and the seizing of some of her territory contrary to her will (though 
Greece was naturally friendly), practically amount to violation of her 
territory, and was doubtless done through military necessity which, as 
we have said, knows no law. 

14. There are about 100,000 Greeks living in Bulgaria, and about 
1,000,000 living in Turkey. If Greece should join the allies, most of 
these Greeks would doubtless be in great danger. It is but natural that 
Greece should consider them, and not desire to enter the war. 

15. The general opinion of many European experts is, that each 
belligerent would have acted about the same as any other belligerent 
under similar conditions. 


OFFICIAL TESTIMONY AS TO ARMAMENT AND DANGER FROM ATTACK, 


There is in our country much confusion of ideas as to armament 
and danger of attack from possible foreign foes. Many opinions 
honestly and intensely held are not only at variance but in many 
instances absclutely contradictory. Under such circumstances, the only 
thing to do is! to seek the opinion of those most competent to tell us, 
The testimony on these gees will be found in the hearings before the 
Committees on Naval and Military Affairs in both Houses of the present 
(Sixty-fourth) Congress. As these hearings are most yoluminous, con- 
sisting of thousands of pages and not easily accessible, and as the testi- 
mony of our leading officers on the general question of armament and 
dangers of being attacked by some foreign foe is very much scattered, 
we will summarize it in the form of conclusions, and as far as possible 
in the words of the experts, but without quotation marks. 


CONCLUSIONS BASED UPON HIGHEST OFFICERS’ TESTIMONY, 


From the point of view of science, opinion is valuable according to 
first-hand knowledge and extensive experience. The testimony of our 
leading naval and military experts, therefore, must be accepted as to 
matters within their realms. 

The following are some of the -conclusions which may be drawn 
from their testimony as glven in the congressional hearings already 
mentioned : 

1. There is no other country except England against which we could 
not successfully defend ourselves, according to Admiral Fletcher. 

2, And not even in the case of England was the wdmira’ certain that 
we could not successfully resist her attack if she could “ot send more 
than 50 per cent of her navy against us. 

3. Since no country could send all its navy to attack us, and since 
ship for ship our Navy is equal to the German Navy and larger than 
any other navy except England’s, and since thé navy which goes a long 
distance to make an attack is at a great disadvantage, we could suc- 
cessfully resist the attack of any navy except England’s. 

4. If Japan, for example, coulda send all her navy (this is not even 
supposable in the case of any a we could resist her successfully, 
as her navy 1s much smaller; but ff she could only send half of her 
navy, it would not be much of a fight. 

5. We have the best coast defenses in the world, according to Gen. 
Weaver, who takes no stock in the idea that the ships-of foreign na- 
tions carrying guns ef longer range can silence our guns. For, accord- 
ing to Capt. Sims— ; 

6. No ship can go up against land fortifications, because she can not 
do them any harm, and they can do her a great deal of harm. Also, 
according to Gen, Miles— 

7. The results at Alexandria, Port Arthur, and the Dardanelles show 
that guns on board of ships ‘are no match for coast fortifications and 
submarine guns. But— 

8. Suppose the enemy's fleet arrived (they could not enter our ports, 
and would not) and landed at some remote point, they would have to 
send their ships back to get another load, and if in the meantime we 
could not destroy that army, Gen. Miles says he would move to some 
other country. But, according to Gen. Miles, this is an unsupposable 
ease, 

9. The dangers of transporting a fleet across the great expanse of 
hostile water and maintaining it are almost insuperable, according to 
Admiral Knight. 

10. Under modern conditions of war a fleet would not attempt to 
enter a fortified harbor; it would not pay, according to Admiral Fiske. 

11. A hostile fleet could not and would not enter the mouth of the 
Panama Canal, in the opinion of Admiral Fiske. And Admiral Vree- 
land says: 

12. It is the policy of other Governments to increase their navies 
along with other leading powers, and if in the same ratio there would 
be no advantage to any of them, and ‘the only limit to such increase 
would be the limit of taxation. 

18. As to universal military service, according to Gen. Miles, you 
can not Germanize the American people; it would be a very dangerous 
step toward imperialism ; it woul compel the American people to per 
form military service and be absolute subjects of a despotism; and, 
further, according to Gen. Miles, 

14. There are at least 1,000,000 men who have passed through all 
the drills, discipline, and instruction of the Regular Army. And Gen. 
Miles says further: 

15. The placing of an army on American soil is the last thing any 
European Government would attempt. It would never be reembarked 

16. According to Secretary of the Navy Daniels, we have more com 
plete defenses at our harbors, more newly enlisted men, and more 
efficient and better educated and trained soldiers than ever before; in 
short, we are completely equipped in every department and more efficient 
than ever before in the history of our country, and the public attacks 
upon our Navy are not true. Also, in the opinion of Admiral Blue, 
our Navy as a fighting machine has never been in better shape than 
it is to-day. 

The question will arise, after reading this testimony, as to what is 
the matter. Why do some people seem frightened at the danger of 
being attacked, and, so to speak, are on the run? Why are appropria- 
tions into the hundred millions of dollars now being considered which 
will tax the people to the uttermost? It seems due to the psychology 


of fear and to ignorance of the testimony of our highest naval officers. 

The dangers of war come from our own country and not from Europe, 
where the tame, halt, and blind, and the physically exhausted have 
reached an enormous number, not to mention the prodigious financial 
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indebtedness already incurred. Most of the best trained soldiers have 
already been killed or wounded, and the number killed and being killed 
form the greatest cemetery known to history. 


ALL EUROPEAN NATIONS SEEK OUR GOOD WILL, NOT ENMITY. 


Anyone who has lived in Europe a number of years and is familiar 
with the languages, people, and history knows that the idea of any 
nation there coming over here to attack us is not only a product of 
imagination worked up here but is amusing to the people over there, 
and for the following obvious reasons: 

1. The people in Europe generally want to please us; they desire us 
to spend Our money there, and they borrow money from us; for these 
and many other commercial] reasons the idea of their wishing to have 
a war with us is preposterous. 

2. Whether the allies or the central powers win out, or whether it 
is a draw, or whether peace may soon be made, they will all have all 
they can do for a long time to adjust themselves, police their country, 
and recuperate. The fear that any of them might come over here to 
attack us is almost insuperable, as our Navy experts testify. They will 
have enough troubles without seeking them 3,000 miles away. 


EUROPEAN WAR SHOWS ARMED PEACE TO BE A CONTRADICTION. 


3. If we propose to repeat the history of Europe and build up an 
immense Navy, claiming it is for defense only, which is the usual 
hackneyed bluff of the most aggressive nations, we will cause other 
countries to become suspicious, then envious, and probably eventually 
unfriendly. Whis {imaginary idea of armed peace is just what Europe 
has been following for many years, and the outcome has been denvon- 
strated beyond a doubt. In science facts talk, not theorles nor fine- 
sounding words. 

4. To ‘propose compulsory military training, resulting as a natural 
conoemeones in compulsory military service, or making it easier to ac- 
complish, is to prepare this country for the rankest sort of mili- 
tarism, which is almost revolutionary, tending to uproot the very 
foundations of our Government. It is to outkaiser the Kaiser. 

5. Since the minds of our people have been saturated with all kinds 
of war ideas and fears, reasonable, unreasonable, and imaginary, it 
may be well to increase our Navy and Army a little for psychological 
reasons, to assuage this fear and nervousness which have been created 
and stimulated artificially, and it would seem for purposes of financial 
gain. 


II. QUICKNESS OF COMMUNICATION DANGEROUS IN DIPLOMACY. 


Formerly, when methods of communication were primitive, geo- 
graphical conditions or environment were more powerful in separating 
nations, and even at present they are still more fundamental than 
political conditions. Had there not been telegraph, telephone, and 
wireless, with other modern fast means of communication, enabling 
quick diplomatic action and affording less time for deliberation, and so 
more danger of precipitate action from which it is difficult to retreat 
on account of pride, it may have been that the present war would have 
been delayed, if not avoided. 


RIGHTS OF NATIONS RESTRICTED BY CONTINUITY OF COMMUNICATION 


There seems to be little probability of any country invading the 
United States; no country desires to make us an enemy, for commercial 
and financial reasons, if for ‘no other. 

But there is a probability of our rights on the sea and the rights of 
our citizens in foreign countries being very much invaded, and more 
so than in former Wars, for the obvious reason of the war involving 
so many different nations, producing new war conditions. But not 
only the unparalleled extent of the war, but the fact of the great in- 
crease of intercommunications of every nature, as telephonic, tele- 
graphic, and through increase of steamship lines, railroads, an 
eventually airship lines and undersea passages. These things neces- 
sarily produce a tendency to continuity and centralization which af- 


| ford many advantages in times of peace but great dangers in times of 


war. That is, this great ane of numerous kinds of communica- 
tion makes it much more difficult to avoid infringing upon the rights 
of other nations; in fact, it is evident that some of the present laws 
of war must be modified, to the disadvantage of neutrals; that is, the 
advantages of peace coming from closer and better communications 
must be paid for by neutrals by infringements of what they have for- 
merly called their rights. 
NEW CONDITIONS REQUIRE MORE PATIENCE AND FORBEARANCE 

The neutrals near the seat of war are naturally suffering more than 
those remote therefrom. 

It is evident that none of the belligerents have any desire to injure 
the neutrals or infringe on their rights, but when fighting for their 
lives they feel justified in doing things from military necessity that 
nullify the rights of neutrals. The present war, as indicated, suggests 
that what have been considered rights of neutrals in former wars must 
in a great measure cease. It therefore behooves all neutrals to be very 
patient and to forego many of their rights and not to overestimate 
their “dignity ’”’ and thus involve themselves in the war and make it 
still more difficult for other neutral nations to remain neutral, which 
finally might draw the whole world into war. 


ALL COUNTRIES FROWN UPON INVASION. 
Any country will defend itself against unprovoked invasion, and, 
even if provoked, other nations will frown on invasion. ‘To repel in- 
vasion is recognized as similar to self-defense in an individual. 


11I. DANGERS FROM PREPONDERATING ARMAMENT. 


The purpose of all science is to seek the truth. With this idea in 
view, we shall see that according to English statesmen excessive arma 
ment tends toward war; that according to President Wilson there is no 
safety with preponderating armaments, and according to United States 


officers invasion of our coasts is most improbable; and there is no evi- 
dence of any nation desiring to invade us. It will also be indicated that 


disregard of our rights on the sea is due to military nece ty and is 
without malicious intent. 


DANGER FROM FOREIGN INVASION VISIONARY 


President Wilson has said. ‘We are threatened from nb ju rter.” 
Ex-President Taft has stated that “there is bo occasion tor aiarm, 
Gen. Miles says that “placing an army on American soil Is the tast 
thing any European Government would attempt.” and ..dimiral Knight 


asserts the danger of transporting a fleet across a great expanse of 
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hostile water, and maintaining it, are almost insuperable. Hon, CLAUDE 
Kirenin, majority leader of the House 6f Represéitatives, says? “All 
th k and writings by the press ahd the so-called ‘ pftriotic socle- 
t bout our ‘utter helplessness,’ our ‘dangerous unpreparedness,’ 

icfensel condition,’ our ‘ growing weakness,’ our ‘ having fallen 
te third or fourth grade of inferiority in nuval strength,’ etc., Ms 
pe iommyrot, based not on a single fact”; and lastly, President 
W says, in his addr to the Senate, “There can be no sense of 


if and equality among the nations if great preponderating arma- 


ments are henceforth to continue here and there to be built up and 
m tained.’ In spite of all this expert naval, military, and political 
opinion, and in direct opposition to the experience and verified predic- 
tions of leading FEinglish statesmen (cited below), nevertheless we are 
told that our general naval program will cost up te 1925, $1,500,000,000, 


and to maintain it §$760,000,000 annually. 
PROPOSING TO REPEAT THE UNFORTUNATE EBXPERTENCE OF BRUROP 

i the last 25 er more years the leading European nations have 
been it ash their mavies and armies, thus developing their armed 
pea if none of them had made such increases in all probability 
tl woulkl have been no war. The enormous Navy now proposed 
fou I United States will make all nations suspicious of us, just as 
the i ea of armed peace in Eurepe created suspicions, which were 
one ¢ the great contributing causes of the present war. And now 
it proposed to repeat Kuropean experience, the terrible consequences 
ol h are right before our eyes 

EUROPEAN METHOD WAS FATAL. 

Excessive increase of armament, as in the English and German mavyal 
rivalry, and the German and French return to three years’ army service, 
wa Iways dangerous not only as direct threat but mdirectly as altera- 
tions of the balance of means to ends, as acquirement of fereign -pos- 
sessions and economic and political interests; for all the powers have 
imperial vices from iJand grabbing to diplomatic intrigue. Admiral 


Fiske and other admirals have stated that Germany and England would 
have to go to war some day in self-defense on account of their building 
program, one against the other. Tolstoi snid, ‘‘ No enlightened man can 


help knowing that the universal competition in armament of States 
must inevitably lead them to useless wars, or to general bankruptcy, or 
e] to both the one and the other.” 


ENGLISH STATESMEN SAID EXCESSIVE ARMAMENT TENDS TO WAR. 


Leading Luglish statesmen thought excessive armament tended toward 
var, and they predicted correctly. In 1905 the prime minister of Eng- 
land said: “ 1 hold that the growth of armaments is a great danger te the 


pea of the world * * * a policy which inflames old sores and 
creates new ones.” 

In 1908 Sir Bdward Gray said: “When 1 see the grent progress of 
naval expenditures * * * in some other countries * * *; if 
they are carried out in their entirety it will undoubtedly become neces- 
sary for us * * ® for the preservation of our independence, and 
for our own safety at home, to make further increases in our own 
navy. 

The Foreign English Secretary said abowt this time: * We are in 
comparatively calm weather * * * but the excessive expenditure 


on armaments makes the weather sultry.” 
In 1909 Sir Edward Gray said: “ The great countries of Durope are 
raising enormous revenues, and something like one-half of them is being 


spent on military and naval preparations * * * im preparations to 


kill each other * * * a satire and reflection upon civilization.”’ 
In 1909 Lord Roseberry said: “* * * When 1 see this bursting 
out of navies everywhere * * *, I do begin to feel wmeasy at the 


outcome of dt all and wonder where it will stop, or is it going to bring 


back Iurepe into a state of barbarism.” ; 

Im 1911 Mr. Churchill said: “@ur naval preparations are neces- 
sarily based upon the naval preparations ef other powers.” 

Lord Haldane said dn 1914 that “Kurope was an armed camp 
ei % * if armaments were piled up, it was net ter aggression bat 
lor Tear. 


Every sophism, platitude, and pretext that prepnredness meams peace 





have nothing to stand on, by what took place six months after this 
speech, when ‘the present war began. And finally— 

] | Roseberry says: “1 know nothing more disheartening than the 
announcement recently made that the United States—-the one great 
country left in the world free from the hideous, bloody burden of war— 
is about to embark upen the building of a huge armada destined to 
be equal or second to our own. It means that the burdens will con- 
tinue upon the other nations, and be imcreased exactly in proportions 
to the fleet of the United States, so remote from the Europenn con- 
flict, should volunterily in these days take up the burden which after 
this war will be found to have broken or almost broken our backs. 

llistery shows that armed peace tends te cause war, and that poace 
dees not rest upon ferce; that increasing preparedness, as a matter 
ef fact, makes war more probable. It has been said that three- 
fourths of the nations ef the earth have no navies at all, and have no 
wars 

MILITARY MEN THEMSELVES CONDEMN. WAR. 

Napoleon said “ Brute force can create nothing durable,’ and the 

Vuke of Wellington called war a “ detestable thing; if you had seen 


but one day of it, you would pray that you might never see another.” 





Sheridan said war would eliminate itself. Sherman said, “I confess 
without shame that I am tired and sick of war Its glory is all 
wonshing ~ 3 those who have neither heard a shot nor the 
shrieks and groans of the wounded who cry aloud for more blood, more 
vengeance, more desolation War i hell.” Washington considered 
war “the plague to mankind.” Jefferson called it “the greatest of' 
inimm evils.’ iranklin said that “ there never was a good war nor 
bad peace,”” and Emerson called war “an epidemic of insanity.” 
Washington said Cultivate peace and harmony with all nations. 
Overgrown military establishments are, under any form of govern- 
ment, inauspicious to liberty, and are to be regarded as particularly 
hostile to republican liberty.’ : 
IV. Minrrarny TRAINING IN THE Puri SCHOOLS 

T hardly any ism but that something may be said in its favor, 
It sy to admit e good that military discipline might accomplish, 
mt it is difficult to how the superior mental qualities in a nation 
can be develop uni military régime of passive obedience. ‘The 
most noble sentiments in il life, as pity, love, charity, and humanity 
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are absolutely opposed to war, the main object of military training. 
Every ‘soldier well trained must learn to kill without emotion or 
scruple, Thus bf the sole effect of such discipline men can retrograde to 
a méntality inferior to that of animals, and some of them descend so 
low as to take pleasure in murder. The effect of military discipline and 
Service on sexual morality needs no comment. A soldier must obey 
orders, the fundamental principle of militarism. 
“Do you think your conscience was meant to die 
And your brain to rot away?” 
3ut the captain answered, “I do not think; 
I do not think; I obey.” 


CHILD TRAINING FOR WAR. 


We give the child in the cradle some bright-colored war toy; later in 
the nursery he is encouraged to play with toy soldiers, toy weapons, and 
to invent toy battle scenes. There could not be a better training to pre 
pare him to become a warrior; he is malleable now, and the influence of 
war ideas is all the deeper. With the wooden war horse and tin sword 
he can make a great charge; with the toy cannon, the natural imagina- 
tion of the child passes casily to battalions, war, and bloodshed; the 
toy soldiers slaughtering imaginary enemies. Thus the foundation of 
militarism is laid in earliest childhood. 

In the school during war times the teachers may talk on incidents of 
the battles; the great generals are pictured as heroes for their success 
in the slaughter, The enemy, of course, is not worthy to exist, and 
should be eliminated ; abuse is heaped upon him. This is an effectual 
way to teach hatred to the veung. 

The War Department may issue a circular pressing schools to teach 
boys the use of the rifle; the mext step is the formation of cadet corps 
in the schools. This, with military drill, develops the youthful mind for 
future militarism ; the schoolboy is turned into a conscript; the bayonet 
will supplant the book: the slaughter of the enemy will take the place 
of citizenship, all indicating the patriotic spirit. 

We can not teach the golden rule and retaliation, which would tend to 
iuake us hypocrites and liars. To teach children and youth the right 
to kill, lie, boast of slaughter, and rejoice at suffering and how 
to burn down homes is to undermine the foundations of humanity. 

“Obey his superiors commands; and if it were to crucify Christ he 
would de it; such are the words of a faithful soldier. 

EXPERIENCE OF AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALAND. 

From a scientific point of view results of experience are much more 
valuable than theory. 

In Australia military drill becomes obligatory at the age of 14 and 
in New Zealand at the age of 16. In these countries thousands ef boys 
have been thrown into military prisons, where they came in contact 
with undesirable characters and without any of the safeguards of the 
hore. 


steal, 


AND 


Arthur Watts, organizer of the Australian Freedom League, shows 
that in Australia in 1913 the number liable to prosecution for non- 


registration at the end of the registration period was 7,324. Official 
figures show the percentage of absentees from drills ranged from 
about 31 to 52 per cent in Amstralia. Nonattendance at drills con- 
stitutes a basis for prosecution. In the city of Anckland, New Zealand, 
of about 90,000 poepnuiation, during 1914 there were, not counting 


withdrawn cases, a record of T70 prosecutions. 
BOYS STIGMATIZED AS CRIMLNALS. 


John F. Hills, South Australia, a well known educator, has stated 
that in times of peace “military imprisonment” was inflicted on 
“over 4,000 Australian boys and youths.” The New Zealand Freedom 
League, in its report for 1914, when discussing the prosecution in 
police court which were found necessary in connection with the inforce- 
ment of military drill, says: “ There are many instances of shameful 
injustice, and altogether one is impressed with the fact that boys from 
14 years upward are compelled to mix with the worst characters off 
our streets, to hear of filth and crime from which they should be pro- 
tected, simply because they object to be brutalized by the agents of 
war or because they happen to have been absent from parade.” 

Those who are opposed to drill from conscientious or other reasons 
are often called “ liars,’’ “‘ unpatriotic,” and ‘“‘ traitors.” An oath is de- 
manded of the boys. That in New Zealand has been as follows: 

"i ————, do sincerely promise and swear that I will be 
faithful and bear true allegiance to our sovereign lord, the King, his 
heirs and successors, and that I will faithfully serve in the New Zea- 
land military forces, according to my liability under the defense act 
at present in force, and that * will observe and obey all oréers of 
his majesty, his heirs and successors, and of the generals and officers 
set ever me until J shall be lawfully discharged. So help me God.” 

This oath was often forced by threats of fine and imprisonment on 
beys who were drilling and on those whose parents refused to consent 
to their boys binding themselves to so drastic a surrender of their con- 
sciences into the keeping of the military authorities. “ Before New 
Zealand came under the iron heel of militarism the only person who 
could inflict a fine wpon anyone was a magistrate. But to-day a mili- 
tary officer can impose fines on the boys under his care at his own sweet 
will, and, what is far more serious, can cause that fine to be collected 
by a policeman of the Ind’s wages. 

The general unpopularity of these conditions in Australia is indicated 
by the fact that, according to the reports of the Australian Freedom 
League, in two and one-half years, up to the last day of 1913, there 
were 22,143 prosecutions of your people from 14 and upward. This 
was in a population of 4,500,000 persons. 

LABOR UTTERLY 

The American Federation of Labor, at its thirty-sixth annual conven- 
tion, passed the following resolution : 

“Whereas the Secretary of Wa: has communicated with public school 
authorities in various parts of this country, inquiring if they were 
willing to introduce military training of the boys in the schools, 





OPPOSED TO MILITARISM, 


and stating that the War Department would provide instructors 
and rifles and ammunition ; and 
“Whereas the American Federation of Labor is utterly opposed to 
militarism: Therefore, be it 
‘Resolved, That this convention protests against the action of the 
Secretary of War, and hereby instructs the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor to request President Wilson to prevent 


any further attempt to militarize the public schools.” 

The Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society adopted the follew 
ing resolutions: 

“First. Military training is not conducive to the physical devel 
opment of school boys. It is contrary to the practice and experience 
of the skilled leaders in physical education. This idea is summed in 


best 


up 
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the words of Dr. Charles Eliot, former president of Harvard Uni 
versity : ‘ Military drill seems to me one of the poorest forms of bodily 
exercise; very inferior to most gymnastic exercises and to all free 
sports. There is too much routine and automatic action to it and too 
much repression of individual freedom.’ 

“Military driJl is inelastic, undeveloping, and opposed to that flext- 
bility and intiative which are valuable ends in physical training. 
Dean Russell of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, has recently 
expressed similar views in condemning military training for school 
boys, and Dr. Sargent, of Harvard University, is equally emphatic. 

‘*Second. The teachers and educators of the United States are prac- 
tically a unit in opposing this movement. The National Education Asso- 
ciation, at Oakland, Cal., in 1915, resolved: ‘The association deplores 
any attempt to militarize this country. It again declares against the 
establishment of compulsory military training in the schools, on the 
ground that it is reactionary and inconsistent with American ideals 
and standards.’ 

‘Third. Military training in schools is utterly futile as a preparation 
for service in the fleld. The small amount of training that can be 
given is unsuited to the age and development of boyhood. 

“Fourth. None of the great European countries at present engaged 
in warfare is practicing military training for its boys in the schools. 
Such a system was tried in both England and France, but was given 
up on account of its uselessness and futility. 

“Fifth. The development of a system of military training would 
entail great expense to no good purpose, interfere with the working of 
the schools in introducing into the school system men out of touch 
with educational ideals and practices.” 


STATEMENTS OF EDUCATORS AND SPECIALISTS. 


David Starr Jordan says: “‘ The objections to military training as a 
part of a general cducation are mainly three. The one is that such 
training is, on the whole, highly specialized for a particular profession, 
and that war. The second is that the martial spirit or specific bias 
which this training gives to some degree unfits its possesser to consider 
justly the affairs in which this Nation is concerned. It tends to exag- 
gerate a perverted form of patriotism that prompts men to sanction 
unnecessary wars. A third objection is that military drill is in the 
hands of noncommissioned officers, in general with no fitness for teach- 
ing, while its value as exercise is far inferior to that of a well-appointed 
gymnasium, or even of an ordinary athletic field.” 

Nathan C, Schaeffer says: ‘‘ Since there are more than 12,000,000 male 
persons in the United States between the ages of 12 and 23, the pro- 
posed legislation would give us more than 1,000,000 military officers 
in a country devoted to the arts of peace. Who can tell the ultimate 
effects of such a policy or system after it has been fastened upon the 
youth of our land?” 

Col. Thomas F. Edmands says: “ The modern drill reguiations are by 
no means adapted for work in schools under any circumstances. They 
need a man’s brains and muscles. Every time I tell the truth about 
the matter I generally raise a storm from persons illy informed upon 
the subject, and from the boys, whose self-conceit engendered by this 
drill should be one of the greatest arguments against its further prac- 
tic 
Dr. Angerstein, a high authority in Army circles, pronounces it a 
physiological crime to introduce military drill into the schools. 

John H. Finley, president of the University of the State of New York, 
and State commissioner of education, says: “ Military drill in schools 
would imply a perpetuation of internal hatreds and brutish warfare.” 

John W. Foster, former Secretary of State, says: ‘‘The natural 
endeney of the youth of our country to military exercises is great 
nough already, and it is cruel to stimulate in them the art of killing 
heir fellow men.” 

John Dewey, of Columbia University, says: “It would be a long 
step backward in the tradition of the American people and of American 
education to introduce rifle practice into our public schools. * * * 
It is undemocratic, barbaric, and scholastically wholly unwise.” 


t 
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STATEMENT OF DR, PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION, 


Military training is impracticable in a very large majority of the 
publie schools of the United States and is, I believe, not desirable, 
either because of its educational value for physical development or as 
a means of preparation for defense. For all these ends proper care of 
the health of children and provision for vigorous free play, games, and 
sports and proper forms of gymnastic exercises are much more valuable. 
Out of the millions of vigorous, helpful, intelligent, patriotic young 
men which the public schools might thus furnish to the country from 
generation to generation, armies for defense could be formed and trained 
as might be necessary more effectually and more economically than by 
means of military training in the public schools. 


V. Morat EVILS OF WAR, 


We all hate war, but the purpose of this stfidy is to make us detest 
it so much that we will avoid doing things which lead to war. 
The deepest evil of war is not only suffering, death, ruin of cities 


| 
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Often a nation’s character must be destroyed in order to get the 
people to fight; if they seem to be softening a little, then atrocities 
are exaggerated. The origin of the war must be justified, right or 
wrong; it must be in self-defense (whether it is or net), or it will be 
difficult to get the people in the proper war-like spirit. The enemy 
must be represented as savages, monsters and not fit to live. The foe 
must be accused of murder, rape, assassination, and (if necessary to 
stir up the people more) of every im: able abomination; this seems 
to be the duty of the patriot scandal-monger, being, as Benjamin Frank- 
lin said, “‘to render the enemy odious and contemptible 

Just as a nation blackguards its enemy, so it must exalt itself, that 
force of contrast between saint and sinner, as it were, will make the 
people feel justified in treating the enemy as bad as possible. “ To see 
ourselves as others see us,’ would be treason to suggest. 

The longing for distinction is one of the main impulses in military 
feeling. A nation will read with admiration the rising of a race op 
pressed by another nation, but shows indignation, if it, itself is the 
oppressor; scorn increases with conceit, hatred with egotism. The 
country is filred with egomania, continually extolling its own virtues 
and exaggerating the smallest success over the enemy, and silent on, 
or underestimating everything the enemy does. If victorious over 
ignorant natives or untrained soldiers, it calls the result a great 
triumph of military skill and heroism. But even defeat does not quiet 
the egomania, which praises the valor and strategy of the enemy. In 
war the enemy is a savage, a barbarian, a butcher, a monster, atrocious, 
kills and rapes women, slaughters children; to exterminate the enemy 
is the duty of humanity. This is the usual feeling in war, and it makes 
no matter who the enemy is, whether right or wrong, he must be 
killed, and this feeling is called patriatism. 

Herbert Spencer mentions how cruel the English considered the 
French for lighting fires at the mouth of Arab caves, because they 
refused to submit, but it was no such barbarity in India for the 
English to cxecute groups of rebel Sepoys by fusillade and then setting 
fire to the heap of them because they were not all dead. Thus war 
bias prevents the sense of justice. What we do is virtuous and heroic, 
pS the enemy do it under the same conditions it is contemptible and 
arbaric. 
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UNJUST PATRIOTISM, 


To risk life on battle fields is not the only kind of patriotism, for 
it may be only love of adventure and excitement. It can be more dif- 
ficult to live nobly for one’s country than die for it, more sacrificial 


to keep it from war than to plunge it into conflict. War deman:s that 
free speech be suppressed, that the government, right or wrong, must 
be supported; that is, the citizen must rely on passion rather than 
justice, if circumstances make it necessary, as it is said » often, 


‘*Everything goes in war and love,” thus the country’s interest is 


greater than personal honor and conscience; glory is higher than 


righteousness. Thus “ patriotism’ is against the highest sense of 
honor; a peacemaker is called a traitor; such is the inherent injustice 
of so-called patriotism. 

To insist that because a certain country has borne and nourished 
you, you must indorse all its quarrels, is the same as saying you must 
stand by your parents, even when they commit murder; this is the 
doctrine worthy of criminals and pirates, not patriots. 

A diplomat picks a quarrel in order to attack and steal a bordering 
country, a‘preacher who uses religion to develop hate and justify mur- 
der, an editor who supports the country right or wrong, a mob which 
breaks windows and stonés citizens—these all are patriots, but those 
who stand for international justice and peace are called traitors; this 
is not patriotism, it is moral insanity; this kind of patriotism poisoned 
Socrates and crucified Jesus; it invokes military necessity, under which 
every imaginable abomination has been committed. 

True patriotism respects true patriotism In other countries; domestic 
faithfulness regards the sanctity of other homes. Pride, not patriotism, 
tramples upon the sense of nationality in other people. 

MILITARISM AGAINST REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 

Militarism straggles freedom of speech, turns citizens into soldiers, 
democracy into officialism, dictatorship, and absolutism. Ministries and 


cabinets exhibit almost limitless power, putting a country into such a 
positior as to force its legislature to declare war, leaving it no choice 


| in the matter; a practical absolutism, not the purpose of representative 


wasting of homes, plagues, famine or fire; but war also depraves as it | 


destroys; it is the moral damage as well as the physical. 
derous desires and frenzy of noncombatants at home are nearly as bad 
as the stabs of the soldiers; the brutality of the man in the street, the 
bloodthirst fostered by teachers inculcated in schools, preached in 
churches, and exhorted in the name of the Lord; this saturation of the 
people at home with murder and hatred is moral shrapnel. The jour- 
nalist encouraging hate; the speculator telegraphing hate for sake of 
greed; the mob thirsting for blood and a raging hell of diseased pa- 
triotism, permeating a whole nation, saturating the minds of everyone 
from the youngest child to the oldest citizen; these are some of the 
moral evils of war. 


SINCE THE ENEMY SHOULD NOT EXIST ANYTHING CAN BE SAID AGAINST 
HIM. 


The leader of a hostile people may be a great patriot and impartial 
judgment may make him a hero, but those who war against him will 
ridicule him and the press will influence the eee mind against him. 

In war, calumny of the enemy is often childish. It has been said 
that “the journalistic ink slinger is as necessary as the scout; the 
platform libeller as important as the sentry; the parliamentary mud- 
lark as essential as the general on the field; the pulpit bearer of false 
witness not less needful than the chaplain of the regiment.’ 


The mur- | 


government. Cheap literature in war causes an outpouring of news- 
papers, magazines, and even books written under the spell and glamour 
of militarism, making the soidier and war the national ideal, glorifying 
heroic murder, which practically is the zenith of patriotism. thus 
citizens become despots, and love of country is changed to lust for 


conquest. : re ; - 
Militarism, imperialism, and Caesarism are of the same family, and 
mutual friends and enemies of democracy. Militarism, sometimes called 


‘* preparedness,”’ means preparedness for war rather than peace, if the 
history of the world is of any value. 


WAR HYSTERIA, 


War feeling is often a form of hysteria. If an army conquers a 
small body of untrained fighters, it is reported as a triumph of heroism 
and military sagacity. ‘“‘ Every private is a Leonidas and every scuffle 
a Waterloo.” The least victory sets the whole nation aflame; many 





’ 
drunk with whisky, bellow forth their patriotism; profanity, insolence, 
and vice march with the mobs, and uncontrollable emotions, shrieking, 
hollering, blaspheming, followed by dances and miscellaneous kissing 
the bishop gives thanks unto the Lord and the people drink, and the 
delirium goes on until Tedeums are sung at Westminster. 

FEELINGS OF THE VICTORIOUS ENGLISH IN THE BOER WAR 

The feelings of the victorious English in the Boer War are t $ ex 
pressed by one of their number: “ Feeling a rare satisfaction arm 
glow of the heart, when he sees the smoke of their tiomestead nd 
ing to heaven; they are but human vermin; a heart of a rele sz 
ting his deserts.” “Farm burning goes merrily on, and « ,- 
through the country is marked, as in prehistoric ages, I i 
smoke by day and fire by night. I do not gather that any special rea- 
son or cause is alleged against the farms burnt; to save tr e we 
burn the lot without inquiry; only the women ar ft Quoted by 


Walsh, p. 51.) ; 7 
Great Britain’s enemy is “the most unenlightened, the least — 
gressive, the most tyrannical, the most corrupt, and, in a word, the 





worst section of the Dutch element in South Africa. re band of 
brigands and assassins.” “A horde of the most miserable scoundrels 
the nation has produced.” “The craftiest, most hypocritical, “most 
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dishonest, most untruthful, cruelest, most ignorant, most overbearin } 
most immoral, and stupidest race of white people in the whole world. 
(New tle Daily Chronicle, p. 229, Walsh.) 

SOME PREACHERS OF THE GOSPEL IN THE BORBR WAR. 

The preachers and ecclesiastical leaders seemed to practice oppor- 
tunism. One said, * For all who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ to 
so handle the trouble as to commend themselves to the larger number ”’ 
(War against South Africa, p. 347). Another divine said it is not 
their business “‘to investigate the causes of war’’; and another as- 
serted, “It is not a case of arbitration, it must be a fight to a finish.” 
(Sun, London, Dec, 5, 1900, Walsh.) 

Mvery successful war is usually acclaimed as a “leading of God's 


good providence, leaving a legacy for the church, creating opportuni- 
tles for her work” (Archbishop of Cape Town), or as Dean Spruce 
said, “justified in invoking the blessing of the Most High upon the 





















British arms to carry out the work intrusted to the Anglo-Saxon race’ 
(New Age, Apr. 30, 1903). 

“Christian soldiers” have been described as men who fight like 
devils and pray like saints. A Christian soldier is a contradiction: 
“My Kingdom is not of this world, else would my servants fight.” 

Distinguished ecclesiastics of England used these expressions as to 
the Doers: “A blow at the tyrant, the oppressor, and the murderer” 
(Co Newbold, New Age, Dec, 18, 1912); ‘a brutal and degraded 
rac (Bishop of Pretoria, New Age, May 28, 1903); ‘outside the 
pal civilization’ (Rey. H. P. Hughes). Another divine denounced 
the pacificists as imbeciles if they think the war can be stopped and 
traito f they think it ought to be stopped” (War Against War in 
Sou Africa j 284). 

Pulpiteers obsessed by the war spirit are swept away by the cal 
umnik nd lis thus a preacher says, “‘ There must be no half meas- 
ure fe Ww will give no quarter. * * * Qom Paul will mae | 
thre h seas of blood, upon his belly, psalm singing” (Daily Tele- | 
graph, July, 1899), 

‘or you can not cure the stubborn foe until surgery and cauteriz- 
ing truments in the shape of fire and sword scrape and burn him to 
t! ry bor (Chaplain J. R., D. D., Aberdeen, May, 1903). 

Let us hoy eC { that we shall have done with magnanimity ”’ 
(Kk J > b's 24, 1901). 

I nl 7h Evening New May, 1900: A preacher says, ‘“‘ The na- 
tio ) ien lean—it is a righteous war; from the bottom of 
ou irts W I ivoke the blessing of the Almighty God.” ‘ War 

} is a I ion frequently used by its advocates, ‘ therefore | 
Y not | hocked by atrocities but expect them as a matter of | 

i ca o reflections upon those who keep hell going by deeds 
I to it (quoted by Walsh). 

i ise of or is pitiable as that of men; though man may | 

ood glory, they perish “in heaps with intense anguish.” 

\\ is lil the « yon the brow of the Prince of 
I Would Cl | shoot anybody? Can anyone 

uch thir phica: and exegetical sophism 
‘ ld 1 j of Christianity in contradicting 
; 

i ! of In im Cathedr (Jan. 21, 1900) said in a sermon, 
I bl} ave f purity and love, no gospel save 

h } he orgivenes joy like that of joining hands in 
] I hing this the dean was compelled to resign 

publi nuked from bench by Justice Grantham. 

! “end ntleman ‘TI personally refuse to think that 
t) 1-fo ur ‘ modern jingoism is at all the true mind of the 
british peo it thi in It is an overgrowth, a product cooked by 

n frot ignorance and excitement.” For these utterances this | 

I wi pelled to resign , : | 

) j write * Until now blood has been running in tiny | 
j rit Al in the two republi must exterminate the | 
i l i} } with their blood, that the grass may 

New Age, May 25, 1913). 
in 0 ber 31, 1899 
Ar hen I m how noble nations form 
Neath tl red rain of war, I deem it true 
That He who gave the earthquake and the storm 
Pe t le battle, too.” 

i f these words by a Protestant archbishop, and then consider 
wh king ice in the Japanese War, as quoted by John Morley, 
M. ! Brechin, Jan. 18, 1905): “In these fierce hand-to-hand fights 
mi rappled, raged, and tore each other like wild beasts, biting, 

’ and gouging each other's eyes out.” 
ODE TO THE RAYONET, 
s+ Ty the way, for ’ere ’e comes, 
When Tommy joins the ‘unt, 
With the stabbin’ of the bayonit, 
Th iyonit, the bloody bayonit, 
iwd ’elp the man in front. 
“The flashing, gashing bayonit, 
he ruddy, bloody bayonit.” 
(London Times, Oct. 11, 1899.) 
| i religious war; from the bottom of our hearts we can invoke 
the essing of the Almighty God,” says Dr. MacGregor. 
declared that the weapons of his warfare were not carnal but 

p yet there are missionaries who recognize the religious power 

myonet and the Maxim gun. No wonder missionaric have 

0 mes been killed by so-called heathens! Thus religlous propa- 

in comes to | garded as a form of foreign invasion. 
OER WAR UNJUSTIFIED, } 

Editer of London Echo: “In the whole history of England thre 
is * * *™ no war more unnecessary and unjust than the one In 
which we are now engaged in South Africa. I may be wrong, but if I 
am wrong, I can not understand the ferocity with which every criticism, 
every claim to freedom of speech has been suppressed. Why can not 
the full light of day be let in first on the raid; * * * second, on 


ihe exclusion of the Transvaal from The Hague conference; third, on 


the persistent refusal of England to refer the dispute to arbitrators 
even when all foreiga arbitrations were excluded.”’ (Moral Damage of 
War, p. 193.) 

James Bryce, M. P. (November, 1899), says: “It seems a tragic 
irony * * * before the ink was dry to The Hague protocols we 


showld be engaged in war against a State which had repeatedly sug- 


gested 


arbitration,” 
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War injures the humanitarian, forces him in the shady paths of life; 
war injures tare sentiment by putting the warrior in offensive con- 
trast to the humanitarian, by loading the bloody conqueror with hon- 
ors, while the unselfish helper of his country goes unnoticed. Spies are 


to be made a great deal of. 


MORAL OBTUSENESS OF MILITARISM. 


If ordered to execute a dying man, a soldier will drag him from his 
bed, place him in a chair (as he can not stand), and shoot him in the 
presence of his nursing wife. (London Daily News, Aug. 6, 1902. 

A * rebel,”’ whose only crime is that of George Washington's, with a 
fatal disease also upon bim—tie him blindfolded to a chair, in spite of 
his petitions to stand up and look death in the face, and, 15 to the file 
and 10 paces off, will fill him with lead, fling him into a hole and march 
away to the sound of merry music. (Reynolds's Newspaper, London, 
Jan. 24, 1902, a soldier's letter.) A soldier must obey orders, the 
fundamental principles of militarism. 


VI. ATROCITIES AND OUTRAGES OF WAR. 

It will be evident to any impartial reader of accounts of wars that 
outrages and atrocities are committed by all countries when condi- 
tions, or so-called military necessity, require it. It is a form of 
hypocrisy when one nation aceuses the other of outrages which the 


accusing nation in previous wars has practiced itself. 

The extent and degree of outrages and atrocities are generally due 
to the special conditions and degree of provocation. In addition to 
this, there are in the large armies of every country unfortunately a 
few men with natural brutality and low moral nature who may 
mit atrocities with no provocation; they are never forgotten and their 
number usually greatly exaggerated. Their publication with 
aggeration only increases the hatred between the nations fighting. 
Such publication and exaggeration may be ‘encouraged to make the 
soldiers fight harder and also to gain sympathy from neutral nations 

In order to make good and innocent people willing to continue the 
war, or to make them indignant and ready to fight, atrocities common 
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to war must be dilated upon, tales told of, as well as abuse heaped 
upon, the foe. But the country fighting the foe must be praised for 
its high morality and its noble and just cause to make the contrast 
all the greater, 

DIFFICULTIES IN THE ENEMY’S COUNTRY 


When in the enemy’s country, after the army has captured a 
or city, perhaps at great cost, sacrifice, and bloodshed, then the 
soldiers have a right to Expres the citizens of the surrendered or con- 
quered town to give up their arms and cease from warfare; but where, 
after citizens are warned that they will be if they undertake war- 
like action by shooting at soldiers, and if do so, their houses are 


village 


shot 
they 


liable to be burnt down and they themselves shot on the spot. These 
are the most terrible things in war; but, still more terrible, the inno- 
cent are liable to suffer with the guilty. If, for instance, a soldier is 
shot at from a house and suspicion points to two windows, one of 
which is in the next house, if it be impossible to decide from which 
house the shot came, vengeance may be applied to both honses Un- 
happily women and young boys, as well as men, sometimes shoot from 
houses, so that all are liable to be shot. 

In the uncertainty and excitement of war not very much time and 
ffort will be given to find out exactly who did the shooting; in fact, 
it might be impossible to find out Se may many suffer however inno- 
cent simply on account of the foolish and unmilitary action of one 
person. In such conditions, terrible injustice is done most innocent 
people; and we are indignant and are amazed at such outrages. But 
this is war, the flower of militarism. Instead of showing our just 

ntment at such cruelties, let us vent our r: rather on war itself, 

the occasion of all this military severity. often suggested, the 

hoice between entering war and remaining peutral—in short, between 

ir and peace may be a choice between two evils, and the decision 
hould be on the side of the lesser evil. 

Let us admit that for a country not to be equipped reasonably or 
adequately for war may cause it not to receive proper attention and 
respect from other countrics, even to the extent of humiliation; let us 
admit this to be an evil. Now let us set over against this evil th 


injustice that war brings to innocent people, noncombatants, the out 
rages they suffer, the destruction of their homes, the shooting of them 
in cold blood, and their awful suffering from fear and terrorism some 
times visited upon them through military necessity. 
PEACE THE LESSER EVIL. 
Let us picture, if possible, the almost infinite injustice and suffering 
that, for instance, the Russian peasants have experienced, when with 


only short notice, hundreds of thousands have been ordered by their 
own generals to quit their homes; where to go they know not, many 
without conveyances to carry anything; neverthele they must take 


what they can carry afoot—old and young, bedridden, sick, and crip 
pled—must depart in the coid, many scantily clad, the poorest, who are 
in the majority, suffering the worst. Many, of course, die on the way, 
enduring untold agony- from exposure, exhaustion, and starvation, 
Think of these poor, innocent, peaceful peasants, who only want to b> 
let alone, whose sons and fathers were torn from them to go to th« 
front, are, after making such sacrifices for their own country, now 
forced by this very country into ruin, starvation, and death; and this 
all on account of military necessity of their own fatherland. Think 
of this infinite suffering and injustice to hundreds of thousands and 
compare it with the admitted evil ef humiliation, and then pray tell 
us which is the lesser evil. The long-lasting and paramount effects of 
war horrors and devastation are infinitely a greater evil than the short 
and comparatively temporary effort of neglect of dignity and honor, 
which consists mainly of pride, egotism, and selfishness. 


IMPORTANCE DIGNITY-AND-HONOR 


Consider how little real feeling of humiliation (much less suffering) 
there is among the great majority of inhabitants of a country whose 


OF IDEA EXAGGERATED, 


oflicials Claim to have been humiliated by the words or acts of som 
other Government. In the present status of humanitarian feeling 
three-fourths and probably more of the citizens who have to do the 


fighting do not feel the humiliation; they desire to be let alone and 
pursue their peaceful occupations. If some of them do feel it, it is 
generally after efforts are made to stir them up to stand on their 
dignity ; they really don’t feel that the dignity of their country has 
been greatly injured, especially if they are not a military nation. 
Other nations well understand they are vot bullies with an exagger 
ated idea of their great dignity ; but suppose other nations do take some 
advantage of this nonmilitary nature, these nations do not dislike a 
country for that reason; nor are they really unfriendly, though they 
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may desire to take advantage. After all, this dignity or honor idea is 
often much exaggerated by the nation itself. The officials may feel 
it more, but that may be due mainly to their own egotism. But we 
have admitted the evil of humiliation. Yet how small an evil it is in 
eomparisen with the infinite evils and injustices of war upon the great 
majority of innocent citizens who must sacrifice their bodies on the 
battle field or themselves at home. 


ALL GUILTY OF ATROCITIBS. 


After brief mention of war barbarities in ancient times, we shall call 
attention to cases of outrages and atrocities committed by the Union 
armies and Confederate armies In the War of the Rebellion, and by 
United States soldiers in the Philippines; by the British Army in the 
Boer war and Germans in Belgium. There are hundreds of cases pub- 
lished of outrages and atrocities of the French and the Belgians in the 
present war, by the French and Germans in the war of 1870, and in 
many other wars involving many different nations. But it is not neces- 
sary to go into these, much less into the cruelties and barbarities com- 
mon to war in ancient times. The cases we shall mention are given 
more as illustrations, and are sufficient. Doubtless such cases are often 
exaggerated, as we have said; but, on the other hand, many occur 
which are concealed or suppressed or never come to light. 

There is, therefore, little reason to doubt that terrible outrages and 
atrocities are sufficient in number to merit the consideration, disgust, 
detestation, and horror which we all feel toward those who commit 
them. Yet, as l have said, they are the necessary consequences of war 
itself, which we should condemn rather than war’s results. Alcoholism 
often increases those horrors, especially where citizens shoot soldiers 
from houses, which the soldiers enter, and if finding drink there, may 
commit.all forms of outrages in their drunkenness. History shows it 
makes no difference against whom the order is given, whether Boer or 
Arab, Filipino patriot or American citizen, Union or Confederate soldier, 
Belgian, French, German, or English, it makes little difference; they 
are all guilty at times. Military necessity and exasperating conditions 
are the usual reasons given. Such moral outrages can easily develop 
into atrocities. It is simply war, the flow of militarism. If you object 
to such outrages, be honest and object to what leads to them. 

The War Lord illustrates the need of obedience, the cornerstone of 
military training, and says, ‘‘I may call upon you to shoot down or 
bayonet your own relatives—-father and mother, sisters and brothers. 
My orders in that respect must be executed cheerfully without grumbling. 
You must do your duty no matter what your heart’s dictates are.” 

WAR 


JARBARITIES IN FORMER TIMES. 


Outrages and atrocities have accompanied war since the stone age. 
All organizations of human beings, small and large, seem to have been 
endeavoring to destroy one another, and in order to reach this end they 
have heen willing neither to recall from any excess nor to escape any 
sacrifice. That the human race endures has been no fault of mankind. 

Qne of the earliest forms of war, where atrocities were frequent, ts 
bestial war, as practiced by cannibalistic tribes in Australia, who simply 
hunt the other tribes and eat them when they succeed in catching them. 

The Papuans of the archipelagoes have a detestation of human life, 
it being for them a need, pleasure, and glory to kill; especially to de- 
capitate, receiving merit according to the number of heads, which they 
especially prepare by mummifying and painting; ordinarily the aged and 
feeble are decapitated ; prisoners are eaten when they are not used as 
slaves; some in their spare moments have the decapitated heads so 
arranged as to be suspended on the arms of the conqueror as precious 
trophies. Among the Fijis in battle the women would rival the men in 
brutality, taking their chidren with them and urging them to strike 
and insult the vanquished. The Fijis eat their victims on the battle- 
field and have at home a stone commemoration of the event. A cele- 
brated chief gloried in having 900 of such mementoes. Sometimes they 
do not take the trouble to kill their victims, but roast them alive. To 
have killed many men and destroyed many villages are glorious deeds 
pleasing to the divinity. 

Among the Ethiopians, those who fall on the battle field are divided 
with the conquerors and prepared and sent away as provisions. The 
prisoners are eaten at leisure ; children are reserved for the rulers. 

American Indians sometimes tortured their prisoners in most horrible 
fashion; burning them slowly, stripping the flesh off their fingers, or 
crushing them between two stones, then disarticulating their members, 
tearing out their finger nails and finally scalping them and throwing hot 
coals over their heads and thus burning them to death. 

The captive should give no sign of pain or feebleness, for that only 
affords his termentors great joy. The Indians say, only by slow tor- 
ture can one be avenged. In Central America captives are sometimes 
skinned alive and their hearts cut out with religious ceremonies. 

BIBLICAL EXAMPLES, 


Saul spent much of his time fighting the Philistines, Moabites, and 
Edomites and in massacring them: with the Amelicites he only spared 


the King (Samuel xiv, 48-52; xv, 1-8). David followed his example. 
Alexander the Great massacred 6,000 combatants in an ancient 
fortification of Tyre; 2,000 were at first spared, so that the soldiers 


might amuse themselves later in crucifying and hanging them. 

The Greeks sometimes mutilated the living by cutting off the right 
hand. 

The Commentaries of Cesar, though of unique literary value, are a 
terrible nomenclature of massacres and pillage; thus after capturing 
Avaricum Cesar killed all the population—men, women, and children— 
making in all 40,000 souls. 


ATROCITIES BY THE BRITISH SOLDIERS IN THE BOER WAR. 


An officer in the field (Deeember, 1900) : ‘‘ It was sufficient that arms 
were discovered; firewood was at once collected: the wife and little 
children, bedridden old men and women were ordered out without a 
moment’s respite and the homestead burned before their eyes. It was 
widwinter, and the nights were indescribably cold, and in these thinly 
populated districts there were often no neighbors to give shelter. It 
was murder as cold-blooded and deliberate as if they had been placed 
against a wall and shot; worse, indeed, because their sufferings would 
have been sooner over.’ (Walsh.) 

‘Later on houses were burned on all sorts of pretexts, until farm 
burning became the daiiy business of ‘soldiers.’’ A lieutenant testifies 
(Ottawa Citizen, Jan. 7, 1901) that, “We moved on from valley burning, 
leoting, and turning out the women and ¢hildren to sit and cry beside 
the ruins of their once beautiful farmsteads. * * * We burned a 


track six miles wide through these fertile valleys and completely de- 
stroyed the village of Wilport.”’ 


813 


Morning Rasiiee, June 11, extract from a letter: “* * * but 
it was grand sport chasing young -ceckerels and chopping geese’s heads 
off, hearing = play as they rolled upside down into a fire lit ih 
the middle of the reom, piling pictures and brackets, etc., on a deal table 
and then putting a straw mattress underneath to start the blaze.” 

War gods are not heroes but frequently incendiaries. Here is a part 
of an order in the Boer War: “ Uniess the men * * *  surren- 
der * * * the whole of their property will be confiscated and their 
Sui turned out destitute and homeless” (dated Kingersdorf, July 

, 1900). ‘ 

“When the flames burst from the doomed place the poor woman 
threw herself on her knees and bared her breasts, screaming ‘ Shoot me; 
shoot me. I have nothing more to live for, now that my husband is 
gone and our farm is burned and eur eattle taken!” (Morning Leader, 
May 21, 1901.) 

Lord K. sent secret instruction to take no prisoners-——that is, 
Boers surrender, they are to be shot down (January, 1901). 

“The orders to take no prisoners came from headquarters and were 

iven to Morant by Capt. Hunt, who in due course passed them on. 
jad Hunt and Morant not obeyed they were liable to be shot them- 
selves.” (Lieut. G. R. W., Oct. 20, 1904.) 

“In the last two fights we used the bayonet freely as we adyanced, 
and the Boers appealed for mercy in vain.” (Private G. W., of Scecend 
Battalion of the Celdstreams.) 

‘““A Boer was taken; he then threw down his rifle and asked for his 
life, and for an answer got a coarse jibe and was spitted, unarmed, on 
the bayonet of an English:soldier.”” (The Tablet, London, Jan. 5, 1901.) 
An English soldier, presumably an officer, calls this “a good story.” 

‘We proceed in deadly silenee, with bayonets fixed, with instructions 
not to shoot but to use bayonet and butt-——-and take no prisoners. We 
take no more netice of shrieks for mercy than we would for cawing o? 
crows.’ (Reynolds’s Newspaper, Feb. 3, 1901.) 

“Phere was a very general impression that the fewer the prisoners the 
greater would be the satisfaction of the commander. * * * ‘The 
result was that many wounded Dervishes were killed.” (Winston S. 
Churehill and Walsh.) 

“He had in his possession an affidavit signed by two Dutch women, 
who underwent the last extremity of outrage at the hands of the 
British troops. This was admitted,-because the soldiers were punished.” 
(J. M. A., Manchester Guardian, Dec. 15, 1900.) 

“The girl, evidently mistaking him for an officer, approached him 
between her sobs, struggied with her English to make a complaint. The 
reply she got was an insult, foul and brutal. * * * She sank to 
the dust at the man’s feet with that peculiar half sob, half moan that 
tells the depth of teminine anguish having been sounded.” (Morning 
Herald, Australia, Noy. 20, 1900.) 

Lord G. H., in the House of Commons, narrated this of the Ninth 
Lancers: ‘“ Before his death the man stated that he had been assaulted 
by two men of the Ninth Lancers because he failed to find native 
women for them. The matter seems to have been taken very coolly ; 
it was not until some days later that inquiry was instituted. This 
inquiry was perfunctory. A few days later another native was killed.” 
(New Age, Noy. 27, 1902.) 

A battle painter defined war as “the antithesis of all 
all humanity * * * fer man as he is, war it 


if the 


morality, of 
ean be said is a 


very attractive business.” (Herald of Peace, May 4, 1904.) 

A private says “man hunting is better than football, and that he 
is enfoying himself very much.” (Narraeccoote Herald, June, 19901, 
South Africa.) 

A wounded colonel cries: ‘‘ Exterminate the vermin; give them hell, 
boys,’ and the wounded were shot and the unwounded were “ made to 
dig their own graves’”’ and then shot. (Otago Witness, June, 1901.) 


Snipers were not only riddled with bullets, but bayoneted and torn 


to pieces. (Otago Witness, June, 1991.) 
“We burn the houses because your men won't give in; if that 
won’t do, we'll burn the women next.” (Times, Nov. 17, 1900.) 


‘““The people thought we had called for refreshments and one of the 


women went to get milk. Then we had to tell them we had come to 
burn their place down.’ (With Remington, p. 187.) 
‘“Poid a woman and two daughters to take a few things and quit 


in 10 minutes. We then set the house on fire. They dropped on their 
knees and prayed and sang, weeping bitterly > * * One of the 
poor women went raving mad.” (‘Tottenhaus Herald, Dec. 12, 1901.) 


BULGARIAN 


(Les Cruantes Bulgares on Macedonie osientale et en Thrace, 191: 
Athens, 1914.) 


Neither sudden explosion of national feeling nor violence inseparable 
from obstinate fighting seem to justify massacres, forfeit of honor and 
life, and destruction, ravages which the regular Bulgarian Army seemed 
to have made with deliberation and with a system determined and de- 


ATROCITIES. 





fined in advance by the Bulgarian authorities themsely: in the last 
Bulgarian war. 

The principal objects of the Buigarian outrages were the clergy and 
teacher of the Hellenic communities. Not a village oceupied by the 
Bulgarians escaped massacre of its men, women, and children, violation 


of its daughters, and pillage and burning of its houses. For 
at the first invasion of Demir-Hissar they massacred all ths 





the village of Petrove, and, after violating women and young girls, put 
them in a mosque and set in on fire, and in the face of this funeral 


pyre they played music. At Petritsi, before the cadavers of the M 
sulmans, they made the wives and daughters of these victims dan 

At Demir-Hissar the bishops and three priests, with many notables 
and women, were tortured and put to death. 


RUSSIAN CRUELTIES 


A Kussian Greek Christian calls the Japanese “the unclean ra f 
monkeys.” 

“What I have seen is nothing compared to what othe I Ww 
nessed. Two thousand persons were deliberately drowned at M CV, 
2,000 at Rake, and 8,000 in and around Blagovetschensk ; 12,000 corpses 
were encumbering this river, among which were thousands of women 
and children. * * * ‘This is Russian work."’ (New Age, Nov. 22, 
1900.) 

“The captain of a Russian cruiser recently asked the local authori- 
ties for permission to execute within the harbor a seaman who had 
been found guilty of striking a superior officer The request was ao 
fused, whereupon the cruiser left the port, returning to-day. 
The man was exeeuted on the high sea in circumstances of great bar- 
parity * * * being tied to a cable whieh was then passed under 
the ship's keel three times. It was not until the third Sona that the 
man was pronouneed dead.” (Herald of Peace, Jan, 1, 1914,) 
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OUTRAGES ON BELGIANS BY GERMAN SOLDIERS. 


The official report (Report of the Committees on Alleged German Out- 


rages, etc., GL pp.. and Evidence and Documents Laid Before the Com- 
mittee, etc., 206 pp. London, 1914, 8s.) of the committee on German 
outrages on Belgians, appointed by the British Government, comes to 


the following conclusions: 

(1) That there were in many parts of Belgium deliberate and sys- 
tematically organized massacres of the civil population, accompanied 
by many isolated murders and other outrages. 

(11) That in the conduct of the war generally innocent 
both men and women, were murdered in large numbers, women vio- 
lated, and children murdered, 

(Ill) That looting, house burning, and the wanton destruction of 
property were ordered and countenanced by the officers of the German 
Army, that elaborate provision had been made for systematic incen- 
diarism at the very outbreak of the war, and that burnings and destruc- 
tlon were frequent, where no military necessity could be alleged, being, 
indeed, a part of a system of general terrorization. 

(IV) That the rules and usages of war were frequently broken, par- 
ticularly by the using of civilians, including women and children, as 
a shicld for advancing forces exposed to fire, to a less degree by killing 
the wounded and prisoners, and in the frequent abuse of the Red Cross 
and the white flag. 

This report is based upon the deposition of some 600 persons, 
ing a volume of 296 pages. 

OF GERMAN SOLDIERS BY BELGIAN CITIZENS. 

Over against this British report is a report (Die voelkerrechtswidrige 
Fuchrung des belgischen Volkskriegs. Auswartigges Amt., 1914,320 pp., 8s.) 
in German, entitled, “ Belgian Citizens’ Warring Against International 
Law,’,based upon depositions of some 200 German soldiers, making a 
volume of 320 pages, to show that the Belgian civil population individu- 
ally and en masse attempted to carry on warefare with German troops. 

Allowing for the ex parte character and possible exaggeration of these 
two reports, it is apparent to any impartial reader that these two re- 
ports counterbalance, complement, explain, and confirm each other. 

There seems to be little doubt that in the beginning of the war 
telgian citizens carried on a wild people’s war against the German 
soldiers, which was a flagrant breaking of international law and had 
terrible results for the Belgiaus and their country. 

This citizens’ war raged all the time while the German soldiers were 
marching through Belgium. As the Belgian Army, after hard fighting, 
was being driven back before the German soldiers, the Belgian civil 
population sought to hinder the march of the German soldiers in every 
way. There is overwhelming evidence that the civil population of Bel- 
gium of every grade, age, and sex, with the greatest bitterness and 
madness took part in warlike action against the German soldiers, 
As already mentioned, this evidence is based upon official especially 
sworn statements of 200 German soldiers and first-hand reports of those 
in the service. There are 320 pages of this material, giving only what 
is most important. 

According to the German 
fought the German soldiers 
Liege (based upon the 
nesses), Namur (18 witnesses), 
witnesses), Kast and West 

Results of an especially terrible character came from the 
fighting in Ashrot, Audenne, Dinant, and Louvain. Special reports 
of the war minister are made upon this, going into details, given by 
numerous witnesses. Here people of all stations in ilfe, laborers, manu- 
facturers, teachers, priests, women, and children were found with 
firearms in their hands (25 witnesses). Shots came from houses, gar- 


civilians, 


mak- 


SHOOTING 


civil population of Belgium 
places in the Provinces of 
statements of 8 witnesses), Luxemburg (9 wit- 
Hlennegan (8 witnesses), Brabant (6 
Flanders (6 witnesses). 


report the 
in numerous 


den roofs, and cellars, from fields and woods, and this where there 
had been no Belgian troops for a long time. In these fights weapons 
were used, which no regular army would employ, such as hunting 
arms and amunnition, old revolvers and pistols (17 witnesses); thus 


German soldiers were wounded with shot, others scalded with hot water 
(0) witnesses). 


The Belgian “ Free Corps” had no responsible head and displayed 
no military sign (12 witnesses). If some of the civil guard were with 
them there was still no military sign, and in addition they were 
in citizens’ clothes (8 witnesses). In general the Belgian citizens’ war 


against the German troops was unorganized, especially in Aerschot, 
Anderme, and Louvain. It is shown that in a large number of in 
stan the Belgian citizens appeared friendly to the soldiers at 


first entry, then when darkness came on or by other opportunity they 
began to fight the German soldiers; this occurred in 14 towns or cities. 
In these cases the citizens failed to carry weapons openly. 


In Liege, Herbe, Brussels, Aerschot, Dinant, and Louvain German 
soldiers were shot at in the dark by Belgian civilians (14 witnesses). 


Further, the Belgian people had not respected the Red Cross, and under 
this flag had not hesitated to shoot German troops, and to 
hospitals in which were wounded soldiers (28 witnesses). Finally the 
German wounded soldiers were robbed and killed by Belgian citizens 


and atrocities were committed upon them, even by women and young 
girls—eyes being put out, ears and nose and fingers cut off and other 
parts of body mutilated (16 witnesses). In other instances German 


soldiers were poisoned, hung upon trees over which burning fluid had 
been poured, and otherwise burnt to death (11 witnesses). 


Citizens caught in such acts were given a hearing when possible, 
and if guilty were shot. Old men, women, and children were saved 
(11 witnesses). 

The Belgian Government did not, but could have hindered the free- 
corps war (17 witnesses) and avoided the terrible and unnecessary 


bloodshed which resulted. 

In Aerschot there was a prearranged and sudden attack by the citl- 
zens upon the chief commander of the German soldiers, in which he 
was killed (5 witnesses). 

In Dinant not only did 
soldier but troop were 
citizens (S87 witnesses). 


shoot German 
attacked by 


general 
suddenly 


in 
and 


Belgian citizens 
treacherously 


LOUVAIN, 


As an example of the special reports upon different cities, we give 
some of the main points in the report upon Louvain. 

On the 19th of August, 1914, the German troops entered Louvain. 
At first the citizens and soldiers got along extremely well together: 


the citizens showed themselves so friendly to the German soldiers that 
many of the soldiers went about the city unarmed (14 witnesses). 

But this peaceful picture changed on August 25. At this time 
Belgian troops advanced out of Antwerp toward Louvain; the German 
troops in Louvain marched out against them; more troops from Liege 
were sent through Louvain to the front. The battle ended in a severe 
defeat for the Belgians, who io the evening were thrown back to Ant- 
werp. But the citizens of Louvain believed that with the initial ad- 
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vance of the Belgian troops and the help of the English soldiers that 
the Belgian soldiers would succeed, and saw in this Belgian advance 
encouragement and success to take part in the warfare (4 witnesses). 

Before this battle was decided a German militia company marched 
about 7 o’clock in the evening from the northwest to the east end of 
the city to the railway station. In marching through the cit they 
found everything quiet; there were not a large number of soldiers in 
the city at the time (4 witnesses). They observed, however, surprisingly 
many young people, apparently of the well-to-do classes, in small groups 
in the streets, who slowly weat back into the houses; women and 
children were not to be seen (4 witnesses). 

The returning march of the German militia company and other smaller 
groups of troops in the city greatly strengthened the belief of the in- 
habitants that the Germans were beaten and upon their retreat were 
captured. This also gave an impetus to the carrying out of a plan 
which apparently had been made in advance, to exterminate the Germans 
on their retreat through the city, for a short time after this militia 
company had arrived at the railway station and about 8 o'clock in the 
evening rockets were fired in the city, first green, then red (12 witnesses). 

At this signal the civil population of Louvain in different parts of the 
city began to shoot furiously at the German soldiers with muskets, 
revolvers, and pistols from the cellars and windows of the houses, and 
principally from the roofs (35 witnesses) ; the shooting sounded in some 
places as from machine guns (7 witnesses). The German soldiers were 
completely surprised; many were wounded and some killed. In the 
columns and divisions of baggage placed in the streets there was great 
confusion from horses breaking away and running, having been hit by 
balls or shot or otherwise frightened (5 witnesses). 

The firing was especially heavy at the market place, where the staff 
of the general commander was located. Many officers and troops were 


wounded and killed. The staff of the general commander alone lost 
5 officers, 2 officials, and 23 men and 95 horses, The shooting was 


heaviest, however, at the railway station, where the German militia com- 
pany had marched. ‘There was heavy shooting at the soldiers in the 
* Place du people.’’ To add to the terror, the city was in darkness. 

As soon as the soldiers could recover from their surprise they returned 
the fire, entering and searching the houses from which the shooting 
came, Some of the citizens were killed in fighting (4 witnesses), others 
being caught with weapons in their hands, were shot (9 witnesses). 
Many citizens escaped through the backs of houses and continued 
the street fight in other places. About 11.30 at night the commander 
general of the Eleventh Reserved Army Corps returned to the city and 
was shot at on his way to the Rathhaus. 

In order to put an end to the street fighting, the mayor and other 
prominent citizens were taken as hostages and led through the city, 
and were required in a loud voice to command the people to cease hos- 
tilities. Although severe penalties were threatened, the demands had 
no result; the people continued fighting the soldiers, and in their wrath 
they even shot physicians, sanitary officials, the sick and wounded who 
were under the protection of the Red Cross (10 witnesses) ; shooting 
also at a hospital (3 witnesses) ; explosives and bombs were used (4 
witnesses) ; hot tar was also poured upon the soldiers (2 witnesses). 

Atrocities were committed thus: A German soldier was found disem- 
boweled and others mutilated. Most severe measures were necessary 
to stop this kind of warfare, and those taking part in the attack were 
shot, and the houses from which shooting came were burned; it was im- 
possible to stop the fire at times spreading to other houses, and this was 
the cause of the burning of the celebrated cathedral; the Rathhaus, 
however, was saved. Only a very small part of the city was destroyed. 

Notwithstanding these severe measures, the next morning the citizens 
renewed the attack. The unrest endured the next two days, although 
the hostages were again led through the streets (17 witnesses). 

That this general attack of the citizens was prepared long in advance 
is shown (1) by the sending up of rockets, (2) by the finding of large 
quantities of arms, (3) by a large number of young men coming to the 
city, (4) by finding in the burned houses large quantities of cartridges 
and explosives. Unfortunately, a number of priests encouraged this 
lighting, and some of them took part themselves (9 witnesses). 


VII, COMPARATIVE MILITARISM, 
One way to estimate militarism in a country is to give the number 


of soldiers and sailors (including officers) in time of peace, relative 
to the population, which is done in column 2 of the following table. 


The countries are arranged according to a descending scale of mili- 
tarism, Roumania being highest, which is 15,700 soldiers and sailors 
per miilion population. United States is last, having only 1,499 


soldiers and sailors per million population, Sweden is second, having 


15,299 soldiers and sailors per million population. France is third, 
having 14,874 per million population, but she is highest of all the 
larger nations in degree of militarism. Servia is fourth, Bulgaria 


fifth, and Turkey sixth. Germany is seventh, but of the larger nations 
she is second, being next to France in degree of militarism. Italy is 
eighth, Greece ninth, Austria-IIungary tenth, and so on down, 

In some of the countries no trustworthy data as to sailors are ob 
tainable, especially in the Balkan States, which, however, stand very 


high in militarism on land; they are rated without regard to their 
militarism on sea. If we compare the larger nations only, the order 
in degree of militarism (column 2) is France first, then Germany, 


Italy, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Great Britain, and the United States, 
which is by far the least military of all. 

In column 3 the figures are given for militarism on land only; the 
order is practically the same as in column 2 for both land and sea, 
except Great Britain, which is very low in militarism on land. In 
column 4 the figures are given for militarism on sea alone, the order 
being Great Britain first, then Sweden, Italy, France, Germany, Russia, 
and so on. Great Britain's militarism on sea is more than three times 
as much as any other country; she is the only country having more 
sailors than soldiers. It will be found on the whole that militarism is 
aceording to geographical and political necessity. 

In columns 5 and 6 are given the absolute numbers of soldiers and 
sailors (officers and men) in army and navy. The popular mind gen- 
erally rates the militarism of a country according to the size of its 
army, which is incorrect, for the army might be large simply because 
the country is large; thus Russia has by far the largest army; so the 
United States, a nonmilitary country, has a larger Army than most 
of the Balkan States, which are bristling with militarism. 

Also, it would not do to estimate militarism according to amount of 
money paid out per capita of population (columns 7 and 8), for a 
country might have a much higher degree of militarism than it had 
money to carry it out; also, larger and richer nations would have.a 
high degree of militarism. Thus Great Britain's per capita rate for 


army and navy combined is the highest, making it most military of 
all, 


which is not true, 
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In columa 9 is given the number of bordering nations for each coun- 
try. Other things being equal, a nation having a large number of 
countries bordering upon it would be expected to have a 1 r army 
for its protection, especially if these other countries were first-class 
powers. 

The true way, therefore, to estimate militarism is according to the 
number of both soldiers and sailors relative to population in times of 
peace. 


Comparative militarism? 




















(Time of peace.) 
Number . 
of officers} Numberof 
and men| Oflicersand | Absolute number} Cost percap-| __ 
‘ *, r mil- men per of officers and | ita.of popu- | Number 
Countries, | ifon pop-| million popu- lation. of bor- 
1911 ulation lation. dering 
(population). in both coun- 
Army tries. 
and a Te 7 | ioe 
Navy. | Army. | Navy. Navy. Army.|Navy. 
eee ae sill eames | 
1 2 3 | 4 6 7 | 8 9 
‘ bed ge ee ee Bie ct ee 
| 
Roumania. ... 15,700 | 15,700 }.......| O@139f....... $2.15 |...... 4 


to 


| 
4,965 | 2.43 |$0.95 
3.90 | 2.00 












(5,956,690. ) 
Sweden... .... 15,299 | 14,400 899 
,521,943). 
France... a 14,874 | 14,231 | 643 | 563,596 | 25, 500 5 
(39,601,509. 
fServia:....... 13390) 12;990 |. ....-) WH, GOP1.-...--: 7 6 
(2,911,701.) 
Bulgaria. ..... 1048: 1' 12,082 £.......F G7j;80OR....... 3. SET... 4 3 
t,329, LOS. ) 
Purkey Sch 10; 693 | 10, 593-}.......]' 975,000 }........ BGG te<<ss 5 
35,400,000.) 
Germany..... 9,683 | 9,167 516 | 626,732 | 33,500 | 3.00} 1.70 7 
64,903,423. ) 
Yai <0. ct. 9,273 | 8,39 876 | 291,298 | 30,398 | 2.28 1,12 3 
34,686,683.) 
Greece cai 8,966 | 8,966 |.,..... 23, 0001... ...2.5 R4Gfi..... 1 
2,263,952.) | 
Austria-Hun- 
(ATy......0. 8,350} 8,057} 302] 396,114} 14,888] 1.90) .20 7 
49,161,766) | 
Russia 7, 660 7,300 360 |1, 200,000 | 60, 000 1.50:} .31 6 
118,690,600.) | | } 
eat Britain. 6,963 | 2,953 | 4,010 | 134,000 |181,939 | 2.50 | 4.50 |.......... 
15,370,530. ) 
Belgium. .. 6,100} 6,100 }....... 46, 574 }........ 1,74 |..--.. 3 
516,730.) } | | 
Netherlands..| 6,012] 5,830} 182 | 34,662 | 10,822 | 200 |. 
,945,1 
nitedStates.| 1,499} 982] 517] 91,783 | 47,612 | 1.00 | 1.35 | 
1,972, 2 | } } | | 
| 


! The figures in this table are based upon official data. 

bie data were not obtainable 
VIII. SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS ON WAR. 
VHAT MIGHT STOP WAR. 

War may cease as soon as the instruments of destruction beeome so 
great as to threaten everyone’s life. If the use of air machines like 
Zeppelins or more dangerous inventions to come, increases until every 
itizen at home is kept in constant fear, sleeplessness, and worry for 
i rsonal safety, such conditions would soon bring the people to a 
ti of the senselessness as well as terribleness of war and 
that nonexistence were preferabie to existence under such circumstances. 
The natural instinct of self-preservation would assert itself so emphatti- 
cally as to make it very difficult for a nation to enter war. ; 

It would also be very difficult to commence war if a two-thirds vote 
of the citizens of a country were required before war could be declared. 
Fer the average citizens, whose blood is practically shed, should have 
more voice in the matter. The fact that a few high officials, however 
conscientious, can place their country in such a position as to virtually 
foree it inte war is the result of an old régime, which is not only unjust 
to the great majority who must bear the brunt of battles but ill 
adapted to present humanitarian needs. The officials themselves would 
doubtless be the first to welcome any change in form of government 
that might lessen the weight of their terrible responsibilities. 

REASONS FOR WRITER'S INTEREST IN PROBLEM. 

\ll American citizens—in fact, citizens of all neutral nations, in their 
own way and according to their own convictions—should do everything 
they can to keep their country out of the European war. This study is 
an endeayor of one American citizen to lessen war. 

Che author may be permitted to give a few reasons which led him to 
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men. Penal and reformatory institutions, therefore, should not be 
called “ criminal,” for it is unjust to stigmatize a large number of per- 
sons when so few of them merit it. These unfortunates have enough 
difficulties to contend with without the additiom of a stigma. 

The scientific study of humanity requires the investigation of man 
hysically, mentally, and morally. A knowledge of medicine and 
aboratory training in ychology and anthropology are much needed 
in such study. The following are some of the principles of the study 
of humanity which should apply to relations between nations to avoid 
war, as well as to relations within nations to develop peace: 
_ 1. The study of humanity, to become a science, must depend upon 
investigation of large numbers of individuals, and the method should be 
the same for all classes, if we are to distinguish the normal from the 
abnormal. 

2. Abnormal man may be abnormal in the right direction, as genius 
man, talented man, and statesmam; or in the wrong direction, as 
criminal, pauper, and defective man. It is all man, and the study of 
these different classes might be called the anthropology of the living, 
as distinguished from prehistoric anthropology. 

3. The best method for humanitarian study is that of the laboratory 
in connection with sociological data. For 

4. All facts about human beings are important from the scientitic 
point of view, whether such facts be immediately available or not. 

5. The prison and reformatory can serve as a humanitarian labora 
tory for the benefit of society. As most of the inmates are normal 
and their surroundings uniform, the conditions for scientific research 
are favorable. 

6. We can not be tempted to do wrong unless there is something in 
us to be tempted ; that something is a part of ourselves as distinguished 
from our environment; therefore 

7. The comprehensive study of man requires an investigation of 
both the individual and his surroundings, for the environment may be 
abnormal rather than the man. Thus 

8. The exhaustive investigation of a single criminal illustrates just 
how and by what steps both environment and inward nature may lead 
to criminal acts. 

9. Degrees of crime should be estimated according to detriment to 
the community. From this point of view international crime, or war, 
is the greatest of all crimes. And 

10. One of the objects of criminology is to lessen and prevent war 
by knowledge gained through investigation of its causes. 

11. No evil can be permanently lessened without first finding 
causes. There is probably no one cause of anything, but a chain of 


{ causes, And 


12. There is little hope of making the world better if we do not 
seek the causes of evils at their foundation. 

13. The prison should be a reformatory and the reformatory a 
school; their principal objeet should be to teach good mental, moral, 
and physical habits; both should be distinctly educational. 

14. The ground for the imprisonment of the criminal is, first of all, 
because he is dangerous to society. And though confined, he should 
not necessarily be punished. For 

15. No one is responsible for the first 15 years of life, nor is anyone 


>| accountable for the tendencies inherited from ancestors. As the die 


is usually cast before adult life arrives, responsibility is most difficnit 
to determine and is often a minimum quantity. Therefore 

16. We should judge of people by their excellencies rather than by 
their defects. As has been said, “To know all is to forgive all.” 
Yet : 


17. Society has no right to permit prisoners to be released who will 


| probably return to crime; for 


ndertake to do what he thinks to be not only his duty, but the duty | 


of everyone who has had special opportunities. He resided some four 
years in Europe, mainly in France, Germany, and Switzerland, pursuing 
university studies and, mingling with the people, he had many advan- 
tages in gaining an insight into their life and thought. His specialty 
also was criminal anthropology, which includes the subject of war more 
particularly in its psychological aspect. 

POINT OF VIEW OF AN ALSATIAN. 

As an illustration, a shoemaker in Alsace-Lorraine was asked whether 
he preferred to live under the French or German Government. His 
answer was as follows: ‘“ You know that our language is French and 
our sympathies are with them.’’ When questioned as to actual practical 
difference under the Germans, he said: “As far as business is concerned, 
I am a little better off: the Germans are more rigid in enforcing laws 
as to apprenticeship, so that unskilled shoemakers are not able to com- 
pete with us so much as when under French rule. But we want to be 
jet alone; we don’t want any more fighting over the matter.” 

IX. PRINCIPLES FOR THE SCIENTIFIC StuDy OF HUMANITY. 

Criminal anthropology, or criminology, is a_ scientific study of 
humanity. Of all forms of human abnormality crime is nearest the 


normal; in fact, more than three-fourths of the criminals, so called, 
are normal, and the study of them is practically the study of normal 


| with increase of morality, and education which 


18. Where it is a question between justice to the individual « 
justice to the community, the community should have the benefit « 
the doubt. 

19. One purpose of criminal anthropology is, through knowledge 
gained by scientific study, to protect the weak, especially the young, 
in advance, before they have become tainted and fallen: not locking th: 
barn door after the horse is stolen, which is the defect in most schen 
of reform, 

20. Institutions for reforming human beings should have the condi- 
tions as similar as possible to surroundings outside, so that when in 
mates are released they can adapt themselves more easily to society 
and not become misfits. 

21. Cranks or mattoids who attempt the lives of prominent persons 
are very important solely on account of the enormous injury they can 
do to ciety. They therefore should be studied most thoroughly. 
Just as the physician studies his patient in order to treat him prop 
erly, so one skould study the criminal. 

22. Criminals, paupers, and other defectives, constituting about 1 
per cent of society, are social bacilli which require as thorough scien 
tific investigation as the bacilli of physical disease. Bu 

23. Why should we allow 1 per cent of society to cause so much 
trouble and expense to the remaining 99 per cent, crime alone costing 
more than one-half billion dollars annually? It is mainly because ot 
neglecting the young, where study of man should begin. And 

24. The time has come when we should study a child with as much 
exactness as we investigate the chemical elements in a stone or measur 
the mountains on the moon. 

25. Drunkenness is not only one of the main causes of 
one of the greatest enemies of humanity, because it brings 
upon so many innocent people. 

26. All that is diseased is abnorma!, but not all that is abnormal i 
diseased ; thus a hand with six fingers is abnormal, but not necessari! 
diseased. 

27. He must study the normal to comprehend the abnormal, I 

28. When the normal acts in an unsuitable way or at the wrong 
time or place it may become abnormal. The fundamental conception 
of the abnormal is excess of the normal; but 

29. The difference in degree between the normal and abnormal can 
be so great as to result in a difference of kind, just as when two 
fluids reach a certain amount a precipitate is formed, which is very 
different from the ingredients from which it was deposited. ; 

30. Nothing will hinder development of the young more than tit 
prospect of having plenty of money and no necessity to work. iute- 
ness often leads to crime. : plaieties 

81, It is more important to know what is good than what is true; 
i Increase in intellectual development is not necessarily connected 

~ a ~ trains the mind at the 
expense of the will is a questionable education. And ates 

3. The longer we live the more we appreciate the average 
man as compared with the dishonest talented man. aioli 1 

34. To any observer of life the impracticability of pessimism and 
the advantage of optimism are evident. It has also been estimatec 
that 
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feelings, and acts are indifferent; but of 
are pleasurable and one-fourth painful, 


Most of our thoughts, 


those remaining three-fourth 


indicating more pleasure than pain in the world, 

36. tluman bature is like a plank across a stream-——if one man 
passes over it at a time a whole army can cross; if two, it bends; 
and if three, it breaks. 

37. Success is often more dangerous than defeat, for it tends to 
develop conceit, overconfidence, and loquaciousness. 


3s. There is nothing so ridiculous the 
all-wise man, and the “ Smart Alec.,”’ 

30. The greatest of all studies is man, which is based upon the indi- 
vidual, the unit of the social organism. 

Just as the physician studies his patient in order to treat him 
properly, so one should study the criminal, who is usually a fool, because 
he is opposed to the great majority of society and is almost sure to fail. 

41. The study of mevicine is the study of the future. To know the 
geography of the body is more important than to know the geography 
of the world, Know thyself. 

42. Of all forms of abnormal humanity crime is nearest the normal; 
the study of criminals, therefore, is malnly the study of normal men, 
and knowledge thus gained may be generally applicable to the com- 
munity as a whole. 

43. Every person dangerous to property or life, whether insane, crim- 
inal, or defective, should be confined, but not necessarily punished. 

44. The determinate sentence permits prisoners to be released who 
are morally certain to return to crime. The indeterminate sentence 
affords the prisoner an opportunity to reform without exposing society 
to unnecessary danger. 

45, In studying man, names are unnecessary and statement of facts 
is not criticism, for sclence is absolutely iinpersonal. 

" 46, Kyery one bas the right to a proper bringing up. 

47. The time has come when we should study a child with as much 
exactness as we investigate the chemical elements in a stone or measure 
the mountains On the moon. 

48. The treatment of young criminals should be the prototype for 
treatment of adults, and procedures against them should have as little 
pubticity as possible. 

4%. Publication in pewepepese of criminal details is an evil to society 
on account of the power of imitation. In addition it makes the criminal 
proud of his record, develops the morbid curiosity of the people, and it 
is especially the weak who are affected. 

50. Place confidence in the so-called bad boy, awaken his ambition and 
ach him to do right for right’s sake. 

61. Put the criminal upon his honor. A criminal once said, “If they 
will not believe me when I tell the truth, I might as well tell lies.” 

52. Opinion is valuable according to knowledge, especially first-hand 
knowledge, and science is common sense condensed, where an ounce of 
experience is worth a pound of theory. But 

53. The highest impulse of science is the love of truth for its own sake. 

54. A person is valuable to the community in the proportion he con- 
tributes to it more than he receives from it; yet 

55. About all most people can do is to earn a living, not to mention 
saving something for old age. 

56. As long as there is enough, no human being should be deprived of 
the necessities of life. 

57. If we must have an aristocracy, let it be one of intellect rather 
than money or family; for 

58. The only thing in which man excels the animals is his mentality. 

59. This is the generation of the exaltation of mediocrity. 

60. lo choose the good is often to choose the lesser evil; for the mil- 
lennium has not yet arrived. 

61. Act as thou wouldst act, if all the consequences of thy act could 
be realized at the moment thou actest. 

62. Science seeks what is——the truth, ethics what 
aesthetics what is as it ought to be. 


as the self-important man, 


t 


ought to be, and 


X. GOVERNMENT AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS ON ITUMANITY, 
[By Arthur MacDonald. ] 

Abnormal man, being essays on education and crime, criminal sociology, 
criminal hypnotism, alcoholism, insanity, and genius, with digests of 
literature and a bibliography. 1893, Published by United States Bureau 
of Kduecation. Washington, LD. C. 445 pages, 8°. 2d edition, 1895, 
Price, 25 cents. 

Criminology, a psychological and scientific study of criminals, criminal 
contagion, criminal hypnotism, and recidivation, with introduction by 
Wombroso, tibliography. Second edition. New York, 1894. Funk & 
Wagnalls, publishers. 416 pages, 12°. 

Le criminel-type dans quelques formes graves de la criminalité; Jesse 
Pomeroy, “the boy torturer’; Piper, “the brainer (Belfry case, Bos- 


ton): © Jack, the Ripper’’ (de Londres). Bibliographie de sexualité 
pathologique. Troisiéme édition. Une volume en 8°, illustrait de por- 
traits. Publié par A. Storck, Lyon, et G. Masson, Paris, 1895. 300 
pages. This work is not published in English. 


Education and Patho-social Studies, including an investigation of the 
murderer “ Hi.’ (Holmes); reports on psychological, criminological, and 
demographical congresses in Kurope; London slums and Gen. Booth’s 
Salvation Army movement. Reprint (from Annual Report of United 
States Commissioner of Education for 1895-94), 57 pages, 8°. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1896. Price, 5 cents. 

Emile Zola, a psycho-physical study of Zola’s personality, with illus- 
trations; his physical and mental peculiarities ; nervous system, finger 
imprints, morbid ideas, etc.; visual perceptions, hearing, smell, tactile 
sensations, perception of time, association of ideas, and suggestibllity ; 
character, method of work, ete.; with biblfography. Reprints (from 
Open Court, August, 1898, with appendix (54 pages), and “ Practical 
Psychology,’ August, 1901), 1901. 

{*xperimental Study of Children, including anthropometrical and 
psycho-physical measurements of Washington school children; measure- 
ments of school children in United States and Europe; description of 
instruments of precision in the laboratory of the Bureau of Education ; 
child study in the United States; and a bibliography. Reprint (from 
Annual Reporc of United States Commissioner of Education for 1897-98), 
325 pages, 8°. Washington. D. C.. 1899. Price, 20 cents, 

Hearing on the bill (If. R. 14798) to establish a laboratory for the 
study of the criminal pauper, and defective classes, treating especially 
of criminology with a bibliography of genius, insanity, idiocy, alcohol 
ism, pauperism, and crime, had before the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the United States House of Representatives. 309 pages, 8°. Goy: 
ernment Printing Office. Washington, D. C., 1902. Price, 15 cents. 

Senate document No, 400 (57th Cong., Ist sess.): A plan for the 
study of man, with reference to bills to establish a laboratory for the study 
ot the criminal pauper, and defective classes, treating especially of Hyp- 
notism, with a bibliography of child study, 166 pages 8 Government 
Printing Office. Washington, D, C., 1902, (166 pp.) Price, 15 cents, 
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Statistics of crime, suicide, and insanily and other forms of abnor- 
mality in different countries of the world, in connection with bills to 
establish a laboratory, etc. Senate document No. 12, 58th Congress, 
special session, 8°. Government Printing Office. Washington, D. C., 
1903. (195 pp.) Price, 10 cents. 

Man and abnormal man, including a study of children, in connection 
with bills to establish laboratories under State and Federal Govern- 
ments in the study of the criminal, pauper, and defective classes, with 
bibliographies. Senate document No. 187, 58th Congress, 3d session. 
780 pages, 8°. Washington, D. C., 1905. Price, 40 cents. 

This document (‘Man and Abnormal Man”’) includes in substance the 
matter contained in the six Government publications enumerated above. 

Il criminal tipo en algunas formas graves de la criminalidad. Madrid, 
La Espaio Moderna, 170 pages, 8°, 1908. 

Juvenile crime and reformation, including stigmata of degeneration, 
being hearings on bills to establish a laboratory, etc., before Senate 
Cominittee on Education and Labor and House Committee on the Judi- 
clary. Senate document No. 5382, 60th Congress, Ist session, 839 pages, 
8°, 1908. Price, 25 cents. 

NOTE.—HOW TO OBTAIN THE PUBLIC DOCUMENTS, 

These public documents, especially “ Man and Abnormal Man,” and 

“Juvenile Crime and Reformation,’ might be obtained either through 


,any United States Senator or Representative, or by writing directly to 


the Superintendent of the House or of the Senate Document Room, 

Also the “ Superintendent of Documents,” at the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., wiil send any public document on re- 
ceiving its price. 

ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 
(Copies of these articles might be obtained by writing to the periodicals 
in which they appear.) 

seikohuniokeru furyoojino kanka (reform of children in the United 
States). Kyooiku Jir6én, Tokyo, January 15, 1908. 5 pages. 

Statistics of alcoholism and inebriety. Journal of Inebriety. Au- 
tuimn, 1909. Boston. 18 pages. Includes results in foreign countries. 

Death penalty and homicide. American Journal of Seciology, Chi- 
cago, July, 1910. 28 pages; also published in Japanese, Journal of 
Statistical Society of Tokyo, It is mainly a statistical study, including 
foreign countries. 

Criminal statistics in Germany, France, and England. Journal of 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, Chicago, 1910. 

Entwickelungsfehler der kinder. Jahrbuch fiir Kinderheilkunde, Ber- 
lin, 1910. Presents results of study of abnormal children in the public 
schools of Washington, D. C. 

Mattoids (cranks). Medical Fortnightly, St. Louis, April 25, 1911. 
12 pages. The mattoid is abnormal, with want of balance, eccentric, 
poeseents and often in the intermediate zone between sanity and 
insanity. 

Kecentric literature. The Monist, Chicago, July, 1911. 12 
Written mostly by mattoids. 

Statistics of congressional life and activity (plan of). Hearing be- 
fore the Committee on Printing, House of Representatives, August 12, 
1911. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 14 pages. 

Mental ability in relation to head circumference, cephalic index, so- 
ciological condition, sex, age, and nationality. Journal of American 
Statistical Association. Boston, December, 1911. 9 pages, 8°. [It isa 
summary of results from Washington school children (see ‘** Uxperi- 
mental Study of Children” above). 

Assassins of rulers. Journal of American Institute of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, Vol. II, No. 4. Chicago, November, 1911. 16 pages, 
8°. Assassins of our Presidents are specially studied. 

Sur la creation d'un laboratoire Fédéral de criminologie aux Btais Unis, 
Archives d’Anthropologie Criminelle, Lyon et Paris, 15 Mars, 1911. 
3 pages, 8°. Difficulty of establishing a Federal laboratory due to mis- 
apprehensions, 

Studie tiber verbrechen jugendlicher. Archiv fiir Kriminalanthropol- 
ogle und Kriminalistik. Band 46, Leipzig, 1912. 7 pages. 

Study of criminal man, in connection with the author’s letter, sent 
out by the State Department to foreign countries. Criminal Law Re- 
view, February, 1915, Madras, India. 10 pages. 

Mentality of nations, in connection with patho-social 


pages. 


conditions. 


Bibliography. The Open Court, Chicago ugust, 1912. 11 pages; also 
published in Scientific American, New York City; Archivos de Peda- 


gogia y Ciencias afines, Mayo de 1912, Buenos Aires; and in Nature, 
November 14, 1912, London; also in Archiv fiir die gesamte Psychol- 
ogie, XXXIIT. Band, 3. u. 4. Heft. Leipzig, 1915. A comparison 
between nations as to their inietlectual products; a statistical study. 

Humanizing criminal law. Case and Comment, vol. 18, No. 12, 1912. 
Rochester, N. Y.; also published in Bulletin de l'Union International 
de Droit Pénai, Vol. XIX. Advocates use of penal and reformatory 
institutions for scientific study of normal humanity. 

Statistics of physical measurements and anomalies of criminals, 
Alienist and Neurologist, St. Louis, February, 1912. 38 pages; also in 
Indian Medical Journal, Calcutta, February, 1912. Gives the main re- 
sults of scientific study of criminals in all countries. 

The would-be assassin of Theodore Roosevelt. Medical Times, New 
York City, April, 1914. 15 pages. Gives physical and mental analysis 
of assassin. 

Scientific study of base ball. American Physical Education Review, 
Springtield, Mass., March, 1914. 22 pages. More complete statistics 
of the game are advocated; also fine points as developed by best 
players are given. The anthropological study of the player himself is 
also suggested. 

A study of Congress (plan proposed). Lawyer and Banker, New 
Orleans, December, 1914. 7 pages. <A proposed scientific and statistical 
investigation of congressional life and activity; legislative ability ; 
Senatorial standards, etc. 

Principles of criminal sathrspoires Medico-T.egal Journal, special 
historical sketches, November, 1914, New York City. 5 pages; also in 
Pacific Medical Journal, San Francisco, California; Maryland Medical 
Journal, Baltimore, December, 1914; Alienist and Neurologist, St. 
Louis February, 1915; NHducational Foundations, New York City, 
January, 1915. ete. s 

War and criminal anthropology. Pan American Magazine, New Or- 
leans, February, 1915. 8 pages, 8°; also in The New Age (Masonic), 
Washington, D. C., April. 1915, 4 pages; Pacilic Medical Journal, San 
Francisco, April, 1915. 11 pages. 

Exceptional children, including the results of investigations in the 
public schools of the United States and foreign countries (in course of 
preparation). U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., 1915. 
The exceptional child is one who by its mental or physical organiza- 
tton, or through its environment, is rendered incapable of profiting 


from the ordinary methods of instruction, education, or discipline in 
the regular schools. 











Patriots and War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In tue House cr Representatives, 
Saturday, March 3, 1917. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the awful horrors of the 
Iuropean conflict have brought home to us the great lesson that 
no war shoull be entered upon except in the necessary defense 
of national honor. Those who would lightly urge a declaration 
of war without first carefully counting the cost and weighing 
the necessity for the action are not as they would like to class 
themselves—patriots—but are betrayers of our country and are 
io be classed with its enemies. They do not deserve to be 
lauded, but to be condemned; not praised but despised. They 
are not fit to lead public opinion and their vaporings should be 
scorned by all high-minded citizens. 

TRUE PATRIOTS AND FALSE PATRIOTS, 

There is more than one kind of patriot. The true patriot—the 
best patriot of all—is he who loves his country and would make 
any necessary personal sacrifice for its welfare. He is usually 
quiet and unpretentious. It is his part to act, not to mouth nois- 
ily in public places. He is chiefly concerned with justice, and re- 
spects the rights of other nations as well as those of his own. He 
is cnlm and thoughtful. He considers the awful cost of war, cost 
in blood, in money, in spiritual and political considerations. He 
would avoid war if possible by any means consistent with honor. 
He does not urge others to fight, but is himself ready to shoulder 
arms. He seeks neither glory nor profit, but is willing to lay 
down his life for American ideals and institutions. He counsels 
patience and is slow to take offense, but once we are committed 
to war he serves with self-sacrifice and heroism to the bitter 
end. Usually he is a man of humble station, whose heart beats 
in kindness and has not been hardened by the oppression of 
others. He tries in his plain way to apply the principles of 
Christianity to the everyday affairs of nations and men. I am 
proud to believe that this description fits the great body of our 
people and that they hold America, with liberty and justice, as 
dearer than life and all earthly things. 

But there is another kind of patriot, a false patriot, a creature 
whose regard for his own selfish interest is supreme. He is a 


patriot for profit, for honors, and salaries, for profits from war | 


munitions and supplies. He is out of harmony with the ideal 


of equal justice and opportunity for all, but secretly longs for | 


the return of the old conditions of master and serf, of a privi- 
leged class riding upon the shoulders of the masses. He prates 
of the sacredness of property but has no word for the rights 
of humanity. He clamors for established order, meaning 
thereby a condition in which he shall have some advantage 
over his fellows. He loves America, not because it is the land 
of the free but because of the opportunity which it gives for 
heaping up wealth and reaping dividends. This false patriot 
I do not love; but, alas, he is strong in our land, not strong 
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in numbers but strong in wealth, influence, and prestige. His | 
hoarded gains command for him the best of brains and cunning | 


that the world affords. His schemes are contrived in secret 
and executed in darkness. 
Always the true patriot is at war with the false. 


The former | 


is a multitude and his adversary is a few, so that standing on | 


equal ground the result would be quick and sure. But the false 
patriot is no fair fighter; he has his mercenaries of parasite 
newspapers and all the vicious elements in political and social 


life. He breeds revolt in the ranks of the true patriots. He | 


divides them into factions and sets them to tearing each other. 
Ile deludes them with false counsel. He bribes their leaders, 
poisons their sources of supply, and by his nefarious schemes 
weakens them with dissensions until their strength becomes as 
a chain of dust. 

The false patriot is active in our land to-day. He scents an 
opportunity for avarice in fat war contracts, in ships, munitions, 
and supplies. He demands the right to trade, and would sacri- 
fice on the base altar of commercialism the liberties and ideals 
for which our ancestors laid down their lives. 

THE AWFUL COST OF WAR. 

The European war presents a terrifying spectacle. Humanity 
Stands aghast at it. Like an awful conflagration, one nation 
after another has been drawn into the raging flames until it 
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seems that the whole world will be engulfed. 
nation has remained out of the conflict. It is America, our own 
fair land. If we shall be drawn into the war the few remaining 
neutrals can scarcely be kept out, so that the whole wide world 
will be engaged in the awful conflict. 

Kurope has already poured out its rivers of blood and trem- 
bles on the verge of bankruptcy and ruin. Literally millions 
of men have been killed and mangled on the battle fields. 
Millions more crouch in muddy trenches ready to spring at 
euch others throats, and in homes without number white-faced 
women mourn their loved ones and starving children reach out 
their little hands in vain for bread. But it is not in blood and 
treasure that the bulk of the awful cost of war must be paid. 
It is in the sacrifice of liberty and of moral and spiritual ideals. 
The three years of the war have cost the people of Europe the 
gains of centuries in reiigion and morality. Europe has been 
thrown back countless generations in ethical standards. And 
what of human liberty! The word is a mockery in the warring 
nations. Even the English have slipped back to the conditions 
of the dark ages. Our own country if it shall enter the con- 
flict must share in these dire consequences, 

Already America is paying a part of the cost of the war, its 
economic cost, its spiritual and moral cost. Even our liberties 
are threatened. Only a few days ago the Senate of the United 
States passed an espionage bill—a more drastic restriction on 
liberty than any measure ever before passed by Congress even in 
time of war. This bill and others now pending would make of 
our boasted freedom an empty name and of our old ideals, a 
vanished dream. If we shall enter the war as an active par- 
ticipant, we must pay our part of the awful cost in suffering 
and money. But more than all I dread the conflict, for the 
effect which it will have on our institutions. No man can fore- 
see where the consequences will end nor what the final effect 
will be upon America, its institutions, its liberties, and its 
form of government. 

A democracy can not make efficient war on a large seale. It 
can not be a great military power. <A military nation must 
have a strongly centralized government, it must have {Its cab- 
inets with power to form secret plans, make secret treaties, con- 
ceive in secret, fell designs for the use of its armies and navies. 
It must be able to strike without warning and suddenly. It 
must be prepared without consulting its people to spring upon 
its unsuspecting foe. It must have its cheap conscript arimies 
to which no free people will submit; its military treasure levied 
without consent of taxpayers. If we are to aspire to great 
military power then let us make up our minds to give up our 
liberties. If we are to compete with the great military autoc- 
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| racies of earth we must put ourselves on an equality with them 


in form of government and in the powers of their rulers. 

If humanity be not gone stark mad it will learn out of this 
horror how to avoid war, and in the end the great good will 
come that there shall be an end of war, and mankind will find 
a juster, saner way to settle its differences than by mutual 
murder. 

THE MILITARISTS AND JINGOES, 

The people of America should be made to know the facets. 
There is a faction in this country, small but powerful, which 
wants war for its own sake. War for war’s sake is what they 
desire. War with Mexico, with Germany, with Japan; war 
with anybody, so it is war. They are the militarists, the mili- 
tary satrapy, the munitions makers, the selfish financiers, the 
war contractors, and their parasite press. They want war for 
its promotions, its profits, and its influence on our social and 
political life. They have laid their plans for vast armies and 
navies, on universal conscription for cheap soldiers, and to 
teach the people servility and obedience. No liberty-loving peo- 
ple has ever submitted to their conditions except under dire 
necessity, and they cunningly plan by forcing the Nation into 
war to find an opportunity to carry out their schemes. 

I warn the people against the influence of the militarists. 


| They are much more powerful than many may believe. They 
| control the press of the great cities and a multitude of news- 


papers scattered over the country. Their organs reiterate daily 
the false arguments of their masters, carry on their propaganda, 
color and distort every news item of importance, and criticize 
without secruple or regard to truth any champion of the 1i 
ties of the people who may have the courage to protest. 
The influence of the war faction can not be overestim: 
It comprises all that wealth may buy, cunning can devise, and 
prestige accomplish. ‘They have their echoes and tools in 
every corner of the land, Those who now clamor for war with 
Germany a few months ago demanded war against Mexico. 
Now, with a bumptious pretense of patriotism, they shout, 
* Stand by the President a then they condemned him from 
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every housetop as a pusillanimous coward. They seek to break 
down, by abuse and dishonest criticism, whatever reason can 
not touch. Their epithets and coarse denunciations are Sa 
inte the ears of the honest and brave men who refuse to sub- 
mit to their dictation, 

These vicious ferces are so powerful and well organized that 
they have been able to taint the sources of the people’s informa- 
tion and to mold public opinion to their will until many true 
patriots have been intimidated, and those who do not think for 
themselves have taken wp the false halloo. Under the spur of 
this simulated public opinion Congress has been led into a policy 
of vast military expansion, to the end that the present Congress 
has appropriated $535,000,000 for the Navy against $312,000,000 
last year and $145,000,000 the preceding year. We are spend- 
ing more on our Navy than prior to 1914 was spent by all the 
other nations of the world combined. This simulated publie 
opinion has not only influenced Congress but has swayed the 
Chief Executive. Under it our soldters were sent into Mexico 
and the National Guard spent months on the border, all in an 
aimless and fruitless campaign. ‘“ Declare war on Germany,’ 
the militarists demand, and, knowing that the President loves 
peace, they agitate for the arming of merchant ships, hoping 
that out of such course they will achieve their desire for war. 

THE CONSTITUTION, 


CONGRESS, AND THE PRESIDENT. 


Under our Constitution our Government is divided into three 
independent branches—ithe legislative branch, composed of 
the two Houses of Congress, to make the laws; the judicial 
branch, composed of the courts, to construe the laws; and the 
executive branch, composed of the President and his subor- 
dinates, to execute the laws. The founders of the Republic 
intended each of these branches of Government to be a check 
upon the other, and sought to preserve a balance between them, 
so that their functions might be exercised independently. In 
the form of government this is fundamental Americanism. It is 
as improper for the President to dictate to Congress what laws 
should be passed as for him to dictate to the courts what judg- 
ments should be rendered. Congress has no more right to dele- 
gate its functions to the President than the courts to delegate 
their functions to him. It has been predicted by eminent stu- 
dents of government that if the Republic shall ever fall it 
will be on account of the Executive gaining such ascendency 
over Congress as to i xke that body his tool. 

The exclusive power to declare war is, by the Constitution, 
vested in Congress, which has no right to delegate that power 
to the President. Members of Congress have the constitutional 
function and responsibility laid upon them to decide when war 
should be declared. As for myself, I shall not shift my duty to 
the shoulders of the President. He has his constitutional duties 
to perform and I have no wish to interfere with them. I also 
have my constitutional duties, and them I have swern to dis- 
charge. I will not shirk. I will not delegate them. I will for 
myself, upon my solemn oath, recognizing my responsibility to 
my country, decide whether there is sufficient cause for war. 
Our President is a great and wise man. His love for peace is 
as sincere as my own. I am sure that he has no desire to as- 
sume my responsibility just as I have no willingness that he 
should do so. His opinions should be given great weight as 
those of a wise and partiotic man, but Members of Congress who 
accept his judgment instead of their own are unfit to perform 
their representative duties. In this crisis the cry should not be 
‘Stand by the President,” but should rather be, “ Stand by our 
country.” The sole question for a conscientious citizen to con- 


sider is, “ What is for the best interest of America?’ 


CAUSES OF WAR, 


I will not at this time analyze the causes of the European war 
further than to say that it was caused primarily by greed; not 
the greed of the masses but the greed of the few, they who to 
their own countries are what our false patriots are to ours. 
aoe great masses in the warring nations fight blindly and hero- 

eally for their respective ideals. All no doubt are patriotic, and 
etieaet equally so. All are our brothers, since 
drawn some of her blood from the veins of every nation of 
Europe. My heart goes out to them in their sufferings, and my 
prayers are for all of them that their woes may soon end. It is 
for us to stand aloof as true neutrals, as well-wishers of all, re- 
serving for ourselves the Christlike office of mediation. We 
should not exaggerate our incidental discomforts and incon- 
venienees, but should bear them with a patience so long as our 
national honor is not assailed. 


It can not be denied that both parties to the war have given 
us cause for offense. 
by American passengers 


Germany has sunk merchant ships where- 
lost their lives. The British have not 


America has. 
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willfully destroyed the lives of any of our citizens, but they. 
have rifled our mails, laid mines in seas which were the publie 
highways of the world, blockaded neutral ports both against the 
egress and ingress of our commerce, seized our ships, ‘cut us off 
from friendly nations, and demoralized our commerce, That no 
American lives have been lost because of illegal British acts ig 
rather due to our own forbearance than to British fayor, for 
we have submitted to dictation and at Britain’s behest have 
withdrawn our commerce from places where it might legally go, 
Had we sent our ships into the areas of illegal British mines 
undoubtedly many lives would have been forfeited. 

But while we have had sufficient legal cause for war with both 
combatants, I have been for peace. I have realized that they 
were grappled in a life and death struggle, that all the nations 
were anxious to be on good terms with our stromg and rich 
Nation, and that no intentional affront had been given us. I 
know that both combatants have been anxious for our friend- 
ship. Such inconveniences and wrongs as they have put upon 
us have been merely incidental to their own struggle for ex- 
istence. They have been fighting for their lives. and some of 
the blows intended for their adversaries have accidentally fallen 
on us. In my philosophy war is justifiable only in defense of 
national honor, which can not be involved by an accidental and 
unintentional wrong. I have thought that we should be for- 
bearing toward both parties. It is not the extent of the injury 
that should control a decision for peace or war; it is the intent 
with which it is done. Germany’s wrongdoing has cost Amer- 
ican lives; British wrongdoing might have cost the same but 
for the exercise of our prudence and forbearance. If there has 
been cause for confiiet with one of the warring groups, there 
has also been cause for war with the other. But I have felt 
that there was real cause for war with neither, and that we 
should await their cooler, saner moments for the peaceful re- 
dress of our injuries and for appropriate apologies. 

rom the very beginning Germany has bitterly complained 
that we were supplying the British with arms and ammunition 
which by reason of Germany’s position she could not obtain, 
We had the undoubted legal right for our munitions makers to 
sell arms and ammunition to the belligerents. This was a right 
belonging to the private individual, however, for our Government 
could have made no such sales consistent with neutrality. The 
vast quantities of munitions exported to Britain have given eolo 
to the German complaint, and coupled with the vast loans 
granted to the entente powers by our bankers have undoubtedly 
pushed us close to the brink of unneutrality. Recent deve‘op- 
ments indicate that the German people regard the United States 
as having already joined their enemies with our material re- 
sources, which constitute the sinews of war. There has been a 
strong demand by the German public for unrestricted submarine 
ac tivity, which would. stop the traffic in the implements of war. 


The German submarine campaign is in response te this sentl- 
ment. 
THE SHIP-ARMING BILL. 
As an answer to Germany’s threat that she would cut off 


commerce between the United States and her enemies our mili- 
tarists and their parasite press demanded an immediate declara- 
tion of war. They had demanded war when Belgium was in- 
vaded, when the Lusitania was sunk, and on other occasions. 
Being unable to thrust our eountry at once into the conflict, 
they brought such pressure of simulated public opinion to bear 
that the President requested authority to arm our merchant 
ships. He stated that he was of opinion that he already had 
such authority, but wished first to secure the sanction of Con- 
gress to its exercise. I believe that if mere authority to arm the 
ships had been asked for, it would have been unanimous'y 
granted by Congress, but when the bill was introduced it was 
found that it went a great deal further, and was believed by 
many to confer upon the President the sanction of Congress to 
go to war with Germany. The bill was quite broad in its terms, 
but being informed that the President did not interpret it as 
giving him authority to go to war I was nine to waive that 
point. The bill made no exception as to the classes of ships to 
which our Government’s protection was to be given. It seemed 
inadvertent to extend governmental protection to ships loaded 
with arms and ammunition; this would have made the United 
States a party to the munitions traffic, and would have been in 
itself an act of war against Germany. I unsuccessfully sought 
to amend the bill in committee so as to except munitions, ships 
from governmental protection, and when the effort failed I 
joined with other Members who were of my way of thinking in 
a minority report on the bill, as follows: 
VIEWS OF THB MINORITY. 
An unsuccessful effort was made in committee to amend section 1 


of this bill so as to exeept from its provisions ships engaged in carry- 
ing cargoes consisting im whole or im part of arms and ammupitions. 








— 


It would be manifestly unneutral for our Government to arm and pro- 
tect ships engaged in the munitions traffic with belligerents. 

It is true that there is no international law imposing a duty on 
neutrals to restrain their citizens from selling arms and ammunitions 
to belligerents. But the belligerent against which such arms and 
ammunition are intended to be used has a right to capture the same 
in transit on the high seas. 

If the Government of the United States should arm and protect a 
ship carrying arms and ammunitions consigned to a belligerent, thus 
itself becoming a party to the traffic, it would commit an unneutral 
act—an act of war. 


Those who joined in the minority report were at once as- 
sailed with epithets and vituperation by the militarist news- 
papers, who sought by foul abuse to intimidate us and to fore- 
stall our efforts for calm justice and fairness. We believed 
that had the bill been amended so as to except munition ships 
from governmental protection, Germany would have viewed 
the American position as being one of neutrality and good 
faith. Germany would perhaps have relaxed her submarine 
campaign so as to permit the free passage of innocent ships. 
The adoption of the amendment seemed the proper way in 
which to convince Germany of our good faith and thereby to 
avoid war. 

During the consideration of the bill in the House those of 
my opinion again sought to amend the bill, and 125 Members 
of the House so voted. When the amendment was lost it then 
became a question as to what course we who dissented should 
take. It was obvious that the bill would be passed. To me 
it seemed best that if it must be passed it should receive as 
nearly unanimous support as possible. With many misgivings 
and with much hestitation I voted for the bill on its final 
passage. I hoped that notwithstanding it clothed the President 
with authority to perform acts which would inevitably lead 
to war he would not avail himself of the authority and that 
peace would be preserved. In voting for the bill I consciously 
chose what I regarded as the lesser of evils. It seems best 
in this case that I should accept the judgment of the majority 
though I acquiesced with the greatest reluctance. 


PEACE LOVERS ARE PATRIOTS, NOT COWARDS. 


I am for peace, but not for peace at any price. I would not 
have personal peace at the expense of my own honor, nor would 
I have national peace at the expense of the national honor. I 
look on war as [ would on an exceedingly hazardous surgical 
operation—as something to be entered on as a last resort. My 
sentiments upon this subject were well expressed when the 
ship-arming bill was under discussion in the House in the 
speech of Hon. JAMEs L. StaypbEen, of Texas, when he said: 


Now there are differences of opinion, as there ought to be among so 
many men, as to what is the wisest and most patrtfotic course for them 
to follow. Some believe that we ought to exhaust every possible avenue 
of hope and of opportunity to avoid war. I agree with those gentlemen, 
and [ resent the insults of those who declare that a man who is a 
pacifist is a coward. Men who ~~ those things are fools and Mars. 

It is not true, and they know it is not true. There is nobody here 
that I know of or in the whole country who is what they call, with a 
sneer, a “ peace-at-any-price”’ man, I have never known a Member of 
the American Congress in my 20 years of service who was not willing 
to make any personal or national sacrifice for the tionor and the se- 
curity of his country. 

Mr. Chairman, there are 300,000 or more Americans in my district. 
All of them are loyal to the country; and, so far as I know, none of 
them wants war as iong as it can be honorably avoided ; and they do 
not want peace a2 moment longer than it becomes necessary to defend 
the honor and the rights of the country. But they have their views 
about how we should approach this great question, and I think men 
indulge in extravagance and intemperance of speech who denounce those 
who do not agree with them as lacking in patriotism or in courage. 

These people are not cowards; yet 49 out of 50 of the communica- 
tions I have received since these days of agitation have come on have 
been parse for peace, and the writers of those communications have 
not thought it necessary to protest their patriotism. They do not 
doubt it themselves, and their neighbors do not. Yet, sir, when the 
call comes for a sacrifice, I venture to say that the district which I 
have the privilege of representing in this body will respond with as 
many men who will cheerfully undertake the hardships and hazards 
of war as any other in this country. 

In looking around over this House I see only two other Members who 
served with me in the Fifty-fifth Congress, during all those exciting 
days just prior to the Spanish-American War. At that time a fury 
had seized upon the people; a frenzy had possessed them. They were 
clamoring for war, the people and the press alike; but that is not the 
case now. ‘The people are wiser, calmer now, and they prefer to in- 
vestigate. They would rather reason now than shout. 

Yesterday in an interview with Miss Jane Addams the President 
said: ““{f have done, I am now doing, and I shall continue to dq all I 
possibly can to keep the United States at peace.” . 

If that ts an honorable and proper course for the President, why is 
it not also an honorable and proper course for Members of Congress 
and citizens generally? It is honorable, and in taking such a posi- 
tlon the President does himself honor. 


I still hope for peace. I know the awful cost of war and I 
would avoid it if possible. The time to talk against war is 
before it is declared. Once a war is entered upon our country 
must present a united front to the enemy. I love peace, but 
if war shall come, and God grant that it will not, I shall do all 
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I can for the success of American arms. After war is declared 
I shall not question its propriety. I am perhaps a_ pacifist, 
but I am willing to fight if need be. I was a pacifist in 1898 
when we entered upon our unnecessary war against Spain, but 
did not hesitate to shoulder my gun as a private soldier in the 
ranks. I wonder if many jingoes, militarists, and their ilk will 
be found fighting in the ranks as common soldiers if we shall 
have war with Germany. 

I particularly fear a war with one of the Europeon nations 
just at this time on account of the entanglements which may 
result from it. I fear that the United States may be com- 
mitted to alliances which will plague us through generations to 
come. I fear that if we enter war with Germany we will sit 
around the table when peace is made and be a party to the 
peace treaty which would bind us to go to war to enforce it 
if necessary. Now is the time for us to heed the advice of the 
fathers of the Republic. I remember what George Washington 
said in his Farewell Address. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence the jealousy of a 
free people ought to constantly awake; since history and experience 
prove that foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes of re- 
publican government; but that jealousy to be useful must be impartial ; 
else it becomes the instrument of the very influence to be avoided, 
instead of a defense against it. Excessive partiality for one foreign 
nation and excessive dislike for another cause those whom they 
actuate to see danger only on one side, and serve to veil, and even 
second, the arts of influence on the other. Real patriots who may 
resist the intrigues of the favorite are liable to become suspected 
and odious, while its tools and dupes usurp the applause and conti 
dence of the people to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is 
in extending our commercial relations, to have with them as little 
political connection as possible. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none or a 
very remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in frequent con 
troversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. 


I also remember the words of Thomas Jefferson when he said: 


I am for free commerce with all nations, and political connections 
with none; I am for not linking ourselves by new treaties with the 
quarrels of Europe; or entering that field of slaughter to preserve 
their balance or join in the confederacy of Kings to war against the 
principles of liberty. The first object of my heart is my own country. 


If we must drink the bitter cup of war, let us drink it bravely, 
but if we may do so with honor, let us be not too proud to put 
it aside. 





The Philippine Seouts. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM W. WILSON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue Hovset or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 3, 1917. 


Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the officers of the 
Philippine Scouts desire retirement pay as officers and perma- 
nent commissions, the same as other officers of the Army, a 
right they are not accorded now, owing to nonexistence of a law 
giving them that right. 

They request it as a matter of justice, basing their claim on 
service and proved efficiency and laws governing retirement of 
other officers. 

The national-defense act gives permanent commissions to the 
former pay clerks, Quartermaster Corps; permanent commis- 
sions to veterinarians in the service on the passage of this act, 
with provision for promotion to captain after 15 years’ “ govern- 
mental ” service, very little, if any, of which need have been with 
the Army; permanent commissions to the dental surgeons, with 
provision for promotion to major after 24 years’ service (com- 
missioned service not specified). It also reorganizes the Medi- 
cal Department so as to eliminate the provisional or temporary 
officers of the Medical Reserve Corps and provide permanently 
commissioned officers only. Officers of the Porto Rico Rexgi- 
ment of Infantry, although already having permanent commis- 
sions and retirement with pay of their grade, were given most 
liberal promotion and were made eligible for detached service 
in the United States proper and which has been denied the 
Philippine Scouts. 

The only benefit that Scout officers are to receive from the 
national-defense act is retirement with the pay of an enlisted 
grade, and while this is a material benefit, the retirement is 
not with the pay of the grade held at retirement, as was the 
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case of the pay clerks prior to the passage of the national-de- 
fense act. Nevertheless the pay clerks without previous com- 
iiissions were given permanent Commissions while Scout officers 
of 15 years’ commissioned service are to continue to hold pro- 
visional commissions only, and reexamined at the end of every 
four years. 

from remarks attributed to representatives of the War De- 
partment when the abolition of the Medical Reserve Corps was 
under consideration, it would appear that the War Department 
desired the abolition of the Reserve Corps on the ground of in- 
expediency of temporary commissions as tending to kill esprit 
de corps in that branch in view of the transitory character 
of their commissions and the absence of prospects for their 
future advancement. 

The national-defense act has provided for the provisional 
commissioning of the new officers entering the mobile army, 
but has fixed the limit at two years, while Scout officers con- 
tinue to be commissioned provisionally indefinitely. When the 
nutional-defense act is in full force, there will be in the Army 
enlisted men, provisional officers, and permanent officers. All 
provisional officers except Scout officers will be given perma- 
nent commissions after two years’ service or else eliminated 
from the service. It would seem only fair that Scout officers 
be also given permanent commissions after a two-year pro- 
visional appointment. 

Undoubtediy the Clark amendment providing for withdrawal 
from the Philippines within four years was responsible for the 
fact that the Scout officers were the only officers not given per- 
manent commissions. Now that the amendment has been de- 
feated there would seem to be no reason for denying Scout 
oflicers the rights and privileges of permanent officers. 

As an example, here is one who enlisted January 7, 1893, and 
was commissioned February, 1905, at the age of 33 years. There 
was a number of officers in the mobile army who were as old 
or older when they were commissioned than he was when he 
was commissioned. He has every reason to believe that all of 
his service has been entirely satisfactory to his military supe- 
riors; surely, then, he deserves a commission as captain; that 
his right is as good in every way as that which may be given a 
veterinarian after 15 years’ service, little, if any, of which need 
have been military service. 

Since concessions have been made in favor of all officers except 
Scout officers, I beg first that all Scout officers receive commis- 
sions without regard to age; if that be considered inexpedient, 
then that those officers who were commissioned before they were 
35 be allowed to take the examination, and if that be not ap- 
proved, then those that were not over 30 when commissioned be 
allowed to take the examination; all those officers not permitted 
to take the examination and those who fail to pass the physical 
examination to be retired with the full retired pay of the grade 
held. 

If after 15 years’ service, which has all been in the Philippine 
Islands, Scout officers are incompetent, they should certainly be 
eliminatel in such a way as to do them justice; but, nevertheless, 
eliminated; and if the system of appointing Scout officers has 
failed to obtain officers as good as those of the mobile army, it 
would seem advisable that no more Scout officers, as such, be 
appointed, but that all future appointments be made to the 
mobile army, and that the present Scout officers be absorbed 
by the mobile army or eliminated so that in the future there will 
only be one kind of officers commanding mobile troops. 

It must be borne in mind that the entire service of the Scout 
officer must be in the Philippines, 

All medical authority, so far as health is concerned, have al- 
ways adversely reported on long service in the Tropics. The 
Surgeon General of the Army, acknowledged to be the best 
authority, less than two years ago advocated a two-year tour 
in the Tropics, and no more. From a humane standpoint when 
an officer is required to serve 25 or 30 years in the Tropics he 
has left little or no vitality for the rest of his life, which no doubt 
is shortened by years, when all he has gained by the present bill is 
the rank taken by him into retirement. The Seouts represent the 
highest types of men; men who by some misfortune—not being 
vacancies, and so forth—have failed to secure commissions in the 
Regular service and turned through their loyalty to the Scouts. 

Kor Congress to give after 20 to 30 years’ actual field service 
in the Tropics the rank and pay would only be a fair compensa- 
tion for that service. It must be remembered that the 25 or 30 
years rendered is the best part of 2 man’s life, from 21 to 50 
years, and then send him home an old man, which any man is 
after this service. 


And now as to the service rendered by the Scouts— 
The fighting side by side with their white brothers in arms of 
Ghurkas, Sengalese, Pathans, and the various colored native 
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contingents of the allies on the battle fields of Europe lends inter- 
est to the fact that the United States possesses a native force 
that might, in the event of war, be called on to take its part on 
the battle line. 

This small but highly trained and efficient force, consisting of 
12 battalions—four complete companies each—of 44? enlisted 
men to the battalion is known as the Philippine Scouts. 

It is composed, as to the enlisted personnel, of Filipinos ex- 
clusively. There are a few Filipinos among the officers, but the 
majority are Americans. 

The Philippine Scouts had their crude beginning in the early 
days of the Philippine insurrection, when pro-American Filipi- 
nos were employed by the Quartermaster’s Department for 
seouting service with the Regular and Volunteer troops. So 
valuable were their services that in 1901 Congress authorized 
the enlistment of not to exceed 12,000, and their organization 
into companies or troops and battalions or squadrons. 

No mounted troops are organized now, all of the units being 
Infantry, but in the early days scout organizations mounted on 
Filipino ponies gave a splendid account of themselves. 

‘To-day, in the Philippines, aside from Manila and its vicinity 
and four posts in Luzon outside of Manila, the only armed rep- 
resentatives of Federal authority are the Scouts. Mindanao, 
Jolo, Cebu, and Panay shelter garrisons of Scouts ready to take 
the field on short notice. 

The Scout is trained along the same lines as the American sol- 
dier. In skill with the rifle, ability to march, to endure hard- 
ship, to utilize every device promoting comfort and welfare 
under adverse conditions in the field, he ranks high. Loving a 
soldier’s life, easily disciplined, a natural soldier, he combines 
a fatalistic courage with a devotion to his officers remarkable to 
a great degree. 

Composed of practically all the tribes in the Philippines, the 
Scouts would be in a bad way for service together in organiza- 
tions speaking different dialects, or with American troops, were 
it not that English is understood and spoken by practically all 
the men. Instruction in English is as much a part of their 
training as shooting, and all commands and orders are given 
and instruction and administrative work carried on in English. 

Many who were in the Philippines in the early days take with 
a grain of salt the assertion now often made that English is 
more generally used by the Filipinos than was ever Spanish, but 
a conerete case in connection with the scouts recently demon- 
strated it in rather a convincing way. In a recruiting camp 
for Scouts, where hundreds of Filipinos were assembled, after 
being enlisted, to get the typhoid prophylaxis before being dis- 
tributed to their organizations, it was found that English was 
the only practicable means of communication by the officers with 
the men and was used almost altogether by men of different 
tribes in their own intercourse. Rarely was a recruit sentinel 
found who could not explain his orders in English, and not often 
was one found who could explain them in Spanish. 

A strong point for the Scouts as a part of the military estab- 
lishment is their economy. The enlisted men draw a little less 
than half the pay of Regular soldiers, and their ration costs 
about 10 cents less a day per man. 

The organic law authorizing the Scouts places no restriction 
on the place of their service; so, like their white companions, 
when the War Department says go they go. Their use outside 
the Philippines has been contemplated in various contingencies, 
and they may yet be seen pumping good American lead at ene- 
mies of the United States on foreign soil. 

I quote here two letters, written by Maj. Gen. Thomas H. 
Barry, United States Army, while commanding the Philippine 
Department, also engagements participated in by the Scouts, 
showing casualties, and so forth: 

HEADQUARTERS PHILIPPINE DBPARTMENT, 
June 9, 1914. 
To THe ADJUTANT GENERAL OF THE ARMY: 

i. Since the organization of the Scouts—General Orders, No. 9, Head- 
quarters of the Army, Adjutant General’s Office, Washington, February 
6G, 1901—no officers of the United States Army have endured greater 
hardships or performed without let-up more hazardous field service. 
This is emphasized by the list of casualties among the Scouts herewith 
appended. 

2. Existing laws in respect to their retirement are inadequate, emi- 
nently unjust, and ungenerous. Those who were fortunate enough to 
have been enlisted men when commissioned in the Scouts can now, 
under existing law, resign with a view to their appointment and retire- 
ment as noncommissioned officers, and even then they have to beg 
somebody to appoint them. Many of these deserving officers how- 
ever, were not enlisted men, and were appointed officers in the Scouts 
from officers of volunteer service. There is absolutely no way for this 
latter class of deserving officers to be retired. 

8. The case of Capt. H. R. Drake, referred to within, emphasizes the 


inadequacy and injustice of existing law affecting the retirement of 
these officers, There are other Scout officers who have been seriously 
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wounded in action and who are unable to properly perform service in | Any of the younger constabulary officers who may desire to take the Et 
the field and who are ng held for such service as they can perform | examination for appointment to vacuncies in the lowest grade that may § ei 
with the hope that Cong: may some day properly provide for their | exist under such reorganization act should be privileged so to do. iy 
retirement. ‘Two such officers now within my recollection are Lieuts. | I am clearly of the opinion, however, that meritorious Scout officers, a 
Gunn and Rackley. | being of and in the Army already, should have priority of claim over the / 
4. Captain and licutenants of Scouts are officers of the Army, and | constabulary or any others. 
therefore existing laws affecting the retirement of captains and lieu- | I recommend proper presentation of this to the chairman of the Mili- ; 
tenants of Infantry and the Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry should | tary Committees of the Senate and House, with such suggested phrase- i 
be made applicable to them. ology as wil! enact it into law. 
5. It seems that the following phraseology inserted in that part of r. H. Barry. ; 
the act making appropriations for the support of the Army which pro- Cablegram sent. 
vides for the pay of Philippine Scouts, might cover the case: _ MANILA, P. I Jai y 21, 1916 
“That hereafter captains and licutenants of the Philippine Seouts | Acwar, Washington: 
shall have the same pay, rights, and allowances provided by law for ye ieee eetlal I cele Alaa ees a : 
Infantry officers of similar rank in Army of the United States.” _rt any sacreased, urge provision ‘made for tral oEnOG ‘EICEILO- 
. , pte : rious officers Philippine Scouts Many have un nt field 
, rT. H. Barry, record. More deserving than officers Porto Rican I i 
Major Gencral, Commanding. if 
= Principal engagements, with dat é rumdb of et ritic te 
HEADQUARTERS PHILIPPINE DEPARTMENT, | OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE PHILIPPINE S 3 Ml a { oF 
Manila, P. I., January 21, 1916, | 1 “a 
IEADQI I Pr ri E DEPARTMENT “ 
From: The Majc r General Commanding. Manila, P. I., June 11, 191} ! 
To: The Adjutant General of the Army. ta ee aia r 
Subject: Transfer of Philippine Scout officers to the Infantry arm of | f 
the service in the event of reorganization and increase of the Army. ( 4 : 
In the event of increase of the Regular Army I earnestly recommend | Place of engagement. Da kitle i 
that provision be made for transfer to the Infantry, or other arms, of | — = 
qualified meritorious Philippine Scout officers; and I urge that in their | | wounded Cit 
cases the age limit, provided in the law or otherwise, be waived. Many ae ee . Mt 
of these officers had long service as enlisted men, some were officers of ie é 
volunteers, and many have unusually deserving and gallant field-service | Lake Ticob, Luzon ...............-.--..-.-++++-++---- Mar. 11,1902 iH 
records. They are now in the Army, and their transfer to the Infantry | Bago Buntay, RIND coceuuauadedacntnnd ticdians Coeaall Mar. 27,19 A 
(or in specially qualified cases to other arms) with the rank they now | eR INO occ ue e~accnddndannsadusn te dane Fuly 15,1908 
hold would not materially affect officers of like grades therein, because | Freshwater Bay, Paragua.........-.......-..---. Fe 6, 1904 
the great majority of these Scout officers are older than officers of cor- | Mt. Bagsak, Jolo..................2.....2..2-.4.2.-.-- Mar 1o04 ; 
responding grades in the Army, and many of them would soon be retired Ambulong, Batanga a aa as a Apr. 13, 1904 i 
for age or, length of service. Ft. Pikit, Mindanao sa chee etapa el chca Neiiaeeittns coe Ju 1) t 
Should it not be deemed advisable to transfer them as of their pres- | Reina Regente, Mindamao...................... ‘ July 30,19 i 
ent grades they should at least have prior claim on transfer to the In- | Camp Hartshorne, Samar.......................-.-- , sep yt 
fantry or other arms to the vacancies that may occur therein in the | Hemanganan, Samar.........................-..--- 
grades of second or first lieutenants over any other candidates for those | Talayan, Min Oia ic sal slat eee aaaibaceiica aceasta Sept. 13,19 
positions, Oras, Samar dada ade aka mime oe ease ad aas Nov 1% 
It is noted that Senator CHAMBERLAIN’s bill provides for the transfer | Balite, Luzon...............--+++--ee+eeeeee eee ee ee ee es De : 
of the Pérto Rican Regiment to the Infantry arm of the service. By | Dolores, Samar................-.2-.--2-------+2+0+- D I 
reason of unusually gallant field service there is no question whatever Sinaloan, Laguna... ......-..-+-0-0cccressnneeceee+ eee Lug. 2,1 5 
that many Philippine Scout officers are much more deserving than offi- Maslog, SAMAL.. . -- eee eeenee ence eee e eee e ences ec ees Fe 8 199 : 
cers of the Porto Rican Regiment. The transfer or appointment of these | >8" Jose, SAMA... ..--..----eeeee ene eeeeeee eee eee Feb. 3,19) 
officers to, the Infantry or other arms, under any reorganization meas- | Burauen, Leyte.............2-.-22.------- eee eee eee eee sept. 11,19 
ure that may be enacted, would make them eligible for retirement as | (AMp Smith, Samar..............-----.----+-++-+-++--- Oct. 25,190 
officers with pay and allowance as such to which they are entitled. Camp Overton, Mindanao... ........-.+-..--+++-+++- Sept. 25, 190 
Waiving the age limit need not nécessarily apply to the junior offi- I antar, Mindai MO. inner eae een eee nes ere tener eee es Fel 1910 
cers of Scouts who have, say, less than 10 years’ service therein or | Taglibi (Cottas), Jolo................2---+---2-2--- Jan 19 
in the Army. The said junior officers, if they- desire transfer or ap- | Bagsak Sahipas. Jolo jeune li tos \ { 
‘ u a By / se ‘ b p ND ada annette duaatnasecnnaie ve } 
pointment in the Infantry and are qualified, should be given opportunity a eae : \ ! J 
to come in, and should be appointed prior to any candidates from civil | J&bandal’s Cotta, Jolo..........-.-----2-----2222e++-- Jun ; 
life or elsewhere as the law may provide, because of their service as | ?2)'pas votta, Jolo occecccccccceceeec ces ceccnescescecess Ju 1, 191 
commissioned officers in the Scouts, which is service in the Army. - — nd a wee ccccccrocecescrcscroccnccoccocce ee caren 
- s 1 * ‘ . 7 alapao ric ( ‘] ! 
There may be meritorious Philippine Constabulary officers now hold- Pidatan Mivdan ces oe Ge OE a Re” Meee ee De 15. 191 
ing srades therein of field officer and captain, with former service in i ah a cated eae ; : . 
the Army, who may desire to come in the lower grades of the Army 
under any act looking to its reorganization and increase. They should Memorandum: There were numerous oth nall enga ‘ I 
receive like consideration as to waiving the age limit. ind Mindanao, in which an aggregate of about 60 mo 
List of Philippine Scouts who have died from epidemic or communicable d fro ute of organiza 1) to TJ } 
HEADQUARTERS VHILIPPIN 1) ENT 
Manila, P. 1., J {1 
“Pe at? kiethe | | | : 
Diseases. 1901 | 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 7 1914 Potal 
| | | { 
Small | 1 | a seal 
SMB POE. ..... cccvccccccccecccesccce ee cceeelesnseeee é -| ee ne ‘ 
NE hai sins daitg edn deuebenasirbenies Be ceacas 1 | 1 | 3 2 i 9 eee ) 
NNR iis aCicditostebscmbadsaena EEE: 6 |} 5 | 13 7} 2| 5 | 2 | | 4] 2 3 1 ) 
Se peli, « Sieh sien a ikcteae 1 29 | 23 | 7 7 | 9 6 5 12 2 1 | > 
CRD, Atiisinss. casts cb hide ieee 55] 8 will 2 | 8 | 2 { 7 
NN 6 lias ak oki « Shkstededsdddh ete Lidia te | 1 7 | 14 | 2 | 4 6 2 1} 3 3 2 3 i8 
NING sais sets Hide Sctindemancdecscall as oak .| $ | 2 1 2 2 | 2 | { 
| ni piiteenalhcitimnticsiial a4 ovis saliva ! ae 
PONE ccs « cankind gis cavenbatecl 2 103 | 73 | 27 22 | 28 | 17 12 | 22 9 | ( 6 ‘ | 
Ne att Pe os mee | 
ips 4 > PRili ine No > 4 f * i> O17 * 1k iw ; . 
Casualties in the Philippine sum a 1901 (date of organization) to The Late Representative Michael F. Conry. 
e » L914. i 
HKADQUARTERS PHILIPPINE DBPARLMENT, 
} ; ? 2 oth J Vy > mmaa 
Manila, P. I., June 11, 1914, MEMORIAT, ADDRESS 
OFFICERS. OF 
Killed in action____--~ ary ids deeertashciocia Mteeoda inciaadialmameseeodeaacal 7 | T { { ‘ + Y 1 
Died of wounds___- hahah haben siacee ng dnvap a aeebr ems coepeeb eisai aaanaeeiat 34 H Q N ‘ { s A A ( ) s | K G iD lL. i 
Wounded ___ Secession tae ee eae heal ill 13 4 Sette ; 
Died, other causes ‘ me ee ihe _— 24 OF NEW YORK, 
Memorandum : The 1 wounded included the 3 that later died of Iw tree House or ReEepresENTATIVES. 
wounds. The 17 dying from other causes include Maj. Foster, who } 
was on Scout detail from captain, Nineteenth Infantry Saturday, March 3, 1917. 
are eee | Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, in the death of Representative 
Killed in action. ___- or ealesctb Aan Cas a iaacteceac tehecanuliis tht kaacraetisec 110 | Micuart I’. Conry the city of New York has lost a valuable 
Died of wounds -~_——- a a a a re ee ee _£ | public servant, and the Nation at large will miss one whe gave 
Wounded___-_-- cian - hig -acneaipicoeagalaaaineuiataeni tein tiaaibbacaiianlentgaicantibiis 157 | ‘ ; . . ai ; be ntere 
Died. other causes Bg sc bornaenson i oer ai 574 | to it the best that was in him to further its best interests 
- . Ss ee Although only 46 years of age, in the prime of life, and with 
Memorandum: The 157 wounded ineluded the 7 that later died of}. fut Dae t ais ae he exercised and wielded a power far 
wounds. Wounds in both classes (officers and enlisted men) include all | @ 'Uture Most promising, os oad a = 
wounds received in action—gunshet, spear, bolo, etc. | greater than most men acknowledged during his lifetime. Few 
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men from the city of New York in Congress have given deeper 
and more thorough consideration to the important questions of 
the day; and on account of his physical condition, he spent the 
major part of his time in research work. 

It was due to his personal and untiring efforts that the Phil- 
ippine bill, which would have brought shame to the cheeks of 
the American people in years to come, was beaten. 

MiIcHAEL F, Conry first saw the light of day at Shenandoah, 
Pa., on April 2, 1870. After following the vocation of school- 
teacher for seven years, he graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1896. He then commenced the practice of law as 
an assistant corporation counsel in the city of New York, and 
the people of New York City, recognizing his ability, made him 
member of the Sixty-first, Sixty-second, Sixty-third, and 
Sixty-fourth Congresses, and then reelected him to the Sixty- 
fifth Congress. 

Ile was one of the best read men in the House, could tell 
and always enjoyed a story about himself and had a wit and 
humor about him that endeared him to all who came in con- 
tact with him. He loved men for what they represented from 
the point of culture and education. He neither had nor Wor- 
shiped wealth. He was patriotic in the fullest sense of the 
term. He admired America, the same as an infant loyes its 
mother, He exemplified true home life in every way. He was 
devoted to his wife and children, and in their company he 
found rest and pleasure. 

If the accumulation of wealth constitutes success, then he 
was a failure. But to my mind, Mr. Speaker, he was truly 
successful, both as a public and patriotic servant and also as 
a loving father and deyoted husband. He was a living ex- 
emplar of the man described in the poem “ Success,” by Henry 
Victor Morgan: 


a) 
aa 


SUCCESS, 


I hokl that man alone succeeds 

Whose life is crowned by noble deeds, 
Who cares not for the world’s applause 
But scorns vain custom's outgrown laws; 
Who feels not dwarfed by nature’s show, 
But deep within himself doth know y 
That conscious man is greater far 
Than ocean, land, or distant star ; 
Who does not count his wealth by gold, 
His worth by office he may hold, 

But feels himself, as man alone, 

As good as king upon a throne; 

Who, battling ’gainst cach seeming wrong, 
Can meet disaster with a song, 

Feel sure of victory in defeat, 

And rise refreshed the foe to meet; 

Who only lives the world to bless, 

Can never fail—he is success. 





United States Shipping Board. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSHUA W. ALEXANDER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
[x rue House or RepresenrArives, 
Saturday, March 8, 1917, 


On the bill H, R. 21009) to amend an act entitled “An act to establish 
a United States Shipping Board for the purpose of encouraging, devel- 
oping, and creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a mer- 
chant marine to meet the requirements of the commerce of the United 
States with its Territories and possessions and with foreign coun- 
tries; to regulate carriers by water engaged in the foreign and inter- 
state commerce of the United States; and for other purposes,” 
approved September 7, 1916. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Speaker, the following statement pre- 
pared by the Shipping Board in support of above bill and 
showing the emergency nature of the proposed legislation should 
be of great interest to the Congress and to the country, as it 
bears directly on the present high cost of living, and particu- 
larly to our Atlantic coast cities and the means that would be 
provided for relief; and in this connection I will also insert a 
press dispatch that appeared in the Washington Post of Feb- 
ruary 25, entitled *“* Food in Plenty Awaits Cars.” 

That this bill should have failed of passage at the session just 
ended is to be deplored: 


STATEMENT OF SHIPPING BOARD. 
RELATION OF PRESIDENT'S PROCLAMATION OF AN EMERGENCY ARISING 


FROM A STIORTAGE OF SEA TONNAGE AND AMENDMENTS TO THE SHIP 
PING ACT INDORSED BY HIM TO THE RISE IN PRICE OF FOODS AND TO 
OUR MILITARY NECESSITIES, 


For the last six months we have watched with growing apprehension 
the congestion arising from the overcrowding of overland transporta- 
tion throughout the United States. Freight cars and other transporta- 
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tion facilities, scarcely adequate to serve the needs of the country in 
normal timés, have proved entirely inefficient in the presence of the 
unusual demands created by the war in Europe. Already the police 
are being invoked to quell disorders in our cities due to the dangerous 
increase in the cost of living. 

The natural growth of our internal commerce had been prevented 
from exhausting the car supply by the very large increase in steamshi 
tonnage carrying the products of the great States lying west of t 
Rocky Mountains through the Panama Canal to our eastern coasts and 
other destinations. The war in Kurope added heavily to the burdéh 
of our land transportation facilities, both between points of manufacture 
east of the Mississippi and the Atlantic coast, and in the carriage of 
manufactured articles and raw material across the continent to the 
Pacific coast ports for export to Russia and Japan. The same extraordi- 
nary war necessities have during the last two years drawn away, almost 
in their entirety, the fleets bearing products from the Pacific coast to 
the Atlantic polnts of consumption into other channels of trade. The 
combined increased demand thereby created upon the freight-car re- 
sources of the United States and the resultant decreased car efficiency 
by the crowding of freight yards has invaded the supply required to 
bring food and the necessaries of life to the great centers of population 
east of the Mississippi River. This in large part has assisted in causing 
the rise in the price of food and other necessaries. 

While we have not been at war ourselves, the war abroad has been 
inflicting on our citizens a rise in the cost of living comparable with that 
created by the warfare actually in our midst at the time of the secession 
of the Southern States. So far as the need of the man of small income 
in our great cities is concerned, he is as badly off as if ours were in fact 
a belligerent Nation. 

It was to assist in part in preventing an increase in this distress that 
the proclamation of Peoveney 5, invoking the law preventing the fur- 
ther transfer of our tonnage to foreign nations which refused to return 
any tonnage to our flag, was issued. The depletion, however, had al- 
ready become so great that the commerce across the Pacific under our 
flag had almost disappeared. 

At the same time the facilities of our shipyards, which haa greatly 
expanded during the war, were to a very large extent being utilized by 
the citizens of these same nations who were refusing to permit the 
vessels to return to our flag. Once under the foreign flag, the pressure 
of their Governments to serve their needs will prevent a large portion 
of this tonnage ever returning to carry either to our own or foreign 
consumers the products stored in the already congested granaries, 
packing houses, flour mills, lumber yards, and cotton warehouses of our 
great interior and seaboard distributing centers. 

To prevent this drain during the emergency legislation was presented 
to Congress aiming to bring under our flag during that period the ton- 
nage which otherwise would flow out of the yards into the fleets of 
alien nations and serve in large part needs disassociated from our own. 
The problem was to bring these vessels under our flag with the least 
disturbance to the business of the yards and the expectations of the 
foreign investors in these ships under conStruction, to the demand of 
whose capital the expansion in our yard facilities was in part due. 
The plan devised required that these vessels should remain under the 
American flag in American corporat ons in Which the stock and control 
remained in the foreign investor, and, as in many cases the officers 
for the ships had already been pYovjded irom the country of the alien, 
and in some cases these officers oWhed a part of the vessels, they were 
to be a to command them during the period of the emergency. 
In this respect the measure was similar to that permitting foreign 
officers on the ships brought in under the Panama Canal act. 

In the absence of this legislation, such American-built vessels in such 
corporations are already entitled to enter into the coastwise trade. 
The only compensation given to the foreign investor for the disap- 
pointment of his hope to put the vessel under his own flag is this right 
to use these officers. As the number of the American officers is already 
scarcely sufficient for our own tonnage, there will be no disturbance 
to the Americans in this provision, and since the number of these ves- 
sels which will go into the coastwise trade could not be expected to 
exceed the number of American vessels which had deserted it, there 
will be no serious competition between those vessels entirely officered 
by Americans and this new temporary class. Even should the com- 
petition of the foreign-officered ship make a slight reduction in the 
profits of the American who had not forsaken the coastwise trade, the 
rise in coastwise rates during the shortage in tonnage and absence of 
competition, a rise borne by the consumer of the products carried, has 
far offset it. 

The military gain in adding this tonnage, by careful estimate shown 
to be between 750,000 and 1,000,000 tons, to our merchant fleets is 
obvious. If the Norwegian capitalist owning a ship through one of 
these American corporations were to send his vessel on a voyage cross- 
ing the Indian Ocean, and our munition makers should be in need of 
a cargo of nickel, we could commandeer the tonnage for this service at 
some point near the place of production. The vessel would, up to the 
moment of coming under the Government's order, be pursuing her nor- 
mal vocation and earning her profit for her owner. 

The government of our foreign shipbuilding competitors have shown 
no such solicitude for aliens contracting for tonnage from their yards, 
when their need required increased facilities for thelr own maritime 
trade. American ships partially completed have been lying on the 
stocks of these alien competitors of our yards for from 12 to 18 months, 
the labor having been commandeered for the building of other vessels. 

The measure now before Congress is demanded by our obvious need, 
even in the absence of actual war. It is gratifying, however, to find 
that a number of yards have expressed their appréciation of our attempt 
to minimize the disturbance of their organization, and that the rep- 
resentatives of many millions of foreign capital engaged under contracts 
for these vessels, have cordially approved this solution of the problem. 

While the relief of the congestion due to the car shortage through 
the agency of this new tonnage in the coast-to-coast trade will not 
be immediately large, the rapid increase in tonnage as thése vessels 
and their suecessors come off the stocks will be of material assistance 
to us in the not very remote future. Our hopes are that the whole situ- 
ation may be cleared up by the restoration of peace throughout the 
world. But we can not be blind to the fact that the causeS now con- 
tributing so considerably to the high cost of living in our great cities 
may continue for a long period of time. We may have to invoke other 
agencies to lessen our distress, but the increase in facilities for over- 
seas carriage demands our instant attention. 

The broadening of the Shipping Board's functions of inquiry, in 
amendments to sections 21 to BF is necessary for quick action in po 
venting evasions of the emergency provisions, and in gathering data 


relative to our inadequate insurance resources, which may suggest relief 
to our merchants and shippers, 
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FOOD: IN PENNTY AWAITS CARS—TROUSANDS OF JON HELD ON. PACIFIC An Unwarranted Attempt to Confer Power to Create New 
AS FOR BUYPRS AND S »>MENT. ° = 2 
Offices by Removing Federal Judges Contrary to a Plain 
SAN FRANCISCO, February 24. 


Thousands of tons of foodstuffs on the Pactfie coast are awaiting Constitutional Provision. ; 
purchase and shipment East, commission men said here to-day. Of 3 
= et an are 125,000,000 pounds and the price is lower than it 
ras hee or several years—so low in fac at millers have been hold- SW rivT xT CO Y 7 . ro 
ing it. a, eee EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Authorities also said there are millions of bushels of petatoes and . 
beans besides canned and dried fruit, and vegetables a plenty. 

A traffic expert of the chamber of commerce estimated California 
could export between 200 and 300 cars of foodstuffs a day if the | 
proper cars were available. 


a an ae heirs Sena 


ot 


| 
| 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Mr. Speaker, as showing the work of the Committee on the | 


Merchant Marine and Fisheries in the Sixty-fourth Congress, I | IN true House or RepresenvraTives, 


HON. JOSEPH WALSH, 















































wish to insert the following in the Recorp: : a sa 1" ‘a 
Naturday, Mareh 8, 1917. if 
BILLS REPORTED FROM THE COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND } of 
FISITERIES WHICH HAVE BECOME LAWS Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I am unalterably opposed to the i 
Sixty-fourth Congress, ] passage of this mensure——Senate 706 ¥ 
T is; nexcusable attempt to place the judiciar i 
If. R. 8816. Authorizi the Commissioner of Navigation to cause the fo my mind it is an inexcusabl eg oO'™ . dictar) i 
sailing vessel Golden G to be registered as a yessel of the United | of the Nation subjeet to the whim of the ex tive department 
— ~ ge Em : : S of the Government 
1915 R. 13112. To amend section 14 of the seamen’s act of March t, It is songeht to do indirectly th i vhieh enn iot be directly 
H. R. 15455. To establish a United States Shipping Board for thé i muplished, owing to the pt wWisions of the Constitution 
purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating a nayal auxiliary and An examinat 1 of the proeeedings of the convention of LTS7, ; 
naval reserve and a merchant marine to meet the requirements of the "eS the Federal Constitutio Wits in | lopted. « j 
commerce of the United States with its Territories and possessions and j ; ‘ 
with foreign countries; to regulate carriers by water engaged in the | Closes the 1 ti ene l vf 
foreign and interstate commerce of the United States: and for other onvention he tenure of e judic vs Ml b 
purposes, 1, , ' 
Ss. 4401. To 1luct investigations and experiments for ameliorati ee , i of = : v as i 
the damage wrought to the fisheries by predacious tish ind juat PHe TramMework a" : — ~ : = : 
aAniniais, eont iad these tr { al words ctiel so ® plans ) 1 i 
S. 4760. To authorize the change of name of the steamer Vor } \T R } ’ , } ' ‘ i { 
\ ! } nD 1 t é rn) li I I 
to William F. Stifcl. oa | { } 
H.R. 16647. S. 6375, to authorize the changing of the name of tl the aoe : ; , 
steamship Arolin bstituted for same on the floor of the House then 
iH. J. Res. 63. 8. Res. 47, authorizing the Secretary of ‘Comn f I as pointed out by Mr. Ge ) ‘ ' 
to !! skins taken from fur seals killed on the Pribilof Islands fo l - that ; ‘ 
. . | sefrts I the te l il —t? i i On 
purposes, substituted for same on the floor of the lous Massael Use Hel . ste, ; 
H. J. Res. 218. Authorizing the acceptance of the gift of the Berk been established in the old Commonwenlth 1 ‘ ! 
sh Trout Hatchery, Berkshire County, Mass. years ind lind) been ou ly ) \ \I 
iH. R. 13831. To amend section 4464 of the Revised Statute f the iil ica a dads . f . 
United States, relating to number of passengers to be stated in certif speaks : - 
eat of inspection of passenger vessels, and section 4465 of the Revised lay. 
Statutes of the United State prescribing penalty xr carrying exces | Onl one. oft 7 evest ! ! , he Co tional 
lv’ n I passenge I * vessels, and tion 4466 of tl . ; a . +} ‘ ‘ y } { * 
Re d Statute relating ») special permits for excursions on passenger Cionventio 1 itive ’ é use i i otio 
N Mr. D “ oO oO Vug i j isi nye ) +} 
i ers, 0 Vil ( i 
H. R. 11474. Autho ix the Secretary of Commerce to permit adoption of a pro. sion giving ti power t he Ewe \ to 
con rection of public highway through the fish-cultural statio meen »: ttle om the pplic 1" t { i ‘ 
Unicoi County, Tenn rt = ssid re aes : 
S. 8252. To authorize the change of name of the steamer Charles L. Phis invoked an mterest! a 
Hutchinson to Fayette Brown eur Mort stated tl | 
8. 5985. Authorizing the Commissioner of Navigation to cause the | , + + judicial ou ‘ 
steamship Republic to be enrolled and licensed as a vessel of the United ; ' ; ‘ ‘ 
State my sand 4 we TeMOo\ te l 
Hi. R. 19908. S. T7779, to grant authority to the Reiss Steamship Co., I ntally rong to submit 
of Duluth, Minn., to change the name of its steamer George W. Peavey Mr. Rut! e. Mr. Randolp \ 
to Richard J. Reiss, was substituted for same on the floor of the House , retoad ‘s . ' ; , 
H.R. 19904. 8. T7780, to grant authority to the Reiss Steamship Co estion made by Mr. Dickinson ; u 
of Duluth, Minn., to change the name of its steamer I'rank T.. Heffeljin It i in 1 pinion, Oost wn st 0 rie 
to ¢ rons A. Re was substituted for same on the floor of the He ¥ an : } 
, ft oe 7 or : } ; > at . ‘ ‘ ) I I { it i , t 
H.R, 19901, 8S. 7781, to grant authority to Reiss Steamship Co . : : 
Duluth, Minn., to change the name of its steamer Frederick B. Wells to }not only to arbitrary a { 1 it 1 i 
Ort WV. Reiss, was substituted for same on the floor of the House. 1 determination of fact on the part of tl 1 ect ‘ 
Hi. R. 19902. S. 7782, to grant authority to Reiss Steamship Co., of | I pp nt fully t erv pinusible 2 
Duluth, Minn., to change the name of its steamer Frank H. Peavey to | ers a a eee pee ’ ee ot 
William A. Reiss, was substituted for same on the floor of the House. favor of this nti, and realize that ere |! 
li. R. 17605. S. 8079, to amend the first and seventh paragr f |) stances where j re 1 » ret 
section 4414 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, a i ‘ aa oneats , 
by the act of April 9, 1906, was substituted for same on the floor of the | (1c, tor 1 eg a 
Louse. . | ol the very Libs rat statute proviall Lar Ler 
If. R. 18001. To provide. additional assistants in the Burean of | vou can not force retirement on them by any | 
Fisheries, Department of Commerce, for the purpose of aiding in the i as id ands [f it his. alttds She! oe ; f 
development of the shellfish industriss, was reported from the com- | Won as UIs het eliotn ht. ; p 
mittee, and included in the sundry civil bill. ; ciliary WwW ho stubbornly decline to step dow! hen e ns 
Il. R. 21087. 8S. 8300, to authorize the h nge of the name of the | of this sort should be considered separately b (* 
Steamer Pred G. Hartwetl to Harry W. Croft, was substituted for same | ; a a ee ae 
on the floor of the House. } appropriate -egisiation enacted 
If. R, 21088. S. 8301, to authorize the change of name of the steamer How easy we make it to create new offices, for that 
Harry A, Berwind to Harvey H. Brown, was substituted for same on | what we do in the proposed bill. We supplement the appoit 
the floor of the House. J : , 
power with power to remove Oh, Yes; L know { ‘ 
BILLS REPORTED FROM THE COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND | thore js no removal. beeause the old justice +) 
FISHERIES WHICH HAVE PASSED TITE HOUSE BUT HAVE NOT PASSED TITE ; s . : “1a 
SENATE. this measure, to sit as judge and to hold 
[Sixty-fourth Congress. ] | district. How considerate to leave him. who has be found to 
I. R. 15617. To establish fish-hatching and fish-cultural stations in | be permanently incapacitated by reason o ! ; 
the States of Aiabama, Louisiana, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina or | gjgs} lit this mere shadew of judicial m 
: . ‘ ¢ rte : > a LISQDILLILY, LS ner? Lido ( Juaie i } 2 
North Carolina, Maryland or Virginia, Oregon or Washington, Texas, W] <a : we De muinien fa eis 
Oklahoma, Illinois, Washington, Arizona, New Mexico, Michigan, Idaho, lat else 18 such a provision, Mr. Speaker, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania, Delaware or New Jersey, and Minnesota. laration of intention by the proponents 61 . 
_ Hf. R. 138228. To provide for appeals from decisions of boards of local power of indirect removal is provided W list 
inspectors of vessels, and for other purposes. - Pa a apa : a 7 : , 
li. R. 11623. To permit the use of certain refined products of petroleum | defendant, what attorney, o1 wi at Jusel or 
as stores on steam vessels carrying passengers. | Executive finding of fact would care to { 
H. R. 6097. To ratify the compact and agreement between the States of _ , adinagd — o tn hoy 
. : ; sea ciieee cial proceedings, where a judge, on whon 
Oregon and Washington regarding concurrent jurisdiction over waters | : : } F a -_ <% K 
of the Columbia River and its tributaries in connection with regulating, | incapacity had been pronounce : 
protecting, and preserving fish. in judgment with his associates‘ 
H.R. 4786. To provide for the appointment of certain assistant in- It is indefensible, anéit must be | “ 
, spectors, Steamboat-Inspeection Service, at ports where they are actually . - pee oe aac! 6s . t} 
periorming duty, but to which they are at present detailed. need of the party in control that 


Il. R. 4784. To provide for a change in the designation of the Steam 
boat-Inspeetion Service, and for other purposes. 

H.R, 449. To provide for the appointment of 11 supervising inspectors, 
Steamboat-Inspection Service, in lieu of 10. (This bill is in conference). 


close of their four years of power, and following 1 Mes: a " 
of newly created offices, boards, 
blow at the judicial department of the Government 


‘ 
+ 
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We can not delegate the power of legisiation to either the 
Executive or the judicial branch of the Government and we can 
not circumvent the plain meaning and intent of the Constitu- 
tion in this way, however great the need for purposes of political 
OXTM diency. 

This method set forth in this bill is even more vicious than 
some of the crazy schemes we were wont to hear much of not long 
since, providing for the recall of judges and repudiation or rati- 
fication of judicial decisions. 

It would be a most dangerous power to place in the hands of 
any Executive and would tend gradually and surely to weaken 
the independence of the judiciary. 

We have not yet reached the stage where we ought to say that 
the Constitution ought not to count in preserving the integrity 
and independence of the judges. If this great power be such a 
desirable thing to confer on the Executive, why not apply it to 
the Supreme Court as well as to circuit and district courts? 

I ask that the measure be defeated and that the Congress be 
left free in the future to deal with individual instances where 
relief may be needed, and in which we can, by appropriate legis- 
lation, furnish the means to ameliorate the condition without 
putting the provisions of the Constitution into the discard. 





The Late Representative Michael F. Conry. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. CHAMP CLARK, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 8, 1917. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, “It is appointed unto 
men once to die and after that the judgment.” The rule is uni- 
versal, inexorable. Our good, kind-hearted, industrious, able, 
and patriotic friend and fellow servant, MricHaEL F, Conry, was 
no exception. Death took him while he was yet a young man, 
and he is sincerely mourned by all who knew him. He was a 
peculiarly lovable man. He was capable, level headed, and 
prompt in the discharge of duty. He was a rising man in the 
House. 

I was first attracted to him by hearing him sing old-time 
songs and hymns. He was blessed with a highly musical voice 
of much beauty and pathos. 

[ began calling him to the chair when the House was in 
pacific frame of mind and he presided with grace, dignity, and 
fairness. I encouraged him to study parliamentary law, which 
he did successfully. One day I asked him if he thought he 
could pilot one of the great appropriation committees through 
the Committee of the Whole House, and he replied that he 
thought he could if I would risk him—which I did. He per- 
formed that onerous and difficult task to the satisfaction of all. 
By practice, study, and observation he became a good presiding 
officer. 

Hie was not a frequent 
clear, harmonious, forceful. 
as steel, firm as a rock. 
he did not repay. 
Republic 


or prolix speaker. His style was 
He was the soul of courtesy, true 
No man ever did him a kindness that 
His death is a loss to his State and to the 
inexpressibly sad to his multitude of friends. 


Some Achievements of the Sixty-fourth Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M. McCRACKEN, 
; OF IDAHO, 


In rHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 8, 1917. 


Mr. McCRACKEN. Mr. Speaker, I regard the work of this 
Congress as being more important in many particulars than that 
of any Congress which has assembled since the outbreak of 
the Civil War, and I want to eall attention to some of its 
achievements. 


ADOPTION OF PREPAREDNESS MSTEASURES. 
The great outstanding accomplishments of the Congress is 
the adoption of the preparedness measures and the huge ap- 
propriations for the Army and Navy as compared with any- 
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: we 
thing in the history of the Nation. In the Navy 118 new crafts 
of all kinds have been provided for and the three-year plan of 
construction adopted, which, in my judgment, will make us the 
greatest naval power in the world. The total amount appro- 
priated for the Navy in the Sixty-fourth Congress is $831,- 
000,000 as compared with $149,000,000 appropriated by the Sixty- 
third Congress. The amount appropriated for the Army in 
the first session of this Congress was $267,000,000, which makes 
a grand total for the Army and Navy of over one billion of 


dollars. Had the Army bill, which passed the House carrying 
$279,000,000 and which was pending in the Senate at the close 


of this Congress, become a law there would have been a grand 
total for the Army and Navy of $1,367,000,000. I voted for all 
of these measures, because I thought that we should prepare 
this country to take care of itself against any conspiracy of 
any group of powers to plunder or to invade it. I used to think 
that the civilization of the world had advanced so far that it 
was idle to think that the United States would ever be likely 
to have war with any nation on earth. But since I have been 
a Member of the Congress of the United States I have seen evi- 
dences on every hand of foreign intrigue to influence legislation 
at Washington, and, therefore, I conclude that we can not be 
too vigilant for the safety of our country from enemies, both 
within and without our boundaries. As an American I am for 
the perpetuity of our institutions, and I stand ready at all 
times to do my part to support and maintain them. 
RECLAMATION AS A MEANS OF PREPAREDNESS. 

Practically all Members of Congress from the West voted for 
the preparedness bills, and now it is up to the East to begin 
building up her storehouse, which consists of the great arid 
West. There are millions of acres of land in Idaho and other 
western States which only need water to make them blossom as 
the rose, and which will afford homes for millions of people 
yet unborn. We can not wage war unless we have men and 
munitions, and experience has proven that wheat, oats, potatoes, 
horses, and cattle are just as essential to the success of an 
Army and Navy as great guns, powder, and ammunition. I 
am sure that $500,000,000 would reclaim practically all of the 
land of the West which is susceptible of irrigation. The prod- 
ucts from these lands would feed an Army and Navy of 5,000,000 
men and take care of their families besides. ‘Therefore, from 
this time on I shall advocate this as a new measure of prepared- 
ness. The Government can afford to reclaim these waste lands 
and sell them below the cost of the irrigation works in order 
to increase its food supply and thus reduce the cost of living. 
One thing is certain and that is: That the money invested in 
irrigation is not lost or placed in machinery which wears ouf, 
or from which there is no return. I sincerely hope that hence- 
forth the slogan of our Representatives from the West will be: 
“A new irrigation project for every new battleship.” 

CONSTRUCTION OF NESERVOIRS ON SNAKE RIVER, 

During my residence in Idaho, which covers a period of over 
25 years, it has been apparent to me that the Snake River Val- 
ley is to become one of the richest valleys in the world. A 
necessity exists now for increasing its water supply so that 
there may be no shortage anywhere in that great valley. It 
is the opinion of the Reclamation Service in Washington that 
that portion of the valley lying north of American Falls can be 
guaranteed sufficient water for dry seasons by the construction 
of several reservoirs at the headwaters of Snake River, and 
to this end I introduced a bill on the first day of the opening 
of this Congress which reads as follows: 

A bill to authorize the construction of reservoirs on Snake River and 
its tributaries in the State of Idaho, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and empowered, in his discretion, to construct on 
Snake River and its tributaries, in the State of Idaho, the Swan Valley 
Reservoir at an expense not exceeding $300,000; the Teton Reservoir, 
at an expense not exceeding $1,000,000; the Island Park Reservoir, at 
an expense not exceeding $1,000,000; and the Henry Lake Reservoir, 
at an expense not exceeding $100,000. 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose of enabling the Secretary of the In- 
terior to carry into effect the provisions of section 1 hereof there is 
hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated $2,400,000, to be immediately available, and to be avail- 
able until expended, reimbursable out of the proceeds from the sale or 
lease, or both, of water, surplus or otherwise, impounded in said reser- 
voirs, or any of them. 


AMERICAN FALLS RESERVOIR SITE, 


The Reclamation Bureau has a plan for augmenting the sup- 
ply of water which can be made available for the purposes of 
irrigation to a large part of the Snake River Valley below 
American Falls, particularly the North Side Twin Falls project 
and other lands south of the river in the vicinity of Hollister, 
Hansen, and other communities. The construction of a great 
reservoir at this point would mean the opening of that vast 
acreage under the proposed Bruneau project, which has been 








———— 





the dream of so many people in southern Idaho for a decade. 
In my opinion the Federal Government should not longer de- 
lay the construction of these reservoirs. The rights of way in 
the vicinity of American Falls can be purchased for much less 
money at this time than at a later period. In order that action 
might be taken upon this matter at this term of Congress, I 
introduced H. R. 302, which provided for an appropriation 
of $200,000 to enable the Secretary of the Interior, in his dis- 
cretion, to make a detailed investigation as to the.most feasi- 
ble site for the location of a reservoir on Snake River in the 
vicinity of American Falls and to acquire title thereto and 
to rights of way for use in connection with the operation 
thereof. These bills were referred to the Committee on Irri- 


gation of Arid Lands, but owing to the depletion of the recla- | 


mation fund the committee felt that it could not take any 
action on the bills in this Congress. Many other bills designed 
to meet a similar need in other States were also introduced and 


met the same fate. Therefore I feel that the West should | 
demand that a large appropriation be made to meet this con- | 


dition, 
THE KINGS HILL PROJECT, 

In the early days of the first session of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress I introduced a bill providing for the reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of the Kings Hill irrigation system. After long 
ond tedious work on the part of the Idaho delegation in the 
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House the Committee on Appropriations incorporated a provi- 


sion in the sundry civil bill for $200,000 to begin the work of 

reconstruction. This bill passed the House of Representatives 

but failed in the Senate because of the filibuster which was 

carried on in that body in the closing hours of the session, In 

ny opinion its passage in the next Congress is a certainty. 
BLACK CANYON IRRIGATION PROJECT. 


In my judgment the Black Canyon irrigation project is one | 
of the most promising in the West. The Reclamation Bureau 
thinks that the project is too expensive. I can not agree with | 


their conclusion as long as it is based upon mere guesswork. 


I believe that a survey should be immediately made to ascer- | 
tain its feasibility, and to this end I introduced H. R. 10646 on | 
| has come up for action in this Congress, because I feel that we 
A bill directing the Secretary of the Interior to make a survey of the | 


Iebruary 2, 1916, which reads as follows: 


Black Canyon irrigation project in southern Idaho to ascertain its | 


cost and feasibility. 

Be it enacted, etc., That immediately after the passage and approval 
of this act the Secretary of the Interior and the Reclamation Service 
of the United States are hereby directed to make such reconnoissance 
and investigations as may be found necessary to determine the cost 
ind feasibility of the construction of what is known as the Black 


| 


Canyon irrigation project in southern Idaho; and for the expense of | 


such reconnofssance and investigation to be so made as herein directed 


there is hereby appropriated, out of the Treasury of the United States, | 
such sum or sums of money as may, in the judgment of the Secretary | 


( 
! found necessary. 


This bill was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


f the Interior and of the Reclamation Service of the United States, 
e | modern society is facing a condition in the Nation to-day which 


That committee refused to give consideration to the bill be- | 
cause the money in the reclamation fund was hardly sufficient | 


to take care of existing projects, and that Congress ought not 
to take on any new irrigation schemes, however meritorious. I 
believe that the time will come when the Black Canyon project 
will be established. 

APPROPRIATION FOR GOOD ROADS. 

I am happy to have had a part in securing the passage of 
the bill providing for an appropriation of $85,000,000 to be 
expended in the construction of good roads in the United 
States. Ten millions of dollars of this appropriation are set 
apart for the construction of roads and bridges in the national 
forests of the United States, and as Idaho has a good percentage 


of her area inclosed within national forests she will receive | 
approximately $1,000,000 of this fund. Of the appropriation | 


for rural post roads $960,000 will be allotted and expended in 


Idaho in the next five years, which makes a grand total for | 
highway improvements by the Federal Government of approxi- | 


mately $2,000,000. 
FARM-LOAN ACT. 

In my opinion the passage of the farm-loan act is the most 
important piece of legislation which has been enacted in this 
Congress. The Federal land-bank system is designed to do 
away, as far as practicable, with the disadvantges of the 
present farm-mortgage system. No loan will be permitted 
under the new system at a rate of interest exceeding 6 per cent. 
The law contemplates that the net profits made by a Federal 
land bank, after paying expenses and setting aside the re- 
quired reserve, will be returned to the local national farm- 
loan associations to be distributed among the borrowers. One 
great advantage thus expected to result from the new system 
is a substantial lowering of interest rates to farmers. Not 
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only is the interest rate limited to 6 per cent but provision is 
made so that the farmer will escape the annoyance and ex- 
pense of bonuses and commissions. He will pay only such 
extra charges in connection with the making of a loan as are 
approved under the rules and regulations of the Federal farm- 
loan bank. The loans must be made for relatively long periods 
of time, running not less than 5 nor more than 40 years. After 
the loan has run for 5 years the borrower is given the option 
. paying any additional sum on the principal at any interest 
date. 











FARM-LOAN ACT IMPORTANT TO AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 

When I voted for the farm-loan act it was with the hope that 
tenants and other landless men might be able to purchase 
farms and that the borrower, who is already carrying a heavy 
load, might be able to pay off his indebtedness and take a new 
start. Also, that our farmers will be enabled to make needed 
improvements which they have hesitated to undertake before 
on account of the difficulty of obtaining loans on acceptable 
terms. After appropriating almost $1,000,000,000 for the Army 


| and Navy we then appropriated the sum of $50,000,000 for agri- 


culture. While I am willing to go any length that is right in 
the matter of preparedness, f feel that we now have a right to 
demand that the food supply of our country should be increased, 
and I know of no better way to augment the food supply of the 
country than by making liberal appropriations for the en- 
couragement of agriculture. 

PENSIONS FOR INDIAN-WAR VETERANS. 

Upon the opening day of this Congress I introduced H. R. 
295, which was a bill extending to the surviving officers and 
enlisted men, or their widows, who served in the Indian wars 
of the western frontiers of the several States and Territories 
the provisions of the pension acts. <A bill embodying practi- 
cally the same language as my bill was finally passed and is 
now the law. This bill was amended in the Senate so as to 
give a pensionable status to a large number of men who had 
served in Indian wars but who were unable to show any cer- 
tificate of discharge, but who nevertheless participated in many 
Indian campaigns. I have voted for every pension bill which 


ean not do too much for the brave men who came to the rescue 
of the Government in its hour of peril. My father was a Union 
soldier and his death was due to the effects of wounds which 
he had received while in the service. Therefore I have a double 
reason for my action in pension matters. 

OLD-AGE INSURANCE, 

Since the Revolutionary War this country has paid over 
$7,000,000,000 in pensions to its soldiers or their representatives. 
Our people have not felt the burden even though the pension 
system has not been built upon an equitable foundation. But 


demands that we evolve some plan to care for those who have 
become dependent because of old age. With this idea in mind, 
I have introduced H. R. 20351, which proposes the appointment 


| by the President of a commission to study the question of the 


advisability of adopting a pension or insurance system for 


| aged people. I believe that dependent old age should not be 


} 





obliged to find refuge in the poorhouse and private charitable 
institutions, but that it is possible to give relief by means of a 
pension system which my bill proposes to discover through a 
proper investigation. I am hopeful that a future Congress will 


| pass some such icgislation. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 

I am glad that I was assigned to membership on the Com- 
mittee on Education, for the bill for vocational education was 
drafted by this committee. I shall always count my work upon 
this committee as well worth while. Much interest was mani- 
fested in the bill by educators from all parts of the country. It 
received the indorsement of President Wilson in his message to 
Congress last December. The bill provides for the training of 
teachers in agriculture, the trades, industries, and home eco- 
nomics. It also provides for the training of the men and women 
of the cities who are unable to afford the expense of special 
training in a particular vocation or trade. The chief value of 
such education to anyone is that he can become more proficient 
in his line of work and thereby earn a larger compensation. 
The tradesman not only profits, but his employer profits stilt 
more, by the additional learning which the man has acquired, 

PROHIBITION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Some months ago a great hue and’ cry went up from the 
citizens of Washington when it was proposed to require them 
to pay more than one-half of their taxes. It was argued by 
them, and I think rightly so, that this is the Nation’s city; that 
it does not belong to the people of the District of Columbia, but 
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to all the people of the United States; and that all the people of 
the United States should take special pride in it. But now, 
after the representatives of all of the people of the Union have 
agrecd to pay one-half of the taxes of the inhabitants of the 
District, and after the expenditure by previous Congresses of 
nearly $100,000,000 in beautifying the city of Washington, 
and after definite plans are laid to expend still greater sums 
of money in further improvements, it is argued by some citizens 
of the District of Columbia that upon the single question of 
prohibition those only who are “inhabitants” of the 
District shall be permitted to determine whether the district 
shall be wet or dry. Upon that question even the Members of 
Congress and their families shall have no voice, but it must be 
left to a few people who have been so fortunate as to be called 
inhabitants the District. I can not agree with any such 
proposal, 

I find that for every dollar that is paid for a barroom license 
in the District of Columbia must be matched by another dollar 
from the Federal Treasury, and that my constituency pays for 
the support of the District the sum of $21,939 annually, which 
is divided as follows: . 


persons 


ol 


» 660: treet 
Improy ients 
sinking fund, 


and corrections, 


Schools, $5 
$1,806 


interest 


and water mains, $2,147; police, 
and repairs, $4,088; salaries and health, $1,470; 
$1,726; lighting, $823; fire department, $1,181; 
$2,472: miscellaneous, $566. 


sewers, 


aceording to th mt of these 


Hnoring ior 


gum people, who have been 
a referendum, the people of my State have no 
right to say through me that this city (which, according to the 


arguinent of the same gentlemen, is also the city of my people) 
shall be wet or dry fhe Constitution of the United States 
hus given to Congress the right to legislate for the District of 


Columbia. I expressed by my vote in this body the sentiment 
f the major purt of my constitueney which I know to be in 
favor of making the Capital of the Nation a saloonless city. 
Upon investigation I find that last year there were 9,394 ar- 
resis made in Washington City for drunkenness in public places. 
A part of the costs of making those arrests was borne by the 
people of my State, and 
if 1 had voted to take the power out of their hands to remove 


the one thing which is responsible for drunkenness. I am for 
2 dry Distriet of Columbia, and I do not favor delegating the 
vight to say that it shall be so or not to a few residents of 


Washington as long as my people are called upon to support and 
maintain it I count it a high privilege to have cast my vote 
in this body for a saloonless Capital of the United States of 
America. 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION, 


I deeply regret that no opportunity was given to this Congress 
to pass upon the joint resolution known as the Sheppard-Webb 
bill the submission of an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States prohibiting the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquor for beverage purposes anywhere in the United 
States. It appears to me that the tide for national prohibition 
is now so strong that the passage of such a bill in Congress is 
near at hand. There no doubt about its ratification by 
three-fourths States very after its submission. «I 
am firmnly of the opinion that the people of this Nation want to 
abolish the liquor traffic, and I think it is the duty of Congress 
to speedily submit the amendment. 


for 


i 
Is 


of the soon 


The Late Senator James P. Clarke, of Arkansas. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. OTIS WINGO, 


OF ARKANSAS, 


In vue Houser or RepresenvraTives, 


1917. 


The Ifouse had under consideration House resolution 

* Peselved, That the business of the House be now 
oppertunity may be given for tributes to the memory of 
CLARKE, late a Senator from the State of Arkansas. 


Sunday, February 18, 


512, as follows: 
uspended, that 
lion, JAMES P, 


Resolwed, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
th leceased, and in recognition of his distinguished publie career, the 
Hou at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand ad 
journed 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
pertle, 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, in the death of Senator CrarKke 


#ur State has not only lost a very distinguished citizen, but the 


I should have been false to my trust | 
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United States Senate has lost one of its most powerful Members 
and this country has lost a man who, I venture to assert, by 
his thought, his force, and his actions touched and shaped its 
destiny with an influence equal to that of any man who lived 
in his day and generation. It has been very well said that 
whether you liked or disliked Senator Crarkr, he compelled 
both your respect and your attention. His friends relied upon 
his ability and courage, his enemies respected and feared both. 

To my mind the most striking thing about Senator CrarKe 
was his natred of all pretense and sham. If there ever was a 
man in public life who absoluiely had the courage of his con- 
victions, who, having conscientiously decided upen a course, then 
became indifferent to what the public or his critics might say 
of him, it was Senator CrarKxe. Isay he had the courage to stand 
alone, and he did that at times, Mr. Speaker, when it seemed 
almost treason to those who are wont to abjectly kneel at the 
feet of power; but his actions were the result of the compelling 
force of his convictions and of his loyalty to his sense of duty 
and what he thought he must do in order to retain his self- 
respect. I think it is unfortunate for the country that there are 
not more men of that character and of that courage in both ends 
of this Capitol. He was intellectually honest, too, Mr. Speaker. 
JAMES P. CLarkKE never undettook to deceive himself. He never 
undertook by the devious ways of intellectual gymnastics to 
make something appear right which intuitively and with that 
quick decisiveness of his mind he knew was wrong. 

He was one of those men who were exasperated by the little 
details of public life upon which modern politics and modern 
customs in American politics have forced its representatives in 
both bodies to devote a good deal of their time and energies, 
instead of giving their time, their thought, their study, and 
their patriotic efforts to the bigger and better things for which 
Senators and Representatives are supposed to be sent to this 
Capitol. 

[I repeat he not only had the courage of his convictions, but he 
was willing to stand alone, and that is something that few men 
are willing to do. I once heard it said that JAMrs P. CLARKE 
would rather face a howling mob and chant the requium of de- 
feat and know that he was right, or believe that he was right, 
than to hear the plaudits of the multitude and yet have the 
sickening sense in his heart that he was undeserving of the mis- 
guided approval of his fellows. And that was typical of the 
conception that most men had of Senator CLARKE who came in 
close touch with him. 

With Senator CLARKE, as with all great men, as time goes on 
we will learn to appreciate more his high character and splendid 
qualities. Unfortunately for him, and I think unfortunately 
for the country, his seeming indifference to public approval, his 
sometimes seeming rudeness to the representatives of the press, 
was a regrettable thing, which prevented the American people 
from learning more of his high character and splendid abilities, 
which they would have learned if he had pursued the course that 
it is customary for most men in public life to pursue, and that 
is to court the greatest amount of publicity and the greatest 
mount of friendly utterances on the part of the representatives 
f the press in the Capital of the Nation. But he did not do 
that. He went his way, and more nearly than any other public 
man who has ever lived in this Capital, he made you think of 
these lines: 


It matters not how strait the gate 


How marked with punishment the scroll; 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul. 


Wage Increases During the Months of November and 
December, 1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HENRY T. 


OF ILLINOIS, 


HON. RAINEY, 


In tur House or RepreseNntTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 3, 1917. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave to print 
I herewith present for insertion in the CongressionAL Recorp 
a statement made by the Department of Labor showing wage 
increases in the United States during the months of November 
and December, 1916. 

The statement is as follows: 
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rABLE 1.—Summary of wage increases, establishments involved, and ¢ mployecs affected, November, 1916, by States 
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1 Not including 1 report which also shows increases in rubber goods and textiles and is tabulated uw 


? Not including 1 report which also shows increases in foundry and machine shops and textiles and is tabulated under tex 
8 Including 1 report which also shows increases in foundries and machine shops and rubber goods. 
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ABLE 3.—Summary of wage increases, establishments involved, and employees affected, December, 1916, 
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State of Washington ir Its Support for Protection of 
Ameriean Rights. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, February 24, 1917. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to me I desire to place in the Recorp a resolution of 
the Fifteenth Legislature of the State of Washington, by which 
the State pledges its men and resources to the President of the 
United States for the full protection of the lives, property, and 
just rights of American citizens on sea and land: 

Senate joint resolution 14, 
Whereas the United States of America is face to face with a grave 
national crisis revealing a foreign conspiracy to invade our country 
after the repeated murder of our citizens on the high seas, the driving 


of our ships and commerce from the ocean and practically establishing 

a blockade of our ports: Therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the Stats 
of Washington in legistative session assembled, That the State of Wash 
ington be pledged to stand by the President to the litait of its resources 
in men and money for arming our merchant ships and in. support of all 
other measures, ways, and means which the President belleves to be 
necessary or expedient for the defense of the country and the full pro 
tection of the lives, property, and just rights of A:nerican citizens on 
sea and land. 

The secretary of state is hereby instructed to prepare copies of this 
resolution and transmit the same to the President of the United States, 
the senate and house of representatives, and the menibers of the Wash 
ington delegation to the United States Congress. 

Passed the senate March 5, 1917. 

Louis F. HArt, 
President of the Senate, 
Passed the house March 5, 1917, 
Guy B, Keiuy, 
Speaker of the House 
[Indorsed,] 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, 88: 
Filed in the office of secretary of state 10,40 a. m., March 7, L017. 
I. M. Hows, Secretary of State. 


The Bottom Out of Dr. Cook’s North Pole Pretensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. S. D. FESS, 
OF OHIO, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 8, 1917. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, two years ago to prevent Congress 
the embarrassment of being involved by Dr. Cook as an adver- 
tisement for his performances on the vaudeville stage and to 
expose his efforts to pervert an important incident of American 


history, Admiral Robert FE. Peary’s discovery of the North Pole, | 


I laid a brief summary of the entire North Pole matter before 
Congress, including extensive quotations with respect to the 
rejection of the Cook claims by the University of Copenhagen, 
the forum of scientists Dr. Cook had himself selected to pass 
upon them, and also with respect to his expulsion from various 
organizations of American explorers. I also included quota- 
tions of the most important portions of the report of our con- 
gressional committee which a number of years ago investigated 
the Peary proofs and reported Peary reached the North Pole 
April 6, 1909, and recommended that he be raised to the rank of 
rear admiral and which resulted in his receivimg that rank and 
the thanks of Congress. All this in the form of an “ Extension- 
of-remarks ” speech embraced but six and a half pages in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 4, 1915, under the title “The 
North Pole Aftermath,” and may be found in the permanent 
bound edition of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Sixty-third Con- 
gress, third session, at pages 658-664 of the appendix volumes, 
Happily this presentation of the salient facts served to prevent 
Congress becoming involved in the Cook self-advertising propa- 
ganda. 

My remarks, however, were the subject of some criticisms 
from Mr, Hetersen, of North Dakota, and others whose ere- 
dulity had been imposed upon by the Cook propaganda. It, 
perhaps, need only be said, as an illustration of the methods 
employed, that in order to seem to give character to his re- 
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marks, Mr. Hetcesen inserted at the very commencement of 
his first speech printed in the Congresstonar Recorp a quota- 
tion from Dr. Charles W. BPliot, the emeritus president of Har- 
vard, and in a way to give the impression that that brilliant 
Scholar Was a supporter of Mr. Hetaesen’s position, and he 
most appropriately referred to the distinguished President Eliot 
as “ universally recognized as one of the leading, if not the lead- 
ing educator of the world.” This appeared in the Conares- 
SIONAL Recorp for March 15, 1915. 
PRESIDENT ELIOT DENOUNCES DR. COOK, 

As soon as President Eliot heard, on March 80, 1915, that his 
name was being used in connection with the Cook propaganda, 
he wrote: 

From the first, I have maintained that Dr. Cook was an arrant lar 
and rogue, and am still of that mind. I have never said anything 
which could be quoted in support of any. of his assertions. On the 
contrary, I have recently testified in a letter to a Member of Congress, 
who wrote me on the subject, that I considered Dr. Cook a completely 
untrustworthy person. 

President Eliot also at the same time sent for a copy of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp containing Mr. Hrricesen’s mention of 
his name, and when received, April 6, 1915, President Eliot 
again wrote: 

On August 6, 1914, I received a letter from Hon, Thomas C. Thatcher, 
inquiring whether an extract from my letter of December 29, 19135, 
which had been sent to him by a person named BP. C. Rost, was 


correctly quoted. The quotation was much abbreviated. I replied to 
Mr. Thatcher's inquiry in the following letter: 
“Avoeusr 10, 1914 

“Dean Mr, THatrcnuer: The joint resolution (S. J. Res, 144) is 
preposterous. Frederick A, Cook never discovered the North Pole; and 
no competent scientific authority in any part of the world now admits 
his claim that he did so. 

“It is highly improbable that I made, on December 29, 1913, the 
statement alleged to have been made by me in the leer to you 
signed ty BD. C. Rost, dated August 3, 1914 * * * JF have never 
felt any doubt whatever that Dr. Cook was an arrant imposter. 

‘* Sincerely, yours, 
“Coartes W. Kio 

President Bliot also said: 

On January 30, 1915, Mr. Thatcher asked if he might make publi 
use of the letter I had written him; and I replied on the tst of Febru 
ary that he was welcome to make public use of my letter to him 
On February 6, 1915, Mr. Thatcher informed me that he had made 
no public use of my letter of August 10, 1914, but said that the 
Committee on Bdueation had voted that it would give no further hear 
ings or take any further action on the bill before the committee asking 
for an investigation by Congress relating to the priority of the discov 
ery of the North Pole. 


A PURTIER ILLUSTRATION OF COOK MPTITODS 
Mr. Herarsen embodied in one of his undelivered speeches in 
the Coneresstonar, Recornp attacking Admiral Peary seme 
2,000 words quoted here and there from the minority report of 
the congressional committee which passed upon the Peary 
proofs, and which extracts from this minority report, signed 
by a single member of the committee, and prepared for the pur 
pose of explaining why the committee had made so thorovgh 
an examination of the proofs, were printed by Mr. Herarses 
in a way to give the impression that the minority report was in 
opposition to the findings of the committee in favor of Admiral 
Peary. And Mr. Hetoesen, where he dropped out portions, did 
so without indicating by asterisks or otherwise the parts left 
out, and he deliberately omitted the concluding paragraph of 
the minority report, but six lines in length, showing that the 
minority report concurred in the finding of the majority 
that the evidence established Admiral Peary’ 
had reached the Pole 
This method of answering Mr. Hetarsen’'s 
various sorts with respect to the Cook propaganda eould bh 
continued almost indefinitely, but is unnecessary in 
fact that Mr. Hetorsen himself later on (in December, 1916) 
exposed Dr. Cook and his methods. 
ABUSE OF THR CONGRESSIONAL PRINTING PRIVILEGE 


report 
elaim that he 


contention of 


view of the 


In his various speeches and extensions of remarks, tli 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Heraresen] and h col 
laborators, in both defending and later in attacking Dr. Cook 
including Mr. Hetoeresen’s criticisms of Admiral Peary (hut 
not including Mr. Hetorsen’s syndicated pre article ! 
that the Pole was really attained some 200 or S00 yeurs 


ago by a Dutch fishing boat which he say reported 
ice near the Pole and a voyage of “ fine, warm weather,” ete.) 
These speeches in the Coneressionan Recont of incliding 
Mr, HeEtLGESEN’s newspaper articles, embraced durit the last 
two or three years more than 280,000 words, which [I may 


by way of graphic illustration, more than equal the total num 
ber of words in Roosevelt’s African Game Ti 
President Wilson’s The New [Freedom 
year 1916 Mr. Hetersen occupied more space on this 
in the GConaresstonar, Recorp than would have President Wil 
son’s book if printed four time There has rarely 
been such a misuse of the printing privilege so Tres accorded 
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Members of Congress on the supposition that it will not be 
abused, though this abuse was fully equalled by Mr. HELGESEN in 
the preambles he printed to his Riker resolution of December 5, 
1916 (H. Res. B80). IT do not reprint it here owing to reflections 
upon committees and officials, which I think wholly unjustified. 


“ATMOSPHERE "’ AGENT. 


It is of especial interest to record that last fall the man who 
had been supplying Mr. Hetcesen with material favorable to 
Dr. Cook—KE. C. Rost, the same person mentioned by President 
Wliot in the correspondence quoted above—sued Dr. Cook for 
an alleged unpaid balance for attempting to create a pro-Cook 
“atmosphere” in Congress. As it throws a vivid light upon 
some of Dr. Cook’s recent methods, I quote the report of the 
matter as printed in the New York Tribune for October 24, 
1916: 

DR, COOK SUED FOR ATMOSPHERE “ MADE TO ORDER’ AGAINST PRBARY— 

CONTRACTED FOR $4,655 WORTH, PAID ONLY $2,900, WASHINGTON PRESS 


AGENT ASSERTS—GUMDROP EXPLORER SAYS WORK WAS POOR AND HB 

LEYT CAPITAL. 

Suppose you ordered $4,655 worth of atmosphere—the very best kind 
of atmosphere, understand—and got only $2,899.62 worth, and poor 
stuff at that, would you pay for the whole lot? 

Now, listen a minute! Suppose the atmosphere you got was so— 
well, so unsavory 


DR. COOK'S CONGRESSIONAL 


that you couldn't live In it and had to get out of 
town; and suppose, further, that that unsatisZactory atmosphere kept 
following you around, no matter where you went. Would you hasten 
to write your check covering the whole atmospheric order, or would you 
tell the atmosphere ee to go to—see your lawyer? 

‘That's what Dr. Frederick A. Cook did, and new the lawyer has 
brought suit against the gumdrop explorer for the money. Ernst Rost, 
an artist, of Washington, is the unpaid atmosphere purveyor, and Gil- 
bert & Wessel are working on the doctor's defense in their law offices 
at 45 Cedar Street. 

Rost in his complaint declares Dr. Cook owes him $2,787.02, with 
interest from June 1, for services in connection with the production of 
atmosphere favorable to the doctor. The total bill, according to the 
complaint, was $4,655, but Dr. Cook paid $2,899.62. In addition, Rost 
claims that he “expended at the instance of the defendant ”’ the sum 
of $1,031.64, for which he has not been reimbursed. 

“Dr. Cook employed Rost at $30 weekly to create an atmosphere 
in Washington favorable to the doctor,” sald Harry A. Wessel, of the 
law firm, yesterday. “ Rost was to have acted as Cook’s representative 
in Washington and to have supplied all information required by the 
congressional committee which was passing upon Peary’s right to a 
pension and the title of rear admiral. 

“ Rost did this for a year and got his money, but the atmosphere 
he created was not satisfactory to Cook, and at the end of the year the 
doctor discharged him, ‘There was no contract, and we shall enter a 
general deniai of the claim, which is absurd on the face of ‘it.’’ 

Dr. Cook could not be found last night. He was reported to be lec- 
turing “ somewhere in Ohio.” 


STILL ANOTHER CONTRADICTION, 

It is of interest also to note that as Members of Congress 
were furnished some time ago not only with copies of Dr, Cook’s 
book setting forth his alleged claims but also with a book upon 
the same subject published by one of Dr. Cook’s supporters, 
named Kdwin S. Balch, the New International Encyclopedia, 
published in 1914, and the current issue of Who's Who in 
America, edition of 1916, both state in their sketches of Dr. 
Cook that he is the author, with Mr. Balch, of the book in ques- 
tion. The latter, we should also here note, sent out a circular 
in November, 1916, declaring in large caps, “ This statement is 
not true.” 


MR. HELGESEN AT LAST EXPOSES DR. COOK, BUT ADMIRAL PEARY REFUSES 
IN ANY WAY TO PARTICIPATE IN SUCH A CONTROVERSY, 

Finally Congressman HELGESEN, evidently to save if possible 
his reputation in connection with the Cook matter, last De- 
cemmber printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp still another ex- 
tension of remarks, this time containing a long exposé of Dr. 
Cook's claims, and showing up many of his inconsistencies, but 
renewing his criticisms of Admiral Peary, commenced at a time 
when he—Mr. HrLG@EsEN—was supporting Dr. Cook’s conten- 
tious, so I wrote Admiral Peary as follows: 


You have noted, no doubt, certain insertions in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Raconp by Congressman HELGESEN making statements derogatory to 
your recognition by Congress for the work in the Arctic areas. 

You probably will recall my exposure of Dr. Cook’s propaganda in 
which it was falsely published throughout the country that our Com- 
mittee on Education had opened his case. I did this on behalf of our 
committee, which had refused to have anything to do with the matter, 
and was being placed in a discreditable Nght before the country by 
the persistent efforts of this man and his friends. 

Under leave to print a by Congress, I expect to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, in order that the same may be indexed in con- 
nection with the proceedings of the Sesston just closed, a statement with 
respect to the recent efforts of Dr. Cook and friends to give the impres- 
sion, as an advertising aid to his performances on the vaudeville. stage, 
that Congress had dignified his long-discredited claims by an investiga- 
tion through a congressional committee. 

Although I have never talked with you on the subject, nor indeed 
have ever had the pleasure of meeting you, it has occurred to me that 
in case you thought it worth while to dignify Mr. HeL@msen’s attack 
upon you, begun at a time when he was defending Dr. Cook, by answer- 
ing any of his points printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD during the 
last two years and which, of course, emanated from Cook sources, 
I will be glad to print in connection with my remarks any communl- 
eatlion of moderate length you may care to send me upon the subject. 

Realizing in full the character of the methods used by the Cook 





partisans, including Mr. I[p.aesen, at the time he was defending Dr, 
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Cook, I do not mean to suggest that there is anything in what he sald 
that ought to be answered, but I simply wish you to have the oppor- 
tunity to do so should that be your desire. 

To this Admiral Peary replied, as follows: 


[National Aerial Coast Patrol Commission, United States Coast Survey 
Building, Washington, D. C., Central Committee, Rear Admiral 
Robert EB. Peary, chairman,] 

Hon. 8, D. Fass, M. C., 

Washington, D. O. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN Fess: The kind offer contained in your 
letter is much appreciated, yet I prefer to continue the course I have 
consistently followed for years in refusing to enter into any contro- 
versy emanating from the sources mentioned, 

The material inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD by Mr. Hercr- 
SEN and circulated under his congressional frank I at first attempted 
to read, but owing to his arepung of quotations and misrepresentations 
I threw it down in disgust. 

To attempt to read through, much less to discuss, a mass of material 
prepared thus would be a waste of time. 

I greatly appreciate your interest. Accept my heartiest congratu- 
lations that the country will continue to have at its service your high 
abilities and courage. 

With best regards, 

Very sincerely, 
A TYPE OF THE MISREPRESENTATIONS MADE, 

Mr. HELGESEN at various times, in voicing the sentiments of 
Dr. Cook and his “atmosphere” agents, has endeavored to 
make it appear that Admiral Peary’s statements with respect 
to conditions in the North were inaccurate, although as a mat- 
ter of fact they have always been verified by subsequent expedi- 
tions. One notable instance is Mr. HELGESEN’s effort to make 
it appear that the MacMillan expedition sent out by the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, and now in the far North, 
had discredited Admiral Peary’s statements with respect to 
what has been referred to as “ Crocker Land,” whereas, on the 
contrary, that expedition has resulted in a complete verification 
of what Admiral Peary had said. 

All that Admiral Peary ever recorded upon that subject in his 
many books upon the Arctic regions is the following reprinted 
from his “ Nearest the Pole,” published in 1907, two years be- 
fore his discovery of the North Pole. At page 203, describing 
in detail conditions as he saw them in 1906 from the summit 
of Cape Colgate, he said: 

North stretched the well-known ragged surface of the polar pack, and 
northwest it was with a thrill that my glasses revealed the faint white 
summits of a distant land which my Eskimos claimed to have seen as 
we came from the last camp. 

Then, at page 207, Peary again, as follows, described condi- 
tions as he saw them a few days later: 

The clear day greatly favored my work in taking a round of angles, 
and with the glasses I could make out apparently a little more dis- 
tinctly the snow-clad summits of the distant land in the northwest 
above the ice horizon, My heart leaped the intervening miles of ice as 
I looked longingly at this land, and in fancy I trod its shores and 
climbed its summits, even though I knew that that pleasure could be 
only for another in another season. 

The above is the sum total of all that Peary said with refer- 
ence to the supposed land, yet to indicate the uncertainty as to 
the entire matter he placed a question mark opposite this sup- 
posed land in his book—see chart in the back of Peary’s book 
“The North Pole,” published in 1910. 


"HE HEAD OF MACMILLAN‘'S EXPEDITION ALSO DESCRIBES THE SO-CALLED 
** CROCKER -LAND.” 


PEARY. 


The head of the MacMillan expedition has completely verified 
what Admiral Peary had so clearly described, and it is most un- 
fortunate that any Member of Congress should have been mis- 
led into giving a contrary impression. Dr. MacMillan, after 
having returned from being out 150 miles over the Arctic Ocean, 
in his article upon the expedition thus describes, at page 928 of 
the November, 1915, Harper’s Magazine, what he saw when 
standing at the same elevation upon which Peary stood in 
1906 : 

Eagerly we now turned to an examination of the Polar Sea. At this 
spot Peary stood in June, 1906, and from this very spot he saw what 
resembled land. The day was exceptionally clear, not a clovd or a trace 
of mist; if land could ever be seen it could be now. Yes; there it was! 
It could even be seen without a glass extending from southwest to 
north-northeast. Our powerful glasses, however, brought out more 
clearly the dark background in contrast with the white, the whole re- 
sembling hills, valleys, and snow-capped peaks to such a degree that 
had we not been out there for 150 miles we would have staked our lives 
upon it. Our judgment then, as now, is that this was a mirage of the 
sea ice. 

ARCTIC MAPS. 

Mr. Hetcresen having endeavored by some of his extension 
of remarks speeches to make it appear that the withdrawal of 
certain Arctic maps by the Hydrographic Office of the Navy 
was a reflection upon Admiral Peary’s Arctic explorations, I 
talked with that office and was assured that the withdrawal 
of the charts was in no sense either a repudiation of or a 
reflection on Admiral Peary’s claims, but that the withdrawal 
of maps in order to perfect them was a matter of frequent 


occurrence, 











An examination of the maps of Greenland used in the Polar 
regions during the last 50 years will show the maps of the 
intricate coast line frequently changed to conform to the work 
of triangulation surveys, such as made on the northeast coast 
by Erichsen and Koch. 

THE EDUCATION COMMITTER’S CONSISTENT STAND. 

My interest in the North Pole discovery is entirely imper- 
sonal. It matters little to me what American won the honor 
for this Nation. ' 

What I refuse to do is to permit without protest an effort 
of any lobby in the interest of any man to use our Committee 
on Hdueation either as an advertising medium to secure en- 
gagements with vaudeville houses at so much per appearance 
or as an agency to attempt to discredit a distinguished Arctic 
explorer in an effort to rob him.of an honor well estab- 
lished by impartial tribunals, both American and foreign, and 
upon proofs upon which Congress also extended him recogni- 
tion. It is this conviction that induced our Committee on 
Edueation consistently to refuse to take up the claims of Dr. 
Cook. 

CONCLUSION. 

For the benefit of Members of Congress during future ses- 
sions, that they may be on guard against being misled by some 
of the plausible pro-Cook arguments foisted upon the public 
by Dr. Cook and recorded by Congressman HELGESEN in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp before he repudiated Dr. Cook, and 
which have misled many good people not personally conversant 
with all the facts, I record this brief summary of events since 
my speech in the ConGressionan Recorp of March 4, 1915, and 
drop the subject. 





Armed Neutrality Means War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. NELSON, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In tHE Howse or RepresEeNTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 8, 1917. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, the House having granted leave 
to print for 10 days after the close of the session, I avail myself 
of this opportunity of explaining my position on the subject of 
armed neutrality. 

Respecting the patriotic motives, the sincere convictions, and 
the lofty purposes of those who differ with me, I ask only for 
the same courteous consideration. No person has a title to abso- 
lute infallibility. 

President Wiison asked Congress for authority to arm mer- 
chant ships and to convoy them with our war vessels through a 
zone of blockade, stating at the same time that he has the 
authority without action of Congress. Inasmuch, however, as 
the President asked Congress for authority, it became my sacred 
duty as a Representative, under my oath to support the Consti- 
tution, to decide what was for the best interests of the people 
upon whom the burdens of war must fall. Surely I have no 
right to authorize the President to exercise a power which the 
Constitution vests in Congress, nor should I shirk my own 
responsibility as a Member of the legislative branch of the Gov- 
¢rnment. He has under the Constitution neither the power to 
make nor to declare war. 

Moreover, I could not be blind to the fact that the President 
is but a man surrounded by temptations and influences that 
actuate normal human beings; that in numbers and council 
there is more wisdom than in one man; and that in a desperate 
situation such as confronts the world to-day the responsibility 
for war should be shared by Congress. 

I am also strongly persuaded that the awful war that is now 
consuming Europe was brought upon those countries because 
the power to make war was exercised by the heads of Govern- 
ments, foreign ministers, kings, and emperors. 

It also seemed to me that if the fateful decision of war was 
left te the discretion of the President, war might be brought 
about not only by a mistake of judgment on his part but also 
by the act of some irresponsible captain of a merchant vessel 
upon which the United States Government had placed guns and 
gunners. For these reasons I deemed it my Sacred duty to de- 
cide for myself what would be the probable effect of the policy 
of armed neutrality proposed by the President. Would it pro- 
mote peace or make for war? 

Long ergo I took my stand for pence. I care not how much I 
am abused as a pacifist. I am resolved- that my hands shall not 
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be reddened nor my soul stained with the blood of my fellow 
men, be they Germans or Americans or both—certainly not to 
protect the commercial rights of men who supply war materials 
for profit, and to one side only of the European belligerents. 

I can not bring myself to glorify war; it is altogether horrible 
and inhuman, never justifiable, in my opinion, save when waged 
for the defense of home and country. I believe in the practicabil- 
ity of the precepts of the Prince of Peace. If this European 
war illustrates anything, it demonstrates to my mind that the 
world must return to the ethics of Jesus Christ. For the law 
of retaliation, “an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,’ He sub- 
stituted the law of “love your enemies,” “ resist not evil,” and 
turn the other cheek. He taught mankind to say “ Our Father,” 
and to Him humanity was a brotherhood. He said, “If you 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father for- 
give your trespasses.” He said to Peter, “ Put up again thy 
sword into his place: for all they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” Men of the world may sneer at these precepts 
as impractical, but the history of the past, as the history of the 
present, abundantly proves that no other system of ethics really 
works. It is as true of nations as of individuals, exemplified 
strikingly in Europe to-day, that to make war is to perish by 
war. 

A study of the bill presented to the House investing the Presi- 
dent with this tremendous power of waging warfare upon the sea 
and the discussions had upon the bill convinced me that armed 
neutrality meant war and not peace. Indeed, strong supporters 
of the measure declared that they knew it meant war. Is it not 
human nature that men who strongly sympathize with one side, 
or bankers who have loaned billions to one side, or manufacturers 
ef war material who have sold billions of dollars’ worth of 
munitions to one side, desire to see that side win with whom they 
have cast their lot? ‘“ Where yous treasure is, there will your 
heart be also.” The newspapers of Washington published in 
flaring headlines, “ Wall Street Wants War.” 

A study of the provisions of the bill reported to the House, 
together with the discussions upon them, clearly discloses the 
fact that it delegated to the President the power to make war. 

(a) It was unmistakable that the bill gave the President 
power to place American gunners upon American vessels, and 
Senator Lopce admitted that this gave merchant ships the 
character of vessels of war. 

(b) It was never denied that the President was given the 
power to arm with guns and equip with gunners a merchant ves- 
sel carrying ammunition and contraband consigned to a belliger- 
ent—an act of war. 

(c) It clearly gave the President the power of using our Navy, 
our dreadnaughts, cruisers, torpedo boats, airships, and sub- 
marines to convoy these merchant vessels loaded with munitions 
and contraband of war. : 

(d) Moreover, it undoubtedly gave him the power, general and 
indefinite but certain, to use our Navy to convoy even English 
and French ships if Americans were aboard, no matter if they 
earried munitions and contraband. 

In short, the power conferred upon the President by this bill 
was practically unlimited. If the provisions were to be carried 
out they could result in nothing but war. 

Indeed, Senator Loper declared : 





Mr. President, in my opinion for us to arm a vessel loaded with con- 


‘traband or to convoy a vessel loaded with contraband would be an act 


of war. 
Senator Farr declared: 


Mr. President, we might as well face the proposition involved. In 
the event the Senate bill is passed the action of Congress in passing 
that bill is, in my judgment, a declaration of a limited war. 

Senator PoINDEXTER declared: 


Now, that is an act of war, is it not, on the part of the United 
States against Germany? It seems to me that is what it amounts to. 
I do not say that in order to create any impression that I am not in 
favor of giving the President the authority which is provided by these 
bills, but only in order that we may get as accurate an idea as possible 
of the policy on which we are about to launch ourselves, * * * Mr. 
President, I have stated the consequences of what we are about to do. 
It means a limited war against German submarines. 

These Senators, avowedly for war, were arguing for the 
President’s policy of armed neutrality, declaring they intended 
to support it. 

The purpose and the character of the bill may be better under- 
stood when we consider the amendments that were voted down. 

The first amendment offered provided that no ship carrying 
arms and munitions consigned to belligerents should be armed 
or convoyed. This was defeated. 

Another amendment was offered providing that there should 
be no discrimination made on aecount of the ports or countries 
to which the vessels may be bound when armed and convoyed. 
This was also defeated. 
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Another amendment prohibited the issuing of passports to 
American citizens intending to take passage on ships bound for 
foreign ports carrying arms and munitions of war. This was 
voted down. 

Another amendment was offered providing for the right of 
visit and search before shooting the submarine on sight, an 
avowedly hostile act. This was voted down. 

An amendment was offered providing for strict neutrality in 
the use of armed and convoyed merchant vessels, This was 
voted down. 

A committee amendment was adopted refusing insurance by 
the United States of consignments of arms and munitions of 
war to belligerents, but an amendment seeking to make the sec- 
tion consistent by also refusing to convoy or arm ships that 
could not be insured was defeated. 
ered of more value than our people and their substance.” 

In view of the stand taken in the House by the supporters of 
the Vresident’s policy of armed neutrality, it was clear to me 
that merchant vessels would not only be armed but convoyed 
to Kurope through the zone of blockade, even though loaded down 
with contraband and munitions of war; that all semblance of 
neutrality was thrown to the winds; and that the inevitable 
consequence would be the loss of lives, property and, finally, 
end in war. 

If the purpose of this bill was to declare war, why beat about 
the bush? But the President said in his message that up to that 
time there were no grounds for war. Why blindfold ourseives 
and walk right into war? 

The plea is made that we must stand by the President to pro- 
tect our national honor, our national rights. What is this 
honor and what are these rights? No one seems to define them. 
Are we to fall down and worship mere words? For honor’s 
sake the duel was fought. What is the honor now that is at 
stake? What ere our rights? It is known to everyone that these 
rights now involve heaped up stores of contraband munitions of 
war that are awaiting shipment to the allies. 

Technically we have the right to trade with England and 
with Germany, but if we respect the zone of blockade that Eng- 
land has made effective through mines, because it means the 
loss of lives and ships, why are we not equally bound to re- 
spect the blockade that Germany has designated about England, 
which she has given notice she will enforce with submarines? 
Are we blind in one eye? Are we deaf in one ear? 

ft is folly in the presence of a world catastrophe to stand for 
technical trade rights. The allies and the central powers alike 
are fighting for their very existence as nations, their liberties, 
their rights, their national honor and all that they hold dear 
in life and death. When allied nations are engaged with other 
allied nations in a grapple to the death, they are not going to 
be scrupulous in recognizing technical, indefinite, ard uncertain 
rules of international law. 

in committing this folly our Government stands alone among 
the neutral countries of the world. Holland declines to follow 
the United States. So does Switzerland, Greece, Spain, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. 
not act with us. Argentina proposed a plan to end the war by a 
league of neutral countries, but the United States was not in- 
vited to participate because the Argentine Government consid- 
ered America no longer neutral. In this Argentina was sup- 
ported by Chile, Brazil, and Peru. These nations protested 
against the zone of blockades as violating their trade rights, but 
they were too wise to involve their countries into war. Have 
they by not entering this war forfeited their national honor? By 
no means. They have safeguarded the lives and properties of 
their people and their existence as nations when this cruel world 
war shall be over. 

If we insist on enforcing certain questionable rights, let us at 
least save our women and children by adopting the policy of 
Australia, Canada, and India, three of IEngland’s greatest colo- 
nies, who have passed laws prohibiting the embarkation of any 
woman or child for any English port. Surely by so doing we 
would lose nothing of national honor. 

It marvel me that the belligerent nations have 
spected our rights as completely as they have up to the present 
time. All vessels sunk have been foreign-owned vessels carry- 
ing contraband of war. 

I hold no brief for any nation; I am neutral. 
other nation, but IT am for my own country. 

If we are neutral as a nation we may make less money, but 
even now our banks are filled with gold representing the profits 
of our purveyors of war materials. We can afford to be content 
with our present ill-gotten gains. Making the house of Morgan 
richer will not add te the happiness of our country. 

The whole world is war mad; but wisdom dictates that the 
Steel Trust and the other large factories of war materials 
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devote their plants to the products of peace at home and that the 
foodstuffs that are now being shipped to Europe be used to 
feed the starving, rioting mothers and children in our great 
cities. 

England is trying to starve Germany to death, mothers and 
children; Germany retaliates by trying to starve England to 
death, mothers and children; and we, in order to enforce * honor ” 
and “rights,” are permitting the Beef Trust and other food 
trusts to starve American women and children in order that 
they may make a big profit in sending contraband upon Ameri- 
can vessels, armed and convoyed by Uncle Sam through a zone 
of blockade at the risk of involving us all in this world war. 

Who can read the future in the event we plunge into this 
war? To whom has Providence disclosed the exact number of 
American boys that will be butchered on land and sea? Who 
has counted the billions that will drain the resources of the 
country to set afoot a war navy and war army? Who can 
foresee the terrible suffering that will come to a large part of 
our population, whose hearts will be rent because of their devo- 
tion to their native land, compelled to fight against the Father- 
land? Who can foresee the consequences of our failure to remain 
the great neutral nation and as such to lead the other nations 
back into the pathways of peace? 

Patriotic men tell us to stand by the President, but Mr. Wood- 
row Wilson is only a man. To stand by the President may seem 
good, but is it not far better to stand-by our country? I thought, 
as I voted, of our country plunging into this horrible European 
war, of the awful cost of it, the terrible slaughter of our boys 
on land and sea, and the dreadful after effects, domestic and 
foreign. 

Standing by the President may seem good, but standing by 
the Constitution is better. I thought of my oath to defend the 
Constitution. As a lawyer I know the power to declare war is 
not in the President, but in Congress. How can I delegate to 
him a power to do that which is an act of war? He has not 
the power under the Constitution to make war, and I have not 
the power under the Constitution to delegate to him the authority 
to make war. 

Standing by the President may be good, but is it not better 
to stand by justice? England prevents our trading with Ger- 
many as Germany is now trying to prevent us from trading 
with England. The President protests feebly against England 
and does nothing more, but he holds Germany to strict account. 
To me both are in the wrong. But this measure avowedly is 
directed at Germany alone. Germany has been ruthless in de- 
stroying lives by submarines, but England, too, has been ruth- 
less in the use of mines, though so many lives have not been 
lost, because England’s blockade of Germany has been made 
effective by mines and warships. If we do not enforce our rights 
to trade with Germany, why should we do so in the case of 
England? Why not treat them alike? Is our justice no longer 
blindfolded? Should we not hold the scales with an equal 
hand? Is war better than justice? 

Standing by the President is good, but I believe it is better 
to stand by the God of our fathers. He commands, “ ‘Thou 
not kill.” He proclaims the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, and rather than follow President Wilson in 
waging even a limited war upon Germany, I prefer that we as a 
people follow the precepts of the Christ in the spirit of Chris- 
tianity as it was exemplified in its early history before the 
Christian church was contaminated by the war spirit of the 
nations of the earth. Are we no longer a Christian Nation? 

Standing by the President may be good, but is it not better 
We are the last great nation that is 
neutral, We are made up of peoples of all the lands of the 
earth. It seemed to me that for America to plunge into this 
horrible war would be the last gasp of death of the nobler in- 
stincts of a common humanity. 

We all love our country. We will all stand for national honor 
really at stake. We will all stand for vital American rights 
when really jeopardized, but we must not be stampeded by self- 
ish interests, waving American flags and appealing to national 
honor. We must keep clearly in mind the exact issue that is 
presented, and, fellow citizens, in this crisis the issue is very 
plain: Are we willing to risk peace by arming vessels or con- 
voying them with our warships, laden with contraband and mu- 
nitions of war, through the zone of blockade? Are we willing 
to enter into this war in order that some of our citizens may 
continue a profitable trade in contraband and munitions of war 
with the allies? On this issue when the roll was called I an- 
swered “ nay.” 

In conclusion, let me say that I was not unaware of the storm 
of criticism that would break upon my head, but there was no 
escape. I must be loyal to my conscience, my convictions, and 
the noblest sentiments of my soul. I must be loyal to the best 
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interests of the people I represent, true to the principles of the 
Constitution to which one-man power is abhorrent, and firm 
amidst the clamor for war that is threatening to engulf us all 
in a mounting flood of race prejudice and hate. During my 10 
years of congressional experience I have often had to vote alone 
or with a few, and I find solace in these words of James Russell 
Lowell: 

They are slaves who will not choose 

Hatred, scoffing, and abuse 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must thinks 

They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 





High Cost of Living. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In toe House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1917. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I voted against 
the Borland amendment to the sundry civil bill, which provided 
an appropriation of $400,000 to enable the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to conduct an investfgation of the causes of the present 
high cost of living. I did so for the reason that we have an 
abundance of information on that subject showing that it is 
due to a combination of combinations creating a monopoly in 
violation of the Shernmn anti-trust law. The Department of 
Justice is now spending large sums of money for investigation 
work, but the time of our investigators is being wasted prying 
into the affairs of private citizens who have violated no laws, 
but whose opinions and activities in behalf of the masses of the 
people of the country differ from those who seem to be in con- 
trol of the affairs of our Government. This is true in my own 
case, as I have been indicted in New York on trumped-up charges 
that are based upon scraps of misinformation that have been 
dug up and manufactured by these agents and investigators 
who for months have been scrutinizing my bank accounts and 
other personal matters hoping thereby to find something upon 
which they can hang the false and malicious charges that have 
been made against me. 

There is no need of any further investigatipg. If we had had 
an earnest and sincere Attorney General at the head of our De- 
partment of Justice, who would have used the powers of his 
office in the interests of the people of the country instead of the 
special privileged crowd whose headquarters are in New York, 
and who would have enforced the law against these high- 
handed manipulators, we could have avoided these abnormally 
high prices for the necessaries of life and saved our people from 
the sufferings of cold, hunger, and want. However, inasmuch 
as our Federal administration has acquiesced in the crimes of 
these monopolistic combinations by its inactivity against them 
and its neglect and refusal to enforce the laws, the only im- 
mediate relief that could have been given to our suffering 
people would have been to put an embargo upon the ship- 
ment of all foodstuffs and other necessaries of life until the 
wants of the American people were provided for at a reasonable 
price. While the cost of food has steadily increased during 
recent years, due to the speculation of these monopolistic coim- 
binations, the recent sharp rise in the cost of food products 
is attributable in a large measure to the vast quantities of 
foodstuffs that have been shipped to Europe, thereby mate- 
rially reducing our supply and, of course, causing an advance 
in price. 

For example: In the first nine months of 1914 the United 
States exported breadstuffs valued at $172,000,000; in the first 
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nine months of 1916 the United States exported breadstuffs | 


valued at $337,000,000; in the first nine months of 1914 the 
United States exported in dairy products, butter, cheese, con- 
densed milk, and eggs valued at $5,800,000; in the first nine 
months of 1916 these products exported amounted to over 
$29,000,000; in the first nine months of 1914 the United States 
exported meats valued at $97,000,000; in the first nine months 
of 1916 these exports amounted to over $201,000,000. 

Is it right that the consumer in Europe should be preferred 
to the consumer of the United States? Is it our duty to feed 
foreign nations when by doing so we oppose our own people? 
Is it just that we should call upon our people to go to war and 
offer up their lives to uphold a proposition which takes. their 
bread from their own mouths and the mouths of their children? 
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Again I say that an embargo is the only thing that could 
bring immediate relief to our people, but the influence of the 
war traffickerS was so great that it was impossible to secure 
such legislation; and as long as our resources are permitted to 
be used as they have been by the allied belligerent nations, and 
the activities of our Federal Department of Justice are par- 
alyzed and no steps are taken to enforce the laws against 
these criminal combinations, I can see no hope for relief for ihe 
American people from the present abnormal high prices aml the 
scarcity of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life. 

An extended investigation at a cost of $400,000 is not going 
to give the people the relief they are entitled to before such 
an investigation is made; but if the machinery of the Depart- 
ment of Justice were used against the monopolistic trusts and 
the antitrust laws enforced in the letter and spirit as Congress 
passed them, the people would secure some degree of imme- 
diate relief from their oppression. The power, however, which 
enables these trusts to collect a tribute of billions of dollars 
from the American consumers is due to private ownership of 
our transportation facilities, our natural resources, and con- 
trol of our currency, and when the people wake up to the real 
causes of their distress they will overthrow the men in public 
oflice who approve of such practices and relegate them to the 
political scrap heap and elect men who will legislate and ad- 
minister the laws of the country to destroy the power and 
privilege of the criminal corporations to extort abnormal and 
unjustifiable high prices from the masses of the people. 

I desire to insert here an editorial written by William Ran- 
dolph Héarst, with which I am in hearty accord and which in 
the main expresses my judgment and sentiments; also an edi- 
torial in the Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat of March 1, and one 
from the New York World of March 2: 

REDUCE 


EXCESSIVE PROFITS TO LOWER 


HEARST. 


LIVING COST, DECLARES MR, 


FEBRUARY 22. 
To the Epiror oF THE EXAMINER: 

I read your recent editorial on the high cost of living with 
much interest. I agree with you in great part, but I certainly 
do not think that we ought to pin our dependence for a lower 
cost of living so firmly upon one or two minor measures, such 
as the extension of the parcel post and State and municipal 
markets. These measures might minutely improve matters, but 
I do not think they would largely improve them. 

I agree with you that good prices to farmers and also that 
good wages to workers are not only elemental justice but are 
essential to prosperity. I agree, too, that the manufacturer is 
worthy of his legitimate profit. So is the furnisher of raw 
material and the legitimate producer of any kind. 

I agree, too, that a certain reasonable profit must be paid to 
the transportation agencies. I even go further and believe 
that the middleman, where he is necessasy—and he generally 
is necessary—is entitled to his profit. 

Then you say, How are we to decrease the cost of living after 
having allowed profit to every instrumentality that enters into 
the production and distribution of food supplies or any other 
supplies? 

The answer is that the way to reduee the excessive cost of 
living is to reduce excessive profits. 

Excessive profits are brought about through combinations for 
extortion, through the inflation of stocks and bonds, and such 
methods of what are popularly called trusts in wresting extor- 
tionate and illegitimate gains from all the publie. 

There are various forms of trusts—manufacturing trusts, 
transportation trusts, distribution trusts, and sometimes even 
labor trusts; that is to say, there are combinations among 
manufacturers, among railroad and steamship lines, among 
middlemen of all kinds, for purposes of extorting undue prices 
or for purposes of stock inflation, which eventually compel ut 
due prices to pay dividends on watered securities. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire and the producer is worthy 
of his profit—the transporter is worthy of his percentage of 
when all such are properly and legitimately 
warded for actual service rendered there is general prosperity 
without any excessive cost of living. 

But modern society is in a transitional state. We are goin 
from an age of competition into an age of combination. W 
have developed the advantages of combination for those in the 
combination, but not for the public in general. And, not having 
realized as yet the possible advantages of combination for the 
public in general, we have failed as yet to regulate combination 
in interest of the public in general. Profit should be the re- 
ward for service, and yet the greatest profit under present con- 
ditions is secured not in return for benefits conferred upon the 
community but for actual injury inflicted upon the community. 
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The combination which eliminates competition and estab- 
lishes a virtual monopoly does not use its economic advantages 
to reduce prices as it could and should, but employs its power 
of monopoly to extort excessively high prices and generally, 
n nddition, to supply an inferior preduct. 

In other words, society is at present so ill organized that the 
individuals who inflict the greatest damage upon the commu- 
nity are encouraged to do so by the greatest financial reward. 

The extortion of these combinations or trusts makes every- 
thing high. It makes the high cost of living, because it makes 
first a high cost of producing. 

Everything which the farmer buys or which the manufac- 
turer buys that is supplied by combination is supplied at ex- 
tortionate prices. 

The farmer, the manufacturer, and all the producing classes, 
therefore, start with an unnecessary high cost of production. 

Then come the railroad trusts with their excessive inflation 
and with the necessity of paying interest on enormous issues of 
stocks and bonds. The charge for transportation is therefore 
extortionate, and another unnecessarily high price is added to 
the product of the country before it reaches the distributor. 

‘Then comes combination among the distributors—trusts of 
middiemen—-and another excessive profit is added to the price 
of the product before it reaches the hands of the consumer. If, 
unhappily, the consumer belongs to the poorer classes and can 
buy only in small quantities, there is another retail combina- 
tion to take advantage of his weakness and extort the highest 
price of all from those who are the least able to pay. 

Just see what a trust can do in the thing with which we are 
best acquainted—the paper business. Within six months after 
the Paper Trust was f6¥fied the price of print paper was in- 
creased 50 per cent. 

The investigations of the Government show that there was 
practically no inérease in the eost of manufacture; indeed, if 
the combination had been made on beneficially economic lines 
the cost of manufacture would have been reduced. But the 
combination was made for the purpose of extortion, and conse- 
quently the price of the product was enormously inereased. 

What is the result? Every manufacturer of newspapers or 
periodicals or books or other publications is immediately dis- 
turbed by this robbery and compelled to seek a greater income 
from those upon whom he depends by increasing the cost of his 
product. 

Papers throughout the country are doubling their price, maga- 
zines are imereasing their price, books are being increased in 
price, and the general pyblic is being made to pay a great deal 
more than it formérly did for the same published product. 

Now it is easy to see how gréat is this injury, especially in a 
republic. 

The people’s funds being depleted on every side by extor- 
tionate, trugts, the people are compelled to buy less of every 
product. The people are teld how to buy less food and live on 
an egg and a potato a day; and, of course, they also buy fewer 
books and fewer publications generally. 

Those who are poorest and probably most in need of informa- 
tion and education which maga#ines and books supply suffer 
most and are able to buy the léast of the information and edu- 
cation. 

In a republic successful conduet of government depends upon 
the information and education’6f the masses; dépends on their 
ability, through this education, to vote intelligently and conduct 
the government successfully. 

Thus we see the trusts prey upon the people from all sides, 
attacking their f66d supplies, their education: 1 supplies, and in 
fact, depriving them of a certain proportion of all thé necessities 
and luxuries of civilized existence. 

We wili never have a propérly low cost of,livipg until we pre- 
vent trust extension; or, to put it more in detail, we will never 
have the low cost of living that we can have and should have 
until we encourage the economy and efficienty of combination 
and prevent the extortion of combination. 

This is the big broad question which requires our attention, 
and no minor measures are going to do much to solve the situa- 
tion. Supplying food by mail direct from the farmer is only 
going to help a little. The mail has to be ransposied on the 
railroads and the railroads have to be paid, and they have to be 
paid in proportion to their overcapitalization. 

The farmer who produces the food is still subject to the cost 
of production, and the cost of production is increased by every 
trust which is formed and which supplies him with implements, 
clothes, building material, or any other material which enterg 
into his life or his business. 

The Government might distribute some food prodycts in cen- 
tral markets for the general advantage, but the Government can 
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not take the place of every middleman 
that it should do so. 

There can and should be public ownership of public utilities 
such as the railroads, and that will largely solve the transporta- 
tion problem, but there can not possibly be public ownership of 
every business. And yet there can be and almost surely will be 
a trust in nearly every business, and combination conducted 
mainly for extortion unless it is regulated and compelled to em- 
ploy the advantages of combination in the public interest 
unless it is compelled to allow the public to share through re- 
duced prices in the superior economy and efficieney of combina- 
tion. 


and it is not desirable 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEAks?. 
{From the Johnstown Democrat, Thursday, Mar. 1, 
WHERB THE FAULT LIES. 

“Tt would be difficult to exaggerate the gravity of the condi- 
tion confronting the people of the United States resulting from 
a complete collapse of our privately operated transportation 
system. In our large cities and industrial centers the producing 
classes are actually starving in the midst of abundance. The 
Secretary of Agriculture in his annual report states that this 
country is amply able ‘not ofly to supply itself with food but 
increasingly to meet the needs of the world.’ 

“But this is of no avail when our railroads refuse to dis- 
charge their duties as common carriers. There are millions of 
bushels of grain in western elevators awaiting shipment to the 
starving people in the East, but the railroads positively refuse 
to furnish cars necessary to transport it. 

“J. P. Griffin, president of the Chicago Board of Trade, in a 
telegraphic dispatch to the Interstate Commeree Commission, 
says: 

“ Despite all your assurances, no relief has been afforded to move 
grain and other food products out of Chicago. The present scarcity 
of supplies borders on famine in many communities, with the con- 
sequent inflation of values directly chargeable to the failure of 
railroads to meet the national emergency. one of the cures offered by 
the commission or the railroads thémSelvyes have been or can be effec- 
tive. It is a fact beyond dispute that industrials generally are oper- 
ating from 200 to 300 per cent above normal and securing such equip- 
ment as needed. It is very apparent therefore that preference is given 
to freight paying the greatest revenue. 

“Be also predicted ‘rioting, anarchy, and bloodshed if the 
intolerable and indefensible high prices were not reduced forth- 
with by an efficient operation of the railroads,’ and charged 
that ‘eastern roads are using a disproportionate number of 
cars for munition shipments, preventing grain and other food- 
stuffs shipments from the West.’ 

“The Interstate Commerce, Commission, in reply to the above 
charges, states that Ohicago had been getting 200 cars a day for 
eastbound grain. The président of the Chicago Board of 
‘Trade denies this and declares that ‘for 30 days Chicago has 
been shipping four or five Cars a day; that’s all. We had, it is 
true, cars of western roads to lad, but we couldn’t get them 
hauled east. Now we_are informed that we must get our cars 
from eastern roads. That practically shuts us out of the east- 
ern market entirely.’ 

“ January 18, 1917, Mr. McChord, of, the Interstate Commerce 
Commissign, after an exhaustive investigation of the ear short- 
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‘age, statéd: 


“The present conditions of car distribution throughout the United 

tes have no allel in history. In some territéries the railroads 
haye furnished but a siigll part’ of the cirs ncétessary for the trans- 
post Hon, of le articles of commerce, siich as Coal, grain, lumber, 
roits, and y bles. In eoppequencs mills have shut down, prices 
have advanced, perishable articles of greAit yallie have been destroyed, 
and hundreds of catloads of food products have been delayed in reach- 
ing their natural markets. In othér territories there have been so 
Many cats 6n the lines of the eatriers and in their terminals that 
transportation service nie thtown into pepeetente confusion ; 
long delays in transit have heen the rnlé rathér than the exception, 
and the operation of estaplls éd induStrial actiyities has been made 
uhcertain and difficult. TheS@ conditions haye ih de necessary a far- 
reaching inycstigation by the commissién and néoW urgently demand 
prompt, decisive action. 


“But, amazing to relate, the commission has made no effort 
to relieye the sitnation, which it had declared demanded prompt 
and decisivé action. The only thing the Government has done 
s0 far was to send secret agents into the artificially famine- 
stricken districts to ascertain some evidence of an imaginary 
Gertan intrigue or an I. W. W. plot in face of the obvious and 
ndisputable fac that the railroads are permitting food specu- 
ators to use their yards and terminals as a basis for fore- 
stains food products. 

“Tf this isn’t a conspiracy in restraint of trade, in flagrant 


yiolation of the Sherman antitrust law, and demanding that 
the criminal conspirators be prosecuted to the full extent of the 
lay, then nothing is. Apparently it is up to the Department 
of Justice to do its plain duty in the premises.” 











[From the New York World, Friday, Mar. 2, 1917.] 
DO COURTS DEFY THB LAW? 


“One bill in Congress appropriates $6,000,000 to relieve the 
food situation, however that may be done, and another sets aside 
$400,000 to pay for an investigation of high prices. 

“Before either of these measures becomes law the World sug- 
gests that serious attention be given to these words of Attorney 
General Gregory in a letter addressed to Senator Boran: 

“The executive department alone can not enforce the antitrust law. 
It must have the cooperation of the Federal courts. I regret to say that 
a number of Federal judges have been and are still apparently reluctant 
to enforce the Sherman Act. I do not mean to charge that they delib 
erately attempt to obstruct the will of Congress. I assume that their 
views of public policy do not agree with those of Congress as expressed 
in the Sherman Act, and that unconsciously they permit their own views 


as to what the law should be to affect their construction of the law as 
it is written. 


“The food situation and the high prices result either from 
inexorable economic law or from conspiracies which the Sherman 
Act and its amendments were designed to prohibit or punish, 
If the Federal courts, consciously or unconsciously, refuse to 
enforce these laws, the question as to food and many other things 
becomes of secondary importance. The authority of Govern- 
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ment itself is put to the test, and there can be no relief from | 
extortion in any quarter until a sovereignty defied or ignored | 


shall have asserted itself in every court in the land. 


“We do not know how necessary the proposed appropriations 


of $6,000,000 and $400,000 may be for the purposes named, but | 
if what the Attorney General of the United States says of the | 


Federal courts is true, sums ten times as great would be well 

spent in reasserting in these tribunals the supremacy of law.” 
The war trust and its press, pulpit, and politician advocates 

are insisting that we should rush into the European war at once 


because in the course of that war some of the belligerents have | 


in their mad struggle for supremacy caused the loss of some 
American lives in enemy ships. 

It is urged by these same mouthpieces of the warmongers 
that Congress and the executive branch of the United States 
Government should put aside all other public business and 
devote all their energies to preparing for foreign war. 

Now, it is an undeniable fact that the great criminal trusts 
of the United States have caused the loss of more lives of Amer- 
ican citizens and have robbed the people of our country of more 


property in a single month than we have lost through the opera- | 


tions of the belligerents on the high seas in two and a half years 


of the European war. Therefore, there can be no question but that | 


judged by the comparative loss of life and property which the 
American people have suffered from the operations of the Eu- 
ropean belligerents on the high seas and that suffered from the 
operations of the lawless and rebellious monopolies on land 
within our own territory, right here at home in the United 


W. Anderson, United States 





States, we have twenty times as much reason and provocation | 


for making war on the criminal trusts of the United States as 
we have for declaring war on any of the belligerents of Europe. 

To put an end to this destruction of American life and prop- 
erty inflicted by the war of conquest which the monopolistic 
trusts are waging against the people and Government of the 


United States, it is not necessary for Congress to enact any law | 
On July 2, 1890, the United | 


or even vote a declaration of war. 
States by act of Congress declared war on all monopolistic trusts 
and invested the Attorney General with full power and authority 
to make war upon and exterminate every one of these lawless 
and rebellious trusts whose war of conquest waged against the 
American people, is costing us every month the loss of more lives 
and more property than the European war has cost us in two 
and one-half years. 

The following are extracts from editorials of some of the lead- 
ing newspapers of the United States: 


[From the New York American, Dec. 14, 1916.] 


“During Attorney General Gregory’s administration the crim- 
inal trusts have not been prosecuted, and, worse than that, they 
have known that they would not be prosecuted. 

“As a result of this maladministration of the Department of 
Justice the United States is as full of civilian bandits as Mexico 
is of military bandits. 

“ Our Carranzas, Villas, and Zapatas do not murder, it is true, 
but they do loot the business interests of the United States ; they 
do rob the people of the United States day and night. 

“Among these bandit trusts and criminal conspiracies there is 
none that is more ruthless or more criminal than the unlawful 
conspiracy and criminal trust which robs the newspapers. 

“The whole country groans under the extortions of these 
criminal trusts, they rob everybody, they rob the business man, 
and they rob the workingman. Their. thieving fingers are in 


the till of every store and in the pantry of every housewife. 


| 
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No one is safe from their criminal activities. We have laws 
to punish these criminals, to put an end to their robberies, to 
put them in jail, where they belong. Nothing is needed but the 
enforcement of these laws. 

“We do not need embargoes. We do not need new legislation. 
We need only just, honest, and vigorous prosecutions of these 
conspirators by the Department of Justice.” 


[From the New York World, Feb. 23, 1917.] 
WHY NOT APPEAL TO LAW 
“In view of the amazing food situation it is remarkable that 
no public prosecutor takes the center of the stage. 
“There are laws, State and National, that cover every phase 
of monopoly, conspiracy, forestalling, and extortion. Even re 


straint of trade is a misdemeanor. * * Tf commercial 
crimes on an extensive scale have been committed, it is the duty 
of State and Nation to proceed against their authors with all 
possible vigor. Of conspiracies so widespread, it ought not 
to be difficult to obtain evidence. * It was to protect 
the people from just such unconscionable combinations, and en- 
couraged by just such emergencies as we see to-day, that these 


laws were passed. They ought to be enforced all along the 
line.” 
{From the Philadelphia North American, Dec. 21, 1916.] 
“That there are grounds for the suspicion that the recent 





increase in the price of coal was the result of an ‘ artificial and 
illegal combination’ was the statement made to-day by George 
attorney at Boston. 

“When there are indications that the movement of coal has 


| been checked, not only on railroads, but at terminals, there is 


reason to suspect that such action probably is the result of an 
artificial and illegal combination designed to reay 
profits through a speculative market. 

“When you find coal brokers and coal dealers reconsigning 
coal cars over and over again, so as to delay ce and 
thereby create a panic, you find a prima facie case.” 


» extortionnute 


‘live ry 


[From the Washington 


VOICE Ol 


Heraid, Feb. 23 
THE PEOPLI 
“That in the high cost of living the country is facing a crisis 
which may surpass even the seriousness of the war situation 
is becoming more apparent daily. * A food riot in any 
community is a national problem. It is the voice of the people, 
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and unless the lawmakers of this country awake and enact 
legislation that will remedy the condition and punish those 
responsible, these United States may find themselves facing a 


civil or socialistic war of far 


greater proportions than any 
international conflict. 

“Tf the condition is abnormal through the action of any 
individual or group of individuals, punishment commensurate 
with the enormity of the offense should be dealt without favor.” 

[From the New York World, Feb. 24, 1917.] 
LAW OR VIOLENCE, 
| “Tf it be true, as the Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
| nounced yesterday, that no actual food or fuel shortage exists 
anywhere in this country, there can be but one conclusion as to 
| present conditious. The necessaries of life have bee rhnered 


in defiance of law 
the law. 


and in contempt of officers sworn to enforce 





It is a sorry outcome of legislation and litigation ex- 
tending over a quarter of a century that at the first compre- 
hensive test to which our many enactments against monopoly 
and restraint of trade have been subjected there is no hint 
of prosecution for crime. The food supply being ample, 
it devolves upon State and Federal authorities to liberate it 
from the control of speculators and plunderers, This may be 
done by law or it may be accomplished by violence, but in the 
long run society will profit most by law.” 

{From the New York Sun of Feb. 17, 1917.] 

‘Some of the most prominent men in the produce exchange 
say they have not received carloads of foodstuff loses last 
October and consigned to New York. This delay, which re ts, 
of course, from the tie-up on sidings in Chicago, Buft Pitts- 

| burgh, and other main freight terminals, is attributable to the 
| preference that has been accorded by the railre to export 
| goods, the produce men charge. They pointed this 
export trade is competitive; that all the reads « the country 
have sought the rich profits to be made from it. It has been 
awarded on a basis of quick delivery ; therefore, say the produce 
men, the roads gave this class of freight the right of way. 
- This, according to the Sun's windant, explains why 


the domestie traflic was put at a disadvantage.” 
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[From the Washington Times, Feb. 19, 1917.] 
Bor HARGES LAXITY SAYS LAWS AFFECTING FOOD PRICES ARS NOT 


ENFORCED PROPERLY. 
(‘harging the Department of Justice had been derelict in the 
administration of laws affecting food prices, Senator Boran on 


the floor of the Senate to-day suggested that the Attorney Gen- 


eral recommend additional legislation if such was necessary. 
Senator Boraw said he was convinced ‘a proper administration 
of existing laws’ would bring down the cost of living. 


he Department of Justice, Senator Boran said, 
enough prepared supplemental le; 


had readily 
gislation to enforce espionage 


laws which the administration desires.” 
[From the New York —_ Mar. 26, 1916.] 
ARMOR-PLATE MAKERS HAVE BEEN “ROBBING” THE GOVERNMENT FOR 
) YEARS, TILLMAN CHARGES. 

For 20 years,” said Senator Timi~MANn, chairnian of the 
Comittee on Naval Affairs of the Senate, to the World corre- 
spondent, “I have fought the Armor Trust, which has robbed 
the | nited States out of millions of dollars in contracts for the 
Navy I speak advisedly when I say that all these 
vears:{21) during my service on that committee (Naval Affairs) 
t] I'nited States Government has been robbed unmercifully 
by the armor makers 

in the first contest, in 1896, I was working shoulder to 
shoulder with the Hon. W. E. Chandler, the Senator from 
Ne Hampshire. Credit is due him for offering the first reso- 
lution in the Senate to investigate the price of armor, and it 
\ his amendment to reduce that price from $400 te $300 


tl the first debate on the price of armor occurred in the 
cs, as 
[From the Washington Post.] 
PER MAKER YIELD. 

News-print paper manufacturers, facing criminal prosecu- 
tir in the United States courts for alleged combination in 
] trnint ot trade pl ‘oposed to the Federal Trade Commission 
yi v that it fix a reasonable price for the output of the 
| al plants of the United States and Canada. The com- | 
n inn d last night that it had the proposal under 
consideration and would reply immediately. It is generally 
beli ed the answer will be an acceptance. 

“Although nothing has been said concerning the continuance | 
of nd jury proceedings in New York, it is well understood the 
n facturers’ move was predicated on the assumption that 
tl would be no criminal prosecution,” 

From the N York American, Feb, 24, 1917.] | 
NAGE BIL! IPLyY HE INFAMOUS ALIEN AND SEDITION LAWS 
UNDER ANOTHER NAME, 

We wonder how many of you Democratic Senators who voted 
f s espionage bill know how the Democratie Party origin 
at i 

WI PeRASOES, the Democratic Party originated in the 
ypposition of TI s Jefferson and James Madison to just 
exactly such laws as thi un-American law. 

‘hose laws were the alien and sedition laws, passed in the 
vear 1798, during the Presidency of John Adams. 

The alien and sedition laws provided that the President 
could arrest and order out of the country any foreign-born per- 
son he might consider dangerous, and made it a crime punish- 
able by fines and imprisonment to publish any scandalous or 
valicious adage sm of the Government of the United States or 
either House of Congress or of the President, or to stir up sedi- 
tion or opposition to any act of Congress or of the President, or 
to aid the designs of any foreign power. 

“This infamous and tyrannical law, which aroused the people 
to fury when put into execution, is practically copied in every 
detail and then broadened and made more tyrannical and de- 
structive of all liberty in the infamous measure concocted by 
Attorney General Gregory. 

“And we most earnestly warn you, Democratic Members of 
the people’s House, that if you permit yourselves to be per- 


suaded or coerced into passing this infamous espionage bill you 
and your party will meet—-and deservedly meet—the same fate 
that the American people visited wpon the Federalist Party 
when it enacted the exact prototype of this law and was swept 
out of power and out of existence in two short years. 

There is no need of this law. 

‘It is a creature of the brain of Attorney General Gregory— 
the most ineflicient and incompetent Attorney General the coun- 
try has ever seen. 

“For two years this man has been obsessed 


by his silly 


nightmare of German spies. 
“Tle sees one 


behind every lamp-post. 











public money 
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“He has no more sense in this matter than the ridiculous 
individual from North Carolina who told the Senate the other 
day that there were 100,000 German spies in our country 
to-day—as if Germany had $100,000,000 to spend yearly upon 
a spy system in America—for we presume a spy would require 
at least $1,000 a year by way of wages. 

“Or as if Germany needed a single spy to find out anything 
about our Army or Navy or Government proceedings, when 
they are all as open to inspection as the day and all have been 
described over and over again in dozens of American newspapers 
and periodicals. 

“This ‘spy’ talk is the most supremely silly bugaboo with 
which silly persons ever tried to frighten themselves and their 
neighbors. 

“Yet, as we say, it is an obsession of this man Gregory. He 
eats, sleeps, and talks only German spies, and probably looks 
under the bed for them before he climbs in. 

“For two years past he has put the whole energies of the 
Department of Justice at the command of the British Govern- 
ment, to act as a detective and messenger force—a truth for 
telling which he would doubtless try to put us in jail if he had 
his espionage bill safely passed. 

“'The business of the American people has been wholly neg- 
lected by him and his subordinates. Criminal trusts have prac- 
ticed their extortions without a single prosecution. They have 
robbed the poor and raised the prices of food until the mothers 
of hungry children have rioted right here in the streets of New 
York. 

“ No industry and no person has escaped their extortions and 
not one of these criminals has been even hindered in his crimes, 


to say nothing of being punished. 

“ While hundreds of thousands of industrious American work- 
ing people are being brought to the edge of actual hunger by 
these villainous and criminal combinations, Mr. Gregory and 
his district attorney and his secret agents have been chasing 

| phantom spies, arbitrarily and illegally searching Americans 
going abroad and taking from them articles the British Gov- 
ernment has forbidden Americans to earry on shipboard— 
though such a thing is absolutely forbidden by our fundamental 
law-—-and carrying on futile and mostly ridiculous prosecutions 


of alles 
rhe 


red spies. 
best commentary upon the silliness 
is the fact that in two years Mr. 


of this waste of 
Gregory’s depart- 


ment has not succeeded in obtaining convictions in as many as 
10 cases of this kind—and in not two of that small number 
would an intelligent juryman, upon his oath, have voted for 
conviction on the evidence. 

“And while the Department of Justice has thus been made 
ridiculous and useless to the country by this absurd ‘spy’ 
obsession, little children are without food and fathers and 
mothers deny themselves ordinary necessities because the real 

| and active and relentless and cruel enemies of the people—these 


villainous conspirators who create extortionate prices for the 
necessities of life—have not even been disturbed by so much 
as a subpoena. 

“ Now we say again to you Members of the House that the 
people are in no mood to see you put unheard-of tyrannical 
powers into the hands of an Attorney General who has proved 
himself so utterly unfit to exercise his rightful powers. 

“This espionage bill which Mr. Gregory has drawn up and 
which the Senate has most unfortunately indorsed is a villainous 


| attack upon the liberties of all of us. 


“Under such a law no man would be safe. 


“Any understrapper of the Department of Justice, any un- 
derling with a grudge, could swear away the liberty of the 


best man in the country. 

“No man with money or property enough to tempt the cu- 
pidity of scoundrels would be safe from blackmail. 

“We free men and women, the sons and daughters o! the 
soil, if this infamous bill is enacted, would be no freer # id no 
better protected from official and private oppression than are 
the wretched moujiks or the more wretched Jews who live in 
trembling fear of the Russian jail or the Russian knout. 

“Here in this very land, which our fathers and mothers 
dedicated to their own and their children’s freedom forever, 
and whose grasses and flowers of the spring are about to burst 
aml bloom above the graves of so many thousands who died 
that that freedom might be permanent and secure, you repre- 
sentatives of the people are asked to enact legislation that 
destroys every man’s freedom. 

“Why, gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
a cannon shot from where you sit to-day to Arlington 

“The dead who sleep there in honor faced dangers beyond 
any we know to-day; faced war such as never had been waged 
on all the earth; faced powerful antagonists in front while 


it is not 
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tveason lurked in the rear; they knew well that the land was 
full of spies that were not the nightmares of silly brains—and 
do you think they would have endured to have such legislation 
as this imposed upon their people, even in that time of stress 
and deadly peril? 

“No; not for ten thousand times ten thousand Gregorys! 

“Tf you men of the House pass this bill,-you can only do so 
with the assistance of a majority of the Democratic Members. 
And the Democrat who votes for this espionage bill is as false 
to the traditions and the examples of the Democratic Party as 
he false to the traditions and the guaranteed rights and 
liberties of his people. 


is i 
‘Senator CUMMINS said to the Senate:. 


‘This measure is the most stringent and drastic law ever proposed 
to curb a free people in time of peace or war. The Government would 
have absolute power in war time to suppress newspapers and prevent 
debate in Congress. It might even be held a criminal offense for two 
citizens to discuss with each other questions of military policy. Under 
such a law the agitation could never have 
which led to the assumption of the premiership by Lloyd George.’ 

In 1916 the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs said: 

“As long as present conditions continue, the armor manu- 
facturers are in a position to force the United States Govern- 
ment, in the language of the highwaymen, ‘to stand and 
deliver.’ ” 

The House committee sand: 

“The Government finds itself in such position as to be forced 
te contract for armor plate at the price submitted by the com- 
panies.” 

The foregoing statements clearly demonstrate that the admin- 
istration of justice is inefficient to enforce the trust laws that 
were enacted to protect the people against the vieious combina- 


tions that are robbing and plundering them, and that even 
Congress, which is much more responsive to the interests ol 
the people, seems to have its activities paralyzed by military 


hydrophobism that seems to be prevalent in the Capital of the 
Nation, and it seems that they only respond promptly to the call 
of militarism, which is resulting in hundreds of millions of the 
people’s money being wasted under the name of preparedness 
for war, and therefore, the great masses of consuming and pro- 
ducing people should arouse themselves to concerted and or- 
ganized activity and demand relief from the present extortion- 
ute high priees by upon the enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws by the Federal and State administrations, and also 
demand, if necessary, that special of our National 
and State legislative bodies be called for the purpose of enact- 
ing laws that will give them immediate relief and protect them 
from like conditions that might arise should the present prac 
tices be continued and further destitution and hardships foreed 
upon the people as the result of the robbery of these criminal 
combinations, 


insisting 


sessions 


ES 


Military Highway (El Camino Sierra). 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


JOHN EB. RAKER, 


CALIFORNIA, 


HON. 


or 


In tue House or Represenrarives, 


Tuesday, January 2, 1917. 


Mr. RAKER. 
(H. R. 16788) 
and post roads bill. 
buse the Great 
the El Camino Sierra. 
had a strong 


Mr. Speaker, on July 5, 1916, I introduced a bill 
known as the national defense military highway 
The 
Sierra is designated and known 
1916, the San Francisco 
the construction of 


Range. It 
On July 11, 
editorial on 


of 
as 


Mxaminer this 


road and the needs and necessities of same, likewise setting 
forth the benefit to be obtained by the Government from the 


construction of such a highway. This editorial is as follows: 


NATION SHOULD BUILD SIBRRAN HIGHWAY. 

Three important considerations urge the approval by Congress of the 
bill introduced by Representative RAKgER to provide $3,500,000 for the 
construction of a Slerran highway from Los Angeles north to the Ore 
gon line, along the east base of the great California Range. 


Such a read would add mightily to the popularity of California as a 


tourist resort, for it would join by broad and smooth highways the 
wonderful scenic points of California—Mount Lassen, the Feather 


River country, Lake Tahoe, Yosemite, and Mount Whitney. 


Such a road would benefit the 12 neglected mountain counties it 
would traverse by affording them easy intercommunication by motor 
truck and teaming; it would make possible the development of great 
timber areas and mining properties and make accessible fertile moun- 
— meadows now too remote from trade routes for profitable agricul- 
ure, 





taken place in England | 


: . i 
road contemplated lies along the east | 


| 
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Such a road—and this argument should appeal to the Nation—would 
have a tremendous military importance should the vulmerable Pacific 
slope fall before an invading army from the Pacific. If the seacost of 
California were in possession of a hostile fleet, and if a hostile army 
occupied the cities and valleys, the Sierras would afford the sereen 
behind which the national Army must form to drive out the invaders. 
With a highway along the eastern slope of the Sierras available for 
swift motor transport, the national forces could shift rapidly from 
pass to pass until an open gateway into the California plains would be 
discovered and the enemy repelled. 

The mountain counties of California have contributed prodigally to 
the wealth of the nations. At the time of the Civil War the California 
placers furnished much of the gold that sustained the national credit, 
and yet the Nation has done little or nothing for them in the way of 
development. 

Furthermore, in the great 
Sterran highway would pass 


counties through 
Modoc, Lassen, Plumas, 


which the proposed 
Sterra, Nevada, 


Placer, El Dorado, Alpine, Mono, Inye, Kern, Les Angeles—are great 
national parks, national monument ind national forest reserves, 
which the Federal Gevernment has taken from the State without local 
protest or complaint Since these mountainous empires have been ) 
propriated by the National G: rnment, it would be reasonable for th 
Government to add to the cessibility of its imperial holding the 
construction of suitable highway 

It is a land of glorious possibilities, of a generous past, and an envy 
able present, which wouki be developed by the construction of the 
Sierran highway provided for in the Raker bill now before Congress. 


Trail Associa- 
Francisco Examiner 


following to 


Mr. W. G. vice president of the Midlans 
tion California, writing to the San 
under date of January 21, 1917, has the 
this national-defense military highway: 


Seott, 
for 
Say 
EXAMINER ROAD 


PLANS PRAISED. 


[By W. G. Scott, vice president of Midland Trail Association for 
California and member of council national advisors in National 
Highways Association. | 
It seems to me that the power of the press has never been mi 

effectively demonstrated than now, as the direct and immediat t 

of the espousal of the cause of the California national-defense military 

highway by the San Franciseo Examiner. 
his great highway originally projected and for several years strenu 
ously advocated by the Inyo Good Road Club, altheugh a short time 


zo adopted in major part by the State as a trunk highway, and 
cently accorded the signal honor of recognition in the Flouse of Repre- 
sentatives, has, owing largely to lack of proper understanding 
difference on the part of some, not received until now the 
attention its importance demanded. 

The action of the Examiner in dispatching a special Chevrolet 
car to the capital city, Carson, carrying a communication from 
governor of California the governor of Nevada and sundry 
tant documents to the legislature of the latter State relative 
tion, is not only a mark of approval, country wide in it fect, but it i 
distinct stroke of journalistic enterprise that 
and alertness in matters vital to the future of this 

{ prompted to say this by the numerous expres 
ind sympathetic support spontaneously tendered 
foremost advocates of highway improvement, by pro lent 1 
organizations in the ime sphere of activity and by tl otable nun 
ber of commendations received from officials prominen ! my § 
and National legislative affairs, all evincing stron terest 
Raker military highway bill, in which cTystallized 

being so forcefully presented. 


now bi 

The Legislature of the State of California dul a d 
bly joint resolution No. 6, by Mr. Dan BE. Williams, indo 
the building of this national-defense military highway and the 
same was telegraphed to me by the Hon. B. W. Bs 
of the assembly, which telegram from the (Cali ni 
State Legislature is as follows: 


State-wide 


notor 
the 
to . 
to coopera 
evinces a keer 1g: 
State and N on 
im sions ol pprova 


me ome 





is 


rly 


7 “1 
cierk Sst 


SACRAMENTO, C 
Congres Ss. 
Washington, D. 

In compliance with the provisions of assembly joint oluti o. 6. 
by Mr. Dan E. Williams, adopted finally in the senat terda he 
with find a copy thereof: 

‘Whereas the JOHN 

introduce a for 

and for the general good of 

the 11 Camino Sierra: Therefore be it 

‘ ResolWwed by the assembly and senate jointly, That our Senators in 
Congress be instructed and our Representatives requested to uss i] 
reasonable means to secure the passage of said measure establishing 
military national-defense highway and post road for the general gor 
that will be accomplished.” 

Owing to the fact that Members of Congress are no doubt retur 
to their homes I would deem it a great favor if you wil 


Al Weorch 


Hon. Joun FE. RAKER, Member of 


Cc. 


BE. RAKER on 
the building 


Ilon, 


measure 


the Sth day of July, 1916, did 
of national-defen rhway 
the State of California o1 


post roads 











have the above resolution conveyed to the Congressmen 
from California. 
B. O. BoornsB 
Chief Clerk of A 
The Lakeview Commercial Club, of Lakeview, Or¢ 
wise the Commercial Clubs of New Pine Creek, Silverlak 
Paisley, Oreg., unanimously passed the followin hut 
LAKEVIEW COMMBERCIAL ¢ 
LAKEVIEW, ORI 
Whereas the Hon, Jonn E. Raker, Congressman from the second con 
gressional district of California, has introduced a bil Ht. R. 16788) 


id national- 


“To acquire, construct, and maintain a _ militar) 
through 


defense highway and post road, extending from Los Angeles 


Mojave, Freeman, along the east base of the Sierra Nevada Moun 
tains, through Lone Pine, Independence, Big Pine, B p, along the 
west side of Mono Lake, through Downieville, Quincy, Susanville, and 
Alturas; thence along the east side of Goose Lake through the towns 
of Fairport and New Pine Cree! i] in California, to Lake Ww, 
Oreg.; and from Alturas, Cal... down Pit River to conneet with U 
California State Iighway at Redding, al and 
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Whereas at Lakeview, Oreg., the highway will connect with all high- 
ways throughout central Oregon and also with the famous Columbia 
River Llighway, having connections with all points in Washington 
and the northwest: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Lakeview Commercial Club use every possible 

cooperative effort in assisting the passage of the bill, through the 


assistance of the various commercial clubs of Oregon and through our 


representatives in the State Legislature now in session, and through 
the assistance of our Senators and Congressmen in Washington, and 


further, assist by bringing the matter before the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce ; and therefore be it further 


Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be mailed to Senators 
‘HAMBERLAIN and LANE and Congressmen Sinnott and HAWLey and 
McArtiur, and that copies be sent to Senator Baldwin and Repre- 


sentatives Burdick and Forbes and that they be asked to secure an 
indorsement by the Legislature of Oregon for this bill; that copies be 


sent to the Commercial Clubs at Bend, Prineville, Madras, Burns, The 
Dalles, Hood River, and Portland. 
Tie LAKEVIEW COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
By k. H, Smitu, President. 
Attest 
LYNN FF. CRONEMILLER, 
Secretary. 
The State Association of Supervisors of the State of Cali- 


in convention assembled in Sacramento, Cal., on Feb- 
23, 1917, unanimously adopted the following resolution: 


aw, 
Resolution passed at convention of State Association of Supervisors, in 
Sacramento, Cal., February 23, 1917. 
Whereas there is pending in the Congress of the United States H. R. 
16788, being an act introduced by Congressman JOHN HK. RAKeER for 
the construction of a military-defense highway connecting the sev- 
eral natural and roads of the Sierra Nevada Mountains for 
defense purposes; and 
Whereas materlal preparedness is the best preseryation of peace; and 
Whereas the construction of such proposed military-defense highway 
will entail an amount which will only equal one-half the cost of a 
modern dreadnaught, the usefulness of the latter belng limited to 
about 15 years and can be sunk in 15 minutes, while the national- 
defense highway will exist for all time as a source of joy for the 
people, an aid for prosperity, a support for the State, a security for 
the Nation, and a cynosure for the world; and 
Whereas the early completion will aid in deterring aggressive attitudes 
on the part of certain world powers: Therefore, be it 
Resolved by the State Association of Supervisors, That we urge the 
early enactment of said HI, R. 16788; and be it further 
Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress are 
hereby urged and requested to use every proper means to have said law 
passed and enacted without delay; and be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of this association mail to each of our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress a copy hereof. 


fornia, 
ruary 


passes 


The following correspondence was had by and between W, G. 
Scott 


, executive secretary Inyo Good Roads Club, and Hon, 
Hmmett B. Boyle, governor of Nevada: 
San FRANCISCO, CAL., January 29, 1917. 


To his excellency Hon. EMMeEtTT D. Boye, 
Governer of Nevada, Carson, Nev. 

EstkEMED Sim: By the time you receive this communication, doubt- 
will be delivered to you by Mr. A. G. Waddell, a special 
courier dispatched for the purpose by the San Francisco Examiner, a 
sealed packet containing three letters, one addressed to your honor 
by the governor of California requesting your cooperation in the mat- 
ier of highways, one addressed to the president of the Nevada Senate, 


less there 


and one addressed to the speaker of the Nevada Assembly. 

The latter two indicated by the writer, who is officially allied with 
sundry interested highway organizations. 

Che purport of this is to secure from the Legislature of Nevada a 
resolution of indorsement and request for enactment of H. R. 16788, 
introduced in Congress by Hon. Joun E. RAKER, of California, copy of 
which, together with further descriptive literature, 1s Inclosed herewith 


In connection with such indorsement and request, expressed approval 


of your excellency is deemed the essential element, 
You are by this respectfully solicited to grant such approval. 
The reason why the highway lies west of the Nevada line is purely 
one of military expediency, determined solely by strategical and topo 


graphical conditions from a military standpoint. ; 
It needs but brief consideration to reveal the vital importance of this 


highway to Nevada and the Nation at large. 

I am informed that this measure received the ratification of the 
California Legislature shortly before its temporary adJournment, and 
am just this day advised from Oregon that widespread and energetic 
efforts are being put forth to secure the indorsement and approval of 
that State, with every indication of success. 

toth of which items I communicate with much satisfaction. 

On behalf of the various widespread interests identified with the 
welfare of the Raker military highway bill, I have the honor to sub- 
scribe myself, with profoundest respect and esteem, 

W. G. Scort, 
Narecutive Secretary, Inyo Good Road Club, Vice 
President National Midland Trail Association for 
California, Chairman Division of National Parks in 
Council of National Advisors, National Highways Association. 
STATE OF NEVADA, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Carson City, January 30, 1917, 
W. G. Scott, Esq., 
Hotel Terminal, San Francisco, Cal. 

My Dear Mr. Scorr: I am in receipt of your letter of the 29th 
instant, together with a copy of H. R. 16788, 4 Dill to acquire, con 
struct, and maintain a military and national-defense highway to extend 
from Los Angeles, Cal., to Lakeview, Oreg. 

As yet Mr. Waddell has not arrived in Carson, but Is expected daily, 
and on receipt of the communications which he bears I will take the 
steps necessary to initiate proper action by our State legislature. 


Very 


truly, yours, 
EMMETT D. BOYLE, Governor. 
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Mr. W. G. Scott, executive secretary Inyo Good Road Club, 
vice president National Midland Trail Association for California, 
chairman division of national parks, and member of council of na- 
tionl advisors of National Highways Association, has prepared 
a valuable article on this proposed military highway. It is so 
well presented and contains so many important matters I deem 
it advisable and worthy of insertion in the CoNnGressIonaL 
Record, which monograph advocating the national-defense mili- 
tary highway of California, by Mr. Scott, is as follows: 

EL, CAMINO Srerra, Master Key TO THE PASSES OF THE SreRRAS—A 
MONOGRAPH ADVOCATING THH NATIONAL DreFENSE MILITARY HIGHWAY 
oF CALIFORNIA, AS OUTLINED IN BILL 'TroO CONGRESS BY TION. JOHN BH. 
RAKER, MEMBER OF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES FROM THE SECOND 
CONGRESSIONAL DIstTRICT OF CALIFORNIA, 

[By Wisner Gillette Scott, executive secretary Inyo Good Road Club, 
vice president National Midland Trail Association for California, 
chairman division of national parks in council of national advisors of 
National Highways Association.] 

The 12 counties of California mentioned herein are greater in area 
than either Ohio, Kentucky, or Indiana, and are larger than Maine and 
Massachusetts combined. 

Their united area is more than five times that of New Jersey and more 
than twenty times that of Delaware. 

3 They comprise a territory more than one and one-half times the size of 
Greece, over two and one-half times the size of Switzerland, and more 
than three times as large as Belgium. 

Chese comparisons are solely to illustrate. physical importance. 

_As to economic importance perhaps sufficient references are the finan- 
cial centers of American and Europe—San Francisco, New York, London, 


$e 





Paris Berlin, or Petrograd—where some of the Sierra counties are 
familiar names. 
Irom the foregoing it may be inferred that it is not without due 


sense of responsibility that this brochure—in which is crystallized the 
unanimous public sentiment of the region indicated—has been prepared 
to vouch for the proposed national-defense military highway and to 
affirm its merit as a factor of national strength and as an element in 
world power, 

Ext CAMINO SrerrA (THE MOUNTAIN ROAD). 


This wonderful highway has exceptional claims to consideration be- 
cause of its distinctive three-fold character: 

a, Civil. 

2. Commercial. 

Strategic. 

[It is about 800 miles in length, extending from Lakeview, Oreg., near 
the boundary line, southward along the eastern base of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains to Los Angeles, constituting the easternmost main 
trunk highway of California, approximately paralleling the other two 
State highways—the valley and the coast lines west of the Sierras, 

It traverses 12 counties—Modoc, Lassen, Plumas, Sierra, Nevada, 
Placer, El Dorado, Alpine, Mono, Inyo, Kern, and Los Angeles—which 
combined have an area of 41,888 square miles, or 26,808,320 acres, 
embracing a territory greater than one-fourth of the entire State, with a 
population of 803,243, as shown by legislative authority in 1915, which 
represents nearly one-third of the population of the State, with prop- 
erty valued at considerably more than one thousand millions, or to be 
exact, $1,007,099,016. 

This statement is made to indicate in a general way the physical im- 


» 
2 
o. 


portance of the territory traversed by El Camino Sierra—now pro- 
posed for a national defense military highway. 
Because of the adjacent territory on the west in California and on 


the east in Nevada, with interwoven relations of almost equal weight, 
it is fair to add to the foregoing figures 50 per cent to show the enor- 


mous interests associated with this great highway; the improvement 
of which is to render the Republic invincible along ,one-half of its 
western border. 


in order to convey a proper idea of the characteristics that give to 
El Camino Sierra its diversified supereminence, brief allusion only is 
necessary. 


I. ITS CIVIL OR SOCIAL CHARACTER, 
which includes its incalculable worth as a medium for closer connee 
tion between homes and schools, uniting neighborhoods and commun- 
ities in more intimate bonds for mutual strength and betterment, 


amalgamating the desirable features of town and country in a manner 
not otherwise possible; bringing, as it were, into closer contact the 
people and the land, which conduces as naught else can to thrift, 
progress, and national vigor. 


This highway unites 12 cities and Fiportant towns—each the county 


seat of its respective county—and each a metropolis proportioned to 
its environment. 
The greatest asset of the Golden State is its scenic wealth, and this 


is in no sense depreciative of any other of its world-famed resources. 
It is said that before the European war, American tourists expended 
abroad annually $400,000,000, 
And this to visit scenic regions that without the admirable 
and inns would be inferior to those of their own country. 


roads 


The greatest scenic assets of California are in the Sierra Nevadas, 
embracing an area of approximately 10,000 square miles, including 


four wonderful national parks—Lassen, Yosemite, General Grant, and 
Sequoia—each of its own peculiar attractiveness unexcelled, 

El Camino Sierra is the one thoroughfare that meets in best 
the demands of transportation for all the trans-Sierra region. 

It is strictly within the bounds of conservatism to state that the 
improvement of this great road to the extent necessary for a na 
tional defense motor-truck military highway would be a dominant factor 
in retaining in the United States for distribution at home at the very 
least considerably more than $100,000,000 annually. 

Alluding directly to this subject, Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of 
the Interior, in his Annual Report for 1915, says: 

“It would appear from the experience of this year that the real 
awakening as to the value of these parks has at last been realized, and 
that those who have hitherto found themselves enticed by the beauty 
of the Alps and the Rhine and the soft loveliness of the valleys of 
France, may find equal if not more stimulating satisfaction in the moun 
tains, rivers, and valleys which this Government has set apart for them 
and for all others. 

“It may reconcile those who think that money expended upon such 
luxuries is wasted—if any such there are—to be told that the sober 
minded traffic men of the railroads estimate that this year more than a 


degree 
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hundred million dollars usually spent in Buropean travel was divided 
among the railroads, hotels, and their supporting enterprises in this 
country. ' ° . 

rhere is no reason why this Nation should not make its public 
health and scenic domain as available to all its citizens as Switzerland 
and Italy make theirs 

‘The aim is to open them thoroughly by road and trail and give 
access and accommodation to every degree of income. * * * 

It is the destiny of the national parks, if wisely controlled, to be- 
come the public laboratories of nature study for the nation. * * * 

‘If Congress will but make the funds available for the construction 
of roads over which automobiles may travel with safety (for the parks 
are now open to motors) and for trails to hunt out the hidden places 
of beauty and dignity, we may expect that year by year these parks 
will become a more precious possession of the people holding them to 
the further discovery of Ameriea, and making them still prouder of 
its resources, esthetic as well as material.” 

It is judicious to carefully consider an asset that yields annu 
revenue of more than one hundred millions. 

At 10 per cent it represents an investment of one thousand millions, 

Automatically maintained by nature. 

A perpetual inspiration. 

A legacy to humanity that is an imperishable pageant of Omnip« 
tence. 

Were this great asset the property of a well-managed corporation 
awaiting improvement as it is, to yield annually more than 100 per 
cent dividend—there would be no hesitancy, no diseussion, no publi 
comment. 

Quickly the improvement would be effected. 

The dividend of one hundred millions, underestimated as it is, is a 
tangible, practical reality, without tinge of sentiment or ideality. 

Cut it in half—cut it in half again; cut it again, and again— 
ind you have surely exceeded demands of the most radical conserva 
tive, and you still have a dividend that greatly exceeds each year th 
entire original outlay, represented by the cost of improvement, for 
which appropriation hereby asked. 

rThis highway will provide the dividend, which will be at once put 
in cireulation in the State and on the oast, to ultimately flow through 
all the veins of the Commonwealth. 

Il. ITS COMMERCIAL OR INDUSTRIAL CHARACTER. 
The 12 counties through which this great highwa is rout 
tain 3,977.853 farms, to say nothing of the numerot 
cattle, and sheep, and the myriad other dependen 

f an extensive rural domain 
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rhe po ilit f if dev« ment ar of ven great 
mensity. 

In Mod County alone 550,000 acres of arabl 1 lie idle, chiey 
because of inadequate means of transport. 

And so mention might be made in detail of vast areas of ferti ind 
in milar condition in the respective counties that « res 
proved medium of conve 
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decades, notwithstandin hetr pendous handicap, jointly produc 
over $50,000,000 1 ney lk wealth, taken out of the an 

iven to the ountry 

Placer ¢ inty, V ri i inth ir ’ n tl group | 
designated, has yielded $75,000,000 in gold. 

Sierra County, nex , = least in ; Ll < bh 
has yielded more than g fre l t i 
within a radius ef 20 miles from its cou ‘ Dov 
town was founded in I! ] i treet n 
early days gravel was wheelbarrow l 

n one mal LI $5.000.000 n 

was shoveled into tl , r 

This region is vai highwa 

Nevada County, contributed 1 
than $275,000,000 { Nation 

These are figures that uld 1 very largely increased by mplet 
review of all minerals produced : 

This golden tide is no nfined to a past period, for it 


ceased to flow. 

Kern County, which ranks second in area in the group, from it 
oil wells has within little more than a decade added $200,000,000 to 
the Nation’s wealth 

Within the last four years prior to 1916 the counties e1 
gave to the Nation by official compilation $148,832,433 ir 
wealth alone, not counting the millions from other sources. 

And this stream is still pouring forth with practically undir 
volume 


umerated 





These counties have given to the Nation many hundreds of millions | 


and are still contributing with unabated spirit, despite the possible 
depletion of thelr own abundance, 
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What happened in the dark days ef the Civil War, when the 
of this Nation was reduced by financial yw ness to oint that 
menaced its existence? 

The mountain counti: of California came to t! ‘ ie and ten- 
dered their vitalizing hundreds of milion or transfusion into the 
arteries of the Republic—and now these counties, having never before 
requested recognition, feel justified in asking for the construction of 
their motor truck highway, in crder that their resources may be 
made more available in the future than in the past 

Trans-Sierra California is willing to rely wpon the merit of its 
request for an appropriation cf $3,500,000 for construction of a na- 




























































tional motor-truck military highway, afte andid, and just 
consideration shall have been given to nvolved 

Hlundreds of miliions have been prod tl past for he 
national life. 

\ mere pittan nh comparison isked ord hat the prodt ou 

y continue. 

lil rs rRATE € VA I 

Important a iI the ivil and mmercial aspects of the great 
highway, that ef its strategic value in a milita sense is of even 
greater consequence, 

[The future « the Pacific oa offer to the student of affa 
prolific field for conjecture 

Grave and intricat nternational problems are liable to sudde1 
appear and ret re equall sudden determination. 

The Panama Canal, by its shortening of distance between the two 
great oceans, permitting ships to accomplish in hours what formerly 
occupied as many weeks, s converted the Pacifie into an arena of 
unwonted commercial activity, in which oriental enterpt has already 
acquired maritime suprema¢ 

A strange manuscript can only be read as it is untoided, and wot 
progress can only be interpreted as time unfolds the future, but recet 
world events ur stakably premonish that this country, to preset 
its peace, should avail itself of very reasonab! 1easur if prey 
ness to resist unwarranted encroachment. 

And in considering ich paredness, ound 
that not alone success, but possibility of reverse be anticipat 

Kor illustration, we will suppose that an ene! nvadel 

ucceed in landing up he coast of Californ an even vi 
no means an impossibility 

Because ind it is merel r the purpose of illustration 
fact men ed he is ol untry in the Orient t in 

l l Cc i ri l oast l oU days s00,000 eoLiy tll { 
s liers ipped r he most nod manner, out i ! 
Thi ite, made in 1915, 1 ba i pon leet 95 te 
transport service, and does not inclu | nger stea 
1e time of estimate 40 additiona i r 

1 160 more are nearly completed 

rhis untry 1 1916 1d 10 transport vith ! ity 
Lt 1 afloat on th ean t the P f 

1 ! ivil eceeded in landing, t iz 
, fi would then iblish a n of « 
I \ nd h iv V nes n » if Lilé 0 i 
) l tl 
; 1 ; e 4 
; { ion i ) G+ . } 
nyers ) ana d 
i ! , ld tind I i ) T 
j ' ‘ 1 i } 
3 : 
) vel I t 
: ; ; 
i 
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tT) rT 

I l 1 
po] 1 s Pitt R I ) 

I nd I rville rout LK 
Wa Tehachapi, and Tejon | 
I f lect how t vi I 
¢ . . ntai aa 

\ I irativel rall ar 1d i 

. a einen ae a fen oven 
y } y . } ad ‘ , 
re 1¥ 

Tyolor ( 
i tan 
Tt f ~ 
; : : - 
Who i 
r) | } la ? » I } nt . 
fact I . iphasized t ] l 
hi vay ong the east bas c l ‘ 
eady l ly f 
ved 
riliue u n - 4 \ 
1) mot rs I ro 
ld rush ri U0 
$ awa v l t 
main k p 

ol hundre f miles by a ) . 
sands of feet in height, and the pa ; ylled 
all the resources of military skill, 2» N l 
of coast defense that could be l 

Gibra I he Mediterranean 
few mil 4 s for genera 
the approval of strategis ind ief : 

The national-defense militar 
available for the United States ar ’ 
extent of almost a thousand mil , : 

Preparedness more substantial can : ‘ - 


If war be forced upon thi ntry if Se ae tri 
slight interval will elapse between ' ton , ; “ ns 
ing of the first blow, he nee th muse | 


paredness in advance to resist 
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| i. ka thing about preparedness is that it should be 
1 ‘ it doption when the situation abroad is so vividly 
rit \ it \ il ‘ ms 
, Wi esmirching civilization, befouling history, and debauch- 
it mankind with its loathsome horrors, 
the accumulated intelligence of 20 centuries is exhausting 
i nical and scientific knowledge to destroy human life. 

Wie ».000,000 men, representing the culture, the bravery, and the 
perfection of their respective nationalities, mangled by tor- 
ns of lead and shrapnel, are bunched in unmarked graves. 
eventy-five thousand millions of dollars are subverted to the 

lizetion of humanity 

0 has to pause to grasp the meaning of such facts, 

The cost of the war in Europe, gathered from high authoritative 

’ ‘ . is $105,000 000 per day. 

Add to this the ruthless destruction of industry and commerce, 

\dd the ghoulish demolition of homes and personal property, 

\dd the inillions of millions of heart pangs and tears. 

Then include the mental, moral, and physical ravages that will linger 

for generations to come 

And the result staggers the intellect and gives rise to an involuntary 

prayer for peace and the preparedne that will insure its preservation. 

War i t national disaster 

l eek it is a crim 

l avold it is good fortune, 

l | immune is a blessing. 

Preparedness by ample measures for defense is the closest approach to 

immunity from war ever discoyered by man or revealed by God. 

Peace is deyoutly to be desired, but to secure it requires more than 

ecious words, diplomatic protestation, or written page, 

It i ll very well to say ypfeace. 

But there no peace separated from power. 

\ power that is revered by the just. 

That is respeeted by the intelligent. 

That is feared by the malicious. 

Conceivably, the cost of a battleship may be fifteen millions. 

It may, with circumstances favoring, efficiently endure 15 years. 

{t may be sunk and forever lost in 15 minutes. 

lor the national-defense highway herewith considered less than one- 

fourth the cost of such a ship is asked. 


And when completed the highway will remain forever an indestructible 


defense and an émperishable testimonial to the wisdom of its builders, 
\ source of joy for the people, 
\n aid for prosperity. 
\ support for the State. 
\ security for the Nation, 


\ cynosure for the worid, 


IXvery minute of every hour of every day through all the years to 
me its rvice and its benefit will be ever ready and awaiting, constant 
wi unfoiiing, whether in day or in night, in sunshine or in storm, in 


peace or in resistance against inyasion. 


The Appian Way in Italy was built before the time of Christ; to-day 
the rond is as available for the Itallan Army as it was for the Roman 
egions 2,000 years ago, 

fhe mest critical examination of the civil, commercial, and strategic 

tures of this proposed national-defense highway serves but to em- 
phasize its valu 

lor the defense of the country, 

For the increase of its wealth. 

lor the maintenance of its institutions, 

And for the preservation of its peace. 

Th tructure of this Republic is assuming proportions that exceed 

< original d sign 

its foundation requires attention. 

Menssures to strengthen are imperative. 

Che first measure is preparedness, 


\ preparedness for defense that deters war and provides the most 
effective aid to patriotism, 
Such preparedness is the improvement 


tary highway California. 


of the national-defense mili- 


of 


lhe highway that will form an invulnerable link in the defense sys- 
tem of the Pacific coast, where strenuous rivalry of national policies is 
inevitabl 

The highway that means to the world a road that no hostile alien 
invadk may ever hope to cross, 

rhe highway that means to the Nation a pathway for progress, 

Leading to a future brilliant as the midday sun, 

Inspiring as the stars that glorify the flag. 

liere are civil, commercial, and strategical advantages such as do not 


exist elsewhere along the entire seaboard of the United States. 


Which by the improvement of this highway will promote industrial 
peace, prevent alien invasion, and insure the lasting welfare of the 
Pacitic coast and the Nation, 


Mr. Speaker, the country is interested in building national- 
defense military highways and post roads for the general good 
that will be accomplished. I have introduced a bill for this 
purpose, This military national-defense highway is proposed to 
be built where it will be of inestimable value. 

The bill introduced by me on July 5, 1916, is known as H. R. 
16788, and is as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 16788) to acquire, construct, and maintain a military 
and national-defense highway and post road extending from Los 
Angeles, Cal., through Mojave, Freeman, along the east base of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountain through Lone Pine, Indepencence, Big 


Pine, Bishop, along the west side of Lake Mono, through Bridgeport, 
Markleeville, Tallac, Tahoe, Truckee, Downieville, Quincy, Susanyille, 
and Alturas; thence along the east side of Goose Lake past che towns 
of Fairport and New Pine Creek, all in California, to Lakeview, Oreg. ; 
and from Alturas, Cal., down Pitt River to connect with the Cali- 
fornia State highway at Redding, Cal. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause to be constructed a suitable military 
and national-defense highway and post road of 60 feet in width, with 
nece bridges, out of such materials as may be found most suitabie 
and best fitted, between Los Angeles, Cal., and Lakeview, Oreg., and 
Alturas, Cal., connecting with the California State highway at Redding, 
Cal., following the most cenvenient and feasible route between said 
points, using, improving, and reconstructing the present highways be 
tween said points when convenient and feasible. 


sSary 





‘for the great privilege of acquiring citizenship defray the expenses of 
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Sec. 2. That said military and national-defense highway and post 
road shall commence at Los Angeles, Cal., passing Mojave, Freeman, 
along the east base of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, through Lone Pine, 


Independence, Big Pine, Bishop, along the west side of Lake Mono, 
through Bridgeport, Markleeville, Tallac, Tahoe, Truckee, Downieville, 
Quincy, Susanville, and Alturas; thence along the east side of Goose 


Lake past Fairport and New Pine Creek, all in California, to Lakeview, 
Oreg.; and from Alturas, Cal., down Pitt River to connect with the 
California State highway at Redding, Cal. 

Sec. 3. That sald military and national-defense highway and post 
road shall connect with the various highways that lead from the great 
valleys through and over the passes east of the Sierra Nevada Moun 
tains, and in addition to serving the general use of the public through 
commerce and the mining interests to be adapted to the general require 
ments of general military defensive purposes, such as transportation of 
troops, arms, ordnance, munitions, supplies, and to the utilization of the 
many strategical advantages pertinent thereto. 

Sec. 4. That the Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering of the 
Department of Agriculture and the highway engineers connected there 
with shall make all necessary surveys and superintend its construction 
(with the use of such available machinery as may be possessed by the 
+ aaa of Agriculture), under the direction of the Secretary of 

ar. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to accept on 
behalf of the United States the free offers of all necessary rights cf 
way, material, and other assistance for the construction of said military 
and national-defense highway and post road that may be offered; and 


that the work of construction shall begin as soon as possible after the 
passage of this act. That the rights of way for the said military ani 
national-defense highway and post road shall be acquired from the 


States of California and Oregon and the several counties through which 
we said highway runs on conditions satisfactory to the Secretary oi 
ar. 

Sec. 6. That the sum of $3,500,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any funds in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 7. That in addition to the said military and national-defense 
highway and post road being used as a military and national-defense 
highway and post road, the same shall be open to the use of the general 
public free of tolls and under State control except when used for 
military and national-defense purposes. 'That.the Secretary of War 
Shall establish rules and regulations for the use of said military and 
national-defense highway and post road not inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this act. 





Education of Aliens Who Desire to Become Citizens of the 
United States. 


EX'TENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK P. WOODS, 
OF IOWA, 


In true House or Represenratives, 
Saturday, March 8, 1917. 


Mr. WOODS of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I desire to insert in the 
Record a communication from Hon. D. F. Coyle, of Humboldt, 
Iowa, with reference to the item in the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill providing for the education of aliens who desire to 
become citizens of the United States. The judicial duties of 
Judge Coyle bring him in close contact with alieus applying for 
citizenship. This, together with the fact that he a close 
students of social and economic problems, makes the suggestions 
set forth in his communication worthy of consideration. 

The communication is as follows: 


is 


POCAHONTAS, Iowa, January 18, 1917, 
Hion. FRANK P. Woops, M. C., 
Washington, D. C, 
My Dear Sir: Permit me to call your attention to an item in the 
sundry civil appropriation bill now before Congress, increasing the 


appropriation for the field service of the Bureau of Naturalization of 
the Department of Labor $30,000 over the appropriation for the pres- 
ent fiscal year, which was $275,000. 

This branch of the Government service has 
of all matters pertaining to the naturalization of aliens. The field force 
of this bureau—the naturalization examiners—investigate all appli- 
cations for naturalization papers and report the result of their investi- 
gations to the various courts exercising jurisdiction in these matters, 


administrative control 


thus aiding very materially in the enforcement of the law in an effi- 
cient manner. 
During the past year this bureau has taken upon itself the huge 


task of providing instruction and training in citizenship of applicants 
for citizenship, and otherwise helping our foreign friends qualify upon 
a higher standard of American citizenship. The public school authori- 
ties nre being prevailed upon to institute night classes in which for 
eigners are taught to speak, read, and write in our tongue, and trained 
to understand our system of government so that they may become in- 
telligent voters. As a result some 800 or more such night schools 
have already been established in the cities and towns throughout the 
country. 

We must concede that this is a very laudable undertaking, which 
should be encouraged and supported to the utmost. The cost of this 
constructive and humanitarian work is indeed small when compared to 


} 


the benefits accruing to the Nation as a whole. The most striking 
feature of this Americanization movement is the fact that it can be 
carried on without any expense to the Government. It does not cost 
the citizens of the United States one cent. It is all paid for by the 
foreigners admitted to citizenship. The nominal fees paid by them 
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the good administration of the naturalization law as well as the ex | “To whom?” 


pense of this great Americanization movement, and still an average of 
over $65,000 a year 1s being turned into the Iederal Treasury. There 
would seem to be no good reason, therefore, why the $30,000 increase 
asked by the Secretary of Labor for this branch of his department 
should not be granted. Without this additional fund the work of the 
Naturalization Bureau will be seriously hindered. 

It does not seem entirely just and proper that the money paid by 
foreigners for their naturalization should be used as revenue for the 
maintenance of the General Government, especially since it can be used 
to much better advantage in the patriotic endeavor of educating the 
foreigners in their civic duties and responsibilities. } 

Might I ask, therefore, that when the sundry civil bill comes up for 
consideration this particular appropriation for the Bureau of Natural- 
ization receive your valuable support and indorsement? I understand | 
that the following item in said bill relates specifically to the appro- 
priation for the field force of this bureau: “ For promoting instruction 
and training in citizenship of applicants for naturalization, including 
personal services in the District of Columbia, attendance at educational 
and citizenship conventions by the officers and employees of the Bureau 
of Naturalization and members of its field force, and other necessary 
expenses incidental thereto,” 


{ have no intimation that any opposition exists to this appropria- | 


tion. Certainly there could be no danger of its rejection if the press 
ing need for this additional appropriation were generally understood. 
Very truly. yours, 


D. F. CoyLe, 
Judge of the District Court, 
Fourteenth Judicial District of Iowa, 





International Commeree Commission. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In true House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 2, 1917. 


Mr. RAKER,. Mr. Speaker, I desire to place in the Recorp as | 
an part of my remarks a concise statement of the needs and | 
‘ 


necessity of an international commerce commission. This state- | 


ment shows a splendid record on this great subject, and the | 
facts therein contained are a monument to the able, efficient, 
active, and intelligent work of Hon. David Lubin, of Sacramento, 
Cal. I think the information contained in this statement by 
Mr. Lubin will be of great value to the Members of the House | 


The statement is as follows: 

“ Unfixed rates of ocean carriage for the staples disturb and impede 
the whole mechanism of exchange, affecting adversely the economi: 
status of the people, not only in one country, but in every country of 
the world,” 

I'unrTneR PAPERS ON THE RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE CONGRESS OF THB 
UNITED STATES FOR AN INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
[By David Lubin,] 

IS NOT OCEAN CARRIAGE A PUBLIC UTILITY? IF SO, SHOULD IT NOT BE 
UNDER PURLIC CONTROL? 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Rome, Italy, December 1, 1916, 
Hon. JosHva W. ALEXANDER, 
Chairman Committee on Merchant Marine, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ALEXANDER: I take pleasure in handing you herewith a 
further document on the proposal under House joint resolution 311 
for an international commerce commission on ocean carriage, which 
proposal, as you know, is to come up for international action at the 
close of the war. 

This document is the outgrowth of a series of meetings which I 
recently had when in London with leading British officials and ship 
owners, 

As copies, when printed, are to be circulated among farmers for 
public reading in meetings of the granges, National Farmers’ Union, 
and other farmers’ associations, it was deemed advisable to cast the | 
main arguments in dialogue form in an attempt to make the presenta- 
tion the clearer. 

Knowing the keen interest taken by yourself and your committee in { 
the proposal I am prompted to hand you the document in the confident 
hope that you will give it, the attention its merits may deserve. 

With high esteem, I have the honor to be, 

Yours, very sincerely, DAVID LUBIN, 
Delegate of the United States, 
International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy. 


“The disadvantages of the system [of shipping rings] are those which 
are usually inseparable from a monopoly not subject to control,’ 
(British Report on Shipping Rings, p. 79.) 

INTRODUCTORY NOTR, 

Quite a few years ago, accompanied by a friend, I went to see some 
land in Inyo County, Cal., situated in the northeastern part of that 
State, on the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. We found 
plenty of land available, of good quality and at low prices, | 

* You seem to have it quite dry here,’ I remarked to the land agent | 
who met us on the journey. 

* Oh, yes; this is substantially,a rainless region. We can raise noth 
ing here without irrigation.’” Pointing some distance ahead, he said: 
“Yonder is the Owens River; plenty of water there; we bring it down 
in the irrigating ditches.” ; 

** Does the water go free with the land?” 

*“No; you pay for the water as you use it.” 





| 
and to the general public as well. | 
| 





“To the company which owns the water right.” 

“ What do they charge for the water? Do they contract to furnish 
it at a fixed rate?” 

“They are not ready yet; their engineers are just making surveys; 
but I do not think their rates will be very high.’ 


I thought the matter over and came to the conclusion that uncon 
trolled ownership of water rights is wrong; it gives the owner of those 
rights power to exert social, economic, and political pressure over the 
water users. It is dangerous to permit the uncontrolled use of such 
power. 

Expand Inyo Valley to the size of an extensive untry with a great 
company owning the irrigating waters, and what have w got A 
tyranny pure and simple. And what is here said of the danger of u 
controlled water rights may be said of the danger of uncontrolled ocean 


carriage. 


OCEAN CARRIAGE IS A PUBLI UTILITY; IT SHOULD BE UNDER PUBLIC 
CONTROL, 


Concentrate the business of ocean carriage in the hands of shippin 
rings, and what have we got? We have also got a tyranny pure an 
simple, for the shipping ring may likewise exert social, economic, and 
political pressure, pressure exerted not merely over a few farmers, a 
few exporters or importers of the st iples, but over all the farmers of 
the land, and over all the people of that land. Nor is this all. As the 
business of ocean carriage is from country to country, international 
this pressure can be exerted not merely over one country but over e 
country 

We talk of the “ freedom of the seas,” but if that means frecdom from 
the restraint of law, then such freedom may mean the enslavement of 
the people. Every vessel that plies the seas as carrier of passengers or 
carrier of merchandise should be bound under law as rigerously as the 
railways are under the Interstaic Commerce Commission. The carrier 
should not have the right to operate under the ordinary laws of com 
merce, under unrestricted competition, nor should he be permitted the 
right of operating under uncontrolled shipping rings. Carriers all, 
whether they be street cars or railways, or ships, carriers by land and 
carriers by water, whether within the country or in international trade, 
should be under law, with rates of carriage fixed and made known in 
advance, not merely for home traftic but, and above all, for international 
traffic. 

Unfixed rates for the ocean carriage of the staples, rates that vary 
‘from day to day and from hour to hour,” bring into play factors which 
dislocate the equities in the world of commerce and industry, and 
consequently form a deep-rooted cause of economic injury the world 
over. What poison is to the human body, that uncontrolled ocean car 
riage is to the body politic; as the corruption of the blood by poison 
throws out of harmony the normal functions of the body, so does un- 
controlled ocean carriage set awry the equities in the mechanism of 
exchange. 

Does this statement seem too broad, too sweeping? Then IT would be 
the reader to go over the few pages in this booklet carefully; let hi 
compare the generalizations contained therein with the facts as 
forth in the report to Congress on shipping combinations and in the 
British report of the royal commission on shipping rings, and then let 
him give his answer. 

On all sides it is recognized that at the close of the war there wilil 
be many readjustments, The control and regulation of ocean carriag: 
through an international commerce commission should be among the 
first of these readjustments. 
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Tub INFLUENCE OF THE Cost oF OCEAN CARRIAGE IN DETERMINING THE 
HOME PRICE OF THE STAPLES, 


PROPOSAL FOR AN INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE COMMISSION 
The Congress of the United States in September, 1914, passed the 
following resolution (H. J. Res, 311): 


*‘ Resolved, etec., That in accordance with the authority of letter (f) 


of article 9 of the treaty establishing the International Institute o? 
Agriculture, which provides that it ‘ shall submit to the approval of the 
Governments, if there be need, measures for the protection of the 
common interests of farmers,’ the American delegate to the Inter 
national Institute of Agriculture is hereby instructed to present (during 
the 1914 fall session) to the permanent committee the following resolu 
tions to the end that they may be submitted for action at the general 
assembly in 1915, so as to permit the proposed conference to be held in 
Rome during the fortnight preceding the session of the general assembly 
of the institute in 1917: 

* Resolutions: The general assembly instructs the International In 
stitute of Agriculture to invite the adhering Governments to partici 
pate in an international conference on the subject of steadying the 
world’s price of the staples. 

“This conference shall consist of members appointed by each of the 
Governments adhering to the institute and is to consider the advisabili 
of formulating a convention for the establishment of a permanent 
international commerce commission on merchant marine and on ocean 
freight rates with consultative, deliberative, and advisory powers. 

‘Said conference to be held in Rome during the fortnight preced!: 
the session of the general assembly of the institute in 1917.” 

This resolution was accordingly submitted to the International I: 
stitute of Agriculture on February 27, 1915. After due deliberation 
was ordered that it be part of the program of the next general asser 
which is to convene om the termination of the war. 


THE LONDON CONFERENCES. 


On returning from the United States to Rome, for the 1916 ant 








session of the institute, I took the occasion of a few weel st 
London to go over the proposal embedied in this resolution witl 
sentative British officials and shipowners. In this I was f 
the assistance of Sir James Wilson, the British delegate to the 

Through the kind offices of the American and Italian Emb ! 
audience was arranged with the president of the board of trade, the 
Right Hon. Walter Runciman. The subject was also go with the 
permanent secretary of the board of agriculture, Sir Syd! UV r, 
and with Mr. Hipwood, assistant secretary of the mercant marine 
department of the Board of Trade 

On October 2 the proposal was discussed with Mr. I Ly retary 
of the Baltic Exchange, at whose suggestion I saw the president, vice 


president, and secretary of the British Chamber of Shipping. 

Valuable assistance was given by Mr. J. P. Mackinder, Member of 
Paliament, who was instrumental! in interesting Sir Owen Philipps, a 
leading shipowner, who called at the hotel, when the subject was taken 
up in detail, 
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On October 9 I addressed a meeting on the proposal at the school of 
economics of the University of London. A general discussion followed. 

On September 29 Mr. Middleton, of the intelligence department of 
the Board of Agriculture, accompanied by Sir James Wilson, came to 
see me by appointment. During our conversation Sir Norman Hill, 
ecretary of the Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ Association, called, 
when as a result of general discussion Sir Norman proposed to arrange 


t meeting with the leading shipowners of Liverpoo! and to notify me 
furthe 


On October 9 I received the following telegram from him: 
** LiverPoon, October 9. 
‘Representative Atlanti ime can meet you on Thursday at la 
Cockspur Street, London, at 3 p.m. Please wire if day and hour suit 


you,”’ 
I replied in the affirmative, and the meeting was a 


, cordingly held on 
October 12 at the office of Mr. Harold Sanderson. 





The following lines were represented : 

Allan Line, Canadian Pacific, Furness Withy, Associated Lines, White 
Star Line, American Line, Cunard Line, Harrison Line, Wilson Line, 
Atlantic Transport Line, Dominion Line, Leyland Line, and Mr. Scho 
field. 

The meeting convened at 3 p. m. and terminated at 4.45. The 
British delegate to the International Institute of Agriculture was pres- 


ent by invitation and made an introductory statement. I was asked to 
follow, and presented the case for an international commerce commis- 
sion as a means of furthering the equities in the price formation of 
the staple 

The presentation was, in substance, on the lines set forth in the 
debates before Congress (see CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Sept. 1, 1914) 
when House joint resolution 311 (quoted on p. 4 of this paper) was 
up for passage. Supplementary to this I handed in a paper (hereto 
attached as an addenda) outlining a tentative plan of procedure were 
the proposal idopted. 


A majority of the shipowners 
to changes in the pri 


at the conference seemed to be opposed 
sent system, expressing doubts as to the need and 
practicability of an international commerce commission. It was, 
however, apparent ward the of the meeting that the interest 
of some had been arrested to an extent which inclined them to consider 
the proposal tentative 


close 



















































hat, of course, wa bout all that could be 1sonably expected at a 
first hearing of the ca It took, as we all know, many hearings to 
win over the railway people in favor of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missi Some were never won over, and yet the Interstate Commerce 
Cominission here and the fears expressed by the railway magnates as 
to the jeopardy to the value of their shares and bonds were proven 
rroundless. Before the advent of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
ion their shares and bonds wabbled in the markets at times on the 
low tevel of it.” Now, under the commission, these shares 
and bonds are “ gilt-edged,” not alone at home but in the markets of 
tbh vorld. 

THE ARGUMENTS PRO AND CON, 

It seemed to be assumed by some that the ships are deserving of the 
main consideration; that as a glutted market with consequent price 
depression in the producing untries would ensue unless ships were 
‘Wwvailabl xport tl irpl therefore the ships ‘ hold the fort,’ the 

hips are primary. 

lt was, however, pointed out that without the “ bulk freight,” with- 
ut th taples, the ships would soon be forced into bankruptcy. It 

ild t ; are, in reality, primary, not the ships. 

it \ ilso ners have a right to control their own 
property in r pecially so if that way indirectly promotes 
the interest ish manufactures by bringing in cheap suppli for 
ti iritist in. 

l reply it was submitted that if that “‘ way’ were to generate a 
now to throttle, a willingne to throttle, and lead to the act of 
throttling, it would not be nearly as profitable as it might appear to 
be. This seems obvious, for as the producing nations are customers of 
British manufactures it must follow that if they are impoverished 
through forced depressions in the price of their staples, they can not be 
nearly such good customers as they might otherwise be, nor could they 
hen afford such a profitable field for the investor. 

Besides, it may be seriously questioned whether thé present “ way” 

ally do give ‘‘cheap supplies’’ to the British workman so long as 
those supplies are only permitted to filter down to him through the 
hands of the speculator, the shipper. 

And here it may be well to explain the sense in which the term 

hipper ’’ is used in this paper, and the position which this “ shipper ” 
occupies in relation to the subject before us. 

As may be seen from the American and the British reports on ship- 
ping rings and combinations, there are two classes of shippers: First, 
hippers of the merchandise, known “package freight’; and, second, 
hippers of the staples of agriculture, known as “ bulk freight.” 

Package freight covers about 200 out of every 900 tons of freicht 

rried, and go¢ t fixed rates. ‘“‘ Bulk freight’’ represents 700 out 
f eve 900 t nd goes at unfixed rates. 

rl 1ippers of pac freight’’ are mainly manufacturers. met 
ehant ind ppit | The shippers of ‘bulk freight” ar 
mait lyer ho are speculators in the staples of agriculture. In 

i paper the term “ shipper is used to designate these buyers and 
ulate in the staple 

During the London conferences some of the shipowners contended that 
it is not tl but these “shippers” of the staples, these speculators, 
who favor ie present system of unfixed rates. Indeed, it was stated 
that so r as the shipowne re concerned, they would be as strongly 
in favor of fixed rates on freight’’ as manufacturers and mer 
chants are for fixed rates on “ package frelght.” This is an important 
admission for our case. 

As to the speculators in the ples, the “ shippers,” it easy to 
ee why they want unfixed rates for ocean carriage. The element of 
uncertainty through unfixed rates, and the rare opportunities for pric« 








manipulation which it affor are in reality the stock in trade of these 

speculators. Remove this uncertainty and the speculator would then be 

transformed into a mere broker; he would then be rendered harmless. 
Under the present system ocean freight are jumped highest 








rates 


when the bulk of the crop is changing hands, thus correspondingly low- 
ering the home price at the time when the speculator is buying. With 


a large proportion of the crop bought and stored in warehouse and ele- 
vator, and for the time being outside the reach of changing hands, ocean 
freight rates are down, when, 2s a result, the home price of the staples 


is forced up; and this is the time when the speculator lets out the 
sroduct to the consumer. So then under this system of unfixed rates 
or ocean carriage, this system of uncertainty, the speculator seems to 
play a game of “ heads I win, tails you lose.” 
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The influence and bearing of the cost of ocean carriage on the home 
price of the staples will be presently shown. 


OCEAN CARRIAGE A WORLD PROBLEM, 


As to the solution of this problem it was made evident that no mere 
national action can be effective, for the factors that operate are inter- 
national, not national. As Mr. Hipwood, the assistant secretary of the 
marine department of the British Board of Trade, stated to me: 

“The question of ocean freight is a world problem, and one of very 
great importance to all countries. As a world problem it can not be 
oe satisfactorily by any one nation nor by any one interest acting 
alone. : 

Substantially, the same opinion was expressed several years ago by Sir 
Sydney Olivier, permanent secretary of the British Board of Agriculture, 

Reflection will also make it clear that the limited scope open to 
attempts at coercive national action for the control and regulation of 
international shipping is inadequate for the ends in view, for coercive 
measures against foreign ships in home ports could be effectively coun- 
teracted through adverse action of the shipping rings in foreign ports. 

In substance, this was the stand taken by Mr. ALEXANDER, chairman 
of the House Committee on Merchant Marine, when speaking in support 
of House joint resolution 311 (see p. 4) and concurred in by Congress. 
Mr. ALEXANDER then said: 

“Tt is true that our Government would be impotent to enforce rea 
sonable rates or stabilize rates on farm products in international trade 
in the absence of an international agreement. * * * It is an intei 
national problem and can only be solved by international agreement.” 

As no stenographic report of the proceedings in the London confe1 
ence was made I purpose to set forth the general trend of the arguments 
offered pro and con during the various discussions. And as this do 
ment will be largely read by farmers, a technical form and tecl 
terms have been avoided. So as to make the presentation the cleare: 
has been cast in the form of a colloquial dialogue. Most of the point 
dealt with were brought up in the London conferences. 








FARMER BROWN’S PERPLEXITIES THE DIALOGUE, 


Farmer Brown, a member of the Farmers’ Education and Cooperative 
Union of America, had just harvested his crops when he was visited by 
a buyer, and the following conversation took place between them 








Buyer. I have the pleasure of addressing Farmer Brown, I believe. 
May I hand you my card? I am Jones, of W. M. Thomps : wheat 
buyers. I understand that you have some wheat for sale. If so, I 
should like to see some samples. 

UNION FARMER. Yes; I have 2,000 bushels for sale, and shi ( 
pleased to submit the samples to you. 

BUYER (examining the samples, which he finds satisfactory). Low 
much do you want a bushel? 

UNION FARMER. Well, what are you paying? 

Buyer. I can offer you 73 cents. 

UNION FARMER. How’s that? [I hear that wheat is worth much more 
this season. 

Buyer. How much? 

UNION FARMER, Oh, I don’t know, but some considerable more. Why, 
last week I read in the papers that it was bringing 85 cents on the New 
York wheat pit. 

Buxer. Well, you know the prices are changing right atong. I cai 
assure you that 73 cents is as high as you can now get anywhere. ‘Il 
longer you wait the less you are likely to receive. 

UNION FARMER. Well, I don’t think I’ll sell to-day, anyhow. I 





going to New York in a day or two, and you may call 
of weeks if you like. 
A few days later Farmer Brown arrives in New York and goes th 
round in an endeavor to find a buyer at a higher price, but he is i l 
fy On returning to his hotel he falls in with an acquaintan ‘ 
White, a manufacturer and exporter, with whom he goes ov 
Mr. White is of the opinion that there sh 
no difficulty in disposing of so staple a product as wheat. 
UNION FARMER. Oh, I can sell it easily enough; there’s 
doing that. The point is to get the right price for it, and 


again in a 


his, Mr. 
his morning’s experiences. 
n® trick In 
that, I ca 





assure you, is no easy matter. 

MERCHANT. Well, of course, I am unfamiliar with the details of your 
business, but I suppose you are right. I wish I could be of service te 
you, but I am afraid I can not. But wait a minute: I see a friend o 
mine, Senator Grey, at the other end of the room. I understand that 
he was interested in a measure that was up in Congress on the pric 


formation of the staples. Maybe he can throw some light on the 


subject 





VHAT MAKES THE HOME PRICE? 
Presently all three are seated together and the matter is brought up. 
SENATOR. I am certainly interested in your problem, for, as Mr. 
White may have told you, not long ago a measure was pending in 
Congress which had a bearing on the subject. While my time did not 
then allow of my going into the details thoroughly as I should 


have wished, I was nevertheless sufficiently impressed to aid its passa 
by voting in its favor. As that measure was, 


my 4 


however, but preliminary 


to further action, I am glad of this opportunity of learning more about 
the subject. Now, let me see; you want to know what the pri of 
your wheat should be, and if I remember correctly, to arrive at the 
home price of a staple we should first ascertain the world’s pri the 


Liverpool price, and then deduct 
the point of export to Liverpool. 

UNION FARMER, But of what u 
selling for export; I just waut 
always do, 


therefrem the cost of delivery from 


e would all 
to ell on 


that be to me? I am not 
the home market a I 





MERCHANT. Yes; I really fail to see what Farmer Brown had to do 
with getting wheat to Liverpool. That may be all right for ar x 
porter, but Brown is not exporting. He just wants to sell right here; 
he wants to know the home price, as I do when I sell my furniture. 





If I sell 100 dozen kitchen chairs, in arriving at their price—say, $7 a 
dozen—I do not have to inquire what chairs are selling for in Liver 
pool nor into the cost cf ocean carriage, so why need Farmer Brown 
inquire? 

SENATOR. Well, I wilt try to state some of the explanations which 


were given when the measure I have referred to was pending in Con- 
gress. You will then see why. 

Observe: Your furniture, in 
goods, is sold by private sale. 
But with the staples of agriculture it 


common with almost all manufactured 
That is, it has no standard world price. 
is different. They are sold at 


public sale, Just as bonds and shares and stocks are; their prices are 
continuously quoted on the bourses, pits, and exchanges of the market 
centers of the world; and their home price in the exporting country 
should be the price ruling in the world’s importing center, say, Liver- 
pool, less the cost of delivery from the place of production to that center, 
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Therefore, let me repeat, to know what price Farmer Brown should 
be getting for his wheat on the home market, whether the 73 cents he 
has been offered or whether 8U cents or 90 cents, he should first find 
out what is being offered per bushel at Liverpool; he should first find 
out the world’s price. So, let us look that up in the paper. Yes; here 
we are: They are offering a dollar a bushel at Liverpool. And now, 
in the second place, we must find out what it costs to deliver the 
wheat from New York to Liverpool, so we must find out the cost of 
ocean carriage. We will then deduct that cost from the Liverpool 
price, end we shall thus know pretty nearly what the home price at 
the port of New York ought to be. 

UNION WARMER. And how am I to find that out? 

THE UNKNOWN FACTOR. 

MercuantT. Oh, that’s easy enough; there is no trouble in that. 
I think we can find it out right away from my friend the secretary of 
the chamber of commerce. Let me see; there’s a telephone. Let us 
call him up. 

“Tfello! Chamber of Commerce? Are you there? The secretary? 
Well, then, I am Mr. White; can you oblige me with a schedule of the 
ocean freight rates for the staples of agriculture? What! You say 
there are no fixed rates for the ocean carriage of the staples? How's 
that? I know there are fixed rates on ‘ package freight,’ on fur 
niture and other merchandise. Yes; but not on wheat? Do you 
mean to tell me that ‘freight rates for agricultural products change 
almost daily and sometimes several times during the day’? ‘That there 
are no fixed rates for the carriage of the staples? Indeed, is that so? 
Thank you for the information.” 

UNton FARMER. So, then, the cost of carriage can not be ascertained 
in advance? ‘'That’s curious, isn’t it? 

SENATOR. So it would seem. 

MERCHANT. There must surely be some mistake. I can not under- 
stand it at all. Why, how could a wheat buyer for over-sea export 
calculate the “lay-down” price if there were no fixed rates for ocean 
carriage? If an export buyer wants 100 dozen kitchen chairs to sell 
at $1 each in London, and if he knows that the cost of delivery will 
be 10 cents on each chair, he can well afford to pay $7 a dozen for 
them. But supposing there were no fixed rates; that the rates were 
to fluctuate from “day to day and from hour to hour,” so that it 
wouid be a chance whether the chair would bring him a loss or a profit, 
how could the buyer determine the “‘lay-down” price? He would 
not be able to determine it at all. He would have to guess the 
price in buying and guess the price he would have to sell at; he would 
then be a speculator. 

Now, if there are fixed rates of ocean carriage for kitchen chairs, 
there must surely be fixed rates of ocean carriage on such an im- 
portant staple as wheat. I think that the secretary of the chamber of 
commerce must haye been mistaken in his information. 

SENATOR. It strikes me that the secretary is not mistaken. If I re- 
member rightly, when the measure I have referred to was up in Con- 
gress it was then shown that fixed rates of ocean carriage do not apply 
to fhe staples, but only to general merchandise, to what is known as 
“ package traffic.’ 

Union FARMER. Well, one thing is beginning to make itself clear to 
me, anyhow. ‘The farmer, not knowing at the time of selling his 
products what the cost for their ocean carriage will be, is confronted 
by an unknown quantity, by an unknown factor in price formation. 
Whether this factor is also unknown to the shipowner is another ques- 
tion. So, then, under present conditions it is clear that the farmer, 
at least, is bound to come out at the small end of the horn. 

MeErCcHANT. You would seem to be right in your conclusion as things 
now stand, but I am glad of our talk anyway. It is clear to me that 
the question is well worth looking into. 

SENATOR. Indeed it is. I must be going now, as TI have an appoint 
ment, but I should be sorry to let the matter drop here. Could we not 
each of us make further inquiries for the facts in the case and arrange 
to meet again before long to see what conclusions we are led to? 

MERCHANT. That is a good idea. I also must be going now, but 
should be pleased to come if the meeting you suggest is arranged. 

Union FARMER. I like the suggestion very much. How would it 
suit you, gentlemen, to come down for the short end of the week to my 
farm at some time in the near future? 

SENATOR, That would suit me first rate, and if this be agreeable to 
our friend Mr White I will also arrange to come, 

The meeting then adjourned. 

CONTINUATION OF THE DISCUSSION, 

Some time thereafter our friends reconvened in the house of Farmer 
Brown, who opened the meeting by introducing a neighbor, Mr, Platt. 

Union FARMER. I wish to introduce my friend Mr. Platt, a member 
of the Grange. I have gone over with him the subject of our discus 
sion, and he expressed a desire to be present. IL thought you would 
be pleased to have him come 

Senator. I am sure that we shall be glad to have him present and 
take part. 

Grancer. Thank you; I am of course keenly interested in the matter 
to come before us. It happens curiously enough that Mr. Brown and 
I may be said to represent at this meeting (of coyrse unofficially) two 
of the leading farmers’ associations. Iam, as he told you, a member of 
the Grange, while he is a prominent member of the Farmers’ Educa 
tional and Cooperative Union of America. 

UNION FARMER. Well, gentlemen, I am glad we have met at last. As 
you, the long interval which has elapsed since we adjourned is due to 
the several requests by Senator Grey for postponements. 

Senator. Yes, you are right; but we have thereby had a chance to 
look the matter up. 

UNton Farmer. That is so, and [ am quite anxious to hear the re- 
sults of your inquiries. Of course we all understand that we are not 
here to talk about the disposal of my 2,000 bushels of wheat. We 
realize that it forms but a mere incident in the inquiry in which we are 
all so deeply interested. But as it was instrumental in bringing up the 
subject before us I think you will be interested to hear my subsequent 
experiences. After our meeting adjourned I made further efforts to 
dispose of my wheat, and finally heard that buyer Jones was around 
again. As nothing better had offered I decided to hunt him up, but 
what-do you think? Instead of cuoting a higher price, as I had hoped 
he would, he said that wheat had declined, and so IT had to accept 70 
cents instead of the 73 cents be had offered me before, Evidently the 
buyer has the upper hand in the game. 

Senavor, So it would seem. And now, so as to start the ball rolling, 
I would suggest that our friend the merchant open the discussion for us. 

GUESSWORK AND SPECULATION, 

MercuantT. You may remember that shortly before we adjourned we 
were informed that there were no fixed rates for the ocean carriage 
of the staples, I had occasion to bring this matter up at a meeting 
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of merchants, when the statement was received with surprise and in 
credulity. As you may know, legitimate business is not primarily In 
terested in high rates or in low rates for carriage, but in fixed rates. 
Ocean rates might even be so low as to cause a loss to the carriers, and 
yet if they were unfixed they would cause such uncertainty in commerce 
as to knock all business calculations into a cocked hat We can 
all see clearly that with freight rates “ changing from day to day and 
from hour to hour” legitimate merchandising business could not be 
done. All would then be guesswork, speculation. Merchants would not 
stand for such a system for a single day. 

UNION FARMER. The remedy would then seem to be fixed rates for 
the ocean carriage of the staples, and why should not Senator Grey be 
the man to introduce national legislation toward this end * 

GRANGER. If you will permit me I would suggest that we go slow on 
this fixed-rate business. The agricultural interest is too great and 
too important to be jeopardized by spasmodic attempts at imaginary 
reform. The Grange had some such experience in the early seventies 
when reformers jumped to the front to brush aside the middlemen, 
and got the Grange at work starting banks, and loading ships with 
grain, and doing the exporting on its own hook. And what became 
of all that? Why, it was all a whirlpool of loss, loss, loss. One such 
trial ought to be enough. It does not take much of a calculator to 
know that fixed rates mean high rates, and we also know that high 
rates for ocean carriage mean a low home price for the farmer. So 
what would be the benefit of our knowing the rate in advance if we 
also knew in advance that the knowiedge will bring us a low home 
price for the product? I think that we had better leave good enough 
alone. The laws of trade generally adjust themselves all right if left 
to themselves 

SENATOR. That there is an element of truth in the generalized state 
ment just made may be readily granted, but is it the whole truth? We 
shall see. But before proceeding further I wish to revert for a moment 
to the reason for my past requests for postponements. 

You may remember my statement at our former meeting that I 
aided in the passage of a measure in Congress which had a bearing on 
this subject. The measure called for an international conference on 


| & proposal for an international commerce commission. I have since 


| 


gone over the data and the arguments then submitted in the lLlouse 
and have also looked up other avenues of information. Crystalizing all 
this I have brought some of the documents with me, to which we may 
refer, among them the British Parliamentarly Report on Shipping Rings, 
and the American Report to Congress on Shipping Combinations. 

Now, to return to Mr. Platt’s statement that the laws of trade 
‘adjust themselves” if let alone let us see if they do. Were it so 
there would be little need for law courts, legislative bodies, boards of 
trade, chambers of commerce, and the efforts of individuals or of cor 
porate bodies, for all these activities are largely directed toward the 
reduction of friction in commerce, toward the point of lea resistance, 
toward the attainment of the equities in exchange. 


THE DILEMMA, 


Now let us see how the ease stands with ocean carriage. Let us take, 
for instance, the following brief historic outline in the British Report 
on Shipping Rings, page 75: 

“In the days of the sailing ship the date on which a ship was likely 
to arrive could not be predicted with any certainty, nor was there any 
certainty as to the date at which she would sail. The substitution of 
steam for sail rendered possible the supply of organized services of ves 
sels sailing and arriving at fixed dates. * * * With the develop 
ment of the steamship there arose * * * the establishment of 
services of regular lines. * * * It is the function of the liner to 
provide a continuous and organized service on a particular route.” 

The system of regular lines, of regular sailings thus made possible 
by steamships was, of course, an improvement; but this improvement 
led to a condition which worked a hardship on the shipowners. There 
was the “cutthroat competition’ of the lines among themselves, and 
tramp units, representing but a nominal investment, adroitly exphoited 
the ocean from port to port, thus jeopardizing the returns on the vast 
sums of money invested in the liners, This condition was overcome 
by combination, as may be seen from the following (British Report, 
p. 76): 

‘*In the course of time the competition between the regular lines be- 
came so keen that, after serious loss, they found it nevessary to draw 
together with a view to mitigating and regulating the severity of their 
competition with one another. This object was attained by the estab 
lishment of shipping conferences or alliances cf existing companies.” 

We thus see that a change in the mode of carriage from the sailing 
vessel to the steamship brought about a new condition adverse to the 
shipowners, resulting in an effort on their part to right themselves 












through shipping rings. Now, this may “adjust” the situation all 
right for the carrier, the shipowner, but does it “ adjust it for the 
producer and the consumer? Does it adjust it so far as the staples are 
concerned ? 

I think not, for it is obvious that if the function of rate fixing 
exclusively vested in -the shipowners they are likely above ali things 
to consider their actions from the standpoint of their own special in 
terest even if these conflict with those of the producers and the cor 
sumers ; and besides, the shipowners would thereby acquire a sphere of 


influence in the determination of prices altogether disproportionate to 
their importance 














THE LAW OF CARRIAGE 

GRANGER. We, of course, know that sailing vessels were the « 
hefore the steamships came along, but are not steams! s 
to the laws of trade, to the law of competition? It iat t) 
staples are governed by the law of supply and demand; 1en t 
supply is above the normal the price will be below the normal, when 
the supply is below the normal the prices will be above the n ! 

Now, then, as I understand it, the same law operates in deter! 
the cost of ocean carriage. When the supply of freight is abov 
normal the price of carriage must be below the normal; and does not 
this give us the lowest rate for carriage at the time when the ! est 
amount of the staples are changing hands, at the time when ¢t f 
ers are selling their products? 2 

SenATorR. Believing as he does, it is perfectly natura Mr. Platt 
to come to the conclusion he has arrived at But what are the facts in 
the case? We find that in ocean carriage the case stands differently. 
While the price of the stapies is low when the supply Is high, the price 
for ocean carriage, on the contrary, is high when the quantity for ship 
ment is high: the reason being, the demand f pa is high, therefore 
the cost ot carriage is high ' 

GRANGER. All right; but will not that create a demand for other 
ships, when the cost of space will come down and cost of carriage ad 


: | . P ay | or nd? 
just itself according to the law of suppty and demand? 


2 IN 
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Senator. Which, of course, means unrestricted competition among 
the ships. And here let me read you what the American Report has to 
say on this subject. n page 1407 of volume 2, we read: 


‘Unrestricted compétition is expensive and detrimental in the long 
run, 

And again, on page 295 of volume 4: 

“ Unrestricted competition in ocean freight rates, based on the sur- 
vival of the fittest, tends to restrict the development of the lines, and 
in the end must result in monopoly.” 

And on page 300 of the same volume: 

“ Competition in freight rates was regarded as the demoralization 
of trade; as the means of introducing uncertainty instead of certainty.” 
UNFIXED RATES DEMORALIZE TRADE. 

_MeRCHANT. Yes; I agree to that; unrestricted competition in car- 
riage would be the ‘‘demoralization of trade.” It is not difficult to 
see how it would work. Take the case of street cars: Supposing unre- 
stricted competition determined their daily and hourly rates of fare! 
Supposing the rates of passenger traffic on railways and steamers were 
subject fo change “ from day to day and from hour to hour”! Would 
not that be absurd? And it seems to me even more absurd to have 
freight rates subject to such constant changes. And so we see that 
right here the municipal, State, and National law steps in to control, regu- 
late, and fix the rates of street car and railway carriage. Unrestricted 
eompetition may be all right in other branches of commercial and in- 
dustrial activity, but I fail to see its beneficial bearing in the business 
of carriage. Such competition, by causing freight rates to jump up 
and down “from day to day and from hour to coer” would make an 
end of all legitimate buying and selling. 

SPNATOR. What has just been said seems to me logical, and the more 
strikingly so when applied to the carriage of the staples of agriculture. 
Vor if unfixed rates tend to demoralize trade in such goods as shoes, 
typewriters, hats, or hosiery, worth by welght as much as $1 pet 
pound and upward, how much more must such unfixed rates demoralize 
the business in the staples worth only 1 cent or a few cents per pound, 
with their very much lower ratio of value between bulk and price? 

UNION FARMER. It seems to me that we can now ciearly see that un- 
restricted competition in the rates of ocean carriage must result in 
injury to commerce. But I previously understood you to say that ship- 
owners had done away with all that by forming shipping rings? 

SENATOR. Yes; you are correct. Let me give you some evidence on 
that head. Let us turn to volume 4, page 304, of the American Re- 
port 

Ey resorting to the use of the ‘ fighting ships’ or to unlimited rate 
cuttings, the conference lines soon exhaust the resources of their an- 
tagonists,”’ 

And here let me quote from the findings in the British Report, page 
16: 

‘The chief aim of the system of shipping conferences and deferred 
rebates been generally achieved. The conference lines are pro- 
tected from the competition which might otherwise arise. The system 
has tended toward and resulted in a monopoly; though a monopoly sub- 
ject to considerable limitations.”’ 

nro» FARMER. But where do the farmers come in in all this? 

MERCHANT, They do not seem to “come in” at all; they seem to 
come out—to come out at the “small end of the horn.” 

Senator. It seems to me that you are right, but what does it all 
mean? Is the farmer only concerned? I am beginning to feel that the 
question is one of importance not only to the farmer but to all of us. 
It is certainly deserving of the most thorough study. 

Having this in mind I have brought with me a little device which, 
as it were, brings out in kindergarten fashion some of the phases of the 
problem before us. 


has 





THE DRVICE, 

GRANGER. I am sure we should all be pleased to see It. 

Senator. Well, here it is. On the right side of the device you see 
“ gwauge e-e”’ showing “ cost of ocean carriage.’’ On the left is * gauge 
f-f’’ showing the ‘‘ home price of the product.’”’ In the space between 
these two gauges is a triangle representing a total production of, say, 
900,000,000 bushels of wheat, 600,000,000 for home use and 800,000,000 
for export. The triangle swivels on “ pivot c, unrestricted competition 
in carriage.” As it moves “ indicator A” finds its way into one or other 


of the notches on gauge e-e”’ indicating the cost of ocean carriage, 
while *‘ indicator B” should find its way into its corresponding notch 


gauge f-f,”’ showing what the home price of the product ought to be. 

Supposing the world’s supply of wheat as shown by the crop reports 
of the International Institute of Agriculture would justify offering $1 
a bushe: for it at Liverpool, how much should that wheat be worth 
in New York? It should be worth the Liverpool price less the cost of 
ocean carriage to Liverpool, Thus, if ‘indicator A” were at the 10- 
eent notch, “indicator B”’ should point to 90 cents as the home price, 
but if‘ indicator A’’ were at the 5-cent notch, ‘‘indicator B”’ should 
then point to 95 cents as the home price. 

WHAT IT MBANS, 

Let us see how this would operate. Let us say that there is a 

total production in the United States of 900,000,000 bushels of wheat, 


on 


and that the Liverpool price for wheat is $1 a bushel. The yalue of 
this crop at the Liverpool quotation would be $900,000,000. Let us 
now see how its value on the home market would be influenced by the 
cost of « n it 


The dedue- 
Then the nor- | tion from the 
malaverage | total value of 
price at the crop on ac- 


Che total 
value of the 


Vhen the normal average ocear 
Vv 1 the mal av 1 crop on the 


iage rate per bushel is 


point ofexport | count of cost | home market 
will be of carriage will be 
| will bo— 
_ — ain | 

BOOB en cwcccccsccccce onecounseeeesess 99 cents....... | — $9, 000, 000 $891, 000, 000 
COMES ...2.0 eases eewerenaceseosencens | Scents. ...... | 45, 000, 000 855, 000, 000 
SPREE cinvhininatecesavesasnaseeael 90 cents. ...... | 90,000,000 | 810,000, 000 
NE: is cadisdpesskesy secccadwanied 85 cents....... | 135, 000, 000 765, 000, 000 
WD OGG. cc ccccweccdcesusccsseoccessces 80 cents....... 180, 000, 000 720, 000, 000 
25 COMES. .... ccccccccccnnsconccccsvces 75 cents....... 225,000,000 | 675,000, 000 
BO Cents... .cccccccccccscvcceses ectwwns 70 cents. ...... } 270,000,000 | 680,000, 000 

DMNA, « a cicaesee che aveusecabaue | 65 cents.......} 315, 000, 000 | 

| | 


585, 000, 000 


We can thus see the great influence which the cost of ocean carriage 
exerts on the home price of the staples, and how necessary it is to make 
eertain that this cost is determined and published in advance and in a 


manner consistent with the importance of the equities involved. 
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Gnrancer. It would seem to me that we are straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel. We are talking of ships and cost of earriage and 
exports. Now, during all the many years that I have been a farmer I 
do not remember one occasion on which I have sold my products for 
export. There —_ be some that do, but what are they compared to 
the great mass of farmers who sell at bome to the hundred million con- 
sumers in the United States? The Grange, of which I am a member for 
many years, and which is supposed to understand this thing, says that 
it is Wall Street and its speculators who are the destroyers of the 
equities; that it is they who are eating us up. The Grange has for 
years past been urging legislation against them, and I think that the 
Grange is right. 

UNION FARMER. I confess that I was of the same opinion as my friend 
the Granger before we held our first meeting. Since that time I have 
looked into the matter, and I now see that as the staples are not sold 
like ordinary merchandise by private sale, as they are sold on the world’s 
bourses, pits, and exchanges at public sale, like bonds, stocks, and shares, 
therefore they have a world’s price. It jis clear that the exporter will 

ay no more than the price ruling on the home market. Should the 
ome price, when increased by the cost of carriage to the importing 
center, be higher than the world’s price it would then, of course, put a 
stop to exporting. But there would soon be a glutted home market, 
when prices would fall, which would again permit of exporting. I can 
now see clearly that the home and the export price of the staples are 
the same, therefore the cost of ocean carriage influences not merely 
the price of the quantity exported but the price of the entire production. 
HOW IT WORKS. 


Spnator. If we have made anything clear as the result of our dis- 
cussion it is this: That the cost of ocean carriage exerts a decisive 
influence on the home price of the entire production. 

The merit, then, of our debate will center in showing how this 
influence is exerted, its deteriorating effect on values, the proposed 
modification, its practicability, and its economic value. . 

And now let us return to our device and see if it will not illustrate 
the operation of this influence. 

Let us set the device pivoting according to the law of unrestricted 
competition in carriage, according to the law of supply and demand 
for cargo space. How, then, does ‘indicator A” find its way into, say, 
the 25-cent notch? Why is it not in the 35-cent one or in the 10-cent 
one? Because the law of supply and demand for cargo space deter- 
mines the notch into which “indicator A” should go; when the supply 
of cargo space is above the normal the price of carriage will be below 
the normal; when the supply of cargo space is below the normal the 
price of carriage will be above the normal. 

GrancEeR. But what influence would such a 
freight rates exert on the price of the staples? 

SENATOR. As unrestricted competition implies continuous fluctua- 
tions it would render the cost of ocean carriage an unstable, unknown 
factor in the price formation of the staples. And right here is where 
the mischief comes in. For this affords the opportunity for the specu 
lator to step in and battledore and shuttlecock the home price to his 
liking. In other words, while ‘indicator B” should point to the 90- 
cent notch when “indicator A” is in the 10-cent notch, how would 
the case stand if “indicator A” were subject to constant fluctuations? 

Clearly the actual or potential rapidity in the movements of “ indi- 
eator A’’ precludes the seller from using it as a basis for calculating 
what his price should be. An opportunity is thus afforded the buyer, 
the speculator, to make use of this uncertainty to force “indicator B,” 
the home price of the product, down to his liking. 


mode of determining 








THD TOLL OF THE SPECULATOR. 
It may thus be seen that the present system of unfixed rates works 
right into the hands of the speculators. Every cent advance in the 


cost of ocean carriage on a bushel of wheat during buying time means, 
say on a 900,000,000 bushel crop, a ratio of $3,000,000 additional to the 
shipowners for the carriage of the 300,000,000 bushels which are ex- 
ported, and a ratio of $6,000,000 in the pockets of the speculators on 
he 600,000,000 bushels remaining on the home market, which they 
have bought and stored in warehouse and elevator. And this is the 
first toll they levy, the toll on the producers. 

Nor is this all. It is but a beginning. If these speculators export 
the grain they have stored, they will do so at the time when they 
have forced the cost of ocean carriage down to their liking. And this 
gives them their second toll, the toll levied on the shipowners. 

Last, but not least, with ocean freight rates forced down, and with 
the corresponding rise in the price of the product on the home market, 
the speculators are then ready to levy their third toll, the toll on 
the consumers. 

Obviously it would be a futile task to try to legislate these specu- 
lators out of business so long as the present unfixed rates for ocean 
earriage render it so profitable for them to operate. To remove the 
speculator we must remove the cause, the unfixed rates. 

It will thus be seen that unrestricted competition in ocean carriage 
with its fluctuating rates is injurious to the interests of the farmer. 

MERCHANT. But the British and American reports which you quoted 
to us state that the shipowners have done away with unrestricted com 
petition ; that the rates are now given out through the shipping rings. 

Spnator. Yes; but how? How, then, are the rates for the staples 
devised? How are they given out? As to the first question we may 
infer our answer from the following, which is from the British 
report, page 20: 

“ Conference agreements, pooling arrangements, and other documents 
of a confidential character have only been supplied to us on the under- 
standing that their contents are not to be disclosed.”’ 

And on page 293 of volume 4 the American report says: 

‘Care has been exercised to prevent agreements and understandings 
from becoming public.” 

THE ROOT OF THE RBVIL. 

As we were told when we rang up the secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce in New York, the rates on the staples are given out from 
“day to day and from hour to hour,” and the Chamber of Commerce 
of San Francisco, in a communication, says: 

“Rates fluctuate from day to day, and a rate reported to-day might 
be twice as high or half as low to-morrow.” 

These statements are confirmed in the American 
page 1373: ; 

“Ocean freight rates vary not merely from month to month but 
from day to day and from hour to hour, especially with reference to 
the great staples which are traded in on the exchanges.” 

So the evils of unfixed, fluctuating rates for the staples are still here. 
And now let us see the extent of the evil and the amounts involved. 
Let us take the statement of the New York Chamber of Commerce : 

“Rates change almost daily, sometimes several times during the day. 

* * Rates quoted to-day would only be for refusal for 24 hours. 


report, volume 2, 
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* * * Frequently wheat has been carried between the United States 
and London free of any charge, being simply used for ballast in the 
steamers, and at other times the rate has been advanced to 10d. and 
12d. per bushel.” 

Let us, then, for purposes of illustration, take rates fluctuating from 
1 to 24 cents per bushel, and we find—what? 

A rate of 1 cent a bushel for ocean carriage on a 900,000,000 bushel 
crop means $9,000,000 to be deducted from its total value on the home 
market; a 24-cent rate means $216,000,000 to be thus deducted. And 
right here is the opportunity for the shipping ring to force “ indicator 
A” (cost of ocean carriage) up as “high as the traffic will bear.” 

It can thus be seen what vast sums of money the speculator is in 
a position to subtract from the farmer by playing on this unknown 
factor. Nor does the loss stop here. With his stocks in warehouses 
and elevators the speculator is now in @ position to lord it over the 
consumer, thus doubling up the margin squeezed out of the farmer. 

But we have so far only considered the question as affecting one 
staple and the production of one country. It applies, however, to all 
the staples and in all the countries: of the world, whether they be 
exporting or importing countries, or countries which neither export 
nor import, and whether they be under protection or under free trade. 

a unfixed rates for ocean carriage we have one of the 


Thus in the 
greatest sources of economic inequity tn all the world. 


'S THIS THE REMEDY? 


GRANGER, I begin to see just what this thing means. But since 
the shipowners now have the matter in their own hands, can they not, 
through their shipping rings, do away with the fluctuating, unfixed 
rat replacing them by rates fixed for stated periods of time, just 
as is done by the railways? Why could they not be petitioned to do so? 

MERCHANT. I agree to that; the shipowners should give rates fixed 
for stated periods on the staples of agriculture (bulk freight) ju 
as they now give them on general merchandise (package freight). 
That would seem to be the proper course. That would surely settle 
the difficulty. 

SENATOR. There are serious objections to that kind of a settlement. 
Were it adopted, it is likely that it would not remove the present 
evils, and it might lead to others yet more serious. 

In the first piace, even supposing the shipowners were willing, 
could they give the fixed rates? It may seem a simple matter to fix 
rates on bulk freight, but is it so? By no means. Before fixed rates 
can be given out in advance on bulk freight much has to be done which 
it would not be in the power of the shipowners alone to do. There 
must, first of all. be a sound basis for rational calculations as to what 
the rates should be, and for their terms and conditions, calculations 
not merely for the purpose of conserving the economic welfare of 
farmer and consumer, but also for conserving the economic welfare 
of the shipowner, for clearly the quality of service rendered by the 
carrier will be dependent on the security of his investment and the 
volume of his net returns. 

To obtain authoritative, trustworthy data for all these caleulations 
there must be world-wide ramification and centralization of effort. All 
this requires economic cooperation on an international basis. We are 
therefore confronted by one of two alternatives. Either we must 








permit, as now, the system of shipping rings with their unfixed rate 
and consequent adyerse economi: ynditions for producers and con 
sumers the world over, or we must work for the general welfare on thi 
basis of economic cooperation through international effort. 

But there is another objection to leaving the matter to tl 
ring 

The shipowners now see the advantages they can derive from coa 
lescing; they have had a taste of those advantages, and they are not 
likely to be ow to profit thereby, nor will they fail to avail then 
selves of the still greater advantages which may acerue to them 


through the elaboration of that system We can thus see that it 


would never do to place in the hands of uncontrolled monopoly a 
power which could mold our economic conditions as easily as a potter 
can d the clay. 

For these reasons it can be seen that the stand taken by Congr 


to which I have already referred, was the sound one. That stand, 
embodied in House joint resolution 311, for which, as I previously told 
you, I voted, calls for the establishment of an international commerc« 
commission on ocean carriage. This, it is evident, is more on the 
line of a sound, practical solution of the problem than is the sug- 


gestion that the matter be left in the hands of the shipowners. [It } 


ig in the hands of an international commerce commission, with dele- 
gates appointed under the authority of an international treaty, that 
this matter should be placed. 

UnNIon Farmer. But that would be placing the shipowners’ property 
under the control of outsiders; it would be socialism, and I think we 
are all opposed to that. 


OCEAN CARRIAGE A PUBLIC UTILITY IT SHOULD BB UNDER PUBLIC CON- 


TROL, 


Senator. Let us see whether we are. 
that kind of collectivism under which all the means of production 
would be turned over to Government ownership, then I am with you; 
I would also be opposed to that; but if by socialism you mean Goy- 
ernment control of public utilities, then I am not with you. But I 
do not think you mean that, for you are certainly not opposed to public 
sidewalks or highways, to municipal control of tramears, nor to 
national control of railway rate charges by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. You know as well as I do that it is this latter kind of 
socialism, this control of public utilities, which makes possible the 
greatest measure of free individualism. And the needs for such public 
control are nowhere greater than in the sphere of carriage. We now 
have this control in the case of the street cars; we now have it in the 
nation-wide railways; and it is even more essential that we should 
have it for the international carriers, the ships. 

MenrcHant. But why should this control be international? Why 
not enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
place this matter in its hands? 

SENATOR. Because the purpose here contemplated could not be 
achieved through the Interstate Commerce Commission. <A foreign 
ship, like an embassy, has substantially to be considered as foreign 
territory. United States officials are not in a position to dictate 
what British or German or French shipping corporations should do, nor 
the rates, terms, and conditions of their charges. And supposing that 
United States officials could fix the rates, terms, and conditions of 
ships leaving United States ports, would that serve the purpose aimed 
at’ I think not, for if such rates did not also apply to ships sailing 
from ports in other countries this would give our competitors in those 
countries an undue and unfair advantage. They would then know 
just when and where to beat us in the game. Indeed, the offended 


If you mean by socialism | 
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shipowners could readily turn against us any supposed advantage 
secured through forced concessions; they could do this on incoming 
cargoes in the first place, and, in the next place, by the forced dis- 
turbance of the world’s price in other ports, hence correspondingly 
perturbing our own home price. ; 

It is well for us to understand, first as last, that we are dealing 
here with a question that is international, which can not be settled 
im any other way than through international means. Once settled 
on. that basis and it will afford a legitimate scope for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and similar organizations in other countries 
to perform their allotted share in this international task. 


THD FINDINGS. 


UNION Farmer. While the Senator was speaking I jotted down a 
few points which now. form my opinion as the result of our discus 
sion. With your permission I will read them: 

(1) The staples have a world’s price which is the basis for their 
home price. 


») 


2) The price for the entire production in the home market, whether 
for export or for home use, is directly influenced by the cost of ecean 
carriage. 

(3) The home price is also indirectly influenced by the cost of oceam 
carriage in foreign ports. 

(4) At présemt ocean carriage rates on the staples are not given 
out for stated periods in advanee:; they are given out from day to day 
and from hour to hour, thus giving rise to uncertainty and fluctuation. 

(5) This uncertainty affords the opportunity for the operations of 
the speculator. 

(6) These operations result in an economic 
and to the consumer. 

(7) The remedy should be equitable rates, terms, and conditions 
fixed. for stated times, and made knewn in advance. 

(8) This sheuld be déne through an international 
mission. 

GRANGHR. I must confess that I have been brought over to those 
conclusions, and I now unhesitatingly give them my approval. 

MrERCHANT. It is clear that the matter before us is not a mere 
question between farmer and shipowner, but is: a question of | 
national importance, for the consumers are equally concerned. It 
should receive the close attention of all right-minded citizens in the 
Commonwealth. I for one shall certainly favor the pr for 
international commerce commission. 

SENATOR. Gentlemen, F am, as you have already perceived, in entire 
igreement with your conclusions. 


injury to the producer 
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THE LOGIC OF THE CASE. 
Irom the foregoing we seem justified in qning to the nclusion 
that the problems imvolved in ocean carriage, especially so in the ocean 
carriage of the staples, can no longer be safely relegated to the sphere of 
unrestricted competition between the carriers, nor m they » left 
to uncontrolled combinations of shipowners in shipphrg rings and con- 
ferences. Nor can these problems be relegated for selution to counter 
combinations of shippers, nor can they e rived mere national 
legislation. The time has come for the handling and solution of these 
| problems on broad international lines. The time has come wht 

must be an awakening to the fact that « 1m riage 

utility just as muck as the street ur « the railway. ‘The ti 

ome for that roader mode of world-wide tion which an 
national commeree commission would permit of; that broader action 
which should in the first place afford stabler and securer compensa 
tion to the shipowners’ investment, but which, abeve all, should pro- 
mote the economic welfare of the producer and the consumer. 

I will now conclude this paper by ne deductions whieh present 





themselves to me. It would seem that unrestricted competition 


ing proved an economic injury the shipowners are doing away 





| it by joining their forces, by the formation of combinations and ship- 





| and mobilization, rendering plastic and dynamic fabulous 


ping rings 








Supposing these combinations continue and follow to their fullest 
iimit the example set in the progressive elaboration of other great 
trusts, and what would it be likely to lead to? 

In its findings on shipping rings and combinations the British re 
port (p. 79) states that ‘“‘the disadvantages of the system are those 
which are usually inseparable from a monopely not subject to control.” 
Let us see what are the latent possibilities inherent in such a monopoly. 


AN IMPERATIVE NECESSITY. 

We talk of Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, Napoleon as oy 
figures of ingathering fnd dominating power in the world 
we talk of the Rockefellers, the Rothschilds, the Morgan ger 
enables them to toss hundreds of millions hither and thither read 
ily as a child may toss a toy; we talk of the steel trusts, 
trusts, the oil trusts, and we marvel at their power of centr: 
ums, sum 
great cnough to serve as ransoms for nations. And yet the pow 
wielded by all these would be a mere trifle when measured by 
possibilities latent in a control of ocean carriage centralized in 
hands of an irresponsible monopoly, ““a2 monopoly not subject 


control.” 











Once permitted the right of way for its growth and development, 


and it would not be diffieult to predict the ultimate swaying 
such a monopoly. 

Using its rate-fixing powers as a lever, this monopoly could, with 
ease, raise and lower the home price of the staples in any and 
the ports of a country. It could, at will, raise and lower the ho: 
price in any and all of the ports of the world By this mear 
could obtain indirect control over the products carried as wi 


direct control over the ships. Having obtained this control it 

then proceed progressively, as other great trusts have done; i l 
proceed to exploit the many direct and indirect avenues of 

tage which this field would open up. Nor is this all; it cou 
influence at will the shifting values of shar ind stock t 

on the bourses of the world In short, such an overpo. ng! 


could then make or break a nation at will 
Control of ocean carriage by an international « i I ion 
is thus seen to be an imperative necessity 


THE ADDENDA 


The following is a tentative outline of a pla procedure for the 
proposed international commer: commissio! ocea freight rates 
It is the outcome of discusstoen luring the past two years on the 


resolution passed by Cengress Mm Septet mber, 1914 (Hi. JI. Res, 311). 

The object of the international! ymnerce mmission is to steady 
the price of the staples of agriculture by removing the uncertainty and 
eau ! y unfixed rates for their ocean 








consequent price fluctuations 
carriage. 
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cc) 16 4 Yt ) A 1 CO! G t SS ()) 4 Ey \ 1C( ), 
This tentative outline was submitted to the conference recently held | List of the delegates of the adhering States to the permanent com- 
in London with the Atlantic Line representatives and others. It is mittce—-Continued. 
herewith presented in the hope that it may assist in ultimately evolving | — tila cantna es ei isntnientiaiiliiiataaaitiatiinaiiaitia 
a practical workings, plan. | 
PATIVE OUTLINE OF A PLAN OF PROCEDURE UNDER AN INTERNATIONAL Classifi- | 
COMMERCE COMMISSION ON OCEAN FREIGHT RATES. No. Adhering States. es of Names of the delegates. 
(1) After the ratifications by the Governments of a treaty establish "Bates." 
ng the international commerce commission certain committees shall “ a 
be appointed, a them shall be (a) a central clearance committee | ——|-————— ae as 
for ocean traffe (b) a national clearing committee for ocean traffic on . . ‘ . 1 not 
in cach of the adhering countries: and (eo) a local clearing station for = se foe Hellas Somalilan hes IV | B. Chimirri 
ocean traffic in each of the principal ports in the countries, all under 34 a isiaciatcer aceasta: * xr o> 
the international commerce commission. 35 te PP Se te ae ee Vv 0. sie 
The national clearing committees may work in their respective coun 36 oo ores eet See ae ae ee 
tries under the jurisdiction of such bodies as the Interstate Commerce an | ee saa et ee eee ie: ie 
Commission of the United States Oo Rr Cer « - coccccrccccsevcoces Vv i Volpi. : 
: Be | TEN. 6 iciunsmasinw oun darn V | 'V«. E. Bianchi. 
FUNCTIONS OF THE CLEARING COMMITTEES. ee a ees: IV | G. Fjelstad. 
(2) Synchronizing incoming and outgoing freights: Under the direc- 40 | Paraguay......ccccccescecccccce V | Orazio Comes. 
tion of the central and national clearing committees the local clearing 41 | Holland. no tebad tae s*chNeaeaenee 1V | W. B. Welderen Rengers. 
stations shall obtain data from the chambers of commerce within their 42 | Dutch East Indies.............- IV | Do. 
districts, and work in conjunction with them for synchronizing incom- 43 | POR... .....00sccccccccecncvececs V | Louis-Dop. 
ing and outgoing freights, and shall send in their estimates to the 44 | Persia...........sscccccsccceeess IV | A. del Gallo. 
national clearing committees at stated times, who shall assemble, co- OD 1 DORON ni kone veeneeseseasess | IV Eusebio Leao. 
ordinate, and summarize these local reports, and at stated periods send 46 | Roumania...........++ seeeeeeee! I} Démétre C, Pennesco. 
them on to the central clearing cotimbtbes. 47 | Russia. ........2-ssececeeeeeeee: [| G.Zabiello. 
(3) Booking: Liners and tramps shall at stated times book their 48 | Salvador........-.+esseeeeeeeees = M. A. Bianchi Cagliesi. 
V le tonnage at the central clearing committee. Priority in the 49 | San Marino. .........-..-+-++0-- \ | % Luzzatti. 
assignment of freights will be given first to liners in the order of their 50 | Servia... 22... seers eeeeeeeeeeee IIT | Carlo Scotti. 
inportance, and second to tramps in order of importance. The ships SL | Sweden. ......seeeeeeeeereeeeees IV | C.N. D. de Bildt. 
shall be booked under their respective classification, giving their dates 52 | Switzerland.......+++.+++eeee-es IV | M. de Planta. : 
of sailing, their available space, and the ports at which they intend to ww ULUguay.....--eeeeeeeeereeerees Vv M. Enrique J. Rovira 
call. ‘Transfers of space or cargo shall be effected only through the 54 | Columbia. ......++-0e+eseeseeee V | J. M. Hurtado. 
clearing committees concerned. 55 | MOPOCCO.... ++. .eeereeer seer eeees V | Louis-Dop. 
(4) The central clearing committee: After estimates of the nature wala l caiteciedatecaiaainaaienmi a ~—ecapuataia 


and volume of the freight to be carried to and from the ports of the 





several countries have been arrived at, and after ascertaining the 
available tonnage, the central clearing committee shall submit to the 
inter ional commerce commission a draft schedule of rates, terms, 


and conditions for ocean carriage, together with the estimates of freight 
and tonnage above referred to upon which said rates, terms, and con- 
ditions are based. 

Irom all the above and additional data the central clearing committee 
shall, at stated periods, give out the probable tonnage that will be re 
quired by the principal ports of the world; the nature of this tonnage 
to be classified under certain headings so as to designate the character 


of ship and cargo, with the fixed rate to correspond. 
(5) The international commerce commission shall pass upon the 
hedule prepared by the central clearing committee and upon the book- 





ng from which it shall fix the rates, terms, and conditions of ocean 
carriage for a stated period, subject to certain changes by sliding scales 
and other sitasnanin. 

(6) Adjustment fund: The rate paid by the shipper shall be a given 
point higher than that received by the carrier. The fund obtained by 
this higher charge shall be deposited in the treasury of the central 
learing committee. It shall be apportioned to the several ports con- 
erned in accordance with the actual volume and class of freight 


shipped from each. 


(7) Whenever the volume of freight from a given port varies in ex- 
cess of the normals given out by the commission, or for other valid 
reasons, payments shall be made from this adjustment fund to each 
of the carriers concerned in accordance with an equitable mode of 
apportionment. 

(8) Shippers: Shippers shall book at their local clearing stations, 


stating space required, nature of freight, date of shipment, and ports 
of destination. ‘Transfers and reapportionments of space and cargoes 
shall only be effected through the clearing stations concerned. 


(9) Expenses: The expenses under this system shall be paid by a 
fixed percentage on the freights shipped and shall form part of the 
fixed rates. 

(10) Premiums and fines: Premiums shall be awarded to ships and 
shippers for early booking, and fines shall be incurred for transfers, de- 
ferred oking, and such other causes as may be determined upon. 

Li of the delegat the adhering States to the permanent committec. 
Classifi- 
No Adhering Stat pero e Names of the delegates. 
States. 
- —| — are -_———_- 
Eh Se «cn ciensncnncamsaeken® 1} T. Miiller. 
Po) ARN «<5 nina Sudnabed ae I | O. Pineiro Sorondo. 
$ \ l £b+6s* 2KO5SR CREECH ball ] V. de Pozzi. 
ee NN on cinnst oases ekuaee ee 1| E. de Miklds. 
1 SRE s. 5. nasccawhansn sass ecunes, | IV | O. Bolle. 
Ct DME oss on cans ncnscenunsscne hse’ I | A. Fialho. 
Bulgaria { IIT | M. Stancioff. 
S| Chile II | Aldunate Bascunan. 
9 | Chin I | Oneitzeking. 

10 Costa Rica V | Marco Besso. 

io ea eas V | A. Martin Rivero. 

12 Denmark IV | A. de Oldenburg. 

13 | Ottoman Empire. .......-- I Mehmed Djémil Bey. 

4) | Oe fon. ee oul tea aweeuse II | B. Chimirri. , 

5 | Ec { seeune <a V | Marco Besso. 

it OS er I} FE. R. de Celis. 

Oy F DOG PUBLOS . ..navcacscccccsas i | David Lubin. 

1k Ethiopi ‘ veeuahee aime V | G. Cuboni. 

19 | Frane eta 1 | Louis-Dop 

“1 Alceria Vv Do 

“1 { $ V Do. 

2 reat Britain and Ireland. | I | Sir James Wilson 
ROMER 6 pc viv sinn'cenasdavee IV Do. 
t | Canada | II | Do. 

O81 RPItIN SOR. cs nus esaccsexnenna II Do. 

ee fo SR ae | lV Do. 

27 | Mauritius is$ sackeeeere see Vv Do. 

28 | Union of South Africa........... | IV Do. 

20 1 CHOI 5 ccc ccwcsvbabercdsscnenee IV | M. Cocomillas. 

OO i CheteRN. «250s cckceccccndness | V | J. Montefiore. 

Be UPON wae ccnccxconsSeGcanecbenes I! R. Cappelli. 
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French, 


6 


(monthly, in 
Annual subscription, 


Commercial Statistics 
Italian. 


and 
Spanish, and 


of Agricultural 
English, German, 
francs). 

Bulletin of the Bureau of Economic and Social Intelligence (monthly, 
of about 250 pages. Edition in French, English, German, Spanish, and 
Italian. Annual subscription, 18 francs). 

Bulletin of Agricultural Intelligence and Plant Diseases (monthly, of 
about 250 pages. Edition in French, English, German, Spanish, and 
Italian. Annual subscription, 18 francs). 

Monographs on Agricultural Cooperation in Various Countries (vols. 
1 and 2, 3.5 francs each). 

International Yearbook 
5 francs. 

International Yearbook of Agricultural Legislation, 10 francs. 

All subscriptions and remittances for the institute’s publications 
should be made direct the International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, Italy. 


of Agricultural and Commercial Statistics, 


to 


Zebulon Baird Vanee. 
SPEECH 


HON. CLAUDE KITCHIN, 
CAROLINA, 


OF NORTH 
In rue Houser or Rerresenarives, 


Saturday, July 29, 1916. 


The House had under consideration Senate concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 24) accepting on the part of Congress a bronze statue of 
the late Senator Zebulon Baird Vance, presented by the State of North 
Carolina, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, it is almost a holy, yes, a holy 
pleasure to join with my colleagues on thts occasion in paying 
tribute to North Carolina’s most illustrious son. 

I shall not detail the inspiring story of the career of Zebulon 
B. Vance, which has been so delightfully told in this presence; 
how at the age of 28, overcoming a 38,000 majority against his 
party in the preceding election, he was elected to Congress from 
the mountain district by a still larger majority ; how he entered 
the Confederate Army in May, 1861, as captain and within three 
months was elected colonel of the famous Twenty-sixth North 
Carolina Regiment; how the people of the State in 1862, looking 
about to find the best fitted man to guide her destinies through 
the gravest crisis of her life, selected him at the age of 32 and 
made him governor, reelecting him in 1864; how as such governor 
he made the splendid record which earned for him the title of 
“The Great War Governor of the Confederacy ” ; how, in 1876, in 
the expiring days of reconstruction he redeemed the State by 
again being elected governor; how, though once refused admis- 
sion, he was four times elected to the United States Senate, 
finally dying in the service of the State and Nation as a Member 
of that body. 

IT shall content myself by adding to that of others my estimate 
of him. 

Vance was North Carolina’s finest product. 


Of all her dis- 


tinguished men, living and dead, he stands out in the admira- 
tion and esteem, in the confidence and affection of her people 
The people of 


the central figure. ‘None other approaches him. 
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the State loved him; he loved them. Each had implicit confi- 
dence in the other. Nor did either ever doubt the other. 

I venture the opinion that no public man in any State was 
ever as much beloved by his people as Vance was by the people 
of North Carolina. Almost every home in the State, of rich and 
poor alike, irrespective of political affiliations, has upon its 
walls the picture of Vance. Sons of families in every section 
and of every party bear his name. 

His statement of a fact was to the people of North Carolina 
complete demonstration. His opinion of a public measure or 
question was to them absolute conclusion. 

His public life more nearly represented the mind and heart 
of North Carolina than that of any man, living or dead. 

Vance possessed the elements of greatness, the qualities of 
statesmanship. He was a big man—hbig in body, in mind, in 
heart. He was United States Senator for 17 years, from 1877 
to 1894. They were days of giants—days of statesmanship. 
Among his compeers in the Senate were men like Thurman, of 
Ohio; Bayard, of Delaware; Beck, of Kentucky; Vest, of Mis- 
souri; Voorhees, of Indiana; Morgan, of Alabama; George, of 
Mississippi; Daniel, of Virginia; Ransom, of North Carolina— 
Democrats ; and Edmonds, of Vermont; Sherman, of Ohio; Har- 
rison, of Indiana; Hoar, of Massachusetts; Logan, of Illinois; 
Ingalls, of Kansas; Quay, of Pennsylvanla—Republicans. 

In ability, in wisdom, in patriotism, in courage—in all the 
elements of statesmanship, these men were never surpassed by 
men in any tribunal of the world. They were giants. Vance 
was the equal of the biggest and the best. He stood in the fore- 
front of this splendid galaxy. 

His was a captivating, commanding, majestic presence, and to 
it every one, the lowest as well as the highest, ever had a wel- 
come, and in it, all felt at home. 

He drew all men to him. His personality was overwhelming. 
His presence was sunshine, his voice music. He cheered and 
charmed, he entertained and instructed all about him. 

He was without guile. He never schemed. He never held 
whispered, closed-door conferences of political machinations. 
He built up no political machine. He had no personal organiza- 
tion. He had no special friends in this or that county to “ look 
out for his interest.” He had no political favorites. The people 
were all for him and with him, and he was for and with and‘ of 
all the people. 

Sycophants and courtiers did not swarm about him. They 
knew he had no special favors to bestow. His big, open, manly 
nature intuitively repelled them. 

He was the incarnation of candor, sincerity, truth, courage, 
kindliness. 

Iie had no enemies. No public man eyer had fewer critics. 
In the days of bitterest partizanship in our State no candidate 
or member of the opposite party ever defamed Vance. His 
motive was never impugned. 

His wit and humor, in which he excelled all public men, were 
irresistible. But his speeches and debates were full of logical, 
analytical argument and wide research. Oh accdunt of his 
abounding wit some thought that he was not given to study 
and investigation. The contrary is the fact. No public man 
was a more diligent and profound student. His discussion of 
any question furnished the fullest evidence of this. He was 
master of every subject he touched. He capturéd and con- 
trolled every audience he faced. 

Dead now nearly a quarter of a century, the mention of his 
name anywhere if the State is still the rallying inspiration of 
all that is good and brave and true in her. citizénship. 

In life and in death he was, he is, North Carolina’s largest 
asset. 

Long, long will be the time before another Zeb Vance will 
be raised up for the State. 

God bless the minds and hearts of her people with his mem- 
ory forever. 

Mr. Spéaker, I forbear to conclude without expressing great 
pleasure in hearing my distinguished colleague, Maj. StepMan, 
express the hope, which I, together with thousands of her citi- 
zens, haye long entertained, that our State will place in Stat- 
uary Hall beside that of Vance the statue of Matt W. Ransom. 

Ransom is full worthy a place in this Hall of Fame. Re- 
nowned as a soldier, an orator, a diplomat, a statesman, he 
reflected the greatness and the glory of his State and added 
fresh luster to her fame in every position of trust and honor 
he held during a public life of nearly 40 years. For 17 years 
he and Vance were colleagues in the United States Senate. 

No State was ever représented in that august body with more 
marked ability, wisdom, patriotism, loyalty, courage than was 
North Carolina when Ransom and Vance were her Senators. 

If our State should place Ransom by the side of Vance in 
Statuary Hall, and if bronze or marble could portray the im- 


S47 


posing sppearance, the commanding presence, the charming and 
inspiring countenance of these two men, as in life they looked, 
the teas of thousands that yearly visit this Capitol would seek 
them out and linger long in admiration and homage about them. 

North Carolina would with exulting pride match them with 
the hall-famed favorites of any State. 


—$ $e 


The Mobilization of Agriculture. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN EH. RAKER, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 2, 1917. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to place in the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks a statement on the mobilization of 
agriculture, as prepared by David Lubin, delegate of the United 
States International Institute of Agriculture. That statement 
is as follows: 


THE MOBILIZATION OF AGRICULTURE AS EMBODIED IN SENATE BILL 5973 
(64TH CooNG., 1st SEss.). 
SOME ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF THE RBINTRODUCTION AND PASSAGE OF 
THIS MEASURE. 

Until recently the Old World and the New kept the even tenor of 
their ways, seeming to travel along the pathway of peace, when, with 
the suddenness of a cyclone, the whirlwind of war enveloped the Old 
World in its deadly sweep. 

Billions of rifle bullets, millions of cannon shells continuously fly 
on their deadly errand, bringing in their train grievous sorrow which, 
like the onfush of a mighty flood, overwhelms all in its’ path. 

The sinéwy laborer, harnéssed to his daily task, is bound, pledged 
to years of serfdom, toiling to ransom bonds and their interest. 

As a hungry cat greedily laps up milk, so the consuming flames of 
war are lapping up the wealth of nations, undermining the structure 
of our passing civilization. 

In times gone by it was said “The King is dead! Long live the 
King!” Presently there may be cause to say “ Civilization is dead! 
Long live civilization!” 

And so we live in a time of crisis, not merely a crisis of death but 
a crisis of birth, the death of the old civilization and the birth of the 
new. 

3ut what manner of civilization shall that be? 

Shall it not be a civilization which shall hurl down the old, de- 
crepit, foxlike and parasitic political idols shrined in the nitches of 
the social structure? Shall not these be replaced by the simple and 
the truthful? Shall it not be a civilization in which chauvinistic 
national advantage shall shrink and shrivel before the penetrating rays 
of God’s most intimate servant, Justice? 

But what of the quality of the reconstructive power? Aye, that’s 
it, and the manner of its direction? Its clearness of head, its steadi- 
ness Of hand, its nobility of heart, upon these rests the case. 

And whére: are we to find these qualities? Among the combatants? 
Behold them! Like infuriated bulls with lecked horns they are tightly 
braced, blinded by hate and drunk with destruction. 

But beyond the gr@at sea, peacefully and powerfully majestic, stands 
the mighty Amiérican Republic. Is it not there that we should find 
the clear head, the steady hand, the noble heart? 

Is not the American Republic elect for this very purpose? Then Iet 
her press on in the work of reconstruction, reconstruction that shall 
eyolve for the world the mewer, grander Democracy, the Democracy 
which shall rest upon the principle that individual welfare is best 
séryed by promoting the general welfare, that the welfare of the in 
dividual nation is best served by promoting the welfare of all the 
nations. 

But is the political force which shapes the course of the Republic 
properly charged for the accomplishment of this task? How can it be 
so long as this for¢e is of the cities alone, of the capital of the cities, 
and of the labor of the cities? Aré not each of these politically swayed 
by preconceived notions? Are they not working tooth and nail to 
shape things theirward? 

No, these two are not the forces which alone should guide and 
direct. ‘There is another force, the force of the country, the agricul 
tural force which must be brought into play, a force potentially great 
as a political factor but now dormant. Once to the front : 
simpler, worthier ideals of this fdéree will act as a driven wedge, 
asunder the egotistical political materialism of the city forces. 

The world conflict now going on will not have been in yain for 
America if it serve to remhind us of Rome’s ancient cry: “ See that the 
Republic recéive no harm!” 

And the first thing for us to ‘“‘see” is the contrast betw 
political strength of tho cities and the political impotency of the 
try; the defenseless feeblenéss of the country and the arm: 1 stre! 1 
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ar re 
and craft of the cities, the craft that can sway legislation by a wa 
of the hand, the craft that can transmute the land-owning farmer 


into renters, thé craft that can corral, lasso, and gobble up the preducts 
of the farm and then gingerly deal them out to the consumers as If 
they were costly drugs. 

If the political driving force is to remain thus one-sid w ld i 
not be mere mummery to say that the Republic can pply “ th lear 
head, the steady hand, and the noble heart” for th emn servict 


of reconstruction ? aoe 

But need this driving force remain one-sided No; for by adopting 
the Landwirtschaftsrat system, as embodied in eb 5973 (this 
measure for a National Chamber of Agriculture I nally known as 
Senate bill 5687, was taken up in defail at a convention 0 the State 
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commissioners of agriculture which met in Washington in May, 1916, 
for that purpose. ‘The bill as amended by the commissioners was sub- 
mitted by them to the President at a conference on May 5. The 
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| United States is quite probable. 


President commented upon several of its leading points. These com- 
ments resu 1! in some final amendments, when the bill was indorsed 
by the commissioners. It was then reintroduced on May 12, 1916, as 
Sena bill 5¥78, but too late for passage that session. It should now 
be gain reintroduced and acted upon during the present session of 
Cong! ), the agricultural industry can be so ectively organized 

hieve solidarity, a solidarity free in its coénstifuenp, parts yet 

tically nd economically effective as a whole. ‘ 

t i gely the system here proposed that has rendéted the agri- 

tural industry the most effective political and economic institution 

Germany. Jt is largely this effectiveness which has proven to be 

wer behind the throne in the German Empire; a power which 
has rendered Germany almost invincible. This is the secret of the 
trength, the * long hait of the modern Samson 

An orgwaization in ithe United States on these lines would: 

First. Mobilize the agricultural industry, rendering it an efficient 
and an essential factor i strengthening the Nation ; 

Second. It would weld the agricultural industry into a homoge 
ne solidarity jlidarity free in its individual constituents, yet 
politically and economically effective as a whole; 

third. It would be effective as a means of insuring the equitable 
distribution f farm products, thus proving of inestimable benetit | 
t the onsumers as well as to the producers ; 

Fourth. It would, above all, be the means which would give the 
American farmer his “place in the sun” as a political entity, thus 

mmpleting the essential elements in the political force of the Nation. 
This, and this alone. will make possible “the clear head, the steady 
hand, and the noble heart’ required if the Republic is to perform 
her part in the work of world reconstruction, reconstruction which 
shall evolve for the world the newer, grander democracy, the democ 

which shall rest upon the principle that individual welfare is 
best served by promoting the general welfare, that the welfare of the 
individual nation is best served by promoting the welfare of all the | 
‘nati 

DAVID LUBLIN, 
Detegate of the United States, 
International Institute of Agriculture 
Rome, Irany, January 1917. 


Buy American Bonds. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HAMPTON MOORE, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. J. 


or 
In rue House or ReprResENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 3, 1917. 


Mr. MOORE of 
not indulge in w 
the people. Cire 
purposes, just as 


Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, of course we can 
ar without imposing additional burdens upon 
“at sums of money must be massed for war 
large armies of men must also be brought to- 


cether. The Federal Reserve Board has facilities for massing 
large sums of money from all sections of the country, and is 


supposed to have relieved Wall Street of certain of the powers 
heretofore attributed to that great money center. Several 
inonths ago, when foreign bonds were having a wide sale in the 
United States, the Federal Reserve Board issued statement 
which was severely criticized in London and New York. In 
that statement it was suggested that American investors, par- 
ticularly American national banks, should go slow on the pur- 
chase of the bonds offered by certain belligerent powers. The 
inference was that those purchasing these foreign bonds might 
be taking an element of risk which should not be assumed by 
those over whose funds the Federal Reserve Board exercised 
a certain jurisdiction. Many Americans who read between the 
lines suspected that the time might come when American in- 
vestors would be expected to invest in American bonds, the 
purchase of which would be more serviceable to the United 
States and more conducive to patriotism than the acquisition 
of foreign bonds issued by countries whose success or failure in 
war would affect the value of the securities issued by them. 
MODIFIED ATTITUDE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 

It was therefore of considerable interest to observers to note 
a modification of the action of the Federal Reserve Board with 
respect to these foreign securities. From the Washington Her- 
ald of March 2 I quote the following statement of the new posi- 
tion assumed by the board: 
OF FOREIGN SECURITIES DEPLORED 
MODIFIES WARNING AGAINST EUROPEAN 

A marked modification of the policy of “ hands off” foreign securi- 
ties, which was promulgated by the Federal Reserve Board last Novem- 
ber, was announced yesterday by the board. In November the board 
issued a general warning to American banks not to invest too strongly 
in foreign securities, with the effect that Great Britain canceled ar- 
rangements to sell a huge quantity of short-term exchequer bills in 
this country. 

The board’s statement yesterday declares that the public went too 
far in its conception of what the warning meant, indicating that the 


board has information of a practical boycott of foreign securities in 
ihis country. The financial body asserts that it does not mean to 


ny 
at 


OF 


BOYCOTT FEDERAL RESERVE 


INVESTMENTS, 


BOARD 


reflect on the value of foreign securities generally or upon the yalue 
of any particular security, but that its warning was issued only as a 
precaution against loading up by American banks with foreign obliga- 
tions which might not be readily negotiable, 


ree SS 





There is no material alteration in this policy, the board says, but 
explains that the “ hands off” attitude should not be carried to an ex- 
treme point. Investment in foreign securities to a proper degree is 
desirable to settle balances and stabilize foreign trade, it is stated. 

Bearing in mind that the money in the Federal reserve banks 
of the United States comes up from all classes of depositors, 
Who may or may not be interested in knowing how their money 
is invested, the foregoing modification announcement is worthy 
of perusal, especially as the United States Congress, under 
spur of the administration, has entered upon a $2,000,000,000 
eareer, and is how preparing for an extensive issue of United 
States bonds that may come into competition with the foreign 
bonds that have already been absorbed in the United States or 
that are now being offered to investors. 


THE “ FURY’ DIRECTED AT CONGRESS, 


That the bond question will soon reach an acute stage in the 
The big newspapers do not 
Say much about what Congress is doing except to find fault 
With it, but they do tell us much about what is going on in the 
financial world. One of the Munsey papers, the Washington 
Times, which jabs Congress almost as viciously as it insists upon 
war, contains an interesting article, under date of March 11, 
headed “ Wall Street prepared to aid Government—-Bank re- 
sources kept liquid to meet financial demands in event of war— 


| Another problem faced—Effect of warlike preparations on busi- 


ness, commerce, and securities considered.” 

The article starts out quite breezily, like this: 

W hatever its likes and dislikes may be with respect to public serv- 
ants at W ashington, Wall Street is essentially patriotic, and will stand 
solidly behind the Government in a crisis. This has been demonstrated 
again and again. Hence it was with the greatest indignation, border- 
ing on fury, that the current week was ushered in, entirely reflectiye of 
the feeling throughout the length and breadth of the country. 

It then proceeds to show how Congress passed appropriations 
totaling upward of $1,350,000,000 but neglected to pass appro- 
priation bills exceeding $500,000,000 more, and having spent its 
“fury ” on Congress, it gets back to Wall Street thusly : 

Two main considerations which Wall Street has before it are Govern- 
ment financing and the effect of warlike preparations on business, com- 
merce, and the securities markets. The bond market has naturally 


been in a subdued state for some time. Transactions have been rela- 
tively few and prices generally depressed, although within narrow 
limits. The effect of a big Government issue of bonds on the prices 


of existing issues now being traded in is sufliciently problematical to 


have a deterring influence which perforce operates to cause hesita 
tion and caution. It is reported that the Government contemplates 
issuing $150,000,000 in one-year notes to bear 3 per cent. It is pro 


posed to issue these notes in small denominations in order to give the 
llotation a corer character. 

It is doubtful in some quarters if an enterprise of this sort would 
meet with the popular success which the Government seems to expect. 
There are, doubtless, many investors who would consider it their 
patriotic duty to subscribe liberally, and it may be that enough might 
be found to take the entire issue. It may be presumed that banks 
would also be prepared to subscribe liberally, despite the fact that the 
Government has not found it necessaty to confer as yet with the bank 
ing fraternity. 

The brilliant financial writer dees not say in niuny 
words, but he rather intimates that 3 per cent bonds may not 
be very popular in the centers where money is concentrated, 
Foreign bonds, as is well known, have been coming over to the 
United States with interest rates at 5 and 6 per cent, until 
probably $2,000,000,000 worth of them have been taken here for 
investment. No one can deny that the people abroad, whose 
countries are at war, have also been investing heavily in these 
securities, and that the populace is induced to buy them is 
shown in the photographs of great meetings in London, that 
have been coming to the United States during the last few 
days. A reproduction of a scene in Trafalgar Square, when 
the Lord Mayor addressed the meeting a short time ago, shows 
the intensity of the Government’s activity in this regard. A 
great throng frequents the square and on the Nelson Monument 
and in front of great buildings facing the square are immense 
signs reading “Only one day more; Germany is watching,” 
“Go to your bank before to-night,” ‘ Don’t leave it to others,” 
“You! Have you bought your war loan? Germany is watch. 
ing,” ‘Do your share to-day,” 

AMERICAN 


So SO 


BONDS ARE COMING, 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend, I draw attention to this 
matter of bonds because it is important that American inves- 
tors, whether in Wall Street or elsewhere throughout the coun- 
try, should purchase the bonds of the United States. The fact 
that we shall not offer as high a rate of interest as is offered 
by foreign countries is accounted for by the superiority of the 
bonds which the United States will offer. This country is not 
at war and there is no likelihood of its being impoverished, even 
if it is forced to go to war. The American bond, therefore, is 
not subject to the financial risk that may apply: to the bonds 
of other nations struggling for existence. 
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The Congress of the United States has already authorized the 
issuance of United States 3 per cent bonds to the extent of 
$472,000,000, and if the armed-neutrality bill passes the Senate 
in the near future the issuance of another $100,000,000 will 
be authorized, making a total of $572,000,000 of 3 per cent bonds 
that will soon be available. To this grand total may also be 
added a new i of 3,945,460, for which the authority 
of Congress will be asked ‘o redeem bonds authorized June 18 


i yy 
191 An amendment providing 





ssue 


1898, that will mature August 1, 





for this refunding loan has been offered to the Army bill, which 
is now pending in the Senate. Of course, this loan must b 
authorized in due course to keep the Government’s faith. 


Americ } who are nd who want 
to “stand by tl 





anticipating war a 


vestors 
! vill soon have the opportunity of 
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proving their patriotis ! the S tary of the Treasury 
! ins to issue 1 e <A can securitic The bonds now 
authorized include $222,000,000 of Panama Canal bonds, $100 
00,000 authorized in the revenue act, and $150,000,000 pro- 
vided for in the Kitchin r ition for speeding up th aval 
program, This makes a total of $472,000,000, exclusive of tl 
$100,000,000 provided for in the pending armed-neutrality bill 
nnd ineludes exy iditures for th lowing purpos Lor 
itrate plan ~ SP0.000.000: for the ship-p irchase act 10.000 OOF 
the Danish West Indies, $25,000,000; for the rmor-p! 
plant, $11,000,000 ; for the construction of the Alaskan Railway 
39,000,000 ; and to the expenditures incident to the Me 
tuation to Jui 1917, $162,418,000. Notwithstand 
hes ith ed is re will ill remain about $81,000,000 
of Par Canal | hat e: be issued by the Pre { 
Under these cir is it not opportune to let the p 
the Unite State vy that they will m ha ] 
eto! l rn \ 1 the bond heir own count 
nvestment tl rt is a patriot invest it, which 
i hat the purchaser |! nfidence in tl United Sta 
of Al 1 and is willing to take his « nees with it 
ici snide 


Valedictory. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL K 


O |] WISCONSIN 


[IN 1 House or REPRESENT 


ELI NTATIVES., 
Satu (l VWareh 8, 1917. 
\] REILLY Mr. Speaker, in a few hours, after a ry 
ol ears in this H e, I will retire to private life, t 
)) the lines of my profession laid down on assuming 
duties of a Representative in Congress from the sixth Wisconsin 


‘ly retirement from this body is not voluntary. I go back t 
j obed 


thr LKS OT the privat tizenship in ience to the verd 
of the people of my district, as expressed at the recent election. 
While I ld have preferred to have remained in public life, I 
bow cheerfully to the will of my constituents. Every man who 
enters upon the uneertain career of politics is subject to th 
alternating hopes and fears of victory and defeat, and the mat 
who is not prepared to accept defeat with cheerfulness should 
id the pathways that lead to public service. 

The membership of this House is continually changing. Mer 
of big inthnence and little note come and go with the passing of 
tim (his body is interested not in the past but in the prese 
and the future, giving but little concern to the going from thi 
Chamber of the individual Member or Members 

(ne of my regrets, if not my chief regret, in taking leav 
th body is that it means the separating of myself from col 


] ues and friends for whom I have developed a sincere attach 
ment, and IT am pleased to be able to state that these friends are | 
found on both sides of the center aisle of this House. As I go | 


forth from this body to private 
much comfort and consolation in the pleasant memories of the 


associations that I have enjoyed and friendships developed dur- | 


ing my membership in this House—friendships that link my 
thoughts with every section of the Republic 


As a Member of this House I have enjoyed a rare opportunity 


' to study men and measures, hear brilliant efforts, and witness 
} dramatic and thrilling scenes that amply compensated me from 
an educational standpoint for all the trials and tribulations of a 


politieal career that made it possible for me to have the honor of 
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life I am certain that I will find | 


\ 
j 


occupying a seat in this the greatest legislative Chamber in the 
world. 

I have undoubtedly made mistakes in my endeavor to dis 
charge the duties of a Representative of my people, but the mis ' 
takes that I have made have been mist:l tl | not 
of the heart. I have tried to be a real l f th le, and 
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lican side of this House. Tio be able to legislate so as to secure 
{hie nited approval of a party is a record of considerable 
meril, but to be able to legislate upon many important sub- 


ject » as to receive the approval of not only the members of 


t} rty writing the legislation, but also the approval of a 
large element of the party in opposition, is a triumph seldom 
hieved by a political party. 

In many political campaigns in the past the charge has been 
made that there was no use putting the Democratic Party in 
power, because it was simply a party of criticism and destruc- 
tion and not a party of construction; that it had no leaders 
or statesmen capable of legislating upon the many pressing 
problems knocking at the door of Congress for consideration; 
and that there was nothing else for the people to do but to 
leave the Republican Party in power, no matter what that 
party might do or fail to do, because it was the only party 
that understood how to legislate and how to run the Govern- 
ment 

The long constructive legislative record of President Wilson’s 
first term forever disposes of the charge that the Democratic 
Party lacks leaders and statesmen having the ability to outline 
and enact constructive legislation of the highest order, and 


likewise has President Wilson’s first term demolished the argu- 
ment that the Democratic Party would be unable to run the 
Government of the United States, for during its lease of power 





if hus suecessfully met and coped with every emergency that 
has confronted this Government in four of the most troublesome 
years since the period of the Civil War, and I am Certainly 
pleased that it was my privilege to serve as a Member of this 
body during two memorable Congresses covering President 
Wilson’s first term, and to assist in a small way in the enact- 
ment of so much good legislation designed to bring about an era 
of ial justice in this country, when our Government will be 
‘ sul Government of the people, by the people, and for the 
yt ple 
The Late Representative Michael F. Conry. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
or 
T y , ‘ 1 AT 1 
HON. WILLIAM 8. BENNET, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 8, 1917. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, ‘ We beseech Thee for the soul 

of Thy servant Michael.” Gravely and softly the good bishop 


said it, yet as a man asking that for which he had an assured 
right. We in the pews who had known MicHAet F. Conry knew 
that this prayer would be granted. Our late colleague had 
lived the life which leads to certain salvation. 

It had been a solemn and beautiful service. 


The symbolic mass, the rich music, and then the impressive 
eulogy by the black-robed Jesuit father. All that he said we 
knew to be true. “It is given to all men once to die,” said he, 


sut to him the death of the righteous was triumph, not tragedy. 

We recognized this fidelity of his description of Conry as a man 
who had been true to himself, to his family, to his country, and 
to his God, and who had really shortened his days by attention 
to the public service. 

And for whom was this eulogy? In whose honor were Sena- 
tors of the United States and 80 Representatives in Congress, 
headed by their honored Speaker, gathered? 

Were the mitered bishop, the princely monsignor, and the 
reverend clergy fathered to do honor to wealth and hereditary 
power? : 

Did six personal friends bear on their shoulders one who 
living had enriched them by his largess? 

None of these natural assumptions is true. 

The sweet flovgers, tributes of affection from real friends, 
blossomed for a simple Trish lad. 

The life of Micnarr I’, Conry is one of solid satisfaction to 
those who knew him, and a tribute to our country’s opportuni- 
ties. Not yet 50,'he had risen by his own talent, ability, and 
exertions from a breaker boy in a coal mine to be a leader in 
the National House of Representatives. He had triumphed 
over grievous physical injuries. 

Years ago an accident in a coal mine had lamed him for life. 
The accident that ended his career as a miner turned him to 
the profession of the law and success on a wider field. He had 
triumphed over a great apparent injustice. Nominated for Con- 
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gress as the representative of his fellow workmen of Scranton 
against a man of great wealth and power, the nominee of both 
leading parties, he apparently won, even over such great odds. 
He was not seated in the House. Disappointment neither soured 
nor spoiled him. Leaving the city of Scranton he came to New 
York City and soon was in Congress under circumstances which 
made leadership inevitable and place and service secure. His 
judgment was serene and sound. Whenever a question came up 
which affected New York City every one of us, sooner or later, 
asked “‘ What does Mrxre Conry think about it?” He was on 
the most distinguished committee of the House—Ways and 
Means. Happy in his beautiful home life with wife and 
children; surrounded by a wealth of friends, both within and 
without the circle of his kinsmen; daily more powerful in his 
party councils. 

Then disease struck him, down. 

All last summer we saw him failing; this winter we noted his 
waning strength. 

And then he was gone. 

In the whole membership of the House he left not a single 
enemy. He had done his duty, he had fought his fights, but he 
fought fair and left no bitterness. To his family he will always 
be a fond recollection, for he was loving and true; to his friends 
a tender memory, for he was staunch, sympathetic, and helpful; 
to the Irish people, of whom he was proud to be one, a notable 
example of a true Irishman; to the church of which he was a 
faithful member, a source of justified pride. 

This was the man for whom the bishop prayed and the elo- 
quent priest delivered the eulogy of truth, sympathy, and power. 

This was the man whom statesmen honored and whom friends 
mourned. 

He had lived and loved, toiled and served; had seen good for- 
tune and bad; had looked the great of the earth in the face 
unafraid, and had been proudly of the plain people. So they 
who honored him were wise, and they who mourned him were 
well advised. For he, thus honored and thus mourned, had been 
a greater than prince or potentate. He had lived and died 
wholly and completely a true, loyal, and honest man, 


A Prophecy Fulfilled. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HENRY T. HELGESEN, 
OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In true House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 8, 1917. 


Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I herewith present a ver- 
batim copy of a pamphlet, quoting Francis Delaisi, member of 
the French Chamber of Deputies. 

This material was originally published in May, 1911, more 
than three years before the outbreak of the European war, and 
is the best exposition of the events leading to that war which 
has come to my attention. 

As we are experiencing the selfsame conditions that are por- 
trayed in this pamphlet, I deem it of paramount interest at 
this time. 

The article is as follows: 

A Proprecy FuLriLisp—TaAs Present WAR PREDICTED IN 1911—SeEcret 

DipLomacy Exposep 1n La Guerre Qui Vient (THe ComMING War). 


[By Francis Delaisi, member French Chamber of Deputies. Published in 
Paris in May, 1911, three years before the war.] 


PREFACE. 

In 1911, that is, three years before the outbreak of the Euro- 
penn war, there was published by the Paris periodical La 
‘ve Sociale an article by Francis Delaisi, member of the 
Chamber of Deputies; entitled ‘La Guerre qui Vient” (in English, 
“The War to Come”). It is of minor importance to what extent 
his warnings against “ seeret diplomacy ” and political intrigues, 
as exposed therein, were heeded by the French people at that 
time. But it is highly interesting and of transcendent impor- 
tance now to follow the author through his exposures of condi- 
tions prevailing in French administrative circles from 1903 until 
1911, and which, three years later, precipitated the most terrible 
war in all history. 

Nothing which has been written so far comes nearer picturing 
the real causes of the present war or as near being a prophecy 
as “The War to Come,” because Delaisi, with deep penetration, 
saw clearly that the conspiracies of some of France’s leading 
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politicians and financiers, who used the battle cry “ revenge ” to | 


cloak their scheming for private profit, would lead inevitably to a 
crisis. If Delaisi had succeeded in making his compatriots see 
that crisis as it appeared before his own vision, if they could 
have sensed, as he did, that England’s friendship for France 
was only the child of its determination to crush a commercial 
rival, perhaps there would have been no war. 

The author of “The War to Come” shows conclusively how 
little, if anything, the publie really knows of what is going on 
behind the diplomatic scenes; how the “ dear people” are pur- 
posely kept in ignorance of the plots hatched out there by grasp- 
ing special interests, plots which may have the most disastrous 
consequences in shaping the destinies of nations. 

THE COMING WAR. 

To speak of a possible, a probable, or an approaching war 
sounds fatuous at first thought. 

We have for a long time fondled ourselves with dreams of 
peace! We have so often pictured to ourselves the power of 


| 
| 


Sol 


But it must be said that Rouvier himself was the most sur- 
prised of all, and demanded an explanation from Delcasse. 

There was held at the Elysée a council of the ministers which 
will remain historic. For two hours by the clock the little man 
disclosed to his stupefied colleagues his intrigues, and with 
audacious calmness declared himself plainly in favor of a con- 
tinuance of the policy of “ isolation,’ for a military alliance 
with England, and for war with Germany. 

Rouvier and his colleagues were unanimous in their determi- 
nation to get rid of this dangerous man, and the relations with 
Berlin gradually assumed normal conditions. 

But it is, nevertheless, true that a single man, without con- 
sulting anyone, had the power to-involve millions of beings in 
a dangerous policy and without the knowledge of the chambers, 


| and even of the other ministers, to bring a whole people, against 


democracies and parliaments as a check on the warlike ambi- | 


tions of Governments: 
upon the desire of the masses for peace! 


we have accustomed ourselves to count | 


Certainly if public sentiment only were consulted in all coun- | 


tries of the globe, there would be nothing to fear. 

It is quite evident that the mass of the German people has no 
desire to shoot our people, just as the great mass of English 
people want only to till their fields and work in their shops 
and factories in peace; and, as for the French, whether laborers 
or peasants, poor or well-to-do, international socialists or radi- 
cal patriots, they have only one desire—peace. 

Then all would be well and we could rest securely if the 
people were the masters of their destinies, 

Unfortunately, in every country of the world the people do 
not direct their foreign policy. 

That function is the exclusive privilege of a very small num- 
ber of functionaries, who are addressed as diplomats. 
individuals, carefully selected, all belong (and also in our Re- 
public) to the titled nobility or the aristocracy of wealth. All 


are subservient to the financial and industrial oligarchy and | 


strive to obtain for them foreign loans or foreign orders for 
their goods; the ambassadors in gold braid are to-day no more 
and no less than the agents of the banks and the great com- 
inercial institutions. 

“But,” you say, “ above them stands the minister of foreign 
affairs, who is their chief, and who is himself responsible to 
’arliament.” 

Oh, yes; a fine responsibility that is! When a Representa- 
tive asks any question about an incident of foreign policy, the 
Government invariably makes solemn declaration about “ peace 
ful intentions,” “ the balance of power,” ete. 

If the interrogator insists and demands exact details, the 
answer may be known in advance: “ Diplomatic secrets.” 

Thanks to this system, neither people nor Parliament know 
anything and may thus be entangled, without suspecting it, in 
the gravest of conflicts and be driven into war by a few men. 

DELCASSE’S COUP, 

This we saw clearly in 1905. At that time M. Delcasse had 
governed 10 years, without interruption, the foreign policy of 
Irance. He had so well secured the confidence of the Chamber 
of Deputies that they approved all his statements without discus- 
sion, And this “ little’? man had become so conteited with pride 
that he no longer consulted the other ministers—his colleagues. 

In that way he, during 1904 and 1905, in conjunction with the 
English cabinet, and without informing anyone of his doings, 
manipulated the “isolation” of Germany. He endeavored to 
detach Italy from the triple alliance, negotiated with St. 
Petersburg, intrigued at Constantinople, and schemed that Ger- 
many, after being isolated, should be crushed by England, with 
the help of France. 

Naturally, William II was not slow to see through this ma- 
neuver and brusquely dictated an ultimatum through the media- 
tion of Prince Radolin. 

We remember the excitement and surprise which spread 
through the whole country at the time. One beautiful morning 
in June all the newspapers appeared with maps of the frontier 
on the first page—on one side we saw little black squares rep- 
resenting all the German army corps, on the other side little 
black squares for the French army corps. And everyone asked 
himself that morning if he would have to take his gun and 
knapsack and go break his head in the Vosges. 

In the Chamber they passed an hour of veritable madness. 
The deputies, who knew that the Moroccan affair was of little 
importance, understood perfectly the fact that some unsuspected 
intrigue must be behind all this. They wanted to hold a session 


to cross-question Rouvier and to overthrow the ministry. 


their will, upon the verge of war. 

So much is true that even under a democratic government 

the people are not the master of their own destinies, 
THE SERVILE PRESS, 

‘ But,” say you, * 
of danger.” 

Ah! The press is well prompted! 

In the first place, the dispatches of the Agence Havas, which 
are the newspapers’ source of information, are carefully gone 
over by the minister of foreign affairs. They are so meager 
that the great newspapers which keep posted on the foreign 


we have newspapers Which should warn tu 


| policy must apply to the foreign news agencies. 


These | 





| In all parts of the globe the two adversaries are 


Le Matin receives the dispatches of the Times; L’Echo de 
Paris those of the Daily Telegraph, ete. What is more, they 
are all supplied from English news agencies, so that we in 
France never see the situation except through English eyes. 

Concerning the articles and the commentaries written by the 
newspapers on these dispatches, that is very simple. 

There is at the ministry of foreign affairs a press bureau. 
There daily a very amiable functionary receives the reporters. 
Very gently he expounds to them what they should “ think” 


| about the foreign policy. 


Naturally he says only what conforms to the views of the 
minister. All the newspapers repeat the interview the next 
morning, and the mass of people who have no other source of 
information believe what is told them. 

One may judge by this whether the public is well informed. 
As a result of such procedure the Russo-Japanese War had 
broken out while the entire press was announcing that it would 
not take place; also that the whole world considered the Mo- 
roccan affair of no importance on the very day which 
brought on the war; and, finally, at this very moment, all Eu- 
rope knows that the Franco-Russian alliance is virtually dis- 
solved, whereas our public alone believes it to be as solid as 
ever. 

In short, our foreign policy is shaped without deference to 
either public opinion or Parliament; it is sometimes even be- 
yond the control of the Government. 

In our suspicious democracy it depends tpon a single man 
and a small coterie of financiers and men of affairs 
a war and embark this country upon a 
perilous adventures. 


at 
Neary 


to unchain 

series of the most 

THE REAL 

Sut now this is not a hypothetical danger. 

ment Delcasse’s intrigue recommences. 
the coup of 1905. 

A terrible war between England and Germany is preparing. 


DANGER. 


At this very mo 


He is ready to repeat 


measuring ane 
threatening each other. 

The affair of the Bagdad Railway and the 
fortifications of Flushing show to what 
become acute. 

But for fighting the two 


question of the 
degree the erisis 


HSS] 


need the 


powers ance 
France. 
Germany lacks capital and needs our money. 
England, which does not have compulsory military serv 


needs our army. 

Our Government is accordingly the master of the sit 
If it refuses William II our gold and George V our sol 
peace is almost assured. 


3ut here Cruppi negotiates a military alliance Keng 7 
If it is signed, we shall be compelled to tight | Is Oo 
Belgium in order to assure to the gentlemen in London the pos- 
session of Antwerp; and we shall then at one stroke be exposed 


to all the dangers of a German invasion. 

And so this veritably astonishing thing happens. All the 
foreign newspapers are talking of this 
the great French newspapers are reproduc ne the « 
the foreign press. Not one has dared to say 
incorrect. 
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no on 1 France has said anything. Not a 
D S rise to ask that the Government make a 


in explanation. Not: 
such serious reports, 


i single Socialist leader, in 
has dared to even question 
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directly 
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t peoples of peasants, and naturally 
det ! icultural policy; their dream was 
t r territory and to annex their neighbors’ fields. 
! their ts were frontier conflicts and their 
nnexation ( nquest. Victorious Napoleon took 
1 ‘ if Belgium; the conqueror Bismarck annexed Alsace- 
I et 
1 da bell changed. The great European nations 
rned by men of affairs—bankers, manufacturers, export 
The aim of these men is to seek everywhere mar- 
their rails, their cotton goods, their capital. Through- 
world they struggle for the control of the rail- 
an and mining concessions, etc. And if, perchance, 
rival groups can not agree on the exploitation of new 
‘ ies they appeal to arms. 
hu e saw the Japanese fight with the Chinese in 1895 for | 
thi ploitation of Korea; in 1898 the Americans battled with | 
the iar the exploitation of Cuba; in 1899 England | 
ith the Boers for the possession of the Transvaal 
1900 all Europe invaded Pekin to impose their rail- 


Chinese ; finally, in 1904, the Japanese and Rus- 


sians slaughtered each other for 18 months to find out who 
| ll have the right to exploit Manchuria. 
| ars in ten years! The triumph of ] Non¢ 


acifism ! of 
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Finally in 1898, at the time of the Fashoda incident, France— 
i. e., the oligarchy governing France-——-gave up its pretensions 
to great power. And England believed herself the undisputed 
mistress of the world’s commerce. 
But there an unexpected rival arose. to 1870 Germany 


p 











as an almost exclusively agricultural country, but her soil 
was poor, and 300,000 Germans emigrated every year to dis- 
tant America, seeking a more fertile soil, which would support 
them. 

After the war insensibly all this changed. Bismarck, whom 
our chauvinists picture to us as planning continually to charg 
his Uhlans against us, had only one idea—to make of 

untry a great industrial nation like Great Britain 

Little by little, on the banks of the Rhine, in Westphalia, in 
Saxony, in Silesia, there arose great blast f “3, Steel mills, 

nd forges; millions of spindles turned eotton mills; 

olen mills, chemical industries, and great shipyards sprang 


« 
up as if by magic. The railways of all the small States were 
placed under one management; the Government or 
analized the streams; the admirably constructed harbors were 


fitted up in first-class order, and merchant marine, becoming 


dredged 


rradually stronger, carried the flag and the merchandise of 
the Empire to all quarters of the globe. 

Then the English began to grow uneasy. At first they had 
egarded the efforts made by the heavy Saxons to copy their 


ndustry with a disdainful smile. They asserted and believed 
hat the Germans manufactured nothing but trash. 

Yet this “trash” overwhelmed them. To relieve themselves 
of it they enacted a law that all articles of German manufac- 
ture should bear the trade-mark ‘‘ Made in Germany.” ‘They 
sought thus to discredit their rivals. 

But what was their surprise when they discovered that a 
very large number of excellent articles which had been pre- 


viously accepted as the best products ef Engl’ » industry came 
from Westphalia, Saxony, or Silesi Thus it ap- 
red that the astute German manufactured better and cheaper 
than the Knglish! 

instead of discrediting them, they 
advertisement! This 
the coterie of Glasgow, 


pea 
ares 
had given them a very 
eaused a veritable umotion 
Birmingham, Vanchester 


Col 


=f and 


among 


capitalists. 


At the same time, from all the principal markets of the globe, 
the English consuls, who watch international ecommerce, sent 


disquieting reports to London. 

From everywhere they rej and activity of 
German traveling salesmen, and promoters, who 
were taking all the orders and securing concessions and loans. 

A consul in Syria wrote to his Government: “ Formerly all 
the European products used here were purchased in England. 
To-day I am writing to you on a table manufactured in Ger- 
with a German pen, on German paper. Soon there will 
be nething English left but myself.” 

On all sides the progress of British commerce was declining, 
while that of German commerce was increasing with disquieting 


ted the presen¢ 


engineers, 


any 
many 


| rapidity. 


t] vars resulted in conquest. Manchuria will always be a 
part of the ¢ tial Empire; China has kept its Emperor; South 
Africa is an autonomous political unity; and Cuba is an inde- 
pend Republic. But their railroads, their loans, their im- 

D duties are all the voty of the victors. 
2) great modern financial oligarchies are not looking for 
s, but customers; they do not engage in “ patriotic ” wars 

old fashion, 
i se men affairs wage commercial wars. 
I Is rY \¥ HE GERMAN INDUSTRY. 

But now a conflict is preparing itself, compared to which the 
horrible slaughter of the Russo-Japanese war will be child’s 
pla; 

At all points ove lobe the English capitalists are strug- 
gli With the Germat italists, and one can see no other way 
out but war, provided the working classes of both eountries 
do not revolt 

During the entire nineteenth century England was the un- | 
disputed queen of the industrial world It was said of her: 
“She is a block of iron on a block of coal.” She had an 
abundant supply of minerals to manufacture engines and the 
conl which is neeessary to drive them. She could, therefere, 


abeadl ef all other nations, develop an incomparable industry. 
And the sea, which completely surrounds her, permitted her to 
build .. navy without equal. 

And thus during a century the spinners and weavers of Man- 
chester and the steel mills of Birmingham spread over the 
whole world their cotton goods, cloths, hardware, their rails and 
locomotives, realizing without great effort magnificent profits. 

Only France, already much in arrears, offered a weak com- 
petition; if on that account that our capitalists formerly 
preached to the people of the hatred of “ perfidious Albion.” 


IS 


THE BAGDAD RAILWAY. 


Naturally the Kaiser supported the efforts of his merchants 
and bankers with all the forces at the disposal of his diplomacy. 
Everywhere his ambassadors endeavored to obtain concessions 
and orders for his countrymen, 


Colonies were founded in Africa; they built railways acress 
China; the mines of Chile were exploited, and so forth. 
But it was especially upon Turkey that the people of Berlin 


cast their eyes. 

In 1903 William II obtained from the Sultan Abdul 
the concession of the Bagdad Railway, about which 
fuss is made at present by our great newspapers. 

It runs for a stretch of 2,800 kilometers (about 
from Constantinople to the head of the Persian Gulf. It is a 
matter of nearly $200,000,000. One may easily imagine the 
great returns such an enterprise will yield to the bankers, iron- 
works, and promoters on the other side of the Rhine. 

But it was found that this German railroad terminated in 
Mesopotamia in a region which the English always considered 
as a reservation for their own commerce And, this 
railway can in a few days transport Turkish troops into the 
neighborhood of Bombay and threaten the British domination 


Hamid 
much 


> 


1,700 miles), 


besides, 


| of India. 


rH APPEAL TO ARMS. 


At this the Fagiish capitalists took fright. Their first sur- 


prise was changed to uneasiness and later into fury. 

To-day im all parts of the glebe, in the Balkan Peninsula, 
in Turkey, from Persia to China, in Central America, in Brazil, 
in the Argentine Republic, and in Chile, the bankers of Berlin 
and London, the shipowners of Liverpool and 


Hamburg, the 








madustrial magnates of Glasgow and Essen, are involved in a 
struggle. 

To defend at least the colonial commerce, Mr. Chamberlain, 
the head of the Birmingham steel industry, proposed a protec- 
tive tariff, but the English workingmen unanimously rejected 
the same, as this project would have increased the cost of living. 
After this the great capitalists who govern England saw only 
one solution. 

It would be necessary at all costs to do away with this unex- 
pected rival who was threatening British dominance in all the 
markets of the world. Since the industrial competition could 
not be settled by peaceful means, recourse would have to be 
had to dreadnaughts and an appeal to cannon. 

Toward this goal the English Government is working with 
murvelous cooperation 

That is how in our capitalistic societies the struggle between 
groups of rival financiers embroils nations in war. 

THD ISOLATION, 

So England, feeling herself beaten in the industrial fight, de- 
cided to appeal to the fortune of arms. 

Her plan is a double one: 

(1) To encircle Germany by a system of ententes and al- 
lianees which will leave her isolated in the heart of Hurope 
without military or financial support at the time of danger. 

‘Thus we saw Edward VII in 1908 approach France and con- 
clude with our financiers the entente ecordiale and abandon 
Morocco—which, by the way, did not belong to him—to them. 

Soon after he reconciled himself to the Czar by making some 
concessions in Persia and the Balkan States; he sought to- de- 
tach Italy from the triple alliance by offering her Albania; he 
aroused the traditional hatred of the Germans by the Hun- 
garians ; akled the young Turks with money and advice to over- 
throw Abdul Hamid for being too closely allied to William II. 
And soon we could see the day when Germany would be com- 
pletely surreunded by hostile powers, finding herself alone in 
facing her redoubtable enemy. 

THE ERA OF THE DRBADNAUGHT. 

(2) At the same time they committed themselves in London 
to formidable armaments. 

The English engineers constructed the first dreadnaught, 
these gigantic vessels of 18,000, 20,000, and 22,000 tons, carrying 
mounted in their turrets 34-centimeter guns, throwing enor- 
mous shells of melinite 9,000 meters. 

Then all the principa! battleships cruising in all the oceans 
of the world for protecting the empire “on which the sun never 
sets’ were recalled and concentrated at the naval ports of the 
mother eountry. 

These naval bases were changed. The principal ones had 
formerly been located at Plymouth, facing France, the ancient 
enemy. 

They are now at Dover and Rosyth (Scotland), both eom- 
manding the entrance to the North Sea, the one in the south, 
the other in the north; both face toward Germany. 

To stimulate the warlike feeling of the English people and 
arouse them to support the enormous cost of the naval pro- 
grams, the entire fleet was drawn up in the Thames two years 
ago, from the mouth to the port of London, to crystallize en- 
thusiasm by the grand spectacle of the naval strength of the 
nation. 

Vindily journalists and ministers of the distant colonies were 
brought from all parts of the globe—from Australia, South 
Africa, Canada, and New Zealand. They were shown what 
heavy costs the mother country had imposed upon herself; they 
were solemnly told that British preponderance was threatened. 
They were asked to contribute their share of the costs and to 
vote some battleships. 

This was done. ‘To-day they build dreadnaughts for account 
of the colonies, which also recruit, train, and arm corns of 
volunteers. 

All the forces of the Empire in the five continents are to-day 
being strained in one immense effort to be ready for war. 

Naturally enough the Germans, in the presence of this terrible 
menace, have not remained inactive. 

But suddenly the Emperor sounded the alarm. In 1898 he 
uttered the famous words, “Our future lies on the water.” 
Then he set to work designing and planning battleships and 
asked the Reichstag to vote a naval program. 

At first the representatives did not understand and refused. 
3ut soon, thanks to the efforts of the navy league, merchants, 
manufacturers, and financiers were apprised of the threatening 
danger. 

And thereafter program followed program. Superdread- 
naughts were added to dreadnaughts; the great shipyards of 
Bremen, Hamburg, and Stettin worked with feverish activity. 
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In order to meet these colossal expenses the good-natured Ger- 
mans consented, not without regret, to having taxes imposed even 
upon their beer and tobacco. 
In 1914, when these programs will have actually been carried 
out, England will have 30 dreadnaughts, Germany 26. 
The forces will be almost equal. 


THE WAR OF FACTORIES 


What kind of a war will this be? 

It is here we must depart from traditional ideas. It will not 
be a question of England’s landing 100,000 men on the coasts of 
Hanover for marching on Berlin. 

Nor will it be a question of Germany to fiurl a landing force 
against London. ; 

With the present development of naval forees this is nearly 
impossible ; and, moreover, it would serve no purpose. 

It is not a war of annexation or conquest which they would 
wage, but a commercial war. That is why there will be a return 
to the old methods of preying upon shipping and continental 
blockades. 

What dees England want? To ruin the German industry. <A 
good way to do so is to deprive her of raw materials and prevent 
her exports. 

That dees not appear impracticable. 

These great factories of the Rhine, of Saxony, of Silesia; 
these steel mills, cotton and woolen mills, which have earried on 
against their competitors of Birmingham and Manchester such 
terrible competition, with what do they operate? 

They work iron ores which come from Spain and Sweden, cot 
ton coming from the United States and Egypt; wool from the 
Cape, from Australia and Argentina. And all these indispensable 
raw materials arrive by sea, notably through the two great ports 
of Bremen and Hamburg. 

And when they have manufactured in enormous quantitie 
the rails, locomotives, machines, cotton goods, cloths aid fabries 
which have partly supplanted HKnglish products, whence are they 
shipped? To Turkey, to Africa, to North and South America, to 
China, and also to Japan. It means that the greater part of 
Germany’s exportations goes by sea, and principally from (le 
two great ports of Bremen and Hamburg. 

Very well: Suppose these two harbors and their neighbors 
on the North Sea are blockaded by an English fleet ; immediately 
no more iron ore, cotton, or wool can reach the factories aleng 
the Rhine, in Saxony, and Silesia. The finished products can 
not be exported, thus encumbering warehouses; no more can 
money come back to them; the dividends cease. and idleness 
becomes a harsh taskmaster. Grain and meat, which they In 
in quantities from America, can no longer arrive, and the price 
of feodstuffs rises. Misery gradually bears down upon all the 
people. 

It may be said that these merchants will endeavor to expori 
and import by rail, and to make use of the foreign railways and 
ports, such as Dunkerque, Genoa, and Trieste. 

But this means of transpertation is infinitely more costly than 
that by boat; it would suffice to hamper German industry 
ing the entire extent of the war. In the meantime, supposing, 
which is probable, the ocean trade to be open to British shipa 
during this time. The British products will little by little regain 


their former preponderance in all the great markets of the clobe 
The London Government will take advantage of its militar 

superiority for making treaties and tariff agreements with vari 

ous countries, will offer inducements for orders for rails 


concessions for railways, and wherever if can will create privat 
‘spheres of influwenee,” like Morocco and Kgypt. 

When the war is over Germany will find her place taken. and 
the German industry will find itself in 
perhaps a century. 

Thus bottling up the harbors of the North Sea will be thx 
of the future war. 


an inferior position for 


THE ENGLISH MANEUVPERS 


And so that it may not be said, “ These are 
ingenious, probable perhaps, but after all only pk: 
tions,” it must be recalled that the object of the 
naval maneuvers two years ago was interceptior 
vessels passing between Spain and Treland. 

Over all this vast stretch the Admiralty had an im- 
mense line of battleships and cruisers, ba e entrance to 
the channel. And all the British merchant (in case 
war they would, of course, have been Germa! els) which 
undertook to break through this line were ha ted and captured 


of last year’s maneuvers Suy 


Likewise, here is the object 
posing a hostile fleet in the Atlantic, another in the North Sen 
could an English fleet in the Channel prevent their union?” 

It is knewn that, notwithstanding a strict watch, the squadron 
representing the German fleet coming from Bremen succeeded 
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in breaking through the Straits of Calais and passing through 
the Channel. 

This caused a shiver of fear in all England and resulted in a 
vote of four additional battleships, 

Therefore, according to the British Admiralty, the object of 
the next war must be to blockade the German ports and cut off 
the German merchant fleet, to prevent supplies from reaching 
its factories and the exportation of German products. 

It is a kind of continental blockade that we shall see, as in the 
time of the great duel between Napoleon I and England. 

And now, since that is established, we can understand what 
role will be played by France in this merciless struggle. 

‘lo destroy by force the German industry, which troubles 
England, England has but one means—to cut off her sources of 
raw materials and shut off her exports by blockading her ports. 

Suppose that the London Cabinet has decided on the blockade. 

Some dark night, without warning anyone (for nowadays 
war is started and declared afterwards), an English squadron 
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will cross the North Sea and station itself at the mouth of the | 


Iiibe, stopping all ships coming from Hamburg. Another squad- 
ron will station itself at the mouth of the Weser and bar 
the way for ships coming from Bremen. ‘They can pass no more. 

At the same time a fleet of cruisers will patrol the Channel 
and another will cruise between Scotland and Norway, stop- 
ping one after another all the merchant ships destined for 
Germany 

The enemy’s industry is blockaded. 


Will all then be lost? And will the proud Kaiser be forced 
to capitulate? 
Not at all, 
THE BACK DOORS OF GERMANY, 
I have just said that the manufacturing establishments on 


the Rhine, in Saxony, and in Silesia supply themselves with raw 
materials solely through Bremen and Hamburg. That not 
exact, 

There are two other ports that play almost as important a 
role in the economic life of Germany. 

They are Rotterdam and, still more, Antwerp. 

Rotterdam, situated on the Rhine not far from its mouth, re- 
ceives by thousands the boats which, ascending that stream, 
bring to the blast furnaces and cotton mills of Westphalia the 
iron ore, cotton, and wool necessary for their business, 

Likewise Antwerp, on the large estuary of the Seheldt, is 
much nearer to Kssen than Bremen. From there, by railway 
and the Belgian canals, the Rhenish industry obtains a large 
part of its raw materials. And it is by this route that it ex- 
ports and distributes over the world the greater portion of 
its finished products, 

Rotterdam and Antwerp have also become two great depots 
of the German industry. They are, commercially speaking, two 
German cities, 

Only politically are they two foreign cities, Rotterdam being 
located in Holland and Antwerp in Belgium. 

This is a fact of capital importance. 

In effect, at the first sign of war, what will the Germans do? 
All of their ships finding themselves in foreign harbors at that 
time will denationalize themselves. They will hoist the Belgian, 
Dutch, Norwegian, Danish, and French flags. Then quietly they 
will sail for Rotterdam or Antwerp. 

What can the English Navy do? Nothing at all, because they 
are neutral ships sailing for neutral harbors. 

All these ships will unload their wares at the wharves of 
Antwerp, whence they will be carried by the Belgian canals 
and rivers to supply German factories. At the same time they 
can load finished products arriving for them from Westphalia, 
Saxony, and Silesia and quietly pass under the noses of the 
enormous English warships, which can not fire their formidable 
guns at them, for they are theoretically Belgian wares carried 
in Belgian ships. 

One can then understand the international importance of 
these two ports. Antwerp and Rotterdam are the back doors 
of the German fortress, by which she will continue to ecommuni- 
cate with the outside world. As long as they are open England 
may well blockade Bremen and Hamburg; she may well 
patrol the seas with her monstrous dreadnaughts; all her efforts 
will be in vain; she will see under the very mouths of her ean- 
nons the German industry resupply its factories and distribute 
as before its products all over the world. 

That is why the Kaiser is using all his power to keep open 
Rotterdam and Antwerp. 

lor the same reason the Government of George V 


! 


all its power to close them. 


is 


is using 


THE BELGIAN NEUTRALITY, 


As to Rotterdam, this will, perhaps, not be difficult. Holland 
has for a long time been drawn into the circle of influence of 


ee) 


German polities; her railways are in part under the control of 
Berlin; her Government follows willingly the suggestions of 
William II. 

In case of conflict, whether she wills or not, her cities and 
harbors would probably from the first hour be occupied by 
Prussian troops. 

England could then treat her as a belligerent power and try 
to take Rotterdam by force of arms, 

But it is not so with Antwerp. 

Belgium, they say, is a neutral country. By a solemn treaty 
all the neighboring powers have agreed in case of war to respect 
her territory. At the same time if one of them should undertake 
to march its troops through Belgium, all the others must arm 
themselves to prevent it. 

This is a great obstacle for England, beeause it is simply 
indispensable for her to have Antwerp closed, and she can not 
accomplish this without violating treaties and running the risk 
of starting a European war. 

Happily there is a means of circumventing this obstacle. 
Antwerp is not directly on the sea; it is like Rouen, Nantes, 
and Bordeaux, a river port located 70 kilometers inland. There- 
fore to block its access it is not necessary to land there; it is 
sufficient to station a squadron at the mouth of the river to 
bar the passage for merchant vessels, 


THE QUESTION OF FLUSHING. 


Only here a new difficulty arises. 

The mouth of the Scheldt is within Dutch territory and is 
dominated by a Dutch city, Flushing. Now, the Government of 
Queen Wilhelmina—evidently prompted by William II—decides 
to fortify that city. 

Suppose that this project is carried into effect; that formid- 
able batteries are trained on the mouth of the Scheldt, and 
that a German fleet be stationed under its protection. Thus 
having provided a good naval base it would force the English 
dreadnaughts to keep at a distance; and they would try with all 
their forces to keep open the navigation of the Scheldt, the 
entrance and exit of the port of Antwerp, and there are chances 
that they would succeed. 

Now one can understand the rage which took possession of 
all the high officials in England at the news that the Dutch 
Government was going to fortify Flushing! Not only has this 
small place considerable importance of itself, but it is the key 
to the port of Antwerp. And if Antwerp is not “ bottled up,” 
then it is all up with the cabinet of London’s project of blockade 
imposed by the imperious logic of facts. 

Then the entire English press strove to overwhelm Holland 
with threats. And the serious Times itself, the official organ 
of the minister of foreign affairs, declared, repeating a famous 
saying: “ Flushing fortified is a pistol pointed at the heart of 
England.” 

Intimidated perhaps by these threats the Dutch Government 
and Parliament have not yet put their plan into execution. 
sut from now on the question is a serious one and one of the 
gravest confronting Europe. 

It is necessary for England’s triumph over Germany that 
Antwerp be closed; to enable Germany to resist, Antwerp must 
remain open. It is a vital question for both. 

It is, therefore, around Antwerp that the fate of the two 
empires will be decided; and it is on the plains of Belgium that 
the economic domination of the Old World will be determined 
between the two great nations. 

But the neutrality of Belgium has been guaranteed by France. 
That is why each of the two powers is endeavoring at this 
moment to draw us into this serious conflict. 

“Very well,” you say, “if England and Germany absolutely 
insist on fighting, let them do so! As for us, let us keep out 
of the quarrel and remain neutral.” 

That is wisdom itself; unfortunately it is not practicable, for 
each of the two adversaries want to involve us in the conflict. 

Kngland needs our Army; Germany needs our money. Both 
are pulling us; one this way, one that. 

And this is the secret of the chauvinistic agitation which the 
press is fomenting at present. It is only a beginning. Very 
good reason for investigating the situation with cool heads. 

ENGLAND NEEDS OUR ARMY. 


England, as I have shown, in order to throttle German in- 
dustry, must absolutely blockade Antwerp. But she must also 


reckon that the Kaiser will not permit her to do this without 
resistance. 

At the first sign of war—and even before the official declara- 
tion—it is probable that a German fleet will station itself at 
Flushing under the protection of the Dutch forts, and that a 
Prussian Army Corps will advance with forced marches to 
occupy Antwerp. 
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If this maneuver succeeds and an English squadron can not 
take the first step, then Antwerp must be taken by land. 

But there the method of operation changes; the sea blockade 
will be superseded by continental war. 

England must disembark troops in Belgium; it is necessary 
that these troops bar the route of the Prussian Army and throw 
it back upon the Rhine or Meuse. 

That is why Lord Kitchener, the great English general, spoke 
these famous words: “The frontier of the British Empire in 
Nurope is not the Straits of Calais, but the line of the Meuse.” 

A strange formula, which shows what neutrality counts for, 
in both camps! 

gut with what troops will England occupy this frontier? 
This is where the London Cabinet meets with difficulties. 

It is well known that England does” not have compulsory 
inilitary service. She alone in Europe has declined to place 
the heavy burden of a “national army” upon her citizens. 
Secure in the power of her fleet, she has been content until now 
with a small army of professional soldiers and a reserve of 
200,000 volunteers, brave men, but without training or discipline, 
and which the Secretary of War, Mr. Haldane, himself de- 
nounced as insufficient. 

We know what a sad 
Boers. 

However, if war should break out with Germany, England 
woulkl have to measure itself, not with peasants, brave but 
undisciplined, having no knowledge of tactics, but with a regular 
army, perfectly equipped and trained, splendidly organized, and 
which is considered to be the best in Europe. 

We can see the London ‘“ volunteers,” 
officers, in battle after six weeks’ fighting 
Army ! 

In the presence of this grea 


figure this army cut in facing the 


with 
with 


their parade 
the German 


danger the general staff sounded 
the alarm. In Parliament, the commander in chief, Lord Rob- 
erts, made the following statement: “ There is only one remedy 
for the present situation: Compulsory military service for all 
Hnglishmen.” 

Unfortunately this remedy 
taste of the English people. 

They have always believed it a considerable advantage not 
to be obliged to spend two years of their lives in the barracks 
in fatiguing and unproductive drill. 

Of course, chauvinistic ideas are just as strong 
they are on the Continent. The imperialism of the “ great 
Iinglish’”’ is all the more belligerent, since everyone well knows 
that he is not required to spill his own blood for the glory of 
the Empire. 

But if all had to 


appeared not to be quite to the 


there as 





shoulder gun and khapsack and fight in the 
plains of Belgium to insure the victory of Mr. Chamberiain’s 
ideas, it is probable that the English chauvinists would lose 
many of their followers. 

Liberals and conservatives are aware of this powerful opposi- 
tion of the popular sentiment. They know that by imposing ¢om- 
pulsory military service on the citizens of free England they 
would forever ruin their belligerent policy. After several fruit- 
less attempts in the House of Lords the measure was rejected. 


But nevertheless they have to get troops to occupy Belgium 
and throw the Prussians back on the Meuse. 

Then not finding them at home, they thought of France. 

“ We lack soldiers,” they said, ‘‘ but France has them. Over 
there beyond the Straits of numerous army, well 
trained, well disciplined, well equipped, capable, in one 1 
of resisting Germany. The French are brave, they are aggressive ; 
they like war and know how to wage it; if we can impress them 
with the catchprases ‘ national honor, ‘the highest interest of 
patriotism’ and ‘ civilization,’ they will march. Let us try to 
interest the French Army with us. 

“That will not be so difficult. French democracy is for show. 
The people are in reality governed by an oligarchy of financiers 
and steel magnates who control the press and politicians. 

“Let us bargain with these people. Let us promise them 
some large war loans, whereby their banks can earn high com- 
missions. Let us bind ourselves to obtain for them some orders 
of railroads in Turkey and some large concessions in 
Ethiopia, and Morocco. 

“And, for which few 
Army.” 


* d : % k * * 


Calais is a 


Syria, 


millions they will sell us the French 


Thus reasoned these brave people, and their politicians started 
to work. 

In 1903, immediately after the close of the Transvaal war, 
tdward VII went to Paris, and all the amiable dunces who had 
so often cried “Long live Kruger” were new bought by the 
press to cry “ Long live England.” 
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In order to recompense us for Egypt, where we held financial 
control, the London cabinet generously gave us Morocco, which 
did not belong to them. 

And at all our financial banquets they acclaimed the “ entente 
cordiale.” 

But that did not suffice. 

Deleasse, who in 1905 wished to involve us in a war with Ger- 
many, having been overthrown, England saw 
have to act with prudence. 

She waited until that friend and companion of Edward VII 
came back into power. As if by chance he is appointed minister 
of marine, and, alse as if by chance, on the eve of his success it 
was announced that negotiations were under way between Lon- 
don and Paris for the conclusion of a military treaty. 

This treaty, let it be well understood, will be defensive But 
it will be easy for the British Government in blockading Ant 
werp to force Germany to declare war. 

And then we, the French, will have to do the fighting on the 
Belgian plains, not for the King of Prussia this time but for 
the King of England! 


that she would 


That is what is in reality being engineered in the twilight of 
diplomatic correspondence and the parliaments 
England has always had need of a soldier on the Continent. 
Formerly, during the struggle with Napoleon, she paid th 
trian and Prussian troops to march against Franc To-day she 


ir national infantry against the Prussians 


silence of th 





wants to send o 





The roles have been changed, but the play is the same it 

remains to be seen if we will play the game. 
N« GERMA 

I know : great many brave l’renchmen \ magine that 
Emperor William every morning when taking his chocolate asks 
himself whether he shall not give the order for mobilization and 
launch his uhlans against Naney 

They believe that the only desire of the Pru ins is to hurl 
themselves upon us. And it must be confessed that eat news 
papers do all they can to sustain this fear 

It is indispensable for our steel magnates to secure votes 
great numbers of cannon and battleships to enrich their stock- 
holders. Without the fear of the German bogyn hat w d 
become of the dividends of Creusot’s gun works? 

Furthermore, it must be recognized that CG 
ment plays exactly the same game with peopl 
Since 1871 every til hat Bismarck and vished 
to procure from the Reichstag a new military septennat | 
modern armament they took two or three articles from La 
Patrie and a speech by Deroulede and dished up the whol if 
great bursts of eloquence in order to raise the specter of Re 
vanche; and they obtained for their steel magnates all the 
wished. (We must not forget that the Empers me of the 
principal stockholders of the Krupp firm.) 

Thus we have on both sides e same game ¢ } ing tall 
and stage effects. 

But how can we distinguish if these threats are sincere « 1 
mere “ metallic’ bluff? 

To do so it suffices to examine the economic interests he 
two powers In Germany, as in France, a nm all the reat 
Kuropean nations, it is these interests—-and not the eaprice of 
monarchs—which dominate the foreign WOLiCy nd decide for 
peace or war. 

For 40 years ther een oO lack ¢ pport it tie 
Germans to attack and conquer us. Tl She s not d SO 
is not because of any sympathy ¢ t is be the Ger- 
mans have been entirely absorbed by the ide ( mal yr a 
creat industrial nation of tl country 

In the La Force Allemande I! told how, by patient, continuo 
methodie efforts, they have succeeded. 

To-day their very success makes them rivals of Great Britain 

But have they any - reasons iz entering nto ( et 
with us? 

From a commercial point of view Germany . 
much to France as she buys from het For 2 
and imports have been almost balanced. 

As for the other part, the Germans export to I 
of the world products of current IS ! hardware, 
cotton goods, ete. We, on the other hand, sport none but 
articles of luxury—Paris wares, dresses, jewel vherein 
the German taste can not compete with ours 

There is thus neither commercial competition nor any eco- 
nomie conflict. 

“ But.” some one may say, “ there re oul olonies (ler- 
many has none; would she not take ours? 

Those who entertain such ideas I advise to read the report 


of Mr. Violette. will see the lamentable condition of our 


rhey 








colonic Ouly one is self-sustaining—Indo-China—and the sys- 
tem of Doumer has so burdened it down that it is on the eve 
of n general revolt, 

Moreover, just before a grave conflict with England, Wil- 
} Il can not afford to multiply his vulnerable points on the 
{ of the globe. Tle prefers rather to colonize Turkey in 
\ under the cover of Ottoman independence. 

There remains the conquest of a French Province. Alas! 
Gerinuny is still suffering from the abuse of its annexations—in 
150 years she has not been able to digest Poland; Danish 


Schleswig and even Hanover give her nothing but trouble; and 
she was compelled to grant self-government to the Alsace-Lor- 
raines, whom she has not been able to govern. 

There is only of territory which she might want. 
The Kinpire has no iron ores. But just on the frontier, in the 
Departinie int Meurthe-et-Moselle, have been discovered large de- 
posits of the richest in the world. The industrials be- 
yond the Rhine might be tempted to demand their annexation. 

But it is quite superfluous, because our capitalists themselves 
have their German rivals, by liberal consents of 
participation, a considerable portion of their concessions. Why 
shonld William IIT exert himself to take by force a treasure 
Which our great patriotic steel magnates daily deliver to him of 
their own accord? 


one prece 


Some 


ceced to 


In truth T have searched for reasons why the Germans should 
attack us; LT have not found them. 
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On the other hand, I see plainly the reasons they have for 
treating us fairly. 

Primarily, and 
money, 


that is the essential point, they need our 


To create an industry, capital is necessary, and Germany has 


not enough money. No doubt she realizes great profits every 
year. But she is a relatively new country; she has not the 
strong reserves of the old nations, like England and France, 


with industries one or two centuries older, and who have accu- 
mulated billions in their traditional 

livery year the creation of new factories absorbs the national 
Savings, and the more the country develops the more money it 
needs. 

Where find this inoney except in France, in the country of 
Capitalists without initiative, who do not know how to use this 
richest treasure of the world, and do not know any better than 
to lend it to foreigners? 

In 1902 William II tried to make a financial allianee with our 


stockings.” 


banks. He had just succeeded in obtaining from the Sultan of 
Turkey the concessions of the Bagdad Railway, which excited 
the envy of all Europe to a high degree. sut Germany was 
just coming out of a commercial crisis and had no available 
capital 

The Kaiser then approached our banks. A Franeo-German 
syndicate was formed; it had for its president Arthur von 


Gwinner, president of the Deutsche Bank, and for vice presi- 


dent, M. Vernes, the partner of Rothschild in the Compagnie 
du Nord and the Compagnie du Midi, manager of the Banque 
de Union Parisienne, of the Banque Ottoman, of the Saloniki- 


‘ ; 
Constiunt snople 


Auboyneanu, 


Railway, etc. After these came Rouvier, G. 


ele, 


The agreement made between the financiers, a diplomatic re 
approachinent became inevitable. And already M. Jules Le- 
maitre-—he had not yet become nationalist and “ camelot du 
roi Was preaching friendship with Germany and to forget 
the past No doubt if the financial combination had succeeded | 
we would to-day have an entente cordiale with Germany. 

t VISIT OF EDWARD VIT, 

But soon England became disquietened., 

fn this economic struggle with Germany she has only one 
advantuge—an abundance of capital. If France were to lend 
hers to Iengland’s rival, the British supremacy would be defi- 
nitely compromised, 

Soon, at the beginning of 1903, Edward VII came to Paris in | 
great pomp. 

The stupetied Parisians, who two years before had shouted. 
“Long live Kruger! Down with Chamberlain!” had suddenly 
to learn that they must henceforth cry, “ Long live Kdward 
WERT’ 

What took place between the King and Deleasse, Vernes, and 
some others, history alone can tell. One fact is certain: The 
following day after the departure of the King for London, the 
finnneial agencies announced that M. Vernes and his group had 
retin from the Bagdad Railway enterprise and that the 
on -German syndicate had been dissolved. 


One year later the entente cordiale was concluded with Eng 


lana. 
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In return for giving up entirely the financial control of 
Kgypt, and to reimburse our capitalists for their participation 
in the Bagdad project, the London Cabinet made us a present 
of Morocco. They gave it all the more willingly since it did not 
belong to them, and we can see to-day from what happened at 
Irez that a bearskin can not be bought before the bear is killed! 

However that may be, M. Deleasse, henceforth inseparably 
allied with the fortunes of England, soon committed himself to 
a policy of encircling Germany and dragging us into a war 
with her. 

We know how he was ousted by Rouvier in 1905. 
THE Il, 
At this moment William II had a fine opportunity to attack 
our entire Nationalist press is unanimous in declaring that 


EFFORTS OF WILLIAM 


us 
| our invincible generals would have been beaten then. 
The Kaiser did not do it. Oh, not for sympathy for Frances. 
It is simply because his interests counseled him to forbear. 
Far from attacking us he tried everything to renew the rela- 
tions with our business men. Ever since 1906 in Asin Minor, 
} in the Ouenza syndicate, in the Union of Moroccan Mines, he 
| planned to associate the German capitalists with the French 
| capitalists. Hle had constituted officially a small Franco-Ger- 
|} Iman syndicate at Glarus, Switzerland, for the issuance of stock 
for the Bagdad Railway, his banks borrowed every four months 
large sums at high interest from the Credit Lyonnaise. Through 


all these means he endeavored to restore matter to the condi- 
tion of 1903, before the visit of Kdward VIL to Paris. Have 
we not seen at the time of the famous accident to the dirigible 


Patrie that the Kaiser was first to send wreaths to the funeral 
of the killed officers? 

| Once more these manifestations of friendship were not dis- 
| interested. If William II tried by all means to secure reap- 
proachment between our two countries, it was because he needed 
us. It is because his industry requires the assistance of our 
capital And that 

is already a not try 

war on us, 

But it is especially in case of an Anglo-German conflict that 
the French savings would become necessary to the Kaiser. And 
it is that which makes the situation of our country so delicate. 

rip 


in order to promote its development. 
that 


alone 


guaranty Germany does to make 


SALVATION OF THE EMPIRE IS AT THE 

It is two years since at Hamburg there was held a congress of 
German bankers, where all who counted 
financial circles of the country attended, 

The report said: “ Our military mobilization has been made 
and well made; but our financial mobilization is not ready. A 
war with England would cost at least five billion franes a year 
and would last probably two years.” 


ten 


PARIS BOURSE, 


for anything in the 


These billions—where is Germany to find them?  Evi- 


dently not in London or New York, There are only the two 
| Austrian and Italian allies, who can not furnish this money— 
| they have not enough for themselves, And she will no more 
| get it from the Czar of all Russians! Then it remains for 
| France, this rich country which does not know what to do with 
| its savings, the France which this year subscribed loans for 
| 6,000,000,000 franes (4,400,000,000 are foreign securities). It is 
the French bondhoiders who recently loaned two billions to 


Russia which made it possible for her to resist the assaults of 
| Japan for two years, 
If they should deign to do as much for Germany! Then the 
| war loans subscribed at Paris would go to replenish the war 
chests of Spandau; then the Kaiser would always find the sums 
necessary to repair his battleships, to equip his troops, and feed 
his soldiers. There would be no industrial crisis and no finan 
cial Germany, without exhaustion, eould the 
english attack. 

The salvation of the IcXmpire lies at the Paris Bourse! 


crisis. sustain 


That is the immense service that France solely by means of 
her savings can render her proud neighbor. And now we 
comprehend all the efforts of William IL to draw her with 


siniles and threats, willingly or not, into his sphere, 


Unfortunately, a loan of money to Germany would estrange 
fus from England. The London cabinet would hever permit 
| that France should furnish money to the Berlin people to pay 
for the shells to bombard the English fleet. And it is a known 
fact that in the whole world admittance of German securities 
to the oflicial exchange of Paris would lead to an immediate 
rupture of the entente cordiale. 

Thus we are placed in a delicate position. Each of the two 
adversaries seeks to engage us one against the other—the one 
needs our money, the other our Army—and we ¢an not give our 


assistance to the one without exposing ourselves to the reprisals 

| of the other. ; 
There is one good solution, which is to remain neutral and to 
give neither military nor financial assistance to either 


one, 
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But can we do it? Will Germany not try to take our money It is precisely this they are counting on in London, They 

by force if we refuse her the loans which she needs? It is a | do not give themselves to any false illusions about our mili- 

serious problem, which must not be decided without due re- | tary strength. They think we will be beaten on the plains 

flection of Belgium and will meet perhaps another Waterloo there. i 


DOUBLE WAR, DOUBLE COSTS, 


Assume the fight started between the two industrial 
and imagine that France remains neutral. 

At the very first news of the declaration of war—so writes 
Mr. Riesser, former president of the Bank of Darmstadt—ii 
all Germany orders will be canceled, commercial transactions 
stopped, and transportation facilities seized by the troops. 
Manual labor being scarce, the price of the necessaries of life 
will rise, that of luxuries fall; the capitalists will withdraw 
their deposits from the banks, the credit establishments will see 
their chests become empty. 

Now, then, just at that time the State is obliged to issue, 
step by step, loans for hundreds of millions to meet the ex- 
penses of the war. To attract the capitalists it will offer its 
obligations at very low prices. The German investors, in order 
to buy them, will sell their industrial securities, which will 
suffer a considerable depreciation. 

Gold becomes scarce at the moment when there is great need 
of it. A compulsory course for exchange will have to be de- 
clared for the bank notes. A financial crisis will be imminent. 

However, it might be that by keeping cool and by confidence 


rivals, 


in their Government, German capitalists, especially if their 
fleet is not immediately vanquished, will succeed in averting 


this crisis, 

But suppose that France, bound by her military treaty with 
Great Britain, is compelled to fall in line. 

Soon the scene changes. It will suffice no more to send two 
army corps against Antwerp; the entire army must be mo- 
bilized, a million men launched against the Meuse and the 
must be transported, equipped, and fed. This no 
more one war, but two wars, which will have to be fought; the 
one on the sea, the other on land—and the latter will be at not 
the less cost. 

Irankly, does anyone believe that Germany, which has not 
enough money for a naval war, would readily take upon herself 
the enormous burden of a continental war, if not compelled to? 

That would be madness. And the German statesmen, and, 
above all, the bankers who guide their policy have shown us 
that they know how to figure. 


Vosges, is 


FRANCE TAKEN * HOSTAGE.” 

know well that the chauvinistic journals beyond the 
Rhine—they exist there as well as with us—utter ferocious 
threats. The notorious Prof. Schiemann, the German Derou- 
lede, said: “In ease of war with England we shall take France 
hostage!” And the old Bismarckian Maximilian Harden 
declared: “ We shall invade France, we shall impose upon her 
a war indemnity of 20,000,000,000 frances, and with this money 
shall defray the expense of the campaign against the 
Mnglish.” 

This is a simple bluff like our Nationalists like to use, which 
will not bear inspection for five minutes. Then before they 
can take away from us ten or twenty billions they first must 
hive made headway against us. Even if the French Army is 
“us inferior as is assumed, it will resist easily for at least six 
weeks, just as the Austrians did at Sadowa and the troops of 


AS 
Oh. 3 


iis 


we 


Napoleon before Sedan. sut I learned from a general, who 
consented to discuss the subject with me at the Ecoles des 
Hautes Etudes Sociales, that during the first months of hostili- 
ties each army will spend from one to one and a half billion 


frances, 
At the precise time when Germany would need all her re- 
sources against England she would be compelled to use up a 


billion or two to wage war against France. It is very impru- 





dent to chase two rabbits at one time, especially two rabbits of | 


such size. 
sut,’ you will say, “with the war indemnity the Kaiser | 
will get back his outlay and he will still have remaining a 
large sum to make war against England.” 
Thus reason those who know nothing of financial matters. | 


But do they really think that ten or fifteen billions can be paid 


in “a turn of the hand” like a bill at the grocer’s? 

After the disaster of 1870 it took us more than two years 
to pay the five billion franes to Germany; and all of Europe, 
even the Prussians themselves, considered this a remarkable 
showing of strength. It is admitted that to-day France is 
richer than she was then. But if ten, fifteen, or even twenty 


billions were demanded of her, it would be very good if she 
took only three or four years to pay them. Even the first 
billion could not be raised before one or two years. And just 


then the war with England would already be over and the 
French money would come too late. 


But we will have compelled Germany to meet simultaneously 
the expenses of a dcuble war, on sea and land; we will have 
forced her to spend a billion or two for her army instead of ' 
employing this money to repair or replace her battleships. 


We will have contributed thus toward emptying her treasury. ; 
But, as Louis XIV said: “The victory depends upon the ; 
last 100-sous piece.’ The Kaiser, weakened by his efforts i 
on the Continent, and not having enough capital to rehabilitate 
his fleet, will be obliged to capitulate. And that will be the : 
triumph of George V. 
In truth, France will probably have been invaded, pillaged 
burdened for a whole generation by an enormous war indem | 
nity; but England will have vanquished her rival. Confronted { 
by a conquered Germany and a weakened France, she will ] 
again attain and strengthen her absolute preponderance of the W 
world. “ Rule Britannia!” 


Those are the risks of a combination which tends to trans 
form the entente cordiale—an excellent idea—into a military 
alliance—a dangerous thing. 

Germany has no interest in making war on us. 

Are we interested in binding ourselves to her adversary to 
attack her? ; 

It is this last point which remains to be examined. 

NEUTRALITY IS POSSIBLE, 

Two attitudes are possible: 

We may take sides with one of the two powers, or we may 
remain neutral. 

To take with Germany very dangerous. Without 
doubt the Kaiser would not demand of us either ships or sol- 
diers; he needs only our money. But the registry of German 
loans at the stock exchange would inevitably result in the 
rupture of the entente cordiale. And that would the re- 
commencement all over the world of this policy of pin pricks, 
whieh in 1898 led us to Fashoda. Never would any clear- 
headed Frenchman consent to that. 

To take sides with Engiand is still more dangerous. The first 
regiment to cross the Belgium frontier for marching to Antwerp 
would unchain against us a formidable war. All of the French 
officers with whom I have consulted assure me that after the 
measures taken by the German chief of staff the shock of Ger- 
man attack would be of a suddenness and violence unheard of. 


sides is 


be 


What is to be done? 

Guard neutrality? 

That is easy. England has only one means of forcing us 
to march on Antwerp, and Germany can not compel us by force 
to lend her our savings. For once more, she is financially not 
in a position to maintain two wars at the same time. The 
theory of France being held as a hostage is a boast of the 


Gerinan Derouledes. 
Under these circumstances only one attitude seems possible, 
reasonable, prudent, conforming to the interest of the country, 
and for the good of universal peace. 
The French Government must 
not have our army.” 
And to the Germans: “ You shall not have our money.” 
Therefore. you will not fight each other, and France will not 
only have served her own interests but al 
Or, well, if you absolutely 


say to the English: “ You shall 


so those of humanity. 


insist on massacreing each other, 


very good; go ahead. But don’t count on us to help you. In 
such fratricidal strife not one centime of French money nor one 
drop of blood shall we shed. 

We shall say to the one as to the other—not a penny, not a 
soldier. 

That is doubtless what France would say, if she were con 
sulted. 

THE MAD WHIRL OF ABSOLUTISM 
a 

Unfortunately she is not asked for her advic I : 
democratic appearances, it is known that the people do 
rnand do not control their governors. A small band 
talists has seized control of the administration and of the ere 
financial associations ; they hold in their hands the b 
railways, steamship companies, water, gas, and el 
panies; in fact, all the economic utilities of Fra I 
Guerre Sociale I have shown how they dominate the 
dispose of the ministers, and have taken into their ] : 
newspapers which mold public opinion. Skillfully hidden be id 
the democratic scenes they are in reality t l ( nt 
destinies of the country. 

sut what kind of madness seems to have taken possession of 
these men—madness of absvlute power, the same which carried 
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away Louis XIV and ruined Napoleon. Rarely does such temp- 
tation offer itself to any single man or any class. Consider that 
Mrance could really be the arbiter of the world. If she lends her 
soldiers to England the German colossus may collapse; if she 
lends her money to the Kaiser, the Prussians will have the best 
of it; and it is perhaps the British Empire which will be dismem- 
hered and fall. What a temptation for an oligarchy without 
counterweights and without control to throw its sword into the 
balance and to decide which shall be the world empire. Why 
would not such a réle intoxicate Deleasse, a great “ big head” 
with a small soul, whom his courtiers compare to the great 
ministers of the past, and who wants to impress on history his 
name a Richelieu? 

Pritt 


as 


FINANCIERS AND ALSACE-LORRAINE, 


T have 
of an 


“cs 


mentioned the good people who, before the imminence 
\nglo-German conflict, caught themselves dreaming of 
revanche,” 

Ah! Alsace-Lorraine I give assurance that our financiers 
never thought of it; never in their calculations, never in the com- 
binations of our diplomatists can we find a trace of this idea— 
would it pay us to reconquer Alsace, and what effect would it 
have on the dividends of our great banks? 

But there is more: Wonderful cotton mills have developed at 

Muhlhausen; powerful steel works, admirably equipped, have 
cone into existence all along the frontier. Since they are supe- 


’ 


rior to ours, we had to protect ours against theirs by an import 
tariff Suppose that the frontier were again set back to the 
Rhine, all these factories would make disastrous competition to 
Creusot, and the cotton mills of the Vosges, Lille, and Rouen. 
They must remain outside of the line of customhouses. Not 
only have our business men not thought of taking Alsace-Lorraine 
back again, but if the Kaiser should offer it to them they would 


not want it. That is why they are allowing the dream of re 
among the people to be lulled to sleep. 


enge 


PHE PRICE OF BLOOD, 

But what do they want, anyway? 

Just this: 

1. [t is known that our business men received from Eng- 
und as a prize for the entente cordiale, Moroceo; they had to 
have the monopoly of the loans and publie works, the railroads, 
harbors, telegraphs, etc. Compelled to go to Algeciras, they 
can not console themselves for having to share all their con- 
cessions With Germany. A war would be a good way to oust an 


embarrassing partner and to recover the monopoly promised by 


England. 

2, Germany wishes to make of Turkey a preserve, where the 
mines, loans, and railways will be reserved for her own citizens. 
It is a fine bait of which the Vitalis, the Auboyneaus and Re- 


voil of the Banque Ottomane, Rouvier of the Banque Francaise, 
and Schneider of Creusot used to have first choice and the big- 
share. Helping England to crush Germany would be a nice 


rest 


way to get rid of a serious competitor. They would then have 
only England with whom to share the lucrative honor of civiliz- 


ing the Turks. 

3. In 
Paris, 
great 


and 


ease of war several billions would be borrowed in 
as ich for account of London as for France. And our 
banks cherish the memory of big profits realized in 1871 
1872. 

These are the advantages which the financial oligarchy can 
draw from an intervention in the conflict. 

Of course, I know very well that in present day capitalistic 
circles it is necessary to develop commercial markets. But does 
that justify a war? Compare the mining concessions of Morocco, 
rich though they are, with the ravages of a war in France. Place 
on one side of the scale 600 miles of Turkish railway, and in the 
other the horrible massacre by our engines of war, the suffering 
of the wounded, the grief of the wives and mothers, and the 
misery of the orphans, and tell me if the dividends of Creusot 
are worth the blood of 200,000 young Frenchmen. 

That is all the benefit which our country could receive from 
such an adventure. I defy anyone to prove the contrary. 

But these people are not the master of their own destinies. 
A small, irresponsible, but powerful coterie exerts all its efforts 
on diplomacy and drags them along. 

They are the ones who involved us in the Morocco adventure. 
And we know that our generals more often obey its orders than 
those of the Government. M. Ribot himself publicly complained 
of this. 

They are the ones who supported Delcasse in 1905 when he 
brought us to the point of war with Germany. They are the 
ones who to-day have returned him to power and seek to trans- 
form the entente cordiale tnto a military alliance. 

ngland knows their power, and that is why, without caring 
about Parliament or public opinion, she treats with these men 
and in every way associates them with her affairs. 


mi 
mit 
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THE PLOT. 


Shall we be able to recognize any of the threads of this in- 
trigue? 

Let us follow the strange affair of Bernard Maimon, which it 
seems now is to be suppressed. 

A journalist, M. Andre Tardieu, allied with the family of 
Waldeck-Rosseau, formerly secretary of the embassy, a high 
official of the ministry of the interior, editor of the foreign poli- 
tics department of the Temps, the confident of the ministers, with 
access to their private offices at all hours, is considered all over 
Hurope to be the official mouthpiece of the ministry of foreign 
affairs. It is from his articles that the other French newspapers, 
the foreign press, and even the European cabinets try to learn 
of the intentions of the French Government. 

Now, England, to put a check on the German railway from 
Constantinople to Bagdad, is planning to build another road 
from Homs in Syria to Bagdad. 

An administrative committee is formed. Whom do we find? 
Sir Babington Smith, the right-hand man of Sir Ernest Cassel, 
the former banker of Edward VII; Cherif Pascha, a Turkish 
general, who in Paris combated vigorously the policy of the 
Comite Union et Progres; and besides these, M, Andre Tardieu. 

The latter has made this enterprise a personal matter. He 
is exerting himself to obtain the support of the French Govern- 

aent. 

However, M. Pichon hesitates to follow. Thereupon M. Tar- 
dieu, in the Temps, though he had previously supported our 
ministry faithfully, sharply criticized his policy. 

At the’same time, through a mere coincidence which should, 
however, be mentioned, his partner in the Homs-Bagdad Railway 
affair, the Levantin Bernard Maimon, through the mediation of 
young Rouet, protégé of Tardieu, made away with secret docu- 
ments stolen from the Quai d’Orsay. A London paper of which 
he is correspondent published a résumé, likewise secret, of the 
negotiations which had taken place at Potsdam between William 
II and the Russian Minister Sasonow. 

At once the Parisian bankers refused the Czar the loan of 
1,200 million francs already announced at the Bourse; Nicholas 
{I responded by withdrawing his troops from the German border. 
And in spite of the official denials, all Europe is asking itselt 
to-day what is left of the Franco-Russian alliance. 

That is an example of what the little coterie of business men 
which surrounds and penetrates our ministry of foreign affairs 
can do. 

In the present state of the Old World, when a match ean set 
fire to all Europe, a few brawlers attracted by the bait of a 
railway concession in Turkey can involve France in a horrible 
cataclysm. 


THE PLAN, 


But, they say, in admitting that these people want war, can 
we believe for a moment that the French people would let them 
do this? How could they persuade them to let themselves be 
massacred for such futile ambitions? 

The plan is simple; it is all arranged, and we can follow 
its realization every day. 

1. They are negotiating at this moment a military treaty 
with Great Britain. In case of war with Germany the British 
fleet would protect our channel coast and our troops would 
march on Antwerp. 

It is well understood—this is to reassure public opinion— 
that this treaty is to be purely defensive. 

sut you have noticed that all modern wars are always de- 
fensive? If you ask a Frenchman who was the aggressor in 
1870, he will tell you that it was Bismarck in falsifying the dis- 
patches of Ems. And put the same question to a German; h 
will answer you with the same good faith that it was Napoleon, 
since it was he who declared the war. 

In the same way all Russians are convinced that it was 
Japan who, by sinking the Russian ships in the harbor of 
Chemulpo, provoked the conflict; and all the Japanese will 
reply that the Czar by penetrating Korea threatened the inde- 
pendence and security of their nation. 

In fact, when a war breaks out it is because the two hostile 
Governments equally wanted it; but each of the two peoples 
is equally convinced that they are only defending themselves. 

Then, when it pleases the foreign office to make war, 
diplomats will know how to arrange for placing the responsi- 
bility for the conflict on the adversary; and we will have 
march by virtue of a “ defensive” treaty to assist George Y. 
3ut if we want the French peasant to march with good 
spirit public opinion must be prepared. For such purpose he 
must be persuaded that the Prussians think forever of invading 
French territory. Then the servile press seizes upon the most 


ILS 
to 


» 
ae 


trifling incidents, distorts and magnifies them, and disquiets the 
An incident in the foreign legion, such as the lawsuit 


public. 
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“Ta Lorraine sportive,” or an aeroplane flight, are good stuff 
to arouse in us fear and hatred of Germany. 

One large newspaper, which takes its news service by special 
wire from the Times office, excels in this game. And this is 
only the beginning. 


8. And finally when the public will have been sufficiently 


aroused, when the idea of a German peril is sufficiently im- | 


planted in our minds, then some fine night the English fleet 
will sail full steam for Flushing. At the same time almost the 
Prussian regiments at Aix-la-Chapelle will embark on express 
trains on their way to Antwerp. 

Also, according to custom, the French Government will seize 
all telegrams and letters which might give information of the 
movement of belligerent troops. Later an official note will be 








of the primary schools, demanded that all our lawyers, doctors, 
and professors taken from the bourgeoisie, be made officers, 
and preached with his customary eloquence the return to the 
patriotic and warlike traditions of 1792. 

It-is against this revival of chauvinistie passions that we 
must now defend ourselves. 

lor this there is only one remedy: Instruct the people as to 


| the true situation in Europe; accustom them to discern under- 


sent to the press. The next morning all newspapers will print | 


in headlines as large as your hand these prophetic words: 
“The Belgian neutrality has been violated—the Prussian Army 
is marching on Lille.” 

For—such is the trap—they will not say that the objective 
of the corps from Aix-la-Chapelle is Antwerp; they will only 
say it is directed against the French frontfer. 

At this terrible news, repeated by the millions of voices of 
the press with great effect, the peasant of Brittany or Canial, 
the little bourgeois patriot, the badly informed workman, 
persuaded that France is attacked, will shoulder their Knap- 
sacks. Without giving them time to reflect, they are shipped 
with all haste in cattle cars on their way to the Belgian plains. 
The German Army, hindered in its march upon Antwerp, will 
fall upon them. 


And this is how, by the astuteness of a small group of finan- | 
ciers and diplomats, a great people will find itself drawn into a | 


war entirely against its will. 
THE LONE CHANCE FOR PEACE 

Is the war inevitable? 

IT do not think so. 

If in the economic conflict so strenuously engaged in be- 
tween England and Germany, vital interests are at stake, it is 
not the same for France. And we must always hope that a 
sudden awakening of public conscience and the fear of a revolu- 
tion may deter these business men before the accomplishment of 
their dangerous intrigues. 

But it is necessary to consider well, such a sudden awak- 
ening of the public conscience will not happen if the people 
are not warned in time. 

The final poterie which are wirepulling in the back rooms 
of the chancelleries is not large, but holds the most terrible of 
trumps—the popular ignorance. 

The great words “ Honor, the Fatherland, the Flag, National 
Defense,” in the names of which for centuries so many crimes 
have been committed, and so many unjust and useless wars 
waged, are always powerful to sway the masses. 

To hinder the financiers from making use of them, it is 
necessary to arouse public opinion and to shake off torpid in- 
difference. 

And above all, the preachers of peace who hypnotize people 
into a false security must be defied. 

That may please some politicians and some naive people who 
lull themselves to sleep with the fond hope of compulsory arbi- 
tration. 

As a matter of fact, Germany has declared that she will not 
accept it; and Sir John Fisher, supreme chief of the English 
fleet and delegate to the conference at the Hague, announced 
with brutal frankness: 

“In case of war, I should violate all the rules of all the 
peace conferences—I have but one purpose, and that is to win. 
The diplomats can negotiate afterwards.” 

It is, therefore, a dangerous illusion to count on the friendly 
regulation of international conflicts by arbitration. 

At this very moment, moreover, there is evidence of a grad- 
ual wavering of the pacifist propaganda among the middle 
classes due to the pressure of the governments and the hostile 
financiers, 

Even amongst the working classes formerly opposed to mili- 
tarism an attempt is made to spread the militarist fever. 

In Germany, Socialist politicians, and not the small ones 
either, declared in the Reichstag that in case of war not a 
yerman Socialist would be missed at roll call. 

In England, a Socialist named Blatchford has published a 
thundering brochure, “The German Peril,” which is a direct ap- 
peal to the chauvinistic passions. And the congress of the 
Labor party, with Hyndman, voted for the strengthening of 
the navy. 

Even in France, Jaures, forgetting the traditional cry of his 
party, “ Rather revolution than war!” under the pretext of 
organizing the new army, proposed to militarize our children 


neath diplomatic conflicts the intrigues of business men; show 
them beneath the spread eagle words Honor, Fatherland, and 
National Safety, the orders, concessions, and loans which are 
the real motives of war. And then when they are invited to 
go and shed their blood on the plains of Belgium to assure the 
Creusot dividends, there will be produced such a formidable 
arousing of popular feeling, not alone among the workmen, but 
ajso with the peasants and middle classes, that the financial 
oligarchy will recoil and these men of prey will halt on the 
threshold of their crime. 

That is the only hope of peace left to us. 

“To dare to tell the truth to men of courage! 

May, 1911. 





Series of Letters From Leslie M. Shaw to a First Voter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. WILLIAM S. BENNET 
OF 
OF NEW YORK, 
In true House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 3, 1917. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print, extended me 


| by the House, I insert the following interesting series of 25 let- 


ters in a Socratic vein from former Secretary of the Treasury 
Leslie M. Shaw to a first voter: 

YouNG MAN: I congratulate you that you have come to man’s estate 
and are to face a man’s responsibilities. In these troublesome times 
sane, safe, and conservative young men are needed as seldom before in 
the world’s history. 

It is easier to talk and to write than it is to think, so I ask you to 


| think. The hope of the Republic lies in a thinking electorate. Knowl 


edge and wisdom, as I hope you already appreciate, are not synonymous 
terms, and capacity to think is not enjoyed by all. 7 

It is my purpose to ask from time to time a goodly number of ques 
tions, wise answers to some of which the American people must write 
into practice or serious results will ensue. While they will reach you 
over-my signature, all will have been passed upon and approved as vital 
and pertinent by men of legislative, executive, and business experience. 

I will be glad to receive your views, and, while I may not reply directly, 
your answers will be tabulated, and later I hope to be able to give each 


| the benefit of all virile suggestions that come from young men who, 


like yourself, are interested in our common country, and who, because 
they are of the same generation, will be associated, consciously or un 


| consciously, in the conduct of a gerat Nation and in legislating for a 


wonderful people. 
I will write you again. 
Cordially, yours, LESLIE M. Srtaw, 
Washington, D. C. 


Younc MAN: Whoever contributes in any manner to the sum total 


|} of our production or to the grand aggregate of our commerce is a 


peecmeet. This is equally true whether the energy be exerted in the 
sitchen, on the farm, in the factory, or at the directors’ table. 
All are consumers. We consume necessaries, or comforts, or luxuries, 


| or extravagances. Looking at human conditions from your angle, do you 


think it would be preferable that legislation be had in the interest of 
the citizen as a consumer or in his interest as a producer ? 

In other words, would you, if it were in your power, secure for 
Americans the best market in the world in which to buy or the best 
market in the world in which to sell? 

In answering the foregoing you should keep in mind that it is impos 
sible to have high prices for the farmers’ wheat and low prices for the 
laborers’ bread, high-priced cattle and cheap meat, or a high wage scale 
and cheap products of labor. 

What, in your judgment, would be ideal and practical market condi 
tions? 

Would you cheapen the cost of living or increase the ability to meet 
the high cost of fiving ? 

Cordially, yours, 
Lestie M, SHAW. 

WASHINGTON, D, C. 

Youne Man: If you were legislating solely for the consumer as such, 
leaving out of consideration the producer, what would be the nature 
and character of the bills you would enact? < 

Would you fix minimum prices for labor and maximum prices for all 
products of labor, including food products, or would you abolish all 
tariff duties, thus inviting free competition within the American market 
for the products of the labor of all countries’ a 

Can you formulate a policy satisfactory to yourself? Do you believe 
your plan would secure ideal industrial and economic conditions 
Wherein would it be liable to fail? 

Please give this proposition careful consideration, for it concretely 
states what is more or less nebulously occupying the attention of atl. 
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I am submitting this matter to you and many other young men, fully 
appreciating that while wisdom comes only with years of thoughtful 
experience there is no good reason why men should defer thinking of 
public questions until they have reached mature years. Most men lose 
all interest in analytical thinking before they are 40. I choose to con- 

ilt young and virile minds, 

Cordially, yours, 
Lesiin M, SHAW. 

WASHINGTON, D, C. 

YounGa MAN: Perhaps you have discovered a tendency to minimize 
party differences. If you have been taught that the two great political 
parties are very much alike you have been grossly deceived. 

[It is true that the men composing political parties are much alike, 
and they are all very human; but parties as parties are absolutely 
unlike. This results from the fact that good and learned men may, and 
often do, radically differ on fundamental principles. 


The Democratic Party always makes its appeal to the citizen as a con- 
sumel It teaches that all he requires to make him prosperous and happy 
is cheap things to consume. It tells him he need never consider where an 
article is produced provided it is cheap. It promises to open wide the 


doors of trade so that if any foreign country will sell cheaper than 
America can produce its wares shall be welcomed and on equal terms 
with American products, 


Che Republican Party takes exactly the opposite position. It appeals 
to the same citizen, but as a producer. It tells him the thing most 
needful to his prosperity and happiness is a good market in which to 
St his labor, or the products of his labor. It teaches that it is rela- 
tive] inimportant what he pays provided the article be produced by 
his k folks 

Incidentally, let me say that whoever loses sight of the fact that in 
this Republic each citizen is kin to every other has missed the theory 
upon which his Government was founded, 

the Republican Party promises to compel the foreigner who would 
bring to your market the things which you produce, with intent to un- 
derscll you, to pay a portion of what he gets for his wares into your 
‘Treasury, to help pay the expenses of your Government, to the end that 
Americans shall have a material advantage in the American market. 


Che Democratic Party in its platform of 1916 says: ‘It has revised 
the tariff taxes downward in the interest of the consuming masses.” 
The Republican Party always promises to censtruct its tariffs in the 
interest of the producing masses, 

Recognizing as you must that you ean not have the best market in 
the world in which to buy, and at the same time the best in which to 
sell, I ask you to consider whether it would be better for you per- 
sonally to have a high-priced market in which to sell your services, and 
the things you produce, or a cheap market in which to buy your neces- 
sities? Second, do you think it would be better for the American 
people, as a people, to safeguard their grocery bills or their pay rolls? 

Cordially, yours, 
LESLIE M. SHAW, 
Washington, D.C. 

Youna MAN. The tariff plank of the Democratic platform of 1912 
contains this language: 

“We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic 
Party that the Federal Government, under the Constitution, has no 
right or power to impose or coliect tariff duties except for purposes 
ef revenue only.” 

This was reaflirmed in their platform of 1916, and the Underwood 
tariff law was “unreservedly indorsed as truly exemplifying that 
doctrine.” The platform also declared that the party “had revised 
the tariff taxes downward in the interest of the consuming masses.” 

While the Underwood tariff bill was under discussion both its 
author and Senator SIMMONS, who had charge of the bill in the Senate, 
declared that it was not intended to protect any industry. 

I desire to make it clear that, with respect to tariff legislation, the 
Democratic House, the Democratic Senate, and the Demecratic Presi- 
dent have acted in absolute accord with the Democratic platform. 
They have been consistent with their expressed belief that a »ro- 
tective tariff is a vicious thing, and that the Constitution gives no 
warrant for the enactment of such a tariff law. “ Tariff for revenue 
only’ is their watchword. 

No one should ymplain of the belief of a great body of patriotic 
citizens or because they legislate consistently with that expressed 
belie 

The Republican Party is equally specific in its belief, and each 
party legislates in harmony with its convictions. The one revises the 
tariff in the interest of the consumer, and the other revises it in the 
interest of the producer of labor, the employer of labor, and therefore 
of the results of labor. 

The Republican Party believes that the Constitution, while making 
no reference to the subject, is as comprehensive with respect to indus- 
trial preparedness as to military preparedness. 

Query: Do you believe the Constitution which admittedly authorizes 
protection against military invasions, naval invasions, invasions of 
coolie labor, invasions of contract labor, and invasions of smallpox and 
yellow fever also permits protection against invasions of the products 


of cheap labor? Do you think it wise to protect against invasions of 


Japanese and Chinese laborers, for example, and unwise to protect 
against invasions of the products of the labor of these same people? 
Is it wholesome to protect our health, and our lives, and vicious to 


protect our industries? 








Cordially, your LESLIE M. Suaw, 
Washington, D. ©. 

YOUNG MAN. Speaking before the Nat al Grain Dealers’ Associa 
tion of Baltimore, September 25, 1916, the President of the United 
States used this language: “I want to s America pitted against the 
world, not in selfishness but in brains.’ 

fhus aptly did he express the free-trade theory, for admittedly a 
protective tariff’ has its root in selfishness. Its very purpose is to 


afford the citizen a selfish advantage in his home market. 

Japan has a population of 284 to the square mile and 70 per cent of 
her more than 50,000,000 population live by farming 16 per cent of 
her territory. Her remaining territory is untillable. We have a popu- 
lation of only 30 and Germany 60 to the square mile 

Tapan needs and must have more industries and more territory. She 
has started with. all the virile energy of that wonderful race for more 
industries, and some think she has also started for more territory. 
Leastwise she is even now constructing munition factories and artillery 
plants avowedly for Mexico and upon Mexican soil. She entered the 
tietd of competitive manufacture about 20 years ago, and to-day the 

















——— 


single town of Osaka has more than 1,500 factories. For a number of 
years her people have been buying standard automatic looms in this 
country, and their recent purchases have been in trainload lots. ‘They 
import raw cotton in million-pound consignments. 

The latest available consular reports give the Japanese wage scale 
for men at an average of 80 cents per day of 12 hours, women from 12 
to 18 cents per day, and children even less. There are no child-labor 
laws or limitations of woman’s work in Japan. The commissioner of 
labor of Massachusetts gives the wage scale in that State—and it is 
practically the same elsewhere in this country—at approximately ten 
times that of Japan, and for a shorter day. 

Japan exported to the United States during 1916, in round figures, 
an average of $500,000 worth of merchandise per day. This included 
the earns of these American looms, clay goods, glass, toilet articles, 
brushes, baseballs, and many other articles of daily use wherein labor 
is the principal factor. With the exception of raw silk these exports 
to the United States were practically all competitive products. I was 
recently told that in a certain large notion store in New York there 
were not less than 25 Japanese engaged in picking up samples and 
making designs of articles which we consume and that Japan can 
manufacture. 

QuERY.—Do you think the American manufacturer can continue to 
pay our scale of wages for work done upon identically the same mat« 
rials, with identically the same looms and other appliances when 
“pitted against Japan, not in selfishness but in brains’’? Do you think 
it wise to legislate unselfishly or should America legislate for Amer- 
icans? What do you think of the German policy, “ Germany works for 
all the world, but nobody works for Germany but Germans”? Do you 
think Germany's phenomenal commercial growth has been retarded or 
aided by that policy? 

Cordially, yours, LESLIE M. SHAW, 
Washington, D. C. 

YOUNG MAN: At the close of the Civil War we occupied an unique 
position. We had matchless resources undeveloped and matchless 
resourcefulness untried. For 50 years a certain school of potitical 
belief controlled the policies of the Nation. During Mr. Cleveland’s first 
administration, from 1885 to 1889, the ‘‘ Old Guard” still dominated 
the Senate and prevented any material change in policy. During the 
first two years of Mr. Cleveland's second term his party also controlled 
both Houses of Congress, and our economic policies were reversed. ‘Then 
William McKinley was elected in 1896 and former policies were restored. 

With the exception of the one brief period, the Republican Varty, 
therefore, is responsible for all that was done in those 50 years. It 
must bear the blame where blame is attachable, and is entitled to all 
credit where credit is due. 

The policy of the Government during those 50 years was cooperation 
with business. The Government did not father but it fostered enter 
prises. It did not build railroads and ask the citizen to serve on a 
salary; it did not open farms and require the citizen to work by the 
month, or build factories and compel the citizen to live from weekly 
pay envelopes. Recognizing that man has always and will ever get nis 
chiefest happiness out of his achievements, out of his ecreatorships, out 
of his sovereignties, the Government permitted the citizen to “ achieve 
and be happy.” 

At the end of 50 years of protective tariffs, with but one break of four 
years, our farms were producing more than the farms of any other 
country on the map, our mines yielded gold by the trainload, silver mor 
abundantly still; and we unloaded on the shores of Ohio alone more 
iven ore than any other country in the world preduced. We had 
bullded more miles of railroad than all BDurope, and these roatcs i 
turn were carrying our freight at one-third the Burepean rate. W 
were cutting from our forests 100,000,000 feet of lumber for every day 
of the calendar year; our domestic trade was five times as large as the 
aggregate international trade of all creation; our shops and factories 
were turning out more finished products than all the shops and al! the 
factories of Great Britain and Germany and France combined plus fiv: 
thousand million dollars’ worth every 12 months, and we were paying 
out as much in wages as all the rest of the world. 

Query : Does it occur to you that the pay roll of the United States, 
equal to that of all the rest of the world, is the most valuable asset we 
have and ought to be safeguarded above everything else? 

Cordially, yours, 
LESLiI£ M. SHAw, 
Washington, D. C. 

YouNG Man: In a former letter I referred to our enormous pay roll, 
equal to that of all the rest of the world. I want to enlarge that 
thought and to ask you to consider its manifold relationships and 
effect upon each and every class and condition of our people. 

Suppose a man earns $2.50. He spends this almost immediately fo 
food and clothes. We all spend all we get. We spend it for neces 
saries, or comforts, or luxuries, or foolishness, or we expend it for 
house, or a bond, or a share of stock, or for some other investment, o 
we deposit it in a bank and some one else uses it. 

This supposed man buys food and clothes with the wages of the da 
and the merchant immediately pays it to the producer of food ani 
clothes. The producer either keeps it as compensation or he pays it 
again to labor. The effect is the same, for in either case it goes to 
labor. How often do you think this $2.50 in wages reaches labor? 

William McKinley expressed the belief that wages thus passed from 
labor to merchant, from merchant to producer, and from procvucer 
again to labor, and completed the circuit ten times a year. Conceding 
this to be conservative, $2.50 for a day’s work is worth to labor at the 
end of the year $25, and it also swells our domestic trade $25. A 
nillion men, each earning $600, earn an aggregate of $600,000,000 per 
annum. This sum, passing to and from the merchant, to and from 
the producer, and again to labor ten times per year, is worth to labor 
$6,000,000,000 per annum and to our domestic commerce a like amount. 
A million men who last year earned an average of $600 each, if thrown 
out of work, will reduce our annual commerce $6,000,000,000, 

To what extent do you think the present American pay roll is de 
pendent upon the European war? In the absence of a protective tariff, 
what will become of this pay roll when peace is declared? Will the 
people of Burope produce less food than now? Will they consume 
more than now? If they produce more and consume less, they will 
certainly import less from the United States, and the American farmer, 
who spends or expends all he gets, will have less with which to buy 
lumber, nails, barbed wire, better clothes, and better everything, and_ if 
he buys less it will require less labor to supply his demands. Will 
Buropean countries after the war manufacture less than they do now? 
Will they export less or more? Will it be necessary to protect against 
an invasion of manufactured goods if we intend to maintain the Amer- 
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in the Union, except Delaware and North Carolina, was represen od 
by ut least one Member in the vote that established it Men of the 
most diverse views and interests united in wishing to give their 
country not only political but economic independence.” 
The question that I desire you to consider at this time is our 
iy roll after the war. David Lloyd George, the English premier, is 


my authority for the statement that England is manufacturing to-day 


four times as many dollars’ worth of goods as before her army was 
recruited from peaceful pursuits. While these are largely war sup- 


plies, England is exporting to this country even now and to the world 


at large more than ever before in her history. Her exports increased 
over $590,000,000 in 1916 

Germany is reported as having over $2,000,000,000 in merchandise 
ready to export when the seas are open, and new ships in which to 
send them aggregating 1,000,000 tonnage. Universal service, long 
hours, and multiplied efficiency have done wonders for all belligerent 
countrie 

When the war ends these countries will still produce, and being to 
poor to consume they must export. One hundred years ago, when 
English imports ruined our industries, put one-quarter of New Eng- 
iand through the sheriff's mill, and silenced every hammer except that 
of the auctioneer, the average tariff duty collected was 20 per cent. 
Under the present Underwood tariff law the average collected is less 
than half that. 

Query: If it be true, as Prof. Woodrow Wilson says in his history, 


that ‘‘the remedy was a protective tariff,’ what would you think of a 
protective tariff as a preventive? 
Cordially, yours, Sraw, 


dD. 


LESLIE M. 


Washinyton, CO. 


YounG Man: TI recently called your attention to our #resident’s ex- 
pressed wish “to see America pitted against the world not in selfish- 
ness but in brains.” Very soon, if not already, you will find yourself 
face to face with somewhat stern realities. Unless the Government ex- 
tends its paternal care even further than the most radical now advo- 
cate you will confront intense competition and will be forced to rely 


in great degree upon yourself. 

In the great distribution of the world’s work it matters little what 
your assignment shall be provided you do your work better than it is 
how eing done 

At present the law of human life is competition. The alleged pur- 
pose of all antitrust laws is to enforce competition. Yet recently a 
disposition has developed to punish those who successfully compete, 
ind hence we have several processes of taxation, hitherto unknown, 
based upon the theory that at least a portion of every successful man’s 

ccumulations should be confiscated, and that the per cent of confis- 
ition should be increased in proportion as the individual is able to 
withstand competition Incidentally you will observe it is very diffi- 
cult for any people to be consistent with themselves. 

I think it important that the generation to which you belong shall 
definitely detern certain principles, adopt some well-defined chart, 
so to speak, and then sail the ship of state by that chart. 

But the question I desire to ask at this time is whether you believe 

haye sufficient brain power to enter the field of manufacture, for 
instance, pay the American scale of wages, and win when “pitted 
not in selfishness but in brains” against countries where wages are 
25 per cent or more 


below those which you will be compelled to pay, 
not to mention Japan, where wages are 90 per cent below ours? 





vou 


Again, 
are you confident you have brains adequate to operate a transoceanic 
line of freight and passenger steamers in competition with subsidized 
ships from every other country in the world, when the crews of no coun 
try in the world receive over 75 per cent of what you will have to pay 
under our flag? In other words, do you also wish to see “America 
pitted against the world not in selfishness but in brains’? 
Cordially, yours, 
LESLIE M. SHAw, 

Washington, D. C. 
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stood 


recognize that tepresentative government in the great Republic is in 
its experimentai stage 

Your study and observation have doubtless revealed that the cen- 
turies have wrought many changes in relationships between the indl- 
vidual and his government. The proper attitude of the one toward 
the other and the appropriate functions of each are fundamental and 
of greatest Importance, 

You have also doubtless discovered that the rend of the times” is 
toward paternalism in government, but your reading as well as your 
observation should have shown you that the “trend of the times” is 
not always in the direction of truth. There always bave been and always 
will be *“ trends of the times.” 

Daniel Webster began his immortal reply to Senator Hayne as 
follows 

‘When the mariner has been tossed for many days in thick weather 
and on unknown seas he naturally avails himself of the first pause in 
he storm, the earliest glance of the sun, to take his latitude and ascer 
tain how far the element ive driven him from his true course,” 

Query Do you think it tl part of wisdom always to follow the 
“trend of the times,” or should your generation take latitude and de 
termine whether the elements ot ambition, or some other of a hun 
dred winds of passion and prejudice, is driving the ship of state from 
its true course’ Does the fact that you tind her where she is raise 

presumption that she has or that she has not abandoned her chart 
or proof that her helm is in safe hand 

I will write you further aleng these lines, for I think it imperative 
that you arrive somewhere near truth, or at least that you start in the 
direction of truth, and that you do this through analytical thinking 
rather than by simply observing and following the “trend of the 
Times 

Cordially, vours, LESLUE M. SHAW, 


Washington, D. 0, 


YouNG Man: Ranchmen have found from experience that partially 
fed cattle are more likely to perish during the unavoidable hardships 
of winters than those compelled to “rustle.” An occasional feed very 
soon develops a disposition to depend upon assistance, Even cattle 
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take kindly to paternalism. It has been found best, therefore, simply 


to provide a range where, with proper energy, a great majority of 
the herd will thrive, and to fatten and slaughter the defectives. Lazi- 


ness is as much a defect as any other characteristic, brute or human, 
In this way ihe average fortitude of the herd is improved. 

Do you discover any analogy between the practice of herdsmen and 
governmental operations? To what extent should a government nurse 
the citizen? Should it insure him against nonemployment, regardless 
of a desire for employment; should it guarantee a fixed wage however 
ineficient the workman, and iimit the hours of labor independent of 
ability or wish to render extraordinary service for extraordinary pay? 
Or does the Government discharge its appropriate function when it 
provides conditions where, with fair aptitude and proper application, 
a large majority can thrive with some measure of comfort and a large 
measure of self-respect, and having done this make charitable pro- 
vision for the unfortunate, whether the cause be accident, inherited 
inaptitude, thriftless habits, or vicious living? 

You know there are still some who desire release from leading strings 
in the belief that if given freedom of action they can acquire a com- 
petency, be independent, merit the approval of their neighbors, the 
respect of thomselves, and above all the admiration of their children, 

The foregoing questions your generation must solve. The issue is 
pending and it is fundamental. The issue is individualism versus col- 
lectivisin, toward which paternalism is the halfway house. If Abra- 
ham Lincoln was correct in saying, when he faced an issue no more 


vital than that which now confronts you, ‘The Nation can not exist 
haift slave and half free,” you are justified in believing that the 
Nation can not exist half individualistic and half socialistic. Is it 
not necessarily true that one policy or the other must prevail? 
Cordially, yours, 
LESLIE M. SHAw, 
Washington, D. C. 


YounGc MAN: Pensions are rewards for heroic service, and generally 
presuppose the voluntary assumption of personal risk in behalf of 
others ; while charity is a provision for the needy resulting from mis- 
fortune, misapplied energy, inaptitude, indolence, or vice. 

Doubtless you are willing to assume responsibility for the support of 
yourself and your family, and will gladly contribute in some fair and 
equitable manner, through appropriate processes of taxation, toward 
pensioning those who bear arms in defense of our common flag and 
for the dignity of this blessed land which we are proud to call * Our 
Country,” and you will also pay your share toward the maintenance 
of the helpless and the unfortunate few. 

I write to inquire whether you are also willing to assume the burden 
of paying pensions to men and won who have no other claim thereto 
than that they have grown old and have failed to provide for them- 
selves? 

In your own case do you desire the 
pension independent of the manneyv in which you may acquit yourself? 
Or do you want to face the future in the belief that if you win through 
merit the rewards of victory will be yours to enjoy, and if you lose you 
will be expected to suffer the consequences? In other words do you de, 
sire the Government to pension you simply because you hold a poor 
hand or play a good hand badly? 

I am expressing no opinion, and before you answer the question even 


Government to promise you a 


to yourself, I want you to carefully consider whether pensions and 
charity are synonymous terms. Unless your generation discerns the 
distinction, if there be a distinction, it may, go far afield. I shall not 


be surprised to see some progressive, paternalistic, legislative uplifter 
of the present generation appear and advocate pensioning men because 
they have spent all the productive period of their lives serving the State 
by compulsion, and in a penitentiary. If there is to be any limit, your 
generation must set the stakes. This generation seems disposed, just 


now at least, to destroy all ancient landmarks and obliterate all 
boundary lines. 
Cordially, yours, LESLIE M. SHAw, 
Washington, D. C. 


YOuNG MAN: You may have observed that all business stands on three 
legs. No business can stand on two legs. Capital and labor unsup 
ported have never accomplished anything and never will. Alone and 
unaided capital languishes and labor starves, The third and all essen- 
tial leg is management. 

Piease imagine the various business enterprises of the world, 
peanut stand to United States Steel, each a three-legged stool. 


from 
Occa- 


sionally a concern topples over. It fails. It is not necessary to 
examine, for you know in advance which leg buckles. It is manage- 
ment every time and always. The concern that fails for want of capital 
fails, in fact, because management attempts too much with its avail- 


able capital. Capital never deserts its functions; labor never justly 
quits its job so long as management remains efficient and effective. 

I submitted the foregoing to the president of a federation of labor 
at Chicago a year or so ago, and he replied, ** Everybody has been talking 
about capital and labor, capital and labor, nothing but capital and 
labor. We knew there was another guy in there, but we couldn't find 
him; and that guy must be paid.” 

Query. Was this labor-union man correct or incorrect in his deduc- 
tions? In solving industrial relations and allied problems are there 
three definable interests that must be considered or only two? If there 
be three, discover if you can why management as a distinct and essen- 
tial element has been so generally ignored by teachers, writers, and 
speakers on the subject. Have they been seeking to teach, write, and 
speak the truth, or have they been pandering? 

Cordially, yours, 
LesLig M. SHAW, 
Washington, D.C. 


YOUNG MAN: Please consider this proposition: In a certain city 
there are 10,000 men out of employment; in a certain bank of that 
city $1,000,000 are out of employment; and in the foothills across 


from that city 10,000,000 tons of coal are out of employment. 


The usemployed men offer their joint note for the unemployed 
money with which to develop the coal mine, but the officers of the 
bank will not loan money that does not belong to them on the signa- 
ture of 10,000 men, each out of employment. Later a group of men 


who have succeeded in the coal business, and therefore possess manage- 


ment, the all-essential third leg of successful business, after invest- 
ing $2,000,000 of their own money in the proposition, desire to 
borrow $1,000,000, and offer as security therefor a majority of the 


capital stock of the company, all of its bonds, and their personal obliga- 
tion. 














“Socialism demands that labor shall get the full product of its 
toil, or its equivalent, less the amount required to keep the machinery 
with which he works in an efficient condition.” How much do you 
say these hitherto unemployed men should receive for their labor 
in excess of a wage scale at which they afte glad to work? 

Cordially, yours, 
LeESLin M. S#HaAw, 
Washington, D. C. 

YounG MAN: I recently submitted for your consideration a question 
involving just and adequate compensation for coal miners, whose em- 
ployment was made possible by the investment of accumulated capital, 
supplemented by the personal obligations of men already in financial 
circumstances that would justify retirement from business, and espe 
cdlally from activities necessarily hazardous. 

In considering the foregoing you may have thought out some pos- 
sible plan of cooperation between owners and operatives, or some 
profit-sharing scheme. You are probably aware that leaders of organ- 
ized labor, with scarcely an exemption, strenuously object to anything 
of that kind. They insist that the distinction between employer and 
mployed shall be clearly marked, and that no community of interest 
ean be tolerated. There must be a reason for this attitude. 

Do you agree with them that it is better ‘or the personnel of labor 


o have class distinction emphasized, or as far as possible obliterated? | 


Does the spirit of unrest within the ranks of organized labor, mani- 
sted in so many ways, conserve the actual laborer, or may it con- 
rve only Jabor leaders and agitators, who, from actual choice and 

acquired skill, find it more congenial, and incidentally more profitable, 

to sow seeds of discord than to reap rewards of personal toil? 


Cordially, yours, 
Lestig M. SrAw, 
Washington, D. 0. 

YOuNG MAN: [f you have not already begua your life career that all- 
important step must soon be taken. If you enter a city or town and 
inquire whether there be an opening in any of the learned professions, 
you will be told that they already have more lawyers than can make a 
living, more doctors than sick people, a good per capita of dentists, and 
twice as many applicants as positions in the field of pedagogy. If you 
ask whether there be an opportunity for another store, they may tell 
you there ought to be, for several have gone out of business during the 
veal 

But if you say you have come with intent to build a public utility, 
promote an ejectric or steam railway, develop a water power, or build 


a factory you will be immediately welcomed, the chamber of commerce | 


will give a dinner in your honor, and you will have offers of free sites, 
exemptions from taxation, and everything else within the realm of 
legitimate encouragement. Your enterprise will be approved and your 
foresight lauded until you have reached that degree of success where 
you can enlarge your plant, extend your influence, and find an ontside 
market, perhaps a foreign market, for the products of domestic labor. 

The public may them assume that your success has been at its ex- 
pense, and you are liable to see everything done that can be legitimately 
done to circumscribe your influence and cripple your efforts. Some indi- 
rect way to confiscate your investment may be thought out and proposed. 
You probably recall instances of this kind In your own community, for 
they exist weli-nigh everywhere. 

Query: Where is the seed from which spring these inconsistencies? 
Can it be sterilized, and how? Are big enterprises and great successes 
essential to ¢ great country? Can onr matchless resources be developed 
and the matchless resourcefulness of the American people given ade- 
quate swing under any legislative policy that limits the rewards of 
achievements resulting from exceptional aptitude crossed on courage? 

Cordially, yours 
Lestin M. SHaw, 
Washington, D. O. 


Youna Man: The lands of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and several other 
States were sold by the Government at $1.25 per acre. These lands 
are no more productive to-day than they were originally, and many 

f them have deteriorated in fertility because of improvident and 
unwise farming. Nevertheless the owners have watered the capitaliza- 
tion more than 10,000 per cent, so that in buying a dozen eggs, a 
sack of flour, or a pound of meat one is helping to pay dividends on 
a capitalization of over $125 an acre exclusive of buildings and other 
improvements on all farms in the rich agricultural belt. 

All early attempts to build railroads across these States resulted 
in a loss of every dollar invested. Subsequently, through wisdom 
bought with costly experience, and courage born of hope, roads were 
constructed and made profitable. 

The wealth of the United States, aggregating $200,000,000,000, is 
three-fourths unearned increment-water. Farm lands, timber tracts, 
city lots, coal measures, iren, copper, and zine deposits, gold and 
silver mines, and oil fields were originally worth little, but increased 
La Ag plus American enterprise and coufage have made them 
valuable. 

Qvery: How shall this enormous unearned increment be appor- 
tioned? Shall those who have merely watched this development, as- 
sumed no risks, and therefor suffered no anxieties, because they out- 
number the fearless and the energetic, confiscate by indirect legisla- 
tion, or discourage further enterprise by limiting incomes to the equiva- 
lent of a moderate rate of interest on money loaned with approved 
security? Shall farm lands pay 10 Ger cent on a capitalization nine- 
tenths water and railroads and public utilities be limited to 6 or 8 
per cent on actual physical cost? Shall pioneer capital reccive no 
greater reward than money invested in extensions and betterments 
where returns are certain? I express no opinion, and simply want 
your best and sanest thought. 

Cordially, yours, LESnIIB M. SHAW, 

Washington, D. O. 


Youna Man: John D. Spreckles, of California, is a vety wealthy man. 
He owns over 51 per cent of the gas and electric light plants, the 
Street railroads and ferries of San Diego, but he does not enjoy 51 per 
cent of the food cooked, the light emitted, or the rides taken, and not 

per cent of the increased value of property caused by his public- 
Spirited enterprises inures to him. 

For some years Mr. Spreckles has been projecting a steam railway 
from San Diego to the Imperial Valley, the most fertile spot on earth, 
lying in between the mountains and extending far across the Mexican 
border, and being the only proven region where two crops of cotton, 
each over a bale to the acre, can be grown on the same land in a single 
season and without fertilizer. 
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The undertaking necessitates many miles of tunnels through solid 
granite. After many disappointments, with all he is worth imperiled, 
he believes he has finally secured the necessary funds, and seems likely 
to realize his ambition. 

In the meantime the papers at both ends of the road are loudly 
boasting that the enterprise will inject fully 50 per cent of water into 
the present capitalization of all farm lands and city real estate di 
rectly affected the day the road is opened as a common carrier, while 
the people owning this real estate stand ready to demand rates low 
enough to preclude any possible profit on road or public utility beyond 
a rate on replacement value equal to that obtainable for money lorned 
on first mortgages with these same lands as security. 











The wealth of California, and therefore of the United Stat will be 
increased tenfold the cost of the road. 

Query: Shall this enormous unearned increment be apportioned 
olely among those who have taken no part, made no contribution, in 
curred no risk, and suffered no anxiety, or shall those whose fo ight, 
enterprise, and courage make them possible be permitted participa 
tion? Do you think the question of justice is involved? Do you be 
lieve the policy applicable to this concrete ease, and therefore to all 
Similar cases, likely to affect future development Is there a middle 
ground of both justice and wisdom Should there be a distinction 


‘tween pioneer capital and money expended in extensions and better- 
ments? Can the American people afford to be other than liberal with 
genius? 

Cordially, yours, Lestin M. SHaw 
Washington, D. O. 





Speech of Hon. Burnett M. Chiperfield Before the Traftic 
Club of New York. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNETT M. CHIPERFIELD. 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In toe Howse or Representatives. 
Saturday, March 3, 1917. 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me 


| to extend my remarks in the Recorp I insert a speech delivered 


| all, bringing together as it does, in this great center of social 


by me before the Traffic Club of New York at their eleventh 

annual dinner. The speech is as follows: 

SPEECH OF HON. BURNETT M. CHIPERPIELD BRFORE THE ELEVENTH AN- 
NUAL DINNER OF THE TRAFFIC CLUB OF NEW YORK, HELD AT THB 
WALDORFP-ASTORIA HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y., FEBRUARY 1, 21917 

{President T. N. Jarvis, toastmaster. } 

The ToAsTMASTER. Gentlemen, at this time, when the events 
of the day or a week may change the whole course of our social 
and industrial life, I would like to propose a foast to the health 
of the President. 

[All rose.] 

The ToastTMASTER. Gentlemen, on your behalf I extend to the 
ladies who so graciously add a charm by their presence to this 
occasion, and to our guests, a hearty welcome to this, the eley- 
enth annual meeting of the Traffic Club of New York. 

All events connected with this organization are important, 
but this annual banquet of ours is the most important of them 
industrial, and civie life prominent men from all parts of the 
country, men who are known as captains of industry, men who 
are charged with responsibility for the management of our 
great railroad, steamship, express, and industrial corporations, 
and men who have a part in the making of our laws and in 
zuiding our ship of state. 

I also want to take this occasion to thank the many repre- 
sentatives from our sister clubs and thank them for coming to 
our party. We have among them the presidents of practic: 
all the prominent traffic clubs in the country; a large delega- 
tion from Chicago has honored us, and at one table there are 
six former presidents of the Chicago Traffic Club. [Applause.] 

There are a great many things I could say about the New 
York Traffic Club. I could tell you that it is the largest club 
in the largest city, and has one of the best looking presidents 
of any of them. [Laughter.] 

We have always had quiet, refined, and excellent dinners; w: 
have always had the best orators to address you. The first 
gentleman that I will introduce you will all be able to see whe 
he stands upon his feet. He had the perspicacity to cl 
clergyman for his father. He indulged in so many activities 
that I could not commit them all to memory, so I will r ud a 
few of them. He took up law early in his life, became State 
attorney of Fulton County, Ill.; elected representative to the 
General Assembly of the State of Illinois; secretary and member 
of the board of trustees; connected with the National Guard 
of Minois; was judge advocate of the [linois National Guard ; 
organized a regiment in the Spanish War; he is a farmer—noth- 
ing said about whether he makes money on his farm or not, but 
he is a farmer—he has been a consistent Republican [laughter 
and applause] and was elected Congressman at large by a tre- 
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mendous majority-—I won’t mention it, because this will prob- 
ably get in the papers, and his opponent, a Democrat, may find 
it out and have to read it over again the second time—he is 
also a member of the Rules Committee, one of the most powerful 
committees in Congress. 

Gentlemen, it is my great pleasure and our great privilege to 
listen to Mr. [refers to list of speakers amid laughter]—the 
lion. BurRNEtTT M. CHIPer¥rIeEtp, who will tell you “ What Wash- 
ington might say.” [Applause.] 

Hon. BurNetr M. Curperrietp. Mr. Chairman, I never knew 
before in my life how utterly worthless that Congressional Di- 
rectory is. [Laughter.] There is where he got all those very 
kind—if not overly truthful statements. 

I know now why I always did hate the book. 

I did not blame the chairman for failing to recall 
name of mine. It is not his fault. 

It reminds me somewhat of the man who was called upon in 
his pastoral capacity to preach a funeral sermon for a promi- 
nent man who was a very dear friend of his, and as he wanted 
to make sure that he would not forget, he jotted down a few 
and at the appointed time for the service the good man 
somewhat upon this wise: 


‘We have met to-day to pay a tribute and to extoll the vir- 


1 


that long 


Humes, 


FT 


of the 


tue dear departed whom we all knew so well, our loved 
friend, Mr. [ref to paper]—Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith was 
a truthful mar In that respect he emulated the Father of 


his Country [picks up paper], George Washington. He lived 


in upright and an honest life like that other great President 
of the United States [referring to paper], Abraham Lincoln. 
[Laughter.] But now he has left us and has departed to the 
better land; he has gone to meet his [referring to paper]—his 
God,’ | Laughter. } 

I am delighted to have the privilege of meeting with this 
great club. Up to the present time I have enjoyed this delight- 
ful occasion most thoroughly, and if it could just stop right 
here I would enjoy it much more, and I have my suspicions 
that this may be true of you. [Laughter.] 


IT am at the present moment a good deal like the butcher who 
had made quickly in his business a whole lot of monéy. He 
had been so very busy with his butchering and rendering that 
ad not time to accumulate very many of the social graces, 
but as he acquired wealth his wife acquired social ambitions; 

| so every so often, and, alas, sometimes more frequently, 

trotted him out, much to his disgust, to various social func- 
one kind and another. There was a very fashionable 
asked ball to which she had contrived to secure an invitation, 


tions of 
li 


and so she insisted that he should lend dignity to the occasion 
~b) his graceful presence. 
Not only this, but to add insult to injury, she arrayed him 


in the character of Appius Claudius, a Roman senator [laughter], 
] ;, if you will believe me, some senator! 


he wa [Laughter. ] 
He stood around the wall the most perfect picture of distress 
hat mortal man could imagine, and finally a kindly disposed 
soul came along and, noticing his anguish, said to him, “Ah! 
I » you are in character to-night—you are Appius Claudius.” 
aks ne, sir,’ the butcher rejoined; “hi am not ’appy as 
Claudius. Hi am un’appy as ’ell.” [Laughter.] 
And so I and my good friend over by the door who said 


Hear! hear!’ a minute ago are in the same “un’appy ” boat. 
But I do not quite despair, although you are practically all 
rangers to me in a way. [Cries of “No!” “No!’] But I 
have been in this railroad work in some capacity or other, and 


tly at the trial table, for 25 years, and the questions that 
have concerned you I have tried before the juries of the land, 
ind have been in touch with in various legislative bodies. So 


I wonder if I am not, so far as the right to talk intimately with 
you to-night is concerned, somewhat in the condition of the man 
vho was initiated into the Order of Grangers some years ago 


han that 


when that order was thriving. 
They put him through all the degrees, and he felt very sore 
about the treatment accorded him in the initiation. He thought 


that he had been given much more than was coming to him, and 
he did not hesitate to express himself to that effect to his newly 
made brethren. 

They disclaimed his unkind accusation, and said to him, “ Oh, 
; you will understand it all so much better, and you will ap- 
preciate it so very much more when you see some other fellow 


rhe 


get his. You come up to the lodge the next meeting night and 
see some other fellow initiated.” And to this he agreed. 
Upon coming down the street a few nights later he saw the 


’ ley 
AOTC 


room lighted up, and so he went and rapped on the outer 
door and gave the correct alarm and the wicket was duly opened, 
and through it he gave the password of the Order of Grangers, 
which I do net mind telling you in the strictest confidence was 
“T hoe, I plow, I spade. 


” 
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Well, a very wicked man was on the inside of that hall, T 
am sorry to relate, and so when he said, “I hoe, I plow, I 
spade,” the wicked inside sentry made reply, “The h—l you 
say,” and it made him very angry. He went down the stairs, 
and meeting one of the men who had helped to give him his 
initiation said, “This is a nice way to treat a brother. I went 
up there and gave the alarm, and when I said, ‘I hoe, I plow, 
I spade,’ the inside sentry said, ‘The h—1 you say.’” “Good 
heavens, you didn’t do that, I hope,” said the brother, and the 
novice replied, “ Yes; I did.” Then said the older member, “ Those 


; are not the Grangers up there to-night; those are the Knights of 


Pythias, and you have given them our password.” [Laughter.] 
The fellow scratched his head and seemed very much cast down 
until a happy thought struck him. “ Weill, boys, I guess I did 
give them our password; but I guess I got theirs, didn’t 1?” 
[Laughter. ] 

And so I feel that by association of interest and by close 
familiarity for many years with the problems that concern you 
here to-night, and in your daily life, that I have your password— 
at least I am going to assume that that is so. 

Those who know me best would say that I am not given to 
extravagant statement or the bestowing of fulsome flattery. 
I hope this is true. I endeavor to measure the words that I 
speak, and I only pay a just tribute to this elub when I say 
that gathered together to-night within the four walls of this 
great banquet hall are nearly twelve hundred men who per- 
form as responsible and important a part in the affairs of this 
country as any similar number of mén that could come to any 
banquet hall. [Applause.] 

The railroads that you represent cover like a network this 
land of ours. The remotest part of this country and of foreign 
lands is touched by the ifttérests that are in your hands, and 
to you is confided the task of providing for the manifold and 
complex wants of the people of the greatest land that lies be- 
neath the sun of heaven. [Applause.] 

Upon your unerring care and activity depends the daily bread, 
and the raiment, and the comforts and the conveniences of this 
vast Nation—and admirably is that work performed. 

It is a land worth living in; it is a land worth living for; 


and, if the test comes, it is a land worth giving to—anything 
that we possess, even life itself—for the wonderful privilege of 


American citizenship. [Applause.] 

Let us see just for a mifute what it means. I am not here 
to-night to asstme to teach you lessons of patriotism, although 
on this evening of the birthday of that great American who 
was “first in peace, first in war,” and still remains “first in 
the hearts of his countrymen” [great applause] we might very 
well pause and rededicate ourselves office more upon the altar 
of our-country, of liberty, and of patriotism. [Applause.] 

To-day, this wonderful land of ours, with its area of 3,000,000 
of miles, has less than 88 people to the square mile. 

Settled as thickly as France, we would have a population of 
570,000,000 souls; settled as thickly as Great Britain and Ire- 
land, we would have a popylation of 1,000,000,000 souls. With 
its diversified interests, with its sterling manhood and its mag- 
nificent womanhood, with the glowing patriotism that I know 
prevails from coast to coast, it is no idle word, nor do I say it 
merely to make more pleasant the passing hour, that it should 
be the first object of pride and of the unqualified devotion of 
us all. [Applause.] 

Three topers gathered together on a patriotic occasion for 
the purpose of paying their tribute to the land, and at the same 
time to enjoy their libations. 

After the drinks had made one round, one arose and gave 
his toast to the United States. He was a modest soul, ana 
spoke without imagination. He said, “I propose a toast to the 
United States; bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by. 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by the Gulf of Mexico, and 
on the west by the Pacific Ocean.” 

After a couple more of the glasses that cheer and inebriate, 
the next man got up, and holding on to the table just a little, 
proposed his toast to the United States, and he with fervor ex- 
tended its boundary on the north to the Arctic Circle, on the 
east to the rising sun, on the south to the Antarctic Cirele, and 
on the west to the setting sun, and that put the other fellow in 
a mighty hard hole, for he had made the country cover a lot 


-of territory. 


To meet this required additional inspiration, and after it 
had been generously provided, the third good fellow rose and 
he said: “I propose a toast to the United States: Bounded on 
the north by the aurora borealis [laughter], on the east by. 
primordial chaos, on the south by the procession of the equl- 
noxes, and on the west by the day of judgment.” [Laughter.] 

And that, in my judgment, is just about the kind of a land 
we have. [Applause.] 











I duly appreciate some of the trials of the railroads and of 
the traffic men, of those who carry, and of those who furnish 
and produce the goods to be transported. 

There has been brought about by wise and intelligent action 
on the parts of each of you a very widely modified relation 
toward each other and toward the public in the last 25 years— 
that has been productive of great good, and that has made for 
a much better understanding. 

My good friend Mr. Bessler, who sits at the table here to- 
night, came from the same part of Illinois that I do. [Ap- 
plause.] And Illinois looks to the East with its wonderful in- 
terest and its marvelous resources and looks to Mr. Bessler 
with a very great deal of pride. [Applause.] 

Just as an illustration of the way in which railroads did 
business in those days, one of the principal lines in my vicinity 
had a conductor whom we will call Jim. Jim had been a 
mule whacker in the Civil War, and he could not get over the 
idea that that was still his occupation. He could make all the 
women in a car cry within 30 seconds after he entered the door, 
If a little child was on the train its mother would hide its face 
to keep him from scaring it into convulsions. 

I remember my first acquaintance with Jim. I had at a very 
early age been appointed an attorney for this road, and Jim, 
who was bigger than a stuffed ox, came stalking down the 
aisle. and as he halted before me with a great deal of assur- 
ance I handed up my pass. “ What is that, young fellow?” 
he inquired. As I was not then filled with the same awe that 
I am now for the truly great, I said, “‘ What is the matter; have 
you gone blind?” He looked again and asked, “ What’s your 
name?” I told him. “Aha!” he roared; “traveling on your 
father’s pass, are you?” And Jim ushered me to the door; and, 
like the bulls. of Bashan, he bellowed, pulling the bell cord, 
“Get off!” “ Well,” I said, “ hadn’t you better wait a minute? 
That’s my pass.” ‘ Can’t be, young fellow; get off! You can’t 
put that stuff over on me.”’ [Laughter.] 

And that was an example of the way in which the rights of 
the traveling public, and of those having business to do with 
the railroads, were too frequently disregarded. 

The only question that the lawyers asked of the jurors in 
that section of the country was: “ Did you ever travel on the 
train with Jim?” [Laughbter.] And if so, that was all they 
wanted to know; and you could be most certain that Mr. 
Juror brought in a verdict against this road every time. 

There haye been many respects in which these things have 
been modified—although I am not going to discuss railroad 
situations—and that is that the public are now taken into full 
confidence, and the relative rights of each are considered and 
regarded. 

You know, they tell the story of a time when there had been 
a terrible wreck with one of the directors on board. 

After it was all over the director was found cut on the right 
of way sitting on the sand box, that had been thrown about 
a hundred yards from the other fragments of the locomotive, 
with many of his teeth knocked out, his nose skewed over to one 
side, and his ears half torn off. Along came a reporter and 
asked the director, “ How did the wreck happen?” The di- 
rector made reply, “ Young man, I want you to distinctly under- 
stand I haven’t heard anything of any wreck.” [Laughter.] 

Public and railroads alike have learned their lesson from ex- 
perience. It 1s a good deal like the negro about to be hanged, 
and the sheriff said, “Sam, have you got any remarks to 
make?’ He said, “ Yes; please, sir, I have.” ‘ Well,” he said, 
“make them quickly.” Sam said, “I want all you gentlemen 
to know this sho’ am goin’ ter be a great lesson fo’ me.” 
[ Laughter. ] 


But now those early days are past, and the publie and the | 


railroads—those who have things to be transported, or who 
produce the articles that furnish the freight, or those who travel 
upon the road—have commenced to learn the fact that railroads 
and shippers and producers and the country itself can only 
prosper when all prosper together.. [Applause.] 

If the politicians, whether in Congress or in higher places, 
keep their hands off of the problems that are affecting the rail- 
roads, and the American people, when their sole interest is only 
with regards to the effect their actions will have on their po- 
litical campaigns and fortunes, these problems will be solved 
better and more lastingly and with greater intelligence. [Great 
applause. ] 

I do not mean that Congress and executive officers should not 
attempt the solution of these questions, but when they do they 
should divorce them absolutely from all political considerations. 
[Applause. ] 

My subject is, as you may have gathered [laughter], “ What 
Washington might say.” 
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It would be a very presumptuous man who would attempt 
to voice sentiments for the Father of his Country, and I want 
to disclaim to-night that I come for the purpose of presenting 
to you my notions of what Washington might say, except as 
there is basis for such statements, from the utterances that 
Washington did make. 

When Washington, on the 4th day of December, 1783, left 
Fraunces Tavern, in the lower part of this city, after saying 
farewell to his officers, and went to Whitehall and took his de- 
parture by boat, he required 15 days to make the trip to An- 
napolis. He did not return to this city again until he took the 
oath that made him the first as well as one of the most loved 
Presidents of the United States. [Applause.] 

If Washington could return to New York to-night, we might 
well ask ourselves the question what he would say after he 
had gotten used to the great city, with its white lights and its 
marvelous activities. 

When he left it was a small city of less than 50,000. With 
the never-ceasing traffic now—upon, above, and below the sur- 
face—with wireless, telegraphic, and telephonic comuinunica- 
tion; with submarines and the other horrible and newly de- 
vised engines of war; with automobiles and flying machines; 
and the wonderful progress that has been made in the housing 
and the caring for all of these millions of people, I take it that 
Washington would be silent for lack of words to adequately ex- 
press himself at the marvelous progress that this city has made 
since the day that he left, after having laid down the leadership 
of the victorious army that makes it possible for us to meet 
here as a free people. [Applause.] 

As I think of the marvelous progress of this city, which excels 
in so many respects all the other cities of the world, I am re- 
minded of the story that was suggested by the friend sitting 
on my right who told another one, along the same lines, of the 
negro who was in a town where there had been a race war from 
which he had fled. 

A few days after it was over he came out of the brush, and 
when he got back to town some one said to him, “ Jim, did you 
run like the wind?” ‘“ Lawdy, massa,” he said, “I didn’t run 
like the wind, but I passed a few fellows what was running 
like the wind.” [Laughter.] 

And so it is with this wonderful city of yours in so many re- 
spects. It has passed all the cities of the world; and I fancy 
what Washington would say upon that subject would be about 
what the old soldier said who had been sick for a long time and 
just as he was convalescing the thought came to him if he could 
just have a couple of poached eggs that he would give any- 
thing he possessed for the rare treat. 

Presently, so it seemed, a kind of Providence sent an old 
colored aunty with two eggs into the camp, and he bought them 
for the last dollar he possesse¢dl on earth. He took his tin plate 
and went over to the camp fire and there he pouched his eggs 
to his satisfaction and then started for his tent. 

The boys watched the proceeding with a good deal of curiosity, 
because he was the most profane man in the whole army corps, 
and sure enough, weak as he was, as he got about halfway to 
his tent, he caught his foot, and the eggs fell in the sand and 
were ruined. 

He stood there quietly gazing on the wreck, and seeing thi 
the boys gathered around—they didn’t want to hurry him any 
[laughter]—they wanted him to take his time and get good 
and ready before he started [laughter]; but he continued to 
stand there very quietly, and by and by, seeing that he was lost 
in thought and did not show signs of action, somebody pulled 
him by the sleeve and said, “ Bill, why don’t you cuss?” Bill 
shook his head sadly. He said, “It’s no use, boys: there is no 
words in the whole English language that will do this occasion 
justice.” [Laughter.] 

So it is with this marvelous city and its wonderful progress, 
the relation of which sounds like a fairy tale. 

It is not, however, the material side of things that I wish to 
consider in the light of “ what Washington might say,” but 
I do now, for a very few minutes, invite your earnest attention 
and consideration to something that I do not dwell upon for 
mere sensationalism—but something that I must speak about 
because the last fiber of my being is impressed with its im 


portance, and that is the great crisis that confronts the Ameri 
can people this night. 

Before Washington’s Birthday arrives, as it will in a few 
minutes now, I want to discuss with you very briefly the situa- 
tion that exists. 

The honor and dignity of our country is at stake at this hour; 


its future prosperity and its welfare is involved. Let no man 
minimize the danger of the situation that confronts us to- 
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night—it is a situation more serious than any that has existed 
since the close of the Civil War. 

he United States can not, without losing its last vestige of 
onor, stand passively by and hear the doctrine advanced, I 
cure not by what nation it may be, that America and its lawful 
commerce is to be deprived of the freedom of the seas. [Great 
applause, | 

lo-night I read in the public prints, officially inspired by a 
fercign Government I have no doubt, the amazing statement: 

“Tt must be repeated again and again, that whoever dares 
to penetrate the barred zone perishes in ft.” 
1A Vorcr Oh !] 

{ can’t even smile, over any aspect of this matter. If this 
speech were mere entertainment on my part, or my purpose only 
to help fill some of the minutes of this banquet, I would feel 
eertain that I had not risen to the height, or the dignity that 
you would expect your invited speaker to rise to this night. 
[Apple use, } 

As the American people, 
no country to sail the seas. 

[A Vorce. Hip, hip, hooray.] [Three cheers. ] 

Thomas Jefferson—I am going to quote you Washington in 
a minute, but now want to address the words of Jefferson to 
you in the most serious strain I possess—Thomas Jefferson 
under circumstances similar to those which now prevail made 
use of this language in 1808: 

lhe crisis in which it is placed can but be unwelcome to those who 
love peace, yet spurn at a tame submission to wrong. So fortunately 
remote from the theater of European contests, and carefully avoiding 
to implicate ourselves in them, we had a right to hope for an exemption 
from the calamities which have afflicted the contending nations, and 
to permitted unoffendingly to pursue paths of industry and peace. 


tut the ocean, which, like the air, is the common birthright of man 


we ask the consent of no man and 


kind arbitrarily wrested from us, and maxims consecrated by time, 
by usage, and by an universal sense of right, are trampled on by 
supertor foree. 


(nd Washington said, expressing the hope that we might be 
free from aggression of foreign nations and that our neutrality 
would be respected : 

If we remain one people under an effirient government the period is 
not far off when we may defy material injury from external annoy- 





anc when we may take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality 
ar time resolve upon, to be rupulously respected ; when 
belligerent nations, under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon 
u will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation; when we may 
hoose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, shall counsel. 


And, then, as the complement to both of these statements, I 

vite your 
Constitution, and its greatest exponent, Daniel Webster. 

\nd this is not done with the thought that by his inspiring 


should add aught to a situation that is already 
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sacred fortunes must be laid, if it is required and demanded, 
upon the altar of the United States. [Great applause amid 
cheering. ] 

Every hour that we delay the assertion of our rights adds to 
the difficulty of the task. We have waited too long as it is. 

Now is the time to speak before all the world, not bombas- 
tically but with firmness for our Nation, its honor, and its 
sacred rights. [Applause.] If the first aggressions upon the 
rights of the American people upon the seas by any nation had 
been properly resented, there would have been no Lusitania 
horror and there would have been no such condition as that 
of the present day. [Great applause.] 

[A Vorce. Down with “ Watchful waiting ”!] 

Let no man misapprehend anything I say about our present 
duty. 

I do not care what the past has been. That is gone. The 
book is closed, but the present confronts us as free-born citizens 
of a free-born land, and for one, although he is not of my politi- 
cal faith, I propose to hold up the arms of the President of the 
United States. [Great applause amid cheering.] 

We can not afford to have any divisions now. [Cries of “No 
“No!”] And in the eyes of the world we stand as one people, 
not English-Americans, not German-Americans, but just plain, 
red-white-and-blue Americans, ready for the service of the 
Nation. [Applause. ] 

We have each of us absorbed the benefits that this land has 
had to give for many years. You men who fdrm this club here 
to-night, in the event that your services are needed by the Nation, 
can furnish more aid in your present capacities to the Govern- 
ment of the United States than could 100,000 troops, and IT know 


| there is no question but that every one of you would do your 


bit and give freely to the Nation the best that is in you. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

So to-night we do not look upon this situation with bitterness, 
nor do we know where it will lead us, but we do know this: We 
know that we have got to commence—and I say ‘ commence ” 
advisedly—that we have got to commence to prepare for the de- 
fense of our country if need be; prepare without limit or stint, 
and to follow the flag, no matter at what cost, wherever it may 
lead. [Applause.] 

We are too apt to forget these things. 

We are a good deal like the Scotchman who was in the habit 
to the seashore once a year for a bath. One year, with 


J : } |} a number of his friends, he went down, and when he came back 
atiention to the utterance of the defender of the | 


he told his sister Tibbie that he could not find his waistcoat, 
and although they searched high and they searched low, it wa: 
not to be found. The next year came the annual bathing, an 


| once more he journeyed to the seashore. He came home very 


jubilant and with glee exclaimed to his sister, “‘ Tibbie, I found 
my weskit; it was under my sark.” [Laughter.] 

Let us solemnly think about this thing that means so much to 
each of us; let us well understand that it isa problem that come 
home to one and all. 

Here in New York City, during the dark days of the Civil 


| War, when the Nation needed recruits, a great gathering wa 


LONS¢ 

Webster was speaking of the days when more than a hundred 
year o we were menaced on all hands, and when by certain 
Governments we were denied the freedom of the seas, as we are 
denied it to-night, although at that time it was without the 
terrible and diabolical addition of the hideous implements of 

r that are “ruthlessly ” availed of and used from the depths 
( I ea Lh) defenseless women and helpless children, 
( 1 ippi ] 

hen | id 
her maritime ascenden England owed ecvyerything, and we were 
nor war with he One of the mest charming poets had said of her: 
Her march is on the mountain wave, 
Her he » is on the deep. 
ir, since we were at war with her, I was for intercepting 
narel I was for calling upon her and paying our respects to 
i it me: {I was for giving her to know that we, too, had a right 
the seas, and that our marine officers and our sailors were | 
i rangers on the bosom of the deep I was tor doing some- | 
! ir Navy than keeping it on our own shores, for the 
coa and harbors; I was for giving play to its 
d nin irit; for allowing it to go forth upon the seas, 
ind to yn on an open and an equal field whatever the proudest 
or the bravest { enemy could bring against it I knew the char 
acter of of] nd the spirit of its seamen; and I knew that in 
their hands, though tl ig of the country might go down to the 
bottom, yet, while d nded by them, that it could never be dishonored 
or disgt d 

nd I want to tell y friends, if we care for the respect of 
the civilized world, it is time for us to run the flag up to the 
masthead, declare our rights, and stand back of the flag and 
behind our declaration. [Great applause. ] 

I know to some extent what the problem means. I know if 
the call to duty comes that it means me, and you—your service 
and mine—as it does the service of thousands of other men in 
the country, but friends we must give of service whatever the 


hour shall require 
We can not perform our patriotic duty by waving the flag or 
applauding it when it comes upon a moving-picture screen or by 
tanding at attention when the orchestra plays “ The Star Span- 
lod Banner’: but if we are going to rise to the true level of 
American patriots and citizens our lives, our Hberties, and our 


held—I think it was in Cooper Union—and Roscoe Conkling pre 
sided. 

Such an oration as he delivered in behalf of the Union they 
Say never will be heard again, and under its magic spell mother 
came and gave their sons to the service of their country. Wive 
brought their husbands, and sisters gave their brothers, and 
young girls their sweethearts, and one who witnessed it said 
to me, “TI doubt if there will ever be such another melting hour 
in all the history of the land.” 

It seemed as though the very fount of patriotism was opened 
and that the benediction of freedom and liberty rested upon thi 
meeting 

A young man was seen making his way to the platform. H« 
walked past Roscoe Conkling to the front of the stage. 

When there he held up his hand and he said, “ Friends, I have 
come to give the paramount sacrifice of all, and to make the 
supreme offering that a man can give.” He said, “ Mothers have 
given their sons, girls their sweethearts, sisters their brothers, 
wives their husbands, and all of these are good, but,” he added, 
“T propose to give a sacrifice that will transcend them all.” 
And then, turning, he took the chairman of the meeting by the arm 
and turning to the audience said, “‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I lay 
my uncle, Roscoe Conkling, on the altar of his country.” 
[ Laughter. | 

It can not be done that way. 
we must discharge. 

And those of us who choose to live under the Stars and 
Stripes will respond, I have no doubt, in the heur of the 
Nation’s stress, if it is to come. 

The Senate has passed laws within the hast few hours that 
will punish the damnable system of espionage that this country 


It is the personal obligation that 








has been subjected to by men who have grossly and _ vilely 
abused the hospitality of this haven of liberty. [Applause.] 

And while probably there is not a less bloodthirsty soul on all 
this earth than myself, if this thing continues I will rejoice to 
live to see the day when the papers will publish the news that 
some of these vermin of the earth, who seek to betray the 
country that harbors them, have been backed up against a 
blank wall and shot to death in the name of the outraged 
law. [Great applause.] 

Washington knew that an adequate preparation was the best 
guaranty of peace. 

We can well be guided by his advice to-day. 

He said: 

The United States ought not to indulge a persuasion that, contrary 
to the order of human events, they will forever keep at a distance 
those painful appeals to arms with which the history of every other 
nation abounds. ‘There is a rank due to the United States among 
nations which will be withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the reputa- 
tion of weakness. If we desire to avoid insult, we must be able to 
repel it; if we desire to secure peace, one of the most powerful in- 
struments of our rising prosperity, it must be known that we are at 
all times ready for war. 

We can not do better than to remember his words of wisdom 
this day. 

Now, let me hurry to conclude. 
hurry !”’} 

But there are others to speak and the hour grows late, and I 
must close. [Cries of “Go on; go on!” | 

If the call to arms shall come, which God in His infinite good- 
ness forbid—if it shall come, there will be no doubt about the 
response of the people of this land. The poet has told what it 
would be, and I just want to give you his words: 

Up the hillside, down the glen, 
Rouse the sleeping citizen ; 
Summon out the might of men; 


[Cries of “No; do not 


Like a lion growling low, 

Like a night storm rising slow, 
Like the tread of unseen foe, 

It is coming—it is nigh: 

Stand your homes and altars by; 
On your own free thresholds die. 


Clang the bells in all your spires; 
On the gray hills of your sires 
Iling to heaven your signal fires, 


Oh, for God and duty stand, 
Ileart to heart and hand to hand, 
‘Round the old grave of the land, 


Whoso shrinks or falters now, 
Whoso to the yoke would bow, 
Brand the craven on his brow. 


Freedom's soil hath only place 
or a free and fearless race 
None for traitors false and base. 
Perish party; perish clan; 
Strike together while ye can, 
Like the arm of one strong man. 
That is the response the people of the United States will 
make. [Applause. } 


No man can say with certainty what the course of this coun- | 
try, in that dire event, will be, but I want for a moment to | 
eall your attention to this thought that Washington expressed | 


against entangling foreign alliances, 

Wisely he said: 
_ Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I conjure you to be- 
lieve me, fellow citizens) the jealousy of a free people ought to be con- 


stantly awake, since history and experience prove that foreign influence | 


But that | said. “God must have loved them or else he would not have 


is one of the most baneful foes of republican government. 
jealousy to be useful must te impartial, else it becomes the instrument 


of the very influence to be avoided jnstead of a defense against it. | 


Iixcessive partiality for one foreign nation and excessive dislike for 
another cause those whom they actuate to see danger only on one side, 
and serve to veil and even second the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the favorite, are liable 
to become suspected and odious, while its tools and dupes usurp the 
applause and confidence of the people to surrender their interests. 

I can not conceive of the boys in blue in any foreign land 
taking their orders from any king or potentate. [Applause.] 

I can not understand that we are concerned in establishing, 
or helping to establish, the boundary lines of the kingdoms of 
the Old World. 

[ know that no king, potentate, or monarch of the Old World 
shall ever have the voice in declaring or deciding what are to 
be the principles of this land of freedom. [Applause.] 

To submit any of our differences to an international court 
composed in whole or in part of any of the contending powers 
of the earth at this time, would’ be the wildest degree of folly. 

They are insane with the lust of blood; they are drunk with 
the delusions of conquest and dreams of power; they have not 
a single thing or thought at this time that is in harmony or 
in keeping with the free institutions of America—the cradle 
and the repository of liberty. [Applause.] 
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I venture the prediction that if it becomes necessary to send 
forward the flag in assertion of our rights that America, and 
America alone, will define where it will go and when it will 
come back, and which will only be when our honor is satisfied 
and our rights attained, and that we will not attempt to settle 
the differences of the contending and warring factions of the 
Old World. [Applause.] 

Washington understood that it was not our province to be 
drawn into the disputes of the Old World, and to that extent 
he would approve the policy that the honor of our country and 
our interests and those of our citizens should alone move us in 
this crisis. 

This is patent from these words of his: 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none or a 
very remote relation, lence she must be engaged in frequent con 
troversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns 
Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by 
artificial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinary 
combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmities. 


[ am sure from the sage utterances of Washington, which 
he has left for our guidance and direction, that in this crisis 
these would still be his words. 

He would speak for the honor and dignity of our country, 
and he would dare to do all that the hour might require to pro- 
tect and uphold them. 

Many a time I have stood with my regiment at the end of a 
day at the ceremony of the evening parade. 

At the right of the formation the band would be playing, and 
stretched across the field would be the line of troops. 

As the hour of sunset would approach the band would strike 
up that national anthem, dear to the heart of each and all. 

The troops would stand in respectful attention. and the head 
of every man not under arms would be bared. 

Then there would reverberate and echo and reecho over the hills 
and vales the inspiring strains of the Star Spangled Banner. 

As the last note would be reached the sunset gun would be 
fired, the trumpets would sound the salute to the standard, and 
then Old Glory would come down from the masthead for the 
night, but not a thread or a shred of it would be permitted to 
touch the ground, but the banner would be received by the 
loving hands of the color guard and folded away, and if need be 
protected with their lives until again upon the morrow at the 
coming of the day it would once more be raised to its proud 
position as the emblem of freedom and justice and equality and 
opportunity to all. 

We are the color guard of the Republic. 

Let us see that no thread or shred of the Old Flag is per- 
mitted to touch the ground, and let us hand it down as the 
symbol of our country with every stripe and every star and 
every one of its dear and beloved colors preserved to our chil- 
dren and our children’s children forever as the greatest heritage 
of freedom that ever came from the hand of God. [Great ap- 
plause. ] 

Standing in a beautiful park in the city of Chieago is a monn- 
ment that was erected by a loving people to one of the world’s 
greatest men, the humble rail-splitter of the prairie of Illinois, 
Abraham Lincoln. [Applause.] 

There it stands beside the great inland sea, whose ceaseless 
surf sounds a requiem never ending by day and by night. 

At the first coming of the day, the sun rests upon it in rosy 
saluation, and here again it pauses in benediction before the 
night closes down. 

Here the people gather, the poor people of whom Lincoln once 


made so many of them.” 

Here the little children play. 

At the foot of this great monument princes and kings and 
rulers have laid their floral tributes in loving recognition of the 
great and matchless work which Lincoln accomplished as the 
result of the unselfish life and devoted service which only 
ended when God took him before the zenith of his life had 


' been reached. 


Qe ere 


Upon the base of the monument in the lasting granite is 
chiseled one of the greatest sentences in all the English I: 
gauge. 

It is a sentence that we may all live by, and it is a sentence 
which the people of the United States can take as their slogan 
to-day. 

I care not where it may lead us, it will be as true now As it 
was then; as true at the end of the contest, if it should come, 
as when it was spoken by Lincoln, and with these words of his I 
conclude the few disjointed remarks that I have made to-night. 

Here are his words, notable and courageous: “ Let us have 


faith to believe that right makes might, and firm in that con- 
viction, let us to the end dare to do our duty as God gives us 
[Great applause. ] 


to see it.” 
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Strike Down the Binder Twine Trust. , 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GEORGE M. YOUNG, 
OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In tne House or Reprersenratives, 
Saturday, March 8, 1917. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I desire to have 
printed in the Recorp, to be considered along with my remarks 
delivered yesterday, an article prepared by Charles Christadoro, 
of Point Loma, Cal. 

New ZBALAND FLAx A Fururs Source or TWINe. 
[By Charles Christadoro.] 

I sit in a wheel chair and look around and across the capes and 
out to sea upon the southern California sun-glinted and clond-shadowed 
everchanging land and seascape. I have done this for 10 years, and 
will so continue to the end. I live by day in a lath house so arranged 
as not to keep out too much southern California sunshine and ocean 
breeze. I am embowered within and without the house in blooming 
growths and am droned to by bees and hummingbirds feeding within the 
blooms. 

Visitors come, old friends and new friends, from all points of the 
compass, all prepared to commiserate and sympathize but going away 
in cheerful laughter and with promises to come again soon. I am 
resigned and contented with a lot that can not be changed; and life yet 
has its charms, because daily active occupation means almost complete 
extrospection ; and that is beyond compare in the case of a shut-in, 
contentment making the daily cycle ring true. 


ROMANCE VISITS SHUT-IN. 


But to my romance. It so happened that an inventor called upon 
me one day. He said he wanted my advice, my heip. He really 
wanted me to become his business “ promoter.” 

A wheel-chair occupant is not generally associated with the idea of 
an ordinary promoter, for the very nature of a promoter’s work is to 
look up moneyed men, get them interested, run after them, or, like 
J. P. Morgan I, emperor of promoters, to have a waiting list of 
investors. 

Our inventor had run foul of promoters, the 99.44 per cent for them- 
selves kind, and they had left deep scars on his psychic anatomy. It 
looked as if he was selecting me because if I landed any deal I could 
not get safely far away with the proceeds before he caught up with me. 

“Show me what you have,” said I. 

“Copper and nickle-plated aluminum and 
here is a rust and damp proof paint.” 

He put the samples of copper-plated aluminum and the rustproof 
painted sheet iron upon a near-by blue-flame stove, heated them red- 
hot, and then threw them into cold water. No blistering occurred. 
The copper plating held firmly, and the paint and iron as one body— 
galvanized iron in effect. 

Wood, covered with fireproof paint, came next. That, too, was put 
over the flame and, whilst the wood in time charred and got black, 
no flame came forth. Then came ordinary paint colors of various 
shades, made from the cheapest of bases and costing from 8 to 15 
cents per pound, including a superb vermilion. Then a paint that 
when sprayed upon cheap porous brick made it water resisting, in 
effect, an enamel for bricks. Also a teredo-proofing process paint that 
coated a piling with a granitelike surface through which no infant 
teredo could bore to grow and fatten upon the interior of the log. 
Boiling a piling in miniature so painted in a saturated solution of 
salt for hours had no effect in the softening of the painted surface. 
Of world-wide application, for the teredo and borers are in salt water 
everywhere. Apparently a very simple and cheap solution of this 
problem. 


aluminum solder, and 


INVENTOR WAS VERSATILE. 

There were other processes of more or less interest. He had a 
list of 92, and many presumably of great value. Then he drew forth 
a bunch of bean straw, fiberized and snow white, and as tough as 
flax. Bean straw shredded as strong and tough and white as linen 
rag stock. 

We burn up 75,000 tons of bean straw in California annually and 
four or five times as much in the East. Seemingly it is of no account; 
there is no use made of it, yet it should all go back into the soil. In 
the light of the paper-pulp famine in the East—all over, in fact—this 
interested me above all his other samples. Paper surely is a live 
problem, and growing more live every day, especially linen rag paper. 

Now came a sample of vegetable silk made from the raffia, fiber of 
the talipot or buri palm. This fiber was open to uses innumerable. 

I was interested in this process at once, but the millions of fiber- 
bearing palm trees off in Ceylon and elsewhere grew “too far from 
the Bowery’”’ to suit me. If he could, wizardlike, produce vegetable 
silk threads, why could he not do that with other fibrous growths? 
A leading question He surely was a pulp and fiber “ wizard.” 

And I began to test him out. I sent him leaves of the Spanish 
bayonet to be fiberized; the yucca that grows wild, millions of tons 
of it, upon the desert, and back the leaves came a mass of fiber. 
Samples of Kentucky hemp stalks were sent him. He freed the bark 
from the stalk in 15 minutes, just shook it loose from the stalk, and 
then processed the hemp into such a soft, delicate fiber as to make 
it worth $400 to $600 per ton and fit for spinning and weaving into 
the finest fabrics. 

But Kentucky hemp will yield, according to the Government, but 
750 or 850 pounds of tow-free fiber per acre: 1,000 popese under the 
best possible conditions. Too small a yield. No better than sisal 
from henequin. The ramie stalk met with the same success at his 
hands. No trouble whatever to quickly debark and degam the fiber. 
The fiber-freed stalks of hemp and ramie he transformed into paper 
pulp. 

BINDER TWIN NBPEDED. 


I still kept on hunting. Incidentally the cotton stalks, the cereal 
straws, wheat, oats, barley, and rice he made into piper pulp He 


found no difficulty in bleaching the cotton-stalk fiber and removing the 


| supply of this fiber. 








color. The Dakota flax straw. grown for seed, he defiberized, freeing 
the fiber from the stalk. We burn up 6,000,000,000 pounds of this 
paper-making linen-rag straw annually. But a great howl was going 
up all through the northwestern wheat States, and I wanted a binder- 
twine fiber. ‘The Sisal Trust was grinding the face of the wheat farmer 
and at this time, strange to say, down from the University of Cali- 
fornia came a leaf of New Zealand tiax 8 fect or more in length. I 
examined it carefully. It seemed to be almost pure fiber, so far as 
my eye could judge. The wizard (my neighbor, the Hon. Lyman J. 
Gage, refers to this inventor as a composite of a modified Edison-Bur- 
bank) sent this leaf back to me a mass of the strongest, most lustrous, 
and silkiest fiber I had ever seen. Apparently here was a fiber find, a 
fiber bonanza, so to speak. Later a leaf was sent down to me, fol- 
lowed by great bundles, from our exposition grounds from a plant two 
years old, leaves 84 feet long and weighing half a pound each. A hun- 


‘dred pounds of these leaves, more or less, to a mature plant! 


SCIENTIST BEGINS STUDY. 

At once I began to read up on New Zealand flax (Phormium tenac), 
It is a perennial growth, everlasting, so far as I can learn, once it 
takes hold, and indigenous to New Zealand, but eminently adapted to 
a California environment, growing here more quickly than in New 
Zealand, plants grown from roots maturing and yielding in our fair 
grounds in two years. In New Zealand it grows in swampy lands 
without care or cultivation, yielding easily 10 to 15, sometimes 25, 
tons of leaves per acre! Much of our swamp-land areas could be re- 
claimed by this plant most profitabiy and yet with an “ equal-to-lemon ” 
orchard irrigation it will grow on all but worthless soil, and may turn 
our mesas into dividend-paying lands that no orange or lemon orchard 
or alfalfa field can equal. Irrigation, seemingly, more than soil is 
needed. 

Under cultivation and irrigation, leaves might grow to a length of 
12 to 14 feet. It grows from seed and from roots, presumably better 
from the latter. If resists everything, even a moderate 26° I. frost. 
[Note from New Zealand Agricultural Reports: One of the easiest plants 
. grow. Is not in any way affected by frost nor the most severe 
winds. 

Once planted, the growth is permanent. A single plant under proper 
cultivation is said to yield 50 to 100 pounds of green leaves at a single 
cutting, and a yield of 50 tons per acre is reasonably to be expected. 
Grown in our Imperial Valley and southern California generally, it 
no doubt would do far better than the above. It is said if properly 
irrigated it will grow on the poorest of soil. 

This New Zealand flax is rated as to tensile strength at 100, whilst 
hemp is rated at but 70 (presumably the manila or sisal fiber) and 
flax (presumably the European flax) at but 50. That is where the 
peeek come in—tough-—-100 per cent stronger than flax when woven 
nto cloth. 

The wonderful India paper that for strength is the marvel of the 
paper world is made from Buropean flax, and that accounts for its 
a strength. And here is Phromium tenax double the 
strength, 

FLAX TO SUPPLANT SISAL. 

So this was not only to prove a most suitable fiber for binder twine, 
supplanting sisal from Yucatan, but a field of unlimited uses are to 
be opened up to it. Sisal is the ordinary raw material from which 
most of the binder twine is made, but at present there is an air-tight 
trust on sisal in Yucatan from which the International Harvester Co. 
suffers like all the rest. It is not in the sisal trust. 

Rope, cordage of all kinds, thread, nets and fishing lines, linen, paper, 
and many other manufactured products await an abundant and cheap 
Automobile tires are to be made of this fabrie 
because of its toughness. Even cotton, long staple, appears rotten 
alongside this tensile giant. All of these are of great importance 
when one can take the leaves green or dry as leather from this plant 
and machine them into a mass of lustrous fiber and the yield is 50 
tons of leaves 8 to 12 feet long to the acre—longer, perhaps. A yield 
of fiber of 12 to 14 per cent from the green leaf. 

SUPT, MORLEY APPROVES. 


Already Phormium tenax plants are growing and thriving by the 
thousands in California, as ornamental growths, no one paying any 
attention to the wonderful commercial possibilities of the plant along 
agricultural and manufacturing lines. Here is what Mr. Morley, 
superintendent of parks for San Diego, says of this plant: 

San Dinco, Cau., November 21, 1916. 

Dear Mr. Cristaporo: I hope the following information relative to 
New Zealand flax (Phormium tenax) will be of use to you: 

It is a plant that has been grown in California for many years as an 
ornamental plant. I have so grown it for 20 years. It grows well in 
any ordinary soil, will grow very luxuriantly in rich soil and where it 
can have plenty of moisture. It will stand a great deal of drouth, but 
under such conditions will not produce commercially. Phormium tenax 
(plain and variegated) are the tallest growing varieties; in southern 
California the leaves frequently grow 10 feet long. 

The seedlings are two years old before they make a good single 
crown, and as they grow older produce other crowns. Propagetion 
by division of the crowns is generally done to increase stock and 
single established crowns will make a plant 5 or 10 crowns in_ three 
years provided it has good soil and is well watered. Eventually the 
plant will grow 8 to 5 feet or more in diameter with about 20 crowns 
to a plant, 10 leaves to a crown, weighing about 8 ounces each. 

They have been found to be quite hardy in the south of England and 
Ireland, and consequently should stand all the frost we have in south- 
ern California. In fact, where you can grow oranges, New Zealand 
flax will thrive. 

J. G. Morey, 
Superintendent Parks. 
ANOTHER EXPERT APPROVES. 

And now comes Mr. Osborn G. Austin, expert horticulturist for the 
Harris Seed Co., San Diego, who informs me as follows: That he has 
grown New Zealand flax (Phormium tenax) for many years; that to 
get immediate resnits divisions of the root should be planted, young 
crowns from the parent plant. At three years or less you should, 
under favorable conditions, be able to get 75 or 80 leaves from cach 
plant, 6 to 8 feet In length, averaging 8 ounces per leaf, and from then 
on you coald reap from 5 to 25 leaves per plant every two months, 
cutting the mature leaves and letting the others grow on. 

It stools out in a number of crowns from the ground, increasing the 


size of the plant very rapidly. These can be split off from the plant 
and reset. A crop of 50 tons of leaves per acre is a very conservative 
estimate. 1 know of very few plants which would respond more quickly 


to generous treatment and repay. the grower better. It will thrive in 
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almost any soil and grow in swamps where the water is not stagnant. 
It needs little attention, stands both cold and heat, and will give the 
grower far better returns than can be had from any plant or tree 
grown in southern California. 

The uses of the fiber are almost beyond estimation, being the stromg- 
est. of any fiber known, and opens a wide field for @ score ot manufac- 
turing industries. 

All of this information obtained, a set of samples was prepared to 
await the coming of Mr. Danicls, manager of the fiber department of 
the International Harvester Co., manufacturing many thousands of tons 
of binder twine annually. In company with Mr. P. M. Price, the local 
representative of the coe, Mr. Daniels called upon me in my lath 


house. One by one he xamined my samples, remarking that my Ken- 
tucky hemp samples were far too valuable to go into binder twine, when 


so finely processed should 


sell for $600 to $800 per ton, 
these days of fiber hunger 


all through the East. 
WONDERFUL OFFER MADE. 


sample of the New Zealand flax. He knew 
samples were different. Most carefully did he test 
sample and the result is shown in the accompanying facsimile 
letter from the Harvester Co. 

The romance in the case is that a captain of industry should call 
upon me and tender me an order for nearly $2,000,000 worth of New 
Zealand flax fiber with not a single growing ton of it available in the 
entire United States, anaes thousands of these plants for ernamental 
purposes are growing in California. Yet by going to it and planting it 
we con within the next two or three years plant and grow thousands 
upon thousands of tons of it. 

Ilere was where the commiserated 
came in, Tantalus punished by 
the most generous allo 
maake the inventor 
a sample order, 


especially in 


He finally came to a 
about it, but our 
each 


friend of our schoolboy days 
Jupiter, for could this order be filled at 
wance for growing and processing, it would 
more than a millionaire over night; and this is but 
so to speak; only a few days’ supply out of the many, 
many thousands of tons said to 7. manufactured annually. Certainly 
this is a business romance with a Tantalus-like sequel. 

\ll that is necessary is to plant oe thousands of acres of rich lands 
in our southern California valleys, Imperial Valley and the San Diego 
County valleys as instances, with ‘this wonderful fiber growth, to wait 
a matter of two years, at most three, to give the plants time to matu 
and » harvest 50 tons or more, perhaps, to the acre. An ] 
night's dream or a reality, which? ‘Time alone can tell, 








SSIBILITIES UNLIMITED. 


But this is only the beginning, the agricultural end of it. And 
the rancher hes grown his flax and harvested it, then the score or 
of manufacturers take hold and the spinning and weaving 
ou loths, and canvass begin; the manufacture of 
twines, thread, binder twine, automobile material, and a seore of kindred 
products are manufactured, Che Japanese are making silk material 
from Phormium nax fiber, illustrative of its possibilitie 

The control of the binder-twihe situation would be in Amertean hands 


when 
more 
of line n, vari- 
rope, cordage, 


and binder twine in connection with this general manufacturing proposi- 
tion may be considered but a mere speck in fiber space, despite the fact 
that annually Yucatan sends us about 1,000,000 bales of sisal of 500 


worth in the New York market, ss 





pounds each, $50,000,000 ; and, like 











the ticking of elock, sisal is advancing a2 cent at a move. 

T Northwestern wheat farmer knows too well all about this sisal 
and tells about an air-tight trust in Yucatan beyond the reach of the 
Sherinan law, financed from the side by American banks ; and th 
wheat farmer wants Congress to. take hand and run dewn th yank 
er But this is not the kind of lief the wheat ane really wants 

rhe Lord helps those who help themselves, and the only way to get 
from under this trust is to grow our own binder twine and under control 
on American soil. There is no other practical way. And once we hay 
begun to produce ww Zealand flax in appreciable quantities, say in two 
or three years fi = now, its effect upon the sisal market will be pro- 
nounced, and the time will come when the New Zealand flax will have 
entirely supplanted the Yucatan sisal growth, so far as binder twine is 
concerned, California will be able to make money out of this home 


grown binder-twine material when sisal is being sold in New York at 












cost even at a loss. Manila hemp will not be able to compete 

I henequin or sisal green leaf yields 3 to 34 per cent of xr: th 
manila but 1 to 2 per cent. Sisal yields about 1,000 pounds of fiber per 
acre, which is on an average 250 pounds more than the yield of tow 


free Kentucky hemp fiber per acre grown under average eastern condi- 





tions, whilst the New Zealand flax in its native land produces 50 tons of 
leaves per acre and a yield of 12 to 14 per cent of fiber when properly 


processed. What this plant will produce under the forcing sun of south- 
ern Califernia per acre no one knows. One rag ay = grower esti- 
mates 100 tons, but he is an enthusiast, and yet he claims he is right 
and says time will prove him so. 

Tie suggestion is made that because of the immense growth of this 
flax it be spaced 8 by 6 feet. This would permit of cotton, Kentucky 
hemp, or other crops being cultivated during the maturing of thi 
growth, to be finally discarded when the cutting of the flax begins. 

Once this growth is well grounded im California nothing can prevail 
against it, even Yukatan foreign cheap labor. 


BANNER CROP, MAYBE. 

All this can not be done in a day. But we have the land and the 
sunshine, unlimited irrigation water, and a plant growth that requires 
no care other than plenty of moisture; in fact, less care than the 
Yueatan henequin, and is afraid of no enemy, even frost, if the New 
Zealand agricultural reports ring true. 

No matter how many acres the rancher 
how many tons he may harvest to the acre, 


may plant, 
he never 


and no matter 
can catch up to 


the demand. [t always will exceed the supply. The more the uses 
for this fiber develop the more will new ones arise. 

The export field may prove unlimited. One single concern uses 
100,000 tons, more or less, of fiber annually. If New Zealand flax 
were used, this would mean the crop off of only a few thousand acres 


of land, and that, too, is but a speck, so to speak, in our agricultural 
space in California when we consider the 152,000 square miles within 
the State and 640 acres to a square mile! 

There is no reason why the monetary returns from the growing and 
manufacturing of this flax should not compare favorably with or per 
haps exceed. any other industrial enterprise in the State. The banner 
crop of California in time. Surely no crop, acre for acre, oranges or 
anything else, 
the growing of this flax. 
and southern 
enough of her 


can be made to show the profit that can be derived from 
There is no reason why the Imperial Valley 
able to set 

give 


California generally should not be 
broad and producing valleys and 


aside 


mesas. to this 


S69 


growth a good momentum. Acre for acre, value and production, 
alfalfa and cetten and Kentucky hemp are dwarfed by this flax. Ne 
more irrigation is demanded than for lemons. 


I can only point the way. It is all up to the enterprising ranchers i 
of California, and, im fact, ef the creat Southwest, with its fertile i 
plains and irrigation dams. 

It would seem as if the United States Department of Agriculture 

in its seed-distribution effort might import from New Zealand and 
Australia, at the cost of digging the roots or crow! plus the freight, 
a few hundred tons of bulbs or reots and seed (it is of the lily 
family, and it is said exposing the roots to the weather does not harm 
them) and distribute these throughout the great Southwest It would 
be building better than it knew by siving an impetus to th yw! 

And so the fertile plains and irrigation dams are awaiting this flax 
and without. question the incompar: aie oe is to enrich the ranc! 
who have the enterprise and foresight to pl: it—New Zealan lax 
Phormium tenax. 

There is more to be said whereof there is net room to write h: vd 
now, but I am always (of necessity) ‘“‘at home," and to t A 

















interested and forward-looking 1 ho want iOW \ { 

the door of my Iath house is always open, and e m ! 

letters twice a day. I have no time whatever for the idle curio 

person or through the mail. 

[International Harvester Co. of New Jersey inufactu of 1 
‘Champion,” “ Deering,” ‘‘ McCormick,” ‘“ Milwaukee, Plane 
harvesters and other lines of machinery. } 

( y N 
Mr. CHARLES CrisTaporo, 
San Diego, Cal. 
Dearn Str: We offer you 9 cents per pound f. « sa LD 

Los Angeles, Cal., for 500 toms of New Zenland 

to the ample you furnished us. [If this 500 tor t ) 

be satisfactory in quality, we are ready to f w it with a ‘ ) 

10,000 tons, at a price a to that ucat sisa vi 

our possession the sam] of N fealand hi 

to Mr. Price, w hich we are rep hie! 

you are to produce and ship er this a r e! 

We hope you will sueceed ting the farmet 

in the cultivation of thi : p I ‘ Zealat is 

appear? probable, it will I 1 ( i 

ertainly become a very profitable crop You need have 1 

garding a permanent market. The United Stat 1 } l 

facture of cordage more than 1,000 tons of this typ i 

the consumption is imereasing 

Very truly, yours 
INTERNATIONA PLARY er €o.. 
H. EL. Das ;, Maa 
Armed Neutrality. 
Ser FEVIGY ur Cc! ‘ ‘PRM 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
’ 1 i — ) — 
HON. EDMUND PLATT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN ture House or Re ENTATIVES 
Saturday, Mare b, L917 
Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speake I hay l ¢ of th 
opinion that this great country of ours, g t h popul 
tio in wealth, and in traditions of devotion to libertv and 
human rights, should protect its tizens an its ps ) 
lestruction wherever they may lawfully b [I have be 

that rlier < nd more ig uS u¢ ( MIZhe have ver \ i 

can lives and that earlier ane iore adequa ! i 

defense might have made our country m res] 

and might have averted some of the cris hay 

each other in our relations with Germany. \ 
When finally the inevitable rupture of diplomatic relations 

vith the Imperial German Government was announced by the 

President on February 5, I wondered why it was not imme 

ately followed by an anneuncement that measures would be 

taken to provide protection for our ships in the area of threat 
ened destruction. 
A week went by and nothing was done, theugh our ship 

held fast in our harbors and long lines of freight cars loaded 

with the commodities that were to have been carried in those 

ships blocked our railways and caused such congestion that 
famine seemed to be imminent in our great cities. The situatio 





appeared to me intolerable and to show that some notic 
taken of it in the House of Representat il 
following resolutions on February 10: 


Ilouse resolution 494. 
Resolved, That the President of the United States be rt ; 
furnish to the House of Representatives information as to whethe 


American ships engaged in trade with Great Britain, France, or Italy 
are being held im the ports of the United States in the fa of threats 
of destruction by the naval vessels of a foreign powe! 
Resolved further, That the President of the United Sta be r 

quested to furnish the House of Representatives wi h information as 
to what steps, if any, have been taken by the Navs Department to 
give protection to Americ: un shipping, following the precedent of L708 
by convoy or by providing armament for defense 


These resolutions. were 
House of Representatives, if not r 
ta which they were referred, could be 


privileged, and under the rules of the 
ported from the committee 


called up for consiiera- 








tion at the end of a week. Meanwhile they attracted consider- 


ab ttention, and when the Army appropriation bill was under 
« eration there was an animated debate on our relations with 
Gk iv nud on the necessity of doing something to relieve the 
ble and humiliating condition of American shipping, 
had just begun to be again a factor of importance in for- 

eigi trade! 
On kebruary 16 1 introduced three bills giving the necessary 


authority to arm our ships and protect our commerce, follow- 
ing exactly the language of the bills of 1798. These bills have 
been widely commented on in the press of the country and have 
at least shown distinctly what we once did when a small strug- 
little Nation against a great European power. During the 
somewhat notable debate of February 17, the Army appropriation 
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| one or other of them. 


bili being still under consideration, a debate in which the gen- 

tlemav from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], the gentleman from | 
Massachusetts [ Mr. GARDNER], and the gentleman from Tennes- 

see [Mir GArrerr], and others tock part, I obtained opportunity 

to explain these bills of 1798, briefly speaking as follows: 

Phese bills represent the vigorous action that President John 
\dams and the little new Nation of his day took against the 
powerful French Republic, then coming under the control of that 
grentest of military leaders, Napoleon Bonaparte. They had 


their part 


+i. 
aly 


in arousing sentiment in the House of Representa- 
s when at on February 26, the President decided to ask 
Congress for authority to arm our merchant vessels for protec- 
tion. The President’s address on that occasion was somewhat 
disappointing, as it did not advocate as distinct and aggressive 


last 


a policy of armed neutrality as that of 1798, but it marked the 
end of the humiliating policy of hesitation and inaction, and 
those of us who believed that all criticism and all partisan con- 


siderations should be thrown aside devoted our whole energies 
to obtaining the enactment of a measure which should sustain 
President by as nearly unanimous a vote as possible and 
promptly The tangled situation in the Senate 
and the President’s long delay in asking for action made it seem 


the 


ius possible 


possible that the opposition in the Senate, small as it was, might } 


defeat the bill, by a filibuster, as the Sixty-fourth Congress was 
te expire at noon on March 4. The bill reported by the gentle- 
m from Virginia [Mr. FLoop], chairman of the Committee on 
loreign Relations, was passed after a historic six-hour debate, 


in which the opposition, indifference, and pacifism that had been | 


so voiceful in the House at times melted away. Only 18 votes 
in a membership of 485 were cast in the negative, a remarkable 
showing by contrast with the vote on the McLemore resolution 
ar when there were 142 negative votes. My part in the 
debate was the following short speech: 

('» to this time, Mr. Speaker, the President has followed gen- 
rally the policy of fruitless protest and note writing of Presi- 
ts Jefferson and Madison, a policy which led inevitably to 
participation in the great European war of that period, instead 
of following the more virile, aggressive policy of John Adams, 


which kept us out of war. I hope that his present attitude 
marks a complete change. He may have been held back from 
any attempt to carry out the “strict accountability ” promise 


of February 10, 1915, through fear of lack of complete support 
of Congress. If that be the true explanation or excuse, it no 
lon: 
tial unanimity in providing such “ instrumentalities or methods’ 
may be necessary to protect our ships and our citizens on the 
h seas or elsewhere. 


er exists 


hi 





A Protective Tariff is the Remedy for the Eeonomie Dis- 
turbance Created by the Close of the European War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


STEPHEN G. PORTER, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. 
OF 


In 


rHe House or Represenvarrves. 


Sunday, March 4, 1917. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the wordsmiths of the world 
have failed to find language that would adequately describe the 
horrors, the magnitude, and the economic disturbances created by 
the war which is now devastating Europe and part of Asia. It 
will go down in history as the “ great war.” It is my purpose to 
analyze its effect now and hereafter on the American Republic. 
Many of our people, I fear, have their vision dimmed as to the 
future by the slogan of “ peace and prosperity,” just as our fore- 
fathers’ vision was dimmed at the close of the Napoleonic wars, 
It is the future that is before us and not the past. We have 


Congress will stand by the President with substan-- 
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been so far free from armed conflict, but the future is filled with 
grave dangers. After this war of blood is over a commercial 
warfare will ensue in which our Republic will be one of the most 
active and interested participants. Many, no doubt, are familiar 
with the preparations which the belligerent nations of Europe 
are now making for this commercial warfare after peace has 
been declared. Upward of a year ago the allied nations entered 
into a commercial alliance to take effect immediately at the close 
of the war. Germany also in many ways is preparing for this 
trade war, and we Americans should prepare ourselves in ad- 
vance for this inevitable conflict. 

How are we to prepare? Our close relations, commercially and 
otherwise, with many of the belligerent nations of Europe makes 
it impossible to define a policy for America which will not hinder 
They will all be our enemies commercially 
after the war is over, and the sole object of my argument is to 
suggest a policy that will protect us from the trade war that is 
bound to ensue. America’s sole defense in this coming eco- 
nomic struggle is a firm adherence to a protective-tariff policy. 

That the protective tariff has been a powerful agency in the 
development of the wealth and strength of this Republic no one 
can successfully deny. The policy is almost as old as the Na- 
tion, and it is a curious fact that it was forced upon the Nation 
as a matter of protection at the closing of the Napoleonic wars 
in 1816. While it is true that immediately after the adoption of 
the Constitution tariffs were placed on certain imports for the 
purpose of raising revenue for the Federal Government, you will 
find but a trace of the protective principle prior to the protective- 
tariff act i816. From the passage of this bill by Congress 
down to the present day the protective policy has largely domi- 
nated the councils of the Nation. Those who now oppose the 
principle of 2 protective tariff started out as free traders. Sub- 
sequently they advocated a tariff for revenue only, and the recent 
Underwood tariff bill was founded on the theory of a competitive 
tariff. They have been driven from pillar to post, until to-day 
an out-and-out free trader is something of a curiosity. 

Ours is an extremely youthful Nation as nations measure time, 
for in less than 250 years we have taken a wilderness and de- 
veloped its natural resourees to such an extent that we are 
now the wealthiest Nation of the world. Our wealth of two 
hundred billions is almost as great as the combined wealth of 
Great Britain, France, and Germany. Surely our policies must 
be sound, otherwise we could not have achieved such a marvelous 
success. 

To understand the economie struggle which will confront us 
we must go back to the close of the Napoleonic wars and our 
War of 1812, for we will find the condition of affairs identical 
with the one which now menaces us. 

From the settlement of the Colonies until we gained our inde- 
pendence from England the mother country exercised a policy 
of repression on manufacturing in the American Colonies. The 
colonists were compelled, by various acts of English Parliament, 
to buy all manufactured articles from England, with the result 
that the products of the cobbler, blacksmith, wagon maker, and 
seamstress represented practically all the manufacturing of the 
Colonies. . This policy of repression, as many of you will recall, 
was one of the principal causes of our war for independence, 
After we had gained our liberty England still boasted that while 
she had lost political control of the American Colonies, she still 
had complete commercial control over them. This was largely 
true for many years following the founding of our Nation, as 
after the adoption of our Constitution in 1789 the colonists made 
little if any headway in manufacture. 

Weak attempts toward the manufacture of woolens, cottons, 
and iron met with indifferent success. The people were con- 
tented with the returns from farming, fishing, lumbering, and 
so forth. 

The Napoleonic wars broke out in the spring of 1794. and, 
with the exception of the brief peace of Amiens in 1802, con- 
tinued until the peace of Aix la Chapelle, in 1815. England and 
France were parties to these wars and early instituted a policy 
of oppression and vexatious annoyances toward our commerce 
on the sea, which in 1807 became so unbearable that Congress, 
as a reprisal, laid an embargo on all articles of commerce, thus 
preventing their import and export. This embargo did not have 
the desired effect, and in 1809 Congress passed the celebrated 
nonintercourse acts, which prohibited American citizens from 
trading in any manner with English citizens. In the course of 
six or eight months after the nonintercourse acts were passed 
tremendous shortages occurred in woolens, cottons, and manufac- 
tured irons, as our people were unable to buy them from abroad. 
American enterprise grasped the opportunity and established 
the woolen and cotton industries in New England and the iron 
industries in the mountains of the Middle States. These new 
industries—infant industries, as Alexander Hamilton, who was 


yf 
of 








the greatest economist the Nation has ever preduced, called 
them—met with immediate suecess, because they controlled 
the home markets by reason of the nonintercourse acts, and 
our war with England beginning in 1812 was largely waged 
on the sea, our privateers inflicting tremendous losses upon 
English commerce. HPngland, exhausted by her years of war- 
fare with France and other European countries, finally agreed 
to a treaty of peace which was ratified at Ghent December 24, 
1814. 

From the time the nonintercourse acts were passed, in 1809, 
cotton, woolen, iron, chemical, and ether manufacturing indus- 
tries had prospered to such an extent that when this war closed 
our entire immports amounted for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1814, to only $12,965. To give you some idea of how 
small our manufacturing establishments were before the war 
of 1812, it is an historical fact that in 1811 we made a treaty 
with an Indian tribe which obligated us to furnish it with 
6,000 woolen blankets, and our Government—at least, it is so 
intimated—was compelled to violate its own nonintercourse 
acts to secure the necessary blankets. 
as it may seem, the home market created by the nonintercourse 
acts and the War of 1812 was the foundation of the present 
colossal iron, steel, woolen, and cotton industries of America. 
During all these years of warfare England, by reason of her 
supremacy at sea, was never invaded, although her commerce 
was largely driven from the sea by the American privateers. 
She is an industrious and efficient nation and continued 
throughout the war to manufacture and store millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of manufactured articles, especially cotton, woolens, 





and iron. She was almost bankrupt at the war’s close. She 
had the manufactured articles but needed money, and every 
available English ship was loaded with these manufactured 


goods and sent into the markets of the world, especially those 
of America. Our imports jumped from $12,965 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1814, to $113,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1815, and to $147,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1816. It was a deadly and un- 
naturel competition, so far as our infant industries were con- 
cerned. 

In less than six months after the treaty of Ghent those im- 
provident advocates of free trade who had been shouting the 
loudest about “peace and prosperity,” just as they are doing 
to-day, Saw with amazement every cotton and woolen mill and 
every iron foundry in America dose its doors. The home market 
was gone, a great panic ensued which Daniel Webster well de- 
scribed in a speech in the Senate as “an auctioneer on every 
street corner in New England.” There was great excitement in 
the country ; Congress convened on the first Monday of Decem- 
ber, 1815, and under the leadership of the followers of Alexander 
Hamilton, who for years had advocated the Hamiltonian policy 
of : protective tariff, passed the first real protective tariff law 
in the history of the Nation. 

Under this protection the industries were promptly rehabili- 
tated and prosperity came again to our land. It will be noted 
that this protective tariff was not adopted until after the damage 
was done. If the Nation had listened to the followers of 
Hamilton and other protectionists the tariff act of 1816 would 
have been passed before the close of the war and before the 
industries of America had been paralyzed. The protectionists, 
however, were unable to control the policy of the Nation, which 
refused to visualize the future until the damage was done. 
This damage will be repeated at the close of the present war 
unless Congress forthwith excludes the products of Europe by 
a high protective tariff. Whether you believe in the protective 
tariff as a general principle or not, you must concede that ex- 
traordinary and unheard of conditions will confront us at the 
close of this great war in Europe. Let us protect ourselves 
from the economic disaster before it is too late. I have given 
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| productive capacity has been largely reduced by 
In other words, curious | 


———$—. $$ 


the causes which brought about the passage of the first pro- | 
tective tariff law in 1816, and the result of lack of protection at | 


the right time, solely for the purpose of pointing out that the 
same danger which existed at the close of the Napoleonie wars 
will confront us at the close of this great war, but it will be 
a thousand-fold more injurious to our commercial life. In the 
meantime shall we see this danger from afar and continue to 
stand idly by and do nothing to protect ourselves? 

No one has been able to ascertain with certainty the exact 
cause of this war in Europe. The better opinion appears to be 
that it is a contest between Great Britain and Germany for 
commercial supremacy. 

Prior to the Franco-Prussian war the German people 
largely agriculturalists, the country was small and the popula- 
tion large, and notwithstanding intensive farming, many of 


were | 
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recognizing these conditions, turned the minds of the people 
to manufacturing. To-day Germany is one of the great manu- 
facturing nations. Its produets are common in every market 
place of the world. In fact, few of us realized how much the 
world was dependent on Germany for manufactured articles, 
especially drugs, chemicals, and dyestuffs, until they were shut 
off by the English bloekade. They are now engaged in the great- 
est war of history. Every port has been blockaded for the last 
two and a quarter years; but it should be remembered that 
the thing which takes the heart out of a nation—fighting on its 
own soil—has occurred but once. Many years ago Germany ree- 
ognized the great benefits of a protective tariff and put a high 
tariff wall around the Empire, which has taught the German 
people to live largely upon the products of Germany and exist 
without intercourse with the outside world. What stronger 
argument in favor of a protective policy could be advanced 
than the fact that for two and a half years she has been de 
nied intercourse with the outside world? It is true that her 
the calling of 
the men to the front; but we should remember in this connection 
that she has upward of two millions of military prfSoners tilling 
the soil and, in some instances at least, working in her manu- 
facturing plants. Her enormous exports before the war have 
been entirely shut off by the blockade. She is unquestionably 
storing away millions of dollars worth of manufactured 
just as England did during the Napoleonic wars, and intends 
let them loose on the markets of the world the day the war 
closes. She is prepared to do this because most of her merchant 
vessels are only interned and will be released by a treaty of 
peace. 

It may be argued that Germany will eventually be overrun 
by her numerous enemies, and the danger to our commercial 
life which I have pointed out thereby averted. Assuming this 
to be true, it is certain that her conquerers will not destroy 
these manufactured goods, as they represent money which they 
all will need. Assuming, however, that Germany will be con- 
quered and these manufactured. articles destroyed, what about 
the competition which we must meet from Russia, a nation with 
upward of 200,000,000 of people and having no outlet to the sea 
since the war began except from the north, and that only three 
months in the summer? The Dardanelles have been closed to 
her since the beginning of the war. What has she been doing 
with her immense stores of wheat, rye, barley ,and other argri- 
cultural products? They are being stored away awaiting the 
close of the war. 

What abouf the reeent commercial treaty between Russia 
and Japan whereby Japan secures control of the Russian trade? 
Will this not compel England and [France to abandon the 
Russian market and center their attention on American trade? 

The allies entered into a treaty agreement some time ago, 
agreeing not to trade with Germany or Austria-Hungary, their 
best customers before the war, and Japan, by force, has closed 
the commercial door to the allies in China. Conceive, then, the 
plight of these belligerents refusing to trade with each other 
owing to the bitter hatreds engendered by the war. They will 
have practically no market except America, which to-day holds 
two-fifths of the gold supply of the world. Shall we permit this 
war to close without making an effort to protect ourselves and 
our industries from being submerged by this avalanche of manu- 
factured goods and products of the farms, which will be 
thrown upon us if our ports are left open by the existing Under- 
wood tariff law? 

As I have said before, we are the richest Nation in the 
world. We have the cash which Europe so badly needs, and 
therefore our markets will receive the preference over all 
others. Unless we protect ourselves we shall be swamped with 
the dumpage of Europe as we were in 1815. We should re 
member the lessons taught our forefathers at the close of the 
Napoleonic wars. We should profit by their experience and 
protect our industries from this deadly and unnatural con 
petition from the outside world. Our experienced forefathers 


articies, 


to 


locked the stable door after the horse was stolen by en: < 
a protective tariff law after the war was over. Let us th 
the light of their experience, disastrous as it was, lock tl 


before the war closes, and thus remove this dire peril t ir in 
dustries. Congress should lay everything else aside until a 


| protective tariff law is passed that will give us this 1 led 
protection. 
It is reasonably safe to say that 20 per cent of our people a 
| now engaged directly or indirectly in manufacturing suppli 
for the belligerent nations of Europe, and the large exports re 
sulting from the demands of those nations are responsibie it 
| the high prices of the ne sities of in America. In many 


them immigrated from the home country becatse they were un- | 


able to make a satisfactory living 


t Is of men are engaged 


is of tho 


of our industrial centers ten 
The public men of Germany, | in the manufacture of war supplies. 


sare 


The day the treaty of peace 
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is signed all of these men who are directly or indirectly engaged ducting the audited deficiency in 1915 
in making supplies will be thrown out of employment, and I | gepression occasioned by the 

fear that our highways will be filled with idle men seeking 

employment, There is no way by which we can protect our- 


ves against this condition, which will create a grave economic 


disturbance in the Nation, but we can minimize the damage 
by passing a new tariff law that will insure the home markets 
to the pp alse manufacturers, thus giving employment to 
many of these idle men. 


to repeat that the failure on the part 
to 7 our Nation, as I have above 


desire 
power 


In conclusion, I 
of the party in 


indicated, shows such a lack of vision and indifference to the 
country’s welfare that a day of reckoning will come at the hands 
of the American people. 
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of $11,333,308.97, the net sur- 


plus for the four-year period is $3,383,041, 06, and but for the business 
EKuropean war the department would have 
undoubtedly secured a surplus of not less than $15,000,000. 


This paragré iph was quoted by one Member in the House ap- 
provingly in the debate as conclusively showing that the United 
States Treasury had been enriched in these four years by 
$3,883,041.06. It is perfectly plain from the above that the 
Postmaster General’s report was intended to convey the idea 
that the Treasury had been the gainer by reason of its con- 
nection with the Post: il Service, and that but for the European 
war the $11,333,308.97 deficit of 1915 would have been converted 
into a surplus of $5,500,000, making a total of $18,000,000 net 
surplus for the four years, and that that idea has been conveyed 
not only to the general public, but to Members of Congress, is 
evidenced by their speeches made on this floor. It is, of course, 
of the utmost importance that the truth in regard to this mat- 
ter should be known. Fortunately the Treasury Department 
has furnished me with the official figures, which I think demon- 
strate the error of this contention to an absolute certainty. In 
order to make the matter perfectly clear, I requested them to 


{furnish a statement showing grants from the Treasury and 
| payments into the Treasury during the fiscal years 1912 to 
1916, both inclusive. First, the statement shows separately 
each of the five years, then a summary of the five years, giving 


the date when each payment out of and,into the Treasury was 


made. This summary shows that for the five years there was 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, during the debate on the | drawn out of the Tre; —s $2,232,156.27 more than was pid in, 
Post Office appropriation bill I called attention to the fact that | and, omitting the year 1912, for the last four years the sum. of 
under the system of accounting in use in the Post Office De- } $663,961.39 was ioe out in excess of what was paid in. The 
partment the amount of surplus or deficit for any one year } statement follows: 
was determined by the difference between the audited postal TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
receipts and audited disbursements; that sales, being for cash, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SecrpTary 
; : 4 ; yee . Washington, January 8, 1917. 
receipts were known, but that many obligations, amounting to | ),,, eo : 
millions, incurred near the close of the year, are usually audited "House of Representatives. 
and paid after the close of the year, and hence this difference My Drar CONGRESSMAN: By direction of the Secretary and in re- 
between receipts and disbursements does not accurately repre- | Sponse to your request of this morning, by telephone, I ‘inclose here- 


sent the financial operations of the year. The last four annual 


With statements showing grants from the Y reasury and payments into 








: : : . the Treasury during the fiscal years 1912 to 1916, inclusive, on account 
reports of the Postmaster General call attention to this. In | of postal deficiencies, as follows : . ' " 
1914 he says: 

The audited surplus does not, however, represent the actual finan- During the fiseal year 1912 
cial results of the year. ee ee ee = ic i ce a 

Within certain limits, therefore, it is possible near the close Wher For fiscal | For fisea | For fiscal For fiscal Tot 

: ’ oe . on made. con il 1 wane Ol lig spar 1019 loia 
of the year, by either expediting or delaying the payment of year 1909. year 1910. _ 1911. | 7 1912, | 
bills, to increase or diminish the total disbursements, and hence | —-——-——— ae ney ny at 
to show either an “audited deficit” or an “ audited surplus.” 1911. 
This i 0S ; , July 25 | $1,953.31 | $67,917. 29 | 
This is what the present Postmaster General actually, and, as y meet eseussees eciscbictibataell Uileiactstraiien 9h sabncrdepietctoal Pas sax ses ke 
: . ee Soa ag reer cerces hat o OR Al iiss concedes ckcsaness hwnrsaeeaae liwiensa<atans $2, 000, 000. 00 

I think, unjustly, charged was done by his predecessor in 1911, | Noy as /77777777" "3,301.08 | 47,348.33 [22222022227 oo 
and by reason thereof began to substitute “estimated sur- } Dec. 15........... lie aasin Cape Sas uane oagehkocdenceta ae | 1,099, 000. 00 
pluses ” for what the figures on their face showed, 1912 | | 

Every annual postal appropriation act contains two kinds } Fep.5............ MOOR GE Docc $43, 042.37 |....... 
of appropriations, one payable out of postal revenues, the other, | May 1............J...---2-2--fee-- eee eeeee 394, 494. 89 | =: 
ty ‘ > > » 2 Are j snflirio ‘ « : » Trane 71 eT re ee ae ee 
in case the revenues are insufficient, payable out of the Pre asury, 15,392.00 | 115, 265.62 | 437,537.26 | 3,009, 009.0) | $3,568, 194. 83 
to be advanced upon requisition of the Postmaster General. 
These grants from the Treasury are not included in the receipts, | Less repayments into Treasury on account of fiscal year 1912 
and seem to have been made during years of annual werplases cae Sey Seno soo snaee easeennpiaen-inencenr een eey epee 

» es 7 - PERT Bh, WOT Bisic occ cccesasweeedcesenccscecsenssces 1, 00), 090. 00 

as well as years of annual deficits. Thus in the orn year 1913 : ——_—_—_—_——— | 2,00), 009.0) 
there was drawn out of the Treasury $3,027,368.79, and $2, - een mnoeeguedons 


000 was repaid, leaving a = bape of $1,027 368.79, and yet 
on June 80, 1914, just one * after the fiscal year had ex- 
pired, $3,800,000 was tested poet the Treasury as an alleged 
surplus for the previous year. In March, 1915, $3,000,000 was 
drawn out as a deficit and $3,500,000 paid back ‘as an alleged 
surplus. In 1916 $5,500,000 was drawn out on certificate that 
there was a deficit and nothing was paid back until six weeks 
after the close of the fiscal year, when $5,200,000 was paid in 











Net amount of warrants issued to Post Office Depariment dur- | 
ing fiscal year 1912............ 


1,568, 194. 88 





During the fiscal year 1913 





j 
. ~ | 
For fiseal | 


year 1912. 


| 
| . . 
| For fiscal! 
year 1913. 


For fiscal 
year 1911. 


For fiscal 


When made. year 1910. | 























atlases 
as an alleged surplus of that year, although there still appears 1912 | 
to be a net loss to the Treasury of $300,000. July lene. ety | $70, 885.97 1$208, 826.96 |.......... eer eee 
Taking the four-year period embracing the fiscal years 1913, | Aug. 28.....-.-.-- reoes prctaselers ec aesseleccereesnecs “12, 000, 000. 00 
1914, 1915, and 1916 we find these official figures, to wit: NEES saees des | TIED Foie - os ewei Bins «sous sisets 
ae a Nespas gee: an) ae 1913, 7 ; lead 
Service, fiscal | Audited Audited ex- | Audited sur- | Audited defi- MOE BBs cc ce cvcess 52,21 | 11,066. 81 $197, 237.55 |.......--.+0+- 
year. | revenues penditures. plus. | cit. May 13.........s000. 65.70 | 11,809. 54 | 331, 823.44 |.............. 
| | \-—_-—-———_ ——-———_ ———— 
a ey | 71,211.30 | 284, 376. 84 29, 060. 99 | | 2,000, 000. 00 | $2, meee 
ek $266, 619,525.65 $262, 067,541.33 | $4,510,650.91 }................ July 26, 1912, deficienc MMI Sedsy nate uscassvyiriesn~ss0nqunok se 122,254. 6 
er 287” 9347 565. 57 | 283,558) 102. 62 | * 376, 463. 05 ; a Nov. 14, 1912, deficiencies for 1909. .......-.-+.22++++++00eeee-eereeees 203. 14 
1915...... | 987° 248. 165. 97 | 208. 581. 474. 24 |.... $11. 333. 308.97 | Mar. 29, ei — ies oe Ln iden Si else w eae nee esaws sa euKne ‘ re 
Oca cies a 29 | ane’ 900’ aro 78 | OF R90 928 7 : May 12, 1913, deficiencies for 1909. ..........--...--eeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeee }, 477. 84 
MEE. canensountony eae = a -_ _ 6, 82, - Oi io>-shexeviented Sept. 17, 1912, certified GEES GL WOTTOUS PORTS. 5 occ ccc sancccccscccoccs 236, 46 
— rey [ 14. 716. 350 03. ~~ 11,333, 30 308. 97 GSES eee ECCT CTV ECEL TTT UC TIT TUT TUT TUT TT ee 8, 187.13 
| i ita alg er ir ei ee “ | Dec. 7, 1913, certified claims of various years................-.seseeeee 419.03 
— $$ _$______—. _~ — —- — | Mar. 29, 1913, certified claims of various years.................--see00. 8, 867. 55 
Net audited surplus, $3,383,041.06. May 12, 1913, certified claims of various years...........----+--++e0ee- 769. 57 
Based upon the above figures, the Postmaster General’s An- 3, 027, 368. 79 
nual Report for 1916 contains the following, to wit: Less repayment into Treasury Jan. 28, 1913, on account of fiscal year 
The total payments into the Treasury during the past four years IQUS . .....- 22 ee erence eee eee ener ee eree eee r ener ees aaa aes ae 3, 000, , 000. 00 
is therefore $12,500,000. : =O F 
That the Postal Service is now self-sustaining is evidenced by the fact Mehomaeens of wanes issued to Post Offico Department dur- 1.027. 388.79 
that for tbree out of the four years of the present administration ing the fiscal year 1913... .........-+- +--+ ++ ++es ee eee rere cece gents See 


De- 


audited surpluses aggregating $14,716,350.03 have been shown, 
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During the fiscal year 191}. Amounts drawn from the Treasury for postal deficiencies and amounts 
3 : returned thereto, including deposits of surplus postal revenues, fiscal 
here were no payments from the Treasury or repayments into the years 1972 to 1916, inclusive. 
‘Treasury during the fiscal year 1914 on account of postal deficiencies, | Part 1. 
June 30, 1914 (fiscal year 1914): Surplus revenues of i vg ‘apart 7 kh: ie aoe 
Post Office Department for fiscal year 1918__________ -- $3, 800, 000 Advances | Repayn ise | Surplu 
from the to the ae fe Treasury 
During the fiscal year 1915. Treasury | Treasury pes. the |. den gained (4 
x on account {| on account Treasury. | in the Preasury 
‘i ee of postal of postal | siti i maeaies lost 
For fiscal! For fiscal | For fisca! deficiencies. deficiencies. | | = 
When made. | year year year Total = \ = laa 
| i911 i912. | 1915. 
a eae nis '$3, 568, 194. 88 |$2, 000, 000. 00 |$1, 568, 194. 88 $1, 508, 194. 88 
1915 | j 79 | "2,000, 000. 00 | 1,027,368. 79 |1$3, 800,000.00 |4+ 2,772,631. 21 
War hess sree hed 3 a CE | ne noi waeleeerecessseccele aes -oese case} | 3,900, 000.00 |+ 3,55 ‘ 
i) sonustieiniaMesbcibak en 191. 74 | 1,230.04 Berean __ : Bi 4,168.02 S500 eS. OO |= == = “% 4 
Se ae en cea cl ee .|$1, 000, 000. 00 | Weeeeswaas 5, 500, Ge Gb to see-ca2.:.. 500, 000. 00 | 1 5, 200,000. 00 |— 300, 000. 60 
WOs +4 puawadeGedhasecndddecs .dianauvdeieswanecseges | 1,000,000. 00 | . - ——_——__—__——}- 
Oct aearenc tos tate evatcs Sscaaenaanetinaeaknbuaes ? 000, 000. 00 | Total . 15, 168, 104. 81 | | 2,004, 143. 42 13, 163, 961 39 | 12, 500, 000. 00 665, 961. 39 
FORMU cob ccausdads cede caccunadbsabele venccbincetuns mace ” 500,000. 00 | — 
SEs okeAgeaeKehetes ev annaasheacoeune te Ea wuwatisaate 500, 000. ( ' 
a oan’ Gan = 1 Surplus revenue of the year indicated, but not deposited the Trea ntil 
Wi sicanasehins <fiytvcukietneaess.idbesict ote 500, 000. 00 the following year. 
Be vcnssdengigiumapenecahicglcausedimediecun eae | 500,000. 00 _ 
Pe vanesdad divesnuatvesscs 800, 000, 00 
a — Certain additional payments from the Treasury under various laws 
7 $6, 624, 774. 73 on account of the Postal Service, fiscal years 1912 to 19%, inclusive, 
Wars; 2; SOUR, cetemiies foe: 1000 os don o's scineccqcceukcchwawesscanenme 1,005, 16 
Mar. %, 1015; Gemoienees TOF L008 sooo oes bce cnewenadccencunscades 200. 00 Part 2, 
Mar. 2, 1915, deficiencies for 1910.2... ..........cccccccce duedesQwacen ces 262. 12 teas a ee cg 
Mar. 2, 1915, certified claims of various yeay; eceecencscceccose a 11, 888. 72 [Treasury gained (+); Treasury lost | ).J 
Mar. 4, 1915, certified claimys of various years......... iaalnabtaniedioeh ecuens 2,605.29 | 1912. Miscellaneous payments under relief acts, et: $7, 791. 92 
eal 1913. Parcel-post equipment $370, 217. 26 
7 , 6, 640, 736 02 Judgments, Court of Claims 8, 400. 28 
Less repayment into Treasury Feb. 25, 1915, on account of fiscal year Miscellantous payments under relief 
1008 ; 2A ae corneas Mictheskdedatnaneereaaa’ 4,143, 42 Oe OS eee ee 4,995. 55 
- +, ol: "> 
Net amount of warrants issued to Post Office Department dur-| = ® 1914. Parcel-post equipment___-_- - 359, 767, 74 
ng the fiscal year 1915.....-....--+-- ees eee reste cere sete nese 6, 636, 592. 60 Equipment and moving expenses, 
Mar. 29, 1915 (fiscal year 1915): Surpl lus revenues of Post Office De- di new post office, Washington, D. C 5. 000, 00 
partment for fiscal year 1914.... pduviucUs ea nindneetenaaaddeaws 3, 500, 000. 00 Judgments, Court of ¢ had anes OF OU 
“a ae a Miscellaneous payments under relief 
acts, ete_- tna an - 244. 20 
- > foe = anee are on. ove 4 
During the fiscal year 1916. 1915. Equipment and moving expenses, 
‘ 7 " aes ak 2 oe is Bl i new post office, Washington, D. C 5%, 000. OO 
| Parcel-post equipment 19, 352. 11 
el ae For the fiscal Judgments, Court of Claims 7: OG O7 
When made. | year 1916 Total. Miscellaneous payments under relief 
SEW, ClC...-- ‘ 12, 073.59 
—_— Naam eS ae = St. ms » ‘ i 
1916. Judgments, Court of Claims 114. 05 
£500, 000. 00 Miscellaneous payments under relief — 
500, 000. 00 acts, ete ; scl Saat ia laceiiiacal 247. 27 
500, 000. 00 G2. 22 
500, 000. 00 P - 
500, 000. 00 AGIOS DEVUIGNEE 6 tenses — S44, 476. S4 
500, 000. 00 ae 
500, 000. 00 
500, 000. 00 Summary 
£00, 000. 00 
500, 000. 00 Part 3 
Ra intial [Treasury gained (+); Treasury lost ( ).J 
j 5,500, 000.00 | $5, 500,000. 0 a a ad i a Ee at A = $1, 575, $ 
Aug. 21, 1916 (fiseal year 1917): Surplus revenues of ‘post Office De- | eke de a Re TIO & 389. 
partment for fiscal year 1916....... SNA : 3, 134, 
Ty cmntigaieilasad geal Sah tac snd lglg 6, T24, 
1916 a 30M) 
The above statements for the years 1912 to 1916, inclusive, are sum . + sihalieeeee <diicenie _ @ ore @22 11 
warised. as tolloes: Net loss 1912-1916_-_--~- asap cicaapliicieatibsaan — 3, 076, 6335.11 
ie ps ok! a ee se 2 eles TREASURY DEPARTMENT, January 321, 1917. 

Repayments Net pay- The last column of Part 1 of the table is marked “ Treasury 
| Gross amounts to Treasury 2 foo = . “rm ae d oon : al ‘ 
| paid from | on account ments from gained(—)” and rreasury lost(—). rhe tirst figures ure for 

“ - - » Treas y | ° ‘ < i 
Fiscal year Treasury for of postal = ae | 1912 separately; then follows 1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916, sep- 
| , postal deficiencies | “of postal arately and together. Then follows Part 2, being a detailed 
| deficiencies. and surplus | ieficiencies. | : <a TTT : ., . 
revenues. deficiencies. | statement of certain additional (omitted from the ne state- 
ment furnished by the Treasury) payments from the “asury 
= . ah . : 09 ‘ 
which foot up to $836,684.92 for the four years, the amo al for 
9 0 56% ( ‘ s am . . oral ys 
é 2 bo ost $1,5 a > eat. 21 1912 being deducted so as to avoid confusion. These additional 
1914 _| 3,500, 000.00 | 33/500,000.00 | payments out of the Treasury increase the less for the last four 
Ng ts xls Sc caccdnicasseamedade 6, 640, 736.02 | 1,143.42 | 6,636,592.60 | years to the Treasury to $1.500.646.31. Then follows Part 3, 
916 5, 500, 000. O¢ 5, 200, 000. 00 300,000.00 | y): : » : ; 
Ma nenwesnweunvacssusesqnesuchnens i mw. Se me.| Sa | being a summary of Part 1 am! Part 2 of the table, showing the 
WO icc Secak cabs hantss 18, 726, 299 69 | 16,504, 143. 42 | 2, 232,156.27 | loss or gain for each of the five years, and from which it appears 
Pa nee soe : _ | that the total loss to the Treasury from its connection with the 
1 Repayments, $2,000,000; surplus revenues, $3,800,000 Post Office Department for that period to be $3,076,633.11. If 
2 Excess repayments and surplus revenues over payments from the Treasury on | we decuct the item for 1912, it leaves a net loss for the last four 
account of fiscal year 19 ‘ ¢ ov sts vor. ht 
| years of $1,500,646.31, as above states Howeve s eight 
* Surplus revenues. No payments from the Treasury on account of fiscal year 1914. . a u ° . : a ed. : ws : +} 
oa months and four days of the fiscal year 1913 was under Taft, the 
Very truly, yours, ; ; . ; , thee 
Wau. P. MaLBURN whole year should be excluded, making the loss for the three 
Assistant Secretary. years that belong to this administration $3,889.66 4 3. I want 
| to call special attention to the last item of the summary, for 
Desiring to have things perfectly plain and beyond ecavil I | it shows that there was a loss to the Treasury for the fiscal year 
then requested them to prepare a table, giving the items of | 1916 of $300,362.22, while the Postmaster General published to 
“'Treasury gains” and “ Treasury losses” for each year. The | the world that he had paid into the Treasury a surplus of 


table follows: 
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200,000. 











jet us now take up the claim made in the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s report, that “but for the business depression occasioned 
by the EHurepean war, the department would have undoubtedly 
secured a surplus of not less than $18,000,000.” While it is 


that the Post Office Department deposited a total of $12,- 
500,000 on account of alleged surpluses for 1913, 1914, and 1916, 
is nothing in the circumstances to indicate that if there 
had been no Buropean war the $11,333,308.97 deficit of 1915 
would have been changed into a surplus of $5,500,000. That 
deficit was incurred between July 1, 1914, and June 30, 1915, 
11 months of which was contemporaneous with the Huropean 
war, and the first month of which was during peace; but the 
next year, when the war raged continuously with still greater 
violence, the Postmaster General’s report shows an alleged sur- 


plus. A more obvious and better explanation would seem to 
have been that a business depression set in soon after the 
Underwood tariff law of October, 1918, went into effect, and 
that this depression continued until the influence of war orders 


upon our exports began to be felt with constantly increasing 


force, Which still continues. Our trade balance during the 
fiscal year 1914, which ended one month before the war 
began, was only $470,000,000, as compared with $652,000,000 


the previous year; but the next year, 1915, it rose to $1,094,- 
000,000, and in 1916, with the war more widespread and severe 
than ever, it reached the enormous sum of $2,185,000,000. War, 
therefore, seems to have been the cause of prosperity rather 
than depression in business. 

There are still outstanding bills for services of the railroads 
during 1914, 1915, and 1916 in carrying the increased weight 
limit of pareels, officially estimated at $1,400,000, and with- 
held rural carriers’ salaries estimated at $3,000,000, making a 
tot:l loss on the postal operations of this administration of 
$8,289,664.45. 


The Late Senator James P. Clarke. 


MEMORTAL ADDRESS 


HON. HENDERSON M. JACOWAY, 


ARKANSAS, 
In tue Hovusr or Representatives, 


OF 


Sunday, February 18, 1917. 
The House had under consideration the following resolutions (H. Res. 
6512) 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that op- 


portunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. JAMES P. 
CLARKE, late a Senator from the State of Arkansas, 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
an a the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand ad- 
" ‘eostved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deccased 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Speaker, the sudden death of Senator 
JAMES P, Crarke, of Arkansas, in last October was a terrible 
shock to us. 

Born and educated in Mississippi, Senator Crarre studied 
law in the University of Virginia and entered upon the practice 
of that profession in the State of Arkansas in 1879. Here he 
began his political activities by serving two years in the State 
legislature, following it up by a four-year term in the State 
senate, of which he became president pro tempore and ex officio 
lieutenant governor. He later served his State as attorney 
general and governor, in which positions he was fearless, just, 
and decisive in the honorable discharge of the duties thereof, 
and also as one of her able lawyers until his election to the 
United States Senate in 1902. 

Our State properly and speedily voiced its appreciation of his 
worth and services by the adoption of a resolution providing for 
the placing of his statue in Statuary Hall. 

In his young manhood he had an ambition of becoming a 
United States Senator. He showed that strength of character 
and that independence of action which have ever been true of 
him, and even then caused his associates to predict for him a 
briiliant future. 

Though of an impulsive nature, Senator CrLrarKre was free 
from indiscretions and possessed of noble personal habits; im- 
petuous, he was nevertheless invariably gentlemanly in his 
manner; impatient in speech, he ranked high among debaters 
and revealed great thought and knowledge on the questions that 
engaged the attention of public men. 

Like any successful public servant, Senator CLARKE had op- 
ponents and was subjected to open and hostile criticisms. But 
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his was a sturdiness of character that enabled him to pursue 
the pathway of duty in the face of all opposition. He brought 
to his great task of a public servant knowledge, industry, 
and mental and moral integrity. 

He was not a Senator occupied only with matters affecting 
the welfare of his own State; he had the interests of the whole 
Nation at heart. By his death not only Arkansas and the 
United States Senate, but the entire country as well, have 
suffered a great loss. 


——E 


Preparedness, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. STEPHEN G. PORTER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 8, 1917. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, anyone who has made even a 
meager study of preparedness must realize that it is interwoven 
with every fabric necessary to the Nation’s existence. It is 
not merely a matter of building battleships and the arming of 
soldiers, as these are only component parts of real prepared- 
ness, which rests primarily on social, industrial, political, and 
educational preparedness. 

It is impossible, in the brief time allotted to me, to do more 
than touch the high spots of this great question, while laying 
down a few general principles to which we can, with safety, 
anchor. 

It is rather strange, but true, that every century considers 
itself better than the one which preceded it; probably for the 
reason that those who have gone before are not present to con- 
tradict the claims of the living. 

I often wonder how the future historian will, in the calmness 
of his study, analyze the civilization of this century. It was 
ushered in with the close of fhe Napoleonic wars, which devas- 
tated half of Europe; then followed the Mexican War, our great 
Civil War, the Crimean War, the Boer War, the Russo-Japanese 
War, the opium wars between England and China, the I'rench 
Revolution, the Spanish-American War, and others, and finally 
the present great war, which for imbecile brutality is unequaled 
in the world’s history, and which certainly has made of mechan- 
ical murder an exact science. Jf he compares this record of hu- 
man slaughter with, say, the thirteenth century, when civilization 
was just emerging from the Dark Ages, when literature had its 
climax in Dante, art its Michael Angelo and Gothic architec- 
ture, education the establishment of the great colleges and tech- 
nical schools of Europe, medicine the organization of the hos- 
pital systems of the world, and politics the foundation of Anglo- 
Saxon liberty, the Magna Charta, I am afraid the verdict of 
the future will be against us. 

Every reasonable human being knows that war is violative of 
every principle of humanity, and yet our so-called civilization 
is such that it requires but a little of the fever of war to melt its 
veneer from all of us and leave us savages. 

We have been taught throughout our national existence that 
our isolation, with the Atlantic Ocean on the east to protect 
us from war-torn Europe and the Pacific Ocean on the west to 
protect us from the subtle Oriental, was so great that it would 
be practically impossible for foreign nations to harm us. Ben- 
jamin Harrison, while President, stated as late as 1893: 

Our isolation is so great that little, if any, harm can come to us ex- 
cept from within. 

This idea, fortified as it was by the Monroe doctrine, seemed 
to be correct until steam and electricity revolutionized every 
line of human action and resulted in undreamed-of means of 
communication. 

The Deutschland, a submarine, rose from beneath the waters 
of Chesapeake Bay and subsequently off the coast of Connecti- 
cut. It had traveled over 4,000 miles and evaded capture by 
the greatest fleet that has ever been upon the waters. If one 
submarine can do this, hundreds of them can do likewise, and 
spread havoc and death in every harbor of our Nation. 

The men who in the past claimed that our isolation was a 
complete protection never had a vision of a Deutschland or a 
modern airship. Hence it is but sound common sense to meet 
the changed conditions. 

The owners of the Anglo-French bonds, the munition manu- 
facturers, and the Anglicized Americans, both in and out of 
public life, who have so strenuously and openly urged our Na- 
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tion to take part in this war on the side of the allies, claiming 
that Germany can do us no harm, must now admit the fallacy 
of their arguments. The Deutschland conveys a stern warning 
to America and should still the tongues of the mercenary jingoes 
who want us to enter this war of blood and carnage. 

We are a Nation worth upwards of two hundred billions of 
dollars, which is two and one-fourth times greater than the 
wealth of any other nation in the world. Europe will be bank- 
rupted when this war is over; will look with greedy eyes upon 
our prosperity, and we must prepare to protect ourselves against 
a coalition of desperation. 

For years I have been convinced of 
paredness, 


the importance of pre 
This war in Europe has been a blessing to us to the 
extent, at least, that it has awakened our people to the positive 
necessity of insuring ourselves against war as well as against 
fire. 

We all dream of the time when human conduct will be gov- 
erned by the Decalogue and the Sermon on the Mount; but that 
in the far-distant future. We must meet conditions as we 
find them, or, as Grover Cleveland so well stated it, “It is a 
condition, not a theory, that confronts us”’; and reluctant as we 
muy be to do so, we must prevent war by preparation. 

I do not agree with the interpretation placed by many upon 
Washington’s advice: “In times of peace, prepare for war.” 
lie certainly did not intend that the infant Colonies, represent 
ing less than five millions of people, should devote their energies 
to building up great naval and military machines. What he did 
menn was this, that we should prepare ourselves to such an 
extent socially, industrially, politically, and educationally, that 
the institutions of our country would be so grand and so noble 
the f the world and would inspire in the 
heart of every American who enjoys the beneficent privilege of 


is 


as to excite elvy oO 


American citizenship a willingness to shed his last drop of 
blood in defense of the flag. 

This is the real foundation of preparedness, upon which 
everything else must rest. We should prepare industrially so 
that this insane conflict between capital and labor will cease. 


Capital should be protected in all of its legitimate enterprises 
and labor should be made pleasurable. 

We should prepare educationally, so that our public schools 
and colleges will in the course of time totally obliterate illiteracy. 
As the Talmud says: 

The child is the foundation of the 

We should prepare ourselves socially, so that distine- 
tions will forever cease and every man, woman, and child in the 
Nation will receive such consideration from the Government as 
vill best promote his social welfare. 

We should prepare politically, so that only the best men will 
be elected to publie offices and thus equip the Nation with public 
officials inspired only by a lofty patriotism. 

And finally, we should treat the care of the loved ones of the 
soldier who has gone to the front as a positive duty of the 
Government and not allow their welfare to depend on uncertain 
publie charity. Peace of mind is essential to efliciency. If the 
soldier at the front knows that his family is being cared for by 
a grateful Government he will perform his services much more 
cheerfully and much better. In war and our men are 
culled to the front, their innocent families should not 
entire burden of the breadwinner’s absence, 

These are the things which Washington intended us to 
when he said: “In times of peace, prepare for war”; for back 
of every army and navy there must be a beautiful patriotism 
and a sublime to constituted authority; otherwise 
these instrumentalities are helpless and impotent. In other 
words, and I desire to emphasize this even at the expense of a 
repetition, all preparedness must rest upon a citizenship which 
vould gladly and loyally in times of stress and danger defend 
the Nation from its The development of the Army and 
Navy, while important, is after all but a superstructure. 

Hardly a day passes but that every Member of Congress re- 
ceives suggestions as to how we should prepare the Army and 
Navy to successfully resist an invader. As a rule, these sug- 
gestions come from men entirely unfamiliar with the science of 
war, It is rather a strange anomaly that the American people 
when they need expert advice in medicine, law, architecture, or 
anything else except governmental matters, go to those who are 
specially trained in these callings. If the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, for instance, desires to extend its lines, it turns the 
matter over to its expert engineers. The stockholders certainly 
have no voice in establishing the grades or fixing the size of 
the rails. Our Nation is a great corporation and all of its 
citizens are stockholders. In the matter of the Army and Navy, 


universe, 


class 


ease of 


do 


obedience 


foes. 


we should do that which business men would do—obtain the 
advice of those who have been trained by the Government to 
perform those particular duties. 
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I believe, therefore, that Congress should establish three 
institutions; 

First. A council of national defense, composed of the Presi- 
dent, the Secretaries of State, War, and Navy; chairmen of 
Committees of both Houses of Congress on Foreign Affairs, 
War, Navy, Ways and Means, and Appropriations md the 
Chiefs of Staff of both the Army and the Navy, charged with 
the duty of evolving a systematic program of national defense, 
Which would conform to our international pow: rl re 
sponsibilities. 

Second and third. An Army and Navy general st ar 
to those in use by at least two of the belligerent nat of 
Europe. Under this management the duty of advising Congr 

} on preparedness would be vested in the officials best quatitied 
by experience and training to perform this function 

We are spending to-day, exclusive of pension 7 per cent of 
our annual revenue for national defense; but we must concede 
that we are not getting the results that we should get, and 
this is entirely due to lack of an organized method 

The American genius for organization is recognized through 
out the entire world, and we should apply it to the development 
of the Army and the Navy. We lack a well-defined policy and 
allow politics and commercialism to override expert ju lent 

\ study of the details of preparedness has convinced me of 
the necessity for a large number of submurine sufficient to 
put at least 10 in every harbor of the Nation railre ilong 
our coust to carry heavy guns to any point of attacl hootin 
ranges in every congressional district under Governme upel 
Vision and at Government expense, so that the ability » shoot 
Will not become a lost art; the building and equipping of at 
least three more West Points, so that at all time e shall 
have trained officers from every congressional dist t is 
modern warfare is largely a question of oflice: 

I do not think a stockholder in the Pennsylvania Rail i 
Co. would ordinarily dispute the methods adopted by the en- 
gineers in fixing grades, and so forth, nor ordinarily do I 
believe that I would be justified, unl learl itisfied that 
it IS wrong, in going contrary to the polley laid down by a 
council of national defense and an Atmy and Navy eneral 
staff, created with the powers and duties I have stated here- 
totore 

I am in entire accord with th Army ane tvVy Officiuls who 
advocate not only compulsory military training but compulsory 
service Under the existing voluntee1 ystett the ith \ | LB 
loves the Nation goes to the front and risks | lif hile the 
laggard and coward are permitted to remain at home. It penal 
izes the patriot by exposing his breast to the bulk oe the 
enemy and rewards the coward by allowing him to remain at 
home in the full enjoyment of peace and prosperity 

‘Training and service should be compulsory d no taan under 
any circumstances should be allowed to hire a substitute as 
was so common in our Civil War 

We get nothing in this world without a proper consideration 
We must pay for our liberty just the same as we must puy for 
a sick of tlour or a bushel of potatoe: It is useless for i to 
talk of fighting for the flag and then refuse equip t e] 
by military training so as to fight at their maximum « hey 
unless they desire to be classed as “ lip patriots.” 

Theretore L believe that we should adopt the Swi tem, 
which requires the youth to submit to military training, amount 
ing in all to about 100 days. Any man who enjoys the privileges 
of American citizenship and is not willing to carve out of his 
life 100 days for military training, so as to do his whole duty to 
the Nation in time of war, is not fit to be called an Ame in 

You may ask, * How are we to pay for the extraordinary ex 


penses that even the present program of preparedness | cust 


upon us?” My reply it, From a graduated income and inherit 
ance tax, which is the only equitable and just way to 1 the 
money. Our present system of taxation is indeed fault Oo 
much so that many of the States of the Nation have comuni 
sions trying to devise some new and more equitabl of 
assessment. ‘The trouble is that we cast an unfair bu ipon 
those who are the least able to pay. If we pay a ] i 
against loss of property by fire, based on the value of 
erty, why should not the same rule apply to premiun 
against loss by war? Surely, no one will contend he 
laborer should pay the same fire-insurance prem 
cottage as Mr. Frick does on the Frick Buile Lb 
precisely what he does in paying his indirect taxes fo! p 
port of the National Government 

One illustration will suffice. The tarifi i indirect ta 
Let us take the item of sugar, which rai Lo ‘ ty 
millions of revenue a yeal Phe laborer ‘ i ry 
probably more, than Mr. Rockefeller ‘ det i tem of 
taxation that laborer, who at the mont ¢ but a mo hi . 








gre f not greater, than Mr. Rockefeller, with his eight hundred 
1) is of wealth and an income of approximately $10,000,000 a 
yi This, it goes without saying, is brutally unfair. But if you 
require Mr. Rockefeller to pay an income tax based upon his 


ome and the laborer to do likewise, you will have an equitable 
just assessment, insuring that each of them will pay his 


"ay 


proper premium against war. I believe that the inheritance 
and income taxes should be looked upon purely in the light of 
premiums with which to insure the Nation against war, and 


should be set aside by the Government 
that specific purpose. 

‘here are dangers in a policy of preparedness, against which 
the people must be careful to protect themselves. I do not 
especially fear militarism, because there is a vast distinction 
bet inilitarism and preparedness. The former is intended 
to wage wars of conquest, while the latter is intended for a 


as a special fund for 


defense against an alien enemy, and we should be thankful 
that the lofty morality of the American people will never per- 
mn his Government to wage a war of conquest against another 
nation, 


! intend, however, to call your attention to a few of the dan- 





gers which will be created within the Nation by a policy of | 
preparedness, as I sometimes think they are greater from 
Within than from without. 
l‘irst. The propaganda in favor of an international court, 
w! is being earnestly advocated by many of our public men, 
Tt their theory that the nations of the world should agree by 
trenty that all disputes between nations should be determined 
hy international court, composed of representatives of all 
th tions in the world. Assume that we had made a treaty 
of il kinet with the nations of the world before the present 
\\ began \ degree would have been made by such court 
St th pute between Austria and Servia and it would 
hiss en our plain duty to help the other nations to enforce 
tl re It is certain that Austria would not have sub- 
l d to it, and we yuld have become involved in the present 
1 trom of 
! ' mn the battle field of the world for centuries 
this Nation ours was ever thought of, and there is 
ve can d stop these bloody contests. Selfish as it 
on es poli *\ is to allow Kurope to fight, while 
at peace, attempts to work out the destiny of mankind 
a hroi he ning influenees and splendid example | 
‘ ally mpel the rulers of Europe to follow in the path- 
VN ich we have made for the onward march of civilization. 
W onld continue to stand with Washington and Monroe by 
all “entangling political alliances with European 
ndeney to weaken to some extent the 
I rd the Monroe doctrine, which prohibits the 
es by foreign nations in the Western Hemi- 
( absolutely essential to the national de 
dd ld be enforced at all hazards, as it insures to 
i of ttuges of our splendid isolation by compelling 
tis . cl the sea to attack us. Otherwise they 
of supplies in South America from which 
to u 
In the Civil War, in the Spanish-American War, and 
( of peace there have been many ugly scandals 
{ 1 Army und Navy contracts. The farmer who 
} the mechanic who hays down his tools, the 
pr ) mun who lays aside his books and leaves a lhicra- 
i ition te aceept the meager pay and dangers of a sol- 
{ | titled to the best food and clothing and best 
Oo nt tl this wenlthy Nation can buy, and aby man or 
ce 1 ells to the Government defective supplies for 
th die i ililty of the blackest treason known to man, 
| lize that commercial diplomaey, commonly called the 
{ lie,” bas a strong foothold in our commercial life. and 
ft uid be reeognized as a menace to real preparedness. De- 
fer muterial on our aurships or defective guns in the hands 
ot soldiers might not be discovered until it was teo late, 
and no mercy should be shown any one who thus imperils the 
satety of the Nation 
Mourth. Another of our grent weaknesses is this—a tendency 
to ubordinate everything to commercialism. The moment the 
pre-ent war broke out erganizations of various kinds were 
forined to advecate preparedness. They hired lecturers and 
lobbyists, heid publie meetings, rented storerooms in many o¢ 
th ver cities for the display of instruments of war, ex- 
pem od lurge sums of money in promoting their propaganda, and 
iin ed mony real patriots to accept memberships. The Ameri- 


can people, appalled by the magnitude of the struggle in Wurope, 
gave an attentive eur to these exaggerated stories of our un- 
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preparedness, and many citizens believed that the American 
Navy was a pile of junk and Ameriea as defenseless as Chinn. 

From the time John Paul Jones lashed the sinking Bon 
Homme Richard to the Serapis and announced that “he had 
just begun to fight” to the time that Admiral Schley said at 
Santiago Harbor “ There is honor enough for all” the Ameri- 
ean Navy has never met a defeat. All patriotic Americans 
should condemn these vicious slanders, especially when we con- 
sider the fact that there is hardly a pound of steel, iron, brass, 
or wood on an American vessel to-day that was not furnished 
by the promoters of these organizations. 

If what they say of the condition of our Navy is true, they 
have been guilty of the grossest fraud against the Government, 
and they should be hanged as high as Haman. Most of these 
organizations were promoted and financed by the munition 
manufacturers, who have carefully kept in the background. I 
find no fault with their efforts to sell their products to the 
Government, but I deny with all the power that is within me 
their right to do so in the guise of a sacred thing like patriotism. 
If they have no sense of the proprieties we should teach them 
that patriotism is not to be measured by the amount of profits 
i man can make out of it. It is indeed unfortunate that we 
find patriotism to be so often mingled with lust for gain. 

Fifth. Tolstoy, with that wonderful vision of his, said many 


years ago that the division between the classes in America 
was wider than in any other nation in the world, and that 


it was growing wider from day to day. In fact there are men 
of profound thought who openly express the opinion that the 
centralization of wealth in this country in the hands of a few 
men is creating a eondition of affairs similar to that in France 
prior to the French Revolution; that it is only a question of 
time until this Nation will be torm asunder by a similar inter- 
necine war. While I can not agree with them in their con- 
clusions, still we must admit that there is force in their argu- 
ments, and we therefore should strike down class distinctions 
wherever and whenever they appear. 

[ have in mind the establishment of military training camps 


which are exclusively for a certain class of our eitizens. Par- 
ticularly one which excludes everyone who is not a college or 
a high school graduate. The farmer, mechanic, and laborer 


are barred; and yet this camp is maintained at Government 
expense. I certainly believe that at least one training camp 
should be established in every eongressional district of the 
Nation, under the direction and control of officers of the 


Regular Army; but all should go to the same camp, without 
regard to wealth or soeial position. This service should be like 
‘ath—the leveler of all distinetions—and the millionaire should 
be happy to rub shoulders with the laborer in the defense of 
our common country. 

In conclusion, every patriotic American should lay aside his 
selfish interests and do a patriot’s duty in bringing about in 
this Nation of ours social, industrial, political, and educational 
justice. He should earnestiv advocate a preparedness sufficient 
to meet the dangers which confront us, and leave the details 
of that preparedness to those who have been trained to perform 
that duty, and at all times guard the Nation against the mer- 
cenary who seeks to profit from the necessities of our troubled 
country. 


dé 


If we will but do this, when foes assail us every man in 
the trenches will be a Sir Galahad and the perpetuity of our 
beautiful institutions will be assured. 





Indian Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
oF 


ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 


HON. 


Iw THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 12, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole Mouse on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill MH. R. 18453, the Indian appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, for the purpose of again calling the at- 
tention of the committee to something that the committee itself 
ean not help, and that is, the peculiar condition of some wealthy 
ond aged Indians of western Washingtom who owm rich timber- 
lands and are net permitted to sell the same, and whe actually 
are dependent upon others for their daily food. 
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I have here a photograph of an old Indian woman, 105 years 
old, worth anywhere from $80,000 to $100,000. This picture was 
taken 10 or 12 years ago. She is now living with a nephew 
who is himself 100 years old. She is worth probably $100,000, 
Her condition is exactly like this. If my friend Mr. Herrin, 
the distinguished Member from Alabama, there, had a watch 
worth $100, and he wanted to raise $75 on it, and offered the 
watch for sale, and I was his guardian, I would say, “ Yes; he 
can sell the watch if he gets $100 for it,” but no one would 
put up the $100. Now, that is the situation of dozens and 
dozens of old Indians in the 19 tribes in southwestern Wash- 


ington. I realize it is not a matter for this committee to waste 
time upon now, but it is a matter for the attention of the 
country. 


Nearly all of these Indians have sick children now in the 
third generation. The children are dying off, and the old In- 
dians are waiting along until they die. When their children die 
they have nothing with which to pay the bills. The under- 
taker then presents his bill, usually a good stiff one. A relative 


of this old Indian, Mrs. Mason, has lost three or four grandchil- | 


dren in the last two years from consumption, and the under- 
taker’s bill and associated bills, doctors, ete., in each case is 
from $200 to $300 and is unpaid, when it ought to be paid. I 
think that should be regulated by the guardian of these In- 
dians, but if the undertaker has to wait from two to seven 
years for burying these Indians he will charge a pretty stiff sum 
and give them a pretty poor burial. If the Government is to be 
the guardian of these Indians, it should do something for them, 
I presume in my district there are 200 poor, old Indians who 
own timber lands, allotted and even unallotted, who are actually 
without food from day to day except as they get it from the 
white people or from relatives. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS Nebraska. The reason for these large 
fees is usually due to the fact of the indifference of the depart- 
ment in settling these claims? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Absolutely, yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Which makes the service so 
risky that men do not care to render the service to the Indians? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And I might say also that to 
bury one of these Indians they have to go over almost impassa- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


e 
Ol 


ble roads for 10‘or 20 miles. This particular reservation, the 
Qui-nai-elt Reservation, which I presume is as large as the 


State of Rhode Island, has not a traversible road there. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. In my mail this morning, I received a: state- 
ment from an undertaker for burying one of the Indians on the 
Standing Rock Reservation. It was a bill for $50. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What has the 
from North Dakota to do with it? 

Mr. NORTON. It was a bill that was referred to the Indian 
Department, and because the fact that they were not 
prompt in paying it they referred it to me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I contend that a Member of 
Congress should not have to be a go-between in settling 
affairs of these Indians who are the wards of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I make an appeal that a committee be ap- 
pointed to investigate the handling of the funds which belong 
to these Indians. 
official, but my contention is that the entire system is wrong. 
As an illustration of the complaints which I receive, 1 append 
the following letter in which a constituent says: 


gentleman 


¢ 
OL 


These Indian funds are kept in the bank or some other place and 
are used apparently in whatever way the local agent sees tit to use 
them. Taking it for granted that he uses his best judgment, it would 
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Prohibition of the Liquor Traflic. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS ©. ORAMTON, 
OF MICHIGAN. 
In toe Hovsr or Represenvrarives. 


Thursday, March 1, 1917. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of leave given 
me by the House, I desire to submit a few observations wpon 
the question of prohibition of the alcoholic liquor traffic in the 
District of Columbia. Without attempting any general dis- 
cussion of the merits of the question of prohibition itself, I 
desire only to touch upon the rapidly changing public sentiment 
concerning it, 

Opening the debate upon the rule for consideration of this 


| bill in the House, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrr- 





I do not desire to criticize any Indian Office | 


seem to me the Indians ought to have some little something to say 
about this money received from the sale of their property. 
They are as helpless as new-born babes. They seem to have no | 


rights and can do nothing except as the local agent is willing to let 


them do. They are punished just as children for the most trivial 
matters. Some of these Indians—a drunken bunch—will get on a drunk 
and will be fined 10 days’ work on the road or something like that, 
and the fines never imposed. Other Indians for the most trivial mat- 
ter are fined 15 and 20 days and are compelled to work out their 
fines. Now, it seems peculiar that some of the Indians are punished 


in this way and others are not. There is a 

I wish it were possible that a committee 
tigate these various reservations and their conduct without having a 
special sent from the Indian Department itself. We will never accom- 
plish anything with one of these specials from the Indian Department. 
They are all under the same umbrella, painted with the same political 
brush, and their motto is and always has been to stand together. I am 


reason for this. 
could be sent out to inves 


not making any charges against any one in particular, but it seems 
to be a general system and it is not right. 
If we could have an investigation by some one not in any way 


connected with the Indian Department, the whole underlying founda- 
tion of their methods would be torn to pieces. It is not right. 


| trial folly of drink. 


son] commented upon the rapid 
movement in these later days. The liquor traffic is as old as 
humanity. With the use of liquer has always come abuse as 
well, and the movement for the prevention of such abuse has 
always accompanied the traffic. But what was in other days 
a solitary small voice here and there in the world, voicing an 
unheeded protest, has now become the ceaseless chant of vast 
multitudes, compelling the attention of rulers and lawmakers 
the world over, in despotism and in democracy. 

PROGRESS OF SENTIMENT THE 


progress of the prohibition 


IN INDUSTRIAL WORLD. 
Nowhere has the progress been more pronounced than in the 
industrial world. Two centuries ago a young American en- 
gaged as printer with Watts in Lendon, and-in his autobiog- 
raphy written for his son it is recorded how the solitary voice 
of Benjamin Franklin was in that day raised against the indus- 
There we read: 













At my first admission into this printing house I took to working 
at press, imagining I felt a want of the bodily exercise I had been 
used to in America, where presswork is mixed with composins [ 
drank only water; the other workmen, nearly 50 in numt were 
great guzzlers of beer. On occasion, I carried up and down stairs 
a large form of types in each hand, when others carried but one in both 
hands. They wondered to see, from this and several instances hat 
the ‘“ water American,” as they called me, was stronger than them- 
selves, who drank strong beer. We had an alchouse boy who attcaded 
always in the house to supply the workmen. My companion at the 
press drank every day a pint before breakfast, a pint at breakfast 
with his bread and cheese, a pint between breakfast and dinner, a 
pint at dinner, a pint in the afternoon about 6 o’clock, and another 
when he had done his day’s work. I thought it a detestabie custom; 
but it was necessary, he supposed, to drink strong beer that he 
might be strong to labor. I endeavored to convince him that the 
bodily strength afforded by beer could only be in proportion to the 
grain or flour of the barley dissolved in the water of which it was 
made; that ther> was more flour in a pennyworth of bread; and, 
therefore, if he would eat that with a pint of water it would giv: im 
more strength than a quart of beer. He drank on, however, and had 
t or 5 shillings to pay out of his wages every Saturday night for 
that muddling liquor; an expense I was free from. And thus these 
poor devils keep themselves always under. 

In these days when even the proprietor of a saloon prefers 
a bartender who does not drink, the view of the leaders of 
industry everywhere would condemn the Watts shop manage- 
ment on the ground of absolute inefficiency. Read the present 
day industrial view: 

Of all the pernicious practices going on in this world, drink at 
once the most common and most dangerous, and more sins can be 
lirectly treced to it than to any other cause. It is an exceedingly 
easy habit to drift into, and a difficult one to part with. The most 
deluded of all mortals is the so-called ‘“‘ moderate drinker.” The mod- 
erate drinker does not know when to quit. Ile has the idea that his 
acquaintances and friends ere drinking too much, and wakes up some 
.orning somewhat surprised to find that they have the same opinion 
of him. There is only one safe thing to do, and that is to cut it out. 
If the signs of the times are being read aright, that is exactly what 
the world is doing. ‘The sentiment against ¢Crinking is growing very 
rapidly, and the time is not far distant when the so-called mod 


y 


drinker will not be employed. Large undertakings can n be hand 
by men who are addicted to drink. No man is ite normal if h 

taken even a single drink, because its immedi effect is to alter his 
point of view. In all industrial enterprises drinking man he 


‘ 
Ct 





the 









first to be laid off in times of depression, and the last to be taken on 
in times of prosperity. 

The railways of the United States are taking a firn tand <« he 
subject, and any of its trainmen who are seen to enter or ave a 
saloon are liable to discharge. So great indeed I lution 
against alcohol that medical societies are declining to continue its use 
in prescriptions. Statistics prove that over 9%) per cent of the men 
imprisoned for criminal practices have had intemperate habits, while 
alcohol creates more insanity than all other causes combined 





It is highly gratifying to note among the recommendations of the 


industrial committee the following: 


“That all masters and chief engineers of the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 


ciation be instructed that temperance should be encouraged as much as 
possible among the crews and be made a « 


nsideration of 


promotion 
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as between men of otherwise equal merits. Further, that notice to 
the effect that drinking is prohibited aboard the boat and that no 
person be allowed to carry liquor aboard the vessel be posted in the 
room f the deck hands and firemen. Further, that the Lake Carriers’ 
Association provide temperance pledges and buttons in their assembly 
rooms and aboard the vessels for free distribution to the men,” 

That reads much like a tract from the W. C. T. U., but it is 


found in the annual report of the Lake Carriers’ Association for 


1914, that great organization which represents*® the immense 
commerce upon the Great Lakes, 
PROGRESS OF SENTIMENT IN THE FIELD OF MEDICINE, 


In the field of medicine likewise the progress has been pro- 
nounced and is typified by resolutions adopted generally by or- 
ganizations of physicians in Michigan in the recent State-wide 
caumpaign. At Detroit the following resolutions were adopted 
by a vote of 8 or 10 to 1 at a meeting attended by nearly 200 
physicians : 

Whereas the Wayne County Medical Society, as a result of the technical 
training and experience of its members, has intimate, accurate, and 
cientific knoweldge of the deleterious effects of the moderate and 
immoderate of beverages containing alcohol upon the normal 
physiological functions necessary to the prevention and cure of 
disease, and realizes that the deleterious effect of alcoholic beverages 


uses 


80 


is a direct cause of many diseased processes, is a definite cause of 
lack of resistance to diseased processes from other causes, and that 
the elimination or decrease of the use of alcoholic beverages would 


be of the greatest service in preventing and curing diseases: There- 
fore be it 
Resolved, That the Wayne County Medical Society favor and urge 


State-wide prohibition of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages. 
I have at hand also the following resolutions adopted by many 


medical associations in the State: 


Whereas it has been clearly established by the painstaking experiments 
of European and American scientists that alcohol is a definite poison ; 
and 

Whereas it is now well known that the general use of alcohol as a bev- 


erage is the direct or indirect cause of a very large percentage of our 


crime, insanity, epilepsy, feeble-mindedness, disease, divorce, child 
misery, and pauperism; and 
Whereas the definition of alcohol as a poison contradicts all our inher- 


ited notions regarding its value as a food and beverage: Therefore 


be it 


Resolved, That we, the undersigned physicians, hereby express to the 
people our earnest convictions regarding this vital matter as follows: 

Resolved, That we positively condemn the beverage use of all alcoholic 
liquors, including wine and beer, because by their effects on the germ 
plasm they curse the unborn child; because even their moderate use 
has been proven to reduce the efficiency of the user; and because in 
multitudes of cases the continued use of alcohol in moderation proves to 
be impossible. The moderate drinker is a social menace, If he drinks 
without becoming a drunkard his example is certain to influence others, 
who, by imitating him, acquire an ungovernable appetite for liquor. If 
he finally passes from moderation to excess, as multitudes of moderate 
drinkers do, ‘he and his family become a burden to society. It is im- 
possible to know beforehand whether one will be able to drink moder- 


ately or not. After one finds out that he can not drink moderately it is 
generally too late to quit. Therefore total abstinence from all intoxi- 
cating liquors is the only guaranty of safety and of the highest per- 
sunal etliciency, 


MODIFIED POSITION OF CHAMPIONS OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC, 


The number of protests that I have received from any source 
whatever against the passage of this bill is remarkably small. 


Among them are, however, two from one T. M. Gilmore, of 
Louisville, Ky., in his capacity as president of the Model 
License League (Inec.). Other correspondence in my files 


shows him in the capacity of president of Bonfort’s Wine and 
Spirit Cireular, protesting against the bill to restrict liquor 
advertising in dry States. 
liquor interests is therefore to be taken as not only friendly 
but sufficiently close, and his position of sufficient standing to 


Mr. Gilmore’s connection with the | 


constitute him a witness that would not be unfair to the liquor | 


trafic. 

Henee, as illustrative of the progress of sentiment concerning 
the traflic, even among those intimately connected with it, I 
quote the following from a letter from Mr. Gilmore to Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, dated Mebruary 11, 1910, and published with the 
correspondence between Mr. Gilmore and Dr. Abbott in the 
Outlook, March 19, 1910: 

T agree with physicians that the excessive use of alcohol is a prolific 
cause of disease ; with sociologists that it is a prolific cause of poverty ; 
with penologists that it is a prolific cause of crime; and I agree with 
you that mankind should be educated either to avoid the use of alcohol 
altogether or to use it in moderation. 


TREND OF SENTIMENT 


tut it is in the ballot box itself that the most striking evi- 
dence of progress of general public sentiment on this question 
found. Without giving space to discussion of the general 
spread of dry territory, well known to us all, permit me to 
submit some analysis of the vote upon State-wide prohibition 
in Michigan last November. I desire to particularly emphasize 
the fact that no longer is the city vote assuredly wet. Long 
ago the wet forces conceded the rural sections to the drys and 


AS MANIFESTED AT THE BALLOT BOX, 


is 
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fell back to their strongly intrenched positions in the cities. 


Their strength there heretofore has been conceded by dry 
leaders. The Anti-Saloon League Year Book for 1916, saying— 


page 49: 


The rural popuiation has adopted the no-license policy more readily 
than the urban population, who live where the liquor traffic has a better 
pepecmaeity to organize and thus resist more strongly the prohibition 
advance, 

Sut now the cities fail them, and the end is near. In the 
Michigan election the cities of that State, thriving and growing 
centers of industry that they are, voted a judgment of expulsion 
from the State for the saloon, 


THE CITIES NOW VOTE DRY. 


There are in Michigan 24 cities, each with a population of 
10,000 or over by the census of 1910, besides the village of 
Highland Park, the home of the Ford, which has a population 
now of more than 25,000. The vote in these 25 towns may 
fairly be called the urban vote of the State. That vote on the 
question of State-wide prohibition was—yes, 147,044; no, 134,710, 
a dry majority of 12,234. The vote by cities was: 





| } 
Now | Votec , , > 
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Urban dry majority, 12,234. 


Every town which is now dry by reason of village or county 
prohibition gave a majority for State-wide prohibition, thereby 
expressing their approval of prohibition as experienced by 
them, even in a limited area. In this list are eight places— 
Adrian, Battle Creek, Flint, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Pontiac, 
Traverse City, and Highland Park. Quite noteworthy, also, 
nine other cities, now well supplied with saloons, did not by 
their vote likewise approve of their experience therewith, and 
voted to oust their own saloons and all others in the State— 
Ann Arbor, Bay City, Grand Rapids, Holland, Lronwood, Ish- 
peming, Jackson, Port Huron, and the Soo, 

That great industrial center, Detroit, having almost doubled 
its population since the last census was taken, with its exten- 
sive foreign quarters, and its new labor elements drawn from 
all the world, went against prohibition by only a small majority. 
Flint. the home of the Buick, the Chevrolet, the Dort, the Pat- 
terson, a great manufacturing city, with an increase of popula- 
tion of 40,000 in six years, for several years without saloons, 
voted more than two to one to have none in the State. Lansing, 
the capital city, which has prospered and develeped without 
saloons and found that both laws and automobiles can be made 
without the presence of saloons, voted overwhelmingly against 
them, 


THE PROUIBITION BAND WAGON RUNNING AT HIGH SPEED, 


In Michigan it can not be said that prohibition is forced 
upon the cities by the rural vote. The industrial centers, 


through the votes of employer and employee alike, have de- 
clared against the paralyzing and wasteful influence of the saloon 
upon industry. The city and the country joined together in 
ridding Michigan of the saloon. The prohibition band wagon 
is a 12-cylinder car, recognizes no speed limits, travels city 
pavements as well as country roads, and shies not at street 
‘ars or factory whistles. 








Statement by Arthur MacDonald. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES T. LLOYD, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In rue House or RepresENnTaTIVEs, 
Saturday, March 3, 1917. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith a statement 
prepared by Arthur MacDonald, Washington, D. C., honorary 
president of the Third International Congress of Oriminal 
Anthropology of Europe and author of Man and Abnormal 
Man. I am in no sense responsible for his views and do not 
stand sponser for them, but I am of the opinion that he has 
the right to have his information given to the public for what 
it is worth, and therefore present them in what follows: 


Peace and war are fundamental phenomena in the study of an- 
thropology. Peace is normal, war is abnormal. From the scientific 
point of view war is not only abnormal, but a sociological mon- 
strosity, and belongs under the head of teratvlogy, a science which 
treats of all kinds of monsters in nature. The monstrosity consists in 
militarism or nayalism forcing itself into the new humanity; it may 
be called atavistiec or a return to a primitive state. 

War is probably an anthropological necessity, and if this war had 
not come now it might have started later, and would have been still 
more terrible. But no one can make a virtue out of this necessity. 

In the study of the present war the psychological element is of 
much more significance than in former wars, due mainly to great in- 
crease in facilities of communication, as telephone, telegraph, and 
wireless telegraphy. Thus the mental condition of a country can be 
much more easily and quickly inflamed than ever before in history. 
The dangers therefore of becoming involved in the conflict are corre- 
spondingly greater, and the unexpected can happen before its serious- 
ness may be realized, perilizing the future and even involving a nation 
in war against its desire and will. 

Almost all of our ideas are caused, whether they are right or 
wrong; they get their cue naturally before we are conscious of it. 
We imagine to ourselves that we can think as we please, but nothing, 
as a matter of fact, is further from the truth, as will be evident to 
anyone who lives in foreign countries, and experiences how intelligent 
people hold opposite views from his own on often very simple matters. 
The psychological mechanism of the mind is almost as rigid as the 
physiological mechanism of the brain; thus a conviction is something 





we can not doubt—it is an idea or combination of ideas we can not 
eparate, a habit of thought we can not change—in brief, a mechanism 


that compels our thought. 

Che danger of American citizens being maltreated and killed by accl- 
dent, by mobs or otherwise, increases as the belligerents become more 
desperate and reckless, and, as a natural consequence, careless of the 
rights of neutrals. tut the neutrals themselves are liable to become 
nervous and irritable, and so more susceptible to warlike spirit through 
eading the newspapers, especially when horrors are described and often 
xaggerated. Such stirring up of the feelings or excitement from some 
sudden catastrophe inflames the popular mind and can force a nation 
into war without sufficient reason. 

Tust as a2 man can be his own enemy, so a nation can, especially in 
abnormal conditions, which are the most extreme in the world at pres- 
ent; under such circumstances, general principles, even the highest, 
are not necessarily to be followed. ‘To so act on the general principles 
of humanity as to lead a nation into war is a questionable humanity. 
It is not a general ee so much as a practical question which 
confronts us. It is this: Is what we want to do for our good? The 
question is not the good of humanity, nor the good of the world or 
universe. Humanity, like charity, begins at home. From an extended 
experience of talking with all classes of Amerigans and purposely stir- 
ring up pro-German and anti-German feeling, am convinced that we 
all want peace, and I am equally convinced that peace is for our good, 
especially in our state of unpreparedness for war. 


EXPERIENCE IN WAR CREATES HATRED OF WAR, 


If everyone could have a taste of war, this would probably bring 
an end to it. If the public knew really what war was, they would not 
allow it to be declared. 

It must be remembered that the amount of suffering varies often 
with the capacity to suffer, which is greatest in the healthy strong man, 
The wasting processes of disease usually lessen the capacity of suffering, 
so that in most deaths there is little or no pain; the patient is often 
unconscious, and passes away without suffering, But the wounded in 
battle are alive and can endure most excruciating pain. The soldiers 
are there to lacerate each other’s bodies and break one another’s bones, 
if they can not kill each other outright, which is often more merciful, 
for the wounds may mean pain, misery, and woe for the rest of their 
lives. 

If every official in power, if everyone who is influential in causing a 
nation to go to war, were in as much danger of suffering the physical 
pains and horrors of war as is the lot of the ordinary soldier, very few 
wars would occur. 

For a few persons to cause thousands to suffer the horrors and tor- 
tures of war, generally contrary to their wills, is inherently unjust and 
should not be permitted longer. 

SENSE OF JUSTICH DESTROYED BY WAR, 

It will be found that even distinguished jurists, whe in a case of 
law or equity would not vary a hair’s breadth from strict justice, will 
be ex parte or one sided in their opinions as to justice between nations, 
especially in time of war. This psychological anachronism may per- 
haps be due inconsciously to the deep-seated antagonistic feelings that 
have existed for thousands of years in our remote ancestors; they 
have also been present for hundreds of thousands of years in tribes, 
races, and peoples. These past experiences seem to have left psycho- 
ogical tendencies, which make it easier for the human mind to hate 
han to love, to disliko than to like, to antagonize rather than to 

gree with, especially when conditions arise which produce friction, 
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Whether inherently man hates easier than he jeves is an uncertain 
question, yet conditions which develop friction seem much more fre- 
quent than those which tend to harmony. This is desirable to a 
certain extent, as we all recognize that a certain amount of struggle 
and effort are good for the development of everyone, but unfortunately 
the friction often becomes excessive, and the weaker tendencies in man 
manifest themselves. 


The persistent and tenacious character of antagonistic feeling seems 
as manifest as ever in the world. Thus long before the present war, 
in times of peace there has been little indication of any love between 
nations; while on the other hand there is much to indicate extreme 
rivalry and jealousy among them all, in varied degrees according 
mainly to conflict of their economical interests. They seem always to 
be looking at each other with suspicious eyes. This distrust between 
nations is increased by secret compacts. Diplomacy is not noted for 
it frankness and is not always synonymous with honesty, as will be 
mentioned later. 

This country is prepared for defense, as shown by the statement of 
Gen, Erasmus Weaver before the House Committee on Military Affairs. 
He stated: 

“We have the best coast defenses in the world. The guns now 
mounted and those contemplated will give us an entirely satisfactory 
defense.” 

Admiral Fletcher, of the Navy, said of the navies of other countries: 


PRANCE, 


Mr. WITHERSPOON. Now, take France. This Navy Yearbook says that 
France has a grand total of battleships, built, building, and authorized, 
of 29—11 less than we have. 

Admiral FLetcHer. Yes. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Would you not say, if she sent all of hers against 
us, we would be able to successfully resist them? 

Admiral FtercHer. Yes; our forces available being the greater. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. And if she only sent one-half of them we would 
not have much of a fight, would we? 

Admiral FPietener. No; we ought not to. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. That is the way I look at it. 


JAPAN. 


Mr. WITHERSPOON. Here is Japan, which according to the Navy Year- 
book, has only 19 battleships, or 21 less than we have got. If Japan 
should send all of her 19 against us, do you not think we would be able 
successfully to resist them? 

Admiral Fuercugr. Yes. 
mect them at the time. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. And if she did not send but half of them, there 
would not be much of a serap, would there? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Probably not. 


I should say so, if our forces were free to 


RUSSIA, 


Mr. WITHERSPOON. Now, here is Russia, that the Navy Yearbook says 
has a grand total of 15 battleships, completed and building. If she 
should send all of them against us, would you not say that we could su 
cessfully resist them? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. And if she sent half of them, there would not be 
any fight at all, would there? 

Admiral FPLercuer. Not much, 


ITALY. 


Mr. WITHERSPOON. Here is Italy that has a grand total, according to 
the Navy Yearbook, of 17 battleships. We could successfully 


them whether she sent all of them or a part of them, could we not‘ 
Admiral FLtetcugr. Yes; I think so. 
Mr. WITHERSPOON, Yes; I do, too. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 


Mr. WITHERSPOON. Now, Austria-Hungary, aecordi 
Yearbook, has a grand total of battleships, built and 
We could successfully resist them, could we not? 

Admiral Fretcner, I think so. 

ENGLAND ALONE TO FEAR. . 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Then what nation is there that we are not pre 
ared to successfully resist? There is not one on earth, is ther 
Admiral—not a single one? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Well, Judge, I think there is. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Well, which one? I have gone through the big 
ones. Tell me which one. 

Admiral FtetTcHer. I should say England has a navy so much mors 
powerful than that of any other nation in the world that she could 
easily keep control of the seas. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. England. Well, what other one, then? 

Admiral Fretcuer. I do not think that we need greatly fear any 
single nation. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. There is no other nation, except England, that in 
your judgment we could not successfully defend ourselves against; I 
mean, except England. 

Admiral -FLercuer. I think that is correct. Yes. 


The following is a list of publications which those interested in 
peace or war should read: 


Peace, War, and Humanity. Printed by Judd & Detweiler, Washington, 
D. C., 26 pages, 1915, 8°, 

Comparative Militarism. Reprint from publications of the Americar 
Statistical Association, Boston, December, 1915, 3 pages, 8°. 

Atrocities and Outrages of War. Reprint from the Pacific Medical 
Journal, San Francisco, April, 1916, 16 pages, 8°. Gives data for Civil 
War, Boer War, Bulgaria and Russia and Germany. 

Some Moral Evils of War. Reprint from Pacific Medical Journal, San 
Francisco, August, 1916, 8 pages, 8°. Refers especially to Boer War. 

Reasons for Peace. Machinist's Monthly Journal, Washington, D. C., 
July, 1916, pages 708-710, 8°. 

Choosing etween War and Peace. 
Times, Denver, Colo., 6 pages, 8°. Wt 

Statement of European War. Reprint from Pacific Medical Journa! 
San Franc'!sco, Cal., February, 1917, 8 pages, 8°. : 

Preven of War. Reprint from CoNncRESSIONAL REcorD, Washin 
ton, D.C ebruary 27, 1917, 8 pages, 8°. 


other 


Reprint from Western Medi 


Educational Exchange, Bi! 


Military i'raining in the Public Schools. 
mingham, Ala., February and March, 1917. 
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Letter From Maj. H. B. Campbell, Eighth Massachusetts 
Infantry, National Guard, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN tue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 21, 1917. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr, Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I insert the following letter: 
IIAVERHILL, MASS., December 22," 1916. 


Ifon. A. P. GARDNER, M. C., 
Washington, D. C, 
Dear Str: Allow me to thank you for your kind consideration of my 


letter of December 5, and for all the trouble I have put you to. 
The papers haye quoted Gens, Scott and Wood and Members of both 


Ilouses on the National Guard and its failure in the recent mobilization, 
Having been, as you know, a member of the militia and the National 
Guard, so called, for about 16 years, and having been ‘ mobilized,” 
fam conceited enough to think I know something about its condition 


and workings. The War Department, the Regular Army, and the Na- 
tional Guard each did the best they could under a jumble of laws the 
iike of which can only be found in a Government like ours. 

All Intelligent and thinking National Guard officers believe the yolun- 
teer system a failure, and the National.Guard, composed of 48 wtnits, 
or parts of units, and with 48 minds and ways of doing things is worse. 


The election of officers is pernicious and the “ dual oath” confusing. 


In case of a great war this county will need every man in some 
eapacity, so why not find out now how many fighting men we have, 
how many are fit to drive teams or auto trucks, how many are only fit 
for munition plants, etc., and have them listed and assigned in advance 


of trouble? 


We-—and by “ we’? I mean every National Guard officer I have talked 
with—-want every man, rich er poor, to be obliged to do his share as 
soldier, driver, munition maker, etc., according to his physical ability ; 
and we want Federal control and support only. 


Ilave I made myself clear? 
You may use this letter or not as you see fit. 
Sincerely, yours, 
H. B. CAMPRELL, 
Major, Fighth Massachusctts Infantry, 
National Guard, 





Vocational Education. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 

HON. EDWARD E. BROWNE, 
OF WISCONSIN, 

In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 38, 1917. 


Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, national aid for education is 
not new. 
* Congress, in 1862, passed what is known as the Morrill 


Agricultural College Act, which was signed by President Lincoln. 

The Morrill Act gave to the various States large tracts of 
valuable publie lands for the purpose of enabling the States 
to erect and maintain agricultural and mechanical colleges. 

James Buchanan, who took the same view of this question as 
some do to-day, vetoed a bill similar to the Morrill Act passed 
by Congress, assigning the reason “that education was purely 
a State function.” Lincoln, however, favored it and believed 
that national aid would be a great stimulus to agriculture, 
which he argued was an occupation requiring much study, as 
well as experience. In 1859 Lincoln, speaking at the State fair 
of Wisconsin, held at Milwaukee, said: 

No other human occupation opens 80 wide a field for profitable and 
agreeable combination of labor with cultivated thought as agriculture. 

The stimulus given to agriculture by national aid has been 
wonderful. For every dollar this Government has appropriated 
for agvicultural education and experiment, it has been com- 
pensated more than a hundredfold. 

The believers in vocational education are therefore asking the 
Federal Government to give aid and encouragement to indus- 
trial education the same as it does agricultural education. 

NECESSITY OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 

Twenty-three million five hundred thousand children are at- 
tending in the United States, according to the United 
States of Education. In other words, approximately 


school 
Bureau 


24 per cent of the inhabitants of this country are attending 
MM hool. 

The taxpayers are paying each year for the support of our 
schools over SGOO.COO O00, 


The highest tax that every taxpayer 








pays, whether he lives in the city or country, is the school tax. 
KEivery taxpayer is, therefore, entitled and should insist upon 


having the most efficient school that it is possible to have. 
Are the common schools of America meeting the requirements 


of this twentieth century civilization? 


I give you the facts and you can answer that question for 
yourself, 

Each year over 1,000,000 school children stop school without 
having finished the sixth grade and without having been taught 
the first principles of supporting themselves. Eighty-five per 
cent of all the children that enter the public schools of the 
United States leave school before reaching their sixteenth yeas 
or completing the eighth grade. The whole aim of our educa. 
tional system is to prepare pupils for the high school, and the 


high school to prepare for the college or university. What 
percentage of the school children enter the high schools? 
Eight per cent. Ninety-two per cent never pass over the 


threshold of a high school. Of the 8 per cent who enter the 
high schools only 3 per cent graduate, and only a small per cent 
of this 3 per cent ever go to college. 

Notwithstanding these startling facts we go on, year after 
year, devoting our best energies and giving our whole attention 
to the 3 per cent who appear on the commencement platform 
in our high schools, and we lose complete sight and interest in 
the 97 per cent. 

Is an educational system that permits 97 per cent, or over 
1,000,000, of its children to go out into the world without being 
taught any form of labor by which they can support themselves 
a success? Many of these children leave school because of 
poverty, many leave school because they never intend to go to 
college or follow any of the professions, and they see no prac- 
tical benefits to be derived from over half of their studies they 
are compelled to take. But whatever the causes are for the 97 
per cent’ leaving school before ever entering the high school, it 
is a condition and not a theory that confronts us. 

SCHOOLS NOT MEETING THE DEMANDS. 

Is the crying demand that this twentieth century civilization 
is making upon the coming generation for efficiency being met? 
What opportunity for advancement are we offering the boys and 
girls of to-day who are to become the men and women and 
future citizens of to-morrow? 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION A REMEDY. 

Industrial education, as defined by this bill, means that kind 
of a practical education which will prepare girls and boys for 
‘useful employment and make them self-supporting. In other 
words, we want every child to be given a practical education 
that will enable that child to become self-supporting. Whether 
it be in agriculture, demestie sciences, the manual trades, or the 
professions, we want every child to become as skilled in the 
trade or employment followed as his capacity will permit. 

Industrial education, when it reaches the perfection that I 
believe it ultimately will reach, will go with its pupil to the 
workshop, the farm, the home, the factory, or the counting- 
house and allow the pupil to work part time at the vocation he 
is studying, returning to the school for further instruction. 
This is done to-day in some of the cities in the United States 
where vocational education has reached a high state of per- 
fection. 

We want our education so practical and complete that it will 
awaken a boy’s ambition before he has been at school a year; 
an education so practical and inspiring that when a boy enters 
the back door of the factory his first day, the light shining 
from the front and upstairs will point the way to him to the 
superintendent’s chair and be an incentive to the highest 
achievement, 

EDUCATION 

Industrial education, viewed from a purely commercial stand- 
point, is the greatest conservation movement we can undertake. 
To add 10 cents per day to the earning capacity of the work- 
ing people of the United States would increase the national 
wealth $750,000,000 annually. To add 25 per cent would add 
$1,870,000,000. 


THE GREATEST CONSERVATION MOVEMENT, 


OTHER COUNTRIES. 

Other countries are recognizing the importance of industrial 
education. Bismarck 30 years ago saw the great possibilities 
in such an education and made the industrial education a part 
of the school system of Germany. 

To-day 55 per cent of the master mechanics in Gergan in- 
dustries, both technical and managerial, have come from the 
ranks of boys who left school at from 12 to 14 years of age sad 
went into industrial training. 

GREAT EFFICIENCY NEEDED IN THE FUTURE. 

At the close of the European war there will be the greatest 

contest for commercial and industrial supreinacy among ihe 


NEAR 


nations that the world has ever known. 











The United States has had an advantage in the past because 
of her almost inexhaustible natural resourees. Our virgin 
soil, our public domain, where homesteads could be obtained for 
the asking, our great forests, that furnished untold wealth 
and gave employment to millions, are fast disappearing. 

Conditions are materially changing. Our population 
doubled in the last 20 years. 
ject to cultivation without the expenditure of capital are gone. 
Our urban population increased in the last 10 years, according 


has 


to our census, 50 per cent, while the rural population increased | 


only 11.02 per cent. To support our large urban population 
we will be obliged to give them employment. In the future we 
will be obliged to keep our raw material at home and manu- 
facture it into the finished product and give employment to our 
own labor. That labor must be highly skilled. Sixty per cent 


Our public lands which are sub- | 
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of our great cotton crop is exported to other nations and gives | 


employment to their labor. We are sending cotton to Switzer- 
land at from 14 to 20 centss per pound and buying it back at $40 
a pound in fine handkerchiefs and other fine fabrics. In many 
of our skilled trades we have sent to Europe for foremen and 
skilled workers. With industrial education we will manufac- 
ture our raw material at home and sell abroad more brains and 
less raw material. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, no more important legislation 
has been considered in a generation than this vocational educa- 
tion bill. 





Armed Merchant Ships. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OL 


HON. WILLIAM W. WILSON, 


O! ILLINOIS. 


In rue House or RepresENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 8, 1917. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the respect I have 
for the opinions of mankind, in this day of national and inter- 
national complications, when all the world is aflame with pas- 
sion and hatred and sober judgment has taken flight on the 
wings of the wind, compels me to declare the causes, or motives, 
which moved me to vote as I did in refusing to give my sanc- 
tion to the delegation of the power of Congress to our Presi- 
dent forth in what is commonly known as the Flood- 
Stone armed-neutrality bill before Congress. 

It is not my purpose, and whatever may be my right, I will 
not now, or at any other time, assume the right to criticize, con- 


as set 


dein, or question the good faith of President Wilson or any 
man sitting on the floor of either House of Congress for any- 


thing he may have done, and to each and every one I give full 
faith and credit, if he has followed the honest and fearless 
dictates of his mind and heart, after due and careful considera- 
tion of the effect of his vote on this great national question, 
which affects not only us in this day and age, but generations 
to come, and which the very vitals of our scheme of 
government which the fathers and founders of our country de- 
vised and established in the fullness of their wisdom, experi- 


goes to 


ence, and patriotism. 

Every American knows, as it is taught in our homes, our 
churches, and our schools, that the cornerstone of our liberty, 
which has given us such a prominent place as a nation and a | 


people in the affairs of the world, is the distinct and clearly 
inirked line between the functions of the three great coordinate 
branches of our form of government. 

The Constitution of the United States declares in most posi- 
tive terms, in separate and distinct articles, that the execu- 


tive power shall be vested in a President, and defines his duties | 


and obligations; the legislative power shall be vested and im- 
posed in a Congress, and defines those powers. 

Section 8, Article I, of the Constitution says: 
have 


shall 


The Congress power to declare war, grant letters of 
marque and reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on land and 
water, 


IL will not discuss what are the powers of our President, irre- 
spective of those which it was sought to give him in the armed- 
neutrality bill, against which I voted. 

I do not intend to make any excuse or defense of my position 
or vote on this grave question, but in order that all of the peo- 
ple of the district which I have the honor to represent may be 


LIV——56 
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advised, I distinctly and unreservedly declare that I have not 
one word of regret or apology to make for the position I took, 
and for which I have been freely and cruelly criticized. 

I think it is due my friends that they should know just why 


I was unwilling to disregard what I considered to be my 
solemn duty and obligation under my oath of office and vote 


for the passage of the bill and thus avoid harsh eriticism and 
win the praise and applause of thousands, which I could easily 
have done by following the great majority and 
smothering all conscientious scruples. 

As a Member of Congress I have imposed upon me the duty 
of safeguarding, in so far as it may be in my power, the rights 
of the people of the United States under the Constitution, as 
does every man serving in a representative capacity, and I can 
not conceive of a more serious and solemn occasion than when 
a Member of Congress casts his vote on any question that may 
or would tend to plunge a hundred million people into the cruel 
and savage war which is devastating Europe and making a 
desert waste of the garden spots of the world. 

I have always tried to approach each question upon which I 
have ever cast a vote during the last 15 years with a conscious- 
ness of my serious duty and obligation to the people I represent. 

I have never felt a graver or greater responsibility than now. 

Nor given any question more thought and study. 

Nor had a more determined conviction that I was right in 
acting as I did, regardless of my future political career, than 
when I voted. 


Congress, 


il 
Ail 


Not against the President of the United States. 
Not against the interest of my country. 
Not against the protection of American industries and our 


various rights upon the seas by armed neutrality. 

Not against the protection of the lives of Americans at any 
place or at any time. 

Not against preparation and preparedness to defend our 
national life and national honor or our homes, our institutions, 
or our country’s welfare, as some would have you believe. 

But against violating the fundamental principles upon->which 
our national existence depends and has survived and weathered 


the storms and trials and troubles of an ambitious, brave, 
and fearless people for over 100 years. 
Against the surrender of the rights and functions of the 


legislative branch of our Government or the delegating of the 
power of Congress to the executive braneh of our Government 
and the placing of such authority in the hands of any one man 
who is now in power or who may hereafter be in power. 


Against establishing a precedent, contrary to the spirit of 
our form of Government, and which may be used at a more 
dangerous time, and thus destroy that great safeguard which 
our forefathers, in whose wisdom the great principles of our 
national existence were conceived and clearly defined, and who 
established the three great coordinate branches of our form 


of government, 

The delegation of the legislative power of our Government to 
our President, the surrender not only of those rights but of our 
duties and our obligations to our people, is a precedent, a new 


and untried step in the history of our country, which no other 

President of the United States has ever requested, desired, or 

sought during any. of the critical stages of our national existence. 
History records no such requests from Washington to Jacl 











son, from Jackson to Polk, from Polk to Lincoln, from Lincoln 
to Grant, from Grant to Cleveland, and Cleveland to McWKinley 

Why should we grant it now? 

I believe the people of the third congressional district of Tlli 
nois expect me to do my duty as I see it, honestly and fen. 
lesslyv, and without hope or thought of future reward. 

I do not believe anyone expects me to do anything that w | 
tend to destroy the scheme of our national afiairs, and I ¢: lo 
conceive of any greater violation of an oath, to uphold and defend 
our Constitution, than to delegate to another, be li 
capable and patriotic,. because of popular clamor and hope ef 
public praise, the power to determine the destiny of our co 

Chief Justice Marshall, speaking for the United States S 
preme Court, over 100 years ago, in the case of Col 1 
ginia (19 U. S., 389), said: 

It is very true that whenever hostility to the 

| become universal it shall also become irresistible. 
| Constitution, and the people can unmak: It 
| own will and lives only by their will. But the 
power to make or unmake resides only in the wl 
not in any subdivision of them. The atte: 
exercise it is usurpation, and ¢ ht to be req 
people have delegated that power of rep n¢ t i 
inability of the Government, then, to sus i 
will, and, by force or otherwise, t mit “ ‘\ 
argument in support of its constitution 
against a section of the nation acting in ¢ ) { ! 
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In Wilkerson v. Rahrer (140 U. 8., 545) Chief Justice Fuller, 
speaking for the same court, said: 

It does not admit of anguneas that Congress can neither delegate its 
vwwn powers nor enlarge those of a State. 

I could cite numerous and distinguished authority to the same 
effect, but the opinion of that sturdy American patriot, Justice 
Marshall, who had so much to do with the blazing of the way of 
our judicial procedure, and whose judicial interpretations of the 
Constitution have never been successfully attacked, and who 
spoke at a time when he was inhaling the patriotic atmosphere 
of the framers of the Constitution and the sound principles upon 
which were based the hopes of our future as a free people, can 
now best speak to the American people in this hour of the great- 
est and most trying crisis of our national existence. 

When our President shall inform Congress, as he is directed to 
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do by his oath of office and the Constitution, that the needs and | 


demands of the country require certain legislation, and if, after 
careful, full, and deliberate consideration and investigation, it 
shall appear that the most drastic measures for protection and 
defense are needed, he will find, and the people will learn, that 


no one is more willing or more angvious than I to discharge my | 


duties and vote in support of such legislation in the future as I 
have done in the past. 
You will find from my record that I have been advocating and 


working for full and adequate preparedness for the last three | 


years; that I have voted for every such measure that has been up 
for consideration in Congress during that time; and that I have 
been no less critical and disgusted with the manner in which such 
legislation has been handled, in and out of Congress, than 
have all of the people who are for real substantial pre- 
paredness. 








We are not, at this time, as well prepared to go to war with Ger- | 


many as we were last year when we went to war with Mexico. 

I can not, as a red-blooded American, bear to see the heart and 
brains of the best young men in this country spilled on an un- 
prepared soil. 

There is another 
neutrality bill. 

it gives the President authority and power to supply American 
merchant vessels with guns, gunners, and ammunition, and the 
right to use them for the purpose of shooting and destroying at 
sight any German submarine that might be found on the high 
seas 
imagiped, and clothes him with unlimited authority. 

It authorizes him to place in the hands of a few gunners on 
American merchant trading vessels, while they are at sea work- 
ing for a profit-secking, private corporation, the peace and se- 


curity of a great and proud Nation of over a hundred million | / 
| of government upon which is bestowed the power to declare 


people. 

It gives them the right and power to wage war on another 
nation which is trying to be friendly with us while in the throes 
of a life and death struggle, as are all of the warring European 
countries; all fighting like wild beasts at bay, and paying little 
attention or respect to the welfare of neutral nations when their 
own interests are at stake. 

If the American vessels and gunners do not come in contact 
with German submarines, and if Great Britain does not exercise 
the right of search, confiscation, and censorship of our mails, and 
if they would be permitted to travel unmolested to other neutral 


ports with their cargoes and noncontraband of war no serious | 


trouble would occur, but that is begging the question, and is not 
the purpose of the proposed law, and such a desired condition 
can not be expected under these trying circumstances, as many of 
the American vessels will be laden with guns, powder, and shells, 


and all kinds of war munitions intended for the warring nations | 


of Europe, and may be destroyed at sight. 

If such an act is committed and the lives and property of 
American citizens are destroyed, the question of declaring war 
will then be considered by the Congress of the United States 
as decreed by the Constitution. 

Why should we tempt fate? 

Why should we court and encourage acts of war while we are 


prosperous, happy, and at peace with all the World, in this day | 


of war-maddened strife, when the nations of Europe are at 


each other’s throats, and no rule of reason governs their conduct, | 
to secure a doubtful, insecure, and disputed right on the high | 


seas, for the sake of private gain and jeopardize the peaceful 
welfare of our country with its millions of people. 

I understand all of our differences with Great Britain, and 
they are many, are to be settled after the war, by peaceful 
arbitration. 

What is the reason the 
sued with all the warring 

| have given you some 
why I voted 


same peaceful course can not be pur- 
nations? 

of the material and substantial rea- 
against a resolution which would in all 


SOUS 


probability cause war and surrender the power of Congress and 


It places in Iim the gravest responsibility that can be} ale < y C 
| lion dollars ($150,000,000,000), which is more than the total 
| wealth of the United States, and the war is not yet over. 


| five million (5,000,000) brave, patriotic, useful men are 
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the people to one map, but there is another reason, which is as 
potent and powerful and just and righteous, and that is the 
moral side of the question which must be considered, because 
we are a moral, God-fearing, peace-loving people, who condemn 
the present war as the most brutal, wicked, useless, and sense- 
less of mankind, and which we believe is, at this very hour, 
knocking at every door of every American home. 

The horrors of it are all so vivid and ghastly that our senses 
are paralyzed and we tremble with fear that we may all be 
plunged into it beyond recall before we know it, if some step 
be taken or something be said or done by some one in high 
political life that can not be repudiated, although their motives 
be the highest, their ideals the loftiest, their patriotism the 
purest and truest and noblest of all men. 

I fear our peace and happiness, our prosperity and freedom, 
our homes and institutions, are all at stake, hanging in the 
balance over an abyss of misery and desolation, which can 
only be contemplated by comparison with the misery and deso- 
lation found in the trenches, and on the battle fields, and in the 
homes of warring Europe. 

No human being can predict when this war will be over, or 
what will be the final result, or the cost in life, health, and 


| wealth to this country if we go into it. 


We all know the warring nations have all drawn heavily 
during the last three years on their men and resources, and if 
we go or are drawn into it against our will, we can not honora- 
bly eseape a like fate. 

Not to bear our full share of the burdens of war as a nation 
would be pursuing a base and cowardly course, and a disgrace 
to the best traditions of our country. 

The only way we can realize the awful cost in life and prop- 
erty to this country is to gaze on war-stricken Kurope, where 


ying 


| ® . : ® ® . 
dead on their battle fields and eight or ten millions more crip- 


reason why I voted against the armed-ship | 


| 





pled or blinded for life; where some twelve or fifteen million 
families, like yours and mine, have been sorrowed and broken up 
forever; where millions upon millions of children are made 
fatherless and homeless; where untold millions of wives and 
mothers, like yours and mine, are made widows, mourning and 
bewailing the loss of husbands and sons, like youandme, When 
every nation is bankrupt, with sorrow, misery, poverty, and war 
debts, which are increased each day to untold millions, and 
which now aggregate approximately one hundred and fifty bil- 


Who believes this great war loss will ever be paid; and if so, 


| who will bear the burden? 


Should this country, without due deliberation by that branch 


war, join in the terrible conflict, because of some fancied 
wrong to our national honor, or an infraction of some disputed 
international principle of law, by war-crazed nations which can 
not get out of their frightful situation without surrendering 
their national existence? 

Does anyone think we should be a party to this war and 
possibly be compelled to assume a part of the tremendous loss 
the nations have sustained? 

Do you realize that when this war is over and peace has 
been declared thirty million (30,000,000) soldiers, with aching 
hearts and heavy feet, will return to their homes and find 
““crépe on every door knob,” empty chairs at every table and 
around every fireside; public institutions, asylums, hospitals, 
and public parks filled with their old friends and neighbors as 
victims of a war waged for years to settle some fancied wrong 
or doubtful international question? 

Do you wonder I do not want this country to go to war? 

Do you wonder I did not vote to give our President the power 
to cause, or give cause, for war, and later ask Congress to de- 
clare war and save our national honor? 

Do you wonder I am opposed to creating a one-man power in 


| our country? 


Do you wonder I refused to surrender any of my constitu- 
tional obligations or power as your Member of Congress? 

Do you wonder that I wanted the President to keep Con- 
gress in session during all of this trouble? 

Do you wonder that I think there never was’a time in our 
history when our President needed help and patriotic advice 
more than is needed at this time? 

President Wilson requested all neutral nations who have 
suffered as we have and whose grievances are no less than ours, 
individually and collectively, to join with him in forcing Ger- 
many to discontinue her ruthless and unlawful submarine war- 
fare, and each and everyone refused to follow him, except 
China. 

Why do they not arm and man their ships and fight for free- 
dom of the seas? 
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I wonder if they, too, do not expect to settle their differences 
by peaceful arbitration. 

The great reason for the President’s request for plenary 
power and his apparent anxiety to discharge Congress from fur- 
ther deliberation on the momentous questions facing us at this 
time, were understood to be the unwillingness to have Congress 
remain in session after the expiration of the present Congress, 
and I here announce and declare that as long as the demands of 
my country require, as long as emergencies exist, as long as the 
exigencies of our national affairs demand it, I am not only will- 
ing and glad to remain at my post of duty, but I decline to 
voluntarily yield my rights, privileges, and duties under my 
oath of office, or by any act of my own or sanction of the action 
of a majority, even though it be overwhelming in numbers, of 
the Members of our National Legislature, to be denied the oppor- 
tunity to do my full duty as I may see it and as God gives me 
power to perform it. 

I have endeavored, possibly all too briefly, to give the reasons 
for my vote against the armed-neutrality resolution to confer 
upon the executive branch of this Government the legislative 
functions which only the Congress can execise, and neither 
criticism, threats, nor any form of: personal calamity which may 
be impending over me can swerve or change my avowed course 
of conduct in this or in any other matter where I conceive my 
duty to lie in a certain channel. 

If the people of the third Illinois district are not willing to 
have as their Representative in Congress one whose sole pur- 
pose is to safeguard the fundamental institutions of our Gov- 
ernment, protect and preserve the principles upon which our 
national welfare exists and do his full duty to them, to the 
whole people of that State and to the citizens of this great 
Republic, then they not only erred in sending me here with the 
seal of their approval on seven different occasions, but they err 
in keeping me here, and if they want someone to violate the 
trusts imposed in him, to surrender their rights and delegate 
the powers and duties which I enjoy, then it shall be their privi- 
lege to choose someone else at another time. 


Life and Character of the Late Senator Clarke. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. WILLIAM 8. GOODWIN, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In true House or Representatives, 
Sunday, February 18, 1917. 


The House had under consideration the following resolution 
(CH. Res. 512): 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that op- 
portunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. James P. 
CLARKE, late a Senator from the State of Arkansas. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
laa the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand ad- 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. " 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. The death of Senator Crarke 
removed from the Senate one of the most striking figures in 
American public life. Courageous, quick in apprehension, direct, 
at all times forceful, possessing a keen, analytical mind, dis- 
criminating to a rare degree and with an aptitude for the 
solution of complex political questions, he easily rose to first 
rank and then to leadership among the trained veterans in the 
upper branch of the Federal Legislature. 

No one can adequately review in brief compass the varied 
activities and accomplishments of Senator CrarKke; for, indeed, 
his life was one of strenuous devotion to certain concepts of 
duty, and once his mind was fixed as to his duty he was im- 
movable. It has been said by those unacquainted. with Senator 
Crarke that party ties and obligations hung loosely on his 
shoulders. That he manifested a rare independence along party 
lines in their common acceptation his best friend would not 
gainsay; but an analysis of that independence will disclose that 
his breaking away from party ties was largely based upon 
constitutional grounds or upon those matters that pertained 
to the welfare of the Nation, Hailing from a State where party 
regularity has been a condition precedent to political success, it 
took rare courage to be independent of party action or the de- 
crees of party caucus. 
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public questions upon the floor of the Senate. 
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I have often thought that Senator CrarKke did himself a great 
injustice in not participating oftener in the discussion of the 
For, indeed, 
everything he touched he illumined by his mental alertness and 
adorned with grace and an unaffected wealth of rare and 
limpid English, Few men have entered public life better 
equipped for public service than Senator Crarkr. Gifted by 
nature as few men are; possessed of a prescience that enabled 
him to read the minds of men and to almost divine the oncoming 
of the times; second to no man as a lawyer, he stood high as 
a statesman of first rank, lending always dignity to the Senate 
and honor to the Commonwealth he represented. His was a 
stupendous figure. He died, no doubt, as he had wished—at the 
zenith of a career distinguished for public service. 

With all of his varied accomplishments Senator CLARKE doubt- 
less was greatest as a lawyer. I doubt, indeed, if he had a 
superior at the American bar. It is true his life was devoted 
largely to statecraft, yet during all of his political career he 
never abandoned his chosen field of endeavor, but always kept 
abreast with the evolution of the law and the decisions of the 
courts. Few men possessed the rare discriminating judgmert 
that characterized Senator CLARKE as to the interpretation and 
the construction of the law or its application to government. 
A great part of our law—the fundamentals—are inherited from 
the Roman law, which was transplanted to English soll. At 
first, of course, there was no general code of law; but certain 
great principles having been enunciated, these were finally 
crystallized into maxims, and these maxims—the datum posts, 
signboards, or finger pointers to certain great principles—were 
adopted, and around these maxims the Roman law gravitateti 
and evolved; and no man can be a great lawyer unless he 
thoroughly understands and appreciates these datum posts of 
the law, their justness, and the reason why these maxims have 
been woven into the fabric of the law. In other words, Mr. 
Speaker, law in its final analysis is not merely a philosophy 
but a science, and few men understood better the science, the 
reason for the great elementary underlying principles of the 
law than did the late Senator Clarke. And no man can be a 
statesman, no man can be a lawmaker in the true sense of that 
term unless he has an understanding of these great principles 
of society and their application to the pattern of good govern- 
ment. For, after all, governments are instituted among men, not 
for the sole purpose of manufacturing the machinery to govern 
men, but to equalize the burdens of the Government; to fashion 
and to apply justice to all alike, and to restrain the strong from 
overpowering the weak, and to lift the feet of the struggling 
masses and to place them upon the great tablelands of justice 
and equity. The crime of all the ages is the history of in- 
equality among men, the favors granted to the few and denied 
to the many, the inequality of burden borne by the toilers, whe 
by their labor create the wealth of the world but have little to 
show for their handiwork. 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, that I believe Senator CLARKE was 
misunderstood by many of his friends and practically by all of 
his enemies ; and he had enemies, as every public man must have 
who fearlessly discharges his duties and will not become the 
tool and slave of those who would bend his will. It has been 
said that he was cold and cared nothing for the masses, that 
he was an aristocrat, but those who were close to him know 
that he had a heart for the right, that he was too lofty, too 
imperious, too independent to play the demagogue, that he had 
a hot fervor and a passion for the right, as God gave him the 
power to see the right, but in his imperious pride he refused 
to display the heat that warmed his soul. He was devoted to 
duty, and was an interpreter of the times and of the selfish de- 
signs of men, and he never failed to express himself in the 
plainest and the most emphatic terms in giving expression to 
his understanding of these elements of selfishness. No, Mr. 
Speaker, the world will never understand certain types of great 
men and no man can be great unless he is good, and all good 
men possess some elements of greatness. There are those in 
public life who strive, who toil, who have a vision, and above 
all possess a passion for the right and their loyalty to the 
people can not be honestly questioned; but their loyalty 
challenged by those who would profit thereby, and for these 
Senator CLARKE had no patience. I know that he had compas- 
sion for the poor, for the little man, for the struggling masses, 
for the man with “slanting brow,” who, having been made in 
the image of his Creator is destined to serve as a slave at the 
treadmill of life, while hunger gnaws at the heartstrings of 
his wife and little children who shiver in cold while the cotton 
fields around them are white with the labor of their hands, 
And the crime of civilization, Mr. Speaker, 1s for these un- 
fortunates, these burden bearers, to be forever denied the 
privilege of even a vision of happiness. On more than one 
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occasion Senator CLrarke talked most feelingly about the piti- 
ful condition of all such unfortunates. Indeed, Mr. Speaker, 
I believe he felt like America’s greatest poet, Hdwin Markham 
feels to-day in that most telling and true picture of the Toilers 
entitled “The man under the stone,” which is as follows: 


THE MAN UNDDR THE STONE. 
When I see a workingman with mouths to feed, 
Up, day after day, in the dark before the dawn 
And coming home, night after night, through the dusk, 
Swinging forward like some fierce silent animal, 
I sce a man doomed to roll a huge stone up an endless steep. 
He strains it onward inch by stubborn inch, 
Crouched always in the shadow of the rock... . 
See where he crouches, twisted, cramped, misshapen! 
He lifts for their life; 
The veins knot and darken— 
Blood surges into his face.... 
Now he loses—-now he wins— 
Now he loses—loses—-(God of my soul !) 
le digs his feet into the earth— 
There’s a moment of terrified effort.... 
Will the huge stone break his hold, 
And crush him as it plunges to the gulf? 
The silent struggle goes on and on, 
Like two contending in a dream. 

Senator CLarkr’s last great fight was made in behalf of the 
people of the Philippines when he sought to give them independ- 
ence within four years, and no American name to-day in the 
far off Philippines is so sacred as the name of Senator CLARKE. 
He was looked upon as their political savior and as their best 
American friend, and I pray that the seed sown by him will 
ripen into a full harvest, and that the 10,000,000 Filipinos whom 
we hold in subjection, contrary to the spirit of American liberty 
and American institutions, will be granted their full stature of 
liberty within the next few years. 

The legislature of our State at its present session most appro- 
priately voted to have the statue of Senator CLARKE placed in 
yonder Statuary Hall with other brilliant American compatriots, 
and, if the sculptor chisels the late Senator as he looked in life, 
thousands of spectators who annually visit this Hall who never 
saw Senator CLARKE will be attracted by his noble figure, 
though made of bronze or chiseled in stone. For, indeed, Mr. 
Speaker, as you know and as we all know, there was no figure 
among all the great Senators who served with Senator CLARKE 
that equaled him in commanding, physical appearance, and I 
imagine that he typified the imperious bearing of a mighty and 
noble Roman senator—rugged, bold, courageous, outspoken, 
impatient, nervous and restless over those things which chal- 
lenged the onward march of the true spirit of justice as inter- 
preted by him. He marshaled all the brilliant forces of his 
thought, to the end that equity might obtain in the councils of 
his Nation, fighting always for that conception of duty which 
he thought should prevail. This, indeed, Mr. Speaker, is the 
rock from which he was hewn, the pit from which he was 
digged. 

A great oak has fallen in the forest of big men, and we shall 
not soon look upon his like again. He had his faults, and they 
were many and sometimes, I thought, most grievous, but who 
does not possess a multitude of faults? ade likewise had his 
virtues, and these towered above his faults, his shortcomings, 
and since his death the universal comment made by Members of 
the House, as well as Members of the Senate, is that the late 
Senator CLARKE was one of the big Americans of his day; 
and numbers have told me that he was the greatest Senator 
they have ever known. The historian will write his name high 
on the scroll of American honor, while his deeds may be 
found among the archives of his country’s history. 


A Valuable Agricultural Bulletin. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. YOUNG, 


NORTH 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 8, 1917. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, Bulletin No. 757, 
Commercial Varieties of Alfalfa, preferred by Dr. R. A. Oakley, 
agronomist, deserves more than passing notice. It is timely and 
particularly valuable to the farmers of the Northwest, who are 
now turning their attention to the production of alfalfa. It is 
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written in understandable English and not in Latin or Greek. 
The highbrows connected with the departments of the Govern- 
ment should be encouraged in their occasional efforts to get down 
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to earth. It is especially commendable with so ancient a plant 
as alfalfa, which, though a novelty in America within this genera< 
tion, was familiar to the old Latins long before Christ, and they 
got it from the Greeks, who in turn got it from ancient Persia. 
I guess it was alfalfa which Nebuchadnezzar chewed when he 
went crazy over the high cost of living. Yes, Mr. Oakley could 
have been excused for dropping back into the Latin to describe a 
plant so ancient. Columello, who wrote at Rome two centuries 
before Christ, and who was the forerunner of the modern pro- 
ducers of agricultural literature, said: 

_ Of all the legumes, alfalfa is the best, because when once it is sown 
it lasts for 10 years; because it can be mowed four times, and even six 
times, a year; because it improves the soil; because all lean cattle grow 
fat by feeding upon it; because it is a remedy for sick beasts; because a 
jugerum (two-thirds of an acre) of it will feed three Lorses plentifully 
for a year. 

When I came down here to serve in Congress I asked Dr. 
Oakley to prepare a bulletin upon the subject of alfalfa in com- 
mon language, free from mystifying scientific terms. He has 
done it, and he has my thanks. I am going to send it out to every 
farmer in my district. 

For those who wish to pursue the subject further Dr. Oakley 
has prepared a professional paper, Bulletin No. 428, Medicago 
Falcata, a Yellow-Flowered Alfalfa, which I shall send out upon 
request. I can also furnish upon request Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
399, upon the subject of seeding and general culture of alfalfa. 

My belief is that if Members of Congress will explain to the 
department officials the particular needs of their constituents 
they will find them ready to respond with helpful literature direct 
to the point. 





Our National Defenses. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or REpPrRESENTATIVES. 
Saturday, March 8, 1917, 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, much has been 
said in the daily press and otherwise about the unprepared- 
ness of the United States to resist invasion. Not only have 
our defenses been minimized but the actual conditions have 
been either smothered or grossly misrepresented, and I desire 
here to insert an article by Mr. Arthur MacDonald, which, in 
my opinion, discloses some startling information on the subject: 


PEACE AND DIFFICULTIES OF INVASION—GIVING TESTIMONY OF LEADING 
AMERICAN NAVAL OFFICERS. 


[By Arthur MacDonald, Washington, D. C., ee president of the 
Third International Congress of Criminal Anthropology of Europe. | 
All American citizens—in fact, citizens of all neutral nations— 

in their own way and according to their own convictions, should 

do everything they can to keep their country out of the Euro- 
pean war. 

The author resided some four years in Europe, mostly in 
France, Germany, and Switzerland, pursuing university studies, 
and, mingling with the people, he had many advantages in 
gaining an insight into their life and thought. His specialty 
also was eriminal anthropology, which includes the subject of 
war, more particularly in its psychological aspects. 

The average normal man, who is compelled to do most of the 
fighting, with his family impoverished by the money powers, 
does not desire war. As an illustration, a shoemaker in Alsace- 
Lorraine was asked whether he preferred to live under the 
French or German Government. His answer was as follows: 

You know that our language is French and our sympathies are with 
them. 

When questioned as to actual practical differences under the 
Germans, he said: 

As far as business is concerned, I am a little better of; the Germans 
are more rigid in enforcing laws as to apprenticeship so that unskilled 
shoemakers are not able to compete with us so much as when under 
French rule. But we want to be let alone; we don’t want any more 
fighting over the matter. 

PROALLY OR NOT, LET US KEEP ouT OF THE WAR, 

FIRST, LAST, AND FOREVER, 

Since some of the proallies are advocating that the United 
States join England in the European struggle, and since as a 
people, we are naturally proally, such agitation may lead us to 
extremes and endanger the real welfare of our country. 

If we should join the allies, I can picture England (I do not 
criticize her) talking something like this: “I am glad you have 
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MASSES HELPLESS WAR 

Simall manufacturers, keepers of littl the 
laborers, artisans, and farmers are peace loving by instinet, and 
happy in their work when justly paid, and want to be let alone 
But these human beings who make our food, clothing, and houses 
upon whom we depend and without whom we could barely live, 
these are silent forces, passive and defenseless against the in- 
fection of war-like feeling. 

Thus a few individuals, groups or cliques, agitating for war, 
are abnormally powerful to such a degree as to be irresistible to 
the masses, who do not realize the terrible evils, injustice, and 
suffering that war has in store for them. 


NATURALLY PEACEFUL BUT BEFORE AGITATION. 
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“Mr, Burter. Are we strong enough to offer a decided resist- 
ance at this time against any nation? 

“ Admiral FLETCHER. Not against all nations.” 

Mr. BuTiLer had asked: 

“Are we strong enough to offer a decided resistance at this 
time against any nation?” 

The admiral replied: 

“Not against all nations. 

“Mr. Butter. I do not mean in a combination. 

“Admiral FLETrcHER. Not against the most powerful nation,” 

ENGLAND, 


“Mr. WITHERSPOON. It has been told this committee by high 
authorities in the Navy Department—among others, Admiral 
Vreeland—that if we had a war with England, on account of its 
relations with other nations in Europe, it coyld not afford to 
send more than 50 per cent of its ships against us. Do you 
believe that is so? 

“Admiral FLercHer. That is a question of policy and of po- 
litical conditions in Europe upon which I would not pretend to 
pass judgment. 

“Mr. WITHERSPOON. Then your statement that we could not 
resist-Iengland would be on the assumption that she could send 
her entire fleet, or more than one-half of it, against us? 

“Admiral FLeTcHER. Yes, sir; she would control the sea if she 
could keep there a more powerful fleet than ours. 

“Mr. WirHerspoon. Or not afraid of war with the rest 
of the world; not afraid to take all the ships away from her 
own coust and to send all of them, or a large majority of them, 
against Your statement is based on that? 

“Admiral FLtercner. Yes, sir. It is based on actual superior- 
ity. 

“Mr. WirHerRsPoon. Well, on the assumption which certain 
naval experts have told us is correct—that she could not send 
more than 50 per cent of her 72 against us—you would not say 
then that we would not be able to resist them successfully, would 
you? 

“Admiral FLercuer. I would not like to pass judgment upon 
a supposititious case of that kind. 

“Mr. WirHersPoon. What I am asking you about—without 
going into it more carefully—is this: You do not méan to say 
that we could not successfully resist them? 

“Admiral FLetciuer. Could not successfully resist a power 
like England if she utilized only half of her force against us? 

“Mr. WITHERSPOON. Yes, sir. 

“Admiral FLetcuer. That question I would not like to pass 
judgment upon. 

“Mr, WirHERSPOON. It would be a pretty close question, and 
you would not want your statement which you made to Mr. 
BouTLerR to apply to that condition? 

“Admiral FLercHer. [I am unable to say. 

GERMANY, 

“Mr. WITHERSPOON. Now, according to the Navy Yearbook, 
Germany has of battleships, built, building, and authorized, 39. 
That is according to the last Navy Yearbook. Would you say 
that if she could send all those ships against us we would not 
be able to resist them? 

“Admiral FLercuHer. I would say that we ought to, if we 
have the greater force, 

“Mr, WITHERSPOON. Yes; we ought—certainly we ought, and 
we could. 

“Admiral FLETCHER. 

“Mr. WITHERSPOON. 

“Admiral FLETCHER. 

“Mr, WITHERSPOON, 


us? 


Yes, sir. The greater force should win. 
Yes; we could. 
[I think so. 
Now, it has been stated to us that if Ger- 
many was at war with us she could not afford,. either, to send 
more than one-half of her ships against us. 

“Admiral FLercuer. That I do not kivow. 

“Mr. WirnHerspoon. I am not asking whether you do or do 
not. Assuming that she could only send haif her 3: 
not say that we could successfully resist that number? 


oe 


“ Admiral FLercuer. Yes, sir; I would say that, if all our 
force is available tO meet her. 
FRANCE, 
“Mr. Wirnerspoon. Now, take France. This Navy Year- 





ee 


), would you | 


book says that France has a grand total of battleships, built, | 


building, and authorized, of 20—11 less than we have, 
“ Admiral FLercHer. Yes. 
“Mr. WirHersepoon. Would you not say, if she sent all of hers 
against us, we would be able to successfully resist them? 
“Admiral FLercuer. Yes; our forces available being 


greater, 


the 


“Mr. Wrrurerspoon. And if she only sent one-half of them, | 


we would not have much of a fight, would we? 
* Admiral Frercuer. No; we ought not to. 


“Mr, Wirurrsroon, That is the way I look at it. 
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JAPAN, 

“Mr. WITHERSPOON. Here is Japan, which according to the 
Navy Yearbook has only 19 battleships, or 21 less than we have 
got. If Japan should send all of her 19 against us, do you not 
think we would be able successfully to resist them? 

“ Admiral FLrercuer. Yes. I should say so, if our forces were 
free to meet them at the time. 

“Mr. WirHErspoon. And if she did not send but half of them, 
there would not be much of a scrap, would there? 

“ Admiral FLrercuer. Probably not. 

RUSSIA, 

“Mr. WITHERSPOON. Now, here is Russia, that the Navy Year- 
book says has a grand total of 15 battleships, completed and 
building. If she should send all of them against us, would 
you not say that we could successfully resist them? : 

“Admiral FLercHer. Yes, sir. 

“Mr, WITHERSPOON. And if she sent half of them, there would 
not be any fight at all, would there? 

“ Admiral FLeTcHER. Not much. 

ITALY. 

“Mr. WITHERSPOON. Here is Italy that has a grand total, 
according to the Navy Yearbook, of 17 battleships. We could 
successfully resist them whether she sent all of them or a part 
of them, could we not? 

“Admiral FrercHer. Yes; I think so. 

“Mr. WirHeErspoon. Yes; I do, too. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 

“Mr. WiTHERSPOON. Now, Austria-Hungary, according to the 
Navy Yearbook, has a grand total of battleships, built and 
building, of 10. We could successfully resist them, could we 
not? 

“Admiral Frercuer. I think 

ENGLAND ALONE 


“Mr. WitTnHerspoon. Then what nation is there that we are 
not prepared to successfully resist? There is not one on earth, 
is there, Admiral—not a single one? 

* Admiral FLretcuer. Well, Judge, I think there is. 

“Mr. WITHERSPOON. Well, which one? I have gone through 
the big ones. Tell me which one. 

“Admiral FretcHer. I should say England has a navy so 
much more powerful than that of any other nation in the world 
that she could easily keep control of the seas. 

“Mr. WITHERSPOON. England. Well, what other one, then? 

“ Admiral Frercner. I do not think that we need greatly fear 
any other single nation. 

“Mr. WirHERSpooN. There is no other nation, except England, 
that in your judgment we could not successfully defend our- 
selves against; I mean, except England. 

* Admiral FrercHer. I think that is correct. 


WE EQUAL ENGLAND, 


So. 


TO FEAR. 


Yes. 
SHIP SHIP 


“Mr. WITHERSPOON. Has England got any such powerful ships 
in her navy as we have, or have you ever studied that? 

* Admiral FLeTcHer. Yes. 

“Mr. WitrHERSPOON. Have you ever taken up the English 
ships and compared them with American ships, so as to form 
your own judgment as to whether she had any such ships as 
we have? Do you think she has? 

“ Admiral Frercner. She has many ships which are very 
nearly of the same power as our own ships of the same time of 
building. 

“Mr. WirHerspoon. Let us see about that, now. I do not 
believe she has, although you know more about it than I do. 

“In this Navy Yearbook, which gives us a list of the English 
battleships, I find that the last five dreadnaughts that England 
has built or is building are named the Royal Sovereign, Royal 
Oak, Ramillies, Revolution, and Revenge, each of which has a 
tonnage of 26,000. 

“ Admiral FLETCHER. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. WirHeRspoon. And we have two ships, the Pennsyl- 
vania and No. 39, which have a tonnage of 31,400, and then we 
have nauthorized three more which are to have a tonnage, as I 
understand, of 31,800. 

“The CHARMAN. Thirty-two thousand. 

“Mr. Wurierspoon. Thirty-two thousand tons. In other 
words, the tonnage of the Pennsylvania and No. 39 is 5,400 
more than that of the last five English dreadnaughts that are 
building, and the last three dreadnaughts that we are building 
have a tonnage of 6,000 tons greater than the last five English 
ships. Do you mean that those ships are equal to ours? 

* Admiral Frercuer. No; I do not say that. 

“Mr, Wiruerspoon. Do you regard them as inferior to ours? 

“ Admiral Ftercuer. Yes; as near as we can estimate it. 

“Mr. WirHerspoon. I do, too; and the armament of those five 
ships is eight 15-inch guns, while the armament of the five 


FOR 
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American ships is twelve 14-inch guns. 
armament, eight 15-inch guns or twelve 14-inch guns? 

“ Admiral Wiercner. I think the twelve 14-inch guns more 
powerful, but I am not sure that opinion is concurred in by all 
authorities. 


Which is more powerful 


AMERICAN SHIPS SUPERIOR. 


“Mr. Wirnersroon. Then, according to your judgment, the 
last five ships in both navies show a superiority of the American 
ships to the English ships? 

“ Admiral FLETCHER. Yes. 

“Mr, Wiruerspoon. Have you compared the English ships, 
ship by ship, with ours, to form the same kind of judgment as 
to which is superior as you have just formed in reference to 
the last five? 

“ Admiral Fiercuer. Not in detail; no. 

“Mr. WirHerspoon. Then you can not give a judgment as to 
Which has got the more powerful, ship for ship, England or 
America? 

“ Admiral Frercuer. No; not in detail. In a general way 
it has been our policy, and the committee has appropriated 
money to build ships heavier than the ships of foreign countries. 

\ir. Wireerspoon. Then, understanding your testimony, 
after reviewing it, do you want us to understand that England 
is the only nation on earth that has a navy that we could not 
successfully resist? 

* Admiral F'Lercuer. I think that is the fair conclusion. 
sir; at the present time.” 


Yes, 


ADMIRAL BADGER’S TESTIMONY. 


> 


tear Admiral Charles J. Badger, a member of the General 
3onrd and lately commander in chief of the Atlantic Fleet, tes- 
tifving before the House Committee on Naval Affairs, was 
interrogated by Representative Witherspoon, as follows: 

‘Mr. Wirnerspoon. Now, Admiral, in your first statement I 
understood you to say that our Navy, ship for ship, was as good 
as the navies of other countries. 

\dmiral Bapcrer. Yes. 

“Mr. WirHerspoon. I want to ask you if it is not a fact that, 
ship for ship, they are better? 

“Admiral BAapGcer. I can not answer that absolutely. 
they are as good or better. They are not inferior.” 

‘Mr. Wivnerspoon. Then the fact of ours being so much 
larger than Germany’s shows that they are better or we are wast- 
ing money in building them larger, are we not? 

“Admiral Bapcrr. Yes. We are building them to be better 
than the German's. That is the idea in building them larger, 
that they shall be better than corresponding ships of other na- 
tions 

“Mr. WirHersroon. Then there would not be any question 
about the superiority of our Navy; is not that so? 

“Admiral Banger. There are a few other points, but I do not 
think it is necessary to go into them. 

‘Mr. WirHerspoon. Well, I wanted to get your view about 
that, because I do not like to hear Americans running around 
and talking about the German Navy being superior to ours. I 
know it is not so. 

“Admiral Bapcrer. You have not heard me say that. 

“ Mr. Wirrersroon. No; and I am glad that it is so. 
you never will say it, because there is not any truth in it.” 
TESTIMONY OF SECRETARY OF NAVY. 

‘Mr. Gray. Is it not a fact that we have more complete de- 
fenses at these harbors than ever before? 

“Secretary DAniets. Much better. That is a matter which 
the Army has under its control. Your statement is true, how- 
ever. 

“ Mr. Gray. Is it not a fact that we have more men than ever 
before? 

‘Secretary DAntrets. Yes. We have 4,600 more newly enlisted 
men and 7,000 more are available than 15 months ago. 

‘Mr. Gray. Are these men not more efficient and better edu- 
cated and trained than ever before? 

*“ Secretary DANIELS. Far more so. 

“Mr, Gray. And is it not a fact that we are more completely 
equipped in every department, and more efficient than ever before 
in ll the history of this country? 

‘Secretary DANIELS. Undoubtedly. 

“Mr. Gray. Then you do not think there is anything in this 
concerted newspaper charge that is going over the country of the 
declining strength and efficiency and adequacy of our Navy? 

Secretary DANrEts. Nothing at all. It is not true in any 
particular. The truth is that in every respect the Navy has been 
greatly strengthened during the past two years.” 

Admiral Blue says alse: 

“Mr. Henstey. As a fighting machine, it has never been in 
better shape than it is to-day; is not that true, Admiral ? 


I believe 


f possible. 


I hope 


“ Admiral Brur. Never in better shape than it is to-day, in my 
opinion. 

“Mr. Henstey. And in your opinion, its improvement is con- 
stant? 

“Admiral Brur. Yes; all the time. 

“Mr. Henstxy. And has been for the last three or four years 
more rapid than it was preceding that time? 

“ Admiral Brus. I think so; yes.” 

PROTECTION OF HARBOR WITHOUT AID OF FLEET 


“Mr. Gray. Suppose that a harbor is protected by the ordinary 
land forts and also by a sufficient number of torpedoes, mines, 
and submarines, how large a hostile fleet would be required to 
enter that harbor if it was protected by those instruments? 

“ Admiral Frercuer. It would be a very difficult matter. They 
prebably would not attempt to enter the harbor. As a matter of 
fact, under modern conditions of war it is doubtful if it ever 
beeomes necessary for the fleet to enter a harbor. 

“Of course, it depends on the size of the forts, the area, and so 
many conditions that it would be difficult to specify the exact 
size of the attacking force, but, as I say, in general they would 
not attempt to enter such a fortified harbor by means of a ficet 
alone; it would not pay. 

“Mr. Gray. Then those instrumentalities would be sufficient 
to protect the harbor without any warship in the harbor, or 
would you require a warship in the harbor in order to cooperate 
with those instrumentalities? 

“ Admiral Fretcuer. You would not require a warship in the 
harbor. The protection of the harbor itself should be sufficient 
by forts, mines, and submarines without the aid of the fleet.” 





PROTECTION OF PANAMA CANAL, 


“Mr. Gray. The principal defense ri 
the Navy, would you say, Admiral? 

“Admiral Fiske. No, sir; the principal defense would rest 
with the Navy, because if our fleet commanded the sea an enemy 
could not get near the canal; only in the case of the defeat of 
our fleet could he land there. - 

“Mr. Gray. Is it not a fact that the approach to the Panama 
Canal is being fortified with very large guns that have a range 
longer than the range of the guns on the ships? 

“Admiral Fiske. I think they are practically the same. 

“Mr. Gray. Practically the same? 

* Admiral Fiske. Maybe a little longer, but it is not always 
the range that counts; it is the distance at which you can hit 

“Mr. Gray. Would not a gun placed in a fort on land be able 
to strike with more accuracy than a gun on a rocking ship? 
Would it not be possible to strike a target more accurately from 
land than from a ship?” 

“Admiral Fiske. Oh, yes. 
keep the fleet away. 

“Mr. Gray. I believe Admiral Fletcher stated that, as I un- 
derstood him. But in connection with these guns for harbor de- 


sts with the Army and not 


The office of the guns on land is to 


fense, would it not be possible to mine the waters there as well 
as at any other harbor? 

“Admiral Fiske. Oh, yes. 

“Mr. Gray. Could you not also protect the moutl the P 
ama Canal with a sufficient number of submarines’ 

“Admiral Fiske. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Gray. What would you say, without having any Navy 
at all at the mouth of the Panama Canal, would it be po , 
with those guns mounted there with longer range than the g 
on the ships, and with the mines and the submarines, to prevent 





a hostile fleet coming into the canal, without any ships of the 


Navy there to defend it? 
“The CHAIRMAN. They would not try that. 


“Admiral Fiske. No; they would go to some other place to 


land and make the attack. 

“Mr. Gray. But would it be possible, with those de ses I 
have spoken of, for a hostile fleet to enter the canal? 

“Admiral Fisker. Igthink not. 

“Mr. Gray. Then you say we could defend the canal hout 
any part of our fleet at all, as against the approach of a hostile 
fleet? Would you say that? 

“Admiral Frske. Yes, sir; I should say that. 


“Mr. Gray. Now, if that is true, it would leave 1 our Navy 
free to engage the hostile fleet and prevent them landing 


an armed force. 

“Admiral Fiske. If our fleet was strong enough to do it 

“Mr. Gray. I understood you to say that if the Panama Canal 
was defended with these guns in the forts and by the mines 
and by the submarines, if they could prevent a hostile fleet com- 
ing into the canal without the aid of the fleet, then that would 
leave the fleet free. Is that right? 

“Admiral Fiske. Yes, sir. 


r 
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“Mr. Gray. And if that is true our fleet would be free to 
el the enemy and prevent him from landing a hostile force 
: miles away and marching to attack the Panama Canal? 

\dmiral Fisker. Yes, sir; provided our fleet were strong 
‘ ait 

Mir. Gray. Yes, sir. Then it is only a question of whether 
oul et would be strong enough to prevent a hostile fleet from 


landing an army? 

“Admiral Fisker. That is right. 

“Mr. Gray. And marching to attack the canal? 

“Admiral Fiske. That is right. 

“Mr. Gray. In time of peace would it be considered good pol- 
icy for any of the naval powers of Europe in close proximity 
with each other, assuming conditions shall continue in Europe 
have been in the past, would it be probable that any one 
of the thre t naval powers would withdraw all of her fleet 
from her own shores and bring it to the Gulf of Mexico to 

ge our fleet and attempt to land a force on Mexican soil? 
Would it be probable that they would do that? 
“Admiral Fisker. It might be probable, but 


as thes 
2rTreu 
engage 
than 


not more 


oO per cent probable. 

Mr. Gray. Then, with the naval power that we have to-day, 
and with the fortifications I speak of as defending the Panama 
Canal, you would not say that even the highest and strongest 
naval power could go in there and destroy the canal, either by 
attacking it directly or by landing an armed force to attack it? 

“Admiral Fiske. Not if they only sent 50 per cent of their 
forces. 

TO INCREASE OUR NAVY IS OF LITTLE ADVANTAGD IF OTHER NAVIES ARB 
INCREASED 

“Mr. Gray. I wish to inquire of the admiral if it is not the 
policy of other Governments to increase their navies with all 
the other leading powers? 

‘Admiral YREELAND. It is, sir. 

“Mr. Gray. What would be the advantage to us or any other 
power if the navies were increased equally by all the nations 
of the world? Would there be any advantage to us or to any 
other power? 

“Admiral VrReeLtanp. Not if you mean in the same ratio. 

“Mr. Gray. Would not the same grounds exist after an in- 
er for a further increase? 

‘Admiral Vreeranp. It would seem so 

“Mr. Gray. They are all going up together? 

“Admiral VreEELAND, Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Gray. There would be no advantage gained by any 
nation, then. How long could that be maintained, that even 
increase, and what advantage would it be to any nation? 


‘Admiral Vreetanp. If it continues to increase, the poorer 
nation will eventually exhaust itself, and then the other nations, 
the United States included, will have a free hand—I mean be 
free to build in accordance with the changed conditions. I 
think it proper to add that rivalry, in the sense in which that 
word has been used here, does not really exist, nor do I think 
it is contemplated 


‘Mr. Gray. Then it is only a question of the limit of taxa- 
lion? 
‘Admiral VREELAND. Yes, sir.” 
PREPAREDNESS ACCORDING TO GEN. MILES, 
(Ss tance of testimony given by Gen. Miles before Senate and Houss 
Committees on Naval Affairs.) 
‘Gen. Mires (January, 1916). Nearly 1,000,000 men in our 


country have received military instruction either in the Regular 
Army, National Guard, or the agricultural colleges. Added to 
the above there are between two and three millions 
in our country who have passed through all the drill, discipline, 
and instruction of European armies. 

“There are many officers on the retired list who have seen 
more actual warfare than any body of men in any part of the 
world. In case of emergency they are capable of organizing 
and commanding large bodies of men. ° 

‘The result at Alexandria, Port Arthur, and the Dardanelles 
is sufficient evidence that guns aboard ships are no match for 
coast fortifications and submarine mines. 

“Our coasts are as well defended as the coast of any coun- 
try, with the same class of high-power guns and heavy pro- 
jer tiles, 

‘What do you say about universal military service? You 
can not Germanize the American people. It would be a step 
toward imperialism, and a very dangerous one. 

“The placing of an army on American soil is the last thing 
nny European Government would attempt; it could never be 
reembarked. It would dissolve like the snow beneath the mid- 
day sun, 
enough to bring them over here and take them back, 


’ 
number 


It would be impossible to build ships to carry coal 
If they 
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could not be destroyed by the patriotism and valor of the 
American people before they could send their ships back and get 
another load, then I would want to live in some other country. 

“The talk about making this, our Army, similar to the mili- 
tary force of Switzerland is useless. Switzerland is a little 
community up in the snows of the Alps, There is not a nation 
in Europe that would care to expend the amount of life and 
treasure to conquer it; and there is no comparison with that 
community and a great Nation covering a continent like ours. 
As to the physical strength of the Nation, it is safe to say that 
it includes 20,000,000 capable of bearing arms and 10,000,000 
capable of doing effective military service—one in ten in propor- 
tion to the population. The guns are better in some respects 
than the guns that are mounted in the Dardanelles which have 
resisted the most powerful ships of war of the British and 
French navies and practically resulted in that expedition being 
a total failure with a loss of 125,000 men and $1,600,000,000 in 
money. 

“A cry is raised that we are liable to be invaded and our coun- 
try overrun by three or four hundred thousand men. As to this, 
Gen. Miles says: ‘ That seems to be an unreasonable proposition, 
because you would have to suppose that some of the navies of 
the foreign countries were at the bottom of the seas, and that 


our own Navy was at the bottom of the sea, and that some for- 
eign government could land that number of men, Over-seas 
expeditions have always been very expensive.’ 

“As to compulsory military service, Gen. Miles says: ‘ Con- 
scription was tried out during the Civil War and with unsatis- 
factory results. I think there were 54,000 men added to the 
Army additional to the 2,000,000 by conscription. But I know 


just at the time of the crisis of the Gettysburg campnign, 
thousands of the best troops, drilled and disciplined men in the 
Army, had to be taken out of the field where they were needed; 
hey were sent to Philadelphia to maintain order. It was a very 
unpopular measure at that time.’ 

“As to the campaign for preparedness, Gen. Miles said: ‘I 
think it is as much misleading to the public as it is advocating 
a wise measure. I do not think it necessary to discuss it.’ 

“As to the dangers of centralization of military power, Gen. 
Miles said: 

“*Tt would 
tive a tremendous military power, 


be putting into the hands of some future I:xecu- 
a power not anticipated by 


the framers of the Constitution. The country is not ready for 
compulsory military service, and I hope it will never be. Any 
force that invaded the United States would not have the ground 
it stood on long. I will suppose an unsupposable case. Sup- 


pose they could put an enemy on a fleet of 500 ships and move 
it the Atlantic without being disturbed by any naval 
power, and they could land. They certainly could not go into 


across 


any port, no more than they could go to the Dardanelles. Sup- 
pose they got that far as to land at some remote point. If we 


could not gather men in the Army and militia and by other 
means to destroy that army before they could send their ships 
back and get another load, I would want to move to some other 
country. 

“*The militia organized to-day is far superior to the 
militia who met the British, This comparison is only an effort 
to decry the militia by bringing up some incident which oc- 
curred 100 years ago, and that, in my judgment, is not good 
faith, and I have no sympathy with it.’” 


as 


ARTICLES ON WAR, 


[By the author.] 


Peace, War, and Humanity. Printed by Judd & Detweiler, 
Washington, D.C. (1915, 26 pp., 8°.) 

Comparative Militarism. Reprint from publications of the 
American Statistical Association, Boston. (December, 1915; 
8 pp., 8°.) 

Atrocities and Outrages of War. Reprint from the Pacific 
Medical Journal, San Francisco. (April, 1916; 16 pp., 8°.) 


Gives data for Civil War, Boer War, Bulgaria, Russia, and 
Germany. 

Some Moral Evils of 
Journal, San Francisco. 
pecially to Boer War. 

Reasons for Peace. Machinists’ Monthly Journal, Washing- 
ton, D. O. (July, 1916; pp. 708-710, 8°.) 

Choosing Between War and Peace. Reprint 
Medical Times, Denver, Colo. (6 pp., 8°.) 

Statement of European War. Reprint from Pacific Medical 
Journal, San Francisco, Cal. (February, 1917; 8 pp., 8*.) 


War. Reprint from Pacific Medical 
(August, 1916; 8-pp., 8°.) Refers es- 


from Western 


Prevention of War. Reprint from CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorRD, 
Washington, D. C. (Feb. 27, 1917; 8 pp., 8°.) 


Training in the Public Schools. Educational Ex- 


Military 
(February and March, 1917.) 
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The Late Representative Michael F. Conry. 


MEMORI ~~ ADDRESS. 


GEORGE W. LOFT, 


OF NEW YORK, 





HON. 


In rune House or Representatives, 


Saturday, March 8, 1917. 


Mr. LOFT. Mr. Speaker, my late colleague and friend, 
MicnAeEt F’, Conry, has answered the final roll call, and it shall 
be my last act as a Member of Congress to pay a fitting though 
brief tribute to his honored memory. 

His was a lovable character, which, after all, is the very 
essence of manhood. He might have been sad, disconsolate, 
and even sullen, and his physical infirmity would have suc- 
cessfully plead any human indulgence for his frailty; but he 
disguised pain with a smile, fought nobly and bravely under a 
handicap which would have driven a man who did not possess 
his character to despair, and not only found comfort and happi- 
ness but spread it wherever he went. 

lie had served four consecutive terms in the House, and had 
been reelected for a fifth term, which demonstrates the regard of 
his constituents and the esteem in which he was held by them. 
And it was well deserved. He was a man of deeds, always 

eady and anxious to help those who sought his service. His 
attitude in this respect is typical of the lines penned by Sam 
Walter Foss: 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man 

A man who could and did appreciate the consideration shown 
him, he was the most considerate man toward others it has 
ever been my privilege and pleasure to associate with. It 
seems to me as if he began each day with a firm determination to 
adhere to the motto: 

To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man 

He has lived a life, and won a fame among his fellow men 
the knowledge of which should be a consolation to his widoy 
and their three beautiful children. 

God bless and comfort them, and may the soul of our beloved 
colleague rest in peace. 


No More Power Should Be Given to the President—Grave 
er 


EXTENSION hid REMARKS 


WIL LIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


Hovust or ReEepresENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 2, 1917. 


HON. 
IN THE 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, I have no apologies to make for my 
negative vote on this bill—a bill that to my mind is a prepos- 
rous proposition fraught with the gravest danger to the Re- 
public. When I voted no, in company with such experienced and 
patriotic leaders as Gen. SHERWoop and Judge SHACKLEFORI 
on the Democratic side and Mr. Cooper and my other colleagues 
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either he or his ancestors came here to g 
rule. — very principles upon 
founded are bound up in the 
mortal words of Lincoln, 


ment of 


yet away from personal 
Ww hich our Government is 
sentiment expressed in the im- 
that ~~ Government is “a Govern- 
the people, by the people, and for the pe ople.’ 
Countless lives have been sacrificed for this principle 
have been fought that it might endure, and the leg 
is to be enacted to-day is a direct retrogress 


Wars 
islation that 
ion from this vital 


principle—a step distinctly backward from democratic repub- 
licanism to dictatorship orf monarchism. 

I do not believe that the American people are ready to sur- 
render the rights which they have made so many sacrifices to 
obtain. I recall, in a debate many years ago, the patriotic 


Speaker of the House, then a Member on the floor, 
“This country went out of the king business on July 4, 1776.” 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that we are not ready to go back into 
the king business yet, although in recent years it has looked 
at times as though the administrative section of the Govern- 
ment was doing its best to usurp the functions that properly be- 
long to the legislative branch. 


Our constituents did not elect us to 


said tersely: 


Congress merely for the 
registering the will and giving legal force to the 
f the Chief Executive. We represent 
ably opposed to a one-man’s power and beli 


purpose of 





wishes 0 a people unalter- 


ing in a republican 








form of government. We are as liable to make mistake ; the 
President is, but we are not liable to make mistakes in the 
direction of expanding our powers. On the contrar lor 
years past we have transferred some of our powers to the execu- 
tiv » branch of the Government by the creation of all sorts of 
be Ae ee ee by the President and ] eSs- 

ing not only exec ut ive but even quasi legislative power 
The » Presidént of » United States is ‘to-day the most nower- 
ful ruler in the od He is more powerful than the German 
Katse r, the Russian Czar, the British King, or the Turkish 
Sultan, not to mention ro a h President. In his capacity as 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy the President 
can make a general out of a shoemaker and a rear admiral out 
| of a doctor, and by reason of his appointing power he can ele- 
vate a police-court shyster lawyer to " e Supreme ber always 
] him, whi + thar to the 


| good Lord, is not always the 


from Wisconsin on the Republican, I fully realized that I would | 


be in a small—almost insignificant—minority of big men who 
voted in accordance with their convictions and not at the be- 
hest of popular clamor, inflamed passion, and Tory demand. 
It is far easier to run and to vote with the big crowd than to 


vote in the minority on a grave question like that involved in the | 


assert that the time will come 
right in voting 


pending bill, but I venture to 
When the American people will say that we were 
as we did. 

Kver since I have been a Member of Congress, I have con- 
Sistently voted against one-man power in any way, shape, or 
form. I was one of the first to vote against the usurpation of 
legislative power by the Speaker of the House, and I am just 
as much, if not more, opposed to one-man power in the country 
than I am to one-man power in the House of Representatives or 
any other American legislative body. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not a man living in America to-day 
who calls himself an American citizen who is not here because 





provided the Senate stands behind 

I No civil-service laws ham- 
per him. He is above them and can appoint 
ess of aptitude. Congress alone can limit his V 5 
As long as the Congress of the United States backs up the 
President and gives him almost unlimited financial means, as 
this Congress has done, the President can ae the Nation 
to the verge of war. But with his almost nlimi ted powers 


whom he pleases, 
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. wc] 
resara 
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the President wants moré power. By means of the pending 
bill he will not only bring the Nation on the brink of war, but 
directly into the war, and without asking Congress about it. 
Pass this bill and the constitutional provision giving Congress 


ight to declare war will become a myth. If the 
President had the confidence in the Congress of the United 


the exclusive 


States he ought to have, he would not ask for the power given 
by this bill. He should feel that Congress stands ready at all 
times to assist him in maintaining the honor and the nit 

of the Nation. He knows, or he ought to know, that Congress 
will give him all the needed money and the needed to 
fight the enemies of our country, and he should al 

no enlarge t of the presidential powers is necessary to f 

cuard the country. But it looks as if the President has no 
faith in Congress. He evidently fears that some of 1! 96 
Senators and the 435 Representatives may differ with him 

to the policy this country ought to pursue in the gigantic stru 

gle now engulfing nearly the whole of Europe. He e } 
fears that some of the Represe ntatives of the people will refus 

to embroil this country into war at the dictation of on 

of the European belligerents. In this last-mentioned 

sion the President is right. 

But I readily admit that in a world’s war like the pr 
something may happen that will force us to participate. W 
this time comes it should be the Congress and not the Pre 
to so decide. That the President seeks to hasten this til 
he desires this country to enter the war, is proven by t 
ing bill. 

Although the language of the bill is very ambiguo1 Cl 
haps no man in Congress knows what the President really 
wants, we all know that the arming of our merchant vessels Is 
sufficient to drag us into the war. It is not so very tons ago 


that the administration condemned even the arming of mer- 
chant vessels of the belligerent powers, and talked about exclud- 
ing such vessels from American ports, and to this day the ad- 
ministration has conceded the right of the Gern . 
to sink armed merchant vessels of the enemies without warning, 


considering them, as they undoubtedly are, 
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lan submarines 


auxiliary men-of- 
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we It may be, and probably is, wrong for a Dutch, a 
Swedish, a Norwegian, a Danish, or a Spanish steamer to sail 
about armed aft for defense and forward for offense, but it 
wil! be all right for United States ships to do so by the kind 
periuission of the British Government, which is well aware as to 
what this will lead to. If the President is in possession of rea- 
sons why American ships should now be armed, these reasons 
must have existed before he questioned the entering of British 
armed merchant ships into ports of the United States. If armed 
sritish vessels a few months ago were undesirable and liable 
to draw the fire of German submarines close to the American 
shore, what effect will the arming of American merchant vessels 
have now? 

President Wilson was working for peace when the break came. 
Since then a change must have come over the spirit of his dreams, 
and apparently he is now working for war. For the break meant 
that Germany is able and determined to crush England, and Eng- 
land must be saved if we can save her. But the American people 
have in unmistakable terms declared against war, and so this 
plan has been concocted to give the President autocratic powers 
and a full purse and with no Congress to hinder him. Under the 
bianket authority granted by this bill the President could unite 
our fortunes to those of the allies, so that we and our children 
should assume their debts. They would save something out of 
the crash, being already reconciled to defeat. 

As a Representative of the people in Congress, I am unalterably 
opposed to any extension of the powers of the administration. 
I believe that the executive branch of the Government possesses 
too much power already and the legislative branch too little. It 
is said that it is but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
and I fear that it is but a step from the Presidency to a Dictator- 
ship if we grant the President the powers he seeks through this 
pill. Since the beginning of the agitation for the enlargement 
of the powers of the President I haye received many letters from 
constituents and others asking me to oppose this and all similar 
bills. Lack of space prevents me from inserting many of these 
létters in the Recorp, but some of them deserye to go down to 
posterity. A practicing physician of Milwaukee, Dr. Walter 
Kempster, of Simon-pure American ancestry, writés: 

Hon. W. J. Cary, M. C,, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drak Sim: I am so deeply interested in the trend of events that 
I am led te write this letter. 

The President of the United States in his address to Congress speaks 
of the conditions of to-day as among the most grave that have ever 
come before the Chief Executive. Im this situation he calmly requests 
the Congress to disregard ana set aside thetr advisory powers by re- 
questing that they confer upon him and take away from themselves two 
propositions which the Constitution of the United States declares is 
vod solely with them, namely, to declare war and to make peace. Why, 
then, if either war or peace are imminent, does he wish to settle such 
momentous questions himself? Does he possess the all-wise ability which 
ig so far superior to that of the Congress of the United States that 
he can dispense with their services by declaring him virtual dictator 
for the next nine months? I aoe that this will not be done. 

Please excuse me for intruding upon your valuable time, but my 
deep interest of loyalty to my country in this hour must be my_ex- 
cuse. ‘This is not a question as to whether the Germans or the allies 
are right or wreng. It is a question whether or not Congress pro- 
poses to abide by the provisions of the Constitution or whether the 
Congress of the United States is ready to abdicate in favor of one 
man 

, i am, very respectfully, yours, 

WALTER KEMPSTER. 
DRIVING VITAL TRUTHS HOME, 


if I ever had any doubts as to the correctness of my vote on 
the pending bill, such doubts were removed after reading the 
following letter, which, long as it is, deserves the careful con- 
sideration of every Member of this House and of every true, 
unbiased American citizen. 


You know, and I knew, that we are on the verge of being hurled 
into the cataclysm of Europe; that we are standing on the precipice 
of the most terrible of all terrible wars, with the battle god in our 
rear anxious for the fatal push. 

You know, and I know, that we have been brought to this perilous 
position by the deliberately unneutra] attitude of our Government, in 
assuming a pronounced and ever-increasing stand of benevolent neu- 
trality which has advanced to the poimt of combative neutrality leading 
straight to war. ; 

You know, and I know, that the foreign policy of the United States 
in the last four years has not been formulated and directed by the 
representatives of the people in the Congress and executed through 
their national spokesman, the President; but that the Chief Exeeutive 
has usurped this power in direct violation of a fundamental principle 
of the Constitution. 

You know, and I know, that Woodrow Wilson, as President of the 
United States, has created and carried eut the foreign policy of this 
country without first consulting with or receiving instructions from 
the Congress, which the Constitution clearly demands; that, instead 
of outlining the situation and requesting the people’s representatives 
to frame our polieies, he has ignored this body and directed the affairs 
of the Nation according to his personal ideas and prejudices. 

You know, end I know, that Woodrow Wiison has, on his own initia- 
tive and in violation ef the Constitution, taken certain action involv 
the whole Republic and then has appeared before the Congress an 
announced to the people’s representatives what he had done, asked 
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their approval of his action, irrespective of the dictates of their own 
conscience, and requested more illegal power to do with this Nation 
what he saw fit. 

You know and I know that the Congress of the United States, in 
dereliction of the sacred duties impesed upon it by the Constitution, 
ignominiously submitted to this usurpation of national prerogative, 
and not only permitted the President to exercise extreme illegal au- 
thority but actually approved such proeedure and vested in him fur- 
ther power in derogation of the Constitution, which distinctly provides 
that such power be exercised by the Congress and not by the President. 

You know and I know that Woodrow Wilson as President assuming, 
with the consent of the Congress, this illegal power in defiance of the 
Constitution, committed a serles of flagrantly unneutral acts against 
one of the belligerents in this war and in favor of another; that he 
weakly and insincerely filed protest with one belligerent, who showed 
no disposition whatever to respect our sovereignty, for continual inci 
dental and direct violations of our rights, and subsequently wholly 
ignored a¥ch transgressions, while, on the other hand, he vigorously 
and threateningly held te account the other belligerent who, throuah 
our toleration of infringement by her enemy, found that in rightfully 
protecting herself she was incidentally interfering with our rights, 
this latter belligerent showing amicable inclinations for an arrang: 
ment whereby our rights would be fully safeguarded by her. 

You know and I know that Woodrow Wilson, as virtual dictator of 
this Republic, persisted im arbitrary negotiations with this belligerent, 
while he condescendingly permitted the greater and more frequent 
offender to indulge in continual violation and aggression of our rights, 
and that just as he was grossly unneutral concerning the rights of 
this country with regard to both belligerents, so was he unneutral in 
the application of international law. He protested to ene belligerent’s 
violation of international law, as a friend, and to the other, if not as 
an_actual foe, then in tones of a threatening and potential enemy. 

You know and I know that Woodrow Wilson in pursuing these two 
distinct unneutral courses, both as regards our rights and interna- 
tional law, has brought us to the verge not of a just but an unjust 
war. 

And knowing all this—the usurpation of authority by the President, 
the passivity of the Congress to this usurpation, and the un-American 
exercise of this usurped authority—are you, the Representatives of the 
people, to continue in the comatose state of inaction, shirking your 
Sworn responsibilities, and playing the part of modern Pilates, while 
an egotistical, subtle, dangerous, highly impractical idealist takes a 
een of over 100,000,000 people into his hands and pllots it into the 
abyss? ‘ 

Are you going to betray the trust placed in you and allow the Con- 
gress te sink to the ensauity of a puppet for a twentieth century tyrant, 
who, through the Presidency of the United States, aims to be the po- 
tentate of the werld? 

Are you going to allow the people to believe that you are the pawns 
of a suave despot; that they have sent peons to the Congress and a 
Slave master to the White House? 

Are you going to close your eyes to the distrust of Woodrow Wilson 
that has invaded the hearts of the ople; that they are thinking of 
him as _‘‘ the British spider’ and “the American Judas,” vowing that 
if the United States is thrown into the European battle pit Woodrow 
Wilson will receive the traitor’s noose? 

Are you to permit the impression that the sereeching of a traitorous 
press awes you into disregarding the will of the people and that you 
fear castigation at the hands of the treason hearted? ? 

Are you, after four years ef decility to the whims of a dangerous 
Executive, to allow this crafty brain to continue its work to a logical 
conclusion—ruin for this Republic? 

Or will you assert yourselves as true Representatives of the people 
and restore the Congress to the high dignity of its rightful heritage, 
raising it out of the ignominy into which it has fallen since the advent 
of Woodrow Wilson? 

And having asserted yourselves and once again clothed the Congress 
in the garb of honor, thén take immediate action to create, maintain, 
and enforce the strict, impartial and just neutrality of the Government 
of the United States, and so instruct the President. 

Let it be engraved in your minds that you are in the Congress to 
give commands, not to take them; that the President is not the United 
states, but only the spokesman of the people, and that the people speak 
through you, the Congress ; that it is not only your prerogative but your 
sworn, solemn duty to formulate the policies of the United States, and 
acquaint the President accordingly, 


And now, gentlemen, when the President again comes before you 
seeking further usurpation of power, remind him that the Congress no 
longer will remain the tool of the Chief BPxecutive; that the Repré 
sentatives of the people will put into conerete form the will of the 


people, and that he, the President, will henceforth take his instructions 
from the Congress. Let Woodrow Wilsen understand that he is Presi 
dent of the United States under the Constitution, and that he is in the 
White House to fulfill the will of the people, and not to force his will 
upon them. Make him realize that the Congress is not putty in his 
hands, but that he is the servant of the Congress, who, in turn, is the 
servant of the people. Let the Congress take the foreign affairs of thi 
country out of the hands of the President and place them where they 
belong, in the hands of the Congress. 

Members of the Congress, this is a most critical hour in the Hfe of 
our Republic. Are we a democracy only in name? Are we to be ruled 
by an autocrat in the guise of a President? Shall a single individual 
decide the fate of this Natien? Do your duty, and do it quick, ere 
eternal shame blots the escutcheon of the American Eagle! 

Titus BRUSUS. 
1917. 
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A LAWYER'S VIEWS. 

I may be permitted to select from a very large number of let- 

ters I have received from my constituents, a few from repre- 


sentatives of different occupations. These letters tend to 
strengthen my belief that I have voted right on this bill. Mr. 


Srich C. Stern, a prominent lawyer of Milwaukee, writes: 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., February 19, 1917. 
Hon. WinLiAM J. Cary 
House of Represeniatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. Cary: At this time of crisis I feel impelled to express 
to you my very strong convictions on four propositions upon which 
Congress may soon be obilged to vote: ; ; 

1. I am umakterably and abselutely opposed to having this country 
enter the EKurepean war on any pretext whatsoever, except to repel 
invasion. Ordinarily I would not express myself so extremely because 
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I am not a doctrinaire pacifist or peace-at-any-price man. The present 
war, however, seems to me to be nothing short of suicidal or the 
Caucasion race, and we owe it to ourselves, to our future, as well as to 
our race and to humanity, to hold ourselves aloof from this conflict. 

In order to stay out of the war I should favor any of the half dozen 
or more expedients which have already been peas. England and 
Germany are certainly giving the appearance of being in a death strug- 
gle; let Americans keep their persons and their property out of the way. 

II. It is reported in the press that the President will ask Congress 
for blanket authority before it adjourns. This would be practically 
equivalent to a surrender on the part of Congress of its constitutional 
right to declare war, Even without such action on the part of Congress, 
the President new has it within his power virtually to make us enter 
the war. Instead of surrendering any of its power Congress ought, on 
the contrary, to insist, much more vigorously than in the past two years, 
upon its constitutional prerogatives, 

III. If you believe, nevertheless, that the time has come, either now 
or within the next few weeks or months when you can not withhold 
your assent to a vote for war, then I beg you to make your vote condi- 
tional upon a popular referendum to the people upon the question. Had 
this been done in any one of the European countries in the summer of 
1914, it is safe to say that there would have been no war. Let us be 
a democracy not only in name and in times of tranquility but also whea 
we are facing a crisis. 

IV. I understand there is pending before Congress a resolution calling 
for a thorough investigation of the ownership and control of the leading 
American newspapers. I can hardly think of any one step more im- 
portant to insure the future well-being of this country, both in peace and 
in war, than to expose fully who it is, or what interests they are, that 
have it within their power, by means of molding public opinion, to de 
termine the great policies of this country. 

With personal regards, I remain, yours, very truly, 
EricuH C. STERN. 


THE VIEWS OF A DISTINGUISHED PRIEST. 


The distinguished Catholie clergyman who wrote the subjoined 
letter is well known throughout the United States. Being a great 
traveler, the gentleman has come in contact with a great many 
people of all classes and knows public opinion so well that he 
need not hesitate to express his own opinions. He writes: 


THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION RECTORY, 
JACKSON, Mo. 
Congressman Cary, 
Washington, D. OC. 

HONORABLE AND DeEaAR Sir: Admiring your stand for the common 
people in this trying hour, I am taking the liberty of expressing to you 
what I have to-day to our Senator STONE. Iam in touch with all classes 
of people and have been in many States the last few months some several 
times and 44 since last June. I do not need nor want advertising, so 
this is not the purpose of this letter. I want to state that, much as I 
desire to do so, I do not criticize an official in Washington, from the 
President down, on any public question from the platform. But as an 
individual I do so as a publicist. I can not add to or take from the 
following for your consideration. 

I feel forced to write you again not only as your friend and your well 
wisher but aiso within my rights as a citizen and one of your con- 
stituents to protest most earnestly against acts that are tending to drag 
us into this war. 

It does not require the experience and judgment possessed by states- 
men like yourself to see through this latest proposed outrage of Amert- 
can rights, the request of the President to arm American ships and to 
use the Army and Navy as he may deem fit. The people see through 
it, and, I assure you, they protest against it, and they will hold party 
and Representatives to the strictest accountability in the future, if they 
continue to so far contemn our rights and wishes in the matter. 

You know as well, if not better, than I that there is not the slightest 
excuse in reason and justice, if we remain honestly neutral, why Ameri- 
can ships should go armed. 

The people see that it will be, indirectly, an act of war on the part 
of the United States against our friend of years, Germany, to have our 
Navy Department, either directly or indirectly, give guns for this pur- 
pose. It will also follow, of course, to provide gunners from the Navy 
to man those guns. You know, under those circumstances, that Ger- 
many will be perfectly justified in sending every ship so armed to the 
bottom; because if they were not put on there to send German subma 
rines to the bottom they would not be on there. 

There is not a drop of German blood in my veins nor in any member 
of my family, which has given several members for every battle ever 
fought in this country for the freedom of this country and for its 
preservation after. Do not get the idea that the people are going to 

stand by the President’? when the President is in the wrong. (This 
does not mean dissension in case war is declared.) To have him make 
a request from Congress to decide whether or not to use the Army and 
Navy is too great a request of Congress or for him to decide, though he 
were the wisest, the ablest, the greatest, and the most successful man 
in handling difficulties—which he certainly is not. There has been 


too much secret diplomacy going on under the administration of a! 


nan who is publicly and widely reported (without contradiction to the 
present) some years ago of stating he would be more proud to receive 
an Oxford cap than to be President of the United States. But let us 
suppose he denied such a statement, though I personally believe he 
said it, such a request as he contemplates asking is too great to be 
granted even to George Washington himself, if he were alive. It is a 
violation of the Constitution in letter and spirit. The man who asks 
for it has a record for incompetency and inefficiency that makes every 
drop of blood boil and every movement of the intellect rebel at grant- 
ing him his outrageous and un-American request; a function that be- 
longs to Congress with all its powers and responsibilities as well as 
judgment, 

If granted it will mean that we shall never be able again to keep 
clear from foreign entangling alliances, an act as treasonable as if our 
country were bartered as Arnold bartered himself by endangering its 
safety, 

The Democrats had the finest chance to show, in spite of the war, 
the finest administration of any of the previous ones, with the keep- 
ing of the highest ideals, but they have made Democracy a by-word 
and have put Senators and Congressmen, as a whole, in the position 
of stultifying their intelligence and judgment, and made American 
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patriotism to appear as though founded on Wall Street investments 
or foreign sympathies, and true Americans as traitors who do not stand 
by them and those who are ignoring the rights of Americans who are 
pained, disgusted, and protesting. Do not feel resentful at what I 
state. I state facts and can prove them. 

This “claptrap”’ of standing by the President is not fooling the 
people; the President is not standing by the people. The Congress 
and Senate did not “stand by the President” in the immigration bill 
and other ineldents in the past I could mention. If it be a lack of 
patriotism not ‘“‘to stand by the President” before war is declared, 
then you honorable gentlemen have first set the bad example. 

The people prefer an extra session of Congress to grant what the 
President may need when it is necessary than to grant it now when 
it is not, and is dangerous in the hands of a man in whom they are 
fast losing confidence. 

God help and pity those men in Washington who are defying an 
outraged and condemned people in case we are brought into the war 
on either side; they (the people) may not be able to express themselves 
as they would wish—others may lack the courage—but, believe me, 
you gentlemen, by your seeming indifference to their rights and re- 
quests, are fanning the scorching flames of socialism, anarchy, and 
revolution. I earnestly and respectfully protest against your voting 
for granting the President the authority he asks, to arm ships of any 
nationality or to let him have the authority to use the Army and Navy 
while Congress is not in session, because it is against the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution and a very dangerous authority in the hands 
of a President. You may make any use you please of this; it may not 
get any further than your waste basket. But these are the thoughts 
not only of myself, but the thinking man among the workers. 

Yours, respectfully, 





Rev. W. D. COLLINS. 
FROM PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS MEN, 


The following three letters: reflect the views of professional 

and business men of my district: 
FERDINAND PIETSCH, 
STRUCTURAL STEEL AND ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS, 
Milwaukee, February 21, 1917. 
Hon. W. J. Cary, 
Member of Congress Fourth District Wisconsin, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As an American-born citizen, I protest against the United 
States showing any further favors to the allies in the way of deliver- 
ing to them ammunition and contraband of war and permitting Amert- 
can citizens to take passage on boats carrying contraband of war (as 
determined by the allies) under American protection. 

It is all wrong for this Government to insist upon going into a 
blockaded zone carrying contraband of war per se into the allies’ 
camp, and not even asserting its right to carry Red Cross supplies or 
food to the central powers. This country is, to the best of my observa- 
tion, to blame for about two years of the war’s duration to date and 
should be stopped forthwith. 

Congress should not relegate its power in the slightest degree to the 
President, and an improvement on that would be a referendum on the 
war question, excepting in case of invasion by an enemy. 

Hoping you will do your duty as a fair-minded, impartial American 
and Christian, I am, 

Yours, very truly, FerD. PIprscH, 


MILWAUKER, WIS., February 22, 1917. 
To Hon. Mr. Cary, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We the undersigned constituents of yours, and your 
friends as well, request that you oppose strenuously any act by Con- 
gress to give to the President the sole power to act at this critical 
time as his judgment may dictate. We, and we believe the majority 
of the people, desire to remain at peace with Germany and not become 
implicated in the European war in any way. We favor an embargo on 
all foodstuffs, and wish that you would direct your efforts to this 
purpose. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
Dr. M. ROSENHEIMER. 
M. H. ROSENNEIMER, Jr., M. D. 
Gro. H. BARELMAN, 
F. H. FRANK, M. D 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., February 22, 1917 

United States Representative Mr. Cary: From newspaper reports I 
sea that the President may at any moment address Congress for addi- 
tional power to handle the present crisis. There may be particular 
cases where this may be done. On the other hand, however, the great 
majority of the people do not wish to place the vital issues of this coun- 
try into the hands of one man, but has its Representatives at Washing- 
ton for this reason to represent the neople and not the proally press. 
Therefore 1 consider it altogether unjust toward tne American people 
to give the President certain powers which, according to the ¢ 
tion, solely belong to Congress 

To-day on our first President’s birthday, the great majorit f 
American people kindly request their Representatives to guide tl 
selves by Washington's Farewell Address. ‘‘ Nothing is more ess 
than that permanent, inveterate antipathies against parti 
and passionate attachments for others should be excluded and in 
of them just and amicable relations with all should be cultivates 

ONE OF THE GREAT MAJORITY OF AMERICAN ¢ 
WHAT A LADY HAS TO SAY. 

Among my home correspondents is a lady whose inte ting 
letters have always pleased me. She appears to be extraordi- 
narily bright. She writes: 


ticula 


MILWAUKEE, F*¢ aay 1917, 


To Congressman CARY. 

Dear Sir: We plead for a referendum if worst comes to worst. In 
the name of hundreds of conscientious, earnest, thinking women of 
Milwaukee, I wish to protest emphatically against this country being 
dragged into the horrors of the Furepean war. Both sides of the bel- 
ligerents have violated international law and our rights. We feel con 

the very 


fident that had a firm stand been taken by the President at 
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Mngland—-or the entente—-took the first step on the 
hifulness’’ by deliberately setting out to starye the iIn- 
men, children, aged, and invalided of a whole nation by de- 
blockade—declared by our own Government to be “ illegal, 


sible, and ineffective’’—although not aé_ =s5tep was taken 
tively protest, all the hideous events that have followed 

now brought us near the precipice, could have _ been 

oided Is it not a strange thing that this tr step and all the 
inbolical character of such a plot has never roused in this our would-be 


itral and moral country (as far as fine rhetoric can make us so)? 
Wh: 


has followed has grown out of this first step, has been retaliatory 
in the defense of the existence of a whole nation. I was East last 
winter—in Washington some weeks—and intensely interested in the 
proceedings in Congress, but « so disillusioned as to the extent to 
which that body seems to take independent action as individuals during 
thi dministration I regretted much that there was no opportunity 
at just that time to hear anyone of our own Representatives speak, but 
wi ppalled at the seeming, at least, lack of moral courage displayed 
bv of the other Members as well as the violent partisanship from 
Mi This slogan, ‘Stand by the President” seems to me per- 
! 1 the extreme We are told to stop to think and just so our 
men elected to represent the wishes and opinions of the people 

pposed to be “ patriotic” when they join in this slogan. 
It seems preposterous and almost criminal and a betrayal of the 
plendid doctrines and principles on which the fathers of our country 
(oh, that some of them and their truly independent fine spirit were 


with us now) laid the foundation of our glorious Republic. Doesn’t 
it seem at all incongruous that in this the much-boasted of all democ- 


the ultimate power in a crisis such ag this, is being seriously 
contemplated to be put into the hands of one man, the destiny of 
100,000,000 people is to be guided by a single hand? ‘The papers tell 
us that President Wilson is going to go before Congress with the plan 
to k for full authority to act in whatever way he (sole man) deems 
1 iry for the security (7) of the Nation after Congress adjourns 
Mi i 4 Wiil Congress, in whom our Constitution placed the faith 
of ¢ able to steer this Nation through all the shoals it may en- 
counter, give up its prerogatives like this—now when the greatest crisis 
in history is before us? Is it thinkable? And can we for one minute 
look the rest of the nations in the face and call ourselyes a democ- 
i D ny monarchy in all the aunals of the world offer com- 
pi mm witl uch autocratic power as that demanded now? Such 
splendid, sterling advice has been offered on the floor of the House 
how to keep out of the conflict by not allowing Americans to go on 


board of belligerent ships except at their own risk and by refusing 
clearance papers to ships carrying contraband. The remedy is so 
simple, and little nations, like Sweden and Holland, have shamed us 
by their fair, sane, courageous attitude. Mven Carranza has been in 
his message fairer and has offered a splendid example of a sincere and 
efficacious way to put a stop to this heinous crime of futile slaughter 
and také an effective step toward bringing about reflection, sanity, and 
ultimate peace. Are we as a Nation to give up forever our splendid 
advantages of aloofness and isolation, to forget our beloved Washing- 


ton's immortal message of keeping forever out of entangling alliances? 
Ww! right will be left to us, then, to insist on our Monroe doctrine, 
and once plunged into the maelstrom there is no doubt but that war 
will follow war in this our dear country? Our criminal, venal, pur- 


chased press—-wishing to humiliate us to a dependency of Hngland— 
our big interests fattened already by the blood money this war has 


filled their coffers with—are at the bottom of this hideous conspiracy. 


We hére in the Middle West have watched and studied and been 
appalled. 
Congress stands as our last ray of hope, a bulwark between these 


unthinkably criminal howlers for war and the wishes, hopes, and pray- 
ers of the people. Will Congress desert us—the people-——-and deliver 
us into the hands of these inhuman vultures who cry for war to make 
more millions? What is our beloved country going to be asked to bleed 
for? All the belligerents have done wrong t6 us, and war is hell, each 
nation fighting for its life, how dare we side with one nation ad 
against another? It is a Buropean conflict, and to us will fall the 
honer—the precious prerogative—to be the most influential voice in 
the ultimate peace conference on a moral pedestal so high that we 
shall have almost unlimited power to make ourselves heard. Let us 
stay out and do not pave the way for the yellow race to gloat over 
the shambies of the white. President Wilson has to be lauded for 
his suecess in so far, at least, keeping us out of war. His severance 
of relations with Germany in the face of all the insults and humilia- 
tions we pocketed from England—our President even made a target 
in Wnglish music halls and by English poets and the insolent ignoring 
of our contemptuous assertion, ‘‘ We'll do as we please ’’-—was, to say 
the least, inexplicable from a moral standpoint. Should our country 
be invaded or attacked, it goes without saying that to the last of our 
breath we all, men and women, will rise to her defense. But that is 
no justification for war now-——the pretexts are too frivilous for words— 
a simple warning to Americans to stay off the ships or go at their own 
risk suffices. What can we gain? What must we lose? May we not 
bank on you, our Representative, in vain. Forgive this lengthy and 
impassioned strain. We are harassed beyond endurance. 
Very sincerely, yours, 
Warpa Becker. 
THE BILL IS BUT 


A STEP TOWARD WAR. 


I voted against this bill because I believe that it is but a 
step toward a war wanted by our money interests and by our 
pro-British press and not by the people. If the increasing of 
the powers of the President would set a dangerous precedent 
that some day might endanger the very existence of the Re- 
public and would not be a sufficient reason for the rejection 
of this bill, the specter of war arising therefrom should be. 
The arming of our merchant vessels is but a subterfuge. The 
President wants more than that. He wants powers purposely 
withheld from him by the Constitution, powers that this House 
will not give him before the Senate has done so. Popular 
clamor, skillfully manipulated by the British and the American 
pro-British press, will make some of us here vote against their 
better convictions. I can not do it and be just to my country, 
my constituents, and myself. 
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For my opposition to the pending bill and for being against 
our entrance into the war through the subterfuge of arming 
American merchant ships I have been severely criticized, 
abused, villifled, caricatured, and libelled by the subsidized 
pro-British press, of which we have a shining example in my 
home city of Milwaukee. Btit that I whind but little. I far 
more regret the loss of the friendship of some men who have 
been dear to me. I hope that in time they will understand me 
better and return their friendship to me. Those who have 
criticized and abused me have lost sight of the main question 
in this controyersy. They want me to stand by a President 
not of my choice, who so little stands by the people that he is 
unwilling to trust Congress—the Representatives of the people. 
But, as I said before, the time will come when this question 
will be better understood and when the howlings of the subsi- 
dized press will cease and when the American people will re- 
cover their equilibrium. I deem it unnecessary to answer the 
condemnatory and criticizing letters received by me. My an- 
swer is found in these remarks and in the following letter I 
addressed to a very dear friend: 

DEFINING MY POSITION 

DbARn FRIEND: 
noted. 

I révret exceedingly that you have been led astray by the subsidized 
press of this country when questions of such vital importance arise 
and which involves the interests and welfare of all American ¢itizens. 

The seriousness of this question has not been carefully considered by 
the peopte and I have gone into the matter very deeply. In _ support- 
ing the bill I feel that I would not only do an injustice to this great 
country, but would go against my oath in defending the Constitution 
of the United States. 

_ I do not believe in monarchy. Surely you would not want me to vote 
for a czar, king, or an emperor. That is what I would do by delegating 
the power of Congress to any one mgn. 

Let the President call a special s¢ ‘slog, and let Congress say whether 
or not we shall have war. The arming Bf boats would be a declaration 
of war, especially arming munition carriers. 

I am not a tool of the Armor Plate Trust, Powder Trust, Munition 
Trust, Steamship Trust, or any other—just a plain American citizen 
trying to do my duty and live up te my oath of office. 

I want to protect the Constitution, which our forefathers fought, bled, 
and died for; that’s all. If the people would forget Europe entirely and 
think of America, they would then see things right. 

Large scarecrow headlines in the newspapers, evidently enginecred 
by the “ big profit takers,’’ has preyed on the people’s passion; it’s too 
ad. 

The President should not be without the presence and advice of Con- 
gress in these trying times, and he should not be given unlimited au- 
thority to take any measures Which may seem to him wise, even though 
their logical result will be to bring us into this insane world war. This 
igs one time he should call a spécial session at once, as we are all here 
now. Dear friend, we may differ on this subject, but that should not 
destroy our friendship of yeaT§ past. 

“ You can rest assured that I'am an American, first, last, and all the 
me. 
Yours, sincerely, 


Your letter of recent date duly received and contents 


We. J. Cary. 
THR VOICH OF THE PROPIA. 


That all of our people, especially not all of my constituents, 
are not bereft of all reason in blind obedience to popular clamor 
is proyen by the following resolutions adopted at a mass meeting 
attended by 4,000 of the citizens of Milwaukee, as good and loyal 
Americans as can be found in the land: 


Whereas there is great danger that our country will be plunged into war 
and the manhood of our Nation destroyed in order that our manu- 
facturers may safely transport ammunition and war material to 
Europe, and that our food speculators may sell our food at exorbitant 
prices to feed the —s armies ; and 

Whereas certain mouthpieces of the munition makers declare that the 
dignity of the Nation and our sovereignty demand that our citizens 
be permitted to travel on belligerent ships, even when these ships 
earry ammunition and war material: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, loyal American citizens, in meeting assembled, 

hereby declare that to our best knowledge and belief the common people 

of our country are in favor of peace and against war; that the common 
people protest against taking away our food in order to provide for the 
soldiers of Europe; and that the common people of our country there 
fore do not want a declaration of war on any power in order to protect 

a blood-stained commerce; and be it further 
Resolved, That we hereby declare that the dignity and sovereignty 

of our Nation do not demand that our citizens be protected on bellig- 

erent ships any more than that they be protected on belligerent soil- 
and that we, therefore, demand that American citizens be warned 
against boarding ships of belligerents except at their own risk, and 
that American ships be forbidden to enter the war zone; and, be it 
also 

Resolved, That the President and Congress hereby be petitioned, re 
quested, and urged to declare a complete embargo on all food prod- 
ucts in order to protect the necessary food supply of our own people 
and to prevent famine, starvation, and all concomitant evils; and 
finally, be it 

Resolved, That a copy of each of these resolutions be sent to Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, to the two United States Senators from Wis- 
consin, and to the Wisconsin delegation in the National House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


I thoroughly approve every word of these resolutions and find 
in them a justification and approval of my position on these ques- 
I am further proud of having received the following 


tions. 











letter from the Emergency Peace Association, composed of well- 
known ladies and gentlemen, headed by Mrs. Henry Villard: 


We do not desire afly hostile conflict with the Imperial German Goy- 
ernment. We are the sincere friends of the German people and earn- 
estly desire to remain at peace with the Government which speaks for 
them.— (Woodrow Wilson, addressed to Congress, Feb. 3, 1917.) 
{Emergency Peace Federation. Object: To keep America from war 

> attendant consequences, Room 901, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 

ork. 
648 MUNSEY BUILDING, 
Washington, D. O., March 6, 1977. 
Hon. WILLIAM J. Cary, 
Washington, D. OC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Cary: On behalf of the Emergency Peace Fed- 
eration, let me extend to you the sincere thanks of thousands upon 
thousands of American citizens for your brave stand in opposing 
armed neutrality despite the criticisms of the entire press, and despite 
= pases to your personal fortunes which your action must have 
enta f° 

I feel certain that the further we become removed from the passion 
and excitement of the present hours the more will your action stand out 
as a truly heroic thing, and as prompted by the highest patriotic mo- 
tives of trying to save this country from the horrors of war. 

I am, most respectfully, yours, 
Louis P. Locuner, of Milwaukee. 


T am unalterably opposed to this country entering into the Buro- 
pean war, either on the side of the so-called allies or on the side 
of the so-called central powers. It is not our fight. There is 
neither reason nor right for the American public to take the 
part of any foreign Government in a fight against another for- 
eign Government. We have proven that in this country people 
of all races and all religions can live peaceably side by side and 
develop a citizenship united: and harmonious, devoted to the 
principles of liberty, equality, and fraternity. The example 
that we have set to the world by our Government and political 
and social life will be nullified forever if we take sides in this 
quarrel of conflicting dynasties. 

The last election proved decisively that the people of America, 
as ready as they will always be to repel invasion, were and still 
are against war and in favor of a strict and peaceful neutrality. 
‘He kept us out of war” was the slogan on which Wilson was 
elected. 

There has been no truer expression of the absolute right of 
every American to oppose war than you will find in the brave 
and manly words of William Jennings Bryan, which I beg to 


quote here: 
OUR RIGHT TO OPPOSE WAR. 


First. ‘As it is the citizen’s duty to give te his Government whele- 
hearted support in time of war, it is his right, before war is declared, 
to put forth every legitimate effort to prevent war. Because the Gov- 
ernment will have our loyal support in the event of war, we should not 
allow ourselves to be terrorized by the militarist portion of the daily 
press, which, while constantly arguing for war, denounces as unpatrl- 
otic all who work for peace. They give us a foretaste of the tyranny 
they would establish if they were in control of the Government. 

Second. The war party deliberately misrepresents the President's at- 
titude. While he hopes for peace, the war element is doing what it can 
to force the Nation into war. In spite of the fact that the Constitution 
expressly confers upon Congress the exclusive right to declare war, the 
jingoes try to make it appear that a calm and conscientious exercise of 
this right by Congress would be an attack on the President, and they 
misrepresent Congress also by intimating that Senators and Repre- 
sentatives would resent an expression of views by their constituents. 

We but do justice to the President, Senators, and Representatives 
when we assume that, whatever their personal views, they will be 
pleased to learn the views of the rank and file of this Nation—those 
who produce the Nation’s wealth in time of peace and fight the Nation’s 
battles in time of war. 

Third. We are within our rights, therefore, when, as means of pre- 
venting war, we urge resort fo the treaty plan—offered to all the 
world and never withdrawn—providing for submission of every dis- 
pute to an international tribunal for investigation before going to war— 
a plan employed by the President, indorsed by the United States Senate, 
and anproved by three-quarters of the world. 

We are within our rights, too, when we urge postponement until after 
the war is over of every dispute that can not be settled by peaceful 
means during the war. 

And we are within our rights, also, when we urge that, except in case 
of actual invasion, a declaration of war should be submitted to the 
people for approval before we join a war-mad world in its carnival of 
blood. 


But, Mr. Speaker, the question of war or peace is, to my mind, 
the least important question connected with this proposed bill. 

The history of the world has shown in numberless instances 
that in times of stress, under the influence of popular clamor, 
the best of rulers have been able to acquire powers which under 
other circumstances would never have been granted to them. 
Every coup d’état that has ever taken place took place in a 
period of danger, such as we are now passing through, and once 
the people of any country yielded up their power to an indi- 
vidual they never regained that power. Over and over again 
the power that was yielded to a good ruler has been the begin- 
ning of a long series of tyrannical and infamous despotisms. 
Cesar Augustus was a good Emperor; Nero the most -infamous 
figure in history. But if the Roman Republic had never yielded 
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its power to Cesar Augustus, there never would have been a 
Nero. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, as the First Consul of the French. Re- 
public, led it to glorious victories and great achievements. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the Emperor, led it to the disastrous 
defeat of Moscow and the desolation of the Battle of Waterloo. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not impugn either the motives, the patriot- 
ism, or the wisdom of the present incumbent of the White 
House, but while I have the greatest faith in the world in 
American citizens as a whole, I know, and every man in polities 
knows, that there is more than one man in the United States 
who, if elected President, and invested with the power that 
this bill will create, would not hesitate: to use that power for 
the advancement of his own personal ambition. I know, as I 
stated in the beginning of my speech, that the stand this small 
minority is taking to-day in Congress will subject us to invec- 
tive and abuse, and will possibly mean the political downfall 
of some of us, but when I look back over the history of this 
magnificent country, and the countless men in all walks of life 
who have given their lives and sacrificed their fertunes that 
liberty and freedom might endure, I, for one, am willing to lese 
my seat in Congress and every political power that I possess 
in the same great cause. 

For it is a great cause. This country was founded on vital, 
enduring, and eternal principles, crystallized in the immortal 
sentences of the Declaration of Independence, baptized in the 
blood of noble heroes, consecrated by the prayers and tears of 
thousands of self-sacrificing women, and I, for one, will never 
yield one iota of the principles that no government is just that 
is not founded upon the consent and direct expression of the 
will of the people. 

I see a grave danger menacing this Republic to-day, a graver 
danger than many people for one moment imagine, for reading 
the history of the past, with its countless stories of the downfall 
of free republics and the building ef personal dynasties, I can 
see in the vistas of the future that if this bill passes and this 
dangerous personal power is given even to the best of men, the 
end of a republican form of government. 

I can almost hear the distant hoof beats of some powerful, 
conscienceless man on horseback, riding over the ashes of a 
dead republic to the throne of a despot and a tyrant. 

May God in His mercy guide us aright and keep us strong 
in the faith of the fathers, that this free Government may net 
perish, but endure unto all the ages. 


— 


. The Late Representative Michael F. Conry. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. EAGAN, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In toe Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 3, 1917. 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, MicHArEt F. Conny has answered 
the final roll call. America has lost one of its best citizens; this 
House one of its ablest Members, one of its noblest characters; 
the fifteenth congressional district of New York a conscientious, 
hard-working Representative; his colleagues in this House a 
steadfast friend; and his sorrowing widow and children a de 
voted husband and father. 

Membership in this great body has its responsibilities and 
eares, but it also has its compensations. One of the greatest of 
these is the opportunity to hive known men like MrcHaArr F. 
Conry. My friendship for Mr. Conry began the moment I was 
introduced to him, and it ripened as I grew to know more and 
more of him. The memory of the friendship will live in me: 
long as life lasts. 


Though suffering constant and intense pain as the result of an 

. . . . s * ° T> rr wc? 
accident while working as a boy in the coal mines of bennmsy.- 
vania, his disposition was as cheerful as his voice was sweet, as 


his heart was tender and true. Instead of harrowing others with 
his physical ills he seemed to forget them completely, and helped 
many of us by his sunny disposition and his all-pervading good 
humor to forget our imaginary troubles. 

To know MICHAEL F. Conry was indeed to love him. In his 
death I have suffered the loss of one of the best and truest friends 
I have ever had. 
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Mexico. 


EXTENSION OF 


or 


JOHN H. STEPHENS, 

OF TEXAS, . 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 3, 1917. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker. during the recent 
national campaign Republican campaign crators viciously at- 
tacked President Wilson’s Mexican policy, charging he used 
the Army of our country in his endeavor to end the reign of 
anarchy existing in that country without declaring war against 
it. Recent events in Mexico have fully justified his course in 
that regard. 

The recent election of Gen. Carranza as President of the Re- 
public of Mexico, the collapse of the Villa revolution, and the 
general improvement in the condition of affairs there show fully 
the wisdom of the course pursued by the President. His ora- 
torical campaign critics, however, had to find fault with him 
for campaign purposes and selected what they termed the 
* Mexican fiasco’ as his most vulnerable point of attack. Their 
purposes reminds me of a story that is told of a new pastor who 
was conducting the first service on the charge. He was reading 
the injunction to the disciples who were being sent out to heal 
the sick, raise the dead, and cast out devils. Adjusting his 
spectacles, he looked out upon the congregation. ‘“ Now, brethren 
and sisters and friends,” he stammered out in an embarrassed 
sort of way, “ that is just what I am here for—to heal the dead, 
cast out the sick, and raise the devil,” 

These Republican campaign faultfinders were simply trying 
*to raise the devil” with President Wilson over the Mexican 
situation. These politicians proposed to retire the President 
from his high office in the November elections. The voters, 
however, disposed of the matter by triumphantly reelecting 
him President for a second term, and thus ratified his Mexican 
policy. 

The Philadelphia North American on July 1916, in its 
vain endeavor to defeat President Wilson for reelection, pub- 
lished the following article, namely: 


WILSON BADLY BEATEN IN TEXAS PRIMARIES ; 
PRESIDENT AND HIS POLICIES WERE CHIEF 
FiVB® CONGRESSMEN OUT—COLQUITT, 
LEADS FOR SENATE, 


SEMARKS 


HON. 


or 


20, 


HIS CANDIDATES LOSE— 
ISSUES IN CAMPAIGN— 
RUNNING ANTIADMINISTRATION, 


WASHINGTON, July 24. 

A stinging defeat was administered to President Wilson by the 
voters of Texas on Saturday. 

Such is the belief of the he ublicans, now that the returns from the 
Lone Star State, virtually all in, indicate a straight-out victory for 
the .anti-Wilson men. 

Wilson's Mexican policy and Wilson’s foreign policy were the three 
chief issues in the campaign. The supporters of Wilson and his 
policies were beaten wherever there was opposition to them, according 
to the reports. 

Iormer Gov. Colquitt, basing his campaign entirely on opposition to 
Wilson and Wilson's Mexican policy, is far in the lead for the senatorial 
nomination. 

Congressman at Large McLemore, basing his campaign on opposition 
to both Wilson’s Mexican and foreign policies, is leading the race for 
the two positions of Congressman at large. 

Five Wilson-Democratic Congressmen went down in their efforts 
to win renomination by hanging on the coattails of the President. 

The Congressmen who failed to get renominations were CALLAWAY, 
STEPHENS, BurcEssS, SMITH, and DAvISsS. CALLAWAY ran as a pro- 
Wilson man. He has made a record for himself in this Congress by 
opposing all measures for adequate national defense. He anil HENSLEY, 
of Missouri, were responsible for blocking battleships out of the naval 
bill as it passed the House. Likewise they persuaded the President 
to give the no-battleship bill his approval. 

STEPHENS is chairman of the House Indian Committee, SmirnH of 
the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, and BurGess was in line 
to become chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, the present 
head of which, SPARKMAN, of Florida, was beaten for renomination a 
few weeks ago. Davis is widely known as “Cyclone” Davis. He 
went down in the ruck along with the other pro-Wilson Members. 
However, he ascribed a different reason for his defeat. 

* Booze, boodle, and big business brought about my defeat,” said 
Dayis, when he made certain there was no chance for him to win out. 
“‘These interests prevented my name from going on the ballot as 
‘Cyclone’ Davis. Every one in Texas knows me by that name.” 

Along with the victory of Colquitt, the victory of Congressman at 
Large McLEMORE was a2 severe jolt for Wilson. McLemorm is the 
author of the now famous * McLemore resolution ”’ which precipitated 
the armed-merchantman dispute between Wilson and Congress. 

After Wilson compelled the Democratic majority in the House to 
table the McLemore resolution, warning Americans off armed merchant- 
men, he started out to defeat McLemore in Texas. McLemorn, how- 
ever, ran right along with Coiquitt in the State at large, outdistanc- 
ing his pro-Wilsen competitors. 

The fight on Colquitt was extremely bitter. 


The administration got 
behind Congressman Henry. When 


it saw Henry had no chance 


it persuaded Senator CuLBEeRrson, who had virtually decided to get out 
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of politics because of ill health, to go back into the race. Cur. 
firrson is running second, but more than 20,000 behind Colquitt, 
He will take part in a second primary with Colquitt as his only 
épponent. ‘ fos 


Mr. Speaker, at the time this editorial was written full re- 
turns of the fexas Defhocratic primary election were not in, 
ut Senafor COrLBERSON was defeated, and in the second pri- 
mary, held ‘shortly afterwards, he defeated Golquitt by many 


- 


thousand votes, 
In this Second primary race I sent a circular letter into my 
district advoéating the reelection of Senator CULBERSON. 
My open letter on this subject is as follows: 
To the voters of the thirteenth congressional district of Texas: 


I desire to request my friends and supporters to vote for Senator 
CULBERSON and against ex-Goy. Colquitt on the 26th of August. A 
yote for Colquitt would be a vote against Wilson, his administration 
and supporters, and therefore a vote for Hughes and the Republican 
Party. Can you afford to so vote? I think not. Colquitt in his now 
famous interview—which is being used as a campaign document by the 
Republicans—denounced the Wilson Democratic administration and 
said, among other things, that “the Wilson administration’s forel 
policy has been imbecile”; and he further said: “ The Wilson adminis- 
tration is the greatest fallure in the history of the Presidency.” He 
substantially repeated this abuse of the Wilson administration in a 
speech at the Vernon fair last fall. I replied to him the next day, de- 
fended Mr. Wilson and gare hrased the Colquitt libel by saying that 
og Colquitt administration in Texas was not only imbecile but that 

e was the greatest failure as governor that ever disgraced that great 
office in our State; that he had pandered to the liquor interests of the 
State and was then and is now their willing tool. He bad pandered 
to and secured the German vote of the State—which was and is now 
violently opposed to the Wilson Democratic administration. ‘The 
Democratic voters of Texas can not afford to defeat Senator CULBER- 
Son, who is supporting Mr. Wilson, and elect Mr. Colquitt, a man who 
is fighting the present splendid Democratic administration. a can 
not afford to slap Senator CULBERSON and the able Democratic Texas 
members of the Wilson Cabinet in the face by voting for this swash- 
buckling egotistical maligner of Democracy and the panderer to the 
vicious elements of our State, 


Mr. Speaker, on July 21, 1916, the Wichita Times, an ably 
managed and edited Democratic paper published in Wichita 
Falls, Tex., published the following editorial in relation to the 
candidacy of Gov. Colquitt, viz: 

{From the Wichita Falls Times, July 21, 1916.] 


Oo. B. Colquitt is making a strong bid for the antiprohibition vote. 
His speech here last night, as have been his speeches everywhere, was 
directed to the antiprohibitionists. A good many antis would support 
him if they believed he could win in the second primary, but there's 
where the rub comes in. It is hard to believe that a majority of the 
Democrats of Texas will vote for the man who has declared over his 
own signature that ‘The Wilson administration has been the biggest 
failure in the history of the Presidency” and who predicted that the 
electorate of 1916 would end the Democratic régime. The selection 
of O. B. Colquitt as one of the two candidates for the run-off primary 
would be construed by the people of the country as a slap at the Wilson 
administration by Texas Democracy. The Times believes that the great 
majority of Texas Democrats indorse the Wilson administration and 
that the success of Mr. Colquitt, in view of his statements and his 
attitude toward the administration, would be a humiliation. 


I fully agree and believe with this editor, that Gov. Colquitt in 
order to defend his own foolish and unwise course in trying to 
thwart the President’s policy in relation to Mexico, would have 
been willing to bring on a bloody war between the two countries. 

Mr. Speaker, Gov. Colquitt undoubtedly conspired with Victor 
Ridder, of New York, to secure the German vote of Texas. 
The following editorial from the New York Times dated April 
24, 1916, leads me to this conclusion: 

ANTI-WILSON MEN WILL Get GERMAN VOTE—VICTOR RIDDER QuOTED 
ON AN ORGANIZED CAMPAIGN FOR CONGRESSMEN—COLQUIT? TO BE Sur- 
PORTED. 

The New York Times this morning publishes the following: 

Victor Ridder, the brother of Bernard Ridder, editor of the Staats- 
Zeitung, said last night, that the German-American vote was being 
organized in this country in a campaign against any presidential can 
didate not acceptable to the German-Americans, and that the start of 
that campaign was being made now in an effort to see that no Con- 
gressmen or Senators were returned to Washington who were not in 
opposition to President Wilson. 


BELIEVES COURSE JUSTIFIED. 
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In his statement, as reported to the Times, Mr. Ridder said he 
believed that the use of the German-American vote to beat men for 
Congress who might support Wilson was perfectly justified in view of 
the unwarranted attacks Mr. Wilson had made upon the Germans and 
the German-Americans living here. ; ‘ 

Mr. Ridder was asked about the story appearing in a New York 
newspaper to the effect that Bernard Ridder had written to German 
language Texas newspapers asking them to support O. B. Colquitt, one 
of the candidates for the United States Senate. 

“Jt is true that my brother and the Staats-Zeitung are using all the 
influence in their power,” Mr, Ridder is reported to have said in reply, 
“to see that as large a vote as possible is swung to support men for 
Congress, Senators and Representatives who are not in sympathy with 
President Wilson and who can be depended upon to oppose him to the 
last. 

“T consider this is a perfectly justifiable action on our part in 
view of the unjust and unfair imputations of President Wilson against 
the German-Americans who are living peacefully as members of this 
Nation despite the troubles in Europe. It is true that Bernard Ridder 
has written to friends in Texas asking their support of former Gov. 
Colquitt’s election to the Senate. 
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Mr. Speaker, the New York World, on April 25, 1916, con- 
tained the following editorial relating to Gov. Colquitt’s cam- 
paign methods. It is self-explanatory, and is as follows: 


COLQUIT®?’S REDEEMING SHAME. 


We find it nex essary to give former Gov. O. B. Colquitt, of Texas, 
credit for one thing. His conscience smote him when as a candidate 
for the United States Senate he solicited the assistance of the pro- 


German propaganda. 

“Of course,” he says in his appeal to Mr. Koelble, of the German- 
American Alliance, “it would be well for such letters as you may 
write to be confidential, for reasons which you can readily understand.” 
Te hope,” he pleads in his communication to Bernard Ridder, in 
which he boasts of his own eminent services for Germany, “ you will 
treat this letter as confidential.” 

_ With these requests he fell in with the spirit of the movement en- 
gineered from Berlin to intimidate or corrupt American sentiment. 
Every bomb, every torch, every forged passport, every bribe, every 
conspiracy, and every threat used by or for Germans against the peace 
and dignity of this country bas been employed in strict confidence, for 
reasons readily understood. 

Whether Mr. Colquitt’s adoption of the same methods .was due to 
mimicry or shame, it is evident that he did not want to be caught in 
the Kaiser’s service. ‘Such a man must still bave a trace of Ameri- 
canism in him. 

Mr. Speaker, the primary election resulted in my defeat, and 
I lost my seat in Congress by standing by the President and 
remaining at my post of duty during the entire session. I have 
always supported President Wilson and his policies. On June 
23, 1915, in a speech before the Commercial Club at. Childress, 
Tex., I spoke as follows: 


COMMERCIAL CLUB BARBECUE GRAND SUCCESS. 


lion. JOHN H. STEPHENS, of Vernon, Congressman from this section 
of the State, was the last speaker. He did not exactly make a political 
speech, but devoted the greater part of his time to explanation of 
some of the national questions now before the people. He was par- 
ticularly strong in his upholding of President Wilson, also con- 
demned Hon. W. J. Bryan for resigning from the Cabinet at the time 
he did. Mr. STePpHENS said that he was opposed to war, either with 
Kurope or Mexico, but said that the President could not afford to give 
in to all the demanécs of foreign countries. He was of the opinion that 
affairs in Mexico would reach a crisis in a short time, and if a strong 
man did not come to the front in that country and control affairs this 
country might find it necessary to send an army down there. 

The talk of Mr. STEPHENS was applauded quite freely, showing that 





the crowd was with him on the stand he had taken. Also the next 
day many compliments were heard and the wish was expressed by 
many that he return at an early date and give a talk to the public 
along the same lines, only more extended. 

On June 14, 1915, I was interviewed by a reporter of the | 
Wichita Times, and made the following statement, viz: 
CONGRESSMAN STEPHENS IN ACCORD WITH WILSON IN POINT BEYOND 

WHICH NATION CAN NOT MAINTAIN PASSIVE POLICY AND HOLD SELF- 

RESPECT, 

When questioned as to his views with reference to the action of 
Secretary of State Bryan retiring from the Cabinet, Congressman 


JOHN H. STEPHENS, of this city, chairman of the House Committee on 








Indian Affairs and dean of the Texas delegation in the lower House, 
yesterday expressed his approval of the course pursued by President | 
Wilson in the diplomatic correspondence with Germany, and further } 
stated that he was not greatly surprised to learn of Mr. Bryan’s 
resignation, since the Secretary of State had advocated a policy of 
peace at any price. 

Continuing, Mr. STEPHENS said that such a policy was unwise be- 
cause there is a point beyond which it is impossible for a nation to 
retain its self-respect and the respect of the world by pursuing a 
passive policy in its international relations. The local Congressman 


then stated that, in his opinion, this point had been reached in our 
relations with Germany and the President was correct in insisting upon 
Germany respecting our rights as a neutral power. 


Owing to the very meager reports concerning the causes of Mr. 
Bryan’s resignation received in Vernon yesterdsy, Mr. STEPHENS said 
he felt a hesitancy in discussing the matter, but that if the reports 


were correct in stating that Mr. Bryan’s action was prompted by his 
disapproval of the note which is about to be forwarded to Germany, 


which, it is generally understood, simply inquires whether Germany 
intends to conform her maritime warfare to recognized principles of 


international law, he is unable to see why anyone should disapprove 
the sending of such a note. 


Passing to the phase of the question involved in the possible unfa 
vorable answer of Germany to the American demands, Mr. STEpit 
said he believed that the United States in such a contingency sh 
sever diplomatic relations with Germany and impound German ships 
now interned in American waters to be held until the claims of this 
Government are satisfied. The action, Mr. SrerHens pointed, could 
not mean war, but would simply be a protest on the part of the United 


States against the vielation of the rights of neutrals upon the high seas, 


Mr. STerPHeNS expressed the opinion that the resignation of Mr. 
Bryan would not affect the attitude of the American people toward 
the Wilson foreign policy and that the Nation would continue to 
unitedly support the President in whatever action he and the other 
members of the Cabinet may decide in the crisis now on in our foreign 
relations. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that I have made it clear that I am 


now, and always have been, a loyal friend and supporter of 
President Wilson and his policies and that Gov. Colquitt and 
his henchmen have been disloyal to him. The following letter 
from the Democratic chairman of one the counties of the 
district I represent is self-explanatory : 


of 


JULY 17, 1916. 
out by the antis, and 
Wish you were here to 
I am confident that you 


Dean Mr. 
they are 
offset it 
will 


STRPHENS: This is the ticket put 
giving it to every voter in the county 

Things are warming up here, but 
have a handsome majority 
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The ticket referred to was the Texas Democratic ticket, 
printed for use in the State primary election held on July 21, 
1916. 

The ticket is as follows, 

ALL 





viz: 
DEMOCRATS. 


All Democrats are asked to vote this ticket for old Democracy’s sake. 

Against the submission of an amendment of the constitution provid- 
ing for State-wide prohibition 

For governor: James BE. Fergerson. 

For United States Senator: O. B. Colquitt. 

Congressman at large: Jerr: McLemore and Hugh Nugent Fitzgerald, 

Chief justice of supreme court: Nelson Phillips. 

Associate justice supreme court: R. W. Hall. 


Attorney general: John W. Woods 
Railroad commissioner: Allison Mayfield. 


State treasurer: J. M. Edwards. 
Judge court criminal appeals: A. J. 


Harpe r. 
H. A. H 


Commissioner of agriculture : albert. 

Comptroller: H. P. Terrell. 

Against the resolution without modification or change of the com 
pulsory investment feature of the Robertson insurance law 

For associate justice, court of civil appeals, seventh judicial district: 
William Boyce. 

Member of Congress, thirteenth congressional district: Marvin Jones. 


lor representative, one hundred and first district: E. R. Greenwood. 

Mr. Speaker, my successful opponent lived at Amarillo and 
ran for Congress on this Colquitt ticket. He was elected by a 
plurality vote over myself and two other avowed prohibi- 
tion candidates, thus giving this anti-Wilson, pro-German, 
ahd pro-saloon ticket an easy victory, but failed by over 


8,000 votes of receiving one-half of the votes of the district in 


he 


the Democratic primary. There can be no run-off or second 
election in Texas between the two candidates for Congress 
receiving the highest number of votes. 

On July 5, 1916, I made a speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives giving my reasons for not going home and canvassing 
my district. 

That speech is as follows: 

ON THE NECESSITY FOR EVERY DEMOCRAT REMAINING AT HIS POST DURING 
THE REMAINDER OF THIS SESSION OF CONGRESS. 

“Mr. StepnueNns of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the country must and 
will recognize that the present session of Congress is one of the 
most important since the Civil War. The great war in Europe, 
the alarming conditions in Mexico, the changed trade and busi- 
ness relations growing out of these world calamities make if 


necessary for the President and Congress to be more 
alert in framing policies and laws to meet the existing and con- 
templated troubles than ever before. It is therefore more neces- 
sary than at any other time since I have been a Member of this 
House that Democrats should remain on guard, and, if neces- 
sary, forfeit their seats here to some one running against them 
at ‘ather than desert the Democratic ship, so well 
manded by Woodrow Wilson in this great storm period of our 
national history. 

* Our 


absolutely 


home com- 


constituents at home, I know, despise deserters and 


desire every Demoerat to remain here and aid our presidential 
leader in his great endeavor to prevent war in Mexico or else- 
where if possible, or, if war is forced upon us, to furnish all 
the means and legislation necessary to conquer the enemies of 
our couulry. 

“Keeping these things in mind, I think and hope that all 
Democrats in Congress should remain here and endeavor to 


earry out the splendid policies of the Woodrow Wilson adminis- 
tration. I know by experience that it is hard to remain here at 
our post of duty while our opponents are fighting us at home 


for our seats, and by taking advantage of our absence are imis- 
representing to our constituents our votes and records here, 
claiming that we have never done anything for them while in 


Congress. My record in Congress will show the falsity of my 
opponent’s claim that I have never done anything to benefit my 
constituents. This false charge convicts its maker of eithe 
willfully misrepresenting facts, as shown by the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or of inexcusable ignorance of the past political history 
of his country. 


“In any event he proves himself unworthy to be n - 
cessor in this House. 

“Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that I am a conservativ' L 
all matters of legislation and that I am not an advoca of 
peace at any price, but only when it can be had by patiently 
waiting and diplomacy as the President so far has Ss rel 
accomplished. The country is to be congratulated in ving 
President Wilson now at the helm. He is a man conserva- 
tism and prudence rather than a man of fiery and warlike 
instincts. 

“My votes at this session of Congress on the various pre- 


paredness measures coming before us show that I am in favor 
of adopting such strong military measures as the President 


may find necessary to prevent any further butchery of our 


soldiers or citizens by Mexican bandits. 
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“Phat [favor the building of merchant marine and warships 
in the Government shipyards. I also favor the Government 
] ling plints and manufacturing all of its munitions of war, 
iid ET shall vote, as heretofore, for reasonable appropriations 
of money in the Army, Navy, and fortifications bills as will, in 
my judgment, be suflicient to adequately defend our country 
from foreign invasion. 

“That I favor a small standing army in time of peace and 
the use of the National Guard to supplement the Regular Army 


in time of war; in other words, I favor the same system that 
has served us so well since the foundation of our Government. 

“Phat Tam opposed to compulsory military service and favor 
the volunteer system. 

I voted for the Hay bill because it was a comprehensive 
method of meeting all different views promulgated upon the pre- 
paredness question, and dealt with this question from a reason- 
able stundpoint and did not go to either extreme. The Hay bill 
provided for a standing army of 140,000 men, which is an in- 
of 40,000 over the present standing Army. I voted 
against the Kahn amendment, which provided for an increase 
of the standing Army to 220,000. 


crease 


“T favored the President’s policy of warning our citizens 
against going into Mexico and also requesting those citizens 
already there to come out and remain out of that unhappy 


country.” 


The Life, Character, and Publie Services of Hon. Michael 
F. Conry, Late a Representative From the State of New 
York. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. MURRAY HULBERT, 
OF NEW YORK, 


IN tue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 3, 1917. 


HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, 
rone to his last reward. 


My MICHAEL FrANcIS Conry has 
£ No more shall we hear his sweet voice 
along the corridors and through the tunnel leading from the 
House Office Building to the Capitol humming the refrain of 
* Genevieve,” “ Mother Machree,” “'The End of a Perfect Day,” 
or a song composed by himself upon the trip made by a con- 
gressional party to Honolulu last summer—all his favorites, with 
which he always sought to ease each belabored step, never know- 
ing, as he expressed it, what it was to be without pain, as he 
attempted to hurry along in the performance of his duty, which 
he discharged with unerring fidelity to the trust reposed in him 
by an admiring constituency. 

Born at Shenandoah, Pa., April 2, 1870, of poor but respected 
parents, when but a boy, working in the coal mines, Conry met 
with an unfortunate accident, in which his ankles were crushed, 
rendering him a cripple for life, thus preventing him from pur- 
suing further that occupation. But it gave him the unlooked-for 
and unexpected opportunity of attending and being educated in 
the public schools of his native town, folowing which he taught 
for seven years, and then entered and worked his way 
throuch the University of Michigan. Graduating from that insti- 
tution in 1896, he reeeived the degree of bachelor of laws, and 
began the practice of law at Scranton, Pa. 

Mr. Conry was too modest and unassuming to take more than 
a conscientious pride in his own success, yet too proud to com- 
plain of any misfortune. 

Probably few of his colleagues ever knew he had once been 
nominated as the Democratic candidate for, and, upon the face 
the returns, elected to Congress from the State of Penn- 
but the certificate was subsequently issued to his 


school 


ol iirst 
sylvanina, 
opponent, 

Thereafter Mr. Conry moved to and took up the practice of 
law in New York City, where he soon attracted attention as an 
orator of marked ability. 

It was but natural that one of his humble origin, always con- 
of the welfare of the toilers, should have allied himself 
with the Democracy of Tammany Hall, in which he became an 
ardent and enthusiastic colaborer and attained deserved popu- 
larity. 

After serving for two years as an assistant corporation counsel 
the city of New York he was elected to the Sixty-first, Sixty- 
Sixty-third, Sixty-fourth, and Sixty-fifth 


siderate 


f 
O. 


second, Congresses, 
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and at the time of his death was a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. Conry was a man of great intellect and a diligent student ; 
he possessed the talent to analyze an intricate problem until he 
had mastered its every detail, and acted only after the fullest 
deliberation, and while not so active upon the floor of the House 
as many of his colleagues, due to his physical infirmities, his 
counsel and advice were eagerly sought, and he gave a great 
deal of attention and deep thought to pending legislation, and 
his influence was a potent factor in its consideration. Aside from 
his attention to tariff and revenue matters, which were origi- 
nated in the committee of which he was a member, he found time 
to organize and practically lead the successful opposition on the 
Democratic side to the Clarke amendment to the Philippine bill, 
upon the termination of which, after a continuous session of 18 
hours, on May 1, 1916, he suffered a physical collapse which com- 
pelled him to take to his bed for several weeks, and which he 
prophesied “ was the beginning of the end.” He also delivered a 
carefully considered and well-prepared speech in support of the 
retention of the pneumatic postal tubes in New York, which is 
but one evidence of his readiness and eagerness to promote or 
protect the interests of the city of New York, which he in part 
and so ably represented whenever it became an issue. 

During my brief service in Congress we had become warm 
personal friends, inseparable companions, and I never knew a 
more considerate, faithful, and devoted friend. 

And friendship is the rarest and sweetest flower that grows 
in the garden of life; its soil is the human heart; it is planted 
by honest thought, nurtured by tears of sympathy, and kept 
alive by the breath of good wishes. Anyone who possessed the 
friendship of Congressman Conry, and they were legion, might 
have applied the acid tests of a chattering tongue, a wind of 
adversity. a bit of good fortune, or a breath of slander, only to 
find that it was untarnished by any or all. It was pure gold. 

My heart goes out to his wife and three little daughters, who 
have lost a devoted husband and loving father, while not only 
the people of the fifteenth congressional district, but the city, 
State, and Nation have lost a statesman in the hour of our 
country’s peril. 

Though I was one of the last to leave his bedside when his 
spirit had taken its final departure, I shall never be able to 
realize that he is other than “absent,” for such a noble chars 
acter as his but echoes: 

There is no death, 

The stars go down to rise upon a fairer shore 
And bright in heaven's jeweled crown 

They shine forevermore, 


And ever near us tho’ unseen 

The nearer immortal spirit treads, 
lor all the boundless universe is life, 
There are no dead, 


I include the following newspaper articles on my late col- 
league, MICHAEL IF’. Conry: 
{From the Washington Post, Saturday, Mar. 8, 1917.] 

Deatu oF M. F, Conry—Houss HALtTs SESSION FOR Hour WHEN 
NEWS IS Reckivep—AtT WorkK UNTIL LAST WEEK—SUCCUMBS AT 
PROVIDENCE HOSPITAL FROM HIBART AND KIDNEY TROUBLF—DEMISQA 
MAY MBAN REPUBLICAN ORGANIZATION OF NEXT HOUSE—WAS TAM 


MANY HALL MAN, 


The House stopped work for an hour yesterday when announcement 
was made of the death of Representative MICHAEL EF, Conry, from the 
fifteenth district of New York. After an illness of six weeks of kidney 
and heart trouble Mr, Conry died at Providence Hospital here shortly 
before 5 o'clock in the afternoon. The body will be taken to New York 
to-day, and funeral services will be held in that city next Tuesday. 

Mr, Conry, prominent in the affairs of this Congress, had been elected 
to succeed himself in the next House. He was a Democrat, and the 
vacancy createc by his death may result in an advantage that will give 
the Republican. side the necessary single vote required to organize the 
liouse and elect a Speaker. 

It was said last night that it is not likely that Gov. Whitman, of 
New York, being a Republican, will call a special election before next 
November. 

The Democrats and the Republicans each elected 215 Members. There 
are five independent Members. Each of the old parties is reasonably 
certain of receiving two votes from the independents, with Representa- 
tive MARTIN, progressive-protectionist, of Louisiana, in doubt. 

FOUR TERMS IN 

With one Democratic vacancy, it would be a tie vote if Mr. Martin 
casts his lot with the Democrats, and if he should go to the Re 
publican side, the result would be a majority of two for that party. 

Mr. Conry was rounding out his fourth consecutive term in the 
House. He was 47 years old. He was a native of Shenandoah, Pa. 
and in his youth, following the occupation of a miner, sustained an 
injury that lamed him for life. Tle taught school for seven years and 
afterwards studied law in the Michigan University, He is survived by 
a widow and three daughters. 

In the House Mr. Conry was regarded as the leader of the New 
York delegation. He was known the closest friend of Charles F. 
Murphy, chief of Tammany Hall. He was a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and until last week, though ill, worked hard 
with his colleagues in connection with the framing of the reveue 
bill and other legislation, 


CONGRESS. 


as 
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[From the Washington Evening Star, Saturday, Mar. 3, 1917.] 
REPRESENTATIVE CONRY DIES AT HOSPITAL HERE—NEW YORK MEMBER 

IunL ONLY WEEK—FUNERAL SeERvICES TurespAy—Housgs Pays Its 

RESPECT, 

Representative MicHaEL FF’. Conry, of New York City, 
Providence Hospital yesterday afternoon after an illness of a week. 
Funeral services will be held in New York City Tuesday. Mr. Conry 
had been aware of an approaching illness for several weeks, but had 


died at 


continued at his work up until the time it was necessary for him to | of his colleagues will seem to hear once more the lead of CONRY, of 


go to the hospital a week ago. The physicians found he had a com- 
bination of heart and kidney trouble. 

His death was announced to the House late yesterday afternoon by 
Representative FITZGERALD, of New York City. As the announcement 
came at a time when the public business of Congress was in a con- 
gested condition, all the House could do in respect to the late Member’s 
memory was to recess from 7 to 8 o'clock. Representative MANN and 
Representative BENNET made brief speeches, in addition to Representa- 
tive FirzcGeRALD’s remarks, telling of their admiration for Representa- 
tive Conry’s many fine qualities. 

LOOKED UPON AS LEADER. 

The New York Member was especially valuable to the Ways and 
Means Committee and was looked upon as a leader in the New York 
City delegation in the House. 

As it was known, he was one of the closest friends to Charles F. 
Murphy, the head of the Tammany organization, Representative Conry’s 
political advice was considered valuable. His work in 


| that there is not a Member of the 


| 


he’d want them to, and now he is dead and the body is on the way to 
his New York home, “ Mrxn”’ Conry would not have them refrain from 
song because of that. 

This story might have been told in a few words—but the writer 
felt it was worth a bit more than that. In these final hours of an 
epochal session of the National Legislature, it can not be amiss to turn 
a moment from practical things and record that sentiment stitl exists, 
House who doesn’t miss MICHAEL 
Conry to-day, and that if the songs of yesterday are sung again some 


New York. 


HOUSE SHOWS SPIRIT. 


Persons who have never seen the end of a session in the House of 
Representatives probably can not appreciate what adjournment means 


to the Members of the lower body. In the Senate there is always 
dignity, real or assumed. The farewells are grave, matter of fact, 
| although doubtless sincere. In the House the scenes are entirely dif- 
ferent. 

House Members somehow are closer in their friendships. The com- 
plexion of the lower chamber is constantly changing. Men come and 
go every two years. The leader of to-day may be the vanquished of 


Congress was | 


of the quiet kind, as he rarely made a speech. However, he exer- | 
cised great influence, and his death will make a great gap in the | 


power of the Democratic organization in the House. 

He had been reelected to the next House, which would have made his 
fifth consecutive term. He was 47 years old, born in Shenandoah, 
’a., in 1870. His first work was in a coal mine; later he became a 
teacher. and then attended the University of Michigan, graduating in 
1896 with a degree of bachelor of laws. His practice in New York 
City brought him into prominence, and he became assistant corporation 
counsel of that city, a post he held for two years. He was elected 
to the House first for the Sixty-first Congress and for the succeeding 
Congresses with large majorities. A wife and three children survive 


him, 
one 
{From the Washington Herald, Saturday, Mar. 3, 1917.] 
REPRESENTATIVE CONRY SUCCUMBS TO MALADY—“‘ TAMMANY HALL” 
CONGRESSMAN DIES AT PROVIDENCE HOSPITAL 


MICHAEL F. Conry, Democratic Representative of the fifteenth New 


York district in the House, died at Providence Hospital here last night 
of kidney trouble. 

He had been ill only a few days, although his health had been bad 
for several years. He was 47 years old, and is survived by a wife and 
three children. 

Representative CONRY was one of the leaders of the so-called Tam- 
many group of House Democrats. He had been in Congress for eight 
years, and had been reelected to the Sixty-fifth Congress. His death 
materially lessens the Democratic chances to control the next House. 

The 
short time remaining for work, took an hour’s adjournment last nigbt 
out of respect to the memory of Representative CoNnrY. 

Representatives FivzGerRALp, of New York; MANN, of Illinois; and 
BENNET, of New York, paid glowing tributes to the dead Member. 
The body will go to New York to-day, and a congressional committes¢ 
will attend the funeral, to be held Tuesday. 


{From the Washington Times, Saturday, Mar. 3, 1917.] 


Ir House Does SING, *twILL Be A TRIiBUTE—‘ MIKE” CoNnRY, GENIAL, 
SWEET-VOICED CONGRESSMAN, DIES AS SESSION ENDS—LED IN “ Goop- 
BY ’’ SONGS—-MEMBERS RECESS IN MIDST OF TASKS WHEN NEWS OF 


DEATH 18 TOLD, 
{By Theodore Tiller.] 


House, despite the congestion of legislative business and the | 


Probably there'll be a song or two in the House of Representatives | 


late to-night or in the early morning hours as this session passes into 
history. In the lower body there is generally a let-down of business 
just before the gavel falls, and somehow the fellows begin to hum an 
old-fashioned tune, the chorus swells, and soon half the membership is 
singing. 


to-morrow. But during his term he has formed friendships that are as 
true as steel and associations that are hard to break. 

Final adjournment in the House is much like the graduation day in 
a high school or a college. The young fellows assemble in class for 
the last time. Each one knows that never will they all meet together 
again. New faces are sure to appear and old faces are certain to be 
missed. It is a breaking of the ties that bind. 

So with the House of Representatives, with its membership 
comes “close from the soul of a great people.’ The end of business 
comes, the tension is relaxed, Members are saying good-by—perhaps 
for a day, perhaps forever; and then away over in a corner a song 
is begun, a hush falls over the crowded galleries, the membership joins 
in, the Speaker withholds the gavel, there is no word of reproof, and 
ee dims the eyes of those who appreciate the note of pathos in 
it all. 


Thus they have sung in the past and thus they will sing in the 


that 


future. But “ MIKE” Conry’s voice will never lead them again. 
NEWS OF DEATH COMES. 
“MIKE ”’ Conry, beloved of every Member of the House, died last 
night at Providence Hospital. The end came quickly, unexpectedly. 
The House stood in recess for one hour when the death was an- 


nounced by Congressman FITzGERALD, dean of the New York delegation. 


The crush of legislation prevented a longer recess, but the tribute 
of the House was none the less sincere. Tears stood in the eyes of 
Mr. FirzGErRALp as he told his colleagues that MicHageL Conny had 


answered the final roll call. 

Should they sing as the sands of the Sixty-fourth Congress run low, 
there'll be a tribute to Conny in that, and there'll be proof once more 
of the fact that the makers of national law have in them the touch 
of sentiment that makes us all alike. 


{From the New York City Herald, Saturday, March 3, 1917.] 

REPRESENTATIVE CONRY DIES—-NEW YORK DEMOCRATIC MEMBER 
CONGRESS DUTIES TO THE LAST. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., 

Representative MICHAEL F. Conry, a Democrat, of New York City, 
died here to-day from kidney and heart trouble, from which he had 
been suffering acutely for about a week in Providence Hospital. 

Mr. Conry was 47 years old. He was born at Shenandoah, 
Pa., April 2, 1870. He studied law in the University of Michigan and 
was graduated in 1896. He was married and had three children. 
Mr. Conry served two years as assistant corporation counsel of New 
York and, had just been reelected to his fifth consecutive term in the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. CoNryY was regarded as the real Democratic 
York delegation. He was the only New York 
and Means Committee. It is said that he was the closest friend of 
Charles F. Murphy, of Tammany Hall. He has been a consp}:uous 
figure in the House of Representatives ever since he began his service 
in the Sixty-first Congress. 

During the present session, when the fight over the retention of the 


KEPT UP 


Friday. 


leader of the New 


member of the Ways 


| pneumatic-tube service in New York City reached its climax, Mr. Conry 


It is the mellowing influence of the time for good-bys, the relief | 
from overwork, an outcropping of the sentimental among men who | 
are soon to break pleasant associations, and who at heart are still | 


just boys. 

But if they sing to-night there will be a missing voice—and that is 
why this story is written. ‘‘ Mike’? CoNry—genial, whole-souled, lov- 
able “MikE” Conry—is dead, or has “ crossed over,’ as Uncle JOE 
CANNON, who dislikes the word “ death,” would say if he were writing a 
story about the passing of a colleague. 





VOICE CLEAR, HEART TENDER. 


In 


Jast hours of a Congress slipped by. He had a voice as clear as a bell 


and a heart as tender as a child’s. He was lame—was “ MIKE” 
Conry—but he’d limp toward the well of the House and soon you'd 
hear him above the rest as his tenor would blend in harmony with 


former years Congressman Conry has been there to sing as the | 


other Members who had good voices and sang with feeling under the | 


thrill of good-by scenes. 

“Auld Lang Syne,” “ Tenting To-night,” ‘“‘ Old Black Joe,’ ‘* Suwannee 
River ’’—the old favorites, with sometimes a verse of “ Home, Sweet 
‘Home *’—were among the songs they sang, while CONRY’sS voice keyed 
true to every note. 

Or perhaps they'd sing an Irish ballad—something that carried one 
back to the memories of green hills and clear lakes, to blue-cyed 
lassies, to cottages where old-fashioned mothers crooned the lullabys 
that have always put little children to sleep, and to a little isle whose 
national heart has been as big as the great out-of-doors. 


““ MIKE” CONRY STIRRED, 


And then, too, ‘‘ Mike’’ Conry’s voice was heard above the rest, but 
it had a sort of quaver in it and his eyes had that far-away look that 
comes when one’s feelings are deeply stirred. 

Maybe the Members of the House will not get a chance to sing at 
all before the adjournment comes sine die. But if Conry were here 





was one of the foremost euvocates of retention of the tubes. Mr. Conry, 
although ill, remained at his post in the forefront of the struggle which 
finally resulted to-day in the retention of the tubes, the Senate having 


agreed to the conference report, which now send the bill to the President 
for his signature. 

The death cf Mr. Conry was announced in the House about 7 o'clock. 
Because of the unusual pressure of legislation a final adjournment 
was not taken, but on motion of Representative FirzGeraALp, of New 
York, the House, out of respect, took a recess. 

The body will be taken to New York and 
Tuesday, March 6. 


the funeral will be held 


[From the New York Journal of Commerce, Saturday, March 3, 1917.] 
CONGRESSMAN CONRY DEAD—NEW YORK CITY REPRESENTATIVE PASSES 
AWAY IN WASHINGTON. 

WASHINGTON, March 
Representative MIcHAEL F. Conry, of New York City. a Democrati 
Member of Congress for four terms and reelected for a fifth, died at 
a hospital here late to-day after a long illness from kidney trouble. 
He was 47 years old. In spite of his failing health he had been at 
the Capitol quite regularly until last week, and as a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee had worked hard in connection with 


framing the revenue bill and other legislation. 
A native of Shenandoah, Pa., Mr. Conry in 

and in following that trade sustained an injury 

life. He leaves a widow and three daughters. 


a miner 
him for 


was 
med 


his youth 
that la 


[From the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Times, Saturday, Mar. 3, 1917.] 
CONGRESSMAN MICHAEL CONRY DIES-—-REPRESENTATIVE FROM MANHATTAN 
FOR FOUR TERMS HOUSE ADJOURNS. 

Representative MicHAeEL F. Conry, of New York City, a Democratic 
Member of Congress for four terms, died yester@ay in the Providence 
Hospital, Washington, of heart and kidney trouble. He was New York's 








80% 


Den atic member of the Ways and Means Committee. The House ad- 
journed for an hour yesterday in respect to Coengressman_ CONRY’S 
memes tecause of the immense legislative pressure the House did 


not fallow its usual eustom of adjourning carly. 

Mr. Conky was born in Shenandoah, Pa., April 2, 1870. He taught 

iool, WaS @ hewspaper reporter, a public accountant, and then studied 
law in the University of Michigan, graduating in 1896. He came to 
New York and formed a law partnership with Edward D. Dowling, 
with offices at 280 Broadway. For two years he served as assistant 
eorporation counsel, and was nominated for Congress for the first time 
in 1008 

Representative Conry’s death may have an important effect on the 
political situation in the House next session. The Democrats and 
Republicans elected 215 Members each, with 5 independents. Next 
sessions the Democrats will have but 214 votes. 


[I%som the New York City American, Saturday, Mar. 3, 1917.] 
Conry Dies; G. O, P. Grip on House TIGHTER—-DEMOCRATS Now 

Lack Four Vorrs NECESSARY FOR MAJORITY CONTROL IN SPEAKERSHIP 

hicut-—-URGE WHITMAN TO HURRY SPECIAL ELECTION—-REPUBLICANS 

(CLAIM KnouGH VotTrs To ELECT MANN. 

WASHINGTON, March 2. 

Congressman MICHABL F. Conry, of the seventh New York district, 
died after a lingering illness at Providence Hospital, this city. 

The news of Mr. Conry’s death was communieated to the House by 
Representative FrrzGeraup, of New York, who spoke feelingly of the 
late Congressman’s life and services. Minority Leader MANN and 
Representative BeNNe?T, also of New York, joined in a tribute to the 
departed Member. <A recess of the House was taken as a mark of 
respect. 

Mr. Conry’s death makes the third to occur among the membership 
of the present session. SAmuerrn J. Tripsin, of Georgia, and Davip F. 
Fininy, of South Carolina, died earlier in the session. 

SERVED FOUR TERMS. 

Mrs. Conry and one of her daughters have been in Washington for 
about two weeks. The other two children-—Katherine, 9, and Claire, 
7—-have been with the family of J. V. Kiely, at No. 116 East Fifty- 
fourth Street. They knew that their father had been ill since Wednes 
day, but were not told of his death. 

MicuagL F, CONRY was born in Shenandoah, Pa., April 2, 1870. He 
was educated in the public schools of his native town, and afterwards 
taught school for seven years. He was graduated in 1896 from the 
University of Michigan, receiving the degree of LL. B. He entered the 
legai profession, and was for a while an assistant corporation counsel 
of New York ¥ 

ife was elected to the Sixty-first, Sixty-second, Sixty-third, and Sixty- 
fourth Congresses 

The body will be taken to New York to-morrow by Mrs. Conry, and 
the funeral will take place there Tuesday morning. Speaker CLARK 
named a committee, inclnding the New York delegation in the House, 
to attend the services. 


[From the New York City Times, Saturday, Mar. 3, 1917.1] 
CONGRESSMAN CONRY, OF NEW YORK, DIES-—DEMOCRATIC MEMBER FROM 
TITKE FIFTEENTH DISTRICT A VICTIM OF BRIGHT’S DISEASE—ALTERS 
DIVISION IN HOUSE-——TWO PARTIES WERE BQUALLY DIVIDED IN NEXT 
CONGRESS—SPECIAL BLECTION NECESSARY. 
WASHINGTON, March 2, 1917. 


Representative Mice#tart F. Conry, of the fifteenth district of New 
York, died here this afternoon at 5.30 o’clock at Providence Hospital. 
At 7 o'clock the House was officially informed of the death of the New 
York Member, and a recess of one hour was taken in respect to his 
memory. The congestion of legislation so near the end of the session 
prevented an adjournment of the House. 

Aside from the shock felt in the House over the sudden death of Mr. 
Conny, there was concern to-night over the political effect of a vacancy 
in the House membership because of the possibility of an extra session 
of the Sixty-fifth Congress. The Democrats and Republicans of the 
next House are evenly divided, with five independents holding the 
balance of pewer. The death of a Member on either side gives an 
advantage to the other should an extra session become necessary. 

The Republican governor of New York has authority to call a special 
election to fill Mr. Conry’s seat, but Members here can not predict 
when such an election will be held. 

Mr. Conry had not been in the best of health for several weeks, but 
was able to be in the House last Menday. He was taken to the hos- 
pital that day, and rapidly grew worse until he became unconscious 
to«lay. Bright's disease is said to have been the cause of his death. 
Word came to Mr. Conry's colleagues this afternoon that as a last 
resort physicians were attempting to draw the poison from Mr. Conry’s 
system by the “sweating process.”’ 

The body of Representative Conry will be taken to New York to- 
morrow, but the funeral will not be held until next Tuesday. The con- 
gressional committee which will be named to attend the funeral will 
go to New York on Monday evening. 

Representatives HluLperr and DriscoLi, of New York, and Coapy, of 
Maryland, were at the bedside of Representative Conry when he died. 
Mrs. Conry and one daughter were also present. Mr. Conry leaves two 
other daughters, who are attending school in New York. 

rears were in the eyes of Representative JoHN J. FirzGeraALp, dean 
of the New York delegation, as he announced Mr. Conry’s death to the 
House. ‘“ Owing to the unusual condition of the public business,’’ said 
Mr. FirzceraALp, “it would be impossible to hold memorial services 
before the end of the session.”’ 

“In the circumstances,’’ said Mr. Firzaeranp, “it is impossible for 
the Tlouse to adjourn, but in respect to the memory of Mr. Conry 
the House will stand in recess. Mr. Conry was finishing his eighth 
year as a Member of this body. He had won the respect and admira- 
tion of all his colleagues because of his uprightness, his industry, and 
bis manly qualities. The loss of Mr. Conry will be keenly felt by all 
the Members from the State of New York and all Members of this 
Hlouse 

“ Laboring as he was under severe physical affliction, everyone ad- 
mired the courage and fidelity with which MricHar. Conry attended to 
his duties, and everyone, I am sure, feels the deepest sympathy for 
his wife and children,”’ 

Representative JAMBS R. MANN, the Republican floor leader, said : 

“ Mr. Conny earned and received the respect and affectionate regard 
of all the Republicans of the House as well as the Democrats. There 
have been few men in the House for whom Members entertained so 








high a personal regard as for this man. Despite his physical dis- 
abilities he always had a smile and a way about him that endeared him 
to everybody.” 

Representative WILLIAM S. Bennet, a New York Republican, said: 

“What has just been said expresses fittingly the feeling on both 
sides of the House regarding Mr. Conry. I could add nothing but to 
say it voices the feeling of the entire New York delegation and the 
House as well.” j 


[From the New York Sun, Saturday, Mar. 3, 1917.] 


REPRESENTATIVE M. ¥. CONRY DIES; HOUSH LEAD TO G. 0. P.—NEW YORK 
CITY CONGRESSMAN SUCCUMBS TO HEART AND KIDNBY DISEASES, 


WASHINGTON, March 2. 


Representative MicHAgL IF. Conry, of New York City, a Democratic 
Member of Congress for four terms and elected for a fifth, died at the 
Previdence Hospital here this afternoon of a complication of heart and 
kidney diseases. 

His death may have an important effect on the political complexion 
of the House in the next session. The Democrats and Republicans 
elected 215 Members each, and there are five independents. If an extra 
session is called, the Democrats would now be represented by only 214 
votes, as it is not likely that Mr. Conry’s successor will be elected until 
the November election. Even if a special election were arranged, it 
could not be held for 30 days. 

Mr. Conry represented the fifteenth New York district, which is 
strongly Democratic; so his successor will almost surely be a Demo- 
crat, but until his successor is elected the Republicans will have one 
vote more than the Democrats. 

Mr. Cowry carried on to the last one of the most courageous fights 
against ill health and death itself that the House has seen in years. 
Fle was the real leader of the New York Democratic delegation, and was 
New York’s Democratic member of the Ways and Means Committee. 

He had been in ill health for several years, but had refused to permit 
this to interfere with his important legislative duties. This session he 
has insisted upon attending every meeting of the Heuse when legista- 
tion of importance to his State or party was under consideration. He 
was there not only to give his vote but to fight in behalf of the meas- 
ures he advocated. He led the fight for pneumatic postal tubes for big 
cities when he should have been in bed. The result was a series of 
physical collapses from the start of the session. He finally collapsed 
last Friday after a tremendously active day for a man in his condition. 
_ Because of the immense legislative pressure the House did not follow 
its custom of adjourning early in respect to his memory, but a recess 
was taken from 7.10 until 8 o'clock this evening. 

The body will be sent to New York to-morrow and burial will be on 
Tuesday. Mr. Conny leaves a widow and three daughters. 

Mr. Conry was born in Shenandoah, Pa., April 2, 1870, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools there. He taught school, was a newspaper 
reporter, a public accountant, and then went to the University of Michi- 
gam to study law. He was graduated in 1896. 

Ife returned to New York and formed a law partnership with Edward 
DD. Dowling, with offices at 280 Broadway. He was assistant corpora- 
tion counsel for two years and in 1908 was nominated for Congress for 
the first time. He was elected then and at each succeeding election. 


[Frem the New York City World, Saturday, Mar. 3, 1917.] 

NEW YORK CONGRESSMAN DBAD IN CAPITAL——-M,. FP. CONRY SUCCUMBS TO 
KIDNEY TROUBLE—MAY APFPECT DEMOCRATIC BALANCE IN THE NEXT 
HOUSE, 

WASHINGTON, March 2. 


Representative MIcHAr. F. Conry, of New York City, a Democratic 
Member of Congress for four terms and reelected for a fifth, died at a 
hospital here late to-day, after a long illness from kidney trouble. He 
was 47 years old. 

In spite of his failing health, he had been at the Capitol regularly 
until last week, and, as a member of the Ways and Means Committee, 
— ested hard in connection with framing the revenue bill and other 
egislation. 

A native of Shenandoah, Pa., Mr. Conry in his youth was a miner. 
In following that trade he received an injury that lamed him for life. 
He is survived by a widow and three daughters. 

The death of one of the Democratic Members elect may have an im- 
portant effect on the political complexion of the House in the Sixty- 
fifth Congress. The Democrats and Republicans elected 215 Members 
each, and there are 5 independents, on whom depends which party shall 
organize the next House. 

If an extra session were called, the Democrats probably would go into 
the organization fight only 214 strong. 

Members of the New York delegation believe that a successor to 
Representative Conry will not be elected until November. LElection of 
a Democrat then would restore the even balance before the regular 
December session. Representative Conry, active in Tammany councils, 
was from a safely Democratic district, the fifteenth. 

The body will be taken to New York to-morrow by Mrs. Conry, and 
the funeral will take place there Tuesday morning. Speaker Cnark 
named a committee, including the New York delegation in the House, 
to attend the services. 

The House this evening, in Committee of the Whole, voted for the 
widow of Representative Conry $7,500. 


{From the New York City Tribune, Saturday, Mar. 3, 1917.] 


CONGRESSMAN CONRY DIES AT WASHINGTON AFTER LONG ILLNESS— 
DEATH MAY HAVE IMPORTANT EFFECT ON SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS. 
WASHINGTON, March 2. 

Representative MicuApt I’, Conry, of New York City, a Democratic 
Member of Congress for four terms and reelected for a fifth, died at a 
hospital here late to-day, after a long illness from kidney trouble. He 
was 47 years old. In spite of his failing health, he had been at the 
Capitol regularly until last week, and, as a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, had worked hard in connection with framing the 
revenue bill and other legislation. 

A native of Shenandoah, Pa., Mr. Conry in his youth was a miner, 
and in following that trade sustained an injury that lamed him for 
life. He is survived by a widow and three daughters. 

The death of one of the Democratic Members elect may have an im- 
portant effect upon the political complexion of the House in the Sixty- 
fifth Congress. The Democrats and Republicans elected 215 Members 
each, and there are 5 independents, upon whom depends which party 
shall organize the next House, 











If an extra session were called, the Democrats probably would go 
into the erganization fight only 214 strong. 

The body will be taken to New York to-morrow by Mrs. Conry, and 
the funeral will take place there Tuesday morning. Speaker CLARK 
named a committee, including the New York delegation in the House, to 
attend the services, 


[From the New York City American, Thursday, Mar. 8, 1917.] 
CONGRESSMEN AND 400 MAIL CARRIERS AT CONRY FUNERAL—FATHER 

ALEXIS EULOGIZES POPULAR REPRESENTATIVE, CALLING HIM A MARTYR 

TO DUTY. 

Four hundred letter carriers, whose cause was long championed by 
Congressman MICHAEL F, Conry, hurried through their morning de- 
liveries yesterday to take a little time to attend his funeral. They 
=e amens the most sincere mourners of the Congressman who often 
aided them. 

Bishop Patrick J. Hayes, assisted by other priests, celebrated a 
solemn high mass of requiem in St. Stephen’s Church, in East Twenty- 
eighth Street. A large delegation of Members of the House, headed by 
Speaker CHAMP CLARK and two Members of the Senate, attended. 

Fellow Representatives present were GRIFFIN, MAHER, RIORDAN, 
LorT, FARLEY, DOOLING, PATTEN, CAREW, CHANDLER, SIEGEL, HULBERT, 
BRUCKNER, BENNETT, OGLESBY, PLATT, DRISCOLL, SMITH, LONDON, and 
CALDWELL, of New York; O’SHauNgEsSy, of Rhode Island; EAaGan, 
ScuL.y, and HAMILL, of New Jersey; MORIN, LIEBELL, and Farr, of 
Pennsylvania; GALLIVAN and: TreEaApWay, of Massachusetts; TAGGART, 
of Kansas; GALLAGHER, of Illinois; SMALL, of North Carolina; and 
LONERGAN, of Connecticut. 

Others from Washington were United States Senators Rospinson, of 
Arkansas, and SuHArrotH, of Colorado; Robert Gordon, Sergeant at 
Arms of the House; P. J. Haltigan, reading clerk of the House, and 
most of the Tammany district leaders. 

Father Alexis eulogized Mr. CONRY as a martyr to duty. 
was in Calvary Cemetery. 

The pallbearers, all personal friends, were E. D. Dowling, Charles 
Goldstein, P. J. Haltigan, Andrew J. Sheridan, M. J. Cruise, and Judge 
J. L. Walsh of the city court. 

The Elks, of whom the Congressman was a member, held services 
Tuesday night. 


The burial 


{From the New York City Tribune, Thursday, Mar. 8, 1917.] 


MICHAEL F. CONRY BURIED—CAPITOL DELEGATION AT FUNERAL OF 
REPRESENTATIVE. 

Solemn high requiem mass was held in St. Stephen’s Church yester- 
day morning for Representative MICHAEL F. Conry, who died in Wash- 
ington last Friday. Bishop Patrick J. Hayes was the celebrant. Several 
Senators and a delegation from the House, headed by Speaker CHAMP 
CLARK, attended. 

The church was draped in mourning. The center was reserved for 
the Washington delegation. ‘There were many city officials present. 
Intimate friends of Mr. Conry acted as pallbearers. They were E. D. 
Dowling, Charles Goldstein, P. J. Haltigan, Andrew J. Sheridan, M. J. 
Cruise, and Justice J. L. Walsh of the city court. 

Others present were United States Senators RoBINsON, of Arkansas, 


and SuHarrogu, of Colorado; Representatives FITZGERALD, GRIFFIN, 
MAHER, FLYNN, RIORDAN, LOFT, FARLEY, DOOLING, PATTEN, CAREW, 


CHANDLER, SIEGEL, HULBERT, BRUCKNER, BENNET, OGLESBY, PLATT, 
Drisco.Li, SMITH, Lonpon, and CALDWELL, of New York; O’SHAUNESSY, 
of Rhode Island; EGAn, ScuLLy, and HAMILL, of New Jersey ; MORIN 
Lipset, and Farr, of Pennsylyania; GALLIVAN and TREADWAY, of 
Massachusetts; TAGGART, of Kansas; GALLAGHER, of Illinois; SMALL, 
of North Carolina; LONERGAN, of Connecticut. 

Four hundred letter carriers also attended. In Congress Mr. Conny 
had been a champion of the postmen. Interment was in Calvary 
Cemetery. 


[From the Brooklyn (N. Y¥.) Eagle, Wednesday, Mar. 7, 1917.] 


LAST TRIBUTE TO CONRY—-CHAMP CLARK AMONG THOSE AT RBEPRESENTA- 
TIVE’S FUNERAL, 


Before a large assemblage, including many public men, Bishop Patrick 
J. Hayes, assisted by a number of priests, celebrated a solemn high mass 
of requiem to-day in memory of the late Representative MICHABL F. 
Conry, who died in Washington last Friday. The services were held 
in St. Stephen’s Church on East Twenty-eighth Street, Manhattan, and 
interment was in ne Cemetery. P : 

A delegation from the House of Representatives, several United States 
Senators, and local officials who had known the deceased Congressman 
all his life were present. 

Personal friends acted as pallbearers. They were_E. D. Dowling, 
Charles Goldstein, P. J. Haltigan, Andrew J. Sheridan, M. J. Cruise, and 
Justice J. L. Walsh of the city court. 

Speaker CHAMP CLARK attended. The Congressmen who accompanied 
him as members of the official delegation included : FITZGERALD, GRIFFIN, 
MAHER, FLYNN, RiorpAN, Lorr, FARLEY, DOOLING, PATTEN, CAREW, 
CHANDLER, SIEGEL, HULBERT, BRUCKNER, BENT, OGLESBY, PLATT, DRIs- 
cOoLL, SMITH, LONDON, and CALDWELL. 


{From the New York City Herald, Thursday, Mar. 8, 1917.] 


MASS OF REQUIEM FOR M. F. CONRY—SPEAKER CLARK ATTENDS SERVICES 
IN ST. STEPHEN’S FOR THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE. 

Bishop Patrick J. Hayes, assisted by several priests, yesterday in St. 
Stephen’s Church celebrated a solemn mass of requiem for Repre- 
sentative MICHAEL F’. Conry, who died in Washington last Friday. he 
services were attended by a large assemblage of distinguished men, in- 
cluding a delegation from Congress headed by Speaker CHAMP CLARK, 

Personal friends who acted as pallbearers were BE. D. Dowling, Charles 
Goldstein, P. J. Haltigan, Andrew J. Sheridan, Michael J. Cruise, and 
Justice J. L. Walsh. The church was draped in mourning. 


[From the New York City Sun, Thursday, Mar. 8, 1917.] 


MANY CONGRESSMEN AT CONRY FUNERAL-—SPEAKER CLARK HEADS DELEGA- 
TION——400 LETTER CARRIERS ALSO ATTEND. 


CuamMp CLARK headed a delegation of Congressmen who attended 
funeral services for the late Representative MicHagpL F. Conry in St. 
Stephen’s Roman Catholic Church in East Twenty-eighth Street yester- 
day. The Speaker has attended only one other funeral in recent years, 
but his regard for Mr. CONRY was such that he felt compelled to come to 
New York on this occasion. 
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With him were 21 other New York Representatives and several froin 
other States, as well as several United States Senators and many city 
officers and friends of Mr. CoNry. Personal friends, acting as pali- 
bearers, were E. D. Dowling, Charles Goldstein, P. J. Haltigan, Andrew 
J. Sheridan, M. J. Cruise and Justice J. L. Walsh, of the city court. 

More than 400 letter carriers, whose fight for better working conai- 
tions Mr. Conry championed in Washington, entered the church when 
they had finished their early morning deliveries. Among others present 
were Robert Gordon, Sergeant at Arms of the House; P. J. Haltigar, 
reading clerk of the House; John R. Voorhis, grand sachem of the 
Society of Tammany, and most of the leaders of Tammany Hall. 

Bishop Patrick J. Hayes, assisted by a number of priests, celebrated 
a solemn high mass of requiem. Burial was in Calvary Cemetery. 


[From the New York City Times, Thursday, Mar 
MANY MOURN M, 


8, 1917.] 
F, CONRY—-SPEAKER CLARK AND CONGRESSIONAL DELEGA- 
TION AT HIS FUNERAL, 


Speaker CHAMP CLARK and a delegation from the House of Representa- 
tives and two Senators attended the funeral services here yesterday of 
Congressman MICHAEL F. Conry, who died in Washington on Friday. 
Bishop Patrick J. Hayes, assisted by a number of priests, celebrated a 
solemn high mass of requiem in St. Stephen’s Church, East Twenty- 
eighth Street. The interment took place in Calvary Cemetery. 

At the conclusion of the religious part of the services the 
Father Alexis, a missionary of Hoboken, referred to the career of Mr. 
Conry, to his many acts of charity, and said the late Congressman had 
died a martyr to duty and to his country. 

Personal and political friends of Mr. Conny filled the church. Among 
them were 400 letter carriers and post-office employees, whose welfare 
had always been a subject of consideration in his public work. 

The delegation, headed by the dean of the New York Representatives, 
JoHN J. FirzGerRaLp, of Brooklyn, included Congressmen GRIFFIN, 
MAHER, FLYNN, RIORDAN, LortT, FARLEY, DoOOLING, PATTEN, CARBY, 
CHANDLER, SIEGEL, HULBERT, BRUCKNER, BENNETT, OGLESBY, PLATT, 
PRISCOLL, SMITH, LONDON, and CALDWELL, of New York; EaGAn, SCULLY, 
and HAMILL, of New Jersey ; Morin, LIEBEBL, and Farr, of Pennsylvania ; 
TAGGART, Kansas ; GALLAGHER, Illinois; SMALL, North Carolina ; LoNsR- 
GAN, Connecticut ; and O'Suaunessy, Rhode Island. The Senators were 
ROBINSON, of Arkansas, and SHAFROTH, of Colorado. 

Mr. Conry, who represented the Democratic fifteenth district, Iived at 
141 East Twenty-sixth Street. 


Rey. 





Navy League Odds and Ends. 
SPEECH 


OF 
HON. CLYDE H. TAVENNER, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In THe House or Represenratives, 
Tuesday, Januery 30, 1917. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 20573) to provide increased 
revenue to defray the expenses of the increased appropriations for the 
Army and Navy and the extensions of fortifications, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, the title of the bill under 
discussion gives a very good idea of its purpose. It reads: 

A bill (H. R. 20573) to provide increased revenue to defray the 
expenses of the increased appropriations for the Atfmy and Navy and 
the extensions of fortifications, and for other purposes. 

The measure might also be labeled “A bill to discourage 
militarism in the United States.” If I did not believe that it 
would serve some such useful purpose as that I would not vote 
for it. 

The bill provides for a tax on excess profits. If those who 
are makfng excess profits have any just reason to complain at 
being required to pay additional taxes for so-called prepared- 
ness, how much more justified would be the average working 
man who in these days of high cost of living finds it difficult 
merely to feed and clothe his family, to say nothing of laying 
aside anything for a “rainy day” due to sickness or lack of 
employment. 

This tax will fall heaviest on the munitions makers and big 
business. And it should fall heaviest on this class, because it 
is the munitions makers and the big industrial trusts that will 
draw down, in the form of fat contracts for preparedness sup- 
plies, a large portion of the millions now being appropriated for 
preparedness. 

Another reason that a larger proportion of the cost of so- 
called preparedness should be placed on this class is that this 
is the class principally responsible for the staggering increases 
in Army and Navy appropriation bills. 

The recent reign of agitation for preparation for war was the 
child of the munitions makers and of men who owned stock in 
munitions-making concerns. The propaganda started with the 


J. P. Morgan-controlled Navy League of the United States. I 
consider it my duty also to state the fact that in both the 
House of Representatives and Senate of the United States the 
particular Member thereof who started the present era of 
preparedness-for-war agitation were at the time they started 
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such agitation in the respective Heuses of Congress steckholders 
in war-trafficking concerns. The seme men are now leading 
the agitation for war. One of the public officials to whom I 
refer was publicly advecating the entrance of the United States 
im the European war as early as August 21, 1915. 

i do not charge that these public officials started the agita- 
tior for increased appropriations in order to make increased 
profits, yet I consider the fact that they did own stock to be 
of sufficient importance to call to the attention of the American 
people fer their consideration. The motive of an individual 
in a matter of this kind is purely a mental process, and it is 
impossible te prove what a man’s motive may or may not be. 
In the language of Senator Jonn Saanp WrruiAMs, of Missis- 
sippi, “ nobedy but God can judge the intentions of men except 
by the outward appearance of things.” I therefore make no 
charge as to the motive of Members of Congress who, with their 
relatives, own or owned stock in munitions firms, 

But I do strongly assert the principle that any Member of Con- 
gress who owns or has owned since his election to Congress stock 
in a war-traflicking firm, or whose wife owns stock in a war- 
trafficking firm, or whose daughter owns stéck in a war-trafficking 
firm, should not be permitted to take part in the debates on the 
great preparedness bills, on the policy of Government manufac- 
ture ef munitiens as compared with their manufacture by private 
contractors, ner on war. Much less should such Members be 
permitted to vote on these questions. If one of us was being 
examined as a prospective juryman in a suit involving a street 
railway company, and while being examined should state that 
either our wife or our daughter or our cousin was a stock- 
holder, we would promptly be excused. It is coneeded by the 
legal fraternity everywhere that a person having a financial in- 
terest in a suit, or a person whose relatives have a financial 
interest in a suit, is disqualified te sit as a juror. If it is 
improper for a man whe owns or whose relatives own stock in 
a street railway company to sit as a juror, whose duty it will 
be merely to consider the application of the law, how much more 
improper is it for a man thus concerned to be permitted to 
actually make the law or have a hand in the making of it? 
Surely the welfare of the Republic is as sacred as the welfare 
of any street railway company, 

I submit that the defense of our Republic is, or should be, the 
most sacred and important duty that legislators have to per- 
form. There should be no room even for suspicion that a Mem- 
ber of Congress, or his relatives, might profit financially from 
legislation having te de with the safety of the Nation. Prob- 
lems of adequate defense, of whether Government establish- 
ments should “ prepare’ us at actual cost or private munitions 
firms at large profit, and last but not least, of international 
questions involving war, can best be solved in the interest of the 
Republic if they are left in the hands wholly of legislators who 
have no investments at stake and who would therefore be be- 
yond the possibility of being unconsciously influenced in favor 
of some particular program which might yield the largest 
profits. 

To return to the subject under discussion, I reiterate that 
inereased revenue for preparedness for war should not be raised 
by a further increase of the tax on the necessaries of life, but 
should be placed on the class responsible for the colossal in- 
creases in Army and Navy expenditures. 

The agitation for the increased appropriations started with 
the Navy League, and the cry was almost immediately taken up 
by every form of big business and special privilege. The muni- 
tions and shipbuilding industries are controlled by the same 
group of capitalists who control the insurance companies, the 
raitroads, the steamship companies, the express companies, the 
great Wall Street banks, and most of the powerful industrial 
corporations of the United States. 

It was these interests, all of which are to a greater or lesser 
extent under the domination of J. P. Morgan & Co., that 
started the agitation for preparedness. And the same influences 
are to-day inciting the Nation to war. Wall Street first de- 
manded preparation for war, and when it got appropriations 
for the Army and Navy increased by hundreds of millions of 
dollars it started in for the real thing, war. Wall Street has 
its billions tied up with the cause of the allies, and it is a tra- 
dition that the heart and sympathy of Wall Street will in- 
variably be found sojourning in the vicinity of its money bags. 

The Nation should discount any move for war by men or 
newspapers known to be directly or indirectly affiliated with 
Morgan & Co., especially until the President of the United States 
gnneunces it is time for war. Morgan & ©o. are the accredited 
agents in the Uflited States of the British Gevernment. This is 
a strong statement to place in the Conerresstonat Recorp. I 
would not do so did I not have high authority. My authority is 
Lieyd George, the present premier of Great Britain. ‘The Lon- 
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don Daily Chronicle of June 24, 1915, quotes Lloyd George as 
follows in a speech before the House of Commons: 


In of the of the American and Cana- 
dian I aave asked Mr. Thomas—[cheers]—to. over 
and assist in develeping that side a the work. He will exercise con- 
trol over the production of muni Canada and the States, and 


will be Mr. as will act in ceoperation 
of the Government be Se ae ee 

There is not the g -. existing 

agencies there. These agencies omy worked camirabty, and, I believe, 
have saved this coun .—— ef money. He will ¢ ate with 
Messrs. Morgan & Co., accredited agents of the British vernment. 


It was neither the farmers of the Nation nor the members 
of organized labor who demanded that the Nation be turned 
into a military camp. They did not demand that the country 
be placed on a war footing, because they had no secret desires 
or hopes that this Nation should participate in the European 
war. 

We have the word of the country’s ardent militarists that 
it was not the plain, common people of the Nation who de- 
manded that a military autocracy be established in the United 
States. I refer to a statement of Ralph M. Easley, chairman 
of the executive councit of the National Civic Federation. In 
a letter sent to members of this organization Mr. Hasley said: 

The second fact which stares us insthe face is that in all move- 
ments for preparedness—defense leagues, security leagues, ete.—there 
are enrolled neither the workingmen nor the farmers of the country. 

the executive boards of these organizations net ame representative 
of either of these classes can be found, while they are found without 
number in all of the antipreparedness and various brands of peace 
organizations. In any war 80 per cent of our Army would 
necessarily come Peat these classes. 

No; the agitation for the thing which is responsible for 
Europe being in its present predicament did not originate with 
the purely patriotic people of the Nation who will do the dying 
if we go to war, but with men who will do the profit making. 
For the militaristic propaganda is the child of the Navy League 
of the United States, and the Navy League is the child of the 
armor and munitions makers and various other interests that 
make profit from war and preparation for war. 

It is true, however, that A. M. Dadmun, secretary of the Navy 
League, sent a letter to Members of Congress on January 13, 
1914, in which he made this statement. 

Certain Congressmen have insinuated that the 

- 4 people who are interested fin the sale of war ma 
They are entirely mistaken. 

Mr. Dadnwm, in a letter published in the Janwary, 1916, issue 
of Pearson’s Magazine, reiterated that the men back ef the 
Navy League “are men who will not profit by the results of 
the leagues propaganda.” 

On December 15, 1915, I called the attention of Congress to 
the emazing extent to which men affiliated with the Navy 
League are also connected with concerns or industries which 
stand to profit from “ preparedness.” No Member of the House 
has challenged the statements made on that oecasion. 

Since my days in the House of Representatives are numbered, 
and I may net have another opportunity to lay this matter be- 
fore yeu, I desire to again present proof im suppert of my 
charge that the Navy League has been little more than a branch 
office of the house of J. P. Morgan & Co. and @ general sailes- 
promotion bureau for the various armor and munities makers 
and the steel, nickel, copper, and zinc interests. 

Tf I make any statement that any gentleman heve is dis- 
pesed to question, I hope he will arise in his plaee and de so 
while T am still in Congress, ready and prepared to defend my 
statements. 

I submit that if there is any source from which we ore 
justified in accepting information as accurate as to the identity 
of the gentlemen back of the Navy League, we are justified in 
accepting as accurate and truthful the information relative to 
the formation of the organization as it is presented im ‘he 
league’s own publications. 


is supperted 
als to 'the Wavy. 


I hold in my hand the bound Navy League Journal for 1904. 
I obtained this document from the Library of Cengvess, where 
it was filed as being “ The official organ of the Navy Leagne of 
the United States.” That is the assurance given om the first 
page. This journal is officially indexed in the Library ef Con- 
gress as follows: Class V 1, Book WN 8. ae eee 
at the periodical division of the Library of Cengress of the 


_ 


particular number of the Navy League Journal from which 
desire to quote is February 3, 1904. 

On page 32 of the February, 1904, number of this “efficks) 
organ of the Navy League” Ff find a list of 19 mames wnder the 
head “ Founders” of the Navy League. 


19 
“wholly patriotie” organization, let us keep in mind the asser- 
tion of Mr. Dadmun, the patriotic secretary, that they were 











“men who will not profit by the results of the league’s propa- 
ganda.” 

One of the 19 names is that of the Midvale Steel Co. Did Mr. 
Dadmun have the name of this “founder” in mind as “men 
who will not profit”? Up to date this concern has received 
contracts from the Navy Department for armor plate alone 
which aggregate $20,398,188. 

Another name in the list is that of Charles M. Schwab. Mr. 
Schwab is now chairman of the board of directors of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., which firm to date has drawn down contracts 
for armor plate aggregating $49,153,309. 

Then, I see here the name of J. P. Morgan, who organized the 
United States Steel Corporation, owner of the Carnegie Steel 
©o., which has already received $46;612,492 from Uncle Sam 
for the single item of armor plate. 

There are only three concerns in the United States that man- 
ufacture armor plate, and it is a rather peculiar coincidence 
that when the purely patriotic Navy League was coming into 
existence the names of men identified with each of these con- 
cerns should be listed by the Navy League Journal, “ the official 
organ of the Navy League,” as “ founders.” 

The three firms indicated have sold to the Navy Department a 
total of 264,039 tons of armor plate, receiving an average price 
of $439:95 a ton, or a total of $116,163,989. They have also 
received orders for munitions, submarines, and other supplies 
from the Army and Navy Departments aggregating probably 
another $100,000,000. There have been 10 official estimates by 
Government officials as to the cost ef armor plate in a Govern- 
ment factory, and the average of those estimates is $251 per 
ton. If we subtract $251, the estimated average cost in a 
Government plant, from $439, the average price paid the armor 
ring, and consider that we have purchased 264,039 tens of 
armor alone at this price, it becomes difficult to agree with 
Mr. Dadmun that the league was backed by “men who will not 
profit by the results of the league’s prepaganda.” 

But while it is true that there were but three firms manufac- 
turing armor at the time this list of “ founders ” was published 
in the league’s official journal, there was a concern which made 
a royalty on all the armer manufactured because of owning the 
patent on the process used for hardening steel. This was the 
Harvey Steel Co. Was the Harvey Steel Co. in the vicinity when 
this list was being arranged? The Harvey Steel Co. was on 
the ground, as is evidenced by the fact that the name of S. S. 
Palmer, its president, and Benjamin F. Tracy, its attorney and 
also an ex-Secretary of the Navy, were included in the list of 19 
immortals. 

The Nickel Trust was represented by Robert M. Thompson, 
chairman of the board of directors of the International Nickel 
Co 


Other names listed as “ founders” were those of Herbert L. 
Satterlee, brother-in-law of J. P. Morgan; George B. Satterlee, 
United States representative of the Krupps-Gruson Iron Works, 
of Germany; Clement A. Griscom, later a director of United 
States Steel, William Cramp Ship & Engine Building ©o., Elec- 
tric Boat Co., builders of submarines, and many other Morgan 
corporations; Robert 8. Shean, of New York, who acquired from 
his father’s estate stock in such war-trafficking firms as United 
States Steel, Canadian Car & Foundry, General Biectric, and 
IHinois Steel; Anson Phelps Stokes, a partner in the firm of 
Pheips, Dodge & Co., holders of large copper-mining interests; 
Jacob W. Miller, fellow director of Morgan on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Ce.; George Westinghouse, 
president and director of 30 corporations, with an aggregate 
capital of $120,000,000; Harry Payne Whitney, at the time a 
fellow director of Morgan on numerous enterprises and now a 
director of the Guaranty Trust Co., a Morgan concern, which is 
the transfer agent for the Westinghouse, American Car & 
Foundry Co., Atlas Pewder Co., and other munitions concerns; 
John Jacob Aster, a fellow director ef Morgan when he became 
founder of Navy League. 

Mr. FARR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAVENNER. Yes. 

Mr, FARR. Does the gentleman think that because a man 
is in that business that that should deprive him of the elements 
of patriotism? 

Mr. 'TAVENNER. No; not necessarily. I am perfectly will- 
ing that these gentlemen should advocate the purchase of their 
wares by the Government, but I want them to de it in their 
real capacity as munitions makers and not by attempting te 
hide their true identity in the folds of the American flag, mak- 
ing “patriotism the means and private profit the end.” They 
should be made to remove the words “ Purely Patriotic” from 
the Navy League’s literature and substitute “America’s Leading 
Munitions Makers.” I have never stated that it is a crime under 
the law for stockholders of war-trafficking concerns to have 
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been the “ founders ” and principal backers of the Navy Leasue; 
i am merely insisting that it is a facet that they were; the 
Navy League officials are trying to make it appear it was not 
the fact. 

Mr. FARR. We have a Navy League organization in my dis- 
trict, not one member of which is interested in munitions. It 
is made up of reputable men, interested in the welfare of 
their country and anxious that it de safeguarded against attack. 

Mr. TAVENNER. That is ali right; my point is that the 
Navy League was conceived and, 
own official organ, founded by the munitions makers. The work 
was soon after taken up by various forms of big business, and 
then many sincere and patriotic people fell in, not knowing they 
were being made the dupes of men whe had armor and muni- 
tioms to setl. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAVENNER. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Are any of these men now connected with the 
Navy League? 

Mr. TAVENNER. I am not able to state to just what ex- 
tent the men who first backed the league are now connected 
with it. I know that since I first directed the attention of Con- 
gress to the men running the league, some of the munition makers 
have quietly dropped out. I know that at the first session of 
the league following my Navy League references in Congress 
the name of J. P. Mergan disappeared from the list of directors 
on the league's official stationery. Morgan and Morgan’s men 
had been the guiding spirits of the organization throughout Ks 
history. Along about the same time Morgan took a rear seat 
Wall Street journal printed an article hinting that it would be 
advisable for men affiliated with munitions firms not to be 
taking such prominent parts in agitation for “ preparedness.” 

Mr. FARR. Will the gentleman again yield? 

Mr. TAVENNER. Yes. 

Mr. FARR. In view of the fact that we are a poor fourth in 
naval strength, does not the gentleman think that we ought to 
compliment these men who saw our danger and our inadequacy? 

Mr. TAVENNER. I do not want to see this country in such 
a state of preparedness for war as to encourage the Govern- 
ment to unnecessarily enter the European war. That war ought 
to prove to any reasonable minded person that over-prepared- 
ness is not a guarantee of peace as the jingoes claim, but rather 
an assurance of war. The European war is an wnnecessary 
war, if there ever was an wnnecessary war. If the three mon- 
archs who rule Great Britain, Russia, and Germany had <e- 
sired te have avoided war they could have assembled around a 
table and in 15 minutes compromised their differences. But 
it appears they were prepared for war and actually desired it. 
I am convinced in my own mind that if they had not been so 
overprepared for war they would not have been soe anxious to 
have entered into it. Bet Germany had her great giant mili- 
tary machine and her war plans all carefully worked out in 
advance, and no doubt felt absolutely confident of victery. Se 
it was also with Great Britain. I know it is contended by some 
that Great Britain was not ready, but there is nothing to sus- 
tain that view. If a nation having the greatest and strongest 
fleet in the world can not be considered as reasonably “ pre- 
pared,” what hope can any nation with a much smaller navy 
have of ever being “ adequately ” prepared? Great Britain knew 
that she had the greatest fleet that ever sailed the seas, and 
was undoubtedly confident that with this great sea power she 
could gradually and effectively blockade Germany into submis- 
sion. Great Britain had been spending more money fer prepa- 
ration for war than Germany, the only difference being that one 
was preparing for war principally on the sea and the ether for 
a war principally on land. The thing that brought on the 
European war was noj unpreparedness, but overpreparedness. 

Mr. FARR. England was not prepared. Russia was on pre- 
pared. Does the gentleman want this country 

Mr. TAVENNER. Yes, and if the gentleman eel I 
know he is sincere and patriotic in his views on this question— 
he will stand with me in advocating that we get a dollar’s 
worth of preparedness fer every dollar appropriated. We can 
only do this through the Government manufacture of armor, 
powder, munitions, battleships, and other paraphernalia of 
war. Two hundred and forty million dollars, raised by taxing 
the American people, have annually been expended on the Army 
and Navy whder the general assumption that in return for this 
collossal expenditure the Nation was being reasenably “ pre- 
pared.” But it is asserted, even by men occupying high and 
authoritative places in public life and in a position to know 
what they are talking about, that our country is “ pitifully un- 


Surely to any thinking person this state of affairs must sug- 
gest an indictment ef the policy of giving the bulk of Army 
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and Navy contracts to private munition and shipbuilding con- 
cerns. If we are not prepared as we should be, it is not because 
the people have not paid in taxes the price of adequate prepara- 
tion, but because too much of the money appropriated for pre- 
paredness has gone into the pockets of the stockholders of the 
war-trafficking firms, some of which stockholders are men occu- 
pying high positions in official life. 

It is possible to give definite and specific information as to 
the economy of Government manufacture. I will quote some 
figures from the report of a board of officers who examined into 
this subject very recently, making their report on January 4, 
1917 (S. Doc. No. 664, 64th Cong., 2d sess., p. 26). 

This document shows that in the manufacture of field- 
artillery carriages, caissons, and limbers we are manufacturing 
these articles in Government plants 43 per cent cheaper than 
we can get them from private manufacturers. 

As to cannon powder, we are manufacturing it 42 per cent 
cheaper; 12-inch projectiles weighing 700 pounds, 80 per cent 
cheaper; 12-inch projectiles weighing 600 pounds, 67 per cent 
cheaper; optical instruments, 9 per cent cheaper. These fig- 
ures were compiled by a board that I consider unfair to the 
Government-manufacture side. All the testimony that was 
presented was by the private firms that manufacture these mu- 
nitions and the Army officers who are opposed to complete 
Government manufacture. Nevertheless, the report proves the 
economy of Government manufacture of munitions. 

The War Department in 1918 purchased 7,000 4.7-inch shrap- 
nel from the ammunition ring, paying $25.26 each therefor. At 
the same time precisely the same article was being manufac- 
tured in a Government plant at a cost of $15.45. The War 
Department paid the ring $17.50 for a 3.8-inch common shrap- 
nel, when it can manufacture the identical article for $7.94. 
The Government has manufactured at the Rock Island Arsenal 
ecaissons for gun carriages at a cost of $1,128.67 for which pri- 
vate manufacturers had been paid $1,744.10, which is 54.6 per 
cent greater than the arsenal cost. Take powder. The Govern- 
ment has purchased $25,000,000 worth of powder from the 
Powder Trust since 1905, paying therefor all the way from 53 
to 80 cents per pound. We are manufacturing powder in 
Government plants for 34 cents per pound, and the officers in 
charge state that the more we manufacture the cheaper we can 
produce it. A hundred similar illustrations could be cited if 
time permitted. 

I have always contended that the test of sincerity in the de- 
mand for great preparedness is whether those who advocate it 
are willing that the people shall receive the preparedness which 
they advocate without private profit to the J. P. Morgan con- 
trolted war trust. 

If those who are crying up to Heaven for greatly increased 
appropriations for preparation for war are wholly sincere, you 
would think they themselves would demand Government manu- 
facture in order that the Nation might obtain a dollar’s worth of 
preparedness for every dollar appropriated, instead of only 50 
or 60 or 70 cents’ worth. 

But whenever you show me a man who is professionally agi- 
tating big Army and Navy appropriations I will attempt to show 
you 2 man opposed to Government manufacture of the prepared- 
ness he is demanding. 

The Navy League of the United States, which I have on sev- 
eral occasions shown to have been founded and supported by 
war-traflicking firms, went to great trouble and expense to de- 
feat me for reelection because I have advocated the elimination 
of private profit from war and preparation for war by the manu- 
facture of Army and Navy supplies in Government arsenals and 
navy yards. In other words, the Navy League insists that be- 
eause I advocate Government manufacture I am opposed to pre- 
paredness. The Navy League’s position is that everyone who 
would interfere with the profits of those munitions and armor 
makers who are set forth in the Navy League Journal as the 
founders of the Navy League is an enemy of preparedness. 

In this connection I wish to state that those who allege that we 
are not prepared as we ought to be at this time can not lay the 
blame at the doors of those who have been consistently advo- 
cating in Congress the Government manufacture of Army and 
Navy supplies. 

It has been charged that the public-buildings and the rivers 
and harbors bills are pork-barrel bills. I believe they are to a 
large extent. I voted against them. But the percentage of 
pork in those bills is but a drop in the bucket as compared to 
the Army and Navy appropriation bills. 

If a majority of Members would vote against these bills, it 
would not meayg that we would not get any preparedness at this 
session, but that the committees in charge would be forced to 
bring in bills making provision for Government manufacture of 
supplies. It would also mean that the Nation would get from 
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one-fourth to one-third more preparedness for the same money 
that we are now appropriating. But in the opinion of the Navy 
League and professional preparedness advocates it is quite un- 
patriotic to demand that the Nation shall receive the maximum 
defensive power or the maximum striking power for the sums 
appropriated. 

Mr. FARR. I am in accord with the gentleman in his desire 
to get full value for the money we spend. The evidence pre- 
sented upon the floor of this House was that this country was 
buying its armor plate more cheaply than any other country 
in the world. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Daniels, who is the best Secretary the Navy has ever had 
and whose word I am willing to accept on this question, makes 
the statement in his annual report for 1913, page 9, that history 
does not warrant an assumption that the patriotism of the 
three armor-plate concerns would prove superior to their desire 
for profits, inasmuch as “ during the time that war with Spain 
was imminent, these companies refused to accept the price fixed 
by Congress after investigation as a just rate and declined to 
manufacture any armor until they got their own price of $100 
a ton more than that which Congress had determined on.” 

In this connection the Secretary of the Navy calls attention 
to the circumstance that the love of country possessed by these 
companies did not prevent them from furnishing armor to 
Russia at $249 a ton while they were charging the United States 
$616 a ton, or hinder them from furnishing armor to Italy at 
$395 while charging their own Government $420, or from selling 
armor to Japan at $406 at a time they were charging Uncle 
Sam from $440 to $504 a ton. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAVENNER. I must decline to yield further, ‘as my 
time is nearly exhausted. 

Mr, FARR. But the gentleman does not know the facts. 

Mr. TAVENNER. I do know the facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
minutes more. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 

Mr, TAVENNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FORDNEY. In the case of an institution run by the 
Government they do not put in the overhead expenses or the 
superintendence; nothing at all? 

Mr. TAVENNER. In the figures I have given as the actual 
eost of an article allowance is made for every possible kind 
of overhead charge, such as interest on the money invested in 
plant and materials, insurance, and the salaries even of the 
officers who would be employed and whose salaries would be 
paid whether we manufacture these materials in Government 
establishments or not. 

Mr. FARR. And no taxes, 

Mr. TAVENNER. _No taxes are charged as overhead, be- 
cause the Government pays no taxes, and of course no profit 
is included in arsenal cost figures. But the Government makes 
a big profit in being able to manufacture at a lower figure than 
private concerns will accept. 

While I am on this subject, I desire to leave in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD a suggestion or two for Members of Con- 
zress who are to remain or come here after I pass on into 
private life. If any legislator would like to serve well his 
country, his constituents, and at the same time his own politi- 
eal interests, let him specialize on a campaign for Government 
manufacture of munitions of war of every character. While it 
is true that I have been active in such an effort. during the 
four years I have been in Congress and have not been reelected, 
it was not because the voters are not strongly in favor of the 
principle of Government manufacture. I do not believe there is 
an issue before the American people to-day on which there is 
such unanimity of opinion as that concerning the wisdom of 
Government manufacture. Although the congressional district 
I have had the honor to represent is normally Republican by 
about 8,000 majority, the election returns indicated my defeat 
by only 508. I received some 5,000 more votes than President 
Wilson. It is not in any spirit of egotism that I call attention 
to these figures, but in order that hereafter my defeat will not 
be attributed to my fight in Congress for Government manufac- 
ture of munitions of war. If those who speak for the munitions 
makers could make it appear that my failure to be reelected 
was due to my attitude on the issue of Government manufacture, 
it might in the future tend to discourage Members of Congress 
from carrying on this fight. But such was not the case. 

I have four times been a candidate for Congress in the four- 
teenth Illinois congressional district; always making Govern- 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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ment, manufacture the principal issue. My total vote on each 
oceasion was as follows: 


4910 (defeated)... 20... insti cael a de aitew ecstatic 42, 000 
SOAR GORD ink visit th icin patti 4b —nbtntetinnind YW 
BEE SIIIIET, scirrcmnesieteusvlncpasbapetyeiingtaniamenadiatibatitaerDingngcinninngsinns 
ee nn ee 22’ 500 


I desire to say a few words as to how I came to take up the 
study of Gevernment manufacture. The matter first came to 
my attention in looking after the interests of my own district, 
in which is lecated the Rock Island Arsenal. But I soon saw 
that this was a national issue, and from that mement I worked 
for Gevernment manufacture as a policy, attempting to stand 
for the principle on every occasion, whether it benefited my own 
district or some other district. For instance, I werked just as hard 
to have the policy of Government manufacture accepted by the 
Navy Department as by the War Department, altheugh there 
is no navy yard or naval station within a thousand miles ef the 
district I am representing. Time and again I have conferred 
with Secretary of the Navy Daniels, an official who will go dewn 
in. history as the first Seeretary of the Navy really friendly to 
the idea of Government manufacture. 

About the time I was first elected to Congress, four years 
ago, I happened to drop into a committee room here in the 
Capitol and heard Gen. Crozier testify that he was paying 
private munitions makers 54 per cent mere for caissons for 
gun carriages than the arsenal cost at the Rock Island Arsenal. 
It oceurred to me that if the price of the private munitions 
makers was so much greater than the arsenal cost, it would 
be economy for Unele Sam te manufacture a larger preportion 
of his Army and Navy supplies in Government establishments. 

I began to inquire into the subject and learned that at the 
Rock Island Arsenal the capacity could be greatly extended at 
a comparatively small cost. I found that at that time there 
were two large stone buildings, originally built for manufac- 
turing purposes at a cost of some $400,000 each, standing practi- 
cally idle at the Rock Island Arsenal. They were being used 
merely for storage purposes. The Government owns its own 
water-power plant in the Mississippi River at Rock Island, and 
I learned that enough power was going to waste to run the 
machinery in these two buildings, provided I could get the two 
buildings equipped with machinery. 

So when the proper bill was before the Frouse I offered an 
amendment providing for the equipment of these two buildings 
with the necessary machinery to manufacture articles being 
purchased in large quantities from private manufacturers a¢€ 
what I considered were excessive prices. 

But it developed the Ordnance Department had sent up offi- 
cers to testify in committee against my amendment and it was 
beaten by a elese vote. 

I also introduced many other bills for the inerease of the 
eapacity at the Rock Island Arsenal, and the conviction gradu- 
ally dawned on me that the Ordnance Department was opposed 
to Government manufacture or at least any substantial increase 
in the Government arsenals. They were in favor of giving 
the bulk of the contracts to private munitions coneerns. I 
refer to the time I started to make a fight for Government 
manufacture four years ago. The situation is now somewhat 
improved. 

The reasons or excuses given by the Ordnance Department 
officials four years ago will not stand close investigation. The 
first argument I was confronted with was that these private 
manufacturers were very patriotic, and we should do every- 
thing possible to build them up in time of peace, so that we 
could rely upon their patriotic cooperation in time of war. 
They outrageously overcharged the Government in time of war, 
even more than in time of peace. 

Army and Navy officials and munitions makers and those 
who speak for them have been hard driven for arguments with 
which to combat the wisdom of the policy of Government 
manufacture. Army and Navy officials have been giving the 
big. war-trafficking firm contracts running into hundreds of 
millions of dollars and paying them excessive prices, while 
justifying their outrageous waste of the taxpayers’ money be- 
fore congressional committees with the statement that the Gov- 
ernment could rely on the enlarged private plants in time of 
war. The Army and Navy officers argued that these private 
munitions plants would be a source of strength and safety to 
the Government in time of great national emergency. But the 
truth is that these plants, which have been practically sub- 
sidized as a result of the action of the Army and Navy officers 
in paying them excessive prices, would not be a source of 
strength but a source of weakness to the Government in time 
of war. 

I do not ask Congress to accept my opinion as to these views, 
but I ask that Congress carefully consider the views of one of 





we highest military bodies in the United States—the Army 
ar College. 

Practically all ef the private plants that have been receiving 
the fat Gevernment contracts and which the Army and Navy 
officers have been telling committees of Congress would be a 
source of strength and seeurity to the Nation in time of war, 
are located in close proximity to the coasts and therefore are 
a source of weakness instead of strength. 

To rely on these plants in time of emergency would be to 
imperil the safety of the Nation. These private plants are now 
admitted by the highest military body in the United States to 
be a source of weakness to the Natiom and not @ source of 
strength. 

I shall not place in the Recorp, fer obvious reasons, the loca- 
tions of the various private munitions plants that the Ordnance 
Department officers have been counseling Congress to build up 
year after year by the awarding of contracts at excessive prices. 
But I desire to assert that these Ordnance officers, in their 
eagerness to have the fat Government centracts given to private 
munitions concerns instead of Government arsenals, have 
neglected the welfure and safety of the Nation. Hvery one of 
the 18 plants about which the Army officers have been so 
solicitous are loeated in violation ef the principle set forth by _ 
the Army Wat College. I am calling attention to this state- 
ment beeause I believe I am serving my country in doing se. 
Let us quit giving contracts to the private munitions firms 
lecated in the danger zone and build wp our ewn plants in the 
interior of the country. 

‘Ehe official Government document which preves the aecuracy 
ef these statements may be had from the War Department. 
Friends of Government manufacture who will be in the next 
Congress can make an argument that opponents will not be able 
to successfully combat by reading from this decument, known 
as War Department Decument No. 532, Office of Chief ef Staff. 
It was only recently issued and reads as follows: 


Strategic location of military depots, arsenals, and manufacturing 
a in the United States. 

Paragraph 60 of the statement of a per military policy for the 
United States, prepared by the War College Dtvision, mera! Staff 
Corps, in com nce with instructions of the Secretary of War and 
submitted September 11, 1915, is as follows: 

“60. As a general military , no supply depot, arsenal, nor 
manufacturing plant of any Y onaiderable size, 7 ported by War De- 
partment appropriations fer military | > at ae ld be ‘established 
or maintained east of the Appalachian aiaine, west of the Cascade 
or Sierra Nevada Mountains, nor within 200 miles of our Canadian or 
Mexican borders, and steps should be taken gradually to cause to be 
meved depots and manufacturing plants already established in viola- 
= of this military nciple.” 

The soundness of the general principle of establishing permanent 
idoansaiens arsenals and supply re at a safe distance from national 
frontiers seems so clear that no lengthy discussion or explanation of 
paragraph 60, just quoted, seems necessary. It may be of service, how- 
ever, to illustrate © graphically the trouble liable to arise from violation 
of this cardinal 

First, take the case re po in 1870, during the war with Ger- 
many, and note the handica ap imposed upon her by the capture of a 
number of her arsenals, due to their faulty location. 

Plate I tells the stery at a glance. It shows the positions of the 

principal arsenals and depots as they existed at the outbreak of hos- 
Piitien, The shaded portion indicates the territory eventually occupied 
by the invader. Attention is especially invited to the proximity of the 
frontier of Douai, La Fere, Metz, Muitzig, Strasbourg, and Besancon. 
All were — except the first two, and these were cut off from the 
French arm 
SERIOUS HANDICAP, 


3. Next take our own case to-day, which is even worse, from a mill- 
tary standpoint, than that of France in 1870. Plate II shows the 
resent locations of the principal Government arsenals and supply 
; — as they exist to-day in the United States. The shaded portions 
n 


ate an and probable objectives for an invader, due to our 


present state of umpreparedness. Attention is jally invited to the 
roximity te the front of all our arsenals and supply depots except 
ock Island, Omaha, Fort Leavenworth, St. Louis, and Jeffersonville. 
Our handicap, if these these places were captured, can not be overestimated. 

4. the locations of some of our more important 
privately owned qpeneiachesies ef war munitions, such as cartridge 
cases, fuses, shells, explosives, ammunition, binoculars, pistols, wagons, 
rifles, and bayonets. 

The Plate [II referred to shows practically all of the 18 pri- 
vate munitions plants located in violation of the military prin- 
ciple referred to in the above deeument. 

I have cited a few samples of the arguments that the op- 
ponents of Government manufacture indulge in. They*go from 
pillar to post, but there is no spot where they can stop and hold 
their ground, And in the meantime three firms in this country 
have drawn down $200,000,000 worth of contracts from the 
Army and Navy Departments, and we have paid them from 20 
to 50 per cent more fer these supplies than we could have man- 
ufactured them for in Government plants. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels in his annual report for 1914 
called attention to the economy of Government-manufacture by 
saying that, “contrary to popular idea, the Navy Department 
in what it manufactures does so, from a superdreadnaught to 
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a gallon of paint or a pound of powder, cheaper than the same 
can be purchased. This is particularly true of the most expen- 
sive instruments of war, but it is equally true of gasoline engines, 
electrical supplies, engines for dreadnaughts, shrapnel, clothing 
for marines and sailors, accouterments, and a multitude of other 
articles required for the fleet and shore stations.” 

Government manufacture will mean that the workmen who 
perform the labor of actually making the munitions will receive 
higher wages and better working conditions than if the con- 
tracts for war materials are awarded the private munition firms, 
among which are numbered the most bitter enemies of organized 
labor in the United States. 

Nationalization of the manufacture of war paraphernalia 
offers a program on which all save those directly or indirectly in- 
terested in private war-trafficking concerns may unite. Whether 
in favor of disarmament, vastly increased armament, or main- 
taining the preseut armament, all can meet on a common ground. 
Those who desire a greater armament can obtain it through Gov- 
ernment manufacture without placing increased burdens tipon 
the taxpayers, 

If those who demand such a large Army and Navy are wholly 
Sincere, and if their only desire is that we shall have the strong- 
est possible Army and Navy, why should they not want us to 
obtain the maximum amount of armament for every dollar we 
appropriate, instead of only about 65 cents worth of protectio 
for every dollar. appropriated? 

By manufacturing armor, munitions, submarines, aeroplanes, 
and so forth, in its own plants the Government will be able to 
keep for its own use any improvements in such vehicles of 
war. Under the present policy of giving the major part of 
military contracts to private concerns it has been impossible to 
do this. “Even now,” says Secretary of the Navy Daniels, 
“the improvements in armor and the designs worked out by 
the Navy have been embodied in the warship of another nation 
recently finished by the Bethlehem Steel Co. and put into com- 
mission. This is not an argument lightly to be disregarded in 
favor of a Government armor plant, nor has it been overlooked, 
for instance, by Japan, which has erected its own armor-making 
plant and surrounded it with such secrecy that none of the 
other nations is able to tell whether or not at this minute the 
Japanese armor may not be superior to any other in existence.” 

Under the present system the Government is at the mercy of 
a few concerns having a monopoly of the manufacture of the 
materials of war, who appear to have a gentlemen’s agreement 
to divide the Government contracts between themselves and 
between whom there is no competition worthy of the name. 
“TIT do not see how it is possible for Congress to justify to 
the people a refusal to erect a Government plant,” said Secre- 
tary Daniels to Congress, “nor how it can answer the charge 
that will invariably be brought up—that the same mysterious 
providence which saved this profitable business to the steel 
companies tbree times in the past, even after money for a 
Government plant had actually been appropriated, is not still 
at work exercising its beneficent protection over these lusty 
specimens of infant industries, who are even now under Gov- 
ernment investigation as violators of the antitrust law.” 

The present European war has demonstrated that private 
plants not in the business of manufacturing war materials can 
make the necessary alterations to manufacture such supplies in 
a remarkably short space of time. By enlarging the Government 
plants and operating them in time of peace the Government 
could have on hand sufficient ammunition, guns, and so forth, 
to equip the most powerful army ever organized and keep it in 
the field a long time after private plants not engaged in the 
manufacture of war materials would have been able to reor- 
gnnize their shops and be turning out ammunitien and other 
supplies. In the event that private manufacturers should not 
respond to the necessity of the occasion, the Government could 
itself take over such industrial plants as it might need just as 
England has done. 

It is to the interest of only the few to leave profit in war and 
preparation for war, while it is to the interest of the entire 
earth’s population to take it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
inous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

THOMPSON IS NOT APPRECIATIVE. 


Mr. TAVENNER. Col, Robert M. Thompson, chairman of 
the board of directors of the International Nickel Co., and presi- 
dent of the Navy League of the United States, owes me, I feel, 


coL 
- 
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an apology. The colonel went to great trouble to have me 
defeated. He caused a friend of the Navy League to make a 
contribution to bring about that result, and also caused the 
Navy League to expend of its funds in sending 5,000 of each 
of two documents to the farmers of the fourteenth Illinois Con- 
gressional district, where I was a candidate for reelection. 

For so acting I feel strongly that the head of the Nickel 
Trust owes me an apology. To say the least, he has reveaied 
an utter lack of appreciation. Because of facts and information 
relative to Col. Thompson and his purely patriotic activities in 
various lines which I had in my possession and did not make use 
of in my remarks on “ The Navy League unmasked,” Col. Thomp- 
son was certainly under obligations to remain at least neutral 

= to my candidacy for reelection. I regret exceedingly that my 
generosity has been so shabbily treated. 

The work of bringing out full and complete information about 
the workings of the munitions patriots will not end merely be- 
cause I am not to be permitted to continue my efforts. Others 
are already at work, and have made discoveries with which I 
am conversant and which show that I did my work very badly, 
that I have but half unmasked the Navy League and certain 
of its patriot backers. I have not been given permission to make 
use of the information to which I refer, but I have reason to be- 
lieve it will all be brought to public attention at the proper time 
and in the proper way. 

However, before leaving Congress I wish to place in the 
Recorp such data concerninggthe Navy League as I am free at 
this time to release. 

I desire to first address myself to the documents, of which 
5,000 of each were sent into my district by the Navy League 
during the recent campaign. I have personally seen but one of 
these pamphlets. It reads as follows: 


SOME OF TAVENNER’S FALSB STATEMENTS. 


[A letter by Col. Robert M. Thompson, president of the Navy League, to 
a well-known pacifist.] 


LETTER TO A FACIFIST, 


Dear Str: I have your favor of May 17 concerning Mr. TAVENNER’S 
attacks on the Navy League, and am very giad of the Cepectunlly to put 
before you the facts. You say you will be guided by the preponderance 
of evidence, whichever way it points. 

If you accept assertion or noise or reiteration as evidence, Mr, TAVEN- 
NER will clearly carry the day, as he is reckless in his statements and 
continues to make them after opportunity has been given him to ascer- 
tain that the truth is diameirically opposite to what he is saying. J 
am glad that he has made a direct assertion in regard to the value of 
nickel in armor plate, as that assertion is very easy to disprove, and it 
is not necessary for you to take the word of any party to the dispute. 
Write to the Bureau of Ordnance, United States Navy Department, and 
ask them concerning the quantity and the value o2 nickel contained in a 
ton of armor plate, You will find that the gross value does not exceed 
$25. The Navy Department paid $425 per ton for the last armor plate 
purchased. The value of the nickel, therefor, is almost exact per 
cent of the armor price, and the value of nickel and nickel products in 
a worth of armor plate is only $300 instead of $4,000, which is the 

gure named, as you say, by Mr. TAVENNER. Ask, also, what weight of 
nickel enters into the construction of a battleship, including everything 
for which that metal is used. You will find that in a dreadnaught of 
30,000 tons displacement—that is, a ship that weighs 30,000 tons—the 
amount of nickel is not over 600 tons, or 2 per cent of the weight, and 
in spite of the relatively high cost of nickel you will find that its value 
is not over 3 per cent of the total cost. These facts you can ascertain, 
just as Mr. TAVENNER might have ascertained them, if he had been de- 
sirous of telling the truth. If you will look up the Fatherland, the 
German socialistic organ, published in May or June, 1915, you will 
find that it took as a basis for its charge the chart which Mr. Samuel 
Untermyer prepared for use in an article against interlocking director- 
ates when the banking bill was under consideration in Congress. The 
Fatherland created out of nothing the story that the gentlemen whose 
names appeared in the chart had met at a luncheon, organized the Navy 
League, and provided for its maintenance. This statement is a lie out 
of whole cloth. Of the 31 men named in that article, 3 were present 
at a Navy League luncheon on one occasion, but not one of the entire 
list had anything to do with the organization of the league, and none of 
them ever influenced or sought to influence its management or affairs. 

Tavenner practically copied this statement in his speech, He got hold 
of an old copy of the Navy League Journal in which were published the 
names of members who joined the league during the year 1904. The 
Navy League was organized in 1902 and was formally incorporated in 
1903. by the men whose names I inclose herewith. You will note that 
practically every one of them is a graduate of the United States Naval 
Academy or a man who has served in the Navy or in the Naval Militia, 
except in the case of George Satterlee, the father of Herbert Satterlee, 
who was very prominent in the organizing of the league. 

I send you also a list of the present directors and vice presidents of the 
league. There is not a single man among them, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and beliéf, who could controlled or who is influenced in his action 
by any financial interest of any kind whatever. If there is anyone whose 

ition gives just ground for such accusation, I am the man. I have 
eretofore explained to you, frankly and fully, my interest, and I think 
ou know enough about me to refuse to believe that I could be purchased 
, the paltry interests that I might have through an indirect sale of 
nickel to the Government. 

Mr. TavV®NNPR'S insinuation of. some relation between the American 
Navy League and the German Navy League is on a par with his other 
statements. The fact is that many years ago a gentleman who then 
acted as the secretary of the Navy Langue died. This fact reached tlie 
officials of the German Navy League through the public press, and they 
wrote a formal letter of condolence, to which, I have no doubt, our league 
responded with equal formality. So far as I know, there has never been 


any other communication of any kind between the two leagues—certainly 
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there has been none during my time. On one occasion one of our mem- 
bers suggested some communication between the two leagues, but our 
boards disapproved the suggestion. If you start off with the assumption 
that the leagues are honest, patriotic societies you will sce that there is 
no reason for their not communicating. If you start off with the unfair 
idea that they are dishonest and are managed for the purpose of in- 
creasing the sales of munitions of war, then, of course, anything that 
they do will be suspicious. 

The third instance of Mr. TAVENNER'S fairness is his citing an extract 
irom the Navy League Journal as establishing the fact that persons con- 
nected with the munition and armor plants were founders of the Navy 
League. He knows and knew all the time that the word “ founder" was 
used to describe a certain class of membership. I have already pointed 
out that the league was really founded in 1902 and incorporated in 1903, 
and the statements that he quoted from the Navy League Journal were 
from a list of members who had joined the Navy League in 1904. If 
you are in New York you can probably get.from Herbert Satterlee a copy 
of the old Navy League Journal. Referring to it you will see that there 
are three columns to a page; that ee is headed to show that it 
gives the list of the members who joined during 1904; and that in one 
column are the names of that year's founders—a “founder” being a 
member who makes a single es of ba and becomes a life member 
without the necessity of paying annual dues. There are also contribut- 
ing members who pay $5 a year, and annual members who pay only $2 a 
year. I inclose a printed copy of our by-laws showing you this fact. 

Now, remember that back tn 1904 war traffickers had not been in- 
vented. The officials of the Navy Department were begging Mr. Carnegie 
and Mr. Wharton to find the capital with which to try certain experi- 
ments. Our leading manufacturers were then captains of industry and 
it had not become fashionable to consider them as citizens unworthy 
to be associated in supporting patriotic societies. Mr. Schwab, for 
instance, subscribed and paid $100, and to the best of my knowledge 
he has never paid 1 cent into the funds of the Navy League since 
that time, nor has he in any way ever controlled or attempted to 
control any of the activities of the Navy League. 

By the way, the Navy League bas had but three presidents. Benja- 
min F. Tracy, an ex-Secretary of the Navy, with no business connec- 
tions ; Gen. Horace Porter, soldier and diplomat, with no business con- 
nections, and myself. The acting secretary is Mr. Arthur H, Dadmun, 
who came to us recommended by the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion of New York. The acting management to-day is in the hands of 
myself, as president; W. H. Stayton, a Naval Academy graduate, as 
executive secretary; A. H. Dadmun, as financial secretary; Henry 
Breckinridge, ex-Assistant Secretary of War, as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, and Henry H. Ward, vice at and graduate of the 
Naval Academy. Do you really think that smells of corruption? I 
don't believe you do. 

If you will read Mr. TAVENNER’S speech in the light of my explanatioa 
you will see that he dwells, for instance, upon the fact that a certain 
number of gentlemen have subscribed to the funds of the ak League. 
He is enabled to make that statement because there was published a list 
of some of our larger subscriptions, and disregarding the payments made 
by over 12,000 active members, he selected ten or a dozen and insinu- 
ated that we were controlled by corporations in which these men were 
interested. You are a New Yorker. ge know of any good charitable 
or patriotic society around New York to which Mr, Pierpont Morgan 
did not subseribe? Do you think that Robert Bacon is the type of a 
man who disgraces a patriotic association by subscribing to its funds? 
You probably know Herbert Satterlee. TAVeNNER urges against him the 
heinous offense of being the son-in-law of one and the brother-in-law of 
the other Pierpont Morgan, If you know Herbert, do you really think 
that that charge is a very serious one? 

Take TAVENNER’S charge that the armor-plate manufacturers received 
gross and unfair profits. Send to the Bethlehem Steel Co. for a copy 
of their publish statements showing exactly what did take place. 
TAVENNER claims that the Bethlehem Co. made proftts anywhere from 
40 to 50 per cent on their contracts. Yet in the same speech he makes 
another attack upon them on the greyed that their stock innpet up 
from 35 to 450 or 500 because of their enormous profits from the sale 
of munitions to the British Government. But don’t you think that it 
is a little serpreing that if they were making such enormous profits out 
of the United States Government that their stock had been selling at 
35? As an argument the two statements do not hang together. 

I am sending you the evidence which shows that TaveNNeER first 
sought to get the Navy League to indorse his scheme for building a 
Government munitions plant in his district and offered to support cur 
propaganda if we would agree to support Government ownership. 
When we declined the proposition upon the ground that Government 
ownership was a Ene economic question, which it was not in our 

rovince to decide, that all that the. Navy League urged was that the 
rvovernment should buy the best and the cheapest article from what- 
ever source it conld be obtained, Mr. TAvVENNER began his mendacious 
attacks, imputing to us doctrines and policies which are abherrent to us, 
(I send you a copy of my speech at the opening of the late convention, 
which contains a statement of our real doctrines.) 

We thus irritated Mr. TAVENNER and obtained his ill will, and he 
thereupon began a series of attacks upon us under the privilege of 
speeches upon the floor of the House, he having succeeded in interest- 
ing Mr. an Ford, who paid for enormous editions of the speeches 
which are being circulated throughout the United States under Mr. 
TAVENNER’S frank. 

I submit that ey should accept his statement not as evidence but 
as assertions, and form your judgment only when from some authorita- 
tive source you obtain absolute facts. 

I have given you the truth about the points you refer to, and you 
can satisfy yourself as to the correctness of my statements by referring 
to the official sources. It is a wise maxim of the law which says, 
“False in one thing, false in all things.” Mr. TavenNer has made 
four false or scandalously exaggerated statements. 

In conclusion I tell you absolutely that no person interested in the 


manufacturing of munitions or armor plate or interested in any cor-. 


porations dealing with the United States Government, including my- 
self, has ever attempted in any way to influence the management of 
the Navy League for any reason except a purely patriotic one. 

I have gone through three wars. I have had brothers killed and 
maimed, I am fully impressed with the horror of war, and I am anx- 


ious to obtain peace. and I am convinced that the surest way and the 
way tkat the Constitution requires is to be so thoroughly prepared 
that no one will venture to cross the seas to attack us. 

Raising the argument. of cost is ridiculous, because a Navy that is 
second to none can be maintained for $200,000,000 a year (apprepriated 
annually and spent wisely alon: nes recommended by a general staff). 
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Any man who advocates paying $150,000,000 for an inadequate Navy 
when an adequate one can be obtained for $200,000,000 is so much of 
a fool that neither you nor I will waste time in trying to argue 
with him. 
Cordially, yours, Rosert M. THOMPSON. 

I regret that I do not now have the time to go carefully into 
all of the statements made in pamphlets, letters, and so forth, 
that have been issued from time to time by the Navy League 
heads. This work is being done, and will be brought to the 
attention of Congress by others. If I had the time I could 
show how utterly unscrupulous the Navy League officials have 
been in misquoting and falsifying. 

Let us take the leading “ points” emphasized in the docu- 
ment which the Navy League used in my district to defeat me. 

Col. Thompson ingeniously and fraudulently states: 


I am giad that he [TAVENNER] has made a direct assertion in re- 
gard to the value of nickel in armor plate, as that assertion is very 
easy to disprove, and it is not necessary for you to take the word of 
any party to the dispute. Write to the Bureau of Ordnance, United 
States Navy Department, and ask them concerning the quantity and 
the value of nickel contained in a ton of armor plate. 


Col. Thompson then goes on to imply that I stated that in 
every $5,000 worth of armor plate $4,000 represented the value 
of the nickel therein. The truth is, I have never at any time 
or place made any such statement. I have never believed there 
was $4,000 worth of anything, or of everything combined, in 
any $10,000 purchase of armor plate at the prices which Uncle 
Sam is forced to pay the armor manufacturers. 

What I did state was that official estimates indicated that of 
every $5,274 worth of metal used in the manufacture of armor, 
$2,942 represented the value of the nickel contained therein. 
An entirely different statement. Col. Thompson knew what I 
stated, for it was printed in black and white in the ConeGres- 
SIONAL Recorp for December 15, 1915, as follows: 


Are there any reasons, other Cee pele. wetziete ones, why officers 
and directors of the Nickel Trust ght urging, through the Navy 
League, a ee tet en bond issue for battleships, and so forth? Light 
may be had on this subject by referring to a table to be found on page 
5259 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECcoRD, last session. The table in ques- 
tion is headed *“ Metal per ton of armor,” and is a part of the report of 
Senator TILLMAN, Representative Papcertr, and Admiral Strauss, of 
the Navy Department, as to the cost of manufacturing armor plate. 

This table states that of every $5,274 worth of metal used in the 
monvfacture of armor plate $2,953 represents the value of the nickel 
scrap and $1,466 represents the value of the metallic nickel used in 
the manufacture of armor. 

Information is not given as to the amount of metallic nickel in 
nickel scrap, but I understand that. the value of metallic nickel in a 
ton of nickel scrzv is approximately 50 per cent of the value of 
nickel —e. This would mean that $2,942 represents the valuc of 
the nickel in every $5,274 worth of metal used in the manufacture of 
armor, 

The 1914 heariigs of the House Naval Affairs Committee also con- 
tains (p. 522) ar. cstima‘te on “Cost of ingot,” which states that in 
every $3,028 wosta of metgl used $753 represents the value of the 
nickel in scrap, 9840 the nickel in plaquettes, and $447 the nickel- 
chrome scrap, nickel turnings, and nickel-chrome rails. Estimating 
that the nickel in the latter three items represents approximately one- 
third of the whole value, ‘it would mean, under this estimate, that 
$1,742 represents the value of the nickel in every $3,028 worth~ of 
metal used in the manufacture of armor. 

‘The International Nickel Co. does not sell directly to the Government 
hut to the various concerns that produce the finished article. 

Nor is the use of nickel confined to armor plate. It goes into ammu- 
nition hoists, communication tubes and turrets, deck, hull, and ship 
plates, guns and gun shields, rifles and small arms, torpedo air reser- 
voirs, marine straight-line shafting, crank shafts, piston rods, and other 
marine-engine hovgitiens. This is all stated in the following advertise- 
ment of the Orford Copper Co., which concern is wholly owned by Col. 
Thompson's Inter-ational Nickel Co., the advertisement appearing re- 
peatedly in the Navy League Journal: 

“Nickel steel for armor plate, ammunition hoists, communication 
tubes and turrets, deck, hull, and ship plate, guns and gun shields, 
rifles and small arms, torpedo air reservoirs, marine straight-line shaft- 
ing, crank shafts, piston rods, and other marine-engine forgings. 

“Annealed nickel steel castings have higher physical properties and 
resist abrasion better than low-carbon steel forgings. 

“The addition of nickel to steel (a) increases the proportional clas- 
tic limit; (b) adds to the ductility of the steel; (c) increases its resist- 
anee to compression; (d) increases its resistance to abrasion; (e) 
increases its resistance to shock; (f) increases its toughness 

** Nickel stcel is therefore a safer material than carbon steel. 

“The Orford Copper Co. nickel refiners, 43 Exchange Place, New 
York.” 


The next “ point” in the pamphlet, styled “Some of Taven- 
NER’sS False Statements,” but which should have been labeled 
“Some of Col. Thompson’s False Statements,” was that the 
Fatherland magazine printed some statements and that I re. 
printed them. Col, Thompson is mistaken. The documents from 
which I obtained the names of munitions mnakers connected with 
the Navy League was the Navy League Journal, “the official 
organ of the Navy League of the United States,” and pamphilets 
and statements issued by the Navy League itself. 

Col. Thompson states: 

ife [TAVENNER] got hold of an old copy of the Navy League Journal 
in which were published the names of members who joined the league 
during the year 1904. 

To be exact, this particular Navy League Journal was just 12 
years old, and, in addition to names of members, it contained, 
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I trust that I shall hear from you at an early date, either denying 
the insinuations imputed to you or putting any charges you may have 
to make in concrete form so that we may institute proceedings at once, 
and so decide this matter so that we may have a definite court decision 
and record as to exactly the moral and financial status of the Navy 
League by the time set for the opening of Congress. 

I need not tell you how gladly I should welcome an opportunity to 
demonstrate in court the freedom of the league's finances from the 
taint of subsidy. For your own part, I am sure that should the senti- 
ments attributed to you in the poameaper reports be true you will be 
equally pleased to meet us in the open by putting your charges in defi- 
nite form, as I feel that no American gentleman representing the 
sovereign people would consent to slander by false charges couched in 
hint and inunendo an organization made up of more than 50,000 earnest, 
patriotic men and women, numbering among them some of the most 
distinguished of his fellow citizens drawn from every locality and from 
all walks of life. 

Trusting that I shall hear from you promptly in this matter, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 
Rost. M. THompson, President. 


A DEFINITE AND POSITIVE PUBLIC STATEMENT, 


My reply to this letter was made in a letter mailed to Col. 
Thompson and given to the newspapers for publication, and 
was as follows: 

Hovusgs OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 2, 1915. 
Col. Roperr M. THOMPSON, 
President Navy League, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Coronet: I assume from your letter of the 20th ultimo 
and from your various utterances as president of the Navy League 
that the impression you desire to create in the minds of the American 
people is that none of the men who founded or who have been or are 
now directors of or contributors to the Navy League have ever been 
or are now in any manner interested in any concern which would 
profit financially from the $500,000,000 bond issue for battleships, etc., 
which you are gecnnyens 

I understand your position to be that none of the money which the 
Navy League has used to banquet Members of Congress and Secre- 
taries of the Navy, or to carry on the propaganda for the vastly in- 
creased naval appropriations which you advocate, has come from any 
gentlemen who stand to profit therefrom. I contend that the oppo- 
site is true. 

a your letter you request that I give you some specific infor- 
mation. 

I call your attention to the fact that Elbert H. Gary, who is de- 
scribed in the Directory of Directors for 191: as “ chairman of the 
board of directors and chairman of the finance committee of the 
United States Steel Corporation,” contributed $1,000 on June 10, 1915, 
and that on the same date representatives of the J. P. Morgan estate 
subscribed $2,000. ; 

I call i% attention to the fact that J. P. Morgan, who is a 
director of the United States Steel Corporation, was formerly treasurer 
of the Navy League and is now a director of and a contributor to the 
Navy League, and that J. P. Morgan’s brother-in-law, Herbert L. Sat- 
terlee, was one of the incorporators of the league, and is at the present 
time the general counsel of the league. I also note that Edward T. 
Stotesbury, a member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. and a director 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Cambria Steel Co., Phoenix Iron 
Co., Riverside Metal Co., Temple Iron Co., Wm. Cramp & Sons’ Ship 
& Kngine Building Co., and 54 other corporations, banks, and trust 
companics is one of the honorary vice presidents of the Navy League. 

I also call your attention to the fact that George F. Baker, jr., No. 2 
Wall Street, New York, son of a director of United States Steel, con- 
tributed $1,000 to the Navy League June 10, 1915. 

call your attention to the fact that Robert Bacon, formerly a 
member of the firm of J. P. Morgan Co., and now first director of 
United States Steel, is a director of the Navy League. 

I call your attention to the fact that Henry C. Frick, a director of 
United States Steel and 10 other corporations, banks, and trust com- 
panies is one of the vice presidents of the Navy League. 

United States Steel controls the Carnegie Steel Co., which has drawn 
down from the Navy contracts aggregating $32,954,377 for armor plate 
nlone, and, if the Navy League’s $500,000,000 bond issue goes through 
Congress, this firm will profit still further. 

I call your attention to the fact that Allan A. Ryan, a director of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, contributed $100 to the Navy League 
on June 10, 1915, and to the further fact that George R. Sheldon, a 
director of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and the American Loco- 
motive Co., both of which concerns have profited hugely from European- 
war orders, is one of the vice presidents of the Navy League. Mr. 
Sheldon is also a director of 24 other corporations. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation has obtained from the Navy Depart- 
ment armor contracts amounting to $42,321,237, and if the Navy 
pon program goes through, Bethlehem stands to receive increased 
orders, 

I'rom the foregoing it would appear that two of the three concerns 
composing the armor ring in this country have representation either 
among the contributors to the Navy League or among the officers or 
directors of the Navy League. 

The Government has purchased from these two concerns—Bethle- 
hem and Carnegie—$75,275,614 worth of armor plate, paying an aver- 
age price of approximately $440 a ton therefor. 

If this armor plate had been manufactured in a Government armor- 
plate factory, which the Navy League has cold shouldered, at least 
$25,000,000 could have been saved to the American taxpayers. There 
have been 10 estimates by Government officials as to the cost of armor 
in a Government plant, and the average of these estimates is $238 a 
ton. By contrasting $440, the price we have paid the private manu- 
facturers, with $238, the cost at which we might have manufactured 
this armor in a Government plant, it is possible to obtain an inkling 
as to the reason we do not now have more preparedness to show for the 
colossal appropriations made for that purpose. 

note there are 31 directors of the Navy League. The persona! 
fortunes of these 31 men, by the most conservative estimate, aggre- 
gate $100,000,000, or $3,000,000 to each director. I contend that 
any board of directors whose individual fortunes average $3,000,000 
can hardly be considered as representative of the views, feelings, and 
heartbeats of the great mass of the American people. 

On November 19 I publicly stated that inasmuch as the Navy League 
insisted that its managemenf. and backers are entirely free from any 
atmosphere of war-trafficking influences, I would, as soon as Congress 
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convened, introduce a resolution providing for an investigation of the 
league, specifically requiring J. P. Morgan and other directors of the 
league, pos and present, to take the responsibility of testifying, under 
oath, whether they are interested, or ever have been, in war-trafficking 
firms or concerns which stand to profit from the proposed $500,000,000 
bond issue. 

On November 21 I received a letter from = threatening a suit. I 
consider your letter nothing more nor less than an attempt to intimi- 
date me into abandoning my plans to seek a congressional investiga- 
tion of your organization. When I am right, the Navy League can not 
intimidate me. 

I now desire in all good faith to take the responsibility of making 
a suggestion to the Navy League. I suggest that you call a meeting 
of the board of directors and go on record in favor of the Government 
manufacture of battleships, submarines, armament, munitions, etc., in 
order that the people may obtain the preparedness which you are ad- 
vocating at cost. I recommend that you either do this or fold your 
tent and quietly take your departure from the National Capital. 

Very respectfully, 





CLypa H, TAVENNER, 
Neither Col. Thompson nor anyone else has ever thought it 
advisable to attempt to disprove the statements contained in my 
reply to the challenge of the president of the Navy League. Col. 
Thompson replied to my letter of December 2, but instead of 
discussing the facts presented, took a different course. He suid 
in part: 


In conclusion, let me repeat our invitation. Stop insinuating, come 
out in the open and say what you mean, and if your statements are’ 
actionable we will put you in court as fast as we can have the papers 
drawn, ? 


I submit here that my letter of December 2 contained specific 
information of the connection of munitions makers with the 
Navy League. Therefore, I did not reply further to Col. 
Thompson, but began work on my resolution to investigate the 
Navy League. 

SOME CORRESPONDENCE WITH MR. DADMUN. 


On November 23, 1915, my attention had been attracted to the 
following news item in the Washington (D. C.) Star: 


NAVY LEAGUE COURTS CONGRESSIONAL INQUIRY—-ANXIOUS TO KEFUTE REr- 
RESENTATIVE TAVENNER’S CHARGES, ASSERTS SECRETARY DADMUN, 


Following a statement by Representative TAVENNER, of Illinois, that 
he would introduce a resolution of inquiry to prove his contention that 
the Navy League is financed by persons interested in war munitions, 
A. H. Dadmun, secretary of the league, to-day declared that if aa 
investigation could be held it would be all that the organization desires. 

The statement issued by Mr. Dadmun says: 

“ Nothing would please the officers and directors of the Navy League 
more than .to open our books and demonstrate to Congress and the 
country that the nation-wide movement on behalf of naval preparedness 
is a movement of, for, and by the American people. The league is sup- 
ported by red-biooded Americans whose motives are unselfish and 
patriotic. 

“Among these unselfish American patriots is J. P. Morgan, who be 
came a life member on the payment of $25 more than eight years ago. 
The only other contribution or support either asked for or received 
from Mr. Morgan was received four years ago, when he contributed $100 
to meet the traveling expensts of speakers attending a western conven 
tion.” 


In reply to this statement of Mr. Dadmun’s I wrote the fol- 
lowing letter: 
Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 24, 196. 
Mr. A. H. DapMuy, 
Secretary the Navy League, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Dapmun: I notice in your statement of yesterday that 
you state J. eo Morgan is an “American patriot.” Evidently you 
miss my point. do not charge that Mr. Morgan is not an “American 
patriot.” I charge that he is a war trafficker, and that he is a director 
of the Navy League, which is advocating larger appropriations for the 
war traffickers. 

I also note that you state Mr. Morgan has contributed only $125 to 
the Navy League. I understand that the J. Pierpont Morgan estate 
contributed $2,000 on June 10. Will you please inform the public 
whether this is correct and what individual or individuals made this 
contributien on behalf of the Morgan estate? 2 

I also understand that Elbert H. Gary, who is described in the Direc- 
tory of Directors for 1914 as “ chairman of the board of directors and 
chairman of the finance committee of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion,” contributed $1,000 on the same date, 

Will not the Navy League please issue a special statement to cover 
these two contributions and also state whether the board of directors 
of the Navy League is considering the advisability of going on record 
in favor of the Government manufacture of munitions, battleships, sub- 
marines, etc., ia order that the people may obtain a dollar's worth of 

reparedness for every dollar of their money appropriated, which they 
ave not been getting in the past? 
Very respectfully, Ciype H, Tavenner. 


NAvy LEAGUE oF THe UNITED States, 
Washington, D. C., November 29, 1945. 
Hon. CLype H. TAVENNER, e 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr, TAvenner: About three and a half years ago Col. 
Thompson asked the late J. Ba age Morgan to join with himself and 
one other gentleman in giving the Navy League a thousand dollars a 
year for five years, He appealed to Mr. Morgan as one who usually took 
the lead in any great national undertaking calling for patriotism and 
pobite spirit, and solely from the standpoint of unselfish patriotism 
Mr. Morgan consented to give a thousand dollars a year for five years. 
Col. Thompson, at the dinner, June 10, informed the people of Mr. 
Morgan's promise and referred to the inspiring letter he wrote him on 
that occasion. The three payments have already been made of this, and 
the administrators of the Morgan estate, on seeing a copy of the letter 
from J. Pierpont Morgan, have agreed to carry out his promise, ard 
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we hope to reccive a thowsan@ dollars before the Close of this 
another thousand dollars next December... I have never r 
communication from Mr. Jack Morgen regarding his father’s 
tion, nor has he ever mentioned it to me. 

Judge Gary was at the dinner 


<7 
any 
subscrip- 
and at the solicitation of Jacob Schiff, 


who handed around a subscription paper, and headed it himself for a 
thousand dofiars. Mr. Gary signed for an equal amount. 


” - * - + * * 
Yours, very truly, 


A. H. DADMUN, 
Secretary of Navy League, 
in writing. Thank you for so much 


P. 8.—B a , hence dela , 
faa. Weer tter brought us $25 from an entire 


free advertising. Your recent 
stranger. 


RESOLUTION OF INQUIRY IS INTRODUCED. 


On January 19, 1916, I introduced the resolution to investigate 
the Navy League. It was referred to the Committee on Rules, 
but was never reported out of committee. The resolution follows : 


House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 112) apie for a committee to 
investigate certain matters relating to the matériel of the Army and 
Navy. 

Whereas more than $260,000,000, raised principally by taxing the things 
that the people eat, wear and use, have been expended annually on 
the Army and Nayy, under the general assumption that in return 
for a Coleen expenditure the Nation was being reasenably “ pre- 
pared”; anc 

Whereas it is now being generally asserted in many quarters that the 
Nation is ee “unprepared,” the specific charge having been 
made on the fleor of the House of Representatives by a Member 
thereof that “If war were to break out to-day, it would be found 
=e our ee defenses have not sufficient ammunition for an hour’s 

ht”; ant 

Wherens it has also been charged in the Co that millions of 
dollars of public funds have been wasted by the payment to private 
manufacturers by Army and Navy officers of from 20 to 60 per cent 
more for large quantities of Army and Navy supplies than the same 
could have been obtained for through their manufacture in Govern- 
ment arsenals and navy yards; and 

Whereas President Wilson, ina peinge to the Congress on December 8, 
1914, said that, ‘“ Like good stewards we should so account for every 
dollar of our apropriations as to make it perfectly evident what it was 
spent for and in what way it was spent”; and 

Whereas the profit incident to the manufacture and sale of arms, arma- 
ment, and munitions of war has a tendency to corrupt public opinion 
disturb international peace, and prevent a peaceful settlement © 
disputes between nations; and inasmuch as it ought to be made im- 
possible for any person or corporation to make money out of war; 
and inasmuch as the Government should, for its own ‘safety and pro- 
tection, manufacture all arms, armament, and munitions of ‘war for 
the equipment. construction, and use of the Army and Navy, to the 
end that it may be independent of individuals and corporate in- 
terests ; and 

Whereas there has been public criticism of the action of ex-Army and 
ex-Navy officers who after resigning or retiring have taken employ- 
ment with concerns having dealings with the Government ; and 

Whereas it has been charged that supposedly secret plans and designs 
worked out by officers and empleyees of the Navy Department at 
public expense for exclusive use in American battleships were fur- 
nished to . private firm to be embodied in battleships for another 
nation ; anc 

Whereas it has been ghargnt that the Navy League, an organization 
active in agitating for increased naval expenditures, has among its 
founders, officers, members, and directors persons who are or ve 
been officers, directors, or stockholders of war-trafficking firms or ccn- 
cerns which stand to profit financially from the increased naval ap- 
propriations being agitated by said Navy League; and 

Whereas hearings by the lobby investigation committee of the United 
States Senate in 1915 revealed that Senators now in office were stock- 
hoitders of war-trafficking firms and concerns which — financially 
from Government appropriations for the Army and Navy; and 

Whereas any or all of the divers matters heretofore mentioned may 
bear on the alleged wasting of public funds and the alleged unpre- 
paredness of our Nation in spite of the enormous appropriations made 
by Congress a -uvally ; and 

Whereas it is dee.ned advisable to gather the facts bearing on the afore- 
said conditions and charges, or in any way or manner relating thereto 
or to any of the subjects above mentioned, as a basis for remedial 
and other legislative purposes: Therefofte be it 
Resotwed, ctc., That a joint committee of the Senate and House of 

Representatives, to consist of six Members of the Senate, to be ap- 

pointed by the President of the Senate, and six Members of the House 

of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House, is 
hereby empowered, authorized, and directed— 

First. To investigate fully and inguire into each and all of the above- 
recited matters and into any matters and subjects connected with or 
appuretenant to or bearing upon the same. 

Second, To investigate fully and tnquire into— 

{a) The total amounts paid to private manufacturers for guns, am- 
munition, torpedoes, powder, armor plate, submarines, battleships, and 
other equipment and supplies used by the Army and Navy in large 
quantities for each year since 1887, and approximately what the saving 
would have been to the people if the capacity of Government establish- 
means = permitted the complete Gevernment manufacture of said 
equipment ; 

(b) “fhe extent of the economy or extravagance which has resulted 
from the Government manufacture of Army and Navy equipment of 
ony kind whatsoever which the Government is new engaged in manu- 
facturing ; 

{c) The most feasibie plan of acquiring or constructin 
ing plants ef sufficient capacity to supply the Army and Navy with all 
oo, eeeness. and munitions of war, including ships and their 
equipment ; 

(d) The probable cost of such manufacturing plants, taking into ac- 
count both present and future military needs ; 

(e) The proper locations for such manufacturing plants; 

(f) The necessary legislation to prevent either persons or corpora- 
tions from engaging er continuing in such manufacture, and when such 
logislation should take effect. 


manufactur- 
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Third. To investigate and report the extent to which Army and 
Navy officials on the retired list, or who have resigned from the Army 
and Navy, are now connected, or have ever been connected, with con- 
cerns ha dealings with the Government. 

(a) Or to in allege commections, direct or indirect, be- 
tween any Army or ‘ a on the active list or the retired 


list, and concerns now ve, or have had, dealings with the 
Government ; 

4b) Whether any Army or Navy officers on the pay roll of the Goy- 
ernment, efther on the active or list, are now, or ever have been, 
in any t ch t are, or were, to receive royalties on 


—— of war sold 'to f Governments. 

. To compile a list of ex-Army and ex-Navy officers employed 
by private concerns, and the names, places, and character of the busi- 
ness im by the concerns with which said persons are, or have 
been, connected. 


Fifth. To investigate and report the circumstances under which any 
private concern hes been able to obtain plans and ‘s fications from 
the Navy Department for use in constructing battleships for a foreign 


na . 

Sixth. To investigate the quality of work of any character supplied 
the Government by private concerns or the circumstances involved in 
connection with the making of any contracts between the Government 
and any private concern. 

Seventh. To ascertain the extent to which individuals who are, or 
who. have been, founders, directors, officers, life members, or contribut- 
ing m of the Navy league, or similar organizations, are, or 
have been, steckholders, officers directors, or employees of concerns 
which stand to profit from the increased a ions for the Ar 
and Navy which are being advecated by the Navy League or kindr 
7m th To. inguire into th izati bershi dit 

y . uire eo the organ on, mem p, expenditures, 
receipts, and sources thereof of Labor’s ‘National Peace Council or an 
organizations which have been active in the propaganda for or agai 
an embargo on munitions of war or the proposed increases in the Army 
and Navy of the United States. 

Ninth. To ascertain the extent to which Members of Congress, both 
of the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, own, 
held, or control, directly or indirectly, or have ever owned, held, or 
controlled, directly or indirectly, at any time during their bership 
in this or any preceding Congress, stock or bonds in any cohcern or 
concerns which are now or have been engaged in the manufacture of 
munitions of war. 

Tenth. To ascertain the extent to which Members of Congress, both of 
the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, own, 
hold, or control, directly or indirectly, or have ever owned, held, or 
controlled, directly or indirectly, at any time during their mem- 
bership in this or any preced Congress, stock or bonds in any con- 
cern or concerns which have profited financially by virtue of contracts 
for munitions, armament, ships, or other supplies or materials, under 
aeear appropriated in the aay Navy, fortifications, sundry civil, 
or other appropriation bills, or, if dee advisable, to require Army 
and Navy officers or any. person or .persons who have taken an active 
part for or against increasetl Army and Navy appropriations to testify 
as to their holdings of stocks or bonds. 

Bleventh. To require munitions concerns or firms which have obtained 
contracts for materials of any character under Army and Navy appro- 
priations to furnish sworn lists of its stockholders and boadholerts on 
June 30, 1914, June 30, 1915, or such other dates as it may designate, 
or to require stock brokers to furnish lists of those for whom they 
have bought or sold stocks or bonds, 

That said joint committee be authorized to take testimony, have the 
power to administer oaths and to send for persons and papers, and to 
compel witnesses to attend and testify, and to report at the carliest 
practicable date, or to make partial reports at intervals of time durin 
the course of proceedings if in the judgment of the committee suc 
action appears advisable, and be authorized to sit by subcommittee or 
otherwise during the sessions or recesses of Congress at such times and 
places as it may deem advisable, and to empley such clerical and 
stenographic assistance as it shall deem necessary; to order such print- 
ing and binding done as may be required in the transaction of its 
business and to incur such expenses as may be deemed necessary, all 
such expense to be paid in 1 proportions out of the contingent 
funds of the Senate and the use of Representatives upon vouchers 
signed by the chairman of the committee and approved by the proper 
committee of each House; and that the hearings of this committec be 
open to the public: Provided, That any Member of the House or Senate 
who is in this, or has been in any preceding Congress, a member of the 
Military Affairs, Naval, or the Appropriations Committee of the House 
or Senate, or has held, owned, or controlled, directly or indirectly, 
during this or any preceding Congress any steck or bonds in concerns 
which have profi under Army or Navy appropriations, or whose 
relatives, either by blood or marriage, have held, owned, er controlled, 
directly or indirectly, bonds or stock in such concerns, shall not be 
éligible for appointment on the committee herein provided for. 


NAVY LEAGUE EMPLOYEES EMBARRASSED IN ANSWERING DIRECT QUESTIONS. 


Constant dodging and misstatement is the policy of ‘the 
Navy League in answering specific questions eoncerning 
identity of men affiliated with the Navy League. The following 
correspondence between the late Col. H. N. Wheeler, editor of the 
Quincy (Ill,) Journal, and an employee of the league, offers an 
illustration. This correspondence was furnished me by Col. 
Wheeler some months before his death. 

Quincy, IbL., Merch 28, 1916. 
Mr. W. A. McGarry, 


Press Sccretary Navy League of the United States, : 
Navy League of the United States, 4 
Southern Building, Washington, D.O. 


My Dear Mk. McGarry: I beg ‘to acknowledge receipt of r favor 
of the 15th instant in which you state that certain statements made’ by 
Representative TAVENNER on the foor of Congress, reprodaeed in 
Journal, are untrue. You senii me the inclosed clipping, which | a 
returning so that you will see what ‘you have called our attention ‘to}. 
The Journal desires to be accurate in every way and therefore 
sires to ask you some questions. { trust you will answer them at you 
earliest convenience and thus put as right im the matter. \ 

I notice that the letterhead on which you write mc states that) 
Robert M. Thompson is president of ‘the Navy League. fs this the sume | 
Robert .M. Thompson who is chairman of the beard of directors of the | 


—— 
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Lortiet it aoe Seat ae deedion Gar ote sane 

gue you have no on Ww me. as. to 
the total amount Col. Thompsen a vy 


during its career? 


I note on the letterhead ¥ the Navy statement that 


League the 
Robert Bacon is chairman of the executive committee of the Navy 
director of the United. 


. Is this the Robert Bacon who is a 
tes Steel Cerperation? [I note that 
bert L. Satterlee is counsel * the Navy League. 

whe is a brother-in-law of P. mo? I metice in the 
directors the name of J. P. iss ay I ask ss Se is the 


same J. P. gan whem ge referred to in House of 
Commons on June 24, 1915, m he stated that Morgan & Co. were 
the accredited a ts ‘of the British in the United Sta 


or is it tion that J.P. arene not a war trafficker? 
ting at pen will anmmes “Gheee specific questiogs 
ene perfectly clear, I remain, 


Very truly, yours, H, N. WHesier. 


— 


Navy Leacon or THe UNirev S@rates, 
Washington, D..C., March 28, 1916. 
H. N. WHeecer ; 
The Quincy 7 Quincy, IU. 

My Dear Sir: li answer to — — of ee aa may I state 
that the Robert M. Thompson our letterhead 
was once president. of the International al Nicket Co. Dut has long ago 
retired’ from that position. 

« * * * * * * 

A rash conclusion reached because there are other men of malti- 
tudinous financial interests that may be affected by oo of war 
or peace is no less u petifed, | There is the case of J. P. Morgan, for 
instance, who as a life member of the league, has paid $25 into its 
coffers, ‘and who in addition once contributed $100, to defray th: 
traveling expenses of a speaker to a convention. Mr. 
Morgan has never taken any active part the work of the league, 
has never in any way attempted to influence its course, and hasty 
conclusions to sh reverse are simply erroneous and unjust. 

* . . 

I oan ennai that om aes are assuming an attitude wane ~~ 
me as being far You are assuming that men at 
interests play ares am public affairs which they do not 4 t 
might not be illogical that you should assume an organization occupying 
the position of the Navy League would be ‘vetuntarily backed by armor- 
plate and ma right to assert 
that it is so backed unless you know it you ee — 
it from me as a fact, #t mi be interes ; 25 -gun fran -@ geyolislagit 
standpoint to know that no individual or organization has ever on 
teered to c ea sum as large as @ thousand dollars to the Navy 
Leapec. No organization or individual has ever even accumulativel 
through a series of years contributed more than — = that orga 


yet you have no 
tr facts. 


zation. No contributor has ever made any eoutrol the 
policies of the league. These statements may seem iio cal to you, = 
we offer to you as we have offered to Mr. TAVENWER and Mr. 


Mr. Ford and others who have jumped to the conclusion that we sapee- 
sented special interests, access to our books, that you may make a 
complete examination and determine the source from which all our 
limited funds have come. We have offered to place the lists of all our 
contrivuters and the amounts given at the 1 of Mr. Tavenner 
of anyone who would Hke to have them pri in the ConorRESSIONAL 

BeOKD, 

With all these opportunities to determine facts, we hold that there 
is great injustice in blindly making charges against us without any 
effort to determine the facts. 

Very truly, yours, 








Pietd Secretary. 


It will be noted that Col. Wheeler asked : 

Is this the same Robert M. Thompson ng is chairman of the board 
of directors of the International Nickel Co. 

The field seeretary of the league ea this question by an- 
swering one that was not asked. He reptied: 

The Robert M. Thompson whose tame — on ou 
onee president of the International Nickel Co., bat hee 
from that position. 

The field secretary did not think it incumbent upon him, evi- 
dently, to state that Col. Thompson was still the chairman of the 
board of directors of International Nickel. 

The field secretary also states: 

ff you would take it from me as a fact, it might be interesting to you 
from a paycbolneiest sts sand nt to know that no individual or organiza- 


tion has ever vo bute a sum as large as a thousand 
dollars to the Navy tous. 


Unless there is some hidden meaning to the words “ volun- 
teere:! to contribute,” this statement is absolutely without 
foundation. Forginstance, it is wholly at variance with the 
following statement contained in Secretary A. H. Dadmun’s let- 
ter «uted November 29, 1975: ~ 


Judge Gary was at the dinner and, at the solicitation of Jacob Schif, 
who handed around a subscription paper and headed it Iimself for a 
thousand dollars, Mr. Gary signed for an equal amou 


THE OFTICIAL MINUYES OF THE NAVY LEAGUE. 

That Col. Thompson, the head of the Nickel Trust, has been a 
sert of Santa Claus for the Navy League throughout its. entire 
existence, is indicated by the official minutes ef the Navy 
League, from which I have copieé a number of interesting para- 
graphs, which foflow. 


r letterhead was 
‘long ago retired 


Extract from letter sent out by Navy League seon after its | Broad 


incorporation to “ individuals and chairmen of sections”: 


About 18 months ago our attention was brought to the matter of the 
great influence exercised by the navy leagues of Germany and England, 





to make the. 


‘Fhe minntes of an executive committee held on April 28, 1904, 
reveal the manner in which the league obtained some of its 
founders. The minutes contain the following letter from the 
League Publication €o., 78 Broad Street, New York: 

New Yoru, April 27, 1964. 
Navy we as Of THD UNITED STATES. 
Dwar : Our company —_ undertake to find bao eae ag life, = 
~ ss a OF net aie af tn roe, © on the 
treasurer and 
he commissions t 


= 
to be paid by the league to the 
basis of the previous week's 


Prom minutes of meeting of executive committee held ‘at 
offiee of Vice President Robert M. Thompson, December 5, 1904, 
at which meeting Rear Admiral Higginson, United States Navy, 
was present: 


A discussion followed concerning the ways and — = meeting the 
and Col. Tho and 


running expenses, a mpson rew e meeting a 
soturned ih a few minutes and reported that he had Stained a eoutract 





for a coeae e ee for the Journal for one year car Grom © the in- 
ternati el ~  g h agreed to pay 500 
‘ance. During ‘ine ‘meeting the committee - Mop e at 


From minutes of executive committee held on December 26, 


1905 : 
A committee consisting ef Col. Robert M. fos megs and Herbert L. 
inted to confer with Paul Morton, Esq,, 


Satterlee, Esq., were a 
president of the Equitable Life Association, regarding the circulation 
of the edition. = committee reported that after consultation with 
Mr. Merton he h ad agreed to send to each of the 8,000 agents of bis 
company two f= each of the journal with instructions that the 
same be distributed. 

The meeting then considered the advisability of empl paid 
organizer to travel through the uny and establish s¢c 7 ‘a the 
league. After a general discussion the ways and means, Col. 
Thompson offered the following amma tion: That if he 
would not be called upon for any other work in connection with the 
affairs of the league he would guarantee to provide $10,000 
toward the Pao of the sal and expenses e the or 
was decided that a retired naval officer would be the mest Suitable 
person for this service. 


From minutes of meeting of executive committee of the Navy 
League held Februar, 9, 1906: 

A letter from Coli. Robert M. Thompson was read tnforming _ 
league that he had employed an organizer to travel age 
Southern States for ‘the of six months at the salary of 100 
per month. It was unan ee voted that the generous proposition 
of Col. Thompson be accepted with thanks. 

The minutes of the board of directors’ meeting of Mareh 27, 
1906, contained this item: 

The secretary was directed fo convey to Commander E. C. Benedict 
the thanks of the board for his generous contribution to the funds of 
the league. 

From minutes of meeting of executive committee held at office 
of Col. Thompson, October 5, 1906: 


it was “them to interest their relatives. and friend In 
midshipmen them to inter es and friends in 
their heme towns in the work the league. At 1 o'clock a recess 
was taken, and the committee and their guests were entertained at 


lunch by Col. Thompson. 


From minutes of meeting of the board of directors of the 
Navy League held on October 29, 1906: 
Col. Robert M. pson then addressed the bourd at some len 


Thom 
im regard to the future prospects of the league. At the conclusion 
of his remarks, on — — ae. it was = that hm patriotic 


of Col ompson be @ 
Gaile theed be ‘ert te the executive comanuane. with power. 


From minutes of meeting of executive committee held at office 
of Col. Thompsen, 43 Exchange Place, New York City, November 
28, 1906.: 

Cel. Thompson mS offered to personally 


in and 
Mf ss a 
for December. 


the expense of 

Secamt pan the completion 
a ee Ey, that, eng ne — number 
o pay e running expenses 
eae for one year, and authorized the 


the league 
league to on him (or his representative, Miss Vam Brunt) for not 
to exceed $600 month for the two purposes above outlined, or 
not to exceed ® month for the expenses of quarters alone, 
upon voucher to be signed by the chairman of the executive committee. 


From minutes of meeting of board of directors of Navy League 
of March 13, 1907: 


Mr. W. H. Stayton imformed the board that he would guarantee the 
expenses for the work of the league, aside from headquarters running 
of one year, to the amount of $3,000; Mr. 
offer, and on motion duly made and 
seconded the generous were accepted. 
The minutes contained the following agreement dated New 
York, May 17, 1907 (in part): 


jointly = and Henry H. Ward have ae gus on 
y an guarantee or er e unti 
and including March Slane $1 106 on een of the league office at TH 


Street, i New York other tha 


* and S 
34, 1909, any expenses co connected with any other office or offic 
which Robert M. Thompson and Henry H. Ward may hereafter agree to 


n those which, as in the precedime 
Pinenpaen. en 
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include under this agreement. By agreeing to guarantee or underwrite 
such expenses, it is intended that they shall undertake and they do un- 
dertake to actually pay, without any purpose of being reimbursed and 
without any claim or right to reimbursement, all such expenses for the 
now current fisca! year of the league; and that for the coming fiscal— 
i. e., the year ending March 31, 1909, their guaranty extends to all such 
expenses as are hereinbefore in this paragraph enumerated, which 
are not fully met and covered by the assessment and the payments 
under assessment to be made at the annual convention of 1 -1908 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1909, the amount of assessment 
received by the league treasury to be an ‘offset against the expenses 
so guaranteed. The agreement of guaranty made in this paragraph has 
been made in consideration of those fiscal and other measures included 
in the by-laws adopted May 2, 1907, and holds good only so long a8 
these by-laws remain in effect and in no case does it hold good beyond 
March 31, 1909. This joint agreement of Robert M. Thompson and 
Henry H. Ward equally with the individual agreement of Robert M. 
Thompson does not apply in any sense to any expenses or obliga- 
tions of the League Publishing Co. Furthermore, the joint respon- 
sibility of each of the guarantors under this paragrah of the om 
ment is limited to a total amount of $6,000 and the responsibility 
of each severally is limited to $3,000. 


From minutes of meeting of board of directors of Navy League 
held at office of Col. Thompson, 43 Exchange Place, February 
6, 1909: 


The secretary reported correspondence which he had had with 
Pond Lecture Bureau in regard to league representatives traveling 
with Admiral Evans, and in connection with his tour. Mr. Glass, 
representing the Pond Bureau, appeared before the meeting and having 
stated that he was dissatisfied with certain action of the league repre- 
sentatives, said that he intended telegraphing Admiral Evans to dis- 
continue mentioning the league in his lectures. Whereupon the chair- 
ey ww Stayton, requested him to consider the interview closed and 
to withdraw. 


From minutes of meeting of board of directors of Navy League 
held at office of Col. Thompson, 43 Exchange Place, March 8, 
1909: 

The secretary and field secretary were directed to draw up and 
submit at the next meeting of the board a circular leter to be psed 
in notifying prominent citizens throughout the United States of their 
election to membership in the league. 


TESTIMONY BEFORE COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS. 


I desire to add for preservation in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
my testimony before the Committee on Rules of the House of 
Representatives on January 19, 1916, in support of the resolu- 
tion to investigate the Navy League, and also my testimony be- 
fore a special committee of the House appointed to expunge 
certain remarks of Hon. Oscar Cattaway, of Texas, reflecting 
on Hon. Avueustus P. GARDNER, of Massachusetts. 


PEACE PROPAGANDA INVESTIGATION. 
STATEMPNT OF HON. CLYDE H. TAVENNER, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM 
ILLINOIS. 


Mr. Tavenner, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
very anxious to see an investigation by Congress; but as Mr. CHIPmR- 
FIELD says, even after you investigate the four organizations that are 
named in Mr, GARDNER’s resolution and in Mr. HENSLEyY’s resolution 
you would then have only arrived at the point where you ought to start 
to investigate. I realize that what the Navy League is or is not is not 
very important, so far as the subject of defense is concerned. The 
important thing is this, that $240,000,000, raised by taxing the — 
that the ple eat, wear, and use, have been expended annually on the 
Army and Navy, and that now, it is said, we are an unprepared,” 
and that “if war were to break out to-da , it would be found that our 
coast defenses have not sufficient ammunition for an hour's fight.” 

It seems to me the thing we really ought to investigate is the question 
as to where all these millions of dollars have gone, the circumstances 
under which contracts have been made by Army officers with private 
munitions firms, and the prices that we have paid for armor and muni- 
tions of war. he public service that would result from that kind of 
an investigation, in my opinion, would be this: We could profit by the 
mistakes that have been made in the —_ If we are not prepared 
after spending $240,000,000 a year, what reason is there to believe that 
we would be prepared if we spend $340,000,000 a year? 

So far as my motives are concerned, I wish to say this: I have not 
made a single dollar of profit out of my campaign for Government manu- 
facture of munitions. 

Mr. GarpNer suggested that both he and I be investigated. I am 
perfectly willing to be investigated, and I wish to make this statement 
right here now, that I am at the service of any gentleman who desires 
to question me further on the matter, any gentlemen in this room, 
any member of the committee, or anyone else. I have not made one 
penny of profit from any source whatsoever, neither from any writings 
of newspaper articles, nor from any lectures, nor from any other source, 
I do not belong to any organization; I am not affiliated with any or- 
ganization, and I report to no one and take orders from no one except 
my constituents. I have gone as far as New York from Illinois to 
make s bes on the proposition of Government manufacture of muni- 
tions of war, and I have paid my own expenses; not only my own car 
fare but my own hotel bills. However, I do not wish to be understood 
as meaning that I deserve any credit on account of not having my 
expenses paid when I have traveled about making speeches for Gov- 
ernment manufacture; I am just stating the fact that my expenses 
were not paid. No one ever offered to pay them. I am not criticizing 
any Member of Congress who has been paid for speaking. Members are 
constantly receiving requests to go to various cities and deliver ad- 
dresses, and they can not afford to make this practice unless ay re- 
ceive some compensation, After making several trips and not receiving 
expenses or compensation, I have guit accepting invitations to speak, 
as I find it too*expensive a luxu or me to indulge in. 

I repeat, I have not made a le penny of profit out of this cam- 
paler from any source, and the minute any gentleman shows I have 

will resign my gent in Congress. I now put myself at the disposal 
of the gentleman m Massachusetts to me =f questions he de- 
sires as to whether I have made one penny of profit from any source. 
If he desires to ask me any ‘question, I will be ‘glad to answer him. 








Mr. GarpnerR, Did you address that to me? 

Mr. TAVENNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garpner. I simply say that both sides ought to be investigated. 

Mr. TAVENNER. I would consider it a luxury to be investigated. 

Mr. GarpNerR. And see whether you write jetters for the newspapers. 

Mr. TAVENNER. I have not written any articles for pay for a year 
and a half, or about that time. I have discontinued my newspaper 
service. I used to conduct a newspaper bureau and wrote an article 
every day from Washington for six or eight years. I wrote those 
articles for the pay the papers gave me, and they paid just enough to 
enable me to live. 

Mr. GARDNER, I take absolutely your word for that as sufficiently’ 
con Tay It 1 ti f 

r. TAVENNER. S a question of facts. What we ought to do is 
this: We ought to find out what Members of Congress own stock in 
war-trafficking firms. It is not a question of establishing motive but 
of fact. Let the ple know the facts, and if it is all right for Mem- 
bers of Congres® to own stock in the munitions firms, they can get out 
among their constituents and say, “Vote for me! I own stock in such 
and such munitions concerns! Is not this fact an indorsement of my 
candidacy?” If there is nothing wrong about it, rhaps their 
majorities will be increased. In any event, we should let the people 
know the facts. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. TAVENNER, may I inquire whether you have 
carried on campaigns about the present status of war contracts? 

m Mr. TAVENNER. I am fighting for Government manufacture of muni- 
ons. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. And I would judge that had been a source of con- 
siderable expense to you? 

Mr. TAVENNER. It has. 

Mr. CHIPERFIBLD. Has that all been met privately? 

Mr. TAVENNER. Yes. I have used too much of my salary, more than 
I could really afford. I have no income except what I draw from the 
House of Representatives as a Member. 

. a CHIPERFIELD. Hag that all been paid from your own private 
un * 

Mr. TAVENNER. From my salary which I receive as a Member of the 
House of Representatives. It has not been so very expensive, however 
for the reason that I have my clerk, as a Member of Congress, and i 
can send out extracts from my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 
at very little cost. Before I sent out these extracts to the newspapers 
I ma hs a sample and submitted it to the Post Office Depar ment, 
asking, “Is it all right for me to mail this matter under my frank?’ 
They replied, “It is absolutely all right to frank that. All you must 
state is that the matter is from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorRD, extracts 
from remarks, etc.” 

I want to see an taveatigeton, but I want this matter inquired into: 
Why are we paying from to 60 cent_more for millions of dollars’ 
worth of munitions, armor, etc., than we can manufacture them for 
in the Government arsenals and navy yards? I realize there are two 
sides to this policy. and an investigation would bring out both sides. I 
am not afraid to have the argument of the other side heard, and then 
‘ —_ to have the argument in favor of Government manufacture 

eard. 

As soon as the House convenes to-day I shall introduce a resolution 
asking for the appointment of a committee to investigate a number 
of matters of great importance. 

I realize the Navy League is only a side issue. My statement about 
the Navy e was not that these men were not inspired by lofty 
motives, but that they owned stock. in war-trafficking firms; that the 
founders of the league were such, and I believe an investigation would 
reveal that the Navy League originated at 23 Wall Street, in the office 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. The reason I believe that 

The CHarrRMAN. You mean to say that in your resolution you will 
charge that Members of Congress and Senators own stock in munition- 
trafficking concerns? 

Mr. TAVENNER. There was an investigation in 1914-15 by a com- 
mittee of the United States Senate into lobbies, and two Members 
of the Senate testified, under oath, that they owned stock in such con- 
cerns ; others that their relatives owned stock. 

The CHAIRMAN. You want to broaden this resolution? 

Mr. TAVENNER. Yes, sir; I want to broaden this resolution to take 
in everything, because I realize nothing would be gained by the public 
if we inves ted only the unimportant part. 

Mr. CHIPerFiELp. Are those Senators present Members of the Senate? 

Mr. TAVENNER. Yes; they are Senators now. 

Mr. GARDNER. Did you ask what the stock was they owned? 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes, sir; the stock was that of the General Electric 
Co. and the United States Steel Corporation. The General Electric Co. 
has drawn down two and one-balf millions of dollars worth of contracts 
frorm the Navy Department, receiving orders every year, and it is re- 

rted in the Standard Corporation Service Reports as navies prentet 

ugely from the European war, and it is so reported in the Wall Street 
— and in Financial America. They all have it down as a war 
trader. 

I think the orders from the United States Government were re- 
ceived during the time Senators held stock. If not, let us ascertain 
when. they bought the stock, how long they held it, and all about it. 

Mr, GarpNerR. But the other orders? 

Mr. TavENNDR. From these various countries? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. ‘TAVENNER. I would not be surprised if there had been some 
withdrawals since the European war. 

Mr. Garpner. The General Electric Co. is in my county. I sold out 
my stock. [Nore.—Jan. 22, 1916.—I am a trustee of certain trusts 
containing General Electric shares. ‘My wife is a small beneficiary and 
my married daughter is a substantial beneficiary.] 

r. TAVEXNER. Did you sell out your stock before General Electric 
received confracts from the Navy Department? 

Mr. GarpNer. I never heard unti! this minute of any contracts with 
the Navy Department. That is the trouble; a man makes investments, 
and he can —< = into everything; but I got rid of my General Elec- 
sete Co. stock when I found out that they had contracts to make muni- 

ons. 

Mr. TAVENNER. I would like to ask you what relation George Pea- 
oe Gardner is to you? 

r. GarpNner. He is a first cousin. 

Mr. Tavenner. He is a director in the General Biectric Co., which 
is a J. P. Morgan concern; is not that correct? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have cailed these matters to the attention of 
the Committees cn Naval Affairs and Military Affairs and asked them 
to make inquiry? 
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Mr. TavENNER. No; because I thought the proper way to do this 
‘would be by 2 special joint committee of Congress. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Those committees would have jurisdiction even now 
to inquire into the of money which we are appropriating 
in Sones for the A and Navy. 

Mr. Taverner. Yes, ; but I want inv some other things 
of a nature that they ly would not feel’ going inte. 

I want certain Wal brokers to testify and give names of 
patrons who are Army and Navy officers. 
ao Are you going to specify those things in your reso- 

on? 

Mr. Tavexwer. Yes, sir. I want to find out by what authority 
secret plans and specifications worked out by officers and loyees 
of the Navy Department were turned over to a private firm, for use 
in foreign battleships, and I have—— 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Do you knew that to be true? 

Mr. TAVENNER. Yes, ; I de. 

Mr. Fostmr. Did you ever place that-before the Navy Department? 


Mr. ‘TavBNNER. No, sir; Navy knows about it. I 
pens ham, 2 cong ef the resolution ch I shall introduce to-day. 
will r 


Mr. Fostmr. I do not think that will be necessary, if you are going 

oe - H inf the W: N 
. CHIPERFIELD. Have you informed ar and Navy Departments 
of that fact? 

Mr. ‘TavenNNeR. They know it. 

Mr. Benner. Is that in relation to the fire-control plans sold to the 
Greek Government? 

Mr. TAVENNER. No, sir; to the Argentine Government. 

Mr. Lenroor, Mr. Tavenner, is it your opinion that an investigation 
as proposed in this resolutien before the committee now would be 6f 
public benefit or benefit with reference to action of Congress? 

Mr. TAVENNER. I believe it would. I believe the people ought to 
i all about the identity of the gentlemen who founded the Navy 

ague. 

I desire to add this, that while I do not agree with Mr. GARDNER 
on everything, and am unwilling to go to anything like the length 
he would have us go, I realize he has given much patie study, 
time, and energy to the work of ae te himself on matters per- 
taining to the Army and Navy. I-believe his work, on the whole, will 
be beneficial for this reason; I am satisfied in my own mind that 
millions and millions of dollars appropriated for defense have »been 
wasted the payment of excessive prices for materials’ of various 
kinds. I believe that the Nation does- not Mave the Army and Navy 
it should have for the colossal sums that have been expended upon 
them. Mr, Garpnger has called attention to certain weaknesses in our 
defenses, and they will be corrected. In the meantime the eyes of 
Congress and the peo are being opened to the fact that they have 
not been receiving a lar’s worth of defense for every dollar appro- 
priated. I believe the result will be that public sentiment will awiti- 
mately force Congress to manufacture its own »munitions, armor, bat- 
tleships, submarines, etc. I expect tion jooking to this end to 
be enacted even in the present session of Congress. nen petashe pee 
wn private gpast are taken out of war and ation war, I am 
confident that that part of the systematic ‘agitation = messemad Army 

ons paid 


and Navy that is bought and 1 cease over- 
night, and t the now threa danger of a military antecracy 


in this country will completely vanish. 
STATEMENT OF HON. CLYDE BH. TAVENNER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS, ON AUGUST I4, 1916, BEFORE A SPECIAL 
COMMITERE OF THE HOUSE COMPOSED OF REPRESENTATIVES PAGH, 
RAKER, TAYLOR, MONDELL, AND TOWNER, APPOLNTED BO REPORT ON Bx- 
PUNGING FROM THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD CERTAIN LANGUAGE OF 
HON. OSCAR CALLOWAY IN REFERENCE TO HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER. 
Mr. Tavenner. If the committee is I would like to ask Mr. 
GARDNER a oun of questions th chairman. 
Mr. TAYLor. Inasmuch as Mr. TAavENNe@R has been referred to here a 
number of times, I think he should be permitted to ask the questions. 
Mr. Rakgr. You may proceed, Mr. Tayarner. 
Mr. TAveNNER. Relative to ithe $2, 
tained by the General Electric Co. fre 


contracts, ; s 
Electric Co, from Fore River 8 Co., the Steel 
Co., New York Shipbu: Co., varieus other shipbuilding com- 
ne as a result of the contracts received by those concerns from the 


’ t? ae oe eee 
has in the past done ve ittle wa buildi . 

ships, s etc., ine built by paired piney Bg purchase 
many of the supplies necessary for that purpose from the General 


Electric Co. 

Mr. Garpngr. I have no idea. I have never looked into that. 

Mr. TAvagnnuzr. I would like to ask Mr. Ganpner how much stock he 
personally in the’ General Electric Co. in October, 1914? 

Mr. Gagpnar. I think I owned 625 shares. I have not looked it up, 
but I can tell you what I owned on 31. 

Mr. Tava That is mear enough. I wanted to know approxi- 
mately how much you had at about t date. 

Now, one other question :‘I have here what purports to be a telegram 
signed by you and printed in the New York World on papas 21, 1915. 
It does not purport to be an interview, but appears to a telegram 
signed by you, as follows: . 

HAMILTON, MASS., August 20. 

If Wiison takes a bold stand, the country will take a bold stand, 
even if it means war. If Wilson wabbles, the country will wabble. If 


I were W , 1 should send Count Bernstorff. home at once and eall 
Congress together, with the recommendation that war be declared 
— G y. I hope that the President will not write any more 
mo 


A. P. GARpNER, 
Member of the House of I’ epresentetives. 
‘ ate GARDNER. That is absolutely correct; I take pleasure in verify- 
mg it. 

Mr. TAVENN®R. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, if I 
had been present at the time Mr. Rogmrs offered the resolution under 
which this hearing is being held, I should have offered as a substitute 
therefor H. J. Res. Nv. 112, which I introduced on January 19, 1916, 
which is before the Committee en Rules and which I have never been 
able to get reported out of committee. Such an investigation as this 
resolution of mine provides for would have shown what Members of 
Congress own stock in war-trafficking firms and would have shown who 
was chiefly responsibic for the present reign of preparedness propaganda. 
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.on the floor of the House that those chiefly 
redness 





I have made the stat 


le for the prepa were mr 
or men who they started eel ox n were stockholders 
I have no quarrel with the tleman from Massachusetts 


(Mr. Ganpnerj, and my only interest is see the facts stated a0 Se 
are. I will be entirely satisfied, and I think Mr. CaLuaway will be, 
i appears in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp that Mr. GarpNee, when he 
sta this so-called “ ” agitation in October, 1914, was 
a stockholder in the Co., that his wife was a steck- 
holder in the General Electric Co., and that his daughter was a steck- 
holder in the General Dlectric Co. This is a war concern. These 
are fa ted by Mr. GARDNER. reason I con- 
Member of Teast do suapematbie 2 “ihe afar oP myt Baee 
‘or 
agitation for excessive as I consider it. I want the record 
to show for all time Mr. Garpnrr did own this steck when he 
started this propaganda for increased Army and Navy expenditures. It 
tends to substantiate my statement that war- firms and stock- 
holders of war-trafficking firms started the so-called “ preparedness” 
propecands. I do not challenge the metive of Mr. GarpNzR individually. 
and I have never es the motives of the members of the Navy 
League individually. I ve simply called attention to facts so that 
the — may consider them and reach its own conclusions. 
e here a copy of the Navy e Journal, and I desire to direct 
of the com to the that on the first s 
the statement that this is “the official organ of the Navy League of 
the United States.” 
Mr. Raker. What is the date of that publication? 
Mr. TavEnNeR, February, . This was at a time when no one had 
ever attacked those this militaristic pooagenes and they were a 
little careless in stating who was t. On turning to page 32 I 
find that this official journal of the Navy gue publishes these names 
under the head of “‘ Founders ’’—I de not say that these men were the 
founders, but I say that the official organ of the Navy League itself 
represents them as the “ founders” of the Navy League: 


* POUNDERS. 


“ Herbert L. Satterlee, J. W. Miller, J. Pierpent Mor Deojenie ° 
Tracy, Seth Low, Clement A. Griscom, Thomas Lowry. ‘Timothy Wood- 
rnff, ale Steel Co., Anson Phelps Stokes, George Westinghouse, R. 8. 
Sloan, John J. Astor, R. M. Thompson, Charles M. Schwab, John J. 
MeCook, Harry Payne Whitney, George B. Satterlee, 8. 8. Palmer.” 

Of these 19 men, 14 are either war traffickers, steckholders in war- 
trafficking firms, or else they sat on boards of directors with men who 
were war traffickers. For instance, here is J. Pierpont Morgan; the 
Midvale Steel Co.,; Charles M. Schwab, who is new the president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Then here is Benjamin F. Tracy, who was counsel 
for the Carnegie Steel Co. and the Harvey Steel Co.; Clement A. Gris- 
com, who was a partner of Mr. Morgan’s; Herbert L. Satterlee, brother- 
in-law of J. P. Mo ; John J. Astor, who was a fellow director of J. P. 
Morgan on a number of corporations; Col. Robert M. Tompson, of the 
International Nickel Co. (the Nickel Trust) ; and 8. S. Palmer, president 
of the Harvey Steel Co. 

I say that any one of these instances not be rtant in itself, 
but when you take all of them and behold that 14 out the 19 are men 
who were either at the head of war-traflicking firms, stockholders in 
them, or fellow directors of men who were, and then you add to that the 
further fact that beth in the House and Senate of the United States 
the individual in each House who started the present reign of prepared- 
ness propaganda was also a spchelter im war-trafiicking firms—taking 
that whole chain of circumstatices, it is something for intelligent men 
to consider. Maybe I am wro but this series of 
coincidences is at least remarkable pone 4 to bring to the attention of 
the American people. : 

I contend that any Member of Congress who owns stock in a war- 
trafficking firm, or whose wife owns stock in a war-tr firm, or 
whose daughter owns stock in a war- firm, should not be 7 
mitted to take part im the debates on these great preparedness bills, 
which mean increased profits for war-trading firms, or to vote on them, 
If one of us was being examined as a prospective juryman in a suit in- 

a street railway company and while being examined should state 
that either our umcle or our father or our cousin was a stockholder we 
would promptly be excused. It is conceded by the legal fratermity every- 
wears hat fa person having a financial interest in a suit is disqualified 
to sit as a juror. 

If it is improper for a man owning stock in a street railway com 7 
to sit as a jurer whese only duty is to construe the papliestion of the 
law, how much more improper is it for a man financially interested to 
actually make the law or have a hand in the making of it? The welfare 
of the Republic is equally as sacred as the welfare of a street rafiway 
company. 

The defense of a nation is or should be the most sacred and important 
duty that legislators have to . ‘There should be no room even 
for su ion that a Member of Congress might profit financial‘y from 
I n having to do with the safety of the Nation. The problem of 

te defense can best be solved im the interest of the Repubtic if it 
is left wholly in the hands of legislators who have no investments at 
stake and who would therefore be beyond the possibility of being uncon- 
sciously influenced in favor of the particular “ preparedness” program 
that might yield the largest profits. 

A Member of Congress who owns, hoki, or controls, directly o: indi- 
rectly, or whose immediate relatives own, held, or control, diicctly or 
indirectly, stock or bends in any concern or concerns engaged in the 
manufacture of munitions of war should be prevented by law from takin 
any part in debates on the so-ealled “ preparedness” appropriation bills 
or from voting on them. 

So far as this particular matter is concerned, I am satisfied personally 
if the facts relative to Mr. GARpNER’s ownership of stock anges in the 
receed. You can not prove a man’s motive. ut let the facts stand 
recorded. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, that is all I have to say. 

Mr. GARDNER. Of course, my daughter did not own stock in General 
Plectric when the war broke out ; but, as I have shown, that was a part 
o£ iver marriage portion when she was married last July. I call the atten 
tion wf he commnitine to the fact that I have already set al) these facts 
forth in Recorp of June 1916, when I ar to a gnestion of per- 
sonal Pp vilege, haying notified Mr. TAvennuR ehand that I waa 
goin do so, ond Mr. TAVRENNER having been present. Furthermore, I 
noti him that the statement J should ke imvolyed his name. Mr, 
TAVENWER stated that he had a statémept to make involving my mame, 
Have you made that statement? 
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Mr. TAVENNER. I will finish it. I inquired of Mr. Garpner a few 
moments ago whether a statement which purported to be a telegram 
sent by him to the New York World on August 20, 1915, was accurate 
and official. He replied that it was. In that ~ ent Mr. GARDNER 
said that if he had been President of the United States he would have 
called “ Congress together with the recommendation that war be de- 
clared against Germany.” 

I stated repeatedly along about that time, although I did not then 

know of this telegram, that those who were leading the agitation for 
“‘ preparedness ” not only wanted great armaments, but that they wanted 
war. 
I consider that the telegram Mr. GARDNER acknowledges he sent as 
proof of my statement, because he himself said that had he been Presi- 
dent he would have asked Congress to declare war against Germany. 
Not satisfied with crape hanging on the door of nearly every home in 
Europe, Mr. GARDNER, if he had been President, would have had this 
Nation in war, and crape would to-day be on the doors of thousands of 
American homes. 

Mr, Raker. You had a hearing before the Committee on Rules on your 
resolution ? 

Mr. TAVENNER. Yes, sir; I wish to repeat I have no personal griey- 
ance against Mr. GARDNER. I intend my remarks to apply to any and 
all Members who may in the future own stock in concerns that manu- 
facture munitions. 

I certainly would be the last one to criticize Mr. GARDNER if he had 
accepted money for making speeches, because certainly that is clean 
money; I can not see anything wrong about that. I think he would 
have a right to do it; but I do not think that any Member of Congress 
who owns stock in a munitions firm ought to be permitted to take pari 
in the debate on these questions, whether they own the stock now or 
owned it at any time since they have been in Congress. 

Mr. GARDNER. May I ask Mr. TAVENNER a question? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes, 

Mr. GarpNer. Do you think that a man who owns a farm has any 
right to vote on any of the questions which affect a rural community, 
like rural credits? 

Mr, TAVENNER. Yes; I would only go to a reasonable extent in apply- 
ing this principle. When you actually own stock in a war eetiching 
concern, I would say “No,” but when you own stock in a woolen mil 
I think it would be far-fetched to say you should not vote on a “ pre- 
piredness’ appropriation bill. I would have it apply particularly to 
munitions firms. 

are TOwNER. Mr. GARDNER, do you desire to make any further state- 
men 

Mr. GARDNER. No. 

Mr. Towner. Then I move that we adjourn, to reconvene at the call 
of the chairman. 

(The special committee thereupon adjourned.) 


Comments on VY. B. Cheshire 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WYATT AIKEN, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In roe Hovse or Representatives, 


Saturday, March 8, 1917. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. Speaker, just before the last session of 
Congress closed the Member from the fifth Kansas district 
saw fit to print in the Coneressronat Recorp a lot of stuff 
from a notorious creature in South Carolina intending to reflect 
upon me and at the same time to put a coat of whitewash on 
the person and so-called character of a notorious crook in this 
city whom the Member stated was a great friend of his, and I 
will ask that the inclosed clipping from a reputable newspaper 
in South Carolina be printed as part of my remarks: 


CHESHIRE’S BUND IS FIXED IN SUM OF $2,500—ANDERSON MAN IS BOUND 
OVER TO GENERAL SESSIONS COURT ON SERIOUS CHARGE OF RAPE. 

The following is from the Anderson Mail : 

“ Magistrate G. H. Geiger has bound over to the court of sessions 
Mr. V. B. Cheshire to answer the charge of rape. The preliminary hear- 
ing was concluded late ne afternoon. At its conclusion the magis- 
trate stated that he would send the case to the higher court. The next 
term of the court of general sessions for this county will be convened 
on the second Monday in May. 

“ Messrs. B. F. Martin, of Greenville, and G. B. Greene, of the firm 
of Greene & Earl, of Anderson, appeared for the defendant, while Mr. 
A. H. Dagnall, of Anderson, appeared for the prosecutor. r. Martin 
went to Greenville late Saturday night and made application for bail 
before Judge Mendel L. Smith, at chambers. On the showing made 
Judge Smith named bond in the sum of $2,500. The bond was exe- 
euted Saturday night and was signed by Messrs. Willis McGee and 
Reeves Chamblee, along with Mr. Cheshire. 

“The warrant for Mr. Cheshire’s arrest was issued by Magistrate 
Geiger on the 22d day of February, and the affidavit in the warrant 
alleges that the defendant committed the act during the biank day of 
December, the girl in the case being 9 years of age and under 14 years 
of age. The indictment is brought under scction 143 of the criminal 
code. The prosecutor in the case is, the grandfather of the girl, and 
the girl now resides with her grandfather in another city in this State.” 


Mr. Speaker, this creature Cheshire is a notorious law- 
breaker. A few weeks ago he was convicted in the United 
States court for sending obscene matter throagh the. mails, 
and the judge let him off with a small fine, which brought 
forth much unfavorable comment upon the judge. Since then 
he has been convicted in the mayor’s court of his city for 
beating a woman and a girl in the head with a pistol, and now 
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he is bound over to the grand jury of the county, charged with 
a most beastly and heinous offense. This creature is a close 
friend of the close friend of the Member from the fifth district 
of Kansas. This close friend of the Member from the fifth 
Kansas is enterprising and. brazen with his crookedness, as 
many crooks are. As a sample of his enterprise and brazenness 
I may mention a recent instance. He wrote an article and had 
it printed in an obscure, cowardly, dirty little sheet in South 
Carolina, in which he eulogized certain leading Republicans and 
predicted Roosevelt four years hence, and he then inveigled the 
Member from the fifth Kansas district to have the article 
pricted in the Coneressionar Recorp for July 1, 1916. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the Member in question did not 
realize then the character of the man he was dealing with and 
that he will not again be used as a cat’s-paw to pull the chest- 
nuts from the political fires for this unscrupulous schemer, this 
sneak and infamous liar, James H. Patten, who is held in 
such thorough contempt by most of the Members of this House, 
and who is a bosom friend of another notorious crook, James M. 
Baker, who has recently been reelected as Secretary of the Senate 
of the United States—a man who has been repeatedly de- 
nounced as a liar, a forger, and a thief in the public newspapers, 
— no has never dared to institute a libel suit to defend 
mself. 


United States Marine Hospital, Chicago, Il. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 


Saturday, March 8, 1917. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, the United States Government owns 
a tract of land on which the Marine Hospital stands in Chicago. 
This land calls for Lake Michigan as its eastern boundary line. 
The title to this land carries with it riparian rights on Lake 
Michigan. These rights are: (1) The right of accretion, which 
is the right to claim any additions to the land that are formed 
by the slow and imperceptible action of the waters in depositing 
sand upon the shore line. (2) The right of access to the water. 
But the riparian owner must sustain the burden of losses which 
result from the washing away or erosion by the action of the 
waters upon his shore, If his land is washed away by erosion, 
he loses such land and can not reclaim it from the bed of the 
lake. His title to the land stops at the point where the waters 
are at rest, free from disturbing causes. 

Chicago is located along the west shore of Lake Michigan. 
The prevailing wind which sets in motion the action of the 
waters in the spring and fall—the two seasons in which the great- 
est damage from wave action is caused—is the northeast wind. 
This wind, blowing transversely across the surfate of the lake, 
starts up a movement of the waves which strike in an oblique 
manner against the shore and cause a scouring, with the result 
that instead of the shore owner obtaining accretions to his land 
he is constantly suffering erosions, unless his land is protected 
by a breakwater. 

The shore line of the Marine Hospital has a breakwater 
across its frontage. This breakwater is in a dilapidated condi- 
tion, due to the constant hammering of the waters. <A request 
had been made upon Congress for an appropriation of $40,000 to 
build another breakwater to protect the Marine Hospital land 
from being washed away. This $40,000 will be saved to the Gov- 
ernment if it transfers its riparian rights to the commissioners 
of Lincoln Park. The commissioners have agreed to protect the 
Marine Hospital land and make any necessary repairs on the 
breakwater up to the time that the park is built across this 
frontage. 

The commissioners also agree to give the Marine Hospital 
direct access to the waters of Lake Michigan, with a basin within 
the hospital land, which will be available in all kinds of weather 
for rowing, and so forth, and much more useable as a water 
front than the present condition which fronts the open lake. 

The commissioners of Lincoln Park have a plan for the en- 
largement of Lincoln Park by reclaiming submerged lands from 
the lake—that is, filling in the lake adjacent to the shore. The 
power to do this was given by the General Assembly of Illinois 
by act of June 15, 1895. Under the power of this act there have 
been added to Lincoln Park 220 aeres of Innd, which now form 
a part of the park. Work is now in progress to add 80 acres 
more, and when this is completed Lincoln Park will be extended 
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to a street 500 feet south of the Marine Hospital grounds. The 
next enlargement of the park will take in the water front of the 
Marine Hospital grounds, but the work of extending the park 
across the water front of the Marine Hospital grounds can not 
be done until the United States Government surrenders to the 
commissioners of Lincoln Park the riparian rights of this tract 
of land. 

The bill before Congress authorizes the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, “in his discretion, to transfer and convey to the commis- 
sioners of Lincoln Park the riparian rights of the United States 
as the owner of land on Lake Michigan and occupied 
as the site of the Marine Hospital.” The bill empowers the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury “to undertake or conform to any pro- 
ceedings provided for under the statutes of Illinois enacted for 
the purpose of enabling park commissioners to enlarge parks by 
reclaiming submerged lands under the waters of Lake Michigan 
for the establishment and defining of the boundary line between 
the lands of shore owners and the park lands of such park 
commissioners,” 

The plan for the enlargement of the park provides for a drive- 
way along the west border of the park—that is, the border ad- 
jacent to the shore. The west line of this driveway will lie 
100 feet east of the present shore line of the Marine Hospital 
land. There will be a strip of land 100 feet wide and 520 feet 
long between the present shore line of the hospital lands and the 
west boundary of the park lands. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury conveys to the park commis- 
sioners the riparian rights of the Marine Hospital site and con- 
forms to the statutes of Illinois now in force the title to this 
strip of land between the present shore and the proposed boule- 
vard will become vested in the United States Government. The 
only way that this title can vest is by conforming to the Illinois 
statute, and in conforming to the statutes a proceeding will 
have to be commenced in the circuit court of Cook County, on 
the chancery side thereof. The circuit court, under that statute, 
has the power by its final decree to establish the dividing or 
boundary line between the lands of the petitioner—which in this 
case would be the United States Government—and the lands of 
the board of park commissioners adjacent thereto; and the line 
so established by the decree shall be the permanent line of said 
shore lands, which shall not be affected or changed thereafter, 
either by accretions or erosions, and the owner of said shore 
lands shall have the right to improve, protect, sell, and convey 
the shore lands up to the boundary line so established free from 
any adverse claim in any way arising out of any question as to 
where the shore line was at any time in the past or as to the 
title to existing accretions, if any, to said shore lands. This 
proceeding in court is the only method by which the United 
States Government, as a landowner on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, can become vested with an indefeasible title to the strip 
of land between its present shore and the west boundary of the 
park, 

If their is incorporated in this bill before Congress a clause 
or condition “that the transferred rights and title to the land 
which may be added to the present water front of said Marine 
Hospital shall revert to the United States should said rights 
and land cease to be used for park and driveway purposes,” the 
Secretary of the Treasury would be compelled to ask that such 
a reversionary clause be incorporated in the decree, and if such 
a clause were incorporated in the decree it would be inconsist- 
ent with the act under which the court is exercising its power to 
decree that— 
the boundary line fixed by the decree shall be the permanent boundary 


_ of the shore lands, which shall not be affected or changed there- 
after. 


The whole proceeding for acquiring riparian rights and fixing 
the boundary line is predicated upon this act of the legislature. 
The court has no power other than by this statute to establish 
such a boundary line and declare that said boundary line shall 
be the permanent boundary line dividing the shore lands and 
the park lands. Consequently, anything incorporated in the de- 
cree which is inconsistent with the powers embraced in the act 
would be beyond the court’s jurisdiction and would vitiate the 
decree, At any rate, it would not be an adjudication which con- 
forms to the act of the general assembly defining the limits to 
which the court can go in fixing the boundary line and decreeing 
that the shore owner shall own all land out to such boundary 
line. The whole proceeding is based.upon a statute; that stat- 
ute must be followed ; it can not be expanded by one of the par- 
ties litigant, and the United States, going into the circuit court 
of Cook County to have its boundary line fixed, must subscribe 
to the existing law the same as all other shore owners whose 
boundary line is fixed by this law. 
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The protection that the United States has that the purpose 
of land will not be changed is the adjudication of the cireuit 
court that the riparian rights are surrendered and the boundary 
a is a under and pursuant to the act which expressly pro- 
vides that— 


the subme lands * * * and the shore lands, together with the 
riparian rights thus acquired in accordance with the preceding sections, 
the said awa: shall hold for the following uses: 
“1. For the of constructing and maintaining the boulevard 
or fovewey = n said plan located. 
"= . see of filling, reclaiming, improving, maintaining, 
and holding’ -# portions as are so designated upon said plan as a pub- 
ce par 


The legislature which had dominion over the submerged lands 
made a voluntary conveyance of this submerged land to the 
park commissioners for park purposes. The legislature also 
declared that the Circuit Court of Cook County shall be the 
forum in which there shall be adjudicated a permanent bound- 
ary line. This delegation by the legislature or power to the cir- 
cuit court to make such adjudication seems to me to put it 
beyond the power of the legislature thereafter to overthrow 
or disregard a proper adjudication by the court under the 
terms of the act. This is based upon the fact that the govern- 
ment of Illinois consists of three coordinate branches—the exec- 
utive, legislative, and judicial—and the legislature, having 
clothed the judicial power with authority to make a final ad- 
judication, has terminated its function when the judicial power 
has spoken; the judicial power being of equal dignity and hav- 
ing entered its decree conformable to that act of the legislature, 
makes that the final conclusive settlement and puts it be- 
yond the power of the legislature to repeal. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is given power, “ In his discre- 
tion, to convey to the commissioners of Lincoln Park the ripar- 
ian rights of the United States as the owner of land fronting 
on the shore of Lake Michigan.” Should the Secretary of the 
Treasury attempt to settle this question by making a deed of the 
riparian rights of the Marine Hospital land to the park commis- 
sioners, and incorporate in “ that deed that the riparian rights 
and the title to the land which may be added to the present 
water front of the Marine Hospital site shall revert to the 
United States should said rights and land cease to be used for 
park and driveway purposes,” it is a question in my mind 
whether the commissioners of Lincoln Park would have pewer 
to extend the park across the water front of the Marine Hos- 
pital grounds, because the power of the park commissioners to 
extend the park is solely acquired by the act of the legislature 
which requires that “the,submerged land and the shore land, 
together with the riparian rights thus acquired, shall be held 
for the purposes mentioned in the act.” It would be ultra vires 
for the park commissioners to make land which would be added 
to the present water frent of the Marine Hospital grounds un- 
less the title to the land made would be free from any burdens 
or claims by the shore owner. 

Before the park commissioners can build the park they must 
have a line established which shall be the permanent boundary 
line of the shore lands, which shall not be affected or changed 
thereafter. Such a deed from the Secretary of the Treasury 
containing a reversionary clause would make a condition at- 
taching to the title of the land held by the park commissioners, 
and the park commissioners can aot hold park lands acquired 
under the terms of the act referred to burdened with any con- 
ditions as to title. 

Assuming even that the matter could be settled by deed of 
the Secretary of the Treasury with conditions, the park com- 
missioners could not make a deed to the United States Govern- 
ment of a strip of land 100 feet wide between the present shore 
line and the west boundary of the park, because the park com- 
missioners are not given the power to make a conveyance of 
any land to a shore owner. The act provides for the settle- 
ment of the permanent boundary line, and the court’s decree 
vests in the shore owner title to all lands lying out to that 
boundary line, so that the United States would acquire title 
to this 100 feet in and by virtue of the decree and not by any 
deed from the park commissioners. 

I have not taken into account the question of the right of the 
State of Illinois to exercise the power of eminent domain and 
under that power change the purpose of the park lands. It 
does not seem to me that it is necessary to go into that phase 
of the question. The Legislature of the State of Illinois, like 
the United States Government, has the power of eminent 
domain, and it would not be possible to provide against the 
exercise of that power by any stipulation or restrictions in 
any decree of court, no more than it would be possible for the 
State of Illinois to attempt to limit the United States Govern- 
ment in its exercise of the power of eminent domain should the 
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Unit-d States deem it necessary to call upen such power for the 
purpose of acquiring land. 

The only settlement that can be made is a settlement which 
will fix a permanent boundary line between the shore lands of 
the United States Government and the park lands of the com- 
missioners of Lincoln Park, which shall not thereafter be 
changed, and to tack on to this bill a reversionary clause will 
defeat the object sought to be obtained by the passage of this 
bill. 

Lincoln Park is a_strip of land along the shore of Lake Miehi- 
gan, perpetually endowed by the people of the State of Illinois 
for 2 public park. For more than 50 years it has been a part 
of Chicago’s water front dedicated to the largest public use 
conceivable. It is the people’s estate joined in the bonds of 
everlasting wedlock to the waters of Lake Michigan. 

_I desire to submit herewith an argument on the subject of 
title in the submerged lands made by the able attorney of the 
Lincoln Park board, Mr. Francis O’Shaughnessy. 

The argument « as follows: 

ARGUMENT oF Mr, Francis O'SHAUGHNESSY. 

By the act of Virginia of December 20, 1783, that Commonwealth 
authorized its Delegates in Congress to convey to the United States all 
= rights of the Commonwealth to the territory northwest of the Ohio 

ver. 

On March 1, 1784, the Representa ives of Virginia in Congress made 
a conveyance to the United States of all right, title, and claim, as wen 
“ soil as cf jurisdiction, to thé territory lying northwest of the Ohio 

iver. 

By the ordinance of 1787 Congtres provided for a temporary govern- 
ment of the district of the Northwest ‘Territory. 

By act of Congress of May 7, 1800, the Northwest Territory was di- 
vided and a separate territory created called the Indiana Territory. 

By act of Congress of February 3, 1809, the Indiana Territory was 
divided and the Territory of Illinois established. 

By Act of Congress of April 18, 1818, the people of the Illinois Terri- 
tory were empowered to form a State constitution. In that act it was 
provided that said State of Illinois shall consist of all of the territory 
included within the following boundaries: Beginning at the mouth of 
the Wabash River; thence up the same, and with the line of Indiana, 
to the northwest corner of said State; thence east with the line of the 
same State to the middle of Lake Michigan; thence north along the 
middie of said lake to north latitude 42° *; thence west to the middle 
of the ones River; and thence down along the middle of that 
river te its confluence with the Ohio River; and thence up the latter 
river along its northwestern shore to the beginning. 

The Constitution provided for was adopted in 1818, at Kankakee, Ill. 

SOVERBIGNTY AND JURISDICTION OVER SOTLS UNDER TIDEWATER. 

In Shively v. Bowlby, 152 U. 8., 1, Mr. Justice Gray says: 

“In Ragiens, from the time of Lord Hale, it has been treated as 
settled that the title in the soil of the sea, or of arms of the sea, below 
ordinary high-water mark, is in the King, except so far as an individual 
or a corporation bas Acquired rights in it by express grant, or by pre- 
seriptjon or usage * * * and that this title, jus privatum whe er 
in the King or in his subjects, is held subject to the public rights, jus 
publicum, of navigation and fishing. * * 

“It is equally welt settled that a from the sovereign of land 
bounded by the sea, or by any naviga tide water, does not pass any 
title below high-water mark, unless either the language of the grant, or 
long usage under it, clearly indicates that such was the inten- 


“By the law of England, also, every building or wharf erected, 
without license, below high-water mark, where the soil is in the King, 
is a purpresture, and may, at the ef che King, either be de- 
molished or be seized and rented for his benefit, if it is not a nui- 
sance to navigation. * * * 

“The law of England upon this subject, at the time of the emi- 
gration of our ancestors, is the law of this country, except so far 
as it has been modified by the charters, constitutions, statutes, or 
usages of the several colonies and States or by the Constitutions and 
laws of the United States. * * #* 

“Tt is the settled rule of law in this court that absolute property 
in, and dominion and sovereignty over, the soils under tidewaters 
in the original States were reserved tc the several States, and that 
new States since admitted have the same rights, sovereignty, and 
jurisdiction as the original States possess thin their respective 
borders, in that behalf. Upon the acquisition of the territory from 
Mexico the United States acqnived the title to tidelands, equally 
with the title to upland; but with respect to the former they -held 
= onty in trust for the future States that might be erected out of such 
erritory.” 

in the inion ef Shively v. Bewlby, supra, there is set out a sum- 
mary of the laws of the original ikon aavah the queation of 
a ownership. Reference to that opinion will show that each 

the original colonies had a local law governing the question: of 
riparian rights, and Mr. Justice Gray says: 

The summary of the laws of the eriginal States, shows that there 
is no universal and uniform law n the subject, but that each 
State has dealt with the lands under tidewaters within its borders 
according to its own views of justice and policy, reserving its own 
control over such lands or granting rights therein to individuals or 
corporations, whether owners of the adjoining upland or not, as it 
considered for the best interests of the public. eat caution, there: 
are poceenney in applying precedents in one State te cases arising 

“The new States admitted into the Union since the adoption 
the ee the ~~ — ae the original States in tn 

° in e Ss ow “WwW 
respective girinalctions. 9" i igh-water mark, within their 

“The act o , and the deed of 1784, by which the § 
Virginia, befere the adoption.of the Constitution, ceded , 
United States in Congress assembled, for the benefit of the said 
States, all right, title, and claim, as well of soil as jurisdiction,’ te 
the Northwest Territoty, and the similar cession by the State of 
seorgia to the United States in 1802 of territory including a great 
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part of Alabama and of ee ee provided that the territory 
so eeded should be formed into to be admitted, on attaining 
a certain population, into the Union (in the words of the Virginia 
cession) ‘having the same rights ef sovereignty, freedom, and inde- 


— as the ether tes," or (in the words of the ordinance of 
ress. of July 13, 1787, 


for the government of the Northwest 
‘Territcery, adopted in the. Georgia cession) ‘on an equal footing with 
the original States in all respects whatever’; and that ‘all the lands 
within’ the territory so ceded to the United States, and not reserved 
or appropriated for other purposes, should be considered as a com- 
mon fund for the use and benefit of the United States. Charters & 


Constitutions, pp. 427, 428, 432, 4383; Clayton’s Laws of Geor. 
pp. 48-51; acts Congress, Apr. 7, 1798, ch. 28 (1 Stat. 549), Ma 


y 
800, ch. 50, and Bar. 3, 1803, ch. 27 (Stat., 69, 229) ; Pollard’s 
Lessee v. Hagan, 3 How., 212, 221, 222. 

“In Pol ’s Lessee v. — (1844) this court, upon full consid- 
eration (overruling anything to the contrary in Pollard v. Kibbe, 14 
Pet., 353; Mobile v. EMava, 16 Pet., 234; Mobile v, Hallett, 16 Pet., 
261: Mobile v. Wmanuel, 1 How., 95; and Pollard v. Files, 2 How., 
591), adjudged that upon the admission of the State of Alabama into 
the Union the title in the lands below high-water mark of navigable 
waters passed to the State and could net afterwards be ted away 
by the Congress of the United States. Mr. Justice McK , deliver- 
ing the opinion of the court (Mr. Justice Catron alone ng), 
said: ‘We think a proper examination of this subject will show that 
the United States never held any municipal sovereignty, jurisdiction, 
or right of soil in and to the territory ef which Alabama or any of 
the new States were formed, except fer temporary purposes and to 
execute the trusts created by the acts of the Virginia and Georgia 
Legislatures and the deeds of cession executed by them te the Untted 
States and the trust ereated by the treaty with the French ublic 
of the 30th of April, 1803, ceding Louisiana.’ *‘ When the United States 
accepted the cession of the territory they took upon themselves the 
trust to hold the municipal eminent domain for the new States and to 
invest them with it to the same extent in all respects that it was held 
by the States ceding the territories.’ 

“*‘When Alabama was admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the wriginal States she succeeded to ali the rights of sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, and eminent domain which Georgia possessed at the date 
of the cession, except so fa” as this right was diminished by the public 
lands remaining in the possession an” under the contro! the United 
States for the temporary purposes provided for in the deed of cession 
and the legislative acts connected with it. Nothing remained to the 
United States, according to the terms of the agreement, but the public 
lands.’ (3 How., 221-223.) ‘Alabama is therefore entitied to the 
sovereignty .and jurisdiction over all the territory withim her limits 
subject to the commen law, to the same extent that Geergia posses 
it before she ceded it to the United States. To maintain any other 
doctrine is to deny that Alabama has been admitted inte the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States, the constitut laws, 
and cempact to the contrary eh ery ‘Then to 
belong the navigable waters and soils under them, in controversy in 
this case, subject to the rights surrendered by the ecenstitution to the 
United States.’ (3 How., 228, 229.)” } 

A case of particular value in this connection is Hardin »v. Jordan 
(140 U. S., p. 371), which went to the United States Supreme Court 
from Illinois. This case concerned the question of riparian rights 
grow: out of lands granted under United States patent, which were 
hounded by a lake in the State of Illinois, All the tiees agreed that 
the een must be determined by the laws of Illinois. r. Justice 
Bradley, speaking for the majority of the court, said: 

“With regard to grants of the Government for lands pondering on 
tidewater, it has been distinctly settled that they only extend to high- 
water mark, and that the title to the shore and lands under water in 
front of lands so granted inures to the State within which they are 
situated if a State has been organized and established there, Such 
title to. the shore and lands under water is regarded as incidental to 
the sovereignty of the State, a portion of the royalties —o thereto 
and held in trust for the pw purposes of navigation fishery. 
and can not be retained or granted out to individuals by the United 
States. Such title being in the State, the lands are subject to State 
regulation and control, under the condition, however, of not interfer- 
ing with the regulations which may be made by Congress with regard 
to public navigation and commerce. The State may even dispose of 
the usufruct of such lands, as is frequently done, by leasing oyster 
beds in them and granting fisheries in particular localities; also by 
the reclamation of submerged flats and the erection of wharves and 
piers and other adventitious aids of commerce. Sometimes large areas 
so reclaimed are occupied by cities and are put to other public or pri- 
vate uses, State control and o p therein being supreme, subject 
only to the paramount authority of Congress in mnekins ~egulations of 
commerce and in subjecting the lands to the necessities and uses of 
commerce. This right of the States to regulate and contro! the shores 
of tidewaters and the land under them is the same as that which is 
exercised by the Crown in England. In this country the same rule 
has been extended to our great navigable lakes, which are treated as 
inland seas; and alse, in some of t States, to navigable rivers, as 
the Mississippi, the Missouri, the Ohio, and in Pennsylvania to all 
the permanent rivers of the State; but it depends on the law of each 
State as to what waters and to what extent this prerogative of the 
State over the lands under water shall be exercised. (1 U. &., 380, 
382; 11 Sup. Ct., 808, 838.) And Mr. Justice Brewer, in pemraning 
dissen opinion, said: “Beyond all dispute the settled law of this 
court, es ablished by repeated decisions, is that the question how far 
the title of a ripar owner extends is one of local law. For a de- 
termination.of that question the statutes of the State and the decisions 
of its highest court furnish the best and final authority.’ (140 U. 8., 
402: 11 Sup. Ct., 808, 838.)” 

“The commontaw rules relating to admiralty jurisdiction on the 
ocean where the tides ebb and flow were made applicable by Congress 
to the Great Lakes of the United States—these lakes are, in truth, 
*‘inland seas’ of fresh water without tides.” * * * 

“The act was sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Propeller Genessee f et al. v. Fitz Hugh et al. (12 
How., 443), and thenceforth the Great Lakes and shipping thereon were 
treated in like manner as shipping by the courts of England.” (Barney 
v. Keokuk, 94 U. S., 224, 229; Hardin v. Jordan, 140 U. S., 371.) 


GRANT OF SUBMERGED LANDS BY THE STATE TO PARK COMMISSIONERS FOR 
PARK PURPOSES. ? 


The leading case which defines the riparian rights of a shore owner 


on Lake Michigan is the case of People of the State of Illinois v. 
Revell (177 ‘Ill., 468). 


Revell, as a shore owner, constructed from his 
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remises into the lake two piers extending into the lake about some 200 
eet, and the male question involved was his right to build and main- 
tain such structures, 

At e 478 of the opinion the court say: 

“The law is well agetie’ in the different States that the title to 
and dominion over lands covered by tide waters within the boundaries 
of the several States belong to each State wherein the lands are lo- 
cated. The State holds the fee in trust for the public. The doctrine 
established in regard to lands covered by tide waters has also been 
held applicable to lands bounded by fresh water in our large lakes. 
(People v. Kirk, 162 Ill, 138; Shively v. Bowlby, 152 U. 8., 9.) In the 
case last cited it is said: ‘By the common law both the title and the 
dominion of the sea, and all rivers and arms of the sea where the tide 
ebbs and flows, and of all the lands below high-water mark within the 
jurisdiction of the Crown of England are in the King. Such waters, 
and the land which —r cover, either at all times or at least when the 
tide is in, are incapable of ordinary and private occupation, cultiva- 
tion, and improvement, and their natural and primary uses are public 
in their nature, for highways of navigation and commerce, domestic 
and foreign, and for the — of fis ing by all the King’s subjects. 
Therefore the title jus privatum in such land, as of waste and unoc- 
cupied lands, belongs to the King as the sovereign, and the dominion 
thereof jus publicum is vested in him, as the representative of the 
nation, for the public benefit.’ In Illinois Central Railroad Co. v. 
Illinois (146 U. S., 452), in speaking of this question, the court said: 
‘That the State holds the title to the lands under navigable waters of 
Lake Michigan, within its limits, in the same manner that the State 
holds title to soils under tide water by the common law, we have al- 
ready shown, and that title necessarily carries with it control over the 
waters above them whenever the lands are subject to use. * * * It 
is a title held in trust for the people of the State, that they may enjoy 
the navigation of the waters, carry on commerce over them, and have 
liberty of fishing therein freed from the obstruction or interference of 
private parties.’ Indeed, the doctrine that the State holds the title to 
the lands a the waters of Lake te in trust for the people 
is not controvert by the argument. It will not therefore be neces- 
sary to cite further authorities upon that question. 

“The appellant here owned the premises bordering on the lake, but 
his title to the premises extended only to the water's edge, and the fee 
in and to the lands covered by the waters of the lake was vested in the 
State and held by the State in trust for the people. The fee being in 
the State, the important question presented is whether copetant, with- 
out a grant or other authority from the State, had the t to go upon 
the submerged lands and erect the structures complained of in the in- 
formation. This State has adopted the common law as it existed prior 
to March 24, 1606—the fourth year of James I—and in the absence of 
any statute of the State changing the common law in regard to rights 
of ee or littoral owners the common Jaw as it then existed must 
control. 

“Upon an examination of the authorities we think it is clear that the 
act complained of in the information was a trespass upon the lands of 
the State; that the erection of the piers in the lake in front of ap- 
pellant’s premises was a purpresture. But it is said in the es 
that fhe oT of the struct complained of was not injurious to 
the State, and hence there was ho basis for the interference of a court 
of equity. We do not concur in that view. Although the act com- 
plained of was not injurious and was not a public nuisance, still it 
was an unlawful act of such a character as would properly authorize 
a court of equity to interfere upon the information of the Attorney 
General, as is well established by the authorities.” * * * 

On page 483 the court says, further: 

“It is true the giver testified that the piers were constructed to 
prevent erosions and protect his shore bordering on the lake; but it is 
apparent from the evidence that the effect has been to add new land to 
his premises, and that the accretions porattas from the construction of 
the piers have extended the boundary of his premises into the lake. 
In other words, the erection of the ot has increased appellant’s land 
and diminished the land belonging to the State. This being so, it cam 
not be said that the construction of the piers was not injurious to the 
State. The oeeeet had no se to build piers or ‘wharf out’ into 
the lake for the purpose of making land or increasing the boundary of 
his premises, nor had he the right to do any act which would produce 
that result. As has heretofore been said, the lands covered by the 
waters of the lake belong to the State, and appellant had no right, by 
any device whatever, to extend his boundary line beyond the water’s 
edge, and when he did so an injury was inflicted on the rights of the 
State, which might be inquired into and abated in a court of equity on 
the application of the eeenel general. It is, however, insisted that 
the court erred in decreeing that appellant had no riparian rights as 
against the State. We de not understand that the decree goes to the 
extent claimed in the argument. But however that may be, the main 
question presented by the record and discussed in the argument is, What 
are the riparian rights of appellant as a shore owner on Lake Michigan ? 
There is one riparian right which existed at common law which is not 
disputed or called in question in the argument, and that is, where land 
bordering on the lake gradually and imperceptibly encroaches upon the 
water the accretion thus made belongs to the shore owner. This ri 
right of appellant was not disturbed or interfered with by the decree. 
The shore owner also has another riparian right, which is undisputed— 
the right of access from his land to the lake; in other words. the right 
to pass to and from the waters of the lake within the width of his 
premises as they bordered on the lake. This right can not be diverted 
or taken from the shore owner without just compensation being made 
therefor, as provided by law. These are common-law rights, and, as we 
understand the law, they are the only common-law rights possessed by 
the shore owner. Other rights may have been conferred in different 
States by statute, usage, or custom, but the question involved ‘here is 
whether such additional rights exist in this State. * * * 

“ Much reliance is, pewerer placed in the argument in Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. v. Illinois (146 U. S., 387). It is true that the majority 
of the court in that case held that a littoral owner of lands bordering 
on Lake Michigan had the right to wharf out from his premises into the 
lake in aid of navigation; but upon an examination of that_case it 
will be found that the decision is predicated largely upon Yates v. 
Milwaukee (10 Wall., 497). Railroad Co. ». Schurmeier (7 id., 272), and 
Dutton v. Strong (1 Black, 23), or two of them ; and in won ttag, ng Bowlby, 
supra, decided two years after the Illinois Central case, the doctrine 
laid down in the three cases above cited seems to have been substan- 
tially repudiated.” 

The constituticnality of the act of June 15, 1895, which constituted 
a grant by the State of Illinois to the commissioners of Lincoln Park 
for the purpose of —— the park, being the act under which the 
commissioners of Lincoln Park now desire to acquire the riparian 
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rights of the United States Government in the Marine Hospita! grounds, 
was attacked in the case of the The Commissioners of Lincoln Park 7. 
Fahrney (250 Ill, 256), in which the court held that the act was valid, 
and reaffirmed the doctrine laid down in the Revell case. 

The case of Cobb v. Commissioners of Lincoln Park (202 Ill., 427) 
was a case which considered the question of whether the owner of land 
egeneenes on and adjacent to the waters of Lake Michigan has a right 
of access from his own property to a int in the lake where the 
waters are navigable, and whether, in the exercise of this right, he 
may erect a wharf or pier from his shore line over the submerged 
lands in the shallow water to the point of navigability in the lake. 

The court said at page 432: 

“The State has oe the land covered by the waters of Lake 
Michigan that lies immediately in front of appellant’s lands to ap- 
pellees, the park commissioners, for certain specific purposes, and the 
title thereto is now in them for the purposes declared in the act (act 
of June 15, 1895; laws of 1895, p. 282). This the legisla tare was com- 
petent to do. The property in the dry land or upland being in one 
person, and the property in the submerged land immediately in front 
thereof being in another, it would seem to be only consonant with legal 
principles that the consent of the latter must be obtained before any 
erections can be put on the submerged soil. But the appellant claims 
that by the common law he had the right to erect a wharf or other struc- 
ture in aid of navigation on the submerged land in front of his upland, 
ap b my the title of appellees is burdened with such easement or right 
n him, 

“In Revell v. People, supra (p. 484), it is said: ‘In the well-known 
case of Shively v. wiby, supra, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, after a thorough examination of the authorities, held that the 
common law of England is the law of this country upon the question of 
the rights of a shore owner, except where it has been modified by the 
constitutions, statutes, or usages of the different States or by the Con- 





stitution and laws of the United States. The court also held that the ~ 


rights of these owners have been committed to the several States, and 
that each State has dealt with the lands under tide water within its 
boundaries according to its own notion of right and public licy. 
This State has adopted the common law as it existed prior to March 
24, 1606—the fourth year of James I, and in the absence of any statute 
of the State oenens the common law in regard to ae yew of riparian 
or littoral owners, the common law as it then existed must control’ 
(p. 479). ‘We are aware of no statute of this State changing the 
common law, nor has there been established any custom or usage which 
modifies the common law’ (p. 484). * * * : 

“ After a careful reading of the authorities we see no reason to recede 
from the position taken in the Revell case and are satisfied that by 
the common law, unmodified by local usage, custom, or statute, a 
riparian owner had no right to build any structures on the submerged 
lands in front of his own land unless he owned such submerged lands 
or had a license to do so. The title of the owner of such are 
lands is not burdened with an easement in favor of the owner of the 
adjojning upland to build wharves out to navigable water. Such being 
ie. common law, it is the law of this State until altered by the legis- 

re. 

= Appriant also claims that by virtue of the license from the Secre 
tary of War he is entitled to build this wharf, because, as he says, a 
license from thé executive officer of the Government to build this wharf 
means permission and authority from the United States Government 
to do so, and such aa and authority being granted, neither the 
State nor any of its agents has any control over the subject matter. 
He refers to the rivers and harbors act of Somes of September 19, 
1890 (26 Stat. L., ch. 907, ‘p. ae as sanctioning his contention. 
Section 7 of this act was superseded y, sections 9 and 10 of the rivers 
and harbors act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. L., ch. 425, pp. 1121, 1150). 
Section 10 of the latter act ‘is as follows: ‘That the erection of anv 
obstruction not affirmatively authorized by Congress to the navigabie 
capacity of any of the waters of the United States is a — : 
and it shall not be lawful to build or commence the building of any 
wharf, pier, dolphin, boom, wier, breakwater, bulkhead, jetty, or other 
structures, in any port, roadstead, haven, harbor, canal, navigable 
river, or other water of the United States outside established harbor 
lines or where no harbor lines have been established, except on plans 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers and authorized by the Sec- 
retary of War; and it spall not be lawful to excavate or fill, or in 
any manner alter or modify the course, location, condition, or capacity 
of any port, roadstead, haven, harbor, canal, lake, harbor of refuge, or 
inclosure within the limits of any breakwater, or of the channel of any 
navigable water of the United States, unless the work has been recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers and authorized by the Secretary of 
War prior to beginning the same.’ These provisions of the law were 
designed to ey the navigable waters of the United States from 
encroachment and from obstructions to navigation, and commit the 
duty of their protection to an officer of the General Government, without 
whose permission no structures can be erected in them. 

“It is conceded that the power of Congress over the navigable waters 
of the country is derived from the commerce clause in the Constitution 
of the United a and that it is exclusive and paramount whenever 
Congress has definite 7 spon on any subject under its jurisdiction. It 
has been held by the eral courts that when Congress has authorized 
the erection of a bridge it is not necessary to obtain the consent of the 
State authorities for its erection, and that no compensation need be 
made to the State for the use of its prope in the lands under water 
(Stockton v. Baltimore & New York Rail Co., 32 Fed. Rep., 9), and 
that an individual has no claim for compensation when the General 
Government erects piers on his submerged lands in aid of navigation 
and thus cuts off his access to the water (Scranton v. Wheeler, 179 
U. 8., 141). But however that may be, we are of the opinion that the 
act prohibiting the erection of wharves without the consent of the See- 
retary of War is a mere regulation for the benefit of commerce and navi- 
gation, and that the license or | me ye - of the Secretary of War is 
only a finding and declaration of such officer that such proposed struc- 
ture would not interfere with or be detrimental to navigation, and not 
that it is equivalent to a positive declaration by the authority of Con- 

ress that the licensee may build the wharf or other structure without 
rst obtaining the consent of the owner of the submerged land on which 
it is his pu to build. Appellant not having, by the law of this 
State, the ht to construct a wharf over his neighbor's submerged 


lands without his neighbor's consent, could not acquire that right, with- 
ont his neighbor’s consent, by obtaining a license from the Secretary of 
ar.” 

Another important case concerning the rights of a riparian owner and 
the rights of the commissioners of Lincoln Park under act of June 15, 
1895, is Commissioners of Lincoln Park v. Fahrney (250 IIL, 256). In 
this case Fahrney, as a shore owner, was constructing piers or bulk- 
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heads over the submerged lands of Lake Michigan without the consent 
of the commissioners of Lincoln Park, whe claimed to hold title to such 
submerged lands by virtue of an act of the legislature approved June 15, 
1895. ‘The commissioners. filed a bill to enjoin Fahrney from construct- 
ing his piers in the water in front of his premises. 

The court said ¢p. 262): ; i 

“The principal issues raised by the pleadings are: First, whether the 
title to the submerged lands opposite appellee's lots is in appellants, 
That it is is denied = appellee on the ground that the act of 1895 and 
subsequent acts are unconstitutional, and also because it is claimed 
that appellee’s lots extended 715 feet farther into the lake than the 
present shore line, and parts of them were wrenched and torn away by 
vielent avulsions of nature between 1872 and 1877 or 1880. Second, 
whether by reason of appellee’s lots abutting upon Lake Michigan he is 
thereby vested, as riparian owner, with the right to build piers over the 
eutiane "pee lands for the purpose of access to the navigable waters of the 
lake.” 

The court heki that the acts of the legislature granting tit.e to the 
commissioners are valid; that there was no proof that there had been 
an avulsion; that the cases of Revell v. People, supra, and Cobb v. 
Commissioners of Lincoln Park, supra, were decisive on the question 
sane Fahrney had no rights as against the commissioners of Lincoln 
ark. 

CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND WORKS. 
TITLE ‘TO LAND TO BE PURCHASED BY THE UNITED STATES. 


Sec, 355. No public money shall be expended upon any site or land 
purchased by the United States for the purposes of erecting thereon any 
armory, arsenal, fort, fortification, navy yard, customhouse, lighthouse, 
or other public building of any kind whatever, until the written opinion 
of the Attormey General shall be had in favor of the validity of the 
title, nor until the consent of the legislature of the State in which the 
land or site may be to such purchase has been given. The district 
attorneys of the United States, upon the application of the Attorney 
General, shall furnish any assistance or information in their power in 
relation to the titles of the public property lying within their respec- 
tive districts. And the secretaries of the departments, upon the appli- 
cation of the Attorney General, shall procure any additional evidence 
of title which he may deem. necessary and which may not be in the 
pessession of the officers of the Government, and the expense of pro- 
curing it shall be paid out of the appropriations. made for the contin- 
gencies of the departments respectively. (R. 8.) (Res. of Sept, 11, 
1841, No. 6, 5 Stat. L., 468.) 
PURCHASE OR CONDBMNATION OF SITBS AUTHORIZED. 


Srerron ¥. And the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to ac- 
quire, by private purehase or by condemnation, the necessary lands 
for public buildings and lighthouses to be constructed, and for which 
money is appropriated, including all public-builéing: sites authorized to 
be acquired under any of the acts of the first session of the Porty- 
seventh Congress; and there may be expended by tle Secretary of the 
Treasury, from the several amounts appropriated for the construction 
of public buildings, the expenses imcident to the procuring of sites for 
said buildings, respectively. * * * (22 Stat. L., 605.) 
from the sundry civil appropriation act of Mar. 3; 1883, ch. 143.) 


An act to authorize condemnation of land for sites of public buildings, 
and for otiver purpeses. 
[Act of Aug. 1, 1888, ch. 728,, 25 Stat.. L.,, 357.) 

SeoTiON 1, Condemnation fer building, sites—jurisdiction of praeeedr 
ings: That in every case in which the Secretary of the Treasury or amy 
other officer of the Government has been, er hereafter shall be, au- 
thorized to procure real estate for the erection of a public building or 
for other public uses he shall be, amd hereby is; authorized to acquire 
the same for the United States by condemnation, wnder judicial process, 
whenever in his opinion it is necessary or advantageous te the vern- 
ment to do se. And the United States eircuit or district courts of the 
district wherein such real estate is: located shall have. jurisdiction of 
proceedings for such condemnation, and it shall be the duty of the 
Attorney General of the United States, upon every application of the 
Secretary of the Treasury under this act, or such. other officer, to cause 
proceedings to be commenced fer condemnation within 30° days from 


the receipt of the application at the Department of Justice. (25 Stat. 
L., 35%.) 
PRACTICE AND PROCEDURB, 
Sec. 2: The practice, pleaé s, forms, and modes of procedings in 


causes arising under the provi # of this act sball conform, as near 
as may be, to the practice, pleadings, forms, and proceedings existing at 
the time in Itke causes im the courts of record of the State within which 
such circuit or district courts are held, awy rule of the court to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. (25- Stat. L., 357.) 





Our Strained tnternational Retations., 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Iw tee Houss or Rerresewrarives, 
Saturday, March 3,, 1917. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me by 
the Heuse it is: my desire te present as an extension: of my re« 
marks a few of the many communications which have remcled 
me bearing on, our present strained, international relations, all 
indicating prefpund anxiety that our beloveed) country shall re- 
main at peace under the patient guidance of President Wilson. 
But T wish toe preface the communications mentioned with an 
Associated Press dispateh from Halifax, which was printed in 
various American newspapers recently. According to this 
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(This is | 
| Representative W. W. Baibry, 











story—one that has not been denied—the British Government 
is refusing clearance papers to vessels sailing from British 
ports for England with English women and children on board, 
The question has therefore risen in my mind whether with 
equal prudence we might not withhold clearance papers from 
American ships propesing to carry American women and chil- 
dren into the war zones of Europe. Especial attention is called 
to the fact that, while English women and children were re- 
moved from the liner at Halifax before she was permitted to 
proceed to England, three American women were allowed to 
pursue their perilous journey. There may be some explanation 
of why Great Britain is so much more tender regarding the 
safety of English women and children than of our own. It is 
hardly to be explained on the simple grounds of humanity, for 
these would suggest the same care for our women and children 
as for the women and children who live under the British flag. 
The matters referred to above follow: 


{From the Washington Post, Feb, 24.] 


WOMEN TAKEN FROM SHIP-—-ONLY AMERICANS ALLOWED TO SAIL WHEN 
LINER STOPS AT HALIPAX, 


Hauirax, Nova Scoria, February 83. 
A number of women and children who arrived here on a steamship 
from the United States for Europe were taken off to-day by the Govern- 
ment authorities under a regulation which provides that women and 
children may not sail from a British port for England at present. 
Three American women aboard the liner, which arrived in port last 
night, were permitted to continue the voyage. Clearance papers were 
refused the ship until 25 Canadian women and children had been re- 
moved. They were taken ashore in tugs. 
(The name of the steamer was deleted by the censor at Halifax.) 


MADISON, ILL,, Pebruary 19, 1917. 
Hon, Warren Wortm Bainny, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Str: “Lay on, MacDuff!” You sure had the right end of the 
argument last Saturday. Accept ae 

Am an ex-Pennsylvanian, and it S my heart good to know we have 
some man left who loves a fair deal. 

Go to that Yankee outfit, and be assured there are plenty with you 
able to disprove the insinuation of lacking sand, Also, stick with the 
idea that the President has trouble enought. 

Very truly, H, L. Brown, 


Lu Sugur, Minn., February 19, 1917. 


Washington, D. C. 
Duar Sir: All honor to you for your spirited efforts to keep this 
country out of the ranks of the allies and to keep her neutral! 
Your true charge against GaRpNER is only too commonly true as 


‘against many Americans. 


Our daily papers around here are proallies and conceal the figures on 
the vote to ae from the Recorp the charge against GarpNer, stat- 
ing a that it was expunged “by a large majo .” Please send me 
the figures, the number of votes for and against. 

B note that your friends were the loudest on the viva voce vote, and 
that the standing vote was so close as to not decide it. 

More power to you, and may your shadow never grow less. You'll 
win, too, and the proallies will not drive us into an unjust war at 
Wngland’s bidding. 


Yours, truly, Ora J. PARKER. 


Troy, N. ¥., February 8, 1917. 
Fion. Warren Worre Barry, 
Weashingtor, D. 0. 

Dean Sir: I read with pride your defense of Mr. Bryan and your de- 
nunciation of Congressman Garpner’s maudlin pro-British utterances, 
Seme of my ancestors came from Pennsylvania, but if I have any Ger- 
man bleed in my veins I don’t know it. I[ can not trace my ancestry out 
of this. country on either my maternal or my paternal side. My ris- 
tiam name was given in 1862—TI was a war baby—from pose triotic 
and American motives. So I feel that I am an American. Bu e€ press 
propaganda for england and the English hirelings in and out of office 
is @ real menace to free speech and American free tradition and 
thought. We have been so blinded by these subtle and long-exerted 
imffuences that it is indeed refreshing to find a few public officials who 
refuse to be muzzled and who still are sufficiently American to stand 
upon their rights and to have the courage of their convictions publicly 
to dae against an arbitrary abridgment of these God-given rights. 
I nk you in the name of my fellow citizens fcr vour courage. You 
are rendering a signal and conspicuous service to your country. 

Sincerely, 
Stern Rovsr. 


Sitver Srpreyva, Mp., February 19, 17. 
Hom WILLIAM W. Baruey, 
HTouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Str: Referring to the inclosed clipping, which reports your 
very appropriate reply on the floor of the House to Representative 
GARDNER, we wish to say that ft has our most hearty approval. 

Just why the act of calling any group of persons cowardly should be 
considered proof of the accuser’s bravery, it would be hard to say. 
Now is time to give the greatest publicity to the truth that the 
greatest coward is the one who is afraid to uphold the right, for fear 
of being called a coward. This particular charge reminds one forcibly 
of the small boy’s expedient of “daring” another boy te do what the 
former is afraid to do himself. 

It is a noticeable fact that the eagerness for war of those who are 
clamoring for “action’’ against Germany is in inverse pronortion to 
the probability that they will get within range of the guns. We have 








had oyermuch from Mr, Roosevelt lately as to the anxiety of himself 
and his sons to take part in a war, but there seems to have been 
little definite news from the sons on this point. This brings to 

the campaign of 1908, when we heard more from Mr. Roosevelt a 
wr. Taft's intentions than we 

who me e 


Let 
itai of their alleged 


from . Taft himself. 
desire 0 to Pear " 


ony y enlisting in the forces of the side they favo 
conflict, There would be no great difficulty in accomplishing their pur- 
se. here has even been one instance of a German 8s offering 


° pay the traveling expenses to Hurope of a certain conspicuous mili- 
tant(?) anti-German, so as to enable him to enlist with the entente 
allies. He did not take advantage of the offer, however. Mr. Roose- 
velt contends that in many cases the honor of a nation that is wronged 
is so affected that it can not honorably submit its cause to the judg. 
mept of a court composed of all the civilized nations of the world. 

is no more reasonable than to maintain that there are some wrongs 
suffered by an individual which he can not honorably submit to a court 
of law. application of this principle would soon do away with all 


law. 

In Washington’s Farewell Address there is found this pammas : 
“ Excessive partiality for one foreign nation and excessive dislike for 
another cause those whom they actuate to see —— only on one side, 
and serve to veil and even second the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots who may resist the intrigues of the favorite are liable 
to become suspected and odious, while its tools and dupes usurp the 
applause and confidence of the people to surrender their interests.” 

e believe that in the present crisis William J. Bryan has shown him- 
self to be the kind of real patriot to which Was in referred, and 
that the few others, including yourself, who have taken the same stand, 
belong in his class. 

Those persons who foresee great profits for themselves in a war with 
Germany, and who are trying to bring it about through the means of 
publicity at their command, charge lack of os on thes 
all who refuse to break into 7 demonstrations, at their ins tion, 
in favor of war. . This is one of the many indications that the profiteers 
whe are trying to instill not Americanism but ‘“Americanistis” and 
militarism into the public mind are not only cowards and liars them- 
selves, but are actually stupid as well. Their poe anna is shown by 
their a rent ignorance of the fact that it is pi those who are 
noisies their demonstrations of pa , who are the most back- 
ward about enlisting when war actually breaks ais 

The jingo sheets charge lack of patriotism a st all who oppose 
their policies. Patriotism, however, is love of coun or a @esire to 
promote the highest welfare of all its inhabitants. s is the exact 
opposite of a readiness to promote the schemes of a small of muni- 

on mongers and exporters at a cost of hundreds of thousands of 
American lives. The offense of the jingo sheets is twofold, At a t 
when a carefully engineered crisis is upon us, they print ng 
headlines reports of alleged outrages — this country—print them 
Zound to be baccices ‘they eltter ighere the erath alismuther o penta 

ound to seless they either re or 

the correction of the fa rumor in some very 
the paper, limi it to a few lines . The false report 

ing of the Philadelphia is a good il tion. Not content with this 
offense, they print editorials based on the unverified rumors and putting 
the worst construction on them at the worst time. In our © 

every metropolitan daily should be at once placed under 
Government censorship A> —#, under such censorship a re- 
mainder of the European war. The publication of uny news 
items of a provocative character is bad Noone Bape this is ve 
by the practice of putting them under h ao y mis- 
ne ee of t seriousness to items ch do not warrant 
it. seems to be quite deliberately for the pu of 

those who may glance at the headlines without the 
themselves. A good example is such a headline-as this: “ Ship sunk— 
four Americans on board,” over an article which rts that the ship 
was sunk, but not until all on board had been p in security. ‘The 
a is evidently to spread the belief that American lives were 
sacr ; 

The case of Switzerland is often held up as proof that preparedness 
will keep a nation out of war. I¢ is our belief that Switzerland’s 


geographical situation and her mountain barriers, not her military pre- 
RoI, 


paredness kept her out of the t war. Had the geogra 

tions of Swi land and Belgium been reversed in August, 

is every reason to believe that Switzerland would have been overrun 
the Germans. The Rapeces Britannica says, “ Switzerland ex- 
ists by the sufferance of her powerful neighbors, and her military in- 
stitutions are suited to such conditions, but not to a power that relies 
on itself for its independence.” If any further reason for the im- 
munity of Switzerla: were needed, it could be found in her lack of 
natural resources, which do not offer any temptation to the invader. 
Belgium, on the any, is excepti: y ri in natural resources. 
The — and Pacific Oceans form much more effective barriers 

the Alps. 

The writers of this letter are both well beyond the age at which 
they would be iiable for military duty, except in the case of a oes 
protracted war, and have no children liable such duty. It is 
therefore for any considerations of personal safety, but owing en 
to sincex: conviction that we wish to put ourselves an record as 
phaticaly in favor of the La Follette biil, providing for a Nation-wide 
referendum te decide whether this country shall enter the war or re- 
main at peace. We consider it as iniquitous to the last degree that 
one class of porsens should have the power to deciare war, and sit in 
security, while another class, who have had no voice in the matter, 
fight the battles. 

Very truly 
B. H. Lamorn, 
I. W. LAmore. 


My Dear Mr. Bariwy: I want to express my admiration of the splen- 
did stand you are taking in endeavoring to keep our great, wonderful 
country out of war. 

We have stood so splendidly alone—not joini in other esate’ 
quarrels—and all nationalities having common shelter here. We eed 
can show that there is one Nation in the world above—far above—the 
old idea that bloodshed is necessary in this advanced time and age. 

With deep appreciation of the stand you are taking, because you 
know it is right. 

CaRRIB MENGD. 


Fesavary 18, 1917. 
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! To the Hon. W. W. Barry, 


si- 
re | 
by 


OT 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa., February 20, 1917. 





Representative in Congress fron: the Nineteenth District. 
Dear Siz: Permit us citizens of the Sixteenth Ward of the city of 
Johnstown to drop ir a few lines by which we kindly ask and pray 
our honor to do all in your Bwst to prevent our loved country on 
dregged into the war with Germany as long as there is not suffi- 
cient cause for it as we will suport you in all your undertakings, and 
we stand for everlasting peace, 
Your sineere friends, 
Peter J. BUETTNER. 
Epwarpb J, BUETTNER. 
C. A. BUETTNER. 


LA VALLE, Wis., February 20, 1917. 
Hon. Warren Worrn Battry, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Having read the speech of Mr. Garpywur attacking Mr. 
Bryan and other loyal Americans and also having read part of your 
reply -o the same, and that Congress ordered what you said stricken 
from the Recorp. Please permit me to congueseen® ou for saying 
what you —_ and also to say your speech, though stricken from the 


RecorbD, like John Brown’s soul, goes marching on. 
may adjourn without taking any further action on 


BE. A, Grover, 
La Valle, Wis. 


I hope 
the war situation. 
Very respectfuly, yours, 


Sr. Louts, February 18, 2917. 
Hon. Warren Wortrn Batiey, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The brief press report of your s h of yesterday and of 
the debate which followed leads me to congratulate you agen he fear- 
less stand you took. The most secure path toward ce by way of 
absolute and unqualified neutrality, and I can not conceive of any 
greater departure from the established ideals of our Nation than for us 
to become involved in this war, either as a belligerent £ the 
allies or as their ally, pledged not to sign a te peace or to fur- 

American Army and Navy to cooperate with theirs, and to 
eventually take orders from their commanders or strategists. In other 
words, it would then be— 

“Not ours to reason why, 
Just ours to de and die.” 
Yours, truly, 


Frepertce C. STrer.on. 


ALTAMONT, ALBANY County, N. Y. 
The Hon. Mr. Bamey, 
Member of Congress of Pennsylwania. 


Dear Sir: You are worthy of the gratitude of all loyal Americans 


for your stand in honor of our country in these troublesome times 
against the Brttist element, to the disgrace to their citizenship, who 
0! to Creat Britain before loyalty to their own country 

enlist this Nation war on the side of Great Britain and 
declare war 8 ee ee ee ee ee 
committed by Great Bri The truce American knows no German or 
no Briton w ery, fle BB When both commit the 
same is not or consistent to show fear or favor, 


ANDREW GAUL. 


. Cresson, Pa., February 19, 1917. 
Congressman W. W. BAILEY 
Washington, D. @. 
Dear Mr. Barwex: Ht is with much satisfaction that I see 
using your efforts to keep America out of the Buropean stru 
may be our internationsl r ao Bowe Ctnee S56 Sat sone. a58 a0 3 
oo ne oe " any naval 
would not exe: soch right d such hostilities. 
sary for our vessels to pass th the zone to rescue our citizen 
hat would be enouyh matter, but when it is to assist a belligerent an 
o further the pro/its of the munition makers such vessels should not 


you are 
2 


e (fe psoteet;on of our country. I am in favor of millions for pro- 
tection of the Americas, but not one penny for Burope. Keep out of 
European troubles. 
Yours, very truly, 
A. H. Brarp. 


San Francisco, Pebruary 7, 117. 
Representative Warren BAILEY. 


Drag Ste: As a traveling salesman, will say that mine out of ten 
people desire a referendum on this war question. Many think a nation 
fighi‘ng for its very life can be ‘or ili acts, 

Wai’ Street operators and English-bought American newspapers do 
not refiect the opinion of Americans. 

Sincerely, 
WicntTMAN Norron, 8. A. R., 
Berkeley, Cal. 


New York, February 18, 1917. 
The Hon. W. W. BAILey, 
Representative from Pennsylwania, Washington, D. C. 


Sie: Permit me to express to you my admiration of your couraap 
and justice in attacking the sham “loyalty” of your colleague, . 
GARDNER of Massachusetts. As p more opty expressed it, the 
“loyalty” of these New ories is not for America, but for the 
munition makers and financiers who are open allies of Great Britain. 
As an American citizen by birth, devoted to America, but not to that 
aie, that would force us into war, Iet me beg of you to believe 
t 9 out of 10 Americans—even in this city, domimated by a venal 
press and financial interests—do not want war with Germany now. 








918 





Had we broken off relations with Great Pritain when she proclaimed a 
mined “danger zone,” we might at least «laim to be neutral. As it is, 
we have satisfied nationai honor by our break with Germany, and we 
do not wish to fight that tragically beset country for the right of 
sailing on belligerent ships or in otir own, loaded with ammunition 
forged against her. 

With as and gratitude that there are still American Representa- 
aren ~~’ Steaming vy the arrogance of Great Britain and the powers 
of wealth. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
r » . M. C. DARNTON, 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa., February 19, 1917. 
Hon. W. W. BAILey, 
Mowham, Pa. 
My Dear Mr. Battery: I can not help congratulating you for your 
stand in Congress. You are right, and I can assure you from 80 to 
80 per cent of the people back home are straight with you. Register 


me a vote in favor of the referendum, and a special friend of Mr. 
Bryan's advanced, unbiased, sensible ideag. 
am, 
Yours, very truly, E. F. Stant. 


-Bryn Mawe, Pa., February 22, 1917. 


Hon. WARREN WortTH BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Battery: I can not refrain from sending you a line of ap- 
reciation and thanks for your eloquent speech in reply to the snob- 
bish gentleman from Massachusetts, delivered in the House on the 17th 
instant. Your firm and courageous stand against the wave of ignoble 
passion which is being assiduously fanned by the war mongers, sup- 
lies a fitting climax to your service in Washington distinguished as 
ft has been by high ideals of justice and the common good. 


Sincerely, yours, 
FraANK W. Garrison. 


The Hon. WARREN WorRTH BAILEY. 

Dear Str: Please let me add ay thanks and appreciation for your 
courage in the stand you have taken in the greven crisis, where to 
put the interests and welfare of the country higher than that of the 
— money clique whe seek to control, is an act of courage in these 
times. 

With thanks and great indebtedness to you, from all who care for 
this country and her best traditions, for the courageous evidence you 
have given in standing for the same. 

Yours, very truly, 
E. M. Boaa, 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, Worcester, Mass., February 18, 1917. 


Warren W. BAILEY, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sir: I wish to congratulate you upon the noble fight you 
are making against militarism and war—twin murderers of democracy. 
I would to God that we had more men of like vision in both Houses of 
Congress. In these times of a prostitute press, the voice of the real 
America is not being heard. housands of young Americans like 
myself will go to prison before we allow ourselves to be conscripted into 
the barracks, We will see the imperialistic schemes of American plu- 
tocracy in hell before we will shoulder a gun to protect foreign markets 
and investments. This oe sound unacademic, but I assure you that it 
is not even an inkling of the depth of my feeling upon the subject, and 
the mass of the American people feel likewise. eep up the good fight. 

Again thanking you from the bottom of my soul, I remain, 

Yours, most sincerely, 
W. EB. Zuncu, M. A 


Fellow in Sociology. 


—- 


SUMMERHILL, Pa., February 19, 1917. 
WarrEN WoRTH BAILEY. 

Dear Str: In the matter of war, I would say no. Since German 
has given safe passage on steamships not laden with contraband, 
think it would be terrible to risk hundreds of thousands of lives for 
a few who risk their lives in the war zone, 

Yours, truly, 
JoHn A, RoRABAUGH. 


— 


TUNNELHILL, Pa., February 20, 1917. 
Hon. Warren Worrtu BAILey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Barter: Once more I wish to thank you for having sent 
me the Rxecorp, and I also again most sincerely appreciate your stand 
toward war. I am only a poor miner, but I can not help but thank you. 

I have boys soon old enough to be called upon according to law, but 
i pray may darkness overshadow the day when my boys must be dragged 
o war. 

The words you have spoken against war will ring through the world 
a thousand years after the “ jingoists’ jabbering " is dead. 

I am a Socialist and therefore stand by my party, yet I can not but 
regret that you were defeated at the last election; and defeated by 
whom? Why, by the workers. It is surely to regret that the workers 
will never understand. 

Very truly, yours, 
8. A. NELSON, 
Tunwnethiil, Pa. 


ae 


St. Louis, Mo., February is, 1917, 
Hon. W..W. Battey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

I am a descendint of men and women who came to this country and 
braved the perils and the hardships of the wilderness, fought in the 
Revolution to free themselves from British ranny, and helped to 
make immortal the-~name of the man who in his declining years 
warned his country never to enter into any entangling alliances with 
any European nation, 
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I have always been and I am still proud to be calied a “Bryan” 
Democrat, and I take the liberty therefore of congratulating you upon 
hat I consider your true democracy, in your fight on the ammuni- 
ion manufacturers, and doing what you can to maintain aR mora 
jotegrit of our country in its international relations, If one 6 
hose who think the President should have lent his Support to the pas- 
pase of a bill to keep Americans off of foreign ships carrying contra- 
and of war and settle the question of right after the European mess 
is straightened out. If you care to do so, you may advise my Rep- 
sesentative, Mr. Icon, that there are plenty more of us in his district 

Who think as I do. 

Frank L. GANNAWAY. 


—— 
ALTOONA, Pa., February 2%, 1917. 

Dear Sir: Allow me_to congratulate you on the position you take 
on the war question. I am glad you are able to stand up and fight 
for the people. I hope you will favor the Government taking control 
of the food situation in order to relieve the present crisis, There is 
no need of an investigation ; most everyone knows that the speculators 
nre holding foodstuffs for the high prices. Hoping you will give this 
your immediate attention, I remain, 

H. B. Grirrira, 


2624 Kighth Avenue. 


CHESTNUT HILL, Boston, Mass. 

My Dear Mr. Baitey: We have been reading with great interest 

our “summing up” of our Congressman from Massachusetts. Do 
eep up the good work. You have the “backing up” of the very 
people who put him there. 

I will send to you an editorial from a newspaper—which is not bought 
and paid for by the interests—that will show you how the feeling of 
the thinking people is strongly for the sentiments which you and Mr, 
Bryan express. 

Most sincerely, B. Faxon. 


DuNLO, Pa., February 21, 1917. 


The Hon. Warren Wortu BaILey. .. 

My Dear Mr. NGRESSMAN: I deem it a duty as a citizen to in- 
form you that I thank you and indorse your excellent stand you are 
taking in your movement to keep our dear country out of the European 
war, ey pray that God will give you the strength to keep up the 
goo ; 

Fours, very respectfully, J. H. Svarx. 
Resolutions passed by the Central Trades and Labor Council of 
Richmond, Va. 


Whereas the jingoistic elements in this Nation are doing all in their 
wer to force this country into war; and 
ereas the Greatest pressure is being brought on the President to 
swerve him from his stand for peace; and 
Whereas Congress is now considering the adoption of stringent uni- 
versal military service and so-called espionage bills, which are con- 
trary to the principles for which we stand: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That,the Central Trades and Labor Council hereby reit- 
erates its stand against war and reassures President Wilson of eur 
support in his endeavors to keep this country out of war. 

esolved further, That we declare our joann to any universal 
service and improper ~pienep bills, and t we hereby appoint a 
special legislative representative to go to Washington and assist the 
legislative representative of the American Federation of Labor in 
special opposition to these bills, and amaneneeay to also work for any 
other legislation which has been indorsed by the Central Trades and 
Labor Council and American Federation of Labor; and 

Resolved, further, That we also instruct this representative to work 
for the adoption of proper legislation providing for an advisory refer- 
endum before an offensive war is declared. 

H. A. Wats, President. 
Frank A. Jones, Seerctary. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA., February 28, 1917. 
Hon. W. W. Battey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: We, the members of St. Joseph’s Beneficial Society, kindly 
ask to use all your inffaence and power to prevent war. 
Thanking you for same, we beg to remain, 
A. K. GgIreLHART, President. 
JOHN G. HELD, Secretary. 


JOHNSTOWN Nest, No, 1024, Ornper of OwLs, 
Johnstown, Pa., February 22, 1917. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted by Johnstown 
Nest No. 1024, Order of Owls: 

“Resolved, That we, the members of Johnstown Nest No. 1024, Order 
of Owls, with a large membership, all loyal citizens of the United States, 
at a largely attended, regular, and especially advertised meeting, have 
this date extended our hearty congratulations to the President and Con- 
gress of the United States for their earnest efforts to keep our country 
out of the = war. 

“We realize the difficulties besetting our administration in trying to 
keep ceful with the world, when part of the press of the country, 
owned and controlled by the speculative moneyed interests of the coun- 
try are advocating war, but who would not attempt to make a sacrifice 
themselves. We realize the burden of a war must fall heavy on the 
membership of all organizations created for the purpose of protecting 
our homes and those near and dear to us. 

“ We are ready to defend our national honor in any justifiable cause 
against any foreign country, but we do not believe it would be dishon- 
orable to warn our ships to steer clear of the war zone created by the 
warring nations until the situation is changed, thus avoiding the rav- 
ages of warfare to a peace-loving American. people. It is further 

“ Resolved, That we realize the common people must bear the great- 
est burden if war is declared by the rulers. As a peace-loving organiza- 
tion and true Americans we believe the United States should declare to 
all nations the principle that, except in resisting invasions, no Govy- 
ernment has a moral right to declare war except by a referendum vote 
of the a 

ours in O. O. O., Geo. K. ENGELBACH, 
President. 
F. Louis Sievers, 
Sceretary. 
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Beed America and starve the war was one of the demands embraced 


in a set of resolutions adopted unanimously by the county committee 

of the Socialist Party of Cambria County, at a well-atten meeting in 

Franklin Borough February 26. The delegates reperted a favorable 

growth in sentiment and membership, and all present joined in laying 

plans for further organization and prgoanade work, Two new branches 
ba reported as working nicely, e resolutions adopted were as 

‘ollows : 

“ Whereas the President has requested C to vest in him the au- 
thority to use the Army and Navy at discretion to protect the 
interests of th who, for an enormous, y profit, are crea 
a famine in this country and preventing ce in Europe by the 
shipment of food and munitions of war ; an 

“ Whereas these money-mae patriots for profit, who, like vultures, are 
fattening on the blood of the betrayed European workers who would 

since exhaustion had they not 


long have ceased fighting y been 
supplied with food and munitions by neutral (2?) nations, are, by the 
shipment of such supplies, constantly inviting attack and are parti- 
ceps criminis in the wholesale murder of workers of Burope, and 
* Whereas the burden of ‘war falls almost entirely on the common people, 
we have nothing to gain and everything to lose by war: Therefore 


“Resolwed, That we voice our emphatic pretest against the extension 
of the President’s authority in international matters of any nature; and 


it further 

“Resolwed, That we call on the National Government to feed America 
and starve the war by an embargo on all shipments to the belligerent na- 
tions, and take immediate steps to relieve the deplorable conditions 
among the workers, caused by the outrageously high prices; and be it 


further 
“Resolved, That we demand that the war-making power, except in case 
of actual invasion, be vested in the people, to exercised by them 


through the referendum.” 
CresSSON, Pa., February 27, 1917, 
tion. W. W. BAILey, ; 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Duar Sir: The above resolutions embody the sentiment of a 
all the sober-minded people of this district, and we are glad to nete tha 
you are doing your utmost to prevent hostilities, 
Yours, very sincerely, 
Amos B. Murpay, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Resolutions unanimously adopted by Jobnstown Lodge, No. 48, Loyal 
Order of Mcose. 


JOHNSTOWN LopGz, No. 48, LoyaL OrnDEeR oF Moose, 
Johnstown, Pa., February 20, 1977. 

Resolved, That we, the members of Johnstown Lodge, No. 48, Loyal 
Order of Moose, located in Johnstown, Cambria ees Pa., with over 
fifteen hundred members, all loyal citizens of the United States, at a 
regular meeting held this date and largely attended extend our con- 
gratulations to the President and Congress of the United States for their 
very earnest efforts to keep our country out of the Huropean war. 

s in face of the fact that part of the pre of the country, 
awned and controlled by speculative moneyed interests of the country, 
are advocating war, but who would make no sacrifices themselves. e 
realize the burden would fall heavy on the membership of all organiza- 
tions such as we have the honor to represent, and all organiza- 
tions created for the purpose of protecting our families, our homes, and 
those who are near and dear to us. 

We believe in and are ready to defend our national honor against any 
justifiable cause by any foreign courtry, but do net believe in the present 
crisis that it would be an act of cowardice or dishonorable to warn our 
ships to steer clear of yar zones created by warring nations until the 
Situation is changed, which at most can only be a very short period, and 
thus avoid the awful ravages of warfare to a peace-loving American peo- 
pic; and we further 

Resolwe, That we realize the horrors of war must fail at the door of 
the common people if declared by the rulers. As peace-lo niza- 
tions and true Americans, we believe the United States sho a re to 
all nations the principle that except in resisting invasions no govern- 
ge ee the moral right to declare war except by a referendum yote of 

@ people. 

[ SEAL, ] Worth BERKEX, Dictator. 
Gro, J, HomMeEL, Secretary. 





Pensions. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. LANGLEY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In toe House or Representatives, 


Saturday, March 8, 1917. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, in exercising the authority 
granted me by the House to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
on the subject of pensions, I desire to submit some facts and 
observations. 

SPECIAL ACTS, 


As a member of the Committee on Invalid Pensions it has been 
my pleasure to aid in securing favorable action on many spe- 
cial bills, increasing the rate of pension allowed by the general 
law, in the cases of worthy and needy soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and their widows. Coupled with the pleasure of 
having the privilege to render this service, there has always 
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been a feeling of regret that conditions permitted such action 
only in a very small number of the many cases equally worthy 
of it and my sense of justice has always revolted at the thought 
of the discrimination involved and which was unavoidable under 
the long-established practice of the committec. 

The theory upon which the committee takes jurisdiction of 
these special cases is that on account of the needy and disabled 
condition of the beneficiary the rate provided by the general 
law is inadequate to furnish the necessaries of life and that it 
is the duty of a grateful Nation to supply that need. It might 
be termed an equitable jurisdiction, which is made the more 
liberal in its application (aside from the question of the 
length of service of the soldier or sailor, which is material to 
the rate allowed) the nearer the ease approaches to that of 
indigence and helplessness. That is commendable and just, as 
far as it goes. The trouble about it is that the number of such 
special bills that can be acted on at a session is so small that 
each Member of Congress can, at the most, get only a few of 
them for his district; and it has been my observation that the 
Members who are most vigilant in such matters and give their 
cases the larger share of their personal attention get, as a rule, 
the larger share of the special bills that are enacted. Perhaps 
it would be impossible under existing conditions to change that. 
At the same time it works a great injustice to the thousands 
of other equally deserving cases. I do not wish to be under- 
stood as in any sense seeking to criticize the previous adminis- 
tration of this branch of the committee’s work. It is perha 
impossible under existing conditions to remedy that. I w 
say, however, that if the present practice in special-act cases-— 
I mean the practice of limiting the number, as heretofore—is to 
eontinue, there ought to be some arrangement whereby each 
Member shall have his pro rata share of special acts; and that 
pro rata share should be based upen the number of cases in his 
district that come within the rules of the committee defining the 
cases that are entitled to such special relief. Of course, it would 
be wholly impracticable to carry out such a plan with mathe- 
matical precision, but certainly it could be done with reasonah'e 
approximation, so as to give a far more equitable distribution 
of special acts than heretofore. I want to add that if it ever 
comes within my power to help institute such a reform I shall 
certainly avail myself of the opportunity. I do not deny that I 
have always managed to get as many special acts for my district 
as any other Member, and more than most of them, although 
in many cases they probably represented as large, or even 
larger, soldier districts than mine. I acted upon the theory 
that, aside from my duties as a member of the committee, which 
I always endeavored to perform justly and impartially, it was 
my duty as an individual Member of the House to help my 
soldier constituents and-their widows to prepare the testimony 
in their cases and, acting as their Representative, to get as 
many of their cases through as it was possible for me to do. 
Of course, I was conscious: ail the while that there were many 
more in the district whose cases were equally deserving that I 
had not knowledge of personally, or, if I had, that it was not 
in my power to reach at the time. I simply did the best I 
could under the limitations with which I was surrounded. I 
wanted to get relief for more of them and would have gladly 
done it if I could. It was discrimination in a sense, but una- 
voidable discrimination, which I tried to minimize as much as 
possible by giving preference, as far as I could, to the most 
needy and helpless cases, in the various counties, that came 
within by personal knowledge. I have no doubt that there are 
eases more needy and helpless than some of those in which 
relief has already been given. This is one of the inevitable 
results of the system under which the committee has been pro- 
ceeding and for which I am proposing a much desired remedy, 
for to me the task of selecting from among the many that are 
worthy the few that have been thus rewarded has been the most 
distressing that I have had to perform since I have been in 
official life. : 

What I have said regarding the practice of our Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, and of my own course in handling the 
eases from my district presented to it, applies with equal force 
to the other Pension Committee of the House which has juris- 
diction of all cases not based upon service rendered in the 
Civil War. I feel that the history of special pension legisla- 
tion emanating from both committees shows the urgent need 
of some reform. I introduced in this Congress two bills 
which would, in my judgment, if enacted into law accomplish 
that, I shall insert these in the Recorp. The first one is de- 
signed to give to all veterans of the Civil War the rates of 
pension practically that they would get under the rules of 
the committee if their cases were made special by it and in- 
eluded in ene ef the omnibus pension bills. In other words, 
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the enactment of this bill would eliminate the discrimination 
to which I have referred, and would result in all of the old 
soldiers being treated exactly alike. It would cost a little more 
money, I concede, but the increase would be only temporary, 
and it would be a mere bagatelle compared with what the 
old fellows deserve at our hands. All of them are now so 
far advanced in years that they are rapidly becoming help- 
less, many of them being so already, and those that do not 
ow will soen require the personal sid and attendance of an- 
other person, for which the pension they are now receiving, 
and upon which most of them are solely dependent, is inade- 
quate to provide. Let us, while we can, enable them to pro- 
vide the necessaries of life and employ some one to look after 
their personal comfort, when needed, during the few remain- 
ing years that they will be with us. The full text of the bill 
is as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 17572) to provide for increasing the rates of pension of 


totally disabled, needy, and helpless soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the Civil and Mexican Wars. : 

Be it enacted, etc., That the rate of pension for every officer or en- 
listed man in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States 
who served therein 90 days or more during the Civil War and was 
honorably discharged therefrom, and who has no means of support 
aside from his pension, and no one is by agreement bound for his 
support, shall be $30 per month, is he be totally incapacitated 
for self-support because of disability or disabilities not the result of 
his own vicious habits; and shall be $40 per month, provided he be 
totally incapacitated for self-support because of disability or disabili- 
ties not the result of his own vicious habits and requires the frequent 
and periodical, though not constant, aid and attendance of another 
person ; and shall be $50 per month, prerised he be totally incapaci- 
tiated for self-support because of disability or disabilities not the result 
of his own vicious habits and requires the constant aid and attend- 
ance of another person. The rate of pension herein provided shall 
commence from the date of filing an application therefor in the Bureau 
of Pensions after the passage of this act. 

Suc, 2. That the benefits of this act shall include those who have a 
pensionable status under the joint resolution of February 15, 1895, 
and under the second section of the joint resolution of July 1, 1902, 
as amended by the joint resolution of June 28, 1906. 

Sec. 3. That the $40 and $50 rates of pension provided by section 
1 of this act shall apply to those survivors of the Mexican War who 
are now on the pension rolis or who may hereafter be placed thereon. 

Sec. 4. That the provisions of this act shall not be construed to 
reduce the rate of pension to which anyone is now entitled under any 
general or special law. 

Mr. Speaker, as is well known, it was not possible to get con- 
sideration of such a bill during the Sixty-fourth Congress, I 
shall introduce it again at the opening of the next Congress, 
and IT hope we may be able to get legislation of this character 
enacted then. It certainly ought to be done. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR AND PHILIPPINE INSURRECTION, 


The other bill is for the relief of the veterans of the Spanish- 
American War and of the Philippine insurrection. It reads as 
follows: 


A bill (If. R. 17573) to. pension the survivors of the War with Spain 
and Philippine insurrection. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisiofs, iimitations, and benefits of 
section 2, as amended by the act of May 9, 1900, of an act entitled 
“An act granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are incapacitated 
for performance of manual labor and providing pensions to widows, 
minor children, and dependent parents,’ approved June 27, 1890, be, 
and the same are hereby, extended from the date of the passage of 
this act to the surviving officers and enlisted men who served in the 
late War with Spain and Philippine insurrection. 

The effect of this bill would be to give title to pension to vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War and of the Philippine insur- 
rection who had a service of as much as 90 days and received 
an honorable discharge, and who are now shown to be dis- 
abled for the performance of manual labor, in whole or in part, 
without requiring them to prove that their disability was con- 
tracted in the service and line of duty. It is now nearly 
20 years ago since they rendered this service, and it is prac- 
tically impossible for them, in the absence of a hospital record, 
to establish service origin of their disabilities. Most of them 
were associated with comrades that they had not previously 
known, and most of these who are now living are scattered 
ali over the world, so that their testimony is not available. 
It is true that the period of time which has elapsed since they 
rendered this service is a little shorter than the period which 
had elapsed following the close of the Civil War when the law 
was passed pensioning soldiers of that war without requiring 
proof of service origin of their disabilities, but they were not 
confronted with as much difficulty as these men are in secur- 
ing testimony on that point; and I think the time has fully 
arrived when these men should have the benefits of such a law. 
It was not possible to get consideration of this bill in the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, but I am going to reintroduce it in the 
Sixty-fifth Congress and press it for passage then. It is 
needless for me to say that I earnestly hope that the Key bill 
for the relief of the widows of these men will also be passed in 








that Congress. It ought to have been passed in the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, and it would have been but for the opposition 
to it of a few men in another legislative body. I want to add, 
in this connection, that I have favored ever since I have been 
in Congress the enactment of more liberal pension legislation 
for the relief of the widows of veterans of the Civil War, and 
have introduced several bills for their benefit during that time. 
I shall always be proud of the fact that I was a member of the 
committee that framed and reported the Ashbrook bill and that 
I had the privilege of participating in the enactment of that law. 


THE STATE MILITIA. 


IT have been advocating for so many years the enactment of 
a law that will do justice to the State miiltia organizations of 
Kentucky, Missouri, and other States, who were never mus- 
tered into the United States service but rendered valuable and 
efficient aid, along with the Regular troops in the suppression 
of the Rebellion, and I have so many times addressed the 
House of Representatives upon that proposition, and have been 
so persistent in my efforts in behalf of the militia soldiers that 
I do not feel that it is necessary for me to reiterate my atti- 
tude and views in this statement. I will, however, insert as 
a part of my remarks the following colloquy, in which I partici- 
pated wheti the House, on March 3, 1917, had under consider- 
ation a bill to pension the survivors of the various Indian 
wars. It is my purpose to reintroduce in the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress this militia bill and do my utmost to get some legislation 
for the relief of this deserving and long-neglected class of our 
ex-Union soldiers, The extract from the Recorp to which I 
have just made reference is as follows: 

“Mr. Switzer. Is there any way provided by which they 
can establish their identity and their connection with the serv- 
ice and that they actually served? 

“Mr. Key of Ohio. Yes; in the manner indicated by the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING]. 

“Mr. Keratinc. By evidence satisfactory to the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

“Mr. LANGLEY. What character of service is required? 

“Mr. Key of Ohio. They must have served at least 30 days. 
I will say to the House that I have prepared a statement set- 
ting forth the amendment and the reasons why I think this 
amendment should not be adopted. I can not understand how 
the Senate of the United States could pass an amendment to a 
pill providing what this amendment does. I will ask the Clerk 
to read the statement to the House. 

“Mr. Norron. Will the gentleman from Colorado yield? 

“Mr. Kratinge. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kry] has 
the floor. He wishes this statement read. 

“The SpeEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Saunpers). The Clerk 
will read the statement. 

“The Clerk read as follows: . 

“On page 5, line 17, amendment No. 9, the Senate added: 

“provided, That when there is no record of service or payment fot 
same in the War Department or Treasury Department the applicant 
may establish the service by satisfactory evidence from the muster 
rolls on file in the several State or Territorial archives: And provided 
further, That the want of a certificate of discharge shall not deprive 
any applicant of the benefits of this act.’ 

* ” o oe * me * 

“Mr. Hayden. Will the gentleman yield? 

“Mr. Mays. I yield to the gentleman from Arizona. 

“Mr. Haypren. I have presented individual bills to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions for soldiers who rendered service in the 
Indian wars in Utah. In each case I have been told by the 
committee that these men have no pensionable status and that 
therefore the committee could not report out a special bill for 
their relief, but that general legislation must be passed. 

“Mr. SuHertey. Do I understand that what you would not do 
in an individual case after investigation, you are willing to do by 
wholesale, without investigation? 

“Mr. Mays. Not only this amendment, but the whole bill is 
general in its terms. It provides in a general way for pen- 
sioning the survivors of the various Indian wars of our history. 
The country’s debt to these men who met and conquered the 
cruel, heartless savage of the West can never be fully repaid. 
They blazed the path of civilization. Other States have been 
compensated for such manly services of their citizens. The 
father of this bill |Mr. Keatrne], who refuses to support my 
motion, admits that the services were rendered in full measure. 
Why not pay the bill? We should not invoke the aid of techni- 
‘alities to avoid a just obligation. 

“Mr. Hower. As I understand it, they would not have any 
status befere the Committee on Pensions. The Committee on 
Pensions will not consider these claims. 

“Mr, LANGLEY. Not unless there is some general legislation 
conferring a pensionable status upon that class. That is the 
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rule of the committee. I do not agree with it but have been 
unable to get it amended. 
* * * * * * 


“Mr. Mays. We have made investigation. These pioneers 
rendered the services. The State has a just claim covering the 
expenses incident to defending the settlements against the 
savages who were the wards of the General Government. Gen- 
tlemen say, though the cause of these veterans may be just, 
it might prove a dangerous precedent to meet the obligation. 
Unjust claims might be encouraged. Honest men do not refuse 
to pay honest debts through fear of future fraudulent claims. 

“Mr. Lanetey. We have encountered the same difficulty in 
trying to get relief for the Kentucky and Missouri Militia who 
rendered service for a much longer period than the gentleman 
says these men rendered. Some gentlemen think, as I said 
a while ago, that we ought not to pass a private bill for their 
relief, because general legislation ought to be enacted covering 
all of them, and others say, as my colleague from Kentucky 
[Mr. SHERLEY] says, that we ought not to have general legisla- 
tion but special legislation, and between the two opposing con- 
tentions we have never been able to get any relief for them at all, 

“Mr. SHERWoop. Was not the reason because they were never 
mustered into the service of the United States? 

“Mr. LANGLEY. Unquestionably ; there is where all the trouble 
lies, 

* * ok * * * * 

“Mr.. Kkatina. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. LANGLEY]. 


“Mr. Lanatey. Mr. Speaker, I shall not take up much of the 
time of the House, because in this rush, with all the congested 
conditions surrounding us, I realize the House has not the 
patience, nor can we spare the time, especially since an amend- 
ment to this bill can not be made at this stage so as to include 
the State militiamen of Kentucky, Missouri, and other States 
who rendered valuable service to the Union cause during the 
Civil War, and realizing, as I do, that I can not by talking now 
advance the interests of these militiamen, whose cause is so 
near.to my heart. I am in sympathy with the general purpose of 
this bill. I have made a plea almost every session of Congress 
during the past 10 years for some general legislation which will 
widen the scope of the pension laws so as to reach those soldiers 
who, although not mustered into the United States service, ren- 
dered just as faithful and patriotic service to their Government 
in time of war as those who were mustered in, The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Russert] and myself and others have been 
earnestly seeking during all these years to get some relief for 
them. We even proposed to limit that relief to cases where the 
service was for 90 days or more, and still Congress has thus 
far denied us. We have tried to get a special rule adopted by 
the joint Pension Committees of the two Houses which would 
permit relief by special act in needy and deserving cases where 
the soldier is shown to have rendered that much service and is 
now in a dependent and helpless condition, and that relief was 
denied us. It is true that we secured the adoption of such a 
rule by the House committee, but the Senate committee con- 
tended that the relief ought to be extended to all by general 
legislation. We secured a favorable report once from the House 
committee on a general bill of that character, but we have 
never been able to get that through Congress. The cause of 
these militiamen has thus fallen between these two contentions, 
The one that these cases should be handled by special act and 
the other that they should be covered by general legislation. 

“If the Senate committee had agreed to the rule adopted in a 
previous Congress by the House committee, many cases of these 
old fellows would have been provided for by now. And yet here 
comes a proposition from the Senate to pension these militia- 
men who were engaged in the Indian wars if they rendered 30 
days’ service. I do not underestimate the valued and patriotic 
and ‘unselfish service these Indian fighters rendered, and I do 
not wish to put myseif in the position of opposing recognition 
for them; but, Mr. Speaker, I have not up to this moment been 
able to get the consent of my conscience to yote for this Senate 
proposition to reward the 30 days’ service of these western 
militiamen while Kentucky militiamen, many of whom rendered 
a much longer period of service, are left without recognition. 
It seems to me that it is unjust discrimination, and when I think 
about voting for it these old, needy, and helpless militiamen 
down in Kentucky come into my mind and my conscience seems 
to tell me that these Indian fighters, deserving as they are, who 
fought after the Civil War, and are therefore presumably 
younger on an average than the Kentucky militiamen, ought 
to wait until they can all at least be treated alike and provided 
for in one general bill when the condition of the Treasury, now 
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unfortunately depleted, will warrant such legtstation. I dis- 
like very much to vote against the Senate proposition, but I fear 
that I shall be compelled to do so in obedience to the sense of 
injustice which I feel over the unfairness of it. I give notice 
now that I shall bring this question of pensioning the militia- 
men of Kentucky, Missouri, and other States up again in the 
next Congress. I agree with all that has been said about our 
duty to those who have fought our wars, whether they were 
regularly mustered or not, and if my service as a Member of 
Congress was to close to-morrow I would be proud of the privi- 
lege of making my last words on this floe~ an appee! in their 
behalf. 

“Mr. Speaker, I want to show that the service rendered by 
these Indian fighters, valiant and unselfish as it was, is no more 
deserving of the gratitude of this Republic than are the services 
rendered by these other militiamen, and that there is an addi- 
tional argument in favor of the latter because most of them 
rendered a much longer service and certainly a service as im- 
portant to the country. I know this is not the time to do that, 
and I therefore ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp on this question. 

“The Speaker. The gentleman from Kentucky asks wunani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

“There was no objection. 

& * a 





* * * 

“Mr, Howett. There is no complete analogy between the forces 
of a sovereign State which for reasons sufficient for them refuse 
or neglect to enter the military service of the United States and 
the militia of a Territory subject to the orders of the governor, 
their commander in chief, and himself the direct appointee of 
the President of the United States, the Commander in Chief of 
all Federal forces. The organization of a Territory is merely 
the agency of the Federal Government. Any gentleman who 
considers the matter a moment must differentiate between the 
militia of a Territory and that of a sovereign State. 

“Furthermore, I want to emphasize the fact that these Indian 
volunteers or militia could not be mustered into the service of 
the United States. There was no one to muster them in, even if 
there had been authority for it. The crisis had to be met, with- 
out regard to future personal considerations. They gave their 
strength and risked their lives in this cause. 

“Mr. Lanetry. Will the gentleman yield to me there? 

“Mr. Hower. Yes. 

“Mr. Lanotry. I have given a great deal of study to the 
militia question. A number of the Missouri and Kentucky 
Militia, under the command of Federal officers, performed serv- 
ice and were armed and equipped by the Federal Government, 
and we have tried to get recognition for those who served 90 
days or more. r 

“Mr. Hower. There is a marked difference in the pension 
policy of the Government in dealing ‘vith Indian and other 
wars. The very nature of Indian warfare and the atrocities 
and horrors involved in it, as well as its suddenness and tempo- 
rary character, has always been #®toguized by Congress. Differ- 
ent rules of service and proof in Indian wars have been written 
into these laws from what is customary in all other wars. There 
has always been shown a liberality and spirit to mete out jus- 
tice in these Indian wars without regard to a strict observance 
of all those precise channels of evidence which are so requisite 
and essential in a thorough and perfect military organization. 

“Mr. Lanetey. Neither is there a difference between the Fed- 
eral troops and the militia. 

“Mr. Howe rt. If the claim which Utah presented in 1869 for 
reimbursement and compensation for these services had been 
appropriated for this amendment would not be necessary in our 
particular case. Utah has undoubtedly a just and valid claim 
for reimbursement for these services, which Congress will some 
day acknowledge and pay, but it is cruel and unjust to argue 
because Congress has not made just and adequate compensa- 
tion for this service that for that reason these survivors should 
be further deprived of a pension freely given to all others who 
rendered similar service. Such objections are flimsy and tech- 
nical and ought not to weigh with this House under the circum- 
stances, 

“ Mr. BortAnp. Will the gentleman yield? 

“Mr, Howe. For a question. 

“Mr. Bortanp. It is customary in Western States, in case of 
a militia of this kind, to reward them by land scrip of various 
kinds, is it not? Was anything done in that way for these men? 

“ Mr. Howetr. To the best of my knowledge there has been no 
recognition of his service on the part of the General Government 
whatsoever. There is only the fact that it was performed under 


territorial authority and in accordance with the demand of the 
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Indian Superintendent at that time who was in charge of the 
Indians and a Federal officer. 

“The magnitude of these Indian disturbances and the invalu- 
able service rendered by those who served in them is fully rec- 
ognized and admitted by the opponents of the amendment, but 
they strenuously resist. the essential provision that will make 
them beneficiaries under the bill. They are content to make the 
promise to the ear in section 1 of the bill, but now seek to break 
it te the hope by refusing to concur in the Senate amendment. 

“Mr. Lanwetey. If the gentlemen will permit me, there has 
been no land scrip issued by Congress since the Civil War, and 
this service was all performed, as I understand it, after the Civil 
War. 

“Mr. Hower. Yes. If there is any gentleman who can sug- 
gest a way by which these meritorious soldiers—these men who 
furnished their own arms, their own equipment, and went out 
to defend the settlers in that early day—can be rewarded; if 
there is any way by which you can amend this so that you can 
extend this bounty to those who are as deserving as any soldiers 
ever were in any Indian war, we have no objection to that. 
This talk about desertion and about corruption and seeking to 
get into the Treasury by this amendment, to those who know the 
conditions, is all subterfuge. 

“Mr. Lanoetey. That is right.” 

ERRONEOUS CHARGES OF DESERTION, 


There is still another class of our soldiers who are, and have 
been for all these years, entitled to relief, who have been 
unable to get justice done them through the War Department, 
because of the rigid and absurd provisions of the law governing 
that department in such matters, and who have been unable to 
get relief through either general or special legislation by Con- 
gress because of the adverse attitude of so many Members of it, 
which is due almost entirely to a total misunderstanding on 
their part of the facts. I refer to those soldiers who were en- 
tered upon the records by their superior officer as de erters 
because of their unexplained absence from their commat:!, when 
in fact their absence was due to causes which when disciosed 
render the charge of desertion outrageously unjust. They can 
not have the charge removed upon making proof of those facts 
and presenting them to the War Department, because the provi- 
sions of the law enacted by Congress governing such matters 
do not confer upon that department the power to do it; and 
they can not get relief from Congress by special legislation nor 
by having the law amended, for the reasons I have already 
stated. 

I have taken occasion a number of times since I have been 
a Member of this body to discuss this question and have repeat- 
edly endeavored to get relief for these men, both by general and 
special legislation, but thus far without avail. I shall not go 
into the question again at this time, except to reproduce here 
some of the debate on special bills proposing té remove deser- 
tion charges, which debate oecurred in the House on February 
12, 1917, and in which I participated. This will serve to illus- 
trate the present situation. I am not going to cease or abate 
my efforts in their behalf, but I shall renew them in the Sixty- 
fifth Congress. The extracts from the debate referred to are 
as follows: 

“Mr. Mann. What is the gentleman's amendment? 

“Mr. Raker. My amendment is to strike out all after the 
word ‘Interior’ in line 1 on page 2, and all of lines 2 and 3. 

“Mr. Lanerey. Mr. Speaker, the question of whether the 
bill is objected to has not yet been put to the House. 

“Mr. MANN. The gentleman is stating this for information, 
I would like to have him again state what his amendment is, 
so that I may follow it. 

“Mr. Raker. I want to strike out more than that. 

“Mr. LANetEY. Why not let it go over? 

“Mr. Raker. But I want to strike out, commencing with the 
word ‘and’ in line 11, page 1, all the rest of that line and all 
of lines 1, 2, and 3 on page 2. That would just correct his 
military record. 

“Mr. Mann. All right. 

“Mr. LAnetey. Mr. Speaker, I want to reserve the right 
to object. I want to know if this is a desertion case. 

“Mr, Fievps. Yes. 

“Mr. Raker. The record has been in a shape showing that 
it is not a desertion; in fact, from the record, the man was 
home and sick 

“Mr. Mawn. He deserted; it is a desertion case. 

“Mr. Lanazey. I have several cases like that when men were 
at home sick and were not really deserters. 

“Mr. Mann. I can assure the gentleman from Kentucky that 
he has had more passed than any other man in the House, as 
he is a most diligent man. 











“Mr. Lanotxy. The gentleman from Illinois is usually very 
accurate in most instances, but he missed it in this case, be- 
cause I have not had im 10 years a single one passed, 

“Mr. Mann. I am surprised, because the gentleman from 
Kentucky is extremely active on behalf of his constituents. 

“Mr. Lanaiey. I thank the gentleman for that statement, 
but I have spent a great deal of time in trying te get some of 
these desertion eases through this Committee on Military 

“Mr, Mann. I will undertake to say the gentleman has not 
spent half as much time as the gentleman from California, 
besides—— 

“Mr. Lanetzy. The gentleman frem California does not do 
anything else. 

“Mr. Mann. Oh, he does lots of other things. I want to say 
to the gentleman from Kentucky it is considered one of the 
prerogatives of the membership of the Committee on Military 
Affairs that a member of that committee occasionally intro- 
duces a bill to remove the charge of desertion and gets it passed, 
and when outsiders are given this privilege it is by favor and 
not by right. 

“Mr. Lanerezy. I had a suspicion there was something of 
that kind or something wrong somewhere, and I am glad to 
have the statement from such an experienced source. 

“Mr. Frerps. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the gentleman 
from Kentucky, first, that I have been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs for six years and a goodly, portion 
of that time as a member of the subcommittee on desertions, 
and I have secured the passage of only two bills, and they were 
much more meritorious than the bill of my colleague to which 
he refers, 

“Mr. Lanotry. That is a mere matter of opinion. 

“Mr. Fretps. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, in answer to the 
gentleman from Dlinois, the committee does not attempt to play 
favorites in these matters, but they try to pass upon the merits 
of each case before them. 

“Mr. Lanatry. If my colleague will yield, what I am trying 
to get at is how he works it to get a bill threugh at all. 

“Mr. Burnetr. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not 
conduct a kindergarten here when other people are waiting to 
try to get their bills passed. 

“Mr. Lanorey. I want to know the length of service of this 
soldier; I am sincere about this; I want to know how long he 
served and why you are proposing to remove the charge of de- 
sertion from his record. 

“Mr. Frerps. This man was only out of the service two days, 
and during the two days he was out he was charged with 
desertion. He returned on his own accord and served out his 
time and received an honorable discharge. But the charge of 
desertion apparently was against him on the war records, and 
was not corrected, and therefore it stands as a charge of deser- 
tion. 

“Mr, LanetEy. He returned voluntarily? 

“Mr. Frecps. He returned voluntarily after having been two 
days out of the service, and then he remained and was mus- 
tered out. 

“Mr. Langtry. How much time did he serve altogether? 

“ir. Fiecps. He served his entire enlistment, from 1865 to 
July 27, 1866. 

“Mr. Srarrorp. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does that grant him an entire service from April, 1865, to the 
close of the war, or after the war was concluded, a pensionable 
status because he served 90 days during the Civil War? 

“Mr. Frerps. Yes; he served 90 days. 

“Mr. Starrorp. When is it considered that the Civil War 
ended? 

“Mr. Frecps. The gentleman is familiar with that. 

“Mr, Lanatey. I think it has been officially determined it 
was July 15, 1865. Anyway, it was in July, 1865, with the 
exception of certain restricted areas where war conditions still 
existed. 

“Mr. Frecps. This man was mustered out and received an 
honorable discharge, but because he was away from his com- 
mand for two days, from December 31 to January 1, he was 
charged with desertion, and it was only an oversight in not cor- 
recting his record. 

“Mr, Laneuey. Will the gentleman pardon me? If he re- 
ceived an honorable discharge and was absent only two days, 
and voluntarily returned, that would not prevent his widow 
from getting a pension under existing law if he served 90 days 
during the Civil War. 

“Mr. Frecps. I have the report here—— 

“Mr. Lanerry. ‘There must be something else wrong about it 
or this legislation would not be needed. 








“Mr. Fieitps. The records of.the War Department show that 
he was absent only two days and was mustered out with his 
company and received an honorable discharge. At the Pension 
Bureau the charge of desertion, I understand, still stands 
against him on the record, and they refuse to pension him. 

“Mr. Lanerey. I am frank to say that I. never heard of a 
case where there was an absence of only two days and where 
the soldier voluntarily returned and was honorably discharged 
that the War Department refused to remove the charge of deser- 
tion. 

“Mr. Fietps. I never heard of it, and that is why I think it 
ought to be corrected. 

“Mr. LANGLEY. I will not object. 

“The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

“The Clerk read as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers, or any branch thereof, George F. Reid shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
of the United States as a private of Company D, Battalion —, Third 
Regiment California Volunteer Infantry, and as a private of Company 
Cc, Battalion —, Third Regiment California Volunteer Infantry, and 
that his widow, Isabella Reid, be placed on the pension roll of the 
Secretary of the Interior, and that she be paid a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month: Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the 
passage of this act. 

“Mr, Raker. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

“The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

“The Clerk read as follows: 


“Amend, on page 1, line 11, after the word ‘Infantry,’ by striking 
out the following language: 


* ‘And that his widow, Isabella Reid, be placed on*the pension roll of 


the Secretary of the Interior, and that she be paid a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month.’ 


“Mr. Mann. And strike out the proviso. 

“'The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

“The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

“Mr. Raker. I ask that the title be amended accordingly. 

“The SPEAKER pro tempore. That will be done after the bill 
is passed. The question is on the engrossment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

“Mr. MANN. It is not to correct a military record. This is a 
bill for the relief of George F. Reid. 

“Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman is entirely correct ahout that. 
You can not change the record of the War Department by an 
act of Congress. You can change the effect of it. 

“Mr, MANN. There are a couple of blank places in here. I 
do not know whether the bill be any good unless you fill them 
up here or hereafter. 

“Mr. Raker. He served twice. 

“Mr. MANN, The number of the battalion is not stated in 
either place. The gentleman better have that put in in the 
Senate. 

“The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the amended bill. 

“The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

“The title was amended so as to read: ‘A bill for the relief 
of George F. Reid.’ 

LEONORE M, SORSBY. : 


“The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 4544) for the relief of Leonore M. Sorsby. 

“The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

“Mr. MANN and Mr. Cox objected. 


BENJAMIN R. BUFFINGTON, 


“The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 5182) requiring the Secretary of War to issue an 
honorable discharge to Benjamin R. Buffington. 

“The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

“Mr. LANGLEY. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to have some brief statement of that case. What I am trying 
to get at, if the gentleman will pardon me, is whether you are 
passing any cases that are not more meritorious than a number 
that 1 am so anxious to get through that committee and I have 
been unable to get through. 

“ Mr. Frecps. I will say to my colleague—— 

“Mr. Mann. It is a pure matter of favor. What is the use? 

“Mr. Fretps. There is much more merit in this case than any 
that I have seen so far. 

“Mr. LANGLEY. I have been good to the members of that com- 
mittee individually, I am sure, and I can not understand why 
they do not want to favor me. 

“Mr. Fieips. Does the gentleman want an explanation? 
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“Mr, LANGLEY. A brief one. 

“Mr. Fietps. This man enlisted in 1861. He was captured 
and placed in prison, After his release from prison he returned 
te parole at Camp Parole, Md., and on the motion of his father, 
inasmuch as he was a minor, he was honorably discharged from 
the service. 5 pd ape wv Fart oo” ,.> + orm it he 

“ He reenlisted again and was transferred from one place to 
another, and finally to a point in South Carolina. When he ar- 
rived there he found his regiment was in North Carolina. It was 
not possible for him to reach his regiment, and he returned home 
when he could get there. 

“Mr. LANGteEy. Now, Mr. Speaker, let me state to the gentle- 
man right there: In tke mountains of eastern Kentucky and 
Tennessee and that section of country generally during the Civil 
War, in that border territory, we had hundreds of soldiers who 
were situated just as this soldier was, according to .ne gentle- 
man’s statement. They made repeated attempts, many of them 
did, according to testimony that I have read in many of these 
eases, to get back to their commands, but they could not do it. 
They could not get word to their commanders so that they would 
know why they were absent. Frequently they were cut off by 
the enemy, and they were charged with desertion. The condi- 
tions existing there during a portion of the war were worse than 
in any other section of the Union, and you people of the North 
and West have no conception of it, and that is why you are so 
hard on these so-called desertion cases. 

“This unjust charge still stands. The case of mine to which 
the gentleman referred a moment ago was that of an old fellow 
who went home, He says his commanding officer gave him per- 
mission .to go. He had served over two and one-half years and 
reenlisted as a veteran volunteer. He was taken sick after he 
got home. He could not get back to his command. We have 
established these facts by a dozen witnesses, and yet I have 
tried for nine years without success to get action on this case. 

“Mr, Fiectps. Mr. Speaker, I wafit te say to my colleague and 
to the membership of the House that there is a good deal of 
complaint because the Committee on Military Affairs does not 
report out desertion cases. I know there are many meritorious 
claims for the correction of military records. But gentlemen 
must realize how impossible it is for the Committee on Military 
Affairs to reach all these cases. 

“At the beginning of this Congress I asked the members of the 
subcommittee to join me in an effort to clean up these bills, and 
the subcommittee on desertions has written up about 200 cases. 
Many of them have been reported unfavorably, while many of 
them have been reported favorably. But the membership of 
the House knows that the Committee on Military Affairs has 
been one of the busiest committees of the House during this 
Congress. We have had three or four sittings during this Con- 
gress on cases of desertion. The committee is busy all the time, 
and it is not because we do not want to consider claims, but it 
is because we have not the time to reach them; and I trust that 
my colleague will not feel that he is discriminated against. 
There are probably 250 Members of the House who have bills 
of that kind introduced, many of them being claims of much 
merit, but it has not been possible for the Committee on Claims 
to reach all of them. 

“Mr, LanGtey.,Is it going to be possible for me to get one 
or two or three of these cases that I have spoken to the gentle- 
man about? I am perfectly sincere in this, and I do not want 
to delay the work here to-night. But I have several old soldiers 
in my district who are entitled to relief. 

“Mr. Neety. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

“The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Foster). The regular order 
is demanded, 

“Mr Austin. Mr, Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 

“The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
moves to strike out the last word. 

“Mr. Austin. Mr. Speaker, I wish to indorse what my col- 
league from Kentucky [Mr. Lanerey] has said in reference to 
these so-called desertion cases.. East Tennessee furnished 31,000 
soldiers to the Union Army. Many of them served in that imme- 
diate section of the country. When they were sick or wounded 
or disabled, many of the men in our east Tennessee regiments, 
which were not thoroughly and well equipped with hospital serv- 
ice, were granted permission to go home, where they could be 
nursed and cared for. When they got well perhaps the regi- 


ments to which they belonged had left the State, or were in Ken- 
tucky, and a large number of our very best citizens have been 
unable for fifty-odd years to get the Ameriean Congress to con- 
sider and pass upon this question and remove from them aud 
their reputation and their children a cioud and a reflection upou 
their honor. 
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“ Now, I have had some of these bills pending before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs for eight years. I am becoming impa- 
tient. Some of these men have actually passed away. Recogniz- 
ing the statement made by the gentleman here, which was made 
then to me, that on account of the annual appropriation bill they 
could not meet these bills, I offered a bill in the Sixty-first Con- 
gress to create a commission composed of The Adjutant General, 
the Surgeon General, and the Secretary of War, to pass upon 
these cases. Not a thing has been done with that bill. No action 
has been taken on my cases. I shall be in the next Congress if 
I live, and I serve notice here and now that I shall object to 
every one of these bills introduced by a member of the Military 
Affairs Committee, when absolutely no action has been taken on 
the bills that I have introduced. 

“Mr. Frecps. Very few of these bills are from members of 
the Military Affairs Committee. 

“Mr. Lanotey. One of these old soldiers to whom [ referred 
a moment ago is now blind. According to what his comrades 
say, he was the sixth man to seale the heights of Lookout 
Mountain on that memorable morning when our flag was placed 
upon its summit. Do not tell me that that sort of a soldier 
is justly charged with desertion. I have furnished 12 or 15 
affidavits stating that he was unable to get back to his com- 
mand, although he tried to do so. He served two years and 
seven months. I have had that case pending before the Military 
Affairs Committee of the various Congresses for nine years, 
and it has been reported two or three times by a subcommittee, 
but either they could not get a quorum of the full committee 
or something or other always happened to block my bill. 

“Mr, Frecos. Other members have filed claims, too, sup- 
ported by a great deal of testimony. But I*want to say to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Austruy] that if he will take 
the pains to read the reports on these bills, he will see that the 
charge that the bills are from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs is without foundation.@There has not been a bill passed 
to-night or the preceding night that was from a member of the 
Military Affairs Committee. 

“Mr. Mann. The last night we were here we had three of 
them in suecession introduced by members of the Committee 
on Military Affairs and reported by the gentleman—— 

“Mr. Lanotrey. I did not make that charge. I did not 
know it. 

“Mr. Austin. In view of the statement of the gentleman from 
Illinois I ask the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Fre.ps] to 
take back the statement he made a few minutes ago. 

“Mr. Frecos. Who introduced them? 

“Mr, Mann. I do not remember. We were all commenting 
upon it at the time. They were meritorious bills. 

“Mr. Austin, I do not question that they were meritoriousbills. 

“ Mr. Fiewps. As I remember, there was only one bill from a 
member of the subcommittee, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McKenzie], and the bills were objected to. 

“Mr. Mann. There were three in succession. I am not going 
to name them. What is the use?” 


The Late Senator James P. Clarke. 





MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. HENDERSON M. JACOWAY, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, February 18, 1917. 


The Horse had under consideration the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the business eof the House be now s . that op- 
portunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. James P, 
CLARKE, late a Senator from the State of Arkansas. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public eareer, the 
Houne,, at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand ad- 
ourned. 

' Resotved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate, 


Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 


family of the deceased. 
Mr. JAGOWAY. Mr. Speaker, on the first day of October 


‘last the message was flashed from one extreme of this country 


to the other and to the nations of the world that a great and 
good man had fallen. Senator James P. Crarke of Arkansas 
lay dead at his home. A citizen most useful, respected, and be- 
loved had lain dewn the burdens that were his. He had passed 
from scenes that were transitory and mortal to the realm of 
those activities that are immortal. 





A devoted family was bereft of him who was its head and 


‘who to them was a trinity. A sorrow as black as a starless 


night gathered around and about them and a load as heavy as 
a huge stone had rolled itself upon their hearts when they 
realized the awful tragedy that a devoted husband and father 
had taken his leave for the last time and bidden them all a final 
adieu. A host of loyal and devoted admirers that were Mr. 
CLARKE’s received the news of his passing with a grief un- 
feigned. To them they realized that the State and Nation had 
sustained a great and continuing loss and that they a friend 
in all the term implies had answered the last call, but who did 
so with a heart unafraid, a stoicism unequaled, and an intrepid 
soul unshaken by fear and had bowed to and obeyed the man- 
dates of nature’s final decree in equity. When family and 
friends were brought face to face with the fact that in the life 
of one they loved the last chapter had been written and the 
book closed, an agonizing catastrophe threw its shadow across 
their pathways, and “ sorrow rolled like a tempest through their 
souls.” 
SENATOR CLARKBE’S EARLY CAREER. 

Mr. Speaker, time forbids the recital of all the powerful fac- 
tors that went into the making of this man’s life. While in most 
respects it was not different from other men’s, yet when studied 
as a whole and viewed in its entirety there is found running 
through the warp and woof of his character those brilliant and 
golden threads of genius positive and indisputable—the exception 
that tests the general rule. The compelling force of Senator 
CLARKE’s life, like all men of overpowering ability, wrung from 
the lip of friend and foe alike that tribute that was his and com- 
pelled unstinted words of praise of a life that while erratic 
in many instances and not regular and commonplace in its 
orbit, nor in those elements it repelled and attracted, yet most 
commonplace in fundamentals, for his was a life builded upon 
the rock, and his characteristi¢s of heart and brain were worked 
out upon those plans and specifications that went into the making 
of a man that is true in the sight of his fellows. Senator CLARKE 
was honest; he was courageous—both morally and physically— 
and but few men that have sat in the Senate of the United States 
for the past half century were as capable and efficient as was 
he. He was one of Arkansas’ greatest contributions to the world, 
having for his object its betterment and its uplift. In no sense 
of the word can it be said of Senator CrarKe that he was a 
demagogue. The average political art and artifices of the politi- 
cian were an absolute stranger to him. To them he had never 
been introduced and had he been he would not have stooped to 
use them to gain a given end. : 

Since the Civil War no southern man has been quite so honored 
as was he. He was graduated at the University of Virginia. 
He was a native of the State of Mississippi, which he loved to 
the day of his death, and on many occasions delighted to make 
affectionate reference to the State of his birth. In 1879 he moved 
to the State of Arkansas, which period marked the genesis of a 
brilliant train of political and legal successes. From that day 
to the day of his death the State of his adoption delighted to do 
him honor. He served two years in the State legislature, only 
to be followed by a term of four years in the State senate, of 
which body he became president pro tempore and ex-officio 
lieutenant governor. At the expiration of his State senatorial 
term he was chosen attorney general and two years later he was 
elected governor. In 1902 he wag elected United States Senator, 
thus realizing that ambition which is said by him had been his 
dream from early boyhood: In his seeond race for the United 
States Senate he defeated one of the noblest and ablest men 
Arkansas ever sent to the Halls of National Legislation, Senator 
James K. Jones. In all his publie life no scandal was ever 
associated with Senator CLARKe’s name and his private life 
was as clean and pure as a star. 


AS UNITED STATES SENATOR. 


As Senator of the United States he looked the part and he 
acted the part. By visitors in the gallery of the Senate or upon 
the streets Senator CLARKE was pointed out as a celebrity. It 
may be said of him that he was not a Senator whose magnificent 
equipment of heart and mind were used solely for the advance- 
ment of the State which had so greatly honored him, but he had 


the sincere interest in the affairs of the whole Nation at heart. 


He had a ‘transcending ability for affairs of state which served 
him well and which made him a master in the discharge of his 
arduous duties as United States Senator. When he thought he 
was right he never surrendered his position. He was peculiarly 

of that power to think big things and. do big things 
and which gave an unlimited sway to his forceful, powerful, and 
dexterous qualities in the forum of the United States Senate, 
an opportunity which he craved and which early in his sena- 
torial career marked him as a Member of the greatest law- 











— 


making body the world ever saw, with no superiors and few 
equals. As a member of the Judiciary Committee and by virtue 
of sheer ability he was a commanding, compelling, and respected 
figure, especially in questions of constitutional law his advice 
was eagerly sought and his counsel prevailed. In these capsec- 
ities he never failed to leave his impress for good upon legis- 
lation. As chairman of the great Committee on Commerce he 
discharged the duties of this position with great credit to him- 
self and lasting benefit to the country. As presiding officer of 
the Senate his rulings were fair, and in this capacity his knowl- 
edge of parliamentary law and his erudition in general were a 
marvel, 
for absolute fairness. He was also a member of the Committee 
on Military Affairs and Foreign Affairs and other lesser com- 
mittees. To these committees he carried the same power for 
good and the same strength of character that marked his work 
upon other committees. 

The archives of the Nation that had honored him and which 
he in turn honored bear mute but unanswerable testimony that 
establishes the facts beyond cavil that in his day and generation 
he well and ably played his part, had been true to the people of 
Arkansas who signally honored him, and done those things his 
hands found to do and with a great willingness. That which was 
accomplished by him, Mr. Speaker, and the ideals for which he 
contended have done much to make this country the one intended 
by the fathers— 

A land of settied government ; 
A land of old and just renown, 


Where freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent. 


Yes, if you please, a representative government and, in its 
broadest sense, where the door of opportunity swings open to all 
alike and where under our institutions it is sought to be 
underwritten the guaranty that individual worth shall be the | 
test supreme and every man a free man. 


ARKANSAS’S TRIBUTE TO MR. CLARKE, 


In 2 short time after the passing of Senator CLARKE the State 
of Arkansas speedily and with affectionate regard voiced its 
appreciation of his worth as a man and as a fitting recognition 
of his great public service by the adoption of a concurrent reso- 
lution providing for the placing of his statue in the Hall of 
Fame, once the old Hall of Representatives and directly located 
under the great white dome of our Nation’s Capitol. There his 
statue will stand for the years to come, to be viewed and ad- 
mired by the multitudes that yearly find their way to the seat 
of the Federal Government. In illustrious company will his 
statue be, and justly so. There also in this historic chamber 
are to be found the statues of many of the great men this 
country has produced from its inception and which has made 
our Nation the marvel of the world. 





There can be seen the statues of Blair and Benton from Mis- 
souri; Kirkwood and Harlan of Iowa; Zeb Vance of North 


Carolina; Ethan Allen of Vermont; Calhoun of South Carolina ; 
Garfield of Ohio; Samuel Adams of Massachusetts ; Wisconsin’s 
tribute in the form of the statue of Marquette, who discovered 
the Mississippi; the imposing form in bronze of that proud and 
brave man beloved by the South as a whole, Robert E. Lee, 
whose fortune it was to lead the greatest army the world ever 
saw—that army in gray, but which on account of great opposing 
numbers compelled this naked and half-starving army to lay 
down their arms at Appomattox to the suffering Grant. ' Yes, 
and also in this company is found the likeness of Sam Houston 
and Richard Austin of Texas, two great pioneers that blazed out 
the way of a great civilization upon our West; to be seen also 
is the statue of Fulton studying the model of his steamboat ; 
the great Washington of Virginia is there, and many more which 
time. and space forbid me to enumerate. Side by side with 
another great Arkansan, too, the chaste, the gentle man, the 
scholar, the lawyer, author, and linguist, Judge U. M. Rose, | 
whose memory to-day is revered by all Arkansans, will stand 
proudly erect the statue of JAmes P. CLARKE, a kindred soul in | 
the midst of these great national American characters. 


SENATOR CLARKE AS A HOME MAN. 





Senator CLrarkKEeE was a lover of children. On one occasion I 
saw two boys, one 6 and the other 4 years of age, find their 
way into his office. The Senator received them graciously. 
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Both sides of this historic chamber gave him credit 


| prince of all men than was Senator CrLarKe. 


| fountain of mutual joy.” 


$e 


He laid down the affairs of state for thefr benefit, forgot the 
contemplation of momentous questions, and for quite a while 
reveled in the company of these little fellows. Unless invited 
to do so few people disturbed Senator CLarKke in the privacy of 
his office, but these children were the exception to the rule and 
this picture throws a new light on the character of Senator 
CLARKE unknown to some. He made these children feel that 
his heart beat in unison with their childish hearts. Ue invited 
them to climb upon great mail sacks filled with books and in 
turn he rollicked with them by insisting that they jump in his 
arms only to run around and climb upon the mail sacks again 
and again and jump for him to catch them. On another occasion 
in going with him from his office to the Senate Chamber well do 
[I remember the meeting he had with two other children, 2 
and 4 years of age, attended by their nurse. At this particular 
time he was disturbed by pending legislation regarding the cot- 
ton situation and vital to the South especially. On meeting 
these children he inquired their names. True to the ever-pres- 
ent tender impulses of his heart for children again for a mo- 
ment he forgot the important questions that were challenging 
and demanding his best attention and clamoring for successful 
conclusion and fondling the smaller child for a few minutes and 
bending down over and embracing it and then after shaking 
hands with the older child he bade them good-bye and with a 
parting injunction and that characteristic swing of his arm, he 
said: “Gentlemen, I hope our orbits will soon cross again.” 
Also, no man was ever regarded by his own family more as the 
On one occasion 
while a guest in his home an opportunity was afforded to judge 
his life from this angle. I shall never forget the beautiful scene 
of domestic happiness that was mine to enjoy while there. 
“Elis home seemed to be the center of his affection and the 
In the sitting room, at the dinner 
table, he was the embodiment of all those refinements that were 
chivalrous and tender and which go to make the home the uni- 
verse for those that dwell within it. In a mood brimful of merri- 
ment and repartee he was the suitor and courtier to the mother 
of his children, a cavalier in conduct toward, his gracious 
daughter, while from every word addressed to the s6n that bore 
his nume and on every ligament of the Senator’s face proved the 
extent of the depth of that great love which he bore his only 
boy ; while for all of those collectively that were dependent upon 
him and which at last go to make up the greatest of our institu- 
tions, the American home, there will forever linger with me a 
picture of domestic happiness that is beautiful to contemplate. 
A BORN LAWYER, 

As a lawyer the purity of his ethics was never questioned. 
He loved his profession and entirely respecting it by revering all 
those things for which it stands and has stood in the world’s 
history. He never profaned this great calling by descending to 
those methods that were questionable and which is the stock 
in trade of the pettifogger. His acts, his words, and his course 
of action in the pursuit of his chosen profession were always 
upon the “ mountain ranges of the law,” and from this viewpoint 
he respected always true lawyers and in turn commanded re- 
spect from them. 

Mr. Speaker, time will not permit me to further comment on 
the pure character of Senator CLarke or to further enumerate 
here that which he accomplished in the various fields of activities 
in which he figured and played a part so important. They are 
safely chronicled on the bright pages of his country that he loved, 
and in which he believed, and which he so well and faithfully 
served. ‘The historian of the future will pay Senator Clarke 
that merited tribute that is his and which he so deservedly won. 
No poor words of mine can add additiona! luster to the life and 
fame of him who was my friend and of whom I was proud. In 


| his death a distinguished patriot, an able and pure statesman, 


and a noble man has gone into the far country. Mr. Speaker, 
if honesty of purpose, cleanliness of deed, thought, and action, 
a courage to do that which is right because it is right, if char- 
acter buildcd on the teachings of Holy Writ have their reward, 
and they do, for God lives and rules, then when ‘dissolution 
came to the chivalrous and intrepid spirit of Senator James P-. 
CrarRKE, and the world and all it contained was slipping from 
beneath him, his dying eyes caught a vision of the beautiful 
scenes of field elysian, and on “his feverish brow he felt the 
breath of the morn eternal.” 





